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Kon  audiendi  sunt  homines  imperiti ,  qui  hummo  ingenio  mojorem ,  vel  inutilem,  et  rebus  gerendis  adverfam  n&vituSetxv 
criminantur.  Eft  scilicet  quttdam  Scientiarum  cognutio  et  conciliatio ;  unde  et  EyxvxtorrctstieMv  vacant  Gr.ceci ;  ut  in  una 
perfect  us  did  nequeat,  qui  cateras  nan  attigerit. — Morhofi  Polyhistor,  1.  i.  c.  i.s.  i* 

Those  inexperienced  perfons,  who  mafc*  h  «  01  acculation  againft  variety  and  extemlve  learning,  that  it  exceeds 

the  compafs  of  human  ability,  or  is  ufelefs,  or  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  tranlacu..e  bufinefs,  deferve  no  attention. 
For  there  is  between  the  Sciences  a  degree  of  natural  and  clofe  connexion ;  from  which  the  Greeks  ufe  the  term 
« Encyclopaedia  f  so  that  no  one  can  be  perfect  in  any  one  Science,  who  has  not  attained  to  fome  knowledge  of  the 
reft. 
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It  cannot  but  be  a  reflexion  molt  highly  gratifying  to  every  ftudious  mind,  that  amidft 
the  deflations  of  war,  and  the  unparalleled  proceedings  of  hoftile  powers,  which  have 
long  deftroyed  the  Peace  of  Europe,  the  Light  of  Science  and  Literature  has  ftill  flione, 
and  the  cultivation  of  liberal  Arts  has  ftill  continued  to  diftufe  its  inflnenre  with  fuccefs  and 
advantage  over  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  alfo  a  circumftance,  in  which  the 
humane  and  ingenious  find  peculiar  fatisfaCtion,  that  thofe  learned  and  eminent  perfons, 
who  are  Members  of  Literary  Societies  in  the  various  belligerent  Countries,  have  made 
political  animofity  give  place  to  feelings  of  a  more  generous  nature ;  and,  equally  as  if 
they  enjoyed  profound  peace,  have  reciprocally  communicated  the  refultof  their  refearches, 
experiments,  and  difcoveries,  for  the  general  benefit  of  man  kind. 

The  nations  moft  diftinguiflied  in  modern  times  for  their  literary  focicties,  are  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Germany.  Yet  to 
thefe  alone  w7e  are  not  indebted.  Our  brethren  in  America,  for  fuch  we  fliall  ever  confider 
them,  and  our  countrymen  and  fellow- fubjeCts  in  the  Empire  of  Hindooftan,  have  refpec- 
tively  contributed  to  the  general  Stock  of  recent  Information.  Stimulated  by  the  laudable 
example  of  others  who  have  been  active  in  the  caufe  of  intellectual  Improvement,  and  im¬ 
pelled  as  they  were  by  an  anxious  defire  of  diffeminating  polite  Literature  and  fcicntific  ac¬ 
quirements  among  the  rifing  generation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  feleCt  from  all  quarters,  how¬ 
ever  remote,  the  moft  interefting  communications  and  difcoveries ;  and,  having  combined 
and  incorporated  them  with  the  valuable  ftore  of  Learning,  which  has  long  adorned  and 
enriched  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  thus  have  provided  materials  which  may  tend  to 
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confolidate  the  foundation  and  raife  the  fuperftruaure  of  my  laborious  work,  The  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Londinensis.  In  the  profecution  of  this  work,  it  has  been  my  ftudious 
care  fo  to  connect  and  arrange  the  various  branches  of  claffical  and  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge,  as  that  propriety  and  perfpicuity  Ihould  be  obferved ;  information  and  tafte  be  in- 
creafed ;  reafon  and  judgment  be  ftrengthened.  IIow  far  my  endeavours  have  been  fuc- 
cefsful,  muft  be  pronounced  by  the  fentence  of  others.  That  my  labours  however  have 
not  been  altogether  vain,  nor  the  arrangements  and  improvements  totally  devoid  of  merit* 
I  am  induced  to  hope  from  the  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to  this  work  by  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  nobility  as  well  as  by  the  public  in  general.  With  the  deepeft 
fentiments  of  gratitude  and  refpect  for  their  patronage  and  favourable  opinion, 

I  have  the  honour  to  fubfcribe  myfelf 

Their  nioft  obliged,  obedient,  &nd  humble,  fervant, 


MiUand  Hovjc ,  March  13,  IS  10, 


J.  WILKES3 
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A. 


THE  letter  A  is  the  firft  of  the  alphabet  in  all  the 
known  languages  of  the  world,  that  of  Ethiopia 
excepted,  in  which  it  is  the  thirteenth.  It  is 
placed  firft,  on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  very  little 
more  beingjieceffary  to  its  pronunciation  than  barely  open¬ 
ing  the  mouth.  In  the  Englifh  it  hath  three  different  founds, 
which  may  be  termed  the  broad,  open,  and  flender. 

The  broad  found,  refembling  that  of  the  German  is 
found  in  many  of  our  monofyllables,  as  all,  wall,  malt,  fait, 
in  which  a  is  pronounced  as  au  in  caufe,  or  aw  in  law. 
Many  of  thefe  words  were  anciently  written  with  au,  as 
fault,  waulk ;  which  happens  to  be  ftill  retained  in  fault. 
This  was  probably  the  ancient  found  of  the  Saxons,  fince  it 
is  almoft  uniformly  preferved  in  the  ruftic  pronunciation, 
and  the  northern  dialeCts,  as  maun  for  man,  kaund  for  hand. 

A,  open,  not  unlike  the  a  of  the  Italians,  is  found  in 
father ,  rather,  and  more  obfcurely  in  fancy,  faf,  &c. 

A,  flender  or  clofe,  is  the  peculiar  a  of  the  Englifh  lan¬ 
guage,  refembling  the  found  of  the  French  e  mafculine, 
or  dipthong  ai  in  fat's,  or  perhaps  a  middle  found  between 
them,  or  between  the  a  and  e;  to  this  the  Arabic  a  is  faid 
nearly  to  approach.  Of  this  found  we  have  examples  in 
the  words,  place,  face,  wafe,  and  all  thofe  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  ation ;  as  relation,  nation,  generation. 

A  is  fhort,  as  glafs ,  grafs;  or  long,  as  glaze,  graze: 
it  is  marked  long,  generally,  by  an  e  final,  plane-,  or  by 
an  i  added,  as  plain.  The  fhort  a  is  open,  the  long  a  clofe. 

A,  an  article  fet  before  nouns  of  the  Angular  num¬ 
ber;  a  man;  a  tree;  denoting  the  number  one,  as,  a  man 
is  coming,  that  is,  no  more  than  one.  This  article  has  no 
plural  lignification.  Before  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  it  is  written  an,  as,  an  ox,  an  egg,  of  which  a  is 
the  contraction. 

A,  taken  materially,  or  for  itfelf,  is  a  noun;  as,  a 
great  A,  a  little  a. 

A  is  placed  before  a  participle,  or  participle  noun  ; 
and  is  confidered  by  Wallis  as  a  contraction  of  at,  when  it 
is  put  before  a  word  denoting  fome  aCtion  not  yet  finiflied ; 
as,  I  am  a  walking.  It  alfo  feems  to  be  anciently  con¬ 
tracted  from  at,  when  placed  before  local  furnames,  as, 
Thomas  a  Becket.  In  other  cafes,  it  feems  to  fignify  to, 
like  the  French  a ; 

A  hunting  Chloe  went.  Prior. 

They  go  a  begging  to  a  bankrupt’s  door.  Drydcn. 

A  has  a  peculiar  fignification,  denoting  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  thing  to  another.  Thus  we  fay,  The  landlord 
Vol.  I.  No.  i. 


hath  a  hundred  a  year;  The  (hip’s  crew  gained  a  thou', 
fand  pounds  a  man. 

A  is  ufed  in  burlefque  poetry,  the  fame  as  o,  to  length¬ 
en  out  a  fyllable,  without  adding  to  the  fenfe  ; 

For  cloves  and  nutmegs  to  the  line-a. 

And  even  for  oranges  to  China.  Dryden. 

A,  in  compofition,  feems  to  have  fometimes  the  power 
of  the  French  a  in  thefe  phrafes,  a  droit,  a  gauche,  &c.  and 
fometimes  to  be  contracted  from  at;  as,  afide ,  afope,  afoot, 
ajlecp ,  athirf,  aware,  atrip; 

And  now  a  breeze  from  fliore  began  to  blow, 

The  failors  fhip  their  oars,  and  ceafe  to  row ; 

Then  hoiff  their  yards  atrip,  and  all  their  fails 

Let  fall,  to  court  the  wind,  and  catch  the  gales.  Dryden „ 

A  is  fometimes  redundant;  as  arife,  aroufe,  awake 5 
the  fame  with  rife,  roufe,  wake. 

A,  in  abbreviations,  (lands  for  artium,  or  arts;  as, 
A.  B.  batchelorof  arts,  artium  baccalaureus;  A.  M.  maf- 
ter  of  arts,  artium  magifer;  or,  anno,  as,  A.  D.  anno 
domini. 

A,  in  the  Julian  calendar,  is  the  firft  of  the  feven  do¬ 
minical  letters.  It  had  been  in  ufe  among  the  Romans 
long  before  the  eftablilhment  of  Chriftianity,  as  the  firft  of 
the  eight  nundinales  litterce;  in  imitation  whereof  it  was 
that  the  dominical  letters  were  firft  introduced. 

Among  the  ancients,  A  was  a  numerical  letter,  and  fig- 
nified  500;  and,  with  a  ftroke  over  it,  it  ftands  for 
5000.  With  logicians,  it  denotes  an  univerfal  affirmative 
propofition.  Among  merchants,  if  fet  alone  after-  a  bill  of 
exchange,  it  fignifies  accepted ;  and  is  ufed  by  them  to  dif- 
tinguifli  their  lets  of  accounts  inftead  of  a  figure :  thus, 
A,  B,  C,  are  inftead  of  1,  2,  3.  A,  or  aa,  is  ufed  by 
phyficians  inftead  of  ana,  and  fignifies  that  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  ingredients  to  which  it  refers  are  to  be  equal. 

A,  in  mufic,  is  that  note  which  lies  between  the  fecond  and 
third  line  in  the  treble ;  or  upon  the  top,  or  fifth,  in  the  bafs. 

A,  in  the  ancient  infcriptions  of  marbles,  &c.  occa- 
fionally  ftands  for  Augufus,  ager,  aiunt,  &c.  When  dou¬ 
ble,  it  denotes  Augufi;  when  triple  aurum  argentum,  as ; 
and  fometimes  its  meaning  can  only  be  known  by  the  reft  of 
the  infcription.  Ilidore  adds,  that  when  it  occurs  after 
the  word  miles  (foldier),  it  denotes  him  young.  On  the 
reverfe  of  ancient  medals,  it  denotes  them  (truck  by  the 
city  of  Argos,  fometimes  by  that  of  Athens  j  but  on  coins 
of  modern  date  it  is  the  mark  of  Paris. 
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AAA.  The  chemical  abbreviation  for  Amalgama,  or 
Amalgamation. 

AA,  rivers  of  Courland,  Germany,  SwifTerland,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  France  ;  Aa  in  the  Daniffi  language,  Ea  in  the 
Saxon,  and  Eau  in  the  French,  fignifying  water. 

AACH,  a  fmall  town  of  Nellenburgh  in  Suabia,  near 
a  river  of  the  fame  name  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Zell. 
1 1  is  fubject  to  Auftria,  and  feated  on  an  eminence  between 
the  Danube  and  the  lake  of  Conftance.  Lat.  47.  45.  N. 
Ion.  9.  o.  E. 

AAGG1I-DOGGII,  a  mountain  of  Amafia,  over  which 
the  caravans  pal's,  in  their  journey  between  Conliantinople 
and  Ifpahan. 

AAG-HOLM,  a  fmall  illand  of  Norway. 

AAHUS,  a  fmall  town,  in  a  county  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Weltphalia,  is  iituated  near  the  fource  of  the  A  a.  Lat. 
48.  13.  N.  Ion.  7.  22.  E. 

AA1N-CHARIN,  a  village  near  Jerufalem,  faid  to  be 
the  place  where  Zacharias  lived :  it  is  yet  frequented  by 
pilgrims;  and  near  it  there  is  a  convent,  a  large  elegant 
building  with  a  handfome  cupola,  under  which  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fine  mofaic  pavement  :  the  altar  is  a  very 
fplendid  one,  encompafled  with  marble  fteps,  and  is, faid 
to  be  built  on  the  very  fpot  where  John  the  Baptift  was 
born. 

AAKIAR,  a  diftriift  of  North  Jutland,  in  Denmark. 

AAKIRKE,  an  inland  place  in  Bornholm,  is  the  feat  of 
the  civil  court  and  fynod,  and  has  the  privileges  of  a  town. 

AALBERG,  or  Aalburgh,  a  biflioprir  in  Jutland, 
Denmark ;  has  for  its  capital 

AALBORG,  (that  is,  eel-town,  from  the  number  of 
eels  taken  there)  an  old,  large,  and  populous,  city,  and, 
next  to  Copenhagen,  the  richeft  and  beft  in  Denmark.  It 
has  an  exchange,  and  a  harbour  deep  and  fecure,  but  ra¬ 
ther  dangerous  in  the  entrance.  It  carries  on  a  confider- 
able  trade  in  herrings  and  corn,  and  a  manufactory  of 
faddles  and  gloves.  Lat.  57.  18.  N.  Ion.  29.  16.  E. 

AALHEIDE,  a  large  heath  in  Jutland. 

AAM,  or  FIaam,  a  liquid  meafure  in  ufe  among  the 
Dutch,  containing  128  mingles,  each  weighing  nearly  thir¬ 
ty-fix  ounces  averdupoife;  whence  the  Aam  contains  288 
Englifh,  and  1485  pints  Paris  meafure. 

AAMA,  a  province  of  Barbary,  fifteen  days  journey 
from  Tunis.  The  entrance  to  it  is  very  dangerous,  being 
very  long  and  narrow,  among  quickfands  and  rivers,  fo 
covered  with  duft,  that  they  appear  like  one  continued 
plain. 

AAN-SIRE,  a  fmall  illand  of  Norway. 

•  AAR,  rivers  in  Germany  and  Swilferland,  and  an  illand 
in  the  Baltic  containing  feveral  villages  but  no  town. 

AARACK,  a  city  of  Hira  in  Perfia. 

AARASSUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Alia  Minor,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo,  but  at  prefent  only  a  village.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  Anaflus  of  Ptolemy. 

AARAW,  a  town  and  bailiwick  in  Bern,  where  the 
diets  of  the  proteftant  cantons  are  held.  In  thefe  alfem- 
blies  the  deputies  and  their  fervants  being  all  citizens,  dine 
in  the  fame  hall.  Their  town-houfe  is  built  of  the  ruins 
of  she  caftle,  which. the  inhabitants  of  Aaraw  entirely  de- 
molifhed  when  the  Swifs  Ihook  off  the  yoke  of  Auftria. 
Lat.  47.  20.  N.  Ion.  8.  10.  E. 

A  ARHUUS,  in  North  Jutland,  Denmark,  the  capital  of 
the  diocefe  of  the  fame  name,  is  an  open,  large,  and  po¬ 
pulous,  city,  with  two  market-places,  an  hofpital,  uni- 
verfity,  cathedral,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  lies 
low,  on  a  beautiful  plain,  between  the  lea  and  an  inland 
lake;  from  which  laft  the  water  is  conveyed,  by  means  of 
a  pretty  broad  canal,  through  the  town.  The  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  this  canal  or  river  is  indeed  fafe  and  com¬ 
modious,  but  hardly  of  fufficient  depth  and  extent  for  the 
trade  of  the  place.  I.at.  56.  6.  N.  Ion.  10.  o.  E. 

AARON,  high  pried  of  the  Jews,  and  brother  to  Mofes, 
was  by  the  father’s  fide  great  grandfon,  and  by  the  mother’s 
grandfon,  of  Levi.  By  God’s  command  lie-met  Mofes  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Horeb,  and  they  went  together  into 


AAR 

Egypt  to  deliver  the  children  of  Ifrael.  They  went  to 
the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  told  him  that  God  commanded 
him  to  let  the  Hebrews  go  to  offer  facrifices  in  the  defert 
of  Arabia;  but  the  impious  monarch  difregarded  this 
command,  and  caufed  the  labour  of  the  Ifraelites  to  be 
doubled.  The  meffengers  of  the  Almighty  again  returned 
to  the  king,  when  Aaron  wrought  a  miracle  in  his  fight 
to  move  his  heart,  and  induce  him  to  let  the  people  go. 
Aaron  caft  down  his  miraculous  rod,  and  it  was  immedi¬ 
ately  converted  into  a  ferpent:  but  the  fame  thing  being 
performed  by  the  king’s  magicians,  his  heart  was  hard¬ 
ened  more  and  more ;  and  his  obftinacy  at  laft  drew  down 
the  juft  judgments  of  heaven  upon  his  kingdom,  which 
was  afflicted  with  ten  dreadful  plagues,  in  the  fame  order 
that  Aaron  ftretched  forth  his  rod,  at  the  command  of 
the  Almighty.  The  firft  was  the  changing  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  and  of  all  the  rivers  into  blood,  fo  that  the 
Egyptians  died  of  thirft.  In  confequence  of  the  fecond 
plague,  the  land  was  covered  with  innumerable  fwarms  of 
frogs,  which  entered  even  into  Pharaoh’s  palace.  By  the 
third  plague,  the  duft  was  converted  into  lice,  which  cru¬ 
elly  tormented  both  man  and  beaft.  The  fourth  plague 
was  a  multitude  of  deftrufitive  flies,  which  fpread  through¬ 
out  Egypt,  and  infefted  the  whole  country.  The  fifth 
was  a  Hidden  peftilence,  which  deftroyed  all  the  cattle  of 
the  Egyptians,  without  injuring  thofe  of  the  Ifraelites. 
The  fixth  produced  numberlefs  ulcers  and  fiery  biles  upon 
man  and  beaft.  The  feventh  was  a  dreadful  ftorm  of  hail, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  which  deftroyed 
every  thing  that  was  in  the  fields,  and  fpared  only  the  land 
of  Goflien,  where  the  children  of  Ifrael  dwelt.  By  the 
eighth  plague  fwarms  of  locufts  were  brought  into  the 
country,  which  devoured  every  green  herb,  the  fruit  of 
the  trees,  and  the  produce  of  the  harveft.  By  the  ninth 
plague  thick  darknefs  covered  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  ex¬ 
cept  the  dwellings  of  the  children  of  Ifrael.  The  tenth 
and  laft  plague  was  the  death  of  the  firft-born  in  Egypt, 
who  were  all  in  one  night  cut  of!'  by  the  deftroying  angel, 
from  the  firft-born  of  the  king  to  the  firft-born  of  the 
flaves  and  of  the  cattle.  This  dreadful  calamity  moved 
the  heart  of  the  hardened  Pharaoh,  and  he  at  length  con- • 
fented  to  allow  the  children  of  Ifrael  to  depart.  That 
thefe  miracles  refulted  from  the  immediate  interpofition  of 
an  offended  Deity,  is  admitted  by  all  authors  facred  and 
profane ;  but  the  feats  performed  on  this  occafion  by  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  magicians,  have,  without  much  reafon,  opened  a 
wide  field  for  controverfy  and  difpute.  We  are  told,  that 
when  Aaron  caft  down  his  rod,  and  it  became  a  ferpent, 
they  alfo  did  the  like  with  their  inchantments ;  “  for  they 
caft  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became  ferpents.” 
This  was  a  phenomenon  which,  it  mud  be  confefted,  had 
a  very  miraculous  appearance;  and  yet  there  feems  to  be 
nothing  in  it  which  might  not  have  been  effefited  by  (light 
of  hand.  The  Egyptians,  and  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country  where  ferpents  abound,  have  the  art  of 
depriving  them,  of  their  power  to  do  mifehief,  fo  that  they 
may  be  handled  without  danger.  It  was  eafy  for  the  ma¬ 
gicians,  who  were  favoured  by  the  court,  to  pretend  that 
they  changed  their  rods  into  ferpents,  by  dexteroufty  fub- 
ftituting  one  of  thofe  animals  in  place  of  the  rod.  In  like 
manner  they  might  pretend  to  change  water  into  blood, 
and  to  produce  frogs ;  for,  after  the  previous  information 
of  the  nature  of  the  miracles  which  were  to  be  wrought 
was  given,  the  magicians  might  eafily  provide  themlelves 
with  a  quantity  of  "blood  and  a  number  of  frogs  fufficient 
to  anfwer  their  purpofe  of  deceiving  the  people.  Beyond 
this,  however,  their  power  could  not  go.  It  flopped 
where  that  of  all  workers  in  legerdemain  mufthave  (lop¬ 
ped— at  the  failure  of  proper  materials  to  work.  Egypt 
abounds  with  ferpents;  blood  could  be  eafily  procured; 
and  without  difficulty  they  might  have  frogs  from  the  ri¬ 
ver.  But  when  Aaron  proceeded  to  the  other  miracles, 
and  with  his  rod  produced  lice  from  the  duft  of  the 
ground,  the  magicians,  who  had  it  not  in  their  power  to 
eollebt  a  fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  animals,  were  com- 
i  pelled 
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pelled  to  own  this  to  be  an  effect  of  divine  agency.  Thus 
Aaron  had  a  great  fhare  in  all  that  Mofes  did  for  the  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  Israelites;  whence  the  fcriptures  call  him 
the  prophet  of  Mofes,  and  he  atted  in  that  capacity  after 
the  Ifraelites  had  palled  over  the  Red  Sea.  He  afcended 
mount  Sinai  with  two  of  his  fons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and 
feventy  elders  of  the  people;  but  neither  he  nor  they 
went  higher  than  half  way,  from  whence  they  law  the  glory 
of  God ;  only  Mofes  and  Jofhua  went  to  the  top,  where  they 
flaid  forty  days.  During  their  abfence,  Aaron,  overcome 
by  the  people’s  eager  intreaties,  fet  up  the  golden  calf, 
which  the  Ifraelites  worlhipped  by  his  confent.  This  calf 
has  given  rife  to  various  conjeftures.  Some  rabbies  main¬ 
tain  that  he  did  not  make  the  golden  calf;  but  only  threw 
the  gold  into  the  fire,  to  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of 
the  people;  and  that  certain  magicians,  who  mingled  with 
the  Ifraelites  at  their  departure  from  Egypt,  call  this  gold 
into  the  figure  of  a  calf.  According  to  fome  authors, 
the  fear  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  giving  a  refufal,  made  Aaron  comply  with  their 
defire :  and  they  allege  alfo,  that  he  hoped  to  elude  their 
requeft,  by  demanding  of  the  women  to  contribute  their 
ear-rings,  imagining  they  would  rather  choole  to  remain 
without  a  vifible  deity,  than  be  deprived  of  their  perfonal 
ornaments.  This  affair  of  the  golden  calf  happened  in 
the  third  month  after  the  Ifraelites  came  out  of  Egypt. 
In  the  firft  month  of  the  following  year,  Aaron  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God  high-prieft;  which  office  he  executed 
during  the  time  the  children  of  Ifrael  continued  in  the 
wildernefs.  He  died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  their  de¬ 
parture  from  Egypt,  upon  mount  Hor,  being  then  123 
years  old;  A.M.  2522,  of  the  Julian  period  3262,  before 
the  Chriftian  ama  1452. 

Aaron  and  Julius  (Saints),  fuffered  martyrdom  to¬ 
gether,  during  the  perfecution  under  the  Emperor  Dio- 
clefian,  in  the  year  303,  about  the  fame  time  with  Saint 
Alban,  the  protomartyr  of  Britain.  We  are  not  told  what 
their  Britilh  names  were,  it  being  ufual  with  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  Britons,  at  the  time  of  baptifm,  to  take  new  names 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew.  Nor  have  we  any 
other  particulars  of  their  death;  only  that  they  fuffered 
the  molt  cruel  torments.  Each  had  a  church  erected  to 
his  memory ;  and  their  feftival  is  placed,  in  the  Roman 
martyrology,  on  the  firft  of  July. 

Aaron  Harischon,  a  learned  rabbi  and  caraite  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  an  Hebrew  grammar,  printed 
at  Conftantinople  in  1581 ;  probably  the,  fame  with  Aaron 
the  caraite,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  five  books  of 
Mofes,  which  is  in.  MS.  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris. 

A  ARSENS  (Francis),  Lord  of  Someldyck  and  Spyck, 
was  one  of  the  greateft  minifters  for  negociation  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Provinces  could  ever  boaft  of.  His  father,  Cornelius 
Aarfens,  was  regifter  to  the  States ;  and,  being  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Pleffis  Mornay,  at  the  court  of  William  prince 
of  Orange,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  his  fon  under 
him,  with  whom  he  continued  fome  years.  John  Olden 
Barnevelt,  who  prefided  over  the  affairs  of  Holland  and 
all  the  United  Provinces,  fent  him  afterwards  agent  into 
France,  where  he  learned  to  negociate  under  thofe  pro¬ 
found  politicians  Henry  IV.  Villeroy,  Silleri,  Roffie, 
Jaonnin,  & c.  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  obtain  their,  approbation.  Soon  after  he  was  inverted 
with  the  character  of  ambaffador,  being  the  firft  who  was 
recognifed  as  fuch  by  the  French  court ;  at  which  time 
Henry  IV.  declared,  that  he  Ihould  take  precedence  next 
to  the  Venetian  minifter.  He  refided  in  France  fifteen 
years;  during  which  time  he  received  great  marks  of  ef- 
teem  from  the  king,  who  created  him  a  knight  and  baron ; 
and  for  this  reafon  he  was  received  amongft  the  nobles  of 
the  province  of  Holland.  Pie  w  as  the  firft  of  three  extra¬ 
ordinary  ambaffadors  fent  to  England  in  1620,  and  the 
fecond  in  1641,  to  treat  about  the  marriage  of  Pripce 
William,  fon  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  likewife 
ambaffador-extraordinary  at  the  French  court  in  1624; 
and  tfye  Cardinal  de  Richlieu  having'juft  taken  the  admi- 
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niftration  of  affairs  into  his  hands,  and  knowing  he  was  an 
able  man,  made  ufe  of  him  to  ferve  his  own  purpofes. 
He  died  in  a  very  advanced  age;  and  his  fon,  who  fur- 
vived  him,  was  reputed  the  wealthieft  man  in  Holland. 

Aarsens  (Peter),  a  painter,  called  in  Italy  Pietro 
Longo,  becaufe  of  his  ftature,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in 
1519.  He  was  eminent  for  all  kinds  of  fubjeCts;  but  was 
particularly  famous  for  altar-pieces,  and  for  reprefenting 
a  kitchen  with  its  furniture  :  he  had  the  pain  to  fee  a  fine 
altar-piece  of  his  painting  deftroyed  by  the  rabble  in  the 
infurreftion  of  1566,  though  a  lady  of  Alcmaer  offered  200 
crowns  to  redeem  it. 

AARSEO,  a  town  of  Algiers,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Mina,  trades  to  Guinea,  Numidia,  and  other  places. 
Lat.  36.  50.  N.  Ion.  2.  10.  E. 

AARTGEN,  or  Aertgen,  a  painter  of  merit,  the  fon 
of  a  woolcomber,  born  at  Leyden  in  1498.  He  worked 
at  his  father’s  trade  till  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  then, 
having  difeovered  a  genius  for  defigning,  he  was  placed 
with  Cornelius  Engelheihtz,  under  whom  he  made  a  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  painting.  Pie  became  fo  diftinguiflied, 
that  the  celebrated  Francis  Floris  went  to  Leyden  out  of 
mere  curiofity  to  fee  him.  He  found  him  inhabiting  a  poor 
half-ruined  hut,  and  in  a  very  mean  condition.  He  Toli- 
cited  him  to  go  to  Antwerp,  promifing  him  wealth  fui table 
to  his  merit ;  but  Aartgen  refilled,  declaring  that  he  found 
more  gratification  in  his  poverty  than  others  did  in  their 
riches.  It  was  a  cuftorri  with  this  painter  never  to  work 
on  Mondays,  but  to  devote  that  day  to  the  bottle.  He 
ufed  to  Itroll  about  the  ftreets  in  the  night,  playing  on  the 
german  flute,  and  in  one  of  thefe  frolics  he  walked  into  a 
rivulet  and  was  drowned,  in  1564. 

AASAR,  anciently  a  town  of  Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  fituated  between  Azotus  and  Afcalon.  In  Jerome’s 
time  it  was  an  hamlet. 

AASTRUP,  adiftridlof  Aalberg  and  North  Jutland, 
to  which  belong  the  Herreds  of  Wenneborg,  with  twelve 
parifties,  and  Jerlef  with  the  like  number. 

AB,/.  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  and  the  fifth  of  their  ecclefiaftical  year,  which  be¬ 
gins  with  the  month  Nifan.  It  anfwers  to  the  moon  of 
July;  that  is,  to  part  of  our  month  of  the  fame  name, 
and  to  the  beginning  of  Auguft:  it  confifts  of  thirty  days. 
The  Jews  faff  on  the  firft  of  this  month,  in  memory  of 
Aaron’s  death;  and  on  the  ninth,  becaufe  on  that  day 
both  the  temple  of  Solomon  and  that  erected  after  the 
captivity,  were  burnt;  the  former  by  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Romans.  The  fame  day  is  alfo  remarka¬ 
ble  among  that  people  for  the  publication  of  Adrian's 
edift,  w  herein  they  were  forbid  to  continue  in  Judea,  or 
even  to  look  back  when  at  a  diltance  from  Jerufalem,  in 
order  to  lament  the  defolation  of  that  city.  The  18th  of 
the  fame  month  is  alfo  a  faff;  among  the  Jews ;  becaufe 
the  lamp  in  the  fanfluary  was  that  night  extinguiffied  in 
the  time  of  Ahaz. — In  the  Syriac  calendar  it  is  alfo  the 
name  of  the  laft  fummer-month.  The  firft  day  of  this 
month  they  called  Suum  Miriam ,  the  fart:  of  the  virgin,  be¬ 
caufe  the  eaftern  Chriftians  farted  from  that  day  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  which  was  therefore  called  Fat/ir- Miriam,  thecei- 
fation  of  the  faff  of  the  virgin. 

ABA,  or  ABAU,  Hanifah  or  PIanfa,  furnamed  AI- 
Nooma,  was  the  fon  of  Thabet,  and  born  at  Coufah  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  the  Hegira.  This  is  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  doflor  of  the  orthodox  Muflulmans,  and  his  feft 
holds  the  principal  erteem  among  the  four  which  they  in¬ 
differently  follow.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  was  not  very 
well  efteemed  during  his  life,  infomuch  that  the  khaliff 
Almanfor  caufied  him  to  be  imprifoned  at  Bagdad,  for 
having  refilled  to  fubferibe  to  the  opinion  of  abfolute  pre- 
deftination,  which  the  Muflulmans  call  Cadha.  But  af¬ 
terwards  Aboil  Jofeph,  who  was  the  fovereign  judge  or 
chancellor  of  the  empire  under  the  khaliff  Hadi,  brought 
his  doftrine  into  fuch  credit,  that  it  became  a  prevailing 
opinion,  That  to  be  a  good  Muffulman  was  to  be  a  Hani- 
fite.  Pie  died  in  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  He- 
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gira,  in  the  prifon  of  Bagdad  aforefaid:  and  it  was  not 
till  335  years  after  his  death,  that  Ivfelick  Schah,  a  fultan 
of  the  Selgiucidan  race,  built  for  him  a  magnificent  mo¬ 
nument  in  the  fame  city,  whereto  he  adjoined  a  College 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  fuch  as  made  a  profeflion  of  this 
feci.  This  was  in  the  485th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  anno 
Chridi  1092.  The  mod  eminent  fucceffors  of  this  doflor 
were  Ahmed  Benali,  A1  Giaffas,  and  A1  Razi,  who  was 
the  mailer  of  Naffari;  and  there  is  a  mofque  particularly 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 

Aba,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Great  Armenia,  part  of 
mount  Taurus;  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Araxes  have 
their  rife  here ;  alfo  a  city  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pho- 
cis  in  Greece,  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  for  a 
rich  temple  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Perfians. 

ABACA,  one  of  the  Philippine  Iflands. 

ABACENA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  town  in  Media,  and 
another  of  Cana  in  the  hither  Afia. 

ABACiENUM,  anciently  a  town  of  Sicily,  whofe  ru¬ 
ins  are  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  lying  near  T rippi,  a  citadel  on 
a  high  and  deep  mountain  not  far  from  Medina.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  called  Abacoznini. 

AB  ACATUAIA,/.  in  ichthyology,  a  barbarous  name 
of  the  zeus  vomer.  See  Zeus. 

ABACH,  a  market  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Bava¬ 
ria,  feated  on  the  Danube.  It  is  remarkable  for  Roman 
antiquities,  and  for  fprings  of  mineral  waters,  which  are 
faid  to  be  good  for  various  diltempers.  E.  Ion.  11.  56. 
lat.  48.  53- 

ABACINARE,  or  Abbacinare,  f.  a  fpecies  of  pu- 
nilhment  exercifed  in  the  middle-ages,  confiding  in  blind¬ 
ing  of  the  criminal,  by  holding  a  hot  bafon  or  bowl  of 
metal  before  his  eyes. 

ABACK,  adv.  a  fea-term denoting  the  fituation  of  the 
fails  when  the  furfaces  are  flatted  againfl  the  mads  by  the 
force  of  the  wind.  The  fails  are  faid  to  be  taken  aback  when 
they  are  brought  into  this  fituation,  either  by  a  hidden 
change  of  the  wind,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  Blip’s 
eourfe.  They  are  laid  aback ,  to  effeCl  an  immediate  re¬ 
treat,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left ;  or,  in  the  fea- 
phrafe,  to  give  the  fhip  Jlcrn-way ,  in  order  to  avoid  fome 
danger  difcovered  before  her  in  a  narrow  channel,  or  when 
die  has  advanced  beyond  her  dation  in  the  line  of  battle, 
or  otherwife.  The  fails  are  placed  in  this  pofition  by 
flackening  their  lee-braces,  and  hauling  in  the  weather 
ones;  fo  that  the  whole  effort  of  the  wind  is  exerted  on 
the  fore  part  of  their  furface,  which  readily  pufhes  the  fhip 
adern,  unlefs  Ate  is  redrained  by  fome  counterafling  force. 
It  is  alfo  ufual  to  fpread  fome  fail  aback  near  the  Bern,  as 
the  mizen-top-fail,  when  a  Blip  rides  with  a  Angle  anchor 
in  a  road,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  approaching  it  fo 
near  as  to  entangle  the  flukes  with  her  flackened  cable,  and 
thereby  loofen  it  from  the  ground. 

AB  ACOT,  f.  the  name  of  an  ancient  cap  of  date  worn 
by  the  kings  of  England,  the  upper  part  whereof  was  in 
the  form  of  a  double  crown. 

ABACTOR,  f  [Lat.]  One  who  drives  away  or  deals 
cattle  in  herds,  or  great  numbers  at  once,  in  didin&ion 
from  thofe  that  deal  only  a  fheep  or  two. 

ABACUS,  /.  [Lat.]  in  arithmetic,  an  ancient  indru- 
ment  ufed  by  mod  nations  for  cadingup  accounts,  or  per¬ 
forming  arithmetical  calculations :  it  is  by  fome  derived 
from  the  Greek  which  fignifies  a  cupboard  or  buf¬ 

fet,  perhaps  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  form  of  this  indru- 
ment ;  and  by  others  it  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician 
abak,  which  fignifies  dud  or  powder,  becaufe  it  ivas  faid 
that  this  indrument  was  fometimes  made  of  a  fquare  board 
or  tablet,  which  was  powdered  over  with  fine  fand  or  dud, 
in  which  were  traced  the  figures  or  characters  ufed  in  mak¬ 
ing  calculations,  which  could  thence  be  eafily  defaced, 
and  the  abacus  refitted  for  ufe.  But  Lucas  Paciolus,  in  the 
fird  part  of  his  fecond  diftinCtion,  thinks  it  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Arabicus,  by  which  he  meant  their  Algorifm,  or 
Site  method  of  numeral  computation  received  from  them. 
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We  find  this  indrument  for  computation  in  ufe,  under 
fome  variations,  with  mod  nations,  as  the  Greeks,  Ro¬ 
mans,  Germans,  French,  Chinefe,  &c. 

The  Grecian  abacus  was  an  oblong  frame,  over  which 
were  dretched  feveralbrafs  wires,  drung  with  little  ivory 
balls,  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace ;  by  the  various  ar¬ 
rangements  of  which  invention  all  kinds  of  computations 
were  very  eafily  made.  Mahudel,  in  Hid.  Acad.  R.  Infer, 
t.  3.  p.390. 

The  Roman  abacus  was  a  little  varied  from  the  Grecian, 
having  pins  Aiding  in  grooves,  indead  of  Brings  or  wires 
and  beads.  Philof.  Tranf.  No.  180. 

The  Chinefe  abacus,  or  Shwan-pan,  like  the  Grecian, 
confids  of  feveral  feries  of  beads  drung  on  brafs  wires, 
dretched  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  indrument, 
and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  crofs  piece  from  fide  to  fide. 
In  the  upper  fpace  every  Bring  has  two  beads,  which  are 
each  counted  for  five ;  and  in  the  lower  fpace  every  firing 
has  five  beads,  of  different  values,  the  fird  being  counted 
as  one,  the  fecond  as  ten,  the  third  as  100,  and  fo  on,  as 
with  us.  See  Shwan-pan. 

The  abacus  chiefly  ufed  in  European  countries,  is  near¬ 
ly  upon  the  fame  principles,  though  the  ufe  of  it  is  here 
more  limited,  becaufe  of  the  arbitrary  and  unequal  divifions 
of  money,  weights,  and  meafures,  which,  in  China,  are 
all  divided  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  like  our  fcale  of  com¬ 
mon  numbers.  This  is  made  by  drawing  any  number  of 
parallel  lines,  like  paper  ruled  for  mufic,  at  fuch  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  may  be  at  lead  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  a 
calculus  or  counter.  Then  the  value  of  thefe  lines,  and 
of  the  fpaces  between  them,  increafes,  from  the  lowed  to 
the  highed  in  a  tenfold  proportion.  Thus,  counters  pla¬ 
ced  upon  the  fird  line,  fignify  fo  many  units  or  ones ;  on 
the  fecond  line  1  o’s,  on  the  third  line  100’s,  on  the  fourth 
line  1000’s,  and  fo  on  :  in  like  manner  a  counter  placed  in 
the  fird  fpace,  between  the  fird  and  fecond  line,  denotes 
5,  in  the  fecond  fpace  50,  in  the  third  fpace  500,  in  the 
fourth  fpace  5000,  and  foon  See  for  example  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figure,  where  the  fame  number,  viz.  1788,  is  re- 
prefented  in  both  divifions  of  the  abacus,  by  different 
difpolitions  of  the  counters : 


Befides  the  above  indruments  for  computation,  there 
have  been  feveral  others  invented  by  different  perfons ;  as 
Napier’s  rods  or  bones,  deferibed  in  his  Rabdologia;  alfo 
the  Abacus  Rhabdologicus,  a  variation  of  Napier’s,  which 
is  deferibed  in  the  fird  volume  of  Machines  et  Inventions 
approuvees  par  I’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences.  An  inge¬ 
nious  and  general  one  was  alfo  invented  by  Mr.  Gamaliel 
Smethurd,  and  is  deferibed  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvi. 
where  the  inventor  remarks  that  computations  by  it  are 
much  quicker  and  eafier  than  by  the  pen,  are  lefs  bur- 
thenfome  to  the  memory,  and  can  be  performed  by  blind 
perfons,  or  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light.  A  very 
comprehenfive  indrument  of  this  kind  was  alfo  contrived 
by  the  late  learned  Dr.  Nicholas  Saundeffon,  by  which 
he  performed  very  intricate  calculations:  an  account  of 
it  is  prefixed  to  the  fird  volume  of  his  Algebra,  and  is 
there  by  the  editor  called  Palpable  Arithmetic. 

Abacus,  Pythagorean,  fo  denominated  from  its  in¬ 
ventor,  Pythagoras;  a  table  of  numbers,  contrived  for 
readily  learning  the  principles  of  arithmetic;  and  was 
probably  what  we  now  call  the  multiplication-table. 

Abacus,  or  Abaciscus,  in  architecture,  the  upper 
part  or  member  of  the  capital  of  a  column;  ferving  as 
a  crowning  both  to  the  capital  and  to  the  whole  column. 
Vitruvius  informs  us  that  the  abacus  was  originally  in¬ 
tended 
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tended  to  reprefent  a  fquare  flat  tile  laid  over  an  urn, 
or  a  balket ;  and  the  invention  is  aferibed  to  Calimachus, 
an  ingenious  ftatuary  of  Athens,  who,  it  is  faid,  adopted 
it  on  obferving  a  fmall  balket,  covered  with  a  tile,  over 
the  root  of  an  acanthus  plant,  which  grew  on  the  grave 
of  a  young  lady  ;  the  plant  (hooting  tip,  encompafled  the 
balket  all  around,  till  meeting  with  the  tile,  it  curled 
back  in  the  form  of  fcrolls  :  Calimachus  palling  by,  took 
the  hint,  and  immediately  executed  a  capital  on  this  plan  ; 
reprefenting  the  tile  by  the  abacus,  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus  by  the  volutes  or  fcrolls,  and  the  balket  by  the 
vafe  or  body  of  the  capital. 

Abacus  is  alfo  ufed  by  Scamozzi  for  a  concave  mould¬ 
ing  in  the  capital  of  the  Tufcan  pedeltal.  And  the  word 
is  ufed  by  Palladio  for  other  members  which  he  deferibes. 
Alfo,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  the  fame  term  is  ufed  to 
denote  certain  compartments  in  the  incrudation  or  lining  of 
the  walls  of  date-rooms,  mofaic-pavements,  and  the  like. 
There  were  abaci  of  marble,  porphyry,  jafper,  alabader, 
and  even  glafs ;  varioully  lhaped,  as  fquare,  triangular,  &c. 

Abacus  Logisticus  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  whofe 
fides,  about  the  right  angle,  contain  all  the  numbers  from 
one  to  fixty  ;  and  its  area  the  products  of  each  two  of  the 
Oppolite  numbers.  This  is  alfo  called  a  canon  of  fexagefi- 
mals,  and  is  no  other  than  a  multiplication-table  carried  to 
lixty  both  ways. 

Abacus  &  Palmul^,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  denote 
the  machinery  by  which  the  drings  of  the  polypleftra,  or 
indruments  of  many  drings,  were  druck,  with  a  pleftrum 
made  of  quills. 

Abacus  Harmonious  is  ufed  by  Kircher  for  the 
ftrufture  and  difpolition  of  the  keys  of  a  mufical  indru- 
ment,  either  to  be  touched  with  the  hands  or  feet. 

Abacus,  in  geometry,  a  table  or  date  upon  which 
fchemes  or  diagrams  are  drawn. 

Abacus  Major,  in  metallurgic  operations,  the  name 
of  a  trough  ufed  in  the  mines,  wherein  the  ore  is  waflied. 

ABADDON,  is  the  name  which  St.  John  in  the  Reve¬ 
lation  gives  to  the  king  of  the  locud,  the  angel  of  the  bot- 
tomlefs  pit.  The  infpired  writer  fays,  this  word  is  He¬ 
brew,  and  in  Greek  lignifies  awoMvwv,  i.  e.  a  dedroyer. 
That  angel-king  is  thought  to  be  Satan  :  but  M.  le  Clerc 
thinks  with  Dr.  Hammond,  that  by  the  locud  which  came 
out  of  the  abyfs,  may  be  underdood  the  zealots  and  rob¬ 
bers,  who  miferably  afflicted  the  land  of  Judea,  and  laid  it 
in  a  manner  wade,  before  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and  that  Abaddon,  the  king  of  the  locud,  may  be 
John  of  Gifchala,  who  having  treacheroudy  left  that  town 
a  little  before  it  was  furrendered  to  Titus,  came  to  Jerufa¬ 
lem,  where  he  foon  headed  part  of  the  zealots,  who  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  as  their  king,  whill't  the  red  would  not 
fubmit  to  him.  Thisfubdivifion  of  the  zealot  party  brought 
a  thoufand  calamities  upon  the  Jews. 

ABADIR,  a  title  w  hich  the  Carthaginians. gave  to  gods 
of  the  fird  order.  In  the  Roman  mythology,  it  is  the 
name  of  a  done  which  Saturn  fwallowed,  by  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  his  wife  Ops,  believing  it  to  be  his  new-born  fon 
Jupiter:  hence  it  ridiculoully  became  the  object  of  reli¬ 
gious  wordiip. 

ABAFEDE,  a  mountain  in  Egypt,  the  refidence,  in 
antiquity,  of  the  Egyptian  magi ;  it  was  much  revered 
by  the  Romans  on  their  obtaining  it,  and  was  afterwards 
inhabited  by  Chridian  devotees  who  lived  in  caves  dug 
out  of  the  rock. 

ABAFT,  adv.  \_abaftan,  Sax.]  afea-term,  fignifying the 
hinder  part  of  a  fliip,  or  all  thofe  parts  both  within  and 
without  which  lie  towards  the  dern,  in  oppofition  to 
afore. — Abaft,  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  prepolition,  and  lignifies 
further  aft,  or  nearer  the  fern  ;  as,  the  barricade  dands  abaft 
the  main-mad,  i.  e.  behind  it,  or  nearer  the  dern. 

ABAISANCE,  /.  [ abaifer ,  Fr.  to  deprefs,  to  bring 
down.]  An  aft  of  reverence,  a  bow.  Obeyfance  is  con- 
lidered  by  Skinner  as  a  corruption  of  abaifance ,  but  is  now 
univerfally  ufed. 

ABAKA-khan,  the  1 8th  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  a 
Vol.  I.  No.  j. 
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wife  and  clement  prince.  He  reigned  17  years,  and  is  by 
fome  authors  faid  to  have  been  a  Chridian.  It  .may  be 
admitted,  indeed,  that  he  joined  with  the  Chridians  in 
keeping  the  fead  of  Eader,  in  the  city  Hanadau,  fome 
Ihort  time  before  his  death.  But  this  is  no  proof  of  his 
Chridianity  ;  it  having  been  common,  in  times  of  brother¬ 
ly  love,  for  Chridians  and  Mahometans  to  join  in  keeping 
the  fame  feads,  when  each  would  compliment  the  other 
with  doing  honour  to  his  folemnity. 

ABAKAN,  a  river  falling  into  the  Jenefei,  near  its 
fource  in  Afiatic  RulTia,  near  which  dands  the  town  of 
Abakanlkoi.  Lat.  53.  3.  N.  Ion.  94.  5.  E. 

ABALA,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  alfo  a  town  of 
the  Troglodytes  in  Africa,  near  the  Red  Sea. 

ABALASKOI,  a  town  of  Siberia.  It  is  yet  frequent¬ 
ed  by  pilgrims,  on  account  of  a  datue,  called  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Lat.  58.  n.  N.  Ion.  68.  20.  E. 

To  ABALIENATE,  v.a.  \_abalieno ,  Lat.]  To  make 
that  another’s  which  was  our  own  before.  A  term  of  the 
civil  law,  not  much  ufed  in  common  fpeech. 

AB  ALIENATION,  f  [_abalienatio,'L3.t.~\  The  aft  of 
giving  up  one’s  right  to  another  perfon ;  or  making  over  an 
edate,  goods,  or  chattels,  by  fale,  or  due  courfe  of  law. 

To  ABANDON,  v.  a.  \_abandonner,  Fr.  derived,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Menage,  from  the  Italian  abandonare,  which 
dignifies  to  forfake  his  colours ;  bandum  [vexillum]  defercre. 
Pafquier  thinks  it  a  coalition  of  a  ban  donner,  to  give  up  to 
a  profeription  ;  in  which  fenfe  we,  at  this  day,  mention 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  Ban,  in  our  own  old  dial'eft,  dig¬ 
nifies  a  curfe  ;  and  to  abandon,  if  confidered  as  compounded 
between  French  and  Saxon,  is  exaftly  equivalent  to  dir  is 
devovere.']  To  give  up,  reiign,  or  quit  ;  often  followed  by 
the  particle  to. — Who  is  he  do  abandoned  to  fottilh  credu¬ 
lity,  as  to  think,  that  a  clod  of  earth  in  a  lack,  may  ever,  by 
eternal  fliaking,  receive  the  fabric  of  man’s  body  >.  Bentley. 
Todefert;  to  forfake:  in  an  ill  fenfe.  To  forfake,  to  leave. 

To  ABANDON  OVER,  v.  a.  [a  form  of  writing  not 
ufual,  perhaps  not  exaft.]  To  give  up,  to  refign. 

Look  on  me  as  a  man  abandon'd  o'er 
To  an  eternal  lethargy  of  love ; 

To  pull  and  pinch,  and  wound  me,  cannot  cure, 

And  but  didurb  the  quiet  of  my  death.  Dryden. 

ABANDONED,  participle  adj.  Corrupted  in  thehigh- 
ed  degree  ;  as,  an  abandoned  wretch.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  a 
contraction  of  a  longer  form,  abandoned,  or  given  up  to 
wickednefs. 

ABANDONING,  \_irom  abandon.  ]  Deferting,  forfaking. 

ABANDONMENT,  f.  \_abandonncment,  Fr.]  The  act 
of  abandoning  ;  the  date  of  being  abandoned. 

AB  ANNITION,  f.  \_abanitio,  Lat.]  A  banifhment  for 
one  or  two  years,  for  manflaughter.  Obfolete. 

ABANO,  a  town  of  Padua  in  Italy,  in  the  republic  of 
Venice,  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  warm  baths. 
Lat.  43.  30.  N.  Ion.  jo.  47.  E. 

ABANTES,  a  people  who  came  originally  from 
Thrace,  and  fettled  in  Phoceca,  a  country  of  Greece, 
where  they  built  a  town  which  they  called  Aba,  after 
the  name  of  Abas  their  leader.  The  Abantes  were  a  very 
warlike  people,  doling  with  their  enemies,  and  fighting 
hand  to  hand, 

ABANTIAS,  or  Abantis,  anciently  a  name  of  the 
illand  Euboea  in  the  Egean  fea,  extending  along  the  coad 
of  Greece,  from  the  promontory  Sunium  of  Attica  to 
Theflaly,  and  feparated  from  Boeotiabya  narrow  drait 
called  Euripus.  The  ifland  was  called  Abantias,  from. the 
Abantes,  a  people  originally  of  Thrace,  called  by  Homer 
wuricrB-eu  Kc///.owfl£;,  from  wearing  their  hair  long  behind, 
having  in  a  battle  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  wearing 
long  hair  before.  From  cutting  their  hair  before,  they 
were  called  Curetes. 

ABAPTISTON,  f.  in  furgery,  [from  «  and  (SW-rify,, 
immergo,  to  fink  under.]  the  perforating  part  of  the  ipfiru- 
ment  called  a  trepan. 

ABARA,  a  town  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  under  the 
C  domiaioa 
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dominion  of  the  Turks:  it  is  often  the  refidehce  of  the 
Arciibifh'op  of  Nakfivan.  Lon.  46.  25.  lat.  39.  45. 

ABARANER,  a  city  of  Tiircomania  in  Alia,  laid  to 
contain  about  300  Chriftian  families.  Lat.  39.  o.  N.  Ion. 
63.  59.  E.  .  . 

ABARCA,/  an  ancient  kind  of  flioe  ufed- in  Spain  for 
pafling  the  mountains  with.  It  was  made  of  raw  hides, 
and  bound  with  cords,  which  fecured  the  feet  of  travellers 
again!!  the  fnow. 

LoABARE,  v.  a.  [ abarian ,  Sax.]  To  make  bare,  to 
uncover,  of  difclofe. 

ABARGALE  a  country  of  Abyffinia. 

ABARIM,  high  mountains  of  deep  afcent,  feparating 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  from  the 
land  of  Canaan  where  Mofes  died.  Nebah  and  Pifgah 
were  parts  of  thefe  mountains. 

ABARIS,  the  Hyperborean  ;  a  celebrated  fage  of  anti¬ 
quity,  whofe  hiftory  and  travels  have  been  the  fubjefit  of 
much  learned  difcuffion.  Such  a  number  of  fabulous 
ftories  were  told  of  him,  that  Herodotus  himfelf  feerhs  to 
fcruple  to  relate  them.  He  tells  us  only,  that  this  barba¬ 
rian  was  faid  to  have  travelled  with  an  arrow,  and  to  have 
taken  no  dtdenance  :  but  this  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the 
marvellous  properties  which  were  attributed  to  that  arrow  ; 
nor  that  it  had  been  given  him  by  the  Hyperborean  Apol¬ 
lo.  With  regard  to  the  occalion  t>f  his  leaving  his  native 
country,  Harpocralion  tells  us,  that  the  whole  earth 
being  infeded  with  a  deadly  plague,  Apollo,  upon  being 
eonfulted,  gave  no  other  anfwer  than  that  the  Athenians 
diould  oder  up  prayers  in  behalf  of  all  other  nations;  upon 
which,  feveral  countries  deputed  ambadadors  to  Athens, 
among  whom  was  Abaris  the  Hyperborean.  In  this  jour¬ 
ney,  he  renewed  the  alliance  between  his  countrymen,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  idand  of  Delos.  It  appears  that  he 
alfo  went  to  Lacedaemon  ;  dnce,  according  to  Paufanias, 
he  there  built  a  temple  confecrated  to  Proferpine  the  Salu¬ 
tary.  It  is  afferted,  that  he  was  capable  of  foretelling 
earthquakes,  driving  away  plagues,  allaying  dorms,  &c. 
The  orator  Himerius  defcribes  his  perfon  accurately,  and 
gives  him  a  very  noble  character :  “  They  relate  (fays  he) 

that  Abaris  the  fage  was  by  nation  an  Hyperborean,  ap¬ 
peared  a  Grecian  in  fpeech,  and  refembled  a  Scythian  in 
habit  and  appearance.  He  came  to  Athens,  holding  a 
bow  in  his  hand,  having  a  quiver  hanging  on  his  dioulders, 
his  body  wrapt  up  in  a  plaid,  girt  about  the  loins  with  a 
gilded  belt,  and  wearing  trowfers  reaching  from  his  waid 
downward.”  Hewasalfable  andpleafant  in  converfation, 
in  difpatching  great  affairs  fecret  and  indudrious,  quick- 
fighted  in  prefent  exigencies,  in  preventing  future  dangers 
circumfpeft,  a  fearcher  after  wifdom,  dedrous  of  friend- 
fhip,  trading  little  to  fortune,  and  having  every  thing 
traded  to  him  for  his  prudence.  Neither  the  Academy 
■nor  the  Lycteum  could  have  furnifhed  a  man  with  dtter 
qualities  to  travel  fo  far  abroad,  and  to  fuch  wife  nations, 
about  affairs  no  lefs  arduous  than  important.  And  if  we 
further  attentively  confider  his  moderation  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  theufe  of  all  thofe  things  which  our  natural 
appetites  inceffantly  crave:  joining  the  candour  and  fim- 
plicity  of  his  manners  with  the  folidity  and  wifdom  of  his 
mind  ;  all  which  we  dnd  diffidently  atteded  ;  it  mud  be 
owned,  that  the  world  at  that  time  had  few  to  compare 
with  Abaris. 

AB  ARTICULATION,  f.  \_ab,  and  articulus,  a  joint, 
Lat.)  A  good  and  apt  conftruftion  of  the  bones,  by 
which  they  move  drongly  and  eadly  ;  or  that  fpecies  of 
articulation  that  has  manifed  motion.  In  anatomy,  it 
lignides  a  fpecies  of  articulation,  admitting  of  a  manifed 
motion ;  called  alfo  Diarthrolis,  and  Dearticulatio,  to 
didinguiffi  it  from  that  fort  of  articulation,  which  admits 
of  a  very  obfcure  motion,  and  is  called  Synarthrods. 

ABAS,  J.  a  weight  ufed  in  Perda  for  weighing  pearls. 

It  is  1 -8th  lefs  than  the  European  carat. 

Abas,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  was  the  fon  of  Hypo- 
thoon  and  Meganira,  who  entertained  Ceres,  and  offered 
p  facrifice  to  that  goddefs;  but  Abas  ridiculing  the  cere- 
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mony,  and  giving  her  opprobrious  language,  die  fprift™ 
kled  him  with  a  certain  mixture,  and  he  became  a  newt  of 
Wdtef-lizard. 

Abas  (Schali)  the  Great,  was  third  fon  of  Codabehdi* 
feventh  king  of  Perda,  of  the  race  of  the  Sophis.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  to  his  father  at  eighteen,  in  1385,  he  found  th« 
adairs  of  Perda  at  a  low  ebb,  occadoned  by  the  cOnpufeftg 
of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  By  his  intrepid  conduct  and 
magnanimity,  lie  regained  feveral  of  the  provinces  they 
had  feized  ;  but  death  put  a  (lop  to  his  victories  in  1629, 
after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years.  He  was  the  prince  who 
made  Ifpahan  the  metropolis  of  Perda. 

Abas  (Schah)  his  grandfon,  ninth  king  of  Perda,  of 
the  race  of  the  Sophis,  fuceeeded  his  father  Sefi  at  thirteen 
years  of  age;  he  was  but  eighteen  when  lie  made  hinlfelf 
mailer  of  the  city  Candapar,  which  had  furrendered  in  his 
father’s  reign  to  the  Gpeat  Mogul,  and  all  the  province 
about  it ;  and  ire  preferred  it  afterwards  againft  this  Indian 
emperor,  though  lie  bedeged  it  more  than  once  witli  an 
army  of  300,000  men.  He  was  a  very  merciful  prince; 
and  openly  protected  the  Chriftians  :  he  died  at  thirty-fe- 
ven  years  of  age,  in  1666. 

ABAS  A,  a  fmall  town  of  Romania  ;  it 'has  an  elegant 
mofqtie  and  a  fpacious  kane  or  inn,  and  is  twelve  miles 
from  Adrianople,  on  the  road  to  Conliantinople.  Lat. 
42.  8.  N.  Ion.  26.  35.  E. 

ABASCIA,  or  Abcas,  a  country  in  Ada,  tributary 
to  the  Turks,  (ituated  011  the  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
people  are  poor,  threviffi,  and  treacherous,  infomuch  that 
there  is  no  trading  with  them  without  the  utmoft  caution. 
Their  commodities  are  furs,  buck  and  tyger  ikins,  linen 
yarn,  boxwood  and  bees-wax  :  but  their  greateft  traffic  is 
in  felling  their  Own  children,  and  even  one  another,  to  the 
Turks;  infomuch  that  they  live  in  perpetual  diftruft. 
They  are  deftitute  of  many  neceffaries  of  life,  and  have 
nothing  among  them  that  can  be  called  a  town  ;  though 
we  find  Anacopia,  Dandar,  and  Czekorni,  mentioned  in 
the  maps.  They  have  the  name  of  Chriftians  ;  but  have 
nothing  left  but  the  name,  any  more  than  the  Mitrgrelians 
their  northern  neighbours.  The  men  are  robuft  and 
active,  and  the  women  are  fair  and  beautiful  ;  on  which 
account  the  Turks  give  a  great  price  for  the  female  flaVes, 
which  they  purchafe  very  young. 

ABASCUS,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Sarmatio,  which,  rifing 
from  Mount  Caucafus,  falls  into  the  Euxine,  between  Pi- 
tyus  to  the  eaft,  and  Nods  to  the  Weft. 

To  ABASE,  v.  a.  [ abaijfer ,  Fr.  from  the  Lat.  bajis ,  or 
baffus,  a  barbarous  word,  fignifying  low,  bafe.]  To  de- 
prefs,  to  lower.  To  caft  down,  to  deprefs,  to  bring  loWj 
in  a  figurative  and  perfonal  fenfe,  which  is  the  common 
ufe. — Behold  every  One  that  is  proud,  and  abafe  him.  Job. 
xl.  11. — If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too  much  in 
children  ;  if  their  fpirits  be  abafed  and  broken  much  by 
too  ftrift  an  hand  over  them  ;  they  lofe  all  their  vigour  and. 
induftry.  Locke. 

ABASED,  adj.  in  heraldry,  is  a  term  ufed  of  the 
wings  of  eagles,  when  the  tops  look  dowmwards  towards  the 
point  of  the  fliield  ;  or  when  the  wings  are  Unit ;  the  natu¬ 
ral  way  of  bearing  them  being  fpread  with  the  top  pointing 
to  the  chief  of  the  angle. 

ABASEMENT,  [  The  ftate  of  being  brought  low; 
the  aft  of  bringing  low  ;  depreffion. — There  is  an  abafe- 
ment  becaufe  of  glory;  and  there  is  that  lifteth  up  his  head 
from  a  low  eftate.  Eccl.  xx.  11. 

To  ABASH,  v.  a.  [ abaijfer ,  Fr.]  To  put  into  confu- 
fion  ;  to  make  afhamed.  It  generally  implies  a  fudden  im- 
preffion  of  ffiarne. — They  heard,  and  were  abajldd,  Milton.. 
— The  paffive  admits  the  particles,  fometimes  cAbefore: 
the  cafual  noun. — In  no  wife  fpeak  againft  the  truth,  but. 
be  abajhed  of  the  error  of  thy  ignorance.  Ecclus.  iv.  25. 

The  little  Cupids  hovering  round, 

(As  pictures  prove)  with  garlands  crown’d, 

Abajh'd  at  what  they  faw  and  heard. 

Flew  off,  nor  ever  more  appear’d.  Swift. 

AB  AS  SI,. 
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ABASSI,  or  Agassis,  [  a  filvereoiri  current  in  Perfia, 
equivalent  in  value  to  a  French  livre,  or  ten-pence  half¬ 
penny  flcrli'rig.  It  ‘took  its  name'  from  Schah  Abas  II. 
ki  rig  of  Perfia,  it  nder  Whom  it  was  ft  ruck . 

To  ABATE,  v.  a.  [ abbatre ,  Fr.  to  beat  down.]  To 
le  fieri,  to  diminifh  ;  to  dejeft,  or  dcprcfs  the  mind.  In 
commerce,  to  let  down  the  price  in  felling,  fometimes  to 
beat  down  the  price  in  buying. 

To  Abate,  v.  n.  Togrdwlefs;  as,  his  paflion  abates  ; 
the  Horn',  abates.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  with  the  particle 
e/before  the  thing  lelfened. — In  procefs  of  time  fome  dif- 
eafes  have  abated  of  their  virulence.  Dryden. — In  horfe- 
manfnip,  a  ho'rfe  is  laid  to  abate  or  take  down  his  cur¬ 
vets,  when,  w  orking  upon  curvets,  he  puts  his  two  hind 
legs  to  the  ground  both  at  once,  and  obferves  the  fame  ex- 
adtnefs  in  all  the  times. 

AB AT£iVIENT,yi  [ abatement ,  Fr.]  The  aft  of  aba¬ 
ting  or  lelfening.  The  Hate  of  being  abated. — Coffee  has 
an  oil  ftrongly  combined  and  entangled  with  earthy  par¬ 
ticles  ;  the  mod  noxious  part  of  the  oil  exhales  in  roafting, 
to  the  abatement  of  near  one  quarter  of  its  weight.  Arbuthnol. 

• — The  fum  or  quantity  taken  away  by  the  aCt  of  abating. — 
The  law  of  works  is  that  law,  which  requires  perfedt 
obedience,  without  remiffion  or  abatement.  Locke. — The 
caufe  of  abating ;  extenuation. — We  cannot  plead  in  abate¬ 
ment  of  our  guilt,  that  we  were  ignorant  of  our  duty,  un¬ 
der  the  prepofieffion  of  ill  habits,  and  the  bias  of  a  wrong 
education.  Atterbuty. 

Abatement  inlaw,  is  ufed  in  three  fenfes  :  Thefirft 
is  that  of  removing  or  beating  down  a  nufance.  In  which 
refpeCt,  the  perfon  aggrieved  by  the  nufance  may  abate  or 
remove  the  fame  without  the  formality  of  an  adtion,  fo 
as  he  commit  no  riot  in  the  doing  of  it.  If  a  houfe  or  wall 
is  ereiSted  fo  near  to  mine,  that  it  flops  my  ancient  lights 
(which  is  a  private  nufance),  I  may  enter  my  neighbour’s 
land  and  peaceably  pull  it  down.  Dr  if  a  new  gate  be 
erected  acrofs  the  king’s  highway  (which  is  a  public  nu¬ 
fance),  any  of  the  king’s  fubjefts  palling  that  way  may 
cut  it  down  and  delfroy  it.  And  the  reafon  why  tlie  law 
allows  this  fummary  method  of  doing  one’s  feif  juftice  is, 
becaufe  injuries  of  this  kind  require  an  immediate  remedy, 
and  cannot  wait  for  the  How  progrefsof  the  ordinary  forms 
of  juftice.  3  Blackjl.  5. 

The  fecond  fignification  of  abatement  is,  the  defeating 
or  overthrowing  of  an  adfion,  by  fome  defedt  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings;  as  where  exception  is  taken  to  the  infufticiency 
of  the  matter;  to  the  incertainty  of  the  allegation,  by  mif- 
naming  either  of  the  parties,  or  the  place  ;  to  the  variance 
between  the  writ  and  the  fpecialty  or  record  ;  to  the  in¬ 
certainty  of  the  writ  or  declaration  ;  or  to  the  death  of 
either  of  the  parties  before  judgment  had.  For  thefe  and 
many  Other  caufes,  the  defendant  oftentimes  prays,  that 
the  fuit  of  the  plaintiff  may  for  that  time  ceafe.  And  in 
cafe  of  abatement  in  thefe  refpefts,  all  writs  and  procefs 
muft  begin  de  novo.  In  the  cafe  of  an  indidlmeht,  on  a 
criminal  procefs,  the  defendant  may  plead  in  abatement, 
that  his  name  is  not  as  in  the  indidlment  fpecified,  or  that 
they  have  given  him  a  wrong  addition,  as  yeoman  inftead 
of  gentleman  ;  and  if  the  jury  find  it  fo,  the  indidfment 
Ihall  abate.  But  in  the  end,  there  is  little  advantage  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  defendant  by  means  of  this  kind  of  dilatory 
plea ;  becaufe,  if  the  exception  be  allowed,  a  new  bill  of 
kididfment  may  be  framed,  according  to  what  the  prifoner 
in  his  plea  avers  to  be  the  true  name  and  addition.  For  it 
is  a  rule,  upon  all  pleas  in  abatement,  that  he,  who  takes 
advantage  of  a  flaw,  muft  at  the  fame  time  Ihew  how  it  may 
be  amended.  4  Blackjl.  335. 

The  third  fpecies  of  abatement  is,  where  the  rightful 
poireflion  or  freehold  of  the  heir  or  devifee  is  defeated  or 
overthrown  by  the  intervention  of  a  ftranger.  And  here¬ 
in  it  differs  from  intrufion,  which  is  the  entry  of  a  ftranger 
after  a  particular  eftate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before 
him  in  remainder  or  reverfion.  An  abatement  is  always 
fo  the  prejudice  of  the  heir  or  immediate  devifee  ;  an  in- 
f'rufton  is  always  to  the  prejudice  of  the  remainder-man  or 
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reverfionor.  For  example:  If  a  man  dieth  feized  of  lands 
in  fee  Ample,  and  before  the  entry  of  his  heir,  a  ftranger 
enters  thereon,  this  is  an  abatement ;  but  if  a  man  be  te¬ 
nant  for  life,  with  remainder  to  another  in  fee,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life  a  ftranger  enters,  this  is  an 
intrufion.  The  remedy  in  abatement  or  intrufion  may  be 
by  entry,  without  the  parties  being  put  about  to  bring 
their  aCtion  :  for  as  the  original  entry  of  the  wrong-doer 
was  unlawful,  this  may  therefore  be  remedied  by  the  mere 
entry  of  him  who  hath  right;  unlefs  a  defcent  hath  been 
call,  which  gives  the  heir  of  the  abator  or  intruder  a 
colourable  title,  and  therefore  he  Ihall  not  be  oufted  but 
by  another  making  out  a  better  claim.  3  Blackjl.  175. 

Abatement,  in  heraldry,  an  accidental  mark,  which 
being  added  to  a  coat  of  arms,  the  dignity  of  it  is  abafed,  by 
reafon  of  fome  ftain  or  difhonourable  quality  of  the  bearer. 

Abatement,  in  the  cuftoms,  an  allowance  made  upon 
the  duty  of  goods,  when  the  quantum  damaged  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  judgment  of  two  merchants  upon  oath,  and 
afcertained  by  a  certificate  from  the  furveyor  and  land- 
waiter. 

A  B  ATI  ON,  an  ereClion  at  Rhodes,  as  a  fence  to  the 
trophy  of  Artemilia,  queen  of  Halicarnafius,  Coos,  &c-> 
raifed  in  memory  of  her  victory  over  the  Rhodians  ;  or 
rather  as  a  lcreen  to  conceal  the  difgrace  of  the  Rhodians 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  effacing  or  deftrc'Jfdg  the 
trophy  being  with  them  a  point  of  religion. 

ABATIS,  or  Abattis,^  {abattre,  Fr.  ]  Tothrowdown 
or  beat  down.  In  the  military  art,  it  denoted  a  kind  of 
retrenchment  made  by  a  quantity  of  whole  trees  cut  down, 
and  laid  lengthways  belide  each  other,  the  clofer  the  bet¬ 
ter,  -having  all  their  branches  pointed  towards  the  enemy,, 
which  prevents  his  approach,  at  the  fame  time  that  the- 
trunks  ferve  as  a  breaft-work  before  the  men.  The  ab- 
batis  is  a  very  ufeful  work  on  mod  occafions,  efpecially  on 
fudden  emergencies,  when  trees  are  near  at  hand ;  and  has- 
always  been  practifed,  with  coniiderable  fuccefs,  by  the 
ableft  commanders-  in  all  ages  and  nations. 

Abatis,  an  ancient  term  for  anofficerof  the  ftables. 

ABATER,  f.  The  agent  or  caufe  by  which  an  abate¬ 
ment  is  procured  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  leffened. 

ABATOR,  f.  A  law  term.  One  who  intrudes  into 
houfes  or  land,  void  by  the  death  of  the  former  pofleffor, 
and  yet  not  entered  upon  or  taken  up  by  his  heir,  as  de- 
fcribed  above. 

ABATUDE,  f.  In  old  records,  any  thing  diminiftied. 

ABATURE,y.  [ abatre ,  Fr.]  Thofe  fprigs  of  grafts* 
which  are  thrown  down  by  a  flag  in  his  paffmg  by. 

ABATOS,  an  ifland  of  Egypt,  in  the  Lake  Moeris. 
It  was  famous  for  being  the  fepulchre  of  Ofiris,  and  for 
producing  the  papyrus  plant,  of  which  the  ancients  made 
their  paper. 

ABAVO,  f.  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  Adansonia. 

ABB,  f.  a  term  among  clothiers,  applied  to  the  yarn  of 
a  weaver’s  Warp.  They  fay  alfo  abb-wool  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

ABBA,  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  languages,  fignifies 
father;  and  figuratively,  a  fuperior,  reputed  as  a  father 
in  refpedt  of  age,  dignity,  or  affection.  It  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic,  churches, 
as  a  title  given  to  the  bilhops.  The  biihops  themfelves 
beftow  the  title  Abba  more  eminently  on  the  bifliop  of 
Alexandria;  which  occafioned  the  people  to  give  him  the 
title  of  Baba  or  Papa ,  that  is,  Grandfather-,  a  title  which  he 
bore  before  the  biihop  of  Rome.  It  is  a  Jewifh  titjfe  of 
honour  given  to  certain  rabbins  called  Tanaites:  and  it  is 
alfo  ufed,  by  fome  writers  of  the  middle  age,  for  the  fupe¬ 
rior  of  a  monaftery,  ufually  called  abbot. 

ABBACY.  J'.  [ abbatia ,  Lat.J  The  rights  or  privileges 
of  an  abbot. — According'  to  Felinus,  an  abbacy  is  the. 
dignity  itfelf,  fince  an  abbot  is  a  term  or  word  of  dignity 
and  not  of  office;  arid,  therefore,  even  a  fecular  pfrfon, 
who  has  the  care  of  fouls,  is  fometimes,  in  the  canon  law, 
alfo  ftiled  an  abbot. 

ABBA  DIE  (James),  an  eminent  proteftant  divine,  born 
at  Nay  in  Bern,  1111654;  firlt  educated  under  the  famous 
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John  la  Placettc,  and  afterwards  at  the  univerfity  of  Sedan. 
From  thence  he  went  into  Holland  and  Germany,  and 
was  minifter  in  tbe  French  church  of  Berlin.  He  left  that 
place  in  1690;  came  into  England;  and  was  fome  time 
minifter  in  the  French  church  in  the  Savoy,  London;  and 
was  made  dean  of  Killalow  in  Ireland.  He  died  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1727,  aged  73.  He  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
caufe  of  King  William,  as  appears  in  his  elaborate  de¬ 
fence  of  the  revolution,  and  his  hiftory  of  the  affafii- 
nation-plot.  He  had  great  natural  abilities,  which  he 
improved  by  true  and.ufeful  learning.  He  was  a  moft 
zealous  defender  of  the  primitive  doitrine  of  the  prctef- 
tants,  as  appears  by  his  writings;  and  that  ftrong  nervous 
eloquence  for  which  he  was  fo  remarkable,  enabled  him 
to  enforce  the  doftrines  of  his  profeftion  from  the  pulpit 
with  great  fpirit  and  energy.  He  publifhed  feveral  works 
in  French,  that  were  much  efteemed. 

ABBAS,  fon  of  Abdalmothleb,  and  Mahomet’s  uncle, 
oppofed  his  nephew  .with  all  his  power,  efteeming  him  an 
impoftor  and  infidel ;  but,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  Hegira, 
being  overcome  and  made  a  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
Bendir  in  623,  and  a  great  ranfom  being  demanded  for 
him,  he  reprefented  to  Mahomet,  that  his  paying  it  would 
reduce  him  to  poverty,  which  would  redound  to  the  dif- 
honour  of  the  family.  But  Mahomet  having  been  in¬ 
formed  of  Abbas’s  having  fecreted  large  fums  of  money, 
allied  him  after  the  purl’es  of  gold  he  had  left  in  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  cuftody  at  Mecca.  Abbas,  upon  this,  conceiving 
him  to  be  really  a  prophet,  embraced  his  new  religion; 
became  one  of  his  principal  captains;  and  faved  his  life 
when  in  imminent  danger  at  the  battle  of  Henain,  againft 
the  Thakefites,  foon  after  the  reduflion  of  Mecca.  B.ut 
belides  being  a  great  commander,  Abbas  was  alfo  a 
famous  doftor  of  the  Muffulman  law,  infomuch  that  lie 
read  ledhires  upon  every  chapter  of  the  Koran,  as  his  ne¬ 
phew  pretended  to  receive  them  one  by  one  from  heaven. 
He  died  in  652,  and  his  memory  is  held  in  the  higheft  ve¬ 
neration  among  the  Muffulmans  to  this  day. 

Abbas  (Abul),  furnamed  Saflali,  was  proclaimed  kha- 
lif ;  and  in  him  began  the  dynafty  of  the 

ABBASIDES,  who  polfeffed  the  khalifate  for  524 
years;  and  there  were  thirty-feven  khalifs  of  tliis  race 
who  l'ucceeded  one  another  without  interruption. 

ABBE  ,f.  ina  modern  fenfe,  the  name  of  a  curious  po¬ 
pular  character  in  France,  of  late  very  much  mentioned, 
but  very  little  known,  in  Britain.  The  term  is  not  to  be 
rendered  in  our  language,  as  the  exiftence  of  the  clafs  it 
denominates  is  pofterior  to  the  reformation,  and  no  fuch 
chara&er  was  known  among  the  Romanifts  till  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

Abbes,  according  to  the  ftridteft  definition,  are  perfons 
who  have  never  obtained  any  precife  or  fixed  fettlement  in 
church  or  ftate,  yet  poftefted,  till  very  lately,  the  moft 
ready  accefs  to  all  tables,  and  to  all  communities  in  France. 
Their  drefs  was  rather  that  of  an  academic,  or  of  a  pro- 
fefted  fcholar,  than  of  an  ecclefiaftic ;  and,  by  never  vary¬ 
ing  in  colour,  was  no  incumbrance  on  the  pocket.  We  are 
told  thefe  abb£s  were  very  numerous,  and  no  lefs  infinua- 
ting.  They  were,  in  colleges,  the  inftruftors  of  youth  ; 
in  private  families,  the  tutors  of  young  gentlemen;  and 
many  procured  a  decent  livelihood  by  their  literary  and 
witty  compofttions  of  all  kinds,  from  the  profoundeft  phi- 
lofophy,  to  the  moft  airy  romances.  They  were  in  (Tiort, 
a  body  of  men  who  poftefted  a  fund  of  univerfal  talents 
and  learning,  and  were  inceftantly  employed  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  moft  witty  larcafms,  and  impreflive  truths. 
No  fubjeft  efcaped  them ;  ferious  or  gay,  folid  or  ludicrous, 
facred  or  profane,  all  were  fubfervient  to  their  refearches ; 
and,  as  they  were  converfant  in  the  loweft  as  well  as  the 
higheft  political  topics,  their  fame  was  equally  great  in  the 
learned,  and  in  the  fcribbling  world.  A  diftinguiftiing 
part  of  their  charafter  too  was  their  devotion  to  the  fair- 
fex  :  whofe  favourites,  in  return,  they  had  the  honour  of 
being  in  the  moft  enviable  degree;  the  wit  and  fmartnefs 
for  which  they  were  remarkable,  being  juft  the  very  thing 
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that  fuited  the  French  ladies,  In  fine,  thefe  abbes  were 
fought  after  by  moft  people,  on  varior  accounts;  as  they 
were  equally  men  of  bufinefs  and  pleaf  .re,  not  lefs  expert 
in  the  moft  ferious  tranfaclions,  than  fond  of  enjoying 
their  (hare  in  whatever  occupied  the  gay  world.  Hence 
they  diligently  frequented  all  public  fpettacles,  which  were 
thought  incomplete  without  them ;  and  they  compofed  the 
moft  intelligent  part  of  the  company,  as  they  were  the 
moft  weighty  approvers  or  condemners  of  what  paffed  in 
all  places.  And  it  is  now  faid,  that  by  the  wit,  and  fub- 
tlety  of  their  writings, — by  the  poignancy  of  their  fatire, 
and  the  freedom  of  their  fpeech,  they  were,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  inftruments  of  ftirring  up  the  public  mind, 
and  of  bringing  about  that  aftonifhing  revolution,  which 
will  ever  make  the  moft  prominent  feature  in  the  civil  and 
political  hiftory  of  France. 

Abbe,  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  the  fame  with  abbot. 

ABBEFIORD,  a  fea-port  of  Norway. 

ABBERLOUGH,  a  beautiful  lake  in  Argylefhire. 

ABBERTON,  near  Lexden,  Effex. — Abberton,  near 
Perfliore,  (even  miles'  from  Worcefter,  famous  for  its  mi¬ 
neral  water. — Asberwick,  near  Alnwick,  Northumber¬ 
land. — Abbenhall,  twelve  miles  from  Gloucefter,  three 
from  Newnham,  noted  for  a  fpring  of  water  very  efficaci¬ 
ous  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  eruptions. 

ABBESS,  f.  the  fuperior  of  an  abbey  or  convent  of  nuns. 
The  abbefs  has  the  fame  rights  and  authority  over  her 
nuns  that  the  abbots  regular  have  over  their  monks. 
The  fex  indeed  does  not  allow  her  to  perform  the  fpiritual 
functions  annexed  to  the  priefthood,  wherewith  the  abbot 
is  ufually  invefted;  but  there  are  inftances  of  fome  ab- 
beftes  who  have  a  right  or  rather  a  privilege,  to  commif- 
fion  a  prieft  to  aft  for  them.  They  have  even  a  kind  of 
epifcopal  jurifdiftion,  as  well  as  fome  abbots  who  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  vifitation  of  their  diocefans.  Martene, 
in  his  Treatife  on  the  Rites  of  the  Church,  obferves,  that 
fome  abbeffes  have  formerly  confefted  their  nuns.  But 
he  adds,  that  their  exceffive  curiofity  carried  them  fuch 
lengths,  that  there  arofe  a  neceffity  of  checking  it.  How¬ 
ever,  St.  Bafil,  in  his  rule,  allows  the  abbefs  to  he  prefent 
with  the  prieft  at  the  confeftion  of  her  nuns. 

ABBEVILLE,  a  confiderable  city  of  France  in  Picar¬ 
dy,  and  the  capital  of  Ponthieu;  the  river  Somme  runs 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
It  has  a  collegiate-church,  and  twelve  parifh-churches ; 
the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are  St.  George’s  and  St. 
Giles’s,  befides  a  great  number  of  monafteries  and  nun¬ 
neries,  a  bailiwic,  and  a  prefidial  court.  It  is  a  fortified 
town;  the  walls  are  flanked  with  baftions,  and  furrounded 
by  large  ditches.  The  country  about  it  is  low,  marftiy, 
and  dirty.  It  is  pretty  well  peopled,  and  is  famous  for 
its  manufaftory  of  foaps,  and  linen  and  woollen  cloths.  It 
is  about  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  the  Britifh  channel,  and  (Trips 
may 'come  by  the  river  Somme  to  the  middle  of  the  town. 
This  city  is  52  miles  S.  of  Calais,  and  80  N.  by  W,  of 
Paris.  E.  Ion.  2.  6.  lat.  50.  7. 

ABBEY,  or  ABB Y,  /  [ab'oatia,  Lat.]  A  monaftery  of 
religious  perfons,  whether  men  or  women;  diftinguiffied 
from  religious  houfes  of  other  denominations  by  larger 
privileges. 

Abbeys  differ  from  priories,  in  that  the  former  are  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  an  abbot,  and  the  others  of  a  prior.: 
but  abbot  and  prior  (we  mean  a  prior  conventual)  are 
much  the  fame  thing,  differing  in  little  but  the  name. 
Thefe  abbeys  were  at  firft  no  tiling  more  than  religious 
houfes,  whither  perfons  retired  from  the  buftle  of  the 
world  to  fpend  their  time  in  ftftitude  gnd  devotion.  But 
they  foon  degenerated  from  their  original  inftitution,  and 
procured  large  privileges,  exemptions,  and  riches.  They 
prevailed  greatly  in  England  :  and,  as  they  increafed  in 
riches,  fo  the  date  became  poor ;  for  the  lands  which  thefe 
regulars  pofleffed  were  in  mortua  manu,  i.  e-  could  never 
revert  to  the  lords  who  £ave  them.  This  inconvenience 
gave  rife  to  the  ftatutes  againft  gifts  in  mortmain,  which 
prohibited  donations  to  thefe  religious  houfes:  and  Lord 
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Coke  tells  us,  that  feveral  lords,  at  their  creation,  had  a 
elaufe  in  their  grant,  that  the  donor  might  give  or  fell  his 
land  to  whom  he  would  (exceptis  viris  religiojis  &  JudceisJ, 
excepting  monks  and  Jews. 

Thefe  places  were  wholly  abolifhed  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation;  Henry  VIII.  having  firrt  ap¬ 
pointed  vifitors  to  infpeil  into  the  lives  of  the  monks  and 
nuns,  which  were  found  in  fome  places  very  diforderly  : 
upon  which,  the  abbots,  perceiving  their  dilfolution  una¬ 
voidable,  were  induced  to  refign  their  houfes  to  the  king, 
who  by  that  means  became  inverted  with  the  abbey-lands : 
thefe  were  afterwards  granted  to  different  perfons,  whofe 
defendants  enjoy  them  at  this  day :  they  were  then  valued 
at  2,853,000k  per  annum, — animmenfe  fum  in  thofe  days. 

Though  the  fuppreffion  of  religious  houfes,  even  con- 
fidered  in  a  political  light  only,  was  of  a  very  great  na¬ 
tional  benefit,  it  muff  be  owned  that,  at  the  time  they 
flouriflied,  they  were  not  entirely  ufelefs.  Abbeys  or 
monafteries  were  then  the  repolitories,  as  well  as  the  ierni- 
naries  of  learning;  many  valuable  books  and  national  re¬ 
cords,  as  well  as  private  evidences,  have  been  preferved 
in  their  libraries ;  the  only  places  wherein  they  could  have 
been  fafely  lodged  in  thofe  turbulent  times.  Many  of 
thofe  which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  were 
deffroyed  with  more  than  Gothic  barbarity  at  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  abbeys.  Thefe  ravages  are  pathetically  la¬ 
mented  by  John  Bale,  in  his  declaration  upon  Leland’s 
Journal,  1549.  “  Covetoufnefs  (fays  he)  was  at  that  time 

fo  bufy  about  private  commodity,  that  public  wealth,  in 
that  mod  necelfary  and  of  refpedt,  was  not  any  where  re¬ 
garded.  A  number  of  them  which  purchafed  thefe  fu- 
perftitious  manfions,  referved  of  the  library-books,  fome 
to  ferve  their  jacks,  fome  to  fcour  the  candlefficks,  and 
fome  to  rub  their  boots ;  fome  they  fold  to  the  grocer 
and  foap-feller;  and  fome  they  fent  over  the  fea  to  the 
book-binders,  not  in  fmall  numbers,  but  in  whole  (hips 
full;  yea,  the  univerfities  of  this  realm  are  not  clear  of 
fo  deteftable  a  faff.  I  know  a  merchant  that  bought  the 
contents  of  two  noble  libraries  for  forty  lhillings  price ;  a 
fhame  it  is  to  be  fpoken!  This  ftuff  hath  he  occupied  in- 
ftead  of  grey  paper,  by  the  fpace  of  more  than  thefe  ten 
years,  and  yet  he  hath  Itore  enough  for  as  many  years  to 
come.  I  fhall  judge  this  to  be  true,  and  utter  it  with  hea- 
vinefs,  that  neither  the  Britons  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  nor  yet  the  Engliffi  people  under  the  Danes  and 
Normans,  had  ever  fuch  damage  of  their  learned  monu¬ 
ments  as  we  have  feen  in  our  time.” 

In  thofe  days  every  abbey  had  at  lead  one  perfon  whofe 
office  it  was  to  inrtruft  youth;  and  tire  hirtorians  of  this 
country  are  chiefly  beholden  to  the  monks  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  have  of  former  national  events.  In  thefe 
houfes  alfo  the  arts  of  painting,  architeffure,  and  printing, 
were  cultivated.  The  religious  houfes  alfo  were  hofpitals 
for  the  fick  and  poor;  affording  likewife  entertainment  to 
travellers  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  inns.  In  them 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  were  heirs  to  their  founders 
could  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  ancient  and  faithful 
fervants,  by  procuring  them  corodies,  or  dated  allow¬ 
ances  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothes.  They  were  likewife 
an  afylum  for  aged  and  indigent  perfons  of  good  family. 
The  neighbouring  places  were  alfo  greatly  benefited  by 
the  fairs  procured  for  them,  and  by  their  exemption  from 
fored-laws;  add  to  which,  that  the  monadic  ertates  were 
generally  let  at  very  eafy  rents,  the  fines  given  at  renewals 
included. 

The  abbots  who  prefided  over  thefe  monarteries,  were 
many  of  them  called  to  parliament,  and  had  fe^ts  and 
votes  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  Of  abbots  and  priors  who 
rtatedly  and  condantly  enjoyed  this  privilege,  there  were 
twenty-nine  in  all,  viz.  the  Abbot  of  Tewkelbury,  the 
Prior  of  Coventry,  the  Abbots  of  Waltham,  Cirencef- 
ter,  St,  John’s  at  Colcheder,  Croyland,  Shrewlbury,  Sel¬ 
by,  Bardney,  St.  Bennet’s  of  Hulme,  Thorney,  Hyde  at 
Wincherter,  Winchelcomb,  Battel,  Reading,  St.  Mary’s 
jn  York,  Ramfey,  Peterborough,  St.  Peter’s  in  Glouceder, 
Vol.1.  Ne.  t. 
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Gladonbury,  St.  Edmundlbury,  St.  Aurtin  in  Canterbu¬ 
ry,  St.  Alban’s,  Wedminder,  Abingdon,  Eveffiam, 
Malmfbury,  and  Tavidock,  and  the  prior  of  St.  John’s 
of  Jerufalem,  who  was  rtyled.  the  firft  baron  of  England, 
but  it  was  in  refpeft  to  the  lay  barons  only,  for  he  was  the 
lad  of  the  fpiritual  barons. 

The  abbey-lands,  before  the  diflolution  of  the  monaf¬ 
teries,  were  many  of  them  difcharged  from  the  payment 
of  tithes;  either  by  the  pope’s  bulls;  or  by  real  compod- 
tion  with  the  parfon,  patron,  and  ordinary;  or  by  their 
order,  as  Cirtertians,  Templars,  Kofpitalars,  and  Prse- 
mondratenfes.  But  this  was  only  fo  long  as  the  lands  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  feveral  religious  focieties,  and 
were  cultivated  by  them,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  their  te¬ 
nants  or  lellees.  Thefe  exemptions  by  the  dilfolution  had 
been  abolifhed,  if  they  had  not  been  continued  by  the  aft 
of  parliament  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  13.  with  refpeft  to  fuch 
of  the  monarteries  as  were  diffolved  by  that  aft;  which 
enafts,  that  they  who  rtiall  have  any  lands  belonging  to  the 
faid  religious  houfes,  (hall  enjoy  them  difcharged  of  the 
payment  of  tythes,  in  like  manner  as  the  abbots  and  others 
enjoyed  the  fame  at  the  time  of  their  dilfolution.  Which 
aft  alfo  created  a  new  difcharge,  which  was  not  before  at 
the  common  law,  that  is,  unity  of  the  pojfejjion  of  the  par- 
fonage-and  land  tithable  in  the  fame  hand;  for  if  the  mo¬ 
nartery,  at  the  time  of  the  dilfolution,  was  feifed  of  the 
lands  and  reftory,  and  had  paid  no  tithes  within  the  me¬ 
mory  of  man  for  the  lands;  thofe  lands  fhall  now  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  payment  of  tythe,  by  a  fuppofed  perpetual 
unity  of  poffellion ;  becaufe  the  fame  perfons  that  had  the 
lands,  having  alfo  the  parfonage,  could  not  pay  tithes  to 
themfelves.  And  now,  though  the  titles  of  difcharge 
under  31  Henry  VIII.  are  many  of  them  lod,  and  cannot 
be  made  out  at  this  day;  yet  if  the  lands  of  a  religious 
houfe  have  been  held  lince  the  dilfolution  freed  from  the 
payment  of  tythes,  it  fliall  be  intended  that  they  were  held 
l'o  before.  Wood ,  b.  2.  c.  2. 

ABBEYBOYLE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Rofcommon,  and  province  of  Connaught,  fituate  on 
the  river  Buelle,  over  which  there  are  two  done  bridges. 
It  is  eighty-four  miles  from  Dublin,  and  is  remarkable  for 
an  old  abbey.  W.  long.  8.32.  lat.  56.  54. 

ABBEYHOLM,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  fo  called  from 
an  abbey  built  there  by  David  king  of  Scots.  It  rtands  on 
an  arm  of  the  fea,  16  miles  from  Carlille.  W.  long.  2. 
38.  Lat.  54.  45. 

ABBEY-LUBBER,  f.  A  flothful  loiterer  in  areligious 
houfe,  under  pretence  of  retirement  and  auderity. 

ABBOT,  f.  [in  the  lower  Latin  abbas ,  from  as*  father, 
which  fenfe  was  dill  implied ;  fo  that  the  abbots  were 
called  patres,  and  abbelfes  matres  mcnaferii.']  The  chief  of 
a  convent,  or  fellowfhip  of  canons.  Of  thefe,  fome  in 
England  were  mitred,  fome  not:  thofe  that  were  mitred, 
were  exempted  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  diocefan,  hav¬ 
ing  in  themfelves  epifcopal  authority  within  their  precindts, 
and  being  alfo  lords  of  parliament.  Tire  other  fort  were 
fubjebt  to  the  diocefan  in  all  fpiritual  government.  Some 
were  called  crofiered  abbots,  from  their  bearing  the  crolier 
or  partoral  rtaff.  Others  were  ililed  oecumenical  or  univer- 
fal  abbots,  in  imitation  of  the  patriarch  of  Conrtantinople  : 
while  others  were  termed  cardinal  abbots,  from  the  if 
fuperiority  over  all  other  abbots.  At  prefent,  in  the 
Roman-catholic  countries,  the  principal  didinttions  ob- 
ferved  between  abbots  are  thofe  of  regular  and  commen¬ 
datory.  The  former  take  the  vow  and  wear  the  habit  of 
their  order  ;  whereas  the  latter  are  feculars,  though  they 
are  obliged  by  their  bulls  to  take  orders  when  ot  proper 
age.  Anciently,  the  ceremony  of  creating  an  abbot  com- 
firted  in  clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  ntcutus,  or 
cowl;  putting  the  partoral  rtaff'  into  his  hand,  and  the 
fltoes  called  pcdalcs  on  his  feet;  but  at  prefent,  it  is  only  a 
fimple  benediftion,  improperly  called,  by  fome,  confe- 
cration. 

Abbot  (George),  archbiQmp  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
Odt.  29,  1562,  at  Guildford  in  Surrey.  He  went  through 
D  his 
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"his  (Indies  at  Oxford,  and  in  1597  was  chofen  principal  of 
Univerfity  College.  In  1599,  he  was  inftalled  dean  of 
Winchefter :  the  year  following,  he  was  chofen  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  and  a  fecond  time 
in  603.  In  1604,  that  tranflation  of  the  bible  now  in  ufe 
was  begun  by  the  direction  of  king  James;  and  Dr.  Ab¬ 
bot  was  the  fecond  of  eight  divines  of  Oxford,  to  whom 
the  care  of  tranflating  the  whole  New  Teftament  (except¬ 
ing  the  epiftles)  was  committed.  The  year  following,  he 
was  a  third  time  vice-chancellor.  In  1608,  lie  went  to 
Scotland  with  George  Hume  earl  of  Dunbar,  to  aflift  in 
eftabli  filing  an  union  betwixt  the  kirk  of  Scotland  and  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  in  this  affair  he  behaved  with  lb 
much  addrefs  and  moderation,  that  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  his  future  preferment.  For  king  James  ever  after 
paid  great  deference  to  his  advice  and  counfel ;  and  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Overton  bifliop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven¬ 
try,  he  named  Dr.  Abbot  for  his  fucceffor,  who  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  conftituted  bifhop  of  thofe  two  united  fees  in 
Dec.  1609.  A.bout  a  month  afterwards  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  London,  and  on  the  fecond  of  November 
following  was  railed  to  thearchiepifcopal  fee. 

His  great  zeal  for  the  proteftant  religion  made  him  a 
ftrenuous  promoter  of  the  match  between  the  Elector  Pa¬ 
latine  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth  ;  which  was  accordingly 
concluded  and  folemnized  on  the  14th  of  February,  161  2, 
the  archbifhop  performing  the  ceremony  on  a  ftage  erected 
in  the  royal  chapel.  In  the  following  year  happened  the 
famous  cafe  of  divorce  betwixt  the  lady  Francis  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Robert  earl  of  Ef- 
fex  :  an  affair  which  has  been  by  many  confidered  as  one 
of  the  greateft  blemilhes  of  king  James’s  reign:  but  the 
part  atfted  therein  by  the  archbilhop  added  much  to  the 
reputation  he  had  already  acquired 'for  incorruptible  inte¬ 
grity.  He  prepared  a  fpeech,  which  he  intended  to  have 
fpoken againft  the  nullity  of  the  marriage,  in  the  court  of 
Lambeth  ;  but  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  the  king 
ordered  the  opinions  to  be  given  in  few  words.  He  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  inflexible  in  his  opinion  againft  the  ‘di¬ 
vorce  ;  and  drew  up  his  reafons,  which  the  king  thought 
fit  to  anfwer  himfelf.  It  need  fcarcely  be  added,  that  fen- 
tence  was  given  in  the  lady’s  favour.  In  1618,  the  king 
publiflied  a  declaration,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all 
churches,  permitting  fports  and  paftimes  on  the  Lord’s 
day  :  this  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the  archbifhop  ;  who, 
happening  to  be  at  Croydon  when  it  came  thither,  had  the 
courage  to  forbid  its  being  read. 

Being  now  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health,  the  archbifhop 
ufedin  the  fummer  to  go  to  Hampfhire  for  the  fake  of  re¬ 
creation  ;  and  being  invited  by  Lord  Zouch  to  hunt  in  his 
park  at  Bramfhill,  he  met  there  with  the  greateft  misfor¬ 
tune  that  ever  befel  him  ;  for  he  accidentally  killed  the 
game-keeper  by  an  arrow  from  a  crofs-bow  which  he  fliot 
at  one  of  the  deer.  The  accident  threw  him  into  a  deep 
melancholy ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  kept  a  monthly  faft  on 
Tuefday,  the  day  on  which  this  mifchance  happened,  and 
he  fettled  an  annuity  of  20I.  on  the  'widow.  There  were 
feveral  perfons  who  took  an  advantage  of  this  misfortune, 
to  leffen  him  in  the  king’s  favour  ;  but  his  majefty  laid, 
“  An  angel  might  have  mifcarried  in  this  fort.”  Flis  ene¬ 
mies  alleging  that  he  had  incurred  an  irregularity,  and 
was  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  performing  the  offices  of  a 
primate  ;  thekmg  directed  a  commifiion  to  ten  perfons  to 
inquire  into  this  matter. 

The  refult,  however,  was  not  fatisfaftory  to  his  grace’s 
enemies ;  it  being  declared,  that,  as  the  murder  w'as  invo¬ 
luntary,  he  had  hot  forfeited  his  archiepifcopal  character. 
The  archbifhop  thenceforward  feldom  affifted  at  the 
council,  being  chiefly  hindered  by  his  infirmities  ;  but 
in  the  king’s  laft  illnefs  he  was  fent  for,  and  attended  with 
great  conftancy  till  his  majefty  expired  on  the  27th  of 
March  1625.  He  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  King  Charles  I.  though  very  infirm  and  much 
troubled  with  the  gout.  At  length  being  worn  out  with 
cares  and  infirmities,  he  died  at  Croydon,  the  5th  of  Aug. 
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1633,  aged  71  years;  and  was  buried  at  Guildford,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  endowed  an  hofpital 
with  lands.to  the  amount  of  300I.  per  annum.  A  ftately 
monument  is  ereCted  over  the  grave,  with  the  effigy  of 
the  archbifhop  in  his  robes. 

Fie  (flowed  himfelf,  in  moft  circumflances  of  his  life,  a 
man  of  great  moderation  to  all  parties;  and  was  defirous 
that  the  clergy  (flould  attract  the  erteem  of  the  laity  by  the 
fanftity  of  their  manners,  rather  than  claim  it  as  due  to 
their  function. 

Abbot  (Robert),  elder.brother  to  the  former,  born  at 
Guildford  in  1560,  went  through  his  ftuaies  in  Baliol 
college,  Oxford.  In  1582,  he  took  his  degree  of  mafter 
of  arts,  and  foon  became  a  celebrated  preacher ;  and  to 
this  talent  he  chiefly  owed  his  preferment.  Upon  his  firft 
fernton  at  Worcefter,  he  was  chofen  lecturer  in  that  city, 
and  foon  after  refitor  of  All  Saintsin  thefame  place.  John 
Stanhope,  Efq.  happening  to  hear  him  preach  at  Paul’s- 
crofs,  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  he  immediately  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  rich  living  of  Bingham  in  Nottingham- 
fflire.  In  1597,  he  took  his  degree  of  dofitor  in  divinity  : 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  king  James’s  reign,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty  ;  who  had  fuch  an 
opinion  of  him  as  a  writer,  that  he  ordered  the  doctor’s 
book  De  Antichrijlo  to  be  printed  with  his  own  commentary 
upon  part  of  the  Apoealypfe.  In  1609,  he  was  elected 
mafter  of  Baliol  college ;  which  truft  he  difcharged  with 
the  utmoft  care  and  afliduity,  by  his  frequent  lectures  to 
the  fcholars,  by  his  continual  prefence  at  public  exercifes, 
and  by  promoting  temperance  in  the  fociety.  In  Nov. 
1610,  he  tvas  made  prebendary  of  Normanton  in  the 
church  of  Southwell;  and,  in  1612,  the  king  appointed 
him  regius  profefforof  divinity  at  Oxford.  The  fame  of 
his  leftures  became  very  great ;  and  thofe  which  he  gave 
upon  the  fupreme  power  of  kings  againft  Bellarmine  and 
Suarez,  fo  much  pleafed  his  majefty,  that  wdien  the  fee  of 
Salifbury  became  vacant,  he  named  him  to  that  bi (hop - 
ric,  and  lie  was  confecrated  by  his  own  brother  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  Dec.  3,  1615.  When  he  came  to  Saliftmry,  he 
found  the  cathedral  in  a  ftate  of  decay,  owing  to  the  covet- 
oufnefs  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  it ;  however,  he  found 
means  to  draw  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  prebenda¬ 
ries,  which  he  applied  to  the  reparation  of  the  church. 
He  then  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  duties  of  his  function  with 
great  diligence  and  afliduity,  vifiting  his  whole  diocefe  in 
perfon,  and  preaching  every  Sunday  whilft  health  would 
permit.  But  this  was  not  long :  for  his  fedentary  life, 
and  clofe  application  to  ftudy,  brought  upon  him  the  gra¬ 
vel  and  done  ;  of  which  he  died  on  the  2d  of  March  1618, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age ;  having  not  filled  the  fee 
quite  two  years  and  three  months,  and  being  one  of  the 
five  bifhops  which  Salifbury  had  in  fix  years.  He  was 
buried oppofite  to  the bilhop’s  feat  in  the  cathedral.  Dr. 
Fuller,  (peaking  of  the  two  brothers,  fays,  “  that  George 
was  the  more  plaufible  preacher,  Robert  the  greater 
fcholar  ;  George  the  abler  ftatefman,  Robert  the  deeper 
divine;  gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  fmile  in  Ro¬ 
bert.”  He  publiflied  feveral  pieces :  he  alfo  left  behind 
him  fundry  manufcripts,  which  Dr.  Corbet  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

Abbots,  or  Apewood-Castle,  in  Staffordfhires 
fituated  on  a  lofty  round  promontory,  and  a  deep  ridge  of 
hills  extending  a  mile  in  length,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
one  continued  fortification  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  is  in 
theparifh  of  Seifdon,  feven  miles  from  Wolverhampton. 
— Abbot’s-Anne,  near  Andover,  Hampfhire. — Ab- 
bot’s-Beckington,  on  the  river  Towridge,  Devon- 
(hire. 

ABBOTS-BROMLEY,  a  market-town  in  Stafford- 
fhire.  After  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries,  it  was 
given  to  the  Lord  Paget';  and  has  fince  been  called  Paget’s 
Bromley,  and  is  fo  denominated  in  the  county  map.  But 
it  retains  its  old  name  in  the  king’s  books,  and  is  a  difcharg¬ 
ed  vicarage  of  30I.  clear  yearly  value.  W.  long.  1.  53. 
lat.  52.  50.— The  place  conlifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet,  about 
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the  middle  of  which  is  the  town-hall,  wherein  are  annual¬ 
ly  held  the  court-leet  and  court-baron  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Karl  of  Uxbridge,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  patron  of 
the  church;  here  is  alfo  a  market-place,  which  is  fpa- 
cious  and  very  clean.  The  houfes  ire  neat,  and  built  in 
general  of  brick. 

Bromley  hands  in  a  fine  open  fertile  country,  difiant 
from  Litchfield  n  miles;  Rugely,  Uttoxeter,  and  Wolfe  - 
ley-bridge,  6  ;  from  Stafford  13  ;  and  from  London  128. 
It  has  a  free  grammar-fchool,  founded  in  1603,  by  Mr. 
Richard  Clarke.  Alio  an  aims-houfe  well  endowed,  by 
Lambert  Bagot,  Efq.  in  1703,  for  fix  poor  old  men;  and 
feveral  other  charities,  to  a  confiderable  amount.  The 
market-day  is  on  Tuefday  ;  and  there  are  three  fairs  held 
annually,  for  horfes,  cows,  pigs,  fheep,  &c.  viz.  on 
the  Tuefday  after  Midlent  Sunday,  the  22d  of  May,  and 
the  4th  of  September. 

ABBOTSBURY,  a  fmall  town  in  Dorfetfhire,  10 
miles  from  Dorchefter,  8  from  Weymouth,  7  from  Brid- 
port,  and  127  from  London.  The  abbey,  from  which 
this  town  took  its  name,  was  founded  by  a  Norman  lady, 
about  the  year  1026;  and  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  W'ere  confiderable  benefactors  to 
it.  The  church  is  a  large  and  handlome  ItruCture,  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 
not  very  long  before  the  reformation  ;  it  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  town,  and  the  whole  length  is  forty-eight 
feet.  St.  Catherine’s  chapel  ftands  on  an  high  round  hill, 
half  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  town  :  it  has  two  porches,  a  turret 
at  the  weft  end,  and  windows  all  round  it.  It  is  a  ftrong 
handfome  building,  with  a«  compafs  roof  arched  with 
ft  one,  and  is  efteemed  a  great  curioffty,  and  one  of  the  moft 
venerable  pieces  of  antiquity  this  kingdom  has  to  boaft. 
By  the  ftile  of  building,  it  feems  to  have  been  ereCted  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  ferves,  by  its  high  fituation, 
both  for  a  fea  and  land  mark.  This  town  formerly  had  a 
market  on  Fridays,  afterwards  changed  to  Thurfdays,  and 
two  fairs  ;  but  the  market  and  one  of  the  fairs  are,  of 
late  years,  quite  decayed.  Here  is  ftill  one  fair  yearly  on 
St.  Peter’s  day,  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  abbey.  In  1706, 
the  weft  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  down.  The  principal 
p>art  of  the  inhabitants  (which  are  not  numerous)  depend 
chiefly  on  fifhing,  or  on  the  cultivation  of  fmall  farms  ; 
and  others  are  employed  in  fpinning  of  cotton,  which  is 
here  manufactured  into-ftockings,  the  excellency  of  which 
has  long  acquired  great  reputation.  There  is  a  free-fchool 
for  teaching  twenty  poor  boys  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic;  at  firft  endowed  with  12I.  perann.  lince  augmented 
to  20I.  by  the  late  Mrs.  Horner.  The  town  lies  near  the 
Ihore,  where  vaft  quantities  of  fine  mackarel  are  caught 
from  the  middle  of  March  till  Midfummer ;  they  have 
fometimes  caught  30  or  40,000  at  a  draught,  and  100  have 
been  fold  for  a  penny  :  there  are  many  curious  ftones  on 
the  beach,  and  ftone  is  dug  in  the  quarries  near  the  fhore, 
very  ferviceable  for  fating  or  paving.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  Abbotlbury  is  a  large  decoy,  well  co¬ 
vered  with  wood,  where  plenty  of  wild  fowl  refort,  and 
are  taken.  A  little  weft  of  the  town  is  a  noble  fwannery, 
much  vilitedby  Grangers  :  in  the  open  part  of  the  fleet  are 
kept  6  or  700,  formerly  1500,  fwans :  the  royalty  belonged 
anciently  to  the  abbot ;  lince  to  the  family  of  the  Strange- 
ways;  now  to  the  countefs  dowager  of  Ilchefter,  who  has 
a  fmall  houfe  upon  the  margin  of  the  beach,  where  fhe 
ufually  refidesfome  time  in  the  fumriier  months.  About 
a  mile  and  an  half  weft  of  the  town  is  an  old  fortification. 
The  vicinity  of  this  town  to  Weymouth,  being  a  pleafant 
ride,  occafions,  in  the  bathing-feafon,  frequent  excurlions 
of  company  from  that  place,  particularly  of  fuch  as  are 
curious  in  monaftk  antiquities  ;  or  have  a  tafte  for  roman¬ 
tic  profpeCts;  none  of  whom  ever  yifit  this  place  without 
expreflions  of  the  utmoft  fatisfaClion  and  pleafure.  Lat. 
50.  38.  W.  Ion.  2.  42. 

Abbotsbury,  near  Barley,  Hertf.  Abbot’s-Cares- 
■well,  Devon. — Abbot’s-Crome,  Wore.— .%ebot’.s- 
Fee-Tything,  near  Sherborne,  Dorfet. — Abeotsham, 
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near  Biddeford,  Devon.—  Abbot’s-Lang  ley,  near 
Barkway,  Hertf. — Abbot’s-Leigh,  or  Isle,  near  II- 
minfter,  Somerfet. — Abbotsley,  near  St.  Neot’s,  Hunt. 
Abbot’s-Moreton,  Worceft. — Abbotstock,  De¬ 
von. — Abbotstoke,  near  Bemifter,  Dorfet. — Abbot- 
stone,  near  Kingfwood,  Glou.  called  alfo  Wyke,  from 
a  winding  brook  that  runs  by  it. — Abbotstoke,  near 
Syfton,  Glou. — Abbotstoke,  Wilts. — Abbotstoke, 
near  Alresford,  Hants. — Abbotsroot,  Dorfet.  near 
Wimborne. — Abbotsvvood,  :  orceft.  4  miles  N.  W.  of 
Perlhore. — Abbot’s  Worth  y,  near  Winchefter,  Hants. 

• — Abbot’s-Cou rt,  in  Walton,  Surrey. 

ABBOT3HIP,  f.  The  ftate  or  privilege  of  an  abbot. 

To  ABBREVIATE,  v.  a.  [ abbreviare ,  Lat.]  To 
Ihorten  by  contraction  of  parts  without  lofs  of  the  main 
fubftance;  to  abridge. — The  only  invention  of  late  years, 
which  hath  contributed  towards,  politenefs  in  difeourfe,  is 
that  of  abbreviating  or  reducing  words  of  many  fyllables 
into  one,  by  lopping  off:'  the  reft.  Swift.. — To  Ihorten,  to 
cut  fttort. 

ABBREVIATION,  f.  The  a6t  of  abbreviating.  The 
means  ufed  to  abbreviate,  as  characters  fignifying  whole 
words  ;  words  contracted. — By  itatute  4  G.  2.  c.  26.  all 
law  proceedings  fhall  be  in  the  Englifti  tongue,  and  written 
in  a  common  legible  hand  and  character,  and  in  words  at 
length  and  not  abbreviated  :  but  by  6  G.  2.  c.  14.  this  is 
fomewhat -mitigated,  which  allows,  that  they  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  like  manner  of  exprefling  numbers  by  figures  as 
hath  been  commonly  ufed,  and  with  fuch  abbreviations  as 
are  now  commonly  ufed  in  tife  Englifti  language. 

ABBREVI  ATOP-,  f.  [, abbreviated ,  Fr.]  One  who 
abbreviates,  or  abridges. 

Abbreviators,  a  college  of  feventy-two  perfons  in 
the  chancery  of  Rome,  who  draw  up  the  pope’s  briefs, 
and  reduce  petitions,  when  granted  by  him,  into  proper 
form  for  being  converted  into  bulls. 

ABBREVIATURE,  J.  \_abbreviatura,  Lat.]  A  mark 
ufed  for  the  fake  of  (hortening.  A  compendium  or 
abridgement. — He  who  prays  for  him  that  wrongs  him, 
forgiving  all  his  faults  ;  who  fooner  ftiews  mercy  than 
anger ;  who  offers  violence  to  his  appetite,  in  all  things 
endeavouring  to  fubdue  the  fiefti  to  the  fpirit :  this  is 
an  excellent  abbreviature  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  Chrif- 
tian.  Taylor.  ' 

ABBREUVOIR,/.  [a  watering-place.  Ital.  abbeverato, 
dal  verbo  bevere.  Lat.  biberc.  This  word  is  derived  by 
Menage,  not  much  acquainted  with  the  Teutonic  dialefts, 
from  adbibare  for  adbibere  ;  but  more  probably  it  comes 
from  the  fame  root  with  brew.~\  Among  mafons,  the  joint 
or  juncture  of  two  ftones,  or  the  interltice  between  two 
ftones  to  be  filled  up  with  mortar. 

ABBS-HEAD,  St.  a  promontory  or  head-land  in  Ecr- 
wickfhire,  Scotland,  in  the  divifton  of  Lamber  Muir.  It 
is  the  midway  between  Coldingham  and  Lumfden.  This 
head-land  is  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  frith  of  Forth. 
-^at-.55-55-  Ion.  1. 56. W. 

ABBTENAU,  a  market  town,  in  the  archbifhopric  of 
Saltzburgh,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  about  ten 
miles  N.  W.  of  Radftadt,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Salzach. 

ABCEDARY,or  Abcedari  an, yzt/j.anepithet  given  to 
compofitions,  the  part  of  which  are  difpofed  in  the  order 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet :  thus  we  fay,  Abcedarian 
pfalms,  lamentations,  hymns,  & c. 

ABCOlJpE,  a  village,  about  nine  miles  from  Amfter- 
dam,  on  the  road  to  Utrecht. 

ABCOURT,  a  town  near  St.  Germain’s,  four  leagues 
from  Paris.  Here  is  a  bride  chalybeate  water  impregnated 
with  fixed  air  and 'the  foil'll  alkali;  and  refembling  the 
water  of  Spa  and  llmington. 

ABDALLA,  the  fon  of  Abdalmothleb,  was  the  father- 
of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  Several  other  Arabians  of 
eminence  bore  the  fame  name. 

ABDALMALEK,  the  fon  of  Mirvan,  and  the  fifth 
khalif  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades,  furnamed  Rafch  al 
Hegianat,  i.  e.  the  lkinner  of  a.lione,  becaufe.  of  his  ex¬ 
treme; 
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treme  avarice ;  as  alfo  Aboulzcbah ,  becaufe  his  breath  was 
faid  to  be  fo  poifonous  as  to  kill  all  the  flies  which  relied  on 
his  face.  Yet  he  furpafled  all  his  predeceflors  in  power  and 
dominion;  for  in  his  reign  the  Indies  were  conquered  in 
the  eaft,  and  his  armies  penetrated  Spain  in  the  weft :  he 
likewife  extended  his  empire  toward  the  fouth,  by  making 
himfelf  matter  of  Medina  and  Mecca.  He  began  his  reign 
in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  648;  reigned 
fifteen  years;  and  four  of  his  Ions  enjoyed  the  khalifate 
one  after  another. 

ABDALMOTHLEB,  or  Abdai,  Mateleb,  the  fon 
of  Hafiiem,  the  father  of  Abdalla,  and  grandfather  of 
Mahomet  the  prophet  of  the  Muffulmans,  was,  it  is  faid, 
of  fuch  wonderful  comelinefs  and  beauty,  that  all  women 
who  law  him  became  enamoured;  which  may  have  given 
occalion  to  that  prophetic  light  which,  according  to  the 
Arabians,  l'hone  on  the  forehead  of  him,  his  anceftors, 
and  defcendants ;  it  being  certain  that  they  were  very  hand- 
fome  and  graceful  men.  He  died  when  Mahomet,  of 
whom  he  had  taken  particular  care,  was  onl"  eight  or  nine 
years  old;  aged,  according  to  fome,  no,  and  according  to 
other  writers  1 20. 

ABDALONYMUS,  or  Abdolonymus  (in  claflic 
hiltory),  of  the  royal  family  of  Sidon,  and  defcended 
frond  king  Cinyras,  was  contented  to  live  in  obfcurity, 
and  obtain  his  fubfiltence  by  cultivating  a  garden,  while 
Strato  was  in  pofleflion  of  the  crown  of  Sidon.  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  having  depofed  Strato,  enquired  whether 
any  of  the  race  of  Cinyras  was  diving,  that  he  might  fet 
him  on  the  throne.  It  was  generally  thought  that  the 
whole  race  was  extinft:  but  at  la(t  Abdalonymus  was 
thought  of,  and  mentioned  to  Alexander;  who  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  fome  of  his  foldiers  to  fetch  him.  They 
found  the  good  man  at  work,  happy  in  his  poverty,  and 
entirely  a  Itranger  to  the  noife  of  arms,  with  which  all 
Alia  was  at  that  time  disturbed ;  and  they  could  fcarcely 
perfuade  him  they  were  in  earned.  Abdalonymus  at  firft 
thought  it  an  infult  offered  to  his  poverty.  He  requelted 
them  not  to  trouble  him  with  their  impertinent  jefts,  and 
to  find  feme  other  way  of  amufing  themfelves,  which 
might  leave  him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  obfeure 
habitation.  At  length,  however,  they  convinced  him 
that  they  were  ferious  in  their  propofal,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  regal  office,  and  accompany  them 
to  the  palace.  No  fooner  was. he  in  pofleflion  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  than  pride  and  envy  created  him  enemies,  who 
cvhifpered  their  murmurs  in  every  place,  till  at  laft  they 
reached  the  ear  of  Alexander;  who,  commanding  the 
new-elefted  prince  to  be  fent  for,  required  of  him,  with 
what  temper  of  mind  he  had  borne  his  poverty.  “  Would 
to  heaven,  (replied  Abdalonymus,)  that  I  may  be  able  to 
bear  my  crown  with  equal  moderation :  for  when  1  pof- 
fefled  little,  I  wanted  nothing :  thefe  hands  fupplied  me 
with  whatever  I  defired.”  From  this  anfwer  Alexander 
formed  fo  high  an  idea  of  his  wifdorn,  that  he  confirmed 
the  choice  he  had  before  made,  and  annexed  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  province  to  the  government  of  Sidon. 

ABDALS,  in  the  ealtern  countries,  a  kind  of  faints 
fuppofed  to  be  infpired  to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  The 
word  comes,  perhaps,  from  the  Arabic  Abdallah ,  the 
fervant  of  God.  They  are  often  carried  by  excefs  of 
zeal,  efpecially  in  the  Indies,  to  run  about  the  fireets,  and 
kill  all  they  meet  of  a  different  religion ;  of  which  tra¬ 
vellers  furnifh  many  inftances.  The  Englifh  call  this  run¬ 
ning  a  muk ,  from  the  name  of  the  inftrument,  a  fort  of 
poniard,  which  they  employ  on  thofe  defperate  occasions. 
If  they  are  killed,  as  it  commonly  happens,  before  they 
have  done  much  mifehief,  they  reckon  it  highly  meritori¬ 
ous  ;  andareeffeemed,by  the  vulgar,  martyrs  for  their  faith. 

ABDARA,  or  Abdera,  anciently  a  town  of  Bceotia 
in  Spain,  a  Phoenician  colony;  now  Adra,  to  the  weft  of 
Alnteira  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

ABDERA,  was  formerly  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neffus,  on  the  eaft 
fide.  The  foundation,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  at¬ 


tempted  to  be  laid  by  Timefius  the  Clazomenian;  but  he 
was  forced  by  the  Thracians  to  quit  the  defign.  The 
Teians  undertook  it,  and  fucceeded;  fettling  there,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  infults  of  the  Perfians.  Several  Angu¬ 
larities  are  told  of  Abdera.  The  grafs  of  the  country 
round  it  was  fo  ftrong,  that  fuch  horfes  as  ate  of  it  ran 
mad.  In  the  reign  of  Callander  king  of  Macedon,  this 
city  was  fo  peftered  with  frogs  and  rats,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  forced  to  quit  it  for  a  time.  The  Abderites,  or 
Abderitani,  were  very  much  derided  for  their  want  of 
wit  and  judgment:  yet  their  city  has  given  birtli  to  feve- 
ral  eminent  perfons;  as  Protagoras,  Democritus,  Anax- 
archus,  Hecataeus  the  hillorian,  Nicensetus  the  poet,  and 
many  others,  who  were  mentioned  among  the  illuftrious 
men. 

ABDERAKMA,  a  Saracen  viceroy  in  Spain,  who  re¬ 
volted  and  formed  an  independent  principality  at  Cordova. 
He  had  feveral  fucceffbrs  of  the  fame  name. 

ABDEST,  a  Perlian  word,  properly  fignifying  the  wa¬ 
ter  placed  in  a  bal'on  for  waffling  the  hands ;  but  is  ufed  to 
imply  the  legal  purifications  praftifed  by  the  Mahometans 
before  they  enter  on  their  religious  ceremonies. 

ABDIAS  of  Babylon,  one  of  the  boldeft  legend- 
writers,  who  boafted  he  had  feen  our  Saviour,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  feventy-two  difciples,  had  been  eye-witnefs 
of  the  aftions  and  prayers  at  the  deaths  of  feveral  of  the 
apoftles,  and  had  followed  into  Perfia  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude,  who,  he  faid,  made  him  the  firft  bilhop  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  His  book  intitled  Hjloria  certaminis  apojlolici ,  was 
publifhed  by  Wolfgang  Lazius,  at  Bal'd,  1551;  anaithas 
iince  borne  feveral  impreflions  in  different  places. 

To  ABDICATE,  v.  a.  [ abdico ,  Lat.]  To  give  up  one’s 
right;  to  refign;  to  lay  down  an  office. 


Old  Saturn  here,  with  upcafteyes, 
Beheld  his  abdicated  Ikies. 


Aadifon. 


ABDICATION,  f.  \abdicatio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  abdi¬ 
cating;  refignation;  quitting  an  office  by  one’s  own  pro¬ 
per  aft  before  the  ufual  or  ftated  expiration. 

Abdication,  inlaw,  is  where  a  magiltrate  or  perfon 
in  office  renounces  and  gives  it  up.  So  on  king  James  the 
Second’s  leaving  the  kingdom,  the  commons  voted  that  he 
had  abdicated  the  government,  and  thereby  the  throne 
was  become  vacant.  The  lords  would  have  had  the  word 
deferted  to  be  made  ufe  of,  but  the  commons  thought  it 
was  not  comprehenlive  enough,  for  then  the  king  might 
have  liberty  of  returning. 

ABDICATIVE,  adj.  [from  abdo,  Lat.  to  hide.]  That 
which  has  the  power  or  quality  of  hiding. 

ABDOMEN,  /  [from  abdo,  Lat.  to  hide.]  A  cavity 
commonly  called  the  lower  venter  or  belly.  It  contains 
the  ftomach,  guts,  liver,  fpleen,  bladder,  and  is  within 
lined  with  a  membrane  called  the  peritonaeum.  See 
Anatomy. 

ABDOM1NALES,  or  Abdominal  Fishes,  confti- 
tute  the  IVth  Order  of  the  Fourth  Clafs  of  Animals,  in 
the  Linnaean  fyftem.  See  Zoology. 

To  ABDUCE,  v.  a.  \_abduco ,  Lat.]  To  draw  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  part ;  to  withdraw  one  part  from  another.  A  word 
chiefly  ufed  in  phyfic  or  fcience. 

ABDUCENT,  adj.  Mufcles  abducent  are  thofe  which 
ferve  to  open  or  pull  back  divers  parts  of  the  body ;  their 
oppofiteS  being  called  adducent. 

ABDUCTION,  /  [ abduElio ,  Lat.]  The  art  of  draw¬ 
ing  apart,  or  withdrawing-one  part  from  another. — In  lo¬ 
gic,  a  particular  form  of  argument,  by  the  Greeks  called 
apagoge,  wherein  the  greater  extreme  is  evidently  con¬ 
tained  in  the  medium,  but  the  medium  not  fo  evidently  in 
the  lefs  extreme  as  not  to  require  fome/arther  medium  or 
proof,  to  make  it  appear. — In  furgery,  a  fpecies  of  frac¬ 
ture,  wherein  the  broken  parts  of  the  bone  recede  from 
each  other. 

ABDUCTOR,/  [abduElor,  Lat.]  The  name  given  by 
anatomifts  to  thofe  mufcles  which  ferve  to  lead,  or  draw 
back,  the  feveral  members  of  the  body. 

ABECEDARIAN, 


ABE 

ABECEDARIAN,  /.  [from  the  names  of  a,  b,  c,  the 
three  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet.]  He  that  teaches  or 
learns  the  alphabet,  or  firft  rudiments  of  literature. 

ABEL,  fecond  fon  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  a  fhepherd. 
He  offered  to  God  fome  of  the  firftlings  of  his  flock,  at 
the  fame  time  that  his  brother  Cain  offered  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  God  was  pleafed  with  Abel’s  oblation,  but 
difpleafed  with  Cain’s ;  which  fo  exafperated  the  latter, 
that  he  rofe  up  againft  his  brother  and  killed  him.  Thefe 
are  the  only  circumftances  Mofes  relates  of  him ;  though, 
■were  we  to  take  notice  of  the  feveral  particulars  to  which 
curiofity  has  given  birth  on  this  ocCafion,  they  would  run 
to  a  very  great  length.  But  this  will  not  be  expedited. 
It  is.  remarkable,  that  the  Greek  churches,  who  celebrate 
the  feafts  of  every  other  patriarch  and  prophet,  have  not 
done  the  fame  honour  to  Abel.  His  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  catalogue  of  faints  or  martyrs  till  the  tenth 
century ;  nor  even  in  the  new  Romifh  martyrology.  How¬ 
ever  he  is  prayed  to,  with  fome  other  faints,  in  feveral 
Romifh  litanies  faid  for  perfons  at  the  point  of  death. 

Abel  Keramim,  or  Vincarum,  beyond  Jordan,  in 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  where  Jephthah  defeated 
them,  feven  miles  diftant  from  'Philadelphia,  abounding 
in  vines,  and  hence  the  name.  It  was  alfo  called  Abela. 

Abel-Meholah,  the  country  of  the  prophet  Eliflia, 
fituate  on  this  fide  Jordan,  between  the  valley  of  Jezreel 
and  the  village  of  Bethmaela  in  the  plains  of  Jordan, 
where  the  Midianites  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Judges, 
vii.  22. 

Abel-Mizraim,  called  alfo  the  Threfhing-floor  of 
Atad;  fignifying  the  lamentation  of  the  Egyptians;  in 
allufion  to  the  mourning  for  Jacob.  Gen.  i.  3,  10,  11. 
Suppofed  to  be  near  Hebron. 

Abel-Moschus,  or  Abelmush, /.  in  botany,  the 
trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  the  Hibiscus. 

Abel-Sattim,  or  Sittim,  a  town  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from 
Jordan,  where  the  Ifraelites  committed  fornication  with 
the  daughters  of  Moab.  So  called,  probably,  from  the 
great  number  of  fittim-trees  there. 

ABELARD  (Peter),  one  of  the  mod  famous  doctors 
of  the  twelfth  century,  was  born  at  Palais  near  Nantz,  in 
Brittany:  he  ivas  well  learned  in  divinity,  philofophy,  and 
the  languages;  but  was  particularly  diftinguiihed  by  his 
fkill  in  logic,  and  his  fondnefs  for  deputations,  which  led 
him  to  travel  into  feveral  provinces  in  order  to  give  pub¬ 
lic  proof  of  his  acutenefs  in  that  fcience. 

After  having  baffled  many  antagonifts,  he  read  leChires 
in  divinity  with  great  applaufe  at  Paris,  where  he  boarded 
with  a  canon  whofe  name  was  Fulbert,  and  who  had  a 
very  beautiful  niece  named  Heloife.  The  canon  ardently 
wifhed  to  fee  this  young  lady  make  a  figure  among  the 
learned,  and  Abelard  was  made  her  preceptor;  but,  in- 
ftead  of  inftrufting  her  in  the  fciences,  he  taught  her  to 
love.  Abelard  now  performed  his  public  functions  very 
coldly,  and  wrote  nothing  but -amorous  verfes.  Heloife 
proving  with  child,  Abelard  fent  her  to  a  lifter  of  his  in 
Brittany,  where  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  fon.  To  foften 
the  canon’s  anger,  he  offered  to  marry  Heloife  privately; 
and  the  old  man  w'as  better  pleafed  with  the  propofal  than 
the  niece ;  who,  from  a  fingular  excefs  of  paflion,  chofe 
to  be  Abelard’s  miftrefs  rather  than  his  wife.  She  mar¬ 
ried,  however;  but  ufed  often  to  proteft  upon  oath  that 
/he  was  fingle,  which  provoked  the  canon  to  ufe  her  ill. 
Upon  this,  Abelard  fent  her  to  the  monaftery  of  Argen- 
teuil ;  where  fhe  put  on  a  religious  habit,  but  did  not  take 
the  veil.  Heloife's  relations  confidering  this  as  a  fecond 
treachery,  hired  ruffians,  who,  forcing  into  his  chamber 
in  the  dead  of  night,  emafculated  him.  This  infamous 
treatment  made  him  fly  to  the  gloom  of  a  cloifter.  He 
a  (Turned  the  monaftic  habit  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis; 
but  the  diforders  of  that  houfe  foon  drove  him  from 
thence.  He  was  afterwards  charged  with  herefy  ;  but 
after  feveral  perfections  for  his  religious  fentiments,  he 
fettled  in  a  folitude  in  the  diocefe  of  Troies.  where  he 
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built  an  oratory,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Para- 
clet.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  fuperior  of  the  abbey  of 
Ruis,  in  the  diocefe  of  Vannes ;  when  the  nuns  being  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  nunnery  in  which  Heloife  had  been  placed, 
he  gave  her  his  oratory,  where  Ihe  fettled  with  fome  of 
her  After  nuns,  and  became  their  priorefs.— -Abelard  died 
in  the  priory  of  Marcellus  at  Chalons,  April  21,  1142, 
aged  fixty-three.  His  corpfe  was  fent  to  Heloife,  who 
buried  it  in  the  Paraclet.  He  left  feveral  works:  the 
mod  celebrated  of  which  are  thofe  tender  letters'  that 
pafled  between  him  and  Heloife,  with  an  account  of  their 
misfortunes  prefixed;  which  have  been  tranllated  into 
Englilh,  and  immortalifed  by  the  harmony  of  Mr.  Pope’s 
numbers. 

ABEL-TREE,yi  or  Abele-tree,  an  obfolete  name 
for  a  fpecies  of  the  poplar.  SeePopuLus. 

ABELIANS,  Abeolites,  or  Abelonians,  f.  in 
church-hiftory,  a  fe£t  of  heretics  mentioned  by  St.  Auf- 
tin,  which  arofe  in  the  diocefe  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  and 
ended  in  that  of  Theodofius.  Indeed  it  was  not  calculated 
for  being  of  any  long  continuance.  Thofe  of  this  feCfc 
regulated  marriage  after  the  example  of  Abel ;  who,  they 
pretended,  was  married,  but  died  without  ever  having 
known  his  wife.  They  therefore  allowed  each  man  to 
marry  one  woman,  but  enjoined  them  to  live  in  conti¬ 
nence;  and,  to  keep  up  the  fetft,  when  a  man  and  woman 
entered  into  this  fociety,  they  adopted  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  were  to  inherit  their  goods,  and  to  marry  upon  the 
fame  terms  of  not  begetting  children,  but  of  adopting 
two  of  different  fexes. 

ABELL  A,  anciently  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
river  Clanius.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Abellani,  and 
faid  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Chalcidians.  The  mix 
Avellana,  called  alfo  Frameftina,  or  the  hazel-nut,  takes 
its  name  from  this  town,  according  to  Macrobius.  Now 
Avella. 

ABELLINUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  a 
people  of  Apulia;  diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  rivulet 
Sabbato,  between  Beneventum  and  Salernum.  Pliny  calls 
the  inhabitants  Abellinates,  with  the  epithet  Protopi,  to 
diftinguifti  them  from  the  Abellinates  Marfi.  Now  Avel- 
lino. — E.  Ion.  15.  20.  lat.  21. 

ABEN  EZRA  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  rabbi,  born 
at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  called  by  the  Jews,  The  wife,  great, 
and  admirable,  DoCtor,  was  a  very  able  interpreter  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;■  and  was  well  Ikilled  in  grammar,  poe¬ 
try,  philofophy,  aftronomy,  and  medicine.  He  was  alfo 
a  perfeCt  mafter  of  the  Arabic.  His  principal  work  is. 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Teftament,  which  is  much 
efteemed :  thefe  are  printed  in  Bomberg’s  and  Buxtorf ’s 
Hebrew  Bibles.  His  ftyle  is  clear,  elegant,  concife,  and 
much  like  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  he  almoft  always 
adheres  to  the  literal  fenfe,  and  every  where  gives  proofs 
of  his  genius  and'good  fenfe  :  he,  however,  advances  fome 
erroneous  fentiments.  The  fcarceft  of  all  his  books  is  in- 
titled  Jefud  Mora;  which  is  a  theological  work,  intended 
as  an  exhortation  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Talmud.  He  died  in 
1174;  aged  75. 

Aben  Meller,  a  learned  rabbi,  who  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Old  Teftament  in  Hebrew,  Entitled,  The' 
Perfection  of  Beauty. 

ABENAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc  and  in  the 
Lower  Vivarais,  feated  on  the  river  Ardefch,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cevennes.  E.  Ion.  4.  43.  lat.  44.  40. 

ABENEL  GAUBY,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fecond  or  third 
magnitude,  on  the  fouth  fcale  of  the  conftellation  Libra. 

ABENOW,  a  mountain  of  Suabia,  in  Germany,  twen¬ 
ty-three  miles  from  Friburg.  It  is  the  fource  of  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  gives  name  to  a  chain  of  mountains,  extending 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Neckar,  and  from  the  Fcreft-Towns 
to  the  city  of  Thorftieim. 

ABENF-ADEj  a  mountainous  diftriCt  of  Slewick;  it 
has  for  its  capital 

Abenrade,  or  Apenrade,  a  fiourifliing  town,  on  a 
E  fpacious 


fpacious  bay,  with  a  good  harbour,  where  they  build  large 
lliips.  Lat.  55.6.  N.  Ion.  9.  14.  E. 

ABENSBERG,  a  finall  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
and  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  government  of  Mu¬ 
nich.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Abentz,  near  the  Danube. 
E.  Ion.  11.  38.  lat.  48.  45. 

ABERAVON,  a  borough-town  of  Glamorganftiire,  in 
Wales,  governed  by  a  portreeve.  It  had  a  market,  which 
is  now  difcontinued.  The  vicarage  is  difcharged,  and  is 
worth  45I.  clear  yearly  value.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Avon,  194  miles  weft  of  London.  W.  Ion. 
3.21.  lat.  51. 40. 

ABERBROTHWICK,  or  Arbroath,  one  of  the 
royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  lituated  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  about  forty  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh ;  itsW. 
Ion.  being  2.  29.  andN.  lat.  56.  36.  It  is  feated  on  the 
difcharge  of  the  little  river  Brothic  into  the  fea,  as  the 
name  imports,  Aber  in  the  Britifh  implying  fuch  a  litua- 
tion.  It  is  a  fmall  but  flourifliing  place,  well  built,  and 
frill  increafing. — The  glory  of  this  place  was  the  abbey, 
whofe  very  ruins  give  fome  idea  of  its  former  magnifi¬ 
cence.  It  was  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1 1 78,  and 
dedicated  to  our  celebrated  primate  Thomas  a  Becket. 

ABERCONWAY,  or  Conway,  Caernarvonfliire, 
North  Wales;  fo  called  from  its  fituation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Conway.  It  is  a  handfome  town,  pleafantly  fi- 
tuated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  has  many  conveniences 
for  trade;  notwithftanding  which  it  is  the  pooreft  town  in 
the  county.  It  was  built  by  Edward  I.  and  had  not  only 
walls,  but  a  ftrong  caftle  which  is  now  in  ruins.  Here  is 
an  infcription  on  the  tomb  of  one  Nicholas  Hooker,  im¬ 
porting  that  he  was  the  one-and-fortieth  child  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  had  twenty-feven  children  himfelf.  It  is  235 
miles  from  London.  W.  Ion.  3.  47.  N.  lat.  53.  20. 

ABERCORN,  a  town  of  Weft  Lothian,  near  the 
Edinburgh  Frith;  here  began  the  Roman  wall,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Severus,  which  ran  weft  acrol's  the 
country  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

Abercorn,  a  fmall  town  of  Georgia,  North  America, 
thirteen  miles  north-weft  of  Savannah. 

ABERDEEN,  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Scotland,  call¬ 
ed  the  Old  and  New  Town,  lituated  on  the  German  ocean, 
in  W.  Ion.  1.  40.  and  N.  lat.  57.  19. — Aberdeen  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity.  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
of  note  in  the  reign  of  Gregory,  who  conferred  on  it  fome 
privileges  about  the  year  893.  In  1004,  Malcolm  II. 
founded  a  bifhopric  at  a  place  called  Mortlich  in  BanfF- 
fhire,  in  memory  of  a  lignal  vidtory  which  he  there  gained 
over  the  Danes:  which  bifhopric  was  tranflated  to  Old 
Aberdeen  by  David  I.  and  in  1163,  the  then  bifliop  of 
Aberdeen  obtained  a  new  charter  from  Malcolm  IV. 
There  is  extarlt  a  charter  of  Alexander  II.  by  which,  in 
1217,  the  king  grants  to  Aberdeen  the  fame  privileges  he 
had  granted  to  his  town  of  Perth. 

The  Old  Town  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  New, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  over  which  is  a  fine  Go¬ 
thic  bridge,  of  a  fingle  arch,  greatly  admired,  which  refts 
at  both  tides  on  two  rocks.  The  Old  Town  was  formerly 
the  feat  of  the  bifliop,  and  had  a  large  cathedral  com¬ 
monly  called  St.  Macher’s.  Two  very  antique  fpires,  and 
one  aille,  which  is  ufed  as  a  church,  are  now  the  only  re¬ 
mains  of  it.  The  bifhopric  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
David  I.  as  above-mentioned.  The  cathedral  had  anci¬ 
ently  two  rows  of  ftone  pillars  acrofs  the  church,  and 
three  turrets;  the  fteeple,  which  was  the  largeft  of  thefe 
turrets,  refted  upon  an  arch,  fupported  by  four  pillars. 
In  this  cathedral  there  was  a  fine  library;  but,  about  the 
year  1560,  it  wasalmoft  totally  deftroyed.  But  the  capi¬ 
tal  building  is  the  King’s  College  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
-town,  which  is  a  large  and  ftately  fabric.  It  is  built 
round  a  fquare,  with  cloifters  on  the  fouth  fide.  The 
chapel  is  very  ruinous  within ;  but  there  ftill  remains  fome 
wood-work  of  exquifite  workmanfhip,  which  was  pre- 
ferved  by  the  fpirit  of  the  principal  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
formation,  who  armed  his  people  and  checked  the  blind 
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zeal  of  the  barons  of  the  Mearns;  who,  after  ftripping 
the  cathedral  ol  its  roof,  and  robbing  it  of  the  bells, 
were  going  to  violate  this  feat  of  learning.  They  Hupped 
their  facrilegious  booty,  with  an  intention  of  expofing  it  to 
fale  in  Holland :  but  the  vefiel  had  fcarcely  gone  out  of 
port,  when  it  perifhedin  a  ftorm  with  all  its  ill-gained  la.- 
ding.  The  fteeple  is  vaulted  with  a  double  crofs  arch  ; 
above  which  is  an  imperial  crown,  fupported  by  eight 
ftone  pillars,  and  clofed  with  a  globe  and  two  gilded  crof- 
fes.  In  the  year  1631  this  fteeple  was  thrown  down  by  a 
ftorm,  but  was  foon  after  rebuilt  in  a  more  ftately  form. 
This  college  was  founded  in  1494,  by  William  Elphin- 
fton  bifliop  of  this  place,  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.  and  lord  privy  feal  in  that  of 
James  IV.  But  James  V.  claimed  the  patronage  of  it, 
and  it  has  fince  been  called  the  King’s  College.  This  col¬ 
lege,  and  the  Marifchal-college  in  the  New  Town,  form 
one  univerfity,  called  the  Univerfity  of  King  Charles. 
The  library  is  large,  but  not  remarkable  for  many  curio- 
fities.  Hedor  Boethius  was  the  firft  principal  of  the  col¬ 
lege;  and  fent  for  from  Paris  for  that  purpofe,  on  an  an¬ 
nual  falary  of  forty  merks  Scots,  at  thirteen-pence  each. 
The  fquare  tower  on  the  fide  of  the  college  was  built  by 
contributions  from  General  Monk  and  the  officers  under 
him  then  quartered  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  reception  of 
ftudents;  of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred  belonging  to 
the  college,  who  lie  in  it. 

The  New  Town  is  the  capital  of  the  Afire  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  For  largenefs,  trade,  and  beauty,  it  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  any  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  built  on 
a  riling  ground,  and  lies  on  a  fmall  bay  formed  by  the 
Dee,  deep  enough  for  a  fliip  of  200  tons,  and  above  two 
miles  in  circumference.  The  buildings  (which  are  of 
granite  from  the  neighbouring  quarries)  are  generally 
four  ftories  high ;  and  have,  for  the  molt  part,  gardens 
behind  them,  which  gives  it  a  beautiful  appearance.  In 
the  High-ftreet  is  a  large  church  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Francifcans.  This  church  was  begun  by  Bifliop 
William  Elphinfton ;  and  finiftied  by  Gavinus  Dunbar, 
bifliop  of  Aberdeen,  about  the  year  1500.  Bifliop  Dun¬ 
bar  is  faid  likewife  to  have  built  the  bridge  over  the  Dee, 
which  confifts  of  feven  arches.  In  the  middle  of  Caftle- 
ftreet  is  an  odagon  building,  with  neat  bafs-relievos  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  from  James  I.  to  James  VII.  The 
town-houfe  makes  a  good  figure,  and  has  a  handfome  fpire 
in  the  centre.  The  grammar-fchool  is  a  low,  but  neat 
building.  Gordon’s  hofpital  is  handfome;  in  front  is  a 
good  ftatue  of  the  founder,  and  it  maintains  forty  boys, 
who  are  apprenticed  at  proper  ages.  The  infirmary  is  a 
large  plain  building,  and  fends  out  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  cured  patients  annually.  But  the  chief  public 
building  in  the  New  Town  is  the  Marifchal-college, 
founded  by  George  Keith  earl  of  Marifchal,  in  the  year 
1593,  but  fince  greatly  augmented  by  additional  buildings, 
which  has  about  140  ftudents  belonging  to  it.  In  both  the 
Marifchal  and  King’s  colleges,  the  languages,  mathema¬ 
tics,  natural  philofophy,  divinity,  &c.  are  taught  by  very 
able  profeffors.  The  convents  in  Aberdeen  were :  One 
of  Mathurines,  or  of  the  order  of  the  Trinity,  founded 
by  William  the  Lion,  who  died  in  1214;  another  of  Do¬ 
minicans,  by  Alexander  II.  a  third  of  Obfervantines,  a 
building  of  great  length  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  found¬ 
ed  by  the  citizens  and  Mr.  Richard  Vans,  &c.  and  a 
fourth  of  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  founded  by  Philip 
de  Arbuthnot  in  13.50. — Aberdeen,  including  the  Old 
Town,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  25,000  people.  Its  trade  is 
confiderable,  but  might  be  greatly  extended  by  an  attention 
to  the  white  fiflieries. 

The  harbour  was  long  a  great  detriment' to  its  trade,  and 
occafioned  the  lofs  of  many  lives  and  much  property.  A 
ftranger  could  never  depend  upon  finding  it  as  he  left  it ; 
while  veffels  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  till  the  tide  ftiould 
make,  they  have  often  been  wrecked  by  ftorms  which 
fuddenly  arofe.  It  was  very  narrow  at  the  mouth,  having 
the  eafterly  rocky  point  of  the  Grampian  mountains  on 
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the  fouth,  and  a  flat  blowing  fand  on  the  north,  extending’ 
along  the  coaft  for  many  miles.  By  the  eafterly  and  north- 
eaft  dorms  the  fand- was  driven  in  a  long  ridge  acrofs  the 
harbour’s  mouth,  and  formed  what  was  called  the  bar. 
Upon  this  bar  the  depth  of  water  at  low'  tide  was  fome- 
times  not  above  three  feet.  Clearing  away  the  land, 
though  but  a  partial  and  temporary  remedy,  was  a  matter 
of  great  expence  to  the  community.  If  it  w  as  cleared  one 
week  fo  as  to  have  five  or  fix  feet  of  w'ater  at  ebb,  a  frefh 
(lorm  the  next  week  undid  all  that  had  been  done.  The 
town  at  lafi  came  to  the  refolution  of  ereCling  a  ftrong  pier 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  harbour.  This  pier  is  1200  feet 
in  length,  and  gradually  increafes  in  thicknefs  and  height 
as  it  approaches  to  the  lea,  where  the  head  or  rounding  is 
fixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bale,  and  the  perpendicular 
elevation  is  thirty-eight  feet.  The  whole  is  built  of  gra¬ 
nite,  the  mod  durable  done  known;  many  of  the  outfide 
Hones  are  above  three  tons  weight,  with  hewn  beds.  It 
was  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smeaton;  and  the 
expence,  amounting  to  above  17,0001.  is  defrayed  by 
doubling  the  harbour-dues,  which  are  chiefly  paid  by  the 
inhabitants. — A  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  bar,  they  have 
now  a  depth  of  feventeen  fathoms  at  low  water;  and  at 
the  harbour’s  mouth,  from  eight  to  nine  fathoms,  where 
they  had  formerly  but  a  few  feet. 

Aberdeen  once  enjoyed  a  good  (hare  of  the  tobacco 
trade.  At  prefent  its  imports  are  from  the  Baltic,  and  a 
few  merchants  trade  to  the  Weft  indies  and  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Its  exports  are  (lockings,  thread,  falmon,  and  oat¬ 
meal.  The  firft  is  a  mod  important  article,  as  appears  by 
the  following  (late  of  it :  for,  for  this  manufacture,  20,800 
pounds  worth  of  wool  is  annually  imported,  and  j6oo 
pounds  worth  of  oil.  Of  this  wool  are  annually  made 
69,333  dozen  pairs  of  dockings;  worth,  at  an  average, 
il.  ios.  per  dozen.  Thefe  are  the  work  of  the  country- 
people  in  almoft  all  parts  of  this  great  county,  who  get  4s. 
per  dozen  for  (pinning,  and  14s.  per  dozen  for  knitting; 
fo  that  there  is  annually  paid  them  62,329b  14s.  There 
is,  belides,  about  2000I.  value  of  (lockings  manufactured 
from  the  wool  of  the  county. — The  thread  manufacture  is 
another confiderable  article,  though  triflingin  comparifon 
of  the  w'oollen. — The  falmon-fiftieries  on  the  Dee  and  the 
Don  are  a  good  branch  of  trade.  About  forty-fix  boats 
and  130  men  are  employed  on  the  firft ;  and,  in  fome  years, 
167,0001b.  of  fifti  have  been  fent  pickled  to  London,  and 
about  930  barrels  of  faltedfifli  exported  to  France,  Italy, 
See. — The  fiftiery  on  the  Don  is  far  lefs  confiderable.  The 
filh  of  this  river  are  taken  in  cruives  above  the  bridge  ;  a 
praftice  contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  un- 
lefs  where  the  nature  of  the  water  rendered  the  net-fiftiery 
impracticable.  The  inhabitants  likewife  export  confider¬ 
able  quantities  of  pickled  pork,  which  they  fell  to  the 
Dutch  for  victualling  their  Eaft-India  (hips  and  men  of 
war;  the  Aberdeen  pork  having  the  reputation  of  being 
the  beft  cured  of  any  in  Europe  for  keeping  on  long  voy¬ 
ages. — “It  is  however  remarkable,  (Mr.  Knox  obferves,) 
that  there  is  not  a  Angle  decked  veffel  fitted  out  from  Aber-- 
deen  for  the  herring  or  white  fifheries.  Here  is  now  an 
excellent  harbour ;  an  aCtive  people,  converfant  in  trade, 
and  poflefled  of  capital;  feated  within  fix  hours  failing  of 
the  Long  Fortys,  and  two  days  failing  of  the  Shetland  Iftes. 
This  inattention  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  exports 
of  Aberdeen,  though  very  confiderable,  do  not  balance 
the  imports  in  value.  The  herring  and  w  hite  fiftieries, 
therefore,  if  profecuted  with  vigour,  and  cured  and  dried 
with  judgment,  would  not  only  extend  the  fcale  of  ex¬ 
ports,  but  alfo  furnifh  the  outward-bound  veflels  with 
freights,  and  better  aflortments  for  the  foreign  markets. 
The  falmon  of  the  Dee  and  Don  are  taken  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  cured  in  the  higheft  perfection,  and  greatly  valued 
at  the  European  markets.  If  the  merchants,  in  addition 
to  thefe,  (hould  alfo  export  the  cargoes  of  fifty  or  fixty 
veflels  conftantly  employed  in  the  herring  and  white  fifti¬ 
eries,  the  port  of  Aberdeen  would  in  a  few  years  become 
the  moil  celebrated  mart  of  ftlh  now  exifting.’2 
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From  a  round  hill  at  the  weft  of  the  city,  flow  two 
fprings,  one  of  pure  water,  and  the  other  of  a  quality  re- 
fembling  German  Spa.  Aberdeen,  with  Aberbrothwick, 
Brechin,  Montrofe,  and  Inverbervie,  returns  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  parliament. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  comprehends  the  diftriCts  of 
Mar,  Garioch,  Strathbogie,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bu¬ 
chan;  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  Itiswafhed 
on  the  eafr  and  north  by  the  ocean,  and  abounds  in  fea- 
ports ;  from  whence  there  is  a  fafe  and  ready  paffage  to  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetland  lfles,  the  Greenland  fiftieries,,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  the  regions  round  the  Baltic  ;  the  German  coaft, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  France.  It  is  watered  by  nume¬ 
rous  dreams,  all  of  them  the  refort  of  falmon,  and  whofe 
banks  difplay  very  extenlive  plantations  of  natural  woods. 

ABERDOUR,  a  fmall  town  in  Fifefhire,  Scotland,  on 
the  frith  of  Forth,  about  ten  miles  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh. 
In  old  times  it  belonged  to  the  Viponts;  but  in  1126  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Mortimers  by  marriage,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Douglafles.  William  lord  of  Liddefdule, 
furnamed  the  FLoiuer  of  Chivalry ,  in  the  reign  of  David  II. 
by  charter  conveyed  it  to  James  Douglas,  anceftor  to  the 
prefent  noble  owner  the,  Earl  of  Morton. 

ABERFORD,  a  market-town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfliire,  188  miles  from  London.  It  (lands  on  the  great 
Roman  caufeway,  which,  all  thew'ay  to  Caftleford-bridge, 
appears  as  entire  as  when  firft  made,  though  it  is  upwards 
of  feventeen  hundred  years  old.  Under  the  town  runs  the 
river  Cock ;  and  near  it  may  be  feen  the  foundation  of  an 
old  fort,  called  Caftle-cary.  Here  was  formerly  a  priory 
of  Francifcan  friars. — This  town  has  been  many  years 
noted  for  its  manufactory  of  pins;  but  otherwife  it  is  a 
place  of  no  trade.  It  has  a  market  on  Wednefday,  and 
five  annual  fairs,  viz.  the  lad  Monday  in  April,  the  laft 
Monday  in  May,  the  firft  Monday  in  October,  the  firft 
Monday  after  St.  Luke,  and  the  firft'  Monday  aftfer  All 
Souls.  W.  Ion.  2.  45.  lat.  53.  52. 

ABERFRAW,  a  (mall  town  in  Anglefea,  North  Wales, 
twenty  miles  from  Holyhead.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  Aber,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  is  fituated.  On 
one  fide  it  is  furrounded  by  fand-banks ;  and,  on  the  oppo- 
fite,  by  fine  fertile  land,  producing,  in  particular,  remark¬ 
able  fine  barley.  Though  Aberfraw  is  now  an  inconfider- 
able  place,  it  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  famous 
prince  Llewellyn,  the  remains  of  whofe  houfe  are  yet  to 
be  feen.  The  river  is  navigable,  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
for  veflels  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  burthen,  up  to  its 
quay.  The  living  is  in  the  king’s  gift,  and  worth  300L 
per  annum. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a  large,  populous,  and  flourifliing, 
tow'n,  in  Mcnmouthfhire,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  U(k  and  Gavenny.  It  has  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Ufk, 
confiding  of  fifteen  arches;  and  being  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare  from  the  weft  part  of  Wales  to  Bath,  Briftol,  Glou- 
cefter,  and  other  places,  is  well  furniftied  with  accommo¬ 
dation  for  travellers.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  wall,  and 
had  once  a  caftle.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in 
flannels,  w'hich  are  brought  hither  for  (ale  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  county.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  recorder, 
and  twenty-feven  burgeffes. — The  environs  oi  Aberga¬ 
venny  are  rich  and  beautiful,  and,  like  the  reft  of  the  vale 
from  Brecknock,  abound  with  the  inoft  charming  variety 
of  landfcape.  The  profpefts  are  terminated  at  proper 
diftances  with  mountains,  among  which,  at  the  oppofite 
(ide  of  the  town,  Skirid-vawr  and  Blorencli  raife  their 
confpicuoits  heads.  The  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood 
abound  with  iron-ore,  coal,  and  lime;  and  thereon  have 
been  lately  erefted  feveral  capital  iron-works.  Aberga¬ 
venny  is  j  6  miles  from  Monmouth,  and  144  from  London- 
W.  Ion.  2.  45.  lat.  5.  50.  Abergavenny  appears  to  have 
been  the  Gibbanium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  town  of  Ufk 
his  Burrium . 

ABERGELY,  a  village  of  Denbighfhire. — Abf.r- 
guilly,  or  Aber.ger.lech,  a  town  of  Carmarthea- 
Ihire, 

A  B  ERL  AD  Y, 
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ABERLADY,  a  village  in  Eaft  Lothian. — Aberlem- 
no,  in  the  (hire  of  Angus.— Aberley,  Aburley,  or 
Abbotsley,  Worcefterfhire. — Aberlour,  in  the  thire 
of  Elgin. 

ABERNETHY  (John),  an  eminent  diiTenting  minifter, 
born  at  Colraine  on  the  19th of  OCtober,  i,6So.  He  ftudied 
at  the  univerlity  of,  Glafgow,  till  he  took  the  degree  of 
mailer  of  arts;  and,  in  1708,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  a 
diffentirtg  congregation  at  Antrim,  where  he  continued 
above  twenty  years.  About  the  time  of  the  Bangorian 
controverfy,  a  diflention  arofe  among  his  brethren  in  the 
miniftry&t  Belfaft,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  fubfcription  to  the 
Weftminfter  confellion;  in  which  he  became  a  leader  on 
the  negative  fide,  and  incurred  the  cenfure  of  a  general 
fynod.  Being  in  confequence  deferted  by  the  greateft  part 
of  his  congregation,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  fettle  in 
Dublin,  where  his  preaching  was  much  admired.  He  was 
diftingujflied  by  his  candid,  free,  and  generous,  fentiments ; 
and  died  of  the  gout,  December  1740,  in  the  60th  year  of  his 
age.  He  publifhed  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Divine 
Attributes ;  after  his  death  a  fecond  volume  was  publifhed 
by  his  friends;  and  thefe  were  fucceeded  by  four  other 
volumes  on  different  fubje&s :  all  of  which  have  been 
greatly  admired. 

Abernethy,  a  town  on  the  river  Spey,  in  Murray- 
flf.re,  near  which  was  eredted  a  famous  monument,  called 
Macduff’s  crofs;  where  if  any,  within  the  ninth  degree  to 
Macduff,  fled,  for  manflaughter,  he  was  pardoned  on 
paying  a  few  heads  of  cattle,  by  way  of  fine. 

Abernethy,  a  town  in  Strathern,  a  diftriCt  of  Perth- 
fhire,  in  Scotland.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Tay,  a  little 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Erne.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
feat  of  the  Piftifh  kings ;  and  was  afterwards  the  fee  of  an 
archbifhop,  lince  transferred  to  St.  Andrew’s.  It  is  now 
greatly  decayed. 

ABERRANCE,  or  Aberrancy,  f.  [from  aberro, 
Lat.  to  wander  from  the  right  way.  ]  A  deviation  from  the 
right  way;  an  error;  amiftake;  a  falfe  opinion. — Could  a 
man  be  compofed  to  fuch  an  advantage  of  conftitution, 
that  it  mould  not  at  all  adulterate  the  images  of  his  mind; 
yet  this  fecond  nature  would  alter  the  crafts  of  hisunder- 
ftanding,  and  render  it  as  obnoxious  to  aberrance s  as  now. 
Glanville. 

ABERRANT,  adj.  [from  abcrrans,  Lat.]  Deviating, 
wandering  from  the  right  or  known  way. 

ABERRATION, J.  \_abcrr-atio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  devi¬ 
ating  from  the  common  or  accuftomed  track. 

Aberration,  in  aftronomy,  an  apparent  motion  of 
the  celeftial  bodies,  obferved  in  the  laft  century  by  M.  Pi¬ 
card,  Dr.  Hook,  Flamltead,  and  others;  but  explained 
only  of  late  years,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Bradley,  who,  for 
the  purpofe  of  difcovering  the  true  caufes  of  this  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon,  ereCted  an  apparatus  for  the  zenith  of 
Kew,  and  another  for  that  of  Wanftead,  in  order  to  ob- 
ferve  more  accurately  fuch  ftars  as  he  judged  likely  to  throw 
fome  light  upon  the  fubjecl. 

On  the  3d  of  December  1725,  the  bright  ftar  in  the  head 
of  Draco,  marked  7  by  Bayer,  was  for  the  firft  time  ob¬ 
ferved,  as  it  palled  near  the  zenith,  and  its  fituafion  care¬ 
fully  taken  with  the  inftrument ;  and,  about  the  beginning 
of  March  following,  the  ftar  was  found  to  be  20"  more 
foutherly  than  at  the  time  of  the  firft  obfervation.  It 
now  feemed  to  have  arrived  at  its  utmoft  limit  fouthward  ; 
for  in  feveral  trials,  made  by  Dr.  Bradley  about  this  time, 
no  fenftble  difference  was  obferved  in  its  fttuation.  By  the 
middle  of  April,  however,  it  appeared  to  be  returning 
back  again  towards  the  north;  and,  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  it  paffed  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  zenith  as 
it  had  done  in  December,  when  it  was  firft  obferved. 

F rom  the  quick  alteration  in  the  declination  of  the  ftar 
at  this  time,  increafing  about  one  fecond  in  three  days,  it 
was  conjectured  that  it  would  now  proceed  northward,  as 
it  had  before  gone  fouthward,  of  its  prefent  fttuation; 
and  it  happened  accordingly;  for  the  ftar  continued  to 
move  northward  till  September  following,  when  it  became 
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ftationary  again  ;  being  then  near  20"  more  northerly  than 
in  June,  and  upwards  of  39" more  northerly  than  it  had 
been  in  March.  From  September  the  ftar  again  returned 
towards  the  Youth,  till,  in  December,  it  arrived  at  the 
fame  fttuation  in  which  it  had  been  obferved  twelve  months 
before,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  declination  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  precellion  of  the  equinox. 

After  continuing  thefe  obfervations  a  few  months  longer, 
Dr.  Bradley  difeovered  What  he  then  apprehended  to  be  a 
general  law  obferved  by  all  the  ftars,  namely,  that  each 
of  them  became  ftationary,  or  was  fartheft  north  or  fouth, 
when  it  paffed  over  his  zenith  at  fix  of  the  clock,  either  in 
the  evening  or  morning.  He  perceived  alfo  that  whatever 
fttuation  the  ftars  were  in,  with  refpeft  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  ecliptic,  the  apparent  motion  of  every  one 
of  them  tended  the  fame  way,  wftdn  they  paffed  his  in¬ 
ftrument  about  the  fame  hour  of  the  day  or  night;  for 
they  all  moved  fouthward  when  they  paffed  in  the  day, 
and  northward  when  in  the  night;  fo  that  each  of  them 
was  fartheft  north,  when  it  came  in  the  evening  about  fix 
of  the  clock,  and  fartheft  fouth  when  it  came  about  fix  in 
the  morning.  , 

After  two  years  had  been  employed  in  thefe  obferva¬ 
tions,  he  at  laft  difeovered,  through  an  amazing  fagacity, 
that  this  apparent  motion  of  the  ftars  was  only  a  deception 
on  the  optic  nerve,  occafioned  by  the  progreffive  motion 
of  light,  and  the  earth’s  annual  motion  in  her  orbit:  for 
he  perceived',  that  if  light  were  propagated  in  time,  the 
apparent  place  of  a  .  fixed  objeCt  would  not  be  the  fame 
when  the  eye  is  at  reft,  as  when  it  is  moving  in  any  other 
direction  but  that  of  the  line  pafling  through  the  objeCt  and 
the  eye ;  and  that,  when  the  eye  Amoving  In  different  di¬ 
rections,  the  apparent  place  of  the  objedt  would  be  different. 

M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  his  Elements  of  Geography,  gives 
a  familiar  and  ingenious  idea  of  the  aberration,  in  this 
manner:  “  It  is  juft  the  fame,  (fays  he,)  concerning  , the 
diredtion  in  which  a  gun  mult  be  pointed  to  ftrike  a  bird 
in  its  flight;  inftead  of  pointing  it  ftraight  to  the  bird,  the 
fowler  will  point  a  little  before  it,  in  the  path  of  its  flight, 
and  that  fo  much  the  more  as  the  flight  of  the  bird  is  more 
2‘apid,  with  refpeCt  to  the  flight  of  the.  fliot.”  In  this 
way  of  confidering  the  matter,  the  flight  of  the  bird  re- 
prefents  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  flight  of  the  fliot 
reprefents  the  motion  of  the  rays  of  light. 

M.  Clairaut  too,  in  his  Memoires  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  year  1746,  illuftrates  this  effeCt  in  a  fami¬ 
liar  way,  by  fuppofing  drops  of  rain  to  fall  rapidly  and 
quickly  after  each  other  from  a  cloud,  under  which  a  per- 
fpn  moves  with  a  very  narrow  tube;  in  which  cafe  it  is 
evident  that  the  tube  mult  have  a  certain  inclination,  in 
order  that  a  drop  which  enters  at  the  top  may  fall  freely 
through  the  axis  of  the  tube,  without  touching  the  fides 
of  it  ;  which  inclination  mud  be  more  dr  lefs,  according 
to  the  velocity  of  the  drops  in  refpeft  to  that  of  the  tube: 
then  the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the  tube  and  of 
the  falling  drops,  is  the  aberration  arifing  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  thole  two  motions. — This  difeovery  is  certain¬ 
ly  one  of  the  brighteft  of  the  prefent  age. 

Aberration  of  the  Planets,  is  equal  to  the  geocentric 
motion  of  the  planet,  the  fpace  it  appears  to  move  as  feen 
from  the  earth,  during  the  time  that  light  employs  in  paf- 
fing  from  the  planet  to  the  earth.  Thus  in  the  fun,  the 
aberration  in  longitude  is  conftantly  20  fee.  that  being  the 
fpace  moved  by  the  fun,  or,  which  is  the ‘fame  thing,  by 
the  earth,  in  the  time  of  8  min.  7  fee.  which  is  the  time 
in  which  light  paffes  from  the  fun  to  the  earth.  In  like 
manner,  knowing  the  diftance  of  any  planet  from  the 
earth,  by.  proportion  it  will  be,  as  the  diftance  of  the  fun 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  planet,  fo  is  8  min.  7  fee.  to  the 
time  of  light  pafling  from  the  planet  to  the  earth :  then 
computjng  the  planet’s  geocentric  motion  in  this  time, 
that  will  be  the  aberration  of  the  planet,  whether  it  be  in 
longitude,  latitude,  right  afeenfion,  or  declination. 

Aberration,  in  optics,  the  deviation  or  difperfion  of 
the  rays  of  light  when  reflected  by  a  fpeculum,  or  re¬ 
traced 
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fradted  by  a  lens,  by  which  they  are  prevented  from  meet¬ 
ing  or  uniting  in  the  fame  point,  called  the  geometrical 
focus,  but  are  fpread  over  a  fmall  fpace,  and  produce  a 
confufion  of  images.  Aberration  is  either  lateral  or  lon¬ 
gitudinal  :  tire  lateral  aberration  is  meafured  by  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  of  the  fpeculum  or  lens,  drawn  from 
the  focus  to  meet  the  refradted  or  reflected  ray:  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  aberration  is  the  diftance,  on  the  axis,  between 
the  focus  and  the  point  where  the  ray  meets  the  axis. — 
There  are  two  fpecies  of  aberration,  diftinguifhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  caufes  :  the  one  arifes  from  the  figure 
of  the  fpeculum  or  lens,  producing  a  geometrical  difper- 
iion  of  the  rays,  when  thefe  are  perfectly  equal  in  all  re- 
fpedts;  the  other  arifes  from  the  unequal  refrangibility  of 
the  rays  of  light  themfelves ;  a  dilcovery  that  was  made  by 
Sir  lfaac  Newton,  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  often  called  the 
Newtonian  aberration.  As  to  the  former  fpecies  of  aber¬ 
ration,  or  that  arifing  from  the  figure,  it  is  very  fmall,  and 
ealily  remedied,  in  comparifon  with  the  other,  arifing 
from  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  which 
is  very  great;  and,  hence  it  may  feem  ftrange  that  objects 
appear  through  telefcopes  fo  diftindt  as  they  do,  conlider- 
ing  that  the  error  arifing  from  the  different  refrangibility 
is  almoft  incomparably  larger  than  that  of  the  figure. 

In  confequence  of  the  difcovefy  of  the  unequal  refrangi¬ 
bility  of  light,  and  the  apprehenlion  that  equal  refradtions 
muff  produce  equal  divergencies  in  every  fort  of  medium, 
it  was  fuppofed  that  all  fpherical  objedt-glaffes  of  telefcopes 
would  be  equally  aft'edted  by  the  different  refrangibility  of 
light,  in  proportion  to  their  aperture,  of  whatever  mate¬ 
rials  they  might  be  conftrudted :  and  therefore  that  the 
only  improvement  that  could  be  made  in  refradting  tele¬ 
fcopes,  was  that  of  increafing  their  length.  So  that  Sir 
lfaac  Newton,  and  other  perfons  after  him,  defpairing  of 
fuccefs  in  the  ufe  and  fabric  of  lenfes,  diredted  their  chief 
attention  to  the  conftrudtion  of  refledting  telefcopes. 
However,  about  the  year  1747,  M.  Euler  applied  himfelf 
to  the  .fubjedt  of  refradtion;  and  purfued  a  hint  fuggefted 
by  Newton,  for  the  defign  of  making  objedt-glafles  with 
two  lenfes  of  glafs  incloiing  water  between  them ;  hoping 
that,  by  conftrudting  them  of  different  materials,  the  re- 
fradlions  would  balance  one  another,  and  fo  the  ufual  aber¬ 
ration  be  prevented.  Mr.  John  Dollond,  an  ingenious 
optician  in  London,  minutely  examined  this  fcheme,  and 
found  that  M.  Euler’s  principles  were  not  fatisfadtory. 
M.  Clairaut  likewife,  whofe  attention  had  been  excited  to 
the  fame  fubjedt,  concurred  in  opinion  that  Euler’s  fpecu- 
lations  were  more  ingenious  than  ufeful.  This  controverfy, 
which  feemed  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  fcience  of 
optics,  engaged  alio  the  attention  of  M.  Klingenftierna 
of  Sweden,  who  was  led  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  the  eighth  experiment  in  the  fecond  part  of  Newton’s 
Optics,  with  the  conclufions  there  drawn  from  it.  The 
confequence  was,  that  he  found  that  the  rays  of  light,  in 
the  circumftances  there  mentioned,  did  not  lofe  their  co¬ 
lour,  as  Sir  lfaac  had  imagined.  This  hint  of  the  Swe- 
dilh  philofopher  led  Mr.  Dollond  to  re-examine  the  fame 
experiment ;  and  after  feveral  trials  it  appeared,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  fubftances  caufed  the  light  to  diverge  very  different¬ 
ly,  in  proportion  to  their  general  refradtive  powers.  In 
the  year  1757,  therefore,  he  procured  wedges  of  different 
kinds  of  glafs,  and  applied  them  together  fo  that  the  re¬ 
fradtions  might  be  made  in  contrary  diredtions,  that  he 
might  difcover  whether  the  refraction  and  divergency  of 
colour  would  vanilli  together.  The  refult  of  his  firft  trials 
encouraged  him  to  perfevere;  for  he  difcovered  a  diffe¬ 
rence  far  beyond  his  hopes  in  the  qualities  of  different 
kinds  of  glafs,  with  refpedt  to  their  divergency  of  colours. 
The  Venice  glafs  and  Englifh  crown  glafs  were  found  to 
be  nearly  allied  in  this  refpedt :  the  common  Englifh  plate 
glafs  made  the  rays  diverge  more;  and  the  Englifh  flint 
glafs  mod  of  all.  But  without  enquiring  into  the  caufe 
of  this  difference,  he  proceeded  to  adapt  wedges  of  crown 
glafs,  and  of  white  flint  glafs,  ground  to  different  angles, 
to  each  other,  fo  as  to  refradt  in  different  diredtions:  till 
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the  refracted  light  was  entirely  free  from  colours.  Having 
meafured  the  refradtions  of  each  wedge,  he  found  that  the 
refradtion  of  the  white  glafs  was  to  that  of  the  crown  glafs, 
nearly  as  2  to  3  :  and  he  hence  concluded  in  general,  that 
any  two  wedges  made  in  this,  proportion,  and  applied  to¬ 
gether  fo  as  to  refradt  in  contrary  directions,  would  refradt 
the  light  without  any  aberration  of  the  rays. 

Mr.  Dollond’s  next  objedt  was  to  make  fimilar  trials  with 
fpherical  glafles  of  different  materials,  with  the  view  of 
applying  his  difcovery  to  the  improvement  of  telefcopes  : 
and  here  he  perceived  that,  to  obtain  a  refradtion  of  light 
in  contrary  diredtions,  the  one  glafs  muff  be  concave,  and 
the  other  convex  ;  and  the  latter,  which  was  to  refradt  the 
mod,  that  the  rays  might  converge  to  a  real  focus,  he 
made  of  crown  glafs,  the  other  of  white  flint  glafs.  And 
as  the  refradtions  of  -fpherical  glafles  are  inverfely  as  their 
focal  diftances,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  focal  diftances  of 
the  two  glafles  fiiould  be  inverfely  as  the  ratios  of  the 
refradtions  of  the  wedges  ;  becaufe  that,  being  thus  pro¬ 
portioned,  every  ray  of  light  that  paiies  through  this  com¬ 
pound  glafs,  at  any  diffance  from  its  axis,  will  conftantly 
be  refradted,  by  the  difference  between  two  contrary  re¬ 
fradtions,  in  the  proportion  required;  and  therefore  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  light  will  be  entirely  removed. 
But  in  the  applications  of  this  ingenious  difcovery  to  prac¬ 
tice,  Mr.  Dollond  met  with  many  and  great  difficulties. 
At  length,  however,  after  many  repeated  trials,  by  a  re- 
folute  perfeverance,  he  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  conffrudt  re¬ 
fradting  telefcopes  much  fuperior  to  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  made ;  reprefenting  objedts  with  great  diffinctnefs, 
and  in  their  true  colours. 

M.  Clairaut,  who  had  interefted  himfelf  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  this  difcovery,  now  endeavoured  to  afcertain 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Dollond’s  theory,  and  to  lay  down 
rules  to  facilitate  the  conffruction  of  thefe  new  telefcopes. 
With  this  view  he  made  feveral  experiments,  to  determine 
the  refradtive  power  of  diff  erent  kinds  of  glafs,  and  the 
proportions  in  which  they  feparated  the  rays  of  light: 
and  from  thefe  experiments  he  deduced  feveral  theorems 
of  general  ufe.  M.  d’Alembert  made  likewife  a  great 
variety  of  calculations  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  and  he  fhewed 
how  to  corredt  the  errors  to  which  thefe  telefcopes  are 
fubjedt,  fometimes  by  placing  the  objedt-glaffes  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  fometimes  by  ufing  eye- 
glafles  of  different  refradtive  powers.  But  though  fo¬ 
reigners  were  hereby  fupplied  with  the  molt  accurate  cal¬ 
culations,  they  were  very  defective  in  pradtice.  And  the 
Englilh  telefcopes,  made,  as  they  imagined,  without  any 
precife  rule,  were  greatly  fuperior  to  the  belt  of  their 
conftrudtion. 

M.  Euler,  whofe  fpeculations  had  firft  given  occafion 
to  this  important  and  ufeful  enquiry,  was  very  reludtant 
in  admitting  Mr.  Dollond’s  improvements,  becaufe  they 
militated  againft  a  pre-conceived  theory  of  his  own.  At 
laft  however,  after  feveral  altercations,  being  convinced 
of  their  reality  and  importance  by  M.  Clairaut,  he  af- 
fented ;  and  he  foon  after  received  farther  fatisfadtion 
from  the  experiments  of  M.  Zeiher,  of  Peterfburgh. — • 
M.  Zeiher  fhewed  by  experiments  that  it  is  the  lead,  in 
the  compolition  of  glafs,  which  gives  it  this  remarkable 
property,  namely,  that  while  the  refradtion  of  the  mean 
rays  is  nearly  the  fame,  that  of  the  extreme  rays  con  fide  r- 
ably  differs.  And,  by  increafing  the  lead,  he  produced 
a  kind  of  glafs,  which  occafioned  a  much  greater  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  extreme  rays  than  that  of  tiie  flint  glafs  ufed 
by  Mr.  Dollond,  and  at  the  fame  time  confiderably  in- 
creafed  the  mean  refradtion.  M.  Zeiher,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  experiments,  made  glafs  of  minium  and  lead,  with  a 
mixture  alfo  of  alkaline  falts;  and  he  found  that  this 
mixture  greatly  diminiftied  the  mean  refraction,  and  yet 
made  hardly  any  change  in  the  difperfion :  and  he  at  length 
obtained  a  kind  of  glafs  greatly  fuperior  to  the  flint  glafs 
of  Mr.  Dollond  for  the  conftrudtion  of  telefcopes;  as  it 
occafioned  three  times  as  great  a  difperfion  of  the  rays  as 
the  common  glafs,  wliilft  the  mean  refraction  was  only  as 
F  1  '6i 
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i -6 1  to  x. — Other  improvements  have  fince  been  made  on 
the  new  c-r  achromatic  telefcopes  by  the  inventor  Mr. 
John  Dollond,  and  by  his  fon  Peter  Dollond;  which  fee 
at  large  under  the  article  Optics. 

Aberration,  (Crown  of,)  is  a  luminous  circle  fur¬ 
rounding  the  real  diflc  of  the  fun,  and  depending  on  the 
aberration  of  the  folar  rays,  whereby  his  apparent  diame¬ 
ter  is  enlarged. 

To  ABERUNCATE,  v.  a.  [averunco,  Lat.]  To  pull  up 
by  the  roots ;  to  extirpate  utterly. 

ABERYSTWITH,  a  market-town  of  Gardiganfhire, 
in  Wales,  feated  on  the  Ridal,  near  its  confluence  with 
ihe  Iftwith,  where  it  falls  into  the  lea.  It  is  a  populous 
and  rich  town,  and  has  a  great  trade  in  lead,  and  a  conli- 
derable  fifliery  of  whiting,  cod,  and  herrings.  It  was 
formerly  furrounded  with  walls,  and  fortified  with  a  caf- 
tle;  but  both  are  now  in  ruins.  It  is  30  miles  diftant 
from  Cardigan,  and  203  fouth-weft  of  London.  Lat  52. 
30.  Ion.  4.  o.  W. 

ABESTA,yi  the  name  of  one  of  the  facred  books  of 
the  Perlian  magi,  which  they  afcribe  to  their  great  founder 
Zoroafter.  The  abefta  is  a  commentary  on  two  others  of 
their  religious  books  called  Zend  and  Pazend;  the  three 
together  including  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Ignicold  or 
worfhippers  of  fire. 

To  ABET,  v.a.  [from betan,  Sax.  fignifying to  enkindle 
or  animate.]  To  pulh  forward  another,  to  fupport  him  in 
his  defigns  by  connivance,  encouragement,  or  help.  It 
was  once  indifferent,  but  is  almoft  always  taken  by  mo¬ 
dern  writers  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

ABETMENT,  f.  The  a£t  of  abetting. 

ABETTER,  or  Abettor,  f.  Hethatabets;  thefup- 
porter  or  encourager  of  another. — In  law,  it  implies  one 
who  encourages  another  to  the  performance  of  fome  cri¬ 
minal  adtion.  Abettors  of  murder,  are  fuch  as  com¬ 
mand,  procure,  or  counfel,  others  to  commit  a  murder ; 
and,  in  cafe  they  are  prefent  when  the  murder  is  commit¬ 
ted,  they  fliall  be  taken  as  principals,  but  if  abfent  at  the 
time  of  committing  the  fa£t,  they  fliall  be  confidered  as 
acceffaries  only.  Treafon  is  the  only  crime  in  which 
abettors  are  excluded  by  law,  every  individual  concerned 
being  confidered  as  a  principal. 

ABEX,  a  country  in  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Red 
Sea.  It  is  fubjedl  to  the  Turks,  and  has  the  name  of  the 
Beglerbeg.  of -Habeleth.  It  is  about  five  hundred  miles  in 
length  and  one  hundred  in  breadth,  and  is  a  w'retched  bar¬ 
ren  country.  The  heat  here  is  almoft  infupportable,  and 
the  air  is  fo  unhealthy,  that  an  European  cannot  ftay  long 
in  it  without  the  utmoft  hazkrd  of  his  life.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  and  there  are  many  more  wild  beafts  than 
men.  Here  are  forefts,  in  which  grow  a  great  number  of 
ebony-trees. 

ABEYANCE,  f.  [law-term,  from  buyer,  Fr.  to  ex- 
pe£t,]  is  that  which  is  in  expectation,  remembrance,  and 
intendment,  of  the  law.  By  a  principle  of  law',  in  every 
land  there  is  a  fee-fimple  in  fomebody,  or  elfe  it  is  in  abey¬ 
ance-,  that  is,  though  for  the  prefent  it  be  in  no  man,  yet 
it  is  in  expectancy  belonging  to  him  that  is  next  to  enjoy 
the  land.  Thus  if  a  man  be  patron  of  a  church,  and  pre- 
fenteth  a  clerk  to  the  fame,  the  fee  of  the  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  the  rectory  is  in  the  parfon :  but  if  the 
parfon  dies,  and  the  church  becometh  void,  then  is  the 
fee  in  abeyance,  until  there  be  a  new  parfon  prefented,  in- 
ftituted,  and  indudted.  1  Inji.  342.  And  though  where 
no  perfon  is  feen  or  knowrn  in  whom  the  inheritance  can 
veft,  it  may  be  in  abeyance,  as  in  a  limitation  to  feveral 
perfons,  and  the  furvivor,  and  the  heirs  of  fuch  furvivor, 
becaufe  it  is  uncertain  who  will  be  furvivor :  yet  the  free¬ 
hold  cannot,  becaufe  there  muft  be  a  tenant  to  the  prsecipe 
always.  1  Vezcy ,  174. 

ABGAR,  or  Abgarus,  a  name  given  to  feveral  of 
the  kings  of  Edefla  in  Syria.  The  moft  celebrated  of  them 
is  one  who,  it  is  faid,  w>as, cotemporary  with  our  Saviour ; 
and  who  having  a  diftemper  in  his  feet,  and  hearing  of 
Chrilt’s  miraculous  cures,  reguefted  him  by  letter  to  come 
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and  cure  him.  Eufebius,  who  believed  that  this  letter 
was  genuine,  and  alfo  an  anfwer  our  Saviour  is  faid  to 
have  returned  to  it,  has  tranfiated  them  both  from  the 
Syriac,  and  afferts  that  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  city  of  Edefla.  The  firft  is  as  follows:— 
“  Abgarus,  prince  of  Edefla,  to  Jefus  the  holy  Saviour, 
who  hath  appeared  in  the  flefti  in  the  confines  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  greeting.  I  have  heard  of  thee,  and  of  the  cures 
thou  haft  wrought  without  medicines  or  herbs.  For  it  is 
reported  thou  makeft  the  blind  to  fee,  the  lame  to  w'alk, 
lepers  to  be  clean,  devils  and  unclean  fpirits  to  be  expelled, 
fuch  as  have  long  been  difeafed  to  be  healed,  and  the  dead 
to  be  railed;  all  which  when  I  heard  concerning  thee,  I 
concluded  with  myfelf,  That  either  thou  waft  a  god  come 
down  from  heaven,  or  the  Son  of  God  lent  to  do  thefe 
things.  I  have  therefore  written  to  thee,  befeeching  thee 
to  vouchfafe  to  come  unto  me,  and  cure  my  difeafe.  For 
I  have  alfo  heard  that  the  Jews  ufe  thee  ill,  'and  lay  fnares 
to  deftroy  thee.  I  have  here  a  little  city,  pleafantly  fitua- 
ted,  and  fufficient  for  11s  both.  Abgarus.”  To  this 
letter,  Jefus,  it  is  faid,  returned  an  anfwer  by  Annanias, 
Abgarus’s  courier;  which  was  as  follows :  “  Blefled  art 
thou,  O  Abgarus :  who  haft  believed  in  me  whom  thou 
haft  not  feen;  for  the  fcriptures  fay  of  me,  They  who 
have  feen  me  have  not  believed  in  me,  that  they  who  have 
not  feen,  may,  by  believing,  have  life.  But  whereas  thou 
writeft  to  have  me  come  to  thee,  it  is  of  necefiity  that  I 
fulfill  all  things  here  for  which  I  am  fent;  and  having  fi- 
nifhed  them,  to  return  to  him  that  fent  me :  but  when  I 
am  returned  to  him,  I  will  then  fend  one  of  my  dilciples 
.  to  thee,  who  fliall  cure  thy  malady,  and  give  life  to  thee 
and  thine.  Jesus.”  After  Chrift’s  afcenlion,  Judas,  who 
is  alfo  named  Thomas,  fent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  feventy, 
to  Abgarus ;  who  preached  the  gofpel  to  him  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  cured  him  of  his  diforder,  and  wrought  many  other 
miracles:  which  was  done,  fays  Eufebius,  A.  D.  43. — 
Though  the  above  letters  are  acknowledged  to  be  fpurious 
by  the  candid  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome;  feveral 
Proteftant  authors,  as  Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Cave,  and  Dr. 
Grabe,  have  maintained  that  they  are  genuine,  and  ought 
not  to  be  rejected. 

ABGILLUS  (John),  furnamed  Prefter-John,  was  fon 
to  a  king  of  the  Frifcii;  and,  from  the  aufterity  of  his 
life,  obtained  the  name  of  Prejler,  or  Prieft.  He  attended 
Charlemagne  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land;  but,  in- 
ftead  of  returning  with  that  monarch  to  Europe,  it  is  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  gained  mighty  conquefts,  and  founded  the 
empire  of  the  Abyflines,  called,  from  his  name,  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Prefter-John. 

ABGREGATION,yi  \abgregatio ,  Lat.]  A  feparation 
from  the  flock. 

ABHEL,yi  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  the  flirub  called 
Savin. 

ABHER,  Habar,  or  Ebher,  a  city  of  Perfian-irak, 
or  ancient  Parthia,  with  a  fmall  river  of  the  fame  name 
running  through  the  middle  of  it,  which  makes  it  very 
pleafant.  Itsmofques,  bazars,  inns,  &c.  are  elegant,  and 
their  gardens  are  of  immenfe  extent.  It  contains  2500 
houfes,  and  is  governed  by  a  deroga.  Lat.  36.  14.  N.  Ion. 
50.  59.  E. 

To  ABHOR,  v.  a.  \abhorreo,  Lat.]  To  hate  with  acri¬ 
mony ;  to  deteft  to  extremity ;  to  loath  ;  to  abominate.  A 
church-of-England  man  abhors  the  humour  of  the  age,  in 
delighting  to  fling  fcandals  upon  the  clergy  in  general ; 
which,  befides  the  difgrace  to  the  reformation,  and  to  reli¬ 
gion  itfelf,  calls  an  ignominy  upon  the  kingdom.  Swift. 

ABHORRENCE,  or  Abhorrency,  f.  The  a£t  of 
abhorring,  deteftation;  the  difpofition  to  abhor,  hatred. 
The  firft  tendency  to  any  injuftice  that  appears,  muft  be 
fupprefled  with  a  /how  of  wonder  and  abhorrency  in  parents 
and  governors.  Locke. 

ABHORRENT,  adj.  Struck  with  abhorrence;  loath¬ 
ing;  contrary  to;  foreign;  inconfiftent  with.  It  is  ufed 
with  the  particles  from  or  to,  but  more  properly  with from. 
—This  I  conceive  to  be  an  hypothefis,  well  worthy  a  ra- 
3  tional 
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tional  belief;  and  yet  it  is  fo  abhorrent  from  the  vulgar, 
that  they  would  as  foon  believe  Anaxagoras,  that  fnow  is 
black,  as  him  that  fliould  affirm  it  is  not  white.  Glanville. 

ABHORRER,/]  The  perfon  that  abhors;  a  hater,  a 
detefter. 

ABHORRING,  the  obje£t  of  abhorrence.  This  feems 
not  to  be  the  proper  ufe  of  the  participial  noun. — They 
fliall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  carcafes  of  the  men  that 
have  tranfgreffed  againft  me :  for  their  worm  (hall  not  die, 
neither  (hall  their  fire  be  quenched,  and  they  fliall  be  an 
abhorring  unto  all  flefh.  Ifaiafi ,  lxvi.44. 

ABIAD,  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Abex,  feated  on  a  high 
mountain,  remarkable  for  its  trade  in  ebony  and  aromatic 
plants. 

ABIANS,  anciently  a  people  of  Thrace,  or  (according 
to  fome  authors)  of  Scythia.  They  had  no  fixed  habita¬ 
tions  ;  they  led  a  wandering  life.  Their  lioufes  were  wag¬ 
gons,  which  carried  all  their  pofTeflions.  They  lived  on 
the  flefh  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  on  milk,  and  cheefe, 
chiefly  on  that  of  mare’s  milk.  They  were  unacquainted 
with  commerce,  and  only  exchanged  commodities  with 
their  neighbours.  They  poflefled  lands,  but  they  did  not 
cultivate  them ;  for  they  afligned  their  agriculture  to  any 
who  would  undertake  it,  referving  only  to  themfelves  a 
tribute;  which  they  exadted,  not  with  a  view  to  live  in 
affluence,  but  merely  to  enjoy  the  neceftaries  of  life. 
They  never  took  arms  but  to  oblige  thofe  to  make  good  a 
promife  to  them  by  whom  it  had  been  broken.  They 
paid  tribute  to  none  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.  They 
deemed  themfelves  exempt  from  fuch  an  impofition;  for 
they  relied  on  their  ftrength  and  courage,  and  confequently 
thought  themfelves  able  to  repel  any  invafion.  The  Abi- 
ans,  we  are  told,  were  a  people  of  great  integrity.  This 
honourable  eulogium  is  given  them  by  Homer.  Strabo. 

ABIATHAR,  high-pried  of  the  Jews,  fontoAbime- 
lech,  who  had  borne  the  fame  office,  and  received  David 
into  his  houfe.  This  fo  enraged  Saul,  who  hated  David, 
that  he  put  Abimelech  to  death,  and  eighty-one  priefts ; 
Abiathar  alone  efcaped  the  maffacre.  He  afterwards  was 
high -pried;  and  often  gave  king  David  teftimonies  of  his 
fidelity,  particularly  during  Abfalom’s  confpiracy,  at 
which  time  Abiathar  followed  David,-  and  bore  away  the 
ark.  But  after  this  he  confpired  with  Adonijah,  in  order 
to  raife  him  to  the  throne  of  David  his  father;  this  fo  ex- 
afperatea  Solomon,  that  he  afterwards  diverted  him  of 
the  priefthood,  and  banifhed  him,  A.  M.  3021,  before 
Chrift  1014. 

ABIB,/]  fignifying  an  ear  of  corn,  a  name  given  by  the 
Jews  to  the  firrt  month  of  their  eecleliaftical  year,  after¬ 
wards  called  Nifan.  It  commenced  at  the  vernal  equinox  ; 
and  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  by  which  their 
months  were  regulated,  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our 
March  and  beginning  of  April. 

To  ABIDE,  v.  n.  I  abode  or  abid,  [from  bidian,  or  au- 
bidian.  Sax.]  To  flay  in  a  place ;  not  to  remove. — Thofe 
who  apply  themfelves  to  learning,  are  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  one  God,  incorruptible  and  unbegotten ;  who  is  the 
only  true  being,  and  abides  for  ever  above  the  highert  hea¬ 
vens,  from  whence  he  beholds  all  the  things  that  are  done 
in  heaven  and  earth.  Stilling  fleet. — To  remain;  not  ceafe 
or  fail ;  to  be  immoveable.  To  continue  in  the  fame  rtate. 
To  endure  without  offence,  anger,  or  contradiction.  It  is 
ufed  with  the  particle  with  before  a  perfon,  and  at  or  in 
before  a  place. — It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee,  than 
I  give  her  to  another  man  :  abide  with  me.  Gen.  xxix.  19. 
— For  thy  fervant  vowed  a  vow,  while  I  abode  at  Gefliur  in 
Syria,  faying,  if  the  Lord  fhall  bring  me  again  indeed  to 
Jerufalem,  then  I  will  ferve  the  Lord.  2  Sam.  xv,  8. — 

It  is  ufed  with  by  before  a  thing;  as,  to  abide  by  his  tefti- 
mony ;  to  abide  by  his  own  fkill ;  that  is,  to  rely  upon  them. 
To  abide  by  an  opinion,  to  maintain  it ;  to  abide  by  a  man,  is 
alfb-to  defend  or  fupport  him.  But  thefe  forms  are  fonie- 
thinglow. — Of  the  participle  abid,  I  have  found  only  the 
example  in  Woodward,  and  fliould  rather  determine  that 
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abide  in  the  active  fenfe  has  no  paffive  participle,  or  com¬ 
pounded  preterite.  John/on. 

To  An ide,  v.  a.  To  wait  for,  expedt,  attend,  wait  upon, 
await:  uled  of  things  prepared  for  perfons,  as  well  as  of 
perfons  expecting  things.  To  bear  or  fupport  the  confe- 
quences  of  a.  thing.  To  bear  or  fupport,  without  being-con¬ 
quered  or  deftroyed.— But  the  Lord  he  is  the  true^God, 
he  is  the  living  God,  and  an  everlafting  king:  at  his 
wrath  the  earth  (hall  tremble,  and  the  nations  ihall  not  be 
able  to  abide  his  indignation.  Jfer.  x.  10. — To  bear  with¬ 
out  ayerfion;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  commonly  ufed  with  a 
negative.  To  bear  or  fiiffer : 

- Girt  with  circumfluous  tides, 

He  Hill  calamitous  conrtraint  abides.  Pope. 

ABIDER,  f.  The  perfon  that  abides  or  dwells  in  a 
place;  perhaps  that  lives  or  endures.  A  word  little  in  ufe. 

ABIDING,/]  Continuance;  flay;  fixed  date.  ■ — We  are 
ft  rangers  before  thee  and  fojourners,  as  were  all  our  fa¬ 
thers  :  our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  Ihadow,  and  there  is 
none  abiding.  1  Chron.  xxix.  15. 

ABJECT,  adj.  [ abjeElus ,  Lat.  thrown  away  as  of  no  va¬ 
lue.]  Mean;  worthlefs;  bale;  groveling:  fpoken  of  per¬ 
fons,  or  their  qualities. — Honeft  men,  who  tell  their  So¬ 
vereigns  v.  hat  they  expe£t  from  them,  and  what  obedience 
they  fliall  be  always  ready  to  pay  them,  are  not  upon  an 
equal  foot  with  bafe  and  abjcEl  flatterers.  Addifon. — Beino- 
of  no  hope  or  regard :  ufed  of  condition. — We  fee  man 
and  woman  in  the  highert  innocence  and  perfection,  and  in 
the  moft  abjeEl  rtate  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  Addifon.— . 
Mean  and  defpicable :  ufed  of  aCfions  : 

To  what  bafe  ends,  and  by  what  abjeEl  ways, 

Are  mortals  urg’d,  through  facred  luft  of  praife  ?  Pope. 

ABJECT,  /.  A  man  without  hope  ;  a  man  whofe  mi- 

feries  are  irretrievable;  one  of  the  loweft  condition. _ 

Yea,  the  objects  gathered  themfelves  together  againft  me, 
PJalm  xxxv.  13. 

ABJECTEDNESS,/]  The  ftate  of  anabjeCh 
ABJECTION,/]  Meannefs  of  mind;  want  of  fpirit; 
fervility;  bafenefs. — That  this  fliould  be  termed  bafenefs, 
abjeElion  of  mind,  or  fervility,  is  it  credible  ?  Hooker. 

ABJECTLY,  adv.  I11  an  abjeCt  manner,  meanly,  bafe- 
ly,  fervilely,  contemptibly. 

ABJECTNESS,  f.  Abjeftion,  fervility,  meannefs. — 
Servility  and  abjeElncfs  of  humour  is  implicitly  involved  in 
the  charge  of  lying. 

ABIES,  f.  the  fir-tree.  See  Pinus. 

ABIGEAT,/]  an  old  law-term,  denoting  the  crime  of 
dealing  cattle  by  droves  or  herds.  This  crime  was  Se¬ 
verely  puniflied ;  the  delinquent  being  often  condemned  to 
the  mines,  banifliment,  or  fomething  capital. 

ABIHU,  brother  to  Nadab,  and  fon  to  Aaron.  The 
two  former  had  the  happinefs  to  afcend  mount  Sinai  with 
their  father,  and  there  to  behold  the  glory  of  God :  but 
afterward  putting  ftrange  fire  into  their  cenfers,  inrtead  of 
the  facred  fire  commanded  by  God,  fire  ruflied  upon  them, 
and  killed  them.  Though  all  the  people  bewailed  this 
terrible  cataftrophe,  Mofes  forbad  Aaron  and  his  two 
fons  Eleazar  and  Lthamar  to  join  in  the  lamentation. 

ABII  SCYTHEE,  taken  by  Strabo  to  denote  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Sarmatae,  bordering  on  the  Thracians  and  Baftanae  : 
they  were  commended  by  Curtius  for  their  love  of  juftice, 
and  by  Ammielius  for  their  contempt  of  earthly  things.  ' 
ABILITY,/]  [habilete',  Fr.]  The  power  to  do  any  thing, 
whether  depending  upon  (kill,  or  riches,  or  ftrength,  or 
any  other  quality.  Capacity  of  mind;  force  of  under- 
ftanding;  mental  power.  When  it  has  the  plural  number, 
abilities ,  it  frequently  fignifies  the  faculties  or  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  fometirnes  the  force  of  underftanding  given 
by  nature,  as  diftinguiftied  from  acquired  qualifications. 

ABIMELECH,  king  of  Gerar,  a  country  of  the  Phi- 
liftines,  was  cotemporary  with  Abraham.  This  patriarch 
and  his  family  being  there,  his  wife  Sarah,  though  ninety 

veai-s 
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years  of  age,  was  not  fafe  in  it ;  for  Abimelech  carried  her 
off,  and  was  fo  enamoured  of  her,  that  he  refolved  to 
marry  her.  Abraham  did  not  declare  himfelf  Sarah’s 
hufbar.d ;  but  gave  out  fhe  was  his  filter.  But  the  king- 
being  warned  in  a  dream,  that  die  was  married  to  a  pro¬ 
phet,  and  that  he  fhould  die  if  he  did  not  reftore  her  to 
Abraham,  the  king  obeyed,  at  the  fame  time  reproving 
Abraham  for  his  difingenuity ;  who,  thereupon,  among 
other  excufes,  faid  fhe  was  really  his  fifter,  being  born  of 
the  fame  father,  though  of  a  different  mother.  Abime- 
lech  afterwards  gave  conliderable  prefents  to  Abrahain ; 
and  a  covenant  was  entered  into  between  them. — After  the 
death  of  Abraham,  there  being  a  famine  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries’,  Ifaac  hisfonalfo  withdrew  into  Gerar, 
which  was  then  likewife  governed  by  a  king  called 

Abimelech,  probably  the  fucceffor  of  the  former. 
Here  Rebecca’s  beauty  forced  her  hufband  to  employ 
Abraham’s  artifice.  Abimelech  difcovering  that  they  ■ 
were  nearly  related,  chid  Ifaac  for  calling  his  wife  his  lif¬ 
ter  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  forbad  all  his  fubjefts,  upon  pain 
of  death,  to  do  the  lead  injury  to  Ifaac  or  Rebecca. — 
Ifaac’s  profperity  loft  him  the  king’s  friendfhip,  and  he  was 
defired  to  go  away  from  among  them.  He  obeyed;  but 
Abimelech  afterwards  entered  into  a  covenant  with  him. 

Abimelech,  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon,  by  Druma his 
concubine.  His  violent  a&s  and  death  are  recorded  in 
Judges,  chap.  ix. 

ABINGDON,  the  county-town  of  Berkfhire,  feated  on 
a  branch  of  the  Thames,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  had 
its  name  and  principal  glory  from  the  abbey,  founded  by 
the  father  of  king  Ina,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  675,  which 
was  one  of  the  fineft  and  richeft  in  England.  Henry  I. 
furnamed  Beauclerk,  was  educated  in  this  monaftery.  Ke- 
nulpluis,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  gave  to  the  monaftery 
of  Abingdon  fifteen  manfions,  called  Oulnam,  with  all 
profits  to  the  fame  belonging,  as  an  inheritance  for  ever, 
and  that  it  ftiould  be  for  ever  free  from  all  epifcopal  ju- 
rifdiction  ;  and  that  all  difcuflions  of  caufes  ftiould  be  fub- 
je£t  to  the  decree  of  the  abbot  of  that  monaftery  only. 
From  this  charter  Sir  Edw-ard  Coke  inferred,  that  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  jurifdiftion  was  always  inverted  in  the  imperial 
crown  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  the  ftatute  made  under 
Henry  VIII.  concerning  the  king’s  fpiritual  authority, 
was  not  introductory  of  a  new  law,  but  declaratory  only 
of  an  old  one. 

The  town,  (which  has  two  churches  and  three  meeting- 
houfes  for  diifenters,)  confifts  of  feveral  ftreets,  which 
centre  in  a  fpacious  area,  where  the  market  is  kept  on 
Monday  and  Friday,  toll-free,  and  is  very  confiderable 
for  barley,  as  there  are  great  quantities  of  malt  made  here, 
and  fent  down  the  Thames  in  barges  to  London.  The 
market-houfe  is  a  (lately  edifice,  of  moft  curious  work- 
manfhip,  and  claims  the  preference  of  moft  others  in  the 
kingdom ;  over  which  there  is  a  noble  hall,  where  the  fum- 
mer  affize  is  held;  the  Lent  allize  being  held  at  Reading. 
The  county-court  is  kept  here  once  a  month,  at  which  the 
members  for  the  county  are  elected ;  as  alfo  the  coroners, 
and  verdurers  of  Windfor  foreft.  It  had  formerly  an 
elegant  crofs,  but  it  was  quite  demolifhed  in  the  civil  wars. 
It  is  a  free  borough,  and  fends  one  member  to  parliament ; 
the  firft  of  which  it  fent  to  parliament  in  the  4th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The  right  of  election  is  in 
the  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and  lot,  and  not  receiving  alms, 
or  any  charity,  by  a  refolution  of  tire  houfe  of  commons 
of  the  jgth  of  January,  1708.  The  fuppofed  number  of 
voters  is  600.  It  is  a  town-corporate,  confiding  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  twelve  principal  burgeffes, 
fixteen  fecondary  burgeffes,  two  ferjeants,  and  a  beadle. 

Here  is  a  good  free-fchool,  founded  in  1563,  by  Mr. 
John  Royfe;  alfo  feveral  alms-houfes  well  endowed;  and 
about  900I.  per  ann.  left  for  charitable  ufes.  Alfo  a  large 
manufactory,  which  employs  a  great  number  of  hands  in 
the  facking,  bagging,  and  floor  and  fail  cloths,  which  are 
principally  fent  to  London.  Here  are  feven  fairs  annually, 
y'lT,,  on  the  firft  Monday  in  Lent,  May  the  6th,  June  20, 
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Auguft  5,  September  19;  Monday  before  Old  Michael- 
mas-day,  for  fervants,  &c.  and  on"  December  11. 

Abingdon  is  diftant  from  Oxford  fix  miles,  from  Wan¬ 
tage  ten,  Farringdon  fourteen,  Wallingford  ten,  Newbury 
twenty-one,  Reading  twenty-fix,  and  fifty-fix  from  Lon¬ 
don.  This  town  is  fuppofed  by  Biihop  Gibfon  to  be  the 
place  called,  in  the  Saxon  annals,  Clovejkoo ,  where  two  fy- 
nods  are  faid  to  have  been  held,'  one  in  742,  and  the  other 
in  822.  Lat.  51. 42.  Ion.  1.  20. 

Abingdon,  a  pretty  town  of  Philadelphia  county,  in 
Pennfylvania;  alfo  a  final!  town  in  Ireland,  feven  miles  eaft 
of  Limerick,  and  ninety  miles  from  Dublin. 

ABINTESTATE,  adj.  [of  ab,  from,  and  inteftatus , 
Lat.]  A  term  of  law',  implying  him  that  inherits  from  a 
man,  who,  though  he  had  the  power  to  make  a  will,  yet 
did  not  make  it. 

ABIPONIANS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  who  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  the  diftricts  pf  Chaks ,  in  Paraguay ;  but 
the  hoftilities  of  the  Spaniards  have  now  obliged  them  to 
remove  fouthvvard  into  the  territory  lying  between  Santa 
Fe  and  St.  Jago.  The  only  account  we  have  of  them  is 
that  publifhed  by  M.  Dobrizhoffer  in  1785.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  who  lived  feven  years  in  their  country,  informs  us, 
that  they  are  not  numerous,  the  whole  nation  not  much  ex¬ 
ceeding  5000 ;  for  which  lie  afligns  as  a  reafon  an  unnatural 
cuflom  among  their  women  of  fometimes  deftroying  their 
own  children  from  motives  of  jeaioufy,  left  their  hufbands 
ftiould  take  other  mates  during  the  long  time  they  give 
fuck,  which  is  not  lefs  than  two  years.  They  are  natu¬ 
rally  white,  but,  by  expofure  to  the  air  and  fmoke,  be¬ 
come  of  a  brown  colour.  They  are  a  ftrong  and  hardy 
race  of  people;  which  our  author  attributes  to  their  mar¬ 
rying  fo  late,  an  Abiponian  feldom  or  never  thinking  of 
marriage  till  thirty  years  of  age.  They  are  greatly  cele¬ 
brated  on  account  of  their  chaftity  and  other  virtues; 
though  they  feem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  a  Deity.  They 
make  frequent  incurfions  into  the  territories  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  mounted  on  the  horfes  which  run  wild  in  thofe 
parts.  They  have  a  kind  of  order  of  chivalry  for  their 
warriors  ;  and  are  fo  formidable,  that  a  hundred  of  their 
enemies  w ill  fly  before  ten  of  thefe  horfemen.  The  hatred 
which  thefe  favages,  whofe  manners,  though  rude  and  un¬ 
cultivated,  are  in  many  refpe£ts  pure  and  virtuous,  bear 
to  the  Spaniards,  is  invincible.  “  Thefe  pretended  Chrif- 
tians,  (fays  our  author,)  who  are  the  feum  of  the  Spanifh 
nation,  praCtife  every  kind  of  fraud  and  viilany  among 
thefe  poor  barbarians;  and  their  corrupt  and  vicious  mo¬ 
rals  are  fo  adapted  to  prejudice  the  Abiponians  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion,  that  the  Jefuit  miflionaries  have,  by  a 
fevere  law,  prohibited  any  Spaniard  from  coming,  w  ith¬ 
out  a  formal  permiffi.on,  into  any  of  their  colonies.” — 
From  this  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  Jefuits  in  convert¬ 
ing  them  to  Chriftianity,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
been  able  to  make  any  impreflion  on  their  minds;  fo  that 
in  general  they  are* quite  ignorant  and  uncivilized:  a  moft 
ftriking  inftance  of  which  is,  that  in  counting  they  can  go 
no  farther  than  three ;  and  all  the  art  of  the  Jefuits  to 
teach  them  the  fimpleft  ufeand  exprelfton  of  numbers,  has 
proved  unfuccefsful. 

ABIRAM,  a  feditious  I.evite,  who,  in  concert  with 
Korah  and  Dathan,  rebelled  againft  Mofes  and  Aaron,  in 
order  to  (hare  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  people  ; 
when  Mofes  ordering  them  to  come  with  their  cenfers  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  the  earth  fuddenly  opened  un¬ 
der  their  feet,  and  fwallowed  up  them  and  their  tents; 
and  at  the  fame  inftant  fire  came  from  heaven,  and  con- 
fumed  250  of  their  followers.  Numb.  xvi. 

ABISHAT,  fon  of  Zeruiah,  and  brother  to  Job,  was 
one  of  the  celebrated  warriors  w'ho  flouriftied  in  the  reign 
of  David.  He  killed  with  Iris  own  hand  300  men,  with 
no  other  weapon  but  his  lance;  and  flew  a  Philiftine  giant, 
the  iron  of  whofe  fpear  weighed  300  ftiekels.  1  Samuel, 
xxvi.  2  Samuel,  xxiii. 

To  ABJUGATE,  v.  a.  [abjugo,  Lat.]  To  unyoke,  to 
uncouple. 

ABIUL, 
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ABIUL,  a  town  of  Baira,  containing  1300  inhabitants. 
Lat.  40.  20.  Ion.  7.  10.  W. 

To  ABJURE,  v.  a.  [ abjuro ,  Lat.]  To  call:  off  upon  oath, 
to  fwear  not  to  do  or  not  to  have  fomething.  To  retract, 
recant,  or  abnegate  a.polition  upon  oath. 

ABJURATION,/.  The  aft  of  abjuring.  The  oath 
taken  for  that  end  in  law ;  by  which  it  was  anciently  the 
cuftom,  that  if  a  perfon  had  committed  a  felony,  and  could 
fly  to  a  church  or  church-yard  before  he  was  apprehended, 
lie  could  not  be  taken  from  thence  to  be  tried  for  his 
crime;  but  on  confellion  thereof  before  the  coroner,  he 
was  admitted  to  his  oath  to  abjure  the  realm.  But  by  the 
21  J.  c.  28.  all  privilege  of  fanftuary,  and  abjuration con- 
fequent  thereupon,  is  utterly  abolifhed.  2///.  628. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  abjuring  the  realm  which  yet 
remains,  as  not  depending  on  any  privilege  of  fanftuary; 
and  that  is,  with  refpedt  to  popilb  recufants  convift,  re¬ 
moving  from  the  place  of  their  habitation  without  licence, 
and  not  conforming  in  three  months  after. notice :  in  which 
cafe,  they  are  required  by  ftatute  35  Eliz.  c.  2.  to  abjure 
the  realm  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace  or  tire  coroner  ; 
the  form  of  which  abjuration,  according  to  the  old  books, 
is  this:  “  This  hear  you,  Sir  Coroner,  that  I,  A.  B •  am  a 
popifli  recufant,  and,  in  contempt  of  the  latysand  Statutes 
of  England,  I  have  and  do  refute  to  come  to  their  church. 
I  do  therefore,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
llatute  made  in  the  35th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  late  queen 
of  this  realm  of  England,  abjure  the  realm  of  England. 
And  I  thall  hade  me  towards  the  port  of  C.  which  you 
have  given  and  ailigned  to  me,  and  that  1  thall  not  go  out 
of  the  highway  leading  thither,  nor  return  back  again; 
and  if  I  do,  1  will  that  I  be  taken  as  a  felon  of  the  king. 
And  that  at  C.  I  will  diligently  feek  for  patfage,  and  will 
tarry  there  but  one  flood  and  ebb,  if  I  can  have  patfage; 
and  unlefs  I  can  have  it  in  fuch  place,  I  will  go  every  day 
into  the  fea  up  to  my  knees,  atfaying  to  pafs  over.  So  help 
me  God  and  his  doom.”  Stamf.  1 16.  Offic.  Cor.  49. 

There  is  alfo  an  oath  of  abjuration,  whereby  every  per¬ 
fon  in  any  office,  truft,  or  employment,  abjutes  the  pre¬ 
tender,  and  recognifes  the  right  of  his  majefty  under  the 
aft  of  fettlement,  engaging  to  fupport  him,  and  promifing’ 
to  difclofe  all  trealons  and  traitorous  confpiracies  againlt 
him. 

ABKAS,  one  of  the  feven  nations,  in  the  countries 
comprehended  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian.  Its 
capital  is  Anakopir,  tributary  to  the  Turks. 

To  ABLACTATE,  v.  a.  [ablatio,  Lat.]  To  wean  from 
the  bread. 

ABLACTATION,  f.  in  medicine,  the  taking  a  child 
from  the  milk  of  the  bread;  alfo  called  apqgalaSifmus. 
When  the  mother  wants  health,  or  ftrength  ;  hath  too  fmall 
nipples,  or  ill  formed  ones ;  when  the  infant  will  not  take 
the  bread ;  the  mother’s  milk  is  bad  or  in  too  fmall  a  quan¬ 
tity;  when  the  mother  hath  weak  nerves,  is  apt  ealily  to 
be  furprifed;  thefe  defefts  fpoil  the  milk,  and  render  it 
advifeable  to  wean  the  child.  It  can  never  be  ti  fifth  1  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  bread  more  than  eight  or  nine  months ;  but  gene¬ 
rally,  if  a  child  is  favoured  with  a  good  fupply  by  fucking, 
during  its  fird  three  or  four  months,  and  is  in  a  tolerably 
healthful  date,  it  will  rarely  be  the  worfe  for  weaning  at 
this  early  period;  fo  that  if  difficulties  attend  its'being  fuck- 
led,  there  need  not  be  any  hell  tat  ion  about  taking  it  from 
the  bread.  If  it  feeds  tolerably  with  the  fpoon,  and  is  free 
front  diforders  in  its  bowels,  a  tendency  to  convulfions,  &c. 
weaning  may  be  attempted  at  any  time.  But,  if  feeding 
with  the  fpoon  is  difficult;  if  the  child  is  much  fubjeft  to 
the  gripes,  &c.  another  nurfe  lhould  be  fought  for,  and 
weaning  mud  be  deferred  until  more  favourable  circum- 
flances  attend.  In  general,  the  fooner  a  child  is  weaned, 
the  more  eafy  it  parts  with  the  bread.  Prudence  direfts 
to  accudom  infants  to  early  feeding  with  the  fpoon,  and  to 
continue  the  fame  until  the  bread  may  be  wholly  omitted. 
They  fnould  only  be  fed  once  in  fix  hours,  at  the  mod,  du¬ 
ring  the  flrd  two  months;  and  fliould  be  entirely  weaned 
from  the  bread,  and  from  all  feeding  in  the  night;  for 
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night-feeding  bloats  them,  and  if  they  are  not  ufed  to  it  in 
the  fird  week,  they  will  never  want  it:  if  they  are  not 
didurbed  from  their  birth,  in  a  week  or  two,  they  will  be 
formed  to  a  habit  of  deeping  mod  of  the  night  very  quietly. 

The  food  lhould  be  fimple  and  light;  not  fpoiled  with 
fugar,  wine,  and  fuch-like  additions,  for  they  produce  the 
difeafes  with  which  children  are  mod  troubled,  acidities  in 
the  primes  vice.  Unfermented  flour  makes  a  vifcid  food  that 
turns  four  before  it  digeds,  and  well  fermented  bread  foon 
turns  four;  but  if  this  latter  is  made  into  frefn  panada  eve¬ 
ry  night  and  morning,  or,  in  cool  Weather,  every  morning, 
the  inconvenience  of  fouring  is  prevented.  To  avoid  aci¬ 
dity  in  the  child’s  flomach  by  a  daily  ufe  of  vegetable  food, 
give  now  and  then  a  little  frelh  broth,  made  from  either 
veal,  mutton,  or  beef,  once  or  twice  in  the  day;  fuppofe, 
for  example,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  gravy  which 
is  difeharged  in  cutting  a  joint  that  is  brought  hot  on  the 
table,  and  warm  water,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  fait, 
and  thus  an  excellent  broth  is  readily  made.  This  fills 
children  with  hymours,  only  of  the  mod  nourifhing  kind. 
Cows  milk,  a  little  diluted  with  water,  is  an  excellent  lub  - 
flitute  for  the  mother’s ;  yet,  as  it  is  apt  to  turn  four,  add 
to  it  a  little  Litbon  fugar.  Rice  is  not  fb  apt  to  turn  four 
as  wheat  bread  is;  it  therefore  would  be  a  more  conveni¬ 
ent  food  for  children,  and  deferves  to  be  attended  to.  Toaft- 
ed  bread  boiled  in  water  tiii  it  is  almoft  dry,  then  mixed 
with  frelh  milk,  not  boiled,  is  ap  agreeable  change.  As 
the  teeth  advance,  the  diet ynay  increafe  in  its  folidity.  A[s 
to  the  quantity,  let  the  appetite  be  the  meafure  of  it;  ob- 
ferving  to  fatjsfy  hunger,  but  no  more,  which  may  be  thus 
managed ;  feed  the  child  no  longer  than  lie  eats  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  eagernefs.  In  feeding,  let  the  child  be  held  in  a 
fitting  pofture,  and  thus  continue  it  until  the  flomach  has 
nearly  digefted  its  contents.  The  practice  of  violently 
dancing  and  fhaking  the  child  lhould  be  avoided,  though 
moderate  exercife  is  elfentially  neceffary.— Keep  the  .child 
awake  until  it  breaks  wind  after  each  time  it  is  fed  ;  divert 
it  during  the  day  as  much  as  you  can,  and  thus  it  will 
foon  lie  quiet  all  the  night.  Never  awaken  a  child  when 
it  is  alleep,  for  thus  fickyefs  and  peevilhnefs  are  often 
produced.  As  foon  as  teeth  appear,  give  the  child  now 
and  then  a  piece  of  fifth  meat  in  its  hand  to  chew;  but 
never  give  it  any  confectionaries. 

Ablactation,/  One  of  the  methods  of  grafting; 
and,  according  to  the  fignification  of  the  word,  as  it  were 
a  weaning  of  a  lcion  by  degrees  .from  its  mother  flock ; 
not  cutting  it  off  wholly  from  the  flock,  till  it  is  firmly 
united  to  that  on  which  it  is  grafted. 

ABLAI,  a  country  of  Great  •Tartary,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  called  Buc/iprs  or  Bac/iares,  are  fubjeft  toRuffia, 
but  that  only  for  protection.  It  is  governed  by  a  Calmuc 
prince,  and  lies  eaftward  of  the.  river  Irtis,  extending  five 
hundred  leagues  along  the  fouthern  frontiers  of  Siberia. 

ABLANIA,/  in  botany.  See  Trichocarpus. 

ABLAQUEATION,/  [ ablaqueatio ,  Lat.]  The  art  or 
praftice  of  opening  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees,  to 
let  the  air  and  water  operate  upon  them. 

ABLATION,/  [ ablatio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  taking  away. 

ABLATIVE,  adj.  in  grammar,  [ ablativus ,  Lat.]  .That 
which  takes  away.  It  is.  the  .fixth  cafe  of  Latin  nqiins. 
Prifcian  alfo  calls  it  the  comparative  cafe-,  as  ferving  among 
the  Latins  for  comparing  as  well  as  for  taking  away.  The 
.ablative  is  oppofite  to  the  dative;  the  firft  exprefling 
the  aftion  of  taking  away,  and  the  latter  that  of  giving. 
In  Englifn,  French,  Sec.  there  is  no  precife  mark  whereby 
to  diftinguifli  the.  ablative  from  other  cafes;  and  we  only 
ufe  .the  term  in  analogy  to  th.e  Latin.  Thus,  in  the  two 
phrafes,  the  magnitude  of  the  pity,  .and  lie  J 'pofre  much  of  the 
city,  w„e  fay,  that  of  the  city  in  th.e  lirfi  \i genitive-,  and  in 
the  latter  ablative-,  becaufe  it  would  be  fo,.if  the  two  phra¬ 
fes  were  expreffed  in  Latin. 

The  queftion  concerning  the  Greek  ablative  has  been  tire 
fubjeft  of  a  famous  literary  war  between' two  great. gram¬ 
marians,  Frifchlin  and  Cruiius ;  tire  former  of  jvhorn  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  latter  oppofed,  the  reality  of  it.  Tliedif- 
G  *  pute 
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pute  flill  fubfifts  among  their  refpg'Stive  followers.  The 
chief  reafon  alleged  by  the  former  is,  that  the  Roman 
writers  often  joined  Greek  words  with  the  Latin  prepofi- 
tions,  which  govern  ablative  cafes,  as  well  as  with  nouns 
of  the  lame  cafe.  To  which  their  opponents  anfvver,  that 
the  Latins  anciently  had  no  ablative  themfelves ;  but  inftead 
thereof,  made  ufe,  like  the  Greeks,  of  the  dative  cafe: 
till  at  length  they  formed  an  ablative,  governed  by  prepo- 
fitions,  which  were  not  put  before  the  dative  :  that,  at  firft, 
the  two  cafes  had  always  tire  fame  termination,  as  they  flill 
have  in  many  inftances:  but  that  this  was  afterwards 
changed  in  certain  words.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  the 
Latins  fometimes  join  prepofitions  which  govern  an  abla¬ 
tive  cule,  or  nouns  in  the  ablative  cafe,  with  Greek  da¬ 
tives,  fince  they  were  originally  the  fame;  and  that  the 
Greek,  dative  has  the  fame  effeil  as  the  Latin  ablative. 

ABLE,  adj.  \habile ,  Fr.  kahilis,  Lat.  fkilful,  ready.] 
Having  ftrong  faculties,  or  great  ftrength  or  knowledge, 
riches  or  any  other  power  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  Hav¬ 
ing  power  (ufticient;  enabled. — Before  a  verb,  with  the 
particle  to,  it  fignifies  generally  having  the  power.  Wrath 
is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous;  but  who  is  able  to  (land 
before  envy  >  Prov.  xxvii.  4. — With  for  it  is  not  often  nor 
very  properly  ufed. 

Able,  or  Abel  (Thomas),  chaplain  to  queen  Catha¬ 
rine  confort  to  Henry  VIII.  diflinguifhed  himfelf by  his  zeal 
in  oppofing  the  proceedings  againlt  that  unfortunate  prin- 
cefs  for  a  divorce.  He  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of 
arts  at  Oxford  on  the  4th  of  July,  1513,  and  that  of  maf- 
ter  of  arts  on  the  27th  of  July,  1516.  In  1534  he  fell  un¬ 
der  a  profecution  for  being  concerned  in  the  affair  of 
Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  This  was 
an  infamous  impoftor,  fuborned  by  the  monks  to  ufe  fome 
ffrange  gefticulations,  and  to  pretend  to  infpiration  by  the 
fpirit  of  prophecy ;  and  fo  well  did  (lie  acl  her  part,  that 
fome  people  of  confequence  gave  credit  to  her ;  but  being 
at  lad  detected,  die  was-  condemned  and  executed,  after 
difeovering  the  names  of  her  principal  accomplices  and 
inftigators.  On  her  account  Able  was  accufed  of  mifpri- 
f on  of  treafon,  by  flat.  25  Henry  VIII.  and,  being  alfo 
one  of  thofe  who  denied  the  king’s  fupremacy  over  the 
church,  he  was  apprehended  and  imprifoned ;  during 
which  time  his  confinement  was  fo  rigorous,  that  the  keep¬ 
er  of  Newgate  was  committed  to  the  Marfhalfea  prifon  for 
fuffering  him  to  go  out  upon  bail.  He  was  afterwards 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Smithfield,  in  1540. 

To  Able,  v.  a.  To  make  able;  to  enable,  which  is  the 
word  commonly  ufed. 

ABLE-BODIED,  adj .  Strong  of  body. — It  lies  in  the 
power  of  every  fine  woman,  to  fecure  at  lead  half  a  do¬ 
zen  able-bodied  men  to  his  majefty’s  fervice.  Addifon. 

ABLECTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feleift  body  of  fol- 
diers  chofen  from  among  thofe  called  Extraordinarii. 

7b  ABLEGATE,  v.  a.  [ ablego ,  Lat.]  To  fend  abroad 
upon  fome  employment ;  to  lend  out  of  the  way. 

ABLEGATION, f.  The  aft  of  fending  abroad. 

ABI.EGMINA,yi  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  choice 
parts  of  the  entrails  of  victims  which  were  offered  in  facri- 
fice  to  the  gods.  They  were  fprinkled  with  flour,  and 
burnt  upon  the  altar;  the  priefts  pouring  fome  wine  on 
them. 

ABLE, NESS,  f  Ability  of  body  or  mind,  vigour,  force. 

ABLEPSY,  /!  Gr. ]  Want  of  fight,  blind- 

nefs;  unadvifednefs. 

ABLIGURITION, f  [ abliguritio ,  Lat.]  Prodigal  ex¬ 
pence  on  meat  and  drink. 

ABI.IGATE,  v.  a.  [from  abligo,  Lat.]  To  tie  up  from. 

To  AELOCATE,  v.  a.  [ abloco ,  Lat.]  To  let  out  to 
hire. — Perhaps  properly  by  him  who  has  hired  it  from 
another. 

ABLOCATION,y.  A  letting  out  to  hire. 

ABLOE,  a  town  of  Little  Tartary,  between  the  river 
Dnieper  and  the  Black  Sea.  Lat.  46.  20.  N.  Ion.  33.15.  E. 

To  ABLUDE,  v.n.  \_abludo,  Lat.]  To  be  unlike. 

ABLUENT,  adj .  [_abluens}  Lat.  from  abluo,  to  wa(h 
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away.  ]  That  which  wafhes  clean ;  that  which  has  the  pow¬ 
er  of  cleanfing. 

ABLUTION,  f.  \_abluiio,  Lat.]  The  a£l  of  cleanfing, 
or  waffling  clean.  The  water  ufed  in  waffling  : 

Waffl’d  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 

Are  cleans’d,  and  caff  th’  ablution 3  in  the  main.  Pope. 

The  rinfing  of  chemical  preparations  in  water,  to  diffolve 
and  wafli  away  any  acrimonious  particles. 

Ablution,  in  a  religious  lenfe,  a  ceremony  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients,  and  flill  pjaltifed  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  world:  it  confided  in  waffling  the  body,  which  was 
alwaysdonebefore  facrificing,  or  even  entering  their  houfes. 
— Ablutions  appear  to  be  as  old  as  any  ceremonies,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  worfliip  itfelf.  Mofes  enjoined  them;  the  heathens 
adopted  them;  and  Mahomet  and  his  followers  have  con¬ 
tinued  them :  thus  they  have  got  footing  among  mod 
nations,  and  make  a  confiderable  part  of  many  eftabliffied 
religions.  The  Egyptian  priefts  had  their  diurnal  and 
nocturnal  ablutions;  the  Grecians  their  fprinklings ;  the 
Romans  their  luftrations  and  lavations;  the  Jews  their 
waffling  of  hands  and  feet,  befide  their  baptifms.  The 
ancient  Chriftians  had  their  ablutions  before  communion; 
which  the  Romiffi  church  dill  retain  before  their  mafs, 
fometimes  after:  the  Syrians,  Cophts,  See.  have  their  fo- 
lemn  walkings  on  Good- Friday :  the  Turks  their  greater 
and  Idler  ablutions ;  their  Gliaft  and  Wodou,  their  Aman, 
Taharat,  &c. — The  Indians  practife  ablution,  and  have  a 
high  veneration  for  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  But  as  they 
cannot  at  all  times  be  near  enough  to  wafli  themfelves  in 
its  facred  waters,  the  bramins  tell  them  that  all  other  wa¬ 
ters  will  have  the  fame  virtue,  if,  whillt  they  are  bathing", 
they  pronounce  thefe  wrnrds,  “  O  Ganges,  purify  me.” 

No  doubt  ablutions  might  be  deligned  to  reprefent  in¬ 
ward  purity ;  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated 
for  the  preferv.ation  of  health.  However  whimfical  thefe 
walkings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would  tend  more 
to  prevent  difeafes  than  a  proper  attention  to  many  of  them. 
Were  every  perfon,  for  example,  after  vifiting  the  lick, 
handling  a  dead  body,  or  touching  any  thing  that  might 
convey  infection,  to  wafli  before  he  went  into  company, 
or  lat  down  to  meat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  of  catching 
the  infeflion  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

ABNAKIS,  atribeof  Indians  between  Canada  and  New 
England,  who  diffike  labour,  and  prefer  hunting  and  fiffi- 
ing  to  tillage. 

To  ABNEGATE,  v.  a.  \_abnego,  Lat.]  To  deny. 

ABNEGATION,  f.  \_abncgatio,  Lat.  denial,  from  abne- 
go,  to  deny.]  Denial,  renunciation. 

ABNER,  the  foil  of  Ner,  father-in-law  to  Saul,  and 
general  of  all  his  forces,  who  ferved  him  on  all  occafions 
with  fidelity  and  courage.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
Abner  fet  I ffibofiieth,  Saul’s  fop,  on  the  throne.  A  war 
breaking  out  between  the  tribe  of  Judah  who  had  elected 
David  king,  and  Ifrael,  Abner  marched  againft  that  prince 
with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  but  was  defeated.  Abner 
afterward,  being  difguifed,  went  over  to  David,  and  dif- 
pofed  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  the  elders  of  Ifrael  to 
declare  for  him ;  and  was  received  by  David  with  fuch  tef- 
timonies  of  affedion,  as  gave  umbrage  tojoab,  who  kill¬ 
ed  him  traiteroufly. 

ABNODATION,yi  jabnodatio,  Lat.]  The  ad  of  cut  ■ 
ting  away  knots  from  trees:  a  term  of  gardening. 

ABNORMOUS,  adj.  [abnormis ,  Lat.  out  of  rule.]  Ir¬ 
regular,  misfhapen. 

ABO,  a  maritime  town  in  Sweden:  it  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Finland,  and  lies  upon  the  point  where  the 
gulphs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  unite.  It  is  a  good  port; 
and  is  the  fee  of  abiftiop,  fuffragan  of  Upfal.  It  has  an 
univerfity;  founded  by  queen  Chriftina  in  1640,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  fame  privileges  as  that  of  Upfal.  There 
is  alfo  a  fchool  here,  which  was  founded  by  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  for  300  fcholars.  This  town  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  contains  feveral  brick  buildings;  but  the  gene¬ 
rality  are  of  wood  painted  red.  The  inhabitants  export 

linen. 
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linen,  corn,  and  planks.  '  It  lies  140  miles  north -eaft  from 
Stockholm.  Lat.  60.  27.  Ion.  22.  iS.  E. 

ABOARD,  adv.  a  fea-term,  but  adopted  into  common 
language;  [derived  immediately  from  the  French  a  bord, 
as  alter  a  bord,  envoyer  a  bord.  ]  Bord  is  itfelf  a  word  of  very 
doubtful  original,  and  perhaps,  in  its  different  accepta¬ 
tions,  deducible  from  different  roots.  Bord,  in  the  ancient 
Saxon-,  lignified  a  houfe-,  in. which  fen k  to  go  aboard,  is  to 
take  up  refidence  hi  a  fhip.  Hence  any  perfon  who  enters  a 
fhip  is  faid  to  go  aboard;  but  when  an  enemy  enters  in  the 
time  of  battle,  he  is  faid  to  board ;  a  phrafe  which  always 
implies  hoftility. — To  fall  aboard  of,  is  to  (frike  or  encoun¬ 
ter  another  fhip  when  one  or  both  are  in  motion,  or  to  be 
driven  upon  a  fhip  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  current. — 
Aboard  main-tack ,  the  order  to  draw  the  main-tack,  i.  e. 
the  lower  corner  of  the  main-fail,  down  to  the  chess-tree. 

ABODE,/.  Habitation,  dwelling,  place  of  refidence: 
Others  may  ufe  the  ocean  as  their  road. 

Only  the  Englifn  make  it  their  abode-, 

Whofe  ready  fails  with  every  wind  can  fly, 

And  make  a  cov’nant  with  th’  inconflant  iky.  Waller. 

Stay,  continuance  in  a  place  : 

The  woodcocks  early  vifit,  and  abode 
Of  long  continuance  in  our  temperate  clime, 

Fore  tel  a  liberal  harvefl.  Phillips. 

To  make  abode.  To  dwell,  to  refide,  to  inhabit. 

To  ABODE,  v.  a.  [See  Bode.]  To  foretoken  or  ,fore- 
fliow ;  to  be  a  prognoftic,  to  be  ominous.  It  is  taken,  with 
its  derivatives,  in  the  fenfe  either  of  good  or  ill. 

ABODEMENT,/.  A  fecret  anticipation  of  fomething 
future ;  an  impreflion  upon  the  mind  of  fome  event  to 
come;  prognoffication ;  omen: 

I  like  not  this. 

For  many  men  that  (fumble  at  the  threfhold; 

Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. — ■ 

— Tufh !  man,  abodements  muff  not  now  affright  us. 

Shakefpeare. 

To  ABOLISH,  v.  a.  \_aboleo,  Lat.]  To  annul;  to  make 
void:  applied  to  laws  or  inffitutions.  To  put  an  end  to, 
to  deflroy. — Fermented  fpirits  contract,  harden,  and  con- 
folidate,  many  fibres  together,  abolifhing  many  canals ;  e Im¬ 
perially  where  the  fibres  are  the  tendered,  as  in  the  brain. 
Arbuthnct. 

ABOLISHABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  aboliflied. 

ABOLISHER,/  He  that  abolifhes. 

ABOLISHMENT,  /  The  aft  of  abolifhing.  . 

ABOLITION,/.  The  aft  of  abolifhing.  This  is  now 
more  frequently  ufed  than  abolifhment. — An  apoplexy  is  a 
hidden  abolition  of  all  the  lenfes,  and  of  all  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  by  the  lloppage  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  animal 
fpirits  through  the  nerves  deftined  for  thofe  motions.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

ABOLLA,/  a  kind  of  garment  worn  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  chiefly  out  of  the  city,  in  following  the  camp. 
— Critics  and  antiquaries  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  form, 
life,  kinds,  &c.  of  this  garment.  Papias  makes  it  a  fpecies 
of  the  toga,  or  gown;  but  Nonius,  and  the  generality,  a 
fpecies  of  the  pallium,  or  cloak.  The  abolla  feems  rather 
to  have  (food  oppofed  to  the  toga,  which  was  a  garment  of 
peace,  as  the  abolla  was  of  war ;  at  leaf!  Varro  and  Martial 
place  them  in  this  oppofite  light.  There  feem  to  have  been 
different  kinds  of  abollas,  fitted  to  different  occafions. 
Even  kings  appear  to  have  ufed  the  abolla:  Caligula  was 
aff  ronted  at  king  Ptolemy  for  appearing  at  the  fhows  in  a 
purple- abolla,  and  by  the  eclat  thereof  turning  the  eyes  of 
the  fperiators  from  the  emperor  upon  himfelf. 

ABOMASUS,  Abomasum,  Abomasius,/.  names  of 
the  fourth  ffomach  of  ruminating  animals.  It  is  in  the 
abomafus  of  calves  and  lambs  that  the  runnet  is  formed 
Wherewith  milk  is  curdled. 

ABOMINABLE,  adj.  \_abcminabilis ,  Lat.]  Hateful,  de- 
teffable;  to  be  loathed.  Unclean.  In  low  and  ludicrous 
language,  it  is  a  word  of  loofe  and  indeterminate  cenfure. 
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ABOMINABLENESS,  /.  The  quality  of  being  abo¬ 
minable;  hatefulnefs,  odioufnefs.- — Till  we  have  proved, 
in  its  proper  place,  the  eternal  and  effential  difference  be¬ 
tween  virtue  and  vice,  we  muff  forbear  to  urge  atheifls  with 
the  corruption  and  abominablenfs  of  their  principles.  Bentley. 

ABOMINABLY,  adv.  A  word  of  low  or  familiar  lan¬ 
guage,  fignifying  exceflively,  extremely,  exceedingly;  in 
an  ill  fenfe.  It  is  not  often  ferioufly  ufed. 

To  ABOMINATE,  v.  a.  \_abominor ,  Lat.]  To  abhor, 
deteff,  hate  utterly. — Pride  goes  hated,  curfed,  and  abo¬ 
minated  by  all.  Hammond. 

ABOMINATION,/!  Hatred,  detefiation.  Theobjefft 
of  hatred.  Pollution,  defilement.  Wickednefs;  hateful 
or  fhameful  vice.  The  caufe  of  pollution. 

It  is  ufed  in  fcrip'ture  wi/i  regard  to  the  Hebrews, 
who,  being  fliepherds,  are  faid  to  have  been  an  abomination 
to  the  Egyptians,  becaufe  they  facrificed' the  facred  ani¬ 
mals  of  that  people,  as  oxen,  goats,  fheep,  See.  which  the 
Egyptians  effeemed  as  abominations,  or  things  unlawful. 
The  term  is  alfo  applied  in  the  facred  writings  to  idolatry 
and  idols,  becaufe  the  worfhip  of  idols  is  in  itfelf  an  abo¬ 
minable  thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  ceremonies  obferved 
by  idolaters  were  always  attended  with  licentioufnefs  and' 
other  odious  and  abominable  actions.  The  abomination  of 
deflation ,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  is  fuppofed  to 
imply  the  ffatue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  eaufed  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem. 
And  the  abomination  of  deflation,  mentioned  by  the  Evan- 
gelifts,  fignifies  the  enfigns  of  the  Romans,  during  the  lafl 
iiege  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  on  whom  the  figures  of  their 
gods  and  emperors  were  embroidered,  and  placed  upon 
the  temple  after  it  was  taken. 

ABORAM,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaff  of  Morocco, 
whofe  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  fifhing. 

ABORIGINES,/'.  [Lat.]  The  earlieft  inhabitants  of  a 
country;  thofe  of  whom  no  original  is  to  be  traced;  as, 
the  Welfh  in  Britain.  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTus,  Livy,  and 
Virgil,  gave  this  name  to  a  certain  people  in  Italy,  who  in¬ 
habited  the  ancient  Latium,  or  country  now  called  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma.  Whence  this  people  came  by  the  appella¬ 
tion,  is  much  difputed.  St.  Jerom  fays  they  were  fo  called, 
as  being  abfque  origine,  the  primitive  planters  of  the  country 
after  the  flood :  Dion  of  HalicarnafTus  accounts  for  the 
name,  as  denoting  them  the  founders  of  the  race  of  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  country :  others  think  them  fo  called,  as 
being  originally  Arcadians,  who  claimed  to  be  earth-born, 
and  not  defeended  from  any  people.  Aurelius  Viftor  fug- 
gefts  another  opinion,  viz.  that  they  were  called  Aborigines , 
q.  d .  Aberrigines,  from  ab  “  from,”  and  errare  “to  wan¬ 
der:”  as  having  been  before  a  wandering  people.  Pau- 
fanias  rather  thinks  they  were  thus  called  cesro  open,  from 
“mountains;”  which  opinion  feems  confirmed  by  Virgil, 
who,  fpeaking  of  Saturn,  the  legiflator  of  this  people,  fays. 


Is  genus  indocile  ac  difpenfum  montibas  altis 
Compofuit ,  legefque  dedit. - - 


The  Aborigines  were  either  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  fettled  there  by  Janus,  as  fome  imagine ;  or  by 
Saturn,  or  Cham,  as  others;  not  long  after  the  difperfion, 
or  even,  as  fome  think,  before  it:  or  they  were  a  colony 
fent  from  fome  other  nation;  who,  expelling  the  ancient 
inhabitants  the  Siculi,  fettled  in  their  place.  The  term 
Aborigines,  though  fo  famous  in  antiquity,  is  ufed  in  mo¬ 
dern  geography  only  occafionally  as  an  appellative.  It  is- 
given  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  any  country,  in  con- 
tradiftinriion  to  colonies,  or  new  races  of  people. 

To  ABORT,  v.  n.  \_aborto,  Lat.]  To  bring  forth  before 
the  time ;  to  mifearry. 

ABORTION,/,  [abortio,  Lat.]  The  ari:  of  bringing 
forth  untimely;  the  produce  of  an  untimely  birth;  111 
which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  for  the  unfeafonable  exclufion  of  an 
iinperferi  human  foetus,  either  alive  or  dead,  before  the 
natural  time  of  delivery. 

if  abortion  happens  before  the  fecond  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  it  is  called  a  falfe  conception.  Abortions  are  feldom 
3,  dangsroucr 


dangerous  in  the  firft  three  months;  but  a  frequent  habit 
of  mifcarriage  debilitates  the  fyftern,  thatters  theconftitu- 
tion,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  chronic  difeafes  of  the 
1110ft  obftinate  and  dangerous  nature.  In  the  advanced 
months,  the  prognofis  will  be' more  or  lefs  favourable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  patient’s  former  ftate  of  health.  The  prox¬ 
imate  caufe  of  abortion  is  the  fame  with  that  of  real  tra¬ 
vail,-  namely,  a  contradling  effort  of  the  uterus,  and  abdo¬ 
minal  mufdes,  aflifted  by  the  other  expulfive  powers.  The 
remote  caufes  cannot  be  explained  with  precifion,  as  many 
circumftances,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  impregnation 
and  connection  of  the  foetus  with  the  placenta  and  uterus, 
are  fubjedts  involved  in  many  difficulties  ;  fo  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  maxims  which  follow,  are  the  heads  that  require 
particular  attention,  i .  Whatever  interrupts  the  regular 
circulation  between  the  uterus  and  placenta.  2.  Every 
thing  that  excites  the  fpafmodic  contradlion  of  the  uterus, 
or' other  aflifting  powers.  3.  All  accidents,  or  occafions, 
that  deprive  the  foetus  of  life. 

In  confequence  of  the  great  abridgment  of  the  human 
race  by  abortion,  and  of  the  ill  health  it  induces  to  thofe 
unfortunate  females  who  become  fubjedl  to  it,  the  late  Dr. 
Hunter  bellowed  infinite  pdins  to  inveftigate  its  caufe,  and 
to  check  i|ts  progrefs.  He  diflefted  three  abortions,  which 
happened  at  the  mod  ufual  time  women  are  fubjeft  to  this 
'misfortune,  namely,  toward  the  end  of  the  third  month  ; 
'whence  it  appeared  that  there  is  an  extindtion  of  life  in  the 
foetus  for  fome  time  before  any  fymptoms  of  abortion  oc¬ 
cur.  For  inftance,  if  the  mifcarriage  happens  about  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  the  age  of  the  foetus  is  generally 
no  more  than  eight  or  nine  weeks;  or  if  it  perifhes  in  the 
fifth,  fixth,  or  feventh,  month,  it  will  ft  ill  be  retained  in 
the  uterus,  and  the  expulfion  will  rarely  happen  until  near 
the  completion  of  its  full  time. 

Previous  to  opening  thefe  abortions,  Dr.  Hunter  had 
made  feveral  ufeful  difcoveries  relative  to  the  human  preg¬ 
nant  uterus,  which  fee  under  Anatomy.  His  brother, 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  had  likewife,  by  a  number  of  furgical 
operations,  manifefted,  that  “  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the 
body;”  which  fee  under  Blood.  Hence  Dr.  Hunter 
concluded,  that  a  careful  inveftigation  of  the  minuter  vef- 
iels  of  the  uterine  fyftern,  with  their  ramifications,  would 
be  the  likeiieft  means  of  obtaining  fatisfafilory  information 
on  this  delicate  fubjedf.  This  alfo  led  him  to  the  diicovery 
of  the  Decidua,  which  is  a  membrane  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature,  the  knowledge  of  which  throws  great  light  upon 
the  contents  of  the  pregnant  womb,  and  upon  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  mother  and  child.  It  appears  to  be  an 
efflorefcence  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  uterus ;  and  is 
therefore  (lied,  as  often  as  a  Woman  bears  a  child,  or  fuf- 
fers,  a  mifcarriage.  Itconfiftsof  two  parts,  called  decidua 
veira,  and  decidua  rejlexa.  In  feparating  it  from  the  chorion, 
and  from  the  mu'fcular  fibres  of  the  uterus,  an  infinite 
number  of  fmall  veins  and  arteries  are  difeovered  full  of 
blood,  which  ramify  from  its  outer  furface  inwards  through 
its  whole  fubftance,  blending  itfelf  infeparably  with  the 
umbilical  portion  of  the  placenta.  Its  principal  arteries 
run  in  winding  convolutions,  like  the  coilings  of  a  fnake  ; 
forming  an  appearance  much  refembling  that  of  lace ;  ■  and 
confidering  the  number  and  fize  of  the  veflels,  which  are 
neceflarily  broken  upon  the  expulfion  of  the  foetus,  we 
cannot  longer  wonder  at  thofe  frequent  fatal  bleedings, 
which  accompany  mifcarriage s  in  an  advanced  ftate  of 
pregnancy.  The  fubjedts  of  thefe  curious  and  mafterly 
difletlions  are  reprelented  on  the  annexed  plate, -of  which 
the.  following  is  an  explanation. 

Fig.  1.  An  abortion  of  about  nine  weeks  old,  feen  on 
that  fide  which  is  membranous.  The  decidua  is  torn,  and 
turned  fomewhat  alide,  to  (hew  the  fmooth  and  opaque  de¬ 
cidua  reflexa.  A,  the  rough  external  furface  of  the  deci¬ 
dua,  which  exfoliated  from  the  womb.  B,  the  outlide  of 
a  fmall  portion  of  the  placenta,  the  reft  of  which  was  fitu- 
ated  on  the  back  part  of  this  objeft.  CC,  the  internal 
cribiform  furface  of  the  decidua,  which,  in  the  firft  months 
of  pregnancy,  does  not  adhere  to  the  membranes  which  it 
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enclofes.  DD,  the  lacerated  edge  of  the  decidua  which 
had  been  continued  into  the  edge  EE  of  the  fame 
membrane.  F,  the  decidua  reflexa  fipread  over  the  out- 
fide  of  the  chorion.  GG,  the  angle  of  reflection  at  the 
edge  of  the  placenta,  where  the  inner  layer  of  the  decidua 
is  turned  over  the  chorion  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  inner  lamella  of  the  pericardium  is  reflected,  to  cover 
the  outer  furface  of  the  heart.  H,  the  termination  of  the 
decidua  at  the  cervix  uteri. 

Fig.  2.  (hews  a  vertical  fedtion  of  the  fame  fubject. 
AA,  the  fedtion  of  the  placenta;  which,  wemuftfuppole, 
had  adhered  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  womb.  B, 
the  fedtion  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  decidua.  C,  the 
fedtion  of  the  pofterior  portion  of  the  decidua.  D,  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  decidua  at  the  cervix  uteri.  E,  the  cavity 
of  the  amnion,  in  which  the  embryo  hangs  by  a  (lender 
navel-ftring,  from  the  infide  of  the  placenta.  F,  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  three  membranes,  which  are  not  only  conti¬ 
guous,  but  adhere  to  one  another,  viz.  the  amnion,  the 
chorion,  and  the  decidua  reflexa.  GG,  the  angle  at  the 
edge  of  the  placenta  where  the  inner  layer  of  the  decidua 
is  refledted  over  the  outfide  of  the  chorion.  H,  here  thofe 
three  membranes  are  a  little  feparated,  to  (hew  their  courle 
at  the  placenta. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  an  abortion  of  about  eight  weeks  old. 
A  (mail  ftrap  of  the  decidua  is  cut  out,  and  turned  up,  to 
(hew  the  cavity  between  it  and  the  other  membranes.  A, 
the  cut  flip  of  the  decidua.  B,  the  part  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  where  there  is  no  decidua,  viz.  oppofite  to  the  paiTage 
through  the  cervix  uteri.  CC,  the  external  furface  of  the 
decidua.  D,  the  decidua  reflexa  covering  the  chorion 
and  amnion,  which  projedt  and  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the 
decidua.  E,  the  outlide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pla¬ 
centa. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  the  fame  fubject,  when  the  decidua 
had  been  opened  by  a  crucial  incifion,  and  the  four  angles 
had  been  turned  oft’,  and  then  a  round  piece  of  the  deci¬ 
dua  reflexa  diffedted  off,  and  turned  to  one  fide,  to  (hew 
the  loofe  veflels  on  the  outlide  of  the  chorion.  AA,  the 
infide  of  the  four  angles  or  flaps  into  which  the  decidua 
was  reduced  by  a  crucial  incifion.  BB,  the  decidua  re¬ 
flexa  covering  the  other  membranes.  C,  the  angle  at  the 
edge  of  the  placenta  where  the  interior  lamella  of  the  de¬ 
cidua  is  continued  over  the  outlide  of  the  chorion,  forming 
the  decidua  reflexa.  D,  a  round  portion  of  the  decidua 
reflexa  dilfedfed  from  the  outfide  of  the  chorion  and  turn¬ 
ed  afide.  E,  the  chorion,  with  itsfhaggy  veflels,  laid  bare. 
Thefe  veflels  adhered  firmly  to  the  decidua  reflexa,  and 
parts  of  them  were  cut  off  with,  that  membrane. 

Fig.  5.  (hews  an  abortion  of  the  fame  age,-  confiding  of 
the  chorion  only,  with  its  veflels  and  contents ;  that  is, 
without  the  .decidua,  or  uterine  part  of  the  fecundines. 
A,  the  larger  and  more  crouded  branches  of  the  (baggy 
veflels  which  (hoot  from  the  external  furface  of  one  part 
of  the  chorion,  to  mix  with  the  decidua,  or  uterine  part, 
to  form  the  placenta.  B,  that  portion  of  the  chorion  which 
afterwards  becomes  the  uniform  tranfparent  membrane. 
It  is  covered  with  fewer  and  more  delicate  floating  veflels, 
which  lofe  themfelves  in  the  decidua  reflexa.  The  em¬ 
bryo  is  feen  through  it.  C,  the  velicula  umbilicalis  on  the 
outfide  of  the  amnion,  feen  through  the  chorion;  with  a 
whitifh  thread,  (the  remains  of  an  artery  and  vein,)  lead¬ 
ing  from  it,  towards  the  navel  of  the  embryo. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  the  fame  abortion  opened.  The  mem¬ 
branes,  which  were  at  the  fore-part,  being  cut  from  the 
placenta,  and  turned-  up,  the  embryo  is  diftindtly  feen. 
A,  the  veficula  umbilicalis,  from  which  B,  the  remains 
of  an  artery  and  vein,  in  the  form  of  a  white  thread, 
pafs  to  C,  the  navel  of  the  embryo,  with  fome  turns  of 
the  inteftines  lodged  in  the  beginning  of  the  navel-ftring. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of  the 
child;  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother;  or  too  great 
evacuations.  It  however  proceeds  oftener  from  a  violent 
diftention,  or  rupture,  of  the  minuter  veflels  of  the  uterine 
iyftern,  occafioned  by  too  ftrong  exercife;  railing,  great 
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and  without  tricks.  L'EJlrange. — Without  difguife  or  con¬ 
cealment. 

Above-cited,  adv.  Cited  before.  A  figurative  ex- 
preflion,  taken  from  the  ancient  manner  of  writing,  books 
on  fcrolls;  where  whatever  is  cited  or  mentioned  before  in 
the  fame  page,  mult  be  above. 

Above-ground,  adv.  An  exprefiion  ufed  to  fignify 
alive;  not  in  the  grave.. 

Above-mentioned,  adv.  The  fame  as  above-cited. — • 
1  do  not  remember,  that  Homer  any  where  falls  into  the 
faults  above-mentioned,  which  were  indeed  the  falfe  refine¬ 
ments  of  latter  ages.  Addifon. 

ABQUKIR,  al'mall  town  of  Egypt,  fituate  in  the  de¬ 
fart  between  Alexandria  and  Roletta.  It  is  the  ancient 
Canopus,  and  is  fituated,  according  to  Mr.  Savary,  (ix 
leagues  from  Pharos.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  rock, 
which  forms  a  handfome  road  for  {hipping,  and  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  inundations.  See  Canopus. 

To  ABOUND,  v.  n.  \_abundo,  Lat.  abondcr ,  Fr.J  To  have 
in  great  plenty;  to  be  copioufly  ltored.  It  is  ufed  fome- 
times  with  the  particle  in,  andfometimes  the  particle  with. 
To  be  in  great  plenty  :• 

Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where  they  mod  abound, 

Much  fruit  of  l'enfe  beneath  is  rarely  found.  Pope. 

ABOUT,  prep.  [ abutan ,  or  abuton,  Sax.  which  feems  to 
fignify  encircling  on  the  outfide.]  Round,  furrounding, 
encircling. — Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forfake  thee.  Bind 
them  about  thy  neck;  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thy 
heart.  Proverbs,  iii.  3. — Near  to.  Concerning/  with  re¬ 
gard  to,  relating  to. — The  painter  is  not  to  take  fo  much 
pains  about  the  drapery  as  about  the  face,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  refemblance  lies.  Dry  den. — In  a  Bate- of  being  en¬ 
gaged  in,  or  employed  upon. — Our  armies  ought  to  be 
provided  with  fecretaries,  to  tell  their  ftory  in  plain  En- 
glifh,  and  to  let  us  know,  in  our  mother  tongue,  what  it  is 
our  countrymen  are  about.  Addifon, — Appendant  to  the 
perfon,  as  clothes.  Relating  to  the  perfon,  as  a  fervant  or 
dependant.  Relating  to  perfon,  as  an  act  or  office. — Good 
corporal,  for  my  old  dame’s  fake,  {land  my  friend :  file 
hath  nobody  to  do  any  thing  about  her  when  I  am  gone,  and 
Hie  is  old  and  cannot  help  herfelf.  Shakcfpeare. 

About ,  adv.  Circularly,  in  a  round ;  circum.  In  cir¬ 
cuit,  in  compafs.  Nearly;  circiter.  Here  and  there;  eve¬ 
ry  way;  circa. — A  wolf  that  was  paft  labour,  in  his  old 
age,  borrows  a  habit,  and  fo  about  he  goes,  begging  cha¬ 
rity  from  door  to  door,  under  the  difguife  of  a  pilgrim. 
L'EJlrange. — With  to  before  a  verb  ;  as  about  to  jly ,  upon 
the  point,  within  a  fmall  diftance  of : 

Thefe  dying  lovers,  and  their  floatingfons, 

Sufpend  the  fight,  and  filence  all  our  guns : 

Beauty  and  youth,  about  to  perifh,  finds 
■Such  noble  pity  in  brave  Englifii  minds.  Waller. 

Round;  the  longeft  way,  in oppofition  to  the  ffiort  firaight 
way.  To  bring  about-,  to  bring  to  the  point  or  ftate  defired ; 
as,  he  has  brought  about  his  purpofes.  To  come  about ;  to  come  to 
feme  certain  (late  or  point.  It  has  commonly  the  idea  of 
revolution,  or  gyration. — Wherefore  it  came  to  pafs,  when 
the  time  was  come  about,  after  Hannah  had  conceived,  that 
file  bare  a  foil.  1  Sam.  i.  20. 

One  evening  it  befel,  that  looking  out, 

The  wind  they  long  had  wifh’d  was  come  about ; 

Yvrell  pleas’d  they  went  to  reft ;  and  if  the  gale 
Till  morn  continu’d,  both  refolv’d  to  fail.  Dryden. 

To  go  about ;  to  prepare  to  do  it.  In  common  language, 
they  fay,  to  come  about  a  man,  to  circumvent  him.  Some  of 
thefe  phrafes  feem  to  derive  their  original  from  the  French 
a  bout-,  venir  a  bout  d'une  chofe-,  venir  a  bout  de  quelqu'un. 

About,  adv.  in  fea-language,  the fituationof  a  iliip  im¬ 
mediately  after  file  has  tacked,  or  changed  her  courfe  by 
going  about  and  Banding  on  the  other  tack.— About  'flip  ! 
the  order  to  the  fliip’s  crew  for  tacking. 

ABOUTIGE,  a  tow  n  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Africa,  near 
the  Nile,  where  they  make  the  befi  opium  in  all  the  Le- 
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vant.  It  was  formerly  a  large,  but  now  is  a  mean  place. 
N.  Lat.  26.  50. 

ABRA,  afilver  coin  ftruck  in  Poland,  worth  about  one 
Bulling  Iferling.  It  is  current  in  feveral  parts  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  Confiantinople,  Aftracan,  Smyrna,  and  Grand. Cairo. 

ABRABANEL,  Abarbanel,  or  Avravanel,  (I- 
faac),  a  celebrated  rabbi,  defeended  from  King  David, 
and  born  at  Lifbon  A.  D.  1437.  He  became  counfellor  to 
Alphonfo  V.  king  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  catholic;  but  in  1492  was  obliged  to  leave  Spain 
with  the  other  Jews.  And,  after  refiding  at  Naples,  Cor- 
fou,  and  feveral  other  cities,  he  died  at  Venice  in  1508, 
aged  71.  Among  other  works  he  wrote  a  Treatife  on  the 
World;  in  which  he  refutes  Ariftotle, who  imagined  that 
the  world  wms  eternal.  Though  Abrabanel  difeovers  his 
implacable  averfion  to  Chriftianity  in  all  his  writings,  yet 
he  treated  Chriftians  with  politenefs  and  good  manners  in 
all  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

ABRACADABRA,  a  magic  word,  recommended  by 
Serenius  Sammonicus,  fuppofed  to  have  the  virtue  of  a 
charm,  or  amulet,  in  curing  agues,  and  preventing  other 
difeafes,  particularly  the  fever  called  by  the  phyficians  he- 
mitratceus.  T o  have  this  effect,  the  word  muff  be  wrote  on 
paper,  and  repeated,  omitting  each  time  the  laft  letter  in 
the  former,  fo  that  the  whole  may  form  a  kind  of  inverted 
cone:  in  which  there  was  this  property,  that  which  way  fo- 
ever  the  letters  betaken,  beginning  from  the  apex  and  af~ 
cending  from  the  left  to  the  right,  they  make  the  fame 
word,  or,  as  forne  would  have  it,  the  fame  fentiment,  as  is 
found  in  the  firft.whole  line.  According  to  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  another  ancient  writer,  the  pronouncing  of  the  word 
in  the  fame  manner,  will  do  as  well. 

To  ABRADE,  v.  a.  \_abrado,  Lat.]  To  rubotf;  to  wear 
away  from  the  other  parts  ;  to  walte  by  degrees. 

ABRAHAM,  the  father  and  ftock  from  whence  the 
faithful  fprung,  was  the fon  of  Terah.  He  was  defeended 
Irom  Noah  by  Shem,  from  whom  he  wms  nine  degrees  re¬ 
moved.  Some  fix  his  birth  in  the  130th  year  of  Terah’s 
age,  but  others  place  it  in  his  father’s  70th  year.  It  is 
highly  probable  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Ur,  in  Chaldea, 
which  he  and  his  father  left  when  they  went  to  Canaan, 
where  they  remained  till  the  death  of  Terah;  after  which 
Abraham  refumed  his  firft  delign  of  going  to  Paleftine. 
The  Scriptures  mention  the  feveral  places  he  flopped  at  in 
Canaan ;  his  journey  into  Egypt,  where  his  w rife  was  car¬ 
ried  off'  from  him;  his  going  into  Gerar,  where  Sarah  was 
again  taken  from  him ;  but  reftored  as  before  ;  the  victo¬ 
ry  he  obtained  over  the  four  kings  wdio  had  plundered  So¬ 
dom;  his  compliance  with  his  wife,  who  infifted  that  he 
Ihould  make  ufe  of  their  maid  Hagar  in  order  to  raife  up 
children;  the  covenant  God  made  with  him,  fealed  with 
the  ceremony  of  circumCifion  ;  his  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God,  who  ordered  him  to  offer  up  his  only  fon  as 
a  facrifice,  and  how  this  was  prevented;  his  marriage  with 
Keturah;  his  death  at  the  age  of  175  years;  and  his  in¬ 
terment  at  tire  cave  of  Macpelah,  near  the  body  of  Sarah 
his  firft  wife.  It  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  dwell  long  upon 
thefe  particulars,  lince  they  are  fo  well  known.  But  tra¬ 
dition  has  fupplied  numberlefs  other's,  tire  mention  of  one 
or  two  of  which  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Many  extraordinary  particulars  have  been  told  relating 
to  his  converfioii  from  idolatry.  It  is  a  pretty  genera!  opi¬ 
nion,  that  he  fucked  in  the  poifon  with  his  milk.;  that  his 
father  made  ftatues,  and  taught  that  they  were  to  be  wor- 
fliippedas  gods.  Some  Tewifii  authors  relate,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  followed  the  fame  trade  with  Terah  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time.  Maimonides  fays,  that  he  was  bred  up  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Sabieans,  who  acknowledged  no  deity  but  the 
ftars  ;  that  his  reflexions  on  the  nature  of  the  planets,  his 
admiration  of  their  motions,  beauty,  and  order,  made  him 
conclude  there  muff,  be  a  Being  fuperior  to  the  machine  of 
the  univerfe,  a  Being  who  created  and  governed  it;  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  he  did  not  renounce 
Paganifm  till  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  related, 
that  his  father,  being  gone  a  journev,  left  him  to  fell  the 
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ftatues  in  his  abfence  ;  and  that  a  man,  who  pretended  to 
be  a  purchafer,  afked  him  how  old  he  was:  Abraham  an- 
fwered,  “Fifty.”  -“Wretch  that  thou  art  (faid the  other), 
for  adoring  at  fuch  an  age  a  being  which  is  but  a  day  old  !” 
Thefe  words  greatly  confounded  Abraham.  Some  time 
afterwards,  a  woman  brought  him  fome  flour,  that  he  might 
give  it  as  an  offering  to  the  idols;  but  Abraham,  inftead  of 
doing  fo,  took  up  a  hatchet  and  broke  them  all  to  pieces, 
excepting  the  larged,  into  the  hand  of  which  he  put  the 
weapon.  Terah,  at  his  return,  afked  whence  came  all 
this  havock?  Abraham  made  anfwer,  that  the  ftatues  had 
had  a  great  conteft  which  fhould  eat  fir  ft  of  the  oblation  ; 

“  Upon  which  (laid  he)  the  god  you  fee  there,  being  the 
flouted,  hewed  the  others  to  pieces,  with  that  hatchet.” 
Terah  told  him  this  was  bantering  ;  for  thofe  idols  had  not 
the  fenfe  to  aft  in  this  manner.  Abraham  retorted  thefe 
words  upon  his  father  againft  the  worfhipping  ot  fuch  gods. 
Terah,  flung  with  this  raillery,  delivered  up  his  fon  to  the 
cognizance  of  Nimrod,  the  fovereign  of  the  country :  who 
exhorted  Abraham  to  vvorfliip  the  fire  ;  and,  upon  his  re- 
fufal,  commanded  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  midfl  of  the 
flames  •  “  Now  let  your  God  (laid  he)  come  and  deliver 
you.’  But  (adds  the  tradition)  Abraham  came  fafe  and 
found  out  of  the  flames. — This  tradition  is  not  of  modern 
date,  fince  it  is  told  by  St.  Jerome;  who  feemsto  credit  it 
in  general,  but  dilbelieves  that  part  of  it  which  makes  Te¬ 
rah  fo  cruel  as  to  be  the  informer  againft  his  own  fon. 
Perhaps  the  word  Ur  might  have  given  rife  to  the  fiction 
altogether.  Such  as  lay  ftrefs  on  the  following  words 
which  God  fays  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  7.),  I  am  the  Lord 
that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  imagine  that  lie 
faved  him  from  a  great  perfecution,  fince  he  employed  the 
very  fame  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  decalogue  to  de¬ 
note  the  deliverance  from  Egypt. 

Abraham  is  faid  to  have  been  well  Jkilled  in  many  fei- 
ences,  and  to  have  written  leveral  books.  Jofephus  tells  us 
that  he  taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic  and  geometry ; 
and,  according  to  Eupolemus  and  Artapan,  he  inftrufted 
the  Phoenicians,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  in  aftronomy.  A 
work  which  treats  of  the  creation  has  been  long  aferibed 
to  him :  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  Rabbis 
Chanina  and  Hofchia  ufed  to  read  it  on  the  eve  before  the 
fabbath.  In  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  according  to  St. 
Epiphanius,  an  heretical  feft,  called  Sethmians,  difperfed  a 
piece  which  had  the  title  of  Abraham's  Revelation.  Origen 
mentions  alfo  a  treatife  fuppofedto  be  wrote  by  this  patri¬ 
arch.  All  the  feveral  works  which  Abraham  compofed 
in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  are  faid  to  be  contained  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  monaftery  of  the  Holy  Crofson  Mount  Ama- 
ria  in  Ethiopia.  The  book  on  the  creation  was  printed  at 
Paris  in  1552,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Poftel :  Rittan- 
gel,  a  converted  Jew',  and  profeffor  at  Konigfberg,  gave  al¬ 
fo  a  Latin  tranflation  of  it,  with  remarks,  in  1642. 

Abraham  Usq«ue,  a  Portuguefe  Jew,  who  tranflated 
the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew  into  Spanifh.  It  was  printed  at 
Ferrara  in  1,553,  and  reprinted  in  Holland  in  1630.  This 
Bible,  efpecially  the  firft  edition,  which  is  mofi  valuable, 

marked  with  ftars  at  certain  words,  which  are  defigned 
o  (hew  that  thefe  words  are  difficult  to  be  underftood  in  tire 
Hebrew,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  a  different  fenfe. 

Abraham  (Nicholas),  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Toul,  in  Lorrain,  in  1589.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  divinity  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Pont-a-Moufon, 
which  he  enjoyed  feventeen  years,  and  died  September  7, 
1655.  He  wrote  Notes  on  Virgil  and  on  Nonnius;  A 
Commentary  on  fome  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  in  two  vols. 
folio ;  an  excellent  colleftion  of  theological  pieces  in  folio, 
Entitled  Pharus  Veterus  Tef  amend-,  and  fome  other  works. 

ABR  AHAMITES,  an  order  of  monks  exterminated  for 
idolatry  by  Theophilus  in  the  ninth  century.  Alfo  the 
name  of  another  feft  of  heretics  who  had  adopted  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Paulus. 

ABRAHAM’s  BALM.  The  name  of  an  herb. 

ABRANTES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura, 
feated  on  the  river  Tajo,  belongs  to  a  marquis  of  the  fame 
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name.  It  (lands  high,  is  furrounded  with  gardens  and 
olive-trees,  and  contains  thirty-five  thoufand  inhabitants. 
It  has  four  convents,  an  alms-houfe,  and  an  hofpital.  Lat. 
39.  13.  W.  Ion.  7.18. 

ABRASION,  y.  The  aft  of  abrading  or  rubbing  off. 
In  medicine,  the  wearing  away  of  the  natural  mucus,  which 
covers  the  membranes,  particularly  thofe  of  the  ftomach 
and  bow'els,  by  corrofive  or  (harp  medicines,  or  humours. 
The  matter  worn  off  by  the  attrition  of  bodies. 

ABRAUM,/.  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  fome 
writers  to  a  fpecies  of  red  clay,  ufed  in  England  by  the  ca¬ 
binet-makers,  &c.  to  give  a  red  colour  to  new  mahogany 
v'ood.  We  have  it  from  the  Ille  of  Wight;  but  it  is  alfo 
found  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

ABRAXAS, /.or  ABRASAX,thefupreme  god  of  the  Ba- 
filidian  heretics.  It  is  a  myftical  word,  compofed  of  the 
Greek  numerals  a,  (•?,  ^  a,  a,  r,  which  together  make  up 
the  number  CCCLXV.  For  Bafllides  taught,  that  there 
were  365  heavens  between  the  earth  and  the  empyrean  ; 
each  of  which  heavens  had  its  angel  or  intelligence,  which 
created  it  ;  each  of  which  angels  likewife  was  created  by 
the  angel  next  above  it;  thus  afeending  by  a  fcale  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  firft  Creator.  The  Balilidians  ufed  the 
word  Abraxas  by  way  of  charm  or  amulet. 

Abraxas, yi  an  antique  ftone  with  the  word  abraxas  en¬ 
graven  on  it.  They  are  of  various  fizes,  and  moll  of  them 
as  old  as  the  third  century.  They  are  frequent  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  the  curious  ;  and  a  colleftion  of  them,  as  complete 
as  poffible,  has  been  defired  by  feveral.  There  is  a  fine  one 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  which  has  occafioned  much 
fpeculation.  Moftof  themfeem  to  have  come  from  Egypt ; 
whence  they  are  of  fome  ufe  for  explaining  the  antiquities 
of  that  country.  Sometimes  they  have  no  other  infeription 
befides  the  word  :  but  others  have  the  names  of  faints,  an¬ 
gels,  or  Jehovah  himfelf,  annexed  ;  though  mod  ufually 
the  name  of  the  Bafilidian  god.  Sometimes  there  is  a  re- 
prefentation  of  Ifis  fitting  on  a  lobe,  or  apis,  furrounded 
with  ftars  ;  fometimes  monftrous  compofitions  of  animals, 
obfeene  images,  Phalli,  and  Ithyfalli.  'I  he  gravingis  rare¬ 
ly  good,  but  the  W'ordon  thereverfe  is  fometimes  (aid  to  be 
in  a  more  modern  tafte  than  the  other.  The  charafters  are 
ufually  Greek,  Hebrew,  Coptic,  orHetnerian,  and  fome¬ 
times  of  a  mongrel  kind,  invented,  as  it  would  fee m,  to 
render  their  meaning  the  more  infcrutable.  It  is  difputed 
whether  the  Veronica  of  Montreuil,  or  the  granite  obelilk 
mentioned  by  Gori,  be  Abraxes. 

ABREAST,  adv.  Side  by  fide;  in  fuch  a  pofition  that 
the  breads  may  bear  againft  the  fame  line.  In  fea  language 
it  denotes  a  fituation  in  which  two  or  more  (hips  lie,  with 
their  (ides  parallel  to  each  other,  and  tlaeir  heads  equally 
advanced.  This  term  more  particularly  regards  the  line  of 
battle  at  fea,  where,  on  the  different  occafions  of  attack,  re¬ 
treat,  or  purfuit,  the  feveral  fqtiadrons  or  divifions  of  a  fleet 
are  obliged  to  vary  their  difpofitions,  and  yet  maintain  a 
proper  regularity  by  failing  in  right  or  curved  lines. 
When  the  line  is  formed  abreaft,  the  whole  fquadron  ad¬ 
vances  uniformly,  the  (hips  being  equally  diftant  from  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  fo  that  the  length  of  each  (hip  forms 
a  right  angle  with  the  extent  of  the  fquadron  or  line  abreaft. 
The  commander  in  chief  is  always  ftationed  in  the  centre, 
and  the  fecond  and  third  in  command  in  the  centres  of 
their  refpeftive  fqtiadrons. — Abreaft,  within  the  (hip,  im- 
plies  on  a  line  with  the  beam,  or  by  the  fide  of  any  object 
aboard;  as,  the  frigate  fprung  a  leak  abreaft  of  the  main 
hatch-way,  i.  e.  on  the  fame  line  with  the  main  hatch-way, 
eroding  the  (hip’s  length  at  right  angles,  in  oppofition  to 
afore  or  abaft  the  hatch-way. — We  difcovered  a  fleet 
abreaft  of  Beachy-head;  i.  c.  oft',  direftly  oppofite  to  it. 

To  ABPTDGE,  v.a.  \_abreger,  Fr.  abbrevio ,  Lat.]  To 
make  fhorter  in  words,  keeping  (till  the  fame  fubftance. 
To  contraft,  to  diminifti,  to  cut  (hort.  To  deprive  of ;  to 
cut  off  from.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  followed  by  the  particle 
from,  or  of,  preceding  the  thing  taken  away. 

ABRIDGED  OF,  Jtart.  Deprived  of,  debarred  from, 
cut  IhorL 

ABRIDGES, 
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ABRIDGER,  f.  He  that  abridges;  a  fliortener.  A 
writer  of  compendiums  or  abridgments. 

ABRIDGMENT,  A-  [abregement,  Fr.]  The  epitome 
of  a  larger  work  contra&ed  into  a  fmall  compafs  ;  a  com- 
pend  ;  a  fummary.  A  diminution  in  general.  Contrac¬ 
tion;  reduction.  Reffraint  from  any  thing  pleafing;  con¬ 
traction  of  any  thing  enjoyed. 

Abridgment,  in  literature,  is  the  art  of  conveying 
much  fentiment  in  few  words,  and  the  happieff  talent  an  au¬ 
thor  can  be  polfeffed  of.  This  talent  is  peculiarly  necef- 
fary  in  the  prefent  date  of  literature ;  for  many  writers  have 
acquired  the  dexterity  of  fpreading  a  few  trite  thoughts 
over  feveral  hundred  pages.  When  an  author  hits  upon  a 
thought  that  pleafes  him,  he  is  apt  to  dwell  upon  it,  to  view 
it  in  different  lights,  to  force  it  in  improperly,  or  upon  the 
flighted  relations.  Though  this  may  be  pleafant  to  the 
writer,  it  tires  and  vexes  the  reader.  There  is  another 
great  fource  of  diffufion  in  compofition.  It  is  a  capital  ob¬ 
ject  with  an  author,  whatever  be  the  fubjedt,  to  give  vent 
to  all  his  belt  thoughts.  When  he  finds  a  proper  place  for 
any  of  them  he  is  peculiarly  happy.  But  rather  titan  fa- 
crifice  a  thought  he  is  fond  of,  he  forces  it  in  by  way  of 
digreffion,  or  fuperfluous  illuftration.  If  none  of  thefe 
expedients  anfwer  hispurpofe,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  mar¬ 
gin,  a  very  convenient  apartment  for  all  manner  of  pe¬ 
dantry  and  impertinence.  Tltere  is  notan  author,  howe¬ 
ver  correct,  but  is  more  or  lefs  faulty  in  this  refpeft. — 
An  abridg'd',  however,  is  not  fubject  to  thefe  temptations. 
The  thoughts  are  not  his  own  ;  he  views  them  in  a  cooler 
and  lefs  affectionate  manner ;  he  difcovers  an  impropriety 
in  fome,  a  vanity  in  others,  and  a  want  of  utility  in  many. 
His  bulinefs,  therefore,  is  to  retrench  fuperfluities,  digref- 
fions,  quotations,  pedantry,  &c.  and  to  lay  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  only  what  is  really  ufeful. 

Abridging  is  peculiary  ufeful  in  taking  the  fub ftanc-e  of 
what  is  delivered  by  profelfors,  &c.  It  is  impollible,  even 
with  the  affiftance  of  fhort-hand,  to  take  down  verbatim , 
what  is  faid  by  a  public  fpeaker.  Befides,  although  it 
were  practicable,  fucli  a  talent  would  be  of  little  ufe. 
Every  public  fpeaker  has  circumlocutions,  redundancies, 
lumber,  which  deferve  not  to  be  copied.  All  that  is  real¬ 
ly  ufeful  may  be  comprehended  in  a  fhort  compafs.  If 
the  plan  of  the  difcourle,  and  arguments  employed  in  fup- 
port  of  the  different  branches,  be  taken  down,  you  have 
the  whole.  Thefe  you  may  afterwards  extend  in  the  form 
of  a  difcourfe  drelfed  in  your  own  language.  This  would 
not  only  be  a  more  rational  employment,  but  would  like- 
wife  be  an  excellent  method  of  improving  young  men  in 
compofition;  an  objeCt  too  little  attended  to  in  all  our  uni- 
verfities. 

ABROACH,  adv.  In  a  pofture  to  run  out,  or  yield  the 
liquor  contained  ;  properly  fpoken  of  veffels.  In  a  figu¬ 
rative  fenfe  :  in  a  ftate  to  be  diff'ufed  or  extended,  in  a  Hate 
of  fuch  beginning,  as  promifes  a  progrefs  : 

That  man,  that  fits  within  a  monarch’s  heart, 

And  ripens  in  the  funfhine  of  his  favour, 

Would  he  abufe  the  count’nance  of  the  king,- 
Alack!  what  mifehiefs  might  be  fet  abroach, 

In  fliadow  of  fuch  greatnefs!  Shakefpeare. 

ABROAD,  adv.  Without  confinement ;  widely ;  at  large: 
Again,  the  lonely  fox  roams  far  abroad , 

On  fecret  rapine  bent,  and  midnight  fraud ; 

Now  haunts  the  cliff,  now  traverfes  the  lawn, 

And  flies  the  hated  neighbourhood  of  man.  Prior. 

In  another  country.  Out  of  the  houfe.  In  all  directions, 
this  way  and  that;  with  wide  expanfion.  Without,  not 
within. — Bodies  politic,  being  fubjeCt,  as  much  as  natural, 
to  difl’olution  by  divers  means,  there  are  undoubtedly  more 
Hates  overthrown  through  difeafes  bred  within  themfelves, 
than  through  violence  from  abroad.  Hooker. 

To  ABROGATE,  v.  a.  \_abrogo ,  Lat.]  To  take  away 
from  a  law  its  force  ;  to  repeal  ;  to  annul. 

ABROGATION, A  [_abrogatio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  abro¬ 
gating  ;  the  repeal  of  a  law. — Abrogation  Hands  oppofed  to 
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rogation:  it  is  diffinguiffied  from  derogation ,  which  implies 
the  taking  away  only  fome  part  of  a  law ;  from  f abrogation, 
which  denotes  the  adding  a  claufe  to  it ;  from  abrogation , 
which  implies  the  limiting  or  reffraining  it;  from  difpen- 
fation,  which  only  fets  itafideina  particular  infiance ;  and 
from  antiquation,  which  is  the  refuting  to  pafs  a  law. 

ABROIIANI,  or  Mallemolli,  a  kind  of  muffin,  or 
clear  white  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  the  Eaff  Indies, 
particularly  from  Bengal;  being  in  length  16  and  a  French 
ells,  and  in  breadth  five-eighths. 

ABROLKOS,  the  name  of  certain  flielves,  or  banks  of 
fand,  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  coaff  of  Brazil. 

ABROMA,  [os  and  ^-co^os,  no  food,  not  fit  for  food  ; 
in  oppofition  to  Tkeobroma,  with  whiclvit  ranks  in  the  fyf- 
tem.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyadelphia  dodecandria 
clafs,  and  of  the  natural  order  of  colummferas.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianth  five-leaved;  leaf¬ 
let  lanceolate,  acute,  fpreading,  permanent.  Corolla : 
petals  five,  larger  than  the  calyx;  claws  obovate,  arched, 
concave,  obtufe,  hairy  at  the  end,  ereCt,  inferted  at  the 
bafe  into  the  nectary ;  borders  oval,  obtufe,  fpreading, 
ciliate,  contracted  at  the  bafe  into  very  fhort,  ciliate,  re¬ 
curved,  little  claws,  on  which  the  principal  claws  are  pla¬ 
ced.  NeCtary,  fhort,  fmall,  pitcher- fhaped,  divided  into 
five  fegments,  which  are  obcordate,  hairy,  erect,  recurv¬ 
ed  and  arched,  alternate  with  the  claws  of  the  petals. - 
Stamina:  filaments  five,  membranaceous,  very  fmall, 
growing  on  the  neCtary  between  the  fegments,  emarginate- 
trifid.  Anthene  on  each  filament  three,  twin,  kidney-form. 
Piffillum  :  germ  fubcylindrical.  Styles  five,  fubujate,  ap¬ 
proximating.  Stigmas  acute.  Pericarpium  :.  capfule  o- 
vate,  membranaceous,  veined,  five-winged,  five-beaked, 
five-celled,  gaping  at-top  info  five.parts  between  the  beaks ; 
partitions  folded.  Seeds  :  very  many,  fubovate,  within  an 
oblique  membranaceous  aril,  fixed  in  a  double  , row  to  the 
central  edge  of  the  partitions,  which  is  thickened  and  lon¬ 
gitudinally  bearded.  Receptacle  of  the  feeds,  none. — Ef- 
fential  Char  abler.  Piffils  five;  capfule  five-celled,  one- 

valved,  gaping  at  top  ;  feeds  fubovate,  incompletely  arilled. 

Species,  i.  Abroma  auguffa,  or  maple-leaved  abroma  : 
leaves  cordate  or  angular,  ffiarply  ferrulate.  This  is  a  tree, 
with  a  ftraight  trunk,  yielding  a  gum  when  cut,  and  filled 
with  a  white  pith,  like  the  elder.  Some  of  the  leaves'are 
heart-fliaped  and  acuminate;  others,  efpecially  almoff  all 
of  the  firff  year,  are  angular,  and  have  five  or  feven  lobes, 
which  are  acute,  and  the  anterior  ones  moff  produced; 
they  are  all  veined,  alternate,  green  on  both  (ides,  but  pa¬ 
ler  underneath,  and  the  petioles  are  round.  The  whole' 
plant  is  covered  with  ffiff,  whitifh,  finning,  decumbent, 
bridles,  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  eafily  feparating, 
and  flicking  to  the  hands,  but  harmlefs.  The  peduncles 
are  generally  bifid,  and  bear  two  flowers.  There  is  one 
ftipule  on  each  fide  to  every  petiole;  but  four  at  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  peduncles,  lanceolate  and  acute.  The  flower 
nods,  is  elegant,  but  has  little  fmell.  The  corolla  is  of  a 
dark  purple.  The  time  of  flowering  is  from  June  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  In  September  and  Odtober  the  fruit  ripens,  and 
the  peduncle  is  erect.  It  is  a  native  of  New  South-Wales, 
and  the  Philippine  iflands ;  and  was  brought  into  England 
about  the  year  1770. 

2.  AbromaWheleri,  or  Wheeler’s  abroma  :  leavesovate- 
lanceolate  acuminate  flightly  toothed.  This  is  a  ffirub 
with  a  brown  bark;  the  extreme  branches  tomentofe. 
Leaves  alternate,  fome  having  a  few  teeth  about  the  edge, 
others  entire  ;  the  nerves  are  tomentofe.  Peduncles  op- 
polite  to  the  leaves,  having  one  joint  curved  back  and 
woody  when  bearing  fruit:  they  have  aninvolucrum  con¬ 
fiding  of  feveral  lanceolate  deciduous  leaflets.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  dufky  purple  colour.  Nedtary  b'earded  on 
each  fide  with  parallel  hairs ;  the  inner  one  confiding  of  ob¬ 
cordate  fcales.  Antherre  in  threes,  fitting  in  the 'finufes 
between  the  divifions  or  fcales  of  the  inner  nedtary.  Cap¬ 
fule  large,  with  five  membranaceous  valves.  Receptacle 
five-parted,  bearded,  faflened  to  the  futures  of  the  valves. 
Seeds  ovate,  dark-cdloured,  fcabrous  with  raifed  points, 
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Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Koe¬ 
nig,  who  gave  ic  the  trivial  name  in  compliment  to  Edw. 
Wheeler,  Efq.  member  of  the  fupreme  council  in  Bengal. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  'I  he  firfl  fort  requires  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  hot-houfe ;  arid  is  propagated  here  by  cuttings  ; 
the  feeds  will  not  eafily  ripen  With  us,  and  feldom  arrive 
in  a  date  fit  for  vegetation,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken  of 
them;  the  plant  requires  a  ftrong  heat  and  abundance  of 
wate-r.  The  fecorid  is  not  known  in  Europe. 

ABROTANOIDES,/.  in  botany.  See  Artemisia, 
Protea,  and  Seriphium. 

AB.RQTANUM,/  in  botany.  See  Artemisia,  Eri- 
ocephalus,  Santolina,  and  Tanacetum. 

ABROTONUM,  anciently  a  towp  and  harbour  on  the 
Medit'erranerin,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Syrtis  Pafva,  in  Africa, 
one  of  the  three  cities  that  went  to  form  Tripoli. 

ABRUG-Bv\NY  A;  a  well-inhabited  town  of  Tranfyl- 
vania,  on  the  river  Ompay;  near  which  there  are  mines 
of  gold  and  filver,  and  the  mine-court  is  held  there.  Lat. 
4 6.  50.  N.  Ion.  23.  24.  E. 

ABRUPT,  adj.  [. abruptvs ,  Lat.  broken  off.]  Broken, 
craggy.  Divided,  without  any  thing  intervening.  Sud¬ 
den,  without  the  cuftomary  or  proper  preparatives: 
R-efiftlefs,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  molly  wild, 

Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt.  Thomjon. 

ABRUPTED,  adj.  [ abruptus ,  Lat.  a  word  little  in  ufe.] 
Broken  off  fuddenly. 

ABRUPTION, A  [abruptio,  Lat.]  Breaking  off,  vio¬ 
lent  and  hidden  reparation.  • 

ABRUPTLY,  adv.  Haflily,  without  the  due  forms  of 
preparation. — They  punctually  obferved  the  time  agreed 
upon,  and  in  whatever  company  or  bufinefs  they  were  en¬ 
gaged,  they  left  it  abruptly ,  as  foon  as  the  clock  warned 
them  to  retire.  Addifon. 

ABRUPTNESS,  f.  An  abrupt  manner,  hafte,  fudden- 
nef’s,  untimely  vehemence.  The  date  of  an  abrupt  or  bro¬ 
ken  thing;  roughnefs,  cragginefs;  as  of  a  fragment  vio¬ 
lently  disjoined. 

ABRUS,  f.  [«€po?,  foft,  delicate;  from  the  extreme 
tendernefsof  the  leaves.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dia- 
delphia  decandria  clafs,  arid  of  the  natural  order  of  legu- 
minofie.  The  generic  charaCtersare — Calyx  :  perianthone- 
leafed,  bell-lhaped,  obfeurely  four-lobed ;  teeth  blunt,  the 
upper  one  broader  than  the  reft.  Corolla  :  papilionace¬ 
ous.  Banner  roundifh,  entire,  afeending,  flatted  at  the 
Tides,  longer  than  the  wings  and  keel.  Wings  oblong, 
blunt.  Keel  oblong,  fickle-fhaped,  gibbous,  longer  than 
the  wrings.  Stamina :  Filaments  nine,  united  into  a  fheath, 
cloven  above,  free  at  the  end,  unequal,  riling.  Antherae 
oblong,  ereCt.  Piftillum  :  germ  cylindrical,  hairy.  Style 
fubulate,  riling  fhorter  than  the  flamina.  Stigma  in  form 
of  a  head,  and  final! .  Pericarpium :  legume  like  a  rhomb, 
comprelfed,  coriaceous,  bivalved,  four  or  five  celled,  acu¬ 
minate,  writh  a  little  fubulate  deflex  claw.  Seeds:  foli- 
iary  fubglobofe. — EJJ'ential  CharaEler.  Calyx:  obfeurely 
fourlobed;  the  upper  lobe  broadeft.  Filaments  nine, 
united  into  a  fheath  at  bottom,  gaping  at  the  back.  Stig¬ 
ma -blunt.  Seeds  fubglobofe. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  which  grows  naturally  in  both 
Indies,  Guinea,  and  Egypt.  It  was  alfo  Jxmnd  by  the  late 
circumnavigators  in  the  Society  iflands,  about  the  year 
2769.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  flender,  fhrubby, 
twining,  branching,  ftalks,  by  which  it  will  rife  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  end¬ 
ing  abruptly,  and  have  from  twelve  to  fixteen  pairs  of  fmall, 
fmooth,  oblong,  blunt,  leaflets,  fet  clofe  together ;  thefe 
have  the  tafte  of  liquorice,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Weft  Indies  have  given  it  the  name  of  wild  liquorice,  and 
they  ufe  the  herb  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  we  do  the  liquo¬ 
rice  in  Europe.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide 
of  the  ftalks  in  fhort  fpikes  or  bunches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  and  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  kidney-bean ; 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  fmooth  pods,  each  containing 
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three  or  four  hard  feeds,  very  fmooth,  of  a  glowing  fear- 
let  colour,  with  a  black  fpot  or  eye  on  that  fide  Which  is 
fattened  to  the  pod.  The  legume  or  pod  is  fometimes  of 
an  oblong  form,  and  contains  fix  feeds,  fcarce  apparently 
divided  by  a  membrane,  which  indeed  frequently  difap- 
pears  as  the  pods  ripen.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with 
a  white,  and  the  other  with  a  yellow  feed;  but  thefe  do 
not  differ  from  the  former  in  leaf  or  ftalk.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  are  commonly  ftrung,  and  worn  as  ornaments  by 
the  natives  of  thofe  countries  where  the  plant  grows  wild  : 
they  are  frequently  brought  to  Europe  from  Guinea,  and 
the  Eaft  and  W eft  Indies,  and  wrought  into  various  forms 
with  other  hard  feeds,  and  fhells.  A  few  years  lince  an 
attempt  was  made,  both  at  London  and  Paris,  to  introduce 
them  into  ear-rings  and  other -female  ornaments,  but  with¬ 
out  much  fuccefs.  This,  like  molt  others,  was  only  the 
revival  of  a  fafhion  which  prevailed  for  a  fhort  time  in 
Holland,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  laft -century.  In  their 
native  countries  they  are  commonly  ufed  for  weighing  pre¬ 
cious  commodities ;  they  are  alfo  ftrung  as  beads  for  rofa- 
ries;  whence  the  trivial  name  of  precatorius.  They' are 
frequently  thrown,  with  other  Weft-Indian  feeds,  on  the 
north  weft  coaft  of  Scotland.  Linnaeus  affirms  that  they 
are  extremely  deleterious.  Abrus  was  accounted  a  fpecies 
of  glycine,  until  Linnaeus  made  it  a  feparate  genus  in  the 
twelfth  edition  of  his  Syjtema  Vcgetabilivm,  on,  account  of  a 
difference  in  its  -ftature  and  appearance .  from  the  other 
fpecies.  The  abrus  was  cultivated  before  1680,  by  Bi- 
fhop  Compton,  at  Fulham. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  mull  be  f'own  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring;  but,  as  the  feeds  are  very  hard,  unlefs  they  are 
foaked  in  water  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  before  they  are 
fown,  they  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before 
they  vegetate;  but  when  foaked,  the  plants  will  appear  in 
a  fortnight,  if  the  feeds  be  good,  and  the  bed  in  a  proper 
temperature  of  heat.  When  the  plants  are  two  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  pot, 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ner’s  bark,  where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  mull  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the 
fame  countries,  always  keeping  them  in  the  bark  ftove. 
They  will  flower  the  fecond  year,  and  fometimes  ripen 
their  feeds  in  England. 

ABRUZZO,  a  province  in  Naples.  The  river  Pef- 
cara  divides  it  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  called  Ul¬ 
terior,  whereof  Aquila  is  the  capital ;  and  the  other  Cite- 
rior,  whofe  capital  is  Solomona.  Befides  the  Appenines, 
there  are  two  confiderable  mountains,  the  one  called  Monte 
Cavallo,  and  the  other  Monte  Majello  ;  the  top  of  which 
laft  is  always  covered  with  fnow.  Abruzzo  is  a  cold  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  not  fo  great  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  country  from  producing  in  abundance  every  thing 
requifite  for  the  fupport  of  life.  Vegetables,  fruits,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  numberlefs  other  articles  of  fuftenance,  not  only 
furnifh  ample  provifion  for  the  ufe  of  the  natives,  but  alfo 
allow  of  exportation.  There  is  fo  large  a  quantity  of  wheat 
reaped,  that  many  thoufands  of  Quarters  are  annually  fnip- 
ped  oft'.  Much  Turkey  wheat  is  fent  out,  and  the  province 
Teramo  fells  a  great  deal  of  rice  little  inferior  in  goodnefs 
to  that  of  Lombardy.  Oil  is  a  plentiful  commodity,  and 
wines  are  made  for  exportation  on  many  parts  of  the  coaft ; 
but  wool  has  always  been,  and  ftill  is,  their  ftaple  commo¬ 
dity:  the  flocks,  after  palling  the  fummer  in  the  fine  paf- 
turesof  the  mountains,  are  driven  for  the  winter  into  the 
warm  plains  of  Puglia,  and  a  fevC  fpots  near  their  own  coaft, 
where  the  fnow  does  not  lie ;  there  are  no  manufactures  of 
woollens  in  the  province,  except  two  fmall  ones  of  coarfe 
cloth,  andthegreateftpartof  thewoolisfentout  unwrought.. 
No  filk  is  made  here,  though  mulbCrry-trees  would  grow 
well  on  the  low  grounds. 

The  antiquary  and  the  naturalift  may  travel  here  with 
exquifite  pleafure  and  profit ;  the  former  will  find  treafures 
of  inferiptions,  and  inedited  monuments  appertaining  to 
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the  warlike  nations  that  once  covered  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  :  the  natural  philolopher  will  have  a  noble  field  for  ob- 
fervation  in  the  fiupendous  monuments  that  rife  on  all 
fides.  Monte-corno  and  Majella  are  among  the' molt  inte- 
refting ;  the  firft  is, like  an  aged  monument  of.  nature,  bald, 
and  horribly  broken  on  every  afpedt:  from  various  ap¬ 
pearances,  it  is  evident  that  its  bowels  contain  many  valua¬ 
ble  veins  of  metallic  ore ;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  accefs 
renders  the  fearch  of  them  almoft  impracticable.  Majella 
has  other  merits,  and  of  a  gayer  kind : — nature  has  clothed 
its  declivities  and  elevated  fields  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
her  molt  precious  plants ;  vulnerary  herbs  grow  there  in  as 
great  perfection  as  on  the  Alps  of  Swiflerland,  and  are 
applied  by  the  natives  to  wounds  with  equal  fuccefs. 

ABSALOM,  the  fon  of  David  by  Maacah,  was  bro¬ 
ther  to  Thamar,  David’s  daughter,  who  was  ravifhed  by 
Amnon  their  eldeft  brother  by  another  mother.  Abla- 
lom  waited  two  years  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
injury  done  to  his  filter ;  and  at  laft  procured  the  aflaflin- 
ation  of  Amnon  at  a  feaft  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
king’s  fons.  He  took  refuge  with  Talmai  king  of  Gelhur  ; 
and,  was  no  fooner  reftored  to  favour,  but  he  engaged  the 
Ifraeikesto  revolt  from  his  father.  Abfalom  was  defeated 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim  :  as  he  was  flying,  his  hair  caught 
hold  of  an  qak,  where  he  hung  till  Joab  came  and  thruft 
him  through  with  three  darts.  David  had  exprefsly  or¬ 
dered  his  life  to  be  fipared ;  and  he  lamented  his  death 
extremely. 

ABSCESS,/.  [ abfeeffus ,  Lat.]  in  furgery,  a  cavity  con¬ 
taining  pus ;  or,  a  gathering  of  matter  in  a  part ;  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  parts  which  were  joined  are  now  feparated; 
one  part  recedes  from  another,  to  make  way  for  the  col¬ 
lected  matter.  For  the  cure,  fee  Surgery. 

To  ABSCIND,  v.  a.  To  cut  off,  either  in  a  natural  or 
figurative  fenfe.  \ 

ABSCISSA,  [Lat.]  Part  of  the  diameter  of  a  conic 
feftion,  intercepted  between  the  vertex  and  a  femi-ordi- 
nate . 

ABSCISSION,/  [ abfcijjio ,  Lat.]  The  aCl  of  cutting 
off.  The  date  of  being  cut  off. 

To  ABSCOND,  v  n.  \_abfcondo,  Lat.]  To  hide  one’s 
felf ;  to  retire  from  the  public  view :  generally  ufed  of 
perfons  in  debt,  or  criminals  eluding  the  law. — The  mar- 
motte  or  mus  alpinus,  which  abfeonds  all  winter,  lives  on 
its  own  fat:  for  in  autumn,  when  it  fhuts  itfelf  up  in  its 
hole,  it  is  very  fat ;  but,  in  the  fpring-time,  when  it  comes 
forth  again,  very  lean.  Ray. 

ABSCONDER,/  The  perfon  that  abfeonds. 

ABSCONSA,  /  a  dark  lanthern  ufed  by  the  monks  at 
the  ceremony  of  burying  their  dead. 

ABSENCE,  /  [ abfentio ,  Lat.]  The  (late  of  being  abfent, 
oppofed  to  prefence.  Inattention,  heedleffnefs,  negledt  of 
the  prefent  objeft.  Want  of  appearance  in  a  legal  fenfe. 

- — Abfence  is  of  a  fourfold  kind  or  fpecies.  The  firft  is  a 
neceffary  abfence,  as  in  banifhed  perfons;  this  is  entirely 
neceffary.  A  fecond,  neceffary  and  voluntary  ;  as,  upon 
the  account  of  the  commonwealth ;  or  in  the  fervice  of 
the  church.  The  third  kind  the  civilians  call  a  probable 
abfence ■  as,  that  of  Undents  on  the  fcore  of  fludy.  And 
the  fourth,  an  abfence  entirely  voluntary;  as,  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  trade,  merchandife,  and  the  like.  Some  add  a 
fifth  kind  of  abfence ,  ..which  is  committed  cum  dolo  &  culpa , 
by  a  man’s  non-appearance'on  a  citation  ;  as,  in  a  contu¬ 
macious  perfon,  who,  in  hatred  to  his  contumacy,  is,  by 
the  law,  in  fome  refpedts,  reputed  as  a  perfon  prefent. 
Aylijfe. 

ABSENT,  adj.  \abfens,  Lat.]  Not  prefent.  Abfent  in 
mind,  inattentive;  regardlefs  of  the  prefent  objetd.  It  is 
ufed  with  the  particle/m; 

In  fpring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  love; 

At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  the  fliady  grove; 

But  Delia  always :  abfent  from  her  fight, 

Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight.  Pope, 
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To  Absent,  v.  a.  To  withdraw,  to  forbear  to  come  in¬ 
to  prefence : 

Go — for  thy  flay,  not  free,  abfents  thee  more.  Milton, 

ABSENTANEOUS,  adj.  Relating  to  abfence ;  abfent. 

ABSENTEE,/.  He  that  is  abfent  from  his  ftation  or 
employment,  or  country,  A  word  ufed  commonly  with 
regard  to  Irifhmen  living  out  of  their  country, — Then  was 
the  firfl:  ftatute  made  againft  abfentees,  commanding  all  fuch 
as  had  land  in  Ireland,  to  return  and  reiide  thereupon. 
Davies.. — A  great-  part  of  eflates  in  Ireland  are  owned  by 
abfentees ,  and  fuch  as  draw  over  the  profits  raifed  out  of 
Ireland,  refunding  nothing.  Child. 

ABSINTL1I ATED,  part,  [from  abfnthium,  Lat.  worm¬ 
wood.]  Imbittered,"  impregnated  with  wormwood.  Bar¬ 
tholin  mentions  a  woman  whofe  milk  was  become  abiin- 
thiated,  and  rendered  as  bitter  as  gall,  by  the  too  liberal 
ufe  of  wormwood. 

Vinum  abfinthites,  or  poculum  alfntfriatum,  “wormwood 
wine,”  is  much  fpoke  of  among  the  ancients  as  a  whole- 
fome  drink,  and  even  an  antidote  againft  drunkennefs- 
Ray  makes  it  a  preventative  of  venery.  It  is  made  by  in¬ 
filling  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  wine;  but,  according  to 
Fehr,  it  ought  to  be  prepared  by  fermentation,  in  order 
to  correft  the  crudities,  and  call  forth  a  volatile  fait ;  which 
laft,  however,  does  not  exift  in  wormwood.  Some  prefer 
the  dittiiled  water;  but  whatever  virtues  wormwood  pof- 
feffes  reiide  entirely  in  its  effential  oil. 

ABSINTHIUM,/ in  botany.  See  Artemisia,  A- 
chillea,  Anthemis,  Parthenium,  Senecio,  Tana- 

CENTUM. 

ABSIS,  /  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  with  Apsis. 

To  ABS1ST,  v.  n.  \_abffo,  Lat.]  To  Hand  off,  to  leave  off. 

To  ABSOLVE,  v.a.  \_abfolvo,  Lat.  ]'  To  clear,  to  acquit 
of  a  crime  in  a  judicial  fenfe.  To  fet  free  from  an  engage¬ 
ment  or  promife.  To  pronounce  fin  remitted,  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  fenfe : 

But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  fleep; 

Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep; 

E’en  fuperftition  lofes  every  fear ; 

For  God,  not  man,  abfolves  our  frailties  here.  Pope. 

ABSOLUTE,  adj.  \_alfolutus,  Lat. ]  Complete;  applied 
as  well  to  perfons  as  things.  .  Unconditional;  as,  an  abfo¬ 
lute  promife.  Not  relative;  as,  abfolute  fpace. — An  abfo- 
lute  mode  is  that  which  belongs  to  it's  fubjeft,  without  re- 
fpedt  to  any  other  beings  whatfoever ;  but  a  relative'  mode 
is  derived  from  the  regard  that  one  being  has  to  others. 
Watts. — In  this  fenfe  we  fpeak  of  the  ablative  ca ‘it  abfolute 
in  grammar.  Not  limited;  as,  alfolute  power.  Pofitive; 
certain ;  without  any  hefttation.  In  this  fenfe  it  rarely 
occurs. 

Absolute,  in  metaphyfics,  is  more  particularly  un- 
derftood  of  a  being  or  thing  which  does  not  proceed  from 
any  caufe,  or  does  notfublift  by  virtue  of  any  other  being, 
confidered  as  its  caufe;  in  which  fenfe,  God  alone  is  ab¬ 
folute.  Abfolute,  in  this  fenfe,  is  Synonymous  with  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  ftands  oppofed  to  dependent. 

Absolute  alfo  denotes  a  thing’s  being  free  from  con¬ 
ditions  or  limitations ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  word  is  fynony- 
rnous  with  unconditional.  We- fay,  an  abfolute  decree,  abjo- 
lute  promife,  abfolute  obedience. 

Absolute  Government,  adj.  that  wherein  the 
prince  is  left  folely  to  hi?  own  will,  not  being  limited  to 
the  obfervance  of  any  laws  except  th'ofe  oi  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Absolute  Eqjjation,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  optic  and  eccentric  equations.  The  apparent  ine¬ 
quality  of  a  planet’s  motion  ariiing  from  its  mat  being 
equally  diftant  from  the  earth  atall  times,,  is  called  its  op¬ 
tic  equation,  and  would  fublift  even  if  the  planet’s  real 
motion  were  uniform.  The  eccentric. inequality  is  cabled 
by  the  planet’s  motion  being  uniform.  To  iiiuftrate  whk h, 
conceive  the  lun  to  move,  or  to  appear  to  move,  in  the 
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circumference  of  a  circle,  in  whofe  centre  the  earth  is 
placed.  It  is  manifeft,  that  if  the  fun  moves  uniformly 
in  this  circle,  it  muli  appear  to  move  uniformly  to  a  fpec- 
tator  on  the  earth,  and  in  this  cafe  there  will  be  no  optic 
nor  eccentric  equation ;  but  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be  placed 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  then,  though  the  fun’s 
motion  mould  be  really  uniform,  it  would  not  appear  to  be 
fo,  being  feen  from  the  earth ;  and  in  this  cafe  there  would 
be  an  optic  equation,  without  an  eccentric  one.  Imagine 
farther,  the  fun’s  orbit  to  be  not  circular,  but  elliptic, 
and  the  earth  in  its  focus ;  it  will  be  as  evident  that  the  fun 
cannot  appear  to  have  an  uniform  motion  in  fuch  ellipfe: 
fo  that  his  motion  will  then  be  fubject  to  two  equations, 
the  optic  and  the  eccentric. 

Absolute  Number,  in  algebra,  is  any  pure  number 
handing  in  any  equation  without  the  conjunction  of  literal 
characters;  as  2.V-I-36— +8;  where  36  and  48  are  abfolute 
numbers,  but  2  is  not,  as  being  joined  by  the  letter  x. 

ABSOLUTELY,  adv.  Completely,  without  reftriftion. 
Without  relation:  in  a  hate  unconnected.  Without  limits 
or  dependance.  Without  condition.  Peremptorily,  pofi- 

tively : 

Being  as  I  am,  why  didh  not  thou 
Command  me  abfoLutcly  not  to  go, 

Going  into  fuch  danger,  as  thou  faid’ft?  Milton. 

ABSOLUTENESS,  f.  Completenefs.  Freedom  from 
dependence,  or  limits. — There  is  nothing  that  can  raife  a 
man  to  that  generous  abfo'lutenefs  of  condition,  as  neither 
to  cringe,  to  fawn,  or  to  depend  meanly;  but  that  which 
gives  him  that  happinefs  within  himfelf,  for  which  men 
depend  upon  others.  South.— Defpoticifm. — He  kept  a 
ftrait  hand  upon  his  nobility,  and  chofe  rather  to  advance 
clergymen  and  lawyers,  which  were  more  obfequious  to 
him,  but  had  lei's  intereft  in  the  people  ;  which  made  for 
his  abfolutenefs ,  but  not  for  his  fafety.  Bacon. 

ABSOLUTION,/,  [abfalutio,  Lat.]  Acquittal. — Abfo- 
lution,  in  the  civil  law,  imports  a  full  acquittal  of  a  perfon 
by  fome  final  fentence  of  law ;  alfo,  a  temporary  difeharge 
of  his  farther  attendance  upon  a  mefne  procefs,  through  a 
failure  or  defeft  in  pleading;  as  it  does  likewife  in  the  ca¬ 
non  lav/,  where,  and  among  divines,  it  likewife  fignifies  a 
relaxation  of  him  from  the  obligation  of  fome  fentence 
pronounced  either  in  a  court  of  law,  or  elfe  in  foro  paeni- 
tentiali.  Thus  there  is,  in  this  kind  of  law,  one  kind  of 
abfolulion ,  termed  judicial,  and  another,  ftyled  a  declara¬ 
tory  or  extrajudicial  abfolution.  Ayliffe. — The  remillion  of 
fins,  or  penance,  declared  by  eccleiiaftical  authority. — The 
Romanifts  hold  abfolution  a  part  of  the  facrament  of  pe¬ 
nance  :  the  council  of  Trent,  felf.  xiv.  cap.  iii.  and  that 
of  Florence,  in  the  decree  ad  Armenos,  declare  the  form 
or  elfence  of  the  facrament  to  lie  in  the  words  of  abfolution , 
“  I  abfoive  thee  of  thy  fins.”  T  he  formula  of  abfolution 
in  the  Romilh  church,  is  abfolute:  in  the  Greek  church, 
it  is  deprecatory;  and,  in  the  churches  of  the  reformed, 
declarative. 

ABSOLUTORY, -adj.  \abfolutorius,  Lat.]  That  which 
ablolves. — Though  an  abfolutory  fentence  fliould  be  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favour  of  the  perfons,  upon  the  account  of 
nearnefs  of  blood ;  yet,  it  adultery  fliall  afterwards  be 
truly  proved,  he  may  again  be  proceeded  againlt  as  an 
adulterer.  Ayliffe. 

ABSONANT,  adj.  Contrary  to  reafon,  wide  from  the 
purpofe. 

ABSONOUS,  adj.  \_abfonus ,  Lat.  ill-founding.  ]  Abfurd, 
contrary  to  reafon.  It  is  not  much  in  ufe,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  Ihould  be  followed  by  to  ox  from.. — To 
fuppofe  an  uniter  of  a  middle  conftitution,  that  Ihould 
partake  of  fome  of  the  qualities  of  both,  is  unwarranted 
by  any  of  our  faculties  ;  yea,  mod  abfonous  to  our  reafon. 
Glanville. 

To  ABSORB,  v.  a.  \_abforbco,  Lat.  preter.  abforbed ; 
part.  pret.  abforbed ,  or  abforptf  To  fwallow  up. — Mofes 
imputed  the  deluge  to  the  difruption  of  the  abyfs ;  and  St. 
Peter  to  the  particular  conftitution  of  that  earth,  which 
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made  it  obnoxious  to  be  abforpt  in  water.  Burnet. — To 
fuck  up. — While  we  perfpire,  we  abforb  the  outward  air. 
Arbuthnot. 

ABSORBENT,  f  \_abforbens ,  Lat.]  In  general,  any 
thing  potrefling  the  faculty  of  abforbing,  or  fwallowing  up 
another. 

Absorbent  Medicines,  adj.  teftaceous  powders,  as 
chalk,  crabs-eyes,  &c.  which  are  taken  inwardly  for  dry¬ 
ing  up  or  abforbing  any  acid  or  redundant  humours  in  the 
ftomach  or  inteftines.  They  are  likewife  applied  outward¬ 
ly  to  ulcers  or  fores  with  the  fame  intention. 

Absorbent  Vessels,  a  name  given  promifeuoufly  to 
the  lafteal  veflels,  lymphatics,  and  inhalent  arteries.  See 
Anatomy. — Natiiralifts  alio  define  (imilar  abforbents  in 
plants,  the  fibrous  or  hairy  roots  of  which  are  as  a  kind 
of  vafa  abforbentia,  which  attradb and  imbibe  the  nutri- 
cious  juices  from  the  earth.  See  Plants. 

ABSORBING,  part,  the  fwallowing  up,  fucking  up, 
or  imbibing,  any  tiling  :  thus  black  bodies  are  faid  to  ab¬ 
forb  the  rays  of  light;  luxuriant  branches,  to  abforb  or 
wafte  the  nutricious  juices  which  fliould  feed  the  fruit  of 
trees,  &c. 

ABSORPT,  part.  Swallowed  up  ;  ufed  as  well,  in  a  fi¬ 
gurative  fenfe,  of  perfons,  as,  in  the  primitive,  of  thino's. 

ABSORPTION, f.  the  aft  of  fwallowing  up;  and,  in 
the  animal  ceconomy,  is  the  power  whereby  the  abforbent 
veflels  imbibe  the  juices,  &c. 

Absorptions  of  the  Earth,  /  a  term  ufed  by  Kirch- 
er  and  others  for  the  finking  in  of  large  trails  of  land  by 
means  of  fubterranean  commotions,  and  many  other  acci¬ 
dents.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  Iris  time  the  mountain  Cym- 
botus,  with  the  town  of  Eurites,  which  flood  on  its  fide, 
were  wholly  abforbed  into  the  earth,  fo  that  not  the  leaft 
trace  of  either  remained ;  and  lie  records  the  like  fate  of 
the  city  Tantalis  in  Magnefia,  and  after  it  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  Sypelus,  both  thus  abforbed  by  a  violent  opening  of 
the  earth.  Galanis  and  Garnatus,  towns  once  famous  in 
Phoenicia,  are  recorded  to  have  met  the  fame  fate;  and 
the  vaft  promontory,  called  Phlegium,  in  Ethiopia,  after 
a  violent  earthquake  in  the  night-time,  was  not  to  be  feen 
in  the  morning,  the  whole  having  difappeared,  and  the 
earth  clofed  over  it.  Tliefe  and  many  other  hiftories,  at- 
tefted  by  authors  of  the  greateft  credit  among  the  ancients, 
abundantly  prove  the  fail  in  the  earlier  ages;  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  too  many  inftances  of  more  modern 
date.  Kircher’s  Mund.  Subter.  p.  77.  See  Earth  and 
Earthquake. 

ABSORUS,  Apsorus,  Absyrtis,  Absyrtides, 
Apsyrtides,  Apsyrtis,  and  Absyrtium,  (Strabo, 
Mela,  Ptolomy;)  iflands  in  the  Adriatic,  in  the  gulph  of 
Carnero  ;  fo  called  from  Abfyrtus,  Medea’s  brother,  there 
flaiii.  They  are  either  one  ifland  or  two,  feparated  by  a 
narrow  channel,  and  joined  by  a  bridge ;  and  are  now  call¬ 
ed  Ckerfo  and  Ofero. 

To  ABSTAIN,  v.  n.  \_abfineo ,  Lat.]  To  forbear,  to 
deny  one’s  felf  any  gratification  ;  with  the  particle  from; 

If  thou  judge  it  hard  and  difficult, 

Converting,  looking,  loving,  to  abfain 
From  love’s  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  fweet; 

And,  with  defires,  to  Ianguifli  without  hope.  Milton. 

ABSTEINEN,  a  diftrift  and  village  of  Pruflia,  in  a 
mountainous  and  pleafant  country,  fo  fertile  in  corn  and 
cattle,  that  it  is  called  the  ftcrehoufe  of  Lithuania. 

ABSTEMII,  in  church-hiftory,  a  name  given  to  fuch 
perfons  as  could  not  partake  of  the  cup  of  the  eucharift 
on  account  of  their  natural  averiion  to  wine.  Calvinifts 
allow  thefe  to  communicate  in  the  fpecies  or  bread  only, 
touching  the  cup  with  their  lip ;  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  by  the  Lutherans  deemed  a  profanation. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  adj.  [ abfemius ,  Lat.]  Temperate,  fo- 
ber,  abftinent,  refraining  from  excefs  of  pleafures.  It  is 
ufed  of  perfons ;  as,  an  abfianious  hermit :  and  of  things, 
as,  an  abftemious  divAc.  It  is  fpoken  likewife  of  things  that 
caufe  temperance. — The  Hiitory  of  Mr.  Wood,  in  the 
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Medic.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  art.  j8.  is  a  very  renjark- 
able  exemplification  of  the  very  beneficial  alterations  which 
may  be  effected  on  the  human  body  by  a  ftricf  courfe  of 
abftemioulnefs. — Tlie  Roman  ladies,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
republic,  were  all  enjoined  to  be  abftemious ;  and  that  it 
might  appear,  by  their  breath,  whether  or  no  they  kept 
up  to  the  injundtion,  it  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
civility,  that  they  fhould  kifs  their  friends  and  relations 
whenever  they  accofted  them. 

ABSTEMIOUSLY,  adv.  Temperately,  foberly,  with¬ 
out  indulgence. 

ABSTEMIOUSNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  abfte- 
mious. 

ABSTENTION,  /,  [from  abjlineo,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
holding  off,  or  reftraining;  reftraint. 

To  ABSTERGE,  v.  a.  [ abjlergo ,  Lat.]  To  cleanfe  by 
wiping;  to  wipe. 

ABSTERGENT,  ad j.  Cleanfing;  having  a  cleanfing 
quality. — Abftergent  medicines  are  thofe  employed  for  re- 
folving  obftruflions,  concretions,  &rc.  fuch  as  foap,  &c. 

To  ABSTERSE,  v.  a.  To  cleanfe,  to  purify;  a  word 
very  little  in  life,  and  lefs  analogical  than  abjierge. — Nor 
will  we  affirm,  that  iron  receiveth,  in  the  ftomach  of  the 
ofirich,  no  alteration ;  but  we  fufpe.tf  this  effect  rather  from 
corrofion  tha.n  digeftion;  not  any  tendence  to  chilification 
by  the  natural  heat,  but  rather  fome  attrition  from  an  acid 
and  vitriolous  humidity  in  the  ftomach,  which  may  abjlcrfe 
and  fhave  the  fcorious  parts  thereof.  Brown. 

ABSTERSION,/!  [ abjlerfio ,  Lat.]  The  acd  of  cleanfing. 

ABSTERSIVE,  adj.  That  has  the  quality  ofablterging 
or  cleanfing. 

ABSTINENCE,  /  [abjlinentia,  J. at.]  Forbearance  of 
any  thing;  with  the  particle  from.  Faffing,  or  forbearance 
of  necelfary  food.  It  is  generally  diftinguifhed  from  tem¬ 
perance,  as  the  greater  degree  from  the  lefs ;  fornetimes 
as  fingle  performances  from  Habits ;  as,  a  day  of  abjtinence, 
and  a  life  of  temperance. — Among  the  Jews,  various  kinds 
of  abftinence  were  ordained  by  their  law.  Among  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians,  fome  denied  themfelves  the  life  of  fuch 
meats  as  were  prohibited  by'that  law,  others  looked  upon 
this  abftinence  with  contempt;  as  to  which,  St.  Paul  gives 
hisopinion,  Rom.  xiv.  1 — 3.  The  council  of  Jerufhlem, 
which  was  held  by  the  Apoftles,  ■  enjoined  the  Chriftian 
converts  to  abftain  from  meats  ftrangled,  from  blood,  from 
fornication,  and  from  idolatry.  Abftinence,  as  prefcribed 
by  the  gofpel,  is  intended  to  mortify  and  reftrain  the  paf- 
fions,  to  humble  our  vicious  natures,  and  by  that  means 
raife  our  minds  to  a  due  fenfe  of  devotion.  But  there  is 
another  fort  of  abftinence,  which  may  be  called  ritual ,  and 
confifts  in  abftaining  from  particular  meats  at  certain  times 
and  feafons.  It  was  the  fpiritual  monarchy  of  the  weftern 
world  which  firft  introduced  this  ritual  abftinence;  the 
rules  of  which  were  called  rogations ;  but  grofsly  abufed 
from  the  true  nature  and  defign  of  faffing. — Iiv  England, 
abftinence  from  flefti  has  been  enjoined  by  Iljitute  even 
lince  the  reformation,  particularly  on  Fridays  and  Satur¬ 
days,  on  vigils,  and  on  all  commonly  called  fjh-days. 
The  like  injunttions  were  renewed  under  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  declared,  that  this  was 
done  not  out  of  motives  of  religion,  as  if  there  were  any 
difference  in  meats;  but  in  favour  of  the  confumption  of 
fifth  and  to  multiply  the  number  of  fifhermen  and  mari¬ 
ners,  as  well  as  fpare  the  ftock  of  ftieep.  The  great  faft, 
fays  St.  Auguftin,  is  to  abfain  from  ftn. 

Abstinence  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fpare  diet, 
or  a  [lender  parfimonious  ufe  of  food,  below'  the  ordinary 
ftandard  of  nature.  The  phyficians  relate  wonders  of  the 
effects  of  abftinence  in  the  cure  of  many  diforders,  and 
protracting  the  term  of  life.  The  noble  Venetian,  Cor- 
naro,  after  all  imaginable  means  had  proved  vain,  fo  that 
his  life  was  defpaired  of  at  40,  recovered,  and  lived  to  near 
too,  by  mere  dint  of  abftinence;  and  he  himfelf  gives  the 
account.  It  is  indeed  furpriling  to  w'hat  a  great  age  the 
primitive  Chriftians  of  theeaft,  who  retired  from  the  per¬ 
secutions  into  the  defarts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  lived 
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healthful  and  cheerful  on  a  very  little  food.  CafTian  af- 
fures  us,  that  the  common  rate  for  twenty-four  hours  w  as 
twelve  ounces  of, bread  and  mere  water:  with  this  St. 
Anthony  lived  105  years;  James  the  Hermit  104;  Arfe- 
nius,  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  120;  St.  Epiphani- 
us,  1 15;  Simeon  the  Stylite,  212;  and  Romauld,  120. 
Indeed,  wre  can  match  thefe  inftances  of  longevity  at  home. 
Buchanan  writes,  that  one  Lawrence  preferved  himfelf  to 
140  by  force  of  temperance  and  labour;  and  Spotfwood 
mentions  one  Kentigern,  afterwards  called  St.  Mongah  or 
Mungo,  who  lived  to  185  by  the  fame  means.  Other  in¬ 
ftances  fee  under  the  article  Longevity. — Abftinence, 
however,  is  to  be  recommended  only  as  it  means  a  proper 
regimen;  for  in  general  it  muft  have  bad  confequences 
when  obferved  without  a  due  regard  to  conftitution,  age, 
ftrength,  &c.  According  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  mod  of  the 
chronical  difeafes,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  fliort 
lives  of  Engliftimen,  are  owing  to  repletion;  and  may  be 
either  cured,  prevented,  or  remedied,  by  abftinence:  but 
then  the  kinds  of  abftinence  which  ought  to  obtain,  either 
in  ficknefs  or  health,  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of 
diet  and  regimen. 

Among  the  brute  creation,  we  fee  extraordinary  inftan¬ 
ces  of  long  abftinence.  The  ferpent-kind,  in  particular, 
bear  abftinence  to  a  wonderful  degree.  We  have  feen  rat¬ 
tle -fnakes  that  had  fubfifted  many  months  without  any. 
food,  yet  ftill  retained  their  vigour  and  fiercenefs.  Dr. 
Shaw  [peaks  of  a  couple  of  ceraftes  (a  fort  of  ./Egyptian 
ferpents),  which  had  been  kept  five  years  in  a  bottle  clofe 
corked,-  without  any  fort  of  food,  unlefs  a  fmall  quantity 
of  fand  wherein  they  coiled  themfelves  up  in  the  bottom 
of  the  veflel  may  be  reckoned  as  fuch :  yet  when  he  [aw 
them,  they  had  newly  caff  their  (kins,  and  were  as  brifk 
and  lively  as  if  juft  taken.  But  it  is  even  natural  for  di¬ 
vers  fpecies  to  pals  four,  five,  or  fix,  months,  every  year, 
without  either  eating  or  drinking.  Accordingly,  the  tor- 
toife,  bear,  dormoiife,  ferpent,  See.  are  obferved  regularly 
to  retire,  at  thofe  feafons,  to  their  refpedfive  cells,  arid  hide 
themfelves,  fome  in  the  caverns  of  rocks  or  ruins;  others 
dig  holes  under  ground;  others  get  into  woods,  and  lay 
themfelves  up  in  the  clefts  of  trees;  others  bury  them¬ 
felves  under  water,  &c.  And  thefe  animals  are  found  as 
fat  and  fleftiy  after  fome  months  abftinence  as  before. — Sir 
G.  Ent  weighed  his  tortoife  feveral  years  fucceflively,  at 
its  going  to  earth  in  October,  and  coming  cut  again  in 
March;  and  found,  that,  of  four  pounds  four  ounces,  it 
ufed  only  to  lofe  about  one  ounce. — Indeed,  we  have  in¬ 
ftances  of  men  palling  feveral  months  as  ftrictly  abftirient 
as  other  creatures.  In  particular,  the  records  of  the  Tow¬ 
er  mention  a  Scotchman  imprifoned  for  felony,  and  ftridlly 
watched  in  that  fortrefs  for  fix  weeks:  in  all  which  time 
he  took  not  the  lead  fuftenance;  for  which  he  had  his 
pardon.  Numberlefs  inftances  of  extraordinary  abftinence, 
particularly  from  morbid  caufes,  are  to  be  found  in  tlite 
different  periodical  Memoirs,  Tranfaritions,  Ephemerides, 
&c. — It  is  to  be  added,  that,  in  mod  inftances  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  human  abftinence  related  by  naturalifts,  there 
were  faid  to  have  been  apparent  marks  of  a  texture  of 
blood  and  humours,  much  like  that  of  the  animals  above- 
mentioned.  Though  it  is  no  improbable  opinion,  that  the 
air  itfelf  may  furnilh  fomething  for  nutrition ;  it  is  certain, 
there  are  fubftances  of  all  kinds,  animal,  vegetable.  See. 
floating  in  the  atmofphere,  which  muft  continually  be  taken 
in  by  refpiration.  And  that  an  animal  body  may  be  nou- 
riflied  thereby,  is  evident  in  the  inftanceof  vipers;  which, 
if  taken  when  firft  brought 'forth,  and  kept  from  every 
thing  but  air,  will  yet  grow  very  confiderably  in  a  few 
days.  So  the  eggs  of  lizards  are  obferved  to  increafe  in 
bulk,  after  they  are  produced,  though  there  be  nothing 
to  furnifh  the  increment  but  air  alone;  in  like. manner  as 
the  eggs,  or  fpawn  of  fillies  grow  and  are  nouriflied  with 
the  water.  And  hence,  fay  fome,  it  is  that  cooks,  turn- 
fpit-dogs,  See.  though  they  eat  but  little,  yet  are  ufually 
fat.  See  Fasting. 

ABSTINENT,  adj.  [ abfinens ,  Lat.]  That  ufes  abfti- 
K  nence, 


nence,  in  oppofition  to  covetous,, rapacious,  or  luxurious. 
It  is  ufed  chiefly  of  perfons. 

ABSTINENTS,  or  Abstinentes,  a  fe6t  of  heretics 
that  appeared  in  France  and  Spain  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  part 
of  their  opinions  iromthe  Gnoflics  and  Manicheans,  be- 
caufe  they  oppoled  marriage,'  condemned  the  ufe  of  flefli 
meat,  and  placed  the  Holy  Gholt  in  the  clafs  of  created 
beings. 

ABSTORTED,  adj.  [ abjlortus ,  Lat.]  Forced  away, 
wrung  from  another  by  violence. 

To  ABSTRACT,  v.  a.  \_abfraho,  I.at.]  To  take  one 
thing  from  another.  To  feparate  by  diltillation.  To  fe- 
parate  ideas.  To  reduce  to  an  epitome. — If  we  would  fix 
in  the  memory  the  difcourfes  we  hear,  or  what  we  delign 
to  fpeak,  let  us  abfraEl  them  into  brief  compends,  and  re¬ 
view  them  often.  Watts. 

Abstract,  ad],  \_ahfraElus ,  Lat.]  Separated  from 
fomething  elfe ;  generally  ufed  with  relation  to  mental 
perceptions;  as,  abfraEl  mathematics,  abjlraEl  terms,  in 
oppofition  to  concrete. 

Abstract,  f  A  fmaller  quantity,  containing  the  vir¬ 
tue  or  power  of  a  greater.  An  epitome  made  by  taking 
out  the  principal  parts.  The  ftate  of  being  abftrabted  or 
■disjoined.  In  literature,  a  compendious  view  of  any  large 
Work;  fhorter  and  more  fuperficial  than  an  abridgment. 

Abstract  Idea,  ad j.  in  metaphyfics,  is  a  partial  idea 
of  a  complex  objett,  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  or  properties,  laying  alide  or  abftrafting  from 
the  reft.  Thus,  in  viewing  an  objedf  with  the  eye,  or  re¬ 
collecting  it  in  the  mind,  we  can  eafily  ab (tract  from  fome 
of  its  parts  and  properties,  and  attach  ourfelves  toothers: 
we  can  attend  to  the  rednefs  of  a  cherry,  without  regard 
to  its  figure,  tafte,  or  confidence. 

Abstract  Terms,  words  that  are  ufed  to  exprefs 
abftraift  ideas.  Thus  beauty,  uglinefs,  whitenefs,  round- 
nefs,  life,  death,  are  abftraft  terms. 

Abstract  Numbers,  are  alfemblages  of  units,  con- 
fidered  in  themfelves  without  denoting  any  particular  and 
determined  particulars.  Thus  6  is  an  abftraCf  number, 
when  not  applied  to  any  thing;  but,  if  we  fay  6  feet,  6 
becomes  a  concrete  number.  Seethe  article  Number. 

-  Abstract  Mathematics,  otherwife  called  Pure 
Mathematics,  is  that  which  treats  of  magnitude  or  quantity, 
abfolutely  and  generally  confidered,  without  reftriCtion  to 
any  fpecies  of  particular  magnitude ;  fuch  are  Arithme¬ 
tic  and  Geometry.  In  this  fenfe,  abftratl  mathematics  is 
oppofed  to  mixed  mathematics;  wherein  Ample  and  ab- 
ftract  properties,  and  the  relations-of  quantities  primitively 
confidered  in  pure' mathematics,  are  applied  to  fe'nfible  ob¬ 
jects,  and  by  that  means  become  intermixed  with  phylical 
confiderations ;  fuch  are  Hydroftatics,  Optics,  Naviga¬ 
tion,  &c. 

A BSTR  ACTED,  part.  adj.  Separated;  disjoined.  Re¬ 
fined,  purified.  ..  Abftrufe;  difficult.  Abfent  of  mind, 
inattentive  to  prefent  obieCts;  as,  an  ab/fraEled  fcholar. 

ABSTRACTEDLY,  adv.  With  ‘abftraction,  Amply, 
feparately  from  all  contingent  circumftances.. 

ABSTRACTION,  /  \_abf  radio,  Lat.]  TheaCtof  ab- 
ftraCting.  The  ftate  of  being  abftracted. '  Abfence  of 
mind;  inattention.  Difregard  to  worldly  objects. 

Abstraction,  in  metaphyfics,  the  operation  of  the 
mind  when  occupied  bv  abftraCt  ideas.  A  large  oak  fixes 
our  attention,  and  abftraCts  us  from  the  fhrubs  that  fur- 
round  it.  In  the  fame  manner  a  beautiful  woman  in  a 
crowd,  abftraCts  our  thoughts,  and  engroffes  our  attention 
folely  to  herfelf.  Thefe  are  examples  of  real  abftraction  : 
when  thefe,  or  any  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  are  recalled 
to  tire  mind  after  the  objeCts  themfelves  are  removed  from 
our  fight,  they  form  what  are  called  abjlraEt  ideas. 

AbftraCtion  is  chiefly  employed  thefe  three  ways,  Firft, 
When  the  mind  confiders  any  one  part  of  a  thing,  in  fome 
i-efpeft  diftinCt  from  the  whole;  as  a  man’s  arm  without 
the  confideration  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  Secondly,  When 
we  confider  the  mode  of  any  fub fiance,  omitting  the  fub- 
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fiance  itfelf ;  or  when  we  feparately  confider  feveral  modes 
which  fubfift  together  in  one  fubjeft.  This  abftradtion  the 
geometricians  make  ufe  of  when  they  confider  the  length 
of  a  body  feparately,  which  they  call  a  line,  omitting  the 
confideration  of  its  breadth  and  thicknefs.  Thirdly,  It  is 
by  abftraction  that  the  mind  forms  general  or  univerfal 
ideas ;  omitting  the  modes  and  relations  of  the  particular 
objects  whence  they  are  formed.  Thus,  when  we  would 
underftand  a  thinking  being  in  general,  we  gather  from 
our  felt-confcioufnefs  what  it  is  to  think;  and,  omitting 
thofe  things  which  have  a  particular  relation  to  our  own 
minds,  or  to  the  human  mind,  we  conceive  a  thinking  be¬ 
ing  in  general.  Ideas  formed  in  this  manner,  which  are 
what  we  properly  call  abjlraEl  ideas,  become  general  re- 
prefentatives  of  all  objects  of  the  fame  kind;  and  their 
names  applicable  to  whatever  exifts  conformable  to  fuch 
ideas.  Thus  the  idea  of  colour  that  we  receive  from 
chalk,  fnow,  milk,  & c.  is  a  reprefentative  of  all  of  that 
kind ;  and  has  a  name  given  it,  whitenej's,  which  dignifies 
the  fame  quality  wherever  found  or  imagined. 

ABSTRACTIVE,  adj.  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  abftracting. 

ABSTRACTLY,  adv.  In  an  abftradt  manner,  abfo¬ 
lutely,  without  reference  to  any  thing  elfe. 

ABSTRACTNESS,/!  Subtilty;  feparation  from  all 
matter  or  common  notion.— I  have  taken  fome  pains  to 
make  plain  and  familiar  to  your  thoughts,  truths,  Which 
eftabliftied  prejudice,  or  the  abJlraEtncfs  of  the  ideas  them¬ 
felves,  might  render  difficult.  Locke. 

ABSTRACTED,  part.  adj.  [abJlriElus,  Lat.]  Unbound, 

To  ABSTRINGE,  v.  a.  'To  unbind. 

To  ABSTRUDE,  v.  a.  \_abJlrudo,  Lat.]  To  thruft  oft", 
or  pull  away. 

ABSTRUSE,  adj.  \abfirufus,  Lat.  thruft  out  of  fight.] 
Hidden.  Difficult;  remote  from  conception  or  apprehen- 
fion.  It  is  oppofed  to  obvious  and  eajy ; 

Th’  eternal  eye,  whole  fight  difeerns 
Abjlrufejl  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount. 

And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  burn 
Nightly  before  him,  faw,  without  their  light. 

Rebellion  riling.  Milton. 

ABSTRUSELY,  adv.  In  an  abftrufe  manner;  obfeure- 
ly,  not  plainly,  or  obvioufly. 

ABSTRUSENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  abftrufe; 
difficulty,  obfeurity. — It  is  not  oftentimes  fo  much  what 
the  feripture  fays,  as  what  fome  men  perfuade  others  it 
fays,  that  makes  it  feem  obfeure,  and  that  as  to  fome  other 
paflages  w  hich  are  fo  indeed,  fince  it  is  the  abjlrujenejs  of 
what  is  taught  in  them,  that  makes  them  almoft  inevitably 
fo  ;  it  is  little  lefs  fancy,  upon  fuch  a  fcore,  to  find  fault 
with  the  ftyle  of  the  feripture,  than  to  do  fo  with  the  Au¬ 
thor  for  making  us  but  men.  Boyle. 

ABSTRUSITY,/!  Abftrufenefs.  That  which  is  ab¬ 
ftrufe.  A  word  feldom  ufed. 

To  ABSUME,  v.  a.  \abfumo,  Lat.]  To  bring  to  an  end 
by  a  gradual  w'afte  ;  to  eat  up.  An  uncommon  word. 

ABSURD,  adj.  [qmirdus,  Lat.]  Unreafonable ;  with¬ 
out  judgment,  as  ufed  of  men.  Inconfiftent,  contrary  to 
reafon,  ufed  of  fentiments  or  practices. — Thus,  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  fay  that  6  and  6  make  only  io,  or  to  deny 
that  twfice  6  make  12.  When  the  term  abfurd  is  applied 
to  aitions,  it  lias  the  fame  import  as  ridiculous. 

ABSURDITY,  /  The  quality  of  being  abfurd;  want 
of  judgment,  applied  to  men ;  want  of  propriety,  applied 
to  things.  That  which  is  abfurd ;  as,  His  travels  were  full 
of  abfurdities.  In  which  fenfe  it  has  a  plural. — Thefatis- 
faftion  we  receive  from  the  opinion  of  fome  pre-eminence 
in  ourfelves,  when  we  fee  the  abfurdities  of  another,  or 
when  we  refleft  on  any  pad  abfurdities  of  our  own.  Addifcn. 

ABSURDLY,  adv.  After  an  abfurd  manner ;  impro¬ 
perly;  unreafonably. — We  may  proceed  yet  further  with 
the  atheift,  and  convince  him,  that  not  only  his  principle 
is  abfurd,  but  his  confequenees  alfo  as  abfurdly  deduced 
from  it.  Bent  by. 
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ABSURDNESS, A  The  quality  of  being  abfurd ;  in- 
judicioufnefs;  impropriety.  Abfurdity  is  more  frequently 
'ufed. 

ABSUS,  /!  in  botany.  See  Cassia. 

ABSYRTUS,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  the  fon  of 
AStaand  Hypfea,  and  the  brother  of  Medea.  The  latter 
running  away  with  Jafpn,  after  her  having  aflifted  him  in 
carrying  off  the  golden  fleece,  was  purfned  by  her  father  ; 
when,  to  hop  hisprogrefs,  (lie  tore  Abfyrtus  in  pieces,  and 
fcattered  his  limbs  in  his  way. 

ABTHANES,  a  title  of  honour  ufed  by  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Scotland,  whocalled  their  nobles  thanes,  which 
in  the  old  Saxon  lignifies  king’s  minijters ;  and  of  rhefe  the 
higher  rank  were  llyled  abtkanes,  and  thole  of  the  lower 
under  thanes. 

ABUCCO,  Abocco,  or  Abocchi,  a  weight  ufed  in 
thekingdom  of  Pegu.  One  abucco  contains  1 teccalis; 
tw'o  abuccos  make  a  giro  oragire;  two  giri,  half  a  piza; 
and  a  piza  weighs  an  hundred  teccalis  ;  that  is,  two  pounds 
five  ounces  the  heavy  weight,  or  three  pounds  nine  ounces 
the  light  weight  of  Venice. 

ABUKESO,  in  commerce,  the  fame  with  Aslan. 

ABULF ARAGIUS  (Gregory,)  fon  to  Aaron  a  phyfi- 
cian,  born  in  1226,  in  the  city  of  Malatia,  near  the  fource 
of  the  Euphrates  in  Armenia.  He  followed  the  profeflion 
of  his  father  ;  and  praCtifed  with  great  fuccefs,  numbers 
of  people  coming  from  the  moll  remote  parts  to  afle  his  ad¬ 
vice.  However,  he  would  hardly  have  been  known  at  this 
time,  had  his  knowledge  been  confined  to  phyfic  :  but  he 
applied  hirnfelf  to  the  ftudyof  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  A- 
rabic  languages,  as  well  as  philofophy  and  divinity ;  and  he 
wrote  a  hiftory  which  does  honour  to  his  memory.  It  is 
written  in  Arabic,  and  divided  into  dynafties.  It  conlifts ' 
of  ten  parts,  being  an  epitome  of  univerfal  hiftory  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  his  own  time.  Dr.  Pocock 
publiflied  it  with  a  Latin  tranflation  in  1663  ;  and  added, 
by  way  of  fupplement,  a  fliort  continuation  relating  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  eaftern  princes. 

ABUNA,  the  title  given  to  the  archbifhop  or  metropo¬ 
litan  of  Abyflinia. 

ABUNDANCE,  fi.  \_abondancc,  Fr.]  Plenty;  a  fenfe 
chiefly  poetical.  Great  numbers.  A  great  quantity.  Ex¬ 
uberance,  more  than  enough. 

ABUNDANT,  adj.  \abundans,  Lat. ]  Plentiful.  Exu¬ 
berant.  Fully  ftored.  It  is  followed  fometimes  by  in, 
commonly  by  with. — The  w’orld  began  but  fome  ages  be¬ 
fore  thefe  w'ere  found  out,  and  was  abundant  with  all  things 
at  firft;  and  men  not  very  numerous;  and  therefore  were 
not  put  fo  much  to  the  ufe  of  their  w  its,  to  find  out  wavs 
for  living  commodioully.  Burnet.  — It  is  applied  generally 
to  things,  fometimes  toperfons. — The  Lord,  the  I  ord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-futferingand^fena'a^t  in  good- 
nefs and  truth.  Exod.  xxxiv.  6. 

Abundant  Number,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  number,  the 
fum  of  whofe  aliquot  parts  is  greater  than  the  number  it- 
felf.  Thus  the  aliquot  parts  of  12,  being  j,  2,  3,  4,  and 
6,  they  make,  when  added  together,  16.  An  abundant 
number  is  oppofed  to  a  deficient  number,  or  that  which  is 
greater  than  all  its  aliquot  parts  taken  together;  as  '  14, 
whofe  aliquot  parts  are,  1,  2,  and  7,  which  make  no  more 
than  10:  and  to  a  perfieB  number,  or  one  to  which  its  ali¬ 
quot  parts  are  equal;  as  6,  whofe  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2, 
and  3. 

ABUNDANTLY,  adv.  In  plenty. — Let  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life. 
Gen.  i.  20. — Amply,  liberally,  more  than  fufficiently. — He¬ 
roic  poetry  has  ever  been  efteemed  the  greateft  work  of 
human  nature.  In  that  rank  has  Ariftotle  placed  it ;  and 
Longinus  is  fo  full  of  the  like  exprellions,  that  he  abun¬ 
dantly  confirms  the  other's  teftimony.  Dryden. 

ABUNDANTIA,  a  heathen  divinity,  reprefented  in 
ancient  monuments  under  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a 
pleafing  afpeft,  crov/ned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  pour¬ 
ing  all  forts  of  fruit  out  of  a  horn  which  Hie  holds  in  her 
right  hand,  and  fcattering  grain  with  her  left,  taken  pro- 
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mifcuoully  from  a  flieaf  of  corn.  On  a  medal  of  Trajan, 
Ihe  is  reprefented  with  two  cornucopia;. 

ABURY,  or  Aubery,  Wilts,  near  Marlborough- 
downs,  noted  lor  the  ftupendous  remains  of  a  Druidical 
temple,  like  Stonehenge,  on  Saliflmry  plain. 

ABU  SAID  (Ebn  Aljaptu),  fultan  of  the  Moguls,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  anno  717  of  the  hegira.  He  was  the  lad 
monarch  of  the  race  of  Jcnghizkhan ;  and  after  his  death, 
w  hich  happened  the  fame  year  that  Tamerlane  was  born,, 
the  empire  was  made  a  feene  of  blood  and  defolation. 

ABUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Britain,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Ure,  the  Derwent,  Trent,  &c. 
falling  into  the  German  Sea  between  Yorkfliire  and  Lin- 
colnlhire,  and  forming  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 

To  ABUSE,  v.  a.  [ abutor ,  abu/us,  Lat.]  In  abufe  the: 
verb,  s  has  the  found  of  z\  in  the  noun,  the  common  found. 
To  make  an  ill  ufe  of.  To  violate;  to  defile.  To  de¬ 
ceive  ;  to  impofe  on.  To  treat  with  rudenefs ;  to  reproach. 

Some  praife  at  morning  what  they  blame  at  night,. 

But  always-think  the  lad  opinion  right. 

A  mule  by  thefe  is  like  a  midrefs  us’d, 

This  hour  Ihe’s  idoliz'd,  the  next  abus’d.  Pope. 

Abuse,  fi.  The  ill  ufe  of  any  thing.  A  corrupt  prac¬ 
tice,  bad  cuflom.  Seducement.  Unjufl  cenfure,  rude  re- 
proach,  contumely: 

I  dark  in  light  expos’d 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abufie,  and  wrong.  Milton. 

ABUSER,  fi.  He  that  makes  an  ill  ufe.  lie  that  de¬ 
ceives. — Next  thou,  the  abufier  of  thy  prince’s  ear.  Denham. 
He  that  reproaches  with  rudenefs.  A  ravi flier,  a  violater.. 

ABUSIVE;,  adj.  Pradtifing  abufe.  Containing  abufe  ; 
as  anabulive  lampoon.  Deceitful;  a  fenfe  little  ufed,  yet 
not  improper. — It  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples, 
that  w  hatfoever  is  gained  by  an  abufiive  treaty,  ought  to  be 
redored  in  integrum.  Bacon. 

ABUSIVELY,  adv.  Improperly,  by  a  wrong  ufe.  Re¬ 
proachfully. 

ABUSIVENESS,  J.  The  quality  of  being  abuli.ve;, 
foulnefs  of  language.- — -Pick  Out  of  mirth,  like  ftones  out 
of  thy  ground,  profanenefs,  filthinefs,  abufivenefis.  Herbert. 

To  ABUT,  v.  n.  obfolete.  \_aboutir,  to  touch  at  the  end, 
Fr.]  To  end  at,  to  border  upon-,  to  meet,  or  approach  to, 
with  the  particle  upon. — The  Looes  are  two  feveral  cor¬ 
porations,  didinguiflied  by  the  addition  of  eaft  and  wed, 
abutting  upon  a  navigable  creek,  and  joined  by  a  fairbridge. 
of  many  arches.  Carew. 

ABUTILON,  in  botany.  See  Hibiscus,  Mei.ochia, 
Malva,  NaPAEA,  SlDA. 

ABUTMENT,  f.  That  which  abuts,  or  borders  up¬ 
on  another. 

ABUTTAL,  fi.  Thebutting  or  boundaries,  of  any  land. 

A  writing  declaring  on  what  lands,  highways,  or  other 
places,  it  does  abut. 

ABYDOS,  anciently  a  town  built  by  the  Milefians  in 
Alia,  on  the  Hellefpont,  where  it  is  fcarce  a  mile  over,  op- 
polite  to  Seftos  on  the  European  fide.  Now'  both  called 
the  Dardanelles.  Abydos  lay  midway  between  Lampfa- 
cus  and  Ilium,  famous  for  Xerxes’s  bridge ;  and  for  the 
loves  of  Leander  and  Hero  ;  celebrated  alfo  for  its  oyders. 

As  ydos  waslikewife  anciently  an  inland  town  of  Egypt, 
between  Ptolemais  and  Diofpolis  Parva,  towards  Syrene  j- 
famous  for  the  palace  of  Memnon  and  the  temple  of  Oli- 
ris.  A  colony  of  Milefians :  and  the  only  one  in  thecoun- 
trv  into  which  the  lingers  and  dancers  were  forbid  to  enter. 

This  city,  reduced  to  a  village  under  the  empire  of  Au- 
cruftus,  now  prefents  to  our  view  only  an  heap  of  ruins 
without  inhabitants;  but  to  the  weft  of  thefe  ruins  is  Hill 
found  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Ifmandes.  The  entrance  is 
under  a  portico  lixty  feet  high,  and  fupported  by  two  rows 
ofmaffy  columns.  The  immoveable  folidity  of  the  edi¬ 
fice,  the  huge  malfes.  which  compofe  it,  the  hieroglyphics 
it  is  loaded  with,  ftamp  it  a  work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.. 
Beyondit  is  a  temple  300.  feet  long  and  145  wide.  Upou 

entering; 
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entering  the  monument  we  meet  with  an  immenfe  hall, 
the  root'  of  which  is  fupported  by  twenty-eight  columns 
frxty-feet  high  and  nineteen  in  circumference  at  the  bate. 
They  are  1 z  feet  diftant  from  each  other.  The  enormous 
hones  that  form  the  ceiling,  perfectly  joined  and  incrufted, 
as  it  were,  one  in  the  other,  offer  to  the  eye  nothing  but  one 
iolid  platform  of  marble  126  feet  long  and  twenty-fix  wide. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  fees  there 
a  multitude  of  animals,  birds,  and  human  figures  with 
pointed  caps  on  their  heads,  and  a  piece  of  fluff  hanging 
down  behind,  dreffed  in  loofe  robes  that  come  down  only 
to  the  waifl.  Among!!  thefe  we  may  diftinguifh  fome  wm- 
men  fuckling  their  children,  and  men  prefenting  offerings 
to  them.  Here  a! fo  we  meet  with  the  divinities  of  India. 
Monfieur  Chevalier,  formerly  governorof  Chandernagore, 
who  redded  twenty  years  in  that  country,  carefully  vilited 
this  monument  on  his  return  from  Bengal.  He  remarked 
here  the  gods  Jagrenet,  Goncz,  and  Vechnou,  or  Wifnou,  fuch 
as  they  are  reprefented  in  the  temples  of  Indoftan.  A 
great  gate  opens  at  the  bottom  of  the  nrfthall,  which  leads 
to  an  apartment  fortv-lix  feet  long  by  twenty-two  wide. 
Six  fquare  pillars  lupport  the  roof  of  it ;  and  at  the  angles 
are  the  doors  of  four  other  chambers,  but  fo  choaked  up 
with  rubbiih  that  they  cannot  now  be  entered.  The  lad 
hall,  lixty-four  feet  long  by  twenty- four  wide,  has  flairs  by 
which  one  defcends  into  the  fubterraneous  apartments  of 
this  grand  edifice.  The  Arabs,  in  fearching  after  trea- 
lure,  have  piled  up  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbifh.  In  the 
part  we  are  able  to  penetrate,  fculpture  and  hieroglyphics 
are  difcoverable  as  in  the  upper  ftory.  The  natives  fay 
that  they  correfpond  exaftly  with  thofe  above  ground,  and 
that  the  columns  are  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  they  are  lofty 
above  ground.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  go  far  into  thofe 
vaults ;  for  the  air  of  them  is  fo  loaded  with  a  mephitic  va- 
oour,  that  a  candle  can  fcarce  be  kept  burning  in  them. 
Six  lions  heads,  placed  on  the  two  Tides  of  the  temple,  ferve 
as  fpouts  to  carry  off  the  water.  You  mount  to  the  top  by 
a  ftaircafe  of  a  very  lingular  ftruclure.  It  is  built  with 
flones  incrufied  in  the  wall,  and  projecting  fix  feet  out;  fo 
that  being  fupported  only  at  one  end,  they  appear  to  be 
fufpended  in  the  air.  'lhe  walls,  the  roof,  and  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  this  edifice,  have  fullered  nothing  from  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  time;  and  did  not  the  hieroglyphics,  by  being  cor¬ 
roded  in  fome  places,  mark  its  antiquity,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  newly  built.  The  f olidity  is  fuch,  that  un- 
lefs  people  make  a  point  of  deftroying  it,  the  building  mull 
laft  a  great  number  of  ages.  To  the  left  of  this  great 
building  we  meet  with  another  much  fmaller,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  is  a  fort  of  altar.  This  was  probably  the 
fanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Ofiris. 

ABYLA  (Ptolemy,  Mela) ;  one  of  Hercules’s  pillars  on 
the  African  fide,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Sierra  de  las 
Monas ,  over  again!!  Calpe  in  Spain,  the  other  pillar; 
fuppofed  to.  have  been  formerly  joined,  but  feparated  by 
Hercules,  and  thus  to  have  given  entrance  to  the  fea  now 
called  the  Mediterranean :  the  limits  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules.  Pliny. 

ABYSM,  f  \_abyfme,  old  Fr.  now  written  contrafted- 
ly  abime.  ]  A  gulf ;  the  fame  with  abyfs. 

My  good  Bars  that  were  my  former  guides, 

Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  fhot  their  fires 

Into  the  abyfvi  of  hell.  Shaltcfpeare. 

ABYSS ,  f.  [ abyjjus ,  Lat.  oc£v<rcr&,  bottomlefs,  Gr.] 
A  depth  without  bottom. 

Thy  throne  is  darknefs  in  th’  abyfs  of  light, 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  fight ; 

O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal’d, 

And  fearch  no  farther  than  thyfelf  reveal’d.  Dryden. 

A  great  depth,  a  gulf ;  hyperbolically. — The  yawning  eartli 
difclofed  the  abyfs  of  hell.  Dryden. — In  a  figurative  fenfe, 
that  in  which  any  thing  is  loft. — If,  difeovering  hc>v  far 
we  have  clear  and  diftindl  ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts 
within  the  contemplation  of  thofe  things  that  are  within  the 
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reaeh  of  our  underftandings,  and  launch  npt  out  Into  that 
abyfs  of  darknefs,  out  of  aprefumption  that  nothing  is  be¬ 
yond  our  comprehenfion.  Locke. — The  body  of  waters 
fuppofed  at  the  center  of  the  earth. — We  are  here  to  con- 
fider  what  is  generally  underftood  by  the  great  abyfs,  in 
the  common  explication  of  the  deluge  ;  and  it  is  common¬ 
ly  interpreted  either  to  be  the  fea,  or  fubterraneous  waters 
hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Burnet. — In  the  language 
of  divines,  hell : 

That  infatiable  abyfs. 

Where  flames  devour,  and  ferpents  hifs.  Rofcommon. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  Natural  Hiiloryof  the  Earth,  af- 
ferts,  That  there  is  a  mighty  collection  of  waters  inclofed 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  conflituting  a  huge  orb  in  the 
interior  or  central  parts  of  it ;  and  over  the  furface  of  this 
water  he  fuppofes  the  terreflrial  firata  to  be  expanded. 
This,  according  to  him,  is  what  Moles  calls  the  great  deep, 
and  what  mof!  authors  render  the  great  abyfs .  The  water 
of  this  vail  abyfs,  he  alleges,  does  communicate  with  that 
of  the  ocean,  by  means  of  certain  hiatufes  or  chafms  paf- 
iing  betwixt  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  ocean:  and  this  and 
the  abyfs  he  fuppofes  to  have  one  common  centre,  around 
which  the  water  of  both  is  placed;  but  fo,  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  furface  of  the  abyfs  is  not  level  with  that  of  the  ocean, 
nor  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  centre  as  the  other,  it 
being  for  the  mof!  part  reftrainedand  deprefled  by  the  fira¬ 
ta  of  earth  lying  upon  it:  but  wherever  thofe  firata  are 
broken,  or  fo  lax  and  porous  that  water  can  pervade  them, 
there  the  water  of  the  abyfs  attends  ;  fills  up  all  the  clefts 
and  fiffures  into  which  it  can  get  admittance ;  and  fatu- 
rates  all  the  interfiices  and  pores  of  the  earth,  ftone,  or 
other  matter,  all  around  the  globe,  quite  up  to  tire  level  of 
the  ocean. 

The  exiftence  of  an  abyfs,  or  receptacle  of  fubterranc- 
ous  waters,  is  controverted  by  Camerarius  ;  and  defended 
by  Dr.  Woodward  chiefly  by  two  arguments  :  the  firft 
drawn  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  water  which  covered  the 
earth  in  the  time  of  the  deluge  ;  the  fecond,  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  earthquakes,  which  he  endeavours  to  flrow 
are  occafioned  by  the  violence  of  the  waters  in  this  abyfs. 
A  great  part  of  the  terreflrial  globe  has-been  frequently 
fliaken  at  the  fame  moment;  which  argues,  according  to 
him,  that  the  waters,  which  were  the  occafion  thereof,  were 
co-extended  with  that  part  of  the  globe.  There  are  even 
inftances  of  univerfal  earthquakes;  which  low,  that  the 
whole  abyfs  mull  have  been  agitated ;  for  fo  general  an  ef¬ 
fect  mull  have  been  produced  by  as  general  a  caufe,  and 
that  caufe  can  be  nothing  but  the  fubterraneous  abyfs. 

To  tlusabyfsalfo  has  been  attributed  the  origin  of  fprings 
and  rivers  ;  the  level  maintained  in  the  fill-faces  of  differ¬ 
ent  feas;  and  their  not  overflowing  their  banks.  To  the 
effluvias  emitted  from  it,  fome  even  attribute  all  the  diver- 
lities  of  weather  and  change  in  our  atmofphere.  Ray, 
and  other  authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  fuppofe  a 
communication  between  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  the  ocean  by 
means  of  a  fubterranean  abyfs:  and  to  this  they  attribute 
it  that  the  Cafpian  does  not  overflow,  notwithflanding  the 
great  number  of  large  rivers  it  receives,  of  which  Keinp- 
fer  reckons  above  fifty  i  n  the  compafs  of  fix  ty  miles ;  though, 
as  to  this,  others  fuppofe  that  the  daily  evaporation  may 
fuffice  to  keep  the  level. 

The  different  arguments  concerning  this  fubjedl  maybe 
feen  collected  and  amplified  in  Cockburn’s  Inquiry  into 
the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Mofaic  Deluge,  p.  37 1,  &c. 
After  all,  however,  this  amazing  theory  of  a  central  abyfs 
is  far  from  being  demonftrated :  it  will  perhaps  in  feveral 
refpedls  appear  inconfiftent  with  found  phiiofophy,  as  well 
as  repugnant  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  if  we  believe  any  thing  like  elective  attraction  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  we  muff  believe 
that  the  feparation  of  the  chaos  proceeded  from  the  union 
of  fimilar  particles.  It  is  certain  that  reft  is  favourable  to 
fuch  operationsof  nature.  As,  therefore,  the  central  parts 
of  the  earth  were  more  immediately  quiefeent  than  thofe 
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remote  from  the  centre,  it  feems  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Jieavier  and  denfer  bodies  gave  place  to  the  more  light  and 
fluid;  that  the  central  part  thould  confift  of  water  only, 
and  the  more  fuperficial  part  of  a  cruft  or  Ihell.  Vid. 
Whitehurft’s  Inquiry  into  the  original  Formation  of  the 
Strata,  See.  See  Deluge. 

Abyss  is  mo're  particularly  ufed  in  antiquity,  to  denote 
the  temple  of  Proferpine.  It  was  thus  called  on  account 
of  the  immenfe  fund  of  gold  and  riches  depofited  there ; 
fome  fay,  hid  under  ground. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry  to  denote  the  centre  of 
an  efcutcheon.  In  which  fenfe,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  bore 
in  abyfs,  en  abyfme,  when  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fliield, 
clear  from  any  other  bearing :  He  bears  azure,  a  fleur- 
de-lis,  in  abyfs. 

ABYSSINIA,  or  Modern  Ethiopia,  is  a  very  extenfive 
empire  in  Africa,  called  by  the  Arabians  Al  Habafh. 

• — Into  this  part  of  the  globe  the  admiffion  of  travellers 
has  been  fuppofed  extremely  difficult,  and  their  return 
from  thence  almoft  impracticable.  James  Bruce,  Efq.  of 
Kinnaird,  in  Scotland,  has,  however,  lately  made  the  tour 
of  thofe  remote  regions:  from  whence  he  has  returned 
home  in  fafety,  and  has  fince"  favoured  the  world  with  a 
very  interefting  and  curious  defcription  of  Abyffinia  and 
the  other  parts  of  Ethiopia,  through  which  he  travelled 
to  difcover  the  fource  of  the  Nile.  According  to  a  map 
of  the  country  publiflied  by  this  gentleman,  Abyffinia  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  a  vaft  chain  of  mountains,  extend¬ 
ing  with  very  little  interruption  from  34°  to  440  E.  Ion. 
and  between  So0  and  90°  N.  lat.  On  the  eaft  and  north- 
eaft  it  has  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  the  kingdom 
of  Adel.  On  the  weft  and  north  its  boundaries  are  lei's  dif- 
tinclly  marked;  having  on  both  thefe  quarters  the  barba¬ 
rous  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  whofe  limits  frequently  vary  ac- 
'cording  to  the  fortune  of  war.  From  Arkeeko,  fituated 
near  the  foot  of  the  Bafaltes  mountains,  in  about  15°  30' 
N.  lat.  it  extends  to  near  70  N.  lat.  where  the  mountains 
of  Cafta,  the  mod  foutherly  province  of  Abyflinia,  termi¬ 
nate.  Along  the  coaftof  the  Red  Sea  lie  the  territories  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Hazorta-Shiho,  the  diftrict  of  Engana-Shi- 
ho,  and  the  kingdom  of  Dancali,  including  the  territory  of 
Azab.  To  the  weftward  of  thefe  are  the  province  or  king- 
domof  Tigre,  including  the  country  of  the  Dobas,  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bali,  and  that  of  Dawaro.  Still  farther 
weft  are  thofe  of  Sire,  Lafta,  Amhara,  the  greateft  part  of 
Bali,  and  part  of  Fatigar,  which  laft  reaches  beyond  the 
mountains.  Proceeding  ftill  in  the  fame  direction,  we  come 
to  Tcherkin,  Tchelga,  Abargale,  Salao,  Begemder,  Shoa, 
and  Ifat ;  reckoning  always  from  north  to  fouth;  Tcher¬ 
kin,  for  inftance,  being  to  the  northward  of  Tchelga,  See. 
Shoa  extends  a  conliderable  way  to  the  weftward  ;  fo  that, 
befides  Ifat,  it  has  to  the  fouth  of  it  alfo  the  kingdoms  of 
Hade  and  Cambut;  the  latter  extending  beyond  the  fouth  - 
ern  ridge  of  mountains.  To  the  weftward  are  Ras-el-Feel, 
Dembea,  Gojam,  and  Damot;  and  beyond  thefe  are  the 
kingdoms  of  Dembea,  Bizamo,  Gooderoo,  and  Guraque; 
thole  of  Nare  or  Enarea  and  Cafta  occupying  the  fouth- 
weft  corner  of  the  empire. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Nile,  which  has  its  fource  in 
this  Country ;  and  the  mod  conliderable  lake  is  that  of  Dam- 
bea,  which  difcharges  itfelf  info  the  Nile;  it  is  about  700 
miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in  breadth.  The  air  is  pretty 
temperate  in  the  mountains,  and  therefore  their  towns  and 
ftrong  holds  are.  generally  placed  on  them  ;  but  in  the  val¬ 
leys  it  is  hot  and  fuffocating.  The  torrents  in  the  rainy 
feafon  waft)  a  great  deal  of  gold  from  the  mountains.  This 
feafon  begins  in  May,  when  the  fun  is  vertical,  or  direftly 
over  their  heads,  and  ends  in  September. — Thefe  rains 
produce  the  inundation  of  the  Nile;  for  the  particulars 
of  which  fee  that  Article. 

The  Abyffines  in  general  are  of  an  olive  complexion, 
tail,  graceful,  and  well  featured.  Thofe  who  are  neither 
mechanics  nor  tradefmen  (which  fpw  of  them  are),  nor 
tillers  of  the  ground,  are  enured  to  bear  arms,  which  are  a 
head-piece,  a  buckler,  a  coat  of  mail,  bows  and  arrows, 
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darts,  pikes  capped  with  iron  at  both  ends,  a  fling,  and  a 
fword:  they  have  very  few  fire-arms,  and  thofe  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Portuguefe.  The  habit  of  perfons  of  qua¬ 
lity  is  a  fine  filken  veft,  or  fine  cotton,  with  a  kind  of  fcarf. 
The  citizens  have  the  fame  habit,  only  coarfer.  The 
common  people  have  nothing  but  a  pair  of  cotton  draw¬ 
ers,  and  a  fcarf  which  covers  the  reft  of  their  body.  The 
women  are  of  a  healthy  conftitution,  aftive,  and  moderate¬ 
ly  handfome,  having  neither  flat  nofes  nor  thick  lips  like 
the  negroes ;  and  nature  is  fo  friendly,  that  they  Hand  in 
little  need  of  midwives,  which  is  indeed  the  cafe  of  moft 
countries  in  the  torrid  zone.  They  appear  in  public  as 
in  Europe,  without  being  forbid  the  converfation  of  the 
men  as  among  the  Mahometans.  Princefles  of  the  royal 
blood  are  not  permitted  to  marry  foreigners :  and  when 
they  take  the  air,  they  go  in  great  ftate,.  with  400  or  500 
women  attendants.  Their  language  bears  a  great  affinity 
with  the  Arabic ;  but  particular  provinces  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  dialed!. 

Gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron,  are  the  principal  ores 
with  which  their  mines  abound  in  this  extenfive  part  of 
Africa:  but  not  above  one  third  part  is  made  ule  of  by 
way  of  merchandize,  or  converted  into  money;  of  which 
they  have  little  or  no  ufe  in  Abyffinia.  They  cut  their 
gold  indeed  into  fmall  pieces  for  the  pay  of  their  troops, 
and  for  expencesof  the  court,  which  is  but  a  modern  cuf- 
tom  among  them;  the  king’s  gold,  before  the  ertd  of  the 
17th  century,  being  laid  up  in  his  treafury  in  ingots,  with 
intent  to  be  never  carried  out,  or  never  tiled  in  any  thing 
butveffels  and  trinkets  for  the  fervice  of  the  palace.  Iu 
the  lieu  of  fmall  money,  they  make  ufe  of  rock  fait  as 
white  as  fnow  and  as  hard  as  ftone.  This  is  taken  out  of 
the  mountain  of  Lafta,  and  put  into  the  king’s  warehoufes  ; 
where  it  is  reduced  into  tablets  of  a  foot  long,  and  three  in¬ 
ches  broad,  ten  of  which  are  worth  about  a  French  crown. 
When  they  are  circulated  in  trade,  they  are  reduced  into 
ftill  fmaller  pieces,  as  occallon  requires.  This  fait  is  alfo 
applied  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  common  fea-falt.  With 
this  mineral  fait,  they  purchafe  pepper,  fpices,  and  lilk 
fluffs,  which  are  brought  to  them  by  the  Indians,  in  their 
ports  in  the  Red  Sea.  Cardamums,  ginger,  aloes,  myrrh, 
caflia,  civet,  ebony-wood,  ivory,  wax,  honey,  and  cotton, 
are  merchandifes  which  may  be  had  from  Abyffinia;  to 
which  may  be  added  fugar,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  It  is  affirmed 
there  are  in  this  country  the  fineft  emeralds  that  are  any 
where  to  be  found  ;  and,  though  they  are  found  but  in  one 
place,  they  are  there  in  great  quantities,  and  fome  fo  large 
and  fo  perfect  as  to  be  of  almoft  ineftimable  value.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  merchandifes  above  mentioned,  are  more 
for  foreign  than  inland  trade.  The  domeftic  commerce 
conlifts  chiefly  in  fait,  honey,  buck-wheat,  grey  peafe,  ci¬ 
trons,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  provifions,  with  fruits 
and  herbage  necelfary  for  the  fupport  of  life.  Thofe  pla¬ 
ces  that  the  Abyllinian  merchants  frequent  the  moft,  who 
dare  venture  to  carry  their  commodities  by  fea  themfelves, 
are  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  Indies,  particularly  Goa,  Cam- 
baye,  Bengal,  and  Sumatra.  With  regard  to  their  ports 
on  the  Red  Sea,  to  which  foreign  merchants  commonly  re¬ 
fort,  the  moft  confiderable  are  thofe  of  Mette,  Azum,  Za- 
jalla,  Maga,  Dazo,  Patea,  and  Brava.  The  trade  of  the 
A.byffioians  by  land  is  inconfiderable.  There  are,  howe¬ 
ver,  bands  of  them  who  arrive  yearly  at  Egypt,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Cairo,  laden  with  gold  duft,  which  they  bring  to 
barter  for  the  merchandifes  of  that  country,  or  of  Europe, 
for  which  they  have  occaiion.  Thefe  cafilas  or  caravans, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  thus  to  call  a  body  of  forty  or  fifty 
poor  wretcheswho  unite  togetherfor  their  mutual  affiftance 
in  their  journey,  are  commonly  three  or  four  months  in 
their  route,  traverfing  forefts  and  mountains  almoft  im  ■ 
paflable  in  order  to  exchange  their  gold  for  neceflaries  for' 
their  families,  and  return  immediately  with  the  greateft 
part  of  the  merchandife  on  their  backs.  Frequently  the- 
Jews  or  Egyptians  give  them  large  credit;  which  may 
feem  furpriling,  as  they  are  beyond  recourfe  i  f  they  ihoadd. 
fail  of  payment.  But  experience  has  fliewn,  that  they  have. 
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never  abufcd  the' confidence  repofedin  them;  and  even  in 
the  event  of  death,  their  fellow-travellers  take  care  of  the 
effects  of  the  deceafed  for  the  benefit  of  their  families,  but 
in  the  fir  ft  place  for  the  difcharge  of  thofe  debts  contra&ed 
at  Cairo. — It  remains  only  to  be  obferved,  that  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  trade  of  the  Abylfines  is  that  of 
Haves  ;  who.  are  greatly-  efteemed  in  the  Indies  and  Arabia 
for  the  belt,  and  moft  faithful,  of  all  that  the  other  king¬ 
doms  of  Africa  furnifli.  The  Indian  and  Arabian  mer¬ 
chants  frequently  lubftitute  them  as  their  fatfors;  and, 
on  account  of  their  good  fervices  and  integrity,  not  only 
often  give  them  their  liberty,  but  liberally  reward  them. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  climate  in  this  country,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  vaft  extent  and  variety  of  elevation  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  which  is  very  perceptible  in  its  foil 
and  produftions.  The  mountains  in  many  places  are  not 
only  barren,  but  altogether  inaccellible,  except  by  thofe 
who  make  it  their  conftant  practice  to  climb  amongft  them ; 
and  even  by  them  they  cannot  be  afcended  without  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  fliapes  of  thefe  mountains 
are  Very  firange  and  tremendous;  exceedingly  different 
from  thofe  ol  Europe;  fome  refembling  towers  and  fteeples, 
while  others  are  like  a  board  or  date  let  up  on  end ;  the 
bafe  being  fo  narrow,  and  the  whole  mountain  fo  high  and 
thin,  that  it  feems  wonderful  how  it  can  ftand.  In  the 
valleys,  how  ever,  and  flat  parts  of  the  country,  the  foil  is 
exceflively  fruitful,  though  in  the  warmeft  places  grain 
cannot  be  brought  to  perfection.  Wine  is  alfo  made  only 
in  one  or  two  places ;  but  the  greateft  profufion  of  fruits  of 
all  kinds  is  to  be  met  with  every  where,  as  well  as  many 
vegetables  not  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  There  is  a 
vaft  variety  of  flowers,  which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  referable  fine  gardens. 
Among  thefe  a  fpecies  of  rofes  is  met  with,  which  grow  s 
upon  trees,  and  is  ;auch  fuperior  in  fragrance  to  thofe  which 
grow'  on  bullies.  Among  the  variety  of  rare  plants  to  be 
met  with  in  Abyflinia,  Mr.  Bruce  particularly  defcribes 
the  following. 

i.  The  papyrus,  the  ancient  material  for  paper;  which 
our  author  luppofes  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  and 
not  of  Egypt  as  has  been  liippofed.  2.  Baleflan,  balm,  or 
balfam  plant ;  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  ufed  for  fuel  along  with  other  trees  in  the 
country.  It  grows  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  among 
the  myrrh  trees  behind  Azab,  all  the  way  to  Babelmandel. 
This  is  the  tree  producing  the  balm  of  Gilead  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  3.  The  fafla,  myrrh,  and  opocalpafum  trees. 
Thefe  grow  likewife  along  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
fafla  or  opocalpafum  is  ufed  in  manufactures ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to' our  author,  refembles  gum  adragant,  probably  tra- 
gacanth.  The  tree  which  produces  it  grow's  to  a  great 
fize,  and  has  a  beautiful  flower,  fcarce  admitting  of  de- 
fcription  without  a  drawing.  4.  The  ergett,  a  fpecies  of 
the  mimofa,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  called  ergete y'dimmo,  or 
the  bloody  ergett,  from  the  pink  colour  of  its  filaments  ; 
the  other  ergett  el  krone ,  or  the  horned  ergett,  with  a  flow¬ 
er  refembling  the  acacia  vera  or  Egyptian  thorn.  Thefe 
were  both  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river  named  Amo,  near 
the  great  lake  Dambea.  5.  Enfete,  an  herbacious  plant, 
growing  in  Narea,  in  fw'ampy  places ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to 
grow  equally  as  well  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  where 
there  is  heat  and  moifture  fufficient.  It  forms  a  great  part 
of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  Abyflinians.  It  produces  a 
kind  of  figs,  but  thefe  are  not  eatable.  When  ufed  for 
food,  it  is  to  be  cut  immediately  above  the  fmall  detached 
roots,  or  perhaps  a  foot  or  two  higher,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  plant.  The  green  is  to  be  ftripped  from  the 
upper  part  till  it  becomes  white ;  and,  when  foft,  it  affords 
an  excellent  food  wheneaten  with  milk  or  butter.  6.  Kol- 
quall,  a  kind  of  tree,  only  the  lower  part  of  which  is  woody, 
the  upper  part  being  herbaceous  and  fucculent.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour,  and  the  fruit  turns 
to  a  deep  crimfon ;  fo  that  the  trees  make  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  The  whole  plant  is  full  of  a  very  acrid  and 
tauftic  milk.  7 .  Rack  is  a  large  tree,  growing  not  only  in 
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Abyflinia,  but  in  many  places  of  Arabia  Felix.  Its  wood 
is  lb  hard  and  bitter,  that  no  worm  will  touch  it ;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  conftrucling  their  boats. 
It  grows,  like  the  mangrove,  among  the  falt-water  of  the 
fea,  or  about  falt-fprings.  8.  Gir-gir,  or  gelhe-el-aube  ; 
a  kind  of  grafs  found  about  Ras-el-Feel,  growing  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet  four  inches.  9.  The  kantuffa, 
a  very  noxious  fpecies  of  thorn,  much  more  troublefome 
than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  growing  to 
the  height  of  eightor  more  feet.  The  flowers  have  a  ftrong 
fmeil  like  the  flower  mignionet.  10.  The  gaguedi,  is  a 
Ihort  tree  only  about  nine  feet  high,  a  native  of  Lamalmon. 
The  flowers,  which  are  yellow  and  very  beautiful,  turn 
.towards  the  fun  like  thofe  of  the  helianthus.  n.  The 
wanfey,  a  tree  common  throughout  all  Abyflinia;  flowers 
exaftly  on  the  firft  day  the  rains  ceafe.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet;  having  a  thick  barkand 
clofe  heavy  wood  ;  the  firft  part  of  which  is  white,  but  the 
reft  of  adark  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  white 
colour ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  poffefs  any  other  remark¬ 
able  property,  though  it  is  held  in  great  eftimation  by  the 
Abyflinians,  and  is  even  worfliipped  by  the  Galla.  12. 
Tlie  farek,  or  Bauhinia  acuminata,  grows  in  the  country 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  fources  of  the  Nile:  being 
found  by  Mr.  Bruce  fcarce  400  yards  diftant  from  the 
fountain.  13.  Kuara,  is  a  beautiful  tree,  growing  in  the 
fouthandfouth-weft  parts  of  Abyflinia.  It  has  a  fruit  like 
a  bean,  of  a  red  colour,  which  in  the  early  ages  was  made 
life  of  as  a  weight  for  gold  and  diamonds;  and  lienee  Mr. 
Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  imaginary  weight 
carat  is  derived.  14.  The  walkufta,  grows  in  the  hotteft 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  It  is  a  flowering  tree,  with  beautiful 
white  bloffoms,  which  do  not  appear  till  towards  the 
middleofjanuary.  The  flowers  haveno  fmeil,  and  are  ac¬ 
counted  pernicious  to  bees.  The  wood  is  very  heavy.  13. 
The  wooginoos,  or  Brucea  antidyfenterica,  is  common 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  but  principally  on  the  Ildes- 
of  the  valleys.  It  is  a  fovereign  remedy  againft  the  dyfen- 
tery,  a  very  common  and  fatal  difeafe  in  hot  countries. 
Mr.  Bruce  had  experimental  proof  of  its  antidyfenteric  vir¬ 
tues.  1 6.  Cuffo,  or  Bankiia  anthelmintica,  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  ufeful  tree,  being  a  ftrong  anthelmintic,  and  ufed 
as  fuch  by  the  Abyflinians.  Every  perfon  there,  whether 
male  or  female,  is  troubled  with  that  kind  of  worm  called 
afcarides\  a  great  number  of  which  are  evacuated  every 
month,  and  the  evacuation  is  promoted  by  an  infu/ion  of 
this  plant.  While  taking  tins  medicine,  the  patients  fe- 
queftrate  themfelves  from  all  their  acquaintance,  and  keep 
clofe  at  home.  It  is  laid,  that  the  want  of  this  medicine 
in  other  countries  is  the  reafon  why  the  Abyflinians  do  not 
go  out  of  their  own  country;  or,  if  they  do,  that  they  are 
fbort-lived.  17.  Teft’,  is  a  kind  of  grain  fown  generally 
throughout  Abyflinia;  and  conftituting  the  bread  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants.  They  have  indeed 
plenty  of  wheat,  and  are  as  fkiiful  in  forming  it  into  bread 
as  the  Europeans ;  but  this  is  only  made  ufe  of  by  people  of 
the  firft  rank:  however,  the  teff  is  fometimes  of  fuch  an 
excellent  quality,  that  the  bread  made  from  it  is  held  in 
equal  eftimation  with  the  fineft  wheat.  From  the  bread 
made  of  this  grain  a  fourifh  liquor  called  bouza  is  prepared, 
which  is  ufed  for  common  drink  like  our  fmall  beer.  A 
liquor  of  the  fame  kind,  but  of  inferior  quality,  is  made 
from  barley  cakes.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
ufe  of  teff  occafions  the  worms  above  mentioned;  but  this 
is  controverted  by  Mr.  Bruce.  Nook,  a  plant  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  our  marigold  eitherin  fhape,  fize,  or  fo¬ 
liage,  is  alfo  fown  very  generally  over  the  country,  and  fur- 
niflies  all  Abyflinia  with  oil  for  the  kitchen  and  other  ufes. 

Abyflinia  abounds  with  a  vaft  variety  of  quadrupeds, 
both  wild  and  tame.  Immenfe  numbers  of  cattle  every 
where  prefent  themfelves,  fome  of  them  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  world.  Buffaloes  are  here  met  with  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  very  fierce  and  untraftable ;  but  there 
are  no  fuch  animals  as  carnivorous  bulls,  which  have  been 
faid  to  exift  in  this  and  other  internal  parts  of  Africa.  An¬ 
telopes 
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telopes  and  other  wild  animals  are  met  with  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  the  uncultivated  parts;  feeding  chiefly  on  the 
leaves  of  trees.  They  abound  mod  of  all,  however,  in 
thofe  parts  which  have-  been  once  cultivated,  but  fince 
defolated  by  the  calamities  of  war;  and  where  wild  oats 
abound  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  hide  them  from  purfuit. 
Hyaenas-,  lions,  foxes,  jackals,  wild  boars,  &c.  are  alfo 
found,  as  well  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  cameleopard, 
and  others  of  the  larger  and  more  uncommon  kinds. 
Great  havock  is  made  in  the  cultivated  fields  by  multi¬ 
tudes  of  baboons,  apes,  rats,  and  mice.  There  is  plenty 
ef  hares;  but  thefe  being  reckoned  unclean,  as  well  as 
wild  boars,  are  not  ufed  as  food.  The  rivers  abound  with 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  at  .  lead  the  Nile,  and  thofe 
large  dreams  which  flow  into  it :  but  a  great  number  have 
water  in  them  only  during  the  rainy  feafon,  and  thefe  have 
neither  irlh  nor  any  animal  that  feeds  upon  them. 

The  number  of  birds  in  this  country  is  immenfe ;  nor  are 
thofe  of  the  carnivorous  kind  at  all  deficient.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  and  others  of  that  kind, 
are  met  with,  and  come  punctually  every  year  after  the 
tropical  rains  have,  ceafed.  They  feed  at  firft  upon  the 
fliell-fifh  which  are  met  with  in  great  quantities  on  the 
edges  of  the  deferts,  where  they  had  lived  in  the  fait 
fprings;  but,  being  forced  from  their  natural  habitations 
when  thefe  fprings  were  fwelled  by  the  rains,  are  after¬ 
wards  left  to  perilh  on  dry  land.  When  thefe  fail,  their 
next  refource  is  from  the  carcafes  of  the  large  animals, 
jfuch  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  which  are  killed  in 
the  flat  country  by.  the  hunters.  Their  next  fupply  is  the 
multitude  of  rats  and  field-mice  which  infefl  the  country 
after  harveft.  The  valt  daughter  of  cattle  made  by  the 
Abyfliiiian  armies,  the  multitude  of  perfons  killed  whole 
bodies  are  allowed  to  rot  on  the  field  of  battle,  Sec.  furnilh 
them  alfo  with  another  refource.  Thefe  fupplies,  how¬ 
ever,  all  fail  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  feafon,  when 
the  hunters  and  armies  return  home,  and  the  valt  quantity 
of  water  which  continually  overflows  the  ground  renders 
it  impoflible  for  them  to  find  any  other  food. 

There  are  other  birds,  which  feed  upon  infects,  and 
multitudes  which  live  on  grain  or  feeds  of  various  kinds; 
all  of  which  are  amply  fupplied  by  the  immenfe  quantity 
of  fruits  and  berries  which  grow  in  AbylTinia,  and  are  ripe 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  A  very  remarkable  particular 
concerning  this  is,  that  the  trees  which  bear  fruit  all  the 
year  round  do  not  carry  it  always  in  the  fame  place.  The 
weft  fide  is  that  which  blofloms  firft,  and  where  of  con- 
fequence  the  fruit  firft  comes  to  perfection  ;  the  fouth  fide 
fucceeas,  and  goes  through  the  fame  procefs ;  after  which, 
the  north  bloiToms  in  like  manner;  and  laft  of  all  is  the 
eaft  fide,  which  produces  flowers  and  fruit  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  feafon.  All  the  trees  of  Abyili- 
nia  are  ever-green ;  and  their  leaves  are  of  a  thick  lea¬ 
thery  confidence,  and  highly  varnifhed  to  enable  them  to 
refift  the  violent  rains  which  fall  during  a  certain  feafon. 
The  granivorous  birds  have  likewife  this  advantage,  that 
the  rains  do  not  fall  at  the  fame  time  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  interfered  by  a  chain  of  mountains  that  divide  the 
feafons  alfo;  fo  that  they  have  but  a  fhort  way  to  fly  in 
order  to  become  birds  of  pafiage,  and  fupply  themfelves 
with  fuch  food  as  is  neceflary  for  them  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains.  All  the  pigeons,  of  which  there  are  many  fpecies, 
are  birds  of  pafiage  excepting  one  kind.  The  owls  are 
extremely  large  and  beautiful,  but  few  in  number.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  fwallows,  feveral  kinds  of  which  are 
unknown  in  Europe;  but,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  “  thofe  that 
are  common  in  Europe  appear  in  pafiage  at  the  very  fea¬ 
fon  when  they  take  their  flight  from  thence.  We  faw  the 
greateft  part  of  them  in  the  ifland  of  Mafuah,  where  they 
lighted  and  tarried  two  days,  and  then  proceeded  with 
moon-light  nights  to  the  fouth-weft.”  The  large  birds 
which  refide  conftantly  among  the  mountains  of  Samen 
and  Taranta  have  all  their  feathers  tubular,  the  hollow 
part  being  filled  with  a  kind  of  yellow  duft  which  ifllies 
eut  in  great  abundance  on  hunting  them.  This  was  par- 
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ticularly  obferved  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  a  fpecies  of  eagle 
which  he  calls  the'golden  eagle ;  and  the  duft  being  viewed 
through  a  microfc'ope  with  a  very  ftrong  magnifying  pow¬ 
er,  appeared  like  fine  feathers.  The  crows  are  fpotted 
"white  and  black,  ahnoft  in  equal  proportions.  The  raven 
has  his  feathers  intermixed  with  brown;  the  tip  of  his 
beak  white,  and  a  figure  like  a  cup  or  chalice  of  white 
feathers  upon  his  head.  Mr.  Bruce  faw  no  fp arrows, 
magpies,  nor  bats;  neither  are  there  many  water-fowl, 
efpecially  of  the  web-foot-cd  kind ;  but  there  are  vafi  num¬ 
bers  of  ftorks,  which  cover  the  plains  in  May,  when  the 
rains  become  conftant.  There  are  no  geefe,  excepting 
one  fpecies  called  the  golden  goofe  or  goofe  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  common  all  over  Africa;  but  there  are  fnipes  in 
all  the  marfhes. 

Our  author  deferibes  very  few  fifties ;  though  he  fays 
that  an  account  of  thefe,  and  other  marine  productions  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  he  collected,  would  occupy  many 
large  volumes.  He  mentions  a  fiih  named  binny,  which 
is  good  food,  and  grows  to  a  large  fize;  its  whole  body  is 
covered  with  beautiful  feales  refembling  filver  fpangles. 

Of  the  reptiles  in  Abyflinia,  Mr.  Bruce  deferibes  a  kind' 
of  lizard,  and  of  the  ceraftes,  or  horned  ferpent ;  but  de¬ 
nies  that  ferpents  are  numerous  in  Abyflinia,  as  ahnoft  ail 
authors  have  fuppofed,  and  as  we  fhould  be  led  naturally 
to  fuf'pect.  He  vouches  alfo  for  the  pow  er  that  fome  per¬ 
fons  have  of  inchanting  ferpents  and  fcorpions,  which  in 
fome  is  natural,  in  others  communicated  artificially  by  cer¬ 
tain  medicines.  He  prevailed  upon  thofe  who  knew  the 
fecret  to  prepare  him  by  thefe  means  as  they  had  done 
others;-  but,  notwithftanding  this  afliftance,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  when  it  came  to  the  trial  his  heart  always 
failed  him. 

Mr.  Bruce  gives  an  ample  defeription  of  the  manners 
of  the  Abyflinians,  who  in  fome  refpeCts  are  barbarous 
beyond  meafure.  The  continual  ftate  of  warfare  in  which- 
they  are  engaged,  no  doubt  contributes  to  confirm  them; 
in  their  barbarity.  This  arifes  from  an  error  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  the  fucceflion.  The  crown  is  indeed 
hereditary,  but  it  depends  on  the  minifter  to  choofe  the 
particular  perfon  who  is  to  enjoy  it;  and  as  it  is. always- 
his  inclination  to  have  the  government  in  his  own  hands,, 
he  never  fails  to  choofe  an  infant,  who  is  feldom  differed; 
to  live  after  lie  comes  to  the  years  of  maturity.  Thus 
perpetual  wars  and  commotions  take  place,  infomuch  that 
the  ravenous  birds,  as  has  been  obferved,  find  one  great: 
fupply  of  food  in  the  daughters  made  by  the  Abyflinians 
of  one  another.  All  authors  agree,  that  the  devaftations 
committed  by  their  armies  are  exceflive ;  infomuch,  that  af¬ 
ter  a  long  encampment  is  removed,  nothing  is  to  be  feera 
all  around  the  place  where  it  was  but  bare  earth.  When 
an  army  there  marches  through  the  country,  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  number  of  birds  and  beads  of  prey,  efpecially 
the  former,  follow  it  from  the  firft  day  of  its  march  to  its 
return;  increafttig  always  in  proportion  the  more  it  ad¬ 
vances  into  the  country.  An  army  there  leaves  nothing 
living  behind,  nor  the  veftige  of  an  habitation;  but  the 
fire  and  the  fword  reduce  every  thing  to  a  wildernefs  and 
folitude.  The  beafts  and  birds  unmolefted  have  the  coun¬ 
try  to  themfelves,  and  increafe  beyond  all  poflible  con¬ 
ception.  The  flovenly  manner  of  this  favage  people,  who,, 
after  a  battle,  bury  neither  friends  nor  enemies ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  beafts  of  burthen  that  die  perpetually  under  the 
load  of  baggage,  and  variety  of  mifmanagement ;  the 
quantity  of  offal,  and  half-eaten  carcafesof  cows,  goats,  and 
fheep,  which  they  confume  in  their  march  for  fuftenance; 
all  furnifh  a  ftock  of  carrion  fufficient  to  occafion  conta¬ 
gious  diftempers,  were  there  not  fuch  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  voracious  attendants  who  confume  them  almoft 
before  putrefaction.  There  is  no  giving  the  reader  any 
idea  of  their  number,  unlefs  by  comparing  them  to  tlte 
fand  of  the  fea.  While  the  army  is  in  motion,  they  are  a 
black  canopy  which  extends  over  it  for  leagues.  When 
encamped, '  the  ground  is  difcoloured  with  them  beyond 
the  fight  of  the  eye;  and  all  the  trees  are  loaded  with  them. 

The. 
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The  prodigious  number  of  criminals  executed  for  high 
treafon,  vvhofe  bodies  are  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  about 
the  ftreets,  invite  the  hyaenas  to  the  capital,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  the  carrion  of  the  camp  invites  tire  birds  of 
prey. to  follow  it.  The  method  of  keeping  oft'  thefe  vo¬ 
racious  animals  is  certainly  very  curious.  “  An  officer 
(fays  Mr.  Bruce)  called  Serac/i  Majfery,  with  along  whip, 
begins  cracking  and  making  a  noife  worfe  than  twenty 
French  poftilions,  at  the  door  of  the  palace  before  the 
dawn  of  day.  This  chafes  away  the  hyaenas  and  other 
wild  beafts;  this  too  is  the  fignal  for  the  king’s  riling, 
who  fits  in  judgment  every  morning  faffing;  and  after 
that,  about  eight  o’clock,  he  goes  to  breakfaft.” 

With  regard  to  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  Abyffinians, 
they  are  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Bruce  very  naturally  Their 
continual,  warfare  inures  them  to  blood  from  their  infancy ; 
fo  that  even  children  would  not  have  the  leaf;  fcruple  at 
killing  one  another,  or  grown  up  perfons,  if  they  were 
able.  Many  (hocking  inftances  of  hardnefs  of  heart  are 
related  of  them.  Their  cruelty  difplays  itfelf  abundantly 
in  the  punifhments  inflicted  upon  criminals,  one  of  which 
is  fleaing  alive.  Cutting  in  pieces  with  a  fab  re  is  another; 
and  this  is  performed,  not  by  executioners,  whofe  employ¬ 
ment  is  reckoned  difgraceful  as  in  this  country,  but  by 
officers  and  people  of  quality.  So  little  is  this  thought 
of  in  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyffinia,  that  Mr.  Bruce 
happening  to  pafs  by  an  officer  employed  in  this  work,  who 
had  three  men  to  difpatch,  the  officer  called  to  him  to  flop 
till  he  had  killed  them  all,  as  he  wanted  to  fpeak  to  Irina 
upon  a  matter  of  confequence.  Stoning  to  death  is  a  ca¬ 
pital  punifhment  likewile  common  in  this  country;  and 
ufually  inflitfed'on  Roman  Catholics  if  they  happen  to  be 
found,  or  upon  other  heretics  in  religion  as  they  term  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  people  who  regard  the  lives 
of  one  .another  fo  little,  will  fliow  much  companion  to  the 
brute  creation.  In  this  refpeft  however,  the  Abyffinians 
are  cruel  and  favage  beyond  all  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  There  are  many  inftances  of  fitvages  eating  raw 
fleffi,  and  we  call  them  barbarous  that  do  fo;  but  what 
name  ffiall  we  give  to  thofe  who  cut  off  pieces  of  fleffi 
from  animals  while  ftill  living,  and  eat  it  not  only  raw  but 
fra®  quivering  with  life !  Mr.  Bruce  alfo  fays,  that  this 
way  of  eating  not  raw,  but  living,  flefli,  was  cuflomary 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  and,  in  Picard,  we  find  a 
people  called  Antis,  that  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Peru, 
who  after  they  had  taken  an  enemy,  tied  him  alive  to  a 
tree,  and  cut  off  and  ate  the  flefli  from  his  bones,  in  which 
ffate  he  was  left  to  languiffi  and  expire.  Mr.  Bruce  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  when  he  was  at  no  great  diftance  from 
Axurn,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  he  fell  in  with  three  of  the 
natives  driving  a  cow.  They  halted  at  a  brook,  threw 
down  the  beaft,  and  one  of  them  cut  a  pretty  large  col- 
lop  of  flefli  from  its  buttock;  after  eating  which,  they 
drove  the  cow  gently  on  as  before.  In  his  defeription  of 
their  feafts  he  fays  the  animal  is  tied,  fo  that  it  cannot 
move  :  after  dripping  off  the  (kin,  the  flefli  of  the  but¬ 
tocks  is  cut  off  in  folid  fquare  pieces,  without  bones  or 
much  eftufion  of  blood ;  and  the  prodigious  noife  the  ani¬ 
mal  makes  is  a  fignal  for  the  company  to  fit  down  to  table. 
Every  man  fits  between  two  women,  having  a  long  knife 
in  his  hand.  With  this  he  cuts  the  flefli,  while  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  its  fibres  is  yet  vifible,  into  pieces  like  dice.  Thefe 
are  laid  upon  pieces  of  bread  made  of  the  grain  called 
tej}\  being  ftrongly  powdered  with  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
foffile  fait.  They  are  then  rolled  up  like  fo  many  car¬ 
tridges  ;  the  men  open  their  mouths,  ftooping  anti  gaping 
like  idiots,  while  the  women  cram  them  fo  full  of  thefe 
cartridges,  that  they  feem  every  moment  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  choaked ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  their 
mouths  can  hold,  and  the  noife  they  make  in  chewing, 
they  are  held  in  eftimation  by  the  company.  All  this  time 
the  animal  bleeds  but  little :  but  when  the  large  arteries 
are  cut  and  it  expires,  the  flefli  becomes  tough;  and  the 
wretches  who  have  the  reft  to  eat,  gnaw  it  from  the  bones 
like  dogs ! 
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This  circumfiance,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce,  of  the 
Abyffinians  eating  raw  flefli  from  the  ox,  appears  at  ftrft 
view  fo  unnatural  and  difgufting,  that  it  has  induced  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  to  doubt  his  veracity,  and  even  to  queftion 
whether  he  had  ever  really  vilited  the  fource  of  the  Nile. 
Yet,  we  find  every  nation  has  its  peculiarities  with  refpedt 
to  food,  many  of  which  would  appear  inhuman,  did  not 
our  familiarity  with  the  cuftom  take  off  the  impreflion. 
Do  not  we  eat  raw  oyfters  within  a  fecond  of  their  being 
feparated  from  the  fliell  ?  And  do  we  not  both  roaft  them 
and  loblters  whilft  alive ;  the  barbarity  of  which  practice 
feems  almoft  to  equal  that  of  the  Abyffinians  ?  Do  not 
cooks  fkin  eels  whilft  alive?  And  do  not  epicures  crimp 
fiffi  for  the  gratification  of  their  appetites? 

That  the  Abyffinians  eat  beef  in  a  raw  ftate,  is  agreed 
both  by  Lobo  and  Poncet;  and  the  former  fays,  reeking 
from  the  beaft.  Mr.  Antes,  moreover,  was  told  by  a 
Francifcan  monk,  who  went  with  the  caravan  from  Abyf¬ 
finia  to  Cairo,  that  he  was  witnefs  to  an  ox  being  killed, 
and  immediately  devoured  by  a  band  of  travellers.  For 
the  civil,  religious,  and  political,  hiftory  of  this  people, 
fee  Ethiopia. 

ACA,  Ace,  or  Acon,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 
Mediterranean;  afterwards  called  Ptolemaia;  now  Acre. 
See  Acre. 

ACACALOTL,/!  the  Brafilian  name  of  a  bird  called 
by  fome  corvus  aquaticus,  or  water  raven:  properly,  the 
pelicus  carbo,  or  corvorant.  See  Pelicanus. 

ACACIA,  f.  inbotany.  See  Guilandina,  Guaia- 
cum,  Mimosa,  Poinciana,  Spartium. 

The  flowers  of  a  fpecies  of  the  acacia  are  ufed  by  the 
Chinefe  in  making  that  yellow  which  we  fee  bears  wafliing 
in  their  filks  and  fluffs,  and  appears  with  fo  much  elegance 
in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  method  is  this : — They 
gather  the  flowers  before  they  are  fully  open ;  thefe  they 
put  into  a  clean  earthen  veifel  over  a  gentle  heat,  and  ftir 
them  continually  about,  as  they  do  the  tea  leaves,  till  they 
become  dryifli  and  of  a  yellow  colour;  then  to  half  a 
pound  of  the  flowers  they  add  three  fpoonfuls  of  fair  wa¬ 
ter,  and  after  that  a  little  more,  till  there  is  juft  enough 
to  hold  the  flowers  incorporated  together:  they  boil  this 
for  fome  time,  and  the  juice  of- the  flowers  mixing  with 
the  water,  it  becomes  thick  and  yellow ;  they  then  take  it 
from  the  fire,  and  ftrain  it  through  a  piece  of  coarfe  iilk. 
To  the  liquor  they  add  half  an  ounce  of  common  alum, 
and  an  ounce  of  calcined  oyfter-fliells  reduced  to‘a  fine 
powder.  All  is  then  well  mixed  together;  and  this  is  the 
fine  lading  yellow  they  have  fo  long  ufed. 

Mr;  GeoftVoy  attributes  the  origin  of  bezoar  to  the  feeds 
of  this  plant;  which  being  broufed  by  certain  animals, 
and  vellicating  the  ftoniach  by  their  great  fournefs  and  af- 
tringency,  caufe  a  condenfation  of  the  juices  till  at  length 
they  become  coated  over  with  a  ftony  matter,  which  we 
call  bezoar. 

Acacia  False,  in  botany.  SeePoBiNiA. 

Acacia  Three-thorned,  in  botany.  See  Gledit- 
sia. 

Acacia,/!  in  the  materia  medica,  the  infpiffated  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  Mimosa  Nilotica.  This 
juice  is  brought  to  11s  from  Egypt,  in  roundilh  mafhes, 
wrapt  up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  outwardly  of  a  deep- 
brown  colour,  inclining  to  black;  inwardly  of  a  reddifn 
or  yellowiffi  brown ;  of  a  firm  confidence,  but  not  very  dry. 
It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and  difeovers  a  rough,  but 
not  difagreeable,  tafte,  which  is  followed  by  a  fweetifh  re- 
lifli.  This  infpiffated  juice  entirely  diffolves  in  watery  li¬ 
quors;  but  is  fcarce  fenfibly  added  on  by  redfifted  fpirit. 
Acacia  is  a  mild  aftringent  medicine.  The  Egyptiansgive 
it  in  fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  diifolved 
in  any  convenient  liquor;  they  likewife  employ  it  in  col- 
lyria  for  (lengthening  the  eyes,  and  in  gargarifins  for 
quinfeys.  Among  us,  it  is  little  otherwife  ufed  than  as 
an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  theriaca,  and  is  rarely  met 
with  in  the  (hops.  What  is  ufually  fold  for  the  Egyptian 
acacia,  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of  unripe  floes :  this  is  hard- 
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er,  heavier,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  fomewhat  fliarper 
in  take,  than  the  true  fort. 

Acacia  German,  the  juice  of  unripe  (Toes  infpiflated 
nearly  to  drinefs  over  a  gentle  fire,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  its  burning.  It  is  moderately  aftringent,  fimilar 
to  the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which  it  has  been  commonly 
fubftituted  in  the  ftiops.  It  is  given  in  fluxes,  and  other 
diforders  where  ftyptic  medicines  are  indicated,  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  drachm. 

Acacia,  among  antiquaries,  fomething  refembling  a 
roll  or  bag,  feen  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of  feveral  con- 
fuls  and  emperors.  Some  take  it  to  reprefent  a  handker¬ 
chief  rolled  up,  wherewith  they  made  fignals  at  the  games; 
others,  a  roll  of  petitions  or  memorials;  and  fome,  a  pur¬ 
ple  bag  full  of  earth,  to  remind  them  of  their  mortality. 

ACACIANS,  in  eccleliaftical  hiftory,  the  name  of  fe- 
veral  lefts  of  heretics;  fome  of  which  maintained,  that 
the  Son  was  only  a  fimilar,  not  the  fame,  fub fiance  with 
the  Father;  and  others,  that  he  was  not  only  a  diftinft, 
but  a  diflimilar,  fubftance.  Two  of  thefe  lefts  had  their 
denomination  from  Acacius  bifliop  of  Caefarea,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  changed  his  opinions,  fo  as,  at 
different  times,  to  be  head  of  both.  Another  was  named 
from  Acacius  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  who  lived  in 
the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century. 

ACACIUS,  furnamed  Luscus,  becaufe  he  was  blind 
of  one  eye,  was  bifliop  of  Caefarea  in  Paleftine,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  the  famous  Eufebius  :  he  had  a  great  fliare  in  the 
banifliment  of  Pope  Liberius,  and  bringing  Felix  to  the  fee 
of  Rome.  He  gave  name  to  the  above  left,  and  died 
about  the  year  365.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Eufebius,  and 
feveral  other  works. 

Acacius  (St.)  bifhop  of  Amida,  in  Mefopotamia,  in 
420,  was  diftinguilhed  by  his  piety  and  charity.  He  fold 
the  plate  belonging  to  his  church,  to  redeem  feven  thou- 
fand  Perfian  flaves  who  were  ready  to  die  with  want  and 
mifery  ;  and,  giving  each  of  them  fome  money,  fent  them 
home.  Veranius  their  king  was  fo  aftefted  with  this  noble 
inftance  of  benevolence,  that  he  defired  to  fee  the  bifliop  ; 
and  this  interview  procured  a  peace  between  that  prince 
and  Theodolius  I. 

ACAD,  or  Achad,  a  town  in  which  Nimrod  reigned, 
called  Archad  by  the  Seventy ;  lituated  in  Babylonia  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  Tigris. 

ACADEMIAL,  adj.  Relating  to  an  academy,  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  academy. 

ACADEMI  AN,  f.  A  fcholar  of  an  academy  or  uni- 
verlity  ;  a  member  of  an  univerfity.  IVood,  in  his  Athena 
Oxonienfes,  mentions  a  great  feaft  made  for  the  academians . 

ACADEMICAL,  adj.  [academicus,'LaX.~]  Belonging  to 
an  univerfity. 

ACADEMICI AN,yi  [ acajcmicien ,  Fr.)  The  member 
of  an  academy.  It  is  generally  ufed  in  lpeaking  of  the 
profeifors  in  the  academies  of  France. 

ACADEMlC,yi  A  ftudent  of  an  univerfity. 

Academic,  aclj.  [ acadcmicus ,  Lat.)  Relating  to  an 
univerfity : 

While  through  poetic  fcenes  the  genius  roves, 

Or  wanders  wild  in  academic  groves.  Pope. 

ACADEMICS,  or  Academists,  a  denomination  giv¬ 
en  to  the  cultivators  of  a  fpecies  of  philofophy  originally 
derived  from  Socrates,  and  afterwards  illuftrated  and  en¬ 
forced  by  Plato,  who  taught  in  a  grove  near  Athens,  con- 
i'ecrated  to  the  memory  of  Academus,  an  Athenian  hero  ; 
from  which  circumftance  this  philofophy  received  the 
name  of  academical.  Before  the  days  of  Plato,  philofophy 
had  in  a  great  meafure  fallen  into  contempt.  The  contra¬ 
dictory  fyftems  and  hypothefes  which  had  fuccefsfully  been 
urged  upon  the  world  were  become  fo  numerous,"  that, 
from  a  view  of  this  inconftancy  and  uncertainty  of  human 
opinions,  many  w^ere  led  to  conclude,  that  truth  lay  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  our  comprehenlion.  Abfolute  and  uni- 
verfal  fccpticifm  was  the  natural  confequence  of  thiscon- 
clufion.  In  order  to  remedy  this  abufe  of  philofophy  and 
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of  the  human  faculties,  Plato  laid  hold  of  the  principles 
of  the  academical  philofophy  ;  and,  in  his  Phaedo,  reafons 
in  the  following  manner: — “  If  we  are  unable  to  difeover 
truth  (fays  he),  it  muff  be  owdng  to  two  circumffances  : 
either  there  is  no  truth  in  the  nature  of  things;  or  the 
mind,  from  a  defeft  in  its  powers,  is  not  able  to  appre¬ 
hend  it.  Upon  the  latter  fuppofition,  all  the  uncertainty 
and  fluctuation  in  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  mankind 
■  admit  of  an  eafy  folution.  Let  us  therefore  be  modeft, 
and  aferibe  our  errors  to  the  real  weaknefs  of  our  own 
minds,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  things  themfelves.  Truth  is 
often  difficult  of  accels :  in  order  to  come  at  it,  we  muff  pro¬ 
ceed  with  caution  and  diffidence,  carefully  examining  every 
ftep;  and,  after  all  our  labour,  we  fliall  frequently  find 
our  greateff  efforts  difappointed,  and  be  obliged  toconfefs 
our  ignorarice  and  w'eaknefs.” 

Labour  and  caution  in  their  refearches,  in  oppofition  to 
rath  and  huffy  decifions,  were  the  diftinguiffiing  charafte- 
riftics  of  the  difciples  of  the  ancient  academy.  A  philo- 
fopher,  poflefled  of  thefe  principles,  will  be  flow  in  his 
progrefs;  but  will  feldom  fall  into  errors,  or  have  occa- 
lion  to  alter  his  opinion  after  it  is  once  formed.  Vanity 
and  precipitance  are  the  great  fources of  fcepticifm:  Lur¬ 
ried  on  by  thefe,  inffead  of  attending  to  the  cool  and  deli¬ 
berate  principles  recommended  by  the  academy,  feveral  of 
our  modern  philofophers  have  plunged  themfelves  into  an 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  kind  of  fcepticifm.  They  pretend 
to  diferedit  fubjefts  that  are  plain,  fimple,  and  eallly  com¬ 
prehended;  but  give  peremptory  and  decifive  judgments 
upon  things  that  evidently  exceed  the  limits  of  our  capa¬ 
city.  Of  thefe,  Berkeley  and  Hume  are  the  mod  confide- 
rable.  Berkeley  denied  the  exiftence  of  every  thing,  ex¬ 
cepting  his  own  ideas.  Mr.  Hume  has  gone  a  ftep  further, 
and  queftioned  even  the  exiftence  of  ideas  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  has  not  helitated  to  give  determined  opinions  with 
regard  to  eternity,  providence,  and  a  future  date,  miracu¬ 
lous  interpofitions  of  the  Deity,  &c.  fubjefts  far  above  the 
reach  of  our  faculties.  In  his  eflay  on  the  academical  or 
fceptical  philofophy,  he  has  confounded  two  very  oppoiite 
fpecies  of  philofophy.  After  the  days  of  Plato,  indeed, 
the  principles  of  the  firft  academy  were  grofsly  corrupted 
by  Arcefilas,  Carneades,  See.  This  might  lead  Mr.  Hume 
into  the  notion  that  the  academical  and  fccptical  philofophy 
were  fynonymous  terms.  But  no  principles  can  be  of  a 
more  oppoiite  nature  than  thofe  which  were  inculcated  bv 
the  old  academy  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  the  fceptical 
notions  which  were  propagated  by  Arcefilas,  Carneades, 
and  the  other  difciples  of  the  fucceeding  academies. 

ACADEMIST,yi  The  member  of  an  academy.  This 
is  not  often  ufed. — it  is  obferved  by  the  Parilian  acadcmijls, 
that  fome  amphibious  quadrupeds,  particularly  the  lea- 
calf  or  feal,  hath  his  epiglottis  extraordinary  large.  Ray. 

ACADEMY,  f.  [anciently,  and  properly,  with  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  firft  fyliable,  now  frequently  on  the  fecond. 
Academia ,  Lat.)  An  aflembly  or  fociety  of  men,  uniting 
for  the  promotion  of  fome  art.  The  place  where  feiences 
are  taught.  An  univerfity.  A  place  of  education,  in 
contradiltinftion  to  the  univerfities  or  public  fchools.  The 
thing,  and  therefore  the  name,  is  modern. 

The  firft  academy  was  a  fine  villa  or  pleafure  houfe,  in 
one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Athens,  about  a  mile  from  the  city ; 
where  Plato,  and  the  wife  men  who  followed  him,  held 
aflemblies  for  difputes  and  philofophical conference ;  which 
gave  the  name  to  the  feet  of  academics.  The  houfe  took 
its  name.  Academy,  from  one  Academus,  or  Ecadenuts,  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged:  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Thefeus ;  and  here  he  ufed  to  have 
gymnaftic  fports  or  exercifes. 

This  academy  was  farther  improved  by  Ciinon,  and 
adorned  with  fountains,  trees,  fliady  walks,  See,  for  the 
convenience  of  .the  philofophers  and  men  of  learning,  who 
here  met  to  confer  and  difpute  for  their  mutual  improve¬ 
ment.  It  was  furrounded  with  a  wall  by  Hipparchus,  the 
Ion,  of  Piliftratus ;  and  it  was  alfo  ufed  as  the  burying-' 
place  for  iiluftr-ious  perfons,  who  haddeferved  well  of  the 
M  republic. 
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republic.  It  was  here  that  Plato  taught  his  philofophy; 
and  hence  it  was  that  all  public  places,  deftined  for  the 
affemblies  of  the  learned  and  ingenious,  have  been  iince 
called  academies.  Sylla  facrificed  the  delicious  walks  and 
groves  of  the  academy,  which  had  been  planted  by  Ci- 
raon,  to  the  ravages  of  war ;  and  employed  thofe  very 
trees  in  conftrudling  machines  to  batter  the  walls  of  the 
city  which  they  had  adorned. — Cicero  too  had  a  villa  or 
country  retirement,  near  Puzzuoli,  which  he  called  by  the 
fame  name,  Academia .  Here  he  ufed  to  entertain  his  phi¬ 
losophical  friends ;  and  here  it  was  that  he  compofed  his 
Academical  Queftions,  and  his,  books  De  Natura  Deorum. 

Academy,  among  the  moderns,  denotes  a  regular  So¬ 
ciety  or  company  of  learned  perfons,  inftituted  under  the 
protection  of  fome  prince,  or  other  public  authority,  for 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  arts  or  fciences. 
Some  authors  confound  academy  with  univerllty;  but, 
though  much  the  fame  in  Latin,  they  are  very  different 
things  in  Englifh.  An  univerfity  is  properly  a  body  com¬ 
pofed  of  graduates  in  the  feveral  faculties  ;  of  profeffors, 
who  teach  in  the  public  fchools ;  of  regents  or  tutors,  and 
Undents  who  learn  under  them,  and  afpire  likewife  to  de¬ 
grees.  Whereas  an  academy  is  not  intended  to  teach,  or 
profefs  any  art  or  fcience,  but  to  improve  it :  it  is  not  for 
novices  to  be  infitrudled  in,  but  for  thofe  that  are  more 
knowing;  for  perfons  of  learning  to  confer  in,  and  com¬ 
municate  their  lights  and  difcoveries  to  each  other,  for 
their  mutual  benefit  and  improvement. 

The  firfl  modern  academy  we  read  of,  was  eftablifhed  by 
Charlemagne,  by  the  advice  of  Alcuin,  an  Englifli  monk : 
it  was  compofed  of  the  chief  geniufes  of  the  court,  the 
emperor  himfelf  being  a  member.  In  their  academical 
conferences,  every  perfon  was  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
ancient  authors  he  had  read ;  and  each  one  affumed  the 
name  of  fome  ancient  author,  that  pleafed  him  mod,  or 
fome  celebrated  perfon  of  antiquity.  Alcuin,  from  whole 
letters  we  learn  thefe  particulars,  took  that  of  Flaccus,  the 
furname  of  Horace;  a  young  lord  named  Augilbert,  took 
that  of  Homer ;  Adelard  bifliop  of  Corbie,  was  called 
Auguftin;  Reclufe  bifliop  of  Mentz,  was  Dametas;  and 
the  king  himfelf  David. 

Since  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  academies  have 
multiplied  greatly,  mod  nations  being  furnifned  with  fe¬ 
veral,  and  from  their  communications' the  chief  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  in  cul¬ 
tivating  natural  knowledge.  There  are  now  academies  for 
almoft  every  art,  or  fpecies  of  knowledge  ;  in  giving  an 
account  of  which,  it  feems  mod:  proper  to  arrange  them 
according  to  their  fubjedts. 

I.  Medical  Academies,  as  that  of  the  Naturae  C'u- 
riofi  in  Germany;  that  founded  at  Palermo  in  164.5  ;  ano¬ 
ther  at  Venice  in  1701,  which  meets  weekly  in  a  hall  near 
the  grand  hofpital ;  another  at  Geneva  in  1715,  in  the 
hoafe  of  M.  le  Clerc.  The  colleges  of  phylicians  at 
London  and  Edinburgh  are  alfo,  by  fome,  ranked  in  the 
number  of  Academies. 

Tke  Academy  0/ Naturae  Curiofi,  called  alfo  the  Leopoldine 
Academy,  was  founded  in  1652  by  jo.  Laur.  Baufchius, 
a  phylician ;  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Englifh,  publifhed 
an  invitation  to  all  phylicians  to  communicate  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  cafes ;  and,  meeting  with  fuccefs,  was  defied 
prefident.  Their  works  were  at  firfl  publifhed  feparately ; 
but  in  1670  a  new  fcheme  was  laid  for  publifhing  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  obfervations  every  year.  The  firfl  volume  ap¬ 
peared  in  1684,  under  the  title  of  Ephemerides,  and  the 
work  has  been  continued  with  fome  interruptions  and  va¬ 
riations  of  the  title,  See.  In  1687,  the  emperor  Leopold 
took  the  fociety  under  his  protection,  granting  the  mem¬ 
bers  feveral  privileges,  particularly  that  their  prefidents 
fhould  be  counts  palatine  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 
This  academy  has  no  fixed  refidence,  nor  regular  aflem- 
blies  :  inllead  of  thefe,  there  is  a  kind  of  bureau,  or  office, 
firfl  eftablifhed.  at  Breflau,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Nu¬ 
remberg,  where  letters,  obfervations,  &c.  from  correfpon- 
dents  or  members  are  taken  in.  The  academy  confifts  of  a 
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prefident,  two  adjuncts  or  fecretaries,  and  colleagues  or 
members  without  reftriflion.  The  colleagues,  at  their  ad- 
miffion,  oblige  themfelves  to  two  things  :  firfl,  to  choofe 
fome  fubjeft  out  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral, 
kingdom,  to  handle,  provided  it  had  not  been  treated  of  by 
any  colleague  before ;  the  fecond,  to  apply  themfelves  to 
furnifh  materials  for  the  Annual  Ephemerides.  Each 
member  to  bear  a  fymbol  of  the  academy,  viz.  a  gold  ring ; 
whereon,  inflead,  of  a  flone,  is  a  book  open,  and  on  the 
face  thereof,  an  eye ;  on  the  other  fide  the  motto  of  the 
academy,  Nunquavi  otiefus. 

II.  Chirurgical  Academies  ;  as  that  inftituted  fome 
years  ago,  by  public  authority,  at  Paris:  the  members  of 
which  were  not  only  to  publifh  their  own  and  correfpon- 
dents  obfervations  and  improvements;  but  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  that  is  publifhed  on  forgery,  and  to  compofe  a 
complete  hiftory  of  the  art,  by  their  extracts  from  all  the 
authors  ancient  and  modern  who  have  wrote  on  it.  A 
queftion  in  furgery  is  annually  propofed  by  the  academy, 
and  a  gold  medal  of  200  livres  value  given  to  him  who  fur- 
nifhes  the  mod  fatisfadlory  anfwer. 

Academy  of  Surgery  at  Vienna,  was  inftituted  fome  years 
ago,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  Brambilla.  1  n  this  there  were  at  firfl  only  two 
profeffors ;  and  to  their  charge  the  inftrudlion  of  1 30  young 
men  was  committed,  30  of  whom  had  formerly  been  fur- 
geons  in  the  army.  But  of  late  the  number  both  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  has  been  confiderably  increafed.  Ga¬ 
brieli  was  appointed  to  teach  pathology  and  pradlice; 
Boecking,  anatomy,  phyfiology,  and  phyfics;  Streit,  me¬ 
dical  and  pharmaceutical  furgery ;  Hunczowfky,  furgical 
operations,  midwifery,  and  the  chirurgia  forenfis;  and 
Plenk,  chemiftry  and  botany.  To  thefe  alfo  was  added, 
Beindl,  as  profedlor  and  extraordinary  profeffor  of  furgery 
and  anatomy.  A  large  and  fplendid  edifice  is  erected  in 
Vienna  for  this  fociety,  which  affords  habitation  both 
for  the  teachers,  the  Undents,  pregnant  women,  patients 
for  clinical  ledlures,  and  fervants.  The  emperor  alfo  pur- 
chafed,  for  the  ufe  of  this  academy  a  medical  library;  a 
complete  fet  of  chirurgical  inftruments;  an  apparatus  for 
experiments  in  natural  philofophy;  a  collection  of  natural 
hiftory;  a  number  of  anatomical  and  pathological  prepa¬ 
rations;  a  collection  of  preparations  in  wax  brought  from 
Florence;  and  a  variety  of  other  ufeful  articles.  Ad¬ 
joining  to  the  building  alfo  there  is  a  good  botanical  garden. 

III.  Ecclesiastical  Academies;  as thatof Bologna 
in  Italy,  inftituted  in  1687,  employed  in  the  examination 
of  the  doClrine,  difeipline,  and  hiftory,  of  each  age  of  the 
church. 

IV.  Cosmog  raphical  Academies  ;  as  that  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  called  the  Argonauts.  This  was  inftituted  at  the  fo- 
licitation  of  F.  Coronelli,  for  the  improvement  of  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge.  Its  defign  was  to  publifh  exact 
maps,  both  ceieftial  and  terreftrial,  as  well  particular  a$ 
general,  together  with  geographical,  hiftorical,  and  aftro- 
nomical,  deferiptions.  Each  member,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expence  of  Inch  a  publication,  was  to  fubferibe  a  pro¬ 
portional  fum,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  one  or  more 
copies  of  each  piece  publifhed.  For  this  end  three  focie- 
ties  are  fettled  ;  one  under  F.  Moro,  provincial  of  the 
Minorities  in  Hungary;  another  undertheAbbotI.au- 
rance  an  Ruy  Payenne  an  Marais;  the  third  under  F. 
Baldigiani,  Jefuit,  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman 
college.  The  device  of  this  academy  is  the  terraqueous 
globe,  with  the  motto  Plus  ultra ;  and  at  its  expence  all 
the  globes,  maps,  and  geographical  writings,  of  F.  Coro¬ 
nelli  have  been  publifhed. 

V.  Academies  of  Sciences.  Thefe  comprehend 
fuch  as  are  erected  for  improving  natural  and  mathema¬ 
tical  knowledge.  They  are  otherwife  called  P hilofophical 
and  Phyjical  academies.  The  firfl  of  thefe  was  inftituted 
at  Naples  about  the  year  1560,  in  the  houfe  of  Baptifla 
Porta.  It  was  called  the  Academy  Secrclorum  Naturae ;  and 
was  fucceeded  by  the  Academy  of  Lyncei ,  founded  at  Rome 
by  Prince  Frederic  Celi,  towards  the  end  of  that  century. 

Several 
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Several  of  the  members  of  this  academy  rendered  it  fa¬ 
mous  by  their  difcoveries ;  among  thefe  was  the  celebrated 
Galileo.  Several  other  academies  were  inftituted  about 
that  time,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement 
of  the  fciences-;  but  none  of  them  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Lyncei. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Toricelli,  the  Academy  del 
Cimento  made  its  appearance,  under  the  protection  of  Prince 
Leopold,  afterwards’ Cardinal  de  Medicis.  Rediwas  one 
of  its  chief  members;  and  the  ftudies  purfued  by  the  reft, 
may  be  collected  from  thofe  curious  experiments  publifhed 
in  1667,  by  their  fecretary  Count  Laurence  Magulotti, 
under  the  title  of  Saggi  di  Naturali  Efperienze-,  a  copy  of 
which  was  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society,  tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  Mr.  Waller,  and  publifhed  at  London  in  4to. 

the  Academy  degl' Inquidi,  afterwards'  incorporated  into 
that  of  Della  Tracia  in  the  fame  city,  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  that  of  Del  Cimento.  Some  excellent  difeourfes 
on  phylical  and  mathematical  fubjects,  by  Geminiano 
Montenari,  one  of  the  chief  members,  were  publifhed  in 
1667,  under  the  title  of  Perjieri  Fiftco  Matematici. 

The  Academy  of  Rofjano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was 
originally  an  academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  founded  in  1540, 
and  transformed  into  an  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1695  at 
the  felicitation  of  the  learned  abbot  Don  Giacinto  Gim- 
ma;  who,  being  made  prelident,  under  the  title  of  pro¬ 
moter  general  thereof,  gave  them  a  new  fet  of  regulations. 
He  divided  the  academifts  into  the  following  claffes :  — 
Grammarians,  Rhetoricians,  Poets,  Biftorians,  Philofo- 
phers,  Phyficians,  Mathematicians,  Lawyers,  and  Divines, 
with  a  clafs  apart  for  cardinals,  and  perfons  of  quality. 
To  be  admitted  a  member,  a  man  mull  have  fome  degrees 
in  the  faculty.  The  members  are  not  allowed  to  take  the 
title  of  academifts  in  the  beginning  of  their  books,  with¬ 
out  a  written  permilfion  from  their  prefident,  which  is  not 
granted  till  the  work  has  been  examined  by  the  cenfers  of 
the  academy;  and  the  permillion  is  the  greateft  honour 
the  academy  can  confer,  as  they  thereby  adopt  the  work, 
and  are  anfwerable  for  it  againft  all  criticifms  that  may  be 
made  upon  it.  To  this  law  the  prefident  or  promoter 
himfelf  is  fubjeft ;  and  no  academift  is  allowed  to  pub- 
lifh  any  thing  againft  the  writings  of  another  without  leave 
from  the  fociety. 

Several  other  Academies  of  Sciences  have  been  founded 
in  Italy;  but,  for  want  of  being  patronized,  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long.  The  lofs  of  them,  however,  was  abundantly 
repaired  by  the  inftitution  of  others  fti  11  fublifting;  fuch 
as,  the  Academy  of  Filarmonici  at  Verona ;  of  Ricovatri  at 
Padua,  where  a  learned  difeourfe  on  the  origin  of  fprings 
was  delivered  by  Sig.  Vallifnieri,  firft  profeffor  of  phylic 
in  the  univerfity  of  .that  city,  and  which  was  afterwards 
printed.  To  the  Academy  of  the  Mud  de  Reggio,  at  Mode¬ 
na,  the  fame  Sig.  Vallifnieri  prefented  an  excellent  dif¬ 
eourfe  on  the  fcale  of  created  beings,  fince  inferred  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Generation  of  Man  and  Animals,  printed  at r 
Venice  in  the  year  1721. 

F.  Merfenne  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firft  idea  of  a  phi- 
lofophical  academy  in  France,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  by  the  conferences  of  naturalifts  and 
mathematicians  occafionally  held  at  his  lodgings ;  at  which 
Gaffendi,  DesCartes,  Hobbes,  Roberval,  Pafcal,  Blondel, 
and  others,  allifted.  F.  Merfenne  propofed  to  each  certain 
problems  to  examine,  or  certain  experiments  to  be  made. 
Thefe  private  affemblies  were  lucceeded  by  more  public 
ones,  formed  by  Mr.  Montmort  and  Mr.  Thevenot,  the 
celebrated  traveller.  The  French  example  animated  fe- 
veral  Engliftimen  of  diftindtion  and  learning  to  ereft  a 
kind  of  philofophical  academy  at  Oxford,  towards  the 
clofe  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  adminiftration ;  which,  after 
the  reftoration,  was  eredted  into  a  Royal  Society.  See  So- 
cie-ty.  The  Englifh  example,  in  its  turn,  animated  the 
French.  Louis  XIV.  in  1 666,  affifted  by  the  counfels  of 
M.  Colbert,-  founded  an  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris, 
with  a  fufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  charge  of  experi¬ 
ments,  and.  falaries  to  the  members. 
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Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  After  the  peace  of  the  Py¬ 
renees,  Louis  XIV.  being  defirous  of  eftabliftiing  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature,  upon  a  folid  foun¬ 
dation,  diredted  M.  Colbert  to  form  a  fociety  of  men  of 
known  abilities  and  experience  in  the  different  branches, 
who  fhould  meet  together  under  the  king’s  proteftion,  and 
communicate  their  refpeclive  difeoveries.  Accordingly' 
M.  Colbert  formed  a  fociety  of  Inch  perfons  as  were  con- 
verfant  in  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics,  joined  to 
them  other  perfons  fkilled  in  hiftory,  and  other  branches 
of  erudition,  with  thole  who  were  entirely  engaged  in 
what  are  called  the  Belles  Lettres,  grammar,  eloquence,  and 
poetry.  All  the  different  claffes  were  ordered  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  firft  Thurlday  of  every  month;  and,  by 
their  refpedtive  fecretaries,  make  a  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  foregoing  month.  In  a  fliort  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  claffes.of  hiftory,  belles  lettres,  See.  were  united 
to  the  French  Academy,  which  was  originally  inftituted 
for  the  improvement  and  refining  the  French  language  ; 
fo  that  the  Royal  Academy  contained  only  two  claffes,  viz. 
that  of  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics. 

In  the  year  1696,  the  king,  by  a  proclamation  dated  the 
26th  of  January,  gave  this  academy  a  new  form,  and  put 
it  upon  a  more  relpedlable  footing. — It  was  now  to  be 
compofed  of  four  kinds  of  members,  viz.  'honorary,  pen - 
fionary ,  ajfociates,  and  e lives.  Thefe  laft  were  a  kind  of  pu¬ 
pils,  or  fcholars,  each  of  whom  was  attached  to  one  of  the 
penlionaries.  The  firft  clafs  to  contain  ten  perfons,  and 
each  of  the  reft  twenty.  The  honorary  academifts  to  be  all 
inhabitants  of  France ;  the  penlionaries  all  to  refideat  Paris ; 
eight  of  the  aflociates  allowed  to  be  foreigners ;  and  the 
eleves  all  to  live  at  Paris.  The  officers  to  be,  a  prefident 
named  by  the  king,  out  of  the  clafs  of  honorary  acade¬ 
mifts;  and  a  fecretary  and  treafurer  to  be  perpetual.  Of 
the  penlionaries,  three  to  be  geometricians',  three  aftrono- 
mers,  three  mechanics,-  three  anatomifts,  three  chemifts, 
three  botanifts,  and  the  remaining  two  to  be  fecretary  and 
treafurer.  Of  the  twelve  affociates,  two  to  apply  them- 
felves  to  geometry,  two  to  botany,  and  two  to  chemiftry. 
The  eleves  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  fame  kind  of  fcience 
with  the  penfionaries  they  were  attached  to ;  and  not  to 
fpeak,  except  when  called  by  the  prefident.  No  regular 
or  religious  to  be  admitted,  except  into  the  clafs  of  hono¬ 
rary  academifts;  nor  any  perfon  to  be  admitted  either  for 
affbeiate  or  penfionary,  unlefs  known  by  fome  conliderable 
printed  work,  fome  machine,  or  other  difeovery.  To  en¬ 
courage  the  members  to  purfue  their  labours,  the  king 
engaged  not  only  to  pay  the  ordinary  penfions,  but  even 
to  give  extraordinary  gratifications,  according  to  the  merit 
of  their  refpeftive  performances;  furniflving  withal  the 
expence  of  the  experiments  and  other  inquiries  neceffary  to 
be  made.  If  any  member  gave  in  a  bill  of  charges  of  ex¬ 
periments  he  had  made,  the  money  was  immediately  paid 
by  the  king, .  upon  the  prefideat’s  allowing  and  figning  the. 
faid  bill.  So,  if  an  anatemift,  for  inftance,  required  live 
tortoifes,  for  making  experiments  on  the  heart,  &c.  as- 
many  as  he  pleafed  were  brought  him  at  the  king’s  charge.. 

Finally  in  the  year  17S5  the  king  confirmed,  by  letters- 
patent,  dated  April  23,  the  eftabliftunent  of  the  academy 
of  fciences,  making  the  following  alterations,  and  adding; 
claffes  of  agriculture,  natural  hiftory,  mineralogy,  and 
phylics;  incorporating  the  affociates  and  adjundts,  and  li¬ 
miting  to  fix  the  members  of  each  clafs,  namely,  three 
penfioners  and  three  affociates;  by  which  the  former  re¬ 
ceive  an  increafe  of  falary,  and  the  latter  approach  nearer 
to  becoming  penfioners. 

By  the  articles  of  this  inftrument  it  is  ordained,  that  the 
academy  fiiall  confift  of  eight  claffes,  namely,  that  of  geo¬ 
metry,  2d  aftrohomy,  3d  mechanics,  4th  general  phyfics, 
5th  anafomy,  6th  chemiftry  and  metallurgy,  7th  botany 
itnd  agriculture,  8th  natural  hiftory  and  mineralogy.  That 
each  clafs  Ihall  remain  irrevocably  fixed  at  fix  members; 
namely,  three  penfioners  and  three  affociates,  independent 
however  of  a  perpetual  fecretary  and  treafurer,  of  twelve 
free  aflociates,  and  of  eight  affociate  ftrangers  or  foreign- 

,  .  ers, 
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ers,  the  fame  as  before,  except  that  the  adjunCt-geogra- 
pher  for  the  future  be  called,  the  affociate-geographer. 

The  late  M.  Rouble  de  Meflay,  counfellor  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris,  founded  two  prizes,  the  one  of  2500 
livres,  the  other  of  2000  livres,  which  the  academy  dif- 
tributed  alternately  every  year:  the  fubjedts  of  the  for¬ 
mer  prize  refpeCting  phylical  aftronomy,  and  of  the  latter, 
navigation  and  commerce.  And  the  world  is  highly  in¬ 
debted  to  this  academy  for  the  many  valuable  works  they 
have  executed,  or  publifhed,  both  individually  and  as  a 
body  collectively,  efpecially  by  their  memoirs,  making 
upwards  of  a  hundred  volumes  in  410,  with  the  machines, 
indexes,  &c.  in  which  may  be  found  1110ft  excellent  com- 
pofitioris  in  every  branch  of  fcience. 

The  French  have  alfo  confiderable  academies  in  mod  of 
their  great  cities;  as,  at  Montpelier,  a  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  like  footing  as  that  at  Paris,  being  as  it  were 
a  counter  part  thereof;  at  Thouloufe,  an  academy  under 
the  denomination  of  Lanternifts;  others  at  Nifmes,  Arles, 
Lyons,  Dijon,  Bourdeaux,  &c.  And  we  have  the  belt 
authority  for  aderting',  that,  notwithftanding  the  late  un¬ 
paralleled  aCts  of  violence,  which  ihook  the  Gallic  em¬ 
pire  to’  its  very  foundations,  the  progrefs  of  literature  was 
but  for  a  (hort  time  impeded,  and  the  public  academies  are 
now  encouraged  and  protected. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  was  founded  in 
1700,  by  Frederic  I.  king  of  Prullia,  on  the  model  of  that 
of  England;  excepting  that,  beiides  natural  knowledge, 
it  likewife  comprehends  the  Belles  Lettres.  In  1718,  it 
was  ordained  that  the  prefident  fhall  be  one  of  the  coun- 
fellors  of  date,  and  nominated  by  the  king.  The  mem¬ 
bers  were  divided  into  four  clades;  the  fird  for  profecu- 
ting  phydcs,  medicine,  and  chemidry;  the  fecond  for 
mathematics,  adronomy,  and  mechanics;  the  third  for  the 
German  language,  and  the  hidory  of  the  country;  the 
fourth  for  oriental  learning,  particularly  as  it  may  concern 
the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  among  infidels.  The  great 
promoter  of  this  inditution  was  the  celebrated  M.  Leib¬ 
nitz,  who  was  made  director.  The  fird  volume  of  their 
tranfaftions  was  publidied  in  1710,  under  the  title  of  Mif- 
cellanca  Berolincnfia ;  and,  though  they  received  but  few 
marks  of  the  royal  favour  for  fome  time,  they  continued 
topubli'h  new  volumes  in  1723,  1727,  1734,  and  1740.  At 
lad,  Frederic  II.  the  renowned  king  of  Prudia,  gave  new 
vigour  to  this  academy,  by  inviting  to  Berlin  fuch  foreign¬ 
ers  as  were  mod  didinguifhed  for  their  merit  in  literature, 
and  encouraged  his  fubjeCts  to  profecute  the  dudy  and 
cultivation  of  the  liberal  fciences  by  giving  ample  rewards ; 
and  thinking  that  the  academy,  indead  of  having  fome 
opulent  nobleman  for  its  prefident,  would  find  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  having  a  man  of  letters  at  its  head,  he  conferred 
that  honour  on  M.  Maupertuis.  At  the  fame  time  he 
gave  a  new  regulation  to  the  academy,  and  took  upon  him- 
felf  the  title  of  its  protestor.  The  academids  hold  two 
public  ademblies  annually,  at  the  lad  of  which  is  given  a 
gold  medal  of  50  ducats  value :  the  fubjeCt  for  this  prize 
is  fuccedively,  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  meta- 
phyfics,  and  erudition. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pcterjhurgh ,  was  pro¬ 
jected  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great.  That  monarch  having, 
during  his  travels,  obferved  the  advantage  of  public  fo- 
cicties  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  literature, 
formed  the  dedgn  of  founding  an  academy  of  fciences  at 
Peterfburgh.  By  the  advice  of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz,  whom 
he  confulted  on  this  occafion,  the  fociety  was  regulated, 
and  feveral  learned  foreigners  were  invited  to  become 
members.  The  emperor  himfelf  drew  the  plan,  and  fign- 
ed  it  on  the  10th  of  February,  1724;  but  was  prevented 
by  the  fuddennefs  of  his  death,  from  carrying  it  into  exe¬ 
cution.  His  deceafe,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  com¬ 
pletion:  for,  on  the  21ft  of  December,  1725,  the  emprefs 
Catharine  I.  eftablidied  it  on  the  original  plan;  and  on 
the  27th  of  the  fame  month  the  fociety  was  fird  aflembled. 
The  emprefs  fettled  a  fund  of  4982I.  per  annum  for  the 
fupport  of  the  academy ;  and  fifteen  members,  all  emi- 
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nent  for  their  learning  and  talents,  were  admitted  and  pen- 
fioned,  under  the  title  of  profeffors  in  the  various  branches 
of  literature  and  fcience.  The  moil  diftinguifhed  of  thefe 
profeflors  were  Nicholas  and  Daniel  Bernoulli,  the  two 
De  I-ifles,  Bulfinger,  and  Wolf. 

During  the  fhort  reign  of  Peter  II.  the  falaries  of  the 
members  were  difeontinued,  and  the  academy  was  utterly 
neglebted  by  the  court ;  but  it  was  again  patronized  by  the 
emprefs  Anne,  who  even  added  a  feminary  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  profef¬ 
fors.  Both  inftitutions  fiouriihed  for  fome  time  under  the 
direction  of  baron  Korf;  but  upon  his  death,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  Anne's  reign,  an  ignorant  perfon  being  ap¬ 
pointed  prefident,  many  of  the  mod  able  members  quitted 
Ruflia.  At  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  new  life  and  vi¬ 
gour  were  again  redored  to  the  academy  :  the  original  plan 
was  enlarged  and  improved;  fome  of  the  mod  learned  fo¬ 
reigners  were  again  drawn  to  Peterfburgh  ;  and,  what  was 
confidered  as  a  good  omen  for  the  literature  of  Ruflia, 
two  natives,  Lomonofof  and  Rumovfky,  men  of  genius 
and  abilities,  who  had  profecuted  their  dudies  in  fo, reign 
univerfities,  were  enrolled  among  its  members.  The  an¬ 
nual  income  was  now  increafed  to  10,659!.  and  foon  after¬ 
wards  the  new  inditution  took  place. 

The  prefent  emprefs  Catharine  II.  with  her  ufual  zeal 
for  promoting  the  dilfufion  of  knowledge,  has  taken  this 
ufeful  fociety  under  her  more  immediate  protection.  She 
has  altered  the  court  of  directors  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  body ;  die  has  corrected  many  abufes,  and 
has  infufed  a  new  fpirit  into  their  refearches.  By  her 
majedy’s  particular  recommendation,  the  mod  ingenious 
profelfors  have  vifited  the  various  provinces  of  her  vad  do¬ 
minions;  and,  as  the  fund  of  the  academy  was  not  diffid¬ 
ent  to  fupply  the  whole  expence  or  thefe  feveral  expedi¬ 
tions,  the  emprefs  bedowed  a  largefs  of  2000I.  which  die 
dill  renews  as  often  as  occafion  requires.  In  thefe  tra¬ 
vels,  they  were  ordered  to  purfue  their  inquiries  upon  the 
different  forts  of  earths  and  waters  ;  upon  the  bed  methods 
of  cultivating  the  barren  and  defert  fpots ;  upon  the  local 
diforders  incident  to  men  and  animals,  and  the  mod  effica¬ 
cious  means  of  relieving  them;  upon  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  and  particularly  of  dieep  ;  on  the  rearing  ot  bees 
and  filk-worms ;  on  the  different  places  and  objeCts  for 
fifhing  and  hunting;  on  minerals  ;  on  the  arts  and  trades; 
and  on  forming  a  Flora  Ruflica,  or  collection  of  indigenous 
plants:  they  were  particularly  indruCted  to  rectify  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  principal  towns :  to  make 
adronomical,  geographical,  and  meteorological,  obferva- 
tions;  to  trace  the  courfe  of  the  rivers;  to  take  the  mod 
exaCt  charts;  and  to  be  very  didinCt  and  accurate  in  re¬ 
marking  and  defcribing  tire  manners  and  cudoms  of  the 
different  people,  their  drelfes,  languages,  antiquities,  tra¬ 
ditions,  hidory,  religion ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  gain  every  in¬ 
formation  which  might  tend  to  illudrate  the  real  date  of 
the  whole  Ruffian  empire.  In  confequence  of  thefe  ex¬ 
peditions,  perhaps  no  country  can  boad,  within  the  Ipace 
of  fo  few  years,  fuch  a  number  of  excellent  publications 
on  its  internal  date,  on  its  natural  productions,  on  its  to¬ 
pography,  geography,  and  hidory;  on  the  manners,  cuf- 
toms,  and  languages,  of  the  different  people,  as  have  if- 
fued  from  the  prefs  of  this  academy. 

The  fird  tranfaCtions  of  this  fociety  were  publidied  in 
1728,  and  intitled,  Commentarii  Academia  Scicntianm  Impe¬ 
rials  Petropolitance  ad  anno  1726,  with  a  dedication  to  Pe¬ 
ter  II.  The  publication  was  continued  under  this  form 
until  the  year  1747,  when  its  tranfaCtions  were  called  Novi 
Commentarii  Academia,  &c.  In  1777  the  academy  again 
changed  the  title  into  Atla  Academice  Scientiarum  Imperials 
Petropolitance,  and  likewife  made  fome  alteration  in  the 
arrangement  and  plan  of  the  work.  Under  the  new  title 
of  A£la  Academia:,  feveral  volumes  have  been  given  to  the 
public,  and  two  are  printed  every  year.  Thefe  tranlac- 
tions  abound  with  ingenious  and  elaborate  difquifitions 
upon  various  parts  of  fcience  and  natural  hidory,  and 
which  refleCt  the  greated  honour  upon  their  authors;  and 
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it  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  aflert,  that  no  fociety  in 
Europe  has  more  diltinguifned  itfelf  for  the  excellence  of 
its  publications,  and  particularly  in  the  more  abftrul'e  parts 
of  the  pure  and  mixed  mathematics. 

The  academy  is  fiill  compofed,  as  at  firft,  of  fifteen 
profelT'ors,  befides  the  prefident  and  director.  Each  of  thefe 
profelTors  has  a  houfe  and  an  annual  llipend  from  200I.  to 
600I.  Belide  the  profelTors,  there  are  four  adjuncts,  who 
are  penlioned,  and  who  are  prefent  at  the  fittings  of  the 
fociety,  and  fucceed  to  the  firft  vacancies. 

The  building  and  apparatus  of  this  academy  are  extra¬ 
ordinary.  There  is  a  fine  library,  confiding  of  40,000 
curious  books  and  manufcripts. — There  is  an  extend ve 
Riufuem,  in  which  the  various  branches  of  natural  hiftory, 
&c.  are  diflributed  in  different  apartments  :  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  rich  in  native  productions,  having  been  confiderably 
augmented  with  a  variety  of  fpecimens  collected  by  Pallas, 
Gmelin,  Guldenftaedt,  and  other  learned  profeff’ors,  dur¬ 
ing  their  late  expeditions  through  the  Ruffian  empire. 
The  fluffed  animals  and  birds  occupy  one  apartment. 
The  chamber  of  rarities,  the  cabinet  of  coins,  See.  contain 
innumerable  articles  of  the  higheft  curiolity  and  value,  not 
to  mention  Cox’s  Mufeum  ^nd  other  valuable  curiolities 
purchafed  from  thiscountry.  The  fociety  has  this  modeft 
motto,  Paulatim. 

Tim  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna,  called  the  Injlitule  of 
Bologna,  was  founded  by  Count  Marligli  in  17 1 2,  for  the  cul¬ 
tivating  of  phylics,  mathematics,  medicine,  chemiftry,  and 
natural  hiftory.  Its  hiftory  is  written  by  M.  de  Linders, 
from  memoirs  furnifhed  by  the  founder  himfelf. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  or  Royal  Swedift  Aca¬ 
demy,  owes  its  inftitution  to  fix  perfons  of  diftinguifhed 
learning,  amongft  whom  was  the  celebrated  Linnaeus;  they 
originally  met  on  the  2d  of  June,  1739,  formed  a  private 
fociety,  in  which  fome  differtations  were  read;  and  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  fame  year  rheir  firft  publication  made  its 
appearance.  As  the  meetings  continued  and  the  members 
increafed,  the  fociety  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  and 
was,  on  the  31ft  of  March,  1741,  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Swedifti  Academy.  Not  receiving  any 
penfion  from  the  crown,  it  is  only  under  the  protection  of 
the  king,  being  directed,  like  our  Royal  Society,  by  its  own 
members.  It  has  now  a  large  fund,  which  has  chiefly 
arifen  from  legacies  and  other  donations ;  but  a  profeffor 
of  experimental  philofophy,  and  two  fecretaries,  are  ftill 
the  only  perfons  who  receive  any  falaries.  The  differta¬ 
tions  read  at  each  meeting  are  collected  and  publifhed  four 
times  in  the  year ;  they  are  written  in  the  Swedifti  lan¬ 
guage,  and  printed  in  oCtavo,  and  the  annual  publications 
make  a  volume.  The  firft  forty  volumes,  which  were 
finifhed  in  1779,  are  called  the  Old  Tranfaftions ;  for  in 
the  following  year  the  title  was  changed  into  that  of  New 
Tranfaclions.  The  king  is  fometimes  prefent  at  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meetings,  and  particularly  at  the  annual  affembly  in 
April  for  the  election  of  members.  Any  perfon  who 
fends  a  treatife  which  is  thought  worthy  of  being  printed, 
receives  the  tranfaClions  for  that  quarter  gratis,  and  a  di¬ 
ver  medal,  which  is  not  efteemed  for  its  value,  being  worth 
only  three  (hillings,  but  for  its  rarity  and  the  honour  con¬ 
veyed  by  it.  All  the  papers  relating  to  agriculture  are 
put  forth  feparately  under  the  title  of  Oeconomica  aCla. 
Annual  premiums,  in  money  and  gold  medals,  principally 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  inland  trade,  are 
alfo  diftributed  by  the  academy. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  owes  its  infti¬ 
tution  to  the  zeal  of  fix  literati,  whom  Chriftian  VI.  in 
1742,  ordered  to  arrange  his  cabinet  of  medals.  The  count 
of  Holftein  was  the  firft  prefident ;  and  the  fix  perfons  who 
firft  formed  the  defign,  were  John  Gram,  Joachim  Frede¬ 
ric  Ramus,  Chriftian  Louis  Scheid,  Mark  Woldickey, 
Eric  Pontopidan,  and  Bernard  Moelman.  Thefe  perfons, 
occafionally  meeting  tor  that  purpofe,  extended  their  de- 
figns ;  aff’cciated  with  them  others  who  were  eminent  in  fe¬ 
deral  branches  of  fcience;  and  forming  a  kind  of  literary 
fociety,  employed  themfel  ves  in  fearching  into,  and  explain- 
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ing  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  their  country.  The  count 
of  Holftein  warmly  patronized  this  fociety,  and  recom¬ 
mended  it  fo  ltrongly  to  Chriftian  VI.  that,  in  1743,  his 
Danilh  majefty  took  it  under  his  protection,  called  it  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  endow'ed  it  with  a  fund,  and 
ordered  the  members  to  join  to  their  former  purfuits,  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  phylics,  and  mathematics.  In  confequence 
of  the  royal  favour,  the  members  engaged  with  frelh  zeal 
in  their  purfuits;  and  the  academy  has  publifhed  twenty 
volumes  in  the  Danilli  language,  fome  whereof  have  been 
tranflated  into  Latin. 

The  American  A.cadcmy  of  Sciences,  was  eftablifhed  in  1780 
by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  in  the  province 
of  Maffachufet’s  Bay,  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the 
antiquities  of  America,  and  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
country ;  for  determining  the  ufes  to  which  its  various  na¬ 
tural  productions  might  be  applied;  for  encouraging  me¬ 
dicinal  difcoveries,  mathematical  difquilitions,  philofophi- 
cal  inquiries  and  experiments,  aftronomical,  meteorologi¬ 
cal,  and  geographical,  obfervations,  and  improvements  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce;  and,  in  ffiort, 
for  cultivating  every  art  and  fcience  which  may  tend  co  ad¬ 
vance  the  intereft,  honour,  dignity,  and  happinefs,  of  a 
iree,  independent,  and  virtuous,  people.  The  members 
ot  this  academy  are  never  to  be  more  than  200,  nor  lefs 
than  40. 

VI.  Academies  or  Schools  of  Arts;  as  that  at 
Peterlburgh,  which  was  eftablilhed  by  the  emprefs  Eliza¬ 
beth,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  count  Shuvalof,  and  annexed  to 
the  academy  of  fciences:  the  fund  w'as4oool.  per  annum, 
and  the  foundation  for  40  fcholars.  The  prefent  emprefs 
has  formed  it  into  a  feparate  inftitution,  enlarged  the  an¬ 
nual  revenue  to  12,000k  and  augmented  the  number  of 
fcholars  to  300;  fhe  has  alfo  conliruCted,  for  the  ufe  and 
accommodation  of  the  members,  a  large  circular  building, 
which  fronts  the  Neva.  The  fcholars  are  admitted  at  the 
age  of  fix,  and  continue  until  they  have  attained  that  of  18  ; 
they  are  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged,  at  the  expence  of  the 
crown.  They  are  all  inftruCted  in  reading  and  writing, 
arithmetic,  the  French  and  German  languages,  and  draw¬ 
ing.  At  the  age  of  14  they  are  at  liberty  to  choofe  any  of 
the  following  arts,  divided  into  four  dalles.  1.  Paintingin 
all  its  branches  of  hiftory,  portraits,  battles,  and  land- 
fcapes;  architecture ;  Mofaic  ;  enamelling,  &c.  2.  En¬ 
graving  on  copper-plates,  feal-cutting,  &c.  3.  Carving 

in  wood,  ivory,  and  amber.  4.  Watch-making,  turning, 
inftrument-making,  calling  ftatues  in  bronze  and  other  me¬ 
tals,  imitating  gems  and  medals  in  palle  and  other  coinpo- 
fitions,  gilding,  and  varnilhing.  Prizesare  annually  d'ltri- 
buted  to  thofe  who  excel  in  any  particular  art ;  and  from 
thofe  who  have  obtained  four  prizes,  twelve  are  leleCled, 
who  are  fent  abroad  at  the  charge  of  the  emprefs.  A  cer¬ 
tain  fum  is  paid  to  defray  their  travelling  expences;  and 
when  they  are  fettled  in  any  town,  they  receive  an  annual 
falaryof  60I.  which  is  continued  during  four  years.  'There 
is  a  fmallalTortment  of  paintings  for  the  ufe  of  the  fcholars ; 
and  thofe  who  have  made  great  progrefs  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  copy  the  pictures  in  the  emprefs’s  collection.  For 
the  purpofe  of  defign,  there  are  models  in  plaifter  of  the 
bed  antique  ftatues  in  Italy,  all  done  at  Rome,  of  the  lame 
lize  with  the  originals,  which  the  artifts  of  the  academy^ 
were  employed  to  call  in  bronze. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  was  inllituted  for 
the  encouragement  of  Dcfigning,  Painting ,  Sculpture,  &c. 
See.  in  the  year  1768.  This  academy  is  provided  with  a 
noble  fet  cf  apartments  in  the  front  of  Somerfet-place, 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king,  and  under  the 
direClion  of  forty  artifts  of  the  firft  rank  in  their  feveral 
profeffions.  It  furnilhes,  in  winter,  living  models  of  dif¬ 
ferent  characters  to  draw  after;  and  in  fummer,  piodels  of 
the  fame  kind  to  paint  after.  Nine  of  the  abielt  academi¬ 
cians  are  annually  eleCted  out  of  the  forty,  whole  buiinefs 
is  to  attend  by  rotation,  to  fet  the  figures,  to  examine  the 
performance  of  the  ftudeuts,  and  to  give  them  neceffary 
inftruCtions.  There  arelikewife  four  profelTors,  ol  Paint- 
N  i«S» 
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ing,  of  Architecture,  of  Anatomy,  and  of  Perfpe&ivc,  who 
annually  read  public  left u res  on  the  fubjedts  of  theirfeve- 
ral  departments ;  befides  a  prefiaent,  a  council,  and  other 
officers.  The  admiffion  to  this  academy  is  free  to  all  Un¬ 
dents  properly  qualified  to  reap  advantage  from  the  (In¬ 
dies  cultivated  in  it ;  and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of 
paintings,  fculptures,  and  deligns,  open  to  all  artifts  of  di- 
ftinguilhed  merit,  the  elegance  and  utility  of  which  does 
infinite  honour  to  the  kingdom. 

The  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Paris.  This 
took  its  rife  from  the  difputes  that  happened  between  the 
mailer  painters  and fculptors  in  that  capital;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  M.  Le  Brun,  Sarazin,  Corneille,  and 
others  of  the  king’s  painters,  formed  a  defign  of  inftituting 
a  particular  academy ;  and,  having  prefented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  obtained  an  arret  dated  Jan.  20,  1648.  In  the 
beginning  of  1655,  they  obtained  from  Cardinal  Mazarin 
a  brevet,  and  letters  patent,  which  were  regiftered  in  par¬ 
liament ;  in  gratitude  for  which  favour,  they  chofe  the  car¬ 
dinal  for  their  protestor,  and  the  chancellor  for  their  vice- 
proteftor.  In  1663,  by  means  of  M.  Colbert,  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  penlion  of  4000  livres.'  The  academy  confifts  of 
a  proteftor  ;  a  vice-proteftor ;  a  direftor;  a  chancellor; 
four  reftors ;  adjuncts  to  the  reftors;  a  treafurer;  four 
profelfors,  one  of  which  is  profeffor  of  anatomy,  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  geometry;  feveral  adjuncts  and  counfellors,  an 
hiftorio'grapher,  a  fecretary,  and  two  ulliers. 

There  is  alfo  an  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c. 
at  Rome,  eltabliflied  by  Lewis  XIV.  wherein  thofe  who 
have  gained  the  annual  prize  at  Paris  are  intitled  to  be  three 
years  entertained  at  the  king’s  expence,  for  their  further 
improvement. 

The  Academy  of  Architecture,  eltabliflied  by  M.  Colbert 
in  1671,  confilting  of  a  company  of  Ikilful  architefts,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings. 

VII.  Academies  of  Law  ;-  as  that  famous  one  at  Be- 
ryta,  and  that  of  the  Sitientes  at  Bologna. 

VIII.  Academies  of  History  ;  as  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  of  PortugueJ'e  Hifory  at  Lijbon.  This  academy  was  inlti - 
tuted  by  king  John  V.  in  1720.  It  confilts  of  a  direftor, 
four  cenlors,  a  fecretary,  and  fifty  members;  to  each  of 
whom  is  affigned  fome  part  of  the  ecclefialtical  or  civil  hif- 
tory  of  the  nation,  which  he  is  to  treat  either  in  Latin  or 
Portugiiefe.  In  the  church  hiltory  of  each  diocefe,  the 
prelates;  fynods,  councils,  churches,  inonafteries,  acade¬ 
mies,  perfons  illuftrious  for  fanftity  or  learning,  places 
famous  for  miracles  or  reiics,  mult  be  diltinftly  related 
in  twelve  chapters.  The  civil  hiltory  comprifes  the  trarif- 
aftions  of  the  kingdom  from  the  government  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  down  to  the  prefent  time.  The  members  who  refide 
in  the  country  are  obliged  to  make  collections  and  extraftts 
out  of  all  the  regilters,  &c.  where  they  live.  A  medal 
was  Itruck  by  this  academy  in  honour  of  their  prince  ;  the 
front  of  which  was  his  effigy,  with  the  inscription  Johannes 
V.  Lufitanorum  Rex-,  and,  on  the  reverfe,  the  fame  prince 
is  reprefented  Handing,  and  raifing  Hiltory  almolt  prolirate 
before  him,  with  the  legend  Hijloria  Refuges. 

Academy  of  Suabian  Hifory  at  Tubingen,  was  lately  efta- 
blilhedby  fome  learned  men,  for  publilhing  the  belt  hifto- 
rical  writings,  the  lives  of  the  chief  hiftorians,  and  com¬ 
piling  new  memoirs,  on  the  feveral  points  and  periods 
thereof. 

IX.  Academies  of  Antiquities;  as  that  at  Corto¬ 
na  in  Italy,  and  at  Upfal  in  Sweden.  The  firlt  is  defigned 
for  the  ftudy  of  Hetrurian  antiquities :  the  other  for  illuf- 
trating  the  northern  languages,  and  the  antiquities  of  Swe¬ 
den,  in  which  notable  difeoveries  have  been  made  by  it. 
The  head  of  the  Hetrurian  academy  is  called  Lucomon,  by 
which  the  ancient  governors  of  the  country  were  diltin- 
guifhed.  One  of  their  laws  is  to  give  audience  to  poets 
only  one  day  in  the  year;  another  is  to  fix  their  felfions, 
and  impofe  a  tax  of  a  dillertation  on  eacli  member  in  his 
turn. 

The  Academy  of  Medals  and  Infcriptions  at  Paris  was  fet  on 
foot  by  M.  Colbert,  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV. 
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in  1663,  for  the  ftudy  and  explanation  of  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  and  perpetuating  great  and  memorable  events,  by 
coins,  relievos,  infcriptions,  &c. — One  of  the  firlt  under¬ 
takings  of  this  academy,  was  to  compofe,  by  means  of  me¬ 
dals,  a  connected  hiltory  of  the  principal  events  of  Lewis 
XIV’S  reign;  but  in  this  defign  they  met  with  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  of  confequence  it  was  interrupted  for  many 
years ;  but  at  length,  it  was  completed  down  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  thedukeof  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain. — lnthis 
celebrated  work,  the  eftablifhment  of  the  academy  itfelf 
was  not  forgot.  The  medal  on  this  fubjeft  reprefents 
Mercury  fitting,  and  writing  with  an  antique  Itylus  on  a 
table  of  brafs ;  he  leans  with  his  left  hand  upon  an  urn  full' 
of  medals,  and  at  his  feet  are  leveral  others  placed  upon 
a  card:  the  legend,  Rerum  gef arum  fides-,  and  on  the  ex¬ 
ergue,  Academia  regia  inferiptionum  et  numifnatum ,  infituta 
M.DC.LXIII.  fignifying  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Me¬ 
dals  and  Infcriptions,  founded  in  1663,  ought  to  give  to 
future  ages  a  faithful  teftimony  of  all  great  aftions.  Be¬ 
fides  this  work,  we  have  feveral  volumes  of  their  memoirs ; 
and  theirhiltory,  writtenandcontinuedby  their  fecretaries. 

X.  Academies  of  Belles  Lettres,  are  thofe 
wherein  eloquence  and  poetry  are  chiefly  cultivated. 
Thefe  are  very  numerous  in  Italy,  and  not  uncommon 
in  France. 

The  Academy  ofUmidiat  Florence  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences  by  the  excellent  Italian 
tranllations  given,  by  fome  of  its  members,  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.  Their  chief  attention  is  to 
the  Italian  poetry,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  applied 
themfelves  to  the  polilhing  of  their  language,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  Academy  della  Crvfca. 

The  Academy  of  Humorifs,  Umorifti,  had  its  origin  at  Rome 
from  the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  Marcini,  a  Roman  gentle¬ 
man  ;  at  which  feveral  perfons  of  rank  were  guefts;  and, 
it  being  carnival  time,  to  give  the  ladies  fome  diverfion, 
they  took  themfelves  to  the  reciting  of  verfes,  fonnets, 
fpeeches,  firlt  extempore,  and  afterwards  premeditately; 
which  gave  them  the  denomination  of  Belli  Humori.  After 
foipe  experience,  coming  more  and  more  into  the  tafte  of 
thefe  exercifes,  they  refolved  to  form  an  Academy  of  Bel¬ 
les  Lettres ;  and  changed  the  title  of  Belli  Humori  for  that 
of  Humorijli :  chooling  for  their  device  a  cloud,  which,  af¬ 
ter  being  formed  of  exhalations  from  the  fait  waters  of  the 
ocean,  returns  in  a  gentle  fweet  fliower;  with  this  motto 
from  Lucretius,  Redit  agmine  dulci. 

In  1690,  the  Academy  of  Arcadi  was  eltabliflied  at  Rome, 
for  reviving  the  ftudy  of  Poetry  and  of  the  Belles  Lettres. 
Befides  molt  of  the  politer  wits  of  both  fexes  in  Italy,  this 
academy  comprehends  many  princes,  cardinals,  and  other 
eccleliaftics ;  and,  to  avoid  difputes  about  pre-eminence, 
all  appear  mafked  after  the  manner  of  Arcadian  (hepherds. 
Within  ten  years  from  its  firft  eltabliihment,  the  number 
of  academifts  amounted  to  fix  hundred.  They  hold  alfem- 
blies  feven  times  a  year  in  a  mead  or  grove,  or  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  fome  nobleman  of  diftinftion.  Six  of  thefe  meet¬ 
ings  are  employed  in  the  recitation  of  poems  and  verfes  of 
the  Arcadi  refidingat  Rome;  who  read  their  own  compo- 
fitions;  except  ladies  and  cardinals,  who  are  allowed  to 
employ  others.  The  feventh  meeting  is  fet  apart  for  the 
competitions  of  foreign  or  abfent  members.  This  acade¬ 
my  is  governed  by  a  cuftos,  who  reprefents  the  whole  fo- 
ciety,  and  is  chofen  every  four  years,  with  a  power  of  eleft- 
ing  twelve  others  yearly  for  his  afiiltance.  Under  thefe  are 
two  fub-cuftodes,  one  vicar,  or  pro-cuftos,  and  four  depu¬ 
ties  or  fuperintendants,  annually  chofen.  The  laws  of  the 
fociety  are  immutable,  and  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
ancient  model. 

•  XI.  Academies  of  Languages  ;  called,  by  fome. 
Grammatical  Academies:  as, 

The  Academy  della  Cnfca  at  Florence,  famous  for  its  voca¬ 
bulary  of  the  Italian  tongue,  vvasformed  in  1 582,  butfcarce 
heard  of  before  the  year  1 584,  when  it  became  noted  for  a 
difpute  between  Talfo  and  feveral  of  its  members.  Many 
authors  confound  this  with  the  Florentine  academy.  The 

difeourfes 
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difcourfes-which  Toricelli,  the  celebrated  difcipleof  Gali¬ 
leo,  delivered  in'  the  aflemblies,  concerning  levity,  and 
the  wind,  the  power  of  percuflion,  mathematics,  and  mili¬ 
tary  architecture, ’are  a  proof  that  thefe  academifts  applied 
themfelves  to  things  as  well  as  words. 

Tht  Academy  of  FruElifen  had  its  rife  in  1617,  at  an  af- 
femfely  of  feveral  princes  and  nobility  of  the  country,  who 
met  with  a  defign  to  refine  and  perfeCt  the  German  tongue. 
It  flourifhed  long  under  the  direction  of  princes  of  the 
empire,  who  w  ere  always  chofen  prefidents.  In  1668, 
the  number  of  members  arofe  to  upwards  of  900.  It 
was  prior  in  time  to  the  French  Academy,  which  only  ap¬ 
peared  in  1629,  and  was  not  eltabliihed  into  an  academy  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1635.  Its  hiltory  is  written  in  the  German 
tongue  by  George  Neumarck. 

The  French  Academy,  which  had  its  rife  from  a  meeting 
of  men  of  letters  in  the  houfe  of  M.  Conrat,  in  1629.  In 
1635,  it  was  ereCted  into  an  academy,  by  Cardinal  -Rich- 
lieu,  for  refining  and  afeertaining  the  French  language  and 
ftyle. — The  number  of  its  members  are  limited  to  forty  ; 
out  of  whom  a  director,  chancellor,  and  fecretary,  are  to 
be  chofen :  the  two  former  hold,  their  polts  for  two  months, 
the  latter  is  perpetual.  They  meet  three  times  a  week  in 
the  Louvre;  and,  at  breaking  up,  forty  lilver  medals  are 
diltributed  among  them.  By  this  diftribution,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  acadcmilts  is  fecured,  thofe  who  are  prefent 
receiving  the  furplus  otherwife  intended  for  the  abfent. 
To  eleCt  or  expel  a  member,  at  leaft  eighteen  are  requi¬ 
red  ;  nor  can  any  be  chofen  unlefs  he  petition  for  it :  by 
this  expedient,  the  affront  of  refufals  from  perfons  eleCted 
is  avoided.  Religious  are. not  admitted ;  nor  can  any  per- 
fon  be  admitted  on  another  footing  than  as  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters.  The  defign  of  this  academy  was  to  give  not  only 
rules,  but  examples,  of  good  writing.  They  began  with 
making  fpeeches  on  fubjeCts  taken  at  pleafure,  about  twen¬ 
ty  of  which  were  printed.  They  have  been  feverely  fa- 
tirized,  and  their  ftyle  has  been  ridiculed  as  enervating  in- 
ftead  of  refining  the  French  language.  The  moft  remark¬ 
able  work  of  this  academy  is  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
tongue ;  which,  after  fifty  years  fpent  in  fettling  the  words 
and  phrafes  to  be  ufed  in  writing,  was  at  laft  publiftiedin 
the  year  1694. 

An  Academy  fimilar  to  the  above  has  been  fet  on  foot  at 
Peterfburgh,  by  the  learned  princefs  Dalhkof :  it  confifts 
of  l'ixty  members.  The  plan  has  alfo  been  approved  by  the 
emprefs,  who  has  given  a  fund  for  its  fupport  and  efta- 
blifhment. 

The  Royal  Sbanifk  Academy  at  Madrid,  held  its  firft  meet¬ 
ing  in  July  1713,  in  the  palace  of  its  founder,  the  Duke 
d’Efcalona.  It  conlifted  at  firft  of  eight  academifts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  duke;  to  which  number  fourteen  others  were 
afterwards  added,  the  founder  being  chofen  prefidenc  or 
director.  In  1714,  the  king  granted  them  his  confirma¬ 
tion  and  protection.  Their  device  is  a  crucible  in  the 
middle  of  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  Lympia,  fya,  y  da  ef- 
plcndor  -,  “  It  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives  brightnefs.”  The 
number  of  members  is  limited  to  twenty-four;  the  Duke 
d’Efcalona  to  be  director  for  life,  but  his  fucceiTors  cho¬ 
fen  yearly,  and  the  fecretary  to  be  perpetual.  Their  ob- 
jeCt,  as  marked  out  by  the  royal  declaration,  was  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  improve  the  national  language :  they  were  to 
begin  with  chpofing  carefylly  fuch  words  and  phrafes  .as 
have  been  ufed  by  the  heft  Spanifh  writers;  noting  the 
low,  barbarous,  or  obfolete,  ones  ;  and  compofing  a  dic¬ 
tionary  wherein  thefe  may  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  form¬ 
er.— For  a  further  account  of  fimilar  eftablilhments,  fee 
the  article  Society. 

-  Academy  is  alfo  a  term  for  fchools  and  other  femina- 
ries  of  learning  among  the  Jews,  where  their  rabbins  and 
do&ors  inftruCted  their  youth  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  explained  to  them  the  Talmud  and  the  fecrets'or  the 
Cabbala.  Thofeof  Tiberias  and  Babylon  have  been  moft 
noted. 

•  The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  academies,  eftablilh- 
ed  in  all  the  Cities  oi  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Campi 
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Martis.  Here  the  youth  were  admitted  to  be  trained  for 
war  at  the  public  expence.  The  Greeks,  befides  acade¬ 
mic's  of  this  kind,  had. military  profelfors  called  TaElici , 
who  taught  all  the  higher  offices  of  war,  &c.  See. 

We  have  two  royal  academies  of  this  kind  in  England, 
the  expences  of  which  are  defrayed  by  the  government ; 
the  one  at  Woolwich,  for  the  artillery  and  military  engi¬ 
neers;  and  the  other  at  Portfmouth,  for  the  navy.  The 
former  was  eftablifhed  by  his  late  majefty  king  George  II. 
in  1741,  for  inftrudting  perfons  belonging  to  the  military 
part  of  the  ordnance,  in  the  feveral  branches  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  fortification,  See.  proper  to  qualify  them  for  the 
fervice  of  artillery,  and  the  office  of  engineers.  This  in- 
ftitution  is  under  the  direction  of  the  mafter- general'  and 
board  of  ordnance  for  the  time  being:  ind  at  firft  the 
lectures  cl  the  mafters  in  the  academy  were  attended  by 
the  practitioner-engineers,  with  the  officers,  ferjeants,  cor¬ 
porals,  and  private  men  of  the  artillery,  befides  the  ca¬ 
dets.  At  prefent,  however,  none  are  educated  there  but 
the  gentlemen  cadets,  to  the  number  of  90  or  100,  where 
they  receive  an  education  perhaps  not  to  be  obtained  or 
purchafed  for  money  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  maf- 
ter-general  of  the  ordnance  is  always,  captain  of  the  ca¬ 
dets’  company,  and  governor  of  the  academy  ;  under  him 
are  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  an  infpedtor  of  ftudies. 
The  mafters  have  been  gradually  increafed,  from  two  or 
three  at  firft,  now  to  the  number  of  twelve,  namely,  a 
profeftbr  of  mathematics,  and  two  other  mathematical 
mafters,  a  profelTcr  of  fortification  and  an  afliftant,  two 
drawing- mafteTs,  two  French  mafters,  with  mafters  for 
fencing,  dancing,  and  chemiftry.  This  inftitution  is  of  the 
greateft  confequence  to  the  ftate,  and  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  fo  important  an  objeft  Ihould  be  accompliflied  at  fo 
trifling  an  expence.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that 
the  academy  is  fixed  in  fo  unhealthy  a  fituation ;  that  the 
leCtu re- rooms  and  cadets’  barracks  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
infufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  the  inftitution;  and  that 
the  falaries  of  the  profelfors  and  mafters  ffiould  be  fo  ina¬ 
dequate  to  their  labours,  and  the  benefit  of  their  fervices. 

The  Royal  Naval  Academy  at  Portfmouth  was  founded 
by  George  I.  in  1722,  for  inftrufting  young. gentlemen  in 
the  fciences  ufeful  for  navigation,  to  breed  officers  for  the 
royal  navy.  The  eftablilhment  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  admiralty,  who  give  falaries  to  two  mafters, 
by  one  of  whom  the  ftudents  are  boarded  and  lodged,  the 
expence  of  which  is  defrayed  by  their  own  friends,  no¬ 
thing  being  fupplied  by  the  government  but  their  educa¬ 
tion. 

Academy  is  likewife  a  name  given  to  a  riding-fehool, 
where  young  gentlemen  are  taught  to  ride  the  great  horfe, 
&c.  and  the  ground  allotted  is  uliially  called  the  Manege. 

Academy  Figure,  a  drawing  of  a  naked  man  or  wo¬ 
man,  taken  from  the  life  ;  which  is  ufually  done  on  paper 
with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  fometimes  with,  paftils  or 
crayons. 

ACADIE,  Or  Ac  ady,  in  geography,  a  name  formerly 
given  to  Nova  Scot:  or  New  Scotland,  in  America.  See 
Nova  Scotia. 

ACH2NA,/i  in  antiquity,  a  Grecian  meafure  of  length, 
being  a  ten-feet  red,  uil-d  in  meafuring  their  lands. 

Ac£na ,f.  [azsm*,  Gr.  a  thorn.  J  In  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  tetrandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  generic  characters  are 
—Calyx:  peri:,  r  .  .m  four-leaved;  leaflets  ovate,  con¬ 
cave,  equal.  permanent.  Corolla:  none,  unlefs  the  calyx 
be  termed  as  -:h.  Stamina:  filaments  equal,  of  middle 
length,  o-pp  ;ute  to  the  calyx.  Aniherae  quadrangular, 
twin,  er®|t.  Piftillum:  germ  inferior,  o'oovate,  hifpid. 
Style  very  fmall,  beat  in  on  one  fide.  Stigma  a  fmall,  ma¬ 
ny-cleft,  thick  fill,  coloured,  membrane.  Pericarpium:  a 
dry,  obovate,  one-celled,  berry,  befet  with  fpines  bent 
backwards.  Seed:  jingle. — EJfential  CharaElcr.  Calyx: 
four-leaved.  Corolla:  four-petalled.  Berry  dry,  infe¬ 
rior,  one-feeded,  with  fpines  bent  backwards. — This  is  a 
Mexican  plant.  Perennial,  woody,  very-branching;  the 
branches  very  long.  Stems  many,  Ihrubby,  rather  ereCt, 

two 
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two  feet  high.  Leaves  pinnate,  fcattered,  ftieathing ;  leaf¬ 
lets  fertile,  approximating,  pubefcent  underneath :  the  firft 
pairs  very  fmall,  linear,  acute,  quite  entire;  from  four  to 
eight  large  pairs,  oblong,  ferrate;  the  ferratures  bearded 
at  the  end.  Spikes  axillary,  ancipital,  erebl,  a  little  rigid, 
fix  or  fev'en  inches  long.  Brabtes  ovate-oblong,  concave, 
fo  near  the  calyx  as  eafily  to  be  taken  for  a  part  of  it. 
Flowers  fubfeflile,  alternate. 

ACAJOU,  and  Acajuba,/.  in  botany.  See  Ana- 
cardium. 

ACALANDRUS,  a  river  falling  into  the.  bay  of  Ta- 
rentum,  not  far  from  the  Metapontum  (Pliny,  Strabo); 
now  Fiume  de  Rofetto. 

AC  ALEPTIC,_/.  in  ancient  profody,  a  complete  verfe. 

ACALYPHA,/  f  to  jj-vi  e^eu  a-tpr,)/^ 

Gr.  not  being  pleafant  to  handle. ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  monoecia  monadelphia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural 
order  of  tricoccte.  The  generic  charabfers  are — (male 
flowers  crowded  above  the  females)  Calyx  :  perianthium 
three  or  four  leaved;  leaflets  rounailh,  concave,  equal. 
Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments  eight  to  fixteen,  fliort, 
crowded,  connebled  at  the  bafe.  Antherse  roundifh. — 
Female  flowers  fewer,  below  the  others,  received  into  a 
large  divided  involucre.  Calyx:  perianthium  three  leav¬ 
ed;  leaflets  fubovate,  concave,  converging,  fmall,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla:  none.  Piftillum :  germ  roundifh. 
Styles  three;  branching,  ufually  three-parted,  long.  Stig¬ 
mas  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  roundifh,  three-fur- 
rowed,  three-celled ;  the  valves  gaping  two  ways.  Seeds  : 
folitary,  roundifh,  very  large.  — EJfential  Character.  Male. 
Calyx,  three  or  four  leaved.  Corolla,  none.  Stamina, 
eight  to  fixteen.' — Female.  Calyx,  three-leaved.  Corolla, 
none.  Styles,  three.  Capfule  three-grained,  three-cel¬ 
led.  Seed,  one. 

Species,  i.  Acalypha  Virginica,  or  Virginian  acalypha. 
Female  involucres  heart-fhaped  gafhed :  leaves  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate  longer  than  the  petiole.  This  fort  grows  naturally 
in  Virginia,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  North  America ; 
alfo  in  Ceylon.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  feldpm  more  than  a 
foot  high,  fending  out  feveral  fide-branch.es  towards  the 
bottom:  the  leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of  broad-leaved 
pellitory  of  the  wall :  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
clufters  in  July  and  Auguft:  thefe  make  but  a  poor  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  refemble  thofe  of  pellitory  fo  much,  that 
they  may  eafily  be  miftaken  for  them  at  a  little  diflance. 

2.  Acalypha  virgata,  or  Jamaica  acalypha.  Female 
fpikes  with  involucres  heart-fhaped,  ferrate;  male  ones 
diftinbt,  naked ;  leaves  lanceolate-ovate.  This  is  a  native 
of  the  warmed  countries,  and  grows  plentifully  in  Jamai¬ 
ca.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  in  England  fel- 
dom  exceeds  the  former  in  ftature.  The  leaves  greatly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  annual  nettle,  and  fting  full  as  much 
when  touched. 

3.  Acalypha  I ndica,  or  Indian  acalypha.  Female  in¬ 
volucres  heart-fhaped  flightly  notched :  leaves  ovate  fhort- 
er  than  the  petiole.  This  fpecies  was  difeovered  in  great 
plenty  by  Dr.  Houftoun,  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  marfhy  places,  and  grows  about  three  feet  high, 
with  an  herbaceous  fialk  :  leaves  alternate,  differing  much 
in  their  figure ;  fome  plants  having  them  long  and  narrow, 
others  broad  like  thofe  of  the  chefnut-tree,  and  deeply 
veined.  Thefe  varieties  arife  from  the  feed  of  the  fame 
plant.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  Eaft  Indies  upon  dunghills, 
whence  it  has  the  name  of  Kupamenija,  i.  e.  duno'-lovino-. 
It  is  annual,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  Items  are  round, 
firiated,  branching,  a  foot  high  :  at  the  joints  are  roundifh 
fmooth  leaves,  which  are  flightly  notched,  and  refemble 
thofe  of  mercury;  whence,  and  from  tire  tricoccous  cap¬ 
fule,  thefe  plants  are  called  by  fome  Three-J'eeded  Mercury. 
A  fpike  comes  out  from  the  axils  with  fix,  feven,  or  eight, 
female  flowers.  The  involucres  are  ftem-clafping,  each 
having  one  female  flower,  with  male  flowers  terminating 
the  fpike. 

4.  Acalypha  villofa,  or  villous  acalypha.  Female  in¬ 
volucres  very  fjnail,  toothed,  and  extremely  villous ;  fpikes 
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elongate ;  leaves  ovate  pointed  ferrate,  longev  than  the  pe¬ 
tiole — It  was  found  by  Mutis  in  the  woods  about  Cartha- 
gena,  where  it  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft.  It  ig  an 
erebt  branching  fhrub,  often  fifteen  feet  high.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  very  lmall,  in  axillary  fpikes,  thofe  of  different 
fexes  on  diftinbt  branches :  the  male  fpike  dole,  cylindric, 
erebt :  the  female  very  loofe;  calyx  fiveTleaved;  three 
ffyles,  each  bifid  to  the  bafe. 

5.  Acalypha  Auftralis,  or  South  American  acalypha. 
Female  involucres  quite  entire  ;  leaves  lanceolate  obtufe. 
— Is  a  native  of  South  America. 

6.  Acalypha  hernandifolia.  Female  fpikes  very  long, 
involucres  cordate  ferrate;  males  diffinbt  naked;  leaves 
fubcordate  ferrate,  on  very  long  petioles.  7.  Acalypha 
corenfis.  Female  flowers  terminating  diffinbt,  involucres 
three-leaved;  male  fpikes  axillary  involucred;  leaves 
ovate  ferrate.  8.  Acalypha  laevigata.  Female  fpikes  with 
many-parted  involucres;  male  fpikes  lax  naked;  leaves 
wedge-ovate  acuminate  ferrulate  very  fmooth.  9.  Aca¬ 
lypha  elliptica.  Female  fpikes  with  involucres  fhorter 
than  the  germs,  ovate  toothed  hirfute ;  males  naked  lax ; 
leaves  elliptic  acuminate  toothed.  10.  Acalypha  reptans. 
Spikes  terminating  erect,  flowers  mixed,  females  lower; 
involucres  cordate  ferrate;  males  leaflets;  leaves  ovate 
ferrate;  ftem  creeping.  1 1 .  Acalypha  tomento fa.  Fe¬ 
male  fpikes  terminating  folitary,  involucres  many-parted  ; 
males  erebt;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  ferrate  fcabrous  vil- 
lous-tomentofe  underneath.  12.  Acalypha  anguftifolia. 
Female  flowers  fubfeflile  terminating,  involucres  ferrate; 
males  in  fpikes;  leaves  linear  ferrate.  13.  Acalypha  fca- 
brofa.  Female  fpikes  with  cordate  gafhed  involucres; 
leaves  oblong-lanceolate  ferrate  fcabrous. — Thefe  are  all 
natives  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  feventh  is  a  flirub  fix 
feet  in  height,  upright,  fmooth,  and  having  runners:  and 
is  a  native  of  Domingo  and  Martinico,  but  moft  frequent 
on  the  confines  of  woods  in  Venezuela.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  are  found  in  Hifpaniola.  The  tenth  is  found  both 
there  and  in  Jamaica.  The  reft  are  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica. 

14.  Acalypha  betulaefolia.  Female  flowers  axillary  fef- 
iile,  involucres  cordate  crenate;  males  in  fpikes;  leaves 
roundifh  crenate  fmooth. — This  is  a  fhrub  that  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  Betula  mana.  The  leaves  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  fome  of  them  almoft  as 
broad. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  have  no  beauty 
to  recommend  them,  and  are  preferved  only  in  fome  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety.  If  the  feeds  of  the 
firft  fort  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up. 
in  the  fpring,  better  than  if  fown  by  hand ;  and,  if  they 
are  not  put  into  the  ground  in  autumn,  they  rarely  grow 
the  firff  year.  All  the  culture  this  plant  requires,  is  to 
keep  it  clear  from  weeds,  and  to  let  it  remain  where  it 
was  fown,  for  it  does  not  bear  removing  well.  It  flowers 
in  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Obfober.  The  fecond 
fort  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England, 
therefore  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed;  and,  if  the  plants  do  not  come  up  the  firft  year, 
which  often  happens,  the  pots  fhould  be  put  under  fhelter 
in  wrtnter,  and  the  following  fpring  plunged  again  into  a 
hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants :  thefe  muft  be 
tranfplanted  into  other  pots,  and  brought  forward  in  hot¬ 
beds,  otherwife  they  will  not  produce  ripe  feeds  at  ail. 
The  third  fpecies  may  be  treated  like  the  fecond :  in  a 
ftove  it  will  flower,  and  in  September  perfebt  the  feeds. 
The  other  forts  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  will 
require  the  fame  treatment  with  the  fecond  and  third. 

ACAMANTIS,  the.  ancient  name  of  the  ifland  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  taken  from  one  of  its  promontaries  fttuated  to  the 
weft,  and  called  Acamas.  Teos  in  Ionia  was  alfo  called 
thus  from  Acamus  the  founder. 

ACAMAS,  or  Acamantis,  the  weft  promontory  of 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  from  whence  it  took  this  ancient 
name ;  now  Cape  Pifanio,  or  Epifanio,  where  formerly  was 
a  town  of  the  fame  name,  now  a  village  called  Crufoccq, 
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ACAMas,  fon  of  Thefeus,  followed  the  reft  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  princes  to  the  fiege  of  Troy;  and  was  deputed  with 
Diomedes,  to  the  Trojans,  in  order  to  get  Helen  reftored. 
Laodice,  Priam’s  daughter,  falling  in  love  with  this  prince, 
ftole  a  night  with  him,  and  had  a  fon  by  him  called  Mu- 
nitus.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  who  concealed  them- 
felves  in  the  wooden  horfe.  One  of  the  tribes  of  Athens 
was  called  Acamanticles  from  him,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  oracle;  and  he  founded  a  city  in  Phrygia  Major,  call¬ 
ed  Acamantium.  Homer  mentions  two  other  heroes  of  this 
name  ;  one  a  Thracian  prince  who  came  to  fuccour  Priam, 
another  a  fon  of  Antenor. 

ACANACEOUS  PLANTS,  /  fuch  as  are  armed  with 
prickles. 

ACANGA,/  in  botany.  See  Bromelia. 

ACANGIS,  that  is,  Ravagers  or  Adventurers',  a  name 
which  the  Turks  give  their  huflars  or  light-troops,  who 
are  generally  Cent  out  in  detachments  to  procure  intelli¬ 
gence,  harrafs  the  enemy,  or  lavage  the  country. 

ACANNY,  a  country  of  Guinea,  long  famous  for  pro¬ 
ducing  and  trading  in  very  fine  gold  ;  alfo  a  town  or  village 
of  Guinea.  Lat.  8.  30.  N.  Ion.  o.  30.  E. 

ACANOS,  or  Acanthium,/  in  botany.  See  Ono- 

FORDUM. 

ACANTHA,  f.  in  botany,  the  prickle  of  any  plant;  in 
zoology,  a  term  for  the  fpine  or  prickly  fins  of  fillies. 

ACANTH  ABOLUS,/  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  for 
pulling  thorns,  or  the  like,  out  of  the  fkin. 

ACANTH1NE, /.  any  thing  refembling  or  belonging 
to  the  herb  acanthus.  Acanthine  garments,  among  the 
ancients,  are  faid  to  be  made  of  the  down  of  thiltles  ; 
others  think  they  were  garments  embroidered  in  imitation 
of  the  acanthus. 

ACANTHOIDES,/  in  botany.  See  Carlina. 

ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS  FISHES,/  a  term  ufed 
by  Linnaeus  and  others  for  thofe  fifties  whofe  back-fins  are 
hard,  olleous,  and  prickly. 

ACANTHOS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near  Memphis,  now 
Bifalta.  Alfo  a  maritime  town  ot  Macedonia,  to  the  weft 
of  mount  Athos,  a  colony  of  Andrians,  now  ErilFo;  near 
which Was  ftiown  Xerxes’  ditch,  of  feyen  ftadia,  in  order 
to  ieparate  mount  Athos  from  the  continent,  and  convey 
his  fhips,  without  doubling  Athos,  into  the  Singitic  bay. 
Acanthos  is  alfo  a  town  of  Epirus. 

ACANTHUS,/  UxajGa,  Gr.  a  thorn.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs,  ranking  in  the 
natural  order  of  perlonatae.  1  lie  generic  characters  are 
. — Calyx  :  perianthium  with  leaflets  in  three  alternate  pairs, 
unequal,  permanent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled  unequal ; 
tube  very  fliort,  clofed  with  a  beard  ;  upper  lip  none ;  un¬ 
der  lip  very  large,  flat,  ftraight,  very  broad,  three-lobed, 
obtufe,  the  length  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx.  Stami¬ 
na:  filaments  four,  fubulate,  fhor.ter  than  the  corolla,  the 
two  upper  rather  longer,  recurved,  incurved  at  the  top. 
Antherie  oblong,  comprefted,  obtufe,  the  lateral  ones  pa¬ 
rallel,  villous  before.  Piftillum  :  germ  conical.  Style  fi¬ 
liform,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  two,  acute,  late¬ 
ral.  Pericarpium :  capfule  iubovate  with  a  point,  two- 
celled,  two-valved,  with  a  contrary  partition  p  claws  alter¬ 
nate,  curved,  fattened  to  the  partition.  Seed-,  ovate, 
gibbous,  Angle ;  fometimestwo .—EJentialCharacier.  Ca¬ 
lyx.:  two-leaved, bifid.  Corolla:  one-lipped,  bent  down, 
trifid.  Capfule  two-celled. 

Description.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  generally 
large,  with  a  Angle  herbaceous  ftalk,  and  great  pinnatifid 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminating  fpikes. 
Some  of  the  fpecies  are  fhrubby  and  thorny;  with  undi¬ 
vided  leaves,  toothed,  and  having  a  thorn  at  the  end  of 
the  teeth. 

Species.  1.  Acanthus  mollis,  or  fmooth  acanthus ;  the 
leaves  Annate  unarmed. — '1  his  has  a  Hem  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  height.  The  leaves  oblong,  fmooth  on  both  Aides, 
and  ftiining ;  from  a  fpan  to  a  foot  in  length,  divided  deep¬ 
ly  into  oppofite  ovate  lobes,  which  are  bluntly  toothed  and 
.finely  ciliate  about  the  edges :  they  are  Placed  ofiroundilh 
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petioles,  with  a  flat  channel  running  along  the  upper  fur- 
face.  Though  the  leaves  are  faid  to  be  fmooth,  yet  they 
are  not  without  white  bridles  on  both  fides,  efpecially  along 
the  nerves.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  come  out  from 
about  the  middle  to  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  This  is  the  fpe¬ 
cies  which  is  ufed  in  medicine,  under  the  name  of  branca, 
urjina.  The  roots  and  leaves  abound  with  a  mucilage, 
which  is  readily  extracted  by  boiling  or  infufion.  The 
roots  are  the  mod  mucilaginous.  Where  this  plant  is 
common,  they  employ  it  for  the  fame  purpofes  to  which  the 
althaa  or  marfh- mallow,  .and  other  vegetables  pofleffing 
fimilar  qualities,  are  applied  among  us. 

2.  Acanthus  cardufolius,  or  thiftle-leaved  acanthus. 
The  leaves  finuous-toothed  thorny,  fpike  of  flowers  radi 
cal. — The  Item  is  extremely  (hort.  Many  leaves  proceed 
almoft  immediately  from  the  root,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
thiftle ;  whence  it  derives  the  trivial  name :  the  divifions 
terminate  in  a  tomentofe  or  naked  fpine.  The  fpike  of 
flowers  is  oblong,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  leaves,  or 
longer;  and  furnifhed  with  imbricate,  nerved,  ftift,  fix- 
fpined,  braftes.  The  calyxes  are  thornlefs  and  membra¬ 
naceous.  Sparrmann  found  this  plant  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

3.  Acanthus  fpinofus,  or  prickly  acanthus,  the  leaves 
pinnatifid  thorny,  deeply  jagged  in  very  regular  order,  and 
each  fegment  is  terminated  with  a  lharp  fpine  ;  as  are  alfo 
the  petioles,  and  the  calyx  of  the  flowers;  fo  that  this 
plant  is  troublefome  to  handle.  It  grows  w  ild  in  Italy  and 
Provence;  and  flowers  from  July  to  September.  In  1629 
it  was  cultivated  in  England.  Thefe  plants  were  formerly 
called  brank-urfme,  and  alfo  by  the  vulgar  appellation  of 
bear’s-breech,  from  the  roughnefs  of  this  fpecies.  But 
thefe  have  now  become  obfolete;  and  the  fofter,  more 
clallical,  name  of  acanthus  is  generally  adopted  in  Englifti. 

4.  Acanthus  Diofcoridis,  or  acanthus  of  Diofcorides ; 
the  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  and  thorny  qn  the  mar¬ 
gin. — .This,  which  Linnaeus  fuppofes  to  be  the  genuine 
fpecies  of  Diofcorides,  grows  naturally  intheeaft,  on  Le¬ 
banon,  &  c. 

5.  Acanthus  ilicifolius,  or  holly-leaved  acanthus ;  the 
leaves  repand  tooth-thorny,  Hem  fhrubby  prickly ;  it  is 
anever-green  fhrub,  rifing  about  four  feet  high,  and  di¬ 
viding  into  many  branches;  with  leaves  very  like  thofe  of 
the  common  holly,  both  in  fize  and  fhape. ;  and  armed  with 
fpines  in  the  fame  manner.  The  flowers  come  out  lingly 
in  an  upright  raceme  at  the  end  ot  the  ftalk;  they  are 
white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  acanthus,  but 
fmaller.  The  calyx  confifts  of  fix  imbricate  leaflets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnaeus.  Loureiro  deferibes  it  as  having  an 
upright  border,  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  fegments 
acute,  and  the  two  outer  ones  larger  than  the  others.  The 
corolla  has  the  tube  truncate  in  front,  and  extending  back¬ 
wards  into  an  ovate,  upright,  fegment,  which  is  (lightly 
trifid.  The  ftigma  is  Ample,  and  there  are  two  feeds. 
He  obferved  it  near  Canton  in  China,  differing  from  that 
of  Cochin-china,  in  having  two  fmall  concave  leaflets  at 
the  bafe  of  the  calyx  ;  and  the  truncate  part  of  the  corol¬ 
la  emarginate.  Native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  arid 
fome  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  Seas. 

6 .  Acanthus  integrifolius,  or  entire-leaved  acanthu  ;  the 
leaves  oblong  entire,  ftera  herbaceous  procumbent. 
Acanthus  procumbens,  or  procumbent  acanthus.  Leaves 
oblong  ferrate  and  ciliate,  item  procumbent  fhrubby.  3. 
Acanthus furcatus,  or  forked  acanthus;  the  leaves  oblong 
tooth-thorny,  ftem  fhrubby,  bractes  terminated  by  a  three¬ 
forked  thorn.  9.  Acanthus  Capenfis,  or  Cape  acanthus ; 
the  leaves  oblong  toothed  thorny,  ftem  fhrubby  erect, 
b ruffes  terminated  by  a  Ample  thorn. — Thefe  fpecies  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  The  lart  has  round, 
oppofite,  afh-coloured,  branches;  oppofite,  fublunceqlaie, 
fellile,  ftiff,  leaves,  with  two  fpines  on  each  fide,  arfd-'bne  at 
the  ehd;  the  axillary  leaves  are  pe.tioled,  longer,  fofter, 
but  thorny  as  well  as  the  others.  Spikes  of  flowers  ter¬ 
minal,  folitary,  and  fefiiie :  the  bracles  referable  the  leaves, 
but  arc  moftly  without  fpines.  The  calyx  is  bivalve  and 
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fmoo'th,  the  upper  valve  longed:  the  corolla  has  one  tri- 
fid  lip. 

io.  Acanthus  Maderafpatenfis,  or  Madras  acanthus ;  the 
leaves  fourfold,  flowers  axillary,  calyxes  ciliate,  with  an 
herbaceous  dichotomous  Hem :  elliptic  thornlefs  leaves  : 
the  outer  calyx  imbricated,  with  four  pairs  of  obovate 
leaflets  inclining  to  wedge- fliaped,  and  ciliate:  the  inner 
four-leaved,  the  two  outer  leaflets  of  which  are  lanceolate 
and  longer  than  the  others;  the  two  inner  lefs  and  linear. 
Capfule  red.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Ead  Indies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fmooth  and  prickly  acan¬ 
thus  are  lading'  plants,  which  may  be  propagated  either  by 
feeds,  or  parting  of  their  roots  ;  if  by  the  former  method, 
the  feeds  (hould  be  fown  in  a  light  dry  foil,  towards  the 
end  of  March :  when  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  the 
plants  will  appear  in  May,  and  all  the  culture  they  require 
is  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and,  where  the  plants 
are  too  clofe  to  thin  them,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  fix 
inches  afunder,  which  will  be  room  enough  for  them  to 
grow  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  firfl  fort,  and  efpecially 
the  Portuguefe  variety,  being  more  tender,  ought  to  be 
planted  in  a  warm  border  near  a  wall ;  and,  as  thefe  do  not 
multiply  fo  fad  by  their  roots,  they  do  not  require  more 
room  than  three  feet ;  but  the  third  fpreads  its  roots  to  a 
great  didance,  therefore  mull  have  more  than  twice  that 
room.  This,  being  hardy,  may  be  planted  between  flirubs, 
to  fill  up  vacant  fpaces,  where  it  will  thrive  fad  enough, 
provided  the  ground  be  light,  and  not  over  wet;  and, 
when  it  is  in  flower,  will  make  an  agreeable  variety.  If 
this  fort  be  propagated  by  its  roots,  the  operation  may  be 
performed  either  in  fpring  or  autumn;  but  the  others 
mud  only  be  removed  in  the  fpring;  for,  it  they  are 
tranfplanted  in  the  autumn,  and  the  following  winter  fhould 
prove  cold,  they  will  run  the  hazard  of  being  loll.  1  hefe 
plants  take  root  very  deep,  fo  that  when  they  are  planted 
in  wet  grounds,  their  roots  will  rot  in  winter.  When  they 
are  once  efiabliflied  in  a  garden,  they  are  with  difficulty 
eradicated. 

The  holly-leafed  and  Madras  acanthus  are  too  tender 
to  thrive  out  of  a  dove  in  England,  and  can  only  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  do  not  ripen  in  Europe. — The  other 
forts  mud  be  placed  among  Cape  plants,  and  treated  in 
tire  fame  manner  as  they  are. 

Acanthus,/,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  reprefent- 
ing  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  ufed  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Compofite  orders. 

ACAPULCO,  a  conliderable  town  and  port  in  Mexico, 
in  the  South  Sea.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  from  whence  a 
(hip  annually  fails  to  Manillain  the  Philippine  iflands,  near 
the  coad  of  China  in  Afia;  and  another  returns  annually 
from  thence  with  all  the  treafures  of  the  Ead  Indies,  fuch 
as  diamonds,  rubies,  fapphires,  and  other  precious  dones; 
the  rich  carpets  of  Perfia;  the  camphire  of  Borneo;  the 
benjamin  and  ivory  of  Pegu  and  Cambodia;  the  iilks, 
mufl ins,  and  calicoes,  of  the  Mogul’s  country;  the  gold- 
dud,  tea,  china-ware,  (ilk,  and  cabinets,  of  China  and  Ja¬ 
pan;  infomuch  that  this  Angle  fhip  contains  more  riches 
than  many  whole  fleets. 

It  was  one  of  thefe  Acapulco  fhips  or  galleons,  that 
commodore  Anfon  captured  in  1743,  which  retrieved  all 
the  misfortunes  of  that  celebrated  voyage,  for  which  fee 
Anson;  and  the  St.  Jago  regifler-Ihip  was  alfo  one  of 
this  defeription,  which  in  1793  was  taken  by  the  French 
privateer  le  Dumourier,  and  afterwards  captured  by  Sir 
Andrew  Snape  Douglas  in  the  Phaeton  frigate,  detached 
from  admiral  Cell’s  fquadron,  and  brought  into  Portf- 
mouth.  The  rich  cargo  of  this  fhip,  confiding  of  33  chefis 
of  gold,  jewels,  and  plate,  680  cheds  of  dollars,  and  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  the  choiced  merchandize,  loaded  twen¬ 
ty-one  waggons,  which  conveyed  the  property  in  caval¬ 
cade,  under  a  drong  detachment  of  dragoons,  from  Portf- 
mouth  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  it  was  fafely 
depofited.  The  fhip  and  cargo,  after  being  two  years  in 
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litigation,  produced,  itisfaid,  upwards  of  900,000!.  which 
was  divided  amongfi  the  captors  in  1795. 

The  goods  brought  by  thefe  fhips  to  Acapulco  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by  mules  and  pack-horfes;  and 
from  thence  to  Vera  Cruz  on  the  North  Sea,  in  order  to 
be  (hipped  for  Europe.  Acapulco  itfelf  is  a  fmall  place, 
confiding  only  of  about  200  or  300  thatched  houfes.  Ships 
arrive  at  the  port  by  two  inlets,  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a  fmall  ifland;  the  entrance  into  them  in  the  day-time 
is  by  means  of  a  fea-breeze,  as  the  failing  out  in  the  nicht- 
time  is  effefted  by  a  land-breeze.  A  wretched  fort^  42 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  of  60  men,  defend  it.  It 
is  equally  extenfive,  fafe,  and  commodious.  The  bafon 
which  conditutes  this  harbour  is  furrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  fo  dry,  that  they  are  even  deditute  of 
water.  The  air  here  is  hot,  heavy,  and  unwholefome  ;  to 
which  none  can  habituate  themfelves,  except  certain  ne¬ 
groes  that  are  born  under  a  fimilar  climate,  or  fome  mu- 
lattoes.  This'  feeble  and  miferable  colony  is  crowded  with 
a  vad  accedion  to  its  numbers  upon  the  arrival  of  the  gal¬ 
leons,  and  the  Spanifh  regider-(hips ;  when  a  fair  is  held, 
which  continues  about  30  days,  to  which  traders  flock  from 
all  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  who  come  to  exchange  Eu¬ 
ropean  toys,  their  own  cochineal,  and  about  ten  millions  of 
diver  (437,500k  derling),  for  fpices,  muflins,  printed  lin¬ 
ens,  (ilk,  perfumes,  and  the  gold  works  of  Afia.  N.  Lat. 
17.  30.  W.  Ion.  102.  29. 

ACARADY,  a  country  on  the  fouth  coad  of  Guinea, 
remarkable  for  fine  pure  gold. 

ACAR  AI,  a  town  of  Paraguay,  in  South  America,  built 
by  the  Jefuits  in  1624.  S.  Lat.  26.  o.  Ion.  51.5.  W. 

ACARAUNA,/!  a  fmall  American  fifli,  called  by  our 
Bailors  the  old  wife.  See  Labrus. 

ACARNA,/i  in  botany.  See  Atractylis,  Cardu- 
us,  Carlina,  Cnicus. 

ACARNANIA,  the  fird  county  of  Free  Greece,  or 
Greece  Proper,  bounded  on  the  wed  by  the  Sinus  Ambra- 
cius,  and  feparated  from  FEtoliaby  the  river  Achelous  on 
the  ead,  and  by  the  Sinus  Ambracius  from  Epirus.  The 
people  were  called  Acarnanes,  denoting  perfons  undiorn  ; 
other  Etolians,  to  the  ead  of  the  Achelous,  being  called 
Curetcs,  from  being  fhorn.  According  to  Lucian,  they 
were  noted  for  effeminacy  and  incontinence;  hence  the 
proverb,  Porcellus  Acamanius.  This  country  was  famous 
for  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes;  fo  that  Av.apm-oj  iwsr©- 
is  a  proverbial  faying  for  a  thing  excellent  in  its  kind.  It 
is  now  called  la  Carnia  and  il  Def potato. 

ACARON,  or  Accaron,  a  town  of  Paledine,  called 
Ekron  in  Scripture.  It  was  the  boundary  of  the  Philif- 
tines  to  the  north  ;  dood  at  fome  didance  from  the  fea,  near 
Bethfhemefh,  and  was  famous  for  the  idol  Baalzebub. 

ACARUS,  /  the  Tick  or  Mite,  a  genus  of  infefts 
belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera,  or  fuch  as  have  no  wings. 
The  acarus  has  eight  legs;  two  eyes,  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  head;  and  two  jointed  tentacula.  The  female  is  ovi¬ 
parous.  Linnaeus  enumerates  thirty-five  fpecies;  of 
which  fome  are  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  fome  of  waters; 
fome  live  on  trees,  others  among  dones,  and  others  on  the 
bodies  of  other  animals,  and  even  under  the  (kin.  We 
(hall  give  a  defeription  of  a  few  of  the  mod  remarkable. 

1.  The  firo,  or  cheefe-mite,  is  a  very  minute  fpecies. 
To  the  naked  eye,  thefe  mites  appear  like  moving  parti-- 
cles  of  dud ;  but  the  microfcope  difeovers  them  to  be  per¬ 
fect  animals,  having  as  regular  a  figure,  and  performing 
all  the  functions  of  life  as  perfectly,  as  creatures  that  ex¬ 
ceed  them  many  times  in  bulk.  The  head  is  fmall  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  body ;  and  has  a  fliarp  fnout,  and  a  mouth 
that  opens  and  flints  like  a  mole’s.  They  have  two  fmall 
eyes,  and  are  extremely  quickfighted ;  and  when  they  have 
been  once  touched  with  a  pin,  you  will  eafily  perceive  how 
cunningly  they  avoid  a  fecond  touch.  Their  legs  are  each 
furniflied  at  the  extremity  with  two  little  claws,  with 
which  the  animal  very  nicely  takes  hold  of  any  thing.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  body  is  plump  and  bulky ;  and  ends  in 
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m  oval  form,  from  which  there  iffue  out  a  few  exceeding 
jon<>-  hairs.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are  alfo  befet  with 
thin  and  long  hairs.  The  males  and  females  are.ealily  dif- 
tinguilhed  in  tiiefe  little  animals.  The  females  are  ovipa¬ 
rous,  as  the  loufe  and  fpider ;  and  from  their  eggs  the 
young  ones  are  hatched  in  their  proper  form,  without 
having  any  change  to  undergo  afterwards.  I  hey  are, 
however,  when  fi rib  hatched,  extremely  minute ;  and,  in 
their  growing  to  their  full  lize,  they  call  their  ikins  feve- 
ral  times.  Thefe  little  creatures  may  be  kept  alive  many 
months  between  two  concave  glalfes,  and  applied  to  the 
microfcope  at  pleafure.  They  are  thus  often  feen  in  coitu, 
conjoined  tail  to  tail ;  and  this  is  performed  by  an  incredi- 
bly  fwift  motion.  Their  eggs,  in  warm  weather,  hatch 
in  twelve  or  fourteen  days;  but  in  winter  they  are  much 
longer.  Their  eggs  are  fo  fmall,  that  a  regular  compu¬ 
tation  fiiows,  that  ninety  millions  of  them  are  not  fo  large 
as  a  common  pigeon’s  egg.  They  are  very  voracious  ani¬ 
mals,  and  have  often  been  feen  to  eat  one  another.  Their 
manner  of  eating  is  by  thralling  alternately  one  jaw  for¬ 
ward  and  the  other  backward,  and  in  this  manner  grinding 
their  food;  and  after  they  have  done  feeding,  they  feem 
to  chew  the  cud. — There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpe- 
cies  found  in  different  fubftances  belides  cheefe;  as  in 
malt-dud,  flour,  oatmeal,  &c.  Thofe  in  malt-dull  and 
oatmeal  are  much  nimbler  than  the  cheefe-mites,  and  have 
more  and  longer  hairs.  There  are  alfo  a  fort  of  wander¬ 
ing  mites,  w  hich  range  wherever  there  is  any  thing  they 
can  feed  on:  they  are  often  feen  in  the  form  of  a  white 
dull,  and  are  not  fufpecled  to  be  living  creatures. — The 
mite  is  called  by  authors  Amply,  acarus.  It  is  an  animal 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  months  without  food. 
Mr.  Lewenhoek  had  one  which  lived  eleven  weeks  on  the 
point  of  a  pin,  on  which  he  had  fixed  it  for  examining  by 
his  microfcope. 

2.  The  fanguifugus.  The  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen 
is  crenated,  the  fcutellum  is  oval  and  yellowifh,  and  the 
beak  trifid.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  flicks  fo  fad 
on  the  legs  of  travellers,  fucking  their  blood,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  extracted. 

3.  The  telariits  is  of  a  greenilh  yellow  colour.  It  has  a 
fmall  fling  or  w  eapon,  with  which  it  wounds  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  occafions,  them  to  fold  backward.  They  are 
very  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  autumn,  inclofed  in 
the  folded  leaves  of  the  lime-tree. 

4.  The  exulcerans,  or  itch-acarus,  is  a  very  fmall  fpe- 
cies:  its  body  is  of  a  figure  approaching  to  oval,  and  lo- 
bated;  the  head  is  fmall  and  pointed ;  its  colour  is  whitilh, 
but  it  has  tw'o  dulky  femicircular  lines  on  the  back.  It 
has  long  fetaceous  legs,  but  the  two  firft  are  fliort.  It  is 
found  in  puflules  of  the  itch:  authors  in  general  have 
fuppofed  that  it  caufes  that  difeafe :  but  others  obferve, 
that  if  this  were  fo,  it  would  be  found  more  univerfally 
in  thofe  puflules.  It  is  more  probable  that  thefe  only 
make  a  proper  nidus  for  it.  See  the  article  Itch. 

5.  The  batatas  is  of  a  blood-colour,  and  a  little  rough  ; 
the  fore  pair  of  legs  are  as  long  as  the  body.  It  inhabits 
the  potatoes  of  Surinam. 

6.  The  ovinus,  or  (heep-tick,  has  a  flat  body  of  a  round- 
ifh  figure,  but  fomewhat  approaching  to  oval,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  white  colour,  and  has  a  Angle  large  round  fpot 
on  the  back :  the  anus  is  viAble  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  ;  the  thorax  is  fcarcely  confpicuous ;  the  head  is  very 
fmall  and  black ;  the  mouth  is  bifid :  the  antennae  are  of  a 
clavated  figure,  and  of  the  length  of  the  fnout ;  the  legs 
are  fhort  and  black.  It  is  common  on  fheep,  and  its  ex¬ 
crements  (lain  the  wool  green:  it  will  live  in  the  wool 
many  months  after  it  is  fliorn  from  the  animal. 

7.  The  coleoptratorum,  or  acarus  of  infefls,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  minute :  its  body  is  round,  reddifh,  and  covered  with  a 
firm  and  hard  (kin;  the  head  is  very  fmall,  the  neck 
fcarcely  vifible ;  the  legs  are  moderately  long,  the  anteri¬ 
or  pair  longer  than  the  others ;  it  has  a  whitenefs  about 
the  anus.  It  is  frequent  on  the  bodies  of  many  infebls, 
which  it  infells,  as  the  loufe  does  others;  it  runs  very 
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lwiftly:  the  humble-bee  and  many  other  of  the  larger 
infedts,  are  continually  infefled  with  it;  but  none  fo  much 
as  the  common  black  beetle,  which  has  thence  been  called 
the  loufy  beetle. 

S.  The  baccarum,  or  fcarlet  tree-mite,  is  a  fmall  fpe- 
cies :  its  body  is  roundifh,  and  the  back  not  at  all  flatted, 
as  it  is  in  many  others;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  fhining,  and 
gloffy ;  and  the  whole  animal  feems  dillended,  and  ready  to 
burft;  the  colour  is  a  bright  red,  but  a  little  dufkier  on 
the  Aides  than  elfevrhere  :  the  head  is  very  fmall,  and  the 
legs  fliort;  there  is  on  each  fide  a  fmall  dulky  fpot  near 
the  thorax,  and  a  few  hairs  grow  from  different  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  very  common  on  trees,  particularly  on 
the  currant,  on  the  fruit  of  which  we  frequently  fee  it 
running. 

ACASTUS,  in  clalfic  hiilory,  the  fon  of  Pelias  king  of 
Theffaly,  and  one  of  the  moll  famous  hunters  of  his  time, 
married  Hippolyta,  who  falling  defperately  in  love  with 
Peleus  her  fon-in-law,  and  he  refufing  to  gratify  her  w Alli¬ 
es,  (he  accufed  him  to  her  hulband  of  a  rape;  on  which 
he  flew  them  both. 

ACA  I  ALECT  IC,yi  [anaTotAwliK©-,  Gr.]  A  verfe 
which  has  the  complete  number  of  fyllables,  without  de¬ 
feat  or  fuperfluity. 

ACATERY,  or  AcATRY,yi  anciently  an  officer  of  the 
king’s  houfehold,  deligned  for  a  check  betwixt  the  clerks 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  purveyors. 

ACATH ARSI A,yi  in  medicine,  an  impurity  of  the 
blood  or  humours. 

ACATHISTUS,yi  the  name  of  a  folemn  hymn  anci¬ 
ently  fung  in  the  Greek  church  on  the  Saturday  of  the  fifth 
week  in  Lent,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  for  having  thrice 
delivered  Conllantinople  from  the  invalions  of  the  barba¬ 
rous  nations. 

ACATIUM,_/i  in  the  ancient  navigation,  a  kind  of 
boat  or  pinnace  ufed  for  military  purpofes.  Strabo  de- 
feribes  it  as  a  privateer  or  pirate  Hoop. 

ACAULIS,/!  in  botany,  a  termapplied  to  certain  plants, 
the  flowers  of  which  have  no  pedicle  or  ltalk  to  fupport 
them,  but  rell  immediately  on  the  ground,  fuch  as  the 
carline  thillle,  &c. 

ACCA  (St.)  bilhop  of  Haguflaldt,  or  Hexam,  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  fucceeded  Wilfrid  in  that  fee  in  709.  He 
ornamented  his  cathedral  in  a  mod  magnificent  manner :  he 
furnifhed  it  alfo  with  plate  and  holy  vellments  ;  and  ereft- 
ed  a  noble  library,  confiding  chiefly  of  ecclefiadical  learn¬ 
ing,  and  a  large  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  faints,  which 
he  was  at  great  pains  to  procure.  He  was  accounted  a  very 
able  divine,  and  was  famous  for  his  (kill  in  church-mulic. 
He  died  in  740,  having  enjoyed  the  fee  of  Hexam  thirty- 
one  years,  under  Egbert  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 

ACCA  LI  A,  f.  in  Roman  antiquity,  folemn  feflivals 
held  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia,  Romulus’s  nurfe :  they 
were  otherwife  called  Laurentalia. 

ACCANY.  SeeAcANNY. 

ACCAPITARE,  v.  n.  in  law,  the  a£t  of  becoming  vaf- 
fal  of  a  lord,  or  of  yielding  him  homage  and  obedience. 
Hence, 

ACCAPITUM,/!  fignifies  the  money  paid  by  a  vaffal 
upon  his  admillion  to  a  feud.  Itlikewife,  in  our  ancient 
law,  was  ufed  to  exprefs  the  relief  due  to  the  chief  lord. 

ACCEDAS  ad  Curiam,  f.  in  the  Engliih  law,  a  writ 
lying,  where  a  man  has  received,  or  fears,  falfe  judgment 
in  an  inferior  court.  It  lies  alfo  for  jullice  delayed,-  and  is 
a  fpecies  of  the  w'rit  R  ecordare. 

To  ACCEDE,  v.  n.  \_accedo ,  Lat.]  To  be  added  to,  to 
come  to;  generally  ufed  in  political  accounts;  as,  another 
power  has  acceded  to  the  treaty  ;  that  is,  has  become  a  party. 

To  ACCELERATE,  v.  a.  [ accclero ,  Lat.)  T  o  make 
quick,  to  halle.n,  to  quicken  motion ;  to  give  a  continual 
impulfe  to  motion,  fo  as  perpetually  to  increafe  : 

Lo  !  from  the  dread  immenfity  of  fpace 
Returning,  with  accelerated  courfe, 

The  rufhing  comet  to  the  fun  deicends.  Thomjon. 

Spices 
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Spices  quicken  the  pulfe,  and  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  diffipate  the  fluids;  from  whence  leannefs, 
pains  in  the  ftomach,  loathings,  and  fevers.  Arbuthnot.— 
It  is  generally  applied  to  matter,  and  tiled  chiefly  in  phi- 
lofophical  language  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  ufed  on  other  oc¬ 
casions. — It  may  point  out  to  a  (Indent  now  and  then,  what 
may  employ  the  mod  ufeful  labours  of  his  thoughts,  and 
accelerate  his  diligence  in  the  mod  momentous  enquiries. 
Waits. 

ACCELERATION,^  \acceleratio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
quickening  motion.  The  (late  of  the  body  accelerated  or 
quickened  in  its  motion.  The  aft  of  haftening. — Confl- 
dering  the  languor  enfuing'  that  action  in  forne,  and  the 
vifible  acceleration  it  nraketh  of  age  in  molt,  we  cannot  but 
think  venery  very  much  abridgeth  our  days.  Brown. 

Acceleration,  in  mechanics,  the  increafe  of  velo¬ 
city  in  a  moving  body.  Accelerated  motion  is  that  which 
continually  receives  frefli  acceflions  of  velocity.  Accele- 
rationltands  direCtly  oppofed  to  retardation,  which  denotes 
a  diminution  of  velocity.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  phyflcs,  in 
refpeCt  of  falling  bodies,  i.  e.  of  heavy  bodies  tending  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
That  natural  bodies  are  accelerated  in  their  defcent,  is 
evident  from  various  conliderations,  both  d  priori  and 
■pofieriori.  Thus,  we  adlually  find,  that  the  greater  height 
a  body  falls  from,  the  greater  impreflion  it  makes,  and 
the  more  vehemently  does  it  Hr  ike  the  fubjeCt  plane,  or 
•other  obllaciev 

Various  were  the  fyltems  and  opinions  which  phiiofo- 
phers  produced  to  account  for  this  acceleration.  But  the 
immediate  caule  of  acceleration  is  now  futficiently  obvi¬ 
ous  ;  the  principle  of  gravitation,  which  determines  the 
body  to  defeend,  determining  it  to  be  accelerated  by  a  ne- 
ceflary  confequence. 

Suppofe  a  body  let  fall  from  on  high  :  the  primary  caufe 
of  its  beginning  to  defeend  is  doubtlefs  the  power  of  gra¬ 
vity;  buc  when  once  the  defcent  is  commenced,  that  date 
•becomes  in  feme  meafure  natural  to  the  body ;  fo  that,  if 
left  to  itlelf,  it  would  perfevere  in  it  for  ever,  even  though 
the  firft  caufe  fliould  ceafe :  as  we  fee  in  a  Hone  cad  with 
the  hand,  which  continues  to  move  after  it  is  left  by  the 
caufe  that  gave  it  motion.  But,  betide  the  propenlity  to 
defeend  imp  re  (Ted  by  the  fi-rfi  caufe,  and  which  of  itfelf 
were  fuffic'ient  to  continue  the  fame  degree  of  motion, 
once  begun,  in  infinitum ;  there  is  a  conllant  acceflion  of  lub- 
fequent  efforts  of  the  fame  principle,  gravity,  which  Con¬ 
tinues  to  a6t  on  the  body  already  in  motion,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  if  it  were  at  reft.  Here,  then,  being  a  double  caule 
of  motion;  and  both  afting  in  the  fame  direction,  viz.  di¬ 
rectly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  motion  they 
jointly  produce  mult  necefTarily  be  greater  than  that  of 
any  one  of  them.— -And  the  velocity  thus  inereafed  having 
the  fameoaufe  of  increafe  (till  peril  (ting,  the  defcent  mult 
neceffarily  be  continually  accelerated. 

Acceleration  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes.  The 
■fame  general  law  obtains  here  as  in  bodies  falling  perpen¬ 
dicularly  :  the  effect  of  the  plane  is  to  make  the  motion 
flower;  but  the  inclination  being  every  where  equal,  the 
retardation  ariling  therefrom  will  proceed  equally  in  all 
parts,  at  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  motion. 
See  Mechanics. 

Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  Pendulums, 
The  motion  of  pendulous  bodies  is  accelerated  in  their 
■defcent;  but  in  a  lefs  ratio  than  that  of  bodies  falling  per¬ 
pendicularly.  See  Mechanics  and  Pendulum. 

Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  Projectiles. 
See  Projectile. 

Acceleration  is  alfo  applied  in  the  ancient  agrono¬ 
my ,  in  refpeCt  of  the  fixed  flars.  This  acceleration  was 
the  difference  between  the  revolution  of  the  primum  mobile 
and  the  loiar  revolution;  which  was  computed  at  three 
minutes  and  fifty-iix  feconds. 

Acceleration  of  a  Planet.  A  planet  is  faidto  be 
accelerated  in  its  motion,  when  its  real  diurnal  motion  ex¬ 
ceeds  its  mean  diurnal  motion.  And,  on  the,othcr  hand, 
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the  planet  is  faid  to  be  retarded  in  its  motion,  when  the 
mean  exceeds  the  real  diurnal  motion.  This  inequality 
arifes  from  the  change  in  the  diftance  of  the  planet  from 
the  fun,  which  is  continually  varying;  the  planet  moving 
always  quicker  in  its  orbit  when  nearer  the  fun,  and  flow¬ 
er  when  farther  off. 

Acceleration  of  the  Moon,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  increafe  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion  from  the  fun. 
Compared  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that  it 
is  now  a  little  fwifter  than  it  was  formerly.  Dr.  Halley  was 
the  firfl  who  made  this  difeovery :  and  he  was  led  to  it  by 
comparing  the  ancient  eclipfes  obferved  at  Babylon  with 
thofe  obferved  by  Albatennius  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
fome  of  his  Own  time.  He  was  not  able  to  afeertain  the 
quantity  of  this  acceleration,  becaufe  the  longitudes  of 
Bagdad,  Alexandria,  and  Aleppo,  where  the  obfervations 
were  made,  had  not  been  accurately  determined.  '  But 
lince  his  time  the  longitude  of  Alexandria  has  been  afccr- 
tained  by  Chazelles;  and  Babylon,  according  to  Ptolemy’s 
account,  lies  50' eaft  from  Alexandria.  From  thefe  data, 
Mr.  Dunthorne  compared  feveral  ancient  and  modern 
eclipfes,  with  the  calculations  of  them,  by  his  own  tables, 
and  hereby  verified  Dr.  Halley’s  opinion;  for  he  found 
that  the  fame  tables  reprefent  the  moon’s  place  more 
backward  than  her  true  place  in  ancient  eclipfes,  and  more 
forward  than  her  true  place  in  later  eclipfes;  and  thence 
juflly  inferred,  that  her  motion  in  ancient  times  was  flow¬ 
er;  in  later  times  quicker,  than  the  tables  give  it.  But 
he  did  not  content  himfelf  with  merely  afeertaining  the 
faCt ;  he  proceeded  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  acce¬ 
leration;  and  by  means  of  the  molt  ancient  eclipfe  of 
which  ary  authentic  account  remains,  obferved  at  Baby¬ 
lon  in  the  year  before  Chvifl  711,  he  concluded,  that  the 
obferved  beginning  of  this  eclipfe  was  not  above  an  hour 
and  three-quart  rs  before  the  beginning  by  the  tables ; 
and  therefore  the  moon’s  true  place  could  precede  her 
place  by  computation  but  little  more  than  50'  of  a  degree 
at  that  time.  Adhiitting  the  acceleration  to  be  uniform, 
and  the  aggregate  of  it  as  the  fquare  cf  the  time,  it  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  about  to"  in  100  years. 

Dr.  Long  attributes  the  acceleration  above  deferibed  to 
one  or  more  of  thefe  caufes: — ei  her,  1.  The  annual  and 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  continuing  rhe  fame,  the  moon 
is  really  carried  round  the  earth  with  a  greater  velocity 
than  heretofore:  or,  2.  The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon,  continuing  the 
fame,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  is  a 
little  retarded;  which  makes  the  fun’s  apparent  motion  in 
the  ecliptic  a  little  flower  than  formerly ;  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  moon,  in  palling  from  any  conjunction  with  the  fun, 
fpends  lefs  time  before  (lie  again  overtakes  the  fun,  and 
forms  a  fubfequent  conjunction :  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the 
motion  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  is  really  accelerated,  and 
the  fynodical  month  actually  (hortened.  Or,  3.  Ihe  an¬ 
nual  nic  ion  cf  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution 
of  the  moon  continuing  the  fame,  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis  is  a  little  retarded  :  in  this  cafe,  days, 
hours,  minutes,  feconds,  See.  by  which  all  periods  of  time 
mult  be  meafured,  are  of  a  longer  duration ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  fynodical  month  will  appear  to  be  fnortened, 
though  it  really  contains  the  fame  quantity  of  abfolute 
time  as  it  always  did.  If  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
body  of  the  fun  be  leflened  by  the  particles  of  light  con¬ 
tinually  dreaming  from  it,  the  motion  of  the  earth  round 
the  fun  may  become  flower:  if  the  earth  encreafes  in 
balk,  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth  may  be 
quickened  thereby.  See  Astronomy. 

ACCELERATOR,  /!  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  twa 
mufcles  of  the  penis,  which  ferve  for  ejecting  the  urine 
or  fefneri.  See  Anatomy. 

To  ACCEND,  v.  a.  [ acctndo ,  Lat.]  To  kindle,  tofet  on 
fire;  a  word  very  rarely  ufed. 

ACCENDENTES,  a  lower  order  of  minifters  in  the 
Romifli  church,  whole  office  is  to  light  and  trim  the  can¬ 
dles. 
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ACCENDONES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  gla¬ 
diators,  whofe  office  was  to  excite  and  animate  the  com¬ 
batants  during  the  engagement.  The  orthography  of  the 
word  is  contested:  the  fir  ft  edition  of  Tertullian,  byRhe- 
nanus,  has  it  accedones\  an  ancient  manufcript,  accendones. 
Aquinas  adheres  to  the  former,  Pitifcus  to  the  latter.  The 
origin  of  the  word,  fuppofing  it  accendones ,  is  from  acccn- 
do,  I  kindle  ;  fuppofing  it  accedones,  from  accedo,  I  accede, 
am  added  to.  The  former  places  their  diftinguifhing  cha¬ 
racter  in  enlivening  the  combat  by  their  exhortations  and 
fuggeftions ;  the  latter  thinks  them  to  be  much  the  fame  with 
what  among  us  are  called  feconds,  among  the  Italians  pa- 
ironi:  excepting  that  thele  latter  only  Hand  by  to  fee  the 
laws  of  the  fword  duly  obferved,  without  intermeddling 
to  give  advice  or  instruction. 

ACCENSI,  in  die  Roman  armies,  certain  fupernume- 
rary  foldiers,  deligned  to  fupply  the  places  of  thofe  who 
fliould  be  killed  or  difabled.  The  accenfl,  Livy  obferves, 
were  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  army,  becaufe  no  great  ex¬ 
ertions  were  expected  from  them:  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  fifth  clafs  of  citizens. 

Accensi,  inantiquity,  dt  otes  an  inferior  order  of  of¬ 
ficers,  appointed  to  attend  the  Roman  magistrates,  forne- 
what  in  the  manner  of  uffiers,  ferjeants,  or  tipftaves,  among 
us.  They  were  thus  called  from  accire,  to  fend  for;  one 
part  of  their  office  being  to  call  affemblies  of  the  people, 
fummon  parties  toappear  and  anfwer  before  the  judges,  tkc. 

Accensi  was  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  ad¬ 
jutants,  appointed  by  the  tribune  to  affift  each  centurion 
and  decurion.  In  which  fenfe,  accenfus  is  fynonyntous 
with  optio.  In  an  ancient  inscription,  given  by  a  Torre, 
we  meet  Accensus  Equitum  Romanorum  ;  an  office 
■no  where  elfe  heard  of.  That  author  fufpedts  it  to  be  a 
corruption  ;  and  inftead  thereof  reads,  A  cenfibus. 

ACCENSION',/!  [accenflo,  Lat.  ]  The  aft  of  kindling, 
or  the  ftate  of  being  kindled. — The  fulminating  damp 
will  take  fire  at  a  candle,  or  other  flame,  and,  upon  its 
accenflon,  gives  a  report  like  the  difcharge  of  a  gun,  and 
makes  an  explofion  fo  forcible  as  fometimes  to  kill  the  mi¬ 
ners,  fliake  the  earth,  and  force  bodies  of  great  weight 
and  bulk  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  or  mine.  Woodward. 

ACCENT,  f.  [acccntus,  I.at.]  The  manner  of  fpeaking 
or  pronouncing,  with  regard  either  to  force  or  elegance. 
The  found  given  to  the  Syllable  pronounced.  In  gram¬ 
mar,  the  marks  made  upon  Syllables,  to  regulate  their 
pronunciation.  Poetically,  language  or  words.  A  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  voice,  expreflive  of  the  paffions  or  fenti- 
jnents:; 

The  tender  accent  of  a  woman’s  cry 
Will  pafs  unheard,  will  unregarded  die; 

When  the  rough  feantan’s  louder  fliouts  prevail, 

When  fair  occafion  fliews  the  Springing  gale.  Prior. 

To  ACCENT,  v.  a.  [ accentus ,  Lat.]  formerly  elevated 
at  the  Second  Syllable,  now  at  the  firft.  To  pronounce, 
to  Speak  words  with  particular  regard  to  the  grammatical 
marks  or  rules.  In  poetry  ;  to  pronounce  or  utter  in  ge¬ 
neral.  To  write  or  note  the  accents.  We  generally  reck¬ 
on  three  grammatical  accents  in  ordinary  ufe,  all  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  acute  accent  ('),  which  Shews 
when  the  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be  raifed.  The  grave 
accent  (-'),  when  the  note  or  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be  de- 
preffed.  The  circumflex  accent  (~  or  "),  is  compofed  of 
both  the  acute  and  the  grave,  and  points  out  a  kind  of  un¬ 
dulation  of  the  voice.  The  Latins  have  made  the  fame 
ufe  of  thefe  three  accents. 

The  Hebrews  have  a  grammatical,  a  rhetorical,  and 
muSical,  accent ;  though  the  firft  and  laft  Seem,  in  eff'eCt, 
to  be  the  fame;  both  being  comprised  under  the  general 
name  of  tonic  accents,  becaufe  they  give  the  proper  tone  to 
Syllables;  as  the  rhetorical  accents  are  faid  to  be  eupho¬ 
nic,  becaufe  they  tend  to  make  the  pronunciation  more 
Sweet  and  agreeable.  There  are  four  euphonic  accents, 
and  twenty-five  tonic:  of  which  Some  are  placed  above, 
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and  others  below,  the  Syllables;  the  Hebrew  accents  Serv¬ 
ing  not  only  to  regulate  the  rifings  and  fallings  of  the 
voice,  but  alfo  to  diftinguifh  the  feCtions,  periods,  and 
numbers  of  periods,  in  a  difcourfe;  and  to  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofes  with  the  points  in  other  languages.  Their 
accents  are  divided  into  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  &c.  each 
bearing  a  title  anfwerable  to  the  importance  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  its  makes.  Their  emperor  rules  over  a  whole  phrafe, 
and  terminates  the  fenfe  completely ;  anfwering  to  our  full- 
point.  Their  king  anfwers  to  our  colon ;  and  their  duke 
to  our  comma.  The  king,  however,  occasionally  becomes 
a  duke,  and  the  duke  a  king,  as  the  phrafes  are  more  or 
lefs  Short. 

As  to  the  Greek  accents,  now  Seen  both  in  manuferipts 
and  printed  books,  there  has  been  no  lefs  difpute  about 
their  antiquity  and  ufe  than  about  thofe  of  the  Hebrews. 
Ifaac  Voffius  endeavours  to  prove  them  of  modern  inven¬ 
tion;  affecting,  that  anciently  they  had  nothing  of  this  kind, 
but  only  a  tew  notes  in  their  poetry,  which  were  invented 
by  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  about  the  time  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philopater;  and  that  thefe  were  of  mufical,  rather 
than  grammatical,  ufe,  Serving  as  aids  in  the  Singing  of 
their  poems,  and  very  different  from  thole  introduced  af¬ 
terwards.  Ke  alfo  Shows  from  feveral  ancient  gramma¬ 
rians,  that  the  manner  of  writing  the  Greek  accents  in 
thefe  days  was  quite  different  from  that  which  appears  in 
our  books. 

The  ufe  of  accents,  to  prevent  ambiguities,  is  moft  re¬ 
markably  perceived  in  fomeeaftern  languages,  particularly 
the  Siamefe  and  Chinefe.  Among  the  people  of  China, 
every  word,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  Syllable,  admits 
of  five  accents,  as  Spoken  more  acutely  or  remifsly ;  and 
thus  Stands  for  many  different  things.  The  fame  foundjwz, 
according  to  the  accent  affixed  to  it,  Signifies  God,  a  wall, 
excellent,  flupidity,  and  a  goofle.  The  Chinefe  have  but  330 
Spoken  words  in  their  language ;  but  thefe  being  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  different  accents  or  tones,  which  affect  the 
vowels,  furnifh  a  language  tolerably  copious.  By  means 
hereof,  their  330  Ample  Sounds  come  to  denote  1650 
tlnngs ;  but,  this  being  hardly  Sufficient,  they  are  increased 
further  by  afpirates  added  to  each  word  to  double  the 
number.  The  Chinefe  only  reckon  four  accents;  for 
which  the  miflionaries  ufe  the  following  marks,  ad,  a ,  a,  a; 
to  which  they  have  added  a  fifth,  thus,  oi.  They  make  a 
kind  of  modulation;  wherein,  prolonging  the  duration  of 
the  found  of  the  vowel,  they  vary  the  tone,  raffing  and 
finking  it  by  a  certain  pitch  of  voice  :  fo  that  their  talking 
is  a  fort  of  mulic  or  finging.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  rife  or  fall  in  each  accent 
by  means  of  mufical  notes;  but  this  is  hard  to  effeCt,  as 
being  different  in  different  perfons.  Hence  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  language  to  foreigners ;  they  are  forced  to 
Sing  moft  fcrupuloufly  :  if  they  deviate  ever  fo  little  from 
the  accent,  they  Say  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  was 
intended.  Thus,  meaning  to  compliment  the  perfon  you 
are  fpeaking  to  with  the  title  Sir,  you  call  him  a  beaft  with 
the  fame  word,  only  a  little  varied  in  the  tone. 

Accent,  in  mufic,  is  a  certain  enforcement  of  parti¬ 
cular  founds,  whether  by  the  voice  or  instruments,  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  bars. 

To  ACCENTUATE,  v.  a.  \_accentuet,  Fr.]  To  place 
the  proper  accents  over  the  vowels, 

ACCENTUATION, yi  The  aft  of  placing  the  accent 
in  pronunciation.  Marking  the  accent  in  writing. 

To  ACCEPT,  v.  a.  [ accipio ,  Lat.  accepter,  Fr.]  To  take 
with  pleafure;  to  receive  kindly ;  to  admit  with  approba¬ 
tion.  It  is  distinguished  from  receive,  as  fpecific  from  gene¬ 
ral-,  noting  a  particular  manner  of  receiving. — God  is  no 
refpedter  of  perS'ons:  but,  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth 
him,  and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  is’  accepted  with  him. 
Adis,  x.  34. — It  is  ufed  in  a  kind  of  juridical  fenfe;  as,  to 
accept  terms,  accept  a  treaty.  In  the  language  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  to  accept  perfons,  is  to  adt  with  pedbnal  and  partial 
regard.  It  is  fometimes  uied  with  the  particle  of — 1  will 
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appeafe  him  with  the  prefent  that  goeth  before  me,  and 
afterward  1  will  fee  his  face;  peradventure  he  will  accept 
of  me.  Gen.  xxxii.  20. 

ACCEPTABILITY, /l  The  quality  of  being  accept¬ 
able. — He  hath  given  us  his  natural  blood  to  be  (bed  for 
the  remillion  of  our  fins,  and  for  the  obtaining  the  grace 
and  acceptability  of  repentance.  Taylor. 

ACCEPTABLE,  adj.  [ acceptable ,  Fr.  from  the  Latin.] 
It  is  pronounced  by  fome  with  the  accent  on  the  firl't  fyi- 
lable,  as  bv  Milton;  by  others,  with  the  accent  on  the 
fecond,  which  is  more  analogical.  That  which  is  likely 
to  be  accepted ;  grateful;  pleafing.  It  is  ufed  with  the 
particle  to  before  the  perfon  accepting  — I  do  not  fee  any 
other  method  left  for  men  of  that  function  to  take,  in  or¬ 
der  to  reform  the  world,  than  by  tiling  all  honeft  arts  to 
make  themfelves  acceptable  to  the  laity.  Swift. 

ACCEPTABLENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

ACCEPTABLY,  adv-  In  an  acceptable  manner;  fo  as 
to  pleafe;  with  the  particle  to.— If  you  can  teach  them  to 
love  and  kelp  eel:  other  people,  they  will,  as  your  age  re¬ 
quires  it,  find  ways  to  exprels  it  acceptably  to  every  one. 
Locke. 

ACCEPTANCE,  f.  [acceptance,  Fr.]  Reception  with 
approbation.  The  meaning  of  a  word  as  it  is  received  or 
undejrftood;  acceptation  is  the  word  now  commonly  ufed. 

Acceptance,  in  law,  is  as  it  were  a  kind  of  tacit 
agreement  to  a  preceding  adt,  which  might  have  been  de¬ 
feated  and  avoided,  were  it  not  for  Inch  acceptance  had. 
For  example:  If  a  bifiiop  before  the  ftatute  of  1  Eliz. 
leafed  part  of  his  bilhopric  for  a  term  of  years,  referving 
rent,,  and  then  died;  and  afterwards  another  is  made  bi¬ 
fiiop,  who  accepts  and  receives  the  rent  when  due,  by  this 
acceptance  the  leafe  is  made  good,  which  otherwife  the 
new'  bifiiop  might  have  avoided.  So  if  hujband  and  wife , 
feifed  of  lands  in  right  of  the  wife,  join  and  make  a  leafe, 
referving  rent,  and  the  hulband  dies,  after  whole  death 
the  wife  receives  or  accepts  the  rent ;  by  this  the  leafe  is 
confirmed,  and  it  fiiall  bind  her.  So  if  tenant  in  dower 
leafes  for  years,  and  dies,  and  the  heir  accepts  the  rent. 
But  if  a parj'on  makes  a  leafe  for  years  not  warranted  by  the 
ftatute  32  i-Ien.  VIII.  and  which  confequently  is  void  by 
his  death,  acceptance  of  rent  by  a  new  parfon  or  fuccel- 
for  will  not  make  it  good.  1  Saund.  241.  And  it  a  tenant 
for  life  makes  a  leafe  for  years,  there  no  acceptance  will 
make  the  leafe  good,  becaufe  the  leafe  is  void  by  his  death. 
Dyer,  46.  239.  But  if  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  leafe  for  years, 
rendering  rent,  and  then  dies,  and  the  iflfue  accepts  the 
rent,  it  fiiall  bind  him.  But  it-  Inch  tenant  in  tail  makes 
a  leafe  for  years  to  commence  after  his  death,  rendering 
rent;  in  fuch  cafe,  acceptance  of  rent  by  the  ilfue  will 
not  make  the  leafe  good  to  bar  him,  becaufe  the  leafe  did 
not  take  effebt  in  the  life  of  his  anceftor.  Flowd.  418.  If 
an  infant,  accepts  of  rent  at  his  full  age,  it  makes  the  leafe 
good,  and  fiiall  bind  him.  If  a  leafe  is  made  on  condition 
that  the  lefiee  fiiall  do  no  wajle,  and  he  commits  wafte,  and 
afterwards  the  leflor  accepts  the  rent,  he  cannot  enter  for 
the  condition  broken ;  becaufe  he  thereby  affirms  the  leafe 
to  have  continuance.  1  Injl.  211.  If  the  lefl'or  accepts 
from  his  tenant  the  laft  rent  due  to  him,'  and  gives  the  lef- 
fee  a  releafe  for  it ;  all  rent  in  arrear  is  by  law  prefumed 
to  be  fatisfied.  1  Injl.  373. 

Acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  by  the  perfon  on  whom 
it  is  drawn  (fo  as  to  charge  the  drawer  withcofts)  mufit  be 
in  writing,  under  or  on  the  back  of  the  bill.  But  if  he 
accepts  it,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  he  thereby  makes 
himfelf  liable  to  pay  it.  If  he  reiufes  to  accept  it,  and 
it  is  of  the  value  of  20I.  or  upwards,  and  exprelfed  to  be 
for  value  received,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  made  payable, 
or  to  whom  it  isindorfed,  may  p  rote  ft  it  for  non-acceptance 
which  proteft  muff  be  made  in  writing,  under  a  copy  of 
fuch  bill  of  exchange,  by  a  notary  public;  or,  if  no  no¬ 
tary  public  be  refident  in  the.  place,  then  by  any  other  fub- 
fiantial  inhabitant  in  the  prefence  of  two  witneftes:  and 
notice  of  fuch  proteft  mull,  within  fourteen  days  after,  be 
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given  fo  the  drawer.  But  if  the  bill  be  accepted,  and' 
afterwards  the  accepter  fails  or  refufes  to  pay  it  within 
three  days  after  it  becomes  due  (which  three  days  arc 
called  days  of  grace),  the  fame  mull  for  non-payment  be 
protefted  and  notified,  in  like  manner  as  for  non-accept¬ 
ance.  And,  on  producing  the  proteft,  either  of  non-ac¬ 
ceptance  or  non-payment,  the  drawer  is  bound  to  make 
good  to  the  payee  or  indorfee,  not  only  the  amount  of  the 
bill  (which  he  is  bound  to  do  within  a  reafonable  time  after 
non-payment,  without  any  proteft,  by  the  rules  of  the 
common  law),  but  alfo  intereft  and  all  charges,  to  be  com¬ 
puted  from  tlie  time  of  making  the  proteft.  2  Elackjl.  469. 

Acceptance,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  put  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  pope’s  conftitutions, 

ACCEPTATION,/.  Reception,  whether  good  or  bad. 
This  large  fenfe  now  feems  wholly  out  of  ufe. — What  is 
new  finds  better  acceptation,  than  what  is  good  or  great. 
Denham. — Good  reception,  acceptance. -“Cain,  envious  of 
the  acceptation  of  his  brother’s  prayer  and  lacririce,  flew 
him;  making  himfelf  the  fir  ft  manflayer,  and  his  brother 
the  firft  martyr.  Raleigh. — The  ftate  of  being  acceptable ; 
regard.  Acceptance  in  the  juridical  fenfe  :  this  fenfe  oc¬ 
curs  rarely.  The  meaning  of  a  word,  as  it  is  commonly 
received. 

ACCEPTER,  /.  The  perfon  that  accepts. 

ACCEPT1  LA  LION,/!  [ acceptilatio ,  Lat.]  A  term  of 
the  civil  law,  importing  the,  remillion  of  a  debt  by  an  ac¬ 
quittance  from  the  creditor,  teftifying  the  receipt  of  mo¬ 
ney  which  has  never  been  paid. 

ACCEPTION,  f.  [acception,  Fr.  from  acceptio,  Lat.] 
The  received  fenfe  of  a  word  ;  the  meaning.  Not  in  ufe. 

ACCESS,  f  [In  fome  of  its  fenfes,  it  teems-  derived 
from  acccjfus  ;  in  others,  from  accejfio,  Lat.  acces,  Fr.]  The 
way  by  which  any  thing  may  be  approached.  The  means,- 
or  liberty,  of  approaching  either  to  things  or  men.  ,  En- 
creafe,  enlargement,  addition.  It  is  fometimes  ufed,  after 
the  French,  to  fignify  the  returns  or  fits  of  a  diftemper; 
but  this  fenfe  feems  yet  fcarcely  received  into  our  language, 

ACCESSARINESS,/  The  ftate  of  being  acceflary. 

ACCESSARY,  adj.  [A  corruption,  as  it  feems,  of 
the  word  accejfory,  which  fee;  but  now  more  commonly 
ufed  than  the  proper  word.]  That  which,  without  being 
the  chief  conftituent  of  a  crime,  contributes  to  it.  But 
it  had  formerly  a  good  and  general  fenfe. 

ACCESSIBLE,  adj.  [ accejjibilis ,  Lat.  accejjible ,  Fr.  ] 
That  which  may  be  approached  ;  that  which  we  may  reach 
or  arrive  at.  It  is  applied  both  to  perfons  and  things, 
with  the  particle  to. — Asanifland,  we  are  accejjible  on  eve-' 
ry  fide,  and  expofed  to  perpetual  invafions;  againft  which 
it  is  impoflible  to  fortify  ourfelves  fufficiently,  without  a 
power  at  fea.  Addifort. 

ACCESSION,/.  \_acceJfto,  Lat.  accrjfion,  Fr.]  Increafe 
by  fomething  added,  enlargement,  augmentation.  The 
a£t  of  coming  to,  or  joining  one’s  felf  to  ;  as,  accejfon  to  a 
confederacy.  The  add  of  arriving  at;  as,  the  king’s  ac- 
cejjion  to  the  throne. 

Accession,  inlaw,  is -a  method  of  acquiring  proper¬ 
ty,  by  which,  in  things  that  have  a  dole  connection  or  de¬ 
pendence  upon  one  another,  the  property  of  the  principal 
thing  draws  after  it  the  property  of  the  accelfory.  Thus, 
the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  likewife  the  owner  of  the 
calf.  It  fometimes  likewife  li <gnifi.es  confent  or  acquiefcence. 

Accession,  among  phylicians,  is  ufed  for  a  paroxyfm 
of  a  difeafe. 

ACCESSORILY,  adi).  In  the  manner  of  an  acceftofy, 

ACCESSORY,  adj.  Joined  to  another  thing  fo  as  to 
cncreafe  it;  addditional. 

Accessory,/!  [ accejforious ,  Lat,  acceJJ'oire,  Fr.  This 
word,  which  had  anciently  a  general  ligmfication,  is  now 
almoft  confined  to  forms  of  law.]  Applied  to  perfons: 

Now  were  all  transform’d 
Alike,  to  ferpents  all,  as  accejforics 
To  his  bold  riot. '  -  Milton. 

Applied  to  tilings,— An  accejfory  is  faid  to  be  that  which 

does 
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does  accede  unto  fome  principal  fadt  or  thing  in  law ;  and, 
as  fuch,  generally  fpeaking,  follows  the  reafon  and  nature 
of  its  principal.  Aylijfe. 

Accessory,  in  law,  is  of  four  kinds,  r.  AccdTory 
(quad  accidens  ad  culpam)  is  he  that  is  not  the  chief  adtor, 
but  one  that  is  concerned  in  the  felony  by  commandment, 
aid,  or  receipt.  In  the  higheft  capital  otfence,  namely, 
high-treafon,  there  are  no  accefl'ories,  neither  before  nor 
after;  for  the  confenters,  aiders,  abettors,  and  knowing 
receivers  and  comforters,  of  traitors,  are  all  principals, 
i  Hole’s  Hijl.  613. 

Alfo  in  cafes  that  are  criminal,  but  not  capital,  as  in 
petit  larceny  and  trefpafs,  there  are  no  accelfories ;  for  the 
accelforics  before  are  in  the  fame  degree  a'S  principals; 
and  accefl’ories  after,  by  receiving  the  offenders,  cannot 
be  in  law  under  any  penalties  as  accefl'ories,  unlefs  the  adts 
of  parliament  that  induce  thofe  penalties'  dp  exprefsly  ex¬ 
tend  to  receivers  or  comforters,  as  fome  do.  Accelfories 
therefore  relate  only  to  capital  felonies;  in  which  cafes 
there  may  be  accelfories,  either  by  common  law,  or  by  ait 
of  parliament. 

2.  Acceflbry  before  the  fadt  committed,  is  he  that,  being 
abfent  at  the  time  of  the  felony  committed,  doth  yet  pro¬ 
cure,  counfel,  command,  or  abet,  another  to  commit  a  fe¬ 
lony.  For  if  he  is  prefent,  although  another  actually  com¬ 
mits  the  felony,  he  is  a  principal  offender;  as  if  one  pre- 
fent  moves  another  to  (h  ike,  or  if  one  prefent  did  nothing, 
but  yet  came  to  aflift  the  party  if  needful ;  or  if  one  hold 
the  party  while  the  felon  ftrikes  him;  or  if  one  prefent 
delivers  his  weapon  to  the  other  that  lfrikes.  Hale’s 
Picas,  2x6. 

So  if  feveral  perfons  fet  out  together,  or  in  fmall  parties, 
upon  one  common  delign,  be  it  murder  or  other  felony,  or 
for  any  other  purpofe  unlawful  in  itfelf,  and  each  takes 
the  part  afligned  him,  fome  to  commit  the  faff,  others  to 
w  atch  at  proper  diftances  and  llations  to  prevent  a  furprife, 
or  to  favour  (if  need  be)  the  efcape  of  thofe  who  are  more 
immediately  engaged  :  they  are  all,  provided  the  fail  be 
committed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  prefent  at  it.  For  it  was 
made  a  common  caufe  with  them  ;  each  man  operated  in 
his  llation  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  towards  the  fame 
common  end  ;  and  the  part  each  man  took  tended  to  give 
countenance,  encouragement,  and  protedtion,  to  the  whole 
gang,  and  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of  their  common  enter- 
prife.  Fqft.  Cr.  Law,  350. 

3.  Acceflbry  after  the  fadt,  is,  where  a  perfon  knowing 
the  felony  to  be  committed,  relieves,  comforts,  or  ailifts, 
the  felon.  Generally,  any  alfiflance  whatever  given  to  a 
felon,  to  hinder  his  being  apprehended  or  puniflted,  makes 
the  aflifter  an  acceflbry  :  as  furniflxing  him  with  a  horfe  to 
efcape  his  purfuers,  money  or  victuals  to  fupport  him,  a 
houfe  or  other  Ihelter  to  conceal  him,  or  open  force  and 
violence  to  refeue  or  protect  him.  Solikewife  to  convey 
inftruments  to  a  felon  to  enable  him  to  break  gaol,  or  to 
bribe  the  gaoler  to  let  him  efcape,  makes  a  man  acceflbry 
to  the  felony.  4  Black/}.  37. 

To  buy  or  receive  ftolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be 
flolen,  Jails  under  none  of  thele  deferiptions :  it  was  there¬ 
fore  at  common  law  a  mere  mifdemeaiior,  and  made  not  the 
receiver  acceflbry  to  the  theft,  becaufe  he  received  the 
goods  only,  and  not  the  felon.  But  now,  by  the  ftatutesj 
An.  c.  31.  and  4  Geo.  c.  11.  all  fuch  receivers  are  made 
accefl’ories,  and  may  be  tranfported  for  fourteen  years;  and, 
in  the  cafe  of  receiving  linen  goods  ftolen  from  the  bleach¬ 
ing  grounds,  are,  by  the  ftatute  1 8  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  declared 
felons  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Id .  38. 

4.  If  the  principal  and  accelfory  appear  together,  and 
the  principal  pleads  the  general  iffue,  the  accelfory  fhall  be 
put  to  plead  alfo ;  and,  if  lie  likewife  plead  the  general  ifl'ue, 
both  may  be  tried  by  one  inqueft  :  but  the  principal  muft  be 
hr  ft  convidted,  and  the  jury  fhall  be  charged,  that,  if  they 
find  the  principal  not  guilty,  they  fhall  find  the  acceflbry 
not  guilty.  But  if  the  principal  plead  a  plea  in  bar,  or 
abatement,  or  a  former  acquittal,  the  acceflbry  (hall  not  be 
forced  to  anfwer  till  that  plea  be  determined  ;  for,  if  it  be 
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found  for  the  principal,  the  acceflbry  is  difeharged ;  if 
againlt  the  principal,  yet  he  fhall  after  plead  over  to  the  fe¬ 
lony,  and  may  be  acquitted.  2  Haw.  323.  1  Hale’s  Hijl.  624. 

In  the  cafe  of  ftolen  goods,  if  the  principal  cannot  be 
taken,  the  buyer  or  receiver  may  be  profecuted  as  for  a 
mifdemeanor,  to  be  puniflted  by  fine  and  impriforlment,  or 
other  fuch  corporal  punifhment  as  the  court  fhall  think  fit# 
although  the  principal  be  not  convidted  ;  which  fhall  ex¬ 
empt  the  offender  from  being  puniflted  as  acceflbry,  if  the 
principal  be  afterwards  taken  and  convicted.  1  An.  ft.  2. 
c.  9.  5  An.  c.  31. 

Accessory,  among  painters,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch 
parts  bf  an  hiftory-piece  as  ferve  chiefly  for  ornament, 
and  might  have  been  wholly  left  out :  fuch  as  vafes,  ar¬ 
mour,  &c. 

Accessory  Nerves,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of  nerves, 
which,  ariling  from  the  medulla  in  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  afCend,  and  enter  the  fkull,  and  pafs  out  of  it  again 
with  the  par  vagum,  wrapped  up  in  the  fame  common  in¬ 
tegument,  and,  after  quitting  them,  are  dillributed  into 
the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  fhoulders.  See  Anatomy. 

ACCI,  a  town  of  Tarraconenlis,  formerly  called  Adti ; 
fuppofed  to  be  Guadix,  to  the  eaft  of  the  city  of  Grana¬ 
da,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  the  Iburce  of  the  ri¬ 
vulet  at  Guadalantin  ;  now  greatly  decayed. 

ACCIAIOLI  (Donata),  a  man  famous  for  his  learning 
and  the  honourable  employments  he  polfelfed  in  Florence, 
his  native  country,  in  the  15th  century.  He  wrote  a  La¬ 
tin  tranllation  of  fome  of  Plutarch’s  Lives  ;  Commenta¬ 
ries  on  Ariftotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics  ;  and  the  Life  of 
Charlemagne,  lie  was  fent  to  France  by  the  Florentines, 
to  file  for  fuccour  from  Louis  XI.  againftPope  Sextus  IV. 
but  on  his  journey  died  at  Milan  ;  his  body  was  carried  to 
Florence,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carthufians. 
The  fmall  fortune  he  left  his  children  is  a  proof  of  his 
probity  and  dilintereftednefs.  His  daughters,  like  thofe 
of  Ariftides,  were  married  at  the  public  expence,  as  arv 
acknowledgment  of  his  fervices.  His  funeral  eulogtum. 
was  fpoken  by  Chriftopher  Landini ;  and  an  elegant  epi¬ 
taph,  by  Polition,  was  inferibed  on  his  tomb. 

ACCIDENCE,/’,  [a  corruption  oLaccrdents,  from  acci¬ 
dentia,  Lat.]  The  little  book  containing  the  firft  rudiments, 
of  grammar,  and  explaining  the  properties  of  the  eight 
parts  of  fpeeeh. 

ACCIDENT,  f.  [ accidens ,  Lat.]  The  property  or  qua¬ 
lity  of  any  being,  which  may  be  feparated  from  it,  at  lead 
in  thought.  That  which  happens  unforefeen  ;  cafualty, 
chance. — The  reformation  owed  nothing  to  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  king  Henry.  He  was  only  an  inftrument  of  it 
(as  logicians  fpeak)  by  accident.  Swift. 

Accident,  among  logicians,  is  ufed  in  a  threefold, 
fenfe.  1.  Whatever  does  not  eflentia'lly  belong  to  a  thing  ; 
as  the  clothes  a  man  wears,  or  the  money  in  his  pocket. 
2.  Such  properties  in  any  fubjedt  as  are  not  elfential  to  it  3 
thus  whitenefs.  in  paper  is  an  accidental  quality.  3.  In 
oppolition  to  fubftance,  all  qualities  whatever  are  called 
accidents;  as  fw'eetnefs,  foftnefs,  &c. 

Accident,  in  grammar,  implies  a  property  attached 
to  a  word,  without  entering  into  its  elfential  definition; 
for  every  word,  notwithftanding  its  lignification,  will  he 
either  primitive,  derivative,  iintple,  or  compound,  which 
are  the  accidents  of  words.  A  word  is  laid  to  be  primi¬ 
tive,  when  it  is  taken  from  no  other  word  in  the  language 
in  which  it  is  ufed  :  thus  heaven,  king,  good,  are  primitive 
w'ords.  It  is  Laid  to  be  derivative,  when  it  is  taken  from 
fome  other  word  :  thus,  heavenly,  kingdom,  goodnefs,  &c.  are 
derivatives.  A  fimple  word  is  ealily  diftinguilhed  from  a 
compound  :  thus,  juft,  jujlice,  are  limple  words  ;  unjujl,  it: - 
jujlice,  are  compound  :  res  is  a  fimple  v.  ord,  as  wellas/tztd- 
lica ;  but  refpublica  is  a  compound.  Befides  thele  acci¬ 
dents,  which  are  common  to  all  forts  of  words,  eacli  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  has  its  accidents  :  thus  the  accidents  of  the 
noun  fubftantive  are  the  gender,  declenfion,  and  number  ; 
and  the  adjedtive  has  another  accident,  namely,  the  conu 
parifon.  Seethe  articles  Grammar  and  Language. 

Accident, 
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Accidknt,  in  heraldry,  an  additional  point  or  mark 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or  retained 
without  altering  the  effence  of  the  armour  ;  fuch  as  abate¬ 
ment,  difference,  and  tinffture. 

ACCIDENTAL,  f.  [accidental,  Fr.]  A  property  non- 
effential. — Conceive,  as  much  as  you  can,  of  the  eflentials 
of  any  fubjeft ,  before  you  confider  its  accidentals.  Watts. 

Accidental,  adj.  Having  the  quality  of  an  accident, 
non-effential ;  ufed  with  the  particle  to,  before  that  in 
which  the  accident  inheres. — This  is  accidental  to  a  date  of 
religion,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ordinary  difficulties  of  it.  Tillotfon. — Cafual,  fortuitous, 
happening  by  chance. — Look  upon  things  of  the  mob  ac¬ 
cidental  and  mutable  nature  ;  accidental  in  their  production, 
and  mutable  in  their  continuance  ;  yet  God’s  prefcience  of 
them  is  as  certain  in  him,  as  the  memory  of  them  :s,  or 
can  be,  in  us.  South. —  In  the  following  pail'age  it  feems 
to  llgiiify  adventitious : 

Av,  fuch  a  miniber  as  wind  to  fire, 

That  adds  an  accidental  hercenels  to 

Its  natural  fury.  Denham. 

Accidental,  in  philofophy,  is  applied  to  that  effect 
which  hows  from  fonie  caufe  intervening  by  accident, 
w  ithout  being  fubjedt,  or  at  lead  without  any  appearance 
of  being  fubjedt,  to  general  laws  or  regular  returns.  In 
this  fenfe,  accident  is  oppofed  to  coijlant  and  principal. 
Thus  the  fun’s  place  is,  with  refpedt  to  the  earth,  the  con- 
Itant  and  principal  caufe  of  the  heat  in  fummer  and  the 
cold  in  winter  ;  whereas  winds,  fnows,  and  rains,  are  the 
accidental  caufes  which  often  alter  and  modify  the  action 
of  the  principal  caufe. 

Accidental  Colours,  are  thofe  which  depend  upon 
the  affedtions  of-the  eye,  in  contradiftindtion  to  thofe  which 
belong  to  the  light  itfelf.  The  impreflions  made  upon  the 
eye  by  looking  ftedfaftly  at  a  particular  colour  are  various, 
according  to  the  fingle  colour  or  combination  of  colours 
in  the  object ;  and  they  continue  for  f'ome  time  after  the 
eye  is  withdrawn,  and  give  a  falfe  colouring  to  other  ob- 
jedts.  See  Light  and  Colours. 

Accidental  Point,  in  perfpedtive,  is  that  point  in 
the  horizontal  line  where  the  projections  of  two  lines  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other  meet  the  perfpedtive  plane. 

ACCIDENTALLY,  adv.  After  an  accidental  manner  ; 
non-effentially.  Cafually,  fortuitoufly. — Although  vir¬ 
tuous  men  do  fomelimes  accidentally  make  their  way  to  pre¬ 
ferment,  yet  the  world  is  fo  corrupted,  that  no  man  can 
reafonably  hope  to  be  rewarded  in  it,  merely  upon  account 
of  his  virtue.  Swift. 

ACCIDENTALNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  acci¬ 
dental. 

ACCIDF.NTS,yi  in  law,  are  properly  relievable  in  a 
court  of  equity.  But  there  are  many  accidents  which  are 
alfo  fupplied  in  a  court  of  law  ;  as,  lofs  of  deeds,  miltakes 
in  receipts  or  accounts,  wrong  payments,  deaths  which 
make  itimpoflible  to  perform  a  condition  literally,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  contingencies.  And  there  are  many 
which  cannot  be  relieved  even  in  a  court  of  equity  ;  as,  if 
by  accident  a  recovery  is  ill  differed,  a  devife  ill  executed, 
a  contingent  remainder  dedroyed,  or  a  power  of  leafing 
omitted  in  a  family  fettlement.  3  Blackjl.  431. 

Accidents,  in  afirology,  denote  the  mod  extraordi¬ 
nary  occurrences  in  the  courfe  of  a  perion’s  life,  either 
good  or  bad:  fuch  as  a  remarkable  inftance  of  good  for¬ 
tune,  a  fignal  deliverance,  a  great  ficknefs,  &c. 

ACC1PENSER,  f.  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fiffies 
belonging  to  the  Amphibia  Nantes  of  Linnams.  The  ac- 
cipenier  has  a  fingle  linear  noftril :  the  mouth  is  in  the 
under  part  of  the  head,  and  contains  no  teeth  ;  the  cirri 
are  below  the  fnout,  and  before  the  mouth.  There  are 
three  fpeciesof  this  genus,  viz. 

1.  The  ruthenus  has  4  cirri  and  15  fquamous  protube¬ 
rances.  It  is  a  native  of  Ruffia. 

2.  The  hufo  has  4  cirri ;  the  body  is  naked,  i.  e.  has  ho 
prickles  or  protuberances.  The  ikin  of  the  hufo  is  fo 
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tough  and  ffrong,  that  it  is  employed  for  ropes  in  carts 
and  other  wheel -carriages  ;  and  the  ichthyocollo,  or 
isinglass  of  the  (hops,  famous  as  an  agglut inant,  and 
ufed  alfo  for  the  fining  of  wines,  is  made  from  its  found  or 
feales.  The  hufo  is  the  larged  of  the  genus,  and  grows 
to  twenty-four  feet  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  Danube 
and  the  rivers  of  Ruilia. 

3.  The  durio,  or  durgeon,  with  4  cirri,  and  11  fqua¬ 
mous  protuberances  on  the  back.  ThisEIh  annually  af- 
cends  our  rivers,  but  in  no  great  numbers,  and  is  taken 
by  accident  in  the  falmon-nets.  It  feems  a  fpiritlefs  fibi, 
making  no  manner  of  refidance  when  entangled,  but  is 
drawn  out  of  the  water  like  a  lifelefs  lump.  It  is  feldom 
taken  far  out  at  fea,  but  frequents  fuch  parts  as  are  not 
remote  from  the  actuaries  of  great  rivers.  It  is  admired 
for  the  delicacy  and  firmnefsof  its  flefh,  which  is  white  as 
veal,  and  extremely  good  when  roaded.  It  is  generally 
pickled.  The  mod  we  receive  comes  either  from  the 
Baltic  rivers  or  North  America.  Great  numbers  are  ta¬ 
ken  during  the  dimmer  in  the  lakes  Frifchehaff,  and  Cu- 
rifehhaff  near  Pillau,  in  large  nets  made  of  fmall  cord. 
The  adjacent  diores  are  formed  into  dibricts,  and  farmed 
out  to  companies  of  fifiiermen,  fome  of  which  are  rented 
for  6000  guilders,  or  near  300I.  per  annum.  They  are 
found  in  vad  abundance  in  the  American  rivers  in  May, 
June,  and  July  ;  at  which  time  they  leap  fome  yards  out  of 
the  water,  and,  in  falling,  make  a  noife  to  be  heard  in  dill 
weather  at  fome  milesdidant.  Caviare  is  made  of  the  rows 
of  this,  and  alfo  of  all  other  forts  of  burgeons,  dried, 
falted,  and  packed  up  clofe.  Ichthyocollo,  or  ifinglafs, 
is  likewife  made  of  the  found  of  this  dlh,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  others;  but  in  very  fmall  quantity.  The  durgeon 
grows  to  a  great  fize,  to  the  length  of  eighteen  feet,  and 
to  the  weight  of  5001b.  but  it  is  feldom  taken  in  our  ri¬ 
vers  of  that  bulk.  In  the  manner  of  breeding,  this  fidi 
is  an  exception  among  the  cartilaginous  kind  ;  being,  like 
the  bony  fifh,  oviparous,  f pawning  in  water. 

ACCIPIENT,  f.  [accipiens,  Lat.]  A  receiver,  perhaps 
fometinies  ufed  for  recipient. 

ACCIPITER,  f.  the  name  of  Linnaeus’s  firb  order  of 
birds.  See  Zoology. — Among  the  Romans,  the  term 
accipiter  fignifted  a  hawk  ;  and  which,  from  its  being  very 
carnivorous,  they  confidered  as  a  bird  of  bad  omen. 

ACCISMUS,/.  denotes  a  feigned  refufal  of  fomething 
which  a  perfon  earneftly  defires. 

Accifmus  is  fometinies  confidered  as  a  virtue;  fome- 
times  as  a  vice,  which  Augudus  and  Tiberius  praftifed 
with  great  fuccefs.  Cromwell’s  refufal  of  the  crown  of 
England  may  be  brought  as  an  indance  of  an  accifmus. 
The  word  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  rhetoric,  asafpe- 
cies  of  irony. 

To  ACCITE,  v.a.  [accito,  Lat.J  To  call,  to  fummons ; 
a  word  not  now  in  life. 

ACCITUM,  anciently  a  town  of  Hifpania  Batica,  now 
Finiana,  as  appears  from  an  ancient  infeription ;  fituate  on 
an  eminence  of  the  mountain  Alpuxaras  in  Granada. 

ACCIUS  (Lucius),  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  the  fon  of  a 
freedman,  and,  according  to  St.  Jerom,  born  in  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Hodilius  Mancinus  and  Attilius  Serranus,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  583.  The  titles  of  feveral  of  his  tra¬ 
gedies  are  mentioned  by  various  authors.  He  wrote  on 
the  mod  celebrated  dories  which  had  been  reprefented  on 
the  Athenian  dage  ;  as  Andromache,  Andromeda,  Atreus, 
Clytemnedra,  Medea,  Meleager,  PhiloCtetes,  the  civil 
wars  of  Thebes,  Tereus,  the  Troades,  & c.  Hecompofed 
one  dramatic  piece  wholly  Roman  :  it  was  entitled  Brutus , 
and  related  to  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins.  He  was  fo 
much  eheemed  by  the  public,  that  a  comedian  was  punibi- 
ed  for  only  mentioning  his  name  on  the  dage.  Cicero 
fpeaks  with  great  deridon  of  one  Aceius  who  had  written 
ahidory  ;  and,  as  this  author  had  written  annals,  fome  infid 
that  he  is  the  perfon  cenfured :  but  as  Cicero  himfeif, 
Horace,  Quintilian,  Ovid,  and  Paterculus,  have  fpeken  of 
this  author  with  fo  much  applaufe,  we  cannot  think  it  is 
him  whom  the  Roman  orator  cenfures  with  fo  much  feverity. 

3  Aceius^ 
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Accius,  a  poet  of  the  16th  century,  to  whom  is  attri¬ 
buted  “  A  Paraphrafe  of  flop’s  Fables,”  on  which  Julius 
Skaliger  bellows  great  encomiums. 

ACCLAIM,  f.  [ acclamo ,  Lat.  from  which  probably 
firft  the  verb  acclaim ,  now  loft,  and  then  the  noun.]  A 
Ihout  of  praife,  acclamation : 

The  herald  ends ;  the  Vaulted  firmament 

With  loud  acclaims,  and  vaft  applaufe,  is  rent.-  Dryden. 

ACCLAMATION, f.  [acdamatio,  Lat.]  A  confufed 
noife  or  fiiout  of  joy,  by  which  the  public  exprefs  their  ap- 
■'plaufe,  efteem,  or  approbation. 

Acclamation,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  denotes  a  cer¬ 
tain  form  of  words,  uttered  with  extraordinary  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  in  a  peculiar  tone  fomewhat  refembling  a  fong, 
frequent  in  the  ancient  aflTemblie$.  Acclamations  were 
ufually  accompanied  with  applaufes,  with  which  they  are 
fometimes  confounded  :  though  they  ought  to  be  diftjn- 
guilhed  ;  as  acclamation  was  given  by  the  voice,  applaufe 
by  the  hands ;  add,  that  acclamation  was  alfo  bellowed  on 
perfons  abfent,  applaufe  only  on  thofe  prefent.  Accla¬ 
mation  was  alfo  given  by  women,  whereas  applaufe  feems 
to  have  been  confined  to  men. 

Acclamations  are  of  various  kinds;  ecclefiaftical,  mili¬ 
tary,  nuptial,  fenatorial,  fynodical,  fcholaftic,  theatrical, 
&c.  We  meet  with  loud  acclamations,  mulical  and  ryth¬ 
mical  acclamations;  acclamations  of  joy  and  refpect,  and 
even  of  reproach  and  contumely. 

Acclamations  were  not  unknown  on  the  theatres  in  the 
earlieft  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  but  they  were 
artlefs  then,  and  little  other  than  confufed  Ihouts.  Af¬ 
terwards  they  became  a  fort  of  regular  concerts.  That 
mentioned  by  Phaedrus,  lecture  incolumu  Roma  falvo principe, 
which  was  made  for  Augultus,  and  proved  the  occalion 
of  a  pleafant  miftake  of  a  flute-player  called  Princeps, 
Ihow's  that  mulical  acclamations  were  in  ufe  in  that  empe¬ 
ror’s  reign.  Nero,  paflionately  fond  of  mufic,  took  lpe- 
cial  care  to  improve  and  perfect  the  mu  lie  of  acclamations. 
Charmed  with  the  harmony  w  herewith  the  Alexandrians, 
who  came  to  the  games  celebrated  at  Naples,  had  fung 
his  praifes,  he  brought  feveral  over  to  inftruit  a  number 
of  youth,  chofen  from  among  the  knights  and  people,  in 
the  different  kinds  of  acclamations  pratliled  at  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Thefe  continued  in  ufe  as  long  as  the  reign  of  Thco- 
doric.  But  the  people  did  not  always  make  a  fingle  cho¬ 
rus  ;  fometimes  there  were  two,  who  anfwered  each  other 
alternately :  thus,  when  Nero  played  on  the  theatre,  Burr¬ 
hus  and  Seneca,  who  were  on  either  hand,  giving  the  lig- 
nal  by  clapping,  5000  foldiers  called  Augultals,  began  to 
chant  his  praife,  which  the  fpedtators  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
peat.  The  whole  was  conducted  by  a  mulic-mufter  call¬ 
ed  Mefochorus  or  Paufarius. — To  theatrical  acclamations 
may  be  added  thofe  of  the  foldiery  and  the  people  in 
time  of  triumph.  The  victorious  army  accompanied  their 
general  to  the  capitol ;  and,  among  the  verfes  they  fung  in 
his  praifes,  frequently  repeated  “  Io  Triumphe,”  which 
the  people  anfwered  in  the  fame  drain.  It  was  alfo  in  the 
way  of  acclamation  that  the  foldiers  gave  their  general  the 
title  of  Imperator  after  fome  notable  victory ;  a  title  which 
he  only  kept  till  the  time  of  his  triumph. 

The  acclamations  of  the  fenate  were  fomewhat  more  fe- 
rious  than  the:  popular  ones;  but  arofe  from  the  fame 
.principle,  viz.  a  delire  of  pleafing  the  prince  or  his  favour¬ 
ites  ;  and  aimed  likewife  at  the  fame  end,  either  tq  exprefs 
the  general  approbation  and  zeal  of  the  company,  or  to 
Congratulate  him  on  his  victories,  or  to  make  him  new 
protestations  of  fidelity.  Thefe  acclamations  were  ufually 
given  after  a  report  made  by  fome  fenator,  to  which  the 
reft  all  exprefied  their  confent  by  crying  “  Qnmes,  Om- 
nes ;”  or  elfe,  “  Equum  eft,  Juftum  eft.”  Sometimes  they 
began  with  acclamations,  and  fometimes  ended  with  them 
without  other  debates.  .  It  was  after  this  manner  that  all 
the.  elections  and  proclamations  of  emperors,  made  by  the 
fenate,  were  conducted ;  fon\ething  of  which  practice  is 
ftill  retained  at  modern  elections  of  kings  and  emperors, 
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where'  Vivat  Rex ,  Vive  It  Roi,.  and  Long  live  the  King-,  are 
cuftomary  forms. 

For  the  acclamations  wherewith  authors,  poets,  Sec. 
were  received,  who  recited  their  works  in  public  ;  it  is  to 
be  oblerved,  the  affemblies  for  this  purpofe  were  held 
with  great  parade  in  the  molt  folemn  places,  as  the  capitol, 
temples,  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  houfes  of  great  men. 
Invitations  were  fent  every  where,  in  order  to  make  the 
greater  appearance.  The  chief  care  was,  that  the  accla¬ 
mations  might  be  given  with  all  the  order  and  pomp  poffi- 
ble.  Men  of  fortune  who  pretended  to  wit,  kept  able  ap- 
plauders  in  their  fervice,  and  lent  them  to  their  friends. 
Others  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  prefents  and  treats-. 
Philoftratus  mentions  a  young  man  named  Vavus,  who 
leht  money  to  the  men  of  letters,  and  forgave  the  intereft 
to  fuch  as  applauded  his  exercifes. 

The  acclamations  wherewith  the  fpeftators  honoured 
the  victories  of  the  athletae,  were  a  natural  confequence  of 
the  impetuous  motions  which  attended  the  gymnaftic  games. 
The  cries  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  fometimes  ex- 
prefting  their  companion  and  joy,  fometimes  their  horror 
and  difguft,  are  ftrongly  painted  by  different  poets  and 
orators. 

Acclamations  made  alfo  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  mar¬ 
riage.  They  were  ufed  for  the  omen’s  fake;  being  the 
Lata  Omina,  fometimes  fpoken  of  before  marriage  in  Ro¬ 
man  writers. 

Acclamations,  at  firft  praftifed  in  the  theatre,  and  paf- 
fing  thence  to  the  fenate,  See.  were  in  procefs  of  time  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  a£ts  of  councils,  and  the  ordinary  aflem- 
blies  of  the  church.  The  people  exprefied  their  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  preacher  varioufly ;  the  more  ufual  forms' 
were,  “  Orthodox!  Third  Apoftle,  See."  Thefe  accla¬ 
mations  being  fometimes  carried  to  excefs,  and  often  mif- 
placed,  were  frequently  prohibited  by  the  ancient  doftors, 
and  at  length  abrogated ;  though  they  appear  to  have  been 
in  fome  ufe  as  low  as  the  time  of  St.  Bernard. 

Acclamation  Medals,  among  antiquaries,  fuch  as 
reprefent  the  people  exprefling  their  joy  in  the  pofture  of 
acclamation. 

ACCLIVITY,/!  \_acdivus,  Lat.]  The  fteepnefs  or  dope 
of  a  line  inclining  to  the  horizon,  reckoned  upwards;  as, 
the  afeent  of  an  hill  is  the  acclivity,  the  defeent  is  the  de¬ 
clivity. 

ACCLIVOUS,  adj.  [acclivus,  Lat.]  Riling  with  a  flope. 

To  ACCLOY,  v.  a.  To  fill  up,  in  an  ill  fenfe  ;  tocroud, 
to  fluff  full ;  a  word  almoft  obfolete.  To  fill  to  fatiety  ; 
in  which  fenfe  cloy  is  ftill  in  ufe. — They  that  efcape  beft  in 
the  temperate  zone,  would  be  accloyed  with  long  nights, 
very  tedious,  no  lefs  than  forty  days.  Ray. 

To  ACCOIL,  v.  n.  To  croud,  to  keep  a  coil  about,  tc 
buftle,  to  be  in  a  hurry  :  a  word  now  out  of  ufe. 

ACCOLADE,  f.  a  ceremony  anciently  ufed  in  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  knighthood,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  embrace  or 
kifs,  which  princes  anciently  gave  the  new  knight,  as  a 
token  of  their  afteCtion :  whence  the  word  accolade-,  q.  d. 
a  clalping,  or  taking  round  the  neck.  Others  will  rather 
have  it  to  be  a  blow  on  the  chine  of  the  neck,  given  on 
the  fame  occalion.  Greg,  de  Touts  writes,  that  the  kings 
of  France,  even  of  the  firft  race,  in  conferring  the  gilt 
flioulder-belt,  killed  the  knights  on  the  left  cheek.  For 
the  accole'e,  or  blow,  John  of  Salifbury  allures  us,  was  in 
life  among  the  Normans:  by  this  it  was  that  \\  illiam  the 
Conqueror  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  his  fon 
Henry.  At  firft,  it  was  given  with  the  naked  fift ;  but 
was  afterwards  changed  into  a  blow  with  the  flat  of  the 
fword  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  knight. 

ACCOLEF,/.  fometimes  fynoymous  with  Accolade. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  fenfes  in  heraldry  :  fometimes  it  is 
applied  to  two  thing's  joined  ;  at  other  times,  to  animals 
with  crowns,  or  collars,  jibout  their  necks,  as  the  lion  in 
the  Ogilvy's  arms;  and,  iaftly,  to  kews,  battons,  nvjces, 
fwords,  &c.  placed  faltjerwife  behind  the  fliield. 

ACCOLENT,/.  [accolens,  Lat.]  He  that  inhabits  near 
a  place ;  a  borderer. 

CL.  AC  COLT  L 
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ACCOLTI  (Bernardo),  fe'cretary  to  the  republic  of 
Florence,  was  furnamed  L’Unico,  or  the  Nonfuch,  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  great  extent  of  his  underftanding,  the  va¬ 
riety  of  fciences  he  had  acquired,  and  the  excellency  of 
his  poetic  vein;  which  not  only  gained  him  a  feat  among 
the  academicians  of  the  court  of  Urbino,  but  made  that 
great  Mecsmas,  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1520,  create  him  prince 
of  the  Hate  of  Nepi.  He  wrote  many  pieces;  among 
others,  a  collection  of  beautiful  poems,  printed  at  Venice 
in  1519  and  1 553. 

ACCOMMODABLE,  adj.  [_accommodabilis,  Lat.]  That 
which  may  be  fitted;  with  the  particle  to. — As  there  is  in¬ 
finite  variety  in  the  circumftances  of  perfons,  tilings,  ac¬ 
tions,  times,  and  places ;  fo  we  muff  be  furnifhed  with  fuch 
general  rules  as  are  accommodabk  to  all  this  variety,  by  a 
wife  judgment  and  difcretion.  Watts. 

To  ACCOMMODATE,  v.  a.  [ acccmmodo ,  Lat.]  To 
fupj  ly  with  conveniences  of  any  kind.  It  has  with  before 
the  ihing.  With  the  particle  to,  to  adapt,  to  fit,  to  make 
conllflent  with.  To  reconcile;  to  adjuft  what  feems  in¬ 
continent,  or  at  variance;  to  make  coniifiency  appear. 

To  Accommodate,  v.  n.  To  be  conformable  to. — • 
They  make  the  particular  enfigns  of  the  twelve  tribes  ac¬ 
commodate  unto  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac.  Brown. 

Accommodate,  adj.  \_accommodalus,  Lat.]  Suitable, 
fit:  11  fed  fometimes  with  the  particle  for,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  with  to. — They  are  fo  aCted  and  directed  by  na¬ 
ture,  as  to  calf  their  eggs  in  fuch  places  as  are  mod  accom¬ 
modate  for  the  exclufion  of  their  young,  and  where  there 
is  food  le  idy  for  them  as  foon  as  they  be  hatched.  Ray. 
— In  thefe  cafes  we  examine  the  why,  the  what,  and  the 
how,  of  tilings,  and  propofe  means  accommodate  to  the  end. 
V  Ef  range. 

ACCOMMOD ATELY,  adv.  Suitably,  fitly. 

ACCOMMODATION,  f.  Provifioti  of  conveniences. 
In  the  plural,  conveniencies,  things  requifite  to  eafe  or 
refrefhment.  Compolition  of  a  difference,  reconciliation, 
adjustment.  Adaptation,  fitnefs;  with  the  particles. — • 
The  organization  of  the  body,  with  accommodation  to  its 
functions,  is  fitted  with  the  moll  curious  inechanifm. 
Hale. 

Accommodation,  in  a  fcriptural  fenfe,  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  one  thing,  by  analogy,  to  another;  or  the  ma¬ 
king  two  or  more  things  agree  with  one  another.  To  know 
a  thing  by  accommodation,  is  to  know  it  by  the  idea  of  a  fi- 
milar  thing  referred  thereto.  A  prophecy  of  Scripture  is 
laid  to  be  fulfilled  various  ways;  properly,  as  when  a 
thing  foretold  comes  to  pafs;  and  improperly,  or  by  way 
of  accommodation,  when  an  event  happens  to  any  place  or 
people,  like  to  w'hat  fell  out  fome  time  before  to  another. 
Thus,  the  words  of  Ifaiah,  fpoken  to  thofe  of  his  own 
time,  are  faid  to  be  fulfilled  in  thofe  who  lived  in  our 
Saviour’s ;  and  are  accommodated  to  them :  “Ye  hypocrites, 
well  did  Ifaias  prophecy  of  you,  &c.”  which  fame  words 
St.  Paul  afterwards  accommodates  to  the  Jews  of  his  time. 

The  primitive  church  accommodated  multitudes  of  Jew- 
ifll,  and  even  heathen,  ceremonies  and  practices,  to  Chrif- 
lian  purpofes;  but  the  Jews  had  before  done  the  fame  by 
the  Gentiles :  fome  will  even  have  circumcifion,  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,  brazen  ferpent,  &c.  to  have  been  originally  of 
Egyptian  ufe,  and  only  accommodated  by  Mofes  to  the  pur¬ 
pofes  of  Judaifm. 

ACCOMPANIER,/.  The  perfon  that  makes  part  of 
the  company;  companion. 

To  ACCOMPANY,  v.  a.  [ accompagner ,  Fr.]  To  be 
with  anofher  as  a  companion.  It  is  ufed  both  of  perfons 
and  things: 

Go  vifit  her,  in  her  chafte  bower  of  reft, 

.Accompany’’ d  with  angel-like  delights.  Spenfcr. 

To  Accompany,  v.  n.  To  alTociate  with;  to  become 
a  companion  to. — No  man  in  effect  doth  accompany  with 
•others,  but  he  learneth,  ere  he  is  aware,  fome  gefture, 
voice,  or  fafhion.  Bacon. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,./,  Something  attending  or  add- 
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ed  as  a  circumftance  to  another,  either  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment,  or  for  the  fake  of  fymmetry. 

Accompaniment,  in  mufic,  denotes  the  inftruments 
which  accompany  a  voice,  in  order  to  fuftain  it,  as  well  as 
to  make  the  mufic  more  full.  The  accompaniment  is  ufed 
in  recitative  as  well  as  in  fong;  on  the  (fage,  as  well  as  in 
the  choir,  See.  The  ancients  had  likewife  their  accompa¬ 
niments  on  the  theatre ;  they  had  even  different  kinds  of 
inftruments  to  accompany  the  chorus,  from  thofe  which 
accompanied  the  aCtors  in  the  recitation. — The  accompa¬ 
niment  among  the  moderns,  is  frequently  a  different  part  or 
melody  from  the  fong  it  accompanies.  It  is  difputed  w  he- 
ther  it  was  fo  among  the  ancients.  It  is  generally  alleged, 
that  their  accompaniments  went  no  farther  than  the  play¬ 
ing  in  ottave,  or  in  antiphony  to  the  voice. 

Accompaniment,  in  painting,  denotes  fuch  objects 
as  are  added,  either  by  way  of  ornament,  or  probability ; 
as  dogs,  guns,  game,  See.  in  a  hunting-piece. 

Accompaniment,  in  heraldry,  any  thing  added  to  a 
a  fhield  by  way  of  ornament ;  as  the  belt,  mantling,  fup- 
porters,  &c.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  bearings  about  a 
principal  one  ;  as  a  faltier,  bend,  fefs,  chevron,  &c. 

ACCOMPLICE,/.  [ complice ,  Fr.  from  complex,  a  word 
in  the  barbarous  Latin  much  in  ufe.  ]  An  affociate,  a  par¬ 
taker,  ufually  in  an  ill  fenfe.  A  partner,  or  co-operator  ;■ 
in  a  fenfe  indifferent.  It  is  ufed  with  the  particle  to  before 
a  thing,  and  with  before  a  perfon  : 

Childlefs  Arturius,  vaftly  rich  before, 

Thus  by  his  Ioffes  multiplies  his  (lore, 

Sufpefiled  for  accomplice  to  the  fire. 

That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher.  Dry  den. 
Who,  fhould  they  fteal  for  want  of  his  relief, 

He  judg’d  himfelf  accomplice  with  the  thief.  Dryden. 

To  ACCOMPLISH,  v.  a.  [accomplir,  Fr.  from  complco, 
Lat.]  To  complete,  to  execute  fully ;  as,  to  accomplifh  a 
defign.  To  complete  a  period  of  time.  To  fulfil;  as  a 
prophecy.  To  gain,  to  obtain.  To  adorn,  or  furnifh,  ei¬ 
ther  mind  or  body. 

ACCOMPLISHED,  part.  adj.  Complete  in  fome  qua¬ 
lification.  Elegant;  finifhed  in  refpeCt  of  embellifhments ; 
ufed  commonly  of  acquired  qualifications,  without  inclu¬ 
ding  moral  excellence. 

ACCOMPLISHER,  f.  The  perfon  that  accomplifhes. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT/.  [accompUJfemevt,  Fr.]  Com¬ 
pletion,  full  performance,  perfection.  Completion;  as, 
of  a  prophecy.  The  aCt  of  obtaining  or  perfecting  any 
thing;  attainment;  completion.  Embellifhment,  elegance, 
ornament  of  mind  or  body. — Young  heirs,  and  elder  bro¬ 
thers,  from  their  own  reflecting  upon  the  eftates  they  are 
born  to,  and,  therefore,  thinking  all  other  accompli/hments 
unneceffary,  are-  of  no  manner  of  ufe  but  to  keep  up  their 
families.  Addifon. 

Accomplishment,  in  a  fcriptural  fenfe,  is  princi¬ 
pally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  events  foretold  by  the  Jewifh 
prophets  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  fulfilled  under  the 
New.  We  fay  a  literal  accomplifliment,  a  myftical  or  fpi- 
ritual  accompli Ihment,  a  fingle  accomplifhment,  a  double 
accomplifliment,  a  Jewifh  accomplifhment,  a  Chriftian,  a 
heathen,  accomplifhment.  The  fame  prophecy  is  fome¬ 
times  accomplifhed.in  all,  or  in  feveral  of  thofe  different 
ways.  Thus,  of  fome  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tef¬ 
tament,  the  Jews  find  a  literal  accompliihment  in  their 
own  hiffory,  about  the  time  when  the  prophecy  was  given : 
the  Chriftians  find  another  in  Chrift,  or  the  earlieft  days 
of  the  church;  the  heathens  another,  in  fome  of  their 
emperors;  the  Mahometans  another,  in  their  legiflator. 
See.  There  are  two  principal  ways  of  accomplilhing  a 
prop’nechy;  direbify,  and  by  accommodation.  See  Accom¬ 
modation  a'nd  Prophecy. 

ACCOMPT,/  [Fr.  compter  and  compte,  anciently  ac - 
compter .]  An  account,  a  reckoning.  See  Account. 

To  ACCORD,  v.  a.  [derived  by  fome  from  corcla,  the 
firing  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  by  others  from  cord  a,  hearts ; 
in  the  firfi  implying  harmony }  in  the  other  unity -1  Tcnnake 
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agree;  to  adjufl  one  thing  to  another;  with  the  particle 
to.  To  bring  to  agreement;  to  compofe;  to  accommo¬ 
date. 

To  Accord,  v.  n.  To  agree,  to  fait  one  with  another; 
with  the  particle  with. — Several  of  the  main  parts  of  Mo- 
fes’s  hiftory,  as  concerning  the  flood,  and  the  firft  fathers 
of  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world,  do  very  well  accord 
with  the  moftancient  accounts  of  profane  hiftory.  Tillotfon. 

Accord ,  f.  [ accord ,  Fr.]  A  compact;  an  agreement; 
adjuftment  of  a  difference.  Concurrence,  union  of  mind. 
Harmony,  fymmetry,  juft  correfpondence  of  one  thing 
with  another. — Beauty  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  juft  accord  and 
mutual  harmony  of  the  members,  animated  by  a  healthful 
conftitution.  Drydcn. — Own  accord;  voluntary  motion : 
ufed  both  of  perfons  and  things.  Aftion  in  fpeaking, 
correfpondent  to  the  words. 

Accord,  in  law,  is  an  agreement  between  the  party 
injuring  and  the  party  injured,  where  one  is  injured  by  a 
trefpafs  or  offence  done,  or  on  a  contract,  to  fatisfy  him 
with  fome  recompence ;  which,  if  executed  and  perform¬ 
ed,  ftiall  be  a  good  bar  in  law,  if  the  other  party  after  the 
accord  performed  bring  any  afition  for  the  fame.  As  if  a 
man  contrail  to  build  a  houfe,  or  to  deliver  a  horfe,  and 
fail  in  it;  this  is  an  injury,  for  which  the  fuft'erer  may 
have  his  remedy  by  action:  but,  if  the  party  injured  ac¬ 
cepts  a  fum  of  money  or  other  thing  as  a  fatisfaftion,  this 
is  a  redrefs  of  that  injury,  and  entirely  takes  away  the  ac¬ 
tion.  3  Blackjl  15. 

The  accord  mull  be  executed  before  the  aition  be  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  therefore  an  accord  to  do  a  thing  at  a  day  to 
come  is  not  good.  But,  if  it  be  executed  before  the  ac¬ 
tion  commenced,  it  is  good,  although  it  was  executory  only 
at  the  time  of  the  accord.  1  Rolfs  Rep.  129. 

If  a  man  plead  an  accord,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  plead  it  as 
a  fatisfaftion,  and  not  by  way  of  accord  ;  and  therefore  he 
need  fay  no  more  than  that  the  defendant  gave  fo  much  to 
the  plaintiff'  in  fatisfaftion,  which  the  plaintiff'  received. 
9  Co.  80. 

The  defendant  muft  plead  that  the  plaintiff  accepted  the 
thing  agreed  upon  in  full  fatisfaftion ;  and,  if  it  be  on  a 
bond,  it  muft  be  in  fatisfaftion  of  the  money  mentioned 
in  the  condition,  and  not  of  the  bond  itfelf,  for  that  can¬ 
not  be  difeharged  but  by  writing  under  hand  and  feal. 
Cro.  Ja.  254. 

Accord,  in  painting,  is  the  harmony  that  reigns  among 
the  lights  and  fliades  of  a  picture. 

ACCORDANCE, f.  Agreement  with  a  perfon;  with 
the  particle  with.  Conformity  to  fomething. — The  only 
way  of  defining  of  fin,  is,  by  the  contrariety  to  the  will  of 
God;  as  of  good,  by  the  accordance  with  that  will.  Ham¬ 
mond. 

ACCORDANT,  adj.  [accordant,  Fr.]  Willing;  in  a 
good  humour.  Not  in  life. 

ACCORDING,  prep,  [from  accord,  of  which  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  participle,  and  is  therefore  never  ufed  but  with  to.  ] 
In  a  manner  fuitably  to,  agreeably  to,  in  proportion.— Our 
zeal,  then,  fhould  be  according  to  the  whole  gofpel :  not 
only  according  to  its  truths,  but  precepts:  not  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  free  grace,  but  neceffary  duties:  not  only  accord- 
ing  to  its  myfteries,  but  alfo  its  commandments.  Sprat. — ■ 
With  regard  to.  In  proportion.  The  following  phrafe 
is,  1  thi  k,  vicious  :• — A  man  may,  with  prudence  and  a 
good  confidence,  approve  of  the  profeffed  principles  of 
one  party  more  than  the  other,  according  as  he  thinks  they 
belt  promife  the  good  of  church  and  ftate.  Swift. 

ACCORDINGLY,  adv.  Agreeably,  fuitably,  conform¬ 
ably. — Mealy  fubftances,  fermented,  turn  four.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  given  to  a  weak  child,  they  ftill  retain  their  nature ; 
for  bread  will  give  them  the  cholic.  Arbuthnot. 

ACCORDS  (Stephen  Tabourot,  Seigneur  des),  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon  in  France,  and  king’s  ad¬ 
vocate  in  the  baiiiwic  and  chancery  of  that  city,  born  in 
the  year  1549.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  leading. 
His  work,  'inti tied  “  Les  Touches,”  was  publifthedat  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1585;  which  is  indeed  a  collection  of  witty  poems, 
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but  worked  up  rather  in  too  loofe  a  manner,  according  to 
the  licentious  tafte  of  that  age.  His  Bigarrures  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  fame  ftrain.  He  was  cenfured  for  this  way  of 
writing,  which  obliged  him  to  publilh  an  apology.  The 
lordlhip  of  Accords  is  an  imaginary  fief  or  title  from  the 
device  of  his  anceftors,  which  was  a  drum,  with  the  mot¬ 
to,  a  tons  accords,  “  chiming  with  all.”  He  had  fent  a 
fonnet  to  a  daughter  of  M.  Begat,  the  great  and  learned 
prelident  of  Burgundy,  “  who  (fays  he)  did  me  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  love  me  : — And,  inafmuch  (continues  he),  as  I  had 
fubferibed  my  fonnet  with  only  my  device,  a  tous  accords, 
this  lady  firft  nicknamed  me,  in  her  anfwer,  Seigneur  des 
Accords-,  by  which  title  her  father  alfo  called  me  feveral 
times.  For  this  reafon  I  chofe  this  furname,  not  only  in 
all  my  writings  compofed  at  that  time,  but  even  in  thefe 
books.”  tie  died  July  24th,  1561,  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  age. 

To  ACCOST,  v.  a.  [ accojler ,  Fr.]  To  fpeak  to  firft ;  to 
toaddrefs;  to  falute. — You  miftake,  knight:  accojl  her, 
front  her,  board  her,  woo  her,  affail  her.  Shakcfpcare. 

ACCOSTABLE,  adj.  Eafy  of  accefs;  familiar.  Not 
in  life. — They  were  both  indubitable,  ftrong,  and  high- 
minded,  men,  yet  of  fweet  and  accojlabie  nature,  almoft 
equally  delighting  in  the  prefs  and  affluence  of  dependents 
and  fuitors.  H'otton. 

ACCOUNT, J'  [from  the  old  French 'accompt,  from  com¬ 
putus,  Lat.  It  was  originally  written  accompt-,  but,  by 
gradually  foftening  the  pronunciation,  in  time  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  changed  to  account.  ]  A  computation  of  debts  or 
expences;  a  regifter  of  facts  relating  to  money.  The 
ftate  or  refult  of  a  computation  ;  as,  the  account  (lands  thus 
between  us.  Such  a  ftate  of  perfons  or  things,  as  may 
make  them  more  or  lefts  worthy  of  being  confidered  in  the 
reckoning.  Value,  or  eftimation. — I  fhould  make  more 
account  of  their  judgment,  who  are  men  of  fenfe,  and  yet 
have  never  touched  a  pencil,  than  of  the  opinion  given  by 
the  greateft  part  of  painters.  Dryden. — Profit;  advantage: 
to  turn  to  account,  is  to  produce  advantage. — We  would 
eftablilli  our  fouls  in  fuch  a  folid  and  fubftantial  virtue,  as 
will  turn  to  account  in  that  great  day,  when  it  muft  (land 
the  teft  of  infinite  wifdom  and  juftice.  Addifon. — Diftinc- 
tion,  dignity,  rank. — There  is  fuch  a  peculiarity  in  Ho¬ 
mer’s  manner  of  apoftrophizing  Eumaeus :  it  is  generally 
applied,  by  that  poet,  only  to  men  of  account  and  diftinc- 
tion.  Pope. — A  reckoning  verified  by  finding  the  value  of 
a  thing  equal  to  what  it  was  accounted. — Confidering  the 
ufual  motives  of  human  actions,  which  are  pleafure,  pro¬ 
fit,  and  ambition,  I  cannot  yet  comprehend  how  thofe  per¬ 
fons  find  their  account  in  any  of  the  three.  Swift. — A  reck¬ 
oning  referred  to,  or  fum  charged  upon,  any  particular 
perfon;  and  thence,  figuratively,  regard;  confideration ; 
fake. — This  muft  be  always  remembered,  that  nothing  can 
come  into  the  account  of  recreation,  that  is  not  done  with 
delight.  Locke. — Nothing  can  recommend  itfelf  to  our 
love,  on  any  other  account,  but  either  as  it  promotes  our 
prefent,  or  is  a  means  to  affure  to  us  a  future,  happinefs. 
Rogers. — A  narrative,  relation;  in  this  ufe  it  may  feem  to' 
derived  from  conte,  Fr.  a  tale,  a  narration.  The  review  or 
examination  of  an  affair  taken  by  authority ;  as,  the  magis¬ 
trate  took  an  account  of  the  tumult.  The  relation  and 
reafons  of  a  tranfaftion  given  to  a  perfon  in  authority. — 
The  true  ground  of  morality  can  only  be  the  will  and  law 
of  a  God  who  fees  men  in  the  dark,  has  in  his  hands  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments,  and  power  enough  to  call  to  ac- 
count  the  proudeft  offender.  Locke. — Explanation;  align¬ 
ment  of  caufes. — It  is  eafy  to  give  account,  how  it  came  to 
pafs,  that,  though  all  men  defire  happinefs,  yet  their  wills- 
carry  them  contrarily.  L.ocke. — An  opinion  previoufly 
eftabiilhed. — A  prodigal  young  fellow,  that  had  fold  his 
clothes,  upon  the  fight  of  a  fwallow,  made  account  that 
fummer  was  at  hand,  and  away  v/ent  his  fhirt  too.  L’E- 
f  range. — The  reafons  of  any  thing  collected. — Being  con¬ 
vinced,  upon  all  accounts ,  that  they  had  the  fame  reafon  to 
believe  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour,  as  that  of  any  other 
perfon  to  which  they  themfelves  were  not  actually  eye- 

witneiles. 
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witneffes,  they  were  bound,  by  all  the  rules  of  hidorical 
faith,  and  of  right  reafon,  to  give  credit  to  this  hidory. 
Addifon. 

Account,  in  law,  is  a  writ  or  action,  commanding  the 
defendant  to  render  a  juft  account  to  the  plaintiff,  or  fhew 
to  the  court  good  caufe  to  the  contrary.  In  this  action,  if 
the  plaintiff  f  ucceeds,  there  are  two  judgments ;  the  ftrft 
is,  that  the  defendant  do  account  (quod  computet)  before 
auditors  appointed  by  the  court ;  and,  when  fuch  account 
is  finifhed,  then  the  fecond  judgment  is,  that  he  pay  to  the 
plaintiff  fo  much  as  he  is  found  in  arrear.  This  action, 
by  the  old  common  law,  laid  only  againft  the  parties  them- 
felves,  and  not  their  executors ;  becaufe  matters  of  account 
relied  folely  in  their  own  knowledge.  But  this  defeat  was 
remedied  by  datute  4  Anne,  c.  16.  which  gives  an  aftion 
of  account  againft  the  executors  and  adminiftrators.  But 
however  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  mod  ready  and 
effectual  way  to  fettle  theie  matters  of  account,  is  by  bill 
in  a  court  of  equity,  where  a  difeovery  may  be  had  on 
the  defendant’s  oath,  without  relying  merely  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  the  plaintiff  may  be  able  to  produce.  There¬ 
fore  actions  of  account,  to  compel  a  man  to  bring  in  and 
fettle  his  accounts,  are  now  very  feldom  u fed ;  though, 
when  an  account  is  once  dated,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  an  action  upon  the  implied  ajfumpjtt  to  pay  the  balance. 

3  Blachjl.  162. 

A  plea  of  a  dated  account  is  bad,  unlefs  it  diews  the  ac¬ 
count  was  in  writing,  and  what  the  balance  was.  2  Atk.  399. 

A  dated  account  is  not  an  extinguiflwient  of  the  original 
debt;  therefore  it  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  action 
for  the  debt.  Bur.  Mansf  9. 

Account  is  taken  fometimes,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  for 
the  computation  of  time  :  thus  we  fay,  “  the  Julian  Ac¬ 
count,  the  Gregorian  Account,  &c.”  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
equivalent  to  Jlytt. 

To  Account,  v.  a.  To  edeem,  to  think,  to  hold  in 
opinion.  To  reckon,  to  compute. — Neither  the  motionof 
the  moon,  whereby  months  are  computed,  nor  the  fun, 
w  hereby  years  are  accounted,  con/ideth  of  whole  numbers. 
Brown. — To  adign  to,  as  a  debt;  with  the  particle  to. — 
For  fome  years  really  accrued  the  yearly  fum  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  king’s  coffers :  and  it  was,  in 
truth,  the  only  project  that  was  accounted  to  his  own  fer- 
vice.  Clarendon. — To  hold  in  elteem ;  with*/. — Silver  was 
nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  Chron. 

To  Account,  v.  n.  To  reckon.  To  give  account,  to 
adign  the  caufes ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  followed  by  the  par¬ 
ticle /or. — If  any  one  Ihould  afk,  why  our  general  conti¬ 
nued  fo  eafy  to  the  lad  ?  1  know  no  other  way  to  account  for  it, 
but  by  that  unmeafurable  love  of  wealth,  which  his  bed 
friends  allow  to  be  his  predominant  paflion.  Swift.— To 
make  up  the  reckoning;  toanfw.er;  withy's?-.* 

Then  thou  (halt  fee  him  plung’d,  when  lead  he  fears, 

At  once  accounting  for  his  deep  arrears.  Dryden. 

To  appear  as  the  medium,  by  which  any  thing  may  be  ex¬ 
plained. — Such  as  .have  a  faulty  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  ought  to  eat  very  little  at  a  time;  becaufe  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  quantity  of  freih  chyle  mud  make  that  cir¬ 
culation  dill  more  uneafy;  which,  indeed,  is  the  cafe  of 
confumptive  and  fome  .adhmatic  perfons,  and  accounts for 
the  fymptoms  they  are  troubled  with  after  eating.  Arbutknot. 

ACCOUNTABLE,  adj.  Of  whom  an  account  may  be 
required  ;  who  mud  anfwer  for :  followed  by  the  particle 
to  before  the  perfon,  and  for  before  the  tiling : 

Accountable  to  none. 

But  to  my  conference  and  any  God  alone.  , Oldham. 

The  good  magHfrate  will  make  no  didin&ion ;  for  the 
judgment  is  God’s;  and  he  will  look  upon  inmfelf  as  ac¬ 
countable  at  his  bar  far  the  equity  of  it.  Attcrbury. 

ACCOUNTANT,  adj.  Accountable  to ;  refponlible 
for.  Not  in  ufe. 

Accountant,/.  A  computer;  a  man  (killed  or  em¬ 
ployed  in  accounts. — Ina  more  redrifted  fenfe,  it  is  applied 
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to  a  perfon,  or  officer,  appointed  to  keep  the  accounts  of  at 
public  company  or  office;  as  the  South-Sea  and  the  Indi* 
Companies,  the  Bank,  the  Extife,  &c. 

ACCOUNTANTSHIP,/.  The  art  of  keeping  and  ba¬ 
lancing  accounts.  Sec  Book-keeping. 

ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL,  /  an  officer  in  the 
court  of  Chancery  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  moneys  lodged  in  the  court  indead  of  the  maders, 
and  convey  the  fame  to  the  bank  of  England  for  fecurity. 

ACCOUNT-BOOK,  f.  A  book  containing  accounts. 

ACCOUNTING/!  The  aft  of  .reckoning,  or  making 
tip  of  accounts. — This  method  faithfully  obferved,  mult 
keep  a  man  from  breaking,  or  running  behind-hand  in  his 
fpiritual  edate ;  Which,  without  frequent  accountings,  he 
will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent.  South. 

To  ACCOUPLE,  v.  a.  [ decoupler ,  Fr. }  To  join,  to  link 
together.  We  now  ufe  couple. 

To  ACCOURAGE,  v.  a,  To  animate.  Nowobfolete. 

To  ACCOURT,  xi.  a.  To  entertain  with  courtfhip,  or 
courtefy.  Not  now  in  ufe. 

To  ACCOUTRE,  v.a.  [ accoiitrcr ,  Fr.]  To  drefs;  to 
equip. 

ACCOUTREMENT,/  [accoutrement,  Fr.  ]  Drefs.equi- 
page,  furniture  relation  to  the  perfon ;  trappings,  orna¬ 
ments  : 

How  gay,  with  all  tiff  accoutrements  of  war, 

The  Britons  come,  with  gold  well-fraught.  Phil, 

ACCRETION,/  [ accretio ,  Lat.]  The  act  of  growing 
to  another,  fo  as  to  increafe  it. — Plants  do  nourifii ;  inani¬ 
mate  bodies  do  not :  they  have  an  accretion,  but  no  alimen¬ 
tation.  Bacon. 

Accretion,  in  phyfics,  the  increafe  or  growth  of  an 
organicai  body,  by  the  acceffion  of  new  parts.  See  Nu¬ 
trition,  Plants,  and  Vegetables. 

Accretion,  among  civilians,  the  property  acquired 
in  a  vague  or  unoccupied  thing,  by  its  adhering  to  or  fol¬ 
lowing  another  already  occupied  :  thus,  if  a  legacy  be  left 
to  two  perfons,  one  of  whom  dies  before  the  tedator,  the 
legacy  devolves  to  the  furvivor  by  right  of  accretion. 

ACCRETIVE,  adj.  Growing;  that  which  by  growth 
is  added. — If  the  motion  be  very  flow,  we  perceive  it  not  ; 
we  have  no  fenfe  of  the  accretive  motion  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals:  and  the  fly  fliadow  deals  away  upon  the  dial;  and 
the  quicked  eye  can  difeover  no  more  but  that  it  is  gone. 
Glanziille. 

To  ACCROACH,  v.  a.  [ accrochcr ,  Fr.]  To  draw  to  one 
as  with  a  hook;  to  gripe;  to  draw  away  by  degrees  what 
is  another’s. 

ACCROACHMENT,/.  The  act  of  accroaching. 

ACCROCHE,/.  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  thing’s  being 
hooked  with  another. 

To  ACCRUE,  v .  n.  [from  the  participle  accru,  formed 
from  accroitre,  Fr.]  To  accede  to,  to  be  added  to;  as,  a 
natural  produftion  or  effect,  without  any  particular  re- 
fpect  to  good  or  ill.  To  be  added,  as  an  advantage  or  im¬ 
provement,  in  a  fenfe  inclining  to  good  rather  than  ill ;  in 
w  hich  meaning  it  is  more  frequently  ufedby  later  authors. 
To  append  to,  to  arife  from  :  as,  an  ill  confequence;  this 
fenfe  feems  to  be  lefs  proper.  Ina  commercial  fenfe,  to 
be  produced,  or  arife ;  as,  profits.  To  follow,  as  lofs ;  a 
vicious  ufe. 

ACCUBATION,/  a  padure  of  the  body,  between  fit- 
ting  and  lying.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  accubare, 
compounded  of  ad,  tp,  and  cubo,  I  lie  down.  Accubaticn, 
or  accubitus,  was  the  table-podure  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  whence  we  find  the  words  particularly  ufed  for  the 
lying,  or  rather  (as  we  call  it)  fitting,  down.to  meat.  The 
Greeks  introduced  this  poflure.  The  Romans,  during 
the  frugal  ages  of  the  republic,  were  drangers  to  it :  but, 
as  luxury  got  footing,  this  podure  came  to  be  adopted,  at 
lead  by  the  men ;  for,  as  to  women,  it  was  reputed  an  in¬ 
decency  In  them  to  lie  dowm  among  the  men  :  though,,  af¬ 
terwards,  this  too  was  got  over.  But  children  did  not  lie 
down,  nor  fervants,  nor  foldiers,  nor  perfons  of  meaner 
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condition,  but  took  their  meals  fitting,  as  a  poflure  lefs 
indulgent.  The  Roman  manner  of  difpofing  themfelves 
at  table  was  this :  A  low  round  table  was  placed  in  the  cce- 
naculum,  or  dining-room  ;  and,  about  this,  ufually  three, 
fometimes  only  two,  beds  or  couches;  according  to  the 
number  of  which,  it  was  called  biclinium  or  triclinium. 
Thefe  were  covered  with  a  fort  of  bed-clothes,  richer  or 
plainer  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon,  and  fur- 
ni Hied  with  quilts  and  pillows,  that  the  guefts  might  lie  the 
more  commodioufly.  There  were  ufually  three  perfons 
on  each  bed;  to  crowd  more,  was  efteemed  fordid.  In 
eating,  they  laydown  on  their  left  fides,  with  their  heads 
refling  on  the  pillows,  or  rather  on  their  elbows.  The 
firft  lay  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  his  feet  extended  be¬ 
hind  the  back  of  the  fecond  ;  the  fecond  lay  with  the  back 
of  his  head  towards  the  navel  of  the  firft,  only  feparated 
by  a  pillow,  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the  third;  and 
ho  of  the  third,  or  fourth.  The  middle  place  was  efteem¬ 
ed  the  moft  honourable.  Before  they  came  to  table,  they 
changed  their  clothes,  putting  on  what  they  called  cocna- 
torii  vejlis ,  the  dining-garment ;  and  pulled  oft  their  flioes, 
to  prevent  fouling  the  couch. 

ACCUBITOR,/.  an  ancient  officer  of  the  emperors  of 
Conflantinople,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  lie  near  the  empe¬ 
ror.  He  was  the  head  of  the  youth  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  had  the  cubicularis  and  procubitor  under  him. 

To  ACCUMB,  v.  a.  [accumbo ,  Lat.]  To  lie  at  table  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  manner. 

AC  CUM  BENT,  adj.  [ accumbens ,  Lat.]  Leaning. — The 
Roman  recumbent,  or,  more  properly,  accumbent,  pofture 
in  eating,  was  introduced  after  the  firft  Punic  war.  Ar- 
buthnot . 

To  ACCUMULATE,  v.  a.  [from  accumulo,  Lat.]  To 
heap  one  tiling  upon  another ;  to  pile  up,  to  heap  toge¬ 
ther.  It  is  ufed  either  literally,  as,  to  accumulate  money ; 
or'  figuratively,  as,  to  accumulate  merit  or  wickednefs  : 

If  thou  doft  flander  her,  and  torture  me, 

Never  pray  more ;  abandon  all  remorfe ; 

On  horror’s  head  horrors  accumulate ; 

For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add.  Shakefpcare. 

ACCUMULATION,  f.  The  aft  of  accumulating. 
The  ftate  of  being  accumulated. 

Accumulation  of  Degrees,  in  an  univerfity,  is  the 
taking  feveral  of  them  together,  or  at  fmaller  intervals  than 
ufual  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  univerfity. 

ACCUMULATIVE,  adj.  That  which  accumulates. 
That  which  is  accumulated. 

ACCUMULATOR, J.  He  that  accumulates;  a  ga¬ 
therer  or  heaper  together. — Injuries  may  fall  upon  the 
paftive  man,  yet,  without  revenge,  there  would  be  no 
broils  and  quarrels,  the  great  accumulators  and  multipliers 
of  injuries. 

ACCURACY, f  [ accuratio ,  Lat.]  ExaCtnefs,  nicety. — ■ 
Qjricknefs  of  imagination  .is  feen  in  the  invention,  fertility 
in  the  fancy,  and  the  accuracy  in  the  expreffion.  Dry  den. 

ACCURATE,  adj.  \_accuratus ,  Lat.]  ExatSl,  as  oppofed 
to  negligence  or  ignorance,  applied  to  perfons.  ExaCt, 
without  defect  or  failure,  applied  to  things.  Determinate ; 
precifely  fixed. 

ACCURATELY,  adv.  In  an  accurate  manner ;  exact- 
y,  without  error,  nicely. — That  all  thefe  diftances,  mo- 
ions,  and  quantities  of  matter,  fhould  be  fo  accurately  and 
harmonioufLy  adjufted  in  this  great  variety  of  our  fyttem, 
is  above  the  fortuitous  hits  of  blind  material  caufes,  and 
mu  ft  certainly  flow  from  that  eternal  fountain  of  wifdom. 
Bentley. 

ACCURATENESS,  f.  Exaftnefs,  nicety. 

To  ACCURSE,  v.  a.  To  doom  to  mifery ;  to  invoke 
mifery  upon  any  one. 

ACCURSED,  part.  adj.  That  which  is  curfed  or  doom¬ 
ed  to  mifery.  That  which  deferves  the  curfe  ;  execrable ; 
hateful;  deteftable;  and,  by  confequence,  wicked;  ma¬ 
lignant. — In  the  Jewifh  idiom,  accurfcd  and  crucified  were 
fynonymous.  Among  them  every  one  was  accounted  ac- 
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curfed  who  died  on  a  tree.  This  ferves  to  explain  the  dif¬ 
ficult  palfage  in  Rom.  ix.  3.  where  the  apoftle  Paul  wifhes 
himfelf  “  accurfed  after  the  manner  of  Chrift,”  i.e.  cru¬ 
cified,  if  happily  lie  might  by  fuch  a  death  lave  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  The  prepofition  wo  here  made  ufe  of,  is  ufed  in 
the  fame  fenfe,  2  Tim.  i.  3.  where  it  obvioufly  fignifies 
“  after  the  manner  of.” 

ACCURSIUS,  a  law-profefTor  in  the  13th  century, 
born  in  Florence.  His  authority  was  for  fome  time  fo 
great,  that  he  was  called  the  Idol  of  the  Lawyers. — Other 
three  lawyers  of  note  had  the  fame  name. 

Accursius  (Mariangelus),  a  famous  critic  of  thei6th 
century,  born  at  Aquilo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His 
Diatrebes,  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  in  1524,  on  Ovid  and 
Solinus,  are  a  proof  of  his  abilities  in  that  kind  of  eru¬ 
dition.  In  his  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  there 
are  five  books  more  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  ones ;  and 
he  affirms  he  had  corrected  5000  errors  in  that  hiftorian. 
His  predominant  paftion  was  the  fearching  for  and  colleft- 
ing  of  old  manuferipts :  yet  he  made  Latin  and  Italian 
verfes;  was  complete  mailer  of  the  French,  German,  and 
Spanifh,  tongues;  and  underftood  optics  and  mufic.  He 
purged  himfelf  by  oath,  being  charged  for  being  a  pla¬ 
giary  with  regard  to  his  Aufonius ;  it  being  reported,  that 
he  had  appropriated  to  himfelf  the  labours  of  Fabricio 
Varana,  bifhop  of  Camerino. 

ACCUSABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  cenfured; 
blameable ;  culpable. 

ACCUSATION, A  The  a£t  of  accufing.  The  charge 
brought  againfl  any  one  by  the  accufer.  In  the  fenfe  of 
the  courts  it  is  a  declaration  of  fome  crime  preferred  be¬ 
fore  a  competent  judge,  in  order  to  infliCt  fome  judgment 
on  the  guilty  perfon. — Writers  on  politics  treat  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  and  the  inconveniences  of  public  accufations.  Vari¬ 
ous  arguments  are  alleged,  both  for  the  encouragement 
and  difeouragement  of  accufations  againfl  great  men.  No¬ 
thing,  according  to  Machiavel,  tends  more  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a  ftate,  than  frequent  accufations  of  perfons 
trufled  with  the  adminiflration  of  public  affairs.  This, 
accordingly,  was  very  ftridtly  obferved  by  the  Romans, 
in  the  inftances  of  Camillus,  accufed  of  corruption  by 
Manlius  Capitolinus,  &c.  Accufations,  however,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  fame  author,  are  not  more  beneficial  than 
calumnies  are  pernicious;  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  the  Romans.  Manlius,  not  being  able  to  make 
good  his  charge  againfl  Camillus,  was  call  into  prifon. 

By  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no  public  accufer  for 
public  crimes ;  every  private  perfon,  whether  interefled 
in  the  crime  or  not,  might  accufe,  and  profecute  the  ac¬ 
cufed  to  punilhment,  or  abfolution.  Cato,  the  moft  inno¬ 
cent  perfon  of  his  age,  had  been  accufed  forty-two  times, 
and  as  often  abfolved.  But  the  accufation  of  private  crimes 
was  never  received  but  from  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  were 
immediately  interefled  in  them.  None,  for  example,  but 
the  hufband  could  accufe  the  wife  of  adultery. 

The  ancient  Roman  lawyers  diftinguifhed  between  pojlu- 
latio ,  dclatio ,  and  accufatio.  For,  firft,  leave  was  defired  to 
bring  a  charge  againfl  one,  which  was  called  pojlulare: 
then  he  againfl  whom  the  charge  was  laid,  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  judge  ;  which  was  called  deferre,  or  nominis  dcla¬ 
tio:  lriftly ,  the  charge  was  drawn  up  and  prefented,  which 
was  properly  the  accufatio.  The  accufation  properly  com¬ 
menced,  according  to  Paedianus,  when  the  reus  or  party 
charged,  being  interrogated,  denied  he  was  guilty  of  the 
crime,  and  fubferibed  his  name  to  the  dclatio  made  by  his 
opponent. 

In  Britain,  by  Magna  Charta,  no  man  fhall  be  impri- 
foned  or  condemned  on  any  accufation,  without  trial  by 
his  peers,  or  the  law ;  none  fhall  be  vexed  with  any  accu- 
1'ation,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land;  and  no  man 
may  be  molelled  by  petition  to  the  king,  &C.  unlefs  it  bo 
by  indictment  or  prefentment  of  lawful  men,  or  by  pro- 
cefs  at  common  law.  Promoters  of  fuggeftions,  are  to 
find  furety  to  purfue  them;  and,  if  they  do  not  make  them 
good,  fhall  pay  damages  to  the  party  accufed,  and  alfo  a 
R  fine 
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fine  to  the  king  I^o  perfon  is  obliged  to  anfwer  upon 
.oath  to  a  queftion  whereby  he  may  accufe  himfelf  of  any 
crime. 

ACCUSATIVE,  adj.  [ accufativus ,  Lat.]  A  term  of 
grammar,  fignifying  the  relation  of  the  noun,  on  which 
the  action  implied  in  the  verb  terminates;  and  hence,  in 
fuch  languages  as  have  cafes,  thefe  nouns  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  termination,  called  accufative:  as,  Augujius  vicit  Anto- 
niurri,  Auguftus  vanquilhed  Antony.  Here  Antonium  is 
the  noun,  on  which  the  aftion  implied  in  the  verb  vicit 
terminates;  and,  therefore,  mult  have  the  accufative  ter¬ 
mination.  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the  palace  of  the  fun,  fays, 
Materian  fuperabat  opus,  The  work  furpalfed  the  materials. 
Here  materiem  has  the  accufative  termination;  becaufe  it 

determines  the  aftion  of  the  verb  fuperabat _ In  the  Eng- 

li  fit  language  there  are  no  cafes,  except  the  genitive  ;  the 
•relation  of  the  noun  being  fliewn  by  the  aflJftance  of  pre- 
poiitions,  as  of,  to,  from,  &c. 

ACCUSATORY,  adj.  That  which  produceth  or  con- 
taineth  an  accufation.. — In  a  charge  of  adultery,  the  ac- 
cufcr  ought  to  fet  forth,  in  the  accufatory  libel,  fome  cer¬ 
tain  and  definite  time.  Aylijfe. 

To  ACCUSE,  v.  a.  [ accufo ,  Lat.]  To  charge  with  a 
crime.  It  requires  the  particle  of  before  the  fubjeft  of 
accufation : 

He  (tripp’d  the  bear’s-foot  of  its  leafy  growth; 

And,  calling  weftern  winds,  accus’d  the  fpring  of  floth. 

Dryden. 

It  fometimes  admits  the  particle  for. — Never  fend  up  a  leg 
of  a  fowl  at  fupper,  while  there  is  a  cat  or  dog  in  the 
houfe  that  can  be  accufcdfor  running  away  with  it :  but, 
if  there  happen  to  be  neither,  you  mult  lay  it  upon  the 
rats,  or  a  ltrange  greyhound.  Swift. — To  blame  or  cen- 
fure,  in  oppoiition  to  applaufe  or  j unification.  — Their  con¬ 
fidence  bearing  witnefs,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile 
accufrng  or  elfe  excufing  one  another.  Rom.  ii.  15. 

ACCUSER,  /.  He  that  brings  a  charge  againft  another. 
— There  are  fome  perfons  forbidden  to  be  accufers,  on  the 
fcore  of  their  fex,  as  women ;  others,  of  their  age,  as 
pupils  and  infants;  others,  upon  the  account  of  fome 
crimes  committed  by  them ;  and  others,  on  the  fcore  of 
fome  filthy  lucre  they  propofe  to  gain  thereby;  others,  on 
the  fcore  of  their  conditions,  as  libertines  againft  their  pa¬ 
trons;  and  others,  through  a  fufpicion  of  calumny,  as 
having  once  already  given  falfe  evidence ;  and,  laftly,  others 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  as  not  being  worth  more  than 
fifty  aurei.  Ayliffe. 

ACCUSIORUM  COLONIA,  anciently  an  inland  town 
in  the  Cavares,  in  Gallia  Narbonenlis:  now  Grenoble,  in 
Dauphine.  See  Grenoble. 

To  ACCUSTOM,  v.  a.  [ accoutumer ,  Fr. ]  To  habitu¬ 
ate,  to  enure,  with  the  particle  to.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  of 
perfons : 

How  fhall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Lefs  pure,  accujlom'd  to  immortal  fruits  ?  Milton. 

fio  Accustom,  k.  ti.  To  be  wont  to  do  any  thing.  Ob- 
folete. — A  boat  over-freighted  funk,  and  all  drowned, 
faving  one  woman,  that  in  her  firft  popping  up  again,  which 
mod  living  things  accuftom,  got  hold  of  the  boat.  Carezo. 

ACCUSTOM  ABLE,  adj.  Of  long  cuftom  or  habit; 
habitual,  cuftomary. — Animals  even  of  the  fame  original, 
extraction,  and  fpecies,  may  be  diverfified  by  accujlomabk 
refidence  in  one  climate,  from  what  they  are  in  another. 
Hale. 

ACCUSTOMABLY,  adv.  According  to  cuftom. — 
Touching  the  king’s  fines  accujlomably  paid  for  the  pur- 
chafing  of  writs  original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of 
them,  and  do  therefore  think  that  they  grew  up  with  the 
chancery.  Bacon. 

ACCUSTOMANCE,yi  [ accoutumance ,  Fr.]  Cuftom, 
habit,  ufe. — Through  accufomance  and  negligence,  and  per¬ 
haps  fome  other  caufes,  we  neither  feel  it  in  our  own  bo¬ 
dies,  nor  take  notice  of  it  in  others.  Boyle, 
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ACCUSTOMARILY,  adv.  In  a  cuftomary  manner  ; 
according  to  common  or  cuftomary  practice. 

ACCUSTOMARY,  adj.  [from  accujlom. ]  Ufual,  prac. 
tiled;  according  to  cuftom. 

ACCUSTOMED,  adj.  [from  accvfomf  According  to 
cuftom  ;  frequent ;  ufual.— -Look  how  fhe  rubs  her  hands. 
It  is  an  accujlomed  action  with  her,  to  feem  thus  walhing 
her  hands  :  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  ShakeJ'peare. 

ACE  ,f  [As  not  only  fignified  a  piece  of  money,  but  any 
integer,  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  ace,  or  unit. 
Thus  as  fignified  the  whole  inheritance.  Arbuthnot  on  coins.  ] 
— An  unit ;  a  fingle  point  on  cards  or  dice. — When  lots 
are  fliuffled  together  in  a  lap,  urn,  or  pitcher  ;  or  if  a  man 
blindfold  calls  a  die,  what  reafon  in  the  world  can  he  have 
to  prefume,  that  he  fhall  draw  a  white  ftone  rather  than  a 
black,  or  throw  an  are  rather  than  a  fife.  South. — A  fmall 
quantity;  a  particle  ;  an  atom. — I'll  not  wag  an  ace  far¬ 
ther  ;  the  whole  world  fhall  not  bribe  me  to  it.  Dryden. 

ACELUM,  or  Acelium,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  territory,  now  called  Azolo,  lituated  to  the  weft  of 
Trevigi,  atthe  l'ourceof  the  rivulet  Mufone.  E.  Ion.  13°. 
N.  lat.  45®. 

ACENTETUM,  or  Acanteta,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  pureft  and  fined  kind 
of  rock-cry  dal.  They  ufed  the  cryftal  in  many  ways  ; 
fometimes  engraving  on  it,  and  fometimes  forming  it  into 
vafes  and  cups,  which  were  held  next  in  value  to  the  va- 
fa  murrhina  of  thofe  times.  The  cryftal  they  obtained  from 
the  illand  of  Cyprus  was  much  efteemed;  but  often  faulty 
in  particular  parts,  having  hairs,  cracks,  and  foulneffes, 
which  they  called  falls,  in  the  middle  of  the  large  pieces. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that,  when  it  was  ufed  for  engraving  on,  the 
artift  could  conceal  all  thefe  blemifhes  among  the  itrokes 
of  his  work;  but,  when  it  was  to  be  formed  into  cups  or 
precious  vafes,  they  always  chofe  the  acentetum  which  had 
no  flaws  or  blemifhes. 

ACEPHALI,  or  Acephalit^e,  a  term  applied  to  fe- 
veral  feeds  who  refufed  to  follow  fome  noted  leader.  Thus 
the  perfons  who  refufed  to  follow  either  John  of  Antioch 
or  St.  Cyril,  in  a  difpute  that  happened  in  the  council  of 
Ephefus,  were  termed  Accphali,  without  a  head  or  leader. 
Such  bifhops,  alfo,  as  were  exempt  from  the  jurifdiftion 
and  difeipline  of  their  patriarch,  were  ftiled  Acephali. 

Acephali,  the  levellers  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I. 
who  acknowledged  no  head  or  fuperior.  They  were  reck¬ 
oned  fio  poor,  that  they  had  not  a  tenement  by  which  they 
might  acknowledge  a  fuperior  lord. 

ACEPHALOUS,  adj.  [ a.v.i(poM§>-^  Gr.]  Without  a 
head.  The  term  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
certain  nations,  or  people,  reprefented  by  ancient  natural- 
ills  and  cofmographers,  as  well  as  by  fome  modern  tra¬ 
vellers,  as  formed  without  heads  ;  their  eyes,  mouths,  & c. 
being  placed  in  other  parts. 

Such  are  the  Blemmyes,  a  nation  of  Africa  near  the  head 
of  the  Niger,  reprefented  to  be  by  Pliny  and  Solinus ; 
Blemmyes  traduntur  capita  abejfe,  ore  et  oculis  pcElore  ajfixis. 
Ctefiasand  Solinus  mention  others  in  India  near  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  fine  cervice,  oculos  in  humeris  habentes.  Mela  alfo  fpeaks 
of  people,  quibus  capita  et  vultus  in  peElore  Junt.  And  Sui- 
das,  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  Vopifcus,  and  others  after 
them,  relate  the  like.  Some  modern  travellers  Hill  pre¬ 
tend  to  find  acephalous  people  in  America. 

Several  opinions  have  been  framed  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  fable  of  the  Acephali.  The  firft  is  that  of  Thomas 
Bartholin,  who  turns  the  whole  into  a  metaphor ;  being 
convinced,  that  the  name  Acephali  was  anciently  given  to 
fuch  as  had  lefs  brain,  or  conducted  themfelves  lefs  by 
the  rules  of  prudence,  than  others.  Olearius  rather  ap¬ 
prehends,  that  the  ancient  voyagers,  viewing  certain  bar¬ 
barous  people  from  the  coafts,  had  been  impofed  on  by 
their  uncouth  drefs  ;  for  that  the  Samogitians,  being  Ihort 
of  ftature-,  and  going  in  the  feverity  of  winter  with  their 
heads  covered  in  hoods,,  feem  at  a  diftance  as  if  they  were 
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headlefs.  F.  Lafitan  fays,  that  by  Acephali  are  only 
meant,  people  w  hofe  heads  are  funk,  below  their  fhoulders. 
In  effeit,  Hulfius,  in  his  epitome  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
voyage  to  Guaiana,  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  people  which  that  tra¬ 
veller  found  in  the  province  of  Irvipanama,  between  the 
lakes  of  Panama  and  Callipa,  who  had  no  head  or  neck ; 
and  Hondius,  in  his  map,  marks  the  place  with  the  figures 
of  thefe  monfters.  Yet  De  Laet  rejefts  the  ftory  ;  being 
informed  by  others,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of 
the  Caora,  a  river  that  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  CafTipa, 
have  their  head  fo  far  funk  between  their  fhoulders,  that 
many  believed  they  had  their  eyes  in  their  fhoulders  and 
their  mouths  in  their  breads. 

But,  though  the  exifience  of  a  nation  of  Acephali  be  ill 
warranted,  naturalifts  furnifh  leveral  infhmces  of  indivi¬ 
duals  born  without  heads,  by  fome  lufus  or  aberration  of 
nature.  Wepfer  gives  a  catalogue  of  fuch  acephalous 
births,  from  Schenckius,  Licetus,  Paraeus,  Wolfius,  Mau- 
riceau,  See. 

Acephalus,  an  obfolete  term  for  the  taenia  or  tape¬ 
worm,  which  was  long  fuppofed  to  be  acephalous.  See 
Taenia.  The  firll  who  gave  it  a  head  was  Tulpius  ;  and 
after  him,  Fehr  :  the  former  even  makes  it  biceps,  or  two- 
headed. 

Acephalus,  isalfoufed  to  exprefs  a  verfe  defedlive  in 
the  beginning. 

ACER,yi  [according  to  fome  from  acris,  on  account 
of  the  hardnefs  of  the  wood  :  according  to  others,  from 
acre  ingenium ,  becaufe  it  w’as  much  employed  by  ingenious 
artificers  in  fine  works,]  the  Maple-tree.  This  belongs 
to  the  polygamia  monoecia  clafs,  and  ranks  in  the  natural 
order  of  trihilatae.  The  generic  charadter  of  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers  are — Calyx  :  perianth  one-leaved,  five- 
cleft,  acute,  coloured,  flat  and  entire  at  the  bale,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla:  petals  five,  ovate,  broader  outward, 
obtufe,  fcarcely  larger  than  the  calyx,  fpreading.  Sta¬ 
mina :  filaments  eight,  fubulate,  fhort.  Anthera;  fimple  : 
pollen  cruciform.'  Piftillum  :  germ  compreffed,  immerfed 
in  a  convex  perforated  large  receptacle.  Style  filiform, 
advancing  in  height  daily.  Stigmas  two  (or  three)  point¬ 
ed,  flender,  reflex.  Pericarpium :  capfules  the  number 
of  the  ftigmas,  coalefcent  at  the  bale,  roundifli,  compref- 
fed,  each  terminated  by  a  very  large  membranous  wing. 
Seeds:  folitary,  roundifli.  The  male  flowers  are  the  fame 
with  the  hermaphrodites,  except  that  they  have  neither 
germ  nor  flyle,  but  only  a  bifid  ftigma.  On  the  firft  un¬ 
folding  of  the  flower,  the  ftigma  only  appears  ;  and,  a  few 
days  after,  the  ftyle.  Hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  fame 
umbel  are  often  of  two  kinds:  the  lower  ones  feminine 
hermaphrodites,  of  which  the  antherte  do  not  burft,  but 
the  piftil  grow's  into  a  fruit ;  the  upper  ones  mafeuline 
hermaphrodites,  of  which  the  antherae  fcatter  their  duft, 
and  the  piftils  do  not  grow,  but  fall  off. — EJfential  Charac¬ 
ter.  Calyx,  five-cleft ;  corolla,  five-petalled ;  ftamina, 
eight  (or  ten) ;  germs,  two  (or  three)  fuperior  ;  ftyle,  fim¬ 
ple  ;  capfule,  two  (fometimes  three)  with  one  feed  in  each, 
terminated  by  a  wing  ;  males,  without  germ  or  ftyle. 

The  genus  acer  or  maple  conlifts  entirely  of  trees,  mod: 
of  them  yielding  a  faccharine  juice  from  the  trunk, 
branches,  and  leaves.  All,  except  the  two  laft,  have  fim¬ 
ple  leaves,  generally  palmate,  or  elfe  divided  into  three  or 
five  lobes.  The  flowers  are  either  in  racemes  or  corymbs, 
commonly  from  the  tides  of  the  twigs  ;  of  an  herbaceous 
or  yellowifli-green  colour  (except  in  the  fourth)  :  there 
are  males  and  imperfedl  hermaphrodites,  either  mixed 
with  or  diftindt  from  the  perfect  flowers.  Sometimes 
the  petals  are  wanting,  or  elfe  they  referable  the  leaflets 
of  the  calyx  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  them. 
Two  united  winged  capfules  generally  fucceed  to  each 
perfect  flower  ;  but  fometimes  there  are  three. 

Species,  i .  Acerfempervirens,  evergreen-maple  :  leaves 
ovate,  quite  entire,  evergreen.  Mr.  Miller  deferibes 
this  fpecies  as  a  flirub,  with  the  leaves  of  the  colour  and 
confidence  of  box.  It  was  fent  him  from  the  Duke  d’Ay- 
en’s  garden;  and  he  had  the  feeds  from  the  Levant.  Lin- 
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nteus  retains  this  as  a  diftindt  fpecies  :  it  appears  to  be  but 
a  variety,  though  a  remarkable  one,  of  the  Cretan  maple. 

2.  Acer  tartaricum,  Tartarian  maple  :  leaves  heart- 
fhaped,  undivided  ferrate,  lobes  obfeure  ;  flowers  in  ra¬ 
cemes.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  fouthern  RulTia ;  by  the 
Tanais,  Volga,  & c.  The  wood  is  whitifh,  with  fome 
brownifh  veins.  The  feeds  are  ufed  as  aftringents  by  the 
Calmuc  Tartars,  boiled  with  milk  and  butter.  Linnaeus 
deferibes  this  as  a  lofty  fhrub,  or  rather  a  low  tree,  not 
exceeding  twenty  feet  in  height  ;  with  leaves  like  thofeof 
hornbeam,  having  fcarcely  any  apparent  lobes  :  with  flow¬ 
ers  in  racemes,  as  in  the  great  maple,  but  the  raceme 
compound,  and  the  flowers  petaloid.  They  appear  early, 
and  are  fometimes  followed  by  ripe  feeds  in  our  gardens. 

3.  Acer  pfeudoplatanus,  or  great  maple;  leaves  five - 
loht-d,  unequally  ferrate,  flowers  in  racemes.  It  grows  wild 
in^hitzerland,  Germany,  Auflria,  and  Italy,  in  mountain- 
01?$  lituations.  With  us  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  fycamore- 
tfefc,  and  by  fome  mock-plane.  In  Scotland  it  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  plane-tree.  It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  has  frequently  a  clean  ftraight  bole  and  a  fpread¬ 
ing  top.  It  is  in  leaf  by  the  middle  of  April ;  and  on  their 
firft  appearance  the  leaves  are  of  a  pleafant  green,  but  they 
exude  a  clammy  juice  fo  abundantly,  that  they  attradl  a 
variety  of  infects,  which  foon  perforate  and  disfigure 
them.  The  bunches  of  flowers  are  in  full  blow  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  ;  but,  being  of 
an  herbaceous  colour,  they  make  no  great  appearance. 
The  great  maple  was  formerly  much  planted  for  walks 
and  avenues,  but  has  lately  given  way  to  better  or  more 
lightly  trees.  This,  however,  the  Norway,  and  fome  of 
the  reft,  are  peculiarly  proper  to  make  plantations  near 
the  fea,  or  to  Ihelter  other  trees  in  that  fituation ;  for  they 
refill  the  fpray  better  than  1110ft  trees.  They  alfo  do  lefs 
damage  to  grafs  in  paftures.  An  enormous  tree  of  this 
fort  is  faid  to  have  been  growing  before  the  duke  of  Dor- 
fet’s  feat  at  Knowle,  in  Kent.  It  is  reprefented  in  Bude- 
flade’s  view  of  that  feat,  and  is  preferved  in  Dr.  Harris’s, 
hiftory  of  the  county.  It  was  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in 
girth.  The  original  plantations  of  Vauxhall  and  Mary- 
bone  gardens  were  chiefly  of  this  tree.  Before  earthen¬ 
ware  came  into  ufeatthe  table,  the  wood  of  the  great  ma¬ 
ple,  which  is  foft  and  white,  was  in  much  requeft  for 
trenchers.  It  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  turners  for  bowls,  dilh- 
es,  & c.  by  the  fadlers  for  faddle-trees  ;  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Evelyn  as  excellent  for  cart  and  plow- 
timber,  being  light  and  tough.  It  is  however  inferior  to 
the  afh  for  thefe  purpofes.  In  fpring  and  autumn,  this 
fpecies  will  pour  forth  from  the  wounded  Item,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  birch,  abundance  of  faccharine  juice  ;  from 
which  a  good  wine  may  be  made,  as  Mr.  Ray  affirms,  from 
the  information  of  Dr.  Martin  Lifter.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  tree  common  in  the  nurferies  ;  one  which 
has  only  broader  leaves  and  larger  keys;  the  other  with 
variegated  leaves,  producing  a  plealing  variety  in  the  tints 
of  large  plantations. 

4.  Acer  rubrum,  or  fcarlet- flowering  maple  :  leave*- 
five-lobed,  llightly  toothed,  glaucous  underneath  ;  pe¬ 
duncles  very  fimple  and  aggregate.  Of  this  fpecies  there 
are  two  varieties  in  the  nurferies:  1.  Virginian  fcarlet- 
flowering  maple.  2.  Sir  Charles  Wager’s  flowering  ma¬ 
ple.  This  fort  is  propagated  with  us  for  the  fake  of  the 
fcarlet  flowers,  which  come  out  early  in  the  fpring.  In 
Pennfylvania,  v/here  it  grows  in  the  fwamps,  the  natives 
ufe  it  for  almoft  all  forts  of  wood-work;  with  the  bark 
they  dye  a  dark-blue,  and  make  a  good  black  ink.  The 
Canadians  tap  the  tree  for  the  juice,  of  which  they  make 
fugar  and  treacle. 

5.  Acer  faccharinum,  or  American  fugar  maple  :  leaves, 
five-parted-palmate,  point-toothed,  pubefeent.  This 
maple  will  grow  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  It  has  fome 
refemblance  to  the  Norway,  when  the  plan's  are  young  ; 
but,  as  they  grow  up,  the  leaves  of  this  are  more  deeply 
divided,  and  their  furfaces  lefs  fmooth,  fo  that  the  two- 
fpecies  are  then  eafily  diftinguilhed.  From  this  tree  the 
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inhabitants  of  North  America  make  a  Very  good  fort  of 
fugar,  m  iarge  quantities,  by  tapping  the  trees  early  in 
the  fpring,  and  boiling  the  juice.  Large  trafts  in  North 
America  are  covered  with  the  fugar  maple;  this  tree 
yields  a  fugar  equal  to  the  belt  from  the  cane,  and  in 
great  quantity,  with  no  other  labour  than  what  women 
and  girls  can  bellow,  in  drawing  otf  and  boiling  the  li¬ 
quor ;  and  when  (kilfully  tapped  will  lad:  many  years. 
It  is  therefore  believed  by  judicious  perfons  tliat  the  coun¬ 
try  can  not  only  fupply  their  own  demand,  but  even  make 
fugar  for  exportation.  We  are  allured  by  Dr.  Rufli,  that 
this  tree  is  fo  far  from  being  injured  by  tapping,  that  it 
yields  the  more  fyrup  the  oftener  it  is  tapped  ;  and  that  a 
tree  flourilhed  after  forty-two  annual  operations.  From 
twenty-three  gallons  and  one  quart  of  fan,  procured  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  two  trees,  four  pounds  and  thju-  - 
teen  ounces  of  good  grained  fugar  have  been  obtained. 
But  a  tree  of  an  ordinary  fize  yields  in  a  good  feafon  from 
twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  fap,  from  which  are  made  from 
five  to  fix  pounds  of  fugar.  It  is  fuppofed  that  by  tranf- 
planting.to  an  open  expofure,  the  quantity  of  fap  may  be 
increafed,  and  its  quality  improved.  For  a  farmer  in 
Pennfylvania  having  planted  a  number  of  thefe  trees  above 
twenty  years  ago  in  his  meadow,  lie  obtains  every  year  a 
pound  of  fugar  from  every  three  gallons  of  the  fap.  The 
feafon  for  tapping  is  in  February,  March,  and  April,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather.  Warm  days  and  frofly  nights  are 
mod  favourable  to  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  fap.  The 
quantity  obtained  in  a  day  from  one  tree  is  from  five  gal¬ 
lons  to  a  pint  :  but  twenty-three  gallons  were  procured 
from  a  lingle  tree  on  the  14th  of  April,  1789.  Fora 
number  of  years  many  hundred  private  families  in  New 
York, and  Pennfylvania  have  fupplied  themfelves  plenti¬ 
fully  with  this  fugar.  Matty  have  made  from  200  to  400 
pounds  in  a  year.  One  man  Ibid  600  pounds,  all  made 
with  his  own  hands  in  one  feafon  ;  another  made  640 
pounds,  without  any  aflidance,  in  lefs  than  four  weeks, 
belides  attending  to  the  other  bulinefs  of  his  farm,  for 
which  he  received  1 61 .  and  a  family  confiding  of  a  man 
and  his  two  fons  made  1800  pounds  weight  in  one  feafon. 
The  quality  of  this  fugar  is  fuperior  to  that  which  is  made 
in  the  Welt  Indies  from  the  cane  ;  and  it  depolits  lefs  fe- 
diment  when  dilfolved  in  water.  The  Indians  of  Canada 
have  p raft i fed  the  making  of  fugar  from  the  maple,  time 
out  of  mind,  and  they  gained  a  pound  of  fugar  from  eight 
pints  of  liquor.  The  French  began  to  refine  it  in  that 
country  towards  the  clofe  of  the  lad  century ;  and  Dr. 
Robinfonfent  fome  of  the  fugar  to  Mr.  Ray  in  1684.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  Ray’s  tried  the  experiment  with  our  great 
maple,  and  obtained  a  fugar  from  the  juice,  but  in  fmall 
quantity. 

6.  Acer  dilfeftum,  or  cut-leaved  maple  :  leaves  many- 
parted-palmate,  the  divilions  fubpinnatifid  and  ferrate. 
7.  Acer  japonicum,  or  Japanefe  maple:  leaves  many- 
parted,  gadied,  and  villous ;  flowers  fubumbelled.  8.  Acer 
palmatum,  or  hand-leaved  maple  :  leaves  palmate-ferrate 
fmooth,  flowers  in  umbels.  9.  Acer  feptemlobum,  or 
feven-lobed  maple :  leaves  feven-lobed  fmooth,  lobes 
pointed,  regularly  and  lharply  ferrate.  10.  Acer  piftum, 
or  painted  maple  :  leaves  feven-lobed  fmooth,  lobes  point¬ 
ed  entire. — Thefe  five  fpecies,  and  alfo  the  feventeenth, 
grow  in  Japan. 

11.  Acer  platanoides,  or  Norway  maple:  leaves  five- 
lobed  pointed  lharply  toothed  fmooth,  flowers  in  corymbs. 
This  grows  to  a  large  lize;  the  leaves  being  fmooth  and 
of  a  (hining  green,  as  large  or  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fy- 
t'amore,  and  being  feldom  eaten  or  defaced,  becaufe  the 
tree  abounds  in  a  fltarp  milky  juice  difliked  by  infects  ; 
they  have  a  much  better  appearance  than  thofe  of  the  fy- 
camore  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  flowers  are  out, 
which  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  this  tree  has  great 
beauty,  Hanbury  obferves,  that  in  the  autumn  the  leaves 
die  to  a  golden-yellow  colour,  which  produces  a  good  ef- 
fiedl  at  that  feafon,  when  the  different  tints  of  the  decay- 
fag  vegetable  vvorid  are  difplayed.  He  lays  farther  that 
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it  is  a  quick  growing  tree,  arrives  at  a  great  bulk,  and  Is 
one  of  the  belt  trees  for  (heltering  habitations.  Linnaeus 
recommends  it  for  walks  and  plantations  ;  as  yielding  a 
juice  from  which  fugar  may  be  made,  if  it  be  wounded  in. 
the  winter  ;  and  as  cutting  out  into  a  white  fmooth  wood, 
fit  for  the  (locks  of  guns,  the  joiner,  and  the  turner.  Dr. 
Hunter  obferves,  that  as  it  is  a  quick  grower,  arrives  at  a 
great  bulk,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  the  fycamore, 
the  raifing  it  for  ufe,  as  well  as  ornament  and  variety, 
fhould  not  be  neglefted.  Norway  maple  is  found  on 
mountains  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  Germa¬ 
ny,  Switzerland,  Stiria,  Carniola,  and  Savoy. 

12.  Acer  montanum,  or  mountain  maple  :  leaves  (lightly 
five-lobed  acute  ferrate,  racemes  compound,  calyxes  hairy. 
This  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

13.  Acer  Pennfylvanicum,  or  Pennfylvanian  maple  : 
leaves  three-lobed  acuminate,  (liarply  double-ferrate,  ra¬ 
cemes  fiinple,  calyxes  fmooth.  It  is  a  fmall  tree,  which  in 
fome  (ituations  may  be  conlidered  rather  as  a  fhrub.  It 
will  grow  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  with  a  (len¬ 
der  (tern,  covered  with  awhitilh  bark,  and  (ending  forth 
feveral  red  branches.  The  flowers  are  on  long  pendulous 
racemes,  of  a  greenifh-yellow  colour.  The  feeds  gene¬ 
rally  fall  off  before  they  are  ripe.  It  is  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
fylvania,  Virginia,  and  Canada.  The  thicknefs  of  the: 
(hade,  the  beauty  of  the  bark,  and  the  tree  not  being  lia¬ 
ble  to  infefts,  would  make  it  deln'able  for  plantations, 
were  it  not  for  the  litter  occafioned  by  the  abundance  of 
the  leaves  and  fruits  which  it  produces,  audits  being  fub- 
jeft  to  be  torn  by  dorms. 

1 4.  Acer  campeftre,  or  common  or  fmall  maple.  The 
common  maple,  though  it  does  not  become  a  large  tree, 
fliould  not  however  have  been  degraded  by  Linnieus  to  a 
dirub  ;  nor  does  it  make  a  bad  figure  in  plantations.  Eve¬ 
lyn  fays,  that  by  (hredding  up  the  boughs  to  a  head,  lie 
has  caufed  it  to  (hoot  to  a  wonderful  height  in  a  little  time. 
The  common  maple  is  chiefly  feen  in  hedge-rows  and  cop¬ 
pices.  We  meet  witli  high  encomiums  on  this  wood 
among  the  ancients;  and  Virgil  introduces  Evander  fitting 
on  a  maple  throne.  It  was  chiefly  valued  among  them  for 
the  finenefs  of  its  grain.  The  timber  is  .far  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  beech  for  all  ufes  of  the  turner,  particularly 
didies,  cups,  trenchers,  and  bowls;  and  when  it  abounds 
in  knots,  as  it  very  frequently  does,  it  is  highly  edeemed 
by  the  joiners  for  inlaying,  &c.  On  account  alfo  of  the 
lightnefs  of  the  wood,  it  is  often  ufed  by  mudeal  indru- 
ment  makers  ;  from  its  hardnefs,  for  gun-docks  and  other 
purpofes  ;  and  from  its  whitenefs  it  was  formerly  in  great 
requed  .for  tables.  In  the  vale  of  Glouceder,  where  oak 
timber  is  fcarce,  it  is  ufed  for  gate-dud'  and  other  purpo¬ 
fes  of  hufbandry  ;  andfometi'mes  ferews  for  cyder-predes 
are  made  of  this  wood  :  but  the  principal  value  ot  the  ma¬ 
ple  is  for  underwood  :  it  is  of  quick  growth  and  ad'ords 
good  fuel. 

15.  Acer  opalus,  or  Italian  maple:  leaves  roundifh 
five-lobed,  loofely  ferrate,  capfules  ovate,  fmooth,  almod 
upright.  Thisis  common  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  particu¬ 
larly  about  Rome  and  Viterbo.  It  is  one  of  the  loftied 
trees  of  that  country,  and  is  edeemed  for  the  leaves,  which 
are  large,  and  ad'ord  a  great  fliade  ;  fo  that  it  is  planted 
frequently  there  by  the  (ides  of  roads,  and  near  habita¬ 
tions.  This  tree  is  not  noticed  by  Linnaeus,  and  many  other 
modern  authors.  It  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  England, 
though  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air  ;  and,  being  a 
noble  tree,  acquiring  a  condderable  dature,  having  a 
fpreading  head  adorned  with  large  and  beautiful  foliage,  it 
deferves  the  attention  of  ornamental  planters'. 

16.  Acer  monfpelfiilanum,  or  Montpelier  maple  :  leaves 
three-lobed  very  entire  fmooth  annual.  This  fpecies 
grows  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  refemble 
thofe  of  the  common  maple,  but  are  of  a  much  thicker 
fubdance,  and  not  fo  large ;  they  are  of  a  ihining-green 
colour,  and  continue  their  verdure  very  late  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  which  renders  this  tree  more  valuable.  At  pre- 
fent  this  fort  is  not  common  in  England.  The  flowers  have 

little 
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little'beauty,  their  blow  is  foon  over,  and  the  feeds  forne- 
times  come  to  perfection  with  us.  It  is  common  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  Italy:  and  was  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1739. 

17.  Acer  creticum,  or  Cretan  maple  :  leaves  three- 
lobed  very  entire  pubefcent  perennial.  This  bears  fome 
refemblance  to  the  daft,  and  gains  the  fame  height.  The 
leaves  of  the  young  trees  are  ovate,  but  afterwards  be¬ 
come  fhaped  like  tliofe  of  ivy  :  they  are  of  a  much  thinner 
texture  than  in  that,  and  their  petioles  are  covered  with 

■  a  loft  hairy  down  ;  whereas  thole  of  the  other  are  fmooth 
and  ftift'.  Where  the  trees  are  well  flieltered,  they  conti¬ 
nue  green  mod  part  of  the  year.  The  flowers  are  feldorn 
followed  by  good  feeds,  it  grows  naturally  in  the  Le- 
vant. 

18.  Acer  trifidum,  or  trifid -leaved  maple:  leaves  un¬ 
divided  and  trifid,  without  indentations  on  the  edge. 
The  twigs  are  round,  fmooth,  and  purplilh.  The  leaves 
at  the  ends  of  the  twigs;  fcattered,  undivided,  and  of  two 
or  three  lobes,  fmooth  on  both  tides,  pale  underneath, 
ovate  and  lliarp. 

19.  Acer  negundo,  or  Virginian  afh-leaved  maple: 
leaves  compound,  flowers  racemed.  This  is  a  very  (trong 
fhooting  tree,  of  quick  growth,  and  is  in  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
rolina  one  of  the  largeft  trees  of  this  kind.  It  is  well 
adapted  by  its  pale-green  leaves,  fo  different  in  form  from 
thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  to  make  a  beautiful  variety  in 
woods,  but  they  fall  very  foon  in  autumn  ;  and  it  mult  be 
planted  in  places  not  too  much  expofed  to  violent  winds, 
being  fubject  to  fplit.  The  timber  is  fit  for  the  fame  tiles 
with  that  of  the  Norway  maple  and  fycamore,  but  is  foft 
and  brittle. 

20.  Acer  pinnatum,  or  w  ing-leaved  maple  :  leaves  pin¬ 
nate  :  leaflets  oblong  quite  entire.  The  maple  of  Cochin 
China  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  iize,  with  a  very  hard  wood, 
and  fpreading  branches.  The  leaves  have  about  four 
pairs  of  alternate,  fmall,  fmooth,  leaflets,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  compound  ra¬ 
cemes.  It  is  a  native  of  woods  in  Cochin  China. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  genus  acer  confifts  of  de¬ 
ciduous  trees,  mo  ft  of  them  fufficiently  hardy.  They  are 
ealily  propagated  by  flowing  their  feeds,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  in  a  bed  of  common  earth,  covering  them  about 
half  an  inch  thick  with  light  mould.  In  the  fpring  they 
will  appear  above  ground  ;  and,  if  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
and  watered  in  dry  weather,  fome  of  the  forts  will  grow 
above  a  foot  high  the  firfl  fummer.  The  autumn  or 
fpring  following,  if  they  are  clofe  in  the  feed-bed,  it 
will  be  proper  to  tranfplant  them  into  a  nurfery,  in  rows 
at  three  feet  diftance,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows  ;  in 
this  fituation  they  may  remain  three  or  four  years,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  for 
continuance.  If  the  feeds  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till 
fpring,  they  rarely  come  up  the  fame  year,  and  many 
times  do  not  grow.  When  therefore  theyare  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  any  diftance,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  them  up 
in  fand  or  earth. 

The  common,  fugar,  Norway,  and  afh-leaved,  maples, 
being  large-growing  trees  forty  feet  high  and  upwards, 
with  large  fpreading  heads,  and  exuberant  foliage,  are  fit 
,  for  large  plantations  ;  and  the  leaves  being  of  different 
lizes,  lhapes,  and  colours,  they  will  make  a  confiderable 
variety,  efpecially  if  we  take  in  the  variegated  forts  :  and 
the  large!  pendulous  branches  of  flowers,  though  deficient 
in  colour,  are  not  without  their  beauty,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  Norway  maple.— The  other  forts  are  of  inferior 
growth,  feldoin  riling  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet. 

AcER,yi  in  botany.  See  Banisteria  and  Triop- 
teris. 

ACERB,  adj.  [ acerbus ,  Lat.]  Acid,  with  an  addition 
of  roughnels,  as  moft  fruits  are  before  they  are  ripe. 

ACERBITY,  J.  \_acerbitas,  Lat.]  A  rough  four  tafte. 
Applied  to  men,  fharpnefs  of  temper;  feverity. — True  it 
is,  tliat  the  talents  for  criticifm,  namely,  fmartnefs,  quick 
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cenfure,  vivacity  of  remark,  indeed  all  but  acerbity ,  feem 
rather  the, gifts  of  youth  than  of  old  age.  Pope. 

ACERNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  citerior  principality 
of  Naples,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  E.  Ion.  15.46.  N.  lat. 
4°-  5°- 

ACERINA,/.  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  and 
other  of  the  old  naturalilts,  to  the  filli  we  at  this  time  call 
the  ruffe.  See  Perca. 

ACERRA,  /.  in  antiquity,  an  altar  ereCted,  among  the 
Romans,  near  the  bed  of  a  perfon  deceafed,  on  which  his 
friends  daily  offered  incenfe  till  his  burial. — The  real  in¬ 
tention  probably  was  to  overcome  any  offenfive  fine  11  that 
might  arife  about  the  corpfe.  The  Chinefe  have  dill  a 
cuftom  like  this  :  they  erect  an  altar  to  the  deceafed  in  a 
room  hung  with  mourning  ;  and  place  an  image  of  the 
dead  perfon  on  the  altar,  to  which  every  one  that  approach- 
es  it  bows  tour  times,  and  offers  oblations  and  perfumes. 

The  acerra  alfo  lignified  a  little  pot  wherein  were  put 
the  incenfe  and  perfumes  to  be  burnt  on  the  altars  of  the 
gods  and  before  the  dead.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  what  was  otherwife  called  thuribulum,  pyxis. 

We  find  mention  of  acerra;  in  the  ancient  church.  The 
Jews  had  alfo  their  acerrae,  in  our  verfion  rendered  cenfers 
and  the  Romanilts  If  ill  retain  them  under  the  name  of  in¬ 
cenfe -pots.  In  Roman  writers,  we  frequently  meet  with 
plena  acerra ,  a  full  acerra  :  to  underhand  which,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  people  were  obliged  to  offer  incenfe  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  eftate  and  condition  ;  the  rich  in  larger 
quantities,  the  poor  only  a  few  grains;  the  former  pour¬ 
ed  out  acerras  full  on  the  altar,  the  latter  took  out  two  or 
three  bits  with  their  fingers. 

Acerra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,, 
and  in  the  Terra  di  Lavaro  ;  feated  on  the  river  Agno. 
E.  Ion.  15.  10.  N.  lat.  40.  55. 

ACERRftE,  the  ancient  name  of  a  town,  now  called  la 
Girola,  in  the  territory  and  to  the  fouth-eall  of  Lodi,  where 
the  rivulet  Serio  falls  into  the  Adda,  to  the  weft  of  Cre¬ 
mona  and  north  of  Placentia. 

To  ACERVATE,  v.  a.  [ acervo ,  Lat.]  To  heap  up. 

ACER.VATION,  f.  The  act  of  heaping  together. 

ACERVOSE,  adj.  Full  of  heaps. 

ACESCENT,  adj.  [acefccns,  Lat.]  That  which  has  a 
tendency  to  fournefs  or  acidity. — The  fame  perfons,.  per¬ 
haps,  had  enjoyed  their  health  as  well  with  a  mixture  of 
animal  diet,  qualified  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  acefccnts\ 
as  bread,  vinegar,  and  fermented  liquors.  Arbuthnot. 

ACESTRIDES,  a  name  ufed  among  theGreeks  for  fe¬ 
male  phyiicians  or  midwives. 

ACETABULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  meafure  ufed  by  the 
ancients,  equal  to  one  eighth  of  our  pint.  It  feems  to 
have  acquired  its  name  from  a  veffel  in  which  acetutn  or 
vinegar  was  brought  to  their  tables,  and  which  probably 
contained  about  this  quantity. 

Acetabulum,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  in  any  bone  for 
receiving  the  protuberant  head  of  another,  and  thereby 
forming  that  fpecies  of  articulation  called  Enarthrosis, 

Acetabulum,  in  botany,  the  trivial  nameof  a  fpecies 
of  the  peziza,  or  cup-peziza,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  fungi  of  Linnxus.  It  has  got  the  name  of 
acetabulum,  from  tire  refemblance  its  leaves  bear  to  a  cup.. 
See  Peziza. 

ACETARY,  a  pulpy  fubftance  in  certain  fruits,  c.  g. 
the  pear,  which  is  inclofed  in  a  congeries  of  fmall  calcu¬ 
lous  bodies  towards  thebafe  of  the’ fniit,  and  is  always  of 
an  acid  tafte. 

AC  ETI  AM  are  words  or  a  claufe  in  a  writ,  where,  in 
order  to  intitle  the  court  to.jurifdiftion,  an  additional  caufe 
of  aCtion  is  alleged  ;  as  where,  upon  the  ulual  complaint 
of  trefpafs,  the  defendant  is  required  to  be  brought  in  to 
anfwer  the  plaintiff  of  a  plea  of  trefpafs,  and  alfo  ( ac  etiam  j 
to  abill  of  debt :  or  where,  to  the  ufual,  complaint  of  break¬ 
ing  the  plaintiff’s  clofe,  a  claufe  is  added  containing  the 
real  caufe  of  action. 

ACETOSA,  f.  forrel;  by  Linnaeus. joined  to  the  gc.- 
nusofdock*  under  the  title  of  Rumcx.  bee  Rumex. 

S  ACE  POSE., 
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ACETOSE,  adj.  That  which  has  in  it  any  thing  four. 

ACETOSELLA,yi  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Oxalis. 
See  Oxalis  and  Rumf.x. 

ACETOSITY,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  acetofe,  or  of 
containing  fournefs. 

ACETOUS,  adj.  [from  acetvm,  vinegar,  Lat.]  Having 
the  quality  of  vinegar  ;  four. —  Raifins  which  conlift  chief¬ 
ly  of  the  juice  of  grapes,  infpiffated  in  the  (kins  or  hulks 
by  the  avolation  of  the  (uperfluous  moifture  through  their 
pores,  being  diftilled  in  a  retort,  did  not  afford  any  vinous, 
but  ratlier  an  acetous,  fpirit.  Boyle. 

ACETUM,  /  vinegar,  the  vegetable  acid  of  die 
chemifts.  See  Vinegar. 

ACHABY  TUS,  a  high  mountain  in  Rhodes,  on  the  top 
of  which  hood  a  temple  of  Jupiter. 

A C H  JE  A ,  anciently  a  town  of  the  i-fiand  of  Rhodes, 
in  the  diftrict  of  Jalyfus,  and  the  fil'd  and  molt  ancient  of 
ad,  laid  to  be  built  by  the  Heliades,  or  grandfons  of  the 
lun. 

Achasa,  a  hamlet  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  Euxine. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Achsci,  a  colony  of  the  Or- 
chonienians. 

ACHfE ANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  Propria,  a 
Peloponnefum  (rate.  This  republic  was  not  conliderable 
in  early  times,  for  the  number  of  its  troops,  nor  for  its 
wealth,  nor  for  the  ..extent  of  its  territories ;  but  it  was 
famed  for  its  probity,  its  juftice,  and  its  love  of  liberty. 
Its  high  reputation  for  thefe  virtues  w  as  very  ancient.  The 
Crotonians  and  Sybarites,  to  re-efitablilh  order  in  their 
towns,  adopted  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Achaeans. 
After  the  famous  battle  of  Leuftra,  a  difference  arole  be¬ 
twixt  the  Lacedemonians  and  Thebans,  who  held  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  people  in  fuch  veneration,  that  they  terminated 
the  difpute  by  tlieir  decifion.  The  government  of  the 
Achaeans  was  democratical.  They  preferved  their  liberty 
till  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  but,  in  the  reign 
of  thofe  princes,  and  afterwards,  they  were  either  fub- 
jed  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  themfe'lves  maf- 
ters  of  Greece,  or  opprelfed  by  cruel  tyrants.  The 
Achaean  commonwealth  conlifted  of  twelve  inconfiderable 
towns  in  Peloponneftis.  Its  firft  annals  are  not  marked  by 
any  great  adion,  for  they  are  not  graced  with  one  eminent 
charader.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  little  re¬ 
public  was  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  political 
difeord.  A  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  community  was  now 
extinguiffied.  Each  town  was  only  attentive  to  its  private 
intereff.  There  was  no  longer  any  (lability  in  the  (fate  ; 
for  it  changed  its  mafters  with  every  revolution  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  Towards  the  .124th  Olympiad,  about  the  time 
when  Ptolemy  Soter  died,  and  when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy, 
She  republic  of  the  Achaeans  recovered  its  old  inftitutions 
and  unanimity.  The  inhabitants  of  Patse  and  of  Dymre 
were  the  firft  affertors  of  ancient  liberty.  The  tyrants 
were  baniftied,  and  the  towns  again  made  one  common¬ 
wealth.  A  public  council  was  then  held,  in  which  affairs 
of  importance  were  difeuifed  and  determined.  A  regilter 
was  appointed  to  record  the  tranfaflions  of  the  council. 
This  alfembly  had  two  preiidents.,  who  were  nominated 
alternately  by  the  different  towns..  But  inftead  of  two 
prefidents,  they  foon  elected  but  one.  Many  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns  which  admired  the  conftitution  of  this  republic, 
founded  on  equality,  liberty,  the  love  of  juftice,  and  of  the 
public  good,  were  incorporated  with  the  Achaeans,  and 
admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  privileges. 
• — The  arms  which  the  Achaeans  chiefly  ufed  were  flings. 
They  were  trained  to  the  art  from  their  infancy,  by  fling¬ 
ing,  from  a  great  defiance,  at  a  circular  mark  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  circumference.  By  long  practice  they  took  fo  nice  an 
aim,  that  they  were  Pure,  not  only  to  hit  their  enemies  on 
the  head,  but  on  any  part  of  the  face  they  chofe.  Their 
flings  were  of  a  different  kind  from  thofe  of  the  Baleari- 
ans,  whom  they  far  furpaffed  in  dexterity. 

ACH.ni  (Achaeans) ;  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  Pro¬ 
pria.  In  Livy,  the  people  of  Greece;  for  the  moll  part 
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called  Achivi,  by  the  Roman  poets.  In  Ilomcr,  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  for  Grecians. 

ACHfEORUM  PORTUS,  (Pliny;)  now  Porto  Boon, 
a  harbour  of  the  Ch'erfonefus  Taurica,  on  the  Euxine. 
Another,  near  Sigaeum,  into  which  the  Xanthus,  after 
being  joined  by  the  Simois,  falls. 

ACHfEMENES,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  father 
■of  Cambyfes,  and  grandfather  of  Cyrus  I.  king  of  Perfia. 
Moil  of  the  commentators  of  Horace  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  Achaemenes  whom  that  poet  mentions,  Ode  xii.  of  his 
2d  Book,  was  one  of  the  Perlian  monarchs :  but,  if  that 
were  true,  he  muft  have  reigned  before  the  Medes  fub- 
dued  the  Perlians  ;  for  vne  do  not  hear  of  any  king  of  that 
name  from  the  time  that  the  Perlians  founded  that  great 
monarchy,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  fecond  univerfal 
one.  However  this  be,  the  epithet  Achcemeuians  is  very 
frequently  given  to  the  Perlians  in  the  old  Latin  poets. 

Achiemekes,  (on  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Perfia,  and 
brother  of  Xerxes,  had  the  government  of  Egypt  bellowed 
on  him,  after  Xerxes  had  forced  the  Egyptians  to  return 
to  their  allegiance.  He  fome  time  after  commanded  the 
Egyptian  fleet  in  the  celebrated  expedition  w  hich  proved 
fo  fatal  to  all  Greece.  The  Egyptians  having  again  taken 
up  arms  after  the  death  of  Xerxes,  Achaemenes  was  fent 
into  Egypt  to  fupprefs  the  rebellion  ;  but  was  vanquilhed 
by  Inaius,  chief  of  the  rebels,  fuccouredby  the  Athenians. 

ACHfEUS,  coufin-german  to  Seleucus  Centunus  and 
Antiochus  the  Great,  kings  of  Syria,  became  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  monarch,  and  enjoyed  the  dominions  he  had  ufurped 
for  many  years ;  but  at  laft  he  was  puniflied  for  his  iifur*- 
pations  in  a  dreadful  manner,  in  the  140th  year  of  Rome, 
as  related  by  Polybius. 

ACHAIA,  a  name  taken  for  that  part  of  Greece  which 
Ptolemy  calls  Hellas ;  the  younger  Pliny,  Gracia;  now 
called  Livadia:  bounded  on  the  north  by  Theftaly,  the 
river  Sperchius,  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and  mount  Oeta;  on 
the  weft  by  tiie  river  Achelous ;  on  the  eaft,  turning  a  little 
to  the  north,  it  is  walked  by  the  Archipelago,  down  to  the 
promontory  of  Sunium;  on  the  fouth,  joined  to  the  Pe- 
loponnefus  or  Morea,  by  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  five  miles 
broad.  It  contained  the  cities  of  Athens,  Thebes,  Del¬ 
phi,  Pythia,  See.  alfo  the  mounts  Parnaft'us,  Helicon,  and 
feveral  other  places  mentioned  in  ancient  hiftory. 

Achaia  Propria,  anciently  a  fniall  diftrift  in  the 
norrh  of  Peloponnefus,  running  weftward  along  the  bay 
of  Corinth,  and  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Ionian  fea, 
on  the  fouth  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Si- 
cyonia:  inhabitants,  the  Achaeans,  properly  fo  called  ;  its 
metropolis  Patra.  It  is  now  called  Romania  Alta,  in  the 
Morea. 

Achaia  was  alfo  taken  for  all  thofe  countries  that  joined 
in  the  Achaean  league,  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  a  pro¬ 
vince.  Likewife  for  Peloponnefus. 

Achaia  Presbyteri,  or  the  Prelbyters  of  Achaia, 
were  thofe  w’howereprefent  at  the  martyrdom  of  St.  An¬ 
drew  the  Apoftle,  A.  D.  59  ;  and  are  faid  to  have  written 
an  epiftle  in  relation  to  it.  Bellarmin,  and  feveral  other 
eminent  writers  in  the  church  of  Rome,  allow  it  to  be  ge¬ 
nuine  ;  wftiile  Du  Pin,  and  fome  others,  exprefsly  rejedl  it. 

ACHAIS,  a  town  near  the  river  Oxus  in  Sogdiana, 
built  by  Alexander,  and  called  Heraclea  ;  afterwards  over¬ 
thrown  and  re-built  by  Antiochus,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Achais. 

ACHAIUS,  fon  of  Ethwin,  was  raifed  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  A.  D.  788.  The  emperor  Charlemagne  fent  an 
embaffy  to  delire  an  alliance  with  him  againft  the  Englifh, 
whole  pirates  fo  infefted  the  feas,  that  the  merchants  could 
not  carry  on  their  trade.  This  alliance  was  concluded  in 
France  upon  conditions  fo  advantageous  to  the  Scots,  that 
Achaius,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  added  to  the 
arms  of  Scotland  a  double  field  lowed  with  lilies.  He  di¬ 
ed  in  819. 

ACH ALALACTLI,  f  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of 
king’s  fiftier.  See  AlCedo  . 

ACHAM, 
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ACHAM,  an  inland  country  of  Afia,  lying  between 
Hindoftan  and  China,  and  but  little  known  to  Euro¬ 
peans. 

ACHAN,  the  fon  of  Carmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  at 
the  taking  of  Jericho  concealed  two  hundred  (hekels  of 
Silver,  a  Babylonifh  garment,  and  a  wedge  of  gold,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  exprefs  command"  of  God.  This  fin  proved 
fatal  to  the  lfraelites,  who  were  repulfed  at  the  fiege  of 
Ai.  In  this  dreadful  exigence,  Jodma  proftrated  himfelf 
before  the  Lord,  and  begged  that  he  would  have  mercy 
upon  his  people.  Achan  was  difcovered  by  carting  lots, 
and  he  and  his  children  were  rtoned  to  death.  This  expi¬ 
ation  being  made,  Ai  was  taken  by  ftratagem.  jojliua , 
chap.  vii.  ver.  S,  9. 

ACI-IANE,  an  ancient  Perfian  corn-meafure,  contain¬ 
ing  45  Attic  midimni. 

ACHANIA,/  becaufe  the  corolla  does  not 

open.]  In  botany,  agenusof  the  monadelphia  polyandria 
clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of  columniferse.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx':  perianthium  double.  Outer  ma¬ 
ny-leaved;  leaflets  linear,  permanent,  (lightly  coalefcing 
at  the  bale.  Inner  one-leafed,  fubcylindric,  (freaked  half 
way,  (ive-cleft,  permanent.  Corolla:  fubclavate,  convo¬ 
luted.  Petals  (ive,  obovate-oblong,  eredt,  with  a  lobe  at 
the  bafe  on  one  (ide,  involving  the  column  of  ftamens. 
Stamina:  filaments  numerous,  coalefcing  into  a  writhed 
tube  longer  than  the  corolla,  free  at  top,  capillary.  An¬ 
thers  oblong.  Piftillum  :  germ  fubglobular.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  the  fame  length  with  the  tube  of  the  ftamens,  ten- 
cleft  at  top  :  the  (egments  fpreading.  Stigmas  capitate. 
Pericarpium:  berry (ubglobular,  fleftiy,  five-celled.  Seeds: 
folitary,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other. — EJfcn* 
tial  CharaEler.  Calyx,  double ;  outer  many-leaved.  Co¬ 
rolla,  convolute.  Berry,  five-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Achania  malvavifcus,  fcarlet  achania,  or 
baftard  hibiscus ;  leaves  fomewhat  fcabrous,  acuminate, 
leaflets  of  the  outer  calyx  erecf.  This  is  a  native  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Jamaica,  and  flowers  mod  part  of  the  year. 

2 .  Achania  mollis,  or  woolly  achania  ;  leaves  tomentofe, 
leaflets  of  the  outer  calyx  fpreading.  A  native  of  South 
America,  and  the  Wert-India  illands.  It  flowers  in  Au- 
gurt  and  September. 

3.  Achania  pilofa,  or  hairy  achania ;  leaves  hairy,  ob- 
tufe  and  acute.  This  fpecies  has  a  very  different  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  two  former.  It  is  (hrubby  as  they  are,  but 
the  ffem  and  branches  are  fmaller,  thinner,  and  not  downy ; 
and  it  continues  only  two  or  three  years.  It  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  and  flowers  in  November. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Achania  is  generally  propaga¬ 
ted  by  cuttings,  becaufe  the  feeds  do  not  often  ripen  here  ; 
if  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed,  keeping  the  air  from 
them,  they  will  foon  take  root,  and  (liould  be  gradually 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air.  Thefe  plants  require  a  mo¬ 
derate  (love  to  preferve  them  through  the  winter;  and,  if 
they  are  kept  in  warmth  in  Cummer,  they  wall  flower,  and 
feme  times  ripen  fruit;  they  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a 
fheltered  (ituation  for  two  or  three  months,  but  tire  plants 
fo  treated  feldom  flower  well. 

ACHARACA,  anciently  a  town  of  Lydia,  fituate  be¬ 
tween  Tralles  and  Nyfa ;  in  which  were  the  temple  of 
Pluto,  and  the  cave  Charonium,  where  patients  (lept  in 
order  to  obtain  a  cure. 

ACHAT,  /  in  law,  implies  a  purchafe  or  bargain  ;  and 
hence,  probably,  purveyors  were  called  Adiators ,  from 
their  making  bargains. 

ACHATES,  the  companion  of  zEneas,  and  his  mod: 
faithful  friend,  celebrated  in  Virgil. 

Achates,/,  in  natural  hi  (lory.  See  Agate. 

Achates,  anciently  a  river  of  Sicily,  now  the  Drillo; 
which  runs  from  north  to  Couth,  almoft  parallel  with,  and 
at  no  great  diftance  from,  the  Gela;  and  rifes  in  the  north 
of  the  territory  of  Nom.  It  gave  name  to  the  achates, 
or  agate,  faid  to  be  firft  found  there. 

ACHAZIB,  or  Achzib,  anciently  a  town  of  Galilee, 
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in  the  tribe  of  Afher,  nine  miles  from  Ptolemais.  Alfo 
a  town  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

ACHE,/!  [ ace ,  Sax.  Gr.  now  generally  written 

ake,  and  in  the  plural  ahes,  of  one  fyllable;  the  primitive 
manner  being  preferved  chiefly  in  poetry,  for  the  lake  of 
themeafure.]  A  continued  pain.  See  Ake. 

Jo  Ache,  v.  n.  To  be  in  pain. — Upon  this  account,  our 
fenfes  are  dulled  and  fpent  by  any  extraordinary  intention, 
and  our  very  eyes  will  ache,  if  long  fixed  upon  any  diffi- 
cultly-difcerned  objedt.  Glanville. 

ACHEEN,  Ache',  or  Achen,  a  kingdom  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fituuted  on  the  north-weftern  part  of 
the  ifland.  The  capital  is  fituated  on  a  river  which  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  near  the  north-wert  point,  or  Acheen-head, 
about  two  miles  from  the  mouth.  It  lies  in  a  wide  valley, 
formed  like  an  amphitheatre  by  two  lofty  ranges  of  hills. 
The  river  is  not  large,  and  by  emptying  itfelf  in  feveral 
channels  is  rendered  very  (hallow  at  the  bar.  In  the  dry 
monfoon  it  will  not  admit  boats  of  any  burthen,  much  lefs 
large  veflels,  w  hich  lie  without,  in  the  road  formed  by  the 
illands  off  the  point.  Though  no  longer  the  great  mart  of 
eaftern  commodities,  it  (till  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade 
with  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Indoftan  call¬ 
ed  Telinga,  who  fupply  it  with  the  cotton-goods  of  their 
country,  and  receive  in  return,  gold-duft,  fapan-wood, 
betel-nut,  patch-leaf  (colfus  Indicus),  a  little  pepper,  ful- 
■phur,  camphire,  and  benzoin.  The  country  is  fupplied 
with  Bengal  opium,  and  alfo  with  iron,  and  many  other 
articles  of  merchandife,  by  the  European  traders. 

Acheen  is  effeemed,  comparatively,  healthy,  being  more 
free  from  woods  and  fwamps  than  moft  other  portions  of 
the  ifland;  and  the  fevers  and  dyfenteries  to  which  thefe 
are  fuppofed  to  give  occafion,  are  there  faid  to  be  uncom¬ 
mon.  The  foil  is  light  and  fertile;  and  the  produdts,  be- 
(ide  thofe  already  enumerated  as  articles  of  export  trade, 
and  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  are  chiefly  rice  and  cotton. 
There  is  likewife  fomeraw  filk  procured  in  the  country, 
of  very  inferior  quality.  Gold-duft  is  colledlea  in  the 
mountains  near  Acheen,  but  the  greafeft  part  is  brought 
from  the  fouthern  ports  of  Nalaboo  and  Soofoo.  The  ful- 
plmr  is  gathered  from  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  fitpplies  their  own  confumption  for  the 
manufacture  of  gun-powder,  and  admits  of  a  large  ex¬ 
portation. 

In  their  perfons,  the  Achenefe  differ  from  the  reft  of 
the  Sumatrans;  being  taller,  ((outer,  and  darker-com- 
plexioned.  They  appear  not  to  be  a  genuine  people  ;  but 
are  thought,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  to  be  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Battas,  Malays,  and  Moors,  from  the  weft  of  India. 
In  their  difpofitions  they  are  more  adtive  and  induftrious 
than  their  neighbours;  they  pollefs  more  penetration ‘and 
fagacity;  have  more  general  knowledge;  and,  as  mer¬ 
chants,  they  deal  upon  a  more  extenfive  and  liberal  foot¬ 
ing.  Their  religion  is  Mahometanifm ;  and,  having  a 
great  number  of  mofques  and  priefts,  its  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies  are  ftridtly  obferved. 

The  appearance  of  the  town,  and  the  nature  of  the 
buildings,  are  much  the  fame  as  are  found  in  the  generality 
of  Malay  bazars,  excepting  that  the  fuperior  wealth  of 
this  place  has  occafioneri  a  great  number  of  public  edifices, 
but  without  the  (mailed  pretenfions  to  magnificence.  The 
king’s  palace,  if  it  deferves  the  appellation,  is  a  very  rude 
and  uncouth  piece  of  architecture,  defigned  to  refill'  the 
force  of  an  enemy,  and  furrounded  for  that  purpofe  by 
Ttrong  walls,  but  without  any  regular  plan,  or  view  to-the 
modern  fyftem  of  military  attack.  The  houfes  in  com¬ 
mon  are  built  of  bamboos  and  rough  timber,  and  raifed 
fome  feet  from  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  place  being 
overflowed  in  t lie  rainy  feafon. 

A  confiderable  fabric  of  a  thick  fpecies  of  cotton-cloth, 
and  of  (luff  for  the  (liort  drawers  worn  both  by  Malays 
and  Achenefe,  is  eftabliflied  here,  and  fupplies  an  exten- 
iive  demand .  'i  hey  weave  alfo  very  handfome  (ilk-pieces, 
of  a  particular  form,  for  that  part  of  the  drefs  which  is 
called  by  the  Malays  cayeu  far  rung. 

The 
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The  Achenefe  are  expert  and  bold  navigators,  and  em¬ 
ploy  a  variety  of  velTels,  according  to  the  voyages  they 
undertake,  and  the  purpofes  for  which  they  defign  them. 
The  river  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  tiihing  fampans 
■or  canoes,  which  go  to  fea  with  the  morning  breeze,  and 
return  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  lea-wind,  full  laden. — 
Having  no  convenient  coins,  though  moil  fpecies  of  mo¬ 
ney  will  be  taken  there  at  a  valuation,  they  commonly 
make  their  payments  in  gold-dull,  and  for  that  purpofe 
are  all  provided  with  fcales  or  (mall  fteelyards.  They 
carry  their  gold  about  them,  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of 
bladder,  and  often  purchafe  to  fo  (mail  an  amount  as  to 
make  ufe  of 'grain  or  feeds  for  weights. — The  monarchy 
is  hereditary;  and  the  king  ufually  maintains  a  guard  of 
joo  fepoys  about  his  palace. 

According  to  Mr.  Marfden,  “  the  grand  council  of  the 
nation  confills  of  the  king  or  fultan,  four  oolooballangs,  and 
eight  of  a  lower  degree,  who  fit  on  his  right  hand,  and 
fixteen  enjoorangs,  who  fit  on  his  left.  At  the  king’s  feet 
tits  a  woman,  to  whom  he  makes  known  his  pleafure  ;  by 
her  it  is  communicated  to  an  eunuch,  who  fits  next  to  her, 
and  by  him  to  an  officer  named  Cajoorang  Gondovg,  who 
■then  proclaims  it  aloud  to  the  aflfembly.  There  are  alfo 
prefent  two  other  officers,  one  of  whom  has  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  bazar  or  market,  and  the  other  the  fuperin- 
tending  and  carrying  into  execution  the  punifhment  of  cri¬ 
minals.  All  matters  relative  to  commerce  and  the  euf- 
toms  of  the  port  come  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  S/ia- 
bandar,  who  performs  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  chap  or 
licence  for  trade ;  which  is  done  by  lilting  a  golden-hafted 
creefe  over  the  head  of  the  merchant  who  arrives,  and 
without  which  he  dares  not  to  land  his  goods.  Prefents, 
the  value  of  which  are  become  pretty  regularly  afeertain- 
■ed,  are  then  fent  to  the  king  and  his  officers.  If  the 
Ilranger  be  in  the  (lyle  of  an  ambaflador,  the  royal  ele¬ 
phants  are  fent  down  to  carry  him  and  his  letters  to  the 
monarch’s  prefence  ;  thefe  being  firft  delivered  into  tire 
hands  of  an  eunuch,  who  places  them  in  a  filver  diffi,  co¬ 
vered  with  rich  lilk,  on  the  back  of  the  largeft  elephant, 
which  is  provided  with  a  machine  (bonder)  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe.  Within  about  an  hundred  yards  of  an  open  hall 
where  the  king  fits,  the  cavalcade  Hops,  and  the  ambafla¬ 
dor  difmounts,  making  his  obeifance  by  bending  his  body, 
and  lifting  his  joined  hands  to  his'liead.  When  he  enters 
the  palace,  if  an  European,  he  is  obliged  to  take  off  his 
fhoes;  and,  having  made  his  fecond  obeifance,  is  feated 
upon  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  where  betel  is  brought  to  him. 
The  throne  was  fome  years  ago  of  ivory  and  tortoifelhell ; 
and,  when  the  place  was  governed  by  queens,  a  curtain  of 
gauze  was  hung  before  it,  which  did  not  obftruft  the  au¬ 
dience,  but  prevented  any  perfect  view.  The  Ilranger, 
after  fome  general  difeourfe,  is  then  conduced  to  a  fepa- 
rate  building,  where  he  is  entertained  with  the  delicacies 
of  the  country,  by  the  officers  of  (late,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  returns  in  the  manner  he  came,  furrounded  by  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  lights.  On  high  days  (aree  ryah)  the 
king  goes  in  great  Hate  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly  ca- 
parifoned,  to  the  great  mofque,  preceded  by  his  ooloobal- 
langs  ;  who  are  armed  nearly  in  the  European  manner.” 

The  country  under  the  immediate  jurifdidlion  of  Acheen 
is  divided  into  three  dillrifts,  named  Duo  pooloo  duo,  Duo 
pooloo  leemo,  and  Duo  pooloo  anam.  Each  diftricl  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  pangleemo,  and  under  him  an  imaum  and  four pan- 
geeches  to  each  mofque. 

“  Acheen  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  feverity  with 
which  crimes  are  punilhed  by  their  laws ;  the  fame  rigour 
ltill  fubfills,  and  there  is  no  commutation  admitted,  as  is 
regularly  ellablifhed  in  the  fouthern  countries.  There  is 
great  reafon,  however,  to  conclude,  that  the  poor  alone 
experience  the  rod  of  jultice;  the  nobles  being  fecure 
from  retribution  in  the  number  of  their  dependants.  Pet¬ 
ty  theft  is  punilhed  by  ful'pending  the  criminal  from  a 
tree,  with  a  gun  or  heavy  weight  tied  to  his  feet ;  or  by 
cutting  off  a  finger,  a  hand,  or  leg,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  theft.  Many  of  thefe  mutilated  and  wretched  ob- 
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jadVs  are  daily  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets.  Robbery  on  the 
highway  and  houfe-breaking  are  punilhed  by  drowning, 
and  afterwards  expofing  the  body  on  a  Hake  for  a  few 
days.  If  the  robbery  is  committed  on  an  imaum  or  prieff, 
the  facrilege  is  expiated  by  burning  the  criminal  alive.  A 
man  who  is  convidted  of  adultery  is  feldom  attempted  to 
be  fereenedby  his  friends,  but  is  delivered  up  to  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  injured  hulband.  Thefe  take  him  to 
fome  large  plain,  and,  forming  themfelves  in  a  circle,  place 
him  in  the  middle.  A  large  weapon,  called  a  gadoobong, 
is  then  delivered  to  him  by  one  of  his  family;  and  if  he 
can  force  his  way  through  thofe  who  furround  him,  and 
make  his  efcape,  he  is  not  liable  to  further  profecution: 
but  it  commonly  happens  that  he  is  inlfantly  cut  to  pieces*. 
In  this  cafe  his  relations  bury  him  as  they  would  a  dead  buf¬ 
falo,  refilling  to  admit  the  corpfe  into  their  houfe,  or  to 
perform  any  funeral  rites.”  Thefe  difeouragements  to 
vice  might  feern  to  befpeak  a  moral  and  virtuous  people; 
yet  all  travellers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  Achenefe  as  one 
of  the  molt  dilhonelt  and  flagitious  nations  of  the  ealt. 

Acheen  was  vilited  by  the  Portuguefc  in  1 509,  only 
twelve  years  after  they  had  difcovered  the  pafiage  to  the 
Ealt  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  made 
various  attempts  to  eltablilii  themfelves  in  the  country, 
but  were  expelled  with  difgrace.  See  Sumatra. 

ACHELOUS,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  wreftled  with  Her¬ 
cules,  for  no  lefs  a  prize  than  Deianira,  daughter  to  king 
Oenus:  but,  as  Achelous  had  the  power  of  affuming  all 
fiiapes,  the  conteli  was  long  dubious :  at  laft,  as  lie  took 
that  of  a  bull,  Hercules  tore  off'  one  of  his  horns ;  fo  that 
he  was  forced  to  fubmit,  and  to  redeem  it  by  giving  the- 
conqueror  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  the  fame,  with  the  cor¬ 
nucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty  ;  which  Hercules,  having  filled 
with  a  variety  of  fruits,  confeerated  to  Jupiter.  Some 
explain  this  fable,  by  faying,  That  Achelous  is  a  winding 
river  of  Greece,  whofe  If  ream  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  roar¬ 
ed  like  a  bull,  and  overflowed  its  banks;  but  Hercules, 
by  bringing  it  into  two  channels,  broke  oft'  one  of  the- 
horns,  arid  fio  reltored  plenty  to  the  country.  See  the 
next  article. 

Achelous-,  a  river  of  Acarnania;  which  rifes  in  mount 
Pindus,  and,  dividing  FEtolia  from  Acarnania,  falls  from 
north  to  fouth  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  called  T/was,  from  its  impetuofity,  and  King  of  Riv¬ 
ers,  (Homer.)  The  epithet  Ache/oius  is  ufed  for  Aqueus,. 
(Virgil ;)  the  ancients  calling  all  water  Achelous,  efpecially 
in  oaths,  vows,  and  facrifices,  according  to  Ephorus:  now 
called  Afpro  Potamo.  Rivers  are  by  the  ancient  poets-, 
called  Tauriformes,  either  from  the  bellowing  of  their  wa-. 
ters,  or  from  their  ploughing  the  earth  in  their  courfe  : 
Hercules,  reltraining  by  dykes  and  mounds  the  inunda¬ 
tions  of  the  Achelous,  is  faid  to  have  broken  off  one  of  his 
horns,  and  to  have  brought  back  plenty  to  the  country. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

ACHERI  (LukeD’),  a  learned  Benedidline  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  St.  Quintin,  in  Picar¬ 
dy,  in  1609  ;  and  made  himfelf  famous  by  printing  feve- 
ral  works,  which  till  then  were  only  in  manufeript :  par¬ 
ticularly,  The  Epiftle  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas;  the 
Works  of  Lanfrank,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury ;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fcarce  and  curious  pieces,  under  the  title  of  Spi- 
cilegium,  i.  e.  Gleanings,,  in  thirteen  volumes  quarto.  The 
prefaces  and  notes,  which  he  annexed  to  many  of  thefe 
pieces,  Ihow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  abili¬ 
ties.  He  had  alfo  fome  ffiare  in  the  pieces  inferted  in  tire 
firt!  volumes  of  the  Aids  of  the  Saints  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Bennet ;  the  title  whereof  acquaints  us .  that  they  were 
colledled  and  publillied  by  him  and  father  Mubillon.  Af¬ 
ter  a  very  retired  life,  till  the  age  of  73,  he  died  at  Paris 
the  29th  of  April,  1683,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  in  the 
Fields,  where  he  had  been  librarian. 

ACHERNER,  or  Acharner,  f.  a  liar  of  the  firft 
magnitude  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  conftellation 
Eridanus,  but  invilible  in  our  latitude. 

ACHERON,  a  river  of  Epirus.  The  poets  feigned  it 
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to  have  been  the  fon  of  Ceres,  whom  flic  hid  in  hell  for 
fear  of  the  Titans,  and  turned  into  a  river,  over  which 
fouls  departed  were  ferrfed  in  their  way  to  Elyfium. 

Acheron,  a  river  of  Thefprotia,  in  Epirus;  which, 
after  forming  the  lake  of  Acherufia,  at  no  great  diftance 
from,  falls  into  the  fea  near,  the  promontory  of  Chime- 
rium,  to  the  weft  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  inacourfe  from 
north  to  fouth. 

Acheron,  or  Acheros,  a  river  of  the  Brutii,  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  running  from  eaft  to  weft ;  where  Alexander  king  of 
Epirus  was  (lain  by  the  Lucani,  being  deceived  by  the 
oracle  of  Dodona,  which  bade  him  beware  of  Acheron. 

ACHERSET,/.  an  ancient  meafure  of  corn,  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  the  fame  with  our  quarter,  or  eight  bufhels. 

ACHERUSIA  PALUS,  a  lake  between  Cumne  and  the 
promontory  Mifenum,  now  il  Lago  della  Collucia,  (Cluve- 
rius.)  Some  confound  it  with  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  and 
others  with  the  Lacus  Averni.  But  Strabo  and  Pliny  dif- 
tinguifh  them.  The  former  takes  it  to  be  an  effufion,  ex- 
.undation,  or  wadies  of  the  fea,  and  therefore  called  by 
Lycophron,  Ao-v^jpaoaa  yyan;.- — Alfo  a  lake  of  Epirus, 
through  which  the  Acheron  runs. — There  is  alfo  an  Ache¬ 
rufia,  a  peninfula  of  Sithnya,  on  the  Euxine,  near  Hera- 
clea ;  and  a  cave  there  of  the  fame  name,  through  which 
Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  defeended  to  hell  to  drag  forth 
Cerberus. 

ACHIAR,/  a  Malayan  word,  which  fignifies  all  forts 
of  fruits  and  roots  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpice.  The 
Dutch  import  from  Batavia  all  forts  of  achiar,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Bamboo  (fee  Arundq),  a  kind  of  cane, 
extremely  thick,  which  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is 
preferved  there  whilft  it  is  ftill  green,  with  very  ftrong 
vinegar  and  fpice ;  and  is  called  bamboo -achiar .  The  name 
changes  according  to  the  fruit  with  which  the  achiar  is 
made. 

ACHICOLUM,/.  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fornix ,  t/iolus, 
or  fudatorium ,  of  the  ancient  baths  :  which  was  a  hot  room 
where  they  ufed  to  fvveat.  It  is  alfo  called  architholus. 

To  ACHIEVE,  v.  a.  [ achever ,  Fr.  to  complete.]  To 
perform,  to  finifti  a  defign  profperoufly.  To  gain,  to  ob¬ 
tain  : 

Show  all  the  fpoils  by  valiant  kings  achiev'd , 

And  groaning  nations  by  their  arms  reliev’d.  Prior. 

ACHIEVER,  f.  He  that  performs;  he  that  obtains 
what  he  endeavours  after. — A  viftory  is  twice  itfelf,  when 
the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers.  Shakefpeare. 

ACHIEVEMENT,  f.  \_achevement,  Fr.]  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  adlion.  The  efcutcheon,  or  enfigns  armorial, 
granted  to  any  man  for  the  performance  of  great  actions : 

Then  fhall  the  war,  and  ftern  debate,  and  ftrife 
Immortal,  be  the  bus’nefs  of  my  life; 

And  in  thy  fane,  the  dufty  fpoils  among, 

High  on  the  burnifh’d  roof,  my  banner  fhall  be  hung; 
Rank’d  with  my  champion’s  bucklers,  and  below, 

With  arms  revers’d,  th’  achievements  of  the  foe.  Dryden. 

Achievement,  in  the  firft  fenfe,  is  derived  from  achieve , 
as  it  fignifies  to  perforin:  in  the  feeond,  from  achieve,  as  it 
imports  to  gain. 

ACHILLEA,  [fo  named  from  Achilles  the  famous 
Grecian  hero,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  imbibed  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  botany  from  his  mafter  Chiron.  ]  A  plant  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperflua  clafs,  and  rank¬ 
ing  in  the  natural  order  of.co.mpofitae  difeoideas.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx:  common  ovate,  imbricate; 
feales  ovate,  acute,  converging.  Corolla :  compound  ra¬ 
diate  ;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  tubular,  in  the  difk.  Fe¬ 
males  ligulate,  five  to  ten-,  in  .the  ■  ray.  P-roper  of  the 
hermaphrodite,  funnel-fhaped,  five-cleft,  fpreading.  Fe¬ 
male  obcorda.te,  fpreading,  trifid  ;, the  middle  cleft  lefs 
than  the  others.  Stamina :  in  the  hermaprodites,  fila¬ 
ments  five,  capillary,  very  fliort.  Antherae  cylindrical, 
tubular.  Piftillum :  in  the  hermaphodites  germ  fmall. 
Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  obtufe, 
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emarginate.  In  the  females  germ  fmall.  Style  filiform, 
the  fame  length  as  in  the  others.  Stigmas  two,  obtufe,  re¬ 
flex.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Calyx  fcarcely  changed  ;•  re¬ 
ceptacle  filiform,  elongate,  as  the  difk  of  the  feeds,  ovate, 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Seeds:  folitary,  ovate, 
furnifhed  with  flocks;  but  having  no  down.  Receptaculum: 
chaffy,  elevated ;  chaffs  lanceolate,  the  length  of  the  flo¬ 
rets. — EJfentialCharaEier.  Calyx,  ovate,  imbricate.  Flo¬ 
rets  of  the  rayabout  four.  Dowm,  none.  Receptaculum,' 
chaffy. 

Moft  of  the  milfoils  are  hardy,  herbaceous,  fibrous- 
rooted  perennials ;  with  the  flowers  commonly  in  corymbs 
at  the  ends  of  the  ftalk  and  branches  ;  the  ray  in  fome 
yellow,  in  others  white,  in  a  few  purple  :  the  leaves  in 
many  of  the  fpecies  are  pinnate,  bipinnate,  or  fuperde- 
compound;  in  a  few  they  are  fimple.  They  are  chiefly 
inhabitants  of  the  Levant  or  the  fouth  of  Europe:  the 
12th  and  20th  only  are  natives  of  England.  The  fpecies 
want  to  be  better  deferibed  ;  and  probably  it  may  be  found 
that  culture  has  produced  fome  changes  which  have  been 
taken  for  fpecific  differences. 

Species.  I.  With  yellow  corollas.  1.  Achillea fantodina, 
or  lavender-cotton  leaved  milfoil :  leaves  briftle-fhaped 
toothed,  toothlets  nearly  entire  fubulate  reflex.  This-has 
large  yellow'  flowers,  which  ftand  upon  pretty  long -pe¬ 
duncles  fingly,  not  in  clofe  bunches,  as  in  the. common 
fort.  It  has  leaves  like  thofe  of  lavender-cotton,  which, 
when  rubbed,  emit  a  ftrong  oily  odour.  It- flowers.'in 
June  and  July.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Levant. 

2.  Achillea  ageratum,  or  fweet  milfoil  or  maudlin  r  leaves 
lanceolate-obtufe  fharply  ferrate.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
about  Florence,  Leghorn, Nice,  &c.  ofthefouthof  France, 
about  Montpelier,  Orange,  & c.  and  of  Spain;  by  road 
fides  :  flowering  from  Auguft  to  October.  Being  now 
fcarcely  ufed  in  medicine,  it  is  not  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens  for  fale  :  or,  if  it  is  alked  for,  the  people  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  give  the  thirteenth  fort,  which  is  a  very  hardy  plant, 
and  eafily  propagated.  For,  though  this  is  hardy  in  re- 
fpedt  to  cold  ;  yet  in  wet  winters  the  roots  are  often  killed, 
efpecially  in  good  ground  ;  but,  when  the  plants  grow  out 
of  the  joints  of  walls,  or  in  rubbifh,  they  will  live  many 
years  without  care.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant ; 
one  of  them  having  longer  and  more  compact  corymbs-; 
the  other  broader  leaves  and  fmaller  flowers.  It  is  fweet 
to  the  fmell,  bitter  to  the  tafte,  and  aromatic.  Linnaeus 
fets  it  down  as  obfolete  and  fuperfluous.  Allione,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  it  an  efficacious  plant,  and  recommends 
it  in  all  diforders  arifing  from  a  debility  of  the  nerves.  He 
prefers  it  much  to  tanfy. 

3.  Achillea  falcata,  or  fickle-leaved  milfoil :  leaves  li¬ 
near  toothed  obtufe  flat,  toothlets  crenate.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  eaft,  where  it  is  ufed  in  medicine. 

4.  Achillea  tomentofa,  or  w’oolly  milfoil:  leaves  pin¬ 
nate  hirfute,  pinnas  linear  toothed.  This  is  often  planted 
in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety  :  is  of  humble  grow  th, 
but  the  flow-ers  continue  long  in  beauty.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Spain,  the  fouth  of  France,  the  Valais,  and  Italy ; 
but  bears  the  open  air  very  w,ell  jn  England. 

5.  Achillea  pubefeens,  or  downy  milfoil:  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  leaflets  lanceolate  gafhed  ferrate  wool-bearing  be¬ 
neath.  This  hath  no  chaffs  to  the  receptacle,  and  there¬ 
fore  recedes  in  that  circumliance  from  the  generic  cha- 
rafter.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  was  cultivated  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfeain  1739. 

6.  Achillea  abrotanifolia,  or  fouthernwood-leaved  mil¬ 
foil  :  leaves  pinnate  fuperdecompound,  divifions  linear 
diftant.  This  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Levant.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

7.  Achillea  bipinnata,  or  bipinnate  milfoil:  leaves-  bi¬ 
pinnate  tomentofe,  leaflets  ovate  entire.  A  native  of  the 
Levant. 

8.  Achillea  iEgyptiaca,  or  Egyptian  milfoil:  leaves 
pinnate,  leaflets  obtufely  lanceolate  ferrate-toothed.  Lt 
•  rifes  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
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produced  in  corymbs,  on  the  top  of  the  flalks;  appear 
from  June  to  September,  and  fome  of  them  frequently 
continue  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant. 

II.  Corollas  white  in  the  ray.  9.  Achillea  macrophyl- 
la,  or  feverfew-leaved  milfoil  :  leaves  pinnate,  pinnas 
galh-ferrate,  the  outmoft  larger  and  connected.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Alps,  is  very  hardy,  thrives  in  almofl  any 
foil,  but  loves  an  open  expofure,  and  deferves  a  place  in 
gardens.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Align  ft. 

10.  Achillea  impatiens,  or  impatient  milfoil:  leaves 
pinnate,  pinnas  diftant  linear-lanceolate,  acute  from  the 
bafe  upwards.  This  fpecies  is  frequent  in  all  Siberia. 

1 1 .  Achillea  clavennse,  or  filvery-leaved  milfoil :  leaves 
jagged  flat  obtufe  tomentofe.  Silvery-leaved  milfoil  is  a 
very  humble  plant,  rarely  rifing  above  fix  inches  high. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  flat  corymbs ;  they 
appear  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  have  fome  likenels 
to  thofe  of  common  wormwood,  and  are  very  hoary, 
growing  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  decaying  in  auttimn.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Pannonia, 
and  Carinthia, 

12.  Achillea  ptarmica,  or  fneefewort  milfoil :  leaves 
lanceolate  acuminate  finely  ferrate.  This  fpecies  grows 
wild  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  In  Britain  it 
is  found  not  very  uncommon  in  meadows,  by  the  fides  of 
ditches,  on  the  balks  of  corn-fields,  in  moift  woods  and 
Ihady  places.  It  creeps  greatly  by  the  roots.  In  the 
fpring  the  young  tender  (hoots  are  put  into  fallads,  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  coldnefs  of  other  herbs ;  and  the  roots,  being  hot 
and  biting,  are  ufed  for  the  tooth-ach,  whence  fome  have 
given  the  title  of  field  or  baftard  pellitory  to  this  plant. 
From  the  form  of  the  leaf  it  is  called  goofe -tongue.  The 
dried  powder  of  the  leaves,  fnuffed  up  the  noftrils,  pro¬ 
vokes  fneezing,  and  hence  its  trivial  and  Englilh  name. 
In  Siberia  it  is  faid  to  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  internal  hae¬ 
morrhages,  taken  in  form  of  a  decoftion  of  the  whole 
herb.  There  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers,  which  is 
preferved  in  gardens,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  double  ptarmica,  or  batchelors  buttons.  When 
this  is  planted  in  pots,  fo  as  to  confine  the  roots  from 
creeping,  the  ftalks  will  grow  clofer  together,  and  then 
it  makes  a  tolerable  appearance  when  in  flower,  which  is 
in  July  and  Auguft. 

13.  Achillea  alpina,  or  alpine  milfoil:  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  tooth-ferrate,  toothlets  very  finely  ferrate.  This 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  laft,  but  the  leaves  are 
longer,  deeper  cut  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  darker  green. 
It  is  very  hardy  ;  and  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  Siberia.  Linnaeus  queftions  whether  fituation  may 
not  have  altered  this  from  the  laft;  and  Gmelin  (ufpebls 
that  it  is  only  a  variety. 

14.  Achillea  ferrata,  or  notched-leaved  milfoil :  leaves 
linear-lanceolate  feflile  tomentofe,  deeply  ferrate,  laciniate 
at  the  bafe.  It  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September. 

15.  Achillea criftata,  or  (lender-branched  milfoil :  leaves 
linear  ferrate,  ferratures  tranfverfe  crefted,  ftem  branch¬ 
ed  weak.  This  is  a  native  of  the  eaft.  It  flowers  here  in 
July  and  Auguft. 

16.  Achillea  atrata,  or  camomile-leaved  or  black  mil¬ 
foil  :  pinnules  pectinate  almoft  entire,  peduncles  villous. 
This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  the 
Valais,  and  Auftria. 

17.  Achillea  mofchata,  or  mufk  milfoil,  or  Swifsgenipi, 
leaves  pinnate  dotted,  pinnas  remote  linear  fiibulate  al¬ 
moft  entire,  rays  the  length  of  the  calyx.  This  bears  fo 
much  refemblance  to  the  laft,  as  not  readily  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed,  unlefs  its  pleafant  aromatic  fmell  be  attended  to. 
It  is  the  true  genipi  of  the  Swifs.  In  Savoy  they  call  it 
genipi  batard,  and  give  the  name  of  true  genipi  to  thear- 
temifia  rupeftris.  Either  of  them  is  an  excellent  fudori- 
fic  ;  but  hot,  and  frequently  injurious  in  the  pleurify  when 
the  fever  ip  high.  It  promifes  to  be  of  much  fervice  in 
diforders  arifing  from  a  debility  of  the  folids :  and  is  a 
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grateful  food  to  all  forts  of  cattle.  It  grows  wild  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  on  the  high  Alps,  in  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  Auf¬ 
tria:  and  was  introduced  in  17 7*5  by  doctors  Pitcairn  and 
Fothergill. 

18.  Achillea  nana,  or  dwarf  milfoil  :  leaves  pinnate 
toothed  extremely  hirfute,  flowers  glomerate-umbelled. 
The  fmell  of  this  is  fomewhat  weaker  than  that  of  the 
laft,  for  which  it  is  frequently  fold.  It  grows  on  the  high 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  the  Valais,  and  Savoy.  It  is  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  with  us  in  almoft  any  foil,  but  loves  an 
open  expofure.  It  deferves  a  place  in  gardens. 

19.  Achillea  magna,  or  great  milfoil  or  yarrow  :  leaves 
bipinnate  rather  hairy,  the  divifions  linear  and  toothed  ; 
earlets  decuffated.  This  fort  very  much  refembles com¬ 
mon  milfoil,  but  is  twice  the  fize.  The  ftem  has  hairs 
thinly  fcattered  over  it.  The  leaves  arealfo  like  thofe  of 
common  milfoil,  but  larger,  and  with  two  ears  at  the 
bafe,  one  under  the  leaf,  the  other  prominent  above  the 
rib.  It  grows  in  Italy. 

20.  Achillea  millefolium,  or  common  milfoil  or  yar¬ 
row:  leaves  bipinnate  naked,  divifions  linear  toothed; 
ftems  furrowed  towards  the  top.  It  is  abundant  in  pafi- 
tures  and  by  road  fides,  flowering  from  June  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  inhabitants  of  Dalekarlia  mix  it  with  their  ale, 
inftead  of  hops,  in  order  to  increafe  the  inebriating  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  liquor.  This  plant  has  been  generally  execrated 
as  a  noxious  weed  in  paftures :  it  is  found  however  to  be 
eaten  by  cattle,  at  leaft  by  (heep  ;  and  has  lately  been 
even  recommended  for  cultivation.  Perhaps  other  plants 
befides  this,  may  be  of  fervice  to  cattle  in  paftures,  rather 
as  medicine  than  as  food.  Linnams  recommends  the 
bruifed  herb  frefh  as  an  excellent  vulnerary  and  ftyptic: 
many  foreign  phyficians  ftill  have  an  opinion  of  it  in  hae¬ 
morrhages  ;  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  it  is  excellent  in  dy- 
fenteries,  taken  in  form  of  a  ftrong  decodtion  :  an  oint¬ 
ment  is  made  of  it  for  the  piles,  and  it  is  reckoned  good 
againft  the  fcab  in  (heep.  An  effential  oil  is  extracted 
from  the  flowers.  It  is  not  in  ufe  with  us  in  the  prefent 
pradtice.  The  variety  with  purple  flowers  of  different 
(hades  is  not  uncommon,  wild  ;  and  is  frequently  feen  in 
gardens.  The  alpine  is  a  variety  arifing  merely  from  litu  - 
ation  ;  and  is  different  from  the  thirteenth  fort.  In  culti¬ 
vation  they  both  approach  to  the  common  fpecies. 

21.  Achillea  nobilis,  or  noble  milfoil  :  leaves  bipinnate, 
the  lower  ones  naked  flat,  the  upper  obtufe  tomentofe,  the 
flowers  in  convex  and  very  crowded  corymbs.  This  ap¬ 
proaches  near  to  the  foregoing  or  common  fort,  but  the 
leaves  are  of  a  pale-green,  and  not  fo  long,  or  fo  much 
cut :  thefe  have  a  ftrong  fvveet  feent  when  bruifed-  It  is 
a  native  of  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Narbonne,  and 
Tartary. 

22.  Achillea  odorata,  or  feented  milfoil:  leaves  bipin¬ 
nate  oval  almoft  naked,  corymbs  faftigiate  crowded.  Ge¬ 
rard  and  Haller  make  this  only  a  variety  of  the  foregoing. 

23.  Achillea  cretica,  or  Cretan  milfoil :  leaves  linear, 
pinnas  roundilh  imbricate  backwards-,  ftem  tomentofe. 
Cretan  milfoil  has  the  air  of  the  common  fort.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  white  ;  and  it  is  a  native  of  Crete. 

24.  Achillea  fquarrofa,  or  rough-headed  milfoil :  leaves 
lanceolate-linear  pinnatifid,  pinnas  ovate,  wedge-Ihaped, 
gafh-acuminate  vertical,  ftem  fomewhat  villous. 

25.  Achillea  herbarota,  or  herbarota  milfoil:  leaves 
wedge-fhaped  entire,  toothed  at  the  top.  This  fpecies  is 
in  great  and  general  efteem  among  the  peafants  of  the 
Alps  :  and  is  recommended  as  a  fudorific  ;  againft  worms, 
flatulencies,  and  intermittent  fevers. 

26.  Achillea  liguftica,  or  marjoram-feented  milfoil  : 
leaves  pinnate,  pinna,  fliarply  toothed  flat  fmooth.  This 
fpecies,  as  well  as  the  laft,  has  a  very  ftrong  fmell,  like 
maudlin. 

27.  Achillea  tanacetifolia,  or  tanfy-leaved  milfoil: 
leaves.pinnate,  pinnas  laciniate  flat  gaftied  and  entire.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Grifons ;  and  not  uncommon  in  the  paf¬ 
tures  and  valleys  of  the  Alps- 

Propagation, 
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Propagation  and  Culture .  All  the  fpeeies  ef  Achillea 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  either  in  fpring 
or  autumn.  Many  of  them  ripen  their  feeds,  and  may 
therefore  be  increafed  that  way  by  fowing  them  in  March 
or  April ;  and  tranfplanting  them  at  Michaelmas.  They 
will  flower  the  fummer  following.  Some  alfo  will  grow 
from  flips  or  cuttings,  planted  in  a  ffiady  border  in  fum¬ 
mer.  They  are  mo  (Fly  hardy,  and  require  little  care  in 
the  cultivation. 

Thofe  which  are  moft  commonly  feen  in  gardens  are, 
the  purple  variety  of  common  milfoil,  the  double  variety 
of  common  fneezewort,  called  double  ptarmica,  and  wool¬ 
ly  milfoil. 

Whatever  merit  the  alpine  forts  may  poftefs  as  medi¬ 
cines,  it  cannot anfwer  to  cultivate  them  with  that  view  in 
gardens,  for  they  owe  their  efficacy  to  their  peculiar  litu- 
ation.  But  they,  who  aredefirous  of  having  them  for  va¬ 
riety,  will  find  that  they  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
almoft  in  any  foil,  but  that  they  love  an  open  expofure. 

Achillea  Inodora.  See  Athanasia. 

Achillea  Montana.  See  Senecio. 

Achillea  Tanecitifolia.  See  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 

Achillea,  an  ifland,  in  theEuxine,  oppofite  the  Bo- 
ryfthenes,  where  the  monument  of  Achilles  was  ereited. 

ACHILLEID,  Achilleis,  a  celebrated  poem  of 
Statius,  in  which  that  author  propofed  to  deliver  the  whole 
life  and  exploits  of  Achilles ;  but,  being  prevented  by 
death,  he  has  only  treated  of  the  infancy  and  education  of 
his  hero.  See  Statius. 

ACHILLES,  one  of  the  greateft  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  the  fon  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Phthia,  in  Theflaly.  His  mother,  it  is  faid,  in 
order  to  confume  every  mortal  part  of  his  body,  ufed  to 
lay  him  every  night  under  live  coals,  anointing  him  with 
ambrofia,  which  preferved  every  part  from  burning  but 
one  of  his  lips,  owing  to  his  having  licked  it.  She  dip¬ 
ped  him  alfo  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Styx  :  by  which 
his  whole  body  became  invulnerable,  except  that  part  of 
his  heel  by  which  (he  held  him.  But  this  opinion  is  not 
univerfal,  nor  is  it  a  part  of  his  charaiter  as  drawn  by 
Homer;  for  in  the  Iliad,  b.  xxi.  161,  he  is  atlually  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  right  arm,  by  the  lance  of  Afteropaus,  in  the 
battle  near  the  river  Scamander.  Thetis  afterwards  in¬ 
truded  him  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  who,  to 
give  him  the  ftrength  neceftary  for  martial  toil,  fed  him 
with  honey  and  the  marrow  of  lions  and  wild  boars.  To 
prevent  his  going  to  the  liege  of  Troy,  (he  difguifed  him 
in  female  apparel,  and  hid  him  among  the  maidens  at  the 
court  of  king  Lycomedes  :  but  Ulyfles,  difcovering  him, 
perfuaded  him  to  follow  the  Greeks.  Achilles  diftin- 
guiffied  himfelf  by  a  number  of  heroic  aitions  at  the  fiege. 
Being  difgufted,  however,  with  Agamemnon  for  the  lofs 
of  Brifeis,  he  retired  from  the  camp.  But,  returning  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  he  flew  Heitor, 
faftened  his  corpfe  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  it  round 
the  walls  of  Troy.  At  laft  Paris,  the  brother  of  Hedtor, 
wounded  him  in  the  heel  with  an  arrow,  while  he  was  in 
the  temple  treating  about  his  marriage  with  Philoxena, 
daughter  to  king  Priam.  Of  this  wound  he  died,  and  was 
interred  on  the  promontory  of  Sigasum  ;  and  after  Troy 
was  taken,  the  Greeks  facrificed  Philoxena  on  his  tomb, 
jn  obedience  to  his  defire,  that  he  might  enjoy  her  compa¬ 
ny  in  the  Elyfian  fields.  It  is  laid,  that  Alexander, feeing 
this  tomb,  honoured  it  by  placing  a  crown  upon  it ;  at  the 
fame  time  crying  out,  that  “  Achilles  was  happy  in  hav¬ 
ing,  during  his  life,  fuch  a  friend  as  Patroclus  ;  and,  after 
his  death,  a  poet  like  Homer.”  Achilles  is  fuppofed  to 
have  died  118-3  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 

Achilles  Tatius-  See  Tatius. 

Tendo  A  chi  llis,  in  anatomy,  is  a  ftrong  tendinous  cord 
formed  by  the  tendons  of-feveral  mufcles,  and  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  os  calcis.  It  has  its  name  from  the  fatal  wound 
Achilles  is  faid  to  have  received  in  that  part  from  Paris 
the  fon  of  Priam, 
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ACHILLINI  (Alexander),  born  at  Bologna,  and  doc¬ 
tor  of  philofophy  in  that  univerlity.  He  flouriihed  in  the 
15th  and  i6th  centuries,  and  by  way  of  eminence  wa3 
fiyled  the  great  philofopher.  He  was  a  ftedfaft  follower 
and  accurate  interpreter  of  Averroes  upon  Arillotle,  but 
moft  admired  for  his  acutenefs  and  ftrength  of  arguing  in 
private  and  public  deputations.  He  made  a  furprifing' 
quick  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and  was  very  early  promot¬ 
ed  to  a  profeiforfliip  in  the  univerftty ;  in  which  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  w  ith  fo  much  applaule  that  his  name  be¬ 
came  famous  throughout  all  Italy.  He  continued  at  Bo¬ 
logna  till  the  year  1506 ;  when  the  univerftty  of  Padua 
made  choice  of  him  to  fucceed  Antonio  Francatiano  in 
the  firft  chair  of  philofophy,  and  his  fame  brought  vaft 
numbers  of  ftudents  to  his  leitures  at  Padua :  but  the 
war,  wherein  the  republic  of  Venice  was  engaged  againft 
the  league  of  Cambray,  putting  a  (top  to  the  leitures  of 
that  univerftty,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  Country  ;  where 
he  was  received  with  the  fame  marks  of  honour  and  dif- 
tinition  as  before,  and  again  appointed  profelfor  of  philo¬ 
fophy  in  Bologna.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
that  city,  where  he  died,  and  was  interred  w  ith  great  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  the  Great,  which  belongs  to 
the  Carmelite  friars.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  on  phiiofo- 
phical  fubjeits,  which  he  publiffied,  and  dedicated  to 
John  Bentivogli. 

Achillini  (Claudius),  grandfon  of  the  former,  read 
leitures  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Parma  :  where  he  was 
reputed  a  great  philofopher,  a  learned  divine,  an  excel¬ 
lent  lawyer,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  good  mathematician, 
and  an  elegant  poet.  He  accompanied  Cardinal  Ludovi- 
no,  who  went  as  legate  into  Piedmont;  but  being  after¬ 
ward  negleited  by  this  cardinal,  when  he  became  pope 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  XV.  he  left  Rome  in  difguft, 
and  retired,  to  Parma  ;  where  the  duke  appointed  him 
profelfor  of  law,  with  a  good  falary.  He  publiffied  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  Latin  letters,  and  another  of  Italian  poems,  w  hich 
gained  him  great  reputation?  he  died  in  rd-io,  aged  66. 

ACHIMKNES/,  f.  in  botany.  SeeCoLUMKEA. 

ACHING,  J.  [from  ache.~\  Pain;  uneaftnefs. — When- 
old  age  comes  to- wait  upon  a.  great  and  worfhipful  (inner, 
it  comes  attended  with  many  painful  girds  and  achings , 
called  the  gout.  South. 

ACHIGTTE,  or  Achiotl,  a  foreign  drug  ufed  in 
dyeing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate.  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  fubftance  more  ufually  known  by  the  iume 
of  Arnotto  ;  which  fee. 

ACHIROPOETOS,  a  name  given  by  ancient  writers 
to  certain  miraculous  pictures  of  Chrift  and  the  Virgin, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  made  without  hands. — The  moft 
celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  piiture  of  Chrift,  preferved  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  ;  faid  to  have 
been  begun  by  St.  Luke,  but  finilhed  by  the  miniftry  of 
angels. 

ACHLAM,  a  village  twelve  miles  from  York,  w  here 
the  body  of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  died  at  York,  w  as 
burnt  to  affies,  agreeable  to  the  cuftora  of  thofe  times. 

ACHMET,  Ion  of  Seerim,  has  left  a  book  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Indians,  Perfians,  and  Egyptians,  which  was  tranflated 
out  of-Greek  into  Latin  by  Leo  Tufcus  in  ii6q.  He  liv¬ 
ed  in  the  9th  century. 

ACHMET  GEDUC,  a  famous  general  under  Maho¬ 
met  II.  and  Bajazet  II.  in  the  15th century.  When  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  died,  Bajazet  and  Zezanbothclaimed  the  throne: 
Achmet  fided  with  the  former,  and  by  his  bravery  and 
conduit  fixed  the  crown  on  his  head.  But  Bajazet  took 
away  his  life  ;  (liining  virtue  being  always. an  unpardona¬ 
ble  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  tyrant. 

ACHMETSCHET,  q  town  of  the  peninfula  of  Cri¬ 
mea,  the  refidence  of  the  fultan  Galga,  who  is  eldeft  fon 
of  the  khan  of  Tartary.  Lat.  45.  o.  Ion.  51.  20. 

ACHMIM,  a  large  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  fituated  on 
the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Nile.  “  One  admires  there  (fays 
Abulfeda,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Savary)  a  temple,  which  is 

comparable? 
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comparable  to  the  moft  celebrated  monuments  of  antiquity. 
It  is  coriftrucled  with  dones  of  a  furprifirig  fize,  on  which 
are  fculptured  innumerable  figures.”  Though  this  town 
be  fallen  from  its  ancient  fplenddur,  it  is  hill  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  of  Upper  Egypt.  According  to  Mr.  Sava- 
ry,  an  Arab  prince  commands  there,  and  the  police  is  well 
attended  to.  The  ftreets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  commerce 
and  agriculture  flourifti.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  cotton, 
(tuffs,  and  pottery,  which  are  conveyed  overall  Egypt.  It 
is  the  fame  that  Herodotus  calls  Chemmis,  and  Strabo 
Panopolis,  or  the  City  of  Pan,  who  was  worfhipped  there. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  Perfeus  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and 
that  his  deicendants  had  eftablilhed  feftivals  there  in  his 
honour.  It  has  loft  its  ancient  edifices,  and  much  of  its 
extent;  the  ruins- of  the  temple,  defcribed  by  Abulfe- 
da,  being  without  its  limits,  to  the  north.  Nothing  re¬ 
mains  of  it  but  fome  (tones,  of  fuch  magnitude  that  the 
Turks  have  not  been  able  to  move  them.  They  are  co¬ 
vered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  one  of  them  are  traced 
four  concentric  circles,  in  a  fquare.  The'  innermoft  of 
thefe  contains  a  fun.  The  two  fucceeding  ones,  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  contain,  one,  twelve  birds,  the  other, 
twelve  animals  almoft  effaced,  which  appear  to  be  the  figns 
of  the  zodiac.  The  fourth  has  no  divifions,  and  prefents 
twelve  human  figures;  which  Mr.  Savary  imagines  to  re- 
prefetit  the  twelve  gods,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year, 
and  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The  Egyptians,  fays 
Herodotus,  are  the  firft  who  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  and  employed  the  names  of  the  twelve  gods.  The 
four  feafons  occupy  the  angles  of  the  fquare,  on  the  fide 
of  which  may  be  diftinguiihed  a  globe  with  wings.  Mr; 
Savary  thinks  it  probable  that  this  ftone  belonged  to  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  fun,  that  the  whole  of  thefe  hiero¬ 
glyphics  mark  his  paffage  into  the  ligns  of  the  zodiac,  and 
his  courfe,  whofe  revolution  forms  the  year.  The  co¬ 
lumns  of  this  temple  have  been  partly  broken  to  make 
lime  and  millftones.  Some  qf  them  have  been  tranfported 
into  one  of  the  mofques  of  Achmim,  where  they  are  placed 
without  tafte  ;  others  are  heaped  up  in  the  fquares  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  Savary  tells  us  of  a  ferpent  which  is  worfhipped 
here,  and  is  the  wonder  of  the  country.  ii  Upwards  of  a 
century  ago  (fays  he),  a  religious  Turk  called  Scheilk  Ha- 
ridi  died  here.  He  paffed  for  a  faint  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans;  who  raifed  a  monument  to  him,  covered  with  a 
cupola,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  people  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  him.  One  of 
their  priefts,  profiting  by  their  credulity,  perfuaded  them 
that  God  had  made  the  foul  of  Scheilk  Haridi  pafs  into  the 
body  of  a  ferpent.  Many  of  thefe  are  found  in  the  The- 
bais,  which  are  harmlefs ;  and  he  h'ad  taught  one  to  obey 
his  voice.  He  appeared  with  his  ferpent,  dazzled  the  vul¬ 
gar  by  his  furprifing  tricks,  and  pretended  to  cure  all  dif- 
orders.  Some  lucky  inftances  of  fuccefs,  due  to  nature 
.alone,  and  fometimes  to  the  imagination  of  the  patients, 
gave  him  great  celebrity.  He  foon  confined  his  ferpent 
Haridi  to  the  tomb,  producing  him  only  to  oblige  princes 
and  perfons  capable  of  giving  him  a  handfome  recom- 
pence.  The  fucceffors  of  this  prieft,  brought  up  in  the 
fame  principles,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving  fanition  to 
fo  advantageous  an  error.  They  added  to  the  general  per- 
fuafion  of  his  virtue  that  of  his  immortality.  They  had 
the  boldnefs  even  to  make  a  public  proof  of  it.  The 
ferpent  was  cut  in  pieces  in  prefence  of  the  emir,  and 
placed  for  two  hours  under  a  vafe.  At  the  inftant  of  lift¬ 
ing  up  the  vafe,  the  priefts,  no  doubt,  had  the  addrefs  to 
fubftitute  one  exaftly  refembling  it.  A  miracle  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  and  the  immortal  Haridi  acquired  a  frefh  degree 
of  confideration.  This  knavery  procures  them  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  people  flock  from  all  quarters  to  pray  at 
this  tomb  ;  and,  if  the  ferpent  crawls  out  from  under  the 
(hone,  and  approaches  the  fuppliant,  it  is  a  fign  that  his 
laalady  will  be  cured.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  he  does 
not  appear  till  an  offering  has  been  made  proportioned  to 
the  quality  and  richnefs.  of  the  different  perfons.  In 
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extraordinary  cafes,  where  the  fickperfon  cannot  be  cured 
without  the  prefence  of  the  ferpent,  a  pure  virgin  mull 
come  and-  folicit  him.  To  avoid  inconveniences  on  this 
head,  they  take  care  to  choofe  a  very  young  girl  indeed. 
She  is  decked  out  in  her  beft  clothes,  and  crowned  with 
flowers.  She  puts  herfelf  in  a  praying  attitude;  and,  as 
the  priefts  are  inclined,  the  ferpent  comes  out,  .makes  cir¬ 
cles  round  the  young  fuppliant,  and  goes  and  repofes  on 
her.  The  virgin,  accompanied  by  a  vaft  multitude,  car¬ 
ries  him  in  triumph  amidft  the  general  acclamation.  No 
human  reafoning  would  perfuade  thefe  ignorant  and  cre¬ 
dulous  Egyptians  that  they  are  the  dupes  of  a  few  impof- 
tors :  they  believe  in  the  ferpent  Haridi  as  firmly  as  in  the 
prophet.” 

ACHONRY,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Connaught  and  county  of  Sligo,  feated  on  the  river 
Shannon. 

ACHOR, yf  [achor,  Lat.  Gr .furfur.]  A  fpeeies 

of  the  Herpes.  It  appears  with  a  crufty  fcab,  which 
caufes  an  itching  on  the  furface  of  the  head,  occafioned 
by  a  fait  (harp  ferum  oozing  through  the  (kin. 

Achor, yi  Ladtumen:  abas,  acores,  cerion ;  favus.  The 
crujla  ladiea  of  authors,  and  in  England  the  scald  head. 
Trallian  fays,  that  it  is  a  fore  on  the  outlide  of  the  head, 
full  of  little  perforations,  which  difcharge  a  humour  like 
ichor,  whence  its  name.  He  farther  fays,  that  the  cerion 
refembles  an  achor;  but  that  the  mouths  of  the  perfora¬ 
tions  are  larger,  refembling  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb, 
whence  the  name;  the  matter  is  alio  nearly  of  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  thin  honey.  When  thefe  difeafes  fpread,  the  fe¬ 
rum,  which  oozes  out,  dries,  and  forms  a  (cab. 

The  achor  differs  from  the  favus  and  tinea  only  in  the 
degree  of  virulence.  It  is  called  favus  when  the  perfo¬ 
rations  are  large ;  and  tinea  when  they  are  like  thofe  made 
by  moths  in  cloth  :  but  generally  by  tinea  is  underftood  a 
dry  fcab  on  the  hairy  fcalp  of  children,  with  thick  fcales 
and  an  offenfive  fmell;  when  this  diforder  affedts  the  face, 
it  is  called  crufta  laftea  or  milk-scab.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his 
Treatife  on  Ulcers,  fays,  that  the  tinea  capitis  &  crufta 
ladtea,  may  both  be  reduced  to  the  fame  fpeeies  of  herpes, 
viz.  the  herpes  pufulofus,  they  being  naturally  the  fame, 
differing  only  in  fituation  ;  the  tinea  is  on  the  hair-fcalp, 
and  the  crufta  laHea  on  the  face.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
difeafe  under  ulcus,  as  a  fynonyme;  where  alfo  he  pla¬ 
ces  the  crufta  ladtea,  the  clafs  locales,  and  order  dialyfes. 
When  it  happens  to  children,  if  in  other  refpedts  they  are 
healthy,  the  beft  treatment,  befides  keeping  the  belly  mo¬ 
derately  lax,  is  cleanlinefs  and  a  moderate  diet.  An  iffue 
may  be  made  and  continued  till  the  diforder  is  cleared, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  conftitution  is  eftablilhed ;  keep 
the  hair  fhort,  and  wadi  the  head  with  foap  fuds.  Some 
inftances  of  this  fort  are  very  difficult  of  cure,  and  attended 
with  violent  itching,  a  pale  countenance,  &c.  but  (till  the 
fame  method  generally  fucceeds  in  all  the  fpeeies  and  de¬ 
grees  of  virulence.  Small  dofes  of  calomel  maybe  given 
as  an  alterative  rather  than  as  a  laxative,  and  the  vin.  an- 
tim.  in  fuch  dofes,  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  ftomach  will 
eafily  retain.  Externally^unguent  e  pice  may  be  ufed  two 
or  three  times  in  a  week,  "or  cream  mixed  with  chalk  in 
fine  powder.  If  the  humour  is  repelled,  give  warm  fudo- 
rifics  until  it  returns.  Scabby  eruptions  on  children  (hould 
not  be  repelled  when  about  the  mouth,  ears,  or  indeed  on 
any  part  of  the  body.  Though  thefe  eruptions  depend 
not  on  the  habit,  but  the  difficulty  of  paffing  through  the 
(kin,  yet  cold  bathing  (hould  not  be  ufed.  Cleanlinefs 
and  a  frequent  life  of  the  warm  bath  are  of  great  fervice. 
The  practice  of  tearing  up  the  roots  ot  the  hair  is  ufe- 
lefs,  therefore  cruel.  Keep  the  hair  fhort,  and  walli  the 
part  with  aq.  pur.  ffe  i.  in  quafolut.  eft  gr.  x.  hydrargyji 
muriati. 

AfcHOR,  a  valley  of  Jericho,  lying  along  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan,  not  far  from  Gilgal ;  fo  called  from  Achan,  the  trou- 
bier  of  Ifrael,  being  there  (toned  to  death. 

Achor,  in  mythology,  the^God  of  Flies;  to  whom, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  facrificed. 
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in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  infe£ls  and  the  dis¬ 
orders  occafioned  by  them. 

ACHRADINA,  anciently  one  of  the  four  cities  or  di- 
vifions  of  Syracufe,  and  the  thonged,  larged,  and  mod 
beautiful,  part  of  it ;  Separated  by  a  very  drong  wall  from 
the  outer  town,  Tycha  and  Neapolis.  It  was  adorned  with 
a  very  large  forum,  with  beautiful  porticos,  a  mod  elegant 
prytaneum,  a  fpacious  fenate-houfe,  and  a  fuperb  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius. 

ACHRAS,/  [the  Greek  name  of  a  tree  in  Theophra- 
dus,  commonly  tranflated  the  wild  pear.~\  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  na- 
tiwal  order  of  dumofae.  The  generic  characters  are — ■ 
Calyx:  perianthium  fix-leaved ;  leaflets  ovate,  concave, 
erett;  outer  broader  fhorter,  inner  coloured.  Corolla: 
one-petalled,  ovate,  of  the  fame  height  with  the  calyx  ; 
border  cut  Into  fix  fubovate  flat  divilions;  Scales  at  the 
jaws  of  the  corolla,  equal  in  length  to  the  divilions,  nar¬ 
rower,  Spreading,  emarginate.  Stamina:  filaments  Short, 
awl-lhaped,  at  the  jaws  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  the 
divilions,  bent  inwards;  anthera:  lharp.  Pidillum:  germ 
ronndd/h,  flatted;  dyle  awl-lhaped,  longer  than  the  corol¬ 
la;  fligma  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  a  globofe  very  fuccu- 
lent  pome,  with  twelve  cells.  Seeds  :  Solitary,  ovate,  Shin¬ 
ing,  Scarred  on  one  fide  and  pointed  at  the  bale. — Ejfential 
CkaraEler.  Calyx:  fix-leaved.  Corolla:  ovate,  iexfid ; 
with  fix  Scales  alternate,  more  within.  Pome,  ten-celled. 
Seeds  Solitary,  with  a  fear  on  the  edge,  and  a  tail  or  pro- 
cefs  at  the  top. 

Species,  s .  Achras  mammofa,  or  mamme  fapota,  other- 
wife  called  the  nippled  fapota  or  American  marmalade, 
grows  in  America  to  the  height  of  thirty-five  or  forty  feet, 
having  a  draight  trunk,  covered  with  an  alh -coloured  bark. 
The  branches  are  produced  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a 
regular  head.  The  leaves  are  a  foot  in  length,  and  near 
three  inches  broad  in  the  middle.  The  flowers  are  cream- 
coloured,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large  oval  or  top-lhaped 
fruit,  covered  with  a  brownilh  Skin,  under  which  is  a 
thick  pulp  of  a  rulfet  colour,  very  lufeious,  called  natural 
marmalade,  from  its  likenefs  to  marmalade  of  quinces. 
This  tree  is  commonly  planted  in  gardens  for  the  fruit,  in 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Cuba,  and  mod  of  the  Wed-India 
idands.  This  Species  has  a  Sixth  part  lefs  in  the  parts  of 
fructification. — There  is  all'o  a  variety  of  this,  called  the 
bully  or  nilbery-bully  tree,  becaufe  it  generally  grows  the 
tailed  of  all  the  trees  in  the  woods:  its  fruit  is  Small, 
and  the  feeds  oblong  and  narrow.  It  is  edeemed  one  of 
the  bed  timber-trees  in  Jamaica. 

2.  Achras  fapota,  or  common  fapota:  flowers  Solitary, 
leaves  lanceolate-ovate.  This  is  a  large,  tall,  draight, 
tree,  without  knots  or  branches,  for  Sixty  or  Seventy  feet 
or  more.  The  head  Spreads  into  many  Small  branches, 
which  grow  pretty  thick  and  clofe  together.  The  bark  is 
dark  grey,  thick  and  rough,  full  of  large  chops.  The 
fruit  is  bigger  than  a  quince,  round,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  grey  rind,  which  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  becomes 
yellow  and  tough.  The  flelh  is  yellow  as  a  carrot,  and  in 
the  middle  are  two  large  rough  dones,  flat,  and  each  much 
bigger  than  an  almond.  The  fruit  Smells  very  well,  and 
the  tade  is  anfwerable.  It  is  deferibed  by  Swartz  as  a  Soft 
roundiSh  berry,  the  Size  of  a  Small  apple,  having  from  fix 
to  twelve  cells,  with  Several  feeds  in  each :  he  remarks, 
however,  that  mod  of  the  Seeds  are  nfually  lod  by  culti¬ 
vation. — The  American  fapota,  or  ni(berry-tree,  is  com¬ 
mon  about  Panama,  and  Some  other  places  in  the  Spanish 
Wed  Indies,  but  is  notto  be  found  in  many  of  the  English 
Settlements. — The  fapodillia  is  thus  deferibed  by  Brow  ne. 
It  rifes  to  a  considerable  height,  throwing  out  its  branch¬ 
es  on  all  Sides.  Leaves  Smooth  and  beautiful ;  and  the 
fruit,  which  generally  grow’s  among  them,  of  a  moderate 
fize,  and  when  ripe  of  a  delicate  mellow  tafte.  All  the 
tender  parts  are  full  of  a  milky  juice,  extremely  harSh, 
and  bitterish ;  but  the  fruit,  though  full  of  this  w  hile 
young,  is  very  fweet  and  agreeable  w  hen  it  ripens.  T.  he 
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Shells  that  cov.er  the  feeds  are  generally  of  a  Shining  or 
gloSTy  brown  cad,  but  the  inward  edge  is  always  whitish 
and  rugged.  The  kernel  is  bitter,  and  may  be  ufed  oc¬ 
casionally  in  drengthening  emulsions.  The  lapadillo-trce. 
Says  Dampier,  is  as  big  as  a  large  pear-tree,  the  fruit 
much  like  a  Bergoma  pear  in  colour,  Shape,  and  Size;  but 
in  fome  trees  the  fruit  is  a  little  longer.  When  it  is  green 
or  fird  gathered  the  juice  is  white  and  clammy,  and  will 
dick  like  glue ;  then  the  fruit  is  hard,  but,  when  it  has 
been  gathered  two  or  three  days,  it  grows  Soft  and  juicy, 
and  then  the  juice  is  clear  as  fpring  water,  and  very  fweet ; 
in  the  midd  of  the  fruit  are  two  or  three  black  dones  or 
feeds,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pompion-feed.  This  is  an 
excellent  fruit. 

3.  Achras  difleCta,  or  cloven-flowered  fapota :  flowers, 
crowded,  corollas  cloven  into  eight  parts,  leaves  obovate, 
bluntly  notched  at  the  end.  This  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  a 
thick  upright  trunk,  and  abundance  of  branches,  tuber- 
cled,  and  bearing  leaves  and  branches  at  the  ends.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
All  the  herbaceous  parts  of  this  tree  are  milky.  It  is 
cultivated  in  Malabar  for  the  fruit,  which  is  a  pome  of 
the  form  and  fize  of  an  olive,  fucculent,  the  pulp  of  a 
fweetifh  acid  flavour,  and  containing  only  one  or  two  feeds, 
the  red  of  the  cells  being  ufually  abortive.  The  leaves 
are  uled  for  cataplafms  to  tumours,  being  bruifed  and 
boiled  with  the  root  of  curcuma  and  the  leaves  of  ginger. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Philippine  idands, 
whence  it  is  called  Manylkara  and  Manil-gale ,  and  by  the 
Portuguefe  Fruita  Manilha.  It  probably  grows  alio  in 
China,  for  the  Dutch  call  it  Chineefche  pruynen.  Forder 
found  it  flowering  in  September,  in  the  ifland  of  Tonga- 
taboo. 

4.  Achras  falicifolia,  or  willow-leaved  fapota:  flowers 
crowded,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  acuminate.  This  tree, 
called  in  Jamaica  white-bully  tree  or  galimeta-wood,  grows 
to  a  confiderable  height,  with  many  branches  towards  the 
top,  ridng  irregularly,  at  diflant  dages,  as  in  mod  firs.  It 
is  commonly  draight  and  tapering,  and  mod  frequently' 
found  in  the  lower  lands.  The  wood  is  pale  yellow,  and 
reckoned  good  timber,  but  is  modly  ufed  in  fuch  parts  of 
the  building  as  are  lead  expofed  to  the  weather.  No  part 
of  the  tree  is  milky. 

The  bark  of  the  fapota  and  mammofa  is  very  adringent, 
and  goes  under  the  name  of  Cortex  Jamacienfis.  It  was 
once  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  true  jefuit’s  bark,  has  been 
given  as  fuch  to  the  negroes  with  very  ill  edett,  and  lias 
been  tried  in  England.  It  is  an  excellent  aftringent,  but 
very  different  from  jefuit’s  bark. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  As  thefe  trees  are  natives  of 
very  warm  countries,  they  cannot  be  preferved  in  Eng¬ 
land,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  the  wanned  doves  and  ma¬ 
naged  with  great  care.  They  are  propagated  by  planting 
the  dones,  but,  as  thefe  will  not  keep  good  long  out  of  the 
ground,  the  fured  method  to  obtain  thefe  plants  is,  to  have 
the  dones  planted  in  tubs  of  earth  as  foon  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  fruit,  and  the  tubs  placed  in  a  lituation  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  fun,  and  kept  duly  watered. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  fecured  from 
vermin,  and  kept  clear  from  weeds,  but  diould  remain  in 
the  country  till  they  are  about  a  foot  high,  when  they  may 
be  fhipped  for  England;  they  fhould  be  brought  over 
in  the  dimmer,  and,  if  poflibie,  time  enough  for  the  plants 
to  make  good  roots  after  they  arrive.  During  their  paf- 
fage  they  mud  have  fome  water,  while  they  continue,  in  a 
warm  climate ;  but,  as  they  come  into  colder  weather,  they 
diould  have  very  little  moidure  ;  and  they  mud  be  fecured 
from  fait  water,  which  will  loon  dedroy  the  plants  if  it 
gets  at  them.  When  thefe  plants  arrive  in  England,  they 
Ihould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  tubs,  preferving  fome 
earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with  frefh 
earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners’  bark,  obferving,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  to  fhade  the 
glafles  with  mats  every  day,  toicreenthe  plants  from  the 
U  fan 
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fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root;  observing  alfo  not  to 
water  them  too  much  at  firft,  efpecially  if  the  earth  in  which 
they  come  over  is  moift;  becaufe  too  much  water  is  very 
injurious  to  the  plants  before  they  are  well  rooted,  but 
afterward  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  in 
warm  weather ;  and  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  air 
admitted  to  them,  otherwife  their  leaves  will  be  infefted 
with  infeCts,  and  become  foul ;  in  which  cafe  they  muft 
be  wafhed  with  a  fponge  .to  clean  them,  without  which  tire 
plants  will  not  thrive.  In  the  winter  thefe  plants  muft  be 
placed  in  the  warmeft  ftove,  and  in  cold  weather  they 
fhould  have  but  little  w-ater  given  to  them,  though  they 
nmft  be  frequently  refrefhed  when  the  earth  is  dry;  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  retain  their  leaves  all  the  winter,  they  will 
require  a  greater  (hare  of  water  than  when  they  drop  their 
leaves;  fo  that  this  muft  be  done  with  dilcretion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftate  in  which  the  plants  are.  As  thefe  plants 
grow  in  magnitude,  they  fhould  be  flufted  into  pots  of  a: 
larger  fize,  but  they  muft  not  be  over-potted,  for  that  will 
infallibly  deftroy  them.  . 

ACHROMATIC,  adj.  in  optics,  without  colour ;  a  term 
which,  it  feems,  w’as  firft  ufed  by  M.  de  la  Lande,  in  his 
aftronomy,  to  denote  telefcopes  of  a  new  invention,  con¬ 
trived  to  remedy  aberrations  and  colours.  See  Aberra¬ 
tion  and  Telescope. 

Achromatic  Telescope,  a  fingular  fpecies  of  re¬ 
fracting  telefcope,  faid  to  be  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Dollond,  optician  to  the  king,  and  fince  improved  by  his- 
fon  Mr.  Peter  Dollond,  and  others. 

Every  ray  of  light  pafling  obliquely  from  a  rarer  into  a 
denfer  medium,  changes  its  direction  towards  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  ;  and  every  ray  pafling  obliquely  from. a  denfer  in¬ 
to  a  rarer  medium,  changes  its  direction  from  the-per- 
pendicular.  This  bending  of  the  ray,  caufed  by  the 
change  of  its  direction,  is  called  its  refraCtion;  and  the- 
quality  of  light  which  fubjeCts  it  to  this  refraCtion,  is  call¬ 
ed  its  refrangibility.  Every  ray  of  light,  before  it  is  re- 
fraCted,  is  white,  though  it  confifts  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
ponent  rays,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  colour.  As 
foon  as  its  refraCted,  it  is  feparated  into-  its  component 
rays,  which,  from  that  time,  proceed  diverging  from  each 
other,  like  rays  from  a  center:  and  this  divergency  is 
caufed  by  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  component 
rays,  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  more  the  original  or  compo¬ 
nent  ray  is  refraCted,  the  more  will  the  compound  rays  di¬ 
verge  when  the  light  is  refraCted  by  one  given  medium  only. 

From  hence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  any  tw  o  diffe¬ 
rent  mediums  that  can  be  made  to  produce  equal  refrac¬ 
tions,  will  neceffarily  produce  equal  divergencies  :  whence 
it  fhould  alfo  follow,  that  equal  and  contrary  refractions 
ftiould  not  only  deftroy  each  other,  but  that  the  diver¬ 
gency  of  the  colours  caufed  by  one  refraCtion  fhould  be 
corrected  by  the  other;  and  that  to  produce  refraCtion  that 
would  not  be  affeCted  by  the  different  refrangibility  of 
light,  is  impoflible. 

But  Mr.  Dollond  has  proved,  by  many  experiments, 
that  thefe  conclufions  are  not  well  founded ;  from  which 
experiments  it  appeared,  that  a  ray  of  light,  after  equal 
and  contrary  refractions,  was  ftill  fpread  into  component 
rays  differently  coloured ;  in  cither  words,  that  two  diffe¬ 
rent  mediums  may  caufe  equal  refraction,  but  different  di¬ 
vergency  ;  and  equal  divergency,  with  different  refraCtion. 
It  follows  therefore  that  refraCtion  may  be  produced, 
which  is  not  affeCted  by  the  different  refrangibility  of 
light.  In  other  words,  that,  if  the  mediums  be  different, 
different  refraCtions  may  be  produced,  though  at  the  fame 
time  the  divergency  caufed  by  one  refraCtion  fhall  be  ex¬ 
actly  counteracted  by  the  divergency,  caufed  by  the  other ; 
and  fo  an  cbjeft  may  be  feen  .through  mediums  which, 
together,  caufe  the  rays  to  converge,  without  appearing 
of  different  colours. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Dollond’s  improvement 
of  refraCting  telefcopes.  By  fubfequent  experiments  he 
found,  that  different  forts  of  glafs  differed  greatly  in  their 
refractive  qualities,.  with  refpeCt  to  the  divergency  of  co- 
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lours.  .  He  found  that  crown  glafs  caufes  the  leaft  diver¬ 
gency,  '  and  white  'flint  the  moft,  when  they  are  wrought 
into  forms  that  produce  equal  refraCtions.  He  ground  a 
piece  of  white  flint.  glafs  into  a  wedge,  whofe.  angle  was 
about  25  degrees;  and  a  piece  of  crown  glafs  to  another, 
whofe  angle  was  about  29  degrees;  and  thefe  he  found 
refraCted  nearly  alike,  but  that  their  divergency  of  co¬ 
lours  was  very  different. 

He  then  ground  feveral  other  pieces  of  crown  glafs  to 
wedges  of  different  angles,  till  he  got  one  that  was  equal, 
in  the  divergency  it  produced,  to  that  of  a  wedge  of  flint 
glafs  of  25  degrees;  fo  that  when  they  were  put  together, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refract  in  contrary  directions,  the 
refraCted  light  was  perfectly  free  from  colour.  Then, 
meafuring  the  fractions  of  each  wedge,  he  found  that  that 
of  the  white  flint  glafs  was  to  that  of  the  crown  glafs 
nearly  as  two  to  three.  And  hence  any  two  wedges,  made 
of  thefe  two  fubliances,  and  in  this  proportion,  would, 
when  applied  together  fo  as  to  refraCt  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions,  refraCt  the  light  without  any  effeCt  arifing  from, the- 
different  refrangibility  of  the  component  rays. 

Therefore,  to  make  two  fpherical  glades  that  refraCt 
the  light  in  contrary  directions,  one  muft  be  concave,  and 
the -other  convex-;  and  as  the  rays,  after  pafling  through 
both,  muft  meet  in  a  focus,  the  excels-  of  the  refraCtion 
muft  be  in  the  convex  one  :  and,  as  the  convex  is  to  refract 
moft,  it  appears  from  the  experiment  that  it  muft  be  made 
of  crown  glafs ;  and,  as  the  concave  is  to  refraCt  leaft,  it 
muft  be  made  of  white  flint. 

And  farther,  ■  as  the  refraCtion  of  fpherical  glafles  are  in 
an  inverfe  ratio  of  their  focaf  diftances,  it  follows  that  the' 
focal  diftances  of  the  two  glafles  fhould  be  in  the  ratio 
of  the  refraCtions  of  the  wedges;  for,  being  thus  pro¬ 
portioned,  every  ray  of  light  that  pafles  through  this  com¬ 
bined  glafs,  at  whatever  diftance  from  its  axis,  will  corr- 
ftantly  be  refraCted  by  the  difference  between  two  con¬ 
trary  refraCtions,  in  the  proportion  required  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  effeCt  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  light  will, 
be  prevented. 

The  removal  of  this  impediment,  however,  produced 
another:  for  the  two  glafles,  which  were  thus  combined, 
being  fegmenls  of  very  deep  fpheres,  the  aberrations  from 
the  fpherical -furfaces  became  fo  conliderable,  as  greatly 
to  difturb  the  diftinCtnefs  of  the  image.  Yet  confidering 
that  the  furfaces  of  fpherical  glafles  admit  of  great  vari¬ 
ations,  though  the  focal  diftance  be  limited,  and  that  by 
thefe  variations  their  aberration  might  be  made  more  or 
lefs  at  pleafure,  Mr.  Dollond  plainly  faw  that  it  was  pofli- 
ble  to  make  the  aberrating  of  any  two  glafles  equal ;  and 
that,  as  in  this  cafe  the  refraCtions  of  the  two  glafles  were 
contrary  to  each  other,  and  their  aberrations  being  equal, 
thefe  would  deftroy  each  other. 

Thus  he  obtained  a  perfeCt  theory  of  making  objeCt 
glafles,  to  the  apertures  of  which  he  could  hardly  perceive 
any  limits ;  for,  if  the  praCtice  could  come  up  to  the  theo¬ 
ry,  they  muft  admit  of  apertures  of  great  extent, ;ar\d,con- 
fequently  bear  great  magnifying  powers. 

The  difficulties  of  the  practice  are,  however,  ftill  very 
confiderable.  For  firft,  the  focal  diftances,  as  well  as  the 
particular  furfaces,  muft  be  proportioned  with  the  utmoft 
accuracy  to  the  denfitiesand  .refracting  powers  of  theglaf- 
fes,  which  vary  even  in  the  fame  fort  of  glafs,  when  made 
at  different-times.  Secondly,  there  are  four  furfaces  to 
be  wrought  perfectly  fpherical.  However,  Mr.  Dollond 
could  conftr.uCt  refracting  telefcopes  upon  thefe  principles,, 
with  fuch  apertures  and  magnifying  powers,  under  limit¬ 
ed  lengths,  as  greatly -exceed  any  that  were  produced  be¬ 
fore,  in -forming  the  images  of  objeCts  bright,  diftin.Ct, 
and  uninfeCted  with  colours  about  the  edges,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  a  very  large  field  or  compafs  of  view  ;  of 
which  he  has  given  abundant  and  undeniable  teftimony. 
See  Telescope. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
(1790,  pa.  890)  a  paper  on  the  refraCting  telefcope,  by  an 
author  whQ  figns  Veritus}, in  which  the  invention  is  afcribed 

to 
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to  aVother  perlon,  not  heretofore  mentionefl,  in  thefe 
wor(js.(__“  As  the. invention. has  been  claimed  by  M.  Eu¬ 
ler,.  M.  Klingenftierna,  and  home  other  foreigners,  we 
ought,  for  the  honour' bf  England,  to  aflert  our  right,  and 
giv.q  the  merit  of  the  difcovery  to  whom  it  is  due ;  and, 
therefore*  without  farther  .preface,  I  ill  all  obferve,  that 
the  inventor  was  Chefter  More  Hall,  Efq.  of  More-hall, 
in-EfffX;)’, who,  about  1729,  as  appears  by-his  papers,  con- 
fitlering  .the  'different  humours  of  the  eye;  imagined  they 
were -p kiced  fo  as  to  correct  the  different  refrangibility  of 
light.  He  then  conceived,  that  if  he  could  find  fubftan- 
ces  having  .fuch  properties  as  he  fuppofed  thefe  humours 
might  potfefs,  he  fliould  be  enabled  to  conftruCt  an  objebl 
glafs- that  would  fhew  objefts  colourlefs-.  After  many  ex¬ 
periments  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  thofe  properties 
in  two  different  forts  of  glafs,  and,  making  them  difperfe 
the  rays  of  light  in.  different  directions,  he  fucceeded. 
About  1733-  he  completed  .feveral  achromatic  object  glaf- 
fes  (though,  .he  did  not  give  them  this  name)  that  bore  an 
aperture  of  more  than  2^. inches,  though  the  focal  length 
did  not  exceed, 20  inches ;  one  of  which  is. now  in  thepof- 
feilion  of  the. Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Charlotte-ftreet,  Rath- 
bone -place.  This  glafs  has  been  examined  by  feveral 
gentlemen  of  eminence  and  fcientific  abilities,  and  found 
to  poffefs  the  properties  of  the  prefent  achromatic  glades. 

Mr.  Hall  ufed  to  employ  the  working  opticians  to  grind 
his  lenfes;  at  the  fame  time  he  finifhed  them  with  the  ra¬ 
dii  of  the  furfaces,  not  only  to  correct  the  different  refran¬ 
gibility  of  rays,  but  alfo  the  aberration  arifing  from  the 
fpherical  figure  of  the  lenfes.  Old  Mr.  Bafs,  who  at  that 
time  lived  in  Bridewell  iPrecinbl,  was  one  of  thefe  working 
opticians,  from  whom  Mr.  Hall’s  invention  feems  to  have 
been  obtained. 

In  the  trial  at  Weftininfter-hall  about  the  patent  for 
making  achromatic  telefcopes,  Mr.  Hall  was  allowed  to 
be  the  inventor;  but  Lord  Mansfield  obferved,  .“  It  was 
not  the  perfon  that  locked  up  his  invention  in  his  ferutoire 
that  ought  to  profit  by  a  patent  for  fuch  an  invention,  but 
he  who  brought  it  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.” 
This,  perhaps,  might  be  faid  with  fome  degree  of  juftice, 
as  Mr.  Hall  was  a  gentleman  of  property,  and  did  not 
look  to  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  his  difcovery;  and, 
confequently,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  might  not  have 
an  intention  to  make  it  generally  known  at  that  time. 

That  Mr.  Ayfcough,  optician,  in  Ludgate-fireet,  was 
in  polfelfion  of  one  of  Mr.  Hall’s  achromatic  telefcopes  in 
1754,  is  a  fact  w  hich  at  this  time  will  not  be  difputed.” 

ACHTELING,/.  a  meafure  for  liquids  ufed  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Thirty-two  acht  dings  make  a  heemcr ;  four  fciltims, 
or  fciltins ,  make  an  achteling . 

ACHYR,  a  ftrong  town  and  caftle  of  the  LTkraine,  fub- 
Jedt  to  the  Ruffians  fince  1667.  It  ftands  on  the  river 
Uorlklo  near  the  frontiers  of  Ruifia,  127  miles  weft  of 
Kiovv.  Lat.  49.32.  Ion.  36.  o. 

ACHYRANTHES,/..  chaff,  and  ouiSn  a  flow¬ 

er.)  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandriamonogynia  clafs, 
and  in  the  natural  order  of  amaranthi.  The  generic  cha- 
raftersare — Calyx  :  perianthium,  outer  three-leaved,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute,  permanent ;  inner  five-leaved,  permanent. 
Corolla:  none;  neftary  of  five  valves  furrounding  the 
germ,  bearded  at  the  tip,  concave,  caducous.  Stamina: 
filamentsTiliform,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  antherae  ovate,, 
incumbent.  Piftillum:  germ  fuperior,  turbinate ;  ftyle 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamina  ;.  ftigma  bifid,  villous. 
Pericarpium:  capfule  roundifti,  one-celied,  not  gaping. 
Seed:  (ingle,  oblong. — EJfential  Char  after.  Calyx,  five, 
leaved.  Corolla,  none.  Stigma,  bifid.  Seed,  folitary. 

Species.  1.  Achyranthes  afpera,  or  rough  achyranthes  : 
ftem  fhrubby  eredt :  calyxes  reflex,  preffed  to  the  fpike. 
The  Sicilian  plant  grows  near  three  feet  high,  with  oblong 
pointed  leaves;  the  flowers  come  out  in  long  fpikes  from 
the  extremity  of  the  branches.  As  foundAn  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  Jamaica,  and  almoft  every  where  within  the  tro¬ 
pics,  it  has  the  leaves  fmooth  and  green  on  both  (ides,  like 
Plumbago  zeylanica ;  broader  than  in  the  Sicilian  plant,  and 
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dotted  underneath :  but  the  appearance,  fpike,  ftature, 
flower,  &c.  being  the  fame  in  both,  they  are  not  diftindt 
fpecies. 

2.  Achyranthes  lappacea,  or  burry  achyranthes:  ftem 
flirubby,  ditfufed,  profirate;  fpikes  interrupted ;  lateral 
flowers  having  a  bundle  of  hooked  briftles  on  each  fide. 
This  is  a  native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

3 .  Achyranthes  muricata,  or  prickly  achyranthes :  ftem 
flirubby,  patulous;  leaves  alternate;  flowers  in  remote 
ovate  fpikes;  calyxes  fquarrofe.  Leaves  pctioled,  ovate, 
entire,  almoft  naked.  Spike  alternate,  peduncled,  long,  as 
in  the  firft  fpecies,  but  the  flowers  more  remote,  more 
ovate,  and  not  reflex,  but  three  feales  of  the  calyx  ftiort- 
er.  Native  of  India. 

4.  Achyranthes  patula,  or  fpreading  achyranthes  :  ftem 
flirubby,  patulous,  pubefeent ;  flowers  in  orbicular  fpikes, 
hedgehog-hooked.  In  a  ftate  of  deep,  the  oppofite  leaves 
of  this  fpecies  are  bent  down  under  the  branch,  and  ap¬ 
proximate  to  the  under  furface.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

5.  Achyranthes  alternifolia,  or  alternate-leaved  achy¬ 
ranthes  i  fteni  herbaceous,  eredl;  flowers  in  fubglobular 
burrs.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Eaft  indies. 

6.  Achyranthes  corymbofa,  or  corymbed  achyranthes: 
leaves  four-fold,  linear;  panicle  dichotomous  corymbed. 
The  flowers  refentble  thofe  of  cdofia,  and  it  was  put  into 
that  genus  formerly  by  Linnaeus.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon. 

7.  Achyranthes  dichotoma,  or  dichotomous  achyran¬ 
thes:  ftems  fuffruticofe,  leaves  oppofite  lifiear  flat  acute ; 
cyme  dichotomous.  This  very  much  refembles  the  fore¬ 
going  :  it  grows  in  Virginia. 

8.  Achyranthes  proftrata,  or  profirate  achyranthes  :  the 
ftems  profirate  flirubby ;  fpikes  oblong ;  fiofcules  in  pairs, 
with  a  hooked  fafcicle  on  each  fide.  •  This  is  a  native  of 
India. 

9.  Achyranthes  nivCa,  or  white  achyranthes:  leaves 
veticilled  ovate  tomentofe,  corymbs  compact  dichotomous, 
flowers  corolled.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  ifiands, 
v.'hence  it  was  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflbn,  in 
1780.  It  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

10.  Achyranthes  altiflima,  or  tall  achyranthes :  ftem  fitf- 
fruticofe  fcandent,  panicles  terminating  and  axillary, 
branched.  The  ftalks  of  this  fpecies  climb  up  trees  to  th'e 
height  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  common  among  low  bufhes 
about  Spanifh  Town  and  Kingfton,  in  Jamaica  ;  and  in  the  ■ 
woods  of  St.  Domingo. 

1 1 .  Achyranthes  polygoncides :  ftem  decumbent  four- 
cornered,  leaves  ovate-cordate,  fpikes  lax,  fiiort.  This 
fpecies  was  found  in  Arabia  by  Forlkahl,  and  in  Malabar 
by  Koenig.  It  refembles  the  polygonum  orienta/e  m  leaves  and 
fpikes,  but  the  latter  are  lefs  compaft.  The  Arabians 
call  this  plant  didjar  and  buo'jer:  from  the  firft  of  thefe  the 
trivial  name  is  formed. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fort  has  been  long 
known  in  England ;  but  neither  tiiis,  nor  any  of  the  others, 
having  much  beauty  to  recommend  them,  they  are  only 
preserved  in  botanic  gardens.  The  firft  may  be  raifed  on 
a  hot-bed  from  the  feeds,  and  when  the  plants  have  ac¬ 
quired  ftrength,  they  may  be  removed  into  the  full  ground, 
where  they  will  flower  in  July,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in. 
September.  If  they  are  kept  in  pots,  and  fet  into  a  warm 
green-houfe  in  winter,  they  will  live  two  or  three  years. 
— The  other  forts  muft  be  placed  in  a  ftove  to  preferve. 
them  through  the  winter :  except  the  ninth,  which  wdl 
live  in  a  green-houfe. 

ACI  A,/  [from  the  vernacular  name  aciova,  in  Guiana.) 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  dodecandria  clafs, 
of  the  natural  order  of  pomaceae.  1  he  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  turbinate,  cur¬ 
ved;  border  five-parted;  parts'roundifh,  fpreading;  the 
uppermoft  and  two  loweft  larger;  the  two  middle  ones 
fmaller.  Corolla:  petals  five,  oblong,  rounded  ;  the  three 
upper  longer,  afeending;  the  two  lower  (horter.  Stami¬ 
na:  filaments  twelve,  unequal,  uniting  at  bottom  in  a  li¬ 
near  fleflvy  membrane,  infer  ted  into  the  calyx  between  the- 
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two  fn<aller  petals ;  anthers;  roundifh,  ftrial!.  Piftillum: 
germ  ovate,  above  the  bafe  adhering  by  the  membrane  of 
the  (lamina  to  a  rib  internally  prominent  from  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx;  ftyle filiform,  curved;  ftigma  acute.  Peri- 
carpium ;  drupe  ovate,  fibrous,  chinked,  large.  Seed : 
out  ovate,  with  a  brittle  (hell. — F.JJenlial  CharaEler.  Calyx, 
five-parted.  Corolla  five-petalled,  unequal.  Drupe,  full 
of  chinks. 

This  is  a  tree,  with  a  trunk  fixty  feet  in  height,  and 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  fmoothgrey 
bark.  The  branches  which  form  the  head  are  numerous, 
thick,  and  twilled.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  fmooth,  en¬ 
tire,  firm,  waved  about  the  edge,  five  inches  long  and  three 
wide,  on  a  very  fiiort  petiole,  at  the  bafe  of  which  are  two 
fmall  llipules  which  fall  off.  Tire  flowers  grow  in  co¬ 
rymbs  at  the  extremities  of  the  twigs.  Calyx  white.  Co¬ 
rolla  violet.  Fruit  the  lize  of  a  walnut,  covered  with  a 
thick  woody  fibrous  coriaceous  Ik  in,  of  a  brown  colour, 
cracking  irregularly  and  adhering  to  the  Hone,  which  is 
thin  and  ealily  breaks.  It  inclofes  a  large  kernel,  of  an 
irregular  form,  dividing  into  two  lobes,  and  covered  with 
a  ruffet  membrane.  The  talie  of  it  is  agreeable ;  the  Cre¬ 
oles  eat  it,  when  it  is  brought  to  market  in  Auguft  at  Cay¬ 
enne,  and  reckon  it  good  fruit.  They  alfo  extract  an  oil 
from  it  as  fweet  as  that  of  almonds.  They  call  the  tree 
coupi.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  very  hard,  and  heavy, 
of  a  white  colour  inclining  to  yellow. 

AC1CANTHERA,  A-  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Rhexia. 

ACICULfiE,  the  fmall  pikes  or  prickles  of  the  hedge¬ 
hog,  echinus  marinus,  &c. 

ACID,  adj.  [acidus,  Lat.  acidc,  Fr.]  Sour,  (harp. — Wild 
trees  lad  longer  than  garden  trees ;  and,  in  the  fame  kind, 
thofe  whofe  fruit  is  acid,  more  than  thofe  who  fruit  is 
fweet.  Bacon. 

ACIDALIUS  (Valens),  was  born  at  Witflock,  in  Bran- 
denburgh;  and,  having  vifited  feveral  academies  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  where  he  was  greatly 
eileemed,  lie  afterwards  took  up  his  refidence  at  B  reflaw, 
the  metropolis  of  Silefia;  and  was  chofen  retlor  of  a 
fchool  at  Niclfa.  It  is  related,  that,  as  he  was  following 
a  procellion  of  the  holt,  he  was  feized  with  a  hidden  phren- 
zy  ;  and,  being  carried  home,  expired  in  a  very  Ihort  time. 
But  Thuanus  tells  us,  that  his  exceffive  application  to  llu- 
dy  w’as  the  occafion  of  his  untimely  death ;  and  that  his 
fitting  up  at  nights  in  compofing  his  Conjectures  on  Plau¬ 
tus,  brought  upon  him  a  difiemper  which  carried  him  off 
in  three  days,  on  the  25th  of  May  1595,  being  juft  turn¬ 
ed  of  2%.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Quintus  Curtins; 
alfo,  Notes  on  Tacitus,  on  the  Twelve  Panegyrics;  be- 
hdes  Speeches,  Letters,  and  Poems.  His  poetical  pieces 
are  inferted  in  the  Deliciae  of  the  German  poets,  and  con- 
fift  of  epic  verfes,  odes,  and  epigrams.  A  little  piece, 
printed  in  1595,  under  the  title  of  Mulieres  non  ejfe  homines, 
“  That  women  were  not  of  the  human  fpecies,”  was  falfe- 
ly  afcribed  to  him.  But  the  fad  was,  that  Acidalius  hap¬ 
pening  to  meet  with  the  manufcript,  and  thinking  it  very 
whimfical,  tranfcribed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  bookfeller, 
who  printed  it.  The  performance  was  highly  exclaimed 
againft,  infomuch  that  the  bookfeller  being  feized,  he 
difcovered  the  perfon  who  gave  him  the  manufcript,  and 
a  moft  terrible  outcry  was  made  againft  Acidalius.  A  fto- 
ry  goes,  that  being  one  day  to  dine  at  a  friend’s  houfe, 
there  happened  to  be  feveral  ladies  at  table;  who,  fuppo- 
fing  him  to  be  the  author,  w’ere  moved  with  fo  much  in¬ 
dignation,  that  they  threatened  to  throw  their  plates  at  his 
head.  Acidalius,  however,  ingenioully  diverted  their 
wrath.  In  his  opinion,  he  faid,  the  author  was  a  judici¬ 
ous  perfon,  the  ladies  being  certainly  more  of  the  fpecies 
of  angels  than  of  men. 

ACIDAI.US,  a  fountain  in  Orchomenus,  a  city  of  Bce- 
otia,  in  which  the  Graces,  whoare  facred  to  Venus,  bathed. 
Hence  the  epithet  Addalia,  given  to  Venus. 

ACIDITY,  /  The  quality  of  being  acid ;  anacidtafte; 
fharpnefs ;  fournefs.— When  the  tafte  of  the  HlQUtb  is  'bk> 
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ter,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  redundance  of  a  bilious  alkali,  and 
demands  a  quite  different  diet  from  the  cafe  of  acidity  or 
fournefs.  Aibuthnot. 

ACIDNESS,/  The  quality  of  being  acid  ;  acidity, 

ACIDOTON,/.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia 
polyandriaclafs.  The  generic  charaflers  are — Male  flow¬ 
ers.  Calyx:  perianthium  five-leaved ;  leafletsovate-lan- 
ceolate,  reflex.  Stamina:  filaments  numerous  (35 — 40 h 
placed  on  a  globular  receptacle  ;  the  outer  ffiortfer,  the  in¬ 
ner  longer,  upright ;  antherse  cordate-ovate,  upright  fmall, 
— Females  on  the  fame  or  a  different  tree.  Calyx  :  peri¬ 
anthium  fix-leaved ;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  fpreading. 
Piftillum:  germ  three-cornered ;  ftyle  fh or t,  acute,  thick, 
trifid  at  the  tip  ;  ftigmas  tomentofe,  reflex.  Pericarpipm ; 
capfule  three-grained,  hirfute,  three-celled.  Seeds:  fo- 
litary,  ovate. — EJj'ential  CharaEler.  Male.  Calyx,  five¬ 
leaved;  ftamina,  fixed  to  a  globular  receptacle.  Temale. 
Calyx,  fix-leaved;  ftyle,  trifid;  capfule,  three-grained. 

Its  height  is  eight  or  ten  feet.  Trunk  round,  ftraighf, 
woody,  the  fize  of  the  little  finger,  covered  with  a  fmooth, 
brownifh,  bark.  Leaves  towards  the  top,  alternate,  nar¬ 
row-lanceolate,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  even  about  the  edges, 
except  one  fmall  jag  in  fome  towards  the  top,  making  them 
appear  as  if  eared.  Petioles  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length:  colour  dark  green,  with  feveral  ribs  on  the  under 
fide ;  and  on  its  furface  and  edges  many  long  fmall  prickles, 
which  are  faid  to  fting  very  much.  The  fhrub  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  Sloane  feems  to  have  been  young;  and  he  never 
faw  either  the  flower  or  fruit.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

Acidoton, /  in  botany.  SeeADELiA. 

ACIDS, A  in  chemiftry,  the  name  by  which  one  of  the 
general  claifes  of  falts  are  diftinguilhed.  The  charadte- 
riftic  marks  of  them  are,  1.  The  peculiar  tafte  which  we 
call  four;  though  this  does  not  hold  univerfally:  for  the 
acid  of  arfenic  has  not  this  four  tafte;  nor  are  the  volatile 
fulphureous  acids,  or  thofe  of  tungjkn  and  molybdena,  very 
diftinguifhable  in  this  way.  ?.  With  water  they  combine 
into  a  fluid,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  is -not  a  medium 
betwixt  the  water  and  acid  feparately  taken.  5.  With  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  they  unite  into  a  very  volatile  and  inflamma¬ 
ble  fubftance,  called  ether.  This  however  mull  be  un- 
derflood  only  of  the  ftrong  mineral  acids,  or  of  the  ace¬ 
tous  when  concentrated.  4.  They  change  the  blue  colour 
of  vegetables  to  red,  and  heighten  the  colour  of  thofe  that 
are  already  red.  5.  They  unite  with  all  kinds  of  earths 
excepting  the  filiceous,  with  fixed  and  volatile  alkalies,  and 
with  metals,  fo  as  to  form  compounds  which  cannot  be  fe- 
parated  without  fome  difficulty.  This  is  their  moft  uni- 
verfal  and  diftinguifhing  mark.  6.  When  mixed  with  any 
fermentable  liquor,  they  prevent  that  procefs,  or  check  it 
if  already  begun.  This  alfo  muft  be  underftood  only  of 
the  ftronger  acids,  7.  They  cannot  be  frozen  but  in  cold 
below  the  freezing  point.  This  property  is  alfo  confined 
to  the  ftronger  acids. 

The  nature  of  acids  has  long  been  a  matter  of  fpecula- 
tion,  and  of  late  has  engaged  the  attention  of  philofophers 
very  confidently.  Some  have  fappofed  them  to  be  Am¬ 
ple  chemical  elements,  while  others  imagined  them  to  be 
compofed  of  water  and  earth.  But  the  late  difcoveries 
concerning  air  of  different  kinds  have  fuggefted  a  new 
theory,  firft  publiffied  by  M.  Lavoifier,  and  ftrenuoufly 
maintained  by  the  French  chemifts,  viz.  That  the  acid 
principle  is  contained  in  the  air;  which,  according  as  it 
combines  itfelf  wjth  different  fubftances,  form-  acids  of 
different  denominations. 

This  theory  he  confiders  eftabliffied  by  indifputable  ex¬ 
periments;  and  his  conclufions  from  the  wliole  are,  That 
“  dcphlogijlicated  air  enters  as  a  conftituent  part  into  the 
compoiition  of  feveral  acids,  particularly  the  phofphoric, 
vitriolic,  and  nitrops  ;  that  this  pure  and  highly  refpirable 
air  is  the  conflitutive  principle  of  acidity  common  to  all 
acids;  and  that  the  difference  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
gyiffied  from  each  other  is  produced  by  the  union  of  one 
or  more  principles  belides  this  air,  fo  as  to  conftittue  the 
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particular  form  under  which  each  acid  appears.”  To  de- 
phlogidicated  air  in  its  date  of  fixity,  therefore,  he  gives 
the  title  of  the  acidifying  or  oxygenous  principle  ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  farther  from  his  experiments,  i.  “That,  when 
combined  with  the  matter  of  fire,  heat,  and  light,  this 
principle  produces  dephlogidicated  air;  though  he  confi- 
ders  this  pofition  as  not  capable  of  abfolute  demonftration. 
It  muff  not,  therefore,  be  confounded  with  the  following  ; 
which,  he  fays,  are  fupported  by  experiment  and  politive 
proofs.  2.  That  the  fame  acidifying  principle,  combined 
with  phlogidic  fubdances  or  charcoal,  forms  fixed  air.  3. 
That  with  fulphur  it  forms  vitriolic  acid.  4.  That  with 
nitrous  air  it  forms  nitrous  acid.  5.  Thatwith  Kunckel’s 
phofphorus  it  forms  the  phofphoric  acid.  6.  With  fugar 
it  forms  the  acid  of  fugar,  &c. 

The  opinion  of  M.  Lavoifier  has  in  part  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Kirwan;  whofe  Treatife  in  1787,  informs  us, 
“  that  dephlogifticated  air  becomes  an  elfential  condiment 
part  of  acids.  All  acids  (he  adds)  confid  of  two  princi¬ 
ples:  one  peculiar  to  each,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
antiphlogillians,  has  not  as  yet  been  decompofed,  and  con- 
fequently  mull:  be  looked  upon,  relatively  to  the  prefent 
date  of  our  knowledge,  as  a  fim-ple  fubftance:  the  other, 
pure  air ,  in  a  concrete  fiate;  that  is,  deprived  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  fpecific  heat,  and  condenfed  into  a  fmail- 
er  volume.  The  fird  they  call  the  acid  bafis  ;  the  lad,  the 
oxygenous  principle :  thus  the  vitriolic  acid,  according  to 
them,  confids  of  fulphur  as  its  bafis,  and  pure  air  in  a 
concrete  date  as  its  acidifying  Qr  oxygenous  principle. 
This  doctrine  has  been  admitted  by  fome  of  the  abled  de¬ 
fenders  of  phlogidon,  and  particularly  by  M.  de  Mor- 
veau,  with  this  Angle  modification,  that  the  bafes  of  acids 
contain  phlogidon,  which  they  lofe  on  uniting  to  pure  air : 
yet  it  feems  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  pure  air  can 
unite  to  phlogidon,  a  fubdance  to  which  it  has  the  greated 
affinity,  without  forming  a  new  compound  endowed  with 
very  different  properties  from  thofe  which  it  poirdfed  be¬ 
fore  fuch  union.  It  feems  therefore  more  reafonable  to 
conclude,  either  that  it  forms  water,  as  Mr.  Cavendiffi 
thinks;  or  fixed  air,”  as  Mr.  Kirwan  afterwards  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove. 

With  regard  to  the  nitrous  acid,  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Cavendiffi,  as  well  as  of  the  French  chemids,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  it  is  produced  during  the  deflagration 
of  dephlogidicated  and  inflammable  air.  Mr.  Cavendiffi 
has  ffiewn,  that  the  nitrous  acid  may  be  formed  by  taking 
the  eleTric  fpark  in  a  mixture  of  three  meafures  of  phlo- 
gidicated  air,  and  feven  of  dephlogidicated  air;  or,  in 
weight,  one  part  of  the  former,  and  about  2*6  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  100  grains  of  pure 
dry,  and  colourlefs,  nitrous  acid,  contain  38*17  grains  of 
fixed  air  as  its  acidifying  principle,  57*06  of  nitrous  bafis, 
and  4*77  of  phlogidon  united  to  the  nitrous  bafis.  With 
regard  to  the  nitrous  bafis  itfelf,  he  fays  that  one  third  of 
its  weight  is  phlogifiicated  and  two  thirds  dephlogidicated 
air,  both  in  a  concrete  ftate. 

“  Nitrous  bafis  (fays  Mr.  Kirwan),  faturated  with  phlo¬ 
gidon,  conditutes  nitrous  air:  100  grains  of  this  bafis 
take  up  nearly  22  of  phlogidon.  Hence  the  conftituent 
principles  of  nitrous  acid  are  fixed  air,  dephlogidicated 
air,  phlogifticated  air,  and  inflammable  air,  all  in  their 
concrete  date. 

“  Red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  nitrous  acids,  when  thofe 
colours  are  intenfe,  owe  their  origin  to  the  abforption  of 
nitrous  air;  and  confequently  the  proportion  of  their  prin¬ 
ciples  is  variable,  though  all  have  the  dephlogidicated  acid 
for  their  ground.  From  Dr.  Priedley’s  experiments  it 
appears,  that  nitrous  vapour  confids  of  nitrous  acid  uni¬ 
ted  to  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  nitrous  air  and  a 
little  water.” 

Toffiew  that  nitrous  air  is  not  a  condiment  principle  of 
the  nitrous  acid,  but  that  fixed  air  is,  Mr.  Kirwan  ob- 
ferves,  that  pure  nitrous  acid  enters  without  decompofi- 
tion  into  fixed  alkalies,  and  forms  nitre.  Now  if  nitre  be 
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diddled  in  a  good  earthen  retort,  it  will  be  wholly  decom¬ 
pofed;  and  fo  alfo  will  the  acid  itfelf,  except  a  few  drops 
which  pafs  in  the  beginning  of  the  didillation,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  dephlogidicated  air,  more  or  lefs  pure,  and  con¬ 
fequently  intermixed  with  phlogidicated  air  and  a  flight 
proportion  of  fixed  air,  will  be  found:  thele,  therefore, 
are  its  true  condiment  parts  when  dilengaged  from  fub- 
dances  that  cannot  communicate  phlogidon  to  it  in  any  re¬ 
markable  quantity,  fuch  as  alkalies  and  earths;  but  if  it 
be  feparated  from  fubfiances  that  contain  phlogidon,  fuch 
as  metals,  it  will  then  indeed  be  refolved  into  nitrous  air, 
and  dephlogidicated  air  more  or  lei's  pure,  the  phlogidon 
of  the  fixed  air  being  detained  by  the  metal.  Mr.  Ber- 
thollet,  who  feems  to  have  made  the  experiment  with  the 
greated  exaftnefs,  produced  714  cubic  inches  of  dephlo 
gidicated  air  from  a  Troy  ounce  of  nitre.  This,  howe¬ 
ver,  was  far  from  being  of  the  pured  kind;  and  Dr. 
Priedley,  Mr.  Berthollet,  and  Mr.  Succow,  oblerved, 
that  the  air  which  fird  pafles  contains  fixed  air,  and  ren¬ 
ders  lime-water  turbid.  Here  then  we  have  three  of  the 
condiment  parts  of  the  nitrous  acid,  with  fcarcely  any  ni¬ 
trous  air;  which  the  antiphlogidians  fuppofe  to  be  one  of 
the  condiment  parts  of  the  acid,  and  to  make  two-thirds 
of  its  bulk  when  exhibited  in  an  aerial  form.” 

To  obviate  an  objection  that  the  quantity  of  fixed  air 
thus  obtained  is  too  fmall  to  deferve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  condiment  parts  of  the  nitrous  acid,  Mr.  Kirwan  fird 
enquires  in  what  proportion  it  ought  to  exid  there  ;  and 
though  this  is  variable,  according  to  the  different  dates 
of  the  nitrous  acid  with  refpedt  to  phlogidication,  he 
reckons  it  at  one  third  of  the  acid  as  exiding  in  tire  nitre  ; 
and  from  the  decompolition  of  this  fixed  air,  and  the  phlo¬ 
gidon  emitted  by  it  of  confequence,  he  attributes  the 
phlogidication  and  rednefs  of  the  nitrous  acid  when  ex- 
pofed  to  more  heat.  As  a  proof  that  fixed  air  may  be  de¬ 
compofed  in  this  manner,  he  adduces  two  experiments  of 
Dr.  Priedley.  In  one  of  thefe,  dephlogidicated  air  was 
obtained  by  means  of  acetous  acid  in  that  concentrated 
date  in  which  it  is  called  radical  vinegar.  Having  mixed 
half  an  ounce  of  the  acid  with  two  ounces  of  calcined 
whiting,  he  obtained  from  it  350  ounce -meafures  of  air ; 
of  which  about  one-third  was  fixed  more  in  the  fird  por¬ 
tions,  and  lefs  in  the  lad.  The  dandard  of  the  reliduum 
in  the  fird  portions  was  i*66,  in  the  fecond  1*42,  and  in 
the  third  1*38  ;  which  is  very  near  the  goodnefs  of  com¬ 
mon  air.  The  whiting  then  weighed  760  grains.  On  add¬ 
ing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  more  of  radical  vinegar,  and 
repeating  the  operation,  120  ounce-meafures  of  air  were 
obtained,  and  the  whiting  was  reduced  to  730  grains.  A 
third  operation,  in  which  another  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
vinegar  was  added,  reduced  the  matter  to  489  grains  ;  but 
the  lad  portion  of  air  extracted  had  no  fixed  air,  and  was 
confiderably  better  than  that  of  the  atmofphere. — The 
other  experiment  was  made  with  lime-done  alone  ;  from 
four  ounces  of  the  white  cryjials  of  which  were  obtained 
830  ounce-meafures  of  air,  the  fird  portion  of  which  had 
only  one-fourth  of  fixed  air,  and  the  dandard  of  the  refi- 
dutim  was  never  better  than  1*56,  nor  worfe  than  1  *66; 
fo  that  it  was  nearly  of  the  goodnefs  of  common  air. 

After  detailing  many  other  experirnents,  he  fays  : 

“  Here  then  are  feveral  ways  of  decompofmg  the  nitrous 
acid  ;  and  in  one  only  it  is  refolved  into  nitrous  and  dephlo¬ 
gidicated  air;  and  in  this  way  it  may,  at  lead,  be  ffrongl.y 
fufpected  to  receive  an  addition  of  another  principle 
Why  th'en  fliould  thefe  be  regarded  as  its  conditupht  prin¬ 
ciples  ?  And  as  in  the  tw  o  limpled  methods  of  ddcdtftpof: 
tion,  in  which  the  re-adlion  of  no  foreign  fubdance  can  be 
fufpeded,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  dephlogidicated,  phlo¬ 
gidicated,  and  fixed,  air  ((he  former  always  containing  a 
portion  of  the  tvvo  laft),  why  then  ffiould  not  thefe  be  ac¬ 
counted  its  true  condiment  parts  ? — This  theory  is  further 
confirmed  by  reflecting  on  the  manner  in  which  nitrous 
acid  is  generated  by  nature.  Mr.  Thouvenel  found  that 
this  acid  is  conflantly  produced  when  chalk  is  expofed  to 
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a  mixture  of  putrid  air  and  common  air,  or  putrid  and 
dephlogifticatedair;  but,  if  the  putrid  air  be  palled  through 
lime-water,  it  is  never  generated  ;  and  that  it  is  rarely 
produced  by  the  expofure  of  quick-lime  orfixed  alkalies  to 
thefe  airs.  The  reafon  that  alkalies,  though  aerated,  are 
not  fo  proper,  is,  that  they  do  not  combine  with  phlogif¬ 
ticated  air  as  calcareous  earths  do.  Mr.  Cavendifh,  in¬ 
deed,  produced  nitrous  acid  without  any  apparent  mix¬ 
ture  of  fixed  air ;  but  the  atom  of  it  necefiary  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  he  produced 
(about  one-third  of  a  grain),  might  well  be  contained  in 
the  phlogifticated  air  he  employed,  or  perhaps  formed  in 
the  operation.” 

We  (hall  now  notice  i'ome  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Watt,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  dephlogifticated 
air  produced  from  nitre  really  proceeds  from  a  decompo- 
fition  of  the  acid,  or  what  quantity  of  the  latter  is  re¬ 
quired  to  conftitute  a  determinate  quantity  of  the  former. 
To  afcertai.n  this,  240  grains  df  mercury  were  put  into  a 
glafs  retort  with  480  grains  of  diluted  dephlogifticated  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  which  was  the  quantity  necefiary  to  diffolve 
the  whole  of  the  mercury  ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  common 
air  was  expelled,  a  proper  veffel  was  applied  to  receive  the 
air  produced  in  the  operation.  Sixteen  ounce-meafures 
of  nitrous  air  came  over  during  the  folution,  and  on  chang¬ 
ing  the  receiver,  a  quantity  of  dilute,  but  highly  phlo¬ 
gifticated  nitrous  acid,  was  obtained.  The  air  receiver 
being  again  applied,  four  ounce-meafures  of  ftrong  and 
pure  nitrous  air  were  obtained,  which,  by  the  dephlo- 
gifticated  air  that  arofe  immediately  after,  were  reduced 
to  half  an  ounce-meafure.  The  production  of  dephlo¬ 
gifticatedair  continued  very  rapid,  the  mercury  being  all 
the  while  revived,  until  the  operation  was  ended  by  the 
diftillation  or  fublimation  of  the  w  hole  of  the  mercury. 
Two  hundred  and  eighteen  grains  of  the  metal  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  its  running  form,  and  22  remained  in  the  form 
of  an  orange-coloured  fublimate  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
retort.  The  16  ounce-meafures  of  nitrous  air,  firft  ob¬ 
tained,  were  then  converted  into  nitrous  acid  by  the  gra¬ 
dual  admiftion  of  common  air,  and  then  added  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  bafon  in  which  the  receiver  had  been  inverted  ; 
the  whole  quantity  being  about  two  quarts,  and  very  acid 
to  the  tafte,  fparkling  at  the  fame  time  with  nitrous  air. 
To  determine  the  quantity  of  acid  thus  recovered,  as  well 
as  that  which  remained  in  the  fublimate,  a  folution  of  al¬ 
kali  of  tartar  was  made  ;  and  by  experiment  it  was  found 
that  120  grains  of  the  acid,  originally  employed  in  dif- 
folving  the  mercury,  faturated  352  grains  of  this  folution ; 
the  orange-coloured  fublimate  and  all  the  acid  liquor  re¬ 
covered  being  faturated  by  1395  grains  of  the  fame. 
Hence  it  appears,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  that,  out  of 
480  grains  of  nitrous  acid  originally  employed,  only  five 
were  loft  ;  “  a  fmaller  quantity  (as  Mr.  Watt  juftly  ob- 
ferves)  than  what  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  be  loft 
in  the  procefs  by  the  extreme  volatility  of  the  nitrous 
acid.”  His  concluiion  therefore  is,  that  “the  nitrous  a- 
cid  does  not  enter  into  the  compofition  of  dephlogifticated 
air  :  it  feems  only  to  ferve  to  abforb  phlogifton  from  the 
watery  part  of  the  mercurial  nitre.” 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  cubic  nitre,  and 
only  30  ounce-meafures  of  air  diftilled  from  an  ounce  of 
the  mineral  alkali  exactly  faturated  with  nitrous  acid. 
The  water  through  which  the  air  paffed  was  acid,  and  the 
refiduum  in  the  retort  alkaline  ;  but,  on  mixing  the  two 
together,  the  folution  was  found  to  be  exaCtly  neutral  by 
every  poftible  teft. 

Not  fatisfied  with  thefe  experiments,  Mr.  Watt  engaged 
in  others  which  appeared  to  be  ftill  more  decilive,  but  to 
which,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Kirwan  replies — . 
“  This  opinion  is  expofed  to  infurmountable  difficulties. 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  nitre  affords  dephlogifticated  air  at 
the  rate  of  146 -125  cubic  inches  for  every  100  grains  of 
nitre,  which,  by  the  proper  allowances  for  phlogifticated 
air,  fhould  weigh  46-77  grains;  but  then  dephlogifticated 
air  is  only  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  water,  for  it 
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contains  13  per  cent,  of  inflammable  air,  that  is  to  fay,  87 
grains  of  dephlogifticated  air  :  to  form  too  grains  of  wa¬ 
ter  requires  an  addition  of  13  grains  of  inflammable  air; 
confequently  46-77  grains  of  dephlogifticated  air  require 
nearly  7  of  inflammable  air,  and  would  then  form  53-77 
grains  of  water,  which  exceeds  half  the  weight  of  the  ni¬ 
tre;  a  quantity  of  water,  as  Mr.  Watt  owns,  certainly  in- 
admiffible.  Mr.  Watt  found,  that  the  water,  over  which 
the  air  proceeding  from  the  decompoiition  of  960  grains 
of  nitre  had  been  received,  contained  only  the  acid  be¬ 
longing  to  120  grains  of  nitre  ;  and  even  this  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  he  inferred  only  from  my  experiments.  But  my  ex¬ 
periments  are  totally  inapplicable  in  this  cafe  ;  for  I  ufed 
only  the  dephlogifticated  nitrous  acid  :  and  alkalis  are  fa- 
turable  by  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  phlogifticated  than  of 
dephlogifticated  acids,  as  is  evident  in  the  cafe  of  the  dc. 
phlogifticated  marine  acid,  as  Stahl  long  ago  obferved  ;  for 
he  fays,  that  the  volatile  acid  of  fulphur  faturates  ten 
times  as  much  alkali  as  the  fixed.  Mr.  Bergman  and  Mr. 
Scheele  obferve,  that  melted  nitre  is  ftill  neutral,  though 
it  be  phlogifticated  ;  therefore  it  is  air,  and  not  water, 
which  it  wants.  Accordingly  Dr.  Prieftley  found  it  to  in¬ 
jure  common  air  by  attracting  its  dephlogifticated  part  : 
but,  if  it  be  kept  in  fuiion  for  fome  time,  it  lofes  its  acid, 
and  becomes  alkaline  ;  and  the  air  it  receives  muft  furely 
be  deemed  rather  to  recompofe  the  acid  than  to  form  wa¬ 
ter;  of  whofe  formation,  in  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  we  have  no  fort  of  proof.  On  the  contrary, 
the  impofiibility  of  accounting  for  the  lofs  of  acid  in 
this  cafe  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  that  hypo- 
thefis. — By  M.  Lavoifier’s  analyfis,  100  grains  of  nitre 
contain  57  of  cauftic  alkali  ;  by  Mr.  Bergman’s,  49  ;  by 
Mr.  Wenzel’s,  52;  by  Mr.  Wiegleb’s,  46^;  by  mine, 
63:  the  mean  of  all  which  is,  53^;  which  leaves  46-5  for 
acid  and  water,  which  is  very  nearly  the  weight  of  the  ait- 
expelled.  The  different  quantity  of  acid  aftigned  by  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons  to  nitre,  is  in  part  owing  to  its  degree  of 
phlogiftication  in  nitre.  I  believe  at  prefent,  that  100 
grains  of  nitre  contain  34  of  acid  and  about  12  of  water,  in¬ 
cluding  the  water  in  the  acid  and  that  of  cryftallization.” 

Mr.  Kirwan  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  compofition  of 
the  other  acids. — The  marine  acid,  according  to  him,  con- 
lifts  of  a  peculiar  bails  united  to  phlogifton,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  fixed  air ;  to  both  of  which  the  bafts  feems  to 
have  a  ftrong  affinity. 

M.  Lavoifier,  and  other  philofophers,  who  deny  the 
exiftence  of  phlogifton,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  common 
marine  acid  conftfts  of  a  peculiar  bafts  united  to  a  fmall 
proportion  of  pure  air,  or  oxygenous  principle,  and  the 
dephlogifticated  marine  acid  differs  from  it  only  by  con¬ 
taining  an  excefs  of  this  principle. — This  opinion  they  are 
chiefly  induced  to  maintain,  becaufe  the  acid  in  its  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  ftate  is  procured  by  diftilling  common  marine 
acid  from  manganefe  ;  and  the  manganefe,  if  diftilled  by 
itfelf,  before  the  acid  is  diftilled  from  it,  affords  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  ;  but,  after  the  acid  is  diftilled  from  it,  it 
yields  none. — “  This  experiment,  however,  (fays  Mr. 
Kirwan,)  proves  no  more  but  that  the  manganefe  contains- 
fome  air  which  is  dephlogifticated  during  the  calcination'. 
And  that  this  air  is  fixed  air,  appears  from  the  following 
confiderations  :  The  black  calx  of  manganefe  almoft  al¬ 
ways  gives  out  fixed  air  at  firft,  before  any  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  appears  ;  whence  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  the 
dephlogifticated  air  proceeds  from  the  dephlogiftication  of 
the  fixed.  And  hence,  if  it  be  diftilled  with  filings  of 
iron,  or  in  a  gun-barrel,  it  fcarcely  gives  out  any  other  than 
fixed  air  ;  if  at  any  time  it  gives  out  dephlogifticated  air 
with  little  or  no  mixture  of  fixed  air,  this  is  owing  to  a 
very  perfect  deplogiftication  of  the  calx,  and  to  its  con¬ 
taining  very  little  moifture.  Thus  Dr.  Prieftley,  having 
paffed  the  fteamof  boiling  water  through  manganefe  heat¬ 
ed  in  an  earthern  tube,  obtained  a  very,  large  quantity  of 
fixed  air,  and  fcarcely  any  other  ;  though,  on  repeating  this 
experiment  with  manganefe  well  freed  from  calcareous 
earth*  I  obtained  a  large  portion  of  dephlogifticated  air ; 
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but  I  believe  much  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  the  tube  is  fubjected.  But  having  diftilled  man- 
ganefe,  which  yielded  of  itfelf  fome  fixed  air  with  com¬ 
mon  fpiritof  fait,  I  obtained  dephlogifticated  marine  acid, 
and  not  a  particle  of  fixed  air ;  which  fhews  that  this  laft 
combined  with  the  dephlogifticated  balls,  and  formed  the 
dephlogifticated  acid.” 

Several  other  experiments  are  related  by  Mr.  Kirwan; 
but  the  following,  he  is  of  opinion,  fully  confirms  his  hy- 
pothefis,  and  fubverts  that  of  the  antiphlogillians.  “Six 
cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air  were  mixed  with  as  much 
dephlogifticated  marine  air  over  lime-water.  In  about 
ten  minutes  after  the  greater  part  of  the  diminution  had 
taken  place,  a  white  cloud  appeared  on  the  furface  of  the 
lime-water,  and  by  agitation  it  became  flill  more  turbid. 
As  it  was  poffible  that  the  manganefe  might  be  mixed 
with  calcareous  earth,  fome  dephlogifticated  marine  air 
was  extracted  from  another  portion  of  it,  and  received  on 
lime-water;  but  it  was  wholly  abforbed,  without  forming 
the  leaft  cloud,  though  there  was  lime  enough  ;  for,  on 
adding  aerated  water,  a  cloud  appeared.” 

The  other  acids  particularly  treated  of  by  Mr.  Kirwan 
are  the  phofphoric  and  faccharine.  In  his  treatife  on  the 
former,  he  adopts  the  analylis  of  M.  Lavoilier,  changing 
only  his  acid  principle  of  dephlogifticated  for  fixed  air. 
From  this  it  appears,  that  the  phofphoric  acid  conllfts  of 
a  peculiar  balis  united  to  2-265  of  its  weight  of  the  acid 
principle;  or,  in  other  words,  100  grains  of  dry  phofpho¬ 
ric  acid  contain  about  69  of  fixed  air  and  31  of  its  peculiar 
bafis  :  ioo  grains  of  the  phofphoric  balis  take  up  226-5  of 
fixed  air,  or  32-9  of  phlogillon  when  it  becomes  phof- 
phorus;  and  100  grains  of  phofphorus  contain  75-24^ 
balis  and  24-76  of  phlogillon. — The  bafis  of  this  acid  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  procured  free,  both  from  the 
phlogillon  and  the  acidifying  principle ;  it  is  called,  though 
improperly,  as  it  is  not  foluble  in  water,  the  glacial  phof- 
phoric  acid.  M.  Lavoifier  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that 
phofphorus  is  a  Ample  fubftance  containing  no  phlogillon, 
and  that  the  acid  confiftsof  the  oxygenous  principle  united 
to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  acid  of  fugar,  Mr.  Kirwan  ob- 
ferves,  that  fugar  itfelf  is  a  compound  of  fixed  air  with  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  inflammable  air,  and  fome  wa¬ 
ter,  all  condenfed  to  a  degree  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
but  retaining,  upon  the  whole,  much  more  fpecific  heat 
than  either  oil  or  charcoal ;  though  he  ieems  inclined  to 
the  hvpothefis  of  M.  Morveau,  that  this  fubftance  has 
for  its  bafis  a  fine  ethereal  oil,  to  which  a  large  proportion 
of  condenfed  inflammable  air  is  fuperadded.  The  acid  of 
fugar,  then,  according  to  him,  conlifts  of  this  peculiar 
bafis  deprived  of  its  fuperftuous  phlogillon,  and  united  to 
a  great  quantity  of  fixed  air  in  a  concrete  Hate.  He  is  al- 
fo  of  opinion,  that  it  does  not  exift  ready  formed  in  the 
fugar,  but  is  produced  in  the  operations  that  fubftance 
undergoes  :  that  it  derives  moll  of  its  acid  principle  from 
the  nitrous  acid  employed  ;  the  nitrous  bafis  taking  up  the 
phlogillon,  and  the  fixed  air  of  the  nitrous  acid  combining 
with  the  faccharine  bafis.  He  contefts  ftrongly  an  opinion 
of  M.  Lavoifier,  that  fugar  is  a  fort  of  charco'al,  which 
uniting  with  the  oxygenous  principle  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
decompofes  it,  fets  loofe  the  nitrous  air,  and  forms  the 
faccharine  acid  ;  and  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  the  faccharine  acid  itfelf  is  decompofed  ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  the  production  of  fixed  air,  w  hich,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  is  only  the  oxynenous  principle  combined 
with  charcoal.  Among  other  objections,  Mr.  Kirwan 
fays,  “  If  the  acid  of  fugar  be  diddled,  it  is  wholly  con¬ 
verted  into  water,  fixed  inflammable  air,  and  not  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  coal  or  dephlogifticated  air  is  found  in  it.  It  is  not 
therefore  reafonable  to  look  on  either  of  them  as  its  con- 
ftituent  principles  ;  but,  as  fixed  air  alone  can  be  extracted 
from  all  vegetable  acids,  it  feems  to  be  the  true  acidifia- 
ble  principle.” 

Having  given  a  view  of  the  prefent  opinions  relative  to 
the  original  formation  of  acids,  it  remains  to  treat  a  little 
3, 
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more  particularly  of  each  of  the  different  kinds.  They 
are  divided  into  three  different  claffes,  expreftive  of  their 
origin,  viz.  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal.  The 
mineral  acids  are,  thofe  of  vitriol,  nitre,  fea-falt,  borax, 
amber,  fiuor,  arfenic,  tungften,  molybdena,  &c.  The 
vegetable  are,  thofe  of  vinegar,  tartar,  fugar,  benzoin, 
apples,  citrons,  lemons,  tamarinds,  forrel,  cork,  &c. 
The  animal  acids  are,  the  microcofmic  or  acid  of  urine, 
and  that  of  bones,  both  of  which  are  alfo  called  the  pkoj- 
phoric,  though  this  might  be  accounted  a  vegetable  acid, 
as  it  is  procured  by  diddling  milliard  and  l'ome  other  ve¬ 
getables  by  a  violent  fire.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  the 
acids  of  ants,  wafps,  bees,  filk-worms,  milk,  &c.  It 
has  alfo  been  difeovered,  that  the  human  calculus  is  form¬ 
ed  for  the  mod  part  of  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  lithiafic  acid.  Laftly,  as  an  acid  diftinCt  from 
all  thefe,  we  may  now  add  fixed  air,  by  fome  called  thear- 
rial  and  by  others  the  cretaceous  acid  :  the  latter  appella-. 
tion  it  derives  from  creta,  chalk,  becaufe  it  is  found  in 
that  fubftance  in  great  quantity.  See  Aerology. 

The  general  properties  of  acids  have  already  been  enu¬ 
merated  ;  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  is  their  attrac¬ 
tion  for  alkaline  falts,  earths,  and  metals.  Though  this 
is  common  to  all,  yet  very  confiderable  differences  areob- 
ferved  among  them  in  this  refpedt,  and  on  thofe  differ¬ 
ences  depend  almoft  all  the  phenomena  of  that  part 
of  Chemistry  which  treats  of  falts.  As  thefe  pheno¬ 
mena  are  particularly  confidered  under  that  article,  we 
fhall  here  only  in  general  take  notice,  that  the  three  acids, 
named  the  vitriolic,  nitrous,  and  marine,  are  the  ftrongeft  of 
them  all  ;  that  is,  if  any  other  acid  be  united  to  an  alkali, 
earth,  or  metal,  the  union  will  be  broken  by  adding  to 
that  compound  any  of  the  three  acids  juft  mentioned. 
Neither  are  thefe  equal  in  power  among  themfelves  j  for 
the  vitriolic  is  ftronger  than  the  nitrous,  and  the  nitrous 
ltronger  than  the  marine.  The  rule,  however,  is  liable 
to  certain  exceptions  and  variations,  depending  chiefly  on 
the  circumftances  of  heat  or  cold,  moifture  or  drynefs,  and 
particularly  on  the  Hate  of  the  marine  acid  with  regard  to 
its  being  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  fluid  or  reduced  to  a 
dry  vapour.  In  this  laft  cafe  it  feems  ftronger  than  either 
the  vitriolic  or  nitrous  ;  and  even  when  in  an  aqueous 
date,  both  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  when  added. in 
great  quantity,  feem  to  opprefs  and  overwhelm  the  ftrong¬ 
er  vitriolic  acid,  fo  that  they  will  partly  expel  it  from  art 
alkaline  fait.  This  does  not  depend  on  the  mere  quanti¬ 
ty  of  acidity  they  poffefs  :  for  the  acetous  acid  may  be 
concentrated  to  fitch  a  degree  as  to  become  ftronger  in  this 
relpect  than  fpirit  of  fait ;  yet  it  will  always  be  inferior  in 
point  of  real  ftrength,  when  tried  with  an  alkali  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  latter.  The  aerial  acid  is  the  weakeft 
ot  all ;  and  may  be  expelled  not  only  by  vinegar,  but  by 
the  acid  juices  of  fruits,  tartar,  and  the  acids  of  tungfteni 
and  molybdena. 

Sortie  acids  have  the  property  of  refilling  the  fire,  and 
melting  into  a  kind  of  glafs,  fuch  as  that  of  borax  and 
phofphorus.  This  circumftance  gives  them  an  advantage 
over  the  ftronger  acids,  which  are  volatile;  and  thus  the 
two  juft  mentioned,  as  well  as  thofe  of  arfenic  and  tung'.- 
Iten,  will,  in  a  very  llrong  heat,  expel  the  acid  of  vitriol 
itfelf,  though  the  latter  will,  in  the  cold,  expel  any  one  o£ 
them  with  great  eafe. 

Both  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids  have  a  very  ftrong 
attraction  for  phlogillon  ;  and  unite  with  certain  oily  and' 
inflammable  matter  fo  vehemently  as  to  occalion  great 
heat,  and  lometimes  even  violent  and  unextinguilhable 
flame.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  nitrous  acid, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  ;  and  indeed  the  nitrous  acid, 
though  weaker  than  the  vitriolic,  Ihews itfelf  in  every in- 
(lance  to  be  far  more  active,  and  to  perform  all  its  opera¬ 
tions  with  valtly  greater  rapidity,  than  the  other.  All; 
thefe  however  fall  under  the  articles  Chemistry,  Sec. 

We  owe  to  Scheelc-  not  only  the  difcovery  of  the  oxyge¬ 
nated  muriatic  acid,  commonly  called  dephlogifticated  ma¬ 
rine  acid;  but  alfo.that  of  the  effects  which  it  produces  upon. 

the 
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the  colouring  parts  of  vegetables.  “  It  is  in  its  elaflic  date 
(fays  that  great  chymift)  that  the  qualities  of  this  air  are 
belt  difcovered.  In  a  fand-bath  is  to  be  placed  a  glafs 
retort,  in  which  muriatic  acid  has  been  poured  upon 
manganefe  ;  to  this  (mall  receivers  are  to  be  adapted,  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  about  twelve  ounces  each,  into  which 
are  to  be  poured  about  two  drachms  of  water,  without  any 
other  lute  than  a  flip  of  blotting  paper  about  the  neck  of 
the  retort.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  yellow  air 
is  perceived  in  the  receiver,  which  is  to  be  taken  off.  If 
the  paper  has  been  properly  applied,  the  air  rufhes  out 
forcibly;  the  receiver  muft  be  quickly  flopped,  and  ano¬ 
ther  applied.  Thus  many  receivers  may  be  filled  with 
the  dephlogifticated  muriatic  acid  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to 
place  the  retort  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  drops  which  rife 
into  its  neck  may  be  able  to  fall  back.  The  water  ferves 
to  retain  the  vapours  of  the  acid.  I  ufe  many  receivers 
that  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  repeat  a  fimilar  diftillation  for 
every  experiment.  It  is  not  proper  to  employ  large  ones, 
becaufe,  every  time  they  are  opened,  a  great  part  of  the 
acid  is  diflipated  in  the  air.  What  I  fubmitted  to  exami¬ 
nation  with  this  dephlogifticated  muriatic  acid  was  placed 
in  the  neck  of  the  receiver,  which  I  had  hopped.  The 
cork  was  turned  yellow,  as  by  aqua  fortis.  Paper  tinged 
withturnfol  became  almoft  white  ;  all  red,  blue,  and  vel- 
low,  flowers,  as  alfo  green  plants,  turned  yellow  in  a  fliort 
time,  and  the  water  in  the  receiver  was  changed  into  a 
pure  but  weak  muriatic  acid.  Neither  alkalies  nor  acids 
were  able  to  reflore  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  or  of  the 
plants.” 

I  took  up  the  experiments  of  Scheele,  fays  Mr.  Ber- 
thollet,  and  I  attempted  to  throw  more  light  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  upon  its  prin¬ 
cipal  properties.  1  have  fhewn  that  one  portion  of  the 
muriatic  acid  diffolved  the  calx  of  manganefe,  and  fepa- 
rated  a  part  of  the  bafe  of  vital  air,  or  oxygene,  (which 
was  in  excefs  in  the  calx  of  manganefe,)  that  the  diflolu- 
tion  might  be  performed ;  that  this  oxygene,  being  in  a 
non-elaftic  date,  or,  according  to  the  expreflion  of  Dr. 
Prieftley,  in  a  nafcent  one,  and  thereby  very  much  dif- 
pofed  to  form  new  combinations,  unites  itfelf  with  ano¬ 
ther  portion  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  that  this  combina¬ 
tion  conftitutes  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas. 

According  to  Scheele,  “  The  muriatic  acid  deprived  of 
phiogifton,  which  is  one  of  its  conftituent  parts,  does  not 
unite  with  water  but  in  very  fmall  quantity,  and  does  not 
render  it  very  acid.”  He  appears  to  have  contented  him- 
felf  with  examining  the  water  which  had  not  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  gas  except  during  the  time  of  the  operation, 
and  to  have  concluded  therefrom  that  the  gas  was  very 
flightly  foluble  therein  ;  fo  that  it  appeared  to  him  better 
to  employ  the  gas  itfelf  in  his  experiments  than  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  would  be  but  weakly  impregnated  ;  and  which 
at  the  fame  time  would  contain  fmall  quantity  of  muria¬ 
tic  acid,  which  comes  over  in  the  diftillation,  when  the  ne¬ 
ceflary  precautions  are  not  taken  to  retain  it  by  an  inter¬ 
mediate  bottle. 

The  firft  objeft  which  I  propofed  to  myfelf  was  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  folubility  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  in 
water,  becaufe  I  imagined,  that,  if  I  was  able  obtain  a 
flightly  concentrated  folution,  it  might  be  more  eafy  to 
fubmit  this  liquor  to  different  experiments  than  the  gas 
itfelf.  I  foon  perceived  that  this  gas  diflolved  in  water 
more  readily,  and  in  greater  quantity,  than  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  fixed  air;  and  that  the  water  which  was  faturated 
with  it  acquired  a  very  ftrong  odour,  a  yellowifh  colour, 
and  other  properties  very  ftrongly  marked.  I  had  made 
my  firft  trials  by  agitating  water  in  contaft  with  the  gas,  in 
the  manner  in  which  water  is  generally  impregnated  with 
fixed  air  ;  but  the  fuffocating  vapour  which  exhaled  de¬ 
termined  me  to  employ  Mr.  Woulfe's  apparatus,  inftead 
of  that  procefs.  I  placed,  betweetr  the  retort  and  the 
bottles  filled  with  water,  (defignedto  be  impregnated  with 
the  gas,)  a  fmall  bottle,  which  I  furrounded  with  ice,  to 
condenfe  the  muriatic  vapour  which  was  not  oxygenated  ; 
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I  alfo  furrottnded  with  ice  the  bottles  filled  with  water. 
I  obferved  during  this  operation,  that,  when  the  water 
became  faturated  with  the  gas,  this  laft  took  a  concrete 
form,  and  fell  (lowly  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

If  there  is  filled  with  water,  impregnated  with  the  gas 
that  is  difengaged,  (that  is  to  fay,  with  oxygenated  muria¬ 
tic  acid,)  a  bottle  having  a  long  tube  bentand  plunged  un¬ 
der  a  recipient  filled  with  water,  and  this  bottle  is  expofed 
to  the  light  of  the  fun,  bubbles  are  foon  obferved  to  be 
difengaged,  which  pafs  into  the  recipient,  and  which  are 
of  pure  air  (vital  air,  or  oxygene  gas) ;  when  the  bubbles- 
ceafe  to  be  difengaged,  the  liquor  has  loft  its  odour,  its  co¬ 
lour,  and  all  its  diftinguifliing  properties  ;  it  is  then  no 
other  than  water  impregnated  with  common  muriatic  acid. 
This  fimple  experiment  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  that 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  really  nothing  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  the  bafe  of  vital  air,  or 
oxygene,  which  is  in  fuch  quantity  in  the  black  calx  of 
manganefe,  that  we  need  only  urge  this  calx  by  a  violent 
heat  to  draw  off  a  great  quantity ;  and  then  it  is  no  long¬ 
er  proper  for  forming  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  inaf- 
much  as  it  is  deprived  of  that  portion  of  oxygene  which 
(hould  combine  with  a  part  of  the  muriatic  acid. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  light  has  the  property  of  difcn- 
gaging  the  oxygene  which  has  combined  \\  ifh  the  muria¬ 
tic  acid,  by  reftoring  to  it  that  elafticity  of  which  it  was 
partly  deprived;  which  heat  alone  is  not  able  to  do.  It 
appears  that  light  combines  with  the  oxygene,  and  that 
it  is  to  this  combination  the  elaftic  ftate  of  vital  air  is  ow¬ 
ing,  which,  in  loflng  afrefli  its  elafticity  by  combuftion, 
(that  is  to  fay,  by  a  rapid  union  with  certain  fubftances,) 
lets  alfo  the  principle  of  light  efcape,  and  at  the  fame  time 
much  heat  is  difengaged  ;  the  true  relation  of  which  to 
light  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of. 

If  vegetable  colours  are  plunged  into  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  they  difappear  more  or  lefs  fpeedily,  and 
more  or  lefs  completely  ;  when  there  is  a  mixture  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colouring  particles,  fome  of  them  difappear  more 
eafily,  and  admit  only  thofe  to  be  perceived  which  offer  a 
great  refiffance,  but  which  have  neverthelefs  fuffered  a 
greater  or  lefs  alteration.  It  is  moff  commonly  the  yellow 
parts  which  refift  the  moff,  but  all  at  laft  difappear;  and, 
when  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  has  fpent  its  power, 
it  is  brought  back  to  the  ftate  of  common  muriatic  acid; 
the  colouring  particles  have  therefore  taken  away  its  oxy¬ 
gene,  and  have  acquired  by  that  combination  new  proper¬ 
ties,  having  loft;  that  of  producing  colours.  We  (hall  not 
fay  any  more  at  prefent  about  the  properties  of  thefe  oxy¬ 
genated  particles;  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  evidently 
owes  the  property  of  deftroying  colours  to  oxygene,  with 
which  it  is  combined  in  great  quantity,  but  with  which 
it  is  very  loofely  connefted,  and  therefore  eafily  enters  in¬ 
to  combination  with  thofe  fubftances  which  have  any  affi¬ 
nity  with  it.  The  affinities  of  thefe  colouring  particles 
(fo  various  in  nature)  with  oxygene,  with  light,  with  al¬ 
kalies,  and  other  chemical  agents,  cannot  but  form  a  very 
interefting,  and  almoft  entirely  new,  part  of  philofophy. 

ACIDITY,  alfo  AcoR,y.  Difeafes  from  this  caufe  are 
frequent. 

The  feat  of  acidity  in  our  bodies,  as  a  difeafe,  is  princi¬ 
pally  the  ftomach  and  the  fmall  inteftines.  An  acid  acri¬ 
mony  is  never  fenfibly  prevalent  in  the  blood ;  yet  urine 
hath  been  fermented  into  wine. 

An  acid  acrimony  may  derive  its  origin  either  from  too 
great  laxity  and  debility  of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  or 
from  an  excefs  of  acefcent  food.  The  ferment  excited  in 
our  food  by  the  ftomach  is  fui  generis  ;  if  any  part  of  our 
aliment  is  not  digefted  by  the  proper  ferment  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  it  will  run  into  its  own  ferment,  and  if  vegetable 
it  will  become  four.  The  food  of  children  is  for  the  mod 
part  of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  readily  turns  four  in  the 
ftomach,  if  the  body  be  any  way  disordered  ;  hence  moft 
of  their  diforders  are  accompanied  with  the  evident  iigns 
of  acidity,  as  green  (tools,  gripes,  See.  Many  aflert  a  pre¬ 
vailing  acid  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  difeafes  in  children,  but 
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acidity  in  their  (lomach,  is  oftener  an  effect  than  a  caufe 
of  their  complaints.  It  is  not  acidity,  but  its  excels,  that 
injures. 

The  redundant  acid  in  the  prima:  via;  is  known  by  the 
fournefs  of  the  eradiations,  the  frequent  cardialgia,  with 
curdling  of  the  chyle,  Sec.  in  the  (lomach,  flatulence,  and 
fpafms  in  the  inteflines  ;  when  this  caufe  is  excellive  in  its 
degree,  the  bile  is  inert,  the  belly  coflive,  and  the  nou- 
ri fitment  is  unduly  fupplied,  a  palenefs  becomes  general 
in  the  (kin,  an  itching  comes  on,  and  puftules  appear  here 
and  there,  and  a  train  of  nervous  fymptoms  loon  fucceed. 
Indeed  in  all  difeafes  peculiar  to  children,  there  are  for 
the  moll  part  the  fymptoms  of  an  excefs  of  irritation,  the 
pulfe  fometimes  beats  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  in  a  minute,  the  (lomach  is  (ick,  the  vefl'els  of  the 
(kin  are  contracted,  and  epileptic  or  convuHive  fymptoms 
appear. 

Infants  are  frequently  fwept  oft'by  this  diforder.  Among 
adults,  the  weakly  and  fedentary  are  the  only  1'ubjeCts  of 
it,  except  among  the  poor,  whole  (canty  fupplies  reduce 
them  to  this  unhappy  (late. 

The  cure,  when  adults  are  the  fubjeCts,  confilts  of  a  diet 
fitted  to  oppofe  this  faulty  habit ;  animal  food,  and  vege¬ 
tables  of  the  aromatic  alkaline  kind  :  thefe,  with  moderate 
exercife  at  proper  intervals,  bid  fair  for  a  recovery.  Ab- 
(brbent  medicine  may  palliate  fymptoms  in  the  (lomach  and 
inteflines,  but  the  limat.  ferri  will  moll  conduce  to  an  ef¬ 
fectual  and  lading  cure.  Children  fhould  be  exercifed 
more,  and  fed  lei's,  than  is  ufual ;  irregularity  in  thefe  be¬ 
get.-.  flatus,  acidity,  &c.  Antimonial  emetics  repeated  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  until  the  more  difagreeable 
fymptoms  abate,  are  highly  ufeful.  Small  doles  of  P, 
Rhaei,  with  magnef.  alb.  fo  as  to  keep  the  belly  foluble, 
is  better  than  purging ;  and  to  this  end  give  fmall  dofes 
frequently.  To  free  from  flatulency,  R  ol.  ell',  fern.  f;e- 
nic.  d.  gr.  i.  ocul.  69.  pp.  gr.  v — -x.  m.  Cerep.  bis  vel  ter 
in  die.  As  to  abforbents,  a  mixture  of  the  magnefia  alba 
w  ith  the  ocul.  69.  or  other  calcareous  earths,  ought  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  preferred,  and  the  dofes  fhould  be  very  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  until  fome  relief  is  obtained,  and  then 
their  didances  may  be  increafed.  Indeed  in  fome  cafes, 
fmall  dofes  of  fixed,  or  volatile  alkali,  particularly  liquor. 
C.  C.  have  been  highly  beneficial,  and  warm  dimulant 
plaiflers  applied  to  the  umbilical  region. 

ACIDULOUS, a^/'.denotesathing  llightly  acid;  it  is  fy- 
nonymous  with  the  word  fub-add. 

ACIDUL^ds.yi  [thatis , aqua addukz .  ]  Medicinal  fprings 
impregnated  with  (harp  particles,  as  all  the  nitrous,  chaly¬ 
beate,  and  alum,  fprings  are. — The  adduL 2,  or  medical 
fprings,  emit  a  greater  quantity  of  their  minerals  than 
Ufual;  and,  even  the  ordinary  fprings,  which  were  before 
clear,  frefh,  and  limpid,  become  thick  and  turbid,  and  are 
impregnated  with  fulphur  and  other  minerals,  as  long  as 
the  earthquake  lads.  Woodward. 

Mineral  w'aters  that  contain  a  brifk  fpirit  when  unac¬ 
companied  with  heat  are  thus  named;  but,  if  they  are  hot 
alfo,  they  are  called  thermae.  In  ParacelfusjWc/r  aceto- 
J'um  is  of  the  fame  import.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  their 
ufe,  fee  Galen,  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Pliny,  &c.  who  fpeak 
largely  of  their  virtues. 

Hoffman  and  many  authors  highly  extol  them,  whilfl 
others  obferve  that  a  pure  water,  on  account  of  its  fimpli- 
city,  fuch  as  that  from  Malvern  and  Toplitz  fprings,  is  to 
be  preferred  both  for  drinking  and  for  bathing;  and  that, 
in  want  of  thefe,  they  may  be  well  fupplied  by  diddled 
rain,  or  any  other  that  is  foft  and  pure.  Objectors  fay, 
that  the  medicinal  qualities  in  thefe  w'aters  only  quicken 
their  operation  as  w'ater,  but  contribute  nothing  farther, 
and  that  folutions  of  the  like  materials  are  of  equal  effica¬ 
cy  :  to  which  the  bed  reply  has  been,  that  the  mineral 
contents  are  often  volatile,  and  of  parts  more  fubtil  than 
thofe  of  art’s  producing ;  and  that,  when  the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture  are  expiring,  experience  proves  their  efficacy  by  their 
fuccefs  as  a  lad  refource. 
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In  general  their  views  are  according  to  the  qualities  ol 
their  contents ;  thefe  known,  their  ufe  is  eafily  determined 

Bleeding,  or  purging,  or  both,  are  frequently  preferibed 
before  the  ufe  of  mineral  waters;  but,  except  a  plethora 
attends,  they  are  not  to  be  admitted.  As  thefe  waters  are 
defigned  to  pafs,  fo  red  or  exercife  mud  be  advifed  ;  red 
and  a  cool  (dilation  favour  their  diuretic  tendency  ;  exer¬ 
cife  and  a  warm  air  determine  them  to  the  (kin  ;  thefe,  ob- 
ferved  with  temperance  and  moderation  in  the  regimen,  are 
the  principal  directions  on  which  fuccefs  depends. 

Their  brifk  fparkling  property  is  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  fixed  air  which  they  polfefs ;  and  indeed  to  this,  per¬ 
haps,  is  owing  their  chief  ufe  as  medicine. 

To  ACIDULATE,  v.  a.  ( adduler ,  Fr.]  To  impregnate 
or  tinge  with  acids  in  a  flight  degree. 

ACIDULATED,  f.  a  name  given  to  medicines  that 
have  an  acid  in  their  compofition. 

ACIDUM  AEREUM,/!  the  fame  with  Fixed  Air. 

Acidum  pingue ,J.  an  imaginary  ac:d,  which  fome 
German  chemids  fuppoied-  to  be  contained  in  fire,  and  by 
combining  with  alkalies,  lime,  &c.  to  give  them  their  cau- 
flic  properties;  an  effect  which  is  found  certainly  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  lofs  of  their  fixed  air. 

ACILA,  Ocii.a,  oi  Ocei.is,  anciently  a  ftaple or  mart 
town  in  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  from  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  they  let  fail  for  India.  Now  Ziden. 

ACILIUS  GLABRIO  (Marcus),  conful  in  the  year  of 
Rome  562,  and  21 1  years  before  the  Chriftian  tera,  diftiri- 
guiflied  hunfelf  by  his  bravery  and  conduct  in  gaining  a 
complete  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  at  the  (traits  of  Thermopylae  in  Theflaly,  and  on  fe- 
veral  other  occafions.  He  built  the  Temple  of  Piety  at 
Rome,  in  coniequence  of  a  vow  he  made  before  the  above- 
mentioned  battle :  and  the  reafon  of  his  giving  it  that 
name  is  very  remarkable.  Theftory  is  mentioned  by  Pli¬ 
ny,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  others. 

ACIN  ACES^yi  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  feymetar  or  cut- 
lafs  tiled  among  the  Perfians. 

AC1N1PPO,  anciently  a  tow  n  of  Boetica ;  its  ruins, 
called  Rorida  la  Viega,  are  to  be  feen  near  Arunda,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

ACINODENDRUM, /.  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  Mf.lastoma. 

AC1N0S,_/1  in  botany,  a  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Thymus.  See  Thymus. 

ACINUS,  or  Acini,  f.  the  fmall  protuberances  of  mul¬ 
berries,  ftrawberries,  &c.  and  by  fome  applied  to  grapes. 
Generally  it  is  ufed  for  thofe  fmall  grains  growing  in 
bunches,  after  the  manner  of  grapes,  as  liguflrum.  Sec. 

AC1S,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  the  fon  of  Faunus  and  Si- 
metheis,  was  a  beautiful  (hepherd  of  Sicily,  who  being 
beloved  by  Galatea,  Polyphemus  the  giant  was  fo  enraged, 
that  he  dufhed  out  his  brains  again!!  a  rock;  after  which 
Galatea  turned  him  into  a  river,  which  was  called  by  his 
name. 

Acis  (Ovid,  Theocritus);  a  river  of  Sicily,  running 
from  a  very  cold  fpring,  in  the  w  oody  and  fliady  foot  of 
mount  AEtna,  eafhvard  into,  and  not  much  above  a  mile 
from,  the  fea,  along  green  and  pleafant  banks,  with  the 
fpeed  of  an  arrow,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is 
now'  called  Aci  Iaci,  or  Chinci,  according  to  the  different 
Sicilian  dialects  :  Antonine  calls  it  Acius.  Alfo  the  name 
of  a  hamlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acis. 

To  ACKNOWLEDGE,  v.  a.  [a  word  formed,  as  it 
feems,  between  the  Latin  and  Engliffi,  from  agnofeo,  and. 
knowledge,  which  is  deduced  from  c/iathan.  Sax .  to  know  .  j 
To  own  the  knowledge  of;  toownany  thing  or  perfioninsi 
particular  character : 

None  that  acknowledge  God,  or  Providence, 

Their  foul’s  eternity  did  ever  doubt.  Davis. 

Toconfefs;  as,  a  fault. — For  I  acknowledge  my  tranfgref- 
fions;  and  my  fin  is  ever  before  me.  Rfalm ,  ii.  3. — To 
own;  as,  a  benefit ;  fometimes  with  the  particle  to  before 
Y  ‘  the 
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the  perfon  conferring  the  benefit — In  the  place,  therefore, 

I  thankfully  acknowledge  to  the  Almighty  power  the  affift- 
ance  he  has  given  me  in  the  beginning,  and  the  profecu- 
tion  of  my  prefent  ftudies.  Dryden. 

ACKNOWLEDGING,  adj.  Grateful;  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  benefits  received.  A  Gallicifm,  reconnoijfant. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,/.  Conceflion  of  any  cha¬ 
racter  in  another;  as,  exiftence,  fuperiority. — The  due 
contemplation  of  the  human  nature  doth,  by  a  neceflary 
connexion  and  chain  of  caufes,  carry  us  up  to  the  unavoid¬ 
able  acknowledgment  of  the  Deity;  becaufe  it  carries  every 
thinking  man  to  an  original  of  every  fucceflive  individual. 
Hale. — Conceflion  of  the  truth  of  any  pofition.  Co.nfef- 
fion  of  a  fault.  Confefiion  of  a  benefit  received ;  grati¬ 
tude.  Aft  of  atteftation  to  any  conceflion  ;  fuch  as  ho¬ 
mage.  Something  given  or  done  in  confefiion  of  a  bene¬ 
fit  received. — The  fecond  is  an  acknowledgment  to  his  ma- 
jefty  for  the  leave  of  filhing  upon  his  coafts;  and,  though 
this  may  not  be  grounded  upon  any  treaty,  yet,  if  it  appear 
to  be  an  ancient  right  on  our  tide,  and  cuftom  on  theirs, 
not  determined  or  extinguiflied  by  any  treaty  between  us,  it 
may  with  juftice  be  infilled  on.  Temple. 

Acknowledgment-money,  adj.  a  certain  fum  paid 
by  tenants,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  on  the  death  of 
their  landlords,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new  lords. 

ACKWORTH,  Yorklhire,  near  Pontefraft.  In  this 
village,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  in  Great- Britain  have 
a  feminary,  for  their  children  of  both  flexes. 

ACLIDES,/.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  miflive 
weapon,  with  a  thong  affixed  to  it,  whereby  to  draw  it 
back.  Mod  authors  deflcribe  it  as  a  fort  of  dart  or  jave¬ 
lin  ;  but  Scaliger  makes  it  roundifh  or  globular,  and  full 
of  fpikes,  with  a  flender  wooden  ftem  to  poife  it  by. 

ACLOWA,  f.  in  botany,  a  barbarous  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  Colutea.  It  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Guinea  to  cure 
the  itch :  they  rub  it  on  the  body  as  we  do  unguents. 

ACME,/  Gr.]  The  height  of  any  thing;  more 

efpecially  ufed  to  denote  the  height  of  a  diffemper,  which 
is  divided  into  four  periods,  i.  The  arche,  the  beginning 
or  firff  attack.  2 .  Anabajis,  the  growth.  3.  Acme,  the 
height.  And,  4.  Paracme,  which  is  the  declenfion  of  the 
diftemper. 

ACMELLA,/.  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  Spilanthus. 

ACMONIA,  and  Agmonia,  in  Peutinger’s  map,  a 
town  of  Phrygia  Major,  now  in  ruins.  The  inhabitants 
are  called  Acmonenfles  by  Cicero,  and  the  city  Civitas 
Acmonenfls.  Alfo  a  city  of  Dacia,  on  the  Danube,  near 
the  ruins  of  Trajan’s  bridge,  built  by  Severus,  and  called 
Severicum;  diftant  12  German  miles  from  Temefwar,  to 
the  flouth-eaft. 

ACNIDA,/  [aandxvi^n,anettle;  to  which  it  bears  fome 
refemblance,  without  having  its  puriency.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  aioecia  pentandria  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  fcabridse.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Male.  Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate, 
concave,  acute,  membranaceous  on  the  edge.  Stamina: 
filaments  five,  capillary,  very  Ihort;  antherae  verfatile,  bi¬ 
locular,  forked  each  way. — Female.  Calyx:  involucrum 
manv-leaved,  linear,  deciduous  ;  perianthium  two-leaved 
(three-cleft £.)  linear,  very  fmall,  permanent.  Piffillum: 
germ  fuperior,  ovate  ;  ftyles  five,  long,  reflex,  pubefcent; 
ftigmas  fimple.  Pericarpium  :  fruit  ovate,  comprefled, 
many-angled,  (three-furrowed,  three-fided  g.)  furrowed, 
covered  with  the  fucculent  calyx.  Seed:  folitary,  round, 
comprefled.. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Male.  Calyx,  five-lea¬ 
ved.  Female.  Calyx,  two-leaved;  ftyles,  five;  feed  one, 
covered  with  the  fucculent  calyx. 

This  plant,  which  is  called  Virginian  hemp,  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Virginia,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  North 
America,  but  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Europe,  except  in 
fome  few  botanic  gardens.  It  is  near  of  kin  to  hemp,  un¬ 
der  which  title  it  has  been  ranged  by  fome  former  bota- 
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nifts;  there  is  little  beauty  in  it,  and  at  prefent  noufe  has 
been  made  of  it. 

ACNUA,/.  in  Roman  antiquity,  fignified  a  meafure  of 
land,  about  the  Engliflt  rood,  or  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

ACOEMET/E,  or  Acoemeti,  in  church  hiftory ;  or, 
men  who  lived  without  fleep :  a  fet  of  monks  who  chanted 
the  divine  fervice  night  and  day  in  their  places  of  worfhip. 
They  divided  themfelves  into  three  bodies,  who  alternate¬ 
ly  fucceeded  one  another,  fo  that  their  churches  were  ne¬ 
ver  filent.  This  practice  they  founded  upon  the  precept. 
Pray  without  ceafing.  They  flourifhed  in  the  eaft  about  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century.  There  are  a  kind  of  acoemeti 
ftill  fublifting  in  the  Roman  church,  viz.  the  religious  of 
the  holy  facrament,  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  adoration, 
fome  one  or  other  of  them  praying  before  the  holy  facra¬ 
ment  day  and  night. 

ACOLUTHI,  or  Acoluthists,/  in  antiquity,  was. 
an  appellation  given  to  thofe  perfons  who  were  fteady  and 
immoveable  in  their  refolutions  :  and  hence  theftoics,  be¬ 
caufe  they  would  not  forfake  their  principles,  nor  alter 
their  refolutions,  acquired  the  title  of  acoluthi.  The  word 
is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  x,  priv.  and  xoAevS©-,  way  ; 
as  never  turning  from  the  original  courfe. 

Acoluthi,  among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  implied  a’ 
peculiar  order  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Latin  church  ; 
for  they  w:ere  unknown  to  the  Greeks  for  above  400  years. 
They  were  next  to  the  fub-deacon  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage,  that  the  archdeacon,  at  their 
ordination,  put  into  their  hands  a  candleftick  with  a  taper, 
giving  them  thereby  to  underftand  that  they  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  light  the  candles  of  the  church ;  as  alfo  an  empty 
pitcher,  to  imply  that  they  were  to  furniih  wine  for  the 
eucharift.  Some  think  they  had  another  office,  that  of  at¬ 
tending  the  bifhop  wherever  he  went.  The  word  is  Greek, 
and  compounded  of  a,  priv.  and  x&Auw,  to  hinder  or  dif- 
turb. 

ACOLYTHIA,/  in  the  Greek  church,  denotes  the 
office  or  order  of  divine  fervice;  or  the  prayers,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  hymns,  &c.  whereof  the  Greek  fervice  is  compofed. 

ACOMA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Mexico, 
feated  on  a  hill  wuth  a  good  caftle.  To  go  into  the  town, 
you  muft  walk  up  fifty  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  the 
capital  of  that  province,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1599.  Lat.  35.  o.  Ion.  104.  15.  W. 

ACOMAC,  the  name  of  a  county  in  Virginia.  It  is 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Chefapeak-bay,  on  a  flip  of  land, 
by  the  Virginians  called  the  Eaftern  Shore. 

ACOMINATUS  (Nicetas),  was  fecretary  to  Alexius 
Comnenus  and  to  Ifaacus  Angelus  fucceflively :  he  wrote 
an  Hiftory  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  1118, 
where  Zonaras  ended  his,  to  the  year  1203,  which  has 
undergone  many  impreffions,  and  is  much  applauded  by 
the  beft  critics. 

ACONCROBA,/  in  botany,  the  indigenous  name  of 
a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  Guinea,  and  is  in  great  ef- 
teem  among  the  natives  for  its  virtues  in  the  fmali-pox. 
They  give  an  infufion  of  it  in  wine.  The  leaves  of  this, 
plant  are  opake,  and  as  ftiff  as  thofe  of  the  philyrea ;  they 
grow  in  pairs,  and  ftand  on  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall 
at  each  end,  and  broad  in  the  middle;  and  the  largeft  of 
them  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  breadth  in  the  middle.  Like  thofe  of  our  bay, 
they  are  of  a  dufky  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  of  a 
pale  green  underneath. 

ACONITE,/  \_aconitum ,  Lat.]  Properly  the  herb 
wolf’s-bane,  but  commonly  ufed  in  poetical  language  for 
poifon  in  general : 

Our  land  is  from  the  rage  of  tygers  freed. 

Nor  nourilhes  the  lion’s  angry  feed; 

Nor  pois’nous  aconite  is  here  produc’d, 

Or  grows  unknown-,  or  is,  when  known,  refus’d. 

Dryden. 

ACONITI, 
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ACONITI,/  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  fome 
of  the  Athlete,  but  differently  interpreted.  Mercu- 
rialis  underftands  it  of  thofe  who  only  anointed  their  bo¬ 
dies  with  oil,  but  did  not  fmear  themfe'lves  over  with  duff, 
as  was  theufual  practice. 

ACONITUM,/  pulveris  expers-,  becaufe  this 

plant  grows  on  rocks  deftitute  of  foil.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  polyandria  tryginia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  multifiliquse.  The  generic  charafters  are — Co¬ 
rolla:  petals  five,  unequal,  oppofite  in  pairs.  j.  The 
higheft  helmet-tubed,  inverted,  the  back  upwards,  obtufe ; 
the  top  reflected  to  the  bafe,  acuminate,  to  which  top  the 
connecting  bafe  is  oppofite.  2,  3,  The  two  lateral  ones 
broad,  roundilh,  oppofite,  converging.  4,  5,  The  two 
lowed  oblong,  pointing  downwards.  Nectaries  two,  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  firft  petal,  fiffulous,  nodding  ;  mouth  ob¬ 
lique,  tail  recurved  ;  fitting  on  long  fubulate  peduncles. 
Six  little,  very  (hort,  coloured,  fcales,  in  the  fame  circle  as 
the  nedtaries.  Stamina:  filaments  fubulate,  very  fmall, 
broader  at  the  bafe,  inclining  towards  the  firff  petal;  an- 
therae  eredt,  fmall.  Piftillum:  germs  three  (five)  oblong, 
ending  in  ffyles  the  length  of  the  ftamina;  ftigmas  fimple, 
reflex.  Pericarpium:  capfules  as  many  as  the  ffyles, 
ovate-fubulate,  ftraight,  one-valved,  gaping  inward. 
Seeds  :  very  many,  angular,  wrinkled. — EJfential  CharaEler. 
Petals  five,  the  higheft  arched,  fliaped  like  a  hood  or  hel¬ 
met  ;  nedtaries  two,  peduncled,  recurved ;  capfules  three 
or  five. 

Defcription.  The  aconites  are  hardy,  herbaceous  peren¬ 
nials,  with  tuberous  or  ftrong  fibrous  roots ;  Items  from 
two  to  fix  feet  in  height,  upright,  ftrong,  furnilhed  with 
many  digitate  or  palmate  leaves,  and  terminated  by  pani¬ 
cles  or  loofe  fpikesof  blue  or  yellow  flowers. 

Species.  I.  With  three  capfules.  1.  Aconitum  lycodto- 
num,  or  great  yellow  monk’s-hood  or  wolf ’s-bane :  leaves 
palmate  multifid  villous.  This  fpecies  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and,  if  the  feafon  is  not  too  hot,  will  conti¬ 
nue  in  blow  till  Auguft.  In  Sweden  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  earlieft  fpring-flowers.  A  decodtion  or  the 
powder  of  the  root  is  ufed  for  deftroying  flies  and  other 
infedts.  Linnaeus  gives  an  account  of  its  being  eaten  in 
Medelpadia,  a  province  of  Sweden,  without  injury.  It 
feems  indeed  to  be  milder  than  fome  of  the  other  fpecies ; 
and  goats  and  horfes  are  faid  to  eat  it.  The  mountains 
of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Auftria, 
Carniola,  Italy,  and  Siberia,  produce  it,  in  a  wild  ftate: 
and  it  was  cultivated  here  in  159 6  by  Gerard. 

2.  Aconitum  Japonicum,  or  Japanefe  monk’s-hood: 
leaves  trifid-palmate ;  divifions  galhed,  blunt.  It  differs 
but  little  from  the  firft,  and  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it 
is  called foo  hufo. 

3.  Aconitum  napellus,  or  common  monk’s-hood  or 
wolf ’s-bane  :  divifions  of  the  leaves  linear,  broader  above, 
and  fcored  with  a  line.  Linnaeus  fays,  that  this  fpecies  is 
fatal  to  kine  and  goats,  efpecially  when  they  come  frelh  to 
it,  and  are  not  acquainted  with  the  plant ;  but  that  it  does 
no  injury  to  horfes,  who  eat  it  only  when  dry.  He  alfo 
relates  (from  the  Stockholm  a£fs)  that  an  ignorant  fur- 
geon  prefcribed  the  leaves,  and,  on  the  patient  refilling  to 
take  them,  he  took  them  himfelf,  and  died.  The  ancients, 
who  were  unacquainted  with  chemical  poifons,  regarded 
the  aconite  as  the  maft  violent  of  all  poifons ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  fabled  it  to  be  the  invention  of  Hecate,  and  to  have 
fprung  from  the  foam  of  Cerberus.  Its  real  virulence  is 
however  fufficiently  eftablilhed  by  fatal  experiment.  Some 
perfons,  only  by  taking  in  the  effluvia  of  the  herb  in  full  flow¬ 
er  by  the  noftrils,  have  been  feized  with  fwooning  fits,  and 
have  loft  their  fight  for  two  or  three  days.  But  the  root  is 
unqueftionably  the  mod  powerful  part  of  the  plant.  Ma- 
thiolus  relates,  that  a  criminal  was  put  to  death  by  taking 
one  drachm  of  it.  Wepfer  informs  us,  that  a  wolf  would 
probably  have  died  from  a  dofe  of  two  drachms,  had  not 
the  animal  been  diffefted  living,  in  order  to  obferve  the 
eff'efts  of  the  poifon.  Dodonaeus  gives  us  an  inftance,  re¬ 
cent  in  his  time,  of  five  perfons  at  Antwerp,  who  ate  the 
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root  by  miftake,  and  all  died.  Dr.  Turner  alfo  mentions, 
that  fome  Frenchmen  at  the  fame  place,  eating  the  (hoots 
of  this  plant  for  thofe  of  mafterwort,  all  died  in  the  courfe 
of  two  days,  except  two,  who  quickly  evacuated  all  they 
had  taken,  by  vomit.  We  have  an  account,  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaftions,  of  a  man  who  was  poifoned,  in  the 
year  1732,  by  eating  fome  of  this  plant  in  a  fallad,  inftead 
of  Celery.  Dr.  Willis  alfo,  in  his  work  De  Anima  Bruto~ 
rum,  gives  an  inftance  of  a  man  who  died  in  a  few  hours, 
by  eating  the  tender  leaves  of  this  plant  alfo  in  a  fallad. 
He  was  leized  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  mania.- — The  aco¬ 
nite,  thus  invefted  with  terrors,  has  however  been  fo  far 
fubdued  as  to  become  a  powerful  remedy  in  fome  of  the 
moft  troublefome  diforders  incident  to  the  human  frame. 
Baron  Stoerck  led  the  way  by  adminiftering  it  in  violent 
pains  of  the  fide  and  joints,  in  glandulous  fchirrhi,  tumours, 
ulcerous  tubercles  of  the  breaft,  &c.  to  the  quantity  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains  in  a  dofe,  of  an  extra£l,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  making  which  he  defcribes.  In  Sweden,  fuccels- 
ful  experiments  have  been  made  of  an  extract  of  the  juice 
of  the  leaves,  in  cafes  of  rheumatifmsand  intermittent  fe¬ 
vers,  given  in  dofes  of  from  a  grain  to  a  fcruple  twice  or 
oftener  in  a  day.  A  much  larger  dofe  has  alfo  been  late  ¬ 
ly  adminiftered.  It  is  recommended,  however,  to  begin 
with  a  fmall  quantity:  a  caution  the  more  neceffary  when 
w'e  confider  the  fatal  effects,  which  the  recent  plant  igno¬ 
rantly  eaten  has  fometimes  produced.  According  to  Dr. 
Murray  in  his  App.  Med.  the  chief  virtue  of  the  plant  is 
in  rheumatic  and  other  chronic  diforders.  In  all  thefe 
cafes  the  extract  above-mentioned  is  the  belt  preparation. 
It  has  alfo  been  faid  to  be  of  confiderable  fervice  in  vene¬ 
real  cales,  even  thofe  of  a  confirmed  nature  ;  to  have  even 
difcuffed  nodes,  and  cured  obftinate  ulcers,  &c.  In  the 
Gutta  Serena  its  efficacay  has  been  commended  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  not  fo  certainly  as  in  the  before -mentioned  diforders. 
This  fpecies  comes  into  blow  in  Auguft,  and,  were  it  not 
for  its  noxious  quality,  would  deferve  a  place  in  every 
garden.  It  was  cultivated  in  1596,  by  Gerard  ;  and  it  is 
found  wild  in  Sweden,  Switzerland,  France,  Germany, 
Auftria,  Carniola,  Italy,  Siberia,  and  Virginia. 

4.  Aconitum  Pyrenaicum,  or  Pyrenean  or  fennel-leaved 
monk’s-hood  or  wolf’s-bane  :  leaves  many-parted,  divi¬ 
fions  linear  incumbent  and  fquarrofe.  This  fpecies  grows 
wild  on  the  Pyrenees,  in  Tartary  and  Siberia.  The  fpike 
nods  before  the  time  of  flowering,  which  in  our  gardens  is 
July  :  the  height  there  is  about  four  feet,  and  it  has  a  long 
fpike  of  yellow  flowers  of  a  middling  fize.  It  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  place  among  fhrubs,  or  in  fuch  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
den  as  are  not  frequented  by  children. 

II.  With  five  capfules.  5.  Aconitum  anthora,  or  falu- 
tary  monk’s-hood :  flowers  with  five  piftils;  divifions  of 
the  leaves  linear.  It  flowers  in  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and 
often  continues  in  beauty  till  the  middle  of  September; 
the  flowers  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  fome  other  forts, 
but,  being  of  a  fulphur  colour,  make  a  pretty  appearance 
in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden.  It  was  formerly 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  and  recommended  as  an  antidote 
to  the  poifonous  fpecies.  The  tafte  of  the  root  is  fweet 
with  a  mixture  of  bitternefs  and  acrimony.  The  fmell  is 
pleafant.  It  purges  vehemently  when  frelh,  but  Lofes  its 
qualities  when  dried;  it  is  difufed  in  the  prefent  practice  ; 
and  is  certainly  poifonous,  though  in  a  fmaller  degree  than 
the  others.  The  native-  places  are  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alos 
of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont;  Dauphine,  Auftria, 
Carniola;  Siberia,  &c.  Cultivated  in  1596  by  Gerard. 

6.  Aconitum  variegatum,  or  variegated  or  fmall  blue 
monk’s-hood:  flowers  with  five  piftils:  divifions  of  the 
leaves  parted  half-way,  broader  above.  This  is  a  native 
of  Italy  and  Bohemia.  It  flowers  at  the  end  of  lune  ; 
feldom  grows  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  the  fpikes  of 
flowers  are  much  fhorter  than  in  the  firft  fort.. 

7.  Aconitum  album,  or  white  wolf’s-bane  or  monk’s- 
hood  :  flowers  with  five  piftils  ;  leaves  Imooth  three-part¬ 
ed,  fegments  acutely  galhed  ;  the  claw  of  the  upper  petal 
longer  than  the  fide  ones.  This  fpecies  was  found  by 

Touinefort 
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Tournefort  in  the  Levant,  and  was  fir  ft  raifed  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris,  from  the  feeds  which  he  lent,  but  after¬ 
wards  became  rare  in  Europe. 

8.  Aconilum  cammarum,  or  purple  monk’s-hood  or 
wolf’s-bane:  flowers  moftly  with  five  fly les ;  divilions  of 
the  leaves  wedge-fhaped,  gafhed,  acute.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Stiria,  Piedmont,  &c.  Haller 
found  it  with  a  white  flower;  and  others  have  remarked 
it  in  Switzerland  with  flowers  of  a  pale  blue,  variegated 
with  white. 

9.  Aconitum  uncinatum,  or  American  monk’s-hood  or 
wolf’s-bane:  flowers  moftly  with  five  ftyles;  leaves  ma- 
nv-Iobed ;  helmet  extended  very  far.  This  fpecies,  which 
is  a  native  of  Pennfylvania,  has  flowers  refembling  thole 
of  the  laft,  but  leaves  approaching  more  to  the  third. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  forts  of  monk's-hood 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  low  n  in  tire 
autumn,  in  a  fliady  lituation ;  thus  they  will  appeal  the 
ipring  following;  whereas  if  they  are  few  n  in  the  Ipring, 
they  generally  lie  till  the  year  after,  before  they  come  up. 
The  ground  mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  all  the  fum- 
mer;  and  the  plants  ihould  be  watered  in  dry  weather,  till 
they  are  fit  to  tranfplant ;  when  they  are  to  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  planted  in  fliady  borders,  at  the  dillance  of 
fourteen  inches  each  way,  obferving  to  water  them  till 
they  have  taken  good  root;  after  which  they  will  require 
no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  till  the 
following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  then  require  no 
attention  but  to  cut  down  the  Hulks  in  autumn,  after  they 
have  done  flowering.  The  common  monk’s-hood  will 
grow  under  the  (hade  of  trees,  and  is  therefore  proper  to 
plant  in  ornamental  woods  and  wildernell'es.  It  will  alfo 
mcreafe  very  fait  by  means  of  its  creeping  roots,  -every 
piece  of  which  will  grow.  The  other  forts  may  be  in- 
creafed  the  fame  way;  though  njoft  of  thefe  delight  in 
ftiade,  yet  few  of  them  will  thrive  under  the  drip  of  trees ; 
they  fliotild  be  planted  therefore  in  fhady  borders,  not  im¬ 
mediately  overhung  by  trees,  and  thus  they  will  continue 
much  longer  in  flower,  and  thrive  better  than  in  an  open 
expofure.  They  are  all  hardy  perennials,  require  little 
care  or  culture,  and  have  moftly  handfome  fpikes  of  fpe- 
cious  flowers  ;  and  are  therefore  defirable  plants  for  ftirub- 
beries,  and  wildernefs  quarters. 

Acohitum  HYEMAi,E,y.  in  botany.  See  Heccebo- 
stus. 

ACONTIAS,y  in  zoology,  an.  oblblete  name  of  the 
anguis  jaculis,  or  dart-fnake,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
amphibia  ferpentes.  See  Anguis. 

ACONTIUM,y  [axofltoi’,]  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  dart  or  javelin,  refembling  the  Roman  pilum. 

ACONTIUS  (James),  a  philofopher,  civilian,  and  di. 
vine,  born  at  Trent  in  the  16th  century  :  he  embraced  the 
reformed  religion  ;  and,  coming  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  much  honoured  bv  her,  which 
he  acknowledges  in  a  book  dedicated  to  that  queen.  This 
work  is  his  celebrated  ColleiSlion  of  the  Stratagems  of  Sa-, 
tan,  which  has  been  fo  often  tranfiafed,  and  borne  fo  ma¬ 
ny  editions, 

ACOPA,  or  Acopo v,f  [«,  non,  and  xovh,  laftitude. ] 
At  firft  this  word  fignified  the  quality  of  the  medicines 
which  was  to  relieve  pain,  ftiffnefs,  and  other  ill  effects  of 
exceftive  wearinefs ;  but  afterwards  it  only  fignified  the  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  which  thq  medicines  were  of.  Thefe 
medicines  were  always  external  ones.  In  time  the  word 
was  ufed  to  exp  refs  thole  kinds  of  foft  cerates  which  were 
applied  to  tumors,  It  is  alfo  a  name  of  the  trifolium 
paludofum. 

ACOS TAN,  a  mountainous  ifland  in  the  north  Teas  be¬ 
tween  A  fen  and  America,  obferved  by  Captain  Cook. 

ACORN,  /!  [(seem,  Sax,  from  ac,  an  oak,  and  corn,  corn 
or  grain ;  that  is,  the  grain  or  fruit  of  the  oak.  ]  The  feed 
or  fruit  borne  by  the  oak: 

The  lofty  oak  from  a  fmali  acorn  grows, 

And  to  the  Ikies  afeends  with  fpreading  boughs ; 
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As  years  increafe,  it  fhades  th’  extended  plain, 

1  hen,  big  with  death,  and  vengeance,  ploughs  the  maim 
Hence  riles  fame  and  fafety  to  our  Ihore, 

And  from  an  acorn  fprings  Britannia’s  power. 

Acorn-,/,  in  fea-languagc,  a  little  ornamental  piece  of 
wood,  fafhioned  like  a  cone,  and  fixed  on  the  uppermoft 
point  of  the  fpindle,  above  the  vane,  on  the  malt-head. 
It  is  ufed  to  keep  the  vane  from  being  blown  oft'  the  fpin¬ 
dle  in  a  whirlwind,  or  when  the  Ihip  leans  much  to  one 
fide  under  fail. 

ACORNED,  adj.  Stored  with  acorns  : 

Like  a  full  acorn' d  boar.  Skahefpeare. 

ACORUS,  f.  [axo^,  from  xo§«,  the  pupil,  becaufe  it 
was  efteemed  good  for  diforders  of  the  eyes.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the 
natural  order  of  piperitae.  The  generic  character,  are — 
Calyx :  fpadi.x  cylindric,  entirely  iimple,  covered  with 
flo feules ;  fpathe,  none  ;  perianthium,  none,  11  raid's  the  ca¬ 
lyx  be  fo  named.  Corolla:  petals  fix,  obtufe,  concave, 
loofe,  thicker  at  the  top,  and  in  a  manner  truncate.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  thickilh,  a  little  longer  than  the  corolla; 
anther, e  thickilh,  twin,  terminal,  adnate.  Piftilluni :  gerin 
gibbous,  rather  oblong,  the  length  of  theftamina;  ftyle, 
none;  ftigma,  a  prominent  point.  Pcricarpium:  a  (hort 
triangular  capfule,  attenuated  to  both  ends,  obtufe,  three- 
celled.  Seeds:  many,  ovare-obl<jng.— EJfcntial  Chamc. 
ter.  Spadix  cylindric,  covered  with  Hole  tiles.  Corollas 
five-petalled,  naked.  Capfule  three-celled. 

Species.  1.  Acorus  calamus,  or  common  fweet  rufti :  the 
point  of  the  feape  very  long  and  leafy.  This  fpccies  is 
fufticiently  diftinguifhed  by  its  long  (word -lhaped  leaves, 
refembling  thole  of  the  flag  (iris  pfeudacorus),  but  nar¬ 
rower,  and  of  a  brighter  green.  The  root  is  ally  like  that 
of  the  flag;  long,  cylindric,  tuberous,  fpongy,  marked 
with  rings,  and  putting  out  abundance  of  fibres,  which 
indeed  are  the  proper  roots,  Linnaeus  obferves,  that  the 
root  powdered  might  fupply  the  place  of  foreign  fpices ; 
and  that  it  is  the  only  native  aromatic  plant  of  northern 
climates.  It  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  fine  11,  and  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterifh,  tafte.  The  flavour  is  greatly  improved 
by  drying.  The  roots  are  commonly  imported  from  the 
Levant;  but  thofe  of  our  own  growth  are  full  as  good. 
The  Turks  candy  them,  and  regard  them  as  a  prefervativ.e 
againft  contagion.  They  are  alfo  laid  to  have  cured  agues, 
when  the  Peruvian  bark  has  failed.  No  cattle  whatever 
eat  the  plant.  Calamus  aromaticus  grows  naturally  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  Handing  waters  that  are  (hallow, 
It  is  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  as  on  Houn- 
flow. heath  near  Uxbridge,  and  Harefield,  in  Middlefex; 
near  Hedley,  in  Surrey;  in  the  river  Yore  near  Norwich, 
and  about  Lynn  and  Millington,  in  Norfolk;  in  the  river 
Waveney,  by  Bungay,  in  Suffolk  ;  near  Cambridge ;  in  the 
Soar,  between  Loughborough  and  Kegworth ;  about  Tam- 
worth;  in  the  Avpn,  near  Perfhore;  and  in  many  parts  of 
Chefhire.  With  us  it  is  not  very  abundant ;  but  it  grows 
plentifully  in  1110ft  of  the  ditches  and  (funding  waters  of 
Holland,  and  is  common  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
-—The  Indian  calamus,  which  grows  in  marfh  ditches  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  differs  little  from  the  European,  except 
that  in  all  its  parts  it  is  more  tender  and  narrow,  and  at 
the  fame  time  is  of  a  more  hot  and  biting  tafte,  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Father  Loureiro’s  defeription,  the  leaves  of  this  are 
much  fhorter  than  in  ours,  for  he  fays  they  are  foarceiy  a 
foot  in  length, 

j.  Acorus  gramineus,  or  grafs-leayed  iweet-rtifti,  or 
Chinefb  fweet. grafs:  the  point  of  the  ftullc  fcarcely  ex¬ 
tending  bevond  the  top  of  the  fpadix,  The  whole  herb 
has  an  aromatic  fmell  when  bruifed,-  much  refembling  our 
Knglilh  fweet- flag;  from  which  the  p  re  lent  fpecies  is  dif. 
tinguilhed  by  the  Ifiortnefs  of  that  portion  of  its  ftidk, 
which  is  above  the  fpadix,  as  well  as  by  all  its  parts,  ex¬ 
cept  the  florets,  being  five  times  (mailer  than  in  that  plant  , 

It  is  probably  a  native  of  China  i  at  loaft  it  is  frequently 
cultivated,  for  the  fake  of  its  fmell,  in  pots,  about  the 

habitations 
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habitations  of  the  Chinefe,  from  whence  Mr.  Aiton  ob¬ 
tained  it  in  1786,  by  means  of  Allan  Cooper,  Efq.  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Atlas  Indiaman.  It  flowers  in  the  fpring. 

Propagation  and  Culture .  The  fweet-flag  will  fucceed  ve¬ 
ry  well  in  gardens,  if  the  ground  be  moift ;  but  never  pro¬ 
duces  its  fpikes  unlefs  it  grows  in  the  water.  It  loves  an 
open  lituation,  and  does  not  thrive  well  under  the  lhade  of 
trees.  The  fpik.es  of  flowers  appear  towards  the  latter 
end  of  June,  and  continue  till  Auguft.  When  this  plant 
is  fixed  in  a  proper  fituation,  it  will  multiply  by  its  creep¬ 
ing  roots  fall  enough. — The  Chinefe  fweet-grafs  mud:  be 
kept  in  a  dry  Hove,  and  does  not  require  a  great  degree  of 
heat. 

Acorus ,f.  in  the  materia  medica,  a  name  fometimes 
given  to  the  great  galangal.  See  Kempferia. 

Acorus, f  in  natural  hifiory,  blue  coral.  The  true 
fort  is  very  fcarce ;  fome,  however,  is  filhed  on  the  coafis 
of  Africa,  particularly  from  Rio  del  Re  to  the  river  of 
the  Camarones.  This  coral  is  part  of  the  mercfiandile 
which  the  Dutch  trade  for  with  the  Camarones:  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  Benin  is  alfo  very  much  elleemed.  It 
grows  in  form  of  a  tree  on  a  rocky  bottom. 

ACOSMIA,y.  An  irregularity  or  dilturbed  flate  of 
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things,  particularly  of  the  critical  days  of  fevers,  as 
meant  their  regular  order,  from  neg.  and  zotr/A©-,  orna¬ 
ment;  called  alfo  madijis,  madrotcs.  Bald  people  were  call¬ 
ed  acofmoi,  becaufe  they  had  loft  their  great  ornament. 
Blancard  fays  it  is  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  joined  with  a  lofs 
of  colour  in  the  face. 

ACOUSMATICI,  f.  fometimes  alfo  called  Acouftici, 
in  Grecian  antiquity,  inch  of  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras 
as  had  not  completed  their  five  years  probation. 

ACOUSTIC,  adj.  [ooisrixa,  Gr.J  in  general,  denotes 
any  thing  that  relates  to  the  ear,  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  or 
the  doftrine  of  founds. 

Acoustic  Duct,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  meatus 
auditorius,  or  the  external  paftage  of  the  ear. 

Acoustic  Vessels,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  were  a 
kind  of  veffels,  made  of  brafs,  lhaped  in  the  bell  fafhion, 
which,  being  of  all  tones  within  the  pitch  of  the  voice  or 
even  of  inftruments,  rendered  the  founds  more  audible,, 
fo  that  the  adtors  could  be  heard  through  all  parts  of  thea¬ 
tres,  which  were  even  400  feet  in  diameter. 

AcousticDiscip  l  e  s,  among  the  ancient  Pythagoreans,, 
thofe  more  commonly  called  Acousmatici. 
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ACOUSTICS,  f.  [axas-ir. a,  of  Gr.  to  hear.]  is  a 
fcience  w  hich  inftruifts  11s  in  the  nature  of  found. 
As  no  founds  can  be  heard  in  vacuo ,  it  is  evident,  that  air 
is  a  vehicle  for  found.  However,  we  muft  not  afiert,  that 
it  is  the  only  vehicle  ;  for  water,  metals,  and  almoft  all 
fubftances  of  any  denlity  of  texture,  will  not  only  tranfmit 
found,  but  even  convey  it  more  regularly  and  perfectly 
than  air,  which  is  by  no  means  a  good  vehicle.  Fifties 
have  a  ftrong  perception  of  founds,  even  at  the  bottom  of 
deep  rivers.  From  hence,  it  would  feem  not  to  be  very 
material  in  the  propagation  of  founds,  whether  the  fluid 
which  conveys  them  be  elaftic  or  otherwife.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  that  whether  the  medium  be  elaftic  or 
not,  whatever  found  we  hear  is  produced  by  a  ftroke,  which 
the  founding  body  makes  againft  the  fluid,  whether  air  or 
water.  The  fluid  being  ftruck  upon,  carries  the  impref- 
fion  forward  to  the  ear,  and  there  produces  its  fenfation. 
But  the  manner  in  which  this  conveyance  is  made,  is  ftill 
difputed.  Whether  the  found  be  diffufed  into  the  air,  in 
circle  beyond  circle,  like  the  waves  of  water  when  we  dif- 
turb  the  fmoothnefs  of  its  furface  by  dropping  in  a  ftone; 
or  whether  it  travels  along,  like  rays  diffufed  from  a  cen¬ 
tre,  fomewhat  in  the  fwift  manner  that  electricity  runs 
along  a  rod  of  iron  ;  are  queftions  which  have  greatly  di¬ 
vided  the  learned. 

Newton  was  of  the  firft  opinion.  He  has  explained  the 
progreflion  of  found  by  an  undulatory,  or  rather  a  vermi¬ 
cular,  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  air.  If  we  have  an  exaCt 
idea  of  the  crawling  of  fome  infects,  we  ftiall  have  a  tole¬ 
rable  notion  of  the  progreflion  of  found  upon  this  hypo- 
thelis.  The  worm  for  this  inftance,  in  its  motion,  firft: 
carries  its  contractions  from  the  hinder  part,  in  order  to 
throw  its  fore  part  to  the  proper  diftance,  then  it  carries 
its  contractions  from  the  fore  part  to  the  hinder  to  bring 
that  forward.  Something  fimilar  to  this  is  the  motion  of 
the  air  when  ftruck  upon  by  a  founding  body,  as  the  firing 
of  an  harpfichord  fcrewed  to  a  proper  pitch,  and  made  to 
vibrate  by  a  ftroke  of  the  finger.  From  an  impreflion  thus 
made,  there  will  be  an  alternate  condenfation  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  air  during  the  time  of  One  vibration;  and,  as 
the  air  going  forward  ftrikes  any  oppofing  body  with  great  - 
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er  force  than  upon  retiring,  fo  each  of  thefe  accelerated 
progreflions  has  been  called  by  Newton  a  pulfe  of  found, 
Thefe  pulfes  will  move  every  way;  for  all  motion  impref- 
fed  upon  fluids  in  any  direCIion  whatfoever,  operates  all 
around  in  a  fphere:  fo  that  founds  will  be  driven  in  all 
directions,  and  will  go  on  fucceeding  each  other,  one  on 
the  outfide  of  the  other,  like  circles  in  difturbed  water; 
or  rather,  they  will  lie  one  without  the  other,  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,. 

All  who  have  remarked  the  tone  of  a  bell,  while  its- 
founds  are  decaying  away,  muft  have  an  idea  of  thefe  pul¬ 
fes  of  found,  which,  according  to  Newton,  are  formed  by 
the  air’s  alternate  progreflion  and  receflion.  And  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that,  as  each  of  thefe  pulfes  is  formed 
by  a  Angle  vibration  of  the  firing,  they  muft  be  equal  to 
each  other ;  for  the  vibrations  of  the  firing  are  known  to 
be  fo. 

The  velocity  with  which  founds  travel,  Newton  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  parts  of 
the  air,  and  the  diftance  of  thefe  parts  from  each  other. 

He  proves  that  each  little  part  moves  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  like  a  pendulum;  and  demonftrates,  that,  if  the  at- 
mofphere  were  of  the  fame  denfity  every  where  as  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  a  pendulum,  that  reached  from  its 
higheft  furface  down  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,,  would  by 
its  vibrations  difcover  to  us  the  proportion  of  the  velocity 
with  which  founds  travel.  From  hence  he  calculates,  that 
the  motion  of  found  will  be  979  feet  in  one  fecond.  But, 
this  not  being  confonant  to  experience,  betakes  in  another 
coniideration,  namely,  vapours  in  the  air  ;  and  then  finds 
the  motion  of  found  to  be  1142  feet  in  one  fecond,  or  near 
13  miles  in  a  minute;  a  proportion  which  experience  had  ' , 
eftabliftied  nearly  before. 

Various  objections,  however,  have  been  made  to  the 
Newtonian  Syftem  of  Sounds.  It  is  urged,  that  this  theo¬ 
ry  can  only  agree  with  the  motion  of  found  in  an  elaftic 
fluid,  whereas  founds  are  known  to  move  forward  through 
water,  w  hich  is  not  elaftic.  To  explain  their  progrels 
therefore  through  water,  a  fecond  theory  muft  be  formed  : 
fo  that  two  theories  muft  be  made  to  explain  a  fimilar  effect ; 
which  is  contrary  to  true  philofophy  and  the  fimplickv  of 
Z-  nature. 
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nature.  It  Is  further  urged,  that  this  flow  vermicular 
motion  but  ill  reprefents  the  velocity  with  which  founds 
travel,  as  we  know  by  experience  that  it  is"  almoft  thirteen 
miles  in  a  minute.  In  fhort,  it  is  urged,  that  fuch  undu¬ 
lations  as  have  been  defcribed,  when  coming  from  feveral 
ipnorous  bodies  at  once,  would  crofs,  obftruft,  and  con¬ 
found,  each  other;  fo  that,  if  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
ear  by  this  means,  we  fnould  hear  nothing  but  a  medley  of 
difcord  and  broken  articulations.  Thefe  objections  have 
given  rife  to  the  following  theory  : 

Every  found  may  be  conlidered  as  driven  off  from  the 
founding  body  in  ftraight  lines,  and  impreffed  upon  the  air 
in  one  direction  only :  but  whatever  imprefTion  is  made 
upon  the  fluid  in  one  direction,  is  dift'ufed  upon  its  furface 
into  all  directions ;  fo  that  the  found  firft  driven  direCtly 
forward  foon  fills  up  a  wide  fphere,  and  is  heard  on  eve¬ 
ry  fide.  Now,  as  to  the  pulfes,  which  a  founding  body  is 
known  to  make,  each  pulfe  (fay  the  fupporters  of  this 
theory)  is  itfelf  a  diftinCt  and  perfect  found,  and  the  inter¬ 
val  between  every  two  pulfes  is  profoundly  filent.  Conti¬ 
nuity  of  found  from  the  fame  body  is  only  a  deception  of 
the  hearing ;  for,  as  each  diftinct  found  fucceeds  at  very 
fmall  intervals,  the  organ  has  no  time  to  tranfmit  its  ima¬ 
ges  with  equal  fwiftnefs  to  the  mind,  and  the  interval  is 
thus  loft  to  fenfe :  juft  as  when  children  run  with  their 
flicks  along  a  rail,  a  continuing  found  is  thus  reprefented, 
though  the  flroke  againft  each  is  perfectly  diftinCt. 

According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  pulfes  are  no¬ 
thing  more  than  diftinCt  founds  repeated  by  the  fame  body, 
the  firft  flroke  or  vibration  being  ever  the  loudeft,  and  tra¬ 
velling  farther  than  thofe  that  follow  ;  while  each  fucceed- 
ing  vibration  gives  a  new  found,  but  with  diminifhed  force, 
till  at  laft  the  pulfes  decay  away  totally,  as  the  force  decays 
that  gives  them  exiftence. 

Some  bodies,  wanting  elafticity,  give  back  no  repetition 
of  found  ;  the  noife  is  at  once  begotten  and  dies :  while 
other,  bodies,  more  elaftic  and  capable  of  vibration,  give 
back  a  found,  and  repeat  it  feveral  times  fucceflively. 
Thefe  laft  are  laid  to  have  a  tone.  This  tone  of  the  elaftic 
firing,  or  bell,  is  notwithflanding  nothing  more  than  a  limi- 
lar  found  of  what  the  former  bodies  produced,  but  with 
the  difference  of  being  many  times  repeated.  So  that,  if 
we  would  give  the  former  bodies  a  tone,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  them  repeat  their  found,  by  repeating  our 
blows  fwiftly  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  by  fwift  and  continued  flrokes 
we  give  a  non-elaftic  body  its  tone:  it  is  very  obvious, 
that  no  alterations  will  be  made  in  this  tone  by  the  quick- 
nefs  of  the  flrokes,  though  repeated  ever  fo  fafl.  Thefe 
will  only  render  the  tone  more  equal  and  continuous,  but 
make  no  alteration  in  the  tone  it  gives.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  make  an  alteration  in  the  force  of  each  blow,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tone  will  then  undoubtedly  be  excited.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  will  be  fmall,  for  the  tones  of  inflexible  bodies  are 
capable  but  of  fmall  variation;  however,  there  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  difference.  The  table  on  which  we  write,  for 
inflance,  will  return  a  different  found  when  flruck  with  a 
club,  from  what  it  did  when  flruck  only  with  a  fwitch. 
Thus  non-elaftic  bodies  return  a  difference  of  tone,  not  in 
proportion  to  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  their  found  is  re¬ 
peated,  but  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  blow 
wiiich  produces  it :  for,  in  two  equal  non-elaftic  bodies, 
that  body  produces  the  deepeft  tone  which  is  flruck  by  the 
greatefl  blow. 

We  now  then  come  to  a  critical  queftion  :  What  is  it  that 
produces  the  difference  of  tone  in  two  elaftic  founding 
bells,  or  firings  ?  Or  what  makes  one  deep,  and  the  other 
Thrill  ?  This  queftion  has  been  anfwered  by  faying,  that 
the  depth  or  height  of  the  note  proceeded  from  the  flow- 
nefs  or  fwiftnefs  of  the  times  of  the  vibrations.  The 
lioweft  vibrations,  it  has  been  faid,  are  qualified  for  pro- 
ducingthe  deepeft  tones,  while  the  fwifteft  vibrations  pro¬ 
duce  the  higheft  tones.  In  this  cafe  an  effeCt  has  been 
given  for  a  caufe.  It  is  in  fa6t  the  force  w-ith  which  the 
founding  firing  ftrikes  the  air  when  flruck  upon,  that 


makes  the  true  diftindtien  in  the  tones  of  founds.  It 
is  this  force,  with  greater  or  lefs  impreflions,  refembling 
the  greater  or  lefs  force  of  the  blows  upon  a  non-elaftig 
body,  which  produces  correfpondent  affedtions  of  found. 
The  greatefl  forces  produce  the  deepeft  found:  the  high 
notes  are  the  etfedt  of  fmall  efforts.  In  the  fame  manner 
a  bell,  wide  at  the  mouth,  gives  a  grave  found  ;  but,  if  it 
be  very  mafty  withal,  that  will  render  it  ftill  graver;  but 
if  mafty,  wide,  and  long  or  high,  that  will  make  the  tone 
deepeft  of  all. 

Thus  then  will  elaftic  bodies  give  the  deepeft  found,  in 
proportion  to  the  force  with  which  they  ftrike  the  air ;  but, 
if  we  fhould  attempt  to  increafe  their  force  by  giving  them 
a  ftronger  blow,  this  will  be  in  vain;  they  will  ftill  return 
the  fame  tone;  for  fuch  is  their  formation,  that  they  are 
fonorous  only  becaufe  they  are  elaftic,  and  the  force  of 
this  elafticity  is  not  increafed  by  our  flrength,  as  the  great¬ 
nefs  of  a  pendulum’s  vibration  will  not  be  increafed  by 
falling  from  a  greater  height. 

Thus  far  of  the  length  of  chords.  Now,  as  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  they  vibrate  tire  deepeft  tones,  it  has 
been  found,  from  the  nature  of  elaftic  firings,  that  the 
longeft  firings  have  the  wideft  vibrations,  and  confequent- 
ly  go  backward  and  forward  flowed  ;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  fhorteft  firings  vibrate  the  quickeft,  or  come  and 
go  in  the  fhorteft  intervals.  From  hence  thofe  who  have 
treated  of  founds,  have  afferted,  as  was  faid  before,  that 
the  tone  of  the  firing  depended  upon  the  length  or  the 
ftiortnefs  of  the  vibrations.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
cafe.  One  and  the  fame  firing,  when  flruck,  muft  always, 
like  the  fame  pendulum,  return  precifely  fimilar  vibra¬ 
tions;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  one  and  the  fame  firing, 
when  flruck  upon,  does  not  always  return  precifely  the 
fame  tone  :  fo  that  in  this  cafe  the  vibrations  follow  one 
rule,  and  the  tone  another.  The  vibrations  muft  be  in¬ 
variably  the  fame  in  the  fame  firing,  which  does  not  return 
the  fame  tone  invariably,  as  is  well  known  to  performers 
on  the  violin,  who  can  alter  the  tone  of  a  firing  an  oCtave, 
by  a  fofter  method  of  drawing  the  bow  ;  and  thefe  are  call¬ 
ed  flute-notes.  The  only  reafon,  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
can  be  afligned  for  this,  muft  certainly  be  the  different  force 
of  the  flrokes  made  upon  the  air.  In  one  cafe,  it  has 
double  the  tone  of  the  other ;  becaufe,  upon  the  foft  touch¬ 
es  of  the  bow,  only  half  of  its  elafticity  is  put  into  vibration. 

This  being  underftood  (continue  the  authors  of  this 
theory),  we  fhall  be  able  clearly  to  account  for  many  things 
relating  to  found  that  have  hitherto  been  inexplicable. 
Thus,  for  inflance,  if  it  be  afked,  When  two  firings  are 
ftretched  together  of  equal  lengths,  tenfions,  and  thicknefs, 
how  does  it  happen,  that  one  of  them  being  (truck,  and 
made  to  vibrate  throughout,  the  other  fhall  vibrate  through¬ 
out  alfo  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvious :  The  force  that  the  firing 
flruck  receives  is  communicated  to  the  air,  and  the  aip 
communicates  the  fame  to  the  fimilar  firing  ;  which  there¬ 
fore  receives  all  the  force  of  the  former ;  and,  the  force 
being  equal,  the  vibrations  muft  be  fo  too.  Again,  If 
one  firing  be  but  half  the  length  of  the  other,  and  be 
flruck,  how  will  the  vibrations  be  ?  The  anfwer  is,  The 
longeft  firing  will  receive  all  the  force  of  the  firing  half 
as  long  as  itfelf,  and  therefore  it  will  vibrate  in  propor¬ 
tion,  that  is,  through  half  its  length.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  if  the  longeft  firing  were  three  times  as  long  as  the 
other,  it  would  only  vibrate  in  a  third  of  its  length  ;  or,  if 
four  times,  in  a  fourth  of  its  length.  In  fhort,  whatever 
force  the  fmaller  firing  imprefles  upon  the  air,  the  air  will 
imprefs  a  fimilar  force  upon  the  longer  firing,  and  par¬ 
tially  excite  its  vibrations. 

From  hence  alfo  we  may  account  for  the  caufe  of  thofe 
charming  melancholy  gradations  of  found  in  the  Eolian 
lyre  ;  an  inftrument  eafily  made,  being  nothing  more  than 
a  long  narrow  box  of  thin  deal,  about  30  inches  long,  5 
inches  broad,  and  i|  inches  deep,  with  a  circle  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  fide  or  belly  about  i-£  inch  diameter, 
pierced  with  fmall  holes.  On  this  fide  are  from  feven  to 
fifteen  firings  of  very  fine  gut,  ftretched  over  bridges  at 

each 
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each  end,  like  the  bridge  of  a  fiddle,  and  fcrewed  up  with 
fcrew-pins.  The  firings  are  all  tuned  to  the  fame  note  ; 
and  the  inftrument  is  placed  in  fome  current  of  air,  fuch 
as  a  window  with  the  lafii  juft  raifed.  The  air  brufhing 
the  firings,  will  excite  different  tones  of  found,  and  fome- 
times  bring  out  all  the  tones  in  full  concert,  fo  as  to  occa- 
fion  very  pleafing  gradations  of  found. 

It  remains,  lafily,  to  confider  (by  this  theory)  what  the 
tnuficians  call  the  ftrength  and  foftnefs  of  found.  In  vi¬ 
brating  elaftic  firings,  the  loudnefs  of  the  tone  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  deepnefs  of  the  note;  that  is,  in  two  firings, 
all  things  in  other  circumfiances  alike,  the  deepeft  tone 
will  be  loudeft.  In  mufical  inftruments  upon  a  different 
principle,  as  in  the  violin,  it  is  otherwife ;  the  tones  are 
made  in  fuch  inftruments  by  a  number  of  fmall  vibra¬ 
tions  crowded  into  one  ftroke.  The  rofined  bow,  for  in¬ 
fiance,  being  drawn  along  a  firing,  its  roughnefs  catches 
the  firing  at  very  fmall  intervals,  and  excites  its  vibrations. 
In  this  inftrument,  therefore,  to  excite  loud  tones,  the 
bow  mull  be  drawn  quick,  and  this  will  produce  the  great- 
eft  number  of  vibrations.  But  it  mull  be  obferved,  that 
the  more  quick  the  bow  paffes  over  the  firing,  the  lefs  apt 
will  the  roughnefs  of  its  furface  be  to  touch  the  firing  at 
every  inftant:  to  remedy  this,  therefore,  the  bow  mull  be 
prefled  the  harder  as  it  is  drawn  quicker,  and  thus  its  full- 
eft  found  will  be  brought  from  the  inftrument.  If  the 
fwiftnefs  of  the  vibrations  in  an  inftrument  thus  rubbed 
upon,  exceed  the  force  of  the  deeper  found  in  another, 
then  the  fwift  vibrations  will  be  heard  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance,  and  as  much  farther  off  as  the  fwiftnefs  in  them 
exceeds  the  force  in  the  other. 

By  the  fame  theory  (it  is  alleged)  may  all  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  mufical  founds  be  eafily  explained.  Let  us  fuppofe 
an  anvil,  or  feveral  fimilar  anvils,  to  be  ftruck  upon  by 
Several  hammers  of  different  weights  or  forces.  The 
hammer,  which  is  double  that  of  another,  upon  finking 
the  anvil  will  produce  a  found  double  that  of  the  other: 
this  double  found  mufieians  have  agreed  to  call  an  oElave. 
The  ear  can  judge  of  the  difference  or  refemblance  of 
thefe  founds  with  great  eafe,  the  numbers  being  as  one 
and  two,  and  therefore  very  readily  compared.  Suppofe 
that  an  hammer,  three  times  lefs  than  the  firft,  ftrikes  the 
anvil,  the  found  produced  by  this  will  be  three  times  lefs 
than  the  firf't :  fo  that  the  ear,  in  judging  the  fimilitude  of 
thefe  founds,  will  find  fomewhat  more  difficulty;  becaufe 
it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  tell  how  often  one  is  contained  in  three, 
as  it  is  to  tell  how  often  it  is  contained  in  two.  Again, 
fuppofe  that  an  hammer  four  times  lefs  than  the  firft  ftrikes 
the  anvil,  the  ear  will  find  greater  difficulty  ftill  in  judg¬ 
ing  precifely  the  difference  of  the  founds;  for  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  numbers  four  and  one  cannot  fo  foon  be  de¬ 
termined  with  precifion  as  three  and  one.  If  the  hammer 
be  five  times  lefs,  the  difficulty  will  encreafe.  If  the  ham¬ 
mer  be  fix  times  lefs,  the  difficulty  ftill  encreafes,  and  fo 
alfo  of  the  feventh,  infomuch  that  the  ear  cannot  always 
readily  and  at  once  determine  the  precife  gradation.  Now7, 
of  all  comparifons,  thofe  which  the  mind  makes  moft  eafi¬ 
ly,  and  with  lead  labour,  are  the  moft  pleafing.  There 
is  a  certain  regularity  in  the  human  foul,  by  which  it  finds 
happinefs  in  exa£t,  ftriking,  and  eafily-made,  comparifons. 
As  the  ear  is  but  an  inftrument  of  the  mind,  it  is  therefore 
moft  pleafed  with  the  combination  of  any  twro  founds,  the 
differences  of  which  it  can  moft  readily  diftinguifh.  It  is 
more  pleafed  with  the  concord  of  two  founds  which  are  to 
each  other  as  one  and  two,  than  of  two  founds  which  are 
as  one  and  three,  or  one  and  four,  or  one  and  five,  or  one 
and  fix  or  feven.  Upon  this  pleafure,  which  the  mind 
takes  in  comparifon,  all  harmony  depends.  The  variety 
of  founds  is  infinite ;  but,  becaufe  the  ear  cannot  com¬ 
pare  two  founds  fo  as  readily  to  diftinguifh  their  difcrimi- 
nations  when  they  exceed  the  proportion  of  obe  and  feven, 
mufieians  have  been  content  to  confine  all  harmony  within 
that  compafs,  and  allowed  but  feven  notes  in  mufical  corn- 
polition.  ' 

Let  us  now  then  fuppofe  a  ftringed  inftrument  fitted  up 
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in  the  order  mentioned  above.  For  inftance,  Let  the  firft 
firing  be  twice  as  long  as  the  fecond;  let  the  third  firing 
be  three  times  fhorter  than  the  firft ;  let  the  fourth  be  four 
times,  the  fifth  firing  five  times,  and  the  fixth  fix  times,  as 
fhort  as  the  firft.  Such  an  inftrument  would  probably 
give  us  a  reprefentation  of  the  lyre  as  it  came  firft  from  the 
hand  of  the  inventor.  This  inftrument  will  give  11s  all 
the  feven  notes  following  each  other,  in  the  order  in  which 
any  two  of  them  will  accord  together  moft  pleafingly  ;  but 
yet  it  will  be  a  very  inconvenient  and  a  very  difagreeable 
inftrument:  inconvenient,  for,  in  a  compafs  of  feven  firings 
only,  the  firft  rnufl  be  feven  times  as  long  as  the  laft;  and 
difagreeable,  becaufe  this  firft  firing  will  be  feven  times  as 
loud  alfo ;  fo  that,  when  the  tones  are  to  be  played  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order,  loud  and  foft  founds  would  be  intermixed 
with  the  moft  difgufting  alternations.  In  order  to  improve 
the  firft  inftrument,  therefore,  fucceeding  mufieians  veiy 
judicioufly  threw  in  all  the  other  firings  between  the  two 
firft,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  two  odlaves,  giving 
to  each,  however,  the  fame  proportion  to  what  it  would 
have  had  in  the  firft  natural  inftrument.  This  made  the 
inftrument  more  portable,  and  the  founds  more  even  and 
pleafing.  They  therefore  difpofed  the  founds  between  the 
oftave  in  their  natural  order,  and  gave  each  its  own  propor¬ 
tional  dimenfions.  Of  thefe  founds,  where  the  proportion 
between  any  two  is  moft  obvious,  the  concord  will  be  moff 
pleafing.  Thus  octaves,  which  are  as  two  to  one,  have  a  moft 
harmonious  effect ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  alfo  found  fweetiy 
together,  and  they  will  be  found,  upon  calculation,  to  bear 
the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  as  the  odtaves  do.  Let 
us  then  ceafe  to  affign  the  coincidences  of  vibrations  as  the 
caufe  of  harmony,  fince  thefe  coincidences  in  two  firings 
vibrating  at  different  intervals  rnufl  at  bell  be  but  fortui¬ 
tous;  w  hereas  concord  is  always  pleafing. 

But  there  is  another  property  in  the  vibration  of  a  mu-' 
fical  firing  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  and  which  is  alleged  to 
confirm  the  foregoing  theory.  If  we  ftrike  the  firing  of 
an  harpfichord,  or  any  other  elaftic  founding  chord  what¬ 
ever,  it  returns  a  continuing  found.  This  till  of  late  was 
confidered  as  one  fimple  uniform  tone ;  but  all  mufieians 
now  confefs,  that  inftead  of  one  tone  it  a  finally  returns 
four  tones,  and  that  conflantly.  The  notes  are,  befide  the 
fundamental  tone,  an  oftave  above,  a  twelfth  above,  and 
a  feventeenth.  One  of  the  bafs-notes  of  an  harpfichord 
has  been  diffefted  in  this  manner  by  Rameau,  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  exiftence  of  thefe  tones  proved  beyond  a  poffibility  of 
being  controverted. 

In  the  whole  theory  of  founds,  nothing  has  given  great¬ 
er  room  for  fpeculation,  conjecture,  and  difappointment, 
than  this  amazing  property  in  elaftic  firings.  The  whole 
firing  is  univerfally  acknow  ledged  to  be  in  vibration  in  all 
its  parts,  yet  this  (ingle  vibration  returns  no  lefs  than  four 
different  founds.  They  who  account  for  the  tones  of 
firings  by  the  number  of  their  vibrations,  are  here  at  the 
greateft  lofs ;  yet  if  we  allow  the  difference  of  tone  to 
proceed  from  the  force,  and  not  the  frequency,  of  the  vi¬ 
brations,  this  difficulty  will  admit  of  an  eafy  folution. 
Thefe  founds,  though  they  feem  to  exift  together  in  the 
firing,  aftualiy  follow  each  other  in  fucceffion  :  while  the 
vibration  has  greateft  force,  the  fundamental  tone  is 
brought  forward  :  the  force  of  the  vibration  decaying,  the 
odlave  is  produced,  but  almoft  only  inftantaneoufly ;  to  this 
fucceeds,  with  diminifhed  force,  the  twelfth;  and,  laftly, 
the  feventeenth  is  heard  to  vibrate  w'ith  great  diftinftr.efs, 
while  the  three  other  tones  are  always  filent.  Thefe  founds, 
thus  excited,  are  all  of  them  the  harmonic  tones,  whofe 
differences  from  the  fundamental  tone  are,  as  was  faid, 
ftrong,  and  diflinft.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difeordant 
tones  cannot  be  heard.  Their  differences  being  but  very 
fmall,  they  are  overpowered,  and  in  a  manner  drowned  in 
the  tones  of  fuperior  difference :  yet  not  always  neither ; 
for  Daniel  Bernoulli  has  been  able,  from  the  fame  ftroke, 
to  make  the  fame  firing  bring  out  its  harmonic  and  its  dif¬ 
eordant  tones  alfo.  So  that  from  hence  we  may  juftly  in¬ 
fer,  that  every  note  whatfoever  is  only  a  fucceffion  of 

tones ; 
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tunes;  and  that  thofe  are  mod  didin&ly  heard  vvhofe  dif¬ 
ferences  are  mod  eafily  perceivable. 

To  this  theory,  however,  though  it  has  a  plaufible  ap¬ 
pearance,  there  are  drong  and  indeed  infuperable  objec¬ 
tions.  The  very  fundamental  principle  of  it  is  falfe.  No 
body  whatever,  whether  eladic  or  non-elaftic,  yields  a 
graver  found  by  being  (truck  with  a  larger  indrument, 
unlefs  either  the  founding  body,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
emits  the  found,  is  enlarged.  In  this  cafe,  the  largeft 
bodies  always  return  the  graved  founds. 

In  (peaking  of  eladic  and  non-eladic  bodies  in  a  mufical 
fenfe,  we  are  not  to  pudi  the  didihdtion  fo  far  as  when  we 
fpeak  of  them  philofophically.  A  body  is  mufically  elaf¬ 
tic,  all  of  wh'ofe  parts  are  thrown  into  vibrations  fo  as  to 
emit  a  found  when  only  part  of  their  furface  is  (truck.  Of 
this  kind  are  bells,  mufical  drings,  and  all  bodies  whate- 
ver  that  are  conliderably  hollow.  Mufical  non-eladics 
are  fuch  bodies  as  emit  a  found  only  from  that  particular 
place  which  is  (truck:  thus,  a  table,  a  plate  of  iron  nailed 
on  wood,  a  bell  funk  in  the  earth,  are  all  of  them  non- 
eladics  in  a  mufical  fenfe,  though  not  philofophically  fo. 
Whenafolid  body,  fuch  as  a  log  of  wood,  is  druck  with- 
a  fwitch,  only  that  part  of  it  emits  a  found  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  fw  itch  ;  the  note  is  acute  and  loud, 
but  would  be  no  lefs  fo  though  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
log  were  removed.  If,  inftead  of  the  fwitch,  a  heavier 
or  larger  indrument  is  made  ufe  of,  a  larger  portion  of  its 
furface  then  returns  a  found,  and  the  note  is  confequently 
more  grave;  but  it  would  not  be  fo,  if  the  large  indru¬ 
ment  druck  with  a  fliarp  edge,  or  a  furface  only  equal  to 
that  of  the  (mail  one. 

In  founds  of  this  kind,  w’here  there  is  only  a  fingle 
thwack,  without  any  repetition,  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  gravity  or  acutenefs-  feems  to  be  the  quantity  of  air 
difplaced  by  the  founding  body  ;  a  large  quantity  of  air 
difplaced  produces  a  grave  found,  and  a  fmaller  quantity 
a  more  acute  one,  the  force  wherewith  the  air  is  difplaced 
dgnifying  very  little. — What  we  here  advance  is  confirmed 
by  Tome  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Priedley,  concerning 
the  mujical  tone  of  eleftrical  dilcharges.  Thefe  drew  how 
much  the  gravity  or  acutenenefs  of  founds  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  air  put  in  agitation  by  the  founding  body. 
We  know  that  the  noife  of  the  eleftric  explofion  arifes 
from  the  return  of  the  air  into  the  vacuum  produced  by 
the  eleftric  fladi.  The  larger  the  vacuum,  the  deeper  is 
the  note  :  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  difchp.rge  of  a  muiket 
produces  a  more  acute  note  than  that  of  a  cannon ;  and 
thunder  is  deeper  than  either. 

Befides  this,  however,  other  circumdances  concur  to 
produce  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  acutenefs  in  founds. 
The  fonnd  of  a  table  druck  upon  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
will  not  be  the  fame  with  that  produced  from  a  plate  of 
iron  druck  by  the  fame  piece  of  wood,  even  if  the  blows 
ihould  be  exactly  equal,  and  the  iron  perfectly  kept  from 
vibrating — -Here  the  founds  are  generally  faid  to  aider  in 
their  degrees  of  acutenefs  according  to  the  fpecific  gravi¬ 
ties  ordenfities  of  the  fubftances  which  emit  them.  Thus 
gold,  which  is  the  mod  denfeof  all  metals,  returns  a  much 
graver  found  than  diver  ;  and  metalline  w  ires,  -which  are 
more  denie  than  therms,  return  a  proportionabiv  greater 
found. — But  neither  does  this  .appear  to  be  a  general  rule 
in  which  we  can  put  confidence.  Bell-metal  is  denfer 
than  copper,  but  it  by  no  means  appears  to  yield  a  graver 
found  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  very  probable,  that  cop¬ 
per  will  give  a  graver  found  than  bell-metal,  if  both  are 
druck  upon  in  their  non-eladie  date;  and  we  can  by  no 
means  think  that  a  bell  of  pure  tin,  the  lead  denfe  of  all 
the  metals,  will  give  a  more. acute  fonnd  than  one  of  bell  - 
metal,  which  is  greatly  more  denfe.— In  feme  bodies 
hardmefs  feems  to  nave  a  confide  rabir  ebecl.  Glafs,  which 
is  confiderably  harder  (ban  any  metal,  gives  a  more  acute 
found  ;  bell-metal  is  harder  than  gold,  lead,  or  tin,  and 
therefore  founds  much  more  acutely  ;  though  how  far  this 
holds  with  regard  to  different  fubdances,  there  arc  not  a 
fuff  id  ent  number  of  experiments  for  us  to  judge, 
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In  bodies  mufically  eladic,  the  whole  fubfiance  vibrates 
with  the  (lighted  droke,  and  therefore  they  always  give 
the  fame  note  whether  they  are  druck  with  a  large  or 
with  afmall  indrument ;  fo  that-  (inking  a  part  of  the  fur¬ 
face  of  any  body  mufically  eladic  is  equivalent,  in  it,  to 
driking  the  whole  furface  of  a  non-eladic  one.  If  the 
wdiole  furface  of  a  table  was  druck  with  another  table, 
the  note  produced  would  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  acute 
whatever  force  was  employed ;  the  found  wbuld  indeed 
be  louder  in  proportion  to  the  force  employed,  but  the 
gravity  would  remain  the  fame.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
bell,  or  mufical  firing,  is  druck,  the  w'hole  fubdance  vi¬ 
brates,  and  a  greater  droke  cannot  increafe  the  fubdance. 
Hence  we  fee  the  fallacy  of  what  is  faid  concerning  the 
Pythagorean  anvils. 

Ladly,  The  argument  for  the  preceding  theory,  ground¬ 
ed  on  the  production  of  w'hat  are  called  Jlute-notes  on  the 
violin,  is  built  on  a  falfe  foundation;  for  the  bow,  being 
lightly  drawn  on  an  open  firing,  produces  no  Jlute-notes , 
but  only  the  harmonies  of  the  note  to  which  the  firing  is 
tuned.  The  Jlute-notes  are  produced  by  a  particular  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bow,  quick  and  near  the  bridge,  and  by  finger¬ 
ing  very  gently.  By  this  management,  the  fame  (bunds 
are  produced,  though  at  certain  intervals  only,  as  if  the 
vibrations  were  transferred  to  the  (pace  between  the  end 
of  the  finger-board  and  the  finger,  indead  of  that  between 
the  finger  and  the  bridge. 

Though  thefe  objections  feem  fufticiently  to  overturn 
the  foregoing  theory,  with  regard  to  acute  founds  being 
the  effects  of  weak  drokes,  and  grave  ones  of  dronger  im- 
pulfes,  we  cannot  admit  that  longer  or  Ihorter  vibrations 
are  the  occafion  of  gravity  or  acutenefs  in  found.  A  mu¬ 
fical  found,  however  lengthened,  either  by  firing  or  he’ll, 
is  only  a  repetition  of  a  (ingle  one,  vthofe  duration  by  it- 
felf  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  is  therefore  termed  inap- 
prelia'ole,  like  the  frnack of  a  whip,  or  the  explofion  of  an 
electrical  battery.  The  continuation  of  the  found  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  repetition  of  this  indantaneous  inap- 
pretiable  noife  after  the  manner  of  an  echo,  and  it  is  only 
this  echo  that  makes  the  found  agreeable.  For  this  rea¬ 
fon,  mufic  is  much  more  agreeable  when  played  in  a  lar.ge 
hall  where  the  found  is  reverberated,  than  in  a  (mall  room 
where  there  is  no  fuch  reverberation.  For  the  fame  rea¬ 
fon,  the  found  of  a  firing  is  more  agreeable  when  put  on 
a  hollow  violin  than  when  fadened  to  a  plain  board,  See. 
—In  the  found  of  a  bell  we  cannot  avoid  obferving  this 
echo  very  didindly.  The  found  appears  to  be  made  up 
of  didinct  pulfes,  or  repetitions  of  the  (ante  note  produced 
by  the  droke  of  the  hammer.  It  can  by  no  means  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  the  note  would  be  more  acute  though  thefe 
pulfes  were  to  fucceed  one  another  more  rapidly;  the 
found  would  indeed  become  more  fimple,  but  would  dill 
preferve  the  fame  tone.— In  mufical  firings  the  reverbera¬ 
tions  are  vadly  more  quick  than  in  bells;  and  therefore 
their  found  is  more  uniform  or  fimple,  and  confequently 
more  agreeable,  than  that  of  bells.  In  mufical  glal- 
fes,  the  vibrations  mud  be  inconceivably  quicker  than 
in  any  bell,  or'dringed  indrument:  and  hence  they  are 
of  all  others  the  mod  fimple  and  the  mod  agreeable,  though 
neither  the  mod  acute  nor  the  loaded, — As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  quicknefs  of  vibration  contributes  to  the  uniformi¬ 
ty,  or  fimplicity,  but  not  to  the  acutenefs,  nor  to  the 
loudnefs,  of  a  mufical  note. 

It  may  here  be  objected,  that  each  of  the  different 
pulfes,  of  which  we  obfgrve  the  found  of  a  bell  to  be  com- 
pofed,  is  of  a  very  perceptible  length,  and  far  from  being 
indantaneous  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  that  the  found 
of  a  bell  is  only  .a  repetition  of  a  fingle  indantaneous  droke. 
feeing  it  is  evidently  the  repetition  of  a  lengthened  note. 
—To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  inappretiable  found 
which  is  produced  by  driking  a  bell  in  a  non-eladic  date, 
is  the  very  fame  which,  being  firft  propagated  round  the 
bell,  forms  one  of  thefo  fnort  pulfes  that  is  afterwards 
re-echoed  as  long  as  the  vibrations  of  the  metal  continue, 
and  it  is  Lropoflible  that  the  quicknefs  of  repetition  of  any 
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found  can  either  increafe  or  diminish  its  gravity,  in  any 
degree  whatever. 

The  fubjeCt  next  to  be  confidered  in  the  order  of  the 
prefent  work,  is  the  propagation  of  found;  but,  as  the 
doctrine  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  very  generally  known  and 
acknowledged,  we  refer  to  the  clear,  explanatory,  and 
able,  defence  of  his  47th  propoiition,  by  Mr.  Young,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Of  the  Velocity,  &c.  of  Sound. 

Experience  has  taught  us,  that  found  travels  at  about 
tire  rate  of  1 142  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  near  13  miles  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  ;  nor  do  any  obftacles  hinder  its  progrefs,  a  contrary 
wind  only  a  fmall  matter  diminifhing  its  velocity.  The 
method  of  calculating  its  progrefs  is  eafily  underftood. 
When  a  gun  is  difcharged  at  a  difiance,  we  fee  the  fire 
long  before  we  hear  the  found.  If  then  we  know  the 
diitance  of  the  place,  and  know  the  time  of  the  interval 
between  our  firft  feeing  the  fire  and  hearing  the  report, 
it  will  Ihew  us  exaCtly  the  time  the  found  has  been  in  tra¬ 
velling  to  us.  For  infiance,  if  the  gun  is  difcharged  a 
mile  oft,  the  moment  the  flafii  is  feen,  you  take  a  watch 
and  count  the  feconds  till  you  hear  the  found ;  the  number 
of  feconds  is  the  time  the  found  has  been  travelling  a  mile. 
Again,  by  the  above  axiom,  we  are  enabled  to  find  the 
difiance  between  objects  that  would  be  otherwife  immea- 
furable.  For  example,  fuppofe  you  fee  the  flafii  of  a 
gun  in  the  night  at  fea,  and  tell  fe.ven  feconds  before  you 
hear  the  report,  it  follows  therefore,  that  the  difiance  is 
feven  times  1142  feet,  that  is,  24  yards  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half.  In  like  manner,  if  you  obferve  the  number 
of  feconds  between  the  lightning  and  the  report  of  the 
thunder,  you  know  the  difiance  of  the  cloud  from  whence 
it  proceeds. 

Derham  has  proved,  by  experiment,  that  all  founds 
whatever  travel  at  the  fame  rate.  The  found  of  a  gun, 
and  the  firiking  of  a  hammer,  are  equally  fwift  in  their 
motions;  the  fofteft  w'hifper  flies  as  fvviftly,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  as  the  loudeft  thunder. 

To  thefe  axioms  vre  may  add  the  following: — Smooth 
and  clear  founds  proceed  from  bodies  that  are  homoge¬ 
neous,  and  of  an  uniform  figure  ;  and  harlh  or  obtufe 
founds,  from  fuch  as  are  of  a  mixed  matter  and  irregular 
figure. 

The  velocity  of  found  is  to  that  of  a  brifk  wind  as  fifty 
to  one. 

The  firength  of  founds  is  greateft  in  cold  and  denfe  air, 
and  leaft  in  that  which  is  warm  and  rarefied. 

Every  point  againft  which  the  pulfes  of  found  ftrike, 
becomes  a  centre  from  which  a  new  feries  of  pulfes  are 
propagated  in  every  direction. 

Sound  defcribes  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times. 

Of  Reverberated  Sounds. 

Sound,  like  light,  after  it  has  been  reflected  from  feve- 


pets  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  Manner:  When 
a  perfon  fpeaks  through  the  trumpet,  the  whole  force  of 
his  voice  is  fpent  upon  the  air  contained  in  the  tube, 
which  will  be  agitated  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube ;  and,  by  various  reflections  from  the  tide  of' the 
tube  to  the  axis,  the  air  along  the  middle  part  of  the  tube 
will  be  greatly  condenfed,  and  its  momentum  proportiona- 
bly  increafed,  fo  that  when  it  comes  to  agitate  tire  air  at 
the  orifice  of  the  tube,  its  force  will  be  as  much  greater 
than  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  tube,  as  the 
furface  of  a  fphere,  whofe  radius  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  tube,  is  greater  than  the  furface  of  the  fegment  of 
fuch  a  fphere  whofe  bafe  is  the  orifice  of  rhe  tube. 

But  it  is  obvious,  notwithftanding,  that  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  voice  can  have  little  effeCt  in  increafing  the 
firength  of  found,  as  this  firength  depends  on  the  veloci¬ 
ty  with  which  the  particles  move.  Were  this  reafoningcon- 
clufive,  the  voice  fiiould  iffue  through  the  fmalleft  pofii- 
ble  orifice  ;  cylindrical  tubes  would  be  preferable  to  any 
that  increafed  in  diameter ;  and  the  lefs  the  diameter,  the 
greater  would  be  the  e fleet  of  the  inftrument ;  becaufe  the 
plate  or  riiafs  of  air  to  be  moved,  would,  in  that  cafe,  be 
lefs,  and  confequently  the  effeCt  of  the  voice  the  greater  ; 
all  which  is  contradicted  by  experience.. 

The  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  found  in  thefe  tubes  mufi 
therefore  be  derived  from  fome  other  principles  :  amongft 
thefe  we  fnall  probably  find,  that  what  the  ingenious  Kir- 
cher  has  fuggefted  in  his  Phonurgia  is  the  molt  deferving  of 
our  attention.  Fie  tells  us,  that  “  the  augmentation  of  the 
found  depends  on  its  reflection  from  the  tremulous  tides 
of  the  tube  ;  which  reflections,  eonfpiring  in  propagating 
the  pulfes  in  the  fame  direction,  mufi  increafe  its  intenfr- 
ty.”  Newton  alfo  feems  to  have  confidered  this  as  the 
principal  caufe,  in  the  Scholium  of  Prop.  50.  B.  2.  Prin- 
cip.  when  he  fays,  “  We  hence  fee  why  founds  are  fo 
much  increafed  in  ftentorophonic  tubes,  for  every  reci¬ 
procal  motion  is,  in  each  return,  increafed  by  the  gene¬ 
rating  caufe.” 

Farther,  when  we  fpeak.  in  the  open  air,  the  effeCt  on 
the  tympanum  of  a  diftant  auditor  is  produced  merely  by  a 
fingle  pulfe.  But  when  we  ufe  a  tube,  all  the  pulfes  pro¬ 
pagated  from  the  mouth,  except  thofe  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis,  ftrike  againft  the  tides  of  the  tube,  and  every 
point  of  impulfe  becoming  a  new  centre,  fronw  hence  the 
pulfes  are  propagated  in  all  directions,  a  pulfe  wall  arrive 
at  the  ear  from  each  of  thofe  points :  thus,  by  the  ufe  of  a 
tube,  a  greater  number  of  pulfes  are  propagated  to  the 
ear,  and  confequently  the  found  increafed.  The  confine¬ 
ment  too  of  the  voice  may  have  an  effeCt,  though  not  fuch 
as  is  aferibed  to  it  by  fome  ;  for  the  condenfed  pulfes  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  naked  voice  freely  expand  every  way  ;  but, 
in  tubes,  the  lateral  expanfion  being  diminifhed,  the  di- 
reCt  expanfion  will  be  increafed,  and  confequently  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  particles,  and  the  intenfity  of  the  found. 
The  fhbftance  alfo  of  the  tube  has  its  effect  ;  for  it  is  found 
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the  number  of  pulfes,  by  increafing  the  points  of  new 
propagation.  3.  The  reflections  of  the  pulfes  from  the 
tremulous  fides  of  the  tube,  which  impel  the  particles  of 
air  forward,  and  thus  increafe  their  velocity. 

An  echo  is  a  reflection  of  found  ftriking  again  ft  fome 
object,  as  an  image  is  reflected  in  a  glafs  :  but  it  has  been 
difputed  what  are  the  proper  qualities  in  a  body  for  thus 
reflecting  founds.  It  is  in  general  known,  that  caverns, 
grottoes,  mountains,  and  ruined  buildings,  return  this 
image  of  found.  We  have  heard  of  a  very  extraordinary 
echo,  at  a  ruined  fortrefs  near  l.ouvain,  in  Flanders.  If 
a  perfon  fang,  he  only  heard  his  own  voice,  without  any 
repetition  :  on  tire  contrary,  thofe  who  flood  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  heard  the  echo  but  not  the  voice ;  but  then  they 
heard  it  with  furprifing  variations,  fometimes  louder, 
fometimes  foftcr,  now  more  near,  then  more  diflant. 
There  is  an  account  in  the  Memoires  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy,  of  a  fimilar  echo  near  Rouen. 

As  it  is  plain,  that  every  point  againft  which  the  pulfes 
of  found  flrike  becomes  the  centre  of  a  new  feries  of  pulfes, 
and  found  defcribes  equal  diftances  in  equal  times,  there¬ 
fore,  when  any  found  is  propagated  from  a  centre,  and  its 
pulfes  flrike  againft  a  variety  of  obftacles,  if  the  fum  of 
the  right  lines  drawn  from  that  point  to  each  of  tire  obfta¬ 
cles,  and  from  each  obftacle  to  a  fecond  point,  be  equal, 
then  will  the  latter  be  a  point  in  which  an  echo  will  be 
heard.  All  the  points  of  the  obftacles  which  produce  an 
echo,  muft  he  in  the  furface  of  the  oblong  fphasroid,  ge¬ 
nerated  by  the  revolution  of  this  ellipfe  round  its  major 
axis  ;  but,  as  there  maybe  feveral  fphaeroids  of  different 
magnitudes,  fo  there  may  be  feveral  different  echoes  of 
the  fame  original  found.  And,  as  there  may  happen  to  be 
a  greater  number  of  reflecting  points  in  the  furface  of  an 
exterior  fphaeroid  than  in  that  of  an  interior,  a  fecond  ora 
third  echo  may  be  much  more  powerful  than  the  firft, 
provided  that  the  fuperior  number  of  reflecting  points, 
that  is,  the  fuperior  number  of  reflected  pulfes  propagated 
to  the  ear,  be  more  than  fufficient  to  compenfate  for  the 
decay  of  found  which  arifes  from  its  being  propagated 
through  a  greater  fpace.  This  is  finely  illuftrated  in  the 
celebrated  echoes  at  the  lake  of  Killarney  in  Kerry,  where 
the  firft  return  of  the  found  is  much  inferior  in  ltrength  to 
thofe  w  hich  immediately  fucceed  it. 

From  what  has  been  laid  down  it  appears,  that  for  the 
moft  powerful  echo,  the  founding  body  fhould  be  in  one 
focus  of  the  ellipfe  which  is  the  feCtion  of  the  echoing 
fphseroid,  and  the  hearer  in  the  other.  However,  an 
echo  may  be  heard  in  other  fituations,  though  not  fo  fa¬ 
vourably  ;  as  fuch  a  number  of  reflected  pulfes  may  arrive 
at  the  fame  time  at  the  ear  as  may  be  fufficient  to  excite  a 
diftinCt  perception.  Thus  a  perfon  often  hears  the  echo 
of  his  own  voice;  but  for  this  purpofe  he  fhould  ftand  at 
leaft  fixty-three  or  lixty-four  feet  from  the  reflecting  obfta¬ 
cle,  according  to  what  has  been  faid  before.  At  the 
common  rate  of  fpeaking,  we  pronounce  not  above  three 
fyllables  and  an  half,  that  is,  feven  half-fyllables  in  a  fe¬ 
cond;  therefore,  that  the  echo  may  return  juft  as  foon  as 
three  fyllables  are  exprefted,  twice  the  diftance  of  the 
fpeaker  from  the  reflecting  objeCt  muft  be  equal  to  1000 
feet ;  for,  as  found  defcribes  1 142  feet  in  a  fecond,  £ths  of 
that  fpace,  that  is,  1000  feet  nearly,  will  be  delcribed 
while  fix  half  or  three  whole  fyllables  are  pronounced: 
that  is,  the  fpeaker  muft  ftand  near  300  feet  from  the  ob¬ 
ftacle.  And  in  general,  the  diftance  of  the  fpeaker  from 
the  echoing  furface,  for  any  number  of  fyllables,  muft  be 
equal  to  the  feventh  part  of  the  product  of  1 142  feet  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  that  number.  In  churches  we  never  hear  a 
diftinCt  echo  of  the  voice,  but  a  confuted  found  when  the 
fpeaker  utters  his  words  too  rapidly;  becaufe  the  greateft 
difference  of  diftance  between  the  direCt  and  reflected 
courfes  of  fuch  a  number  of  pulfes  as  would  produce  a 
diftinCt  found,  is  never  in  any  church  equal  to  127  feet,  the 
limit  of  echoes. 

But  though  the  firft  reflected  pulfes  may  produce  no 
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echo,  both  on  account  of  their  being  too  few  in  number, 
and  too  rapid  in  their  return  to  the  ear ;  yet  it  is  evident, 
that  the  reflecting  furface  may  be  fo  formed,  as  that  the 
pulfes  which  come  to  the  ear  after  two  reflections  or  more 
may,  after  having  defcribed  127  feet  or  more,  arrive  at  the 
ear  in  fufficient  numbers,  and  alfo  fo  nearly  at  the  fame 
inftant,  as  to  produce  an  echo,  though  the  diftance  of  the 
reflecting  furface  from  the  ear  be  lefs  than  the  limit  of 
echoes.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  Angular  echo  in  a  grotto 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  brook  called  the  Dinan,  about 
two  miles  from  Caftlecomber,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
As  you  enter  the  cave,  and  continue  fpeaking  loud,  no  re¬ 
turn  of  the  voice  is  perceived ;  but  on  your  arriving  at  a 
certain  point,  which  is  not  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
from  the  reflecting  furface,  a  very  diftinCt  echo  is  heard. 
Now  this  echo  cannot  arife  from  the  firft  courfe  of  pulfes 
that  are  reflected  to  the  ear>  becaufe  the  breadth  of  the 
cave  is  fo  fmall,  that  they  would  return  too  quickly  to 
produce  a  diftinCt  fenfation  from  that  of  the  original  found: 
it  therefore  is  produced  by  thofe  pulfes,  which,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  reflected  feveral  times  from  one  fide  of  the  grot¬ 
to  to  the  other,  and  having  run  over  a  greater  fpace  than 
127  feet,  arrive  at  the  ear  in  conliderable  numbers,  and 
not  more  diflant  from  each  other,  in  point  of  time,  than 
the  ninth  part  of  a  fecond. 

Entertaining  Experiments  and  Contrivances. 

I.  Place  a  concave  mirror  of  about  two  feet  diameter; 
in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The  focus  of  this  mirror 
may  be  at  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  diftance  from  its  fur¬ 
face.  At  the  diftance  of  about  five  or  fix  feet  let  there  be 
a  partition,  in  which  there  is  an  opening  equal  to  the  fize 
of  the  mirror ;  againft  this  opening  muft  be  placed  a  pic¬ 
ture,  painted  in  water-colours,  on  a  thin  cloth,  that  the 
found  may  ealily  pafs  through  ft. 

Behind  the  partition,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
feet,  place  another  mirror,  of  the  fame  ftze  as  the  former* 
and  let  it  be  diametrically  oppolite  to  it. 

At  the  central  point  let  there  be  placed  the  figure  of  a 
man  feated  on  a  pedeftal,  and  let  his  ear  be  placed  exaCfly 
in  the  focus  of  the  firft  mirror:  his  lower  jaw  muft  be 
made  to  open  by  a  wire,  and  ftmt  by  a  fpring ;  and  there 
may  be  another  wire  to  move  the  eyes :  thefe  wires  muft: 
pafs  through  the  figure,  go  under  the  floor,  and  come  up 
behind  the  partition. 

Let  a  perfon,  properly  inftruded,  be  placed  behind  the 
partition  near  the  mirror.  You  then  propofe  to  any  fpCc- 
tator  to  I'peak  foftly  to  the  ftatue,  by  putting  his  mouth  to 
the  ear  of  it;  alluring  him  that  it  will  anfwer  ir.ftantly. 
You  then  give  the  fignal  to  the  perfon  behind  the  parti¬ 
tion,  who,  by  placing  his  ear  to  the  focus  of  the  mirror, 
will  hear  diftinCtty  what  the  perfon  faid;  and,  moving  the 
jaw  and  eyes  of  the  ftatue  by  the  wires,  will  return  an 
anfwer  direCtly,  which  will  in  like  manner  be  diftin&ly 
heard  by  the  firft  fpeaker. 

This  experiment  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  Century 
of  Inventions  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcefter;  whofe  de- 
figns,  at  the  time  they  were  publiffied,  were  treated  with 
ridicule  and  negleft  as  being  impracticable,  but  are  now 
known  to  be  generally,  if  not  univerfally,  practicable. 
The  words  of  the  marquis  are  thefe:  “  How  to  make  a. 
brazen  or  (tone  head  in  the  midft  of  a  great  field  or  gar¬ 
den,  fo  artificial  and  natural,  that  though  a  man  fpeak 
ever  fo  foftly,  and  even  whnper  into  the  ear  thereof,  it 
will  prefently  open  its  mouth,  and  refolve  the  queftion  in 
French,  Latin,  Welffi,  Irilh,  or  Engliftr,  in  good  terms, 
uttering  it  out  of  its  mouth,  and  then  (hut  it  until  the 
next  queftion  be  afked.”— The  two  following,  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  appear  to  have  been  the  inventions  of  Kircher,  by 
means  of  which,  (as  he  informs  us)  he  ufed  to  “  utter 
feigned  and  ludicrous  confultations,  with  a  view  to  fhew 
the  fallacy  and  impofture  of  ancient  oracles. ’! 

II.  Let  there  be  two  heads  of  plafter  of  Paris,  placed 
on  pedeitals,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  room.  There  muft 
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be  a  tiri  tube  of  an  inch  diameter,  that  mud  pafs  from  the 
ear  of  one  head,  through  the  pedeftal  under  the  floor,  and 
go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  Obferve,  that  the  end 
of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  ear  of  the  one  head,  (hould 
be  confiderably  larger  than  that  end  which  comes  to 
the  mouth  of  the  other.  Let  the  whole  be  fo  difpofed 
that  there  may  not  be  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  a  communi¬ 
cation. 

Now,  when  a  perfon  fpeaks,  quite  low,  into  the  ear  of 
one  buft,  the  found  is  reverberated  through  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  will  be  diftin&ly  heard  by  any  one  who  (hall 
place  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  It  is  not  neceflary 
that  the  tube  (hould  come  to  the  lips  of  the  buft.  If 
there  be  two  tubes,  one  going  to  the  ear,  and  the  other 
to  the  mouth,  of  each  head,  two  perfons  may  converfe 
together,  by  applying  their  mouth  and  ear  reciprocally  to 
the  mouth  and  ear  of  the  bufts;  and  at  the  fame  time 
other  perfons  that  (land  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber, 
between  the  two  heads,  will  not  hear  any  part  of  their 
converfation.  This  contrivance  forms  one  of  the  moll 
pleafing  illufions  now  exhibited  at  Merlin’s  Mufeum  of 
Mechanical  Entertainments,  in  London. 

III.  Place  a  buft  on  a  pedeftal  in  the  corner  of  a  room, 
and  let  there  be  two  tubes,  as  in  the  foregoing  amufement, 
one  of  which  mud  go  from  the  mouth  and  the  other  from 
the  ear  of  the  buft,  through  the  pedeftal,  and  the  floor, 
to  an  under  apartment.  There  may  be  likewife  wires  that 
go  front  the  under  jaw  and  the  eyes  of  the  buft,  by  which 
they  may  be  eafily  moved. 

A  perfon  being  placed  in  the  under  room,  and  at  a  fig- 
nal  given  applying  his  ear  to  one  of  the  tubes,  will  hear 
any  queftion  that  is afked,  and  immediately  reply;  mov¬ 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  by  means  of  the  wires,  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes  of  the  buft,  as  if  the  reply  came  from  it. 

IV.  In  a  large  cafe,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  dials  and  fpring- 
clocks,  the  front  of  which,  or  at  leaft  the  lower  part  of 
it,  mud  be  of  glafs,  covered  on  the  infide  with  gauze,  let 
there  be  placed  a  barrel-organ,  which,  when  wound  up,  is 
prevented  from  playing,  by  a  catch  that  takes  a  toothed 
wjieel  at  the  end  of  the  barrel.  To  one  end  of  this  catch 
there  mud  be  joined  a  wire,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is 
a  flat  circle  of  cork,  of  the  fame  dimenfion  with  the  in¬ 
fide  of  a  glafs  tube,  in  which  it  is  to  rife  and  fall.  This 
tube  mult  communicate  with  a  refervoir  that  goes  acrofs 
the  front  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  cafe,  which  is  to  be 
filled  with  fpirits,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  thermometers,  but 
not  coloured,  that  it  may  be  the  better  concealed  by  the 
gauze. 

This  cafe  being  placed  in  the  fun,  the  fpirits  will  be  ra- 
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ACQS,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
in  the  government,  of  Foix  in  France.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  hot  waters  in  thefe  parts.  Lat.  43.  o.  Ion.  1. 
40.  E. 

ACQUA,  a  town  in  Tufcany,  noted  for  warm  baths. 
Lat.43.  45-N.  Ion.  12.10.  E. 

Ac qjj a-che- fa  vella,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Cala¬ 
bria.  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Crata,  and  the 
ruins  are  called  Sibari  Rovinata. 

To  ACQUAINT,  v.  a.  [accointer ,  Fr.  ]  To  make  fami¬ 
liar  with;  applied  either  to  perfons  or  things.  It  has  with 
before  the  objetSL — Acquaint  yourfelves  with  things  ancient 
and  modern,  natural,  civil,  and  religious,  domeftic  and  ra¬ 
tional;  things  of  your  own  and  foreign  countries;  and, 
sib ov#  all,  be  well  acquainted  with  God  and  yourfelves ; 
learn  animal  nature,  and  the  workings  of  your  own  fpirits. 
Watts. — To  inform.  With  is  more  in  life  before  the  object 
than  of. 

ACQUAINTANCE,/,  [acccintance,  Fr,]  The  ftate  of 
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refied  by  the  heat;  and,  riftng  in  the  tube,  will  lift  up  the 
catch  or  trigger,  and  fet  the  organ  in  play:  which  it  will 
continue  to  do  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  fun ;  for  the  fpirits 
cannot  run  out  of  the  tube,  that  part  of  the  catch  to  which 
the  circle  is  fixed  being  prevented  from  riling  beyond  a 
certain  point  by  a  check  placed  over  it. 

W hen  the  machine  is  placed  againft  the  fide  of  a  room  on 
which  the  fun  (bines  ftrong,  it  may  conftantly  remain  in 
the  fame  place,  if  you  inclofeitina  fecond  cafe,  mdde  of 
thick  wood,  and  placed  at  a  little  diflance  from  the  other. 
When  you  want  it  to  perform,  it  will  be  only  neceflary  to 
throw  open  the  door  of  the  outer  cafe,  and  expofe  it  to 
the  fun. 

But  if  the  machine  be  moveable,  it  will  perform  on  all 
feafons  by  being  placed  before  the  fire  ;  and  in  the  winter 
it  will  more  readily  (top  when  removed  into  the  cold. 

A  machine  of  this  fort  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
Cornelius  Dreble,  in  the  laft  century.  What  the  con- 
ftruttion  of  that  was,  we  know  not;  it  might  very  likely 
be  more  complex,  but  could  fcarcely  anfwer  the  intention- 
more  readily. 

V.  Under  the  keys  of  a  common  harpfichord.Iet  there 
be  fixed  a  barrel,  fomething  like  that  in  a  chamber-organ, 
with  (tops  or  pins  correfponding  to  the  tunes  you  would 
have  it  play.  Thefe  (tops  mult  be  moveable-,  fo  that  the 
tunes  may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  From  each  of  the  keys 
let  there  go  a  wire  perpendicular  down :  the  ends  of  thefe 
vrires  muft  be  turned  up  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Behind  thefe  wires  let  there  be  an  iron  bar,  to  prevent 
them  from  going  too  far  back.  Now,  as  the  barrel  turns 
round,  its  pins  take  the  ends  of  the  wires,  which  pull 
down  the  keys,  and  play  the  harpfichord.  The  barrel 
and  wires  are  to  be  all  inclofed  in  a  cafe. 

In  the  chimney  of  the  fame  room  where  the  harpfichord 
(lands,  or  at  leaft  in  one  adjacent,  there  mud  be  a  fmoke 
jack,  from  whence  comes  down  a  wire,  or  cord,  that,  paf- 
fing  behind  the  wainfeot  adjoining  the  chimney,  goes  un¬ 
der  the  floor,  and  up  one  of  the  legs  of  the  harpfichord, 
into  the  cafe,  and  round  a  fmall  wheel  fixed  on  the  axis  of 
that  firft  mentioned.  There  (hould  be  pullies  at  different 
diftances,  behind  the  wainfeot  and  under  the  floor,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  motion  of  the  cord. 

This  machinery  may  be  applied  to  any  other  keyed  in- 
ftrument,  as  well  as  to  chimes,  and  to  many  other  purpofes 
where  a  regular  continued  motion  is  required. 

An  inftrument  of  this  fort  may  be  confidered  as  a  per¬ 
petual  motion,  according  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the 
term  ;  for  it  will  never  ceafe  going  till  the  fire  be  extin- 
guifhed,  or  Come  parts  of  the  machinery  be  worn  out. 
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being  acquainted  with;  familiarity,  knowledge.  It  is  ap¬ 
plied  as  well  to  perfons  as  things,  with  the  particle  with. 
— Our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  letfens  upon  our  near¬ 
er  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  we  feldom  hear  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  perfon,  without  a  catalogue  of  fome  notorious 

weaknefies  and  infirmities.  Addj'on _ Familiar  knowledge, 

(imply  without  a  prepofition.  A  (light  or  initial  know¬ 
ledge,  (hort  of  friendfhip,  as  applied  to  perfons.  The 
perfon  with  whom  we  are  acquainted;  him  of  whom  we 
have  fome  knowledge,  without  the  intimacy  of  friendfhip. 
In  this  fenfe,  the  plural  is  in  fome  authors,  acquaintance , 
in  others,  acquaintances. — That  young  men  travel  under 
fome  tutor,  1  allow  well,  fo  that  he  be  fuch  a  one  that 
may  be  able  to  tell  them,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to 
feek,  what  exerciles  or  difc-ipline  the  place  yieldeth.  Bacon. 

ACQUAINTED,  adj.  Familiar,  well known ;  not  new.; 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament; 

That  war  or  peace-,  or  botli  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us.  Shakef peace. 

ACQUEPENDENTE, 
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ACQUEPENDENTE,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
with  a  bifiiop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the 
river  Paglia,  ten  miles  W.  of  Orvietto,  and  fifcy-feven  N. 
by  VV.  of  Rome.  Lat.  42.43.  Ion.  11.53.  E. 

ACQUARIA,  a  finall  town  of  Italy,  in  Frigana,  a  dif- 
trift  of  Modena,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  medicinal 
waters.  It  is  twelve  miles  fouth  of  the  city  of  Modena. 
Lat.  44..  24.  Ion.  11.  17.  E. 

ACQUEST,  /.  \acquejit  Fr.  from  acqiierir,  written  by 
fome  acquijl,  with  a  view  to  the  word  acquire ,  or  acquifita.  ] 
Attachment,  acquifition ;  the  thing  gained. — Mud,  re- 
pofed  near  the  oftea  of  rivers,  makes  continual  additions 
to  the  land,  thereby  excluding  the  fea,  and  preferving 
thefe  (hells  as  trophies  and  figns'Of  its  new  acquejls  and  en¬ 
croachments.  Woodward. 

Acquest,  in  law,  fignifies  goods  got  by  purchafe  or 
donation.  See  Conquest. 

ACQUI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Montferrat, 
with  a  biihop’s  fee,  and  commodious  baths.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1745,  and  re-taken  by  the  Piedmon- 
tefe  in  1746;  but  after  this,  it  was  taken  again  and  dif- 
mantled  by  the  French,  who  afterwards  forfook  it.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Bornio,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Genoa,  and 
3oS.of  Cafal.  Lat.  44.  40.  Ion.  8.  30.  E. 

To  ACQUIESCE,  v  n.  [ acquiefcer ,  Fr.  acquiefc.erc,  Lat.  ] 
To  reft  in,  or  remain  fatisfied  with,  without  oppofition  or 
difcontent.  It  has  in  before  the  objeft. — Others  will,  up¬ 
on  account  of  the  receivednefs  of  the  propofed  opinion, 
think  it  rather  worthy  to  be  examined  than  acquifccd  in. 
Boyle. 

ACQUIESCENCE,  /  A  (dent  appearance  of  content, 
diftinguiihed  on  one  fide  from  avowed  confent,  on  the  other 
from  oppofition. — Neither  from  any  of  the  nobility,  nor 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  thought  moftaverfe  from  it,  there 
appeared  any  fign  of  contradiction  to  that;  but  an  entire 
acquie fccnce  in  all  the  bifhops  thought  fit  to  do.  Clarendon. 
— Satisfaction,  reft,  content.  Submiffion,  confidence. — 
The  greatelt  part  of  the  wmrld  take  up  their  perfuafions 
concerning  good  and  evil,  by  an  implicit  faith,  and  a  full 
acquicfcence  in  the  word  of  thofe,  who  (hall  reprefent  things 
to  them  under  thefe  characters.  South. 

ACQUIRABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  acquired  or 
obtained ;  attainable. — Thofe  rational  inftinfts,  the  con¬ 
nate  principles  engraven  in  the  human  foul,  though  they 
are  truths  acquirable  and  deducible  by  rational  confequence 
and  argumentation,  yet  feent  to  be  infcribed  in  the  very 
crafis  and  texture  of  the  foul,  antecedent  to  any  acquifi¬ 
tion  by  induftry  or  the  exercife  of  the  difcurfive  faculty 
in  man.  Hale. 

To  ACQUIRE,  v.  a.  £ acqiierir ,  Fr.  acquiro,  Lat.]  To 
gain  by  one’s  own  labour  or  power;  to  obtain  what  is  not 
received  from  nature,  or  tranfmitted  by  inheritance.  To 
come  to;  to  attain. — Motion  cannot  be  perceived  w  ithout 
the  perception  of  its  terms,  viz.  the  parts  of  fpace  which 
it  immediately  left,  and  thofe  which  it  next  acquires.  Glan- 
ville. 

ACQUIRED,  part.  adj.  Gained  by  one’s  felf,  in  oppo¬ 
fition  to  thofe  things  which  are  bellowed  by  nature. 

ACQUIRER,  J'.  The  perfon  that  acquires;  a  gainer. 

ACQUIREMENT,  /  That  which  is  acquired ;  gain; 
attainment.  The  word  may  be  properly  ufed  in  oppoii- 
tion  to  the  gifts  of  nature. — Thefe  his  acquirements,  by  in¬ 
duftry,  were  exceedingly  both  enriched  and  enlarged  by 
many  excellent  endowments  of  nature.  Hayward. 

ACQUISITION,/!  [acqufitio,  Lat.]  The  a£t  of  acqui¬ 
ring  or  gaining.  The  thing  gained;  acquirement. — A 
ftate  can  never  arrive  to  its  period  in  a  more  deplorable 
crifis,  than  when  fome  prince  lies  hovering  like  a  vulture 
to  di fmember  its  dying  carcafe ;  by  which  means  it  becomes 
only  an  acquifition  to  fome  mighty  monarchy,  without  hopes 
of  a  refit  rreftion.  Swift. 

ACQUISITIVE,  adj.  [ acquifuivus ,  Lat.]  That  wdiich 
is  acquired  or  gained. — -He  died  not  in  his  acquifitive,  but 
in  bis  native,  foil;  nature  hcrfelf,  as  it  were,  claiming  a 
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final  intereft  in  his  body,  when  fortune  had  done  with  him* 
Wot  ton. 

ACQUIST,/!  Acquirement;  attainment;  gain.  Not 
in  ufe. 

To  ACQUIT,  v.  a.  \_acquiter ,  Fr.]  To  fet  free.  To 
clear  from  a  charge  of  guilt;  to  abiolve;  oppofed  to  con¬ 
demn,  either  (imply  with  an  accufative,  as,  the  jury  acquitted 
him ,  or  with  the  particles  from  or  of  which  is  more  com¬ 
mon,  before  the  crimes — He  that  judges,  without  inform¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  that  he  is  capable,  cannot  acquit 
himfelf  of  judging  amifs.  Locke.— To  clear  from  any  ob¬ 
ligation. — Steady  to  my  principles,  and  not  difpirited  with 
my  afflictions,  I  have,  by  the  bleiung  of  God  on  my  en¬ 
deavours,  overcome  all  difficulties ;  and,  in  fome  meafure, 
acquitted  myfelf  o/the  debt  which  I  owed  the  public,  when 
I  undertook  this  work.  Dryden. — In  a  fimilar  fenfe,  it  is 
faid,  the  man  hath  acquitted  himfelf  well-,  that  is,  he  hath 
difcharged  his  duty/ 

ACQUITMENT,/  The  ftate  of  being  acquitted  ;  or 
aft  of  acquitting — The  word  imports  properly  an  acquit¬ 
ment  or  difcharge  of  a  man  upon  fome  precedent  accufa- 
tion,  and  a  full  trial  and  cognizance  of  his  caufe  had 
thereupon.  South. 

ACQUITTAL,/  inlaw,  fignifies  a  difcharge  or  being 
at  reft  from  the  fufpicion  of  a  crime;  as  lie  that. is  upon  a 
a  trial  and  judgment  given  thereon  difchargpd  of  a  felony, 
i-s  faid  to  be  acquitted  of  the  felony:  and,  if  lie  be  drawn 
in  queftion  again  for  the  fame  felony,  he  may  plead  auter- 
fois  acquit.  For  one  (hall  not  be  brought  into  danger  of 
his  lite  upon  the  fame  accufation  more  than  once.  1  Injl. 
100.  Acquittal  is  of  two  kinds;  acquittal  indeed ,  and  ac¬ 
quittal  in  law.  Acquittal  in  deed  is,  when  a  perfon  is 
cleared  by  verdift.  Acquittal  in  law  is,  as  if  two  be  in¬ 
dicted  of  felony,  the  one  as  principal,  and  the  other  as 
acceftbry,  and  the  jury  acquits  the  principal,  in  this  cafe 
by  law  the  acceflory  alfo  is  acquitted.  2  Inf.  384. 

To  ACQUITTANCE,  v.  a.  To  procure  an  acquit¬ 
tance;  to  acquit;  a  word  not  in  prefent  ufe: 

But,  if  black  fcandal  and  foul-fac’d  reproach 
Attend  the  fequel  of  your  impofition, 

Your  mere  enforcement  (hall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  (tains  thereof. 

Shahefpeare. 

Acquittance,/  The  aft  of  difeharging  from  adebt. 

Acquittance,  inlaw,  is  a  fort  of  releafe,  beingadif- 
charge  ;n  writing  of  a  fum  of  money  or  otlwrduty,  which 
ought  to  be  paid  or  performed.  As  if  one  is  bound  to 
pay  money  upon  an  obligation,  or  rent  referred  upon  a 
leafe,  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  due,  upon  rece’ipt  there¬ 
of,  gives  a  writing  under  his  hand,  witnelling  that  lie  is 
paid.  This  is  fuch  a  difcharge  in  lav/,  that  he  cannot  de¬ 
mand  or  recover  the  fum  or  duty  again,  if  the  acquittance 
is  produced.  T.  L. 

The  obligor  is  not  bound  to  pay  money  upon  a  ftngle 
bond,  unleis  the  obligee  will  make  him  an.  acquittance. 
Nor  is  he  bound  to  pay  it  before  he  has  the  acquittance. 
And  in  this  cafe  the  obligor  may  compel  the  obligee  to 
make  him  an  acquittance.  But  otherwrfe  it  is  in  cafe  of 
an  obligation  with  a  condition;  for  there  one  may  aver 
payment.  Wood,  b.  ii.  c.  3* 

But  an  acquittance  is  only  an  evidence  of  payment,  and 
by  the  common  law  was  not  pleadable,  becaufe  it  is  bo 
deed.  But  now,  by  the  ftatute  of  4  Anne,  c.  16.  where 
an  aftion  of  debt  (hall  be  brought  on  a  (Ingle  bill  or  on  a 
judgment,  if  the  defendant  hath  paid  the  money  due  there¬ 
upon,  fuch  payment  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  fuch  aftion : 
and  where  an  aftion. -of  debt  is  brought  upon  a  bond  con¬ 
ditioned  to  be  void  on  payment  of  a  fmaller  fum,  at  a  day 
and  place  certain ;  if  the  defendant  hath  paid,  before  the 
aftion  brought,  the  principal  and  intereft  due  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  fuch  bond,  though  not  ftrffitly  according  to  the 
condition,  yet  it  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  aftion  :  and 
on  payment  into  court  of  principal,  intereft,  andcofts,  the 
fame  (hall  be  a  full  difcharge  of  the  bond.  S.  is,  13. 
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An  acquittance  in  full  of  all  accounts  /hall  be  extended 
only  to  accounts.  Wood,  b.  ii.  c.  3. 

An  acquittance  in  full  of  all  demands  will  difcharge  all 
debts  except  fuch  as  are  upon  fpecialty  under  feal :  for 
thefe  can  only  be  deftroyed  by  fome  other  fpecialty  of  equal 
force,  as  a  general  releafe.  Cro.  Ja.  650. 

If  a  rent  is  behind  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  land¬ 
lord  makes  an  acquittance  of  the  lalt  that  is  due,  all  the 
reft  are  prefumed  to  be  paid,  and  the  law  will  admit  no 
proof  againft  this  prefumption.  1  Injl.  373. 

ACRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
where  the  Englifti,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  ftrong  forts, 
and  each  fort  its  particular  village.  Lat.5.0.  lon.o.  2.W. 

Acra  was  all'o  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerufalem,  on  which 
flood  the  lower  town,  which  was  Old  Jerufalem  ;  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  Zion,  or  the  city  of  David.  Pro¬ 
bably  called  Acra,  from  the  fortrefs  which  Antiochus 
built  there  in  order  to  annoy  the  temple,  and  which  Simon 
Maccabaeus  took  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

Acra  Japygia,  anciently  called  Salentiaby  Ptolemy; 
now  Capo  di  San  Maria  di  Leuca  :  a  promontory  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Otranto,  where  for¬ 
merly  was  a  town,  now  lying  in  ruins,  on  the  Ionian  fea, 
over  againft  the  Montes  Acroceraunii  of  Epirus. 

ACRzE,  anciently  a  tow'n  of  Sicily,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  called  Acrenfes.  It  flood  to  the  fouth  of  Syracufe, 
at  the  diftance  of  twenty-four  miles,  near  the  place  now 
called  the  monaftery  of  Santa  Maria  d’Arcia. 

ACRAGAS,  or  Agragas,  fo  called  by  the  Greeks, 
and  fometimes  by  the  Romans,  but  more  generally  Agri- 
gentum  by  the  latter,  was  a  town  of  Sicily.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  ftrength,  ftanding  on  the  top  of  a  very  fteep  rock, 
and  waftied  on  the  fouth  fide  by  the  river  Acragas,  now 
called  Fiumc  di  Gergenti,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the  Hyp- 
fa,  with  a  citadel  to  the  fouth-eaft,  externally  lurrounded 
by  a  deep  gulf,  which  made  it  inacceflible  but  on  the  fide 
next  the  town.  It  was  famous  for  the  tyrant  Phalaris  and 
his  brazen  bull.  They  were  a  people  luxurious  in  their 
tables,  and  magnificent  in  their  dwellings ;  of  whom  Em¬ 
pedocles,  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  fays,  that  they  lived  to¬ 
day  as  if  they  were  to  die  to-morrow,  and  built  as  if  they 
were  to  live  for  ever.  The  country  round  the  city  was 
laid  out  in  vine  and  olive  yards,  in  the  produce  of  which 
they  carried  on  a  great  and  profitable  commerce  with  Car¬ 
thage.  Lat.  37.  20.  Ion.  13.  30.  E. 

ACR.ASIA,/.  Intemperance,  [from  priv.  and 
xcqavviM,  to  mix.  ]  The  ancients  mixed  one  pint  of  wine 
with  fouror  five  of  Water.  Afclepiadesorderedhalf  wine  and 
half  water;  hence  wine  unmixed  was  called  acrafia,  which 
we  conftrue  intemperance ;  for  the  Latin  word  tempero  is 
of  the  fame  import  as  to  mix.  Hence  the  word 

was  applied  to  excefs,  as  in  eating,  drinking,  venery,  &c. 
By  Hippocrates,  and  fome  others,  it  fignifies  imbecility. 
By  phyficians,  it  means  the  predominancy  of  one  quality 
above  another,  either  with  regard  to  artificial  mixtures, 
or  the  humours  of  the  body. 

ACRATH,  anciently  a  place  in  Mauritania  Tingitana, 
now  fuppofed  to  be  Velez  de  Gomara:  a  fortified  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a  citadel  and  commodious  har¬ 
bour  on  the  Mediterranean,  fcarcely  a  mile  diftant  from 
Penon  de  Velez,  a  Spanifh  fort.  Lat.  34.  45.  lon.5.0.  W. 

ACRATISMA,  f.  a  breakfast.  The  derivation  of 
this  word  is  the  fame  as  that  of  acrafia,  becaufe  the  wine 
ufed  on  this  occafion  was  not  mixed  with  water.  A  break  - 
faft  among  the  old  Greeks  confifting  of  a  morfel  of  bread 
fteeped  in  wine. 

Children  and  weakly  people  ftiould  not  omit  this  meal. 
Our  breakfafts  fhould  conlift  of  the  harder  kinds  of  ali¬ 
ment,  to  promote  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  faliva. 

ACRE,  or  Acra,  a  fea-port  town  in  Syria.  It  was 
formerly  called  Ptolemais,  and  is  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  was 
very  famous  in  the  time  of  the  crufadoes,  and  underwent 
feveral  fieges  both  by  the  Chriftians  and  Saracens.  It  is 
lituated  at  the  north  angle  of  a  bay,  which  extends  in  a 
femicircle  of  three  leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of  Carmel. 
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During  the  crufades,  the  pofteftion  of  this  town  was 
long  difputed  by  the  Chriftians  and -Saracens.  In  1192  it 
was  taken  from  the  latter  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  and 
Philip  of  France ;  and  they  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  who  kept  polfeflion  of  it  100  years, 
when  it  was  retaken  by  the  Saracens,  and  aimed  entirely 
deftroyed.  This  event  is  rendered  memorab'e  by  an  adt 
of  Angular  refolution  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  A 
number  of  beautiful  young  nuns,  terrified  at  the  profpedt 
of  being  expofed  to  the  brutal  luft  of  the  infidels,  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid  the  violation  of  their  chaftity  by  render¬ 
ing  themfelves  objects  of  averlion.  With  this  view  they 
cut  off  their  nofes  and  mangled  their  faces.  The  Sara- 
rens,  inflamed  with  refentment  at  a  lpedtacle  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  immediately 
put  them  all  to  the  fword.  After  the  expulfion  of  the 
crufaders,  it  remained  almoft  deferted  ;  but  in  our  tim’e 
has  again  revived  by  the  induftry  of  Daher ;  and  the 
works  eredted  by  Djezzar,  within  the  laft  fifteen  years,  have 
rendered  it  one  of  the  principal  towns  upon  the  coaft. 
The  mofque  of  this  pacha  is  boafted  as  a  mafter-piece  of 
eaftern  tafte.  The  bazar,  or  covered  market,  is  not  infe¬ 
rior  even  to  thofe  of  Aleppo  ;  and  its  public  fountain  fur- 
paffes  in  elegance  thofe  of  Damafcus,  though  the  water  is 
of  a  very  indifferent  quality.  The  pacha  has  derived  the 
more  honour  from  thefe  works,  as  he  was  himfelf  both 
the  engineer  and  architect :  he  formed  the  plans,  drew  the 
defigns,  and  fuperintended  the  execution. 

Corn  and  cotton  form  the  bafis  of  the  commerce  of 
Acre,  which  is  becoming  more  flourifhing  everyday.  Of 
late,  the  pacha,  by  an  abufe  common  throughout  all  the 
Turkifh  empire,  has  monopolized  all  the  trade  in  his  own 
hands;  no  cotton  can  be  fold  but  to  him,  and  from  him 
every  purchafe  mult  be  made.  In  vain  have  the  Euro¬ 
pean  merchants  claimed  the  privileges  granted  them  by 
the  fultan  :  Djezzar  replied,  that  he  was  the  fultan  in  his 
country,  and  continued  his  monopoly.  Thefe  merchants 
in  general  are  French,  and  have  fix  houfes.at  Acre,  w  ith 
a  conful :  an  imperial  agent  too  is  lately  fettled  there  ;  alfo 
a  relident  for  Ruflia. 

That  part  of  the  bay  of  Acre  in  which  fliips  anchor 
with  the  greateft  fecurity  lies  to  the  north  of  mount  Car¬ 
mel,  below  the  village  of  Haifa  (commonly  called  Caifla). 
The  bottom  is  good  holding  ground,  and  does  not  chafe 
the  cables ;  but  the  harbour  is  open  to  the  north-weft  wind, 
which  blows  violently  along  all  this  coaft.  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  which  commands  it  to  the  fouth,  is  a  flattened  cone, 
and  very  rocky  ;  it  is  about  2000  feet  high.  We  ftill  find 
among  the  bramble  wild  vines  and  olive  trees,  W'hich 
prove  that  induftry  has  formerly  been  employed  even  in 
this  ungrateful  foil.  On  the  fumriiit  is  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  prophet  Elias,  which  affords  an  extenfive  profpedt 
over  fea  and  land.  It  is  20  miles  S.  of  Tyre,  and  37  N. 
of  Jerufalem.  Lat.  32.  40.  Ion.  39.  25.  E. 

AcRE,yi  in  the  Mogul’s  dominions,  the  fame  with  lack, 
and  fignifies  the  fum  of  100,000  rupees;  the  rupee  is  of 
the  value  of  the  French  crown  of  three  livres,  or  thirty 
fols  of  Holland;  and  100  lacks  of  rupees  make  a  cou- 
ron  in  Indoftan,  or  10,000,000  rupees :  the  pound  fterling 
is  about  eight  rupees ;  according  to  which  proportion,  a 
lack  of  rupees  amounts  to  12,500k  fterling. 

Acre,/  [acre,  Sax.]  the  univerfal  meafure  of  land  in 
Britain.  The  word  did  not  originally  fignify  a  determined 
quantity  of  land,  but  any  open  ground,  efpecially  a  wide 
champaign ;  and  in  this  antique  fenfe  it  feems  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Caftle-acre,  Weft-acre, 
See.  An  acre  in  England  contains  four  fquare  roods,  a 
rood  40  perches  or  poles  of  16A  feet  each  by  fratute.  S  et 
this  meafure  does  not  prevail  in  all  parts  of  England,  as 
the  length  of  the  pole  varies  in  different  counties,  and  is 
called  cuftoroary  meafure,  the  difference  running  from  the 
j6£  feet  to  28.  The  acre  is  alfo  divided  into  10  fquare 
chains,  of  22  yards  each,  that  is,  4840  fquare  yards. 

The  French  acre,  arpent,  contains  i-‘-  Englifh  acre,  or 
54,450  fquare  Englifh  feet,  whereof  the  Englifh  acrecon- 
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tains  only  43,560.  The  Strafburg  acre  is  about  half  an 
Englifti  acre.  The  Welfh  acre  contains  commonly  tw6 
Englifh  ones.  The  Irilh  acre  is  equal  to  1  acre,  2  roods, 
and  19  perches  Englilh. 

Dr.  Grew  attempts  to  afcertain  the  number  of  acres  in 
England,  which,  according  to  him,  amounts  to  46  mil¬ 
lions  and  80,000.  The  United  Provinces  are  faid  to  con¬ 
tain  4,382,000  acres:  the  province  of  Holland  but  one 
million  of  acres.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  according  to  calculations  lately  made  by  order 
of  congrefs,  contains  589  millions  of  acres,  exclufive  of 
water,  which  is  computed  at  51  millions  more. 

Acre-fight,  an  old  fort  of  duel  fought  by  Englifh 
and  Scottifh  combatants,  between  the  frontiers  of  their 
kingdoms,  with  fword  and  lance  :  it  was  alfo  called  camp¬ 
fight,  and  the  combatants  champions,  from  the  open  field 
being  the  ftage  of  trial. 

Acre-tax,  a  tax  laid  on  land  at  fo  much  per  acre.  In 
fome  places  this  is  alfo  called  acre-fhot.  Impofitions  on 
lands  in  the  great  level  are  to  be  raifed  by  a  proportionable 
acre-tax,  2o  Car.  II.  cap.  8.  An  acre-tax  of  2s.  6d.  per 
acre,  for  draining  Hadenham-level,  13  Geo.  I.  cap.  18. 

ACREA,yi  alfo  Acroteria,  the  extremities,  i.  e.  the 
legs,  arms,  nofe,  and  ears.  Coldnefs  in  the  extremities, 
which  do  not  ealily  warm,  are  bad  prefagds  in  fevers. 

ACRIBEIA,/!  a  term  purely  Greek,  literally  denoting 
an  exquifite  or  delicate  accuracy;  fometimes  ufed  in  our 
language,  for  want  of  a  word  of  equal  fignlncation. 

ACRID,  adj  [ acer ,  Lat.]  Of  a  hot  biting  talie ;  bitter; 
fo  as  to  leave  a  painful  heat  upon  the  organs  of  tafte. — 
Bitter  and  acrid  differ  only  by  the  (harp  particles  of  the 
firft  being  involved  in  a  greater  quantity  of  oil  than  thofe 
of  the  laft.  Arbuthnot. 

Acrid  Medicines  are  fubffances  of  a  penetrating 
pungency:  applied  to  the  fkin,  they  inflame  it ;  chewed, 
they  promote  a  difcharge  of  the  faliva ;  and,  fnuffed  up 
the  nofe,  they  provoke  fneezing.  Confidered  as  the  fub- 
jeffs  of  pharmacy,  they  may  be  divided  into  claffes,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  yield  their  acrimony  ;  which  they  do,  iff, 
by  diftillation.  Thusmuffard,  horfe-radifh,  fcurvy-grafs,. 
&c.  give  out  their  properties.  2dly,  By  infufion  only,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  the  greater  celandine,  pyrethrum,  & c. 
3dly,  Neither  by  infufion  nor  diftillation,  as  happens  with 
the  arum,  dracunculus,  &c.  The  general  effects  of  acrid 
medicines  are  to  ftimulate  the  folids,  and  to  dilfolve  tena¬ 
cious  juices.  In  leucophlegmatic  habits,  they  are  power¬ 
ful  expectorants,  deobftruents,  diuretics,  and  emmena- 
o-ogues;  and,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  they  are  good 
diaphoretics.  In  constitutions  difpofed  to  inflammation, 
or  where  there  is  already  a  degree  of  irritation,  where  the 
'juices  are  too  thin  and  acrid,  or  the  vifcera  not  found,  thefe 
medicines  are  not  to  be  ufed,  for  they  aggravate  thefe  dif- 
orders.  The  trouble  which  acrid  medicines  give  to  the 
Itomach,  is  that  on  which  their  virtue  frequently  depends. 

ACRTDOPH  AGI,  in  the  ancient  geography,  an  Ethio¬ 
pian  people,  reprefented  as  inhabiting  near  the  deferts, 
and  to  have  fed  on  locufts.  This  latter  circumftance  their 
name  imports;  the  word  being  compounded  of  the  Greek 
axpK,  locuft,  and  (pccyu ,  to  eat.  We  have  the  following 
account  of  them  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  Their  ftature  was 
lower  than  that  of  other  men ;  they  were  meagre,  and  ex 2 
tremely  black.  In  the  fpring,  high  weft  winds  drove 
from  the  defert  to  their  quarter  locufts  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fize,  and  remarkable  for  the  fqualid  colour  of  their 
win^s.  So  great  was  the  number  of  thefe  infedts,  that 
they  were  the  only  fuftenance  of  the  barbarians,  who  took 
them  in  the  following  manner  : — At  the  diftance  of  fome 
ftadia  from  their  habitations  there  was  a  wide  and  deep 
valley.  They  filled  this  valley  with  wood  and  wild  herbs, 
with  which  their  country  abounded.  When  the  cloud  of 
locufts  appeared,  which  were  driven  on  by  the  wind,  they 
fet  fire  to  the  fuel  which  they  had  collected.  The  fmoke 
which  arofe  from  this  immenfe  fire  was  fo  thick,  that  the 
(locufts,  in  crofting  the  valley,  were  ftifled  by  it,  and  fell 
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in  heaps  on  the  ground.  The  paffage  of  the  locufts  being 
thus  intercepted  for  many  days,  they  made  alargeprovi- 
fion  of  thofe  infedls.  As  their  country  produced  great 
quantities  of  fait,  they  falted  them,  to  render  them  more 
palatable,  and  to  make  them  keep  till  the  next  feafon. 
This  peculiar  fupply  was  their  foie  food  :  they  had  nei¬ 
ther  herds  nor  flocks.  They  were  unacquainted  with  fifti- 
ing  ;  for  they  lived  at  a  diftance  from  the  lea.  They  were 
very  adlive,  and  ran  with  great  fwiftnefs.  But  their  life 
was  not  of  long  duration;  it  exceeded  not  forty  years; 
and  the  clofe  of  it  was  extremely  miferable;  for,  in 
their  old  age,  winged  lice  of  different,  but  all  of  ugly, 
forms,  bred  in  their  bodies.  This  malady,  which  began 
in  the  bread  and  belly,  foon  fpread  through  the  whole 
frame.  The  patient  at  firft  felt  an  itching;  and  the  agree¬ 
able  fenfation  produced  by  his  fcratching  of  himfelf,  pre¬ 
ceded  a  moft  deplorable  calamity.  For  when  thofe  lice, 
which  had  bred  in  his  body,  forced  their  way  out,  they 
caufed  effufions  of  corrupt  blood,  with  excruciating  pains 
in  the  (kin.  The  unhappy  man,  with  lamentable  cries, 
.was  induftrious  himfelf  to  make  paffages  for  them  with 
his  nails.  In  fhort,  thefe  lice  iffued  forth  fucceffively 
from  the  wounds  made  by  the  hands  of  the  patient,,  as 
from  a  velfel  full  of  holes,  and  in  fuch  numbers  that  is 
w'as  impoflible  to  exterminate  them.  Whether  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  dreadful  diftemper  was  occafioned  by  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  or  by  a  peftilen~ 
tial  quality  of  their  climate,  it  is  difficult  to  determine* 
Indeed,  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  whole  account,  we 
muff:  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

But  though  the  circumftance  of  thefe  people  (hould  be 
deemed  fabulous,  yet  may  the  acridophagia  be  true.  It  is 
well  known,  that  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  See.  frequently  tife  locufts  as  food.  A  late  tra^ 
veller,  Dr.  Sparrman,  informs  us,  “  That  locufts  fome¬ 
times  afford  a  high  treat  to  the  more  unpoliftied  and  re¬ 
mote  hordes  of  the  Hottentots;  when,  as  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  after  an  interval  of  eight,  ten,  or  twenty,  years,  they 
make  their  appearance  in  incredible  numbers.  At  thefe 
times  they  come  from  the  north,  migrating  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  and  do  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  impeded  by  any 
obftacles,  but  fly  boldly  on,  and  are  drowned  in  the  fea 
whenever  they  come  to  it.  The  females  of  this  race  of 
infefts,  which  are  moft  apt  to  migrate,  and  are  chiefly 
eaten,  are  faid  not  to  be  able  to  fly  ;  partly  by  reafon  cf 
the  (hortnefs  of  their  wings;  and  partly  on  account  of' 
their  being  heavy  and  diftended  with  eggs  ;  and,  (hortly 
after  they  have  laid  thefe  in  the  fand,  they  arc  faid  to  die. 
It  is  particularly  of  thefe  that  the  Hottentots  make  a 
brown  coffee -coloured  foup,  which,  at  the  fame  time, 
acquires  from  the  eggs  a  fat  and  greafy  appearance.  The 
Hottentots  are  highly  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  thefe  lo¬ 
cufts,  though  they  are  fure  to  deftroy  every  bit  of  ver¬ 
dure  on  the  ground  ;'  but  the  Hottentots  make  thenr- 
felves  ample  amends  for  this  lofs,  by  falling  foul  on  the 
animals  themfelves,  eating  them  in  fuch  quantities  as  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  days  to  get  vilibly  fatter  and  in  better 
condition  than  before.” 

The  Abbe  Poiret,  alfo,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Infers 
of  Barbary  and  Numidia,  informs  us,  “  That  the  Moors 
make  locufts  a  part  of  their  food  ;  that  they  go  to  hunt 
them ;  fry  them  in  oil  and  butter  ;  and  fell  them  publicly 
at  Tunis,  at  Bonne,”  &c. 

From  thefe  accounts,  we  may  fee  the  folly  of  that  dif- 
pute  among  divines  about  the  nature  of  St.  John’s  food  in 
the  wildernefs  :  fome  maintaining  the  original  word  to  fig- 
nify  the  fruits  of  certain  trees ;  others,  a  kind  ol  birds, 
&c.  but  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
text  were  at  leaf!  the  moft  orthodox,  although  their  ar¬ 
guments  were  perhaps  not  fo  ftrong  as  they  might  have 
been,  had  they  had  an  opportunity  ot  quoting  fuch  au¬ 
thors  as  the  above. 

ACRIMONIOUS,  adj.  Abounding  with  acrimony; 
Iharp;  corroiive. — If  gall  cannot  be  rendered  acrimonious^ 
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and  bitter  of  itfelf,  then  whatever  acrimony  or  amaritude 
redounds  in  it,  rauft  be  from  the  admixture  of  melancho¬ 
ly.  Harvey. 

ACRIMONY,  f.  [acrimonia,  Lat.]  Sharpnefs,  corro- 
fivenefs.' — There  be  plants  that  have  a  milk  in  them  when 
they  are  cut ;  as,  figs,  old  lettuce,  fow-thiftles,  and  fpurge. 
The  caufe  may  be  an  inception  of  putrefadtion :  for  thofe 
milks  have  all  an  acrimony ,  though  one  would  think  they 
thould  be  ldnitive.  Bacon. — Sharpnefs  of  temper,  feverity, 
bitternefs  of  thought  or  language. — John  the  Baptift  fet 
himfelf,  with  much  acrimony  and  indignation,  to  baffle 
this  fenfelefs  arrogant  conceit  of  theirs,  which  made  them 
huff  at  the  dodfrine  of  repentance,  as  a  thing  below  them, 
and  not  at  all  belonging  to  them.  South. 

Acrimony,  in  medicine,  is  a  term  applied  to  any  fub- 
ftancgs  that  produce  particular  fenfations  from  the  adtion 
of  that  ftimulus  which  they  pofiefs,  and  which  we  exprefs 
by  the  different  terms,  fharpnefs,  eagemefs,  tartnefs,  acid, 
alkali,  &c.  and  it  is  allb  applicable  to  fome  ftates  of  the 
humours  in  the  human  body,  as  acrimony  of  the  bile,  and 
other  materials,  which  are,  by  the  laws  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  conltantly  thrown  out  of  the  machine,  in  order 
that  the  humours  may  be  kept  in  a  found  ftate;  for,  ex¬ 
cept  when  in  a  morbid  ftate,  they  are  free  from  all  acri¬ 
mony.  When  in  a  morbid  ftate,  we  have  different  fpecies 
of  acrimony;  fuch  as  acrimony  of  the  gout,  rheumatifm, 
fcrophula,  cancer,  &c.  which  are  judged  of,  and  denomi¬ 
nated,  from  the  effedls  they  produce  on  the  habit.  Hence, 
we  fay,  complaints  of  this  nature  originate  from  an  acri¬ 
monious  humour,  fui  generis. 

ACR1SIUS,  king  of  Argos,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  being 
told  by  the  oracle  that  he  fhould  be  killed  by  his  grand¬ 
child,  fhut  up  his  only  daughter  Danae  in  a  brazen  tow¬ 
er  :  but  Jupiter,  coming  down  in  a  golden  fhower,  begot 
Perfeus  upon  her:  after  Perfeus  had  (lain  the  Gorgons, 
he  carried  Medufa’s  head  to  Argos ;  which  Acrifius  fee¬ 
ing,  was  turned  into  a  ftatue. 

ACRITAS,  a  promontory  of  MefTenia,  running  into 
the  lea,  and  forming  the  beginning  of  the  bay  of  Melfene. 
Now  called  Capo  di  Gallo,  between  Methone  to  the  weft, 
and  Coroneto  the  eaft,  where  the  Sinus  Coronaeus  begins. 

ACRlTUDE,/!  An  acrid  tafte;  a  biting  heat  on,  the 
palate. — In  green  vitriol,  with  its  aftringent  and  fvveetilh 
taftes,  is  joined  fome  acritude  Grew. 

ACROAMATICAL,  adj.  [ax^oatpcai,  Gr.  I  hear.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  deep  learning  ;  the  oppofite  of  exo- 
terical . 

ACROAMATICI,  a  denomination  given  the  difci- 
ples  or  followers  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  who  were  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  fecretsof  the  inner  or  acroamatic  philofophy. 

ACROATICS,/!  [axgoxhy.cc,  Gr. ]  Ariftotle*s  ledlures 
to  his  difciples  were  of  two  kinds,  exoteric  and  acroatic. 
The  acroatic  were  thofe  to  which  only  his  own  difciples 
and  intimate  friends  were  admitted  ;  whereas  the  exote¬ 
ric  were  public,  and  open  to  all.  But  there  are  other 
differences.  The  acroatic  were  fet  apart  for  the  higher 
and  more  abftrufe  fubjedls  ;  the  exoteric  were  employed 
in  rhetorical  and  civil  [peculations. 

ACRO  ATHOUM,  or  Acrothoum,  anciently  a  town 
fituated  on  the  top  of  mount  Athos,  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  according  to  Mela,  were  longer  lived  by  half  than 
in  any  other  country :  called  by  the  modern  Greeks 
Ayiov  ofo; ;  by  the  Italians,  La  Cima  di  Monte  Santo. 

ACROBATICA,  or  Acrobaticum,  [from  ax% a?, 
high,  and  Bdl'to,  or  |3aaw,  I  go. J  An  ancientengine,  where¬ 
by  people  were  railed  aloft,  that  they  might  fee  more 
conveniently  about  them.  The  a-crobatica  among  the 
Greeks  amounted  to  the  fame  with  what  they  call  J'canfo- 
rium  among  the  Latins.  Authors  are  divided  as  to  the 
office  of  this  engine.  Turnebus  and  Barbaras  take  it  to 
have  been  of  the  military  kind,  railed  by  befiegers,  high 
enough  to  overlook  the  walls,  and  difcover  the  ftate  of 
things  on  the  other  fide.  Baldus  rather  fuppofes  it  a  kind 
c[  moveable  fcaft'old,  or  cradle,  contrived  for  raifing 
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painters,  plafterefs,  and  other  workmen,  to  the  tops  of 
houfes,  trees,  &c.  Some  fufpedt  that  it  might  have  been 
ufed  for  both  purpofes ;  which  is  the  opinion  of  Vitruvius 
and  Aquinas. 

ACROCERAUNIA,  or  Montes  Ceraunii,  moun¬ 
tains  running  out  into  the  fea  (fo  called  from  their  being 
often  thunder-ftruck),  feparating  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the 
Adriatic;  where  Illyria  ends  and  Epirus  begins;  now 
called  Monti  della  Chimera. 

ACROCHORDON,  [from  a*p<Kr  extreme,  and  %op&?, 
a  firing. }  This  is  one  initance,  which,  as  Galen  obferves, 
Ihews  the  oddity  of  the  analogies  by  which  the  ancients 
gave  name  to  things.  This  name  they  gave  to  a  fort  of 
warts,  from  their  being  fituated  on  the  Tkin.  Wifeman 
calls  them  penlile  warts.  Galen  in  his  Def.  Med.  fays  it 
is  a  round  excrefcence  on  the  Ikin,  with  a  Header  bale  ; 
fo  that  the  excrefcence  feems  to  hang  by  a  firing.  Some¬ 
times  they  fuddenly  difappear,  at  others  they  inflame  or 
fuppurate.  Celfus  obferves,  that  if  they  are  cut  out, 
they  leave  no  root,  fo  do  not  grow  again. 

ACROCHORISMUS,[from  extreme,  and  xopstw, 
to  dance.]  An  exercife  of  dancing,  with  violent  motions 
of  the  legs  and  arms.  Schulzius  fays,  they  joined  head 
to  head,  and  hand  to  hand,  and  ftrove  to  pulh  one  ano¬ 
ther  out  of  their  places. 

ACROCORINTHUS,  a  high  and  fteep  hill,  hanging 
over  the  city  of  Corinth,  which  was  takeowithin  the  walls, 
as  an  acropolis,  or  citadel.  On  its  top  flood  a  temple  of 
Venus  ;  and  lower  down  iftiied  the  fountain  Pyrene. 

ACROMION,  /  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  thefca- 
pula  or  fhoulder-blade.  See  Anatomy. 

ACROMONOGRAMMAT1CUM,/.  in  poetry,  a  kind 
of  poem,  wherein  every  fubfequent  verfe  begins  with  the 
letter  wherewith  the  immediately  preceding  one  termi¬ 
nated. 

ACRON,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Agrigentum,  who 
firft  thought  of  lighting  large  fires,  and  purifying  the  air 
with  perfumes,  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  peftilence  that  ravaged 
Athens,  and  w  hich  was  attended  with  fuccefs.  He  lived 
about  473  years  before  the  Cnriftian  tera. 

Acron,  a  territory  on  the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea,  in 
Africa,  bordering  on  the  Fantyneon  country.  The  Dutch 
have  a  fort  here  called  Fort  Patience  ;  and  under  it  is  a 
village,  inhabited  only  by  filhermen.  The  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  addicted  to  hulbandry,  and  fell  their  corn  to  other 
countries.  There  is  plenty  of  game,  which  is  very  com¬ 
modious  for  the  Dutch  factory.  The  people  are  very  ig¬ 
norant,  and  go  naked  like  the  reft  of  the  negroes.  This 
is  called  Little  Acron ;  for  Great  Acron  is  farther  inland, 
and  is  a  kind  of  republic. 

ACRONIUS  Lacus  (Mela) ;  a  fmall  lake  formed  by 
the  Rhine,  foon  after  its  rife  out  of  the  Alps,  and  after 
palling  the  greater  lake  at  Conftance,  called  Venctus ,  and 
now  the  Bodengee,  or  lake  of  Conftance. 

ACRONYCAL,  adj.  [from  fummvs,  and  w^y 

vox;  importing  the  beginning  of  night.]  In  aftronomy,  is 
faid  of  a  ftar  or  planet,  when  it  is  oppofite  to  the  fun.  It 
is  from  the  Greek  <zHpovv%o?,  the  point  or  extremity  of 
night,  becaufe  the  ftar  rofe  at  fun-fet,  or  the  beginning 
of  night,  and  fet  at  fun-rife,  or  the  end  of  night;  and  fo 
it  fhone  all  the  night. 

The  acronycal  is  one  of  the  three  Greek  poetic  rifings 
and  fettings  of  the  ftars;  and  Hands  diftinguifhed  from 
cofmical  and  heliacal.  And  by  means  of  which,  for 
want  of  accurate  inftruments,  and  other  obfervations,  they 
might  regulate  the  length  of  their  year. 

ACRONYCALLY,  adv.  [from  acronycal. ^  At  the  a- 
cronycal  time. — He  is  tempeftuous  in  the  furnmer,  when 
he  rifes  heliacally,  and  rainy  in  the  winter,  when  he  rifes 
acronycally.  Dry  den. 

ACROPATHOS,  [ from  aix-po?,  extreme,  and  7ra0oc,  a 
difeafe.]  It  literally  lignifies  a  difeafe  at  the  height,  or,  a 
difeafe  which  affedts  any  fuperior  part  of  the  body,  Hip¬ 
pocrates  applies  it  to  the  internal  orifice  of  the  uterus; 
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when  affefied ;  to  occult  cancers,  and  to  cancers  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  to  didinguifh  them  from  thofe  that 
are  Inward. 

ACROPOLIS,  the  citadel,  and  one  of  the  divifions  of 
Athens;  called  Polls ,  becaufe  confirming  tire  fil'd  and 
original  city;  and  the  Upper  Polis,  to  didinguifh  it  from 
tire  Lower,  which  was  afterwards  built  round  it  in  a  large 
open  plain,  the  Acropolis  danding  on  a  rock  or  eminence 
in  the  heart  of  this  plain  :  and  hence  its  name:  To  the 
north  it  had  a  wall,  built  by  the  Pelafgi,  and  therefore 
called  Pelafgic,  and  to  the  fouth  a  wall,  by  Cynton  the 
fon  of  Miitiades,  out  of  the  Perfian  fpoils,  many  ages  af¬ 
ter  the  building  of  the  north  wall.  It  had  nine  gates,  and 
was  therefore  called  Enneapylon  ;  yet  but  one  principal 
gate  or  entrance,  the  afcent  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of 
fieps  of  white  marble,  built  by  Pericles  with  great  mag¬ 
nificence'. 

ACROPOLITA  (George),  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
Byzantine  hiftory,  was  born  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  year 
12  20,  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  John 
DucasatNice.  He  was  employed  in  the  mod  important 
affairs  of  the  empire  ;  being  fent  ambaffador  to  Larifla,  to 
edablidi  a  peace  with  Michael  of  Epirus ;  and  was  condi- 
tuted  judge  to  try  Michael  Comnenas,  fufpected  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  a  confpiracy.  Theodorus  Lafcaris,  the  fon  of 
John,  whom  he  had  taught  logic,  appointed  him  gover¬ 
nor  of  all  the  wedern  provinces  in  his  empire.  In  1255, 
he  was  taken  pri Toner  in  a  war  with  Michael  Angelus  : 
but  gaining  his  liberty  in  1260,  by  means  of  the  emperor 
Palaeologus,  he  was  lent  by  him  ambaffador  to  Condan- 
tine  prince  of  Bulgaria  ;  and  was  employed  in  feveral  other 
negotiations.  He  wrote,  A  Continuation  of  the  Greek 
Hidory,  from  the  taking  of  Condantinople  by  the  Latins 
till  it  was  recovered  by  Michael  Palaeologus  in  1261,  which 
makes  part  of  the  Byzantine  hidory  ;  a  Treatife  concern¬ 
ing  Faith,  Virtue,  and  the  Soul ;  an  Expofition  of  the 
Sermons  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen;  and  other  pieces. 

ACROSPIRE,  j.  [from  and  Gr.]  A 

fhoot  or  fprout  from  the  end  of  feeds  before  they  are  put 
into  the  ground. — Many  corns  will  fmilt,  or  have  their 
pulp  turned  into  a  fubdance  like  thick  cream;  and  will 
fend  forth  their  fubdance  in  an  acrofpire.  Mortimer. 

ACROSPIRED,  part.  adj.  Having  fprouts,  or  having 
fhot  out. — For  want  of  turning,  when  the  malt  is  fpread  on 
the  floor,  it  comes  and  fprouts  at  both  ends,  which  is  cal¬ 
led  acrofpired,  and  is  fit  only  for  fwine.  Mortimer. 

ACROSS,  adv.  [from  a  for  at,  or  the  French  a  as  it  is 
ufed  in  a  tr avers,  and  crofs .]  Athwart,  laid  over  fome- 
thing  fo  as  to  crofs  it. — The  harp  hath  the  concave  not 
along  the  firings,  but  acrofs  the  firings ;  and  no  harp  hath 
the  found  fo  melting  and  prolonged  as  the  lrifli  harp.  Bacon. 

ACROSTIC,  f.  [ from axp©-  and  Gr.]  A  poem 
in  which  the  firfi  letter  of  every  line  being  taken,  makes 
up  the  name  of  the  perfon  or  thing  on  which  the  poem  is 
written. 

Acrostic,  adj.  That  which  relates  to  an  acrodic.— 
That  w'hich  contains  acrodics. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choofe  for  thy  command 
Some  peaceful  province  in  acrojlic  land: 

There  thou  may’ll  wings  difplay,  and  altars  raife, 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thoufand  ways.  Dryden. 

ACROSTICHUM,  f.  [ax§o;  and  Jummus  ordo. ] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  Alices  clafs.  The 
generic  character  is,  that  the  fructifications  cover  the 
whole  under  furface  of  the  frond. 

Defcription.  There  are  forty-four  fpecies  of  ferns,  of 
which  two  only  are  natives  of  Great-Britain,  the  ninth 
and  twenty-eighth.  They  both  grow  on  rocks  in  Wales, 
and  the  former  is  found  alfo  in  the  northern  counties,  and 
in  Scotland.  The  twenty-feventh  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
but  all  the  red  are  the  growth  of  hotter  climates,  as  the 
Ead  or  Wed  Indies,  Africa,  and  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  North- America. 


Species.  I.  Frond  Ample  undivided,  r.  Acrodichum 
lanceolatum  :  fronds  linear-lanceolate  acute,  fhoot  climb¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Ead  Indies  and  Cochin  China  ; 
dicking  to  trees. 

2.  Acrodichum  citrifollum  :  fronds  lanceolate-ovate 
quite  entire,  dioot  climbing.  This  is  a  native  of  America. 

3.  Acrodichum  heterophyllum  :  fronds  quite  entire 
fmooth  petiolate  ;  barren  ones  roundifh,  fertile  linear.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Ead  Indies,  Cochin  China,  and  Africa, 
in  woods. 

4.  Acrodichum  crinitum  :  fronds  ovate  obtufe  hirfute, 
crinite  above. 

5.  Acrodichum  pun&atum  :  fronds  heart-tongued,  acu¬ 
minate,  quite  entire,  dotted  above.  It  is  ufed  medici¬ 
nally  in  China,  where  it  was  fird  remarked  by  J.  Fothergill. 

6.  Acrodichum  fpicatum  :  fronds  fimple,  petiolate,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  attenuated  to  both  ends,  quite  entire,  lpike  ter¬ 
minal  linear..  This  was  found  by  Commerfon  in  the  idand 
of  Mauritius. 

7.  Acrodichum  lingua:  fronds  oblong  obtufe  entire 
petiolate,  fhoot  creeping.  8.  Acrodichum  hadatum  : 
frond  fimple  hadate.  Both  thefe  are  natives  of  Japan. 

II.  Frond  fimple  divided.  9.  Acrodichum  feptentrio- 
naie  :  fronds  naked  linear  laciniate.  It  grows  on  tufts 
refembling  at  firfi  fight  feme  rufhy  grafs,  on  clefts  of  rocks 
and  old  walls,  in  Yorkfnire,  Wedmoreland,  Wales,  and 
Scotland. 

10.  Acrodichum  audra’le  :  dipes  naked,  quite  fmooth, 
dichotomous  at  top,  with  five  or  fix  fubulate  rays,  and 
flowering  from  the  fides.  This  much  refembles  the  fore¬ 
going,  but  it  is  filvery,  and  more  regularly  divided  :  and 
grows  in  the  iiles  of  France  and  Bourbon. 

1 1 .  Acrodichum  petnnatum  :  naked,  perfetily  fimple, 
fpike  crefcent-diaped,  on  one  fide,  afeending,  compref- 
fed.  Hermann,  Morifon,  Ray,  and  Flukenet,  took  this 
plant  for  a  fpecies  of  grafs.  Petiver  alone  fufpedted  it  to 
be  a  fern,  as  it  proves  really  to  be.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Acrodichum  dichotomum  :  naked,  dichotomous, 
fpikes  on  one  fide,  afeending,  reflex,  compreflTed.  This 
refembles  the  pedlinatum  in  dem  and  fpike,  but  the  fiem 
has  many  more  forkings,  with  fpikes  to  each.  It  is  found 
in  China  and  the  Society  Idands. 

13.  Achrodichum  digitatum :  dipes  naked  three-fided, 
frond  digitate  linear  quite  entire  equal.  This  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon. 

14.  Acrodichum  ferrugineum  :  fronds  pinnatifid ;  pin- 
nas  linear  acute  fpreading  quite  entireconnate ;  ftipe  fmooth. 

15.  Acrodichum polypodioides  :  fronds  pinnatifid,  pinnas 
linear  obtufe  quite  entire  fpreading  crowned,  ltipe  fealy. 
Both  thefe  are  natives  of  Jamaica  and  Virginia. 

III.  Frond  pinnate.  16.  Acrodichum  aureum  :  pin- 
nas  alternate  tongue-fhaped  quite  entire  fmooth.  It  is  a 
native  of  Jamaica,  Dominica,  and  the  Society  Illes. 

17.  Acrodichum  rufum  :  pinnas  oblong-ovate  quite  en¬ 
tire  pubefeent.  This  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

18.  Acrodichum  puntiatum  :  leaflets  alternate  lanceo¬ 
late  quite  entire,  the  lowed  eared,  the  upper  ones  decur¬ 
rent,  the  upper  furface  dotted  fmooth.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  ifle  of  Bourbon. 

19.  Acrodichum  forbifolium  :  pinnas  oblong-ovate  en¬ 
tire  ferrate  acute,  dipes  fealy.  This  is  a  native  of  Jamai¬ 
ca  and  Domingo. 

20.  Acrodichum  areolatum :  pinnas  alternate  linear 
ferrate  at  top.  The  little  floriferous  buds  in  this  fpecies 
are  divided  into  two  phalanxes  by  the  longitudinal  nerves 
of  the  leaf,  and  are  difpofed  in  feveral  parts  tranfverfely  on 
each  fide.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

21.  Acrodichum  marginatum  :  pinnas  oblong  quite  en¬ 
tire  waved  acuminate,  dipe  naked.  22.  Achrodichum 
fantium:  fronds  lanceolate,  pinnas  linear-lanceolate  ga&- 
ferrate,  the  lower  ferratures  larged.  The  fird  of  thefe 
is  only  a  barren  frond  of  Pteris  grandifolia.  The  latter 
is  a  pplypodium. 

23.  Acrofii 
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23.  Acroftichum  platyneuron:  pinnas  alternate  ovate 
crenate  fertile  bowed  upwards.  This  fpecies  has  the  air 
of  common  polypody.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

24.  Acroftichum  trifoliatum :  leaflets  ternate  lanceolate. 
This  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

IV.  Frond  fubpinnate.  .  25.  Acroftichum  filiquofum : 
pinnas  alternate,  pinnulate  upwards,  linear,  the  lower 
ones  two-parted.  26.  Acroftichum  thalirtroides  :  pinnas 
alternate,  on  each  fide  pinnatifid,  the  barren  ones  broader. 
Natives  of  Ceylon.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  by  Koenig  to 
be  one  and  the  fame  fpecies. 

27.  Acroftichum  marantte  :  fronds  fubbipinnate,  pin¬ 
nas  oppofitely  coadunate,  very  hirfute  underneath,  a  little 
toothed  at  the  bafe.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe. 

28.  Acroftichum  ilvenfe  :  fronds  fubbipinnate,  pinnas 
oppofitely  coadunate,  obtufe,  hirfute  underneath,  quite 
entire  at  the  bafe.  This  has  a  great  fimilitude  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  but  it  is  fcarcely  longer  than  the  finger,  never  fo 
high  as  feven  inches.  It  is  allied  to  the  polypodies  by 
having  the  fructifications  in  dots,  but  they  are  clofely 
crowded. 

29.  Acroftichum  ebeneum  :  pinnas  feffile  oblong  finu- 
ate,  the  uppermolt  fhorteft  and  quite  entire.  30.  Acrof¬ 
tichum  furcatum  :  dichotomous,  leaflets  pinnate ;  pinnas 
parallel  lanceolate  approximating,  quite  entire.  V.  Frond 
bipinnate.  31.  Acroftichum  aculeatum  :  fronds  ftiper- 
decompound,  pinnas  bifid,  ftipes  prickly.  Thefe  are  all 
three  natives  of  Jamaica. 

32.  Acroftichum  cruciatum :  leaflets  oppofite  lanceo¬ 
late,  the  loweft  appendaged  croflwife.  It  is  a  native  of 
Cominica. 

33.  Acroftichum  barbarum  :  leaflets  oppofite,  pinnas 
lanceolate  obtufe  ferrate  feffile  alternate.  This  is  a  native 
of  Africa. 

34.  Acroftichum  calomelanos  :  pinnas  alternate  lanceo¬ 
late  acuminate  pinnatifid.  This  is  a  native  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Jamaica. 

35.  Acroftichum  viviparum :  fronds  viviparous,  pin¬ 
nas  in  pairs  one-fided,  pinnules  pinnatifid  forked  fubu- 
late,  bearing  the  fructifications  on  the  inner  margin.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon. 

36.  Acroftichum  velleum,  or  woolly  acroftichum  : 
fronds  bipinnate ;  all  the  pinnas  ovate  cordate  gafiied  on 
the  fide  and  very  hirfute  underneath.  This  is  a  native  of 

■  Madeira.  Found  there  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon. 

37.  Acroftichum  (implex  :  fronds  entire  fmooth  petiol- 
ed  ;  the  barren  ones  lanceolate  acuminate,  the  fertile  ones 
linear-lanceolate.  38.  Acroftichum  petiolatum  :  fronds 
entire  fmooth  petioled  ;  the  barren  ones  linear-lanceolate, 
the  fertile  ones  linear.  39.  Acroftichum  latifolium  : 
fronds  petioled,  broad>-lanceolate,  very  fmooth,  entire, 
margined  ;  the  fruit-bearing  ones  ovate-lanceolate  ;  flioots 
creeping.  40.  Acroftichum  villofum  :  fronds  broad-lan¬ 
ceolate,  fomewhat  crenulate,  villous  on  both  fides.  41. 
Acroftichum  mufcofum  :  fronds  petioled  entire  fcaly ; 
the  barren  ones  oblong-lanceolate  blunt,  the  fertile  ones 
linear-lanceolate.  42.  Acroftichum  ferrulatum:  fronds 
linear  toothed,  fruit-bearing  at  the  tip  ;  Ihoots  very  fliort 
rooting.  43.  Acroftichum  graminoides :  fronds  naked  li¬ 
near,  fubdichotomous  and  fruit-bearing  at  the  tip.  44. 
Acroftichum  fulplnireum  :  fronds  bipinnate,  pinnas  al¬ 
ternate  ovate  .  pinnatifid,  leaflets  retufe  ferrate. — Thefe 
are  all  natives  of  Jamaica. 

P ropagation  and  Culture.  Few  of  the  fpecies  have  been 
yet  introduced  into  gardens.  Thofe  of  Europe  may  be 
either  preferved  in  pots,  filled  with  gravel  and  limerub- 
bifh  ;  or  planted  on  walls  and  artificial  rocks.  The  thir- 
ty-fixth  fpecies,  with  fome  few  others,  may  be  preferved 
in  the  green-houfe  ;  but  the  greater  part,  being  natives  of 
very  hot  climates,  mull  be  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-pit. 

ACROSTOLIUM,  in  ancient  naval  architecture,  the 
extreme  part  of  the  ornament  ui'ed  on  the  prows  of  their 
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Ihips,  which  was  fornetimes  in  the  Ihape  of  a  buckler, 
helmet,  animal,  &c.  but  more  frequently  circular,  or  fpi-' 
ral.  It  was  ufual  to  tear  them  from  the  prows  of  van- 
quilhed  veffels,  and  fix  them  to  the  conquerors,  as  a  fignal 
of  victory. 

ACROTELEUTIC,  f  among  ecclefiaftic  writers,  an 
appellation  given  to  any  thing  added  to  the  end  of  a  plalm  ; 
as  the  Gloria  Patri,  or  Doxology. 

ACROrERIA,yi  [from  axpoy,  Gr.  the  extremity  of 
any  body.]  In  architecture,  fmall  pedeftals,  ufually  with¬ 
out  bales,  anciently  placed  at  the  middle  or  two  extremes 
of  pediments  or  frontifpieces,  ferving  to  fupport  the  fta- 
tues,  &c.  It  alfo  figniftes  the  figures  placed  as  ornaments 
on  the  tops  of  churches,  and  the  fliarp  pinnacles  that  Hand 
in  ranges  about  flat  buildings  with  rails  and  ballufters. 

Among  ancient  phyficians,  it  fignified  the  larger  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  It  has 
alfo  been  ufed  for  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  fornetimes 
for  the  eminences  or  procefles  of  bones. 

ACROTHYMION,/!  [from  acp®-, extreme,  and  Qvy.ovr 
thyme.]  A  fort  of  wart  deferibed  by  Cellus  as  hard, 
rough,  and  with  a  narrow  balls  and  broad  top ;  the  top  is 
of  the  colour  of  thyme,  it  eafily  fplits  and  bleeds.  This 
tumour  is  alfo  called  thymus. 

To  ACT,  v.  n.  [ago,  aBum ,  Lat.]  To  be  in  aCtion,  not 
to  reft.  To  perform  the  proper  functions.  To  praCtife 
arts  or  duties ;  to  conduCt  one’s  felf.  To  produce  effects 
in  fome  paffive  fubjert : 

Hence  ’tis  we  wait  the  wond’rous  caufe  to  find 
How  body  aBs  upon  impallive  mind.  Garth. 

The  ftomach,  the  inteftines,  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  bel¬ 
ly,  all  aB  upon  the  aliment;  befides,  the  chyle  is  not 
fucked,  but  fq.ueez.ed  into  the  mouths  of  the  Iarteals,  by 
the  aCtion  of  the  fibres  of  the  guts.  Arbutknot. 

To  Act,  v.  a.  To  bear  a  borrowed  character;  as,  a 
ftage-player.  To  counterfeit;  to  feign  by  aCtion : 

Honour  and  fhame  from  no  condition  rife; 

AB  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies*  Pope. 
Toartttate;  to  put  in  motion  ;  to  regulate  the  movements. 
— Perhaps  they  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  as  covetous  as 
Demas,  as  falfe  as  Judas,  and,  in  the  w  hole  courfe  of  their 
converfation,  aB ,  and  are  aB'ed ,  not  by  devotion,  but  de¬ 
fig  n.  South. 

Act ,J.  [aBum,  Lat.]  Something  done ;  a  deed  ;  an  ex¬ 
ploit,  whether  good  or  ill : 

The  confeious  wretch  mult  all  his  aBs  reveal ; 

Loth  to  confefs,  unable  to  conceal; 

From  the  firlt  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 

To  his  laft  hour  of  unrepenting  death.  Drydcn. 

Agency;  the  power  of  producing  an  effect.  ACtion;  the 
performance  of  exploits;  production  of  effetts: 

Who  forth  from  nothing  call'd  this  comely  frame, 

His  will  and  aB,  his  word  and  work,  the  fame.  Prior. 
The  doing  of  fome  particular  thing-,  afteptaken;  apur- 
pofe  executed.  A  ftate  of  reality;  effort. — God  alone  ex¬ 
cepted,  who  artually  and  eveiiaftingly  is  whatfoever  lie 
may  be,  and  which  cannot  hereafter  be  that  which  now  lies 
is  not;  all  other  things  belides  are  fomewhat  in  pollibiliu , 
which  as  yet  they  are  not  in  aB.  Hooker. — Incipient  agen¬ 
cy  ;  tendency  to  311  effort.  A  decree  of  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  or  ediCt  of  a  legiflature.. — They  make  edicts  for  ufti- 
ry  to  fupport  ufurers,  repeal  daily  any  wholefome  a  cl 
eltabliflied  again!!  the  rich,  and  provide  more  piercing 
fratutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  reltrain  the  poor.  Shake/pcar e . 
— Record  of  judicial  proceedings. — judicial  aBs  are  alt 
thofe  matters  which  relate  to  judicial  proceedings ;  and, 
being  reduced  into  w  riting  by  a  public  notary,  are  record 
ed  by  the  authority  of  the  judge.  Aylijfe. 

Act,  in  logic,  is  particularly  underlluod  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  to  difeern  and  examine, 
are  arts  off  the  underftanding;  to  judge  and  affirm  are  afts 
C  c  '  off 
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of  the  will.  There  are  voluntary  and  fpontaneous  afts ; 
the  former  are  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  foul,  the 
latter  without  its  privity  or  participation. 

Act,  in  the  univerfities,  fignifies  a  thefis  maintained  in 
public  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree  ;  or  to  iliew  the  capa¬ 
city  and  proficiency  of  a  ftudent.  The  candidates  for  a 
degree  of  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts  are  to  hold  philofo- 
phical  adts ;  and  thofe  for  bachelor  of  divinity,  theologi¬ 
cal  afts,  &c.  At  Oxford,  the  time  when  mailers  or  doc¬ 
tors  complete  their  degrees  is  alfo  called  the  aEl ;  which  is 
held  with  great  folemnity.  At  Cambridge,  they  call  it 
the  commencement. 

Act  of  Faith,  Auto  da  Fe,  in  the  Romifh  church,  is 
a  folemn  day  held  by  the  inquifition,  for  the  punilhment 
oi  heretics,  and  the  abfolution  of  the  innocent  accufed. 
They  ufualiy  contrive  the  auto  to  fall  on  fome  great  fefti- 
-  val,  that  the  execution  may  pafs  with  the  more  awe  and 
regard  ;  at  lead  it  is  always  on  a  Sunday. 

The  auto  da  fe  may  be  called  the  laft  adt  of  the  inquifi- 
torial  tragedy ;  it  is  a  kind  of  gaol-delivery,  appointed  as 
oft  as  a  competent  number  of  prifoners  in  the  inquifition 
are  convidted  of  herefy,  either  by  their  own  voluntary 
or  extorted  confefiion,  or  on  the  evidence  of  certain  wit- 
nelfes.  The  procefs  is  thus  : — In  the  morning  they  are 
brought  into  a  great  hall,  where  they  have  certain  habits 
put  on,  which  they  are  to  wear  in  the  proceffion.  The 
procellion  is  led  up  by  Dominican  friars;  after  which 
come  the  penitents,  fome  with  fan-benitoes,  and  fome 
without,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes ;  being 
all  in  black  coats  without  fieeves,  and  bare-footed,  with  a 
wax  candle  in  their  hands.  Thefe  are  followed  by  the 
penitents  who  have  narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt,  who 
over  their  black  coats  have  flames  painted  with  their  points 
turned  downwards,  Fuego  revolto.  Next  come  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  relapfed,  who  are  to  be  burnt,  having  flames  on 
their  habits  pointing  upwards.  After  thefe  come  fuch  as 
profefs  doftrines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  who,  be- 
fides  flames  pointing  upwards,  have  their  pifture  painted 
on  their  breads,  with  dogs,  ferpents,  and  devils,  all  open- 
mouthed,  about  it.  Each  prifoner  is  attended  with  a  fa¬ 
miliar  of  the  inquifition;  and  thofe  to  be  burnt  have  alfo 
a  Jefuit  on  each  hand,  who  are  continually  preaching  to 
them  to  abjure.  After  the  prifoners,  comes  a  troop  of 
familiars  on  horfeback ;  and  after  them  the  inquilitors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  court,  on  mules;  lad  of  all,  the  in- 
quifttor-general  on  a  white  horfe,  led  by  two  men  with 
black  hats  and  green  hat-bands.  A  fcaffold  is  eredled  in 
the  Terriero  de  Paio,  big  enough  for  two  or  three  thou - 
land  people ;  at  one  end  of  which  are  the  prifoners,  at  the 
other  the  inquilitors.  After  a  fermon  made  up  of  enco¬ 
miums  on  the  inquifition,  and  inveftives  againft  heretics, 
a  pried  afcends  a  delk  near  the  middle  of  the  fcaffold,  and 
having  taken  the  abjurations  of  the  penitents,  recites  the 
final  fentence  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  de¬ 
livers  them  to  the  fecular  arm,  earnedly  befeeching  at  the 
fame  time  the  fecular  power  not  to  touch  their  blood,  or 
put  their  lives  in  danger.  The  prifoners  being  thus  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  magiflrate,  are  prefently  loaded  with 
chains,  and  carried  firft  to  the  fecular  gaol,  and  from 
thence  in  an  hour  or  two  brought  before  the  civil  judge; 
who,  after  afking  in  what  religion  they  intend  to  die,  pro¬ 
nounces  fentence,  on  fuch  as  declare  they  die  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  they  fhall  be  firft 
ftrangled,  and  then  burnt  to  afhes;  on  fuch  as  die  in  any 
other  faith,  that  they  be  burnt  alive.  Both  are  immedi¬ 
ately  carried  to  the  Ribera,  the  place  of  execution  ;  where 
there  are  as  many  ftakes  fet  up  as  there  are  prifoners  to  be 
burnt,  with  a  quantity  of  dry  furze  about  them.  The 
ftakes  of  the  profeffed,  that  is,  fuch  as  perfift  in  their  he¬ 
refy,  are  about  four  yards  high,  having  a  fmall  board 
towards  the  top  for  the  prifoner  to  be  feated  on.  The  ne¬ 
gative  and  relapfed  being  firft  ftrangled  and  burnt,  the 
profeffed  mount  their  ftakes  by  a  ladder;  and  the  Jefuits, 
after  feveral  repeated  exhortations  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
church,  part  with  them,  telling  them  they  leave  them  to 
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the  devil,  who  is  Handing  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their 
fouls,  and  carry  them  with  him  into  the  flames  of  hell. 
On  this  a  great  fhout  is  raifed;  and  the  cry  is,  “  Let  the 
dogs’  beards  be  made;”  which  is  done  by  thrufting  fla¬ 
ming  furzes  fattened  to  long  poles  againft  their  faces,  till 
their  faces  are  burnt  to  a  coal,  which  is  accompanied  with 
the  loudeft  acclamations  of  joy.  At  laft,  fire  is  fet  to  the 
furze  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftake,  over  which  the  profeffed 
are  chained  fo  high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame  feldom 
reaches  higher  than  the  feat  they  (it  on ;  fo  that  they  ra¬ 
ther  feem  roafted  than  burnt.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
lamentable  fpeftacle ;  the  fufferers  continually  crying  out, 
while  they  are  able,  Mifericordia  per  amor  de  Dios,  “Pity 
for  the  love  of  God!”  yet  it  is  beheld  by  all  fexes,  and 
ages,  with  tranfports  of  joy  and  fatisfaftion. 

Act,  in  dramatic  poetry,  fignifies  a  certain  divifion  or 
part  of  a  play,  deligned  to  give  fome  refpite  both  to  the 
actors  and  fpeftators.  The  Romans  were  the  firft  who 
divided  their  theatrical  pieces  into  acts  ;  for  no  fuch  divi- 
fiotis  appear  in  the  works  of  the  firft  dramatic  poets. 
Their  pieces  indeed  confided  of  feveral  parts  or  divifions, 
which  they  called  protafis,  epitafis,  catajlafis,  and  cata/lro- 
phe ;  but  thefe  divifions  were  not  marked  by  any  real  in¬ 
terruptions  on  the  theatre.  Nor  does  Ariftotle  mention 
any  thing  of  afts  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  But,  in  the  time 
of  Horace,  all  regular  and  finifhed  pieces  were  divided 
into  five  aCts. 

Act  of  Grace.  See  Grace. 

Act,  among  lawyers,  is  an  inftrument  in  writing  for 
declaring  or  juftifying  the  truth  of  any  thing.  In  which 
fenfe,  records,  decrees,  fentences,  reports,  certificates,  &c. 
are  called  aEls. 

Act  of  Parliament,  is  a  ftatute,  aft,  oredift,  made 
by  the  king  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament  affem- 
bled.  The  oldeft  of  thofe  now  extant,  and  printed  in  our 
ftatute  books,  is  the  famous  Magna  Charta,  as  confirmed 
in  parliament  9  Hen.  III.  though  doubtlefs  there  were 
many  acts  before  that  time,  the  records  of  which  are  now- 
loft,  and  which  poflibly  at  prefent  pafs  for  parts  of  the 
ancient  common  law.  1  Blackji.  85. 

An  aft  of  parliament  is  the  exercife  of  the  higheft  earth¬ 
ly  authority  that  this  kingdom  acknowledges.  It  hath 
power  to  bind  every  fubjeft  in  the  land,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging  ;  nay  even  the  king  himfelf,  if  parti¬ 
cularly  named  therein  :  and  it  cannot  be  altered,  amended* 
difpenfed  with;  fufpended,  or  repealed,  but  by  the  fame 
authority  of  parliament ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it 
requires  the  fame  ftrength  to  diiTolve  as  to  create  an  obli¬ 
gation.  1  Blackji.  186. 

The  method  of  citing  adts  of  parliament  is  various. 
Many  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  are  called  after  the  name  of 
the  place  where  the  parliament  was  held  that  made  them  ;. 
as  the  ftatutes  of  Merton  and  Marleberge,  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  Gloucefter,  and  Winchefter.  Others  are  denominated 
entirely  from  their  fubjeft ;  as  the  ftatutes  of  Wales  and 
Ireland,  the  Articuli  cleri ,  and  the  Prerogativa  regis.  Some 
are  diftinguiftied  by  their  initial  words,  as  the  ftatute  of 
Quia  emptores  terrarum,  and  that  of  CircumfpeEle  agatis.  But 
the  moil  ufual  way  of  citing  them,  efpecially  (ince  th£ 
time  of  Edward  II.  is  by  naming  the  year  of  the  king’s 
reign  in  which  the  aft  was  made,  together  with  the  chap¬ 
ter  or  particular  aft  according  to  its  numeral  order.  Id.  85.. 

Statutes  are  either  general,  or  fpecial ;  public,  or  private. 
A  general  or  public  adt  is  an  univerfal  rule  that  regards  the 
whole  community  ;  and  of  this  the  courts  of  law  are  bound 
to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  officio-,  without  the  ftatute 
being  particularly  pleaded,  or  formally  fet  forth  by  the 
party  who  claims  an  advantage  under  it.  Special  or  pri¬ 
vate  afts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules,  being  thofe 
which  only  operate  upon  particular  perfons,  and  private 
concerns;  and  of  thefe  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take 
notice,  unlefs  they  be  formally  ftiewn  and  pleaded.  Ibid. 

There  are  three  points  to  be  conlidered  in  the  conftruc- 
tioii  of  an  aft  of  parliament ;  the  old  law,  the  mifehief, 

and 
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and  the  remedy :  that  is,  how  the  common  law  flood  at  the 
making  of  the  ad,  what  the  mifchief  was  for  which  the 
common  law  did  not  provide,  and  yvhat  remedy  the  par¬ 
liament  hath  provided  to  cure  this  mifchief.  Id.. 87. 

Where  the  common  law  and  a  flatute  differ,  the  com¬ 
mon  law  gives  place  to  the  flatute  ;  and  an  old  flatute  gives, 
place  to  a  new  one.  Id.  89. 

If  a  flatute  that  repeals  another  is  itfelf  repealed  after¬ 
wards,  the  firft  datute  is  thereby  revived,  without  any 
formal  words  for  that  purpofe.  Id.  90. 

A  datute  made  in  the  affirmative,  without  any  nega¬ 
tive  expreffed  or  implied,  doth  not  take  away  the  common 
law  ;  and  therefore  the- party  may  wave  his  benefit  by  fuch 
datute,  and  take  his  remedy  by  the  common  law.  2  Injl.  200. 

Regularly,  a  datute  in  the  affirmative  doth  not  repeal  a 
precedent  affirmative  datute;  but  if  the  latter  is  contrary 
to  the  former  it  amounts  to  a  repeal  of  the  former.  L. 
Raym.  160. 

Penal  datutes  mud  be  condrued  ftridly :  but  ftatutes 
againd  frauds  are  to  be  condrued  liberally  and  beneficial¬ 
ly.  iJUackft.  88. 

One  partof  a  datute  mud  be  fo  condrued  by  another,  that 
the  whole,  if  poffibie,  may  Hand  together :  but  a  faying  to¬ 
tally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  datute  is  void.  Id.  89. 

Where  things  of  an  inferior  degree  are  fird  mentioned 
in  a  datute,  thofe  of  a  higher  dignity  fhall  not  be  included 
under  fubfequent  general  words ;  as  where  a  datute  fpeaks 
of  indictments  to  betaken  before  juftices  of  the  peace,  or 
others  having  power  to  take  indictments,  it  fhall  be  un- 
derdood  only  of  other  inferior  courts,  and  not  of  the  King’s 
Bench  or  other  courts  at  Wedminder.  2  Co.  46. 

All  felonies  by  the  common  law  have  the  benefit  of 
clergy ;  therefore,  where  a  datute  enads  a  felony,  and 
fays,  the  offender  fhall  fuffer  death,  clergy  lies  notwith- 
ftanding,  and  is  never  oufted  without  exprefs  words.  3 
Injl.  73. 

Saving  of  dower  in  a  datute  making  an  offence  felony  is 
fuperfluous  ;  for  by  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  dower  is  notloff  by 
the  felony  of  the  hufband. 

Where  no  particular  penalty  is  appointed  for  difobedi- 
ence  to  an  act  of  parliament,  it  is  puniihable  as  a  contempt, 
by  fine  and  imprifonment  at  the  difcretion  of  the  king’s 
courts  of  judice.  4  Blackjl.  122. 

Acta  Consistorij,  the  edids  or  declarations  of  the 
council  of  date  of  the  emperors,  Thefe  edids  were  gene¬ 
rally  expreffed  in  this  manner: — “The  augud  emperors, 
Dioclefian  and  Maximilian,  in  council  declared,  That  the 
children  of  decurions  ffiould  not  be  expofed  to  wild  beads 
in  the  amphitheatre.” 

The  fenate  and  foldiers  often  fwore,  either  through  ab- 
jed  flattery  or  by  compulfion,  upon  the  Edifts  of  the 
Emperor,  as  we  do  upon  the  Bible.  And  the  name  of 
Apidius  Merula  was  erafed  by  Nero  out  of  the  Regiderof 
Senators,  becaufe  he  refilled  to  fwear  upon  the  Edids  of 
the  Emperor  Augudus. 

Acta  Ditjrna,  was  afort  of  Roman  gazette,  containing 
an  authorized  narrative  of  the  tranladions  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  which  happened  at  Rome.  Petronius  has  given  us  a 
1'pecimen  of  the  ada  diurna  in  his  account  of  Tnmalchis  ; 
and,  as  it  may  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining  to  -fee  how 
exaftly  a  Roman  newfpaper  runs  in  the  ftyle  of  an  Eng- 
liffi  one,  the  following  is  an  article  or  two  out  of  it  : 

“  On  the  26th  of  July,  thirty  boys  and  forty  girls  were 
born  at  Trimalchi’s  edate  at  Cuma. 

“  At  the  fame  time  a  flave  was  put  to  death  for  utter¬ 
ing  difrefpedful  words  againd  his  lord. 

“  The  fame  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey’s  gardens, 
which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  deward’s  apartment.” 

Acta  Populi,  among  the  Romans,  were  journa’s  or 
regiders  of  the  daily  occurrences;  as  affirmblies,  trials, 
executions,  buildings,  births,  .  marriages,  deaths,  & c. 
Thefe  were  otherwife  called  Ada  Publicaand  AdaDiur- 
na,  or  fimply  Ada.  The  Ada  differed  from  Annals,  in 
that  only  the  greater  and  more  important  matters  were  in 
the  latter,  and  thofe  of  lefs  note  were  in  the  former.  Their 
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origin  is  attributed  to  Julius  Caefar,  who  firft  ordered  the 
keeping  and  making  public  the  ads  of  the  people.  Some 
trace  them  higher,  to  Servius  Tullius;  who,  to  difcover 
the  number  of  perfons  born,  dead,  and  alive,  ordered  that 
the  next  of  kin,  upon  a  birth,  ffiould  put  a  certain  piece 
of  money  into  the  treafury  of  Juno  Lucina ;  upon  a  death, 
into  that  of  Venus  Libitina:  the  like  was  alfo  to  be  done 
upon  afliiming  the  toga  virilis,  &c.  Under  Marcus  An¬ 
toninus,  this  was  carried  further  :  perfons  were  obliged  to 
notify  the  births  of  their  children,  with  their  names  and 
furnames,  the  day,  conful,  and  whether  legitimate  or  fpu- 
rious,  to  the  prsefeds  of  the  iErarium  Saturni,  to  be  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Public  Ads;  though  before  this  time  the 
births  of  perfons  of  quality  appear  thus  to  have  been  re- 
giftered. 

Acta  Senatus,  among  the  Romans,  were  minutes,  of 
.what  palfed  and  was  debated  in  the  fenate-houfe.  Thefe 
were  alfo  called  Commentarii,  and  by  a  Greek  name 
Yvrc/y.viruaiM.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  confulfhip  of 
Julius  Caefar,  who  ordered  them  both  to  be  kept  and  pub- 
liffied. 

Public  Acts.  The  knowledge  of  public  ads  forms 
part  of  a  peculiar  fcience,  called  the  Diplomatic,  of 
great  importance  to  an  hiftorian,  llatefman,  chronologer, 
and  even  critic.  The  prefervation  of  them  was  the  firit 
occafion  of  ereding  libraries.  The  ftyle  of  ads  is  gene¬ 
rally  barbarous  Latin.  Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  rules 
of  judging  of  their  genuinenefs,  and  even  whether  there 
be  any  certain  rules  at  all.  F.  Germon  will  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  ads  of  former  ages  to  be  fpurious. 
Fontanini  afferts,  that  the  number  of  forged  ads  now  ex¬ 
tant  is  very  fmall.  It  is  certain  there  were  l'evere  puniffi- 
ments  inflided  on  the  forgers  and  fallifiers  of  ads.  The 
chief  of  the  Englifh  ads,  or  public  records,  are  publifh- 
ed  by  Rymer,  under  the  title  of  Faedera,  and  continued 
by  Saunderfon;  an  ex r rad  whereof  has  been  given  in 
French  by  Rapin,  and  tranflated  into  Engliffi  under  the 
title  of  Ada  Regia.  Great  commendations  have  been 
given  this  work  :  alfo  fome  exceptions  made  fo  it ;  as  that 
there  are  many  fpurious  ads,  as  well  as  errors,  in  it ;  forae 
have  even  charged  it  with  faliifications.  The  public  ads 
of  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  af  er  the  battle 
of  Poidiers,  and  are  commonly  faid  to  have  been  carried 
by  them  out  of  the  country.  But  the  tradition  is  not  fup- 
ported  by  any  fufficient  teftimony. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  one  of  the  facred  books  of 
the  New  Teftament,  containing  the  hiffory  of  the  infant 
church,  during  the  fpace  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years, 
from  the  afcenfion  of  our  Lord  to  the  year  of  Chi  iff  63. 
It  was  written  by  St.  Luke;  and  addreffed  to  Theophi- 
lus,  the  perfon  to  whom  the  evangelift  had  before  dedica¬ 
ted  his  gofpel.  We  find  here  the  accompliffiment  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  promifes  made  by  our  Saviour;  his  afcen¬ 
fion;  the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft;  the  firft  preaching 
of  the  apoftles,  and  the  miracles  whereby  their  doctrines 
were  confirmed;  an  admirable  pidure  of  the  manners. of 
the  primitive  Chriftians;  and,  in  (hort,  every  thing  that 
paffed  in  the  church  till  the  difperlion  of  the  apoftles,  who 
feparated  themfelves  in  order  to  propagate  the  gofpel 
throughout  the  world.  From  the  period  of  that  repara¬ 
tion,  St.  Luke  quits  the  hiffory  of  the  other  apoftles,  who 
were  then  at  too  great  a  difrance  from  him,  and  confines 
himfelf  more  particularly  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  who  had 
chofen  him  for  the  companion  of  his  labours.  He  fol¬ 
lows  that  apoflle  in  all  his  millions,  and  even  to  Rome  it¬ 
felf  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Ads  were  publifhed  in  the. fe- 
cond  year  of  St.  Paul’s  refidence  in  that  city,  or  the  36th 
year  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  and  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of 
Nero’s  reign.  The  ftyle  of  this  work,  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  compofed  in  Greek,  is  much  purer  than  that  of  the 
other  canonical  writers;  and  it  is  obfervable,.  that  St. 
Luke,  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
than  with  the  Hebrew  language,  always,  in  his  quotations 
from  the  Old  Teftament,  makes  ufe  of  the,  Septuagint 
verfion.  The  council  of  Lacdicea  places  the  Ads  of  the 
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Apodles  among  the  canonical  books,  and  all  the  church¬ 
es  have  acknowledged  it  as  f'uch  without  any  controverfy. 

There  were  feveral  Spurious  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
particularly,  I.  AEls,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Abdias, 
the  pretended  billiop  of  Babylon,  who  gave  out  that  he 
was  ordained  bilhop  by  the  apodles  themfelves  when  they 
were  upon  their  journey  into  Perfia.  II.  The  Ads  of  St. 
Peter  :  this  book  came  originally  from  the  fchool  of  the 
Ebionites.  III.  The  A  Els  of  St.  Paul ,  which  is  entirely 
loll.  Eufebius,  who  hadfeen  it,  pronounces  it  of  no  au¬ 
thority.  IV.  The  ABs  of  St.  John  the  Evangeli/l  ■,  a  book 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Encratites,  Manichxans,  and  Prifcil- 
lianids.  V.  The  AEls  of  St.  Andrew  ;  received  by  the  Ma- 
nichceans,  Encratites,  and  Apotatlics.  VI.  The  Acts  of 
St.  Thomas  the  A p of  le ;  received  particularly  by  the  Mani- 
chaeans.  VII.  The  Acts  of  St.  Philip.  This  book  the 
Gnodics  made  ufe  of.  VIII.  The  ABs  of  St.  Matthias. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  Jews  for  a  long  time  had 
concealed  the  original  ads  of  the  life  and  death  of  St. 
Matthias  written  in  Hebrew  ;  and  that  a  monk  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St.  Matthias  at  Treves,  having  got  them  out  of 
their  hands,  procured  them  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin, 
and  publifhed  them  j  but  the  critics  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  authentic. 

Acts  of  Pilate  ;  a  relation  fent  by  Pilate  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius,  concerning  Jefus  Chrift,  his  death,  re- 
furredion,  afcenfion,  and  the  crimes  of  which  he  was 
convided  defore  him.  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  the  proconfuls  and  governors  of  provinces 
fhould  draw  up  ads,  or  memoirs,  of  what  happened  in 
the  courfe  of  their  government,  and  fend  them  to  the 
emperor  and  fenate.  The  genuine  aEls  of  Pilate  were  fent 
by  him  to  Tiberius,  who  reported  them  to  the  fenate  ; 
but  they  were  rejeded  by  that  affembly,  becaufe  not  im¬ 
mediately  addrefled  to  them  ;  as  is  teflified  by  Tertullian, 
in  his  Apol.  cap.  5.  and  20,  21.  The  heretics  forged 
ads  in  imitation  of  them  :  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Maximin,  the  Gentiles,  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  Chrif- 
tian  name,  fpread  about  fpurious  Ads  of  Pilate  ;  which 
the  emperor,  by  a  folemn  edid,  ordered  to  be  fent  into 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  enjoined  the  fchool- 
maders  to  teach  and  explain  them  to  their  fcholars,  and 
make  them  learn  them  by  heart.  Thefe  ads,  both  the 
genuine  and  the  fpurious,  are  loft.  There  is  indeed  ex¬ 
tant,  in  the  Pfeudo-Hegefippus,  a  letter  from  Pilate  to 
the  emperor  Claudius,  concerning  Jefus  Chrift;  but  it 
difcovers  itfelf  at  firft  fight  not  to  be  authentic. 

ACTdi,  were  meadows  of  remarkable  verdure  and 
luxuriancy  near  the  fea-lhore,  where  the  Romans  ufed  to 
indulge  themfelves  to  a  great  degree  in  foftnefs  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  living.  The  word  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Cicero 
and  Virgil  ;  but  Voflius  thinks  it  can  only  be  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  Sicily,  as  thefe  two  authors  did. 

ACTdsA,yi  [osjcTa-ia,  fhore-loving.  J  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  polyandria  monogynia  clafs,  of  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  multifiliquae.  The  generic  charaders  are — Calyx  : 
perianth  four-leaved :  leaflets  roundifh,  obtufe,  concave, 
caducous.  Corolla:  petals  four,  acuminate  to  both  ends, 
larger  than  the  calyx,  caducous.  Stamina:  filaments 
ufuallv  about  thirty,  capillary,  broader  at  top.  Anthene 
roundifh,  twin,  ered.  Piftillum:  germ  fuperior,  ovate. 
Stigmas  thickifh,  obliquely  deprefled.  Pericarpium  :  a 
berry  oval-globofe,  frnooth,  one-furrowed,  one-celled. 
Seeds  :  very  many,  femiorbicular,  lying  over  each  other 
in  two  rows. — Effcntial  CkaraEler.  Calyx,  four-leaved. 
Corolla,  four-petalled.  Berry,  one-celled.  Seeds,  fe¬ 
miorbicular,  in  twro  rows. 

Species.  1.  Adaea  fpicata:  raceme  ovate,  fruits  berried. 
This  fort  grows  naturally  in  feveral  places  in  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  It  grows  two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
the  footftalks  of  the  leaves  arife  from  the  root ;  thefe  di¬ 
vide  into  three  fmaller  footfialks,  each  of  which  divide 
again  into  three,  and  thefe  have  each  three  lobes,  fo  that 
each  leaf  is  compofed  of  twenty-feven  lobes  (or  fmull 
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leaves).  The.  flower  flem  which  arlfes  from  the  root, 
has  leaves  of  the  fame  form,  but  fmaller.  On  the  top  of 
the  ftalk  appear  the  flowers*  which  grow  in  ramofe  fpikes, 
and  are  of  a  pure  white  ;  thefe  come  out  in  May,  and  are 
fucceededby  black  fhining  berries  about  the  lizeof  peas, 
which  ripen  in  autumn.  This  plant  is  a  powerful  repel¬ 
lent.  The  root  is  ufeful  in  fome  nervous  cafes,  but 
mud  be  adminiftepfcd  with  caution.  The  berries  are  poi- 
fonous,  the  juice  of  them  with  alum  yields  a  black  dye. 
Toads  allured  by  the  foetid  fmell  of  this  plant  refort  to 
it.  Dr.  Withering  obferves  very  well,  that  this  may  be 
owing  to  its  fondnefs  for  the  fame  damp  fhady  fituations 
with  the  toad. 

2.  Ad  re  a  racemofa,  or  American  black  or  wild  fnake- 
root  :  racemes  very  long  ;  fruits  dry.  This  fpecies  has 

-large  compound  leaves,  which  rife  immediately  from  the 
root,  and  are  branched  after  the  Tame  manner  with  the 
fird.  The  flower-dems  frequently  rife  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet.  The  flowers  are  w  hite,  in  a  long  fpike, 
reflex  at  the  top.  It  flowers  in  June,  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  but  does  not  perfedfeeds  in  England.  During  the 
time  of  flowering  it  makes  a  good  appearance  in  a  garden, 
and  therefore  delerves  a  place  in  lhady  borders,  or  among 
flirubs,  where,  if  it  be  not  overhung  by  them,  it  thrives 
very  well,  and,  being  hardy,  will  require  no  other  care 
than  the  flirubs  themfelves.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  is  called  black  fnake-root,  to  didinguifh  it 
from  common  fnake-root.  The  root  is  much  ufed  in  that 
country  againfi  many  diforders,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  an 
antidote  againfl  poifon,  or  the  bite  of  the  rattle-fnake. 

3.  Aclsea  japonica,  or  Japanefe  herb  Chridopher:  fpikes 
very  long;  leaflets  gafhed,  palmate,  undivided.  This 
fpecies  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  Ample,  not 
pinnate,  leaves  ;  the  leaflets  are  heart-fhaped,  nearly  of 
the  fame  length  and  breadth,  not  oblong  ;  the  petioles 
longer  than  the  leaflets;  and  the  flowers  feflile. 

4.  Aftaea  afpera,  or  rough-leaved  herb  Chridopher : 
dem  climbing:  leaves  lanceolate,  rough:  fpikes  inter¬ 
rupted.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  China  near  Canton. 
The  leaves  being  extremely  rough,  the  Chinefe  ufe  them 
in  polifhirig,  particularly  tin  ware. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  on  a  fltady  border, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  where  they  can  be  obtained  irefh  ; 
for,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the 
plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  year  after,  fo  that  a  whole 
feafon  will  be  lod.  As  the  feeds  feldom  come  up  all  at 
the  fame  time,  the  border  fliould  not  be  didurbed  till  the 
following  autumn,  in  order  to  fee  what  plants  may  appear ; 
w'hen  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  another  fhady  bor¬ 
der,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower.  Thefeedsof  the 
fecond  fort  are  annually  fent  from  North  America,  and 
fliould  be  fown  as  foon  as  the  feafon  will  permit. 

Acta;a  cimicifuga.  See  Cimicifuga. 

ACTASON,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  fon  ol  Aridaeus 
and  Autonoe  ;  a  great  hunter.  He  was  turned  by  Diana 
into  a  dag,  for  looking  on  her  while  bathing  ;  and  died  by 
his  own  dogs. 

ACT ANIA,  an  ifland,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  North 
fea.  It  lies  to  the  wed  of  Holfiein  and  Ditmerfch,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eyder  and  Elbe,  and  is  now 
called  tleyligland. 

ACTE.  See  Sambucus. 

ACTIAN  Games,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  folemn 
games  indituted  by  Auguftus,  in  memory  ol  his  victory 
over  Marc  Anthony  at  Actium,  held  every  fifth  year, 
and  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apolio,  fince  called  AEhus. 
Hence  Aclia'n  Years,  an  sera  commencing  from  the  battle 
of  Ail  film,  called  the  .Era  of  Augufus. 

ACTINIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order 
of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  oblong  and  fmooth, 
attaching  itfelf  firmly  by  its  bafis  to  rocks  or  other  folid 
fubdances,  having  a  dilatable  apex  hooked  within.  The 
mouth  is  furnifhed  with  crooked  teeth,  the  roflrum  cylin¬ 
drical 
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driacal  and  radiated.  There  are  five  fpecies,  fome  of 
which  make  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  are  called  animal 
flowers,  fea  anemonies,  and  urtica  marina. 

Progreflive  motion  in  thefe  creatures  is  fo  flow,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  any,  as  they  fcarce  advance  the  length 
of  one  inch  in  an  hour.  It  would  feem  they  do  not  all  pro¬ 
duce,  when  handled,  the  painful  fenfation  which  had  ac¬ 
quired  them  the  name  of  fea-nettles. — They  are  vivipa¬ 
rous,  feed  on  fhell-fiih,  open  their  mouth  more  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  prey  they  have  to  deal  with,  and 
then  reject  the  (hell  through  the  fame  aperture.  When 
the  mouth  is  open,  all  the  tentacula  of  the  aftinia  may  be 
feen,  refemblingin  that  fituation  a  full-blown  flower,  which 
has  given  it  the  denomination  of  the  flower  fifh. 

ACTIO,  in  Roman  antiquities,  an  aftion  at  law  in  a 
court  of  juftice.  The  formalities  ufed  by  the  Romans,  in 
judicial  actions,  werethefe:  If  the  difference  failed  to  be 
made  up  by  friends,  the  injured  perfon  proceeded  in  jus 
reum  vocare,  to  fummon  the  offending  party  to  the  court, 
who  was  obliged  to  go,  or  give  bond  for  his  appearance. 
The  offending  party  might  be  fummoned  into  court  viva 
voce,  by  the  pdaintiff  himfelf  meeting  the  defendant,  de¬ 
claring  his  intention  to  him,  and  commanding  him  to  go 
before  the  magiftrate  and  make  his  defence.  If  he  would 
not  go  willingly,  he  might  drag  and  force  him  along,  un- 
lefs  he  gave  fecurity  for  his  appearance  on  fome  appointed 
day.  Both  parties  being  met  before  the  praetor,  or  other 
fupreme  magifirate  prefiding  in  the  court,  the  plaintiff 
propofed  the  action  to  the  defendant ;  in  which  he  de- 
figned  to  profecute  him.  This  they  termed  edere  aElionem  ; 
and  was  commonly  performed  by  writing  it  in  a  tablet,  and 
offering  it  to  the  defendant,  that  he  might  fee  whether  he 
had  better  fiand  the  fuit  or  compound.  In  the  next  place 
came  the  pojlulatio  aElionis,  or  the  plaintiff’s  petition  to  the 
praetor,  for  leave  to  profecute  the  defendant  in  fuch  an 
aftion.  And,  the  petition  being  granted,  the  plaintiff' obli¬ 
ged  him  to  give  fureties  for  his  appearance  on  fuch  a  day 
in  the  court ;  when,  upon  the  non-appearance  of  either 
party,  the  defaulter  loff  his  caufe  ; — if  they  both  appear¬ 
ed,  they  were  faid  fe  fetiffe-,  and  then  the  plaintiff  pro¬ 
ceeded  litem  five  aEhonon  intendere,  i.  e.  to  prefer  his  fuit, 
which  was  done  in  a  fet  form  of  words,  varying  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  aftions.  After  this  the  plaintiff 
defired  judgment  of  the  praetor,  that  is,  to  be  allowed  a 
judex  or  arbiter ,  or  elfe  the  recuperatores  or  centumviri. 
Thefe  he  requefted  for  the  hearing  and  deciding  the  buii- 
nefs  ;  but  none  of  them  could  be  defired  but  by  the  con- 
fent  of  both  parties. 

The  praetor  having  affigned  them  their  judges,  defined 
and  determined  the  number  of  witneffes  to  be  admitted, 
to  hinder  the  protrad'ting  of  the  fuit ;  and  then  the  parties 
proceeded  to  give  their  caution,  that  the  judgment,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  fhould  ftand  and  be  performed  on  both  fides. 
The  judges  took  a  foletnn  oath  to  be  impartial;  and  the 
parties  took  the  juramentum  calumnice.  Then  the  trial  be¬ 
gan  with  the  afliftance  of  witneffes,  writings,  &c.  which 
was  called  dfeeptatio  caufx. 

ACTION,/!  \_aElion,  Fr.  aElio,  Lat.]  The  quality  or 
ffate  of  afting,  oppofite  to  ref ; 

O  noble  Englifh  !  that  could  entertain 

With  half  their  forces  the  full  power  of  France; 

And  let  another  half  fiand  laughing  by, 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  aEiion.  Shakefpeare. 

An  aft  or  thing  done ;  a  deed.  Agency,  operation.  The 
feries  of  events  reprefented  in  a  fable.  Gefficulation,  the 
accordance  of  the  motions  of  the  body  with  the  words 
fpoken;  a  part  of  oratory. — Our  orators  are  obferved  to 
make  ufe  of  lefs  gefture  or  atlion  than  thole  of  other 
countries.  Addifon. 

Action,  in  mechanics,  implies  either  the  effort  which 
a  body  or  power  makes  againft  another  body  or  pow  er,  or 
the  effect  itfelf  of  that  effort.  As  it  is  neceffary  in  works 
of  this  kind  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  the  common 
language  of  mechanics  and  philofophers,  we  have  given 
Vol.  I.  No.  7. 
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this  double  definition :  but  the  proper  fignification  of  the 
term  is  the  motion  which  a  body  really  produces,  or  tends 
to  produce,  in  another  ;  that  is,  fuch  is  the  motion  it  wouid 
have  produced,  had  nothing  hindered  its  effeft. 

All  power  is  nothing  more  than  a  body  aftually  in  mo¬ 
tion,  or  which  tends  to  move  itfelf;  that  is,  a  body  which 
would  move  itfelf  if  nothing  oppofed  it.  The -ad'tion 
therefore  of  a  body  is  rendered  evident  to  us  by  its  motion 
only;  and  confequently  we  muff;  not  fix  any  other  idea  to 
the  word  aftion,  than  that  of  aftual  motion,  or  a  Am¬ 
ple  tendency  to  motion.  The  famous  queltion  relating  to 
vis  viva,  and  vis  mortua ,  owes,  in  all  probability,  itsexiff- 
ence  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  word  action ;  for,  had 
Leibnitz  and  his  followers  obferved,  that  the  only  precife 
and  diffinft  idea  we  can  give  to  the  word  force  or  aftion, 
reduces  it  to  its  effeft,  that  is,  to  the  motion  it  aftually 
produces  or  tends  to  produce,  they  would  never  have  made 
that  curious  diftinftion. 

Quantity  of  Action,  a  name  given  by  M.  de  Mauper- 
tuis,  in  the  Memoires  of  the  Parifian  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces  for  1744,  and  thofe  of  Berlin  for  1746,  to  theproduft 
of  the  mafs  of  a  body  by  the  fpace  which  it  runs  through 
and  by  its  celerity.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  general  law,, 
“  that,  in  the  changes  made  in  the  ffate  of  a  body,  the 
quantity  of  aftion  neceffary  to  produce  fuch  change  is  the 
lead  polfible.”  This  principle  he  applies  to  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  laws  of  refraftion,  of  equilibrium,  &c.  and 
even  to  the  ways  of  acting  employed  by  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing.  In  this  manner  M.  de  Maupertuis  attempts  to  con- 
neft  the  metaphyfics  of  final  caufes  with  the  fundamental 
truths  of  mechanics,  to  ffiew  the  dependence  of  the  col- 
lifion  of  both  elaftic  and  hard  bodies  upon  one  and  the 
fame  law,  which  before  had  always  been  referred  to  fepa- 
ratelaws;  and  to  reduce  the  laws  of  motion,  and  thofe 
of  equilibrium,  to  one  and  the  fame  principle. 

Action,  in  ethics,  denotes  the  external  ligns  or  ex- 
preflions  of  the  fentiments  of  a  moral  agent. 

Action,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  is  the  attitude  or 
pofition  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  face,  body,  and  limbs, 
of  fuch  figures  as  are  reprefented^  and  whereby  they  feem 
to  be  really  aftuated  bypaffions.  Thus  we  fay,  the  aftion 
of  fuch  a  figure  finely  expreffes  the  paflions  with  which  it 
is  agitated :  we  alfo  ufe  the  fame  expreflion  with  regard 
to  animals. 

Action,  in  phyfiology,  is  applied  to  the  funftions  of 
the  body,  whether  vital,  animal,  or  natural. — The  vital 
funftions,  or  aftions,  are  thofe  which  aie  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  life,  and  without  which  there  is  no  life,  as  the 
aftion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries.  On  the  afttion 
and  reaftion  of  the  folids  and  fluids  on  each  other,  depend 
the  vital  funftions.  The  pulfe  and  refpiration  are  the  ex¬ 
ternal  figns  of  life.  Vital  difeafes  are  all  thofe  which  hin¬ 
der  the  influx  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  arterial  blood  from  the 
fame. — The  natural  funftions  are  thofe  which  are  inffru- 
mental  in  repairing  the  feveral  Ioffes  which  the  body  fuf- 
tains  ;  for  life  is  deffruftive  of  itfelf,  its  very  offices  occa- 
fioning  a  perpetual  wafte.  The  manducation  of  food,  the 
deglutition  and  digefiion  thereof,  alfo  the  feparation  and 
diffribution  of  the  chyle  and  excrementitious  parts,  &c. 
are  under  the  head  of  natural  funftions,  as  by  thefe  our 
aliment  is  converted  into  our  nature.  They  aremeceffary 
to  the  continuance  of  our  bodies. — The  animal  funftions 
are  thofe  which  we  perform  at  will,  as  mufcular  motion, 
and  all  the  voluntary  aftions  of  the  body:  they  are- thofe 
which  conftitute  the  fenies  of  touch,  taffe,  Jmetl,  fight, 
hearing;  perception,  reafoning,  imagination,  memory, 
judgment,  affections  of  the  mind.  Without  any  or  all 
of  them,  a  man  may  live,  but  not  fo  comfortably  as  with 
them. — The  aftions  peculiar  to  thefexes  are  thofeof  the  or¬ 
gans  of  generation  of  either  lex. — Private  aftions  are  fuch 
as  regard  particular  parts. — Public  aftions  are  thofe  which 
are  performed  for  the  fake  of  the  whole  body  ;  fuch  is  the 
aftion  of  the  ftomach  in  digefting  the  aliment,  &.c.  Thefe 
are  called  funftions.  But  each  part  hath  an  action  pecu- 
D  d  liar 
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liar  to  itfelf ;  thus  the  office  performed  by  the  mufcles, 
veffels,  glands,  and  vifcera,  are  called  their  refpeddive  ac¬ 
tions. 

Action,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  u  fed  abroad  fora  cer¬ 
tain  partor  fliare  of  a  public  company’s  capital  dock.  Thus, 
if  a  company  has  400,000  livres  capital  dock,  this  may  be 
divided  into  400  attions,  each  confiding  of  1000  livres. 
Hence  a  man  is  faid  to  have  two,  four,  & c.  actions,  accord¬ 
ing  as  he  has  the  property  of  two,  four,  &c.  1000  livres 
capital  dock.  The  transferring  of  actions  abroad  is  per¬ 
formed  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  docks  are  with  us. 

Action,  in  law,  is  a  demand  made  before  a  judge  for 
obtaining  what  we  are  legally  intitled  to  demand,  and  is 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  law-fuit  or  pro- 
cefs.  Actions  are  of  three  kinds  ;  real,  per/onal,  and  mix¬ 
ed: — ACtion  real  is  that  w  hich  concerns  real  property  on¬ 
ly  ;  w  hereby  the  plaintiff  or  demandant  claims  title  to  have 
any  lands  or  tenements,  rents,  commons,  or  other  heredi¬ 
taments,  in  fee  fimple,  fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  3 
Blackfl.  117. 

Action  perfonal  is  fuch  as  one  man  brings  againd  ano¬ 
ther,  on  any  contract  for  money  or  goods,  or  on  account 
of  any  offence  or  trefpafs.  Id. 

Action  mixed  is  an  aCtion  that  lieth  as  well  for  the  thing 
demanded,  as  againd  the  perfon  that  hath  it;  on  which 
the  thing  is  recovered,  and  likewife  damages  for  the  wrong 
fudained.  Id. 

ACTIONABLE,  adj.  That  which  admits  an  aCtion  in 
law  to  be  brought  againd  it;  punifhable. 

ACTIONARY,  or  AcriONiST,yi  a  proprietor  ofdock 
in  a  trading  corripany. 

ACTIONS,  f.  among  merchants,  fometimes  fignify 
moveable  effects ;  and  we  fay  the  merchant’s  creditors  have 
feized  on  all  his  actions,  when  we  mean  that  they  have 
taken  poffedion  of  all  his  active  debts. 

ACTION-TAKING,  adj.  Accudomed  to  refent  by 
means  of  law  ;  litigious. — A  knave,  a  rafeal,  a  filthy  wor- 
lted-ltocking  knave;  a  lily-liver’d  adion-taking  knave. 
Shakefpeare. 

ACTUATION, _/i  [from  adito,  Lat.]  Addion  quick 
and  frequent. 

To  ACTIVATE,  v.  a.  To  make  addive.  This  word 
is  perhaps  ufed  only  by  the  author  alleged. — As  fnow  and 
ice,  efpecially  being  holpen,  and  their  cold  adivated,  by 
nitre  or  fait,  will. turn  water  into  ice,  and  that  in  a  few 
hours;  fo  it  may  be  it  will  turn  wood  or  did'  clay  into 
done,  in  longer  time.  Bacon. 

ACTIVE,  adj.  [ adivus ,  Lat.  ]  That  which  has  the  pow¬ 
er  or  quality  of  adding.  That  which  adds,  oppofed  lopaj- 
Jive,  or  that  which  differs.  Bufy,  engaged  in  addion ;  op¬ 
pofed  to  idle  or  fedentary,  or  any  date  of  which  the  duties 
are  performed  only  by  the  mental  powers.  Praddical ;  not 
jnerely  theoretical.  Nimble;  agile;  quick: 

Some  bend  the  dubborn  bow  for  viddory; 

And  fome  with  darts  their  adive  linews  try.  Dryden. 

Active,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  fuch  words  asex- 
prefs  aCtion;  and  is  therefore  oppoffte  to  paflive.  The 
aCtive  performs  the  aCtion,  as  the  paffive  receives  it.  Thus 
we  fay  a  verb  adive,  a  conjugation  adive,  &c.  or  an  adive 
participle. 

Active  Verbs,  are  fuch  as  do  not  only  fignify  doing, 
or  aCting,  but  have  alfo  nouns  following  them,  to  be  the 
fubjeCt  of  the  addion  or  impreffion :  Thus,  To  love,  to  teach, 
are  verbs  adive-,  becaufewecan  fay,  To  love  a  thing,  to  teach 
a  man.  Neuter  verbs  alfo  denote  aft  aCtion,  but  are  dif- 
tinguidied  from  aCtive  verbs,  in  that  they  cannot  have  a 
jnoun  following  them:  fuch  are,  Tojleep,  to  go,  &c.  Some 
grammarians,,  however,  make  three  kinds  of  aCtive  verbs: 
the  tranjitive,  where  the  aCtion  paffes  into  a  fubjeCt  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  agent;  rejleded,  where  the  aCtion  returns 
upon  the  agent;  and  reciprocal,  where  the  aCtion  turns 
mutually  upon  the  two  agents  who  produced  it. 

Active  Power,  in  metaphyfics,  the  power  of  execu¬ 
ting  any  work  or  labour ;  in  contradidinCtion  to  fpecuiative 
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powers,  or  the  powers  of  feeing,  hearing,  remembering, 
judging,  reafoning,  &c. 

Active  Principles,  in  chemidry,  fuch  as  are  fup- 
pofed  to  add  without  any  aflidance  from  others  ;  as  mercu¬ 
ry,  fulphur,  &c. 

ACTIVELY,  adv.  In  an  aCtive  manner;  baldly  ;  nim¬ 
bly.  In  an  aCtive  lignification ;  as,  the  word  is  ufed  ac¬ 
tively. 

ACTIVENESS,  J.  The  quality  of  being  active;  quick- 
nefs  ;  nimblenefs.  This  is  a  word  more  rarely  ufed  than 
adivity — What  drange  agility  and  adivenejs  do  our  com¬ 
mon  tumblers  and  dancers  on  the  rope  attain  to,  by  conti¬ 
nual  exercife.  Wilkins. 

ACTIVITY,  f.  The  quality  of  being  aCtive,  applied 
either  to  tilings  or  perfons. — Salt  put  to  ice,  as  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  the  artificial  ice,  increafeth  the  adivity  of  cold. 
Bacon. 

ACTIUM,  anciently  a  town  fituated  on  the  coad  of 
Acarnia,  in  itfelf  inconfiderable,  but  famous  for  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Apollo,  a  fafe  harbour,  and  an  adjoining  promon¬ 
tory  of  the  name,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius, 
over  againd  Nicopolis,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bay  :  it  af¬ 
terwards  became  more  famous  on  account  of  Augudus’s 
victory  over  Anthony  and  Cleopatra;  and  for  quinquen¬ 
nial  games  indituted  there,  called  ACtia  or  Ludi  ACtiaci. 
The  promontory  is  now  called  Capo  di  Figalo. 

ACTIUS,  in  mythology,  a  furname  of  Apollo,  from 
ACtium,  where  he  was  wordlipped. 

ACTON,  a  tow  n  near  London,  where  is  a  wrell  that  af¬ 
fords  a  purging  water,  which  is  noted  for  the  pungency 
of  its  fait.  This  water  is  whitilh,  to  the  fade  it  is  fvveet- 
ifh,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fame  bitter  which  is  in  the  Ep- 
fom  water.  The  fait  of  this  water  is  not  quite  fo  foft  as 
that  of  Epfom;  and  is  more  calcareous  than  it,  being 
more  of  the  nature  of  fait  of  lime  :  for  a  quantity  of  the 
Acton  water  being  boiled  high,  on  being  mixed  with  a 
dilution  of  fublimate  in  pure  water,  threw  down  a  yellow 
fediment.  The  fait  of  the  ACton  water  is  more  nitrous 
than  that  of  Epfom;  it  drikes  a  deep  red,  or  purple,  with 
the  tinCture  of  logwood  in  brandy,  as  is  ufual  with  ni¬ 
trous  falts;  it  does  not  precipitate  diver  out  of  the  fpirit 
of  nitre,  as  common  fait  does. 

From  a  gallon  of  this  water  Dr.  Rutty  got  340  grains, 
or  five  drachms  two  fcruples,  of  fediment,  by  evapora¬ 
tion  ;  of  this  five  drachms  and  twenty-one  grains  were  vi- 
triolated  magnefia,  or  vitriolated  abforbent  earth,  called 
formerly  nitrum  calcarium  ;  which  took  forty-eight  times 
its  own  weight  of  water  to  diffolve  it ;  and  nineteen  grains 
of  earth,  which  did  not  calcine  to  lime,  but  diffolved  in 
the  vitriolic  acid.  This  is  edeemed  one  of  the  ffronged 
purging  waters  near  London.  It  is  drank  from  one  to 
three  pints  in  a  morning. 

ACTON  BURNEL,  f.  a  datute  fo  called,  made  13 
Edw.  I.  ordaining  th z  Jlatute-merchant :  it  was  fo  termed 
from  a  place  named  Addon  Burnel,  where  it  was  made; 
being  a  cadle  fometime  belonging  to  the  family  of  Bur¬ 
nel,  and  afterwards  of  Lovel,  in  Shropfiiire. 

ACTOR,  f.  [ ador ,  Lat.]  He  that  adds,  or  performs 
any  thing.  He  that  perforates  a  charadder ;  in  the  drama, 
a  dage-player,  or  perfon  who  reprefents  fome  character 
upon  the  theatre.  The  drama  confided  originally  of  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  fimple  chorus,  who  fang  hymns  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Bacchus;  fo  that  the  primitive  addors  were  only 
fingers  and  mulicians.  dEfchylus,  finding  a  fingle  perfon 
tirefome,  attempted  to  introduce  a  fecond,  and  changed 
the  ancient  recitals  into  dialogues.  Sophocles  added  a 
third,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  Various  incidents  in  a  more 
natural  manner:  and  here  the  Greeks  dopped,  at  lead  we 
do  not  find  in  any  of  their  tragedies  above  three  perfons 
in  the  fame  feene.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  their 
increafing  the  number  of  addors  in  comedy.  Before  the 
opening  of  a  play,  they  named  their  aiders  in  full  theatre, 
together  with  the  parts  they  were  to  perform.  The  anci¬ 
ent  addors  were  mafked,  and  obliged  to  raife  their  voice 
extremely,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  heard  by  the  in¬ 
numerable 
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numerable  crowd  of  people  who  filled  the  amphifheatrcs : 
they  were  accompanied  with  a  player  on  the  flute,  who 
played  a  prelude,  gave  them  the  tone,  and  played  while 
they  declaimed. 

The  moderns  have  introduced  an  infinite  number  of 
aftors  upon  the  ftage.  This  heightens  the  trouble  and  dif- 
trefs  that  Ihould  reign  there,  and  makes  a  diveriity,  in 
which  the  fpedtator  is  fure  to  be  interelled. 

Actors  were  highly  honoured  at  Athens.  At  Rome 
they  were  defpifed,  and  not  only  denied  all  rank  among 
the  citizens,  but  even,  when  any  citizen  appeared  upon  the 
ftage,  he  was  expelled  his  tribe  and  deprived  of  the  right 
of  fuft'rage  by  cenfors.  Cicero,  indeed,  efteems  the  talents 
ot  Rofcius:  but  he  values  his  virtues  ftill  more;  virtues 
which  diftinguifhed  him  fo  remarkably  above  all  others  of 
his  profellion,  that  they  feemed  to  have  excluded  him 
from  the  theatre.  The  French,  in  this  refpeft,  adopted 
the  ideas  of  the  Romans;  and  the  Englifh  thofe  of  the 
Greeks. 

ACTRESS,  f.  [aElrice,  Fr.]  She  that  performs  any 
thing.  A  woman  that  plays  on  the  ftage.  \V omen  actors 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among  whom  men  always 
performed  the  female  character;  and  hence  one  reafon  for 
the  ufe  of  maflcs  among  them. 

Adtreffes  are  faid  not  to  have  been  introduced  on  the 
Englifh  ftage  till  after  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II. 
who  has  been  charged  with  contributing  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  our  manners  by  importing  this  ufage  from  abroad. 
But  this  can  be  but  partly  true  :  the  queen  of  James  I. 
adted  a  part  in  a  paftoral ;  and  Prynn,  in  his  Hiftriomaftix, 
fpeaks  of  women  aclors  in  his  time  as  w  hores ;  which  was 
one  occafion  of  the  fevere  profecution  brought  againft  him 
for  that  book. 

There  are  fome  very  agreeable  and  beautiful  talents,  of 
which  the  poffetlion  commands  a  certain  lbrt  of  admira¬ 
tion;  but  of  which  the  exercile  for  the  fake  of  gain  is 
confidered,  whether  from  reafon  or  prejudice,  as  a  fort  of 
public  proftitution.  The  pecuniary  recompence,  there¬ 
fore,  of  thofe  who  exercife  them  in  this  manner,  rauft  be 
fufficient,  not  only  to  pay  for  the  time,  labour,  and  ex¬ 
pence,  of  acquiring  the  talents,  but  for  the  difcredit  which 
attends  the  employment  of  them  as  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence.  The  exorbitant  rewards  of  players,  opera-fingers, 
opera-dancers,  Sec.  are  founded  upon  thofe  two  princi¬ 
ples  ;  the  rarity  and  beauty  of  the  talents,  and  the  great 
difcredit  of  employing  them  in  this  manner.  It  feems 
abfurd  at  firft  fight  that  we  Ihould  defpife  their  perfons, 
and  yet  reward  their  talents  with  the  mod  profufe  libera¬ 
lity.  While  we  do  the  one,  however,  we  muft  of  necef- 
fity  do  the  other.  Should  the  public  opinion  or  prejudice 
ever  alter  with  regard  to  fuch  occupations,  their  pecuni¬ 
ary  recompence  would  quickly  diminilh.  More  people 
would  apply  to  them,  and  the  competition  would  quick¬ 
ly  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour.  Such  talents,  though 
far  from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  fo  rare  as  it  is 
imagined. 

ACTUAL,  adj.  [aEluel,  Fr.]  That  which  comprifes 
a<5tk>n.  Really  in  aft;  not  merely  potential.  In  aft;  not 
purely  in  fpeculation: 

For  he  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 

Contrafts  the  danger  of  an  aElual  fault : 

Then  what  muft  he  expect,  that  ftill  proceeds  • 

To  finifh  fin,  and  work  up  thoughts  to  deeds?  Drydcn. 

Philofophers  ufe  the  terms  aElual  heat,  aElual  cold,  &c. 
i-n  oppofition  to  virtual  or  potential.  Hence,  among  phyli- 
cians,  a  red-hot  iron,  or  fire,  is  called  an  aElual  cautery  ; 
in  diftinttion  from  cauteries,  or  cauftics,  that  have  the 
power  of  producing  the  fame  effeft  upon  the  animal  fo- 
lidsasaftual  fire,  and  are  called  potential  cauteries.  Boil¬ 
ing  water  is  aftually  hot ;  brandy,  producing  heat  in  the 
body,  is  potentially  hot,  though  of  itfelf  cold. 

Actual  Sin,  that  which  is  committed  by'the  perfon 
himfelf;  in  oppofition  to  original  tin,  or  that  which  he  con- 
trafted  from  being  a  child  of  Adam. 
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ACTUALITY,  /  The  ftate  of  being  aftual. — The 
aEluality  of  the  fpiritual  qualities  is  thus  imprifoned,  tho’ 
their  potentiality  be  not  quite  deftroyed  ;  and  thus  a  crafs, 
extended,  impenetrable,  paflive,  divilible,  unintelligent, 
fubftance,  is  generated,  which  we  call  matter.  Cheyne. 

ACTUALLY,  adv.  In  aft;  in  effeft;  really. — Though 
our  temporal  profpefts  fhould  beTull  of  danger,  or  though 
the  days  of  forrow  Ihould  aElually  overtake  us,  yet  ftill  we 
muft  repofe  ourfelves  on  God.  Rogers. 

A CTU ALNESS, f.  The  quality  of  being  aftual. 

ACTUARIAL  NAVES,/  a  kind  of  (hips  among  the 
Romans,  chiefly  defigned  for  fwift  failing. 

ACTUARIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  phyfician  of  the 
13th  century,  and  the  firft  Greek  author  who  has  treated 
of  mild  purgatives,  fuch  as  caflia,  manna,  fenna,  See.  His 
works  were  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  by  Henry  Ste¬ 
phens,  in  1567. 

Actuarius,  or  Actuary,  a  notary  or  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  write  the  afts  or  proceedings  of  a  court;  or  the 
like.  In  the  eaftern  empire,  the  aftuarii  were  properly 
officers  who  kept  the  military  accounts,  received  the  corn 
from  the  fufeeptores,  or  ftorekeepers,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
foldiers. 

ACTUATE,  adj.  Put  into  aftion ;  animated;  brought 
into  effeft. — The  active  informations  of  the  intellect,  fill¬ 
ing  the  paflive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  doling 
with  matter,  grow  aEluate  into  a  third  and  diftinft  perfec¬ 
tion  of  praftice.  South. 

To  Ac  tuate,  v.  a.  [frome^o,  aElum,  Lat.]  To  put  in¬ 
to  aftion  ;  to  invigorate  or  increafe  the  powers  of  motion  ; 
and  thus  the  mind  may  be  faid  to  aEluate  the  body. — Men 
of  the  greateft  abilities  are  molt  fired  with  ambition;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the  leaft  ac¬ 
tuated  by  it.  Addijon. 

ACTUOSE,  adj.  That  which  hath  Itrong  powers  of 
aftion:  a  word  little  tiled. 

ACTUS,  /!  in  ancient  architefture,  ameafure  in  length 
equal  to  120  Roman  feet.  In  ancient  agriculture,  the 
word  fignified  the  length  of  one  furrow,  or  the  diltance  a 
plough  goes  before  it  turns. 

Actus  Minimus,  was  a  quantity  of  land  120  feet  in 
length,  and  four  in  breadth. 

Actus  Major,  or  Actus  Quadratus,  a  piece  of 
ground  in  a  fquare  form,  whofe  fide  was  equal  to  120  feet, 
equal  to  half  thejugerum. 

Actus  Intervicenai.is,  a  fpace  of  ground  four  feet 
in  breadth,  left  between  the  lands  as  a  path  or  w'ay. 

ACU  ANITES,/.  in  eccleliaftical  hiftory,  the  fame  with 
thofe  called  more  frequently  Manichees.  They  took 
the  name  from  Acua,  a  difciple  of  Thomas,  one  of  the 
twelve  apoftles. 

To  ACUATE,  v.  a.  [<zc«o,  Lat.]  To  fliarpen,  to  invi¬ 
gorate  with  any  powers  of  lharpnefs. — Immoderate  feed¬ 
ing  upon  powdered  beef,  pickled  meats,  and  debauching 
with  Itrong  wines,  do  inflame  and  acuate  the  blood,  where¬ 
by  it  is  capacitated  to  corrode  the  lungs.  Harvey. 

ACULEATE,  adj.  [ aculeatus ,  Lat.]  That  which  has  a 
point  or  fting;  prickly;  that  which  terminates  in  a  iharp 
point. 

ACULEI,/  the  prickles  of  animals  or  plants. 

ACULEOSA,/  in  botany.  See  Gorteria. 

ACU  LER,  f.  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  the  motion  of  a 
horfe,  when,  in  working  upon  volts,  he  does  not  go  far 
enough  forward  at  every  time  or  motion,  fo  that  his  (boul¬ 
ders  embrace  or  take  in  too  little  ground,  and  his  croupe 
comes  too  near  the  centre  of  the  volt.  Horfes  are  natu¬ 
rally  inclined  to  this  fault  in  making  demi-volts. 

ACUMEN,  f.  [Lat.]  A  (harp  point;  figuratively, 
quicknefs  of  intellects. — The  word  was  much  affected  by 
the  learned  Ariftarchus  in  common  converfation,  tofignify 
genius  or  natural  acumen.  Rope. 

The  term  acumen  was  introduced  into  anatomy  by  Da- 
venter,  in  his  Ars  Oblietricandi ;  he  calls  the  protube¬ 
rances  of  the  offit  innom.  on  which  we  (it,  th e  o/fafrdenta- 
ria,  which  he  fays  are  the  acumina  of  the  offa  pubis  ;  and 
3  .  be 
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he  calls  the  os  coccygis  the  facri  acumen  ojjis ,  the  pointed 
part  of  the  facrum. 

ACUMINA,/  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  military  omen, 
moft  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  points 
or  edges  of  darts,  [words,  or  other  weapons. 

ACUMINATED,  part.  adj.  Ending  in  a  point ;  fliarp- 
pointed. — I  appropriate  this  word,  Noli  me  tangere ,  to  a 
fmall  found  acuminated  tubercle,  which  hath  not  much 
pain,  unlefs  touched  or  rubbed,  or  exafperated  by  topics. 
Wifeman. 

ACUNA  (Chriftopher  de),  a  Spanifh  Jefuit,  born  at 
Burgos.  He  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  in  1612,  being- 
then  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  After  having  devoted  fome 
years  to  ftudy,  he  went  to  America,  where  he  affifted  in  ma¬ 
king  converts  in  Chili  and  Peru.  In  1640,  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  gave  the  king  an  account  how  far  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  commiffion  he  had  received  to  make  difco- 
veries  on  the  river  of  the  Amazons;  and  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  publifhed  a  defcription  of  this  river  at  Madrid. 
Acuna  was  fent  to  Rome,  as  procurator  of  his  province. 
He  returned  to  Spain  with  the  title  of  Qualificator  of  the 
Inquifttion  ;  but  foon  embarked  again  for  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  was  at  Lima  in  1675,  when  Father  Southwell  publiffi- 
ed  at  Rome  the  Bibliotheque  of  the  Jefuit  Writers.  Acu¬ 
na’s  work  is  intitled,  Nuevo  Defcubrimento  del  gran  Rio  de  las 
Amazonas ;  i.  e.  “  A  new  Diicovery  of  the  great  River  of 
the  Amazons.”  The  copies  of  this  work  became  extreme¬ 
ly  fcarce,  fo  that  the  publilhers  of  the  French  tranllation 
at  Paris  afterted,  that  there  was  not  one  copy  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  extant,  excepting  one  in  the  polfeflion  of  the  tran- 
flator,  and  perhaps  that  in  the  Vatican  library.  M.  de 
Gomberville  was  the  author  of  this  tranllation:  it  was 
publifhed  after  his  death,  with  a  long  differtation.  An 
account  of  the  original  may  be  feen  in  the  Paris  Journal, 
in  that  of  Leiplic,  and  in  Chevreati’s  Hiftory  of  the 
World. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  /  [from  acus,  a  needle,  and  pungo, 
to  prick.]  Bleeding  performed  by  making  many  fmall 
punctures  with  a  filver  needle  on  the  part  attested.  "I  his 
method  is  praftifed  in  Siam,  Japan,  and  other  oriental  na¬ 
tions,  on  all  parts  of  the  body;  and  employed  in  head- 
achs,  lethargies,  convullions,  cholics,  &c.  In  fome  parts 
of  America  this  practice  is  alfo  in  ufe,  according  to  the 
accounts  given  in  Dampier’s  Voyages. 

ACUS,/.  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  fyngnathus.  See  Syngnathus. 

ACUSIO  COLONIA,  now  Ancone,  according  to  Hol- 
ftenius,  between  Orange  and  Valence,  near  Montelimart, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

ACUSTICUS,/  [from  to  hear.]  Belonging  to 

hearing.  It  is  applied  to  the  auditory  nerve,  and  to  me¬ 
dicines  or  inftruments  ufed  to  aftift,  preferve,  or  recover, 
hearing. 

ACUTE,  adj.  \_aculus ,  Lat.]  Sharp,  ending  in  a  point; 
oppofed  to  obtiije  or  blunt.  In  a  figurative  fenfe  applied  to 
men;  ingenious;  penetrating;  oppofed  to  dull  or  Jlupid. — 
The  acute  and  ingenious  author,  among  many  very  fine 
thoughts,  and  uncommon  reflations,  has  ftarted  the  no¬ 
tion  of  feeing  all  things  in  God.  Locke. — Spoken  of  the 
fenfes,  vigorous;  powerful  in  operation. — Were  our  fen- 
fes  altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and  acuter,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  outward  fcheme  of  things  would  have  quite 
another  face  to  11s.  Locke. 

Acute,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a  found  or  tone  that  is 
{harp  or  high,  in  comparifon  of  fome  other  tone.  In  this 
fenfe,  acute  Hands  oppofed  to  grave. 

Acute  An  g  le,  in  geometry,  isthatwhich  is  lefs  than 
a  right  angle,  or  which  does  not  fubtend  ninety  degrees. 

Acute-angled  Triangle,  is  a  triangle  whole  three 
angles  are  all  acute. 

Acute-angled  Cone  is,  according  to  the  ancients,  a 
right  cone,  whofe  axis  makes  an  acute  angle  with  its  fide. 

Acute  Diseases,  fuch  as  come  fuddenly  to  a  crifis, 
and  are  always  attended  with  danger.  Though  there  are 
difcafes  without  danger,  of  a  Ihort  duratiori,  fo  are  dif- 
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tindl  from  the  acute,  as  an  ephemeris,  &c.  Acute  difeafes- 
are  the  oppolite  to  chronic ,  which  are  flow  in  their  progrefs, 
and  not  fo  generally  dangerous. 

ACUTELY,  adv.  After  an  acute  manner ;  fharply:  it 
is  ufed  as  well  in  the  figurative  as  primitive  fenfe. — He 
that  will  look  into  many  parts  of  Alia  and  America,  will 
find  men  reafon  there,  perhaps,  as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who 
yet  never  heard  of  a  fyllogifm.  Locke. 

ACUTENESS,  /  Sharpnefs.  Force  of  intellects. 
Quicknefs  and  vigour  of  fenfes.  Violence  and  fpeedy  cri- 
fis  of  a  malady.  Sharpnefs  of  found. — This  acutencfs  of 
found  will  fltew,  that  whilft,  to  the  eye,  the  bell  feems  to 
be  at  reft,  yet  the  minute  parts  of  it  continue  in  a  very 
brifk  motion,  without  which  they  could  not  ftrike  the  air. 
Boyle. 

ACUTIATOR,  /.  in  writers  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
denotes  a  perfon  that  whets  or  grinds  cutting  inftruments ; 
called  alfo  in  ancient  glofiaries,  acutor,  ay.ov/i'rrii,  Jamiarius, 
coharuts,  &c.  In  the  ancient  armies  there  were  acutiato- 
res,  a  kind  of  fmiths,  retained  for  whetting  or  keeping 
the  arms  iharp. 

ACYISIS,/  in  Vogel’s  Nofology,  is  a  defeCt  of  con¬ 
ception,  or  barrennefs  in  women. 

AD,  a  Latin  prepofition,  originally  fignifving  to,  and 
frequently  ufed  in  compofition  both  with  and  without  the 
d,  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another. 

Ad  Bestias,  in  antiquity;  is  the  punifiiment  of  crimi¬ 
nals  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beafts. 

Ad  Hominem,  in  logic,  a. kind  of  argument  drawn 
from  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  thole  with  whom  we 
argue. 

Ad  Ludos,  in  antiquity,  a  fentence  upon  criminals 
among  the  Romans,  whereby  .they  were  condemned  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  people  by  fighting  either  with  wild  beafts,  or 
with  one  another,  and  thus  executing  juftice  upon  them* 
felves. 

Ad  Metalla,  in  antiquity,  the  punifiiment  of  fuch 
criminals  as  were'  condemned  to  the  mines,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  and  therefore  called  Metallici. 

Ad  Valorem,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
duties  or  cuftoms  paid  for  certain  goods.  The  duties  on 
fome  articles  are  paid  by  the  number,  weight,  meafure, 
tale,  &c.  and  others  are  paid  ad  valorem ,  that  is,  according 
to  their  value. 

ADACTED,par<.  adj.  \_ada£lus,  Lat.]  Drivenby  force ; 
a  word  little  ufed.  The  verb  adaEl  is  not  ufed. 

ADAGE,/  [ adagium ,  I.at.]  A  maxim  handed  down 
from  antiquity ;  a  proverb  : 

Fine  fruits  of  learning!  old  ambitious  fool, 

Dar’ft  thou  apply  the  adage  of  the  fchool, 

As  if  ’tis  nothing  worth  that  lies  conceal’d, 

And  fcience  is  not  fcience  till  reveal’d  ?  Dryden. 

Erafmus  has  made  a  very  large  and  valuable  colle&ion 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  adages;  and  Mr.  Ray  has  done 
the  fame  with  regard  to  the  Engliffi.  We  have  alfo  Kelly’s. 
Collation  of  Scots  Proverbs. 

ADAGIO,/  [Ital.  at  leifure.]  A  term  ufed  by  mufi- 
cians,  to  mark  a  flow  time. 

ADAIR,  an  ancient  little  town,  eight  miles  from  Lime¬ 
rick,  and  102  from  Dublin;  having  a  good  bridge  over 
the  river  Maige,  which  is  navigable  for  large  boats.  From 
its  extenfive  ruins  of  convents,  Sc c.  it  appears  to  have  once 
been  a  place  of  conliderable  importance. 

ADALIDES,  in  the  Spanifli  policy,  are  officers  of 
juftice  for  matters  touching  the  military  forces.  In  the* 
laws  of  king  Alphonfus,  the  adalides  are  fpoken  of  as  of¬ 
ficers  appointed  to  guide  and  direft  the  marching  of  the 
forces  in  time  of  war.  Lopez  reprefents  them  as  a  fort  of 
judges,  who  take  cognizance  of  the  differences  arifing  up¬ 
on  excurflons,  the  diftribution  of  plunder,  See. 

ADAM,  the  firft  of  the  human  race,  was  formed  by 
the  Almighty  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  creation.  His  body 
was  made  of  the  duft  of  the  earth  ;  after  which,  God  ani¬ 
mated  or  gave  it  life,  and  Adam  then  became  a  rational 
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creature-. — His  heavenly  parent  did  not  leave  his  offspring 
in  a  deditute  hate  to  fhift  for  himfelf  ;  but  planted  a  gar¬ 
den,  in  which  lie  caufed  to  grow  not  only  every  tree  that 
was  proper  for  producing  food,  but  likewife  fuch  as  were 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  merely  ornamental.  In  this  gar¬ 
den  were  afiembled  all  the  brute  creation  ;  and,  by  their 
Maker,  caufed  to  pafs  before  Adam,  who  gave  all  of  them 
names,  which  were  judged  proper  by  the  Deity  himfelf. — 
In  this  review,  Adam  found  none  for  a  companion  to  him¬ 
felf.  This  folitary  Hate  was  feen  by  the  Deity  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  degree  of  unhappinefs  :  and  therefore 
he  threw  Adam  into  a  deep  fleep,  in  which  condition  he 
took  a  rib  from  his  (ide,  and  healing  up  the  wound  form¬ 
ed  a  woman  of  the  rib  he  had  taken  out.  On  Adam’s 
awaking,  the  woman  was  brought  to  him  ;  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  knew  her  to  be  one  of  his  own  fpecies,  called  her 
his  bohe  and  his'flefh,  giving  her  the  name  of  woman  be- 
caufe  fliewas  taken  out  of  man. 

The.  fird  pair  being  thus  created,  God  gave  them  au¬ 
thority  over  the  inferior  creation,  commanding  them  to 
fubdue  the  earth,  alfo  to  increafe  and  multiply  and  fill  it. 
They  ^yefe  informed  of  the  proper  food  for  the  beads  and 
for  them  ;  the  grafs,  or  green  herbs,  being  appointed  for 
beads  ;  and  fruits,  or  feeds,  for  man.  Their  proper 
employment  alfo  was  affigned  them  ;  namely,  to,  drefs  ike 
garden  and  to  keep  it. 

Though  Adam  was  thus  highly  favoured  and  in  drafted 
by  his  Maker,  there  was  a  (ingle  tree,  which  grew  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they  were  not 
allowed  to  eat;  being  told,  that  they  (houtd  furely  die  in 
the  day  they  ate  of  it.  This  tree  was  named,  the  Tree  of 
the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  This  prohibition,  howe¬ 
ver,  they  loon  broke  through.  The  woman  haying  en¬ 
tered  into  converfation  with  the  Serpent ,  was  by;  him  per- 
fuaded,  that  by  eating  of  the  tree  die  Ihould  become 
as  wife  as  God  himfelf ;  and  accordingly,  being  invited 
by  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and  its  defirable  property  of 
imparting  wifdom,  (he  plucked  and  ate  ;  giving  her  huf- 
band  of  it  at  the  fame  time,  who  did  likewife  eat. 

Before  this  tranfgreflion  of  the  divine  command,  Adam 
and  his  wife  had  no  occafion  for  clothes,  neither  had  they 
any  fenfe  of  diame;  but,  immediately  on  eating  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit,  they  were  alhamed  of  being  naked,  and  made 
aprons  of  fig-leaves  for  themfelves.  On  hearing  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  garden,  they  were  terrified,  and  hid  them¬ 
felves  :  but,  being  quedioned  by  the  Deity,  they  confefTed 
what  they  had  done, , and  received  fentence  accordingly  ; 
the  man  being  condemned  to  labour  ;  the  woman  to  fub- 
jeftion  to  hqr  hufband,  and  to  pain  in  child-bearing. 
They  were  now  driven  out  of  the  garden,  and  their  ac- 
cefs  to  it  prevented  by  a  terrible  apparition.  They  had 
clothes  given  them  by  the.  Deity  made  of  the  (kins  of 
beads.  In  this  date  Adam  hadfeveral  children;  the  name 
of  only  three  of  whom  we  are  acquainted  with,  viz.  Cain, 
Abel,  and  Seth.  He  died  the  age  of  930  years. 

Thefe  are  all  the  particulars  concerning  Adam’s  life, 
that  we  have  on  divine  authority  :  but  a  vad  multitude  of 
others  are  added  by  the  Jew's,  Mahometans,  and  others; 
all  of  which  mud  be  at  bed  conjeftural  ;  mod  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  appear  downright  falfehoods  or  abfurdities.  The 
curiofity  of  our  readers,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  fufficiently 
gratified  by  the  few  which  are  here  fubjoined. 

According  to  the  Talmudids,  when  Adam  was  created, 
his  body  was  of  immenfe  magnitude.  When  lie  finned, 
hisdature  was  reduced  to  an  hundred  ells,  according  to 
fome  ;  to  nine  hundred  cubits,  according  to  others  ;  who 
think  this  was  done  at  the  requedof  the  angels,  vvho  were 
afraid  of  fo  gigantic  a  creature.  In  the  idand  of  Ceylon 
is  a  mountain,  called  the  Peak  or  mountain  of  Adam,  from 
its  being,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  the 
refidencc  of  our  fird  parent.  Here  the  print  of  his  foot- 
fteps,  above  two  palms  in  length,  are  dill  pointed  out. 

Many  reveries  have  been  formed  concerning  the  perfqn- 
al  beauty  of  Adam.  That  he  was  a  handfome  well-lhaped 
man  is  probable;  but  fome  writers,  not  content  with  this, 
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affirm,  that  God,  intending  to  create  man,  clothed  Himfelf 
with  a  perfectly  beautiful  human  body,  making  this  his 
model  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  Adam. 

Nor  has  the  imagination  been  lefs  indulged  concerning 
the  formation  of  the  human  fpecies  male  and  female. — it 
would  be  endlefs  to  recount  all  the  whinillcal  writings  on 
this  fubjeft ;  but  as  Mad.  Bourignon  lias  made  a  confi- 
derable  figure  in  the  -religious,  or  rather  Juperjhticus,  world, 
we  cannot  help  inferring  fome  of  her  opinions  concerning 
the  fird  man,  which  are  peculiarly  marvellous.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  revelations  of  this  lady,  Adam  before  his  fall 
poflefled  in  himfelf  the  principles  of  both  fexes,  and  the 
virtue  or  power  of  producing  his  like,  without  the  con¬ 
current  adidance  of  woman.  The  divifion  into  two  (exes, 
die  imagined,  was  a  confequence  of  man’s  (in ;  and  now, 
die  obferves,  mankind  are  become  fo  many  morjlers  in  na¬ 
ture,  being  much  lefs  perfect  in  this  reipeft  than  plants 
or  trees,  who  are  capable  of  producing  their  like  alone, 
and  without  pain  or  mifery.  She  even  imagined,  that,  be¬ 
ing  in  an  eedafy,  the  favv  the  figure  of  Adam  before  he 
fell,  with  the  manner  how,  by  himfelf,  he  was  capable  of 
procreating  other  men.  “  God,”  fays  die,  “  reprefented 
to  my  mind  the  beauty  of  the  fird  world,  and  the  manner 
how  he  had  drawn  it  from  the  chaos  :  every  thing  was 
bright,  tranfparent,  and  darted  forth  light  and  ineffable 
glory.  The  body  of 'Adam  was  purer  and  more  tranfpa¬ 
rent  than  crydal,  and  vaftiy  fleet';  through  his  body  were 
feen  vedels  and  rivulets  of  light,  which  penetrated  from 
the  inward  to  the  outward  parts,  through  all  his  pores. 
In  fome  vedels  ran  fluids  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  vafily 
bright,  and  quite  diaphanous.  The  mod  ravifhing  har¬ 
mony  arofp  from  every  motion  ;  and  nothing  refided,  or 
could  annoy,  him.  *His  datiirewa's  taller  than  the  prefent 
race  of  men  ;  his  hair  was  fhort,  curled,  and  of  a  colour 
inclining  to  black  ;  his  upper  lip  covered  with  fiiort  hair  : 
and,  indead  of  the  parts  which  modefly  will  not  allow  us 
to  name,  he  was  falliioned  as  our  bodies  will  be  in  the  life 
eternal,  which  I  know  not  whether  1  dare  reveal.  In  that 
region  was  diffufed  the  mod  delicious  fragrancy  and  per¬ 
fumes;  whence  alfo  men  were  to  iifue,  all  whofe  principles 
were  inherent  in  him  ;  there  being  in  the  genital  fydem  a 
veflel,  where  little  eggs  were  formed;  and  a  fecond  veflel 
filled  with  a  fluid,  which  impregnated  thofe  eggs :  and, 
when  man  heated  himfelf  in  the  love  of  God,  the  defire 
he  had  that  other  creatures  Ihould  exid  befides  himfelf 
caufed  the  fluid  above  mentioned  to  drop  on  one  or  more 
of  thefe  eggs,  with  inexpreffible  delight ;  which  being 
thus  impregnated,  iflued,  fome  time  after,  out*  of  man, 
by  this  canal,  in  the  fhape  of  an  egg,  whence  a  perfeft: 
man  emerged  by  infenfible  degrees.  Woman  was  formed 
by  taking  out  of  Adands  fides  the  vedels  that  contained 
.the  eggs  ;  which  (he  dill  poflefles,  as  is  difeovered  by  ana- 
tomifls.” 

'Many  others  have  believed,  that  Adam  at  his  fird  crea¬ 
tion  was  both  male  and  female  :  others,  that  he  had  two 
bodies  joining  together  at  the  fhoulders,  and  their  faces 
looking  oppofite  ways  like  thofe  of  Janus.  Hence,  fay 
thefe,  when  God  created  Eve,  he  had  no  more  to  do  than 
to  feparate  the  two  bodies  from  one  another. 

Various  eonjeftures  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
place  where  man  was  fird  created,  and  where  the  garden 
of  Eden  was  fituated’;  but  none  of  thefe  have  any  folid 
foundation.  The  Jews  tell  us,  that  Eden  was  feparated 
from  the  red  of  the  world  by  the  ocean;  and  that  Adam, 
being  bamfhed  therefrom,  walked  acrofs  the  fea,  which 
he  found  every  way  fordable,  by  reafon  of  his  enormous  ' 
dature.  The  Arabians  imagined  paradife  to  have  been  in 
the  air  ;  and  that  our  fird  parents  were  thrown  down  from 
it  on  their  tranfgreflion,  as  Vulcan  is  faid  to  have  been 
'thrown  down  headlong  from  heaven  by  Jupiter. 

Strange  dories  are  told  concerning  Adam’s  children. 
That  he  had  none  in  the  date  of  innocence,  is  certain 
from  feripture  ;  but  that  his  marriage  with  Eve  was  not 
confummated  till  after  the  fall,  cannot  be  proved  from 
thence.  Some  imagine,  that,  for  many  years  after  the 
E  e  fa\l, 
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fall,  Adam  denied'himfelf  the  connubial  joys  by  way  of 
penance  ;  others,  that  he  cohabited  with  another  woman, 
whofe  name  was  Lilith.  The  Mahometans  tell  us,  that 
our  firft  parents  having  been  thrown  headlong  from  the 
celeftial  paradife,  Adam  fell  upon  the  i fie  of  Serendib,  or 
Ceylon,  in  the  Eafl  Indies ;  and  Eve  on  lodda,  a  port  of  the 
Red  Sea,  not  far  from  Mecca.  After  a  reparation  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years,  they  met  in  Ceylon,  where  they 
multiplied  :  according  to  fome  Eve  had  twenty,  according 
to  others  only  eight,  deliveries  ;  bringing  forth  at  each  time 
twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  who  afterwards  married. 
The  rabbins  imagine  that  eve  brought  forth  Cain  and 
Abel  at  a  birth  ;  that  Adam  wept  for  Abel  an  hundred 
years  in  the  valley  of  tears  near  Hebron,  during  which 
time  he  did  not  cohabit  with  his  wife  ;  and  that  this  repa¬ 
ration  would  probably  have  continued  longer,  had  it  not 
been  forbidden  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  affirm,  that  the  fait  lake  on  the  mountain  of  Co- 
lembo  conlifts  wholly  of  the  tears  which  Eve  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  together  fhed  becaufe  of  Abel’s  death. 

Some  of  the  Arabians  tell  us,  that  Adam  was  buried 
near  Mecca  on  Mount  Abukobeis ;  others,  that  Noah, 
having  laid  his  body  in  the  ark,  caufed  it  to  be  carried  af¬ 
ter  the  deluge  to  Jerufalem  by  Melchifedek  the  fon  of 
Shern  :  of  this  opinion  are  the  eaftern  Chriftians ;  but 
the  Perfians  affirm  that  he  was  interred  in  the  lfle  of  Se¬ 
rendib,  where  his  corpfe  was  guarded  by  lions  at  the  time 
the  giants  warred  upon  one  another. — St.  Jerome  imagined 
that  Adam  was  buried  at  Hebron  ;  others,  on  Mount 
Calvary.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  on  the  very 
fpot  where  Jerufalem  was  afterwards  built ;  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  on  the  place  where  Chriff  fuffered,  that  fo  his  bones 
might  be  fprinkled  with  the  Saviour’s  blood  !  1  ! 

Adam  (Melchior)  lived  in  the  17th  century.  He  was 
born  in  the  territory  of  Grotkaw  in  Silefia,  and  educated 
in  the  college  of  Brieg,  where  the  dukes  of  that  name, 
to  the  utmoff  of  their  power,  encouraged  learning  and  the 
reformed  religion  as  profeffed  by  Calvin.  Here  he  be¬ 
came  a  firm  proteffant ;  and  wasenabled  to  purfue  his  ftu- 
dies  by  the  liberality  of  a  perfon  of  quality,  who  had  left 
feveral  exhibitions  for  young  ftudents.  He  was  appointed 
rector  of  a  college  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  publifhed  his 
Lives  of  illuftrious  Men.  He  wrote  other  works  befides 
his  Lives,  and  died  in  1622. 

Adam’s  Apple,  f  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Critus. 

Adam’s  Needle,  f.  in  botany.  See  Yucca. 

Adam’s  Peak,  a  high  mountain  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  in 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  on  the  top  of  which  they  believe  the 
firft  man  was  created. 

Adam,  or  Adom,  a  town  in  the  Peraea,  or  on  the  other 
fide  the  Jordan,  over  again!!  Jericho,  where  the  Jordan 
began  to  be  dried  up  on  the  pallage  of  the  Ifraelites. 

ADAMA,  or  Admah,  one  of  the  towns  that  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  deftrudtion  of  Sodom. 

ADAMANT,  f  [ adamas ,  Lat.  from  a  and  ■Saliva,  Gr. 
that  is  infuperable,  infrangible.']  A  done,  imagined  by 
writers,  of  impenetrable  hardnefs.  The  diamond.  Ada¬ 
mant  is  alfo  taken  for  the  loadftone. 

ADAMANTEAN,  adj.  Hard  as  adamant. 

ADAMANTINE,  adj.  [ adamantinus ,  Lat.]  Made  of 
adamant.- — Having  the  qualities  of  adamant ;  as  hardnefs, 
indiflblubility : 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl’d  headlong  flaming  from  th’  ethereal  fky, 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combuftion,  down 

To  bottomlefs  perdition,  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire.  Milton. 

ADAMIC  EARTH,  a  name  given  to  common  red 
clay,  alluding  to  that  fpecies  of  earth  of  which  the  firft 
man  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  made. 

ADAM  I  POMUM,  in  anatomy,  a  protuberance  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  throat,  formed  by  the  os  hyoides.  It  is 
thought  to  be  fo  called  upon  a  ftrange  conceit,  that  apiece 
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of  the  forbidden  apple,  which  Adam  ate,  fluck  by  the 
way  and  occalioned  it. 

ADAMITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
fe£t  of  ancient  heretics,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Bafilidians  and  Carpocratians. 

Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  they  were  called  Adamites 
from  their  pretending  to  be  re-eftablifhed  in  the  ftate  of 
innocence,  and  to  be  fuchas  Adam  was  at  the  moment  of 
his  creation,  whence  they  ought  to  imitate  him  in  his  na- 
kednefs.  They  detefted  marriage  ;  maintaining,  that  the 
conjugal  union  would  never  have  taken  place  upon  earth 
had  fin  been  unknow  n. 

ADAMUS,  the  philofopher’s  (lone,  fo  called  by  alche- 
mifts,  who  fay  that  it  is  an  animal  ;  and  that  it  has  carried 
its  invilible  Eve  in  its  body  from  the  moment  they  were 
firft  united  by  the  Creator.  It  is  alfo  called  Aquila ,  Phi- 
lofphorum  Lapis,  Bafalifcus,  BenediElus,  Boritis,  Gryphus  ;  by 
way  of  eminence,  Antidotus.  This  ftone,  the  greateft  ob¬ 
ject  of  alchemy,  is  a  long-fought-for  preparation,  which, 
when  found,  is  to  tranfmute,  or  exalt,  impurer  metals,  as 
tin,  lead,  and  copper,  into  gold,  and  filver.  Authors 
who  have  written  on  this  ftone,  call  fulphur  the  maritust 
or  hufband  ;  and  mercury,  the  uxor,  or  wife. 

ADAMSHIDE,  a  diftridt  of  the  circle  of  Raftenburg, 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  which,  with  Dombrof- 
ken,  was  bought,  in  1737,  for  4.2,000  dollars. 

ADAMSON  (Patrick),  a  Scottifh  prelate,  archbifhop 
of  St.  Andrew’s.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1543  in  the 
town  of  Perth,  and  afterwards  ftudied  philofophy,  and 
took  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  at  the  univerfity  of  St. 
Andrew’s.  In  the  year  1  566,  he  fet  out  for  France,  as 
tutor  to  a  young  gentleman.  He  relided  at  Bourges  dur¬ 
ing  the  mairacre  at  Paris ;  and  the  fame  perfecuting  fpi- 
rit  prevailing  among  the  catholics  at  Bourges  as  at  the 
metropolis,  he  lived  concealed  for  feven  months  in  apub- 
lic-houfe,  the  mafter  of  which,  upwards  of  feventy  years 
of  age,  was  thrown  from  the  top  thereof,  and  had  his 
brains  daflied  out,  for  his  charity  to  heretics.  Whilft 
Mr.  Adamfon  lay  thus  in  his  fepulchre,  as  he  called  it,  he 
wrote  his  Latin  poetical  verlion  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
his  Tragedy  of  Herod.  In  the  year  1573,  he  returned  to 
Scotland;  and  became  minifter  of  Pailley.  In  the  year 
1575,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners,  by  the 
general  aflembly,  to  fettle  the  jurifdidfion  and  policy  of 
the  church  ;  and  the  following  year  he  was  named,  with 
Mr.  David  Lindfay,  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
earl  of  Mortoun,  then  regent.  About  this  time  the  eai‘1 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  bi- 
!hop  Douglas,  promoted  him  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  a  dignity  which  brought  upon  him  great 
trouble  and  uneafinefs  :  for  now  the  clamour  of  the  Prefby- 
terian  party  rofe  very  high  againft  him,  and  many  incon- 
fiftent  ftories  were  propagated  concerning  him.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  his  promotion,  he  publifhed  his  Catechifm  in  Latin 
verle,  a  work  highly  approved  even  by  his  enemies  ;  but, 
neverthelefs,  they  ftill  continued  to  perfecute  him  with 
great  violence.  In  the  year  1382,  being  attacked  with  a 
grievous  difeafe,  in  which  the  phyficians  could  give  him 
no. relief,  he  happened  to  take  a  fimple  medicine  from  an 
old  woman,  which  did  him  fervice.  The  woman,  whofe 
name  was  Alifon  Pearfon,  was  thereupon  charged  with 
witchcraft,  and  committed  to  prifon,  but  efcaped  out  of 
her  confinement ;  however,  about  four  years  afterwards, 
fhe  was  again  found,  and  burnt  for  a  witch.  A  provincial 
fynod  being  held  at  St.  Andrew’s  in  April  1586,  the 
archbiftiop  was  here  accufed  and  excommunicated  :  he 
appealed  to  the  king  and  the  ftates,  but  this  availed  him 
little  ;  for,  the  mob  being  excited  againft  him,  he  durft 
fcarcely  appear  in  public.  At  the  next  general  aifembly,  a 
paper  being  produced,  containing  the  archbifhop’s  fubmif- 
fion,  he  was  abfolved  from  the  excommunication.  In 
1588,  frefti  accufations  were  brought  againft  him.  The 
year  following,  he  publifhed  the  Lamentations  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah  in  Latin  verfe  ;  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
king,  complaining  of  his  hard  ufage.  The  king,  howe- 
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ver,  was  fo  far  from  giving  him  affiftance,  that  he  grant- ^^Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
ed  the  revenue  of  his  fee  to  the  duke  of  Lennox  ;  fo  that  which  mult  be  procured  from  the  country  where  it  grows 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life  was  very  wretched,  having  naturally,  for  it  does  not  produce  any  in  Europe;  thefe 
hardly  fubfiftence  for  his  family.  Hediedin  1591.  mult  befown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  where, 

ADANA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Natolia,  and  in  the  pro-  in  about  fix  weeks,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  in  a  Ihort 


vince  of  Carmania.  It  is  l'eated  on  the  river  Choquen ; 
on  the  banks  of  which  Hands  a  ftrong  caltle  built  on  a 
rock.  It  has  a  great  number  of  beautiful  fountains 
brought  from  the  river  by  means  of  water-works.  Over 
the  river  there  is  a  (lately  bridge  of  fifteen  arches, 
which  leads  to  the  water-works.  The  climate  is  plea- 
fant  and  healthy,  and  the  winter  mild  and  ferene  :  but 
the  fummer  is  fo  hot  as  to  oblige  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  retire  into  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  they 
fpend  fix  months  among  lhady  trees  and  grottoes,  in  a 
molt  delicious  manner.  The  adjacent  country  is  rich  and 
fertile,  and  produces  melons,  cucumbers,  pomegranates, 
pulfe,  and  herbs  of  all  forts,  all  the  year  round  ;  befides 
corn,  wine,  and  fruits,  in  their  proper  feafon.  It  is  thir¬ 
ty  miles  ealt  of  Tarfus,  on  the  road  to  Aleppo.  E.  Ion. 
35.  42.  N.  lat.  38.  10. 

ADANSONIA,  [named  from  M.  Adanfon,  a  French 
furgeon,  who  relided  many  years  in  Senegal,  brought  home 
a  curious  collection  of  feeds  and  plants,  publifhed  his  tra¬ 
vels,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  vegetables,  entitled  Fa¬ 
milies  des  Plantes .  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia 
polyandria  clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of  columniferas. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianth  one-leaved, 
femiquinquefid,  cyathiform ;  divifions  revolute,  decidu¬ 
ous.  Corolla:  petals  five,  roundifh,  nerved,  revolute, 
connected  by  the  claws  with  each  other  and  the  ftamens. 
Stamina  :  filaments  united  at  bottom  into  a  tube,  which 
they  crown,  expanding  horizontally.  Antherae  kidney- 
fltaped.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate.  Style  very  long,  tubu- 
lous,  varioully  intorted.  Stigmas  many  (ten)  prifmatic, 
villous,  radiate-expanded.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate, 
woody,  not  gaping,  ten-celled,  (ten  to  fourteen  g.)  with 
farinaceous  pulp,  the  partitions  membranaceous.  Seeds : 
numerous,  kidney-lhaped,  rather  bony,  involved  in  a 
friable  pulp. — Ejfential  Character.  Calyx,  fimple,  deci¬ 
duous.  Style,  very  long.  Stigmas,  many.  Capfule, 
woody,  ten-celled,  with  farinaceous  pulp,  and  many  feeds. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  which  is  called  Adanfonia 
digitata,  or  Ethiopian  four-gourd,  or  monkey’s-bread. — ■ 
The  young  plants,  and  alfo  moll  of  the  new  branches,  have 
fingle  fpear-lhaped  leaves  towards  their  lower  part,  but  at 
their  extremities  the  leaves  have  fome  three,  and  others 
five  lobes,  of  the  fame  fize  and  form  as  the  lower,  which 
are  difpofed  like  a  hand  ;  thefe  are  entire,  ending  in  a 
point,  and  fall  off  in  winter.  The  Hems  are  large  and 
woody,  but  of  a  foft  texture,  and  have  generally  a  large 
fwelling  near  the  root.  The  account  which  Monlieur 
Adanfon  gives  of  the  trees  he  law  at  Senegal  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  in  regard  to  the  fize  of  them,  is  amazing; 
he  meafured  feveral  from  fixty-five  to  feventy-eight  feet 
in  circumference  ;  but  their  height  was  not  extraordina¬ 
ry.  The  trunks  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
before  they  divided  into  many  horizontal  branches  which 
touched  the  ground  at  their  extremities  ;  thefe  were  from 
forty-five  to  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  were  fo  large,  that 
each  branch  was  equal  to  a  monftrous  tree  :  and  where 
the  water  of  a  neighbouring  river  had  walked  away  the 
earth,  fo  as  to  leave  the  roots  of  one  of  thefe  trees  bare 
and  open  to  fight,  they  meafured  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  long,  without  including  thofe  parts  of  the  roots  which 
remained  covered.  Profper  Alpinus,  in  his  hiltory  of 
Egyptian  plants,  defcribes  this  tree,  to  which  he  gives  the 
title  of  baobab,  fo  that  it  alfo  grows  in  that  country  ;  but 
he  does  not  mention  any  of  them  to  be  near  the  fize  of  thofe 
defcribed  by  Monfieur  Adanfon.  The  frelli  fruit  is  very 
pleafant,  of  an  acid  flavour,  and  is  eaten  with  fugar. 
The  pulp  or  juice  mixed  with  fugar,  or  a  fyrup  made  of 
it,  is  ufed  in  putrid  and  pellilential  fevers.  At  Cairo  they 
reduce  the  pulp  to  a  powder,  and  ufe  it  in  thefe  diforders, 
in  the  lientery,  dyfentery,  and  all  forts  of  fluxes. 
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time  after  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  light  fandy  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  frelh  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fliade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  time  they 
fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm 
weather,  but  mull  be  fparingly  watered ;  for  as  their  Hems 
are  foft,  efpecially  when  young,  too  much  wet  will  caufe 
them  to  rot.  As  the  plants  advance  in  their  growth,  they 
are  to  be  Ihifted  into  larger  pots,  but  mull  conllantly  be 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed,  being  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
this  country  without  this  artificial  heat,  therefore  they 
mull  conllantly  remain  in  the  Hove  with  other  tender  exo¬ 
tic  plants  :  the  plants  when  young  make  great  progrefs  in 
their  growth,  where  they  are  properly  treated  ;  for  in  three 
years  many  of  them  have  been  more  than  fix  feet  high, 
and  have  put  out  feveral  lateral  branches  ;  their  Hems  are 
alfo  proportionable  ;  but  after  four  or  five  years  growth, 
they  are  almolt  at  a  Hand,  their  annual  (boots  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  or  three  inches.  There  were  fome  plants  of 
this  fort  in  feveral  gardens,  which  were  raifed  from  feeds 
obtained  from  Grand  Cairo  in  the  year  1724,  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Sherard,  fome  of  which  were  grown  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  feet ;  but  in  the  fevere  winter  1740, 
they  were  all  loll,  and  (ince  that  time  there  had  not  been 
any  of  the  feeds  brought  to  England,  till  the  return  of 
M.  Adanfon  to  Paris  in  1734,  who  lent  fome  of  the  feeds 
over  here,  which  have  fucceeded,  and  many  of  the  plants 
grew  upwards  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

To  ADAPT,  v.  a.  [ adapto ,  Lat.]  To  fit  one  thing  to 
another;  to  fuit ;  to  proportion. — It  is  not  enough  that 
nothing  offends  the  ear,  but  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  ve¬ 
ry  founds,  as  well  as  words,  to  the  things  he  treats  of. 
Pope. 

ADAPTATION,  /.  The  aft  of  fitting  one  thing  to 
another ;  the  fitnefs  of  one  thing  to  another. — Some  fpecies 
there  be  of  middle  natures,  that  is,  of  bird  and  beafi,  as 
bats;  yet  are  their  parts  fo  fet  together,  that  we  cannot 
define  the  beginning  or  end  of  either,  there  being  a  cora- 
mixtion  of  both,  rather  than  adaptation  or  cement  of  the 
one  unto  the  other.  Brown. 

ADAPTION,/]  The  a  Cl  of  fitting. — It  were  alone  a 
a  fufficient  work  to  lbew  all  the  neceflities,  the  wife  Con¬ 
trivances,  and  prudent  adaptions,  of  thele  admirable  ma¬ 
chines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  w'hole.  Cheyne. 

ADAPTNESS,/  [for  adaptednefs,  from  adapt.'] — -Some 
notes  are  to  difplay  the  adaptnejs  of  the  found  to  the  fenfe, 
Newton. 

ADAR,y.  the  name  of  a  Hebrew  month,  anfwrering  to 
the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March,  the  12th 
of  their  facred,  and  6th  of  their  civil,  year.  On  the  fe- 
venth  day  of  it,  the  Jews  keep  a  feafi  lor  the  death  of 
Mofes ;  on  the  thirteenth  they  have  the  feafi  of  Either ; 
and,  on  the  14th,  they  celebrate  the  feafi  of  Purim,  for 
their  deliverance  from  Hainan’s  confpiracy.  As  the  lunar 
years,  which  the  Jews  followed  in  their  calculation,  is 
Hiorter  than  the  folar  by  about  eleven  days,  which  at  the 
end  of  three  years  make  a  month,  they  then  intercalate  a 
thirteenth  month,  which  they  call  Veadar,  or  the  fecond 
Adar. 

ADARCE,/  a  faltifii  concretion  found  about  the  reeds 
and  grafs  in  marlhy  grounds  in  Galatia;  it  is  alfo  called 
calomochanus,  or  calomochnus.  It  is  lax  and  porous,  like 
bafiard  fponge,  and  is  ufed  to  clear  the  (kin  with  in  lepro- 
fies,  tetters,  freckles,  &c.  Dr.  Plott  gives  an  account  of 
this  production  in  his  Natural  Hiltory  of  Oxfordlhire. 

ADARCON,  f.  in  Jewifn  antiquity,  a  gold  coin,  men¬ 
tioned  in  fcripture,  worth  about  15s.  Herling. 

ADARETON,  an  illand  in  the  lake  Van Turcomania, 
having  on  it  feveral  villages,  and  a  monafiery  of  Arme¬ 
nian  monks. 
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ADARME, /.  in  commerce,  a  fmall  weight  in  Spain, 
which  is  alio  ufed  at  Buenos- Aires,  and  in  all  Spaniih  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  the  iixteenth  part  of  an  ounce,  which  at  Paris 
is  called  the  demi-gros.  But  the  Spaniih  ounce  is  feven 
per  cent,  lighter  than  that  of  Paris.  Stephens  renders  it 
in  Englilh  by  a  drachm. 

ABASA,  a  city  of  Judea,  where  Judas  Maccabteus 
overthrew  and  killed  Nicanor. 

ADATAIS,  Adatsi,  or  Adatvs,  /  in  commerce,  a 
mud  in  or  cotton  cloth,  very  fine  and  clear,  of  which  the 
piece  is  ten  French  ells  long,  and  broad.  It  comes 
from  the  Eaft  Indies;  and  the  fineft  is  made  at  Bengal. 

ADCORDAB1LIS  DENARII,  J.  in  old  law  books, 
fignifies  money  paid  by  the  vaflal  to  his  lord,  upon  the  fel¬ 
ling  or  exchanging  of  a  feud. 

To  ADCORPORATE,  v.  a.  [from  ad  and  corpus.']  To 
unite  one  body  witli  another;  more  uluaily  wrote  accor- 
porate. 

ADCRESCENTES,/!  among  the  Romans,  denoted  a 
kind  of  foldiery,  entered  in  the  army,  but  not  yet  put  on 
duty;  from  thefe  the  ftanding  forces  were  recruited. 

To  ADD,  v.  a.  [ addo ,  Lat.J  To  join  fomething  to  that 
which  was  before.  To  perform  the  mental  operation  of 
adding  one  number  or  conception  to  another.  To  add  to 
is  proper,  but  to  add  together  feems  a  folecil'm. — Whatfo- 
ever  pofitive  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind,  of  any  quantity, 
he  can  repeat  it,  and  add  it  to  thd  former,  as  eafily  as  he 
can  add  together  the  ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  years.  Iocke. 

ADDA,  a  river  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  which  rifes 
in  mount  Braulio,  in  the  country  of  the  Griions,  and,  paf- 
fing  through  the  Valteline,  traverles  the  lake  Como  and 
the  Milanefe,  and  falls  into  the  Po,  near  Cremona. 

ADDABLE,  adj.  1  hat  to  which  fomething  may  be 
added.  Addihle  is  more  proper.  It  fignifies  more  pro¬ 
perly  that  which  may  be  added. 

To  ADDEClMALE,  v.  a.  \_addecimo ,  Lat.J  To  take 
or  afeertain  tithes. 

To  ADDEEM,  v.  a.  [from  deem.~]  To  cfleem;  to  ac¬ 
count.  This  word  is  now  out  of  life. 

ADDEPHAGI  A,  J.  in  medicine,  a  term  ufed  by  fome 
phyficians  for  gluttony,  or  a  voracious  appetite. 

ADDER,  J.  [cztter,  a/tor,  naddre,  as  it  feems  from  eitter, 
Sax.  poifon.J  In  zoology,  a  name  for  the  Viper.  See 
Coluber. 

Adder- bolts,  or  Adder- flies.  See  Libelulla. 

Sea  Adder,  f.  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  Syn- 
gnathus. 

Water  Adder,/  a  name  given  to  the  Coluber  Na- 
TRIX. 

Adder’s-tongue,/.  inbotany.  SeeOpHiOG  lossum. 

Adder-stung,  part,  is  ufed  in  refpedl  of  cattle,  when 
ftung  with  any  kind  of  venomous  reptiles,  as  adders,  fcor- 
pions,  &c.  orbit  by  a  hedge-hog  or  Ihrew.  For  the  cure 
of  fuch  bites,  fome  ufe  an  ointment  made  of  dragon’s- 
blood,  with  a  little  barley-meal,  and  the  whites  of  eggs. 

Adder- wort,  or  Snake  wood,/  See  Polygonum. 

ADDEXTR ATORES,  f.  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
pope’s  mitre-bearers,  fo  called,  according  to  Ducange,  be^ 
caufe  they  walk  at  the  pope’s  right  hand  when  lie  rides  to 
vifit  the  churches, 

ADDIBLE,  adj.  Pofilble  to  be  added.' — The  cleared 
idea  it  can  get  of  infinity,  is  the  confufed  incomprehenli- 
ble  remainder  of  endlefs  addible  numbers,  which  aifords 
no  profpeit  of  flop  or  boundary.  Locke. 

ADDIBILITY,/.  The  poflibility  of  being  added.— 
This  endlefs  addition  or  addibiHty  of  numbers,  fo  apparent 
to  the  mind,  is  that  which  gives  us  the  cleared  and  mod 
didmdt  idea  of  infinity.  Locke. 

ADDICE,/.  [for  which  we  corruptly  fpeak  and  write 
adz ,  from  adeje^  Sax.  an  axe.  J — The  addice  hath  its  blade 
made  thin  and  lomewhat  arching.  As  the  axe  hath  its 
edge  parallel  to  its  handle,  fo  the  addice  hath  its  edge 
athwart  the  handle,  and  is  ground  to  a  bafil  on  its  iniide 
to  its  outer  edge.  Moxcn. 
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To  ADDICT,  v.  a.  [ addico ,  lac.]  To  devote,  to  dedi¬ 
cate,  in  a  good  fenfe;  which  is  rarely  ufed.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  taken  in  a  bad  fenfe;  as,  he  addicted  himjclf  to  vice. 
To  devote  one’s  felf  to  any  perfon,  party,  or  periuafion. 

ADDICTEDNESS, f.  The  quality  or  date  of  bein'*' 
addicted. 

ADDICTI,/  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  flaves,  among  the 
Romans,  adjudged  to  ferve  fome  creditor  whom  they  could 
not  otherwife  fatisfy,  and  whofe  (laves  they  became  till 
they  could  pay  or  work  out  the  debt. 

ADDICTION, J.  [ addiElio ,  Lat.J  Theabtof  devoting, 
or  giving  up.  The  date  of  being  devoted  : 

It  is  a  wonder  how  his  grace  fhould  glean  it, 

Since  his  addidion  was  to  courfes  vain  ; 

His  companies  unletter’d,  rude,  and  fliallow; 

His  hours  fill’d  up  with  riots,  banquets,  fports. 

Shakefpeare. 

Addiction,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  making  over 
goods  to  another,  either  by  fale  or  by  legal  fentence;  the 
goods  fo  delivered  were  called  bona  addiEla.  Debtors 
were  fometimes  delivered  over  in  the  fame  manner;  and 
thence  called  fervi  addidi. 

ADDICTIO  IN  DiEM,  /  among  the  Romans,  the 
adjudging  a  thing  to  a  perfon  for  a  certain  price,  unlefs  by 
fuch  a  day  the  owner,  or  fome  other,  give  more  for  it. 

ADDINGTON,  Surrey,  three  miles  from  Croydon.- 
The  lord  of  this  manor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  held 
it  by  this  fervice,  viz.  to  make  the  king  a  mefs  of  pottage 
at  his  coronation  ;  and  fo  lately  as  the  redoration  of  Charles 
II.  this  fervice  was  ordered  by  the  court  of  claims,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  of  by  the  king  at  his  table. 

ADDISON  (Lancelot),  fon  of  Lancelot  Addifon  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  was  born  at  Mouldifmeaburne,  in  the  paridi  of 
Crofby  Ravenfworth,  in  Wedmoreland,  in  the  year  1632. 
He  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford;  and,  at  the 
redoration  of  Charles  II.  accepted  of  the  chaplainlhip  of 
the  garrifon  of  Dunkirk:  but  that  fortrefs  being  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  the  French  in  1662,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  foon  after  made  chaplain  to  tire  garrifon  of-  Tangier; 
where  he  continued  feven  years,  and  was  greaTy  edeem- 
ed.  In  1670  he  again  returned  to  England,  and  was  foon 
after  made  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  rhe  king ;  but  his  chap- 
laindiip  of  Tangier  being  taken  from  him  on  account  of  his 
abfence,  he  found  himfelf  lhaitened  in  his  circumdances, 
when  he  feafonably  obtained  the  reftory  of  Milton  in  Wilt- 
(hire,  worth  about  120I.  per  annum.  He  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  prebendary  of  Sarum;  took  his  degree  of  dotdor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford;  and  in  1683  was  made  dean  of 
Litchfield,  and  next  year  archdeacon  of  Coventry.  His 
life  was  exemplary ;  his  converfation  pleading)  and  greatly 
indruftive;  and  his  behaviour,  as  a  gentleman,  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  a  neighbour,  did  honour  to  the  place  of  his  re- 
fidence.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Short  Narrative  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  2.  The 
prefent  Hihory  of  the  Jews.  3.  A  Difcourfeon  Catechi- 
fing.  4.  A  Moded  Plea  for  the  Clergy.  5.  An  Intro- 
dufb’on  to  the  Sacrament.  6.  The  fird  State  of  Maho- 
metanifm;  and  feveral  other  pieces.  This  worthy  divine 
died  on  the  20th  of  April  1703,  and  left  three  Tons:  Jo- 
feph,  the  fubje6t  of  the  next  article ;  Guidon,  who  died 
while  governor  of  Fort  St.  George ;  Lancelot,  mader  of 
arts,  and  fellow  of  Magdalene  College  in  Oxford  ;  and  one 
daughter,  fird  married  to  Dr.  Sane,  prebendary  of  Wed- 
minder,  and  afterwards  to  Daniel  Coombes,  Efq. 

Addison  (Jofeph),  fon  of  Dean  Addifon,  the  fubjefl 
of  the  lad  article.  He  was  born  at  Milton,  near  Antef- 
bury,  in  Wiltdiire,  on  the  nth  of  May  1672;  and,  not 
being  thought  likely  to  live,  was  baptized  the  fame  day. 
He  received  the  fird  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Naiih  ;  but  was 
foon  removed  to  Salilbury,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Taylor; 
and  from  thence  to  the  Charter-houfe,  where  he  commen¬ 
ced  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Richard  Steele.  About  fif¬ 
teen, 
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teen,  he  was  entered  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  applied  very  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  clalTical  learning, 
in  which  he  made  a  furprifing  proficiency. 

In  the  year  1687,  Dr.  Lancafter,  dean  of  Magdalen 
College,  having,  by  chance,  feen  a  Latin  poem  of  Mr. 
Addifon’s,  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  immediately  got 
him  elefted  into  that  houfe,  where  he  took  up  his  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts.  His  Latin  pieces,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  were  exceedingly  admired  in  both 
univerfities  ;  nor  were  they  lefs  efteemed  abroad,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  celebrated  Boileau,  who  is  reported  to  have 
faid,  that  he  would  not  have  written  againfi  Perrault,  had 
he  before  feen  fitch  excellent  pieces  by  a  modern  hand. 
He  publifited  nothing  in  Engliili  before  the  22d  year  of 
his  age ;  when  there  appeared  a  ihort  copy  of  verfes  writ¬ 
ten  by  him,  and  addrelfed  to  Mr.  Dryden,  which  procured 
him  great  reputation  from  the  beft  judges.  This  was  foon 
followed  by  a  tranllation  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil 
(omitting  the  (lory  of  Arillams),  much  commended  by  Mr. 
Dryden.  He  wrote  alio  the  Elfay  on  the  Georgies,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  Mr.  Dryden’s  tranllation.  There  are  feveral 
other  pieces  written  by  him  about  this  time;  amongft  the 
reft,  one  dated  the  third  of  April  1694,  addrelfed  to  H.  S. 
that  is,  Dr.  Sacheverel,  who  became  afterwards  fo  fa¬ 
mous,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Addifon  once  lived  in  the 
greateft  friendlhip;  but  their  intimacy  was  fome  time  af¬ 
ter  broken  off  by  their  difagreement  in  political  princi¬ 
ples.  In  the  year  1695,  he  wrote  a  poem  to  King  Wil¬ 
liam  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  addrelfed  to  Sir  John  So¬ 
mers  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal.  This  gentleman  re¬ 
ceived  it  with  much  pleafure,  took  the  author  into  the 
number  of  his  friends,  and  bellowed  on  him  many  marks 
of  his  favour. 

Mr.  Addifon  had  been  clofely  prelfed,  whileattheuni- 
verfity,  to  enter  into  holy  orders ;  and  had  once  refolved 
upon  it:  but,  having  expretfed  an  inclination  to  travel,  he 
was  encouraged  thereto  by  his  patron  above-mentioned, 
who  by  his  intereft  procured  him  from  tire  crown  a  penlion 
of  300I.  per  annum  to  fupport  him  in  his  travels.  He 
accordingly  made  a  tour  to  Italy  in  the  year  1699  ;  and,  in 
1701,  he  wrote  a  poetical  epiltle  from  Italy  to  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  which  has  been  univerfally  efteemed  as  a  moll  ex¬ 
cellent  performance.  It  was  tranflated  into  Italian  verfe 
by  the  Abbot  Antonio  Maria  Salvini,  Greek  profelfor  at 
Florence.  In  the  year  1705,  he  publilhed  an  account  of 
his  travels,  dedicated  to  Lord  Somers  ;  which,  though  at 
firlt  but  indifferently  received,  yet  in  a  little  time  met  with 
its  deferved  applaufe. 

In  the  year  1702,  he  was  about  to  return  to  England, 
■when  he  received  advice  of  his  being  appointed  to  attend 
prince  Eugene,  who  then  commanded  for  the  emperor  in 
Italy:  but  the  death  of  king  William,  happening  foon 
after,  put  an  end  to  this  affair  as  well  as  his  penfion  ;  and 
he  remained  for  a  conliderable  time  unemployed.  But  an 
unexpected  incident  at  once  raifed  him,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  his  talents  to- advantage  :  for,  in 
the  year  1704,  the  lord  treafurer  Godolphin  happened  to 
complain  to  lord  Halifax,  that  the  duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough’s  victory  at  Blenheim  had  not  been  celebrated  in 
verfe  in  the  manner  it  deferved;  and  intimated,  that. he 
would  take  it  kindly  if  his  lordfhip,  who  was  the  known 
patron  of  the  poets,  would  name  a  gentleman  capable  of 
doing  juftice  to  fo  elevated  a  fubjeft.  Lord  Halifax  re¬ 
plied,  fomewhat  haftily,  that  he  did  know  fuch  a  perfon, 
but  would  not  mention  him ;  adding,  that  long  had  he  feen, 
with  indignation,  men  of  no  merit  maintained  in  luxury  at 
the  public  expence,  whilft  thofe  of  real  worth  and  modef- 
ty  were  fuffered  to  languish  in  obfeurity.  The  treafurer 
anfwered  very  coolly,  that  he  was  forry  there  Should  be 
occafion  for  fuch  an  obfervation,  but  that  he  would  do  his 
endeavour  to  wine  off  fuch  reproaches  for  the  future; 
and  he  engaged  his  honour,  that  whoever  his  lordfhip  na¬ 
med  as  a  perfon  capableof  celebrating  this  victory,  Should 
meet  with  a  fuitable  recompence.  Lord  Halifax  there¬ 
upon  named  Mr.  Addifon;  infilling,  however,  that  the 
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treafurer  himfelf  fhould  fend  to  him;  which  he  promi- 
fed.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  on  Mr.  Boyle  (afterwards 
Lord  Carlton)  then  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  make 
the  propofal  to  Mr.  Addifon;  which  he  did  in  fo  polite  a 
manner,  that  our  author  readily  undertook  the  talk. 
The  lord  treafurer  had  a  fight  of  the  piece,  when  it  was 
carried  no  farther  than  the  celebrated  fimile  of  the  angel ; 
and  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  immediately  appointed 
Mr.  Addifon  a  commilfioner  of  appeals,  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Locke,  chofen  one  of  the  lords  com- 
miffioners  for  trade.  The  Campaign  is  addrelfed  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  :  it  gives  a  Ihort  view  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  tranfaclions  in  1704,  and  contains  a  noble  deferip- 
tion  of  the  two  great  actions  of  Schellemberg  and  Blen¬ 
heim.  In  1705,  he  attended  lord  Halifax  to  Hanover; 
and  the  enfuing  year  was  appointed  under- fecretary  to 
Sir  Charles  Hedges,  fecretary  of  Hate;  in  which  office  he 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
who  fucceeded  Sir  Charles  in  December,  continued  Mr. 
Addifon  in  his  employment. 

A  talle  for  operas  beginning  at  this  time  to  prevail  in 
England,  and  many  perfons  having  folicited  Mr.  Addifon 
to  write  one,  he  complied  with  their  requelt,  andcompo- 
fed  his  Rofamond.  This,  how'ever,  whether  from  the 
defeCl  of  the  mufic,  or  from  the  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  Italian  talle,  did  not  lucceed  upon  the  llage;  but  the 
poetry  of  it  has,  and  always  will  be,  jultiy  admired.  About 
this  time,  Sir  Richard  Steele  compofed  his  comedy  of  the 
the  Tender  Hulband,  to  which  Mr.  Addifon  wrote  a  pro¬ 
logue.  Sir  Richard  furprifed  him  with  a  dedication  of 
this  play,  and  acquainted  the  public,  that  he  was  indebted 
to  him  for  fome  of  the  moll  excellent  llrokes  in  the  per¬ 
formance.  The  marquis  of  Wharton,  being;  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1709,  took  Mr.  Addifon  with 
him  as  his  fecretary.  Her  majelly  alio  made  him  keeper 
of  the  records  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a  farther  mark  ot  her 
favour,  conliderably  augmented  the  falary  annexed  to  that 
place.  Whilft  he  was  in  this  kingdom,  the  Tatler  was 
firlt  publilhed;  and  he  difeovered  his  friend  Sir  Richard 
Steele  to  be  the  author,  by  an  obfervation  on  Virgil,  which 
he  had  communicated  to  him.  He  afterwards  aftifted  con¬ 
liderably  in  carrying  on  this  paper,  which  the  author  ac¬ 
knowledges.  The  Tatler  being  laid  down,  the  Spectator 
was  fet  on  foot,  and  Mr.  Addifon  furnilhed  great  part  of 
the  moll  admired  papers.  The  Spectator  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  March  171 1,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
in  September  1712. 

His  celebrated  Cato  appeared;  in  1713.  lie  formed  the 
'delign  of  a  tragedy  upon  this  fubject  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  wrote  it  when  on  his  travels :  he  retouched  it 
in  England,  without  any  intention,  of  bringing  it  on  the 
llage;  but,  his  friends  being  perfuaded  it  would  ferve  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  their  Solicitations, 
and  it  was  accordingly  exhibited  on  the  theatre,  v  ith  a 
prologue  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  an  epilogue  by  Dr.  Garth. 
It  was  received  with  the  molt  uncommon  applaufe,  having 
run  thirty-five- nights  without  interruption.  The  Whigs 
applauded  every  line  in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as 
a  latire  on  the  Tories;  and  the  Tories  echoed  every  clap, 
to  lhe-w  that  tire  latire  was  unfelt.  When  it  was  printed, 
notice  was  given  that  the  queen  would  be  pleafed  if  it  was 
dedicated  to  her  ;  “  but,  as  lie  had  deligned  that  compli¬ 
ment  elfewhere,  lie-  found  himfelf  obliged  (lays  Tickell) 
by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  honour  on  the  other, 
to  fend  it  into  the  world  without  any  dedication.”  It  was 
no  lefs  efteemed  abroad,  having  been  tranflated  into  French, 
Italian,  and  German;  and  it  was  afted  at  Leghorn,  and 
feveral  other  places,  with  vail  applaufe.  The  jeluits  of 
St.  Omers  made  a  Latin  veriionof  it,  and  the  Undents  act¬ 
ed  it  with  great  magnificence. 

About  this  time,  another  paper  called  the  Guardian  was 
publilhed  by  Steele,  to  which  Addifon  was  a  principal 
contributor.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  Speflator,  and 
was  diliinguifhed  by  the  fame  elegance  and  the  fame  varie¬ 
ty;  but,  in  cohlequence  of  Steele’s  propensity  to  politics, 
F  f  was 
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was  abruptly  difcontinued  in  order  to  write  the  English¬ 
man. 

The  papers  of  Addifon  are  marked  in  the  Spectator  by 
one  of  the  letters  in  the  name  of  Clio,  and  in  the  Guardian 
by  a  hand.  Many  of  thefe  papers  were  written  with  pow¬ 
ers  truly  comic,  with  nice  difcrimination  of  characters, 
and  accurate  obfervation  of  natural  or  accidental  devia¬ 
tions  from  propriety  :  but  it  was  not  fuppofed  that  he  had 
tried  a  comedy  on  the  Stage,  till  Steele,  after  his  death, 
declared  him  the  author  of  “  The  Drummer,”  This, 
however,  he  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  cogent  tefti- 
mony :  for,  when  Addifon  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he 
only  told  him  it  was  the  work  of  a  gentleman  in  the  com¬ 
pany;  and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  confelfed,  with  cold 
disapprobation,  he  was  probably  lefs  willing  to  claim  it. 
Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection ;  but  the  teftimony  of 
Steele,  and  the  total  Silence  of  any  other  claimant,  has  de¬ 
termined  the  public  to  aflign  it  to  Addifon,  and  it  is  now 
printed  with  his  other  poetry.  Steele  carried  “  The 
Drummer”  to  the  playhoufe,  and  afterwards  to  the  prefs, 
and  fold  the  copy  for  fifty  guineas.  To  Steele’s  opinion 
may  be  added  the  proof  fupplied  by  the  play  itfelf,  of 
which  the  charafters  are  fuch  as  Addifon  would  have  de¬ 
lineated,  and  the  tendency  fuch  as  Addifon  would  have 
promoted. 

It  is  Said  that  Mr.  Addifon  intended  to  have  compofed 
an  Englilh  dictionary  upon  the  plan  of  the  Italian  (Della 
Crufca) ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  the  queen,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  to  the  lords  juftices,  he  had  not  leifure 
to  carry  on  fuch  a  work.  When  the  earl  of  Sunderland 
w'as  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Addifon 
was  again  made  Secretary  for  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and,  upon  the  earl’s  being  removed  from  the  lieutenancy, 
he  was  chofen  one  of  the  lords  of  trade. 

Not  long  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
Spectator,  at  a  time  indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to  li¬ 
terature,  when  the  fucceffion  of  a  new  family  to  the  throne 
filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  difeord,  and  confufion ;  and 
either  the  turbulence  of  the  times  or  the  fatiety  of  read¬ 
ers  put  a  flop  to  the  publication,  after  an  experiment  of 
eighty  numbers,  which  were  afterwards  collected  into  an 
eighth  volume,  perhaps  more  valuable  than  any  of  thofe 
that  went  before  it :  Addifon  produced  more  than  a  fourth 
part. 

In  1715,  he  began  the  Freeholder,  a  political  paper, 
which  w'as  much  admired,  and  proved  of  great  ufeat  that 
juncture.  He  publifhed  alfo,  about  this  time,  verfes  to 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  upon  the  king’s  picture,  and  fome  to 
the  Princefs  of  Wales,  with  the  tragedy  of  Cato. 

Before  the  arrival  of  king  George  he  w'as  made  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  regency,  and  was  required  by  his  office  to  fend 
notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead,  and  that  the 
throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  any  man  but  Addifon,  who  was  fo  overwhelmed 
with  the  greatnefs  of  the  event,  and  fo  diffraCted  by  choice 
of  expreffion,  that  the  lords,  who  could  not  wait  for  the 
niceties  of  criticifm,  called  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the 
houfe,  and  ordered  him  to  difpatch  the  meffage.  South- 
W'ell  readily  told  what  was  neceflary,  in  the  common  ftile 
of  bufinefs,  and  valued  himfelf  upon  having  done  what  was 
too  hard  for  Addifon. 

In  1716,  he  married  the  countefs  dowager  of  Warwick, 
whom  he  had  folicited  by  a  very  long  and  anxious  court- 
fhip.  He  is  faid  to  have  firft  known  her  by  becoming  tu¬ 
tor  to  her  fon.  The  marriage,  if  uncontradiCIed  report 
can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to  his  happinefs ;  it  nei¬ 
ther  found  them  nor  made  them  equal.  She  always  re¬ 
membered  her  own  rank,  and  thought  herfelf  intitled  to 
treat  with'tlery  little  ceremony  the  tutor  of  her  fon.  It 
is  certain  that  Addifon  has  left  behind  him  no  encourage¬ 
ment  for  ambitious  love.  The  year  after,  1717,  he  rofe  to 
his  higheft  elevation,  being  made  fecretaryof  (late;  but  is 
reprefented  as  having  proved  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his 
place.  In  the  houfe  of  commons  he  could  not  fpeak,  and 
tiierefore  was  ufelefs  to  the  defence  of  the  government.  In 
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the  office  he  could  not  iffue  an  order  without  lofing  his  time 
in  quell  of  fine  expreffions.  At  laft,  finding  by  experience 
his  own  inability  for  publi:  bufinefs,  he  w'as  forced  to  fo- 
licit  his  difmiffion,  with  a  penfion  of  i50ol.ayear.  Such 
was  the  account  of  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  detract 
from  his  abilities  ;  but  by  others  his  relinquiihment  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  declining  health,  and  the  neceffity  of  recefs 
and  quiet. 

In  his  retirement,  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  religious 
work,  which  he  had  begun  long  before;  part  of  which, 
fcarcely  finifhed,  has  been  printed  in  his  works.  He  intend¬ 
ed  alfo  to  have  given  an  Engliffi  paraphrafe  of  fome  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  Pfalms.  But  his  ailments  increafed,  and  cut  Ihort 
his  deligns.  He  had  for  fome  time  been  oppreffed  by  an 
afthmatic  diforder,  which  was  now  aggravated  by  adropfy, 
and  he  prepared  to  die  conformably  to  his  precepts  and 
profeffions.  He  feijt,  as  Pope  relates,  a  meffage  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr.  Gay,  deliring  to  fee  him  :  Gay, 
who  had  not  vifited  him  for  fome  time  before,  obeyed  the 
fummons,  and  found  himfelf  received  with  great  kindnefs. 
The  purpofe  for  which  the  interview  had  been  folicited 
was  then  difeovered  :  Addifon  told  him  that  he  had  inju¬ 
red  him;  but  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompence 
him.  What  the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain,  nor  did 
Gay  ever  know  ;  but  fuppofed  that  fome  preferment  de- 
ligned  for  him  had  by  Addifon’s  intervention  been  with¬ 
held.  Another  death-bed  interview,  of  a  more  folemn 
nature,  is  recorded:  Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of 
very  irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loofe  opinions.  Addi¬ 
fon,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  refpeCt,  had  very  diligent¬ 
ly  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him;  but  his  arguments  and 
expoftulations  had  no  effeCt  :  one  experiment,  however, 
remained  to  be  tried.  When  he  found  his  life  near  its 
end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be,  called:  and  when 
he  defired,  with  great  tendernefs,  to  hear  his  laft  injunc¬ 
tions,  told  him,  “  I  have  lent  for  you  that  y'ou  may  fee 
how  a  Chriftian  can  die.”  What  effect  this  awful  feene 
had  on  the  earl’s  behaviour  is  not  known  :  he  died  him¬ 
felf  in  a  ffiort  time.  Having  given  directions  to  Mr. 
Tickell  for  the  publication  of  his  works,  and  dedicated 
them  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Craggs,  he  died 
June  17,  1719,  at  Holland-houfe. 

Addifon’s  courfe  of  life  before  his  marriage  has  been 
detailed  by  Pope.  He  had  in  the  houfe  with  him  Bud- 
gell,  and  perhaps  Philips.  His  chief  companions  were 
Steele,  Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and  Colonel 
Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  thefe  he  always  breakfaft- 
ed.  He  ftudied  all  the  morning;  then  dined  at  a  tavern, 
and  went  afterwards  to  Button’s.  From  the  coftee-houfe 
he  went  again  to  the  tavern,  where  he  often  fat  late,  and 
drank  too  much  wine. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  delineating  the  charaCIer  of  Addifon, 
obferves,  with  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on  the  fide  of 
virtue  and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the  proper  ufe  of 
wit  himfelf,  but  taught  it  to  others  ;  and  from  his  time  it 
has  been  generally  fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  reafon  and 
truth.  He  lias  diffipated  the  prejudice  that  had  long  con¬ 
nected  gaiety  with  vice,  and  ealinefsof  manners  with  lax¬ 
ity  of  principles.  He  has  reftored  virtue  to  its  dignity, 
and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  alhamed.  This  is  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  literary  charaCter,  “  above  all  Greek  above  all 
Roman  fame.”  No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain  than 
that  of  having  purified  intellectual  pleafure,  feparated 
mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentioufnefs ;  of 
having  taught  a  fucceffion  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and 
gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodnefs;  and,  to  ufe  expreffions  yet 
more  awful,  of  having  “  turned  many  to  righteoufnefs.” 
As  a  deferiber  of  life  and  manners,  he  mult  be  allowed  to 
ftand  perhaps  the  firft  of  the  firft  rank.  His  humour, 
which,  as  Steele  obferves,  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  is  fo 
happily  diffufed  as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  todomef- 
tic  feenes  and  daily  occurrences.  He  never  “  outftepsfhe 
modefty  of  nature,”  nor  raifes  merriment  or  wonder,  by 
the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither  divert  by  dif- 
tortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  fo 

much 
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much  fidelity,  that  he  can  be  hardly  [aid  to  invent ;  yet 
his  exhibitions  have  an  air  lo  much  original,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  tofuppofe  them  not  merely  the  product  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  As  a  teacher  of  vvifdom  he  may  be  confidently  fol¬ 
lowed.  His  religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthufiaftic  or  fu- 
perftitious ;  he  appears  neither  weakly  credulous  nor  wan¬ 
tonly  fceptical ;  his  morality  is  neither  dangeroullylax  nor 
impracticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy  and 
all  the  cogency  of  argument  are  employed  to  recommend 
to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the  care  of  pleafingthe  Au¬ 
thor  of  his  being.  Truth  is  thewn  fometimes  as  the 
phantom  of  a  vifton,  fometimes  appears  half  veiled  in  an 
allegory;  fometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy, 
and  fometimes  fteps  forth  in  the  confidence  ot  reafon.  She 
wears  athoufand  drelfes,  and  in  all  is  pleating. 

In  Tickell’s  edition  of  Mr.  Addifon’s  Works  there  are 
feveral  pieces  hitherto  unmentioned,  viz.  The  Differtation 
on  Medals;  which,  though  not  publifhed  till  after  his 
death,  yet  he  had  collected  the  materials,  and  began  to  put 
them  in  order, 'at  Vienna,  in  1702.  A  pamphlet,  intitled, 
The  prefent  State  of  the  War,  and  the  Neceflity  of  an 
Augmentation,  confidered.  The  late  Trial  and  Convic¬ 
tion  of  Count  Tariff,  &c.&c. 

ADDIT AMENT,  f.  [additamcntum,  Lat.]  Something 
added  to  another.  Thus  phyficians  call  the  ingredients 
added  to  a  medicine  already  compounded,  additaments. 

ADDITION,/  The  aCt  of  adding  one  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  oppofed  to  diminution. — The  infinite  difiance  between 
the  Creator  and  the  nobleft  of  all  creatures,  can  never  be 
meafured,  nor  exhaufted  by  endlefs  addition  of  finite  de¬ 
grees.  Bentley. — Additament,  or  the  thing  added.  In 
arithmetic,  addition  is  the  reduction  of  two  or  more  num¬ 
bers  of  the  like  kind  together  into  one  fum  or  total. 

Addition,  in  mulic,  a  dot  marked  on  the  right  fide 
of  a  note,  fignifying  that  it  is  to  be  founded  or  lengthened 
half  as  much  more  as  it  would  have  been  without  Inch 
mark. 

Addition,  in  law,  fignifies  a  title  given  to  a  man,  be- 
fides  his  Chriftian-name  and  furname,  fetting  forth  his 
eftate  or  degree,  his  trade,  and  the  place  where  he  inha¬ 
bits  ;  and  this  is,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  miffaking 
one  perfon  for  another.  Additions  of  ejlate  or  degree  are, 
yeoman,  gentlemen,  efquire,  knight,  and  the  like.  Addi¬ 
tions  of  trade  or  occupation  are  thofe  of  merchant,  clothier, 
carpenter,  taylor,  hufbandman,  labourer,  and  all  other 
lawful  occupations.  Additions  of  place  are,  of  luch  a 
town  or  hamlet,  and  of  fuch  a  county.  Where  a  man  hath 
houfehold  in  two  places,  he  (hall  be  faid  to  dwell  in  both  ; 
fo  that  his  addition  in  either  may  fuffice.  Knave  was  an¬ 
ciently  a  regular  addition.  By  flat.  1  Hen.  V.  cap.  5.  it 
was  ordained,  that  in  fuch  fuits  or  aCtions  where  procefs 
of  outlawry  lies,  fuch  addition  fhould  be  made  to  the  name 
of  the  defendant,  to  (hew  his  eftate,  myftery,  and  place 
where  he  dwells;  and  that  the  writs  not  having  fuch  ad¬ 
ditions  (hall  abide  if  the  defendant  take  exception  there¬ 
to;  but  not  by  the  office  of  the  court.  The  reafon  of 
this  ordinance  was,  that  one  man  might  not  be  troubled 
by  the  outlawry  of  another;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  cer¬ 
tain  addition,  every  perfon  might  bear  his  own  burden. 
If  there  be  a  corporation  of  one  foie  perfon,  he  may  be  na¬ 
med  by  the  common  law  by  his  Chriftian  name  without  any 
furname,  as  ThomJis  bifhop  of  Exeter.  So  a  duke,  mar¬ 
quis,  earl,  vifeount,  or  baron,  might  by  the  common  law 
be  named  by  his  Chriftian  name,  and  by  the  name  of  his 
dignity,  as  John  duke  of  Marlborough.  An  addition 
after  an  alias  dittus  is  ill ;  for,  if  the  party  is  not  fufficiently 
named  in  the  firft  part,  the  alias  diflus  will  not  help  it.  3 
Salk.  20.  Where  there  are  feVeral  perfons  of  different 
names,  and  the  fame  addition,  it  is  fafeft  to  repeat  the 
addition  after  each  of  their  names,  applying  it  particular¬ 
ly  to  every  one  of  them.  2  Haw  187.  If  ^man  hath  di- 
•'  vers  trades  or  occupations,  he  may  be  named  by  any  of 
them;  but  if  a  gentleman  by  birth  be  a  tradesman,  he 
'  fliall  not  be  named  by  his  trade,  but  by  the  degree  of  a 
gentleman  ;  becaule  it  is  worthier  titan  the  addition  of  any 
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trade  or  myftery :  and,  in  general,  a  man  fhall  be  named 
by  his  worthieft  title  of  addition.  2  Injl.  668,  9.  Where 
a  fon  hath  the  fame  name  and  the  fame  addition  with  his 
father,  the  addition  of  the  younger  is  neceffary  to  be  made  to 
the  other  additions  of  the  fon;  but  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
add  the  elder  to  the  additions  of  the  father.  2  Haw.  187. 
The  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  in  the  life-time  of  their  fathers, 
though  frequently  titular  lords,  yet  are  only  efquires ;  and 
foreign  noblemen  in  England  have  only  the  legal  title  of 
efquire.  2  Haw.  187.  Clerk  is  a  good  addition  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman  ;  and,  if  a  man  hath  taken  any  degree  in  either  of 
the  univerfities,  he  may  be  named  by  that  degree.  1  Blackjl. 
405.  Widow,  (ingle-woman,  fpinfter,  and  (as  fome  fay) 
wife  of  fuch  a  one,  are  good  additions;  anu  the  place  of 
the  habitation  of  a  wife  is  fufficiently  (hewn,  by  (hewing 
that  of  her  hufband.  2  Haw.  190.  If  a  man  lives  in  a 
hamlet  of  a  town,  he  may  be  named  either  of  the  hamlet 
or  of  the  town.  But  the  addition  of  parifti,  if  there  be 
two  or  more  towns  in  it,  is  not  good  ;  but,  if  there  be  but 
one  town,  the  addition  of  parifti  is  good;  2  lvjt.  669. 

Additions,  in  diftilling,  a  name  given  to  fuch  things  as 
are  added  to  the  wafti,  or  liquor,  while  in  a  date  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  in  order  to  improve  the  vinofity  of  the  fp.irit, 
procure  a  larger  quantity  of  it,  or  give  it  a  particular  fla¬ 
vour.  All  things,  of  whatever  kind,  thus  added  in  the 
time  of  fermentation,  are- called  by  thofe  of  the  bufmefs 
who  (peak  1110ft  intelligently  additions ;  but  many  confound 
them  with  things  of  a  very  different  nature,  under  the 
name  of  ferments.  See  Distilling. 

Additions,  in  heraldry,  fome  tilings  added  to  a  coat 
of  arms,  as  marks  of  honour;  and  therefore  directly  op- 
pofite  to  abatements.  Among  additions  we  reckon  B or¬ 
dure,  Quarter,  Canton,  Gvron,  Pile,  &c.  See 
tliefe  articles. 

ADDITIONAL,  adj.  That  which  is  added. — Our  ca¬ 
lendar  being  once  reformed  and  fet  right,  it  may  be  kept 
fo,  without  any  confiderable  variation,  for  many  ages,  by 
omitting  one  leap-year;  i.  e.  the  additional  day,  at  the  end 
of  every  134  years.  Holder. 

ADDITIONAL,  f.  Additament;  fomething  added. 
Not  now  in  ufe. 

ADDITORY,  adj.  [from  add.~\  That  which  has  the 
power  or  quality  of  adding. — The  additory  fidtion  gives  to 
a  great  man  a  larger  (hare  of  reputation  than  belongs  to 
him,  to  enable  him  to  ferve  fome  good  end  or  purpofe. 
Arbutknot . 

ADDLE,  adj.  [from  adel,  Sax.  a  difeafe,  according  to 
Skinner  and  Junius;  perhaps  from ydel,  idle,  barren,  un¬ 
fruitful.]  Originally  applied  to  eggs,  and  fignifying  fuch 
as  have  not  received  an  impregnation  from  the  femen  of 
the  cock,  but  grow  rotten  under  the  hen :  thence  tranf- 
ferred  to  brains  that  produce  nothing. 

To  Addle,  v.  a.  To  make  addle;  tocorrupt;  to  make 
barren. — This  is  alfo  evidenced  in  eggs,  whereof  the  found 
ones  fink,  and  fuch  as  are  addled  fwiin ;  as  do  alfo  thofe 
that  are  termed  hypanemue,  pr  wind-eggs.  Brown. 

To  Addle,  v.  n.  To  grow  ;  to  increafe.  Now'  obfolete : 

Where  ivy  embfaceth  the  tree  very  fore, 

Kill  ivy,  elfe  tree  will  addle  no  more.  TuJJer, 

Addle-fated,  ai/j.  Having  addled  brains : 

Poor  (laves  in  metre,  dull  and  addle-pated , 

Who  rhyme  below  even  David’s  pfalms  tranftated. 

1 Dry  den. 

To  ADDRESS,  v.  a.  \_addrejfer,  Fr.  from  derecar,  Span, 
from  dirigo,  dircEhim,  Lat.]  To  prepare  one’s  felf  to  enter 
upon  any  aftion  ;  as,  he  addrejfed  hivifdf  to  the  work.  It  has 
to  before  the  thing  : 

With  him  the  palmer  eke,  in  habit  fad, 

Himfelf  addrejl  to  the  adventure  hard.  Spencer. 

To  get  ready  ;  to  put  in  a  ftate  for  immediate  ufe  : 
To-night  in  Harfleur  we  will  be  your  gueft, 

To-morrow  for  the  march  we' are  adclref.  Shahefpcare. 

To 
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To  apply  to  another  by  words,  with  various  forms  of  eon- 
(fraction.  Sometimes  without  a  prepolition.  Sometimes 
with  to.  Sometimes  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun;  as,  he 
addrejfed  himfelf  to  the  general.  Sometimes  with  the  accu¬ 
sative  of  the  matter  of  the  addrefs,  which  may  be  nomi¬ 
native  to  the  paflive  : 

The  prince  himfelf,  with  awful  dread  poffefs’d, 

His  vows  to  great  Apollo  thus  addrefdd.  Drydcn. 

To  addrefs,  in  law,  is  to  apply  to  the  king  in  form. — 
The  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  in  parliament,  and  the 
privy-council,  addrejfed  the  king  to  have  it  recalled.  Swift. 

Address, f.  \_addrejfe ,  Fr.]  Verbal  application  to  any 
one,  by  way  of  perfualion ;  petition;  courtfliip: 

Henry,  in  knots  involving  Emma’s  name, 

Had  half  confefs’d  and  half  conceal’d  his  flame 
Upon  this  tree;  and  as  the  tender  mark 
Grew  with  the  year,  and  widen’d  with  the  bark, 

Venus  had  heard  the  virgin’s  foft  addrefs , 

That,  as  the  wound,  the  paflion  might  increafe.  Prior. 
Manner  of  addrefling  another ;  as,  we  fay,  a  man  of  an  hap¬ 
py  or  a  pleafing  addrefs-,  a  man  of  an  awkzuard  addrejs.  Skill, 
dexterity.  Manner  of  directing  a  letter;  a  fenfe  chiefly 
mercantile. 

ADDRESSER,  f.  The  perfon  that  addrefles  or  peti¬ 
tions. 

ADDUCENT,  adj.  \_adduccns,  Lat.]  A  word  applied  to 
thofe  nutfcles  that  bring  forward,  dole,  or  draw  together, 
the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  annexed. 

To  ADDULCE,  v.a.  [ addoucir ,  Fr.  dulcis,  Lat.]  To 
fweeten  :  a  word  not  now  in  life. — Thus  did  the  French 
embafladors,  with  great  (hew'  of  their  king’s  affedion,  and 
many  fugared  words,  feek  to  addulcc  all  matters  between 
the  two  kings.  Bacon. 

ADEA,  a  province  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea,  once  fubjed  to  Abyffinia,  but  now  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  Turks  and  Portuguefe. 

ADEB, /.  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  large  Egyptian 
weight,  ufed  principally  for  rice,  and  confiding  of  210 
okes,  each  of  three  rotolos,  a  weight  of  about  two  drachms 
lefs  than  an  Englifh  pound.  But  this  is  no  certain  weight, 
for  at  Rofetto  the  adeb  is  only  150  okes. 

ADEBETH,  an  iiland  in  the  Nile,  in  Lower  Egypt, 
containing  many  villages  and  (Lately  palaces,  which  yet 
can  hardly  be  feen  from  the  river,  on  account  of  the  lux¬ 
uriant  foliage  of  the  furrounding  lofty  trees. 

ADECTOS,/!  [from  «,  priv.  and  to  bite.]  An 

epithet  given  to  medicines  that  relieve  from  the  biting 
fenfe  of  pain,  by  removing  the  uneadnefs  caufed  by  (ti- 
mulants  ;  whence  Celfus  calls  them  lenia. 

ADEL,  a  kingdom  on  the  eafrern  coaft  of  Africa,  which 
reaches  as  far  as  the  (traits  of  Babelmandel,  wl)ich  unite 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  fea  of  Arabia.  This  country  produ¬ 
ces  corn,  and  feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  gold,  iilver,  ivory,  oil,  frankin- 
cenfe,  a  fort  of  pepper,  and  other  merchandifes  of  Ara¬ 
bia  and  the  Indies. 

ADELI  A,f\a,$ry,o<;,  incertus,  obfeurus,  obfeure.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia  monadelphia  clafs,  ranking  in 
the  natural  order  of  tricoccce.  The  generic  characters 
are — I.  Male,  Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  three- 
parted;  leaflets  oblong,  curved  back.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  many,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  united  in¬ 
to  a  cylinder  at  the  bafe;  antherse  roundifh.  II.  Female. 
Calyx:  perianthium  five-parted;  parts  oblong,  perma¬ 
nent.  Piftitlum :  germ  rpundifh  ;  ftyles  three,  very  (hort, 
divaricate;  ftigmas  torn.  Pericarpium :  capfule  trieoc- 
cotis,  roundifit,  three-celled.  Seeds :  folitary,  roundifh. 
—EJfential Character.  Male.  Calyx,  three-parted;  (lami¬ 
na  many,  united  at  the  bafe.  Female.  Calyx,  five-part¬ 
ed;  (tyles  three,  torn ;  capfule  tricoccous. 

Species.  1.  Adelia  bernardia,  or  viilous-leaved  bernar- 
dia:  leaves  oblong,  tomentofe,  ferrate.  Thefe  (limbs 
grow  naturally  in  the  Bland  of  Jamaica,  and  are  near  of 
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kin  to  the  croton.  Dr.  Houftoun  confiituted  a  genus  of  the 
two  firft  by  the  title  of  bernardia,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  de  Juflieu. 

2.  Adelia  ricinella,  or  fmooth -leaved  bernardia :  leaves 
obovate,  quite  entire.  Grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  and  has  (lender  flower-ftalks. 

3.  Adelia acidoton,  or  box-leaved  adelia :  branches  flex- 
uofe,  fpines  gemmaceous.  This  feldom  rifes  above  four 
feet  in  height.  The  branches  very  (lender  and  flexile;  the 
leaves  fmall,  delicate,  crowded,  and  aifociated  with  one  or 
two  flowers.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  young 
ebony.  It  flowers  in  June  with  us ;  but,  in  Jamaica,  ear¬ 
ly  in  April  and  May. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  when  they  can  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  grow ;  for  they  do  not  produce  good  feeds  in 
England.  They  mult  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fnould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan,  treating 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  hereafter  direfted  for  Cro¬ 
ton.  In  the  autumn  the  pots  fheuld  be  plunged  into  the 
tan-bed  in  the  (love,  where,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  temperate 
heat  in  winter,  and  not  over-watered  during  that  feafon, 
the  plants  may  be  preferved,  and  the  fummer  following  will 
produce  flowers  ;  but  as  thefe  have  little  beauty,  the  plants 
are  feldom  propagated  except  in  botanic  gardens. 

ADELING,/!  [from  cede!,  Sax.  iiluftrious.  ]  A  word 
of  honour  among  the  Angles,  properly  appertaining  to  the 
king’s  children.  Ring  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  being  with¬ 
out  iffue,  and  intending  to  make  Edgar  his  heir,  called 
him  adding. 

ADELME,  or  Aldhelm,  fon  to  Kenred,  nephew  to 
Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons;  after  having  been  educated 
abroad,  was  abbot  of  Malmlbury  thirty  years.  He  was 
the  firft  Engliftiman  who  wrote  in  Latin,  the  firft  who 
brought  poetry  into  England,  and  the  firft  biftiop  of  Sher- 
bourne.  He  lived  in  great  efteem  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  709.  He  was  canonized,  and  many  miracles 
were  told  of  him.  He  is  mentioned  with  great  honour 
by  Camden  and  Bayle,  and  his  life  was  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Malmlbury. 

ADELPH1  AN’i,  f.  in  church-hiftory,  a  fedt  of  ancient 
heretics,  who  fafted  always  on  Sundays. 

ADELPHIXIS,yi  the  analogy,  relation,  or  fimilitude, 
of  one  thing  with  another ;  or  the  communication,  con- 
lent,  or  fympathy,  of  a  part  with  another. 

ADELSCALC,/  in  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes  a  fervant 
of  the  king.  The  word  is  alfo  written  adclj'calche  and  adel- 
fcalcus.  It  is  compounded  of  the  German  and,  or  edel, 
“noble,”  and fcalc,  “  fervant.”  Among  the  Bavarians, 
adelfcalcs  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  with  royal  thanes 
among  the  Saxons,  and  thofe  called  minijlri  regis  in  anci¬ 
ent  charters. 

ADEMONIA,/!  [of  «,  priv.  and  a  genius  or 

divinity  or  fortune.]  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  for  un- 
eafinefs,  reftleflnefs,  or  anxiety,  felt  in  acute  difeafes,  and 
fome  hyfteric  fits. 

ADEMPTION, in  law,  implies  the  taking  away  of 
a  legacy,  and  arifes  from  a  fuppofed  alteration  of  the  tef- 
tator’s  intention;  as  where  a  man  bequeaths  money  due 
upon  a  certain  bond,  and  afterwards  calls  it  in  ;  or  be¬ 
queaths  to  the  legatee  fuch  a  horfe,  and  afterwards  fells  the 
horfe. 

ADEN,  formerly  a  rich  and  confiderable  town  of  Ara¬ 
bia  the  Happy.  It  is  feated  by  the  fea-fide,  a  little  eaft- 
ward  of  the  (traits  of  Babelmandel. 

ADEN ANTHERA,/.  [a^ivo?,  giandulous,  and 
an  anther.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogv- 
nia  clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of  iomentaccae.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are~— Calyx  :  perianthium  one  leafed,  five¬ 
toothed,  very  lmall.  Corolla:  five-petalled,  bell-ftiaped; 
petals  lanceolate,  feflile,  convex  inwards,  concave  under¬ 
neath.  Stamina  :  filaments  fubulate,  erect,  a  little  fhorter 
than  the  corolla;  antherie  roundiih,  incumbent,  bearing  a 
3  globofe 
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globofe  gland  at  the  outer  tip.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong, 
gibbous  downwards.  Style  Tubulate,  the  length  of  the 
Uamens.  Stigma  Simple.  Pericarpium:  a  legume  long, 
compreffed,  membranaceous.  Seeds:  very  many,  round- 
ifh,  remote. — EJJ'ential  Charatter.  Calyx,  five-toothed. 
Petals,  five.  Globofe  glands,  affixed  to  the  outer  tip  of 
the  antherte.  Legume,  membranaceous. 

Species,  i.  Adenanthera  pavonina :  leaves  fmooth  on 
both  (ides.  This  is  one  of  the  largeft  trees  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  the  timber  is  in  common  life  on  account  of  its 
folidity.  It  flowers  in  September,  bears  fruit  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  year,  and  is  never  without  leaves. 
The  duration  is  two  hundred  years.  The  natives  life  the 
powder  of  the  leaf  in  their  ceremonies.  The  feeds,  be¬ 
tides  being  eaten  by  the  common  people,  are  of  great  life 
to  ,the  jewellers  and  goldfmiths,  on  account  of  their  equa¬ 
lity,  for  weights,  each  of  them  weighing  four  grains  ;  they 
alfo  "make  a  cement,  by  beating  them  up  with  water  and 
borax.  Of  the  bruifed  leaves  they  make  a  drink  which 
they  efteem  good  againft  pains  in  the  loins. 

2.  Adenanthera  falcata :  leaves  tomentofe  underneath. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Adenanthera  fcandens  :  leaves  pinnate,  two-paired; 
leaflets  ovate,  oblique,  fmooth  :  clafpers  terminal,  bifid. 
This  is  a  native  of  Mallicollo,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Seas. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  tree  muft  be  railed  on  a 
hot-bed  from  the  feeds,  which  are  of  a  fliining  black  co¬ 
lour,  and  Somewhat  larger  than  thofe  of  the  great  lentil, 
but  nearly  of  the  fame  ftiape.  Afterwards  it  muft  be 
placed  in  the  bark  ftove,  where  the  fine  branching  leaves 
will  make  a  very  handfome  appearance.  It  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  England.  Of  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies 
we  know  very  little,  nor  have  they  yet  been  cultivated  in 
England. 

ADENBURG,  or  Aldenburg,  a  town  of  Weftpha- 
lia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Burg,  fubjeCt  to  the  EleClor 
Palatine.  It  is  twelve  miles  N.  E.  of  Cologne,  and  fe- 
venteen  W.  of  Bonn  ;  E.  Ion.  7.  25.  lat.  51.  2. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  f.  [from  aovvov  and  Gr.] 

that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  glandular  parts. 
Sec  Anatomy. 

ADENOIDES,.glandulous,  or  of  a  glandular  form; 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  prostate. 

.  ADENOLOGY,  the  fame  with  Adenography. 

ADENOS,  a  kind  of  cotton,  otherwife  called  marine 
cotton.  It  comes  from  Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles, 
where  it  pays  20  per  cent.  duty. 

ADEONA,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  goddefs  in¬ 
voked  by  the  Romans  when  they  fet  out  upon  a  journey. 

ADEPHAGIA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  gluttony, 
to  whom  the  Sicilians  paid  religious  worftrip. 

ADEPS,  in  anatomy,  the  fat  found  in  the  abdomen. 
It  alfo  fignifies  animal  fat  of  any  kind. 

ADEPT,  [from  adeptus,  Lat.  that  is,  adeptus  artem. ] 
He  that  is  completely  (killed  in  all  the  fecrets  of  his  art. 
It  is,  in  its  original  fignification,  appropriated  to  the  chy- 
mifts,  but  is  now  extended  to  other  artifts — The  preferva- 
tion  of  chaftity  is  eafy  to  true  adepts.  Pope. 

Adept  ,  adj.  Skilful;  thoroughly  verfed. — If  there  be 
really  fuch  adept  philofophers  as  we  are  told  of,  I  am  apt 
to  think,  that  among  their  arcana,  they  are  mafters  of 
extremely  potent  menftruums.  Boyle. 

Adept  Philosophy,  is  that  philofophy,  whofe.  end 
is  the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  arid  an  univerfal  remedy. 
The  profelfors  of  this  philofophy  are  called  adepti,  a- 
depts.  Paracelfus  calls  that,  medicina  aclepta,  which 
treats  of  the  difeafes  that  are  contracted  by  celeftial  ope¬ 
rations,  or  communicated  from  heaven. 

ADERBIJAN,  a  province  of  Perlia,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Armenia  Proper,  on  the  S.  by  Irac-Agemi,  on  the 
E.  by  Ghilan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Cnrdiftan.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  Tauris;  from  42.  to  48.  Ion.  from  36.  to 
39.  lat. 

ADERNO,  a  fmall  place  in  the  Val  di  Demona,inthe 
Vol-  I.  No.  S. 
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kingdom  of  Sicily:  E.  Ion.  15.25.  lat.  28.5.  The  an¬ 
cient  Adranum. 

ADES,  or  Hades,  denotes  the  invifible  date.  In  the 
heathen  mythology,  it  comprehends  all  thofe  regions  that 
he  beyond  the  river  Styx,  viz.  Erebus,  Tartarus,  and 
Elyfium.  See  Hell. 

ADESPOTIC,  adj.  Not  abfolute  ;  not  defpotic. 

ADESSENAR1 ANS,  Adessenarii,  in  church  hif- 
tory,  a  fedt  of  Chriftians .  who  hold  the  real  prefence  of 
Chrift’s  body  in  the  eucharift,  though  not  like  the  Ro- 
manifts,  byway  of  tranfubftantiation. 

ADFILIATION,  a  Gothic  cuftom,  whereby  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  former  marriage  are  put  upon  the  fame  footum 
with  thofe  of  the  fecond.  This  is  alfo  called  unio  prolium , 
and  Hill  retained  in  Come  parts  of  Germany. 

AD  FINES  (Antonine),  a  town  of  Swifferland,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  modern  Pfi,n,  in  the  north  of  the  diftridl  of 
Turgow,  on  the  rivulet  Thur,  not  far  from  the  borders 
of  Suabia,  about  half-way  between  Conftance  and  Frau- 
enfield.  So  called,  becaufe  when  Cecinna,  general  of  the 
emperor  Vitellius,  with  the  auxiliary  Rhetians,  defeated 
the  Helvetii,  the  former  extended  their  borders  thus  far, 
their  territory  ending  here  .;  and,  in  time  of  the  Romans, 
it  was  the  laft  town  in  this  quarter,  and  of  fome  repute.  1 

ADHA,  a  feftival  which  the  Mahometans  celebrate  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  month  Dhoulhegiat,  which  is  the  12th 
and  laft  of  their  year.  This  month  being  particularly 
deftined  for  the  ceremonies  which  the  pilgrims  obferve  at 
Mecca,  it  takes  its  name  from  thence,  for  the  word  figni¬ 
fies  the  month  of  Pilgrimage.  On  that  day  they  facriiice 
with  great  folemifity,  at  Mecca,  and  no  where  elfe,  a 
ftieep,  which  is  called  by  the  fame  name  as  the  feftival  it- 
felf.  The  Turks  commonly  call  this  feftival  the  Great 
Beiram,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  lefs,  which  ends  their 
faft,  and  which  the  Chriftians  of  the  Levant  call  the  Raf¬ 
ter  of  the  Turks. 

ADHATODA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Justicia. 

To  ADHERE,  v.  n.  [ adhtzreo ,  Lat.]  To  flick  to  ;  as, 
wax  to  the  finger  ;  with  to  before  the  thing.  To  ftick,  in 
a  figurative  fenfe  ;  to  be  confident ;  to  hold  together.  To 
remain  firmly  fixed  to  a  party,  perfon,  or  opinion. — Eve¬ 
ry  man  of  fenfe  will  agree  with  me,  that  Angularity  is 
laudable,  when,  in  contradiction  to  a  multitude,  it  adheres 
to  the  dictates  of  confcience,  morality,  and  honour.  Boyle. 

ADHERENCE,  f.  the  quality  of  adhering,,  or  (tick¬ 
ing  ;  tenacity.  In  a  figurative  fenfe,  fixednefs  of  mind  ; 
fteadinefs;  fidelity. — Plain  good  fenfe,  and  a  firm  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  point,  have  proved  more  effectual  than  thofe 
arts,  which  are  contemptuoufly  called  the  fpirit  of  nego- 
ciating.  Swift. 

ADHERENCY,  f.  the  fame  with  Adherence.  Stea¬ 
dy  attachment.  That  which  adheres. —Vices  have  a  na¬ 
tive  adherency  of  vexation. 

ADHERENT,  adj.  (ticking  to.  United  with. — Modes 
are  faid  to  be  inherent  or  adherent ,  that  is,  proper  or  im¬ 
proper.  Adherent  or  improper  modes  arife  from  the  join¬ 
ing  of  fome  accidental  fubftance  to  the  chief  fubjeCt,  which 
yet  may  be  feparated  from  it ;  fo  when  a  bowl  is  wet,  or 
a  boy  is  clothed,  thefe  are  adherent  modes  ;  for  the  water 
and  the  clothes  are  diftinCt  fubftances  which  adhere  to  the 
bowl,  or  to  the  boy.  Watts. 

Adherent,  f  the  perfon  that  adheres  :  one  that  fup- 
portsthe  caufe,  or  follows  the  fortune,  of  another  ;  a  fol¬ 
lower,  a  partifan. — A  new  war  muft  be  undertaken  upon 
the  advice  of  thofe,  who,  with  their  partifans  and  adhe¬ 
rents,  were  to  be  the  foie  gainers  by  it.  Swift. 

ADHERER,  f.  He  that  adheres. — He  ought  to  be  in¬ 
dulgent  to  tender  consciences  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
firm  adherer  to  the  ell  iblifhed  church.  Swift. 

ADHESION,  f  [ adhafio ,  Lat.]  The  aCt  or  ftate  of 
flicking  to  Something.  Adhcfon  is  generally  ufed  in  the 
natural,  and  adherence  in  the  metaphorical,  fenfe  :  as,  the 
adhefon  of  iron  to  the  magnet ;  and  adherence  of  a  client  to  his 
patron.  It  is 'Sometimes  taken,  like  adherence,  figurative- 
g  g  •  >V; 
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ly,  for  firmnefs  in  an  opinion,  orfteadinefs  in  a  pradice.” 
The  fame  want  of  fincerity,  the  fame  adhejion  to  vice,  and 
averlion  from  goodnefs,  will  be  equally  a  reafon  for  their 
rejecting  any  proof  whatfoever.  Atterbury. 

Adhesion,  in  medicine,  a  term  ufed  for  two  parts 
fticking  together, .which  are  naturally  feparate.  If  any  of 
thofe  parts  in  the  thorax  or  belly  lie  in  contaft,  and  in¬ 
flame,  they  commonly  grow  together.  The  lungs  very 
frequently  adhere  to  the  pleura.  On  this  fubjedt  fee  Dr. 
Flemyng’s  Treatife  on  Adliaelions,  or  Accretions  of  the 
Lungs  ;  or  an  abftract  from  it  in  the  Med.  Muf.  vol.  i. 

ADHESIVE,  adj.  Sticking;  tenacious. 

To  ADHIBIT,  v.  a.  [ adhibco ,  Lat.]  To  apply  ;  to  make 
life  of. — Salt,  a  necetfary  ingredient  in  all  lacrifices,  was 
adhibited  and  required  in  this  view  only  as  an  emblem  of 
purification.  Forbes. 

ADHIBITION,  f.  Application;  ufe. 

ADHIL,  in  aftronomy,  a  (far  of  the  iixth  magnitude, 
upon  the  garment  of  Andromeda,  under  the  laft  liar  in  her 
foot. 

ADHOA,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes  what  we  other- 
wife  call  relief.  In  which  fenfe  we  Sometimes  alfofind  the 
word  written  adoha,  adoamentum,  and  adhogamentum. 

ADJACENCY,/,  [from  adjaceo,  Lat.]  The  Bate  of 
lying  clofe  to  another  thing.  That  which  is  adjacent. 

ADJACENT,  adj.  [adjacent,  Lat.]  Lying  near  or 
clofe  ;  bordering  upon  Something. — Uniform  pellucid 
mediums,  fucli  as  water,  have  no  fenfible  reflection  but 
in  their  external  Superficies,  where  they  are  adjacent  to 
other  mediums  of  a  different  denlity.  Newton. 

Adjacent,  /.  That  which  lies  next  another. 

ADIACHYTOS,/'.  [  from  a.  negative,  and  liiu.yyu,  to  di  f- 
fufie,  Scatter,  or  be  profufe.]  Decent  in  point  of  dress. 
Hippocrates  thinks  the  drefs  of  a  fop  derogatory  from  the 
phyfician  :  he ’fays,  that  many  in  his  days  hid  their  igno¬ 
rance  under  ornaments  of  drefs,  and  ftrove  to  get  the  good 
liking  of  the  people  by  their  appearance  at  the  public 
games. 

ADIANTUMj/ifa^iarroi/,  becaufeit  repels  water  when 
plunged  into  it ;  others  from  a.  and  Sucu/ew,  from  its  not 
withering.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  filices 
clafs.  The  generic  characters  are — Fructifications  af- 
femblc-d  in  oval  Spots,  at  the  end  of  the  fronds,  which  are 
turned  back,  or  at  the  reflex  tip  of  the  frond  underneath. 

Defcription.  In  this  large  genus  of  ferns  one  only  (the 
fourteenth)  is  native  of  Great- Britain,  and  that  in  a  Sin¬ 
gle  place  or  two  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  reft  are 
chiefly  the  growth  of  hotter  climates,  particularly  the 
Weft  Indies. 

Species.  I.  Frond  Ample,  i.  Adiantum  reniforme, 
or  kidney-leaved  maiden-hair  :  fronds  kidney- (haped, 
ftalked,  many-flowered.  It  is  a  native  of  the  illand  of 
Madeira. 

2.  Adiantum  philippenfe,  or  Philippine  maiden-hair: 
fronds  kidney-lhaped,  alternate,  petiolate,  lobate,  many- 
flowered.  This  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  iilands. 

3.  Adiantum  repens,  or  creeping  maiden-hair  :  fronds 
trapezium- ihaped,  cordate,  pinnatifid;  divilions  lance- 
Jhaped,  ferrate  at  the  tip,  the  lower  ones  gaihed.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Ifle  of  France. 

II.  Frond  compound.  4.  Adiantum  radiatum,  or  ray¬ 
ed  maiden-hair  :  frond  digitate  ;  leaflets  pinnate  :  pinnas 
one -Rowe  red.  This  elegant  little  plant  rifes  by  a  Simple 
ftalk  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  and  then  divides 
into  five  of  more  Simple  branches  difpofed  in  a  radiated 
expanded  form  ;  thefe  are  fuftained  by  a  few  Simple  leaves 
placed  in  the  manner  of  an  umbrella,  under  their  infec¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  natiye  of  Jamaica  and  Domingo. 

5.  Adiantum  pedatum,  or  Canadian  maiden-hair : 
fronds  pedate  ;  leaflets  pinnate;  pinnas  gibbous  before, 
gaihed.,  fruit-bearing.  John  Tradefcant,  jun.  brought 
this  Species  into  England  from  Virginia  before  the  year 
*6 40.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  Iftes.  It  flowers  in  Auguftand  September. 

6.  Adiantum  lanceum,  or  Surinam  maiden-hair  :  fronds 
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pinnate:  pinnas  oppofite  oblong,  the  end  ones  triangu¬ 
larly  haftate.  This  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

7.  Adiantum  haftatum,  or  haftate-leaved  maiden-hair:  ' 
fronds  pinnate  :  pinnas  haftate-trilobate  ftraight.  This 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Adiantum  trilobum,  or  three-lobed  maiden -hair : 
pinnas  three-parted,  obtufe,  gaihed,  many-flowered.  It 
is  a  native  of  America. 

9.  Adiantum  ferrulatum,  or  ferrate-leaved  maiden-hair: 
fronds  bipinnate  ;  pinnules  deltoid-oblong  ferrate;  fruc¬ 
tifications  folitary  Superior.  This  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

10.  Adiantum  caudatum,  or  tail-leaved  maiden-hair  : 
fronds  pinnate  fickied  tailed  at  the  tip.  This  is  a  native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Japan. 

III.  Fronds  decompound,  n.  Adiantum  flabellula- 
tum,  or  fan-leaved  maiden-hair  :  fronds  decompound  : 
pinnas  alternate  rhombed  rounded  many-flowered,  llipes 
pubefeent  above.  It  is  a  native  of  China. 

12.  Adiantum  trifoliatum,  or  ternate-leaved  maiden¬ 
hair  :  frond  decompound  ;  leaflets  alternate  termite  linear 
one-flowered.  This  is  a  native  of  America. 

13.  Adiantum  chufanum,  or  Chiriefe  maiden-hair: 
fronds  decompound :  pinnas  alternate  pinnatifid  :  lobes 
unequal.  It  is  a  native  of  China. 

14.  Adiantum  capillus  Veneris,  or  true  maiden-hair  : 
fronds  decompound :  leaflets  alternate ;  pinnas  wedge- 
Ihaped,  lobed,  pedicelled.  Maiden-hair  is  a  very  fuccu- 
lent  plant,  yielding  almoft  its  whole  weight  of  juice;  but 
neither  tafte  nor  fmell  promife  any  efficacy.  Hallen  lays, 
that,  if  the  fyrup  of  capillaire,  which  they  make  from  it, 
be  good  tor  any  thing,  it  is  from  the  orange-flower  water 
which  they  put  into  it.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  Levant.  Wales  and  Scotland,  but  rare. 

15.  Adiantum  villofum,  or  hairy-ftalked  maiden-hair : 
fronds  bipinnate  :  pinnas  rhombed  fructifying  before  and 
without,  ftipe  villous.  This  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

1 6.  Adiantum  pulverulentum,  or  dully  maiden-hair  : 
fronds  bipinnate  :  pinnas  oval  truncate,  before  one-flow¬ 
ered,  ftipe  fliaggy.  17.  Adiantum  criftatum,  or  crefted 
maiden-hair  :  fronds  bipinnate  :  lowelt  leaflets  two-part¬ 
ed:  pinnascrefcent-lliaped,  many- flowered  above.  Thefe 
are  natives  of  South  America. 

18.  Adiantum  furcatum,  or  forked  maiden-hair  :  frond 
bipinnate:  pinnas  generally  two-parted,  linear;  line  of 
fructification  Angle. 

19.  Adiantum  caffirorum,  or  Caffrarian  maiden-hair  : 
fronds  bipinnate  :  pinnas  ovate  galh-toothletted  chalky 
underneath. 

20.  Adiantum  fragrans,  or  fweet-feented  maiden-hair: 
fronds  bipinnate  :  pinnas  ovate  fublobed  obtufe,  naked 
underneath.  A  native  of  Madeira;  and  was  introduced 
into  England  1758  by  Mr.  Francis  MalTon. 

21.  Adiantum  truncation,  or  truncate-leaved  maiden¬ 
hair  :  fronds  decompound,  with  pinnate  leaflets  :  pinnas 
alternate  wedge-fhaped  rather  fickle- lliaped  truncate  entire. 

IV.  Frond  fuperdecompound.  22.  Adiantum  clava- 
tum,  or  clubbed  maiden-hair :  leaflets  alternate  :  pinnas 
wedge-fhaped,  quite  entire,  alternate,  one-flowered.  It 
is  a  native  of  Dominica. 

23.  Adiantum  aculeatum,  or  prickly -ftiped  maiden-hair: 
pinnas  palmate  many- flowered,  ftipe  prickly.  This  is  a 
native  of  Jamaica  and  Dominica. 

24.  Adiantum  trapeziforme,  or  rhomb-leaved  maiden-, 
hair  :  leaflets  alternate  ;  pinnas  rhombed,  gaihed,  fruit¬ 
bearing  on  each  fide.  A  native  of  New  Zealand  and  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics. 

25.  Adiantum  hexagonum,  or  hexagon-leaved  maiden¬ 
hair  :  pinnas  hexangular,  emarginate,  quite  entire,  one-, 
flowered  on  both  tides. 

26.  Adiantum  pteroides,  or  heart-leaved  maiden-hair  : 
pinnas  ovate  entire  crenulate,  ftipe  polilhed.  A  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  introduced,  by  Mr.  Fr.  Maflbn. 

27.  Adiantum  jethiopicum,  or  Cape  maiden-hair:  pin¬ 
nas'  rounded  entire  Crenulate,  petioles  Capillary.  A  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Jayan. 

New 
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New  Species.  II.  Frond  compound.  28.  Adiantum  tri- 
phyllum,  or  three-leaved  maiden-hair :  frond  three-leav¬ 
ed  :  leaflets  fefllle  lanceolate  pinnatifid  crenate.  This  is 
a  very  beautiful  little  fern,  tender,  entirely  fmooth,  afpan 
high.  It  was  found  by  Commerfon  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

29.  Adiantum cuneatum,  or  wedge-leaved  maiden-hair: 
fronds  pinnate,  leaflets  oppolite  fubpinnate,  pinnas  wedge - 
Ihaped  retufe  alternate. 

30.  Adiantum  pumilum,  or  dwarf  maiden-hair:  frond 
pinnate,  Itipe  capillary,  pinnas  alternate  roundifh  ferru- 
late,  the  uppermofl:  larger  trapezium-ihaped,  frudtifica- 
tions  interrupted.  This  little  plant  feklom  rifes  above 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  root ;  its  leaves  and  ftalk  are 
very  delicate  ;  and  the  fructifications  but  few.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica,  in  dry  and  rocky  places. 

31.  Adiantum  deltoideum,  or  deltoid -leaved  maiden¬ 
hair  :  frond  pinnate,  pinnas  alternate  deltoid  obtufe,  the 
uppermoft  triangular  ;  fructifications  continued  above  and 
in  front.  A  native  of  Jamaica. 

32.  Adiantum  macrophyllum,  or  large-leaved  maiden¬ 
hair  :  frond  pinnate,  pinnas  oppofite  rhomboid  acute,  the 
lower  larger,  the  lowed  fubhaftate  reflex ;  fructifications 
continued  in  front  and  below.  This  is  a  native  of  Jamai¬ 
ca,  in  mpift  and  fhady  places. 

III.  Frond  decompound.  33.  Adiantum  fcandens,  or 
climbing  maiden-hair  :  fronds  decompound :  leaflets 
w'edge-fhaped,  equally  gafhed  :  Item  climbing.  It  is  a 
native  of  Cochin  China. 

34.  Adiantum  ftriatum,  or  ftriated  maiden-hair  :  frond 
bipinnate,  pinnules  rigid  fickled-ovate,  fructifications  fu- 
perior  interrupted,  ftipe  round  rough.  35.  Adiantum 
ItriCtum,  or  ftiff  maiden-hair  :  frond  bipinnate,  pinnas 
four-cornered  faftigiate  efeCt,  pinnules  alternate  poliflied 
entire,  fructifications  fuperior  continued.  Thefe  are  na¬ 
tives  of  Jamaica. 

36.  Adiantum  microphyllum,  or  fmall-leaved  maiden¬ 
hair  :  frond  bipinnate,  leaflets  alternate  oblong  obtufe 
crenate,  the  loweft-pinnatifid.  Height  nine  inches.  It 
is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  among  rocks  near  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  by  the  river. 

37.  Adiantum  denticulatum,  or  tooth-leaved  maiden¬ 
hair  :  fronds  decompound,  pinnas  alternate  trapezoid 
acuminate  crenate,  notches  tootliletted,  fructifications  fu¬ 
perior  interrupted.  IV.  Frond  fuperdecompound.  38. 
Adiantum  fragile,  or  brittle  maiden-hair  :  frond  fuperde¬ 
compound  bipinnate  at  top,  pinnas  obvate  wedge-fhaped 
entire,  fructifications  interrupted.  Thefe  are  natives  of 
Jamaica. 

39.  Adiantum  tenerum,  or  tender  maiden-hair  :  frond 
fuperdecompound,  pinnules  alternate  rhomb  wedge-fhap¬ 
ed  blunted  gafhed,  fructifications  interrupted.  Height 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches.  A  native  of  Jamaica, 
in  fhady  places. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  only  fpecies  that  have 
been  cultivated  with  us  are  the  firff ,  fifth,  fourteenth,  fif¬ 
teenth,  twentieth,  twenty-fourth,  and  twenty-fixth.  The 
fourteenth  may  be  preferved  in  pots  filled  with  gravel  and 
lime-rubbifh,  in  which  it  will  thrive  much  better  than  in 
good  earth.  Although  the  fifth  or  American  maiden¬ 
hair  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  mode¬ 
rate  feafons,  yet  in  fevere  frofls  it  is  fometimes  deflroyed, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  a  plant  or  two 
under  (belter.  This  grows  naturally  in  Canada  in  fuch 
quantities,  that,  when  the  French  were  in  polfeflion  of 
that  country,  they  fent  it  to  France  as  package  for  goods, 
and  the  apothecaries  at  Paris  ufed  it  inftead  of  the  true 
maiden-hair.  The  fifteenth  and  twenty-fourth,  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  hot  countries,  muff  be  preferved  in  a 
ftove,  where  their  finning  black  Hulks  and  odd-fhaped 
leaves  will  afford  an  agreeable  variety  among  other  exo¬ 
tic  plants.  The  firff,  twentieth,  and  twenty-fixth,  may  be 
kept  in  the  green-houfe. 

Adiantum  nigrum.  See  Asplenium. 

ADI  APHOR1STS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  name  import¬ 
ing  iukewarmnefs,  given,  in  the  16th  century,  to  themo- 
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derate  Lutherans,  who  embraced  the  opinions  of  Melanc- 
thon,  whole  difpofition  was  vaftly  more  pacific  than  that  of 
Luther. 

ADIAPHOROUS,  adj.  [a.$nz(pog(&-,  Gr.J  Neutral; 
particularly  ufed  of  fome  fpints  and  Halts,  which  are  nei¬ 
ther  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  nature. — Our  adiaphorous  fpirit 
may  be  obtained,  by  diffilling  the  liquor  that  is  afforded 
by  woods  and  divers  other  bodies.  Boyle. 

ADIAPHORY,yi  Gr.J.  Neutrality, indif¬ 

ference. 

AD  I APNF  USTI  A,  \_ot, ,  negative,  and  to  per- 

fpire,  or  h,  neg.  per,  and  orveco,  to  breathe.]  Imped¬ 
ed  perspiration,  which  was  confidered  by  the  ancient 
as  the  primary  caufe  of  fevers,  from  what  they  termed 
vaporoja  &3 fuliginofa  effluvia  not  being  permitted  to  pafs 
through  the  habits  and  cutaneous  pores,  hence  productive 
of  febrile  affections. 

AD1APTOTOS,  from  a.,  negative,  and  ^aimvrla,  to 
ftumble,  or  Aide.  The  word  figmfies  firm  ;  but  in  medi¬ 
cine  it  is  the  name  of  a  remedy  againft  the  cholic,  made  of 
ftone-parlley,  henbane-feed,  white  pepper,  &c.  formed 
into  an  electuary. 

ADJAZZO,  Adrazzo,  or  Ajaccio,  in  geography, 
a  handfome  town  and  c;dtle  of  Corfica  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  good  harbour.  It  is  po¬ 
pulous,  and  fertile  in  wine.  It  is  27  miles  S.  W.  of  Corte. 
E.  Ion.  41.  54.  lat.  38.  5. 

To  ADJECT,  v.a.  \_adjicio,  adjcclum,  Lat.]  Toaddto; 
to  put  to  another  thing. 

ADJECTION,  J.  [ adjeBio ,  Lat.]  The adtof adjecting, 
or  adding.  The  thing  adjected,  or  added. 

ADJECTITIOUS,  adj.  Added;  thrown  in  upon  the 
reft. 

ADJECTIVE,  f.  [ adjeElivum ,  Lat.]  A  word  added  to 
a  noun,  to  fignify  the  addition  or  feparation  of  fome  quali¬ 
ty,  circumftance,  or  manner  of  being  ;  as,  good,  bad,  are 
adjeblives,  becaufe,  in  fpeech,  they  are  applied  to  nouns, 
to  modify  their  fignifications,  or  intimate  the  manner  of 
exiltence  in  the  things  fignified  thereby. 

ADJECTIVEL\  ,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  adjec¬ 
tive  ;  a  term  of  grammar. 

ADIEU,  adv.  [from  a  Dicu,  ufed  elliptically  for  a  Dieu 
je  vdus  commcnde,  ulea  at  the  departure  of  friends.]  'The 
form  of  parting,  originally  importing  a  commendation  to 
the  Divine  care,  but  now  ufed,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  fome¬ 
times  to  things  inanimate  ;  farewell. 

ADIGE,  a  river  in  Italy,  which  taking  its  rife  fouth  of 
the  lake  Glace  among  the  Alps,  runs  fouth  by  Trent,  then 
ealf  by  Verona  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  falls  into 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Fo. 

To  ADJOIN,  v.  a.  [ adjoindre ,  Fr.  adjujigo,  Lat.]  To 
join  to  ;  to  unite  to  ;  to  put  to.  To  fallen  by  a  joint  or 
juncture. 

Asa  maffy  wheel 

Fixt  on  the  fiimmit  of  the  higheft  mount, 

To  whole  huge  fpoke  ten  thoufand  leffer  things 
Are  mortis’d  and  adjoined.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  Adjoin,  v.  n.  To  be  contiguous  to  ;  to  lie  next,  fo 
as  to  have  nothing  between. — 111  learning  any  thing,  as  lit¬ 
tle  fliould  be  propofed  to  the  mind  at  once  as  is  poflible  ; 
and,  that  being  underllood  and  fully  mattered,  proceed  to 
the  next  adjoining,  yet  unknown,  fanple,  unperplexed,  pro- 
pofition,  belonging  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  tending  to 
the  clearing. what  is  principally  defigned.  Locke. 

To  ADJOURN,  v.  a.  \_adjourner,  Fr.]  To  put  off  to  a- 
nother  day,  naming  the  time;  a  term  ufed  in  Juridical 
proceedings;  as,  of  parliaments,  or  courts  of  juftice.  lo 
put  off;  to  defer;  to  let  flay  to  a  future  time. 

ADJOURNMENT,  f.  [adjournement,  Fr.]  An  aflign- 
ment  of  a  day,  ora  putting  oil  till  another  day*.  Delay  ; 
procraftination  ;  difmiflion  to  a  future  time. — We  will 
and  we  will  not,  and  then  we  will  not  again,  and  we  will. 
At  this  rate  we  run  our  lives  out  in  adjournments  Irom  time 

to 
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to  time,  out  of  a  fantaftical  levity  that  holds  us  off  and  on,’ 
betwixt  hawk  and  buzzard.  L’EJlrange. 

ADIPOUS,  adj.  [adipofus,  Lat.]  Fat.  It  is  alfo  a  term 
ufed  by  anatomifts  for  any  cell,  membrane,  See.  that  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  fatnefs. 

ADIRBEITSTAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  in  Alia,  and 
part  of  the  ancient  Media.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
bv  the  province  of  Shirvan,  on  the  fouth  by  Irac-Agemi 
and  Curdiftan,  on  the  eaft  by  Gilan  and  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
and  on  the  wed  by  Turcomania. 

ADIT,/.  [ aditus ,  Lat.]  A  palfage  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  under  ground;  a  palfage  under  ground  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  a  term  among  the  minemen. 

Adit  of  a  Mine,  the  hole,  or  aperture,  whereby  it  is 
entered  and  dug,  and  by  which  the  water  and  ores  are 
carried  away.  The  term  amounts  to  the  fame  with  cuni- 
cu/us  or  drift ,  and  is  diftinguiihed  from  air-Jhaft.  The 
adit  is  ufually  made  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  towards  the  bot¬ 
tom  thereof,  about  four,  five,  or  fix,  feet  high,  and  eight 
wide,  in  form  of  an  arch  ;  fometimes  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
fometimes  fupported  with  timber,  fo  conducted  as  that  the 
foie  or  bottom  of  the  adit  may  anfwer  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lhaft,  only  fomewhat  lower,  that  the  water  may  have  a 
iufficient  current  to  pal's  away  without  the  ufe  of  the 
pump.  Damps  and  the  impurity  of  the  air  are  great  im¬ 
pediments  againft  driving  adits  above  twenty  or  thirty  fa¬ 
thoms,  by  reafon  of  the  necetlity,  in  this  cafe,  of  letting 
down  air-lhafts  from  the  day  to  meet  the  adit,  which  are 
often  very  expenlive,  both  on  account  of  the  great  depth 
of  mines,  and  the  hardnefs  of  the  mineral  ftrata  to  be  cut 
through.  The  bell:  remedy  againft  this  is  that  pradtifed 
in  the  coal-mines  near  Liege,  where  they  work  their  adits 
without  air-lhafts:  the  manner  of  which  is  deferibed  by 
Sir  Robert  Moray.  Vid.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  5. 

Adit  of  a  Mine  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  air-lhaft 
itfelf,  being  a  hole  driven  perpendicularly  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  into  fome  part  of  a  mine,  to  give  entrance 
to  the  air.  To  draw  off  Handing  water  in  winter,  in  deep 
mines,  they  drive  up  an  adit  or  air-lhaft,  upon  which  the 
air  difengages  itfelf  from  the  water,  when  it  begins  to  run 
with  fuch  violence  as  produces  a  noife  equal  to  the  burft- 
ing  of  a  cannon,  dalhes  every  thing  in  the  way  againlt  the 
tides  of  the  mine,  and  loofens  the  very  rocks  at  a  diltance. 
Ibid,  No.  26. 

ADITION,/!  [from  adeo,  aditum,  Lat.  ]  The  adt  of  go¬ 
ing  to  one  another.  '  ■ 

To  ADJUDGE,  v.  a.  \_ddjudico,  Lat.]  To  give  the  thing 
controverted  to  one  of  the  parties  by  a  judicial  fentence ; 
with  the  partiqle  to  before  the  perfon: 

The  great  competitors  for  Rome, 

Caefar  and  Pompey,  on  Pharfalian  plains, 

Where  Item  Bellona,  with  one  final  ftroke, 

Adjudg'd  the  empire  of  this  globe  to  one.  Phillips. 

To  fentence,  or  condemn  to  a  punilhmenf ;  with  to  before 
the  thing.  Simply,  to  judge ;  to  decree ;  to  determine. — 
He  adjudged  him  unworthy  of  his  friendfhip,  purpofing 
lharply  to  revenge  the  wrong  he  had  received.  Knolles. 

To  ADJUDICATE,  v.  a.  [adjudico,  Lat.]  To  adjudge; 
to  give  fomething  controverted  to  one  of  the  litigants,  by 
a  fentence  or  decifion. 

ADJUDICATION,/.  [ adjudicatio ,  Lat.]  The  adt  of 
judging,  or  of  granting  fomething  to  a  litigant,  by  a  judi¬ 
cial  fentence. 

Adjudication,  in  the  Scots  law,  the  name  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  a  creditor  attaches  the  heritable  efiate  of 
his  debtor,  or  his  debtor’s  heir,  in  order  to  appropriate  it 
to  himlelf,  either  in  payment  or  fecurity  of  his  debt ;  or 
that  adfion  by  which  the  holder  of  an  heritable  right,  la¬ 
bouring  under  any  defect  in  point  of  form,  may  lupply 
that  defect. 

To  ADJUGATE,  v.  a.  \_adjugo,  Lat.]  To  yoke  to;  to 
join  to  another  by  a  yoke. 

ADJUMENT,/.  [ adjumentum ,  Lat.]  Help;  fupport. 

ADJUNCT,/.  [adjun&umt-L at.]  Something  adherent 
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or  united  to  another,  though  not  elfentially  part  of  it. 
Thus  water  abforbed  by  a  cloth  or  a  fponge,  is  an  adjuntt, 
but  no  necelfary  part  of  either  of  thefe  fubltances. 

Adjunct,  in  metaphyfics,  fome  quality  belonging  to 
either  the  body  or  mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired. 
Thus  thinking  is  an  adjundt  of  the  mind,  and  growth  an' 
adjundt  of  the  body. 

Adjunct,  in  rnufic,  a  word  which  is  employed  to  de¬ 
nominate  the  connection  or  relation  between  the  principal' 
mode  and  the  modes  of  its  two-fifths,  which,  from  the  in¬ 
tervals  that  conliitute  the  relation  between  them  and  it, 
are  called  its  adjundts. 

Adjunct  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  colleague,  or  fome 
perfon  affociated  with  another  as  an  affiftanf, 

Adj unc t  Gods,  or  Adjuncts  of  the  Gods,  among 
the  Romans,  were  a  kind  of  inferior  deities,  added  as  affift- 
ants  to  the  principal  ones,  to  eafe  them  in  their  functions. 
Thus,  to  Mars  was  adjoined  Bellona  and  Nemefis ;  to  Nep¬ 
tune,  Salacia;  to  Vulcan,  the  Cabiri ;  to  the  Good  Genius, 
the  Lares ;  to  the  Evil,  the  Lemures,  &c. 

ADJUNCTION,/  [ adjundlio ,  Lat.]  The  adt  of  adjoin¬ 
ing,  or  coupling  together.  The  thing  joined. 

ADJUNCTIVE,  f  \_adj unclivus ,  Lat.]  He  that  joins. 
That  which  is  joined. 

ADJUNCTS,/  in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  fignify  cer¬ 
tain  words  or  things  added  to  others,  to  amplify  or  aug¬ 
ment  the  force  of  the  difeourfe. 

ADJURATION,/  [ adjuratio ,  Lat.]  The  adt  of  ad¬ 
juring,  orpropofing  an  oath  to  another.  The  form  of  oath 
propofcd  to  another. — When  thefe  learned  men  faw  fick- 
nefs  and  frenzy  cured,  the  dead  rai fed,  the  oracles  put  to 
filence,  the  daemons  and  evil  fpirits  forced  to  confefs  them- 
felves  no  gods,  by  perfons  who  only  made  ufe  of  prayer 
and  adjurations  in  the  name  of  their  crucified  Saviour ;  how 
could  they  doubt  of  their  Saviour’s  power  on  the  like  oc- 
calions  ?  Addifon. 

To  ADJURE,  v.  a.  [ adjuro ,  Lat.]  To  impofe  an  oath 
upon  another,  preferibing  the  form  in  which  he  lhall 
fwear. 

To  ADJUST,  v.  a.  [ ajujler ,  Fr.]  To  regulate;  to  put 
in  order;  to  fettle  in  the  right  form.  To  reduce  to  the 
true  ftate  or  ftandard;  to  make  accurate.  To  make  con¬ 
formable.  It  requires  the  particle  to  before  the  thing  to 
which  the  conformity  is  made. — As  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  this  remarkable  prophecy,  whoever  reads  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Jofephus,  without  knowing  his  charadter, 
and  compares  it  with  what  our  Saviour  foretold,  would 
think  the  hil’torian  had  been  a  Chriftian,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  elfe  in  view,  but  to  adjujl  the  event  to  the  predic¬ 
tion.  Addifon. 

ADJUSTMENT,/  [adjujlement,  Fr.]  Regulation;  the 
adt  of  putting  in  method ;  fettlement.  The  Hate  of  be*, 
ing  put  in  method,  or  regulated. — It  is  a  vulgar  idea  we 
have  of  a  watch  or  clock,  when  we  conceive  of  it  as  an 
inftrument  made  to  Ihevv  the  hour :  but  it  is  a  learned  idea 
which  the  watchmaker  has  of  it,  who  knows  all  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  it,  together  with  the  various  connections 
and  adjujlments  of  each  part.  Watts. 

ADJUTANT,  f.  in  the  military  art,  is  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  affilt  the  major.  Each  battalion  of  foot 
and  regiment  of  horfe  has  an  adjutant,  who  receives  tire 
orders  every  night  from  the  brigade- major ;  which,  after 
carrying  them  to  the  colonel,  he  delivers  out  to  the  fer- 
jeants.  When  detachments  are  to  be  made,  he  gives  the 
number  to  be  furnilhed  by  each  company  or  troop,  and 
affigns  the  hour  and  place  of  rendezvous.  He  alfo  places 
tire  guards;  receives  and  dilfributes  the  ammunition  to 
the  companies,  &c.  and,  by  the  major’s  orders,  regulates 
the  prices  of  bread,  beer,  and  other  provilions.  The 
word  is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  French  for  an  aid-du-camp. 

Adjutants-general,  among  the  Jefuits,  a  feledh 
number  of  fathers,  who  relided  with  the  general  of  the 
order,  each  of  whom  had  a  province  or  country  affigned 
him,  as  England,  Holland,  &c.  and  their  bufinefs  was  to 
inform  the  father-general  of  ftate -occurrences  in  fuch 
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countries.  To  this  end  they  had  their  correfpondents  de¬ 
legated,  emiflaries,  vifitors,  regents,  provincials,  & c. 

To  ADJUTE,  v.  a.  [adjuvo,  adjutum,  l.a.t.']  To  help; 
to  concur  :  a  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

ADJUTOR,yi  [ adjutor ,  Lat.]  A  helper. 

ADJUTORIUM,y.  a  term  ufed  by  phyficians  for  any 
medicine  in  a  prefcription  but  the  capital  one. 

ADJUTORY,  adj.  [adjutorius,  Lat.]  That  which  helps. 

ADJUTRlX,yi  [Lat.]  She  who  helps. 

ADJUVANT,  adj.  [adjuvans ,  Lat.]  Helpful;  ufeful. 

TbADJUVATE,  v.a.  [adjuvo,  Lat.]  To  help;  to  fur¬ 
ther;  to  put  forward. 

ADLEGATION, yi  in  the  public  law  of  the  German 
empire,  a  right  claimed  by  the  dates  of  the  empire  of  ad¬ 
joining  plenipotentiaries,  in  public  treaties  and  negocia- 
tions,  to  thofe  of  the  emperor,  for  the  tranfafting  of  mat¬ 
ters  which  relate  to  the  empire  in  general.  In  which  fenfe 
adlegation  differs  front  legation,  which  is  the  right  of  fend¬ 
ing  ambaffadors  upon  a  perfon’s  own  account.  Several 
princes  and  dates  of  the  empire  enjoy  the  right  of  lega¬ 
tion,  who  have  not  that  of  adlegation,  and  vice  verfa.  The 
bifhops,  for  indance,  have  the  right  of  adlegation  in  the 
treaties  which  concern  the  common  intered,  but  no  right 
of  legation  for  their  own  private  affairs.  The  like  had 
the  duke  of  Mantua.  The  emperor  allows  the  princes  of 
Germany  the  privilege  of  legation,  but  difputes  that  of 
adlegation.  They  challenge  it  as  belonging  to  them  jure 
regn'i ,  which  they  enjoy  in  common  with  the  emperor  him- 
felf. 

ADLESBURG,  an  extraordinary  cavern  in  Carniola; 
the  paffages  in  it  are  of  fome  miles  extent ;  from  the  top, 
fparricles,  and  along  the  ddes,  a  fort  of  pillars,  with  va¬ 
rious  grotefque  figures,  have  been  formed  by  the  exfuda- 
tions  of  the  lapideous  or  petrifying  fluid. 

ADLOCUTION,y.  [adlocutio,  Lat.]  In  antiquity,  chiefly 
underdood  of  fpeeches  made  by  Roman  generals  to  their 
armies,  to  encourage  them  before  a  battle.  We  frequent¬ 
ly  find  thefe  adlocutions  expreffed  on  medals  by  the  ab¬ 
breviature  adlocut.  coh.  The  general  is  lometimes 
reprefented  as  feated  on  a  tribunal,  often  on  a  bank  or 
mount  of  turf,  with  the  cohorts  ranged  orderly  round  him. 

ADMANUENSES,  f  in  ancient  law-books,  denote 
perfons  who  fwore  by  laying  their  hands  on  the  book.  In 
which  fenfe,  admanuenfes  amount  to  the  fame  with  lay¬ 
men,  and  dand  oppofed  to  clerks,  who  were  forbidden  to 
fwear  on  the  book,  their  word  being  to  be  reputed  as  their 
oath;  whence  they  were  alfo  denominated  fidedigni. 

ADMEASUREMENT, y  [admenfuratio,  Lat;]  Inlaw, 
is  a  writ  brought  for  remedy  againd  Rich  perfons  as  ufurp 
more  than  their  fliare,  to  bring  them  to  reafon.  It  lies  in 
two  cafes;  one  is,  admeafurement  of  dower,  where  a  man’s 
widow  after  his  deceafe  holds  from  the  heir  more  land  as 
dower  than  of  right  belongs  to  her :  in  which  cafe,  the 
heir  fliall  have  this  writ  againd  the  widowr,  whereby  the 
fliall  be  admeafured,  and  the  heir  redored  to  the  overplus. 
The  other  is,-  admeafurement  of  pafure,  where  a  man  has 
common  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  his  land,  or  common 
in  grofs,  the  quantity  of  which  common  hath  never  yet 
been  alcertained  :  in  which  cafe,  as  well  the  lord  as  any 
of  the  commoners  is  intitled  to  the  writ  of  admeafurement ; 
which  is  one  of  thofe  writs  that  are  called  vicontiel,  being 
directed  to  the  flieriff  (vicecomiti),  and  not  to  be  returned 
to  any  fuperior  court,  till  finally  executed  by  him.  It  re¬ 
cites  a  complaint,  that  the  defendant  had  furcharged  the 
common ;  and  therefore  commands  the  theriff  to  admea- 
fure  and  apportion  it,  that  the  defendant  may  not  have 
more  than  belongs  to  him,  and  that  the  plaintiff  may  have 
his  rightful  fliare.  And  upon  this  fuit  the  commoners 
fliall  be  admeafured,  as  well  thofe  who  have  not  as  thofe 
who  have  furcharged  the  common,  as  well  the  plaintiff 
as  the  defendant.  The  execution  of  this  writ  mud  be  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  men,  who  are  upon  their  oaths  to  afeer- 
tain,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  flieriff,  what  and 
how  many  cattle  each  commoner  is  intitled  to  put  upon  the 
common.  And  the  rule  for  this  admeafurement  is  gene- 
Vol.  I.  No.  8. 
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rally  underload  to  be,  that  the  commoner  fliall  not  turn 
more  cattle  upon  the  common  than  are  diffident  to  ma¬ 
nure  and  dock  the  land  to  which  his  right  of  common  is 
annexed;  or,  as  our  ancient  law  expreffed  it,  fucli  cattle 
only  as  are  levant  and  couchant  upon  his  tenement;  which 
being  a  thing  uncertain  before  admeafurement,  has  fre¬ 
quently,  though  erroneoufly,  occafioned  this  unmeafured 
right  of  common  to  be  called  a  common  without  dint  or 
•without  number;  a  thing  which,  though  poffible  in  law, 
doth  in  fact  very  rarely  exid.  If,  after  the  admeafure- 
ment  has  thus  afeertained  the  right,  the  fame  defendant 
fureharges  the  common  again,  the  plaintiff  may  have  a 
writ  of  fecond  furcharge,  de fecunda  fuperoneratione,  which 
is  given  by  flatute  13  Edw.  I.  c.  8.  and  thereby  the  flieriff 
is  directed  to  enquire  by  a  jury,  whether  the  defendant  has 
in  fad  again  furcharged  the  common,  contrary  to  the  te¬ 
nor  of  the  lad  admeafurement;  and  if  he  has,  he  fliall 
then  forfeit  to  the  king  the  fupernumerary  cattle  put  in, 
and  fliall  alfo  pay  damages  to  the  plaintifl'.  3  Blackjl.  238. 

ADMENSURATION,  f.  [ad  and  menfura,  Lat.]  The 
ad,  or  pradice,  of  meafuring  out  to  each  his  part. 

ADMINICLE, f  [adminiculum,  Lat.]  Help;  fupport; 
furtherance. 

ADMINICULAR,  adj.  [from adminiculum,  Lat,]  That 
which  gives  help. 

ADMINICULATOR,  f.  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
church,  wliole  bufinefs  it  was  to  attend  to  and  defend  the 
caufeof  the  widows,  orphans,  and  others,  deftitute  of  help. 

To  ADMINISTER,  v.a.  [adminif  ro,  Lat.]  To  give; 
to  afford;  to  fupply.  To  ad  as  the  minifter  or  agent  in 
any  employment  or  office ;  generally,  but  not  always,  with 
fome  hint  of  fubordination  :  as,  to  adminifer  the  govern¬ 
ment.  To  adminider  juflice;  to  diftribute  right.  To 
adminider  the  facraments,  to  difpenfe  them.  To  admi¬ 
nider  an  oath;  to  propofe  or  require  an  oath  authorita¬ 
tively;  to  tender  an  oath.  To  adminider  phytic  ;  to  give 
phytic  as  it  is  wanted.  To  adminider  to;  to  contribute; 
to  bring  fupplies.  To  perform  the  office  of  an  adminif* 
trator,  in  law. 

To  ADMINISTRATE,  v. a.  [adminiftro,  Lat.]  To  ex¬ 
hibit;  to  give  as  phyfic.  Not  now  in  ufe. 

ADMINISTRATION,/!  [adminif  ratio,  Lat.]  The  ad 
of  adminidering  or  conducting  any  employment ;  as,  the 
conduding  the  public  affairs;  difpenling  the  laws.  The 
adive  or  executive  part  of  government. — It  may  pafs  for 
a  maxim  in  date,  that  the  adminflration  cannot  be  placed 
in  too  few  hands,  nor  the  legiflature  in  too  many.  Swift. 
— Colledively,  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  public  affairs  is 
committed ;  as,  the  adminiflralion  has  been  oppofed  in  par¬ 
liament.  Didribution;  exhibition;  difpenfation. — By  the 
univerfal  adminif  ration  of  grace,  begun  by  our  bleffed  Sa¬ 
viour,  enlarged  by  his  apoflles,  carried  on  by  their  imme¬ 
diate  fucceffors,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  red  to  the 
world’s  ehd,  all  types  that  darkened  this  faith  are  en¬ 
lightened.  Sprat. 

Administration,  in  law,  is  the  management  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  one  that  died  intedate,  committed 
unto  him  by  the  ordinary.  He  or  fhe  to  whom  theadmi- 
nidration  is  committed,  is  called  the  adminiflrator  or  ad- 
minidratrix. 

Adminidration  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  wife 
fliall  be  granted  to  the  hufband  or  his  reprefentatives ;  and 
of  the  hulband’s  effects,  to  the  widows  or  next  of  kin,  or 
to  both.  Among  the  kindred,  thofe  are  to  be  preferred 
that  are  the  neared  in  degree  to  the  intedate ;  but,  of  per¬ 
fons  in  equal  degree,  the  ordinary  may  take  which  he  plea- 
fes.  This  nearnefs  of  degree  fliall  be  reckoned  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  computation  of  the  civilians,  and  not  of  the 
canonids,  which  the  law  of  England  adopts  in  the  defeent 
of  realedates;  becaufe  in  the  civil  computation  the  intef- 
tate  himfelf  is  the  terminus  from  which  the  feveral  degrees 
are  numbered  ;  and  not  the  common  ancedor,  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  canonids.  And  therefore,  in  the  firff 
place,  the  children,  or  (on  failure  of  the  children)  the  pa¬ 
rents,  of  the  deceafed,  are  intitled  to  the  adminidration: 

H  h  both 
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both  which  are  indeed  in  the  firft  degree,  but  w  ith  us  the 
children  are  allowed  the  preference.  Then  follow  bro¬ 
thers,  grandfathers,  uncles  or  nephews  (and  the  females 
of  each  clafs  refpeftively),  and  laftly,  coufins.  2  Blackjl. 
5°4- 

The  half  blood  is  admitted  to  the  adminiftration  equally 
w  ith  the  whole,  blood ;  but  not  fo  in  the  defcent  of  lands,  for 
in  that  cafe  the  half  blood  can  never  inherit. 

If  none  of  the  kindred  w  iH  adminifter,  the  ordinary  may 
grant  adminiftration  to  a  creditor,  or  he  -may  grant  letters 
ad  colligendum  bona  defunEli,  and  thereby  take  the  goods  of 
the  deceafed  into  his  own  hands,  and  therewith  pay  the 
debts  of  the  deceafed  ;  in  which  refpeft  the  ordinary  be¬ 
comes  liable  in  law  as  other  adminiftrators. 

If  a  bajlard,  or  any  other,  who  has  no  kindred,  dies  in¬ 
teftate  ;  the  gfcods  belong  to  the  king,  and  adminiftration 
fhali  be  committed  to  the  king’s  grantee. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  other  kinds  of  adminiftration, 
which  do  not  ftridtly  follow  the  rule  of  the  next  of  kin. 
As,  adminiftration  durante  minori  estate-,  which  is,  where 
an  infant  is  made  executor  (for  fo  he  may  be,  how  young 
foever) :  in  which  cafe,  adminiftration  with  the  will  an¬ 
nexed  is  granted  to  another,  until  the  executor  fhali  attain 
the  age  of  feventeen  years  ;  at  which  age  of  the  executor 
the  adminiftration  durante  minori  estate  ceafeth. 

So  alfo,  adminiftration  durante  abfentia ,  during  abfence 
out  of  the  kingdom:  which  is,  where  the  next  of  kindred 
is  beyond  fea,  in  which  cafe  adminiftration  is  grantable, 
left  the  goods  perilh  or  the  debts  be  loft:  and  this  ftands 
upon  the  fame  reafon  as  an  adminiftration  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  an  executor ;  namely,  that  there  ftiould  be  one  to 
manage  the  eftate  of  the  teftator,  till  the  perfon  appointed 
by  him  is  able. 

Adminiftration  pendente  lite,  pending  a  fuit,  is,  where  a 
fuit  is  commenced  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court  concerning  the 
validity  of  a  will ;  in  which  cafe  the  ordinary  grants  ad¬ 
miniftration  until  the  fuit  (hall  be  determined:  otherwife 
there  would  be  no  perfon  to  take  care  of  the  eftate  of  the 
deceafed. 

Alfo,  if  the  teftator  makes  his  will,  without  naming  any 
executor,  or  if  he  names  a  perfon  incapable,  or  if  the  exe¬ 
cutor  named  refufes  to  a£t ;  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  ordinary 
muft  grant  adminiftration  with  the  will  annexed. 

The  duty  of  an  adminiftrator  is,  to  make  an  inventory, 
and  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceafed :  and,  if  there  be  a 
deficiency  of  aftets,  the  general  order  of  preference  or  pri¬ 
ority  in  payment  is,  firft,  debts  of  record,  as  judgments, 
ftatutes,  and  recognizances ;  next,  fpecialties,  as  bonds  or 
other  writings  under  feal ;  and  laftly,  debts  on  fimple  con¬ 
tract,  as  notes  unfealed,  and  verbal  promifes. 

If  there  is  a  furplus,  the  adminiftrator  muft  diftribute  it 
amongft  the  kindred  of  the  deceafed,  according  to  the  fta¬ 
tutes  of  diftribution,  and  in  fome  particular  places  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  local  cuftoms.  The  general  rules  upon  the  fta¬ 
tutes  of  diftribution  are,  that  one  third  (hall  go  to  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  inteftate,  and  the  refidue  in  equal  proportions 
to  his  children,  or,  if  dead,  to  their  reprefentatives,  that 
is,  their  lineal  defcendants:  if  there  are  no  chilijren  or  le¬ 
gal  reprefentatives,  then  a  moiety  (hall  go  to  the  widow, 
and  a  moiety  to  the  next  of  kindred  in  equal  degree  and 
their  reprefentatives:  if  no  widow,  the  whole  (hall  go  to 
the  children:  if  neither  widow  nor  child,  the  whole  (hall 
be  diftributed  amongft  the  next  of  kindred  in  equal  degree 
and  their  reprefentatives;  but  no  reprefentatives  are  ad¬ 
mitted  among  collaterals,  farther  than  the  children  of  the 
inteftate’s  brothers  and  lifters.  The  father  fucceeds  to  the 
whole  perfonal  effects  of  his  children,  if  they  die  inteftate 
and  without  iflflie  ;  but,  if  the  father  be  dead,  and  the 
mother  furvives,  (he  (hall  only  come  in  fora  (hare  equally 
with  each  of  the  remaining  children. 

If  an  adminiftrator  die,  his  executor  or  adminiftrator 
doth  not  reprefent  the  firft  inteftate,  but  a  new  adminiftra¬ 
tion  (hall  be  granted  de  bonis  non,  that  is,  of  the  goods  of 
the  deceafed  not  adminiftered  by  the  former  executor  or 
adminiftrator.  And  this  adminiftrator  de  bonis  non  is  the 
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only  legal  reprefentative  of  the  deceafed  in  matters  of1 
perfonal  property. 

Administration,  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  Peru  to  the  ftaple  magazine,  orwarehoufe,  efta- 
blifhed  at  Callao,  a  fmall  town  on  the  South  Sea,  which  is 
the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  particularly  of  Peru.  The  foreign  fhips,  which 
have  leave  to  trade  along  that  coaft,  are  obliged  to  unload 
here,  paying  13  per  cent,  of  the  price  they  fell  for,  if  the 
cargo  be  entire,  and  even  16  per  cent,  if  otherwife. 

ADMINISTRATIVE,  adj.  That  which  adminifters; 
that  by  which  any  one  adminifters. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  J.  [adminijlrator,  Lat.]  He  that 
has  the  goods  of  a  man  dying  inteftate.  He  that  officiates 
in  divine  rites.  He  that  conducts  the  government. 

Administrator,  in  law,  he  to  whom  the  ordinary 
Commits  the  adminiftration  of  the  goods  of  a  perfon  de¬ 
ceafed,  in  default  of  an  executor.  An  action  lies  for,  or 
againft,  an  adminiftrator,  as  for,  or  againft,  an  executor ; 
and  he  fhali  be  accountable  to  the  value  of  the  goods  of 
the  deceafed,  and  no  farther:  unlefs  there  be  wafte,  or 
other  abufe  chargeable  on  him.  If  the  adminiftrator  die, 
his  executors  are  not  adminiftrators;  but  the  court  is  to 
grant  a  new  adminiftration!  If  a  ftranger,  who  is  neither 
adminiftrator  nor  executor,  takes  the  goods  of  the  decea- 
ied,  and  adminifters,  he  (hall  be  charged  and  fued  as  an 
executor,  not  as  an  adminiftrator.  The  origin  of  aaminil- 
trators  is  derived  from  the  civil  law.  Their  eftablilhment 
in  England  is  owing  to  a  ftatute  made  in  the  31ft  year  of 
Edw.  III.  Till  then,  no  office  of  this  kind  was  known 
befide  that  of  executor;  in  cafe  of  a  want  of  which,  the 
ordinary  had  the  difpofal  of  goods, of  perfons  inteftate,  &c. 

Administrator  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  president 
of  a  province;  for  a  perfon  appointed  to  receive,  manage', 
and  diftribute,  the  revenues  of  an  hofpital  or  religious 
houfe;  for  a  prince  who  enjoys  the  revenues  of  a  1'ecula- 
rized  bifhopric  ;  and  for  the  regent  of  a  kingdom  during 
a  minority  of  the  prince,  or  a  vacancy  of  the  throne. 

ADMINISTRATRIX, _/!  [Lat.]  She  who  adminifters 
in  confequence  of  a  will. 

ADMINISTRATORSHIP,/.  The  office  of  adminif¬ 
trator. 

ADMIRABILIS  SAL,/  The  fame  with  Glauber’s 
Salt. 

ADMIRAB1LITY,/.  \_admir  abilis ,  Lat.]  The  quality 
or  (late  of  being  admirable. 

ADMIRABLE,  ad),  [admirabilis ,  Lat.]  To  be  admi¬ 
red;  worthy  of  admiration;  of  power  to  excite  wonder : 
always  taken  in  a  good  fenfe,  and  applied  either  to  perfons 
or  things. — The  more  power  he  hath  to  hurt,  the  more 
admirable  is  his  praiie,  that  he  will  not  hurt.  Sidney. 

AMIRABLENESS,/  The  quality  of  being  admira¬ 
ble  ;  the  power  of  raifing  wonder. 

ADMIRABLY,  adv.  So  as  to  raife  wonder;  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  manner 

ADMIRAL,/  [ amiral ,  Fr.]  An  officer  or  magiftrate 
that  lias  the  government  of  the  king’s  navy,  and  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  determining  all  eaufes,  as  well  civil  as  criminal, 
belonging  to  the  fea.  The  chief  commander  of  a  fleet; 
alfo  the  (hip  which  carries  the  admiral  or  commander  cf‘ 
the  fleet. 

Authors  are  much  divided  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
denomination  of  this  important  officer,  whom  we  find  ef- 
tablilhed  in  mod  kingdoms  that  border  on  the  fea.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Coke,  it  comes  from  the  Saxon  aen  mere 
al ,  (over  all  the  fea,)  the  prcsfeElus  maris.  But  the  mod 
probable  opinion  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  w  ho  thinks, 
that  both  the  name  and  dignity  were  derived  from  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  and,  by  reafon  of  the  holy  wars,  brought  amongft 
11s ;  for  admired,  in  the  Arabian  language,  figniftes  a  prince 
or  chief  ruler,  and  was  the  ordinary  title  of.  the  govern¬ 
ors  of  cities,  provinces,  &c.  and  therefore  they  called  the 
commander  of  the  navy  by  that  name,  as  a  name  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  honour.  And  indeed  there  are  no  inftances  of 
admirals  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  year  1284,  when 
l  Philip 
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Philip  of  France,  who  had  attended  St.  Louis  in  the  wars 
againft  the  Saracens,  created  an  admiral.  Du  Cange  af- 
fures  us,  that  the  Sicilians  were  the  firft,  and  the  Genoefe 
the  next,  who  gave  denomination  of  admiral  to  the  com- 
manders  of  their  naval  armaments ;  and  that  they  took  it 
from  the  Saracen  or  Arabic  emir,  a  general  name  for  every 
commanding  officer.  As  for  the  exaCt  time  when  the 
word  was  introduced  among  us,  it  is  uncertain;  fome 
think  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  firft  ufed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
becaufe  neither  the  laws  of  Oleron  made  in  1266,  nor 
BraCton  who  wrote  about  that  time,  make  any  mention 
of  it ;  and  that  the  term  admiral  was  not  ufed  in  a  charter 
in  the  eighth  of  Henry  III.  wherein  he  granted  this  office 
to  Richard  de  Lacey,  by  thefe  words,  Maritimam  Anglia  ; 
but,  in  the  56th  year  of  the  fame  reign,  not  only  the  hif- 
torians,  but  the  charters  themfelves,  very  frequently  ufe 
the  word  admiral. — Before  the  ufe  of  the  word  admiral 
was  known,  the  title  of  cujloi  marts  was  made  ufe  of. 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  in  fome  ancient  re¬ 
cords  called  capitanus  maritimarum ,  an  officer  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity  and  truft,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  fo  de¬ 
nominated  from  the  place  they  were  made  at  by  Richard  I. 
The  firft  title  of  admiral  of  England,  exprefsly  conferred 
upon  a  fubjeCt,  was  given  by  patent  of  Richard  II.  to 
Richard  Fitz- Allen,  jun.  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey; 
for  thofe  who  before  enjoyed  this  office  were  limply  term¬ 
ed  admirals,  though  their  jurifdiCtion  feems  at  large,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  court  of 
admiralty  was  firft  erected. 

This  great  officer  has  the  management  of  all  maritime 
affairs,  and  the  government  of  the  royal  navy,  with  pow¬ 
er  of  decifion  in  all  maritime  cafes  both  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  :  he  judges  of  all  things  done  upon  or  beyond  the  fea, 
in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  upon  the  fea-coafts,  in  all  ports 
and  havens,  and  upon  all  rivers  below  the  firft  bridge 
from  the  fea.  By  him,  vice-admirals,  rear-admirals,  and 
all  fea-captains,  are  commiffioned ;  all  deputies  for  parti¬ 
cular  coafts,  and  coroners  to  view  dead  bodies  found  on 
the  fea-coafts,  or  at  fea:  he  alfo  appoints  the  judges  for 
his  court  of  admiralty,  and  may  imprifon,  releafe,  &c. 
All  ports  and  havens  are  infra  corpus  comitatus,  and  the  ad¬ 
miral  hath  no  jurifdiCtion  of  any  thing  done  in  them. 

The  lord  high  admiral  has  power,  not  only  over  the  fea- 
men  ferving  in  his  ffiips  of  war,  but  over  all  other  feamen, 
to  arreft  them  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate;  and,  if  any  of 
them  run  away,  without  leave  of  the  admiral,  he  hath 
power  to  make  a  record  thereof,  and  certify  the  fame  to  the 
fheriffs,  mayors,  bailiffs,  &c.  who  fliall  caufe  them  to  be 
apprehended  and  imprifoned. 

To  the  lord  high  admiral  belong  all  penalties  and 
amercements  of  all  tranfgreffions  at  fea,  on  the  fea-fhore, 
in  ports  and  havens,  and  all  rivers  below  the  firft  bridge, 
from  the  fea;  the  goods  of  pirates  and  felons  condemned 
or  enflaved,  fea-wrecks,  goods  floating  on  the  fea,  or  call 
on  the  fhore  (not  granted  to  lords  of  manors  adjoining  to  the 
fea),  and  a  fhare  of  lawful  prizes;  alfo  all  great  fifties, 
commonly  called  royal fjhes,.  except  whales  and  fturgeons  : 
with  a  falary  of  7000I.  a-year. 

In  fhort,  this  is  fo  great  an  office,  in  point  of  truft,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  profit,  that  it  has  been  ufually  given  to  princes  of 
the  blood,  or  the  moft  eminent  perfons  among  the  nobili¬ 
ty.  We  have  had  no  lord  high  admiral  for- fome  years; 
the  office  being  put  in  commifiion,  or  under  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  who 
by  ftatutehave  the  fame  power  and  authority  as  the  lord 
high  admiral. 

Admiral,  alfo  implies  in  general,  any  flag-officer, 
whatever.  The  commander  gf  a  fleet  carries  his  flag  at 
the  main-top-maft  head. 

Vice  Admiral,  is  the  commander  of  the  fecond  fqua- 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  fore-top-maft  head. 

Rear  Admiral,  is  the  commander  of  the  third  fqua- 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizen-top-maft  head. 

Vice  Admiral,  is  alio  an  officer  appointed  by  the  lords 
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commiflioners  of  the  admiralty.  There  are  feveral  of 
thefe  officers  eftablifhed  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
with  judges  and  marfhals  under  them,  for  executing  jurif- 
diftion  within  their  refpeCtive  limits.  Their  decrees,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  final,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  court  of  admiral¬ 
ty  in  London. 

Admiral  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  the  moft  confi- 
derable  fliip  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  or  of  the  veflels 
employed  in  the  cod-fifhery  of  New  foundland.  This  laft 
has  the  privilege  of  choofing  what  place  he  pleafes  on  the 
fliore  to  dry  his  fifh ;  gives  proper  orders,  and  appoints 
the  fifhing-places  to  thofe  who  come  after  him ;  and,  as  long 
as  the  fifhing-feafon  continues,  he  carries  a  flag  on  his 
main-maft. 

Admiral,  in  zoology,  the  Engliffi  name  of  afpeciesof 
the  voluta,  a  fliell-fifh  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes 
teftacea. 

ADMIRALSHIP, /.  The  office  or  power  of  an  admi¬ 
ral. 

ADMIRALTY,yi  [ amiraulte ,  Fr.]  The  power,  or  of¬ 
ficers,  appointed  for  the  adminiftration  of  naval  affairs, 
called  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Court  of  Admiralty,-  is  a  fovereign  court,  held  by  the 
lord  high  admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admiralty,  where  cog¬ 
nizance  is  taken  in  all  maritime  affairs,  whether  civil  or 
criminal.  It  was  firft  of  all  ereCted  by  king  Edw.  III.  Its 
proceedings  are  according  to  the  method  of  the  civil  law, 
and  is  ufually  held  at  DoCtors’  Commons.  3  Blackjl.  69. 

This  court  hath  power  to  try  and  determine  all  mari¬ 
time  caufes,  or  fuch  injuries  which,  though  they  are  in 
their  nature  of  common-law  cognizance,  yet  being  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  high  feas,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  juftice,  are  therefore  to  be  remedied  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  court  of  their  own.  Id.  106. 

Beneath  the  low' -water  mark,  the  admiral  hath  foie  and 
abfolute  jurifdiCtion:  but  between  the  high-water  mark 
and  the  low-water  mark,  the  common  law'  and  the  admi¬ 
ral  have  jurifdidtion  by  turns ;  one  upon  the  wrater,  the 
other  upon  the  land.  But,  if  the  water  is  within  a  coun¬ 
ty,  the  common  law  hath  the  jurifdidtion.  5  Co.  107. 

Wreck  of  the  fea  ffiall  be  tried  and  determined  by  the 
law's  of  the  land;  but  this  cannot  be  extended  to  flotfam, 
jet  fa  m,  or  lagan,  for  they  are  in  or  upon  the-fea,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  tried  and  determined  by  the  common  law, 
but  are  to  be  determined  before  the  admiral.  Id.  106. 

For  convenience  of  feamen,  the  admiralty  hath  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  hold  plea  for  mariners’  wages;  but  yet  with  this 
limitation,  that  if  there  be  any  fpecial  agreement,  by 
which  the  mariners  are  to  receive  their  w'ages  in  any  other 
manner  than  is  ufual,  or  if  the  agreement  be  under  feal,  fo 
as  to  be  more  than  a  parole  agreement,  in  fuch  cafe  they 
will  be  prohibited.  This  indulgence  was  permitted  them, 
becaufe  the  remedy  in  the  admiralty  is  eafier  and  better: 
eafier,  becaufe  they  mu  ft  fever  at  the  common  law,  where¬ 
as  here  they  may  join;  and  better,  becaufe  the.ftiip  itfelf 
is  anfwerable..  1  Salk.  33. 

But  although  pure  maritime  acquifitions,  which  are 
earned  and  become  due  on  the  high  leas,  are  one  proper 
objeCt  of  the  admiralty  jurifdiCtion,  even  though  the  con¬ 
tract  be  made  upon  land;  yet,  in  general,  if  there  be  a 
contraft  made  in  England,  and  to  be  executed  upon  the 
feas,  as  a  charter-party,  or  covenant,  that  a  (hip  ffiall  fail 
to  Jamaica,  or  Audi  be  in  fuch  a  latitude,  . by  fuch  a  day  ; 
or  a  contraCt  made  upon  the  fea  to  be  performed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  bond  made  on  ffiip-board  to  pay  money  in  Lon¬ 
don,  or  the  like;  thefe  kinds  of  mixed  contracts  belong 
not  to  the  admiralty  jurifdiCtion,  but  to  the  courts  of  com¬ 
mon  law.  And  it  is  not  unfrequent  for  the. plaintiff  to 
feign  that  a^contraCt,  really  made  at  lea,  was  madeatfome 
inland  place,  and  thereby  draw  the  cognizance  of  the  fuit 
from  the  courts  of  admiralty  to  thofe  of.Weftminfter-hall. 

3  Blackjl.  107. 

From  the  fentence  of  an  inferior  court  of  admiralty,  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  the  lord  high  admiral.  And 
from  the  fentence  of  the  admiralty  judge,  an  appeal  lies 

to 
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to  the  delegates,  But  in  cafe  of  prize-veffels  taken  in 
time  of  war,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  condemned  in 
any  courts  of  admiralty  as  lawful  prize,  the  appeal  lies  to 
certain  commiflioners  of  appeals,  confiding  chiefly  of  the 
privy  council,  and  not  to  judges  delegates ;  and  this,  by 
virtue  of  divers  treaties  with  foreign  nations;  by  which, 
particular  courts  are  eflabliflied  in  all  the  maritime  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  for  the  decilion  of  this  quedion,  whether 
lawful  prize  or  not.  For,  this  being  a  quedion  between 
fubjefts  of  different  dates,  it  belongs  inti  rely  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  not  to  the  municipal  laws  of  either  coun¬ 
try,  to  determine  it.  3  Blackjl.  69. 

And  fentence  in  a  foreign  court  of  admiralty  is  to  be 
credited  here,  as  ours  is  to  be  credited  there  ;  and  the  par¬ 
ty  may  libel  here  for  the  execution  of  a  fentence  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  court  of  admindty. 

The  high  court  of  admiralty  is  alfo  a  court  not  only  of 
civil,  but  of  criminal,  jurifdiftion.  It  hath  cognizance  of 
all  crimes  and  offences  committed  either  upon  the  fea,  or  on 
the  coads  out  of  the  body  or  extent  of  any  Englifh  county. 
And  heretofore  they  were  determinable  by  the  foie  fen¬ 
tence  of  the  judge  of  the  admiralty ;  but  by  the  28  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  c.  15.  all  felonies  committed  on  the  fea  fhall  be 
tried  by  commiflioners  nominated  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
viz.  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  and  three  or  four  more 
(among  whom  tw'o  common-law  judges  are  condantly  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  in  effeft  try  all  the  prifoners),  the  indictment 
being  fird  found  by  a  grand  jury  of  twelve  men,  and  after¬ 
wards  tried  by  another  jury,  as  at  common  law.  4  Blac/jl. 
268. 

Admiralty  Islands,  lie  in  about  2°  18'  S.  lat.  and 
146°  44'  E.  Ion.  There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
ifiands  faid  to  be  fcattered  about  here,  one  of  which  alone 
would  make  a  large  kingdom.  Captain  Carteret,  who  fird 
difcoveretfthem,  was  prevented  touchingatthem,  although 
their  appearance  was  very  inviting,  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  filip,  and  of  his  being  entirely  unprovided 
with  the  articles  of  barter  which  fuit  an  Indian  trade. 
He  defcribes  them  as  clothed  with  a  beautiful  verdure  of 
woods,  lofty  and  luxuriant,  interfperfed  with  fpots  that 
have  been  cleared  for  plantations,  groves  of  cocoa-nut 
trees,  and  houfes  of  the  natives,  who  feem  to  be  very  nu¬ 
merous.  The  larged  of  thefe  ifiands  is  eighteen  leagues 
long,  in  the  direction  of  ead  and  wed.  The  difcoverer 
thinks  it  highly  probable  that  thefe  ifiands  produce  feve- 
ral  valuable  articles  of  trade,  particularly  lpices,  as  they 
lie  in  the  fame  climate  and  latitude  as  the  Moluccas. 

ADMIRATION,  f.  [admiratio,  Lat.]  Wonder;  the 
aft  of  admiring  or  wondering.  It  is  taken  fometimes  in  a 
bad  fenfe,  though  generally  in  a  good. 

To  ADMIRE,  v.  a.  [ admiro ,  Lat.  admirer ,  Fr.]  To  re¬ 
gard  with  wonder :  generally  in  a  good  fenfe.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  ufed,  in  more  familiar  fpeech,  for  to  regard  with.  love. 
ft  is  ufed,  but  rarely,  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

To  Admire,  v.  n.  To  wonder;  fometimes  with  the  par¬ 
ticle  at.: — The  eye  is  already  fo  perfeft,  that  I  believe  the 
reafon  of  a  man  would  eafily  have  reded  here,  and  admired, 
at  his  own  contrivance.  Ray. 

ADMIRER,  f.  The  perfon  that  wonders,  or  regards 
with  admiration.  In  common  fpeech,  a  lover. 

ADMIRINGLY,  adv.  With  admiration;  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  an  admirer.- — We  may  yet  further  admiringly  ob¬ 
serve,  that  men  ufualiy  give  freelied  where  they  have  not 
given  before.  Boyle. 

ADMISSIBLE,  adj.  [admitto,  admijfum,  Lat.]  That 
which  may  be  admitted. — Suppofe  that  this  fuppofition 
were  admijible,  yet  this  would  not  any  way  be  inconfident 
with  the  eternity  of  tpe  divine  nature  and  eflence.  Hale. 

ADMISSION,/-  [ admijfio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  or  praftice 
of  admitting.  The  date  of  being  admitted.  Admittance; 
the  power  of  entering,  or  being  admitted — All  fprings 
have  fome  degree  of  heat,  none  ever  freezing,  no  not  in 
the  longed  and  fevered  frods ;  efpecially  thofe,  where  there 
is  fuch  a  fite  and  difpolition  of  the  drata  as  gives  free  and 
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eafy  adntijfion  to  this  heat.  Woodward'. — In  the  ecclefiadi- 
cal  law,  it  is,  when  the  patron  prefents  a  clerk  to  a  church 
that  is  vacant,  and  the  bilhop,  upon  examination,  admits 
and  allows  of  fuch  clerk  to  be  fitly  qualified,  by  faying, 
Admitto  te  habilem.  The  allowance  of  an  argument ;  the 
grant  of  a  polition  not  fully  proved. 

To  ADMIT,  v.  a.  [ admitto ,  Lat.]  To  differ  to  enter; 
to  grant  entrance.  To  differ  to  enter  upon  an  office;  in 
which  fenfe  the  phrafe  of  admijjion  into  a  college ,  &c.  is  ufed. 
To  allow  an  argument  or  polition.  To  allow,  or  grant  in 
general;  fometimes  with  the  particle  of. — If  you  on  cc  add 
rail  of  a  latitude,  that  thoughts  may  be  exalted,  and  ima¬ 
ges  raifed  above  the  life,  that  leads  you  infenfibly  from 
your  own  principles  to  mine.  Dryden. 

ADMITTABLE,  adj.  The  perfon  or  thing  which  may 
be  admitted. — Becaufe  they  have  not  a  bladder  like  thofe 
we  obferve  in  others,  they  have  no  gall  at  all,  is  a  paralo- 
gifm  not  admittable ,  a  fallacy  that  needs  not  the  dm  to  fcat- 
ter  it.  Brown. 

ADMITTANCE,/]  The  aft  of  admitting;  allowance 
or  permiflion  to  enter.  The  power  or  right  of  entering. 
Cudom,  or  prerogative,  of  being  admitted  to  great  per- 
fons :  a  fenfe  now  out  of  ufe.  Conceffion  of  a  pofition. — - 
Nor  could  the  Pythagoreans  give  eafy  admittance  thereto  ; 
for,  holding  that  feparate  fouls  fuccefiively  fupplied  other 
bodies,  they  could  hardly  allow  the  rdiling  of  fouls  from 
other  worlds.  Brown. 

Admittance,  in  law,  is  the  giving  poffeffion  of  a  co¬ 
pyhold  edate,  as  livery  of  feifm  is  of  a  freehold.  And  it 
is  of  three  kinds:  —  1.  Upon  a  voluntary  grant  by  the  lord , 
where  the  land  hath  efeheated  or  reverted  to  him.  In 
this  cafe,  though  he  might  keep  the  land  in  his  own  hand, 
or  might  grant  the  fame  in  fee,  and  fo  infranchife  it,  yet, 
if  he  will  difpofe  of  it  as  copyhold,  he  is  bound  to  grant 
the  ufual  edate,  and  referve  the  ufual  rent,  and  obferve 
the  ancient  cudom  precifely  in  every  point;  otherwife  it 
would  be  to  create  a  new  copyhold.  2.  Upon furrender  by 
the  former  tenant.  In  this  cafe,  the  lord  is  not  proprietor, 
but  only  a  neceffary  indrument  of  conveyance;  the  party 
claiming  his  edate  under  him  that  made  the  furrender. 
But,  until  his  admittance,  the  tenant  hath  no  edate,  and 
therefore  cannot  furrender  it  again  to  a  dranger  before 
admittance.  3.  Admittance  by  defeent ;  which  is,  where 
an  heir  is  tenant  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  ancedor. 
The  lord  here  is  a  mere  indrument;  for  the  heir  may  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  land,  take  the  profits,  bring  actions  of  tref- 
pafs,  and  furrender  to  whofe  ufe  he  pleafes,  before  admit¬ 
tance;  though,  before  admittance,  he  cannot  be  fworn  of 
the  homage..  This  admittance  of  the  heir  is  not  to  drength- 
en  his  edate,  but  to  entitle  the  lord  to  his  dne.  And,  if 
the  heir  will  not  come  in  and  take  his  admittance,  he  fhall 
forfeit  his  edate,  or  be  fubieft  to  a  penalty,  according  as 
the  cudom  of  the  manor  may  be.  Wood ,  b.  ii.  c.  1. 

To  ADMIX,  v.  a.  [ admifeeo ,  Lat.]  To  mingle  with 
fomething  elfe. 

ADM1XTION,  f.  The  union  of  one  body  with  ano¬ 
ther,  by  mingling  them. — The  elements  are  no  where  pure 
in  thele  lower  regions;  and,  if  there  is  any  free  from  the 
admixtion  of  another,  fure  it  is  above  the  concave  of  the 
moon.  Glanville. 

ADMIXTURE,  f  The  body  mingled  with  another; 
perhaps  fometimes  the  aft  of  mingling. — A  mafs  which  to 
the  eye  appears  to  be  nothing  but  mere  dmple  earth,  fhall, 
to  the  fmell  or  tade,  difeover  a  plentiful  admixture  of  ful- 
phur,  alum,  or  fome  other  mineral.  Woodward. 

To  ADMONISH,  v.  a.  [admoneo,  Lat.]  To  warn  of  a 
fault;  to  reprove  gently;  to  counfel  againd  wrong  practi¬ 
ces;  to  put  in  mind  of  a  fault  or  a  duty;  with  the  parti¬ 
cle  0/,  or  which  is  more  rare;  or  the  infinitive 

mood  of  a  verb. 

ADMONISHER,  f.  The  perfon  that  admonifhes,  or 
puts  another  in  mind  of  his  faults  or  duty. — Horace  was 
■a  mild  admoni/her;  a  court-fatirid  fit  for  the  gentle'times 
of  Augudus.  Dryden. 
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ADMONISHMENT,  f  Admonition;  the  notice  by 
which  one  is  put  in  mind  of  faults  or  duties :  a  word  not 
often  ufed : 

To  th’  infinitely  Good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admonijhment 
Receive,  with  folemn  purpofe  to  obferve 
Immutably  his  fovereign  will,  the  end 
Of  what  we  are.  Milton , 

ADMONITIO  FUSTIUM,/  among  the  Romans,  a 
military  punilhment,  notunlike  our  whipping,  only  it  was 
performed  with  vine-branches. 

ADMONITION,  f  [ admonitio ,  Lat.]  The  hint  of  a 
fault  or  duty  ;  counfel ;  gentle  reproof. 

ADMONITIONER,_/i  A  liberal  difpenfer  of  admo¬ 
nition;  a  general  advifer.  A  ludicrous  term. 

ADMONITORY,  adj.  [ admonitorius ,  Lat.]  That  which 
admonifiies. — The  fentence  of  reafon  is  either  mandatory, 
diewing  what  mult  be  done;  or  elfe  permifiive,  declaring 
only  what  may  be  done;  or  thirdly,  admonitory ,  opening 
what  is  mod:  convenient  for  us  to  do,  Hooker. 

ADMORTIZATION,  f.  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  the 
reduction  of  the  property  of  lands  or  tenements  to  mort¬ 
main.  See  Mortmain. 

To  ADMOVE,  v.  a.  [ admoveo ,  Lat.  ]  To  bring  one  thing 
to  another.  A  word  not  in  ufe. — If,  unto  the  powder  of 
loadftone  or  iron,  we  admove  the  north  pole  of  the  load- 
done,  the  powders,  or  fmall  divifions,  will  ereCt  and  con¬ 
form  themlelves  thereto.  Brown. 

ADMURMURATION,/!  \admurmuro,  Lat.]  The  aft 
of  murmuring,  or  whifpering  to  another. 

ADNATA,  or  Agnata,  f.  [from  adnafcor ,  Lat.  to 
grow  to.  ]  The  outer  coat  of  the  eye ;  called  alfo  circumca- 
lualis,  circumojfalis,  albuginea ,  epipephycos.  It  is  that  which 
makes  the  white  of  the  eye,  called  alfo  exclopion,  and  is 
thus  formed:  five  of  the  mufcles  which  move  the  eye 
take  their  origin  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  the 
fixth  arifes  from  the  edge  of  it ;  they  are  all  inferted  by  a 
tendinous  expanlion  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica 
fclerotica;  which  expanfion  gives  the  whitenefs  peculiar 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  eye.  It  lies  between  the  fclerotica 
and  conjunctiva.  It  is  extremely  fenlible,  and  abounds 
with  blood-velfels,  which  are  very  vilible  in  inflammations. 
It  covers  fo  much  of  the  eye  as  is  called  the  white ;  and, 
being  reflected  all  round,  it  lines  the  two  eye-lids,  and 
thus  hinders  any  thing  from  falling  into  the  orbit.  Where 
it  covers  the  eye-lids,  it  is  vafcularand  papillous.  In  paf- 
iing  over  the  orbit,  it  does  not  end  at  the  cornea,  but  be¬ 
comes  tranfparent  there,  and  is  of  different  textures  in 
different  parts  where  it  is  fpread.  The  fclerotica  appears 
under  it.  When  a  foreign  body  gets  between  the  eye  and 
the  eve-lid,  it  is  hooked  in  the  villi :  the  bed  way  to  extri¬ 
cate  it  is,  to  invert  the  eye-lid,  and  to  introduce  a  probe 
armed  with  lint  and  dipped  in  oil,  which  will  extraft  it. 
The  inverted  eye-lid  proceeds  from  this  coat.  Though 
it  is  exaCtly  commenfurate  to  the  orbit  in  health,  yet  in 
morbid  habits,  when  it  is  inflamed,  it  is  thickened  and 
puffed  out.  if  it  does  not  yield  to  general  remedies,  as 
bleeding,  purging,  &  c.  fcarify  it;  and,  if  this  alfo  fails,  cut 
off  the  redundant  part. 

Adnata,  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  hair,  wool,  or  the  like, 
which  grows  upon  animals  or  vegetables. 

Adnata,  or  Adnascentia,  among  gardeners,  denote 
thofe  off- lets,  which,  by  a  new  germination  under  the 
earth,  proceed  from  the  lily,  narciffus,  hyacinth,  and  other 
flowers,  and  afterwards  grow  to  true  roots.  The  French 
call  them  cayeux,  “  dalles.’* 

ADO,  /  [from  the  verb  to  do,  with  a  before  it,  as  the 
French  affaire  from  a  and  faire.~\  Trouble,  difficulty. 
Budle ;  tumult;  bufinefs;  fometimes  with  the  particle 
aboict.  It  has  a  light  and  ludicrous  fenfe,  implying  more 
tumult  and  fliow  of  bufinefs  than  the  affair  is  worth  :  in 
this  fenfe  it  is  of  late  generally  ufed. — Come,  fays  Pufs, 
without  any  more  ado,  ’tis  time  to  go  to  breakfaft;  cats 
don’t  live  upon  dialogues.  VFJt  range, 
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ADOLESCENCE,  or  Adolescency,  f.  [ adolefcentia , 
Lat.]  The  age  fucceeding  childhood,  and  fucceeded  by 
puberty;  more  largely  that  part  of  life  in  which  the  bo¬ 
dy  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  perfection.  The  date  of 
adolefcence  lads  fo  long  as  the  fibres  continue  to  grow, 
either  in  magnitude  or  firmnefs.  Adolefcence  is  common¬ 
ly  computed  to  be  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  or  even 
thirty,  years  of  age;  though  in  different  conditutions  its 
terms  are  very  different.  The  Romans  u dial ly  -reckoned 
it  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  in  boys ;  and  to  twenty-one 
in  girls,  &c.  And  yet,  among  their  writers,  juvenis  and 
adolefcens  are  frequently  ufed  indifferently  for  any  perfon 
under  forty-five  years. 

ADOLESCENS,/!  [Lat.]  The  iron  bars  that  fupport 
the  fire  in  a  grate  or  furnace. — Paracelfus  would  make  a 
man  without  a  woman,  and  digeded  femen  mafculinum  in 
a  glafs  placed  in  a  dung-hill,  and  produced  fomething 
like  a  man,  according  to  the  affertion  of  fome  of  his  dif- 
ciples;  this  was  called  homunculus  Paracelfi  ;  but  would 
be  as  properly  named  adolefcens. 

ADOLLAM,  or  Odollam,  anciently  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  ead  of  Eleutheropolis.  David  is 
faid  to  have  hid  himfelf  in  a  cave  near  this  town. 

ADON,  a  populous  village  in  the  province  of  Stuhl- 
Weiffemberg,  belonging  to  Hungary.  It  lies  in  a  fruitful 
country,  towards  the  Danube.  Lat.  47.  30.  Ion.  19.  20. 

ADONAI,  f.  [Heb.]  One  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  the  Scriptures.  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  my  lords,  in  the  plural  number;  as  adoni  is  my  lord , 
in  the  Angular.  The  Jews,  who  either  out  of  refpeCf,  or 
fuperdition,  do  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah ,  read 
Adonai  in  the  room  of  it,  as  often  as  they  meet  with  Je¬ 
hovah  in  the  Hebrew'  text.  But  the  ancient  Jews  were 
not  fo  fcrupulous;  nor  is  there  any  law' which  forbids 
them  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God. 

ADONI  A, /i  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafis  in  honour  of 
Venus,  and  in  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis.  The 
Adonia  were  obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  mod  na¬ 
tions;  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Lycians,  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
&c.  From  Syria,  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  into 
India.  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  viii.  14.  is  underdood  to 
fpeak  of  them.  They  were  dill  obferved  at  Alexandria 
in  the  time  of  St.  Cyril ;  and  at  Antioch  in  that  of  Julian 
the  Apodate,  who  happened  to  enter  that  city  during  the 
folemnity,  which  was  taken  for  an  ill  omen.  The  Adonia 
laded  two  days:  on  the  fird  of  which  certain  images  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  were  carried,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremonies  praCtifed  at  funerals :  the  women  wept,  tore 
their  hair,  beat  their  breads,  &c.  imitating  the  cries  and 
lamentations  of  Venus  for  the  death  of  her  paramour.  The 
Syrians  were  not  contented  with  weeping,  but  gave  them- 
felves  difeipline,  fliaved  their  heads,  &c. 

ADONIDES,/!  in  botany,  a  name  given  to  botanifts 
who  deferibed  or  rrtade  catalogues  of  plants  cultivated  in 
any  particular  place. 

ADONIS,  fon  to  Cinyras  king  of  Cyprus,  the  darling 
of  the  goddefs  Venus  :  being  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the 
Idalian  w'oods,  lie  was  turned  into  a  flower  of  a  blood- 
colour,  which  dill  bears  his  name.  Venus  was  incon* 
folable ;  and  no  grief  was  ever  more  celebrated  than  this, 
mod  nations,  as  dated  above,  having  perpetuated  the  me¬ 
mory  of  it  by  a  train  of  anniverfary  ceremonies.  Among 
Shakefpeare’s  Poems,  is  a  long  one  on  the  fubjeCt  of  Ve¬ 
nus’s  adedtion  for  Adonis. 

Adonis,  or  Adonius,  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  rifing  in 
mount  Lebanon,"  and  falling  into  the  fea,  after  a  north- 
wed  courfe,  at  Bybulus ;  famous,  in  fable,  as  a  beautiful 
fliepherd-youth ;  fon  of  Cinyras,  king  of  the  Cyprians,- 
loved  by  Venus,  flain  by  a  boar,  and  turned  into  a  river. 

Adonis,/;  [fo  named  from  Adonis ,  the  favourite  of 
Venus.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  polyginia 
clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  multifiliqua;.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  five-leaved; 
leaflets  obtufe,  concave,  a  little  coloured,  deciduous.  Co¬ 
rolla:  petals  five  to  fifteen,  oblong,  obtufe,  fhining.  Sta- 
I  i  nuns : 
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mina:  filaments  very  fhort,  fubulate;  antherae  oblong, 
inflex.  Piftillum:  germs  numerous,  in  a  head;  Ityles 
none ;  ftigmas  acute,  reflex.  Receptaculum :  oblong, 
fpiked,  Seeds :  numerous,  irregular,  angular,  gibbous  at 
the  bafe,  reflex  at  the  top,  a  little  prominent,  naked. — 
EJfcntiaL  CharaEler.  Calyx,  five-leaved;  petals,  five  or 
more,  without  a  neftary ;  feeds,  naked. 

Defcription.  The  leaves  are  multifid  in  fome  fpecies,  in 
others  biternate.  The  flowers  are  terminating,  varying 
in  the  number  of  petals,  from  five  to  twelve  or  more  ; 
thefe  are  long,  narrow,  red  or  yellow,  without  any  nedta- 
ry  as  in  anemone,  which  genus  the  flowers  of  adonis  re- 
i'emble.  In  fruit  this  genus  approaches  more  to  the  ranun¬ 
culus;  having  the  feeds  on  a  receptacle  more  or  lefs 
lengthened  out,  forming  a  bunch,  pretty  much  as  in  that 
genus. 

Species,  i.  Adonis  seftivalis,  or  tall  adonis:  corollas 
five-petalled,  heads  of  feeds  ovate.  Linnaeus  obferves, 
that  this  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  fecond  fpecies,  as  to  be 
doubtful  whether  it  is  really  diftinCt .  Crantz  unites  them ; 
and  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  it  will  moft  probably  be  found  that 
they  are  the  fame.  The  number  of  petals  is  no  certain 
■character ;  and  the  time  of  flowering  is  none.  Linnaeus 
lays,  the  corolla  in  this  is  red,  in  that  dark  purple :  but 
the  variation,  even  from  fcarlet  to  pale  yellow,  is  no  eflen- 
tial  difference ;  the  dark  purple  at  the  bafe  of  the  petals 
remaining  the  fame  in  all  the  varieties.  According  to  M. 
Villars,  this  differs  from  autumnalis,  in  having  the  flower 
fmaller,  with  the  colour  a  higher  red  ;  the  branches  more 
open,  and  the  fruit  of  an  oval  form.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  among  corn :  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  Cultivated  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

2.  Adonis  autumnalis,  or  common  adonis;  called  alfo 
bird’s-eye,  pheafant’s-eye,  red  maithes,  or  red  Morocco. 
Our  common  adonis  is  a  native  of  moft  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe.  Though  now  common  in  corn-fields 
with  us  near  London,  yet,  not  being  mentioned  as  indige¬ 
nous  by  any  of  our  old  writers,  it  is  probably  of  no  very 
long  ftanding,  and  was  originally  conveyed  from  gardens, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  dung-heap.  It  grows  in  Kent, 
particularly  by  the  fide  of  the  river  Medway,  between 
Rochefter  and  Maidftone,  where  it  is  found  in  great  plen- 
ly,  in  tire  fields  fown  with  wheat.  Among  fpring  corn, 
there  is  rarely  a  plant  of  it  to  be  found;  which  thews  the 
propriety  of  fowing  the  feeds  in  gardens  in  autumn ;  for 
thofe  fields  of  fpring  corn,  if  fuffered  to  remain  undif- 
turbed  after  the  harveft,  will  abound  with  this  plant  the 
following  year.  Great  quantities  of  the  flowers  are  an¬ 
nually  brought  to  London,  and  fold  by  the  name  of  red 
Morocco.  Both  thefe  annual  forts  flower  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Septem¬ 
ber:  this  muft  be  underftood  of  thofe  plants  which  grow 
from  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  or  fuch  as  have  fallen  to  the 
ground ;  for,  when  any  plants  come  up  from  feeds  fown  in 
the  fpring,  they  do  not  flower  till  July  or  Auguft,  and 
their  feeds  feldom  ripen  before  OClober. 

3 .  Adonis  venalis,  or  perennial  or  fpring  adonis :  flower 
twelve-petalled ;  heads  of  feeds  ovate ;  feeds  equal  thick¬ 
er  at  the  tip,  ftyled  below  the  tip,  hirfute.  Is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Oeland,  Switzerland,  Auftria,Carniola,Silefia, 
Prufiia,  Bohemia,  the  Palatinate,  and  other  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  where  the  root  is  often  ufed  for  the  true  black  hel¬ 
lebore.  Its  large  yellow  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
©f  March  or  the  beginning  of  April;  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Auguft.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  Englifh  gardens ; 
and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Millerin  1731. 

4.  Adonis  Apennina,  or  Apennine  adonis :  flowers  fif- 
teen-petalled ;  feeds  angular  acuminate-mucronatefmooth. 
This  fpecies  is  found  wild  in  the  Apennines,  and  in  Sibe¬ 
ria. 

5 .  Adonis  Capenfis,  or  Cape  adonis :  flowers  ten-petalled ; 
heads  deprefled;  leaves  biternate ;  leaflets  ferrate  heart- 
fhaped.  Found  wild  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Adonis  veficatoria,  or  blifter  adonis:  flowers  ten- 

petalled;  leaves  biternate ;  leaflets  ferrate  Imooth.  This 
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is  alfo  a  Cape  plant,  and  the  Africans  ufe  it  for  raifing 
blifters. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  two  firft  forts  are  annual ; 
and,  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come 
up  the  following  fpring;  but,  when  they  are  not  fown  till 
fpring,  they  rarely  come  up  the  fame  year :  fo  that,  when 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fall  on  the  ground,  they  gene¬ 
rally  fucceed  better  than  when  fown  by  art.  They  will 
thrive  beft  in  a  light  foil,  but  by  fowing  fome  in  a  warift 
fituation,  and  others  in  the  ftiade,  they  may  be  continued 
longer  in  flower.  The  feeds  ought  to  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain  to  flower,  for  they  do  not  bear  tranf- 
planting,  efpeeially  if  they  are  not  removed  while  the 
plants  are  very  young:  and  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  three  or  four  in  each  paten, 
which  will  make  a  better  appearance  than  where  they  grow 
fingle.  The  third  and  fourth  are  perennial,  the  feeds  ri¬ 
pen  in  Auguft,  and  fhould  be  fown  foon  after,  otherwife 
they  feldom  fucceed.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and,  in  very 
dry  weather,  if  they  are  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  wa¬ 
ter,  it  will  promote  their  growth.  They  ftiouid  remain 
in  the  place  where  they  are  fown  until  the  fecond  year, 
for  they  make  but  flow  progrefs  while  young.  The  beft 
time  to  tranfplant  them  is  in  autumn,  when  they  ought  to 
be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for,  if  often  remo¬ 
ved,  they  will  not  produce  many  flowers,  nor  thofe  flowers 
be  fo  ftrong  as  on  the  plants  which  are  unremoved.  They 
may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  either  in  autumn  or 
fpring.  Being  hardy  and  eafily  cultivated,  and  producing 
their  fttowy  flowers  early  in  the  feafon,  they  are  defirable 
plants  for  the  garden.  The  Cape  fpecies  muft  be  treated 
as  other  plants  from  that  country. 

ADONISTS,yi  a  feiftor  party  among  the  divines  and 
critics,  who  maintain,  that  the  Hebrew  points  Ordinarily 
annexed  to  the  confonants  of  the  w  ord  Jehovah  are  not 
the  natural  points  belonging  to  that  word,  nor  exprefs  the 
true  pronunciation  of  it;  but  are  the  vowel-points,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  w'ords  Adonai  and  Elohirn,  applied  to  the 
confonants  of  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah;  to  warn  the 
readers,  that,  inftead  of  the  w  ord  Jehovah,  which  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  pronounce,  and  the  true  pronunciation  of 
which  had  been  long  unknown  to  them,  they  are  always 
to  read  Adonai.  They  are  oppofed  to  Jchovifls  :  of  whom 
the  principal  are  Drufius,  Capelius,  Buxtorf,  Alting,  and 
Reland,  who  has  publifhed  a  collection  of  their  waitings 
on  this  fubjeCt. 

To  ADOPT,  v.  a.  \adopto ,  Lat.  ]  To  take  a  fon  by  choice; 
to  make  him  a  fon,  who  was  not  fo  by  birth.  To  place  any 
perfon  or  thing  in  a  nearer  relation,  than  they  have  by  na¬ 
ture,  to  fomething  elfe. 

ADOPTEDLY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  fomething 
adopted. 

ADOPTER,  f.  He  that  gives  fome  one  by  choice  the 
rights  of  a  fon. 

ADOPTIANI,yi  in  church-hiftory,  a  feet  of  ancient 
heretics,  followers  of  Felix  of  Urgel,  and  Elipand  of  To¬ 
ledo,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  advanced 
the  notion,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  in  his  human  nature,  is  the 
fon  of  God,  not  by  nature,  but  by  adoption. 

ADOPl'ION, y.  [adoptio,  Lat.]  The  a6t  of  adopting, 
or  taking  to  one’s  felf  what  is  not  native.  The  ftate  of 
being  adopted. — In  every  aft  of  our  Chriftian  worfhip,  we 
are  taught  to  call  upon  him  under  the  endearing  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  Father,  to  remind  us  of  our  adoption,  that  we 
are  made  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  of  Chrift.  Rogers. 

The  cuftom  of  adoption  was  very  common  among  tire 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans:  yet  it  was  not  praCtifed  but 
for  certain  caufes  exprelfed  in  the  laws,  and  w-ith  certain 
formalities  ufual  in  fuch  cafes.  It  was  a  fort  of  imitation 
of  nature,  intended  for  the  comfort  of  thofe  who  had  no 
children :  wherefore  he  that  was  to  adopt  was  to  have  no 
children  of  his  owfl,  and  to  be  paft  the  age  of  getting  any.} 
nor  were  eunuchs  allowed  to  adopt,  as  being  under  an  ac¬ 
tual  impotency  of  begetting  children;  neither  >vas  it  law- 
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£ul  for  a  young  man  to  adopt  an  elder,  becaufe  that  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  :  nay, 
it  was  even  required  that  the  perfon  who  adopted  ffiould 
be  eighteen  years  older  than  his  adopted  fon,  that  there 
might  at  lead  appear  a  probability  of  his  being  the  natural 
father. 

To  prevent  rafb  and  inconfiderate  adoptions,  the  Lace- 
doemonians  had  a  law,  that  adoptions  fhould  be  tranfaft- 
ed,  or  at  lead  confirmed,  in  the  prefence  of  their  kings. 
The  children  adopted  were  inveded  with  all  the  privileges, 
and  obliged  to  perform  all  the  duties,  of  natural  children ; 
and,  being  thus  provided  for  in  another  family,  ceafed  to 
have  any  claim  of  inheritance,  or  kindred,  in  the  family 
which  they  had  left,  unlefs  they  fird  renounced  their 
adoption ;  which,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  do,  unlefs  they  had  fird  begotten  children,  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  had  adopted  them :  thus 
providing  againd  the  ruin  of  families,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  been  extinguiflied  by  the  defertion  of  thofe  who 
had  been  adopted  to  preferve  them.  If  the  children 
adopted  happened  to  die  without  children,  the  inheritance 
could  not  be  alienated  from  the  family  into  which  they 
had  been  adopted,  but  returned  to  the  relations  of  the 
adopter.  It  ihould  feem,  that,  by  the  Athenian  law,  a 
perfon,  after  having  adopted  another,  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  without  permiflion  from  the  magidrate  :  in  effect, 
there  are  indances  of  perfons,  who,  being  ill  ufed  by  their 
adoptive  children,  petitioned  for  fuch  leave.  However 
this  be,  it  is  certain  that  fome  men  married  after  they 
had  adopted  fons :  in  which  cafe,  if  they  begat  legiti¬ 
mate  children,  their  edates  were  equally  fliared  between 
the  begotten  and  adopted. 

Befides  the  formalities  abovementioned,  various  other 
methods  have  taken  place  ;  which  have  given  denomina¬ 
tions  to  different  fpecies  of  adoption,  among  the  Gothic  na¬ 
tions,  in  different  ages.  As, 

Adoption  by  Arms,  was  when  a  prince  made  a  prefent 
of  arms  to  a  perfon,  in  confideration  of  his  merit  and  va¬ 
lour.  Thus  it  was  that  the  king  of  the  Heruli  was  adopted 
by  Theodoric  ;  Athalaric  by  the  emperor  Judinian  ;  and 
Cofroes,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  by  the  emperor 
Judin.' — The  obligation  here  laid  on  the  adoptive  fon  was, 
to  proteft  and  defend  the  father  from  injuries,  affronts, 
&c.  And  hence,  according  to  Selden,  the  ceremony  of 
dubbing  knights  took  its  origin  as  well  as  name. 

Adoption  by  Baptifm,  is  that  fpiritual  affinity  which 
is  contradled  by  god-fathers  and  god-children  in  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  baptifm.  This  kind  of  adoption  was  introduced 
into  the  Greek  church,  and  came  afterwards  into  ufe  among 
the  ancient  Franks,  as  appears  by  the  Capitulars  of  Char¬ 
lemagne.  In  reality,  the  god-father  was  fofar  confidered 
as  adoptive  father,  that  his  god-children  were  fuppofed  to 
be  intitled  to  a  fhare  in  the  inheritance  of  his  edate. 

Adoption  by  Hair ,  was  performed  by  cutting  off  the 
hair  of  a  perfon,  and  giving  it  to  the  adoptive  father.  It 
was  thus  that  pope  John  VIII.  adopted  Bofon  king  of 
Arles  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  indance  in  hidory,  of 
adoption,  in  the  order  of  the  ecclefiadics  ;  a  law  that  pro- 
feffes  to  imitate  nature,  not  daring  to  give  children  to  thofe 
in  whom  it  would  be  thought  a  crime  to  beget  any. 

Adoption  by  Matrimony,  is  the  taking  the  children 
eJi  a  wife  or  hufband,  by  a  former  marriage,  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  proper  or  natural  children  ;  and  admitting  them 
to  inherit  on  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  of  the  prefent 
marriage.  This  is  a  praftice  peculiar  to  the  Germans  ; 
among  whom,  it  is  more  particularly  known  by  the  name 
of  einkindjehaft ;  among  their  writers  in  Latin,  by  that  of 
unio  proaum,  or  union  of  ijjues.  But  the  more  accurate 
writers  obferve,  that  this  is  np  adoption.  See  Adfilia- 
tion .  I 

Adoption  by  Teflament,  that  performed  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  perfon  heir  by  will,  on  condition  of  hi s  affuming  the 
name,  arms,  &c.  of  the  adopter.  Of  which  kind  we  meet 
with  fevcral  indances  in  the  Roman  hidory, 
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Among  the  Turks  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  obliging  the  perfon  adopted  to  pafs  through  the 
ffiirt  of  the  adopter.  Hence,  among  that  people,  to  adopt 
is  expreffied  by  the  phrafe,  to  draw  another  through  my Jhirt. 

Adoption  is  alfo  ufed,  in  theology,  for  a  federal  aft 
of  God’s  free  grace  ;  whereby  thofe  who  are  regenerated 
by  faith  are  admitted  into  his  houfehold,  and  intitled  tog 
fliare  in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Adoption  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  fpeakingof  the 
ancient  clergy,  who  had  a  cudom  of  taking  a  maid  or  wi¬ 
dow  into  their  houfes,  under  the  denomination  of  an  adop¬ 
tive,  or  fpiritual,  fjler,  or  niece. 

Adoption  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpealcing  of  the  admiffion  of 
perfons  into  certain  hofpitals,  particularly  that  of  Lyons  ; 
the  adminidrators  whereof  have  all  the  power  and  rights 
of  parents  over  the  children  admitted. 

ADOPTIVE,  adj.  \_adoptivus,  Lat.]  He  that  is  adopted 
by  another,  and  made  his  fon.  He  that  adopts  another, 
and  makes  him  his  fon. 

ADORABLE,  adj.  \_adorable ,  Fr.]  That  which  ought 
to  be  adored  ;  that  which  is  worthy  of  divine  honours. — 
On  thefe  two,  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  hang 
both  the  law  and  the  prophets,  fays  the  adorable  Author 
of  Chridianity  ;  and  the  Apoftle  fays,  the  end  of  the  law 
is  charity.  Cheyne. 

ADORABLENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  adorable; 
worthinefs  of  divine  honours. 

ADORABLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  adoration. 

ADORATION,  f.  \_adoratio,  Lat.]  The  external  ho.? 
mage  paid  to-  the  Divinity,  didinft  from  mental  reverence-. 
Homage  paid  to  perfons  in  high  place  or  edeem  : 

O  ceremony,  ffiew  me  but  thy  worth  : 

What  is  thy  toll,  O  adoration  ! 

Art  thou  nought  elfe  but  place,  degree,  and  form^ 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  thou  art  lefs  happy,  being  fear’d, 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink’d  thou  oft,  indead  of  homage  fweet, 

But  poifon’d  flattery  ?  Shakefpeare. 

The  Romans  praftifed  adoration  at  facrifices,  and  other 
folemnities;  in  palling'  by  temples,  altars,  groves,  &c.  at 
the  fight  of  datues,  images,  or  the  like,  whether  of  done  or 
wood,  wherein  any  thing  of  divinity  was  fuppofed  to  re- 
fide.  Ufually  there  were  images  of  the  gods  placed  at  the 
gates  of  cities,  for  thofe  who  went  in  or  out  to  pay  their 
refpefts  to.  The  ceremony  of  adoration  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  was  thus  :  The  devotee,  having  his  head  co¬ 
vered,  applied  his  right  hand  to  his  lips,  the  tore-finger 
reding  on  his  thumb,  which  was  ereft,  and  thus  bowing 
his  head,  turned  himfelf  round  from  left  to  right. — The 
Jewilh  manner  of  adoration  was  by  prodration,  bowings 
and  kneeling.  The  Chridians  adopted  the  Grecian  rather 
than  the  Roman  method,  and  adored  always  uncovered. 
The  ordinary  podure  of  the  ancient  Chridians  was  kneel¬ 
ing,  but  on  Sundays  danding  :  and  they  had  a  peculiar  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ead,  to  which  point  they  ordinarily  direfted 
their  prayers. 

The  Perfian  manner  of  adoration,  introduced  by  Cyrus, 
was  by  bending  the  knee,  and  falling  on  the  face  at  the 
prince’s  feet,  driking  the  earth  with  the  forehead,  and  kif- 
iingthe  ground.  Thisceremony,  which  the  Greeks  called 
'TT^otry.vni'j,  Conon  refufed  to  perform  to  Artaxerxes,  and 
Calidhenes  to  Alexander  the  Great,  as  reputing  it  impi¬ 
ous  and  unlawful. 

The  adoration  performed  to  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
emperors  confided  in  bowing  or  kneeling  at  the  prince’s 
feet,  laying  hold  of  his  purple  robe,  and  prefently  with¬ 
drawing  the  hand  and  clapping'  it  to  the  lips.  Some-attri-, 
bute  the  origin  of  this  practice  to  Condantiiu.  It  was 
only  perfons  of  fome  rank  or  dignity  that  were  intitled  to 
the  honour.  Bare  kneeling  before  the  emperor  tp  deliver 
a  petition,  was  alfo  coMed.. adoration. 

The  practice  of  adoration  may  bufuid  to  be  dill  fubfid*- 
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ing  in  England,  in  the  ceremony  of  killing  the  king's  or 
.queen’s  hand,  and  in  iervingthem  at  table,  both  being  per¬ 
formed  kneeling. 

Adoration  isalfo  ufed,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the 
ceremony  of  killing  the  pope’s  feet.  The  introdu&ion  of 
adoration  among  the  Romans  is  afcribed  to  the  low  flatte¬ 
ry  of  Vitellius,  who,  upon  the  return  of  C.  Ciefar  from 
Syria,  would  not  approach  him  otherwife  than  with  his 
head  covered,  turning  himfelf  round,  and  then  falling  on 
his  face.  Heliogabulus  reftored  the  practice,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus  again  prohibited  it.  Diocleflan  redemand¬ 
ed  it ;  and  it  was,  in  fome  meafure,  continued  under  the 
fucceeding  princes,  even  after  the  eftablifliment  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  as  Conflantine,  Conftantius,  &c.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  faid  of  Diocleflan,  that  he  had  gems  faftened  to  his 
ihoes,  that  divine  honours  might  be  more  willingly  paid 
him,  by  killing,  his  feet.  The  like  ufage  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  tl  e  popes,  and  isobfervedto  this  day.  Thefe 
prelates,  finding  a  vehement  difpolition  in  the  people  to 
fall  down  before  them  and  klfs  their  feet,  procured  cruci¬ 
fixes  to  be  fattened  on  their  flippers  ;  by  which  ftrata- 
gem,  the  adoration  intended  for  the  pope’s  perfon  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  transferred  to  Chrift.  Divers  adds  of  this  ado¬ 
ration  we  find  offered  even  by  princes  to'thepope. 

Barbarous  AdotcATIOn  is  a  term  ufed,  in  the  laws  of 
king  Canute,  for  that  performed  after  the  manner  of  the 
heathens  whoadored  idols.  The  Romifli  church  ischarg- 
ed  with  the  adoration  of  faints,  martyrs,  images,  cruci¬ 
fixes,  relics,  the  virgin,  and  the  hoft ;  all  which  by  Pro- 
teftants  are  generally  aggravated  into  idolatry,  on  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  honour  thus  paid  to  them  is  abfolute  and 
fupreme,  called  byway  of  diftinCtion  l.atria ,  which  is  due 
only  to  God.  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  explain 
them,  as  only  a  relative  or  fubordinate  worfliip,  called 
Dulia  and  Hyper dulia,  which  terminates  ultimately  in  God 
alone. 

To  ADORE,  v.  a.  [adoro,  Lat.]  To  worfliip  with  ex¬ 
ternal  homage :  to  pay  divine  honours.  It  is  ufed,  popu¬ 
larly,  to  denote  a  high  degree  of  reverence  or  regard  ;  to 
reverence  ;  to  honour  ;  to  love. — The  people  appear  ador¬ 
ing  their  prince,  and  their  prince  adoring  God.  Taller. 

ADOREA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  word  ufed  in  differ¬ 
ent  fenfes ;  fometimes  for  all  manner  of  grain,  fometimes 
for  a  kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and  offered  in  fa- 
crifice  ;  and  finally  for  a  dole  or  diftribution  of  corn,  as  a 
reward  for  fome  fervice  ;  whence  by  metonymy  it  is  put 
for  praife  or  rewards  in  general. 

ADOREMENT,/".  Adoration ;  worfliip ;  a  word  fcarce- 
ly  ufed. 

ADORER,  /.  He  that  adores ;  a  worfliipper  ;  a  term 
generally  ufed  in  a  low  fenfe  ;  as,  by  lovers,  or  admirers. 
A  worfliipper  ;  in  a  ferious  fenfe. — He  was  fo  fevere  an 
adorer  of  truth,  as  not  to  diffemble  ;  or  to  fuffer  any  man 
to  think  that  he  would  do  any  thing,  which  he  refolved 
not  to  do.  Clarendon. 

To  ADORN,  v.  a.  [adorno,  Lat.]  To  drefs ;  to  deck 
the  perfon  with  ornaments.- — He  hath  clothed  me  with  the 
garments  of  falvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe 
of  righteoufnefs,  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himfelf  with 
ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adorneth  herfelf  with  her  jew¬ 
els.  I/aiak,  Ixi.  10. — To  fet  out  any  place  or  thing  with 
decorations.  To  embellifn  with  oratory  or  elegance  of 
language :  ■ 

Thoufands  there  are  in  darker  fame  that  dwell, 

Whofe  names  fome  nobler  poem  (hall  adorn ; 

For,  tho’  unknown  to  me,  they  fure  fought  well.  Dryden. 

Adorn,  adj.  Adorned;  decorated:  a  word  peculiar  to 
Mihon  : 

She’ll  to  realities  yield  all  her  fliows, 

Made  fo  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more.  Milton. 

ADORNMENT,  f.  Ornament  ;  embellifhment  ;  ele¬ 
gance  :  not  now  in  ufe. 
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ADOSCUEATION,  a  term  ufed  by  Dr.  Greiv,  to  im¬ 
ply  a  kind  of  impregnation,  without  intromifllon  ;  and  in 
this  manner  he  fuppofes  the  impregnation  of  plants  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  falling  of  the  farina  foecuhdans  on  the  pifdl. 

ADOSEE,  in  heraldry,  lignifies  two  figures  or  bearings 
being  placed  back  to  back. 

ADOUR,  the  name  of  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes 
in  the  mountains  of  Bigorre,  and,  running  N.  by  Tarbes 
through  Gafconv,  afterwards  turns  E.  and,  palling  by  Dax, 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  below  Bayonne. 

ADOWN,  adv.  Down  ;  on  the  ground. 

Adown ,  prep.  Down;  towards  the  ground;  from  a 
higher  fituation  towards  a  lower  : 

In  this  remembrance  Emily  ere  day 
Arofe,  and  drefs’d  herfelf  in  rich  array; 

Frefli  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 

Adown  her  flioulders  fell  her  length  of  hair.  Dryden. 

ADOXA,  [a  and  praife  ;  an  ignoble  plant,  one 
of  no  fliow.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  odtandria  tetragy- 
nia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  fucculentaj. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianth  inferior,  bi¬ 
fid,  flat,  permanent.  Corolla:  monopetalous,  flat,  qua- 
drifid  ;  clefts  ovate,  acute,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  Tubulate,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  An- 
therae  roundifli.  Piftillum:  germ  below  the  receptacle 
of  the  corolla.  Styles  Ample,  ereCt,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens,  permanent.  Stigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium :  a 
globofe  berry,  between  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the  calyx 
being  united  below  with  the  berry,  umbilicate,  four-cell¬ 
ed.  Seeds:  folitary,  compreffed. - EJfential  CharaEter, 

Calyx,  bifid,  inferior;  corolla,  four  or  five  cleft,  fupe- 
rior  ;  berry,  four  or  five  celled,  united  with  the  calyx. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  which  is  called  adoxa  mofeha- 
tellina,  or  bulbous  fumitory,  hollow-i*oot,  tuberous  mof- 
chatel.  This  plant  grows  naturally  in  fliady  places,  and 
woods  ;  as  in  Hampfteadand  Charlton  woods,  &c.  The 
flowers  appear  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  May,  foon  after  which  the 
leaves  decay.  Thefe  and  the  flowers  fmell  like  mufk, 
from  whence  it  has  by  fome  been  called  mulk  crowfoot/ 

Propagation  and  Culture,  The  roots  may  be  tranfplanted 
any  time  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  till  winter.  They 
mufl  be  planted  in  the  fliade,  under  fhrubs  ;  for,  if  they 
are  expofed  to  the  open  fun,  they  will  not  thrive. 

AD  PONDUS  OMNIUM,  among  phyficians,  an  ab¬ 
breviation  in  their  preferiptions,  fignifying  that  the  laff 
mentioned  ingredient  is  to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the  reft 
together. 

Ad  Quod  Damnum  is  a  writ,  iffuingout  of  and  re¬ 
turnable  into  the  chancery,  direCted  to  the  fheriff,  to  en¬ 
quire  by  a  jury,  of  what  damage  it  will  be  to  the  king,  or 
any  other,  to  grant  a  liberty,  fair,  market,  highway,  or  the 
like.  And,  according  to  the  fheriff’s  return  thereof,  the 
grant  is  Allied  or  with-held. 

ADRACHNE,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  ftrawberry- 
tree.  See  Arbutus. 

ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  were  fettled  in  the  country  of 
Samaria,  in  the  room  of  thofe  Ifraelites  who  were  carri¬ 
ed  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  Sepharvaites  made  their 
children  pafs  through  the  fire,  in  honour  of  this  idol  and 
another  called  Anamelech.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  Adram- 
melech  meant  the  fun,  and  Anamelech  the  moon  :  thefirft 
lignifies  the  magnificent  king  ;  the  fecond  the  gentle  king. 

ADRAMYTTIUM,  now  An  dr  ami li  ;  a  town  ofMyfla 
Major,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  an  Athenian  colony, 
with  a  harbour  and  dock  near  the  Caicus.  Adramyttenus 
the  epithet ;  as,  Adramyttenus  Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Egean 
Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Myiia ;  Adramyttenus  Convenus,  fefl- 
fions  or  affizes.  The  eighth  in  order  of  the  nine  Conventus 
Juridici  of  the  province  of  Afia. 

ADRANA,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the  Eder,  rifing 
on  the  borders^  of  the  county  of  Naffau,  to  the  north-caft 
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■of  Dillenburg,  running  through  thelandgraviateof  Hefle, 
the  county  of  Waldeck,  by  Fritzlar,  and  then  falling  into 
the  Wefer*  to  the  fouth  of  Cairel. 

ADRANUM,  or  Hadranum,  now  Aderno ;  atownof 
Sicily,  built  by  the  elder  Dionyfms,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
iEtna,  four  hundred  yearsbefore  Chrift. 

ADRASTEA,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
goddefs  Nemefis,  or  Revenge,  It  was  taken  from  king 
Adraftus,  who  firft  ereCted  a  temple  to  that  deity. 

ADRASTIA  CERTAMINA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
Pythinian  games,  inftituted  by  Adraftus  king  of  Argos,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2700,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at  Sicy- 
on.  Thefe  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  Pythian  games 
celebrated  at  Delphi. 

ADRASTUS,  king  of  Argos,  fon  of  Talaus  and  Lyfi- 
anifta,  daughter  of  Polybius  king  of  Sicyon,  acquired  great 
honour  in  the  famous  war  of  Thebes,  in  fupport  of  Poly* 
nices,  his  fon-in-law,  who  had  been  excluded  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Thebes  by  Eteocles  his  brother,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  reciprocal  agreement.  Adraftus,  followed 
by  Poly  nices  and  Tidcus  his  other  fon*in-law,  by  Capa- 
neus  and  Hippomedon  his  fifter’s  fons,  by  Amphiaraus  his 
brother-in-law,  and  by  Parthenopacus,  marched  againft  the 
city  of  Thebes  ;  and  this  is  the  expedition  of  the  Seven 
Worthies,  which  the  poets  have  fo  often  fung.  They  all 
loft  their  lives  in  this  war  except  Adraftus,  who  was  laved 
by  his  horfe  called  Aricin.  This  war  was  revived  ten  years 
after  by  the  fons  of  thofe  deccafed  warriors,  which  was 
called  the  war  of  the  Epigones ,  and  ended  with  the  taking 
of  Thebes.  None  of  them  loft  their  lives  except  .CEgia- 
leus  fon  of  Adraftus;  which  afflicted  him  fo  much  that  he 
died  of  grief  in  Megara,  as  he  was  leading  back  his  vic¬ 
torious  army. 

ADR  E  AD,  adv.  Inaftateof  fear  ;  frighted;  terrified: 
now  obfolete. 

ARIA,  or  Hadria,  the  name  of  two  ancient  towns  in 
Italy.  One  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  on  the  river 
Tartarus,  between  the  Padus  and  the  Athelis,  called  Atria 
by  Plinyand  Ptolemy,  but  Adrias  by  Strabo.  Another  on 
the  river  Vomanus,  in  the  territory  of  th.  Piceni,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  anceftors  of  tire  emperor  Adrian. 

ADRIANUM,  or  Mare  Adriaticum,  a  large  bay 
in  the  Mediterranean,  now  the  gulph  of  Venice,  between 
Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  Greece,  and  Italy. 

ADRIAN,  or  Hadrian,  (Publius  ^Elius, )  the  Roman 
emperor.  He  was  born  at  Rome  the  24th  of  January,  in 
the  76th  year  of  Chrift.  His  father  left  him  an  orphan,  at 
ten  years  of  age,  under  the  guardianlhip  of  Trajan,  and 
Coelius  Tatianus  a  Roman  knight.  He  accompanied  Tra¬ 
jan  in  moft  of  his  expeditions,  and  particularly  diftinguifli- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  fecond  war  againft  the  Daci  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  before  been  quaeftor,  as  well  as  tribune  of  the  people, 
he  was  now  fucceffively  praetor,  governor  of  Pannonia, 
and  conful.  After  the  fiege  of  Atra  in  Arabia  was  raifed, 
Trajan,  who  had  already  given  him  the  government  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  left  him  the  command  of  the  army  :  and  at  length, 
when  he  found  death  approaching,  it  is  faid  he  adopted 
him.  Adrian,  who  was  then  in  Antiochia,  as  foon  as  he 
received  the  news  thereof,  and  of  Trajan’s  death,  declar¬ 
ed  himfelf  emperor,  on  the  nth  of  Auguft,  117.  No 
fooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  imperial  dignity,  than  he 
made  peace  with  the  Perfians,  to  whom  he  yielded  up  great 
part  of  the  conquefts  of  his  predeceftors ;  and,  from  gene- 
rofity,  or  policy,  he  remitted  the  debts  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  thofe  who  have 
reduced  them  to  modern  money,  amounted  to  22,500,000 
golden  crowns  ;  and  he  burnt  all  the  bonds  and  obliga¬ 
tions  relating  to  thofe  debts,  that  the  people  might  be  un¬ 
der  no  apprehenfion  of  being  called  to  an  account  for  them 
afterwards.  There  are  medals  in  commemoration  of 
this  fact,  in  which  he  is  reprefented  holding  a  flambeau 
in  his  hand,  to  fet  fire  to  all  thofe  bonds  which  he  had. 
made  void.  He  went  to  vilit  all  the  provinces  ;  and  did 
not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  1:8,  when  the  fenate  de¬ 
creed  him- a  triumph,  and  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
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Father  of  his  country,  but  he  refufed  both,  and  defired 
that  Trajan’s  image  might  triumph.  No  prince  travelled 
more  than  Adrian  ;  there  being  hardly  one  province  in 
the  empire  which  he  did  not  vilit.  In  120  he  went  into 
Gaul ;  from  thence  he  came  over  to  Britain,  in  order  to 
fubdue  the  Caledonians,  who  were  making  continual  in¬ 
roads  into  the  provinces.  Upon  his  arrival,  they  retired 
towards  the  north  :  he  advanced  how'ever  as  far  as  York, 
where  he  was  diverted  from  his  intended  conqueft  by  the 
defcription  fome  old  foldiers  he  found  there,  who  had  ferv- 
ed  under  Agricola,  gave  him  of  the  country.  In  hopes, 
therefore,  of  keeping  them  quiet  by  enlarging  their  bounds, 
he  delivered  up  to  the  Caledonians  all  the  lands  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Friths  and  the  Tyne ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
to  fecure  the  Roman  province  from  their  future  incur- 
lions,  built  the  famous  wall  which  ftill  bears  his  name.  It 
was  carried  on  from  the  Solway  Frith,  a  little  weft  of  the 
village  of  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  in  as  direCt  a  line  as  pofli- 
ble,  to  the  river  Tyne  on  the  eaft,  at  the  place  where  the 
town  of  Newcaftle  now'  Hands  ;  fo  that  it  muft  have  been 
above  fixty  Englifli,  and  near  feventy  Roman,  miles  in 
length.  Having  thus  fettled  matters  in  Britain,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Re~ 
ftorer  of  Britain,  as  appears  by  fome  medals.  He  foon 
after  went  into  Spain,  to  Mauritania,  and  at  length  into 
the  eaft,  W'here  he  quieted  the  commotions  raifed  by  the 
Parthians.  After  having  vifited  all  the  provinces  of  Afia, 
he  returned  to  Athens  in  125,  where  he  palled  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  was  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  Eleulinian  Ceres. 
He  went  from  thence  to  Sicily,  chiefly  to  view  mount  JE t- 
na,  contemplate  its  phenomena,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful 
and  extcnfive  profpeift  afforded  from  its  top.  He  return¬ 
ed  to  Rome  the  beginning  of  the  year  129  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  he  went  again,  the  fame  year,  to  Africa  ;  and 
after  his  return  from  thence,  to  the  eaft.  He  was  in  Egypt 
in  the  year  132,  revilited  Syria  the  year  following,  return¬ 
ed  to  Athens  in  134,  and  to  Rome  in  135.  The  perfecu- 
tion  againft  the  Chriftians  u'as  very  violent  under  his  reign  ; 
but  it  was  at  length  fufpended,  in  confequence  of  the  re- 
monftrances  of  Quadrat  bifhop  of  Athens,  and  Ariftides, 
two  Chriftian  philofophers,  who  prefented  the  emperor 
with  fome  books  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  He 
conquered  the  Jews  ;  and,  by  way  of  infult,  ereCted  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  on  Calvary,  and  placed  a  ftatue  of  Ado¬ 
nis  in  the  manner  of  Bethlehem  ;  he  caufed  alfo  the  ima¬ 
ges  of  fwine  to  be  engraven  on  the  gates  of  Jerufalem.  At 
laft  he  was  feized  with  a  dropfy,  which  vexed  him  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  became  almoft  raving  mad.  A  great 
number  of  phyficians  were  fent  for,  and  to  the  multitude 
of  them  he  aferibed  his  death.  He  died  at  Baias  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  twenty-one  years.  The 
Latin  verfes  headdrefled  to  his  foul,  and  which  are  tranf- 
lated  by  Mr.  Pope,  have  been  much  criticifed  and  vari- 
otifty  interpreted.  He  alfo  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  own 
life  :  to  which,  however,  he  did  not  chufe  to  put  his 
name  ;  but  that  of  Phlegon,  one  of  his  freed  men,  a  very 
learned  perfon,  was  prefixed  to  it.  He  had  great  wit,  and 
an  extenfive  memory.  He  underftood  the  fciences  perfeCt  - 
ly  well ;  but  was  very  jealous  of  others  who  excelled  in 
them.  He  was  alfo  cruel,  envious,  and  lafeivious.  An¬ 
toninus  his  fucceftbr  obtained  his  apotheofis  ;  and  prevented 
the  refeiflion  of  his  aCts,  which  the  fenate  once  intended. 

Adrian  IV.  (Pope),  the  only  Englifhman  who  ever 
had  the  honour  of  fitting  in  the  papal  chair.  His  name 
was  Nicholas  Brekei’pere;  and  he  was  born  at  Langley, 
near  St.  Alban’s,  in  Hertfordihire'.  His  father  having  left' 
his  family,  and  taken  the  habit  of  the  monaftery  of  St. 
Alban’s,  Nicholas  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  lowed  of¬ 
fices  in  that  houle  for  daily  fupport.  After  fome  time,  he 
defired  to  take  the  habit  in  that  monaftery,  but  was  reject¬ 
ed  by  the  abbot  Richard.  Upon  this  he  refolved  to  try 
his  fortune  in  another  country,  and  accordingly  went  to 
Paris;  where,  though  in  very  poor  circumftances,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  his  fludies  . with  great  afliduity,  and  made 
a  wonderful  proficiency.  But,  having  ftill  a  ftrong  iiicljo 
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nation  to  a  religious  life,  he  left  Paris,  and  removed  to 
Provence,  where  he  became  a  regular  clerk  in  the  monaf- 
tery  of  St.  Rufus.  He  was  not  immediately  allowed  to 
take  the  habit ;  but  paifed  fome  time,  by  way  of  trial,  in 
recommending  himfelfto  the  monks  by  a  drift  attention  to 
all  their  command's.  This  behaviour,  together  with  the 
beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  prudent  conversation,  rendered 
him  fo  acceptable  to  thofe  religious,  that  after  fome  time 
they  intreated  him  to  take  the  habit  of  the  canonical  order. 
Here  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  his  learning  and 
drift  obfervance  of  the  monadic  difcipline,  that,  upon  the 
death  of  the  abbot,  he  was  chofen  fuperior  of  that  houfe  ; 
and  we  are  told  that  he  rebuilt  that  convent.  Pope  Euge¬ 
nius  III.  being  apprifed  of  the  great  merit  of  Nicholas, 
and  thinking  he  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  church  in  a 
higher  dation,  created  him  cardinal  bidiop  of  Alba  in 
1146.  In  1148,  hisholinels  lent  him  legate  to  Denmark 
and  Norway  ;  where,  by  his  fervent  preaching  and  dili¬ 
gent  indruftions,  he  converted  thofe  barbarous  nations  to 
the  Chridian  faith;  and  erefted  Upfal  into  an  archiepif- 
copal  fee.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  was  received 
by  the  pope  and  cardinals  with  great  marks  of  honour : 
and  pope  Anadafms,  who  fucceeded  Eugenius,  happening 
to  die  at  this  time,  Nicholas  was  unanimoudy  chofen  to 
the  holy  fee,  in  November  1154,  and  he  took  the  name  of 
Adrian.  When  the  news  of  his  promotion  reached  Eng¬ 
land,  king  Henry  II.  fent  Robert  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s, 
and  three  bifliops,  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
eleftion  ;  upon  which  occafion  Adrian  granted  very  confi¬ 
de  rable  privileges  to  the  monadery  of  St.  Alban’s,  parti¬ 
cularly  an  exemption  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdiftion,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  He  died  September  id,  1 159, 
in  the  fourth  year  and  tenth  month  of  his  pontificate ;  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  near  the  tomb  of  his  pre- 
decelfor  Eugenius.  There  are  extant  feveral  letters,  and 
fome  homilies,  written  by  Pope  Adrian. 

Adrian,  cardinal-pried,  of  the  title  of  St.  Chryfogo- 
nus,  was  a  native  of  Cornetto  in  Ttifcany.  Innocent 
VIII.  fent  him  nuncio  into  Scotland  and  into  France;  and, 
after  he  had  been  clerk  and  treafurer  of  the  apddolic 
chamber,  pope  Alexander  VI.  whofe  fecretary  he.  had 
been,  honoured  him  with  the  cardinal’s  hat.  His  life  was 
a  continued- fcene  of  odd  alterations.  He  narrowly  efca- 
ped  death  the  day  .Alexander  Vl.poifoned  himfelf  by  mil- 
take.  Afterward  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  Ju¬ 
lius  II.  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  and  hide  himfelf  in 
the  mountains  of  Trent.  Having  been  recalled  by  Leo 
X.  he  was  fo  ungrateful,  that  he  engaged  in  a  confpiracy 
againd  him.  The  pope  pardoned  his  fault :  but  the  cardi¬ 
nal,  not  caring  to  trud  to  this,  made  his  efcape,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  exactly  what  became  of  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  fird  that  effeftually  reformed  the  Latin  dyle.  He 
dudied  Cicero  with  great  fuccefs,  and  made  many  excel¬ 
lent  obfervations  on  the  propriety  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  treatife  he  compofed  De  fermone  Latino,  is  a  proof  of 
this.  He  had  begun  a  Latin  tranllation  of  the  Old  Tef- 
tament.  He  wrote  De  vera  philofophia.  This  treatife  was 
printed  at  Cologne  1584. 

Adrian  VI.  (Pope),  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1459. 
His  father  was  not  able  to  maintain  him,  but  he  got  a  place 
at  Louvain,  in  a  college  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
fcholars  were  maintained  gratis.  It  is  reported  that  he 
ufed  to  read  in  the  night-time  by  the  light  of  the  lamps 
in  the  churches  or  dreets.  He  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  all  the  faiences;  led  an  exemplary  life  ;  and  there 
never  was  a  man  lefs  intriguing  and  forward  than  he 
was.  He  took  his  degree  of  docdor  of  divinity  at  Louvain; 
was  foon  after  made  canon  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  prcfelfor  of 
divinity  at  Utrecht,  and  then  dean  of  St.  Peter’s  and  vice- 
chancelior  of  the  univerfity.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  an 
academical  life,  to  be  tutor  to  the  archduke  Charles. 
This  young  prince  made  no  great  progrefs  under  him : 
h.owever,  never  was  a  tutor  more  confiderably  rewarded  ; 
for  it  was  by  Charles  V.’s  credit  he  wasraifed  to  the  papal 
throne.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1523. 
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ADRIANI  (Joanni  Battida),  was  born  of  a  pafficlaii 
family  at  Florence  in  1511.  He  wrote  a  HidOfy  of  his 
own  Times  in  Italian;  which  is  a  continuajipp'  of  Gruicci- 
ardini,  beginning  at  ’the  year  1536  i  *9  /which  Thuaitu* 
acknowledges  himfelf  greatly  indebted  :  befides  which 
he  compofed  fix  funeral  orations,  on  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  and  other  noble  perfonages.  He  died  at  Florence  in 
1 579- 

ADRIANISTS,  inecclefiadical  hidory,  a  feft- of  here¬ 
tics  divided  into  two  branches  ;  the  fird  were  difciples  of 
Simon  Magus,  and  flourifiied  about  tlie'year'34. '  Theo- 
doret  is  the  only  perfon  who  has  preferved  their  name  an'd 
memory;  but  he  gives  us  no  account  of  their  origin. 
Probably  this  feet,  and  the  fix  others  which  fprurig  from 
the  Simonians,  took  their  name  from  the  particular dif- 
ciples  of  Simon..  The  fecond  were  the  followers  of  Adri¬ 
an  Hamdead,  the  anabaptid;  and  held  fome  particular  er¬ 
rors  concerning  Chrid. 

ADRI ANO-A-SIERR A,  a  chain  of  mountains  of 
Bifcay  in  Spain.  There  is  a  road  over  them  to  Aalba  and 
Old  Cadile,  which  at  its  beginning  is  a  dark  path  of  fifty 
paces'cut  through  a  rock,  and  then  leads  over  the  highed 
of  the  Pyrenees. 

ADRIANOPLE,  a  'city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  tl,ie 
province  of  Romania,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  under 
the  patriarch  of  Condahtinople.  It  is  about  feven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  including  the  old  city  and  fome 
gardens.  The  houfes  are '  low,  and  the- dreets  dirty. 
The  walls  and  towers  are  in  a  great  meafure  fallen  to  de¬ 
cay.  However,  there  .is  a  beautiful  bazar,  or  market, 
half  a  mile  long,  called  Ali  Balia.  It  is  a  Vad  arch  build¬ 
ing, 'with  fix!  gates,  and  365  well-furnifiied  fiiops,  kept  by 
Turks,  Armenians*  and  Jews.  The  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  all  nations  and  religions  may  be  about  100,000;. 
but  it  is  dear  living-  here,  bqcaufe  the  provilions  are 
brought  from  didant  places.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and 
the  country  very  pleafant  iii  the  dimmer  time,  on  account 
of  the  river  and  dreams  that  run  near  and  about  the  city  ; 
the  chief  of  w  hich  is  the  Mariza.  Thefe  promote  and 
preferve  the  Verdure  of  the  gardens,  meadows,  and  fields, 
for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  thefe 
is  plenty  of  game.  'Near the  principal  bazar  there  is  ano¬ 
ther,  about  a  mile  in  length,  full  of  diops,  which  contain 
all  kinds  of  commodities.  Sultan  Selim’s  mofque  dands 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  midd  of  the  city  ;  and  hence 
this  magnificent  drufture  may  be  feen  on  all  lides.  Gold 
and  iilver  articles,  jewels,  pidols,  feimetars,  &c.  are  fold 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  called  by  travellers,  the .  bizef- 
t'ein,  thbugh  it  differs  little  from  a  bazar.  This  contains 
about  200  diops,  and  is  covered  like  the  former  :  but  the 
covering. is  fupported  by  two  rows  of  large  pillars.  The 
grand  vizier’s  palace  is  an  extenfive  houfe,  after  the  Turk- 
idi  manner  of  building.  The  emperor’s  feraglio,  is  a  re¬ 
gular  drudture,  in  a  plain  near  the  river  Tungia.  It  is 
two  miles  in  compafs,  and  has  feven  gates,  befides  thofe 
of  the  gardens,  which  are  feveral  miles  in  circumference. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  mullah  cadi,  who  has  an  abfo- 
lute  authority  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters.  In  the 
time  of  the  plague,  or  war,  the  grand  fignior  fometimes 
refides  here.  The  Turks  took  this  city  from  the  Greeks 
in  1362,  and  made  fit  the  capital  of  the  empire,  till  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  took  Condantinople  in  1453.  E.  Ion.  26.  27. 
lat.  41.  41. 

ADRIFT,  adv.  Floating  at  random ;  as  any  impulfe 
may  drive : 

Then,  (hall  this  mount 
Of  paradife,  by  might  of  waves,  be  mov’d 
Out  of  his  place,  pufh’d  by  the  horned  flood. 

With  all  his  verdure  fpoil’d,  and  trees  adrift , 

Down  the  great  river,  to  the  open  gulf, 

And  there  .take  root.  Milton. 

ADROGATION,  in  Roman  antiquities,  a  fpecies  of 
adoption,  whereby  a  perfon  who  w'as  capable  of  chooling 
for  himfelf  was  admitted  by  another  into  the  relation  of  a 
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fon.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  “to,”  and  rogare, 
“  t'dafk on  account  of  a  queftion  put  in  the  ceremony  of 
it.  Whether' the  adopter  would  take  fuch  a  perfon  for  his 
fon?  and'another  to  the  adaptive,  Whether  he  confected 
to  become  fuch  a  peiTon’s  fon  ? 

ADROIT,  adj.  [Fr.]  Dextrous  ;  aftive-;  fkilful . 

ADROITNESS,/.  Dexterity ;  readinefs;  activity.  Nei¬ 
ther  this  word,  nor  adroit ,  feem  yet  completely  naturalized. 

ADROP,/.  A  chemical  term  denoting  the  body  itfelf, 
or  lead,  from  whence  mercury  ought  to  be  taken  for  the 
philofophers  (lone;  in  which  fignification  it  is  taken  alfo 
by' Ripley.  Or  it  denotes  the  philofophers  (tone  itfelf.  It 
is  alfo  called faturnus,  i.  e.  antimony,  or  plumbum. 

ADRY,'  adv.  [from  a  and  dry.  ]  Athirft;  thirfty ;  in 
want  of  drink. 

ADSCITITIOUS,  adj.  \_adfcititius ,  Lat.]  That  which 
is  taken  in  to  complete  fomething  elfe,  though  originally 
extrinfic;  fupplemental ;  additional. 

ADSIDELLA,/  in  antiquity,  the  table  at  which  the 
flamens  fat  during  the  [acrifices. 

ADSTRICTION,/  [ adfriSio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  bind¬ 
ing  together;  and  applied,  generally,  to  medicaments  and 
applications  which  have  the  power  of  making  the  part 
contract, 

ADUACA,  or  Atuaca,  anciently  a  large  and  famous 
City  of  ' the  Tungri;  how  a  fmall  and  inconfiderable  vil¬ 
lage,  called  Tongeren,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  in  the 
territory  of  Hafpengow,  on  the  rivulet  Jecker,  that  tails 
into  tthe’ MaOfe.  Lat.  50.  54.  Ion.  5.  52.  E. 

To  ADVANCE,  v.  a.  [ avancer ,  Fr.]  To  bring  forward, 
in  the  local  fenfe.  To  raife  tb  preferment;  to  aggran¬ 
dize.  To  improve. — What  laws  can  be  advifed  more  pro¬ 
per  and  effectual  to  advance  the  nature  of  man  to  its  high- 
eft  perfection,  than  thefe  precepts  of  Chriftianity  ?  Tillot- 
fon. — To  heighten;  to  grace  ;  to  give  luftre  to.  To  for¬ 
ward  ;  to  accelerate.  To  propofe  ;  to  offer  to  the  pub¬ 
lic;  to  bring  to  view  or  notice: 

Some  ne’er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own, 

But  catch’ the  fpreading  notion  of  the  town.  Pope. 

To  Advance,  v.  n.  To  come  forward.  To  make  im¬ 
provement. — ’They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge,  and 
not  deceive  and  fwell  themfelves  with  a  little  articulated 
dir,  fhould  not  take  words  for  real  entities  in  nature,  .till 
they  can  frame  clear  and  diftinft  ideas  of  thofe  entities. 
Locke. 

Advance,/.  Theaftof  coming  forward.  Atenden- 
cy  to  come  forward  to  nieet  a  lover ;  an  aft  of  invitation. 
Gradual  progreflion;  rife  from  one  point  to  another.  Im¬ 
provement;  progrefs  towards  perfection. — Our  Saviour 
raifed  the  ruler’s  daughter,  the  widow’s  fon,  and  Lazarus; 
the  firft  of  thefe,  when  (lie  had  juft  expired  ;  the  fecond, 
as  he  was  carried  to  his  grave  on  the  bier ;  and  the  third, 
after  he  had  been  fome  time  buried.  And  having,  by 
thefe  gradual  advances,  manifeftpd  his  divine  power,  he  at 
laft  exerted  the  higheft  and  moft  glorious  degree  of  it;  and 
raifed’himfelf  alfo  by  his  own  all-quickening  virtue,  and 
according  to  his  own  exprefs  prediction.  Atterbury. 

ADVANCED,  adj.  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething 
polled  or  fituated  before  another.  Thus,  advanced- ditch, 
in  fortification,  is  that  which  furrounds  the  glacis  or  efpla- 
nade  of  a  place. 

Advanced-guard,  or  Vanguard,  in  the  art  of  war, 
the  firft  line  or  divifion  of  an  army,  ranged  or  marching  in 
order  of  battle ;  or,  it  is  that  part  which  is  next  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  marches  firft  towards  them.  This  term  is  more 
particularly  ufed  for  a  fmall  party  of  horfe  ftationed  be¬ 
fore  the  main-guard. 

ADVANCEMENT,/  [at*  an  cement,  Fr.]  The  aft  of 
coming  forward.  The  Rate  of  being  advanced ;  prefer¬ 
ment;  The  aft  of  advancing  another.  Improvement ; 
promotion  to  a  higher  date  of  excellence. — Nor'  can  we 
conceive  it  unwelcome  unto  thofe  worthies,  who  endeavour 
the  advancement  of  learning.  Brown. 

■  ADVANCER,/.  He  that  advances  any  thing;  a  pro- 
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moter;  forwarder.  Among  fportfmen,  it  is  one  of  the 
ftarts  or  branches  of  a  buck’s  attire,  between  the  backanG 
ler  and  the  palm. 

ADVANTAGE,/,  [avantage ,  Fr.]  Superiority;  often 
with  of  or  over  before  a  perfon. — In  the  practical  prudence 
of  managing  fuch  gifts,  the  laity  may  have  fome  advantage 
over  the  clergy ;  whofe  experience  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
lefs  of  this  world  than  the  other.  Sprat. — All  other  forts 
and  fefts  of  men  would  evidently  have  the  advantage  of 
uSj  and  a  much  furer  title  to  happmels  than  we.  Atterbury. 
— Superiority  gained  by  ftratagem,  or  unlawful  means. 
Opportunity;  convenience.  Favourable  circumftances. 
Superior  excellence.  Gain;  profit.  Overplus;  fomething 
more  than  the  mere  lawful  gain.  Preponderation  on  one 
fide  of  the  companion. — Much  more  lhould  the  conlide- 
ration  of  this  pattern  arm  us  with  patience  againft  ordina¬ 
ry  calamities  ;  efpecially  if  we  confider  his  example  with 
this  advantage,  that  though  his  fufferings  were  wholly  un¬ 
defended,  and  not  for  himfelf  but  for  us,  yet  he  bore  them 
patiently.  Tillotfon. 

To  Advantage,  v.  a.  To  benefit.  To  promote  ;  to 
bring  forward  ;  to  gain  ground  to. — The  great  bulinefs  of 
the  fenfes  being  to  make  us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or 
advantages  the  body,  it  is  wifely  ordered  by  nature,  that 
pain  (hould  accompany  the  reception  of  feveral  ideas.  Locke., 

ADVANTAGEABLE,  adj.  Profitable;  convenient; 
gainful. — As  it  is  advantageable  to  a  pliyfician  to  be  called 
to  the  cure  of  declining  difeafe,  fo  it  is  for  a  commander 
to  fupprefs  a  fedition  which  has  paffed  the  height.  Hayward. 

ADVANTAGED,  adj.  Poffeffed  of  advantages ;  com- 
modioufly  fituated  or  difpofed. — In  the  moft  advantaged. 
tempers,  this  difpofition  is  but  comparative ;  whereas  the 
moft  of  men  labour  under  difadvantages,  which  nothing 
can  rid  them  of.  Glanville. 

ADVANTAGE-GROUND,/  Ground  that  gives  fu- 
periority,  and  opportunities  of  annoyance  or  refiftance. 

ADVANTAGEOUS,  adj.  \_avantageux,  Fr.]  Of  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  profitable;  ufeful ;  opportune ;  convenient.  It 
is  ufed  with  relation  to  perfons,  and  followed  by  to. — Since 
every  painter  paints  himfelf  in  his  own  works,  ’tis  advan¬ 
tageous  to  him  to  know  himfelf,  to  the  end  that  he  may  cul¬ 
tivate  thofe  talents  which  make  his  genius.  Dryden. 

ADVANTAGEOUSLY,  adv.  Conveniently;  oppor¬ 
tunely  ;  profitably. 

ADVANTAGEOUSNESS,/  Quality  of  being  advan¬ 
tageous;  profitablenefs ;  ufefulnefs;  convenience. — The 
laft  property,  which  qualifies  God  for  the  fitted  objeft  of 
our  love,  is  the  advantageoufnefs  of  his  to  us,  both  in  the 
prefent  and  the  future  life.  Boyle. 

ADUAR,/  in  the  Arabian  and  Moorifh  cuftoms,  a 
kind  of  ambulatory  village,  confiding  of  tents,  which  thefe 
people  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  as  fuits  their 
conveniency.  ■  - 

To  ADVENE,  v.  n.  \_advenio ,  Lat.]  To  accede  to  fome¬ 
thing;  to  become  part  of  fomething  elfe,  without  being 
effential ;  to  be  fuperadded. 

ADVENIENT,  adj.  \_adveniens,  Lat.]  Advening;  co¬ 
rning  from  outward  caufes;  fuperadded.— If  to  fuppofe 
the  foul  a  diftincl  fubftance  from  the  body,  and  extrinfi- 
cally  advcnicnt,  be  a  great  error  in  philofophy,  almoft  all 
the  world  hath  been  miftaken.  Glanville. 

ADVENT,/  [from  adventus;  i.  e.  adventus  Redcmpto- 
ris,  Lat.]  The  name  of  one  of  the  holy  feafons,  fignifying 
the  coming-,  that  is,  the  coming  of  our  Saviour-,  which  is 
made  the  fubjeft  of  our  devotion  during  the  four  weeks 
before  Chriftmas.  It  begins  on  St.  Andrew’s  day,  or  on 
the  Sunday  before  or  after  it.  •  During  Advent,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  oftaves  of  Epiphany,  the  lolemnizing  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  forbidden  without  a  fpecial  licence. 

ADVENTINE,  adj.  [from  advenio,  adventum,  Lat.] 
Adventitious;  that  which  is  extrinfically  added;  that 
which  comes  from  outward  caufes-;  a  word  fcarcely  in  ufe. 

ADVENTITIOUS,  adj.  [ adventitius ,  Lat.]  Thatwhich 
.advenes;  accidental;  fupervenient ;  extrinfically  added, 
not  effentially  inhereiTt.— Difeafcs  of  continuance  get  an 

adventitious 
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adventitious  flrength  from  cuftom,  bcfidcs  their  material 
Cau'fe  from  the  humours.  Bacon. 

ADVENTIVE,/  [from  advenio,  I,at. ]  The  thing  or 
perfon  that  comes  trom  without :  a  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

ADVENTUAL,  adj.  [from  Advent .]  Relating  to  the 
feafon  of  Advent. 

AD  VENTREM  INSPICIENDUM,/  in  law,  a  writ 
by  which  a  woman  is  to  be  fearched  whether  the  be  with 
child  by  a  former  hufband,  on  her  withholding  of  lands 
from  the  next,  failing  ifl'ue  of  her  own  body. 

ADVENTURE,  f.  [Fr.]  An  accident;  a  chance;  a 
hazard;  an  event  of  which  we  have  no  direction. — The 
general  fummoned  three  caftles ;  one  defperate  of  fuccour, 
and  not  defirous  to  difpute  the  defence,  prelently  yielded; 
but  two  flood  upon  their  adventure.  Hayward. — In  this  fenfe 
is  u fed  the  phrafe,  at  all  adventures,  [d  P  adventure,  Fr.] 
By  chance ;  without  any  rational  fcheme. — Where  the  mind 
does  not  perceive  probable  connection,  there  men’s  opi¬ 
nions  are  the  effeCts  of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  float¬ 
ing  at  all  adventures,  w  ithout  choice  and  without  direction. 
Locke. — The  occaiion  of  cafual  events;  an  enterprife  in 
which  fomething  muft  be  left  to  hazard.  This  noun,  with 
all  its  derivatives,  is  frequently  written  without  ad-,  as, 
venture,  venturous. 

To  Adventure,  v.  n.  [ adventurer ,  Fr.]  To  try  the 
chance  ;  to  dare. — The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among 
you,  which  would  not  adventure  to  fet  the  foie  of  her  foot 
upon  the  ground,  for  delicatenefs  and  tendernefs.  Deuter. 
xxviii.  iG. 

To  Adventure,  v.  a.  To  put  into  the  power  of  chance. 

• — For  my  father  fought  Tor  you,  and  adventured  his  life 
for,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  Midian.  Judges, 
ix.  17. — It  is  often  ufed  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun;  as, 
he  adventured  himfelf. 

Bill  of  Adventure,  f.  among  merchants,  a  writing 
flgned  by  a  merchant,  teflifying  the  goods  mentioned  in  it 
to  be  flipped  on-board  a  certain  vefl'el  belonging  to  ano¬ 
ther  perfon,  who  is  to  run  all  hazards;  the  merchant  on¬ 
ly  obliging  himfelf  to  account  to  him  for* the  produce. 

Adventure-ba  v,  in  Van  Diemen’s  land.  There  is  a 
beautiful  handy  beach,  about  two  miles  long,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Adventure-bay,  formed  to  all  appearance  by  the 
particles  which  the  fea  waflies  from  a  fine  white  fand-ftone. 
This  beach  is  very  well  adapted  for  hauling  a  feine.  Be¬ 
hind  it  is  a  plain,  with  a  brackifli  lake,  out  of  which  are 
caught,  by  angling,  home  bream  and  trout.  The  parts 
adjoining  the  bay  are  moftly  hilly,  and  are  an  entire  foreft 
of  tall  trees,  rendered  almofi  impaflable  by  brakes  of  fern, 
fhrubs,  &c.  The  foil  on  the  flat  land,  and  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  hills,  is  fandy,  or  conflfts  of  a  yellowilh  earth, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  a  reddifh  clay;  but  further  up  the 
hills,  it  is  of  a  grey  tough  caft.  This  country,  upon  the 
whole,  bears  many  marks  of  being  very  dry,  and  the  heat 
appears  to  be  great.  No  mineral  bodies,  nor  ftones  of  any 
other  kind  than  the  white  fand-ftone,  were  obfervea  by  the 
late  navigators ;  nor  could  they  find  any  vegetables  that 
afforded  fubflftence  for  man.  The  foreft-trees  are  all  of 
one  kind,  and  generally  quite  ftraight :  they  bear  elufters 
of  fmall  white  flowers.  The  principal  plants  obferved, 
are  wood-forrel,  milk-wort,  cud-weed,  bell-flower,  gla¬ 
diolus,  famphire,  and  feveral  kinds  of  fern :  the  only 
quadruped,  a  fpecies  of  opofTum,  about  twice  the  fize  of 
a  large  rat.  The  kanguroo,  found  further  northward  in 
New  Holland,  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  to  inhabit  here,  as 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  had  pieces  of  the  Ikin  of  that  ani¬ 
mal.  The  principal  forts  of  birds  in  the  woods  are  brown 
hawks  or  eagles,  crows,  large  pigeons,  yellowilh  paroquets, 
and  a  fpecies  which  they  call  motacilla  cyanea,  from  the 
beautiful  azure  colour  of  its  head  and  neck.  On  the  fhore 
were  lean  feveral  gulls,  black  oyfler-catchers,  or  lea-pies, 
and  plovers  of  a  (tone-colour. 

The  inhabitants  feerri  mild  and  cheerful,  with  little  of 
that  wild  appearance  that  favages  in  general  have.  They 
are  almoft  totally  devoid  of  perfonal  activity  or  genius, 
and  are  nearly  upon  a  par  with  the  wretched  natives  of 
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Terra  del  Fuego.  They  difplay,  however,  fome  contri¬ 
vance  in  their  method  of  cutting  their  arms  and  bodies  in 
lines  of  different  directions,  raifed  above  the  furface  of 
the  fkin.  Their  indifference  for  prefents,  their  general 
inattention,  and  want  of  curiolity,  were  very  remarkable, 
and  teftified  r.o  acutenefs  of  underftanding.  Their  com¬ 
plexion  is  a  dull  black,  which  they  fometimes  heighten  by 
fmutting  their  bodies,  as  was  fuppofed,  from  their  leaving 
a  mark  behind  on  any  clean  fubftance.  Their  hair  is  per¬ 
fectly  woolly,  and  is  clotted  with  greafe  and  red  ochre, 
like  that  of  the  Hottentots.  Their  nofes  are  broad  and 
full,  and  the  lower  part  of  their  face  projects  confidera- 
bly.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  though  they 
are  not  very  quick  or  piercing,  they  give  the  countenance 
a  frank,  cheerful,  and  pleafing,  caft.  They  are,  upon  the 
whole,  well  proportioned,  though  their  belly  is  rather 
protuberant. 

AD  VENTURER,  f.  \_adventurier,  Fr.]  He  that  feeks 
occafionsof  hazard;  lie  that  puts  himfelf  in  the  hands  of 
chance. 

ADVENTURERS,/!  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  ancient 
company  of  merchants  and  traders,  ereCted  for  the  difeo- 
veryof  lands,  territories,  trades,  &c.  unknown.  The  fo- 
cietv  of  adventurers  had  its  rife  in  Burgundy,  and  itsfirll 
effablifliment  from  John  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1248,  being 
known  by  the  name  of  “The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Tho- 
mas-a-Becket.”  It  was  afterwards  tranflated  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  fucceflively  confirmed  by  feveral  of  our  kings* 
under  the  appellation  of  “  Merchant  Adventurers.” 

ADVENTUROUS,  adj.  \_advcntureux,  Fr.]  He  that  is 
inclined  to  adventures;  and,  confequently  bold,  daring, 
courageous.  Applied  to  things,  that  which  is  full  of  ha¬ 
zard;  which  requires  courage;  dangerous. 

ADVENTUROUSLY,  adv.  After  an  adventurous 
manner;  boldly;  daringly. 

ADVFiNTURESOME,  adj.  The  fame  with  Adven¬ 
turous.  A  low  word  fcarcely  ufed  in  writing. 

ADVENTURESOMENESS,/.  The  quality  of  being 
adventurefome. 

ADVERB,/.  [ adverbium ,  Lat.]  A  word  joined  to  a 
verb  or  adjective,  and  folely  applied  to  the  ufe  of  quali¬ 
fying  and  reftraining  the  latitude  of  their  lignification,  by 
the  intimation  of  fome  circumflance  thereof;  as,  of  qua¬ 
lity,  manner,  degree.  Thus  we  fay,  he  runs  fwiftly,  the 
bird  flies  aloft-,  he  lives  virtuoufly,  &c. 

ADVF2RBIAL,  adj.  [ adverbialis ,  Lat.]  Thatwhich  has 
the  quality  or  ftruCture  of  an  adverb. 

ADVERBIALLY,  adv.  [ adverbialiter ,  Lat.]  Like  an 
adverb;  in  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 

ADVFiRSABLE,  adj.  [from  adverfe.~\  Contrary  to; 
oppofite  to. 

ADVFiRSARI  A,  f.  [Lat.  a  book,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  in 
which  debtor  and  creditor  were  let  in  oppolition.]  A  com¬ 
mon-place;  a  book  to  note  in. 

ADVERSARY,/  [ adverfaire ,  Fr.  adverfarius,  Lat.] 
An  opponent ;  antagonift ;  enemy  :  generally  applied  to 
thofe  that  have  verbal  or  judicial  quarrels;  as,  controvert- 
ifts  or  litigants:  fometimes  to  an  opponent  in  Angle  com¬ 
bat.  It  may  fometimes  imply  an  open  profefiion  of  enmi¬ 
ty;  as,  we  fay,  a  fecret  enemy  is  w'orfe  titan  an  open  ad - 
verfary.. — An  adverfary  makes  a  ftricter  fearch  into  ns,  and 
diicovers  every  flaw  and  imperfection  in  our  tempers.  A 
friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues  ;  an  enemy  inflames  his 
crimes.  Addifon. 

ADVERSATIVE,  adj.  \_adverfativus,  Lat.]  A  term  of 
grammar,  applied  to  a  word  which  makes  fome  oppolition 
or  variety  ;  as,  in  this  fentence :  This  diamond  is  orient, 
but  it  is  rough.  But  is  an  adv  erf  ad  ve  conjunction. 

ADVF1RSATOR,/  in  antiquity,  a  fervantwho  attend¬ 
ed  the  rich  in  returning  from  fupper,  to  give  them  notice 
of  any  obftacles  in  the  way,  at  which  they  might  be  apt  to 
Humble. 

ADVERSE,  adj.  [ adverfus ,  Lat.]  In  profe  it  has  now 
the  accent  on  the  firft  fyllable ;  in  verfe,  it  is  accented  on 
the  firll  by  Shakefpeare;  on  either,  indifferently,  by  Mil- 
3  ton; 
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ton ;  on  the  lofty  by  Dry  den ;  on  the  firft,  by  Rofcommon. 
Adting  in  contrary  diredtions;  as,  two  bodies  in  collifion. 
Figuratively,  contrary  to  the  with  or  defire ;  thence,  ca¬ 
lamitous;  afflictive;  pernicious.  It-is oppofed  to profper- 
ous.  Perfonally  opponent ;  the.  perfon  .that  counteracts 
another,  or  contents,  any  thing. 

ADVERSITY,/  [adverfte,  Fr.]  Affliction;  calamity;,, 
that  is,  oppofition  to.  our  wiflies.  The  caufe  of  our  for- 
row;  affliCtiop;  misfortune.  In  this,  fenfe  it  may  have  a 
plural.  The  ftate.of  uohappinefs.;  miiferyh 

Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  hdverfity. 

Which  like  the  toad,  ugly 'and  venomous; 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.  Shakefpeare ;  • 

ADVERSELY,  adv.  In  an. adverfe  manner;  oppofite- 
Ly;  unfortunately. 

To  ADVERT,  v.  n.  [advcrto,  Lat. ]  -To  attend  to;  to 
regard;  toobferve;  with  the  particle  to  before  the  objeCt 
of  regard. — The'  mind  of  man  being  .not  capable  at  once 
to  advert  to  more  than  one  thing,  a  particular  ,view  and. 
examination  ■  of  fuch  an  innumerable  number  of.  vail  bo¬ 
dies  will  afford  matter  of  admiration.  Ray. — We  fome-; 
times -fay,  To  advert  the  mind  to  an  object, 

.ADVERTENCE,  /.  Attention, to;  regard  to.;  confir 
deration.  ...  .  . .  ,  .  .. 

ADVERTENCY*  /-The  fame  with  .Advertence., 
Attention;  regard;  heedfulpefs.  . 

ADVERTENT,  adj.  Attentive;  vigilant;  heedful. -n-. 
This  requires  choice-  parts,  great  attention. of  mind,  fe-. 
queftrafipn  from  the  importunity  of  fecular  employments,, 
and  a,  long  advertent  and-  deliberate  connexing  of  confe-, 
quents. .  Hale. 

To  ADVERTISE,.!/,  a.  [ advertir ,  Fr.  It  is.now  fpoken, 
with  the.  papent.  upon  thedaft  fyllable ;  but.  appears  to  have, 
been  anciently  accented  on  the  fecond.]  To,  inform  ano7. 
ther;  to  give  intelligence ;  -with  an.accufative  of  the  per¬ 
fon  informed.  To  inform;  to  give  notice ;  with  (/before 
the  fubjedt  of-  information. .  Togive  notice,  of  any  thing 
by  means  of  an  advertifement  in  the  public  prints  ;  as,. 
He  advertifed  his  lofs.  ■ 

A D V E RT I S E M ENT,  /  [advertijfcment^  IT.]  Inftruc- 
tion;  admonition.  Intelligence  ;  information.  Notice  of 
any  thing  publifhed  in  a  paper  of  intelligence. 

ADVERTISER,  f  [-advertifeur^  Fr.  ]  He  that  gives  in¬ 
telligence  or  information.  The  paper  in  which.advertife- 
ments  are  publifhed, 

ADVERTISING,  part.  adj.  Adtive  in  giving  intelli¬ 
gence;  monitory:  a  word  fcarcely  now  in  ufe. 

To  ADVESPERATE,  y.  n.  -[ advefpero,  Lat.]  To  draw, 
towards  evening. 

ADVICE,  /  [avis,  advis,  Fr.  from  advifo,  low  Lat.] 
Counfel;  inftrudtion:  except  that.inftrudtion  implies,  fu- 
periority,  and  advice  may.be  given :b.y  equals  of  inferiors.! 

O  troubled,  weak,' and  coward,  as' thou- art  !  ' 

Without  thy  poor  advice,  the  faffing- heart  •  ’  : 

To  worfe  extremes  with' fwifter  fteps  would  run; 

Not  fav’d  by  virtue,  yet  by  vice  undone.  Prior. 

Reflections;  prudent  confideration:  as,  He- always  aCis 
with  gooi ^..adyioq.  ,  Confultation;  deliberation:  with-.the 
particle  with. — Great  princes,  taking  advice  with  wor-kmep, 
with  no  lefs  coft,  fet  their  things  together.  Bflcon. — Intel¬ 
ligence:  as,  The  merchants  received  advice-  of  their  lofs.- 
This  fenfe  is  fomewhat  low,  and  chiefly  commercial.  , 

Advice-boat,/.  A  vefle-1'.  employed  to; bring, intelli¬ 
gence.  .  .  . 

ADVISABLE,  adj.  Prudent;  fit  tosbeadvifed. — Some, 
judge  it advi fable  for  a  man. to  aecount-with  his  heart  eve¬ 
ry  day;  and  this,  no  doubt, -is  the  belt  and  fuyefl,  courfe,; 
for  frill  the  oftener,  the  better.  South. :: 

ADVISABLENESS,/.  The  quality  of  beingadvife- 
able.or.fit;  fitnefs;  propriety.. 

To  ADVISE;  y.  a.-[advifer,  Fr.]  Tocounfei:  with  the 
particie  to  before-the.  thing -advifed.-r-I  -would  advife  all 
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gentlemen  to  learn  pierchants’  accounts,  and  not  to  think  it 
a  .-Ik  ill  that  belongs  not  to  them.  Locke. — To  give  in  forma-' 
tion ;  to  inform ;  to  make  acquainted  with  any  thing :  of¬ 
ten  w'ith  .the  particle  of  before  the  thing  told. 

,7b  Ad.vise,  v.  n.  To  confult:  with  the  particle  with 
before  the  perfon  confulted;  as,  He  advijed  with  hits  com¬ 
panions.  Toconfider;  to  deliberate. 

ADVISED,  part.  adj.  Acting  with  deliberation  and 
delign ;  prudent ;  wife.  Perforiried-'  with  deliberation ; ' 
done  on  purpofe ;  adted  with  defign : 

’  •  Th’ Almighty  Father,  where  he  fits 
Shrin’d  in  his  fandtuary  of  heav’n  fecure, 

Confulting  on  the  fuyn  of  things  forefeen, 

This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis'd.  Milton'. 

ADVISEDLY,  adv.  Soberly;  heedfully;  deliberately; 
purpofely;  by  defign;.  prudently. — This,  book,  advifcdlyo 
read  and  diligently  followed  but  one  year  at  home,  would 
(jo  more  good  than  three  years  travel  abroad.  Afcham. 

ADVISEDNESS,  /  Deliberation;  cool  and  prudent 
,  procedure. — While  things  are  in  agitation,  private  men 
may  modeftly-  tender  their  thoughts  to  the  confideration  of* 
tliofe  that  are  in  authority ;  to  whofe  care  it  belongeth,  in 
preferibing. concerning  indifferent  things,  to  proceed  with 
all  juft  advifednefs  and  moderation.  Sounder f on. 

ADVISEMENT,/.  [advifement,  Fr.]  Counfel;  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  taken  likewife,  in  old  writers,  forprudence 
and  circumfpedtion.  It  is  now,  in  both  fenfes,  antiquated. 

A D  V I S E R ,  f.  The  perfon  that  adyifes,  or  gives  co u ri¬ 
fe  1  ;  a  counfellor.  .  , 

•  ADULA,  anciently  a  mountain  in  .Rhcetia,  or  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Grifons,  part  of  the'  Alps,  in  which  are  the- 
fountains  of  the  Rhine;  now  St.  Godhardsf 

ADULATION,  /.  [ 'adulation ,  Fr.  adulatio,  Lat.]  Flat-' 
tery;  high  compliment. 

ADULATOR,  f.  [adulator^  Lat.]  A  flatterer. 

ADULATORY,  adj.  [adulator  iusy%. at.]  Flattering; 
full  of  compliments.  . 

ADULE,  Or  Adu lis,  anciently  a  town  of  Egypt,  built 
by  fugitive  Haves,  diftant  from  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea 
twenty  ftadia.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants  Adulitae. 

ADULT,  adj.  [adultus,  Lat.]  Grown  up  ;  paft  the  age 
of  infancy  and  weaknefs. 

Adult,  f.  A  perfon  above  the  age  of  infancy,  or'grown 
to  fome  degree  of  ftrength ;  fometimes  full-grOwn :  a  word 
ufed  chiqfly  by  medicinal  writers. — -The  depreflionof  the 
cranium,  without  a  fradture,  can  but  feldom  occur;  and 
then  it  happens  to  children,  whofe  bones  are  more  pliable 
and  foft  than  thofe  of  adults.  Sharp. 

ADUI.TNESS,/.  The  ftate  of  being  adult. 

.  To  ADULTER,  v.  a.  [adulterer,  Fr.  adultcro,  Lat.]  To 
commit  adultery  with  another:  a  w-ord  pot  claffical. 

ADULTERANT,  f.  [ adulterans ,  Lat.].  The  perfon  or 
thing  which  adulterates. 

To  ADULTERATE,  v.a.  [adulterer,  Fr.  adultcro,  Lat.  ] 
To  commit.adoltqry.  To  corrupt  by  fome  foreign  admix¬ 
ture;  to  contaminate. — The  prefent  war  has  fo  adulterated 
pur  tongue  with,  ftrange  words,  that  it  would  be  impofli- 
ble  for  one  of  our  great-grandfathers  to  know  what  his 
pofterity  have  been  doing.  SpeELator. 

Adulterate,  adj.  Tainted  with  the  guilt  of  adulte-  ' 
ry.  Corrupted  -witb.fome  foreign  mixture. 

„  ADULTER ATENE,SS,/..  The  quality  or  Hate  of  be-  ' 
irig  adulterate,  or  counterfeit. 

ADULTERATION,./.  The  act  of  adulterating  .  of 
corrupting  by  foreign. mixture ;  contamination.  1  he  Hate 
of  being  adulterated,  or  contaminated* 

,  We  haye  law’s  againft  the  adulteration. of  coffee,  tea,  to¬ 
bacco,  fnuff,  wine,  beer,  bread,  .wax,  hair-powder,  &c. 

Adulteration  of  Coin,, properly  imports  the  mat 
.  king  or  carting  of  a  wrong  .metal,  or  .with  too  bafe  or  too 
much. alloy.  Adulterations  of  coins  are  effedted  divers 
ways;  as,  by  forging  another  ftam.p  or  infeription;  by 
.mixing  impure  metals  with  the  gold  or  filver :  molt  pro'- 
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perly,  by  making  ufe  of  a  wrong  metal,  or  an  Undue  al¬ 
loy,  or  too  great  an  admixture  of  the  baler  metals  with 
gold  or  filver. 

To  adulterate  or  debafe  the  current  coin,  is  a  capital 
crime  in  all  nations.  The  ancients  punilhed  it  with  great 
feverity :  among  the  Egyptians  both  hands  were  cut  off; 
and,  by  the  civil  law,  the  offender  was  thrown  to  wild 
beads.  The  emperor  Tacitus  enabled,  that  counterfeiting 
the  coin  (hould  be  capital ;  and  under  Conltantine  it  was 
made  treafon,  as  it  is  alfo  among  us. 

ADULTERER,/  [adulter,  Lat.]  The  perfon  guilty 
of  adultery : 

"With  what  impatience  mud  the  mufe  behold 
The  wife  by  her  procuring  hulband  fold; 

Eor,  though  the  law  makes  null  th’  adulterer's  deed 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  fucceed.  Dryden . 

ADULTERESS,/.  Awoman  that  commits  adultery. — 
The  Spartan  ladv  replied,  when  fhe  wasalked,  What  was 
the  punilhment  for  adulterrjes?  There  are  no  fuch  things 
here. 

An  adulterefs,  by  our  law,  undergoes  no  temporal  pu¬ 
nilhment  whatever,  except  the  lofs  of  her  dower;  and  (he 
does  not  lofe  even  that,  if  her  hulband  is  weak  enough  to 
be  reconciled  to  her,  and  cohabit  with  her  after  the  offence 
committed.  13  Edw.  I.  cap.  34. 

ADULTERINE,/  [ adulterine ,  Fr.  adulterinus ,  Lat.] 
A  child  born  of  an  adulterefs :  a  term  of  canon  law. 

ADULTEROUS,  adj.  [adulter,  Lat.]  Guilty  of  adul¬ 
tery. — An  adulterous  perfon  is  tied  to  reilitution  of  the  in¬ 
jury,  fo  far  as  it  is  reparable;  and  to  make  provifion  for 
the  children,  that  they  may  not  injure  the  legitimate. 
.Taylor. 

ADULTERY,/  [adultcrium,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  bed  of  a  married  perfon.  Punilhments  have  been 
annexed  to  adultery  in  mod  ages  and  nations,  though  of 
different  degrees  of  feverity.  In  many  it  has  been  capi¬ 
tal  ;  in  others  venial,  and  attended  only  with  flight  pecu¬ 
niary  mulcts.  Some  of  the  penalties  are  ferious,  and  even 
cruel ;  others  of  a  jocofe  and  humorous  kind.  Even  con¬ 
trary  thingshave  been  enabled  as  punilhments  for  adultery. 
By  fome  laws,  the  criminals  are  forbid  marrying  toge¬ 
ther,  in  cafe  they  became  Angle  ;  by  others,  they  are  for¬ 
bid  to  marry  any  befides  each  other  ;  by  fome,  they  are  in¬ 
capacitated  from  ever  committing  the  like  crime  again ; 
by  others,  they  are  glutted  with  it  till  it  becomes  down¬ 
right  naufeous. 

Among  the  rich  Greeks,  adulterers  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
deem  themfelves  by  a  pecuniary  fine  ;  the  woman’s  father, 
in  fuch  cafes,  returned  the  dower  he  had  received  from  her 
hulband,  which  fome  think  was  refunded  by  the  adulte¬ 
rer.  Another  punilhment  among  thole  people  was,  put¬ 
ting  out  the  eyes  of  adulterers. 

The  Athenians  had  an  extraordinary  way  of  punifliing 
adulterers,  praftifed  at  lead  on  the  poorer  fort,  who  were 
not  able  to  pay  the  fines.  This  was  an  awkward  fort  of 
empalement,  performed  by  thrufting  one  of  the  largelt  ra¬ 
dices  up  the  anus  of  the  adulterer,  or,  in  defect  thereof,  a 
filh  with  a  large  head,  called  mugil,  “  mullet.”  Alcaeus  is 
faid  to  have  died  this  way,  though  it  is  doubted  whether 
the  punilhment  was  reputed  mortal.  Juvenal  and  Catul¬ 
lus  fpeak  of  this  cuftom  as  received  alfo  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  though  not  authorifed  by  an  exprefs  lavy,  as  it  was 
among  the  Greeks. 

There  are  various  conjectures  concerning  the  ancient 
punilhment  of  adultery  among  the  Romans.  Some  will 
have  it  to  have  been  made  capital  by  a  law  of  Romulus, 
and  again  by  the  twelve  tables.  Others,  that  it  was  firlt 
made  capital  by  Augultus  ;  and  others,  not  before  the  em¬ 
peror  Conltantine.  The  truth  is,  the  punilhment  in  the 
early  days  was  very  various,  much  being  left  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  hulband  and  parents  of  the  adulterous  wife,  who 
exercifed  it  differently,  rather  with  the  filence  and  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  magiftrate  than  any  formal  authority  front 
him.  Thus 've  are  told,  the  wife’s  father  was  allowed  to 
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kill  both  parties,  when  caught  in  the  fad,  provided  he  did 
it  immediately,  killed  both  together,  and  as  it  were  with 
one  blow.  The  fame  power  ordinarily  was  not  indulged 
the  hulband,  except  the  crime  were  committed  with  fome 
mean  or  infamous  perfon  ;  though,  in  other  cafes,  if  his 
rage  carried  him  to  put  them  to  death,  he  was  not  punilhed 
as  a  murderer.  On  many  occafions,  however,  revenge  was 
not  carried  fo  far  ;  but  mutilating,  caftrating,  cutting  off 
the  ears,  nofes,  &c.  ferved  the  turn.  The  punilhment  al¬ 
lotted  by  the  lex  Julia,  was  not,  as  many  have  imagined, 
death  ;  but  rather  banilhment,  or  deportation,  being  in¬ 
terdicted  fire  and  water  :  though  OCtavius  appears,  in  fe- 
veral  inltances,  to  have  gone  beyond  his  own  law,  and  to 
have  put  adulterers  to  death.  Under  Macrinus,  many 
were  burnt  at  a  (take.  Conltantine  firlt  by  law  made  the 
crime  capital.  Under  Conftantius  and  Conltans,  adulte¬ 
rers  were  burnt,  or  fewed  in  facks  and  thrown  into  the  fea. 
Under  Leo  and  Marcian,  the  penalty  was  abated  to  perpe¬ 
tual  banilhment,  or  cutting  off  the  nofe.  ’  Under  Jultinian, 
a  farther  mitigation  was  granted,  at  lead  in  favour  of  the 
wife,  who  was  only  to  be  fcourged,  lofe  her  dower,  and 
be  Ihut  up  in  a  monadery;  after  two  years,  the  hulband 
was  at  liberty  to  take  her  back  again;  if  he  refufed,  flie 
was  Ihaven,  and  made  a  nun  for  life  :  but  it  dill  remained 
death  in  the  hulband.  Tl»e  reafon  alleged  for  this  dif-  \ 
ference  is,  that  the  woman  is  the  weaker  velfel. 

Under  Theodofius,  women  conviCted  of  this  crime  were 
punilhed  after  a  very  Angular  manner,  viz.  by  a  public 
condupration;  being  locked  up  in  a  narrow  cell,  and  forc¬ 
ed  to  admit  to  their  embraces  all  the  men  that  would  ofl'er 
themfelves.  To  this  end,  the  gallants  were  todrefs  them¬ 
felves  on  purpofe,  having  feveral  little  bells  fadened  to 
their  clothes,  the  tinkling  of  which  gave  notice  to  thofe 
without  of  every  motion.  This  cudont  was  again  abolilh- 
ed  by  the  fame  prince. 

By  the  Jewilh  law,  adultery  was  punilhed  by  death  in 
both  parties,  where  they  were  both  married,  or  only  the 
woman.  The  Jews  had  a  particular  method  of  trying,  or 
rather  purging,  an  adulterefs,  ora  woman  fufpebtedof  the 
crime,  by  making  her  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  jealoufy  ; 
which,  if  fhe  were  guilty,  made  her  fwell. 

Among  the  Mingrelians,  according  to  Chardin,  adulte¬ 
ry  is  punilhed  with  the  forfeiture  of  a  hog,  which  is  ufual- 
ly  eaten  in  good  friendlhip  between  the  gallant,  the  adul¬ 
terefs,  and  the  cuckold.  In  fome  parts  of  the  Indies,  it  is 
faid  any  man’s  wife  is  permitted  to  proditute  herfelf  to  him 
who  will  give  an  elephant  for  the  ufe  of  her  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
puted  no  fmall  glory  to  her  to  have  been  rated  fo  high. 
Adultery  is  faid  to  be  fo  frequent  at  Ceylon,  that  not  a  wo¬ 
man  butpraClifes  it,  notwithdanding  its  being  punifhable 
with  death.  Among  the  Japanefe,  and  divers  other  na¬ 
tions,  adultery  is  only  penal  in  the  woman.  Among  the 
AbyfAnians,  the  crime  of  the  hulband  is  faid  to  be  only 
punilhed  on  the  innocent  wife.  In  the  Marian  iflands,  on 
the  contrary,  the  woman  is  not  punifhable  for  adultery  ; 
but  if  the  man  go  adray  he  pays  feverely :  the  wife  and 
her  relations  wade  his  lands,  turn  him  out  of  his  houfe, 
&c.  Among  the  Chinefe,  adultery  is  not  capital;  for  it 
is  faid  that  fond  parents  will  make  a  Contract  for  their 
daughters’  future  hulbands  to  allow  them  the  indulgence 
of  a  gallant. 

In  Spain,  they  punilhed  adultery  in  men  by  cutting  off 
that  part  which  had  been  theindrument  of  the  crime.  In 
Poland,  before  Chridianity  was  edablifhed,  they  punilhed 
adultery  and  fornication  in  a  very  particular  manner  :  the 
criminal  they  carried  to  the  market-place,  and  there  fad¬ 
ened  him  by  the  tedicles  with  a  nail ;  laying  a  razor  with¬ 
in  his  reach,  and  leaving  him  under  a  necellity,  either  of 
doing  judice  upon  himfelf  or  of  peri  living  in  that  condition. 

The  Saxons  formerly  burnt  the  adulterefs,  and  over 
her  alhes  erefted  a  gibbet,  whereon  the  adulterer  was 
hanged.  In  this  kingdom,  likewife,  adultery,  by  the  an¬ 
cient  laws,  was  feverely  punilhed.  King  Edmund  the 
Saxon  ordered  adultery  to  be  punilhed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  homicide  ;  and  Canute  the  Dane  ordered  that  a  man 

who 
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who  committed  adultery  (hould  be  baniftted,  and  that  the 
woman  thould  have  her  nofe  and  ears  cut  off.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  I.  it  was  punilhed  with  the  lofs  of  eyes  and  ge¬ 
nitals. 

In  England  adultery  is  a  crime  left  by  our  laws  to  the 
coercion  of  the  fpiritual  courts  ;  yet,  confideredas  a  civil 
injury,  the  law  gives  a  fatisfaftion  to  the  hufband  for  it 
by  action  of  trefpafs.w  et  amzlsagainft  the  adulterer,  where¬ 
in  the  damages  recovered  are  ul'ually  very  large  and  ex¬ 
emplary.  3  Blackjl.  139. 

As  to  the  moral  turpitude  of  this  offence,  forne  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  deny  or  explain  it  away  by  various 
arguments,  and  even  by  an  appeal  to  fcripture.  On  the 
part  of  the  man  who  folicits  the  chaftity  of  a  married  wo¬ 
man,  it  certainly  includes  the  crime  of  seduction,  and 
is  attended  with  mifchief  ftill  more  complicated  and  exten- 
five:  it  creates  a  new  fufferer,  the  injured  hufband,  upon 
whofe  (implicity  and  affection  is  inflicted  a  wound  the  molt 
painful  and  incurable  that  human  nature  knows.  The 
infidelity  of  the  woman  is  aggravated  by  cruelty  to  her 
children,  who  are  generally  involved  in  their  parents’ 
fhame,  and  always  made  unhappy  by  their  quarrel. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  thefe  confequences  ought  lefs 
t<5  be  attributed  to  the  crime  than  to  the  difcovery.  But 
in  the  firll  place,  the  crime  could  not  be  difcovered  un- 
lefs  it  were  committed,  and  the  commiflion  is  never  fecure 
from  difcovery.  2dly,  If  adulterous  connections  were 
allowable  whenever  the  parties  could  hope  to  efcape  de¬ 
tection,  which  is  the  conclufion  to  which  this  argument 
leads,  the  hufband  would  be  left  no  other  fecurity  for  his 
wife’s  chaftity  than  in  her  want  of  opportunity  or  temp¬ 
tation  :  which  would  probably  deter  moft  men  from  marry¬ 
ing  ;  or  render  marriage  a  ftate  of  continual  jealoufy  and 
alarm  to  the  hufband,  which  would  end  in  the  flavery  and 
confinement  of  the  wife. 

The  marriage-vow  is  “witneffed  before  God,”  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  circumftances  of  folemnity  and  religion 
which  approach  to  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The  married 
offender,  therefore,  incurs  a  crime  little  fliort  of  perjury, 
and  the  fedu&ion  of  a  married  woman  is  little  lefs  than 
fubornation  of  perjury: — and  this  guilt  is  independent 
of  the  difcovery. 

But  the  ufual  apology  for  adultery  is  the  prior  tranf- 
grefiion  of  the  other  party  ;  and  fo  far,  indeed,  as  the  bad 
elfeCts  of  adultery  are  anticipated  by  the  conduCt  of  the 
hufband  or  wife  who  offends  firfl,  the  guilt  of  the  fecond 
offender  is  extenuated.  But  this  can  never  amount  to  a 
jollification  ;  unlefs  it  could  be  fliewn  that  the  obligation 
of  the  marriage -vow  depends  upon  the  condition  of  reci¬ 
procal  fidelity ;  a  conft ruCtion  which  appears  founded 
neither  in  expediency,  nor  in  the  terms  of  the  vow,  nor  in 
the  defign  of  the  legiflature  which  prefcribed  the  mar¬ 
riage-rite. 

It  has  been  controverted,  whether  adultery  may  be  law¬ 
fully  committed  in  war,  with  the  enemies’  wives  ?  The 
anfwer  is  in  the  negative,  and  the  authorifed  praCtice  of 
civilized  nations  is  agreeable  to  this.  It  has  alfo  been  a 
famous  queflion,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  woman  to  com¬ 
mit  adultery  with  the  confent  of  her  hufband,  and  for  the 
procuring  fome  great  good  to  him  ?  St.  Auftin  apparent¬ 
ly  allows  of  it;  at  leafl,  does  not  condemn  it. 

It  has  likewife  been  a  difpute,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
one  of  the  parties  married  to  commit  adultery,  with  the 
confent  of  the  other,  for  the  fake  of  having  children  ?  Of 
which  we  have  inftances  in  Abraham,  who,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  converfed  with  Hagar ;  and  likewife  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Pollman,  a  German  profelfor,  has 
a  differtation  on  the  hufband’s  right  to  alienate  his  wife’s 
body  to  another’s  ufe. 

It  is  much  difputed,  w hether  adultery  diffolves  the  bond 
of  matrimony,  and  be  a  fufhcient  caufeof  divorce,  fo  that 
the  parties  may  marry  again.  This  was  allowed  in  the 
ancient  church,  and  is  ftill  continued  in  the  Greek  as  well 
x  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinift  churches.  Romanifls,  how¬ 
ever,  difallow  of  it,  and  the  council  of  Trent  even  ana- 
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thematizeifthofe  who  maintained  it ;  though  the  canon  of 
anathematization  was  mitigated  in  deference  to  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice,  in  fome  of  whofe  dominions,  as  Zant, 
Ce'phalonia,  &c.  the  contrary  ufage  obtains.  Theeccle- 
fialtical  courts  in  England  fo  far  agree  with  the  Papifts, 
that  they  only  grant  a  divorce  a  menfa  tt  thoro ,  in  cafe 
of  adultery  j  fo  that  a  complete  divorce,  to  enable  the 
parties  to  marry  again,  cannot  be  had  without  an  act  of 
parliament. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  cuftoms,  for  the 
punillunent  or  fine  impofed  for  that  offence,  or  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  profecuting  for  it.  In  which  fenfe,  adulterium 
amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  the  Saxons  call  legerwita. 

Adultery  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  a  more  extenfive 
fenfe,  for  any  fpecies  of  impurity  or  crime  againft  the 
virtue  of  chaftity  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  divines  underftand  the 
feventh  commandment. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  in  fcripture,  for 
idolatry,  or  departing  from  the  true  God  to  the  worlhip 
of  a  falfe  one. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed,  in  eccelefiaftical  writers,  for  a 
perfon’s  invading  or  intruding  into  abifliopric  during  the 
former  bifhop’s  life.  The  reafon  of  the  appellation  is, 
that  a  bifhop  is  fuppofed  to  contract  a  kind  of  Ipiritual 
marriage  with  his  church. 

Adultery  is  alfo  ufed  in  ancient  naturalifts,  for  the 
aft  of  ingrafting  one  plant  upon  another.  In  which  fenfe 
Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  adulteries  of  trees,  arborum  adultcria, 
which  he  reprefents  as  contrary  to  nature,  and  a  piece  of 
luxury,  or  needlefs  refinement. 

ADUMBRANT,  adj.  That  which  gives  a  flight  re- 
femblance. 

To  ADUMBRATE,  v.  a.  \_adumbro,  Lat.]  To  fhadow 
out;  to  give  a  flight  likenefs ;  to  exhibit  a  faint  refem- 
blance,  like  that  which  ihadows  afford  of  the  bodies  which 
they  reprefent. — Heaven  is  defigned  for  our  reward,  as 
well  as  refcue ;  and  therefore  is  adumbrated  by  all  thofe 
pofitive  excellencies  which  can  endear  or  recommend. 

ADUMBRATION,  f.  The  act  of  adumbrating,  or 
giving  a  flight  and  imperfect  reprefentation.  The  flight 
and  imperfect  reprefentation  of  a  thing  ;  a  faint  fketch. 

ADUNATION,/i  [from  ad  and  unus,  Lat.]  The  ftate 
of  being  united  ;  union :  a  word  of  little  ufe. 

ADUNCITY,y.  [ aduncitas ,  Lat.]  Crookednefs ;  flex¬ 
ure  inwards ;  hookednefs. — There  can  be  no  queition,  but 
the  aduncity  of  the  pounces  and  beaks  of  the  hawks,  is  the 
caufe  of  the  great  and  habitual  immorality  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals.  Arbuthnot. 

ADUNQJJE,  adj.  [ aduncus ,  Lat.]  Crooked;  bending 
inwards  ;  hooked. — The  birds  that  are  fpeakers,  are  par¬ 
rots,  pies,  jays,  daws,  and  ravens  ;  of  which  parrots  have 
an  adunque  bill,  but  the  reft  not.  Bacon. 

ADVOCACY,/".  The  aft  of  pleading;  vindication; 
df fence ;  apology ;  a  word  in  little  ufe. — If  any  there  are 
who  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  antipodes,  or  that 
the  ftars  do  fall,  they  Ihall  not  want  herein  the  applaufe  or- 
advocacy  of  Satan.  Brown. 

ADVOCATE,  J.  {advocatus,  Lat.]  He  that  pleads  the 
caufe  of  another  in  a  court  of  judicature.  He  that  pleads 
any  caufe,  in  whatever  manner,  as  a  controvertift  or  vindi¬ 
cator.  It  is  ufed  with  the  particle  for  before  the  perfon 
or  thing,  in  whofe  favour  the  plea  is  offered.  The  eccle- 
fiaftical  or  church  advocate  was  originally  of  two  forts  : 
either  an  advocate  of  the  caufes  and  intereft  of  the  church, 
retained  as  a  counfellor  and  pleader  of  its  rights  ;  or  an 
advocate  or  patron  of  the  prefentation  or  advovvfon.  Both 
thefe  offices  at  firft  belonged  to  the  founders  of  Churches 
and  convents,  and  their  heirs,  who  were  bound  to  protect 
and  defend  their  churches,  as  well  as  to  nominate  and  pre- 
fent  to  them.  The  Romans,  in  the  firft  ages  of  their  irate, 
held  the  profeflion  of  an  advocate  in  great  honour;  and 
the  feats  of  their  bar  were  crowded  with  lenators  and  con- 
fuls  ;  they,  whofe  voices  commanded  the  people,  thinking 
it  an  honour  to  be  employed  in  defending  them.  They 
were  Ityled  comites,  honorati,  darjftmi,  apd  even  patroni ; 
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as  if  their  clients  were  not  lefs  obliged7  to  thei#thani  free'd 
men  to  their  matters.  The  bar  was  hb.t  at  that  time  venal. 
Thofe  who  alpired  to  honours  and  office's  took  this  wav 
of  gaining  an  mtered  in  the  people,  and  always  pleaded' 
gratis.  But  no  fooner  were  luxury  and  corruption  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  commonwealth,  than  the  bar  became  a 
ffiarer  in  them.  Then  it  was  that  the  fenators  let  out  their 
voices  for  pay,  and  zeal  and  eloquence  were  fold  to  the 
highed  bidder.  To  put  a  dop  to  this  abufe,  the  tribune 
Cincius  procured  a  law  to  be  paired,  called  from  him  Lex 
Cincia,  whereby  the  advocates were  forbidden  to  take  any 
money  of  their  clients.  It  had  before  this  been  prohibit¬ 
ed  the  advocates  to  take  any  prefents  or  gratuities  for 
their  pleading.  The  emperor  Augudus  added  a  penalty 
to  it:  notwithdanding  which,  the  advocates  played  their 
part  fo  well,  that  the  emperor  Claudius  thought  it  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumftance,  when  he  obliged  them  not  to 
take  above  eight  great  fefterces,  which  are  equivalent  to 
about  64I.  derling,  for  pleading  each  caufe. 

Advocate  of  a  City,  in  the  German  polity,  a  ma¬ 
gi  d  rate  appointed  in  the  emperor’s  name  to  adminider 
jultice. 

Confijlori'al  Advocate^;  officers  of  the  confiftory  at 
Rome,  w'ho  plead  in  all  oppofitions  to  thedifpofal  of  be¬ 
nefices  in  that  court:  they  are  ten  in. number. 

EleElive  Advocates,  thofe  chofen  by  the  abbot,  bi- 
Ihop,  or  chapter  ;  a  particular  licence  being  had  from  the 
king  or  prince  for  that  purpofe.  The  elections  were  ori¬ 
ginally  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  count  of  the  province. 

Feudal  Advocates.  Thefe  were  of  the  military  kind, 
who,  to  make  them  more  zealous  for  the  intereft  of  the 
church,  had  lands  granted  them  in  fee,  which  they  held 
of  the  church,  and  did  homage,  and  took  an  oath  of  fide¬ 
lity  to  the  bilhop  or  abbot.  Thefe  were  to  lead  the  vaf- 
fals  of  the  church  to  war,  not  only  in  private  quarrels  of 
the  church  itfelf,  but  in  military  expeditions  for  the  king’s 
fervice,  in  which  they  were  the  ftandard-bearers  of  their 
churches. 

Fifcal  Advocate,  \_ffci  advocatus,"]  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  an  officer  of  Hate  under  the  Roman  emperors,  who 
pleaded  in  all  caufes  wherein  the  ffcus,  or  private  trea¬ 
sury,  was  concerned. 

juridical  Advocates,  in  the  middle  age,  were  thofe 
who  from  attending  caufes  in  the  court  of  the  comes,  or 
count  of  the  province,  became  judges  themfelves,  and 
held  courts  of  their  vaffals  thrice  a-year,  under  the  name 
of  the  tria  placita  generalia.  In  confideration  of  this  fur¬ 
ther  fervice,  they  had  a  particular  allowance  of  one  third 
part  of  all  fines,  or  mulfts,  impeded  on  defaulters,  &c. 
befides  a  proportion  of  diet  for  themfelves  and  fervants. 

Matricular  Advocates,  were  the  advocates  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  or  cathedral  churches. 

Military  Advocates,  thofe  appointed  for  the  defence 
of  the  church,  rather  by  arms  and  authority  than  by 
pleading  and  eloquence.  Thefe  were  introduced  in  the 
times  of  confufion,  when  every  perfon  was  obliged  to 
maintain  their  own  property  by  force  ;  biffiops  and  ab¬ 
bots  not  being  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  the  fcholaftic 
or  gowned  advocates  being  equally  unacquainted  with 
them,  recourfe  was  had  to  knights,  noblemen,  foldiers, 
or  even  to  princes. 

Nominative  Advocates,  thofe  appointed  by  a  king  or 
pope.  Sometimes  the  churches  petitioned  kings,  See.  to 
appoint  them  an  advocate  ;  at  other  times  this  was  done 
of  their  own  accord.  By  fome  regulations,  no  perfon  was 
capable  of  being  elefted  advocate,  unlefs  he  had  an  edate. 
in  land  in  the  fame  county. 

Regular  Advocates,  thofe  duly  formed  and  qualified 
for  their  profeflion,  by  a  proper  courfe  of  ftudy,  the  re- 
quifite  oath,  fubfeription,  licence,  &c. 

Subordinate  Advocates,  thofe  appointed  by  other  fu- 
perior  ones,  ailing  under  them,  and  accountable  to  them. 
There  were  various  reafons  for  the  creation  of  thefe  fubor- 
dinate  advocates  ;  as,  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  advocate,  his  being  detained  In  war,  or  being  involv- 
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ed  in  other  affairs  ;  but  chiefly  the  too"  great  di-dance  of 
fome  of  the  church-lands,  and  their  lying  in  the  domi-  ' 
nions  of  foreign  princes. 

Supreme  or  Sovereign  Advocates,  were  thofe  who  had 
the  authority  in  chief";  but  ailed  by  deputies  or" fubordi- ■ 
nate  advocates..  Thefe  were  called  alfo  principal,  greater  + ’■ 
and  fometiities  general,  advocates.  Such  in  many  cafes 
were  kings,  &c.  when  either  they  had  been  chofen  adyo-i 
cates,  or  becaine  fuch  by  being  founders  or  endpWers  of 
churches.  Princes  had  alfo  another  title  to  advocateffiip,  1  ’ 
fome  of  them  pretendihg’to  be  advocati  riati  of  the  churches 
within  their  dominions.  •  ’  *  •  •: 

Advocates',  in  the  Englifli  coiirts,  are  itrore  •gene-:  ! 
rally  called  counfel.  See  Counsel.  "  .  :  ' 

Faculty  of  Advocates,  in’Sco'tlarid,  a  refpeftable  bo¬ 
dy  of  lawyers,  who  plead  in  all  caufes  before  thev  Courts 
of  Seffion,  'Judiciary,  and  Exchequer.  They  are  alfo  in- 
titled  to  plead  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  other  fupremo 
courts  in  England. 

Lord  Advocate,'  or  King’s  Advocate,  one  of  the 
eight  great  officers  of  date  in  Scotland, 'who  as  fuch  fat  in 
parliament  without  eleition.  He  is  the'  principal  crown- 
lawyer  in  Sfcotland.  His  bufinefs  is  to  aft-as  a  public  pro  - 
fecutor,  and  to  plead  in  all  caufes  that  concern  the  crown: 

ADVOCATION,  f.  The  office  or  act  of  - pleading; 
plea;  apology. 

ADVOLATION,  f.  \_advolot  'advolatuin,  Lat. ]  The  a6t 
of  flying  to  fomething..  ■' 

ADVOLUTION,_/i  \_advolutio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  roll¬ 
ing  to  fomething. 

ADVOUTRY,y.  [ avoutrie ,  Fr.]  Adultery.— He  was 
the  mod  perfidious  man  upon  the  earth,  and  he  had  made 
a  marriage  compounded  between  an  advoutry  and  a  rape. 
Bacon, 

To  ADVOW,  v.  a.  [ advocare ,  Lat.]  In  law,  to  judifyor 
maintain  an  aft  formerly  done.'  As  if  one  takes  a  didrefs  for 
rent,  and  he  that  is  didreffed  fues  a  replevin ;  in  this  Cafe, 
the  didrainer,  judifying  or  maintaining  the  aft,  is  faid  to 
advow  ox  avow  ;  and  hence  come  advowant,  and  advowry. 
This  word  is  alfo  ufed  to  figiiify  to  bring  forth  any  thifig: 
anciently,  when  goods  dolen  were  bought  by  one,  and  fold 
to  another,  it  was  lawful  for  the  right  owner  to  take  them 
wherever  they  were  found ;  and  he,  in  whofe  polfeffion 
they  were  found,  was  bound  advoca.tr,  that  is,  to  call  in  or 
produce  the  feller  to  judify  the  fald,  and  fo  on  till  they 
found  the  thief. 

ADVOWEE, f.  in  ancient  cudoms  and  law-books,  de¬ 
notes  the  advocate  of  a  church,  religious  houfe,  or  the 
like.  There  were  advowees  of  cathedrals,  abbeys,  mo- 
naderies,  &c.  Thus,  Charlemagne  had  the  title  of  ad¬ 
vowee  of  SI.  Peter’s;  king  Hugh,  of  St.  Riquier;  and 
Bolandtis  mentions  fome  letters  of  pope  Nicholas,  by  which 
he  condituted  king  Edward  the  Confedor,  and  his  fuccef- 
fors,  advowees  of  the  monadery  at  Wedminder,  and  of 
all  the  churches  in  England.  Thefe  advowees  were  the 
guardians,  proteftors,  and  adminidrators,  of  the  tempo¬ 
ral  concerns  of  the  churches,  See.  and  under  their  autho¬ 
rity  were  palled  all  contrafts  which  related  to  them.  It 
appears  alfo,  from  the  mod  ancient  charters,  that  the  do¬ 
nations  made  to  churches  were  conferred  on  the  perfons 
of  tire  advowees.  They  always  pleaded  the  caufes  of  the 
churches  in  court,  and  Aidributed  judi.ee  for  them,  in  the 
places  under  their  jurifdiftion.  They  alfo  commanded 
the  forces  furnifhed  by  their  monafteries,  & c.  for  the  vrar'; 
and  even  were  their  champions,  and  fometimes  maintained' 
duels  for  them. 

Speiman  didinguiffies  two  kinds  of  ecclefradical  ad¬ 
vowees.  The  one,  of  caufes  or  precedes,  advocati- cau fa-- 
rum;  the  other,  of  territory  or  lands,  advocati foli.  The 
former  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and  were  ufuaHy 
lawyers,  who  undertook  to  plead  the  caufes  of  the  monaf¬ 
teries.  The  others,  which  dill  fublid,  and  are  fometime3 
called  by  their  primitive  natne,  advowees f  though  more 
ufiially  patrons ,  were  hereditary  ;  as  beiftg  the  founders 
and  endowers  of  churches,  Arc.  or  their  heirs.  Wonien  • 
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were  fometimes  advowees,  advocatijfae.  And,  in  effeft, 
the  canon  law  mentions  fome  who  had  this  title,  and  who 
had  the  fame  right  of  prefentation,  &c.  in  their  churches, 
which  the  advowees  themfelves  had.  In  a  flat.  25  Edw. 
III.  we  meet  with  advowee  paramount  for  the  higheft  pa¬ 
tron;  that  is,  the  king. 

ADVOWSON,/  in  law,  is  the  right  of  prefentation  to  a 
church  or  ecclelialtical  benefice.  It  fignifies  being  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  church,  or  taking  it  into  proteftion ;  and  there¬ 
fore  is  fynonymous  with  patronage;  and  he  who  has  the 
right  of  advowfon  is  called  the  patron  of  the  church.  For 
when  lords  of  manors  „firft  built  churches  on  their  own 
demefnes,  and  endowed  them  with  glebe  or  other  poflef- 
fions,  every  fuch  lord  had  of  common  right  a  power  an¬ 
nexed  of  nominating  a  minifter  to  officiate  in  that  church 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  endower,  maintainer,  or,  in 
ame  word,  the  patron.  2  Blackjl.  21. 

Advowfons  are  either  appendant,  or  in  grofs.  Lords  of 
manors  being  originally  the  only  founders,  and  of  courfe 
the  only  patrons,  of  churches,  the  right  of  patronage  or 
prefentation,  fo  long  as  it  continues  annexed  to  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  manor,  as  fome  have  done  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  church  to  this  day,  is  called  an  advowfon  ap¬ 
pendant ;  and  it  will  pafs  or  be  conveyed,  together  with  the 
manor,  as  incident  and  appendant  thereto,  by  a, grant  of  the 
manor  only,  without  adding  any  other  words.  But  where 
tire  property  of  the  advowfon  hath  been  once  feparated 
from  the  property  of  the  manor,  by  legal  conveyance,  it 
is  called  an  advowfon  in  grofs,  or  at  large,  and  never  can 
be  appendant  any  more;  but  is  for  the  future  annexed  to 
the  perfon  of  its  owner,  and  not  to  his  manor  or  lands. 

Advowfons  are  alfo  either  prcfentative,  collative,  or  dona¬ 
tive.  An  advowfon  prefentative  is,  where  the  patron  hath 
a  right  of  prefentation  to  the  bifhop  or  ordinary,  and  more¬ 
over  to  demand  of  him  to  inftitute  his  clerk,  if  he  finds 
him  canonically  qualified.  An  advowfon  collative  is, .where 
the  bifhop  and  patron  are  one  and  the  fame  perfon:  in 
which  cafe  the  bifhop  cannot  prefent  to  himfelf;  but  he 
doth,  by  the  one  aft  of  collation  or  conferring  the  bene¬ 
fice,  the  whole  that  is  done  in  common  cafes  by  both  pre¬ 
fentation  and  inftitution.  An  advowfon  donative  is,  when 
the  king,  or  any  fubjeft  by  his  licence,  doth  found  a  church 
or  chapel,  and  ordains  that  it  fhall  be  merely  in  the  gift 
or  difpofal  of  the  patron,  fubjeft  to  his  vifitation  only, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  ordinary ;  and  vefted  abfolutely  in 
the  clerk  by  the  patron’s  deed  of  donation,  without  pre¬ 
fentation,  inftitution,  or  induftion.  Id.  An  advowfon  in 
fee  is,  affets  by  defcent,  to  fatisfy  bond  creditors.  3  Atk.46 3. 

To  ADURE,  v.n.  \_aduro ,  Lat.]  To  burn  up:  not  in 
ufe. — Such  a  degree  of  heat,  which  doth  neither  melt  nor 
fcorch,  doth.m.ellow',  and  not  adure.  Bacon, 

ADUST,  adj.  [adufus,  .Lat.]  Burnt  up  ;  hot  as  with 
fire;  fcorched.  It  is  generally  now  applied,  in  a  medici¬ 
nal  or  philofophical  fenfe,  to  the  complexion  and  humours 
of  the  body.  Such  is  choler  fuppofed  to  be.  Melan¬ 
choly  is  ufually  conlidered  as  black  and  aduft  bile.  Blood 
is  faid  to  be  aduft,  when,  by  reafpn  pf  fome  extraordinary 
heat,  its  more  fubtlp  parts  are  all  evaporated,  leaving  the 
grofter,  with  all  the  impurities  therein,  half  tqrrified. 

ADUSTED,  adj.  Burnt;  fcorched;  dried,  with  fire. 
Hot,  as  the  complexion. 

ADUSTIBLE>..£</  That  which  may  fee  adufted,  or 
burnt  up. 

ADUSTION,/.  The  aft  of  burning  up,  or  drying,  tts 
by  fire.— This  is  ordinarily  a  confequent  of  a  burning  col¬ 
liquative  fever ;  the  fofter  parts  being  melte(d  away,  the 
heat  continuing  its  adufion,  upon  the  drier  and  flelhy  parts, 
changes  into,  a  marcid  fever.  Harvey. 

ADY,/ in  botany.  See  Palma  Ady. 

ADYNAMIA,/  [from  priv.  and  ftrength, 

force,]  .Langour,  weaknefs,.  impotence,  from  iicknefs  or 
difeafe:  adunatos,  leipopfychia.  Alfo  drowfinefs  or  fieepi- 
nefs,  laffitude,  deleft  of  vital  powers.  In  Dr.  Cuilen’s 
N  otology,  this  word  diftinguilh.es  an  order  in  his.clafs  neu- 
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rdfes:  he  defines  it  to  be  difeafes  confifting  in  a  weaknefs 
or  lofs  of  motion,  in  either  the  vital  or  natural  frfnftions. 
Thefe  difeafes  are  alfo  called  defedivi. 

ADYNAMON,/  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  kind  of 
weak  faftitious  wine,  prepared  from  mujl  boiled  down  with 
water;  to  be  given  to  patients  to  whom  genuine  wine 
might  be  hurtful. 

ADYTUM, f.  in  pagan  antiquity,  the  1110ft  retired  and 
facred  place  of  their  temples,  into  which  none  but  the, 
priefts  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  Sanftum  Sanftorum 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  of  the  nature  of  the  pagan 
adytum,  none  but  the  high-prieft  being  admitted  into  it, 
and  he  but  once  a-year. 

ADZ,/  See  Addice. 

AE,  or  YE,  a  dipthongof  very  frequent  ufe  in  the  Latin 
language,  which  feems  not  properly  to  have  any  place  in 
the  Englilh;  fince  the  <z  of  the  Saxons  has  been  long  out 
of  ufe,  being  changed  to  e  fimple,  to  which,  in  words  fre-.- 
quently  occurring,  the  ce  of  the  Romans  is,  in  the  fame 
manner,  altered,  as  in  equator,  cquinpdial,  and  even  in  Eneas » 

ZEACEA ,/.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  folemn  feftivals  and. 
games  celebrated  at  ZEgina,  in  honour  of  riSacus. 

ZEACUS^  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  riSgina.  When  the 
Ifle.of  riEgina  was  depopulated  by  a  plague,  his  father,  in 
compaftion  to  his  grief,  changed  all  the  ants  upon  it  into 
men  and  women,  who  were  called  Myrmidons,  from,  uvp- 
/zuf,  ant.  The  foundation  of  the  fable  is  faid  to  be,  that 
when  the  country  had  been  depopulated  by  pirates,  who 
forced  the  few  that  remained  to  take  Ihelter  in  caves,  TEa-. 
cus  encouraged  them  to  come  out,  and,  by  commerce  and 
induftry,  recover  what  they  had  loft.  His  charafter  for 
juftice  was. fuch,  that,  in  a  time  of  univerfal  drought,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  intercede  for 
Greece,  and  his  prayer  was  anfwered.  .See  the  article 
ZEgima. 

.TiBURA,  an  ancient  towrn  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura,. 
on -the  river  Guadiana,  to  the  weft  of  Merida,  now  called- 
Talavera.  Lat.  38.  40.  Ion.  7.  15.  W, 

ZECHMALOTARCHA,/.  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  a  tide 
given  to  the  principal,  leader  or  governor  of  the  Hebrew, 
captives  redding  in  Chaldea,  AlTyria,  and  the  neighbour-, 
ing  countries.  This  magiftrate  was  called  by  the  Jews 
rofch-galath,  i.  e.  the  chief  of  the  captivity :  but  the  above 
term,  of  like  import  in  the  Greek,  is  that  ufed  by  Origen 
and  others  who  wrote  in  the  Greek  tongue. 

^ECULANUM,  anciently  a  towrn  of  the  Hirpini,  in 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenin,  to  the  eaft  of  Abelli- 
num,  fituate  between  Beneventum  and  Tarentum.  Now- 
called  Fricento,  forty-three  miles  eaft  of  Naples.  Lat.. 
41. 15.  Ion,  15.  38.  E. 

.TLDES,/  in  Roman  antiquity,  befides  its  more  ordinary 
lignification  of  a  hoiife,  likewife  fignified  an  inferior  kind 
of  temple,  confecrated  to  fome  deity. 

riiDICULA,/  a  term  uled  to  denote  the  inner  part  of 
the  temple,  where  the  altar  and  ftatue.of  the  deity  ftood. 

^DILATE,/  the  office  of  sedild,  fometimes  called 
aedility.  See  the  next  article. 

ZEDILE ,/.  \_cedilis,  Lat.]  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  ma¬ 
giftrate  whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  fuperintend  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  but  more  efpecially  public  ones,  astemples* 
aquaedufts,  bridges,  &c.  To  the  tediles  likewife  belonged 
the  care  of  the  highways,  public  places,  weights  and  mea-> 
fures,  &c.  They  alfo  fixed  the  prices  of.pro-vifions,  took 
cognizance  of  debauches,  punifned  lewd  women, - and  futh 
perfons  as  frequented  gaming  houfeS.  The  cuftody  of 
the  plebifcita,  or  orders  of  the  people,  w.as, likewife  com¬ 
mitted  to  them.  They  had  the.dnfpeftio'n.  of  comedies 
and  other  pieces  of  wit ;  and  were  obliged  to  exhibit  mag-t 
nificent  games  to  the  people,  at  their  own  expence,  where¬ 
by  many -of  them  were  ruined.  To.  them  alfo  belonged 
the  cuftody  of  the  plebifcita, -and  the  cenfure  and  exami.-i 
nation  of  books.  They  had  the  power,,  on  certain  occa- 
fions,  of  iffuing  edifts;  and,  by  degrees,  they  procured  to 
themfelves  a  confiderable  jurifdiftion,  the  cognizance  of 
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various  caufes,  &c.  This  office  ruined  numbers  by  its 
expenlivenefs ;  fo  that,  in  Auguftus’s  time,  even  manyfe- 
nators  declined  it  on  that  account. 

We  alfo  read  of  an  adiles  alimentarius ,  expreffed  in  ab¬ 
breviature  by  eEdil.  alirn.  whole  bufinefs  feems  to  have 
been  to  provide  diet  for  thofe  who  were  maintained  at  the 
ublic  charge,  though  others  affign  him  a  different  office, 
n  an  ancient  infcription  we  alfo  meet  with  aedile  of  the 
camp,  adilh  cajlrorum. 

AiDlLITIUM  EDICTUM,/  among  the  Romans, 
was  that  whereby  a  remedy  was  given  a  buyer,  in  cafe  a 
vicious  or  unfound  bead,  or  Have,  was  fold  him.  It  was 
called  aedilitium,  becaufe  the  preventing  of  frauds  in  fales 
and  contracts  belonged  efpecially  to  the  aediles. 

yEDlTUUS,/!  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  temple,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  offerings, 
treafure,  and  facred  utenfils.  The  female  deities  had  a 
woman  officer  of  this  kind  called  yEditua. 

/EDOSOPHIA,y.  [from  at Su(t  pudenda ,  and  \J/o (pea, 
jlrepitum  edo.  ]  In  the  Nofology  of  Sauvages,  alfo  of  Sagar, 
it  is  defined  to  be  a  flatus  palling  from  the  uterus,  or  from 
the  urinary  bladder,  through  the  vagina  or  the  urethra; 
hence  it  is  formed  into  two  fpecies,  xdofophia  urethrcs  & 
uterina.  This  flatus  is  fometimes  very  faetid,  which  cir- 
cumlfance  cannot  always  be  accounted  for.  It  fometimes 
happens  when  women  are  in  labour,  and  hath  been  taken 
for  a  fign  that  the  child  is  dead,  but  this  cannot  be  depend¬ 
ed  on ;  an  intolerable  Itench  fometimes  attends  wheh  the 
child  is  living. 

MG  AGROPILA,y  aball  compofed  of  a  fubftance  re- 
fembling  hair,  generated  in  the  (lomach  of  the  chamois- 
gcat.  This  bali  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  found 
in  cows,  hogs,  &c. 

MGM,  or  ^g^a,  the  ancient  name«of  iEdefla,  fo 
called  from  the  following  adventure:- — Caranus,  the  firlf 
king  of  Macedonia,  being  ordered  by  the  oracle  to  leek 
out  a  fettlement  in  Macedonia,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
flock  of  goats,  furprifed  the  town  of  .ZEdeffa,  during  a 
thick  fog  and  rainy  weather,  in  following  the  goats  that  fled 
from  the  rain ;  which  goats  ever  after,  in  all  his  military 
expeditions,  he  caufed  to  precede  his  llandard ;  and  in  me¬ 
mory  of  this  he  called  ^Edeffa  Mgaea,  and  his  people  y£- 
geeadee.  And  hence,  probably,  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  the 
he-goatis  the  fymbol  of  the  king  of  Macedon. 

AEGEAN  SEA,  now  the  Archipelago,  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  feparating  Europe  from  Alia  and  Africa; 
walhing,  on  the  one  hand,  Greece  and  Macedonia ;  on  the 
ether,  Caria  and  Ionia. 

^EGEIRINON,  y  [aiyuf©-,  Gr.  a  poplar.]  Anoint¬ 
ment  fo  called,  becaufe  the  fruit  of  the  poplar,  or  its  cat¬ 
kins,  are  an  ingredient  in  it. 

.fliGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory*  was  king  of  Athens,  and 
the  father  of  Thefeus.  The  Athenians  having  bafely 
killed  the  fon  of  Minos  king  of  Crete,  for  carrying  away 
the  prize  from  them,  Minos  made  war  upon  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  ;  and,  being  victorious,  impofed  this  fevere  condition 
on  jTgeus,  that  he  Ihould  annually  fend  into  Crete  feven 
of  the  nobleft  of  the  Athenian  youths,  chofen  by  lot,  to 
be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  On  the  fourth  year  of  this 
tribute,  the  choice  fell  on  Thefeus;  or,  as  others  fay, 
he  himfelf  intreated  to  be  fent.  The  king,  at  his  fon’s 
departure,  gave  orders,  that,  as  the  Ihip  failed  with  black 
fails,  it  Ihould  return  with  the  fame  in  cafe  he  perilhed; 
but,  if  he  became  victorious,  he  Ihould  change  them  into 
white.  When  Thefeus  returned  to  Crete,  after  killing 
the  Minotaur,  he  forgot  to  change  the  fails  in  token  of 
his  viClory,  according  to  the  agreement  with  his  father ; 
the  latter,  who  watched  the  return  of  the  veffel,  fuppo- 
fing  by  the  black  fails  that  his  fon  was  dead,  call  himfelf 
headlong  into  the  fea,  which  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
»he  .#£gean  Sea. 

.CEGIAS.y  among  phyficians,  a  white  fpeck  on  the  pu¬ 
pil  of  the  eye,  which  occalions  a  dimnefs  of  fight. 

jEGICERAS,/.  [from  «t|,  a  goat,  and  a  horn.] 
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In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  .dais. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx :  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  bell-fhaped,  half-five-cleft,  coriaceous,  permanent. 
Corolla:  petals  five.  Stamina:  filaments  five.  Piftil-- 
lum:  germ  oblong;  ftyle  (ingle.  Pericarpium:  capfule 
bowed,  coriaceous,  one-celled,  one-valved,  gaping  on  the 
convex  fide.  Seed  :  Angle. — F.Jjential  CharaEllr.  Calyx 
bell-fhaped,  half-five-cleft.  Capfule  bow-fhaped,  one- 
celled,  gaping  on  the  convex  fide.  Seed  inverted. 

Species,  i .  iEgiceras  majus :  leaves  ovate  quite  entire ; 
legumes  long  fickle -fhaped.  This  fpecies  is  a  fhrub  about 
twelve  feet  in  height  at  the  mod,  with  feveral  ftems  a  foot 
in  thicknefs,  putting  out  many  twigs  and  fuckers.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Molucca  Iflands. 

2.  yEgiceras  minus :  leaves  ovate  fometimes  notched; 
legumes  Ihort  crefcent-fhaped.  This  is  a  native  of  Cey¬ 
lon. 

^iGIDA,  now  Capo  d’lftria,  the  principal  town  on  the 
north  of  the  territory  of  Iftria,  fituated  on  a  little  ifland, 
joined  to  the  land  by  a  bridge.  Lat.  45.  50.  Ion.  14.  20. 
E.  It  was  afterwards  called  Juftinopolis,  after  the  empe¬ 
ror  Juftinus. 

^TiGIDES,y.  [anyone,  Gr.J  Small  white  cicatrices  of 
the  eyes,  caufed  by  a  fharp  humour  there ;  or  fmall  white 
concretions  on  the  pupil ;  called  alfo  aglia.  In  inflamma¬ 
tions  we  fee  little  white  fpecks  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
like  a  film,  if  an  afflux  of  humours  is  confiderable;  thefe 
always  difappear  fpontaneoufly  when  the  inflammation  is 
refolved  and  the  humours  diverted ;  but  if  (harp  powders 
are  ufed,  or  collyriums  applied,  they  oft  are  hardened  fo 
as  never  after  to  be  moved. 

jTIGILOPS,  or  ^GYLOps,y.  [from  «i|,  a  goat,  and 
ai}/,  an  eye,  or  goat’s  eye.]  A  difeafe  in  the  inward  corner 
of  the  eye;  fo  called  becaufe,  according  to  feme,  goats 
are  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe.  Paulus  ^Tgineta  calls  it  an- 
chylops  before  it  burfts,  and  aegylops  after.  Avicenna 
calls  it  garab  and  algarab.  Anchylops  and  aegylops,  are 
but  different  ftates  of  the  diforder  called  fiftula  lachryma- 
lis.  The  regylops  is  the  fillula  lachrymalis  beginning  to 
difeharge  pus.  Dr.  Wallis  fays,  why  the  diftinCtion  of  the 
ancients  ihould  be  at  prefent  neglected  with  refpeit  to  the 
anchylops  and  xgylops,  and  a  general  term  adopted  which 
is  in  itfelf  highly  abfurd,  will  not  be  eafy  to  account  for. 
Surely  to  denominate  a  complaint  fiftulous,  where  no  fiftu¬ 
la  exifts,  muft  be  ridiculous,  and  the  two  different  fpecies 
as  well  as  the  third  are  ftyled  fiftula  lachrymalis  by  the 
moderns.  Some  of  the  ancient  phyficians  coniidered  the 
lachrymal  fac  in  its  ftate  of  tumefaction  as  an  anchylops; 
when  ruptured  an  xgylops;  and  certainly  the  diftinCtion 
ought  to  be  preferved. 

It  is  either  fcrophulous,  atheromatous,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  meliceris.  Sometimes  it  is  a  fymptom  of  the  lues 
veneria.  Sometimes  it  is  with,  and  at  others  without,  in¬ 
flammation.  If  it  is  attended  with  erofton,  it  terminates 
in  a  cancer.  In  opening  this  abfeefs,  we  Ihould  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  cut  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  for  thus  an  incura¬ 
ble  waterinefs  will  there  be  occafioned.  When  it  is  ftnr- 
mous,  it  proceeds  from  congeftion,  and  the  tubercle  is 
round  without  difcolouring  the  ikin.  If  it  is  caufed  by 
fluxion,  pain  and  rednefs  appear,  with  inflammation  all 
over  the  eye.  Sometimes  it  begins  with  a  weeping,  and 
is  not  fufpected  until  a  rednefs  appears  in  the  eye,  and 
then,  by  a  gentle  preffure  on  the  part,  a  matter  is  difehar- 
ged,  a  part  of  which  refembles  the  white  of  an  egg.  If 
this  matter  makes  its  way  into  the  nofe,  it  acquires  a  foetid 
fmell,  and  is  difeharged  through  the  noftril. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  the  cafe  is  recent,  we  Ihould  begin 
with  a  cautious  ufe  of  bleeding  and  purging;  or,  if  thefe 
are  contra-indicated,  give  fuch  alteratives  as  are  moft  ef- 
teemed  in  fcrophulous  diforders.  The  tumour  may  be 
refolved  by  anodyne  and  difeutient  applications ;  but  if 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  fuppuration  it  Ihould  be  haftened, 
and  the  difeharge  of  the  pus,  with  all  convenient  fpeed, 
left  the  bone  underneath  Ihould  be  affefted;  the  abfeefs 
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cleaned  and  healed,  with  the  tin#.  of  myrrh'  and  aloes 
mixed  with  mel  rofae.  If  the  matter  had  palled  alfo  un¬ 
der  the  cilium,  a  powerful  deficcative,  fuch  as  ftrong 
lime-water,  a  (lifted  by  a  comprefs,  fhould  be  ufed. 

If  the  periofteum  under  the  tumour  is  laid  bare,  an  ex¬ 
foliation  muff  be  haftened  by  a  cauftic,  and  a  paflage  open¬ 
ed  into  the  nofe,  after  which  dry  lint  alone  may  fuftice. 

JE  g  i  lo  ps,  f.  goat’s-face :  from  its  rough- 

nefs.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  inonoecia  clafs, 
in  the  natural  order  of  gramina  or  grades.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  a  large  bivalvular  glume,  fuftain- 
ing  three  flowers;  valves  ovate,  truncate,  (freaked,  with 
various  awns.  Corolla :  a  bivalvular  glume,  the  outer 
Valve  ovate,  terminated  by  a  double  or  triple  awn  ;  the 
inner  lanceolate,  ereCt,  awnlefs,  with  the  edge  bent  in  lon¬ 
gitudinally  ;  nectary  two-leaved,  leaflets  ovate,  flat,  tranf- 
parent,  very  fnaall.  Stamina:  filaments  three,  capillary, 
with  oblong  anthenc.  Piftillum  :  germ  turbinate  ;  ftyles 
two,  reflex,  with  hairy  ftigmas.  Seeds:  oblong,  convex 
on  one  fide,  grooved  on  the  other,  with  the  inner  valve  of 
the  corolla  adhering  to  it,  and  not  opening.. — EJfential 
Characler.  Calyx,  a  glume;  fubtriflorous,  cartilaginous. 
Corolla,  a  glume,  terminating  in  a  threefold  awn.  Stami¬ 
na,  three.  Styles,  two.  Seed,  one. 

Species,  i.  Asgilops  ovata :  fpike  awned,  all  the  calyxes 
with  three  awns.  Scopoli  makes  no  account  of  the  fex  in 
this  grafs,  for  the  flowers  are  fome  hermaphrodite,  others 
male,  others  without  either  ftamens  or  germ :  from  the 
ftruCture  of  the  flower  therefore  he  makes  it  a  p/ileum. 
According  to  Gsertner  there  are  (ometimes  two  male  flow¬ 
ers,  differing  in  nothing  from  the  others  but  in  being  only 
one-third  of  their  fize ;  no  calyx ;  the  larger  valve  of  the 
'corolla  awned,  the  fmaller  not ;  both  calyx  and  corolla 
permanent,  covering  the  feed,  and  at  length  letting  it 
drop. 

3.  Asgilops  caudata :  fpike  awned,  all  the  calyxes  with 
two  awns. 

3.  Asgilops  triuncialis:  fpike  awned,  the  lower  calyxes 
with  two  awns. 

4.  Asgilops  fquarrofa:  fpike  awl-fhaped,  longer  than 
the  awns. 

The  firft  of  thefe  graftes  is  wild  in  the  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  in  1683  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Sutherland.  The  fecond  was  found  by  M.  Tournefort 
in  Crete.  The  third  grows  about  Montpelier,  Marfeilles, 
Nice,  and  Smyrna.  The  laft  was  found  by  Tournefort  in 
the  Levant,  and  by  Cavanilles  in  Spain.  They  all  feem 
to  be  annual. 

Asgilops, yi  in  botany.  See  Avena,  Androfogon, 
Bromus,  Quercus. 

AsGIMURUS,  an  i  ft  and  on  the  bay  of  Carthage,  about 
thirty  miles  diftance  from  that  city ;  now  called  Galetta. 
This  ifland  being  afterwards  funk  in  the  fea,  two  of  its 
rocks  remained  above  water,  which  were  called  Arae,  and 
mentioned  by  Virgil,  becaufc  the  Romans  and  Carthagini¬ 
ans  entered  into  an  agreement  or  league  to  fettle  their 
mutual  boundaries  at  thefe  rocks. 

AsGINA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of  Asfo- 
hus,  king  of  Baeotia,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  de- 
auched  her  in  the  ftmilitude  of  a  lambent  flame,  and  then 
carried  her  from  Epidaurus  to  a  defert  ifland  called  Oe- 
nope,  which  afterwards  obtained  her  own  name. 

Asgina,  an  ifland  on  the  Saronic  Bay,  or  Bay  of  Engia, 
twenty  miles  diftant  from  the  Piraeeus,  formerly  vying  with 
Athens  for  naval  power,  and  at  the  fea-fight  of  Salamin 
difputing  the  palm  of  victory  with  the  Athenians.  It 
was  the  country  and  kingdom  of  Asacus,  who  called  it 
Asgina  from,  his  mother’s  name,  it  being  before  called 
Oenopia.  The  inhabitants  were  called  AsginetEe  and 
Asginenfes.  The  Greeks  had  a  common  temple  dedica¬ 
ted  to  Jupiter  in  Asgina.  The  Asginetae  applied  to  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  were  the  firft  who  coined  money,  called  N ojj.nr- 
fj.ee  Ayii<aiov :  hence  JF.ginenlicum  as,  formerly  in  great  re¬ 
pute.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Myrmidones,  or  a  nation 
of  ants,  from  their  great  application  tt>  agriculture, 
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This  ifland  was  furrounded  by  Attica,  the  territory  of 
Megara,  and  the  Peloponnefus,  each  diftant  about  one 
hundred  ftadia,  or  twelve  miles  and  a  half.  In  circumfe¬ 
rence  it  was  reckoned  one  hundred  and  eighty  ftadia,  or 
twenty-two  miles  and  a  half.  It  was  wa'ffied  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth  by  the  Myrtoan  and  Cretan  feas. 

It  is  now  called  Eyina,  pr  Egina,  the  g  foft  and  the  * 
fliort.  The  temple  above-mentioned  is  fituated  upon  the 
fummit  of  a  mountain  called  Panhellenius,  about  an  hour 
diftant  from  the  fhore.  The  Asginetans  affirmed  it  was 
erected  by  Asacus;  in  vvhofe  time  Hellas  being  terribly 
opprefted  by  drought,  the  Delphic  oracle  was  confulted; 
and  the  refponfe  was,.  “  That  Jupiter  muft  be  rendered 
propitious  by  Asacus.”  The  cities  intreated  him  to  be 
their  mediator  :  he  facrificed  and  prayed  to  Jupiter  Fan- 
hetlenius,  and  procured  rain. 

The  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  had  fix  co¬ 
lumns  in  front.  Twenty-one  of  the  exterior  columns  are. 
yet  (landing,  with  two  in  the  front  of  the  pronaos  and  of* 
the  pofticum,  and  five  of  the  number  wjtich  formed  the 
ranges  of  the  cell.  The  entablature,  except  the  archi¬ 
trave,  is  fallen.  The  (lone  is  of  a  light  brovvni(h  colour, 
much  eaten  in  many  places,  and  indicating  a  very  great 
age.  Some  of  the  columns  have  been  injured  by  boringf 
to  their  centres  for  the  metal.  In  feveral,  the  junction  of 
the  parts  is  fo  exaCt,  that  each  feems  to  confift  of  one 
piece.  This  ruin  Mr.  Chandler  conliders  as  fcarcely  to 
be  paralleled  in  its  claim  to  a  remote- antiquity.  The  iitu- 
ation  on  a  lonely  mountain,  at  a  diftance  from,  the  fea,  has 
preferved  it  from  total  demolition,  amid  all  the  changes 
and  accidents  of  numerous  centuries. 

The  foil  of  this  iftand  is,  as  deferibed  by  Strabo,  very 
ftony,  efpecially  the  bottoms,  but  in  fome  places  not  un¬ 
fertile  in  grain.  Befides  corn,  it  produces  olives,  grapes, 
and  almonds;  and  abounds  in  pigeons  and  partridges.  It 
has  been  related,  that  the  Asginetans  annually  wage  war 
with  the  feathered  race,  carefully  collecting  or  breaking 
theireggs,  to  prevent  their  multiplying,  and  in  confequence 
a  yearly  famine.  They  have  no  hares,  foxes,  or  wolves. 
The  rivers  in  fummer  are  all  dry-  The  vaiwode  or  go¬ 
vernor  farms  the  revenue  of  the  Grand  Signror  for  twelve 
purfes,  or  6000  piaftres.  About  half  this  fum  is  repaid 
yearly  by  the  caratch-money,  or  poll-tax. 

./Egina,  the  capital  of  the  above  iftand.  Its  fite  has 
been  long  forfaken.  Inftead  of  the  temples  mentioned  by 
Paufanias,  there  are  thirteen  lonely  churches,  all  very 
mean..;  and  two  Doric  columns  fupporfing  their  archi¬ 
trave.  Thefe  (land  by  the  fea-fide  toward  the  low  cape  ; 
and,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  are  a  remnant  of  a  temple  of 
Venus,  which  was  fituated  by  the  port  principally  fre¬ 
quented.  The  theatre,  which  is  recorded  as  worth  fee¬ 
ing,  refembled  that  of  the  Epidauriaus  both  in  fize  and' 
workmanffiip..  It  was  not  far  from  the  private  port ;  the 
ftadiiim,  which,  like  that  at  Priene,  was  conftruCted  with 
only  one  (ide,  being  joined  to  it  behind,  and  each  (true-, 
ture  mutually  fuftaining  and  propping  the  other.  The 
walls  belonging  to  the  ports  and  arfenal  were  of  excellent- 
mafonry,  and  maybe  traced  toaconfiderable extent,  above, 
or  nearly  even  with,  the  water.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
mole,  on  the  left,  is  a  (mall  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and 
oppolite,  a  fquare  tower  with  fteps  before  it,  detached,, 
from  which  a  bridge  was  laid  acrofs,  to  be  removed  on 
any  alarm.  This  ftinCture,  which  is  mean,  was  erected 
by  the  Venetians,  while  at  war  with  the  Turks  in  1693. 

AiGINET A  (Paulus),  a  celebrated  furgeon  of  the 
ifland  of  Asgina,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Le  Clerc’s  calculation,  he  lived  in  the  fourth- 
century  ;  but  Abulpharagius  the  Arabian,  who  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  give  the  beft  account  of  thofe  times,  places  him  withe 
more  probability  in  the  feventh.  His  knowledge  in  for¬ 
gery  was  very  great,  and  his  works  are  defervedly  famous. 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  has  thought  fit  to  tranferibe 
him  in  a  great  variety  of  places.  Indeed  the  doctrine  of- 
Paulus  Asgineta,  together  with  that  of  Celfus  and  Alb'u- 
calis,  make  up  the  whole  text  of  this  author.  He  is  the- 
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firlt  writer  who  takes  notice  of  the  cathartic  quality  of 
rhubarb;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Milward,  is  the  fir  ft  in 
all  antiquity  who  deferves  the  title  of  a  man -midwife. 

EGINETIA,jf  in  botany.  See  Orobanche. 

EGINHARD,  the  celebrated  lecretary  and  fuppofed 
fon-in-Iaw  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  car¬ 
ried  through  the  fnow  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  afiebtion- 
ate  and  ingenious  Imma,  to  prevent  his  being  tracked 
from  her  apartments  by  the  emperor  her  father  :  a  ftory 
which  the  elegant  pen  of  Addifon  has  copied  and  embel-' 
litlxed  frqmanold  German  Chronicle,  andinferted  in  the 
3d  volume  of  the  Spectator.  This  happy  lover  (fuppo- 
iing  the  dory  to  be  true)  feems  to  have  poffelfed  a  heart 
not  unworthy  of  fo  enchanting  a  miftrefs,  and  to  have  re¬ 
turned  her  affebtion  with  the  mod  faithful  attachment ; 
for  there  is  a  letter  of  Eginhard’s  dill  extant,  lamenting 
the  deatli  of  his  wife,  which  is  written  in  the  tendered 
drain  of  connubial  affeblion.  He  was  a  native  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  educated  by  the  munificence  of  his  imperial  maf- 
ter,  of  which  he  has  left  the  mod  grateful  tedimony  in  his 
preface  to  the  life  of  that  monarch.  Eginhard,  after  the 
lofs  of  his  lamented  wife,  is  fuppofed  to  have  pa  (fed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  religious  retirement,  and  to  have 
died  foon  after  the  year  840.  His  life  of  Charlemagne, 
Ills  annals  from  741'to  889,  aixd  his  letters,  are  all  inferted 
in  the  2d  volume  of  Duchefne’s  Scriptores  Francorum. 
But  there  is  an  improved  edition  of  this  valuable  hidorian, 
with  the  annotations  of  Hermann  Schmincke,  in  qto,  1711. 

-EGIPAN,  in  heathen  mythology,  a  denomination  giv¬ 
en  to  the  god  Pan,  becaufe  he  was  reprefented  with  the 
horns,  legs,  feet,  &c.  of  a  goat. 

EXIIPHILA,  f.  [an|  and  from  goats  being  fond 
of  it.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogynia 
clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  vitices.  The  gene¬ 
ric  characters  are — Calyx :  perianth  one-leaved,  bell- 
fhaped,  four-toothed,  loofe,  very  fliort,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  one-petalled,  falver-fhaped  ;  tube  cylindric;  nar¬ 
rower  and  longer  than  the  calyx,  border  quadrifid,  flat, 
equal ;  clefts  oblong.  Stamina  :  filaments  capillary,  in¬ 
fected  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube,ereff .  Anthers  round- 
ilh.  Pidillum:  germ  roundifh,  fuperior.  Style  capilla¬ 
ry,  deeply  bifid.  Stigmas  fimple.  Pericarpium :  a  round- 
idx  two-celled  berry,  furrounded  with  the  permanent  ca¬ 
lyx.  Seeds  :  either  in  pairs  or  folitary. — EJfcntial  Cha¬ 
racter.  Calyx,  four-toothed;  corolla,  quadrifid;  ftyle, 
femibifid  ;  berry  four-feeded. 

Species^  1 .  Egiphila  martinicenfis  :  leaves  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate  acuminate  fmooth,  branches  diffufed,  panicles 
terminating  or  axillary,  calyxes  fmooth.  This  is  a  Ihrub 
fix  feet  high  ;  fimple,  oppofite,  petioled,  lanceolate-ovate, 
acuminate,  very  fmooth,  quite  entire.  Panicles  termi¬ 
nal  and  axillary,  leafy,  compound,  ftiff.  Flowers  white  ; 
and  is  a  native  of  Martinico,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  It 
Bowers  in  November. 

2.  Egiphila  elata:  leaves  elliptic  acuminate  membra¬ 
naceous,  panicles  terminating,  calyxes  pubefcent.  It  is  a 
climber,  and  rifes  frequently  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven 
feet,  or  more.  This  and  the  two  following  fpecies  fire 
natives  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Egiphila  foetida :  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  beneath 
hirfute,  as  are  alfo  the  petioles,  peduncles  axillary  folitary. 

4.  Egiphila  trifida :  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  fmooth, 
$ieduncles  axillary  trifid  crowded. 

EGIS,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  a  name  given  to  the 
fhield  or  buckler  of  Jupiter  and  Pallas.  The  goat  Anxal- 
thea,  which,  had  fuckled  Jove,  being  dead,  that  god  is 
faid  to  have  covered  his  buckler  with  the  fkin  thereof ; 
whence  the  appellation  tzgis,  from  aiyo?,  fhe-goat. 
Jupiter,  afterwards  reftoring  the  beaft  to  life  again,  covered 
ft  with  a  new  fkin,  and  placed  it  among  the  liars.  As  to 
his  buckley',  he  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  Minerva  :  whence* 
thatgoddefs’s  buckler  is  alfo  called  eegis..  Minerva,  hav¬ 
ing  killed  the  Gorgon  Medufa,  nailed  her  bead  in  the 
middle  qf  the  tegis,  which  henceforth  had  the  faculty  of 
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converting  into  (lone  all  thofe  who  looked  thereon  ;  as' 
Medufa  herfelf  had  done  during  her  life. 

EGISTHUS,  in  ancient  hillory,  was  the  fonof  Thy- 
eftes  by  his  own  daughter  Pilopeia,  who,  to  conceal  her 
fhame,  expofedhim  in  the  woods;  fome  fay  he  was  taken 
up  by  a  (hepherd,  and  fuckled  by  a  goat,  whence  he  was- 
called  ALgiJlhus.  He  corrupted  Clytemneftra  the  wife  of 
Agamemnon  ;  and  with  her  afliftance  llew  her  llulband, 
and  reigned  feven  years  in  Mycense.  He  was,  together 
w  ith  Clytemneftra,  llain  by  Oreftes.  Pompey  ufed  to  call 
Julius  Csefar  rEgiJlhus,  on  account  of  his  having  corrupted 
his  wife  Mutia,  whom  he  afterwards  put  away,  though  he. 
had  three  children  by  her. 

EGITHALLUS,  a  promontory  and  citadel  of  Sicily, 
between  Drepanum  and  the  Emporium  Aegiftanum,  af¬ 
terwards  called  Accllus  ;  corruptly  written  Aegitharfus,  in 
Ptolemy  ;  fituate  near  mount  Eryx,  and  now  called  Capo 
di  Santo  Teodoro. 

EGIUM,  a  town  of  Achaia  Propria,  five  miles  from 
the  place  where  Heliceftood,  and  famous  for  the  council 
of  the  Acheans,  which  ufually  met  there  on  account  either 
of  the  dignity  or  commodious  fituation  of  the  place. 

EGOBQL1UM,  in  antiquity,  the  facrifices  of  a  goat 
offered  to  Cybele.  The  aegobolium  was  an  expiatory  fa-, 
orifice,  which  bore  a  near,  refemblance  to  the  taurobolium 
and  criobolium,  and  feems  to  have  been  fometimes  joined 
with  them. 

EGOCERATOS,  f.  in  botany.  See  PIugonia. 

EGOPODIUM,  f  [«i|,  a  goat,  and  a  foot.} 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs,  of  the 
natural  orderof  umbellatre  or  umbelli ferae.  The  generic 
charabters  are — Calyx  :  umbel  univerfal  manifold,  con¬ 
vex  :  partial  fimilar,  but  flat.  Involucre  none.  Proper 
perianth  fcarcely  obfervable.  Corolla:  univerfal  uniform, 
with  every  flofcule  fertile  :  particular  with  five  petals, 
obovate,  concave,  inflex  at  the  tip,  and  equal.  Stamina: 
filaments  fimple,  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla,  with  round.-’ 
ifh  anthem.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior.  Styles  fimple, 
erect,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  headed  ftigmas.' 
Fruit  ovate-oblong,  ftreaked,  bipartile.  Seeds  :  two, 
ovate-oblong,  convex  and  ftreaked  on  one  .fide,  and  flat 
on  the  other. — EJJ'ential  Character.  Fruits,  ovate-oblong, 
ftreaked. 

The  regopodium  podagraria,  called  in  Englilh  herb- 
gerrard,  gout-weed,  afh-weed,  and  wold  mailer-wort,  is 
a  weed  not  uncommon  in  hedges,  orchards,  &c.  It  is  a 
perennial,  and,  being  a  great  creeper,  cannot  be  admitted 
into  gardens  without  great  caution.  It  requires  no  care,1 
but  to  plant  it  in  the  (hade  and  to  confine  the  roots.  The 
Item  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  is  branching- 
and  furrowed  :  the  upper  leaves  are  ternate,  and  oppo- 
lite  :  leaflets  lanceolate,’ ferrate.  The*  umbels  have  about’ 
fourteen  rays  ;■  the  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  from 
May  to  July.  Though  it  has  the  quality  of  mod  umbel¬ 
late  plants  in  being  aromatic,  yet  it  is  not  ufed  at  all  in 
medicine  :  nor  has  it  any  title  to  its  name  of  goutweed, 
though  the  Germans  formerly  ufed  it  to  affuage  the  paifis- 
both  of  the  gout  and  piles.  Linnreus  fays  it  is  eaten  in 
Sweden,  boiled  for  greens,  when‘tender  in  the  fpring. 

Afh-weed,  one  of  the  Englilh  names,  is  probably  a  cor¬ 
ruption  from  ach-weed. 

Egopodium,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cicuta,  Smyr*- 

NIUM. 

EGOPRICON,  f.  [It  feems  to  be  derived  from  «. i|,’ 
and  rrfio)  or  to  few,  tie,  or  falteri".]  In  botany,  age» 

nus  of  the  monbecia  monandria  clafs.  The  generic  cha-1 
raclers  are — I.  Male  flowers  fmall,  in  an  ovate  ament.  Ca¬ 
lyx:  one-leaved,  tubulous,  trifid.  Stamina:  filament- 
one,  longer  than  the  calyx,  erebt ;  with'an  ovate  anthem." 
II.  Female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  folitary.  Calyx  and 
corolla:  fame  as  in  the  male.  Piftillum:  germ  ovate,- 
fuperior;  ftyles  three-,  divaricate;  with  fimple  permanent 
ftigmas.  Pericarpium:  a  globular  berry,  tricoecous  and 
trilocular  within,  with  a  bifid  point.  Capfuie  tricoecous, 

ela; ie, 
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elaftic,  g.  Seeds :  folitary,  angular  on  one  fide. — EJential 
CharaEler.  Male,  an  ament.  Calyx,  common  trifid  ;  par¬ 
tial  tubulous.  Antherae,  four-lobed.  Female  flowers  fo¬ 
litary.  Calyx,  as  in  the  male;  corolla,  none;  ftyles,  three, 
coadunate  at  the  bafe;  capfule,  tricoccous. 

It  is  called  ^gopricon  betulinum,  and  is  a  tree  very 
much  branched.  Branchlets  alternate,  bent  different 
ways,  leafy,  flowering  at  the  ends.  Bark  fomewhat  wrink¬ 
led,  except  in  the  younger  (hoots.  Dalberg  noticed  it  in 
Surinam;  and  Aublet  in  Guiana. 

iEGOSPOTAMOS,  a  river  in  the  Thracian  Cherfo- 
nefus,  falling  with  a  fouth-eaft  courfe  into  the  Hellefpont, 
to  the  north  of  Seftos  ;  alfo  a  town,  ftation,  or  road,  for 
(hips,  at  its  mouth.  Here  the  Athenians,  under  Conon, 
through  the  fault  of  his  colleague  I  foe  rates,  received  a 
(ignal  overthrow  from  the  Lacedemonians  under  Lyfan- 
der,  which  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Athens,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnefian  war.  The  Athenian  fleet, 
having  followed  the  Lacedemonians,  anchored  in  the  road, 
over  again  ft  the  enemy,  who  lay  before  Lampfacus.  The 
Hellefpont  is  not  above  two  thoufand  paces  broad  in  that 
place.  The  two  armies,  feeing  themfelves  fo  near  each 
other,  expefted  only  to  reft  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes 
of  coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next. 

But  Lyfander  had  another  defign  in  view.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  feamen  and  pilots  to  go  on-board  t^teir  gal¬ 
leys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the  next  morning 
at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs,  and  to 
wait  his  orders  with  profound  (ilence,  He  commanded 
the  land. army  in  like  manner  to  draw  up  in  battle  upon 
the  coaft,  and  to  wait  the  day  without  noife.  On  the 
morrow,  as  loon  as  the  fun  was  rifen,  the  Athenians  be¬ 
gan  to  row  towards  them  with  their  whole  fleet  in  one 
line,  and  to  bid  them  defiance.  Lyfander,  though  his 
(hips  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with  their  heads  to¬ 
wards  the  enemy,  lay  ftill  without  making  any  movement. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not 
fuffer  his  foldiers  to  go  a-diore,  till  two  or  three  galleys, 
which  he  had  fent  out  to  obferve  them,  were  returned  with 
advice  that  they  had  feen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day 
pafl’ed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  did  the  third  and  fourth. 
Such  a  conduct,  which  argued  referve  and  apprehenfion, 
extremely  augmented  the  fecurity  and  boldnefs  of  the 
Athenians,  and  infpired  them  with  an  extreme  contempt 
for  an  army,  which  fear,  in  their  fenfc,  prevented  from 
(liewing  themfelves,  and  attempting  any  thing. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  prefented  themfelves  again, 
and  offered  battle ;  retiring  in  the  evening  according  to 
cuftom  with  more  infulting  airs  than  the  days  before.  Ly¬ 
fander,  as  ufual,  detached  fome  galleys  to  obferve  them, 
with  orders  to  return  with  the  utmoft  diligence  when  they 
faw  the  Athenians  landed,  and  to  put  up  a  brazen  buck¬ 
ler  at  each  (hip's  head  as  (bon  as  they  reached  the  middle 
of  the  channel.  Himfelf  in  the  mean  time  ran  through 
the  whole  line  in  his  galley,  exhorting  the  pilots  and  offi¬ 
cers  to  hold  the  feamen  and  foldiers  in  readinefs  to  row 
and  fight  on  the  firft  (ignal. 

As  foon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  (hips  heads, 
and  the  admiral  galley  had  given  the  fignal  by  the  found 
of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  fet  forward  in  good  order.  The 
land-army  at  the  fame  time  made  all  poffible  hafte  to  the 
top  of  the  promontory  to  fee  the  battle.  The  ftrait  that 
feparates  the  two  continents  in  this  place  is  about  fifteen 
ftadia,  or  three  quarters  of  a  league,  in  breadth ;  which 
fpace  was  prefently  cleared  through  the  activity  and  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  rowers.  Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  was 
the  firft  who  perceived  from  (here  that  fleet  advance  in 
good  order  to  attack  him ;  upon  which  he  immediately 
cried  out  for  the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  height  of  for- 
row  and  trouble,  fome  he  called  to  by  their  names,  fome 
he  conjured,  and  others  he  forced  to  go  on-board  their 
galleys;  but  all  his  endeavours  and  emotions  were  inef¬ 
fectual,  the  foldiers  being  difperfed  on  all  (ides.  For  they 
were  no  fooner  come  on-ftiore,  than  fome  ran  to  the  fut- 
Vol.  I.  No.  9. 
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lers,  fome  to  walk  in  the  country,  fome  to  deep  in  their 
tents,  and  others  had  begun  to  drefs  their  fuppers.  This 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and  experience  in 
their  generals,  who,  not  fufpeCting  the  lead  danger,  in¬ 
dulged  themfelves  in  taking  their  repofe,  and  gave  their 
foldiers  the  fame  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and  a 
great  noife  of  their  oars,  when  Conon,  difengaging  him¬ 
felf  with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number  was  the.  fa- 
cred  drip  called  the  Paralian,  (food  away  for  Cyprus,  where 
lie  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The  Peloponnefians,  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  took  immediately  the  gal¬ 
leys  which  were  empty,  and  difabled  and  deftroyed  fuch 
as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The  foldiers,  who  ran  without 
order  or  arms  to  their  relief,  where  either  killed  in  the 
endeavour  to  get  on-board,  or  flying  on-fliore  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  enemy,  who  landed  in  purfuit  of  them. 
Lyfander  took  3000  prifoners,  with  all  the  generals,  and 
the  whole  fleet.  After  having  plundered  the  camp,  and 
fattened  the  enemy’s  galleys  to  the  (terns  of  his  own,  he 
returned  to  Lampfacus  amidft  the  found  of  flutes  and  fongs 
of  triumph.  It  was  his  glory  to  have  atchieved  one  of 
the  greateft  military  exploits  recorded  in  hiftory  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  lofs,  and  to  have  terminated  a  war  in  the  finall 
fpace  of  an  hour,  which  had  already  lafted  twenty-feven 
years,  and  which,  perhaps,  without  him,  had  been  of 
much  longer  continuance. 

AEGYPTI  ACUM,yi  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  feveral 
detergent  ointments ;  which  are  deferibed  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Ointment. 

^EGYPTILLA,  f  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
done  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  and  faid,  by  fome  authors, 
to  have  the  remarkable  quality  of  giving  water  the  co¬ 
lour  and  tafte  of  wine.  This  feems  a  very  imaginary  vir¬ 
tue,  as  are  indeed  too  many  of  thofe  in  former  ages  attri¬ 
buted  to  (tones.  The  defcriptions  left  us  of  this  remark¬ 
able  fo  Hi  1  tell  us,  that  it  was  variegated  with,  or  compo- 
led  of,  veins  of  black  and  white,  or  black  and  bluifh,  with 
fometimes  a  plate  or  vein  of  whitifh  red.  The  authors  of 
thefe  accounts  feem  to  have  underftood  by  this  name  the 
feveral  (tones  of  the  onyx,  fardonyx,  and  camsea,  kind; 
all  which  we  have  at  prefent  common  among  us,  but  none 
of  which  poflefs  any  fuch  ftrange  properties, 

ASGYPTUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of  Be- 
leus,  and  brother  of  Danaus. 

riEINATj^E,  /I  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to  the 
fenators  of  Miletus,  becaufe  they  held  their  deliberations 
on-board  a  (hip,  and  never  returned  to  land  till  matters  had 
been  agreed  on. 

PEL,  Eal,  or  At,  [in  compound  names,  as  vetv  in  the 
Greek  compounds,]  fignifies  all,  or  altogether.  So  JElwin 
is  a  complete  conqueror-,  Albert,  all  illujlrious  ■,  Aldred,  altoge¬ 
ther  reverend',  Alfred,  altogether  peaceful.  To  thefe  Pamma - 
ckius,  Pancratius,  Pampkilius ,  &c.  do  in  fome  meafure 
anfwer. 

iELF,  [which,  according  to  various  dialects,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  ulf,  welpk ,  hulph,  hi  Ip,  hefe ,  a^id,  at  this  day,  helpe,  ] 
implies  affiftance.  So  ALfwin,  is  victorious ;  and  /Elfwold, 
an  auxiliary  governor ;  ALlfgifa,  a  lender  of  ajjijlance  ;  with 
which,  Boetius,  SymmacAus,  Epicurus ,  &c.  bear  a  plain  ana¬ 
logy. 

j^ELIAN  (Claudius),  born  at  Prasnefte,  in  Italy.  He 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  according  to  Perizonius,  under 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  furnamed 
MjAjyA&w©-,  Honey-mouth,  on  account  of  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  ftyle.  He  was  likewife  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Sopkijt,  an  appellation  in  his  days  given  only  to  men  of 
learning  and  wifdom.  He  loved  retirement,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  ftudy.  He  greatly  admired  and  ftudied  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Ifocrates,  Plutarch,  Homer,  Anacreon,  Archi¬ 
lochus,  &c.  and,  though  a  Roman,  gives  the  preference 
to  the  writers  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  two  mod  cele¬ 
brated  works  are,  his  Various  Hiftory,  and  Hiftory  of  Ani¬ 
mals.  .  He  compofed  likewife  a  book  on  Providence,  men- 
N  n  tioned 
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tioned  by  Euftathius;  and  another  on  Divine  Appearan¬ 
ces,  or  The  Declarations  of  Providence. 

/ELI  PONS,  one  of  the  fortreffes  near  the  wall  or  ram¬ 
part,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Notitia,  through  the  line 
of  the  hither  wall ;  built,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Adrian. 
Now  Porteland,  in  Northumberland,  between  Newcaftle 
and  Morpeth. 

/ELIUS  PONS,  now  il  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  a  (tone-bridge 
at  Rome,  over  the  Tyber,  which  leads  to  the  Burgo  and 
Vatican  from  the  city,  along  Adrian’s  mole,  built  by  the 
emperor  Adrian. 

/ELURUS,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  the  deity  or  god 
of  cats  ;  reprefented  fometimes  like  a  cat,  and  fometimes 
like  a  man  with  a  cat’s  head.  The  Egyptians  had  fo  fu- 
perltitious  a  regard  for  this  animal,  that  the  killing  it, 
whether  by  accident  or  dclign,  was  punilhed  with  death  : 
and  Diodorous  relates,  that,  in  the  time  of  extreme  famine, 
they  chofe  rather  to  eat  one  another  than  touch  thefe  fa- 
cred  animals. 

AEM,  Am,  or  Ame,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  in  moft 
parts  of  Germany;  but  different  in  different  towns ;  the 
aem  commonly  contains  20  vertils,  or  80  maffes  ;  that  of 
Heidelbergh  is  equal  to  48  maffes;  and  that  of  Wirtem- 
berg  to  160  maffes. 

/EMILIUS  (Paulus),  the  fon  of  Lucius  Paulus,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  twice  conful.  In 
his  firlt  confulate  he  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians  ;  and 
in  the  fecond  fubdued  Perfeus  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
reduced  that  country  to  a  Roman  province,  on  which  he 
obtained  the  furname  of  Macedonicus.  He  returned  to 
Rome  loaded  with  glory,  and  triumphed  for  three  days. 
He  died  168  years  before  Chrift. 

/Emilius  (Paulus),  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  born  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  who  obtained  fuch  reputation  in  Italy,  that  he  was 
invited  into  France  by  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the 
kings  of  France  in  Latin,  and  was  given  a  canonry  in 
the  cathedral  of  Paris.  He  w  as  near  thirty  years  writing 
that  hiftory,  which  has  been  greatly  admired.  He  died  at 
Paris  on  the  5th  of  May,  1529. 

/ENOBOLIUM,y  in  antiquity,  the  blood  of  a  bull  or 
ram  offered  in  the  facridces,  called  taurobolia  and  criobolia  ; 
in  which  fenfe  the  w'ord  occurs  in  ancient  inferiptions. 

/ENARIA,  an  idand  on  the  bay  of  Cumae,  or  over- 
againft  Cumse  in  Italy.  It  is  alfo  called  Inarime,  and  now 
Ifchia :  fcarcely  three  miles  didant  from  the  coad,  and  the 
promontory  Mifenus  to  the  wed;  twenty  miles  in  com- 
pafs;  called  Pithecufa  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  one  of  the 
Oenotrides,  and  fenced  round  by  very  high  rocks,  fo  as  to 
be  inaccellible  but  on  one  fide  ;  it  was  formerly  famous 
for  its  earthenw'are. 

/ENEA,/i  [<w,  Lat.]  An  epithet  given  to  the  indrument 
called  a  catheter,  from  its  being  formerly  made  of  brafs. 

/ENEAS,  a  famous  Trojan  prince,  the  fon  of  Anchifes 
and  Venus.  At  the  deftruftion  of  Troy,  he  bore  his  aged 
father  on  his  back,  and  faved  him  from  the  Greeks  ;  but, 
being  too  folicitous  about  his  fon  and  houfehold  gods,  lod 
his  wife  Creufa  in  the  elcape.  Landing  in  Africa,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  queen  Dido:  but,  quitting  her  coad, 
he  arrived  in  Italy,  where  he  married  Lavinia  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  king  Latinus,  and  defeated  Turnus,  to  whom  fhe 
had  been  contracted.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  he  was  made  king  of  the  Latins,  over  whom  he  reign¬ 
ed  three  years:  but,  joining  with  the  Aborigines,  he  was 
flain  in  a  battle  againd  the  Tufcans.  Virgil  has  rendered 
the  name  of  this  prince  immortal,  by  making  him  the  he¬ 
ro  of  bts  poem. 

/ENEATORES,y.  in  antiquity,  the  muficians  in  an  ar¬ 
my,  including  thofe  who  played  trumpets,  horns,  &c. 
The  word  is  formed  from  ceneus,  on  account  of  the  brazen 
indruments  ufed  by  them. 

/ENEID,  the  name  of  Virgil’s  celebrated  epic  poem. 
The  fubjedt  of  the  /Eneid,  which  is  the  edablifhment  of 
/Eneas  in  Italy,  is  extremely  happy.  Nothing  could  be 
more  mtereding  to  the  Romans  than  to  look  back  to  their 
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origin  from  fo  famous  a  hero.  While  the  object  was 
fplendid  itfelf,  the  traditionary  hidory  of  his  country 
opened  an  intereding  field  to  the  poet ;  and  he  could  glance 
at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans,  in  its  an¬ 
cient  and  fabulous  date. 

As  to  the  unity  of  adtion,  it  is  perfectly  well  preferved 
in  the  /Eneid.  The  fettlement  of  /Eneas,  by  the  order  of 
the  gods,  is  condantly  kept  in  view.  The  epifodes  are  link¬ 
ed  properly  with  the  main  fubjedt.  The  nodus,  or  intrigue 
of  the  poem,  is  happily  managed.  The  wrath  of  Juno, 
who  oppofes  /Eneas,  gives  rife  to  all  his  difficulties,  and 
connects  the  human  with  the  celedial  operations  through¬ 
out  the  whole  poem. 

One  great  imperfection  of  the  /Eneid,  however,  is,  that 
there  are  alrnoli  no  marked  characters  in  it.  Achates, 
Cloanthes,  Gyas,  and  other  Trojan  heroes,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  /Eneas  into  Italy,  are  infipid  figures.  Even  /Eneas 
himfelf  is  without  intered.  The  character  of  Dido  is  the 
belt  fupported  in  the  whole  /Eneid. 

The  principal  excellency  of  Virgil  is  tendernefs.  His 
foul  was  full  of  fenfibility.  He  mud  have  felt  himfelf  all 
the  affecting  circumftances  in  the  feenes  he  deferibes ;  and 
he  knew  how  to  touch  the  heart  by  a  lingle  ftroke.  In  an 
epic  poem  this  merit  is  the  next  to  fublimity.  The  fe¬ 
cond  book  of  the  /Eneid  is  one  of  the  greated  mafter- 
pieces  that  ever  was  executed.  The  death  of  old  Priam, 
and  the  family-pieces  of  /Eneas,  Anchifes  and  Creufa,  are 
as  tender  as  can  be  conceived.  In  the  fourth  book,  the 
unhappy  paflion  and  death  of  Dido  are  admirable.  The 
epifodes  ot  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus, 
of  Laufus  and  Mezentius,  are  all  l’uperlatively  fine.  In 
his  battles,  Virgil  is  far  inferior  to  Homer.  But  in  the 
important  epifode,  the  defeent  into  hell,  he  has  outdone 
Homer  by  many  degrees.  There  is  nothing  in  antiquity 
to  equal  the  dxth  book  of  the  /Eneid. 

/ENGINA,  one  of  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago.  It 
lies  in  the  bay  of  Engia,  and  the  town  of  that  name  con¬ 
tains  about  800  houfes  and  a  cadle;  and  near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  druCture,  which  was  probably  a 
temple. 

/ENIGMA,  /I  denotes  any  dark  faying,  wherein  fome 
well-known  thing  is  concealed  under  obfeure  language. 
The  word  is  Greek,  auiywa,  formed  of  amlrsc-Sai,  obfeure 
innuere,  to  hint  a  thing  darkly,  and  of  amor,  an  obfeure 
fpeech  or  difeourfe.  The  popular  name  is  riddle-,  from 
the  Belgic  raeden,  or  the  Saxon  araelhan,  to  interpret.  Fa. 
Bouhours,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Trevoux,  defines  an  tenig- 
ma,  A  difeourfe  or  painting,  including  fome  hidden  mean¬ 
ing,  which  is  propoled  to  be  gueffed. 

Painted  /Enigmas,  are  reprefentations  of  the  works  of 
nature  or  art,  concealed  under  human  figures,  drawn  from 
hiftory  or  fable. 

A  Verbal  /Enigma,  is  a  witty,  artful,  and  abllrufe,  de- 
feription  ot  any  thing.  In  a  general  fenfe,  every  dark 
faying,  every  difficult  queftion,  every  parable,  may  pals 
for  an  asnigma.  Hence  obfeure  laws  are  called  fRnigmata 
Juris.  The  alchemifts  are  great  dealers  in  the  Enigmatic 
language,  their  proceffes  for  the  philofophers  (tone  being 
generally  wrapped  up  in  riddles.  F.  Meneftrier  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  reduce  the  compofition  and  refolution  of  ;eni<r- 
mas  to  a  kind  of  art,  with  fixed  rules  and  principles,  which 
he  calls  the  philofophy  of  aenigmatic  images.  The  fub- 
jedt  of  an  aenigma,  or  the  thing  to  be  concealed  ana  made 
a  myftery  of,  he  juftly  obferves,  ought  not  to  be  fuch  in 
itfelf:  but,  on  the  contrary,  common,  obvious,  and  eafy 
to  be  conceived.  It  is  to  be  taken,  either  from  nature,  as 
the  heavens  or  (tars  ;  or  from  art,  as  painting,  the  com- 
pafs,  a  mirror,  or  the  like. 

The  Form  of  j Enigmas  conlifts  in  the  words,  which, 
whether  they  be  in  profe  or  verfe,  contain  either  fome  de- 
feription,  a  queftion,  or  a  profopopafia.  The  laft  kind 
are  the  inoft  pleafing,  inafmuch  as  they  give  life  and  ac¬ 
tion  to  things  which  otherwife  have  them  not.  To  make 
an  Enigma,  therefore,  two  things  are  to  be  pitched  on, 
which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  each  other;  as  the  fun 
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and  a  monarch;  or  a  fliip  and  a  houfe :  and  on  this  re¬ 
semblance  is  ter  be  raifed  a  fuperftruCture  of  contrarieties 
to  amufe  and  perplex.  It  is  ealier  to  find  great  fubjefts 
for  amigmas  in  figures  than  in  words,  inafmuch  as  painting 
attracts  the  eyes  and  excites  the  attention  to  difeover  the 
fenfe.  The  Subjects  of  tenigmas  in  painting,  are  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  either  from  hiftory  or  fable  :  the  composition  here  is 
a  kind  of  metamorphofis,  wherein  human  figures  are 
changed  into  trees,  and  rivers  into  metals.  It  is  effential 
to  amigmas,  that  the  hiltory  or  fable,  under  which  they 
are  prefented,  be  known  to  every  body;  otherwise  it  will 
be  two  amigmas  inltead  of  one;  the  firft  of  the  hiftory  or 
fable,  the  Second  of  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken. 
Another  effential  rule  of  the  amigma  is,  that  it  only  ad¬ 
mits  of  one  fenfe.  Every  amigma  which  is  fufeeptive  of 
different  interpretations,  all  equally  natural,  is  So  far  im¬ 
perfect.  What  gives  a  kind  of  erudition  to  an  aenigma, 
is  the  invention  of  figures  in  Situations,  geftures,  colours, 
fcc.  authorised  by  paftages  of  the  poets,  the  cuftoms  of 
artif'ts  in  Statues,  bairo  relievos,  inscriptions,  and  medals. 
In  foreign  colleges,  the  explication  of  amigmas  makes  a 
considerable  exercife;  and  that  one  of  the  1110ft  difficult 
and  amufing,  where  wit  and  penetration  have  the  largeft 
field.  ' 

•-ZENIGMATOGRAPHY,  or  vEnigmatholocy,/. 
the  art  of  refolving  or  making  aenigmas. 

ZENONA,  a  city  of  Liburnia,  called  by  Pliny  Civitas 
Prafini,  alfo  Enona,  and  is  now  called  Nona;  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  by  which  it  is  for  the  greater  part  Surrounded,  over- 
againft  the  ifland  Gilla,  from  which  it  is  diftant  four  miles 
to  the  weft.  Lat.  2S.0.  Ion.  16.0.  E. 

ZENUS,  now  the  Inn,  a  river  of  Germany,  which,  riling 
in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  out  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
diltrifl  called  Gottes-huus-punt,  runs  throught  the  Gri¬ 
fons,  the  county  of  Tyrol,  the  duchy  of  Eavaria,  and 
through  Paftau  into  the  Danube. 

jEnus,  i5Enos,  or  jEnum,  anciently  a  town  of  Thrace, 
fituate  on  the  eaft  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  which  has  two 
mouths ;  and  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Cumeans.  Now  Eno. 

ZENITHOLOG1US,  /.  in  poetry,  a  verfe  of  two  dac¬ 
tyls  and  three  trocluri ;  as,  Pralia  dira placcnt  trucijuvcntce. 

ZEOI.1ZE  INSULZE,  now  Ifole  di  Lipari,  Seven  illands, 
Situated  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  So  called  from  ZEolus, 
who  reigned  there  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

ZEOLIC,  adj.  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  Something  be¬ 
longing  to  ZEolis. 

ZEolic,  or  ZEolian,  in  grammar,  denotes  one  of  the 
five  dialefts  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  firft  ufed  in 
Boeotia;  whence  it  palled  into  ZEolin,  and  was  that  which 
Sappho  and  Alcaeus  wrote  in.  The  ZEolic  dial^ft  gene¬ 
rally  throws  out  the  afpirate  or  ffiarp  Spirit,  and  agrees  in 
So  many  things  with  the  Doric  dialed,  that  the  two  are 
ufually  confounded  together. 

ZEolic  Verse,  in  profody,  a  verfe  confiding  of  an 
iambus,  or  Spondee  ;  then  of  two  anapefts,  Separated  by  a 
long  Syllable  ;  and,  laftly,  of  another  Syllable.  Such  as 
0  Jie.tlifcfi  conditor  orbis.  This  is  otherwife  called  culogic 
verfe;  and,  from  the  chief  poets  who  ufed  it,  Archilochian 
and  Pindaric. 

Z£OLIPILE,yi  in  hydraulics,  is  a  hollow  ball  of  metjl, 
generally  ufed  in  courfes  of  experimental  philofophy,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  poffibility  of  converting  water 
into  an  elaftic  (team  or  vapour  bv  heat.  The  inftrument, 
therefore,  confifts  of  a  (lender  neck,  or  pipe,  having  a 
narrow  orifice  inferted  into  the  bail  by  means  of  a  Shoul¬ 
dered  Screw.  This  pipe  being  taken  out,  the  ball  is  fill¬ 
ed  almoft  full  of  water,  and,  the  pipe  being  again  Screwed 
in,  the  ball  is  placed  on  a  pan  of  kindled  Charcoal,  where 
it  is  well  heated,  and  there  ilFues  from  the  orifice  a  vapour, 
with  prodigious  violence  and  great  nolle,  which  continues 
till  all  the  included  water  is  discharged.  The  Itronger  the 
hre  is,  the  more  elaftic  and  violent  will  be  the  fleam ;  but 
care  mult  be  taken  that  the  Small  orifice  of  the  pipe  be  not, 
bv  any  accident,  Stopped  up;  becaufe  the  inftrument 
would  in  that  cafe  infallibly  bui  lt  in  piece-,  w  ith  fuch  vio¬ 


lence  as  may  greatly  endanger  the  lives  of  the  perfons  near 
it.  Another  way  of  introducing  the  water  is  to  heat  the 
ball  red-hot  when  empty,  which  will  drive  out  almoft  all 
the  air;  and  then  by  Suddenly  immerging  it  in  water,  the 
prelftire  of  the  atmofphere  will  force  in  the  fluid  till  it  is 
nearly  full.  Des  Cartes  and  others  have  ufed  this  inftru¬ 
ment  to  account  for  the  natural  caufe  and  generation  of 
the  wind  :  and  hence  it  was  Called  Aiolopila,  q.  d.  pila  yEoli , 
the  ball  of  ZEolus  or  of  the  god  of  the  winds. 

ZEOLIS,  orZEoi.iA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  of 
the  Hither  Alia,  fettled  by  colonies  of  ZEolian  Greeks. 
Taken  at  large,  it  comprehends  all  Troas,  and  the  coaft: 
of  the  Hellefpont  to  the  Propontis,  becaufe  in  thofe  parts 
there  are  Several  ZEolian  colonies:  more  ftriftly,  it  is  Situ¬ 
ated  between  Troas  to  the  north,  and  Ionia  to  the  South. 
The  people  are  called  ZEoles  or  ZEolii. 

ZEOL1UM  MARE,  a  part  of  the  ZEgean  Sea,  waffling’ 
ZEolis;  called  alfo  Myfium,  from  Mylia.  It  is  now  call¬ 
ed  Golfo  di  Smyrna. 

ZEOLUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  god  of  the  winds, 
was  faid  to  be  the  Son  of  Jupiter  by  Acafta,  or  Sigelia,  the 
daughter  of  Hippotus  :  or,  according  to  others,  the  fon  of 
Hippotus  by  Meneclea,  daughter  of  Hyllus  king  of  Lipa- 
ra.  He  dwelt  in  the  filand  Strongyle,  now  called  Strom- 
bolo,  one  of  the  feven  illands  called  ZEolian,  from  their 
being  under  the  dominion  of  ZEolus.  Others  fay,  that 
his  refidence  was  at  Regium,  in  Italy;  and  others  again 
place  him  in  the  ifland  Lipara.  He  is  represented  as  hav¬ 
ing  authority  over  the  winds,  which  he  held  enchained  in  a 
vaft  cavern,  to  prevent  their  continuing  the  devaftations 
they  had  been  guilty  of  before  they  were  put  under  his 
direction.  Mythologifts  explain  the  original  of  thefe  fa¬ 
bles,  by  faying,  that  he  was  a  wife  and  good  prince;  and, 
being  (killed  in  aftronomy,  was  able,  by  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tides,  and  the  nature  of  the  volcano  in  the  ifland  of 
Strongyle,  to  foretel  ftorms  and  tempefts. 

ZEON,yi  a  Greek  word,  properly  Signifying  the  age  or 
duration  of  any  thing. 

ZEon,  among  the  followers  of  Plato,  was  ufed  to  figni- 
fy  any  virtue,  attribute,  or  perfection  :  hence  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  deity  as  an  alfemblage  of  all  poffible  aeons;  and 
called  him  pleroma,  a  Greek  term  ftgnifyingfullnfs.  The 
Valentinians,  who,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  blended 
tire  conceits  of  the  Jewilh  cabalifts,  the  Platonifts,  and 
the  Chaldean  philofophers,  with  the  fimplicity  of  the 
Chriltian  doctrine,  invented  a  kind  of  Theogony,  or  Ge¬ 
nealogy  of  Gods  (not  unlike  that  of  Hefiod),  whom  they 
called  by  Several  glorious  names,  and  all  by  the  general 
appellation  of  ZEons:  among  which  they  reckoned 
Life ;  Aofosj  Word ;  Movo/am?,  Only -begotten ;  nXiipw/aa,  Full- 
ncfs\  and  many  other  divine  powers  and  emanations, 
amounting  in  number  to  thirty  :  which  they  fancied  to  be 
fucceflively  derived  from  one  another;  and  all  from  felf- 
originated  deity,  named  Bythus ,  i.  e.  profound  or  unfathom¬ 
able  ;  whom  they  likewife  called  The  mof  high  and  ineffable 
Father.  See  Valentinians. 

ZEORA,/!  [from  amvft*/,  to  lift  up,  tofufpend  on-high.  J 
A  Species  of  exercife  ufed  by  the  ancients  for  geftation, 
and  of  which  Aetius  gives  the  following  account : 

Geftation,  while  it  exercil'es  the  body  and  limbs,  ftill 
they  Seem,  to  be  at  reft.  Of  the  motion  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  ill,  Swinging  in  a  hammock,  which,  at  the  de¬ 
cline  of  a  fever,  is  beneficial,  idly,  Being  carried  in  a 
litter,  in  which  the  patient  either  fits  or  lies  along.  It  is 
ufeful  when  the  gout,  ftone,  and  fuch  other  diforders,  at¬ 
tend,  that  do  not  admit  of  violent  motions,  jdly,  Riding 
in  a  chariot,  which  is  of  Service  in  1110ft  chronical  disor¬ 
ders,  efpecially  before  the  ftronger  exercife  can  be  admit¬ 
ted.  4thly,  Sailing  in  a  boat  or  Ihip.  This  produces  va¬ 
rious  effects,  according  to  the  different  agitation  of  the. 
waters,  and  in  many  tedious  chronical  diforders  proves, 
efficacious  beyond  what  is  obferved  from  the  'moll  Ikilful 
adminifl  ration  of  drugs,  Thefe  are  inffances  of  pallive 
exercife,  and  are  ufeful,  particularly  when  adtive  exercife 
would  be  improper,  or  impracticable.  Afdepiades  was 
\  the 
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the  firft  who  brought  paffive  exercife  into  practice,  which 
was  afed  after  fevere  illnefs,  in  order  to  conquer  debility, 
and  invigorate  the  fyftem  by  gentle  means. 

^EQUANA  JUGA,  mountains  of  Picedum,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  now  called  Montagna  di  Sorrento, 
denominated  from  the  town  Equa,  which  being  dedfoyed, 
was  replaced  by  Vicus,  now  Vico  di  Sorrento. 

.ERA,  f.  in  chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time  from 
whence  any  number  of  years  is  begun  to  be  counted.  It 
is  fometimes  alfo  w'ritten  in  ancient  authors  era.  The 
origin  of  the  term  is  contefted,  though  it  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  had  its  rife  in  Spain.  Sepulveda  fuppofes 
it  formed  from  A.  ER.  A.  the  notse  or  abbreviatures  of 
the  words,  annus  erat  Augujli ,  occafioned  by  the  Spani¬ 
ards  beginning  their  computation  from  the  time  their 
country  came  under  the  dominion  of  Auguftus,  or  that  of 
receiving  the  Roman  calendar. 

The  difference  between  the  terms  atra  and  epoch  is,  that 
the  aeras  are  certain  points  fixed  by  fome  people  or  nation, 
and  the  epochs  are  points  fixed  by  chronologifts  and  hido- 
rians.  The  idea  of  an  aera  comprehends  alfo  a  certain 
fucceflion  of  years  proceeding  from  a  fixed  point  of  time, 
ijnd  the  epoch  is  that  point  itfelf.  Thus  the  Chriftian 
aera  began  at  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  Jefus 
Clirift. 

jERARIUM,/.  the  treafury  or  place  where  the  public 
money  was  depofited  amongft  the  Romans. 

j^rarium  Sanctius  contained  the  monies  ariling 
from  the  twentieth  part  of  all  legacies:  this  was  kept  for 
the  extreme  neceflities  of  the  Hate. 

.Erarium  Privatum  was  the  emperor’s  privy  purfe, 
or  the  place  where  the  money  ariling  from  his  private  pa¬ 
trimony  was  depofited. 

tErarium  Vicesimarum,  the  place  where  the  mo¬ 
ney  ariling  from  the  taxes  levied  from  foreign  countries 
was  laid  up,  fo  called  becaufe  it  molt  commonly  confided 
of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce. 

Erarium  Ii.iTHY.ffi,  or  Junonis  Lucin^,  was 
where  the  monies  were  depofited  which  parents  paid  for 
the  birth  of  each  child. 

There  are  feveral  other  treafuries  mentioned  in  hiftory , 
as  the  AErarium  Juventutis,  Veneris,  (3c.  The  temple  of 
Saturn  was  the  public  treafury  of  Rome,  either  becaufe 
Saturn  firft  taught  the  Italians  to  coin  money,  or,  which 
is  molt  likely,  becaufe  this  temple  was  the  ftrongeft 
and  molt  fecure,  and  therefore  the  fitted  place  for  that 
purpofe.  Erarium  differs  from  /feus,  as  the  firft  con¬ 
tained  the  public  money,  the  fecond  that  of  the  prince. 
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The  two  are,  however,  fometimes  indifcnminately  ufed 
for  each  other. 

ERARIUS,y]  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  de¬ 
graded  citizen,  who  had  been  druck  off  the  lid  of  his 
century.  Such  perfons  were  fo  called  becaufe  they  were 
liable  to  all  the  taxes,  without  enjoying  any  of  its  privi¬ 
leges. 

Erarius  was  alfo  an  officer  indituted  by  Alexander 
Severus,  for  the  diftribution  of  money  given  in  largelfes 
to  the  foldiery,  or  people.  Erarius  was  likewife  ufed  for 
a  perfon  employed  in  coining  or  working  brafs.  Thefe 
are  fometimes  called  ararii  fufores:  at  other  times,  cerarius 
is  diding'uifhed  from  /{for;  the  former  anfwering  to  what 
we  nowr  call  copperfmiths,  the  latter  to  founders.  Era- 
rius  was  likewife  applied  to  a  foldier  who  received  pay. 

AERIA,  or  Eeria,  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt :  the 
fcholiad  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  fays,  that  not  only  Thefi- 
faly,  but  Egypt,  was  called  Hep ta,  by  the  Greeks,  which 
Eufebius  alio  confirms;  and  hence  Appolinarius,  in  his 
tranflation  of  the  114th  Pfalm,  ufes  it  for  Egypt.  Heyf- 
chius  applies  this  name  to  Ethiopia.  ** 

AERIAL,  adj.  \aerius,  I.at.]  Belonging  to  the  air,  as 
confiding  of  it. — Vegetables  abound  more  with  aerial  par¬ 
ticles  than  animal  fubffances.  Arbuthnot. — Produced  by  the 
air.  Inhabiting  the  air.  Placed  in  the  air.  High;  ele¬ 
vated  in  lituation,  and  therefore  in  the  air. 

AER1ANS,  in  church-hidory,  a  branch  of  Arians, 
who,  to  the  doctrines  of  that  feCt,  added  fome  peculiar 
dogmas  of  their  own  ;  as,  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
bilhops  and  prieds ;  a  doctrine  maintained  by  many  mo¬ 
dern  divines,  particularly  of  the  prelbyterian  and  reform¬ 
ed  churches.  The  feet  received  its  denomination  from 
Aerius,  an  Armenian  pried  of  the  fourth  century. 

AERIE,  J.  \_airic,  Fr.]  Is  a  proper  term  for  hawks, 
which  for  other  birds  is  called  a  ne ft.  The  liberty  of 
keeping  aeries  of  hawks  was  a  privilege  granted  to  great 
men  :  and  the  preferring  the  aeries  in  the  king’s  foreds, 
was  one  fort  of  tenure  of  lands  by  fervice. 

Flos  ER1S,/  among  alchemids,  fmail  fcales  procured 
from  copper  melted  by  a  ftrong  heat;  it  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  aerungo  or  verdegris. 

AEROGR  APHY,yi  [from  ar,f.  air,  and  yp «©«,  I  de- 
feribe.]  A  defeription  of  the  air  or  atmofphere,  its  limits, 
dimenlions,  properties,  &c.  This  amounts  to  much  the 
fame  with  aerology,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  latter  to  enter 
into  the  rationale,  and  the  former  to  confine  itfelt  to  a  de¬ 
feription  of  the  more  obvious  affections  thereof.  See 
Atmosphere. 
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AEROLOGY,  f.  [arp,  and  Myo^  Gr.]  The  doftrine 
orfcienceof  Air,  its  nature  and  different  fpecies, 
with  their  ingredients,  properties,  phenomena,  and  ufes. 
Air,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  that  invifible  fluid  every-where 
furrounding  this  globe;  on  which  depends  not  only  ani¬ 
mal  but  vegetable  life;  and  which  feems,  in  fhort,  to  be 
one  of  the  great  agents  employed  by  nature  in  carrying  on 
her  operations  throughout  the  world. 

Though  the  attention  of  philofophers  has  in  all  ages 
been  engaged  in  fome  meafure  by  inquiries  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  atmofphere,  yet,  till  within  thefe  lad  thirty 
years,  little  more  than  the  mere  mechanical  aCtion  of  this 
fluid  was  difeovered,  with  the  exidence  of  fome  anoma¬ 
lous  and  permanently-eladic  vapours,  whofe  properties 
and  relation  to  the  air  we  breathe  were  almod  entirely  un¬ 


known.  Within  the  above-mentioned  period,  however, 
the  difeoveries  concerning  the  condituent  parts  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  different  per¬ 
manently-eladic  fluids  which  go  under  the  general  name 
of  air,  have  been  fo  numerous  and  rapid,  that  they  have 
at  once  raifed  this  fubjeft  to  the  dignity  of  a  Science,  and 
now  form  a  very  confiderable,  as  well  as  important,  part 
of  the  modern  fyflem  of  natural  philofophy. 

Thofe  difeoveries,  indeed,  have  not  been  more  intered- 
ing  to  philofophers,  than  ufeful  to  fcience  and  beneficial 
to  fociety.  Many  perplexing  proceffes  in  chemidry  have 
been  explained  in  confequence  of  them,  feveral  have  been 
facilitated,  and  a  number  of  new  and  ufeful  ones  have 
been  introduced.  The  phenomena  attending  metallic  cal¬ 
cinations  and  reductions  have  been  greatly  elucidated. 

The 
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The  knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  the  air  in  refpiration;  the 
method  of  afcertaining  its  purity  and  fitnefs  for  that  func¬ 
tion;  the  invetligation  of  dephlogifticated  air;  the  me¬ 
thod  of  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air;  are  all  calcu¬ 
lated  to  anfwer  purpofes  of  the  higheft  utility.  The  me¬ 
dicinal  properties  pf  fixed  air  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  afcertained,  and  its  antifeptic  qualities  in  other  refpedts 
promife  to  be  of  confiderable  advantage.  The  method  of 
afcertaining  the  purity  of  the  air  of  a  place,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ventilating  an  apartment,  are  of  great  ufe  for  thofe 
concerned  in  public  buildings.  In  fliort,  there  is  perhaps 
no  flation  in  life  where  fome  knowledge  of  this  fubject 
may  not  be  of  ufe. 

Of  'the  general  Cortf  itution ,  Mechanical  Properties,  and  Ope¬ 
rations,  of  the  Air. 

The  general  Corf  itution  of  the  Air  we  breathe. — For  many 
ages  this  fluid  was  fuppofed  to  be  Ample  and  homogene¬ 
ous;  its  common  operations  to  depend  on  its  heat,  cold, 
moifture,  or  drynefs ;  and  any  eft'edts  which  could  not  be 
explained  by  tliefe  (fuch  as  the  appearance  of  peftilential 
difeafes),  were  reckoned  to  be  entirely  fupernatural,  and  the 
immediate  efletts  of  Divine  power.  But,  however  Am¬ 
ple  and  homogeneous  this  fluid  may  have  been  thought  in 
former  times,  it  is  fo  far  from  poffefling  the  fimplicity  of 
an  element,  that  it  is  the  receptacle  of  all  kinds  of  efflu¬ 
via  produced  from  terreffrial  fubftances  either  naturally  or 
artificially.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
aerial  fluid  when  abfolutely  pure,  that  which  we  breathe, 
and  commonly  goes  under  the  name  of  air,  muff  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  exceedingly  heterogeneous  mixture,  various 
at  various  times,  and  which  it  is  by  no  means  poflible  to 
analyfe  with  accuracy. 

Though,  in  this  view',  air  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  fink  or 
common  few'er,  w'here  all  the  poifonous  effluvia  arifing 
from  putrid  and  corrupted  matters  are  depofited;  yet  it 
has  a  wonderful  facility  of  purifying  itfelf,  and  one  way 
or  other  of  depoliting  thofe  vapours  contained  in  it;  fo 
that  it  never  becomes  noxious  except  in  particular  places, 
and  for  a  thort  time  ;  the  general  mafs  remaining  upon  all 
occafions  pretty  much  the  fame.  The  way  in  which  this 
purification  is  effected  is  different,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  vapour  with  which  the  air  is  loaded.  That  which 
mod  univerfally  prevails  is  water;  and  from  experiments 
it  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  contained 
in  the  atmofphere  is  immenfe.  Dr.  Halley,  from  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  evaporation  from  a  fluid  furface  heated  to 
the  lame  degree  with  that  given  by  our  meridian  fun,  has 
calculated,  that  the  evaporation  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  alone  is  lufficient  to  yield  all  the  water  of  the  rivers 
which  run  into  ft.  Dr.  Watfon,  in  his  Chemical  Eflays, 
has  given  an  account  of  fome  experiments  made  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  water  raifed  from 
the  earth  itfelf  alone  in  time  of  drought.  He  informs  us,  that 
when  there  had  been  no  rain  for  above  a  month,  and  the 
grafs  was  become  quite  brown  and  parched,  the  evapo¬ 
ration  from  an  acre  w  as  not  lefs  than  1600  gallons  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours.  Making  afterwards  two  experiments,  when 
the  ground  had  been  wetted  by  a  thunder-fhower  the  day 
before,  the  one  gave  1973,  the  other  1905,  gallons,  in 
twelve  hours.  From  this  the  air  is  every  moment  puri¬ 
fied  by  the  afeent  of  the  vapour,  which,  flying  off  into 
the  clouds,  thus  leaves  room  for  the  exhalation  of  frefh 
quantities ;  fo  that  as  the  vapour  is  confiderably  lighter 
than  the  common  atmofphere,  and  of  confequence  afeends 
with  great  velocity,  the  air  during  all  this  time  is  faid  to 
be  dry,  notw'ithffanding  the  vaft  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
that  paffes  through  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  aqueous  vapour  that  the  air  is 
purified  at  this  time.  Much  of  that  vapour  arifing  from 
decayed  and  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  and 
which  by  fome  modern  philofophers  is  called  phlogifon, 
attaches  itfelf  to  the  aqueous ■  vapour,  and  afeends  along 
with  it.  Another  part  is  abforbed  by  vegetables  ;  for  the 
phlogiftic  vapour  is  probably  the  food  of  plants.  The 
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phlogiftic  vapours  which  afeend  along  with  the  water 
probably  continue  there,  and  defeend  along  with  the  rain; 
whence  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  rain-water  above  thofe 
of  any  other.  Thus  we  may  fee  why  a  dry  air,  whether 
cold  or  hot,  muff:  always  bewholefome;  but,  as  the  atmof¬ 
phere  cannot  always  receive  vapours,  it  is  obvious,  that 
when  great  rains  come  on,  efpecially  if  attended  with 
heat,  the  lower  regions  of  the  air  muff  be  overloaded  with 
vapours  both  of  the  aqueous  and  phlogiftic  kind,  and  of 
confequence  be  very  unwholefome. 

But  belides  the  aqueous  and  phlogiftic  vapours,  both  of 
which  are  fpecifically  lighter  than  common  air,  there  are 
others,  which,  being  fpecifically  heavier,  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  off  in  this  manner.  Hence  thefe  grofs  vapours  con¬ 
taminate  certain  places  of  the  atmofphere,  rendering  them 
not  only  unhealthy,  but  abfolutely  poifonous.  Of  thefe 
are,  fulphureous,  acid,  and  metalline,  exhalations,  produ¬ 
ced  principally  by  volcanoes;  and,  as  they  defeend,  in 
confequence  of  their  fpecific  gravity,  they  fuffocate  and 
fpread  deftru&ion  all  around  them,  poifoning  not  only 
animals,  but  vegetables  alfo.  The  vapours  arifing  from 
houfes  where  lead  and  other  metals  are  fmclted,  have  the 
fame  pernicious  qualities;  infomuch  that  the  men  w'ho 
breathe  them,  the  cattle  who  eat  the  grafs,  and  the  fifties 
who  inhabit  the  waters  on  which  they  fall,  are  poifoned 
by  them,  if  taken  into  the  body  in  a  certain  proportion. 
Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  mofetes,  or  emanations  of  fixed 
air,  which  fometimes  proceed  from  old  lavas,  or  perhaps 
from  fome  other  places  even  of  the  furface.  From  all 
thefe  the  air  feems  not  capable  of  purifying  itfelf,  other- 
wife  than  either  by  difperfing  them  by  winds,  or  by  let¬ 
ting  them  fubfide  by  their  luperior  gravity,  till  they  are 
abforbed  either  by  the  earth  or  water,  according  as  it  is 
their  nature  to  unite  with  one  or  other  of  thefe  elements. 
Of  this  kind  alfo  feem  to  be  the  vapours  which  are  called 
properly  pefilential.  The  contagion  of  the  plague  itfelf 
feems  to  be  of  an  heavy  fluggifh  nature,  incapable  of  ari¬ 
fing  in  the  air,  but  attaching  itfelf  to  the  walls  of  houfes, 
bed-clothes,  and  wearing  apparel.  Hence,  fcarcely  any 
conftitution  of  the  atmofphere  can  difpel  thefe  noxious  ef¬ 
fluvia;  nor  does  it  feem  probable  that  peftilential  diftem- 
pers  ever  ceafe  until  the  contagion  has  operated  fo  long, 
and  been  fo  frequently  communicated  from  one  to  another, 
that,  like  a  ferment  much  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  it 
becomes  vapid,  communicates  a  milder  infection,  and  at 
laft  lofes  it  ftrength  altogether. 

The  two  molt  important  properties  of  the  atmofphere 
are  its  gravity  and  its  elafticity.  The  firft  compared  to 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  water,  according  to  the  computa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Boyle,  is  as  1  10938,  but,  according  to  later 
experiments,  as  1  to  800.  This  property  is  rendered 
evident  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  in  none  more  decilive 
than  in  limply  evacuating  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  fo 
as  to  evince  the  prodigious  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  on 
its  outfide.  M.  Pafcal  has  computed  the  quantity  of  this 
preflure  on  the  earth’s  furface  to  be  upwards  of  22321b.  on 
every  fquare  foot. 

On  the  gravity  of  the  air  depend  the  afeent  of  water  in 
pumps,  fyphons,  &c.  and  likewife  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  barometer.  But  belides  gravity,  which  the  air  has  in 
common  with  other  fluids,  there  is  another  property  which 
it  has  only  in  common  with  fleam  or  vapour.  This  is  call¬ 
ed  its  claf  icily ;  by  which,  like  a  fpring,  it  allows  itfelf  to 
be  compreffed  into  a  fmaller  bulk,  and  then  returns  again 
to  its  original  lize  upon  removing  the  preflure. 

The  elafticity  of  the  air,  which  was  firft  afcertained  by 
fome  experiments  of  lord  Bacon,  is  no  lefs  eafy  of  proof, 
than  its  gravity.  If  a  Ihrivelled  bladder  containing  only»!> 
a  very  fmall  quantity  of  air  be  put  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  taken  off 
the  outfide  of  the  bladder  by  exhaufting  the  receiver,  the 
elafticity  of  the  air  within  will  be  fhewn  by  its  expanding 
the  bladder  to  its  full  dimenfions.  The  fame  fact  is  fhewn 
in  a  variety  of  other  experiments  not  necellary  to  be  de¬ 
tailed  here.  It  may  be  proper  however  to  obferve,  that 
0  0  this 
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this  elafticity  is  capab'e  of  fome  diminution  by  long-con¬ 
tinued  and  violent  p  re 'Jure,  as  late  experiments  have  proved. 

The  weight  or  prefture  of  the  air  has  no  dependence  on 
its  elaflicity  ;  but  would  be  the  fame  whether  it  had  fuch 
a  property  or  not.  The  air,  however,  being  elaftic,  isne- 
Ceffarily  affected  by  the  preffure,  which  reduces  it  into  fuch 
a  fpace,  that  the  elaflicity,  which  re-aits  againft  the  cora¬ 
prefling  weight,  is  equal  to  that  weight.  In  effedt,  the 
law  of  this  elaflicity  is,  that  it  encreafes  as  the  denfity  of 
the  air  encreafes ;  and  the  denfity  encreafes  as  the  force 
encreafes  by  which  it  is  preffed.  Now  there  mu  ft  necef- 
farily  be  a  balance  between  the  adtion  and  re-adtion;  i.  e. 
the  gravity  of  the  air  which  tends  to  comprefs  it,  and  the 
elafticity  by  which  it  endeavours  to  expand,  mud  be  equal. 
Hence  the  elafticity  increafing  or  diminifhing  univerfally, 
as  the  denfity  increafes  or  diminithes,  it  is  no  matter 
whether  the  air  be  compreffed  and  retained  in  fuch  a  fpace 
by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  or  by  any  other  means; 
it  muft  endeavour  in  either  cafe  to  expand  with  the  fame 
force.  And  hence,  if  air  near  the  earth  be  pent  up  in  a 
veil'd,  and  all  communication  with  the  external  fluid  cut 
off,  the  preffure  of  the  inclofed  air  will  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  time  the  quantity  was 
confined.  Accordingly,  we  find  mercury  fuftained  to  the 
fame  height,  by  the  elaftic  force  of  air  inclofed  in  a  glafs 
veil'd,  as  by  the  whole  atmofpherical  preffure.  On  the 
fame  principle  air  may  be  artificially  condenfed ;  and  hence 
the  ftrudture  of  the  Air-gun. 

The  utmoft  limits  to  which  air,  of  the  denfity  which  it 
poffeffes  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  capable  of  being 
compreffed,  have  not  been  afeertained.  Dr.  Hales,  by 
means  of  a  prefs,  condenfed  it  38  times ;  and,  afterwards, 
by  forcing  water  in  an  iron  globe,  into  1551  times  lefs 
fpace  than  it  naturally  occupies.  However,  Dr.  Halley, 
from  the  experiments  made  at  London  and  Florence,  con¬ 
cludes,  that  no  force  whatever  is  able  to  reduce  air  into 
800  times  lefs  fpace  than  that  which  it  naturally  poffeffes 
on  the  furface  of  our  earth.  The  dilatation  of  the  air, 
however,  by  virtue  of  its  elaftic  force,  is  found  to  be  very 
furprifing.  In  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Boyle,  it 
dilated  into  10,000,  and  even  at  laft  into  13,679,  times  its 
fpace ;  and  this  altogether  by  its  own  expaniive  force, 
without  the  help  of  fire. 

In  fad,  it  appears,  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  compreffed 
by  its  own  weight  into  at  leaft  the  13,679th  part  of  the 
fpace  it  would  poffefs  in  vacuo.  But  if  the  lame  air  be 
condenfed  by  art,  the  fpace  it  would  take  up  when  moft 
dilated,  to  that  it  poffeffes  when  condenfed,  will  be,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  author’s  experiments,  as  550,000  to  1. 

Dr.  Hales  found,  that  the  air  in  a  retort,  when  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veffel  was  juft  beginning  to  be  red-hot,  was 
■expanded  through  twice  its  former  fpace  ;  and,  in  a  white 
heat,  it  occupied  thrice  its  formerfpace  :  but  Mr.  Robins 
found  it  was  expanded  by  the  heat  of  iron,  juft  beginning 
to  be  white,  to  four  times  its  former  bulk. 

The  elaftic  power  of  the  air  is  the  fecond  great  fource  of 
the  effects  of  this  important  fluid.  Thus  it  enters  the 
pores  of  bodies;  and  by  this  prodigious  faculty  of  ex¬ 
panding,  which  is  fo  eafily  excited,  puts  their  particles 
into  perpetual  ofcillations.  Indeed,  the  degree  of  heat, 
and  the  air’s  gravity  and  denfity,  and  confequently  its  elaf¬ 
ticity  and  expanfion,  never  remaining  the  fame  for  the  leaft 
fpace  of  time,  there  muft  be  an  inceffant  vibration  or  di¬ 
latation  and  contraction  in  all  bodies. 

From  this  caufe  it  is,  that  the  air  contained  in  bubbles 
of  ice,  by  its  continual  action,  burfts  the  ice.  Thusalfo 
entire  columns  of  marble  fometimes  are  cleft,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time,  from  the  increafed  elafticity  of  fome  little  bub¬ 
ble  of  air  contained  in  them.  From  the  fame  principle 
arife  all  putrefadfion  and  fermentation  ;  neither  of  which 
will  proceed,  even  in  the  belt  difpofed  fubjedts,  in  vacuo. 

Befides  thefe  properties  of  gravity  and  elafticity,  au¬ 
thors  have  attributed  to  air  feveral  qualities  which  rather 
belong  to  the  accidental  mixture  of  other  fluids  in  its  com- 
pofttion.  Of  this  nature  is  its  property  of  corroding  pe¬ 


tals,  ftones,  &c.  but  we  fhall  not  dwell  on  them  at  prefent 
farther  than  to  obferve,  that,  in  thefe  cafes  the  dillolving 
power  of  air  is  increafed  by  heat,  and  bv  other  catifes.  It 
combines  with  water  ;  and,  by  accefsof  cold,  depolits  part 
of  the  matter  which  was  kept  diffolved  in  it  by  a  greater 
degree  of  heat.  Hence  the  water,  by  being  depofited 
and  condenfed  upon  any  cold  body,  fuch  as  glafs,  See.  in 
windows,  forms  fogs,  and  becomes  vilible. 

In  the  operations  of  chemiftry,  air  is  a  very  important 
agent ;  the  refult  of  particular  proceffes  depending  on  its 
prefence  or  abfence,  on  its  being  open  or  inclofed.  Thus, 
the  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  can  only  be  calcined 
in  open  air  ;  in  dole  veffels  they  never  become  any  other 
than  black  coals.  And  thefe  operations  are  affedted  by 
the  changes  to  which  the  air  is  liable.  Many  inftances 
mightbe  adduced  to  thispurpofe.  Letit  fuflice  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  oil  of  fulphur,  per  cam- 
panam ,  in  a  clear  dry  atmofphere;  but  in  a  thick  moift  air 
it  may  be  obtained  with  greater  eafe,  and  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  So,  pure  well  fermented  wine,  if  it  be  carried  to  a 
place  where  the  air  is  replenifhed  with  the  fumes  of  new 
wine  then  fermenting,  will  begin  to  ferment  afrelh. 

The  changes  in  the  air  arife  from  various  caufes,  and 
are  obfervable,  not  only  in  its  mechanical  properties,  but 
in  the  ingredients  that  compofe.it.  Thus,  at  Faftilun,  not¬ 
ed  for  copper  mines,  the  mineral  exhalations  affect  the  air 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  difcolour  the  lilver  coin  in  purfes, 
and  change  the  colour  of  brafs.  In  Carniola,  Campania, 
See.  where  are  mines  of  fulphur,  the  air  fometimes  becomes 
very  unwholefome,  which  occalions  frequent  epidemic  dif- 
eafes,  &c.  The  effluvia  of  animals  alfo  have  their  effect 
in  varying  the  air;  as  it  is  evident  in  contagious  difeafes, 
plagues,  murrains,  and  other  mortalities,  which  are  fpread 
by  an  infedted air. 

Of  the  fucceflive  difeoveries  relative  to  atmofpheric  and 
other  aerial  fluids,  we  might  here  give  an  hiftorical  ac¬ 
count,  were  it  not  more  our  objedt  rather  to  detail  facts 
themlelves,  than  dwell  on  the  circumftances  under  which 
they  were  difeovered.  We  fhall  however  briefly  obferve 
that  Van  Helmont  was  the  firft  who  made  difeoveries  on 
this  important  fubjedt.  Mr.  Boyle  followed  his  fteps  ;  and 
after  him,  Dr.  Hales,  and  Profeffor  Venel,  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  this  important  branch  of  philofophy. 
But  their  difeoveries  at  length  were  greatly  eclipfed  by 
our  modern  chemifts  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Cavendilli,  and  Dr. 
Prieltley;  but  particularly  the  latter,  to  whom  it  was  rc- 
ferved,  to  prove  by  the  moft  decifive  tefts  the  compolition 
and  nature  of  our  atmofphere,  which  appears  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  two  fluids ;  the  one  abfolutely  noxious,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  fupporting  animal  life  for  a  moment  ;  the  other 
extremely  falutary,  and  capable  of  preferving  animals 
alive  and  healthy  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  pureft 
air  we  can  meet  with,  the  properties  of  which  we  fhall 
now  proceed  to  explain. 

Of  Dephlogificatcd  or  Vital  Air. 

This  kind  of  air  Dr.  Prieftley  names  dephlogificated , 
from  his  opinion  that  common  air,  in  the  adt  of  burning, 
abforbs  phlogifton.  In  the  courfe  of  his  inquires,  he  fell 
upon  a  method  of  extradfing  it  from  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
ftances,  viz.  by  moiftening  them  with  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
then  diftilling  them  with  a  ftrong  heat.  Thus  he  obtained 
it  from  flowers  of  zinc,  chalk,  quicklime,  flaked  lime,  to¬ 
bacco-pipe  clay,  flint,  Mufcovy  talcs,  and  even  glafs. 
He  then  found,  that  by  Amply  diffolving  any  metal  in  the 
nitrous  acid,  and  then  diftilling  the  folution,  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  very  pure  air :  and  Mr.  Warltire  found  even  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  diftiilation  unneceffary ;  nothing  more  being  requi- 
fite  than  to  moiften  red  lead  with  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
then  pour  upon  it  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  inftantly  dif- 
engaged  the  dephlogifticated  air  without  applyingany  more 
heat  than  what  was  generated  by  the  mixture. 

But  Mr.  Scheele,  without  knowing  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s 
difeovery,  fell  upon  a  method  by  which  this  air  may  be 
ftjll  more  readily  procured,  viz,  by  the  diftiilation  of  ni¬ 
tre 
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tre  with  a  ftrong  heat;  by  which  means  it  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  very  conliderable  quantity,  and  in  as  great  purity  as 
by  the  more  expenfive  precedes.  It  appears  however, 
that  the  mode  of  applying  heat  lias  alfo  a  very  confident  - 
ble  efl'eit  on  the  quantity  of  air  produced.  Thus,  Dr. 
Prieftley  remarks,  that  “  from  equal  quantities-  of  red 
lead,  without  any  mixture  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  tiling  the 
fame  apparatus  for  dillilling  it,  he  obtained,  by  means  of 
heat  applied  fuddenly,  more  air  than  when  (lowly  applied 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  (ix.  The  proportion  of  fixed 
air  was  the  fame  in  both  cafes,  and  the  remainder  equally 
dephlogifticated.” 

By  heat  alone,  the  dodlor  found,  that  fedative  fait,  rrran- 
ganefe,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  the  mineral  called  lapis  pon- 
derofus,  wolfram,  or  tungficn,  would  yield  dephlcgillicated 
air;  the  firtl  indeed,  in  very  fmall  quantity,  and  fometimes 
even  of  a  quality  very  little  fuperior  to  common  air.  In 
thefe  experiments,  he  made  ufe  of  fmall-bellied  retorts  of 
green  glafs,  which  can  (land  the  fire  bell,  containing  about 
an  ounce  of  water,  and  having  narrow  necks  eighteen  or 
tw  enty  inches  long.  The  fubltance  to  be  examined  was 
put  into  a  retort  of  this  kind,  and  then  expofed  to  a  red 
heat,  either  in  (and  or  over  a  naked  fire,  while  the  neck 
of  the  veil'd  was  plunged  in  water  or  mercury. 

Having  dilTolved  fix  pennyweights  of  very  clean  iron  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  thendiftilled  the  folution  to  drynefs  in  a 
long-necked  retort,  he  received  the  common  air  a  little 
phlogifticated,  fome  fixed  air,  much  vitriolic  acid  air,  and 
lafily  eighteen  ounce-meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air. 
The  iron  that  remained  undifl'olved  weighed  twenty-three 
grains,  fo  that  the  air  was  yielded  by  five  pennyweights 
one grainof  iron.  The  ochre  weighed  feven  pennyweights 
thirteen  grains:  fo  that,  fays  he,  there  probably  remained 
a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  it ;  and  confequently,  had  the 
heat  been  greater,  more  air  would  have  been  obtained. 

In  his  experiments  with  the  nitrous  acid,  as  it  had  con- 
flantlv  been  found,  that  by  pouring  frefii  nitrous  acid  on 
the  refiduum,  and  repeating  the  operation,  more  dephlo- 
gifticated  air  might  be  obtained,  the  doftor  determined  to 
try  whether  the  fame  would  not  hold  good  with  vitriolic 
acid  alfo.  For  this  purpofe,  he  added  more  oil  of  vitriol 
to  the  refiduum  of  the  lad-mentioned  experiment.  When 
in  a  red  heat  wfith  a  glafs  retort,  it  yielded  a  quantity  of 
vitriolic  acid  air,  no  fixed  air,  but  about  twenty  four 
ounce-meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air  ;  when,  the  retort 
being  melted,  a  good  deal  of  the  air  was  necelfarily  loft; 
but,  on  refuming  the  procefs  in  a  gun-barrel,  he  procured 
as  much  air  as  had  been  got  before. 

The  refultof  thefe  and  innumerable  other  experiments 
made  by  philofophers  in  different  countries,  was,  that  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  may  be  obtained  from  a  vaft  variety  of 
mineral  and  metallic  fubftances  by  means  of  the  vitriolic 
and  nitrous  acids.  It  now  remained  only  to  difeover  in 
what  manner  this  fluid,  fo  eflentially  neceflary  to  the  fup- 
port  of  animal  life,  is  naturally  produced  in  quantities  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  great  expence  of  it  throughout  the  whole 
world,  by  the  breathing  of  animals,  the  fupport  of  fires, 
&c.  This  difeovery,  indeed,  had  been  made  before  even 
the  exiftence  of  dephlogifticated  air  itfelf  was  known. 
Dr.  Prieftley,  after  having  tried  various  methods  of  puri¬ 
fying  contaminated  air  unfuccefsfully,  found  at  laft,  that 
fome  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  particularly  mint,  anfwered 
this  purpofe  very  effectually.  Having  rendered  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  air  thoroughly  noxious,  by  mice  breathing  and  dying 
in  it,  he  divided  it  into  two  receivers  inverted  in  water,  in¬ 
troducing  a  fprig  of  mint  into  one  of  them,  and  keeping 
the  other  receiver  unaltered.  About  eight  or  nine  days 
after,  he  found  that  the  air  of  the  receiver  into  which  he 
had  introduced  the  fprig  had  become  refpirable  ;  for  a 
moufe  lived  very  well  in  this,  whereas  it  died  the  moment 
it  was  put  into  the  other.  , 

From  thefe  experiments  he  at  firft  concluded,  that  in  all 
cafes  the  air  was  meliorated  by  the  vegetation  of  plants  : 
but  fome  experiments  of  this  kind  did  not  anfwer  fo  well 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  as  they  had  done  in  the  hot  lea- 
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for. ;  and  a  fecond  courfe  feemed  to  be alrtioft entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  former.  At  the  time  of  making  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  he  fuppofed  that  the  air  tVas  meliorated  merely  by 
the  abforption  or  phlogifton  from  that  which  had  been 
tainted  ;  but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ingenhoufz,  in  1779, 
(hewed  that  this  was  accompliftied,  not  only  by  the  ab- 
lorption  juft  mentioned,  but  alfo  by  the  emijfion  of  dephlm- 
gifticated  air.  He  obferved  in  general,  that  plants  hanr* 
power  of  correcting  bad  air,  and  even  of  improving  com¬ 
mon  air  in  a  few  hours,  when  expofed  to  the  light  of  the 
fun  ;  but,  in  the  night  time,  or  when  they  are  not  influenced 
by  tiie  folarrays,  they  contaminate  the  air.  This  proper¬ 
ty,  however,  does  not  belong  in  an  equal  degree  to  all 
kinds  of  plants  :  nor  is  it  poffible  to  difeover,  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  properties  of  a  plant,  whether  it  be  fit  for  this  purpofe 
or  not.  Air  phlogifticated  by  breathing,  and  in  which  a 
candle  could  not  burn,  after  being  expofed  to  the  fun  fot 
three  hours  with  a  fprig  of  peppermint  in  it,  w'asfo  far  cor¬ 
rected,  as  to  be  again  capable  of  fupporting  flame.  The 
following  experiment,  made  with  a  murtard  plant,  maybe 
looked  upon  as  deciftve  :  A  plant  of  this  kind  was  put  into 
a  glafs  receiver  containing  common  air,  and  its  (tern  cut 
oft  even  with  the  mouth  of  the  receiver.  The  velfel  was 
then  inverted  in  an  earthern  pan,  containing  fome  water  to 
keep  the  plant  alive,  and  the  whole  apparatus  was  fet  over¬ 
night  in  a  room.  Next  morning  the  air  was  found  fo  much 
contaminated,  that  it  extinguilhed  the  flame  of  a  wax-ta¬ 
per.  On  expofing  the  apparatus  to  the  fun  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  air  was  found  to  be  foinewhat  corrected  ; 
and  after  an  hour  and  an  half  it  wTas  fo  far  unproved,  that 
by  the  teft  of  nitrous  air  it  appeared  confiderably  better 
than  common  air. 

Among  the  difeoveries  to  which  thefe  experiments  led, 
was  that  of  procuring  pure  air  from  pump  water,  which 
had  ftood  till  a  green  matter  had  extended  itfelf  over  the 
bottom  and  fides  of  the  velfel  containing  it.  Water,  in 
thisfituation,  emits  pure  air  very  copioufly,  and  that  even 
when  the  green  matterexhibits  iigns  of  decay,  and  becomes 
yellowifli ;  but  the  light  of  the  fun,  it  appears,  is  effential 
to  this  procefs ;  very  little  pure  air  being  emitted  in  the 
dark.  An  improvement  on  this  idea  was  foon  afterwards 
fuggefted  by  Dr.  Ingenhoufz,  who  procured  pure  air  very 
readily  from  the  leaves  of  different  vegetables,  fome  of 
them  of  the  poifonous  kind;  but  more  efpecially  from  aqua¬ 
tic  plants,  the  turpentine  trees,  and  the  green  matter  col¬ 
lected  from  a  (tone  trough. 

The  purity  of  this  dephlogifticated  air  was  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  that  procured  by  the  bed  chemical  precedes ; 
as  it  fometimes  required  eight  times  its  own  quantity  of  ni¬ 
trous  air  to  faturate  it.  All  parts  of  the  plants  were  not 
found  equally  proper  for  the  production  of  it;  the  full- 
grown  leaves  yielded  it  in  the  greateft  quantity  and  purity, 
efpecially  from  their  under  furface.  It  was  alfo  procured 
from  the  green  (talks. — One  hundred  leaves  of  Nafturtiuni 
Indicum,  put  into  a  jar  holding  a  gallon,  filled  with  ordi¬ 
nary  pump-water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  from  ten  to 
twelve  o’clock,  yielded  as  much  air  as  filled  a  cylindrical 
jar  four  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  and  one  and  three 
quartersin  breadth.  On  removingthisquantity  of  air,  and 
expofing  them  again  to  the  fun  till  feven  o’clock,  about 
half  as  much  was  produced,  of  a  quality  (till  fuperior  to 
the  former ;  and  next  morning  by  eleven  o’clock  they  yield¬ 
ed  as  much  more  of  an  equal  quality.  The  rootsof  plants 
he  fays,  when  kept  out  of  ground,  generally  yield  bad  air, 
and  at  all  times  contaminate  common  air,  a  lew  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  Flowers  and  fruits,  in  general,  yield  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  noxious  air,  and  contaminate  a  great  quantity 
of  common  air  at  all  times,  efpecially  in  the  night,  and 
when  kept  in  the  dark.  Two  dozen  of  young  and  fmall 
French  beans,  kept  in  a  quart -jar  of  common  air  for  a 
(ingle  night,  contaminated  the  air  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a 
very  lively  chicken  died  by  being  confined  in  it  lefs  than 
half  a  minute. 

That  the  vegetation  of  plants  is  one  of  the  great  means 
employed  by  nature  to  purify  the  atmofphere,  fo  as  to 

counteract. 
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counteract,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  damage  done  by  ani¬ 
mal  rcfpiration,  combuftion,  fee.  is  evident  from  thefe 
experiments.  It  may  only  be  faid,  that  vegetation  does 
not  appear  to  be  fufficient  to  remedy  entirely  that  damage. 
.The  power  of  vegetables  in  yielding  dephlogiflicated 
air,  begins  a  few  hours  after  the  fun  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  horizon,  or  rather  after  it  has  palled  the  me¬ 
ridian,  and  ceafes  with  the  clofe  of  day;  excepting  fome 
plants,  which  continue  it  a  fliort  time  after  fun-fet.  The 
quantity  of  dephlogiflicated  air,  in  general,  is  greater  in 
a  clear  day  than  when  it  is  cloudy.  It  is  alfo  greater  when 
the  plants  are  more  expofed  to  the  fun  than  when  they 
are  fituated  in  fliady  places.  The  damage  done  by  plants 
in  the  night,  is  alfo  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
benefit  they  afford  in  the  dav-time.  By  a  rough  calcula¬ 
tion,  the  poifonous  air,  yielded  by  any  plant  during  the 
whole  night,  could  not  amount  to  one  hundredth  part  of 
•the  dephlogiflicated  air  which  the  fame  plant  yielded  in 
two  hours  time  in  a  fair  day.  It  does  not  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  plants  yield  dephlogiflicated  air  by  any  kind  of 
generation  of  that  fluid,  but  only  by  filtrating  the  com¬ 
mon  air,  which  all  plants  abforb  through  their  pores ; 
the  phlogiflic  part  becoming  part  of  their  fubflance.  Dry 
plants  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  air  until  they  are 
moiflened.  On  all  thefe  experiments,  however,  it  mufl 
be  obferved,  that  they  have  fometimes  failed  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  whom  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  very  capable  of 
trying  them;  as  Mr.  Scheele,  Mr.  Cavallo,  and  the  Ab¬ 
be  Fontana. 

After  the  publication  of  Dr.  Ingenhoufz’s  experiments, 
thofe  of  Sir  Benjamin  Thompfom  appeared,  in  which  the 
green  matter  fuppofed  to  be  vegetable  was  fhewn  to  con- 
fifl  of  a  number  of  animalculas.  He  obferved  further, 
that  feveral  animal  fubfiances,  as  well  as  vegetables,  have 
a  power  of  feparating  dephlogillicated  air  from  water 
when  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  that  fora  very 
great  length  of  time.  Not  that  the  fame  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  will  always  continue  to  furnifh  air;  but  the  fame  ani¬ 
mal  fubflance  being  taken  out,  wafhed,  and  again  put  in¬ 
to  frefh  water,  feems  to  yield  dephlogiflicated  air,  without 
any  kind  of  limitation. 

Raw  filk  w'as  the  fubflance  on  which  his  experiments 
were  firfl  attempted;  and  he  not  only  found  that  it  was 
capable  of  yielding  pure  air  in  confiderable  quantity  when 
placed  in  the  fame  circumflances  with  the  leaves  of  plants, 
but  alfo  that  the  light,  no  lefs  required  to  produce  dephlo¬ 
giflicated  air  from  animal  than  vegetable  fubfiances,  was 
not,  in  either  cafe,  neceffarily  that  of  the  fun ;  though  in¬ 
deed  the  pure  air  was  more  fparingly  fupplied,  under  the 
influence  of  an  artificial  light,  than  in  the  other  cafe.  In 
making  the  experiments,  as  it  was  found  fomewhat  trou- 
blefome  to  invert  the  globes  in  water,  they  were  at  lafl 
only  kept  in  an  inclined  pofture  on  the  table,  the  air  col¬ 
lecting  itfelf  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belly.  Having  pro¬ 
vided  himfelf  with  a  number  of  globes,  of  different  fizes, 
he  proceeded  in  the  following  manner: 

Finding  that  raw  filk,  expofed  to  the  aCtion  of  light,  pro¬ 
duced  fo  great  a  quantity  of  air,  he  was  induced  to  try 
,fome  other  fubfiances.  Having,  therefore,  prepared  fix 
globes  of  4|  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  them  with  fpring 
water,  he  introduced  into  each  of  them  fifteen  grains  of 
one  of  the  following  fubfiances,  viz.  fheep’s-wool,  eider¬ 
down,  fur  of  a  Ruffian  hare,  cotton-wool,  lint,  or  the  ra- 
velings  of  linen-yarn,  and  human-hair.  The  refults  of 
thefe  experiments  were  various,  though  all  yielded  more 
or  lefs  of  pure  air.  The  wool,  even  in  the  mofl  favour¬ 
able  circumflances, <  never  afforded  more  than  one-third 
of  the  quantity  which  would  have  been  yielded  by  filk. 
The  eider-down  began  to  furnifh  air  almoft  immediately, 
and  continued  to  do  fo  in  quantities  little  lefs  than  had  been 
furniflied  by  the  filk,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality.  T  he 
fur  of  the  hare  produced  more  air  than  the  wool,  but  lefs 
than  the  eider-down.  The  cotton  yielded  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  air  of  better  quality  than  any  of  the  former. 
The  ravelings  of  linen  were  very  llow  in  furnifhing  air, 
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and  produced  but  a  fmall  quantity  ;  only  two  cubic  inches 
being  colleCled  in  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight.  This  fub¬ 
flance  appeared  to  be  the  very  reverfe  of  the  hare’s  fur; 
for  the  air,  inflead  of  attaching  and  coliefling  itfelf  about 
tlie  fubflance  in  large  bubbles,  fcarcely  ever  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  fufficient  quantity  to  raife  it  to  the  top  of  the 
wafer.  The  human-hair  furnifhed  llill  lefs  than  the  li¬ 
nen,  and  the  produce  was  of  inferior  quality,  though  flill 
fuperior  to  the  Common  atmofphere. 

In  order  to  difeover  the  comparative  purity  of  air  pro¬ 
duced  from  vegetables  and  from  raw  filk,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  air  from  the  Hem  of  a  pea-plant,  which  had  four  heal¬ 
thy  leaves  upon  it,  was  proved  with  nitrous  air,  and  found 
greatly  inferior  to  that  from  raw  filk,  and  feveral  of  the 
fubfiances  already  mentioned.  An  entire  plant  of  houfe- 
wort,  of  a  moderate  lize,  furnifhed  only  three-fourths  of 
a  cubic  inch  of  air  in  feven  hours,  and  that  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  common  air;  but  the  leaves  alone  afforded  a  much 
greater  quantity,  and  of  a  quality  greatly  fuperior. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  much  air  would  be  yielded  by 
expofure  to  the  fun’s  rays,  a  globe  containing  296  inches, 
filled  with  frefh  fpring  water,  and  thirty  grains  of  raw  filk, 
was  expofed  to  tire  air  for  three  days  in  the  month  of  May, 
but  for  the  mofl  part  cold  and  cloudy.  Only  nine  inch.es 
and  a  half  of  air  were  produced  ;  but  next  day,  by  expo¬ 
fure  to  the  fun  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  8-46  inches  more  were  produced.  Next  day,  the 
product  of  air  was  nine  cubic  inches,  of  a  better  quality; 
and  the  day  following,  fix  inches  flill  fuperior,  though  ex¬ 
pofed  only  for  three  hours  and  a  half;  but  the  next  day, 
it  being  cold  and  cloudy,  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of 
air  were  produced,  and  thefe  manifeftly  inferior  to  the 
foregoing.  No  more  air  could  afterwards  be  procured, 
except  one  quarter  of  a  cubic  inch;  fo  that  from  2C)f> 
inches  of  this  w'ater,  33-96  of  air  v. ere  obtained. 

In  this  experiment  the  air  was  every  day  removed,  aqd 
its  place  fupplied  with  water  :  the  follow  ing  was  made  to 
determine  what  alteration  would  take  place  on  allowing 
the  quantity  of  air  produced  to  remain  from  firfl  to  laft; 
The  globe  being  therefore  filled  again,  and  the  filk  well 
wafhed  and  replaced  in  it,  the  quantity  of  air  produced 
amounted  in  four  days  to  30-1  cubic  inches;  and  would 
probably  have  been  flill  more  confiderable. 

On  employing  unwaflied  raw  filk,  it  was  found,  that 
feventeen  grains  in  twenty  cubic  inches  of  water,  produ¬ 
ced,  for  the  firfl  four  days,  air  of  a  worfe  quality  than 
the  atmofphere ;  but  afterwards  yielded  near  two  inches 
of  a  fuperior  quality.  The  quantity  of  this  air  was  fupe¬ 
rior  to  that  in  other  experiments,  though  its  quality  was 
fomewhat  inferior. 

Thefe  refults  led  to  a  trial  of  the  cotton-like  fubflance 
yielded  bv  the  populus  nigra.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  of  this  in  296  inches  of  water,  during  the  firfl  four 
days  gave  a  very  ineonfiderable  quantity  of  air,  and  that 
in  a  phlogifiicated  (late.  On  becoming  Suddenly  greeniffi, 
however,  it  yielded  in  fix  days  forty-four  cubic  inches  and 
a  quarter  of  purer  air  than  had  been  before  produced. 

Sufpetling  that  the  quantity  of  pure  air  might  depend 
on  the  comparative,  quantity  of  fnrface,  an  hair  of  filk 
and  one  of  poplar  cotton  were  examined  with  a  microf- 
cope,  and  found  to  be  as  1000  to  346S.  Whilfl  thirty 
grains  of  the  cotton  prefented  a  furface  of  6600  fquare 
inches,  the  like  quantity  of  filk  exhibited  no  more  than 
476.  Hence  the  produce  of  air  from  the  two  fubfiances 
was  neither  in  proportion  to  their  weights  nor  their  fur- 
faces.  It  appeared  alfo,  that  the  quality  of  the  air  pro¬ 
duced  at  firfl  was  confiderably  inferior  to  that  yielded 
fome  time  afterwards.  In  order  to  afcertain  the  times  at 
which  air  of  the  bell  quality  was  produced,  fee.  feveral 
experiments  were  made.  In  fome  of  them,  the  water 
had  acquired  a  fain-  greenifh  cad  ;  but  the  colour  of  that 
with  the  cotton  was  deepefl.  On  examining  with  a  mi¬ 
cro  fcope,  it  was  found  to  coritain  a  great  number  of  ani¬ 
malcules  exceedingly  fmall,  and  nearly  of  an  oval  figure; 
that  with  the  filk  contained  them  likewife,  but  not  in  fuc.b 
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numbers:  however,  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  water  acqui¬ 
red  a  greenith  hue,  they  never  failed  to  exift,  fo  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  probable,  that,  from  their  prefence  alone,  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  water  in  the  firft  inftance  univerfally  arofe. 

To  determine  a  point  which  appeared  by  no  means  deci¬ 
ded,  viz.  what  lhare  the  fubftances  employed  had  in  pro¬ 
ducing  air,  and  whether  any  other  which  prefented  a  large 
furface,  and  attracted  air  from  water,  would  not  do  as 
well,  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  quantity  of  fpun 
glafs,  and  the  refult  was,  that,  the  globe  being  expofed  in 
the  fun,' air-bubbles  began  almoft  inftantly  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  furface,  and  in  four  hours  0-77  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  air  was  procured ;  after  which,  not  a  Angle 
globule  more  was  produced,  though  the  globe  was  expo- 
fed  for  a  whole  week  in  funfhine  weather.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  fomething  more  than  mere  furface  was  wanted 
to  produce  dephlogifticated  air  from  water  by  means  of 
Hie  fun’s  light. 

To  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  air  produced 
by  means  of  the  heat  and  light  of  the  fun  from  water 
alone,  a  large  glafs,  containing  455  cubic  inches,  was  fill¬ 
ed  with  frefli  fpring  water,  inverted,  and  expofed  for 
twenty-eight  days.  Another  jar  was  alfo  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter  from  a  pond  in  which  many  aquatic  plants  were  grow¬ 
ing,  and  expofed  in  the  fame  way.  The  latter  yielded  air 
in  pretty  large  quantities  on  the  third  day,  and  continued 
to  do  fo  till  the  fourteenth  ;  the  former  little  or  none  till 
the  fourteenth,  when  it  began  to  emit  air,  and  continued 
to  do  fo  till  the  twenty-fecond.  On  removing  the  air  pro¬ 
duced,  that  from  the  fpring  water  was  fourteen  inches  in 
quantity,  and  138  in  quality  (taking  the  quality  of  atmof- 
pheric  air  at  100) ;  but,  from  the  pond  water,  thirty-one 
and  a  half  in  quantity,  and  232  in  quality.  The  colour  of 
the  water  remaining  unchanged,  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafs 
veflel  was  thought  an  objeftion.  The  experiment  there¬ 
fore  was  repeated  in  a  thin  conical  jar  containing  344  inch¬ 
es,  and  expofed  twenty-one  days  to  the  fun.  Little  air 
was  furnifhed  till  the  feventh  day,  when,  a  fine  flimy  fedi- 
ment  of  green  matter  beginning  to  be  formed,  air  was 
furnifhed  in  pretty  large  quantities  till  the  eighteenth,  when 
it  entirely  ceafed.  The  whole  amounted  to  forty  cubic 
inches,  and  the  quality  213. 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Ingenhoufz,  that  the  dephlogiftica- 
ted  air  was  elaborated  in  the  veffels  of  the  plant,  appeared 
exceedingly  doubtful  to  the  ingenious  author  of  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  :  for,  befides  that  many  other  fubftances,  in 
which  no  elaboration  takes  place,  caufe  the  water  to  yield 
dephlogifticated  air  as  well  as  plants,  and  even  in  much 
greater  quantities,  and  of  a  more  eminent  quality;  the 
circumftances  of  the  leaves  of  a  vegetable,  which,  accuf- 
tomed  to  grow  in  air,  are  feparated  from  its  ftenr  and  con¬ 
fined  in  water,  are  fo  unnatural,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  they  can  perform  the  fame  functions  in  fuch  different 
lituations. 

Frefh  healthy  leaves  furnifh  air  only  for  a  fliort  time, 
and,  after  a  day  or  two,  change  colour  and  ceafe  to  yield 
any.  This  has  been  conceived  to  arife  from  the  death  of 
the  plant:  and  from  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  with  fome 
degree  of  platthbility,  not  only  that  the  leaves  actually 
retain  their  vegetative  powers  for  fome  time  after  being  fe¬ 
parated  from  their  ftock;  but  that  it  was  in  confequence 
of  the  exertion  of  thofe  powers,  that  the  air  yielded  in 
the  experiment  was  produced.  But  though  the  leaves, 
expofed  in  water  to  the  aftion  of  light,  actually  do  ceafe 
to  furnifh  air  after  a  certain  time,  yet  they  regain  this  pow¬ 
er  after  a  ffiort  interval,  when  they  furnifh  (or  rather 
caufe  the  water  to  furnifh)  more  and  better  air  than  at 
firit;  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  upon  the  fuppo- 
iition  that  the  air  is  elaborated  in  the  veffels  of  the  plant. 
A  confirmation  of  this  doftrine  has  refulted  from  various 
experiments ;  and  thus  we  fee,  that  nature  is  provided 
with  abundant  means  of  fupplying  that  pure  part  of  the 
atmofphere  which  is  fubject  to  fuch  continual  wafte.  No 
doubt  the  light  of  the  fun  produces  vital  air  from  water 
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as  well  as  from  vegetables,  and  even  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  contribute  towards  this  falutary  purpofe. 

As  dephlogifticated  air  may  poffibly  anfwer  a  valuable 
purpofe  in  medicine,  a  cheap  method  of  procuring  it  is 
fuggefted  by  Mr.  Cavallo,  who  propofes  to  diftil  it  from 
nitre  with  a  ftrong  heat;  but  the  experiments  already  re¬ 
lated  point  out  an  eafier  method. 

Properties  of  Dephlogijhcated  Air.  This  kind  of  air  pof- 
feffes  fome  of,  though  not  all,  the  properties  of  common 
air.  Thofe  in  which  it  excels,  are  the  fupport  of  flame 
and  of  animal  life.  It  is  equally  elaftic,  or  rather  more 
fo  than  common  air  ;  as  it  likewife  exceeds  it  a  little  in  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  the  proportion  betwixt  it  and  common  air 
being  that  of  160  to  152.  In  dephlogifticated  air,  the 
flame  of  a  candle  not  only  grows  larger,  but  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bright;  and  burns  with  a  crackling  noife,  as  if 
the  air  contained  fome  combuftible  matter,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  wax  or  tallow  waftes  furpriiingly  faft.  The 
heat  of  the  flame  is  in  proportion  to  its  light.  If  a  blad¬ 
der  full  of  dephlogifticated  air  be  pricked  with  a  pin,  the 
ftream  of  air  will  augment  the  heat  of  a  candle  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  if  any  fmall  bits  of  metal  be  placed  on  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  held  in  the  apex -of  the  flame, 
they  will  almoft  inftantly  be  melted. 

On  mixing  dephlogifticated  and  inflammable-  air  to¬ 
gether,  an  explofion  takes  place  as  on  mixing  common  and 
inflammable  air,  but  with  much  greater  violence.  If  an 
ounce  vial,  which  for  this  purpofe  iliould  be  very  ftrong, 
be  filled  with  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  dephlogifti¬ 
cated,  and  the  reft  inflammable,  air,  and  the  flame  of  a 
candle  prefented  to  its  mouth,  it  will  explode  nearly  as 
loud  as  a  fmall  piftol.  All  phlogillic  precedes  are  promo¬ 
ted  much  better  by  dephlogifticated  than  common  air. 
Dr.  Prieftley  put  a  quantity  of  pyrophorus  into  a  fmall 
jar,  and  threw  in  dephlogifticated  air.  It  always  occa- 
fioned  a  vehement  accenfion,  like  the  flaffiing  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  and  the  air  was  greatly  diminiihed. 

It  has  been,  almoft  throughout  all  ages,  believed,  that 
combuftion  in  every  inftance  diminiihed  common  air,  or 
reduced  it  to  a  fmalier  volume  :  but  the  late  experiments 
of  M.  Lavoilier  have  (hewn,  that  this  is  a  miftake ;  and 
that  in  ordinary  precedes,  attended  with  the  production  of 
fixed  and  phlogifticated  air,  the  quantity  of  vapour  pro¬ 
duced  is  equivalent  to  that  abforbed,  or  otherwife 'made  to 
difappear,  during  the  operation.  With  dephlogifticated  air 
the  cafe  is  very  different.  M.  Lavoifier  having  introdu¬ 
ced  a  burning  candle  into  a  glafs  jar  filled  with  very  pure 
air  obtained  from  calcined  mercury,  a  great  heat  took 
place ;  which  at  firft  expelled  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  air  5 
but  afterwards,  when  the  candle  was  extinguifhed,  it  was 
found  that  two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  air  employed  had 
been  converted  into  fixed  air,  or  a  quantity  of  this  kind  of 
air  equivalent  to  the  former  had  been  produced.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  after  taking  up  the  fixed  air  by  cauftic  alkali, 
was  ftill  as  pure  as  before.  In  the  common  precedes,  he 
obferves,  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  tire  air  em¬ 
ployed  is  converted  into  fixed  air.  In  this  experiment, 
the  fuperior  gravity  of  fixed  air,  and  the  confequent  con- 
denfation  of  the  other,  mult  undoubtedly  have  produced 
fome  diminution  in  the  volume  of  air,  though  M.  Lavoi¬ 
fier  does  not  take  notice  of  it.  In  other  cafes,  however, 
the  diminution  i.s  much  more  perceptible.  Mr.  Scheele 
having  introduced  a  piece  of  phofphorus  into  feven  ounce- 
meafures  of  this  kind  of  air,  flopped  tire  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  and  fet  fire  to  the  phofphorus  within:  the  vial 
broke  in  pieces,  as  foon  as  the  flame  was  extinguifhed, 
by  the  prelfure  of  the  external  air.  A  ftronger  vial  being 
ufed,  and  opened  afterwards  under  water,  the  fluid  ralli¬ 
ed  into  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  almoft  to  fill  it  entirely. 
This  extraordinary  diminution  was  alfo  demonftrated  by 
filling  a  matrafs  with  dephlogifticated  air,  and  inverting 
it  over  a  vial  containing  an  eft'ervefeing  mixture  of  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  and  iron-filings  plunged  into  a  veflel  of  hot  water, 
and  furnifhed  with  a  Sender  tube  reaching  above  the  fur- 
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face  of  the  vefTel.  The  inflammable  air,  ifluing  from  the 
orifice  of  the  (mail  tube,  was  fet  on  fire  previous  to  the 
inverfion  of  the  matrafs,  and  the  mouth  of  the  latter  im- 
merfed  in  the  water;  on  which  that  fluid  foon  began  to 
rife,  and  continued  to  do  fo  till  l’even-eighths  of  the  veil'd 
were  full.  In  cafes  of  flow  combuftion,  where  common 
air  is  diminifhed  and  phlogifticated,  the  dephlogifticated 
kind  was  found  to  bealmol!  entirely  deflroyed. 

The  purity  of  dephlogifticated  air  is  afcertained  by  its 
degree  of  diminution  with  nitrous  air;  which  is  to  be  cou¬ 
riered  as  a  phlogiftic  procefs.  Very  great  differences  are 
perceived  in  this  refpeft ;  and,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  diminution,  the  air  is  laid  to  be  two,  three,  or  four, 
times  better  than  common  air.  It  is  not  yet  accurately 
determined  how  far  this  proportionable  purity  extends. 
Dr.  Prieftley  mentions  fome  extracted  from  red  lead  five 
times  as  pure  as  common  air.  Another  quantity  produced 
from  a  folution  of  mercury  in  nitrous  acid,  was  fo  pure, 
that  one  meafure  of  it  mixed  with  two  of  nitrous  air, 
which  had  been  obtained  in  the  firftpart  of  the  fame  procefs, 
occupied  only  0-03  of  a  meafure.  On  the  whole,  he  is 
inclined  to  think,  that,  were  it  poflible  to  make  both  the 
dephlogifticated  and  nitrous  air  in  the  greateft  purity,  and 
then  to  mix  them  in  fome  exaff  proportion,  the  aerial  form 
of  them  both  would  be  deftroyed,  the  whole  quantity 
feeming  to  difappear,  as  in  the  mixture  of  alkaline  and 
acid  air.  Yet,  notwithftanding  its  great  purity,  the  belt 
dephlogifticated  air  is  capable  of  being  contaminated  'by 
fome  of  the  procelfes  which  affect  the  atmofphere.  Dr. 
Prieftley  found  ^  confirmed  by  a  quantity  of  clean  dry 
nails,  which  had  remained  in  it  nine  months,  though  w  ith¬ 
out  being  rufted.  The  ettebts  of  combuftion  have  already 
been  mentioned,  as  producing  a  great  quantity  of  pure 
fixed  air  ;  but  putrefaction  and  animal  refpiration  proba¬ 
bly  contaminate  it  as  in  atmofpheric  air.  Mr.  Cavallo 
informs  us,  that,  when  an  animal  is  confined  in  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  till  it  dies,  that  air  is  not  fo  bad  but  that  it 
will  (till  be  capable  of  diminution  by  nitrous  air;  which 
feems  to  fhew,  that  dephlogifticated  air  is  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  pure  common  air  ;  or  that  common  air  is  ori¬ 
ginally  different  from  dephlogifticated  air  lowered  by  the 
addition  of  phlogirton.  It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  ; 
and  fometimes  a  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air,  after 
having  been  breathed  by  an  animal  till  it  died,  will  appear 
by  the  nitrous  teft  to  be  even  better  than  common  air. 
When  the  experiment  is  performed  over  lime-water  (to 
abforb  the  fixed  air  produced  in  refpiration),  the  diminu¬ 
tion  by  a  mixture  of  nitrous  air  is  lefs  than  it  would  other- 
wife  be';  but  itis  ftill  diminifhed  much  more  than  common 
air  after  an  animal  has  died  in  it;  which  feems  to  inti¬ 
mate,  that  the  death  of  the  animal  in  dephlogifticated  air 
is  principally  owing  to  the  fixed  air  formed  by  the  ail  of 
refpiration. 

Dephlogifticated  air  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  atmofphere  in  fupporting  vegetable  life.  This  has 
been  afcertained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  Mr. 
Fontana,  Mr.  Scheele,  Dr.  Ingenhotifz,  &c.  Dr.  Prieft¬ 
ley  took  three  fprigs  of  mint,  and  introduced  them  into 
different  jars  of  dephlogifticated  air,  common  air,  and  air 
which  had  been  phlogifticated  with  nitrous  air  feveral 
months  before.  The  plant  in  phlogifticated  air  grew  much 
better  than  that  in  common  air;  while  that  in  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  had  a  (ickly  appearance.  It  was  found,  however, 
that,  though  the  plant  in  phlogifticated  air  had  grow  n  fo 
well,  the  air  was  not  fenfibly  improved  by  it,  whilft  the 
dephlogifticated  air  was  injured  by  the  plant.- 

Compofition  of  Dephlogificated  Air. — When  Dr.  Prieftley 
firft  difcovered  the  exiftence  of  this  fluid,  lie  imagined  it 
was  compofedof  the  nitrous  acid  and  earth,  with  as  much 
phlogifton  as  was  neceflary  to  its  elafticity ;  and  that  the 
common  atmofphere  had  as  much  more  as  was  required  to 
bring  it  into  the  mean  condition  in  which  we  find  it.  His 
experiments  however  were  oppofed  by  others  made  by  La- 
voilier;  who  infilled,  that,  when  a  folution  of  mercury  was 
carefully  diftilled,  the  metal  was  obtained  in  full  quanti¬ 
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tv,  or  with  fcarcely  any  lofs,  notwithftanding  the  dephloj. 
gillicated  air  produced.  Having  put  two  ounces  and  one 
drachm  of  mercury  into  red  precipitate,  and  afterwards- 
revived  it,  a  very  tew  grains  of  the  metal  were  loft.  Mr. 
Fontana  repeated  the  experiment  often,  lofing  lefs  than  a 
grain.  The  velfel  he  ufed  had  a  neck  of  about  two  feet 
long:  and  he  particularly  remarks,  that,  in  order,  to  fuc- 
eeed  in  this  experiment,  the  fire  fhould  be  managed  with 
very  great  dexterity ;  for,  if  that  be  too  ftrong,  part  of  the 
precipitate  will  be  volatilized. 

Thefe  experiments  were  oppofed  by  others  made  by  Dr. 
Prieftley  ;  but  ftill  the  quantity  of  mercury  loft,  or  rather 
the  proportion  of  it  to  that  of  the  metal  employed,,  was  al¬ 
ways  various,  and  the  difference  not  very  fmall ;  whence 
Mr.  Cavallo  and  others, .with,  great  appearance  of  reafon, 
conclude,  that  the  true  reafon  of  any  perceptible  lofs  was 
the  ftrong  heat  made  ufe  of  in  the  diftillation,  and  confe- 
quently  that  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  any  earth 
exifts  in  dephlogifticated  air.  The  next  queftion-.was,. 
Whether  any  of  the  nitrous  acid  exilted  in- dephlogiftica¬ 
ted  air  ?  That  it  contains  none-in  a  proper  ftate  of  acidity,, 
is  indeed  evident  from  many  decilive  experiments  ;  but  an 
idea  was  naturally  entertained,  that  in  the  formation  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  the  nitrous  acid  was  decompofed,  and 
part  of  it  entered  into  the  compofition  of  the  aerial  fluid. 
This  gave  rife  to  the  theories  of  Mr.  Lavoifier  and  Mr. 
Kirwan,  which  are  noticed  under  the  article  Acid;  as 
alfo  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Watt,  which  tended  to  fhew 
that  no  nitrous  acid  was  deftroyed  in  the.coinpofition  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air. 

On  calcining  metals  in  dephlogifticated  air,  very. lingular, 
phenomena  are  obferved,  w  hich  feem  to  throw  great  light 
upon  the  compofition  of  this  fluid.  “  One  of  the  1110ft  Am¬ 
ple  of  all  phlogiftic  precedes  (fays  Dr.  Prieftley)  is  that  in 
w  hich,  metals  are  melted  in  dephlogifticated  air.  I-there- 
fore  began  with  this,  with  a  view  to  afeertain  whether  any 
water  be  produced  when  the  air  is  made  to  difappear  in  it. 
Accordingly,  into  a  glafs- velfel,.  containing  feven  ounce- 
meafures  of  pretty  pure  dephlogifticated  air-,  I  introduced 
a  quantity  of  thin  iron-turnings-.  I  then  fired  the  iron  by 
means  of  a  burning  lens,  and  prefently  reduced  the  feven 
ounce-meafures  to  0-65  of  a  meafure;  but  1  found  no  more.- 
wafer  after  this  procefs  than  I  imagined  it  had  not  been 
poflible  for  me  to  exclude,  as  it  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
air  which  had  difappeared.  Examining  the  refiduum  of- 
the  air,  I  found  one-fifth  of  it  to  be  fixed  air;  and,  when  I 
tried  the  purity  of  that  which  remained  by  the  teft  of  ni¬ 
trous  air,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  phlogifticated  air  hadr 
been  produced  in  the  procefs  :  for  though  it  was  more  im¬ 
pure  than  I  fuppofe  the  air  with  which  I  began  the  expe¬ 
riment  mu  ft  have  been,  it  was  not  more  fo  than  the  phlo- 
gifticated  air  of  the  feven  ounce-meafures  which  had  not 
been  affebted  by  the  procefs,  and  which  mult  have  been- 
contained  in  the  refiduum,  would  neceflarily  make  it.  In 
this  cafe,  one  meafure  of  this  refiduum,  and  two  of  nitrous 
air,  occupied  the  fpace  of  0-32  of  amealure.  In  another,, 
ten  ounce-meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air  were  reduced  to 
o"8  of  a  meafure;  and  by  walking  in  lime-water  to  o-3& 
of  a  meafure.  In  another  experiment,  7 \  ounce-meafures. 
of  dephlogifticated  air  were  reduced  to  half  an  ounce- 
meafure,  of  which  one-fifth  was  fixed  air,  and  the  refiduum 
was  quite  as  pure  as  the  air  with  which  I  began  the  expe¬ 
riment  ;  the  teft  with  nitrous  air,  in  the  proportions  above- 
mentioned,  giving  0'4  in  both  cafes.” 

From  thefe  experiments  the  dobtor  was  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery,  that  the  dephlogifticated  air  had  .actually  been  im¬ 
bibed  by  the  melted  iron,  in  the  fame  manner  as  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  had  been  imbibed  by  the  melted  calces  of  metals  in 
his  former  experiments.  In  the  firft  inftance,  about  twelve 
ounce-meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air  had  difappeared, 
and  the  iron  had  gained  fix  grains  in  weight.  On  repeat¬ 
ing  the  experiment,  other  quantities  of  iron,  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  gained  an  addition  of  weight,  always 
very  nearly  that  of  the  air  which  had  difappeared. 

Dr.  Prieftley  now  proceeded  to  try  the  eftebt  of  fufing 
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iron  in  the  open  air  by  means  of  a  burning  lens,,  and  he 
prefently  found  that  it  faturated  itfelt  with  pure  air  from 
the  atmofphere.  “  I  always  found  (fays  he)  that  it  had 
gained  weight  in  the  proportion  of  7A  to  twenty-four. 
The  fame  was  the  effect  when  I  melted  Heel.  But  I  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  with  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  I 
could  apply,  the  iron  might  have  imbibed  more  than  even 
one-third  of  its  original  weight.”  On  attempting  to  re¬ 
vive  the  calx  of  iron  in  inflammable  air,  a  very  unexpected 
appearance  took  place.  Having  put  a  piece  of  iron  fatu¬ 
rated  with  pure  air  into  a  veflel  tilled  with  inflammable 
air  confined  by  water,  the  inflammable  air  difappeared  and 
the  metal  was  revived;  but  on  weighing  it,  2%  grains  out 
of  1 1 J  had  been  loft,  belides  the  7  j  ounce-ineafures  of  in¬ 
flammable  air  which  had  vanifhed.  Confidering  all  thefe 
circumftances,.  the  doctor  had  now  no  doubt  that  the  two 
kinds  of  air  had  united,  and  formed  either  fixed  air  or 
water;  and,  with  a  view  to  determine  this  point,  he  re¬ 
peated  the  experiment  in  a  veflel  where  the  inflammable 
air  was  confined  by  mercury,  both  the  veflel  and  mercury 
having  been  previoufly  made  as  dry  as  poflible.  In  thefe 
eircumflances  he  had  no  fooner  begun  to  heat  the  iron, 
than  the  air  was  perceived  to  diminifti,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  inlide  of  the  veflel  to  become  cloudy,  with  parti¬ 
cles  of  dew  that  covered  alnroft  the  whole  of  it.  Thefe 
particles  by  degrees  gathered  into  drops,  and  ran  dowm. 
On  collecting  this  water  by  means  of  a  piece  of  filtering 
paper,  he  found  it  as  nearly  as  poflible  of  the  fame  w  eight 
with  that  which  had  been  loft  by  the  iron  ;  and  alfo  that 
the  quantity  of  inflammable  air  which  had  difappeared 
was  about  double  that  of  the  dephlogifticated  air  let  loofe 
in  the  operation.  Thus,  at  one  time,  a  piece  of  this  flag 
abforbed  5$  ounce-meafures  of  inflammable  air,  while  it 
loft  the  weight  of  about  three  ounce-meafures  of  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air,  and  the  water  collected  weighed  two  grains. 
Another  time  a  piece  of  flag  loll  1  -5  grains,  and  the  water 
produced  v  as  1-7  grains.  J11  a  third  cafe,  where  6J  ounce- 
meafures  of  inflammable  air  were  reduced  to  0-92  of  a 
meafure,  the  iron  had  loft  the  weight  3-3  ounce-meafures 
of  dephlogifticated  air,  or  nearly  two  grains. 

The  doctor,  having  fucceeded  lb  well  with  iron,,  next 
tried  the  calx  of  copper,  and  found  water  produced  in  the 
inflammable  air  in  the  fame  manner.  On  tiling  precipi¬ 
tate  per  /<;,  he  found  no  more  w  ater  than  might  be  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  been  contained  as  an  extraneous  fubftance  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  inflammable  air,  or  in  the  red  precipitate. 
With  iron,  however,  the  cafe  was  vaftly  different.  As 
he  had  formerly  fatisfied  himfelf  that  inflammable  air  al¬ 
ways  contains  a  portion  of  water,  and  alfo  that  when  it 
has  been  fome  time  confined  by  water  it  imbibes  more,  he 
repeated  the  experiment  with  inflammable  air  received  in 
a  veflel  of  dry  mercury;  but  in  this  cafe  the  water  was 
produced,  to  appearance,  as  copioully  as  before.  “  In¬ 
deed  (fays  he)  the  quantity  of  water  produced,  fo  greatly 
e.vceeding  the  weight  of  all  the  inflammable  air,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  that  it  mu  ft  have  had  fome  other  fource 
than  any  condiment  part  of  that  air,  or  the  whole  of  it, 
together  with  the  water  contained  in  it,  without  taking  in¬ 
to  confideraticn  the  correfponding  lofs  of  weight  in  the 
iron. 

“  I  mull:  here  obferve,  that  the  iron  flag  which  1  had 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  which  had  thereby  loft  the 
weight  which  it  had  acquired  in  dephlogiflicated  air,  be¬ 
came  perfect  iron  as  at  firft,  aud  was  then  capable  of  being 
melted  by  the  burning  lens  again  ;  fo  that  the  fame  piece 
of  iron  would  ferve  for  thefe' experiments  as  long  as  the 
operator  fliould  choofe.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that, 
if  the  iron  had  loft  its  phlogifton  in  the  preceding  fufion, 
it  had  acquired  it  again  from  the  inflammable  air  which  it 
had  abforbed  ;  and  I  do  not  fee  how  the  experiment  can  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way.”  Thefe  experiments  cer¬ 
tainly  throw' fome  light  on  the  compoiition  of.dephlogilfi- 
cated  air;  and  others  made  by  Mr.  Cavendifh,  Dr.  Prielt- 
ley,  and  the  French  chemifts,  upon  water,  have  a  limilar 
tendency.  From  all  of  them  it  is  concluded  by  the.  molt 
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celebrated  philofophers  and  chemifts,  that  dephlogiftica¬ 
ted  air  is  one  of  the  conftituent  and  elementary  parts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  inflammable  air  being  the  other. 

From  the  experiments  made  to  afeertain  this  important 
faft,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions,  Mr.  Cavendifh  draw's  the  following 
conclufions.  He  fays — “  There  feem  two  ways  by  which 
the  production  of  the  nitrous  acid  may  be  explained :  firft, 
by  fuppoling  that  dephlogifticated  air  contains  a  little  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  which  enters  into  it  as  one  of  its  component 
parts  ;  and  that  this  acid,  when  the  inflammable  air  is  in 
fufficient  proportion,  unites  to  the  phlogifton,  and  is  turned 
into  phlogifticated  air,  but  does  not  when  the  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  is  in  too  fmall  proportion  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  fup- 
pofing  that  there  is  no  nitrous  acid  mixed  with  or  entering 
into  the  compoiition  of  dephlogifticated  air;  but  that, 
when  the  air  is  in  fufficient  proportion,  part  of  the  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  with  which  it  is  debated  is,  by  the  ftrong  af¬ 
finity  of  phlogifton  to  dephlogifticated  air,  deprived  of  its 
phlogifton,  and  turned  into  nitrous  acid  ;  whereas,  when 
the  dephlogifticated  air  is  not  more  than  fufficient  to  con- 
fume  the  inflammable  air,  none  then  remains  to  deprive 
the  phlogifticated  air  of  its  phlogifton,  and  turn  it  into 
acid.  If  the  latter  explanation  be  true,  I  think  we  mult 
allow  that  dephlogifticated  air  is  in  reality  nothing  but  dc- 
phlogijlicated  water ,  or  water  deprived  of  its  phlogifton 
or,  in  other  words,  that  water  conlifts  of  dephlogifticated 
■air  united  to  phlogifton.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  for¬ 
mer  explanation  be  true,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  dephlogif¬ 
ticated  air  confifts  of  water  united  to  a  little  nitrous  acid, 
and  deprived  of  its  phlogifton;  but  (till  the  nitrous  acid  in 
it  muft  only  make  a  very  fmall, part  of  the  whole,  as  it  is 
found  that  the  phlogifticated  air  into  which.it  is  converted 
is-very  fmall  in  comparifon  of  the  dephlogifticated  air.  I 
think  the  fecond  of  thefe  explanations  feems 'much  the  more 
likely;  as  it  w'as  found  that  the  acid  in  the  condenfed  li¬ 
quor  was  of  the  nitrous  kind,  not  only  when  the  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  was  prepared  from  nitrous  acid,  but  when 
procured  from  plants  or  turbith  mineral.  Another  ftrong 
argument  in  favour  of  tills  opinion  is,  that  dephlogifticated 
air  yields  no  nitrous  acid  when  phlogifticated  by  liver  of 
fulphur;  for  if  this  air  contains  nitrous  acid,  and  yields  - 
it  when  phlogifticated  by  explofion  with  inflammable  air, 
it  is  very  extraordinary  that  it  fliould  not  do  fo  by  other 
means.  But  what  forms  a  ftronger,  and,  I  think,  almoft 
decifive,  argument  in  favour  of  this  explanation,  is,  that, 
when  the  dephlogifticated  air  is  very  pure,  the  condenfed 
liquor  is  made  much  more  ftrongly  acid'  by  mixing  the  air 
to  be  exploded  with  a  little  phlogifticated  air.” 

'Fhe  whole  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  opinions  on  the  component 
parts  of  this  kind  of  air,  are  dimmed  up  thus — “The  only 
kind  of  air  that  is  now  thought  to  be  properly  elementary  y 
and  to  eonfift  of  a  Ample  fubftance,  is  dephlogifticated  air ; : 
with  the  addition  at  leaft  of  the  principle  of  heat,  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  know  very  little;  and,  as  it  is  not  probable 
that  this  adds  any  thing  to  the  weight  of  bodies,  it  can 
hardly  be  called  an  element  in  their  compoiition.  Dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  appears  to  be  one  of  the  elements  of  water, . 
of  fixed  air,  of  all  the  acids,  and  many  other  ftibftances, 
which,  till  lately,  have  been  thought  to  be  Ample.” 

The  experiments  of  the  French  philofophers  were  of 
the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of  .Mr.  Cavendifh,  but  con- 
d lifted  on  a  larger  feale.  The  inference  drawn  from  them 
was  the  fame  with  that  already  mentioned,  viz.  that  de¬ 
phlogifticated  andinflammable  aii  in  all  cafes  are  the  two 
conftituent  parts  of  w  ater.  This  opinion  is  aliaadopteda 
by  Mr.  Kirwan  in  his  Treatife  on  PhlogiJlonj. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  pofitive  conclufions,  however,  by 
fome  of  the  1110ft  refpeftable  men  in  this  country,  the  evi¬ 
dences  adduced  have  been  unfatisfaftory  to  fome  French 
chemifts,  who  maintain,  that  Meflrs.  Cavendifh,  Prieft- 
ley,  and  Kirwan,  are  totally  mil  taken  with  regard  to  the 
production  of  water  from  dephlogifticated  and  inflamma¬ 
ble  air;  and  contend  that  the  water  obtaiired  had  previ- 
oully  exiftedin  the  air,  and  was  not  originally  produced  in, 
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the  operation.  The  fact,  indeed,  becomes  fomewhat 
dubious  from  fome  experiments  related  by  Dr.  Prieftley 
hhnfelf,  and  of  which  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account. 

One  confequence  of  the  hypothefis  in  queftion  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  if  water  really  be  produced  by  the  deflagration 
of  either  dephlogifticated  or  common  air  with  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  the  quantity  of  liquid  obtained  ought  to  increafe 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  two  airs  confumed, 
and  that  without  any  limitation.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  cafe;  and  Dr.  Prieftley  deferibes  as  the  greateft  diffi¬ 
culty  he  ever  met,  with  regard  to  the  preceding  theory, 
Iris  never  having  been  able  to  procure  any  water  when  he 
revived  red  precipitate  in  inflammable  air;  or  at  lead  not 
more  than  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  exifl  in  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  as  an  extraneous  fubftance. — “  The  difficulty 
(fays  he)  with  refpeft  to  what  becomes  of  the  two  kinds 
of  air,  was  not  leflened  by  the  attempts  which  I  made  to 
collect  all  that  I  could  from  repeated  decompolitions  of 
inflammable  and  dephlogifticated  air  in  a  clofe  veflel.  As 
I  had  produced  water  in  this  procefs  when  no  more  than 
a  Angle  exploflon  was  made  at  a  time,  I  thought  that,  by 
continuing  to  make  exploflons  in  the  fame  velfel,  the  wa¬ 
ter  would  not  fail  to  accumulate  till  any  quantity  might  be 
colleffed ;  and  I  intended  to  have  collefted  a  conliderable 
part  of  an  ounce.  And,  as  I  ftiould  know  exactly  what 
quantity  of  air  I  decompofed,  I  had  no  doubt  of  being 
able-  to  afeertain  the  proportion  that  the  water  and  air 
bore  to  each  other.  With  this  view  a  mixture  wuts  made 
of  a  large  quantity  of  air,  ^  dephlogifticated,  and  §  inflam¬ 
mable,  from  iron  and  oil  of  vitriol.  But,  though  I  had  a 
fenfible  quantity  of  water  at  the  firft  exploflon  (in  each  of 
which  between  four  and  five  ounce-meafures  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  air  were  ufed),  I  wasfurprifed  to  perceive  no  very 
fenfible  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  w-ater  on  repeating  the 
exploflons.  Having  therefore  expended  forty-eight  ounce- 
meafures  of  the  mixture,  the  procefs  was  difeontinued  ; 
and,  collecting  the  water  with  all  the  care  that  I  could,  I 
found  no  more  than  three  grains,  when  there  ought  to  have 
been  ii.”- — In  this  procefs,  the  infide  of  the  veil'd  was  al¬ 
ways  very  black  after  each  exploflon  :  and  there  blued 
from  the  mouth  of  it  a  denfe  vapour,  which  the  doftor 
took  fome  pains  to  colled  and  examine,  but  without  effect. 

“  That  water,  in  great  quantities,  (fays  he,)  is  fome- 
times  produced  from  burning  inflammable  and  dephlogif¬ 
ticated  air,  is  evident  from  the  experiments  of  Melfrs. 
Cavendilh  and  Lavoifier.  I  have  alio  frequently  collect¬ 
ed  considerable  quantities  of  water  in  this  way,  though 
never  quite  fo  much  as  the  weight  of  the  two  kinds  of  air 
decompofed.  My  apparatus  for  this  purpofe  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Into  the  mouth  of  a  large  glafs  balloon  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  tube,  from  the  orifice  of  which  there  continually 
iflued  inflammable  air  from  a  velfel  containing  iron  and 
oil  of  vitriol.  This,  being  lighted,  continued  to  burn  like 
a  candle.  Prefently  after  the  lighting  of  it,  the  infide  of 
the  balloon  always  became  cloudy,  and  the  moifture  foon 
gathered  in  drops,  and  fettled  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
balioon.  To  catch  what  might  iffue  in  the  form  of  va¬ 
pour,  in  the  current  of  air  through  the  balloon,  I  placed 
a  glafs  tube  in  which  I  always  found  fome  water  conden- 
fed.  It  is  very  poffible,  however,  that  in  both  thefe  modes 
of  experiment  the  water  may  be  converted  into  a  kind  of 
vapour  very  different  from  ftcam,  and  capable  of  being 
conveyed  a  great  way  through  air,  or  even  water,  with¬ 
out  condenfation  along  with  the  air  with  which  it  is  mix¬ 
ed  ;  and  on  this  account  it  may  not  be  poffible,  in  either 
of  thefe  modes,  to  colled  ad  the  waiter  into  which  the  two 
kinds  of  air  may  be  converted.  The  nature  of  this  kind 
of  vapour  into  which  water  may  be  changed,  and  which 
is  not  readily  condenfed  by  cold,  is  very  little  underftood, 
but  well  deferves  the  attention  of  philofophers.” 

That  the  water  collected  in  the  balloon  comes  from  the 
decompofition  of  the  air,  and  not  from  the  frefli  air  cir¬ 
culating  through  it,  was  evident  from  placing  balls  of  hot 
iron  in  the  place  of  the  flame,  and  finding,  that,  though 
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the  balloon  was  as  much  heated  by  them  as  by  the  flame 
of  the  burning  of  the  inflammable  air,  and  confequently 
there  muff  have  been  the  fame  current  of  the  external  air 
through  it,  no  moiffure  was  found  in  the  balioon. 

Of  Phlogi/licatcd  Air. 

The  univerfal  opinion  in  favour  of  the  exiffenceof  that 
principle  named  phlogifon,  firff  fuggefted  by  Stahl,  gave 
rife,  on  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Prieffley’s  difeoveries,  to 
a  theory,  concerning  the  attion  of  this  fubftance  upon  air 
and  other  bodies.  As  it  has  been  obferved,  that  air  was 
diminilhed,  in  fome  cafes  at  ieaft,  by  burning,  univerfal- 
ly  by  refpiration,  and  by  fome  other  proceffes,  it  was  ima¬ 
gined,  that  phlogifton  was  a  body  of  fuch  a  lingular  nature, 
that,  when  mixed  with  air,  it  always  diminifhed,  inllead 
of  enlarging,  its  bulk,  as  might  be  more  naturally  ex¬ 
pedited  from  the  addition  of  any  vapour  whatever.  It 
'was  alfo  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  phlogifton  was  not  only 
entirely  devoid  of  gravity,  but  that  it  was  a  principle  of 
pofitive  levity ;  fo  that  the  abfolute  weight  of  bodies  was  di- 
miniffved  by  an  union  with  it,  and  augmented  when  it-  was 
expelled,  though  their  fpccific  gravity  was  diminilhed. 
Various  other  furprifing  properties  were  attributed  to 
phlogifton ;  fuch  as  that  of  giving  elafticity  to  air,  of  con- 
ftituting  flame  by  a  chemical  combination  with  air,  &C.  Its 
emiilion  into  the  atmofphere  was  fuppofed  to  be  always 
attended  with  a  diminution  of  air ;  and,  therefore,  all  pro¬ 
ceffes  in  which  air  was  diminilhed  and  become  noxious, 
fuch  as  that  by  liver  of  fulphur,  a  mixture  of  iron-filings 
and  brimftone,  See.  were  called  phlogijlic proceffes.  Refpi¬ 
ration  of  animals  was  taken  into  the  fame  account ;  but 
neither  in  this,  nor  in  combuftion,  was  it  allowed  that  any 
kind  of  vital  fpirit  was  abforbed  by  the  blood,  or  fepara- 
ted  from  the  air  by  the  burning  body.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  ftrenuouffy  argued,  that  all  this  was  performed  by 
the  emifjion  of  phlogifton  from  the  lungs  or  the  inflamed  fub- 
ftance,  which  depraved  the  air,  and  diminifhed  it  in  bulk; 
and,  as  ali  air  was  fuppofed  to  contain  phlogifton,  it  was 
likewife  imagined,  that  in  all  cafes,  where  air  was  mend¬ 
ed,  as  by  the  growing  of  vegetables,  or  agitation  in  water, 
the  emendation  was  accomplifhed,  not  by  the  emiflion  of 
any  thing  into  the  atmofphere,  but  by  the  mere  abforp- 
tion  of  phlogifton.  In  other  refpefts  this  fubftance  was 
thought  to  be  an  exceedingly  powerful  principle  in  nature; 
the  light  of  the  fun  itfelf  and  the  eledric  fluid  being  faid 
to  be  modifications  of  it,  the  different  kinds  of  airs  to  be 
phlogijlic  vapours,  (3c.  fo  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature 
feemed  ready  to  be  abforbed  by  it  at  once- 

The  formidable  powers  of  this  principle  were  firft  check¬ 
ed  by  Lavoifier,  though  the  latter  erred  equally  on  the 
contrary  fide  ;  and,  not  content  with  keeping  the  phlogiftic 
principle  within  due  bounds,  would  needs  deny  its  exift- 
ence  altogether.  We  accordingly  find  in  a  Treatife  pub- 
lifhed  in  <783,  he  firft  impugns  Dr.  Prieftlev’s  theory  of 
refpiration,  and  denies  that  i(  the  refpiration  of  animals 
has  the  property  of  phlogifticating  air  in  a  manner  fimilar 
to  what  is  effected  by  the  calcination  of  metals  and  many 
other  chemical  proceffes ;  and  that  it  ceafes  not  to  be  ref- 
pirable  till  the  inftant  when  it  becomes,  furcharged,  or  at 
Ieaft  faturated,  with  phlogifton.” 

In  order  to  difprove  this  affertion,  he  introduced  four 
ounces  of  mercury  to  fifty  cubic  inches  of  common  air, 
propoling  to  calcine  the  metal  by  keeping  it  for  twelve 
days  in  a  heat  almoft  equal  to  that  which  is  neceftary  to 
make  it  boil.  After  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time, 
forty-five  grains  of  precipitate  per  J'e  were  formed,  and 
the  air  in  the  velfel  was  diminilhed  about  one-eighth  of  its 
volume.  In  this  Hate  it  did  not  precipitate  lime-water; 
but  inftantly  extinguifned  candles,  and  killed  animals  im- 
merfed  in  it;  no  longer  affording  any  red  vapours,  or  be¬ 
ing  diminilhed  by  mixture  with  nitrous  air.  On  diftilling 
the  precipitate  produced,  about  as  much  dephlogifticated 
air  was  obtained  as  had  been  left  by  the  common  air  in  the 
calcination;  and,  by  recombining  this  with  the  noxious 
air  left  ia  the  veflel,  he  re-compofed  a  fluid  nearly  of  the 

fame 
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fame  goodnefs  with  common  air.  Hence  he  draws  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclufions: — i:  That  five-fixths  of  the  air  we 
breathe  are  mephitic,  or  incapable  of  fupporting  the  ref- 
pirationof  animals,  or  the  inflammation  or  combuftion  of 
bodies.  2.  That  the  furplus,  or  only  one-fifth  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  atmofpherical  air,  is  refpirable.  3.  That,  in  the 
calcination  of  mercury,  this  metallic  fubftance  abforbs 
the  falubrious  part,  leaving  only  the  mephitic  portion  of 
the  air.  4.  That  by  re-uniting  thefe  two  portions  which 
had  been  feparated,  we  can  recompound  air  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  atmofphere. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  refpi ration  upon  air,  a  live 
fparrow  was  placed  under  a  glafs  receiver,  filled  with 
common  air  and  inverted  in  mercury,  containing  thirty- 
one  cubic  inches.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  became  agi¬ 
tated,  and  in  fifty-five  minutes  died  convulfed.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  heat  of  the  animal,  which  neceffarily,  atfirft, 
rarefied  the  air  in  the  receiver,  there  was  a  fenlible  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  bulk;  which,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes, 
amounted  to  one-fortieth :  but,  inftead  of  increafing  af¬ 
terwards,  the  diminution  became  fomething  lefs  in  about 
half  an  hour;  and,  when  the  animal  was  dead,  and  the 
air  in  the  receiver  had  recovered  the  temperature  of  the 
room  where  the  experiment  was  made,  the  diminution 
did  not  appear  to  exceed  one-fixtieth  part.  This  air, 
which  had  been  refpired  by  the  fparrow,  though  in  many 
refpetls  fimilar  to  that  in  which  the  mercury  had  been 
calcined,  differed  from  it  in  this  refpect,  that  it  precipi¬ 
tated  lime-water,  and,  by  introducing  cauftic  fixed  alkali 
to  it,  was  reduced  one-fixth  in  bulk  by  the  abforption  of 
fixed  air;  after  which  it  appeared  exactly  the  fame  with 
that  produced  by  the  calcination  of  mercury  or  other  me¬ 
tals;  and  atmofpherical  air  was  recompofed  by  mixing 
tins  with  pure  dephlogifticated  air  in  the  proportions  al¬ 
ready  mentioned. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Scheele  and  many 
other  chemiffs,  that  the  doftrine  of  phlogifton  has  been 
carried  too  far  by  our  Britifh  philofophers,  and  that  the 
air  confifts  of  two  kinds  of  fluids;  one  friendly  in  the 
higheft  degree  to  animal  life;  the  other  altogether  unfit 
for  it.  Thefe  two  appear  incapable  of  being  converted  di- 
reflly  into  one  another  by  any  procefs,  natural  or  artificial : 
for,  though  both  are  deftruffible,  yet  they  are  always  con¬ 
verted  into  other  fubffances;  from  which,  indeed,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  extracted  at  pleafure. 

The  ftrongeft  arguments  in  favour  of  the  tranfmutation 
of  phlogifticated  air  into  that  of  a  purer  kind,  were  drawn 
from  the  purification  of  noxious  air  by  vegetation,  and  by 
agitation  in  water.  In  the  former  cafe,  however,  as  has 
been  obferved,  this  feeming  purification  is  no  other  than 
an  exchange  of  the  o.ne  air  for  the  other;  the  vegetables 
abforbing  the  phlogifticated,  and  emitting  the  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  in  its  ftead.  With  refpedf  to  the  agitation  in  wa¬ 
ter,  matters,  remained  more  dubious  till  the  difeovery 
made  by  Dr.  Prieftley,  of  the  emiffion  of  pure  air  from 
the  latter,  and  of  the  pofiibilit-y  of -air  within  a- jar  being 
influenced  by  the  atmofphere  through  a  body  of  water 
twelve  inches  in  depth.  Thefe  remarkable  faffs  were  il- 
luftrated  by  the  following  experiments: — x.  About  three 
ounce-nreafures  of  air,  phlogifticated  by  nitrous  air,  were 
agitated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  veil'd  containing 
twenty  ounces  of  water,  which  had  been  boiled  for  feve.- 
jal  hours,  and  which  was  ftill  very  warm.  By  this  pro¬ 
cefs  it  became  diminiftied  one-fixth,  and  confiderably  im¬ 
proved  in  quality.  The  next  day  the  remainder  was  agi¬ 
tated  lor  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  water  which 
was  boiled  at  the  lame  time,  when  it  was  alfo  diminiftied 
in  quantity  and  improved  in  quality.  2.  An  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  air,  phlogifticated  by  means  of  iron-filings  and 
brimftone,  being  agitated  for  twenty  minutes,  was  dimi- 
nifhed  by  one-fieventh,  and  improved  fo  far  that  a  candle 
would  burn  in  it.  3.  After  expelling  all  the  air  he  could 
from  a  quantity  of  water  by  boiling,  he  put  to  it,  in  fe- 
parate  vials,,  air  that  had  be.en  phlogifticated  with  iron-fi¬ 
lings  and  brimftome,  as  well  as  that  which  the  heat  had 
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expelled,  leaving  them  with  their  mouths  in  water,  and 
agitating  them  occafionally.  On  examining  the-vials  in 
about  two  months,  he  found  both  the  air  that  was  con¬ 
fined  by  water,  and  that  which  had  been  expelled  by  heat, 
completely  phlogifticated.  4.  That  water  does  imbibe  the 
purer  part  of  the  atmofphere,  in  preference  to  that  which 
is  impure,  is  evident,  he  fays,  from  an  examination  of  it : 
for,  if  the  water  be  clear,  and  free  from  any  thing  that  is 
putrefeent,  the  air  expelled  from  it  by  heat  is  generally 
of  the  ftandard  of  one  ;  whereas  that  of  the  atmofphere, 
when  the  nitrous  air  is  the  pureft,  is  about  1-2. 

Phlogifticated  air  is  equally  inviiible  with  common  air, 
and  fomething  more  elaftic.  It  is  fatal  to  animal  life,  and 
friendly  to  that  of  vegetables.  It  feems  to  exift  originally, 
in  very  large  quantity,  in  our  atmofphere,  from  whence 
it  may  be  feparateft  by  combuftion,  by  refpiration,  by  pu¬ 
trefaction,  and  by  every  fpecies  of  plilogiftic  procefs. 
Any  other  fpecies  of  air  may  be  converted  into  this  by 
means  of  fire,  dephlogifticated  air  alone  excepted.  Phlo¬ 
gifticated  air  is  now'  generally  believed  to  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrous  acid  with  phlogifton  ;  and  tluit,  in  its 
gradual  progrefs  towards  this,  which  is  its  ultimate  ftage, 
it  firft  affix  mes  the  character  of  phlogifticated  nitrous  acid  ; 
then  of  nitrons  air,  in  which  it  readily  parts  with  its  phlo¬ 
gifton  to  the  atmofphere,  or  father  to  the  dephlogifticated 
part  of  it ;  and,  laftly,  it  becomes  phlogifticated  air,  in 
which  the  union  betwixt  the  principles  is  fo  ltrong,  that  it 
cannot  be  broken  by  Ample  expofure  to  dephlogifticated 
air  without  heat ;  though  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Caven- 
difti  {hew,  that  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  eleCtric 
fpark,  which  produces  the  molt  violent  heat  we  can  ima¬ 
gine. 

It  had  been  frequently  obferved,  that  common  atmof¬ 
pherical  air  was  always  diminiftied  by  taking  the  eleCtric 
fpark  in  it;  and  this  diminution  was  fuppofed  to  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  phlogiftication  of  the  air,  and  feparation  of 
its  fixed  part;  in  confequence  of  which  it  was  urged,  that 
lime-water  is  precipitated  by  taking  the  eleCtric  fpark 
over  it  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  air.  Mr.  Cavendilh,  how¬ 
ever,  who  has  carefully  examined  this  fubjeCt,  denies  that 
any  fixed  air  is  produced  in  this  manner :  and,  by  a  fet  of 
very  curious  experiments,  publifhed  in  the  75th  volume 
of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  has  clearly  (hewn  that 
nitrous  acid,  and  not  fixed  air,  is  the  produCt  of  this  ope¬ 
ration. 

As  in  fome  former  experiments  Mr.  Cavendilh  had 
found,  that,  by  deflagrating  nitre  with  charcoal,  the  whole 
of  the  acid  was  converted  into  phlogifticated  air,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  kind  of  air  is  nothing  elfe  than  nitrous 
acid  united  to  phlogifton;  according  to  which,  it  ought  to 
be  converted  into  nitrous  acid  by  being  deprived  of  its 
phlogifton.  But  (lays  he)  as  dephlogifticated  air  is  on¬ 
ly  water  deprived  of  phlogifton,  it  is  plain,  that  adding 
dephlogifticated  air  to  a  body  is  equivalent  to  depriving  it 
of  phlogifton,  and  adding  water  to  it ;  and  therefore  phlo¬ 
gifticated  air  ought  alfo  to  be  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  by 
being  made  to  unite  or  form  a  chemical  combination  with 
dephlogifticated  air;  only  the  acid  tints  formed  will  be 
more  dilute  than  if  the  phlogifticated  air  were  (imply  de¬ 
prived  of  phlogifton. 

“  This  being  premifed,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that,  in 
the  prefent  experiments,  the  phlogifticated  air  was  ena¬ 
bled,  by  means  of  the  electrical  fpark,  to  unite  to,  or  form 
a  chemical  combination  with,  the  dephlogifticated  air,  and 
was  thereby  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  which  united  to  the 
foap-leys,  and  formed  a  folution  of  nitre  ;  for,  in  thefe 
experiments,  the  two  airs  actually  difappeared,  and  nitrons 
acid  was  formed  in  their  room:  and,  as  it  has  been  fhewn, 
from  other  circumftances,  that  phlogifticated  air  mu  ft  form 
nitrous  acid  when  combined  with  dephlogifticated  air,  the 
above-mentioned  opinion  feems  to  be  fufficiently  eftablifh- 
ed.  And  a  further  confirmation  is,  that  no  diminution  of 
air  is  perceived  when  the  eleftric  fpark  is  palled  either 
through  pure  dephlogifticated  or  through  perteftly 
phlogifticated  air;  which  indicates  a  neceffity  for  the  com- 
Q^_q  bination 
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bination  of  the  two,  in  order  to  produce  nitrous  acid.  It 
was  alfo  found,  by  the  laft  experiment,  that  the  quantity 
of  nitre  produced  was  the  fame  that  would  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  front  the  foap-leys,  had  they  been  faturated  with 
nitrous  acid ;  which  (hews  that  the  produdtion  of  the  ni¬ 
tre  was  not  owing  to  any  decompofition  of  the  foap-leys. 

“  As  far  as  the  experiments  hitherto  publifhed  extend, 
we  fcarcely  know  more  of  the  nature  of  the  phlogifticated 
part  of  the  atmofphere,  than  that  it  is  not  diminifhed  by 
lime-water,  cauftic  alkalies,  or  nitrous  air;  that  it  is  un¬ 
fit  to  fupport  fire,  or  maintain  life  in  animals;  and  that  its 
fpecific  gravity  is  not  much  lefs  than  that  of  common  air : 
fo  that,  though  the  nitrous  acid,  by  being  united  to  phlo- 
gifton,  is  converted  into  air  poffeffed  of  thefe  properties; 
and,  confequently,  though  it  was  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  part  at  leaf!  of  the  phlogillicated  air  of  the  atmof¬ 
phere  confifts  of  this  acid  united  to  phlogifton;  yet  it 
might  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  whole  is  of  this  kind, 
or  whether  there  are  not,  in  reality,  many  different  fub- 
ftances  confounded  by  us  under  the  name  of  phlogifticated 
air.  I  therefore  made  an  experiment  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  whole  of  a  given  portion  of  the  atmofphere  could 
be  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  or  whether  there  was  not  a 
part  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  the  reft,  which 
w'ould  refufe  to  undergo  that  change.  For  this  purpofe,  I 
diminilhed  a  mixture  of  dephlogifticated  and  common  air, 
till  it  was  reduced  to  a  fntall  part  of  its  original  bulk ; 
after  which  fome  dephlogifticated  air  was  added,  and  the 
fpark  continued  till  no  further  diminution  took  place. 
Having  by  thefe  means  condenfed  as  much  as  I  could  of 
the  phlogifticated  air,  I  let  up  fome  folution  of  liver  of 
fulphur  to  abforb  the  dephlogifticated  air ;  after  which 
only  a  fmall  bubble  of  air  remained  unabforbed,  which 
certainly  was  not  more  than  -j-L-th  of  the  bulk  of  the 
phlogifticated  air  let  up  into  the  tube;  fo  that,  if  there  is 
any  part  of  the  phlogifticated  air  of  our  atmofphere  which 
differs  from  the  reft,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  nitrous 
acid,  we  may  fafely  conclude  that  it  is  not  lhore  than  -jAgth 
part  of  the  whole.” 

Though  thefe  experiments  had  fiiewn,  that  the  chief 
caufe  of  this  diminution  of  airs  is  the  converiion  of  the 
phlogifticated  kind  into  nitrous  acid,  it  feemed  not  unlike¬ 
ly,  that,  when  any  liquor  containing  inflammable  matter 
was  in  contact  with  the  air  in  the  tube,  fome  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  might  be  burnt  by  the  fpark,  and  thereby  diminiih  the 
air.  In  order  to  determine  this,  the  electric  fpark  was 
palled  through  dephlogifticated  air  included  between  dif¬ 
ferent  liquors;  and  the  refult  of  the  experiments  was, 
that  when  dephlogifticated  air,  containing  only  one-twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  phlogifticated  air,  was  confined 
between  fiiort  columns  of  foap-leys,  and  the  fpark  palled 
through  it  till  no  farther  diminution  could  be  perceived, 
the  air  loft  a^ths  of  its  bulk;  which  is  not  a  greater  di¬ 
minution  than  might  very  likely  proceed  from  the  decom¬ 
pofition  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  phlogifticated  air  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  as  the  dephlogifticated  air  might  be  eafily 
mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  common  air  while  putting 
into  the  tube.  When  the  fame  deplogifticated  air  was 
confined  between  columns  of  diftilled  water,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  was  rather  greater  than  before,  and  a  white  powder 
was  formed  on  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver  beneath  :  the 
reafon  of  which,  in  all  probability,  was,  that  the  acid 
produced  in  the  operation  corroded  the  quickfilver,  and 
formed  the  powder;  and  that  the  nitrous  air  produced  by 
that  corrofion  united  to  the  dephlogifticated  air,  andcau- 
fed  a  greater  diminution  than  would  otherwife  have  taken 
place.  When  a  folution  of  litmus  was  ufed  inftead  of 
diftilled  water,  the  folution  loon  acquired  a  red  colour; 
which  grew  paler  and  paler  as  the  fpark  was  continued, 
till  it  became  quite  colourlefs  and  tranlparent.  The  air 
was  diminifhed  by  almoft  one-half,  and  might  perhaps 
have  been  further  diminiftied  had  the  fpark  been  continu¬ 
ed.  When  lime-water  was  let  up  into  the  tube,  a  cloud 
was  formed,  and  the  air  was  further  diminifhed  by  about 


one-fifth;  the  remainder  was  good  dephlogifticated  air.. 
In  this  experiment,  therefore,  the  litmus  was,  if  not  burnt,, 
at  leaft  decompounded,  fo  as  to  lofe  entirely  its  purple 
colour,  and  to  yield  fixed  air;  fo  that,  though  foap-leys 
cannot  be  decompounded  by  this  procefs,  yet  the  folution 
of  litmus  carr,  and  fo  very  likely  might  the  folutions  of’ 
many  other  fubftances.  But  there  is  nothing  in  any  of 
thefe  experiments  which  favours  the  opinion  of  the  air 
being  at  all  diminifhed  by  means  of  phlogifton  communi¬ 
cated  to  it  by  the  electric  fpark. 

Of  Fixed  Air. 

The  difeovery  of  this  kind  of  air  is  as  old  as  Van-  Hel- 
mont,  w  ho  gave  it  the  name  of  gas  filvejtre ,  from  its  being 
emitted  in  great  quantity  by  burning  charcoal.  Subic* 
quent  difeoveries  fhewed,  that  a  fluid  of  the  fame  kind 
was  plentifully  produced  by  fermenting  liquors,  by  almoft 
every  kind  of  combultion,  and  was  alfo  naturally  gene¬ 
rated,  in  vaft  quantity,  in  mines  and  coal-pits,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  choak- clamp-,  that  it  exirts  in  a 
concrete  ftate  in  alkaline  falts,  chalk,  limeftune,  the  fhells 
of  marine  animals,  magnefia  alba,  &c.  in  a  very  large 
proportion,  conftituting  one-half,  and  fometimes  more,  of 
their  weight;  and  that  it  might  always  be  extracted  from 
the  atmofphere,  in  unlimited  quantity,  by  expofmg  cer¬ 
tain  fubftances  to  it.  This  fluid,  being  found  fo  mani- 
feftly  acid,  has  now  obtained  the  name  of  aerial  acid. 

Fixed  air  is  the  heavieft  of  all  pennanently-elaftic  flu¬ 
ids,  excepting  thofe  derived  from  the  mineral  acids.  Mr. 
Kirwan  determines  it  to  be  to  common  air  as  1500  to  1000, 
the  barometer  being  at  29-85,  the  thermometer  at  fixty- 
four,  and  the  fixed  air  being  extracted  from  calcareous 
fpar  by  marine  acid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  1-0145. 
When  combined  with  calcareous  earth,  it  is  prodigioufty 
concentrated ;  and,  were  it  polfible  to  exift  by  itfelf  in  that 
ftate,  it  would  be  the  heavieft  body  known,  gold  and  pla- 
tina  excepted.  To  prove  this,  Mr.  K.  firft  afeertained 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  piece  of  white  marble;  then  ex¬ 
pelled  the  fixed  air  from  a  known  weight  of  it  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  by  means  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid ;  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  obtained  fixed  air  being alcertained.  Next, 
he  calcined  a  known  quantity  of  the  fame  fort  of  marble,, 
by  keeping  it  in  a  white  heat  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
hoursj  after  which,  being  weighed  again,  and  from  the 
w  eight  loft  by  this  calcination,  the  weight  of  the  fixed  air, 
which  mull  have  efcaped  from  it  according  to  the  above- 
mentioned  experiment,  being  fubtrafted,  the  remainder 
is  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  marble;  from 
which  experiments  it  appears,  that  100  grains  of  the  mar¬ 
ble  contained  32-42  grains  of  fixed  air,  1 1 -66  grains  of 
water,  and  56-92  grains  of  pure  calcareous  earth. 

“  I  next  (fays  he)  proceeded  to  difeover  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  lime.  Into  a  brafsbox,  which  weighed  607-65 
grains,  and  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  fmall  hole  was  dril¬ 
led,  1  fluffed  as  much  as  poflible  of  the  finely-powdered 
lime,  and  then  ferewed  the  cover  on,  and  weighed  it  both 
in  air  and  in  water.  When  immerfed  in  the  latter,  acon- 
liderable  quantity  of  common  air  was  expelled  ;  when  this 
ceafed,  I  weighed  it.  The  refult  of  this  experiment  is  as 


follows:  Grains. 

Weight  of  the  box  in  air  -  -  607-65 

Its  lofs  of  weight  in  water  -  -.  73*75 

Weight  of  the  box  and  lime  in  air  -  1043-5 

Weight  of  the  lime  fingly  in  air  -  435-85 

Lofs  of  weight  of  the  box  and  lime  in  water  256-5 

Lofs  of  weight  of  the  lime  fingly  -  182-3 


“  Hence,  dividing  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  lime  by  its 
lofs  in  water,  its  fpecific  gravity  was  found  to  be  2-3908. 

“  From  thefe  data  I  deduced  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fixed 
air  in  its  fixed  ftate;  for  100  grains  of  marble  confift  of 
55-9.2  of  earth,  32-42  of  fixed  air,  and  n-66  ot  water; 
and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  marble  is  2-717.  Now, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fixed  air,  in  its  fixed  ftate,  is  as 
its  abl’olute  weight,  divided  by  its  lofs  of  weight  in  wa¬ 
ter; 
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ter;  and  its  lofs  of  weight  in  water  is  as  the  lofs  of  100 
grains  of  marble,  minus  the  lofl'es  of  the  pure  calcareous 
earth  and  the  water. 

too 

Lofs  of  too  grs.  of  marble  — - =  36-8  grs. 

Lofsof  55-92  grs.  of  calcareous- 

55 '9s 

earth  -  -  — - =  23-39  grs. 

2'39 

Lofs  of  1 1 -66  grs.  of  water  =  -  11  -66 


35 '°5 

“Then  the  lofsof  the  fixed  air  36-8  —  35-05  =  1-75; 

32-42 

eonfequently  its  fpeeific  gravity  is  — - =  18-52.” 

i*75 

Fixed  air  differs  conliderably  front  other  airs.  Its  aci¬ 
dity  is  manifeft  to  tlie  tarte,  and  (till  more  from  its  neu- 
traliling  alkalies,  fo  as  to  form  cryftals  of  a  neutral  or  aci¬ 
dulous  fait.  It  has  a  Confiderable  power  in  checking  the 
putrefaftion  of  animal  fubffances ;  though  in  this  cafe  it 
acts  only  by  abforbing  the  putrid  effluvia  already  emitted 
from  the  body,  and  becomes  itfelf  offenfive  while  it  fweet- 
ens  the  other.  When  taken  into  the  lungs,  it  is  equally 
poifonous  with  any  other  noxious  air,  and  extinguilhes 
flame  as  effectually;  but,  when  mixed  with  dephlogifti- 
cated  air,  it  may  be  infpired  without  danger,  and  even  in 
its  pure  flute  may  be  copioufly  fwallowed  to  effect  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  whence  it  has  now  become  an  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  As  an  acid,  it  (lands  in  the  lowed  rank, 
being  expelled  from  alkalies  by  every  other;  though  it 
feparates  oils,  fulphur,  and  the  colouring  matter  of  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  from  the  fubflances  with  which  they  are  com¬ 
bined. 

The  compound  nature  of  fixed  air,  and  the  principles 
from  which  it  is  formed,  were  firft  difeovered  by  Mr, 
Kirwan ;  but  Dr.  Prieftley  was  not  convinced  by  the 
proofs  he  adduced,  till  after  making  fome  experiments  of 
his  own.  The  firft  was,  by  firing  (havings'of  iron  in  de- 
phlogilticated  air;  when  he  obferved  a  conliderable  refi- 
duum  of  fixed  air,  though  that  in  the  receiver  had  been 
of  the  pureft  dephlogifticated  kind,  and  iron  could  only 
have  yielded  inflammable  air.  The  hypotheiis  of  Mr. 
K.  was  ltill  further  confirmed  by  an  experiment  in  which 
iron-filings,  which  could  only  have  yielded  inflammable 
air,  w-ere  mixed  with  red  precipitate,  which  is  known  to 
yield  only  pure  dephlogifticated  air.  On  heating  thefe  in 
a  glafs  retort,  they  gave  a  great  quantity  of  fixed  air,  in 
fome  portions  of  which  nineteen-twentieths  were  abforbed 
by  lime-water,  and  the  refiduum  was  inflammable;  but 
when  the  red  precipitate  was  mixed  with  powdered  char¬ 
coal,  which  had  been  found  to  yield  only  inflammable 
air,  the  fixed  air  produced  from  it  was  fo  pure  that  only 
one-tenth  part  remained  unabforbed  by  water,  which  is 
as  pure  as  that  generally  prepared  from  chalk  and  oil  of 
vitriol.  In  (ome  of  thefe  experiments  it  appeared,  that 
three  ounce-meafures  of  dephlogifticated  air  went  to  the 
compolition  of  two  of  fixed  air  :  for  one  ounce  of  red 
precipitate  gave  (ixty  ounce-meafures  of  dephlogifticated 
air  ;  and,  when  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  iron-filings,  it 
gave  about  forty  ounce-meafures  of  fixed  air  that  were  ac¬ 
tually  abforbed  by  water,  belides  a  refiduum  that  was  in¬ 
flammable.  The  fame  proportion  was  obtained  when  half 
the  quantity  of  materials  was  employed ;  but,  on  ufing  an 
ounce  of  each,  only  twenty  ounce-meafures  of  fixed  air, 
including  the  refiduum,  could  be. got. 

In  conlidering  this  fubjeft  farther,  it  occurred  to  Dr. 
Prieftley,  that  his  experiments,  in  which  charcoal  was 
ufed,  lay  open  to  an  objection,  that,  fince  dry  wood  and 
imperfedtly-made  charcoal  yield  fixed  air,  it  might  belaid 
that  all  the  elements  of  fixed  air  are  contained  in  charcoal. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  expel  all  the  fixed  air  from  char¬ 
coal,  he  made  a  quantity  of  it  from  dry  oak,  and,  pound¬ 
ing  it  while  hot,  inftantly  mixed  four  meafiures  of  it  with 
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one  of  red  precipitate,  and,  putting  them  into  an  earthen 
retort,  got,  with  a  heat  no  greater  than  what  was  futficient 
to  revive  the  mercury,  a  large  quantity  of  air,  half  of 
which  was  fixed.  Afterwards  the  proportion  of  fixed  air 
was  lefs,  and  at  laft  no  fixed  air  at  all  was  obtained  ;  but, 
as  the  refiduum  was  worfe  than  the  common  atmofphere, 
he  is  thence  inclined  to  believe,  notwithftanding  Mr.  Ca- 
vendifh’s  experiments,  that  phlogifticated  air  may  be  com- 
pofedof  phlogiltonand  dephlogifticated  air.  Inanotherex- 
periment  he  found  a  better  proportion  of  charcoal  and  red 
precipitate.  This  was. by  mixing  one  ounce  of  precipi¬ 
tate  with  the  fame  quantity  of  perfect  charcoal  hot  from 
the  retort  in  which  it  was  made.  Putting  thefe  into  a 
coated  retort,  he  expelled  from  them,  by  a  ftrong  heat, 
about  thirty  ounce-meafures  of  air,  the  whole  of  which 
was  the  pureft  fixed  air,  leaving  only  about  one-fortieth 
part  unabforbed  by  water,  and  this  almoft  perfectly  phlo¬ 
gifticated. 

H  aving  recollected  that  formerly  he  had  obtained  fixed 
air  from  nitrous  acid  and  charcoal,  he  repeated  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  fome  of  the  fame  charcoal  which  had  then 
been  ufed  ;  when  fixed  air  was  obtained,  in  the  quantity 
fometimes  only  of  one-fifth,  and  fometimes  of  one-half; 
to  the  formation  of  which  he  fuppofed  the  dephlogiftica¬ 
ted  air  produced  by  heating  the  nitrous  acid  mutt  have 
contributed.  On  account  of  the  objections,  however, 
which  might  be  made  to  the  ufe  of  charcoal,  he  next  em¬ 
ployed  iron,  which  was  liable  to  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  and 
on  mixing  an  ounce  of  it  with  an  ounce  of  charcoal,  and 
then  heating  them  in  a. glafs  retort,  he  obtained  twenty 
ounce-meafures  of.  air,  of  which  one-feventh  remained 
unabforbed  by  water.  The  refiduum  was  of  the  ftandard 
of  1-52,  but  (lightly  inflammable.  Repeating  the  expe¬ 
riment  with  half  an  ounce  of.  iron-filings,  he  got  twenty- 
lix  ounce-meafures  of  air,  of  which  the  firft  part  was 
pretty  pure,  but  afterwards  one-tenth  remained  unabforb¬ 
ed  by  water;  but,  on  mixing  one  ounce  of  precipitate 
with  two  ounces  of  filings,  he  got  about  forty  ounce-mea¬ 
fures  of  air,  of  the  firft  portions  of  which  only  one-twen¬ 
tieth  was  unabforbed  by  water,  though  towards  the  con- 
clufion  the  refiduum  was  greater.  In  this  procefs  he 
got  in  all  thirty-fix  ounce-meafures  of  pure  fixed  air,, 
completely  abforbed  by  water,  befides  about  four  other 
ounce-meafures,  which,  hel’uppofes,  might  have  been  ab¬ 
forbed  in  receiving  the  air,  and  transferring  it  into  other 
veflels. 

Fixed  air  was  alfo  produced  from  red  precipitate  mixed 
with  brafs-filings,  with  zinc,  from  turbith-mineral  with 
iron-filings,  and  from  the  black  powder  into  which  mer¬ 
cury  mixed  with  lead  is  eafily  converted.  In  this  laft  cafe 
the  dodtor  fuppofes,  that  the  fixed  air  was  produced  from 
the  dephlogifticated  kind  abforbed  by  the  metals  and  the 
phlogifton  of  the  lead;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  obfer- 
vation,  that  the  fixed  air  always  comes  firft  in  the  procefs, 
when  the  phlogifton  is  molt  readily  feparated,  but  after-- 
wards  the  produce  becomes  quite  pure  and  dephlogiftica¬ 
ted.  In  attempting,  however,,  to  increafe  the  quantity  of 
fixed  air  by  heating  this  black  powder  in  dephlogifticated 
air,  he  found  only  an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of. 
dephlogifticated  air,  and  that  of  the  pureft  kind. 

“  Perhaps  (fays  he)  as  decilive  a  proof  as  any  of  the 
real  production  of  fixed  air  from  phlogifton  and  dcphlo- 
gifticated  air,  may  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  in  which 
I  always  found  a  quantity  of  it  when  I  burned  lulphur  in 
dephlogifticated  air.  In  one  of  thefe  experiments,  to 
which  I  gave  particular  attention,  fix  ounce-meafures  and 
a  half  of  the  dephlogifticated  air  were  reduced  to  about 
two  ounce-meafures,  and  one-fifth  of  this  was  fixed,  air. 
When  both  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  air  produced  by 
this  operation  were  abforbed  by  water,  the  remainder  was 
very  pure  dephlogifticated  air. 

“  I- had  always  concluded,  that  no  fixed  air  could  be 
procured  by  the  decompbfition  of  inflammable  air  which 
had  been  produced  by  mineral  acids,  becaufe  1  had  nor 
been  able  to  do  it  with'that  which,  I  had  got  by  means  of 
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vitriolic  acid  ;  but  1  learned  from  Mr.  Methrie,  that  this 
is  peculiar  to  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  remains  of  which, 
•diffufed  through  the  inflammable  air  procured  by  it,  he 
conjectures,  may  actually  decompofe  the  fixed  air  produ¬ 
ced  in  the  procefs.  For,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  when 
the  inflammable  air  is  produced  from  iron  by  means  of 
fpirit  of  fait,  there  is  a  very  perceivable  quantity  of  fixed 
air  when  it  is  united  with  dephlogifticated  air.  When  I 
decompofed  thefe  two  kinds  of  air  in  equal  quantities,  they 
were  reduced  to  about  o-5  of  a  meafure,  and  of  this  not 
more  than  about  one- fortieth  part  was  fixed  air.  This 
experiment  ought,  however,  to  be  added  to  the  other 
proofs  of  fixed  air  being  produced  by  the  union  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  and  phlogifton. 

“  The  laft  inftance  which  I  (hall  mention  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  fixed  air  from  phlogifton  and  dephlogifticated 
air,  is  of  a  much  more  ftriking  nature  than  any  that  I 
have  yet  recited.  Having  made  what  I  call  charcoal  of 
copper ,  by  parting  the  vapour  of  fpirit  of  wine  over  copper  that 
was  red-hot,  I  heated  a  piece  of  it  in  different  kinds  of 
air.  In  common  air,  obferving  neither  increafe  nor  de- 
creafe  in  the  quantity,  I  concluded,  perhaps  too  haftily, 
that  no  change  was  made  in  it;  for,  when  I  repeated  the 
experiment  in  deplogifticated  air,  the  charcoal  burned 
very  intenfely ;  and,  when  part  of  it  was  confirmed,  (which, 
like  common  charcoal  in  the  fame  procefs,  was  done  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  fenfible  refiduum,)  I  found  that  no  heat 
which  I  could  apply  afterwards  had  any  farther  effeft  on 
what  was  left  of  the  charcoal.  Concluding,  therefore, 
that  fome  change  mud  be  made  in  the  quality  of  the  air, 
I  examined  it,  and  found  about  nine-tenths  to  be  the  pu- 
reft  fixed  air ;  and  the  refiduum  was  fuch  as  would  have 
been  made  by  feparating  the  abfolutely-pure  part  of  the 
dephlogifticated  air,  leaving  all  the  impurities  behind. 
Having  afcertained  this  fa£l,  I  repeated  the  experiment, 
weighing  the  piece  of  charcoal  very  carefully  before  and 
after  the  procefs  ;  and  then  found,  that  by  the  lofs  of  one 
grain  of  charcoal,  I -reduced  four  ounce-meafures  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  till  one-ninth  only  remained  unabforb- 
ed  by  water  ;  and  again,  with  the  lofs  of  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  the  charcoal,  1  reduced  fix  meafures  and  a  half  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  till  five  meafures  and  a  half  were  pure 
fixed  air.  In  this  procefs  there  was  a  diminution  of  bulk 
after  the  experiment,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  change  of  the  air  into  one  of  a  heavier  kind,  by  means 
of  a  fubftance  or  principle  that  could  not  add  much  to  the 
weight  of  it.  In  one  of  the  experiments,  4-3  ounce-mea¬ 
fures  of  dephlogifticated  air  were  reduced  about  one-thir¬ 
tieth  part  of  the  whole;  and,  in  this  cafe,  when  the  fixed 
air  was  feparated  by  water,  there  was  a  refiduum  of  0-75 
of  a  meafure  of  the  ftandard  of  i-o,  whereas  the  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air,  before  the  experiment,  had  been  of  the 
ftandard  of  o-2. 

“  That  dephlogifticated  air  aftUally  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  fixed  air,  in  this  experiment,  is  evident 
from  the  weight  of  the  latter,  which  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  charcoal  difperfed  in  the  procefs.  For,  in  this,  laft 
experiment,  the  weight  of  the  fixed  air  produced  was 
4-95  grains.  Confequently,  fuppofing  the  charcoal  to  be 
wholly  phlogifton,  as  it  is  very  nearly  fo,  fixed  air  may  be 
faid  to  conlift  of  3-45  parts  of  dephlogifticated  air,  and 
i';  of  phlogifton;  fo  that  the  dephlogifticated  air  is  more 
than  three  times  the  proportion  of  phlogifton  in  it.  I  muft 
not  conclude,  however,  without  obferving,  that,  in  one 
experiment,  I  never  failed  to  produce  fixed  air;  though 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  how  one  of  its  fuppofed  elements,  viz. 
dephlogifticated  air,  could  enter  into  it.  This  is  by  heat¬ 
ing  iron  in  vitriolic  acid  air.  In  one  of  thefe  experiments, 
four  ounce-meafures  of  the  vitriolic  acid  air  were  reduced 
to  0-65  of  an  ounce-meafure ;  and  of  the  quantity  loft 
three  meafures  and  a  half  were  fixed  air  abforbed  by  lime- 
water,  and  the  remainder  weakly  inflammable.” 

Pure  fixed  air  is  remarkably  altered  by  the  eleftric 
fpark.  Dr.  Prieftley,  having  taken  the  eleftric  fpark  for 
about  two  hours  in  a  fmali  quantity  of  fixed  air,  found 


that  one -fourth  of  it  remained  immi-fcible  with  water; 
though,  before  it,  only  one-twentieth  part  had  remained 
unabforbed.  The  infide  of  the  tube  had  become  very 
black;  which,  in  fimilar  experiments  with  vitriolic  acid 
air,  he  had  obferved  to  arife  from  the  adhefionof  a  fmali 
quantity  of  mercury  fuperfaturated  with  phlogifton.  Pur- 
fuing  this  experiment,  by  taking  the  eledlric  fpark  three 
hours  in  a  fmali  quantity  of  fixed  air,  he  obferved  that  it 
was  firft  increafed,  and  then  diminifhed  about  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  ;  the  infide  of  the  tube  being  very  black  on 
the  upper  part,  and  below  the  mercury  very  yellow,  for 
the  fpace  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  all  round  the  tube; 
but  this  fpace  had  been  above  the  mercury  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  operation.  .  One  third  of  the  air  remained  un¬ 
abforbed  by  water;  but  fo  impure,  that  the  ftandard  of 
it  was  i-8,  or  almoft  completely  phlogifticated.  Varying 
the  procefs,  by  uiing  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air  in- 
ftead  of  mercury,  the  quantity  of  air  was  much  augment¬ 
ed  by  that  which  came  from  the  water;  but  thus  the  far 
greater  part  of  it  was  incapable  of  being  abforbed  by 
lime-water;  and,  on  this  occalion  he  obferved,  that  water 
impregnated  with  fixed  air  is  a  much  worfe  conductor  of 
electricity  than  the  fame  fluid  impregnated  with  mineral 
acids.  On  (till  varying  the  circumftances  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  by  ufing  common  water  inftead  of  that  which  had 
abforbed  fixed  air,  he  found  that  the  quality  of  the  refi¬ 
duum  was  evidently  better  than  that  of  the  original  fix¬ 
ed  air.  1 

In  order  to  difcover  whether  the  heat  or  light  of  the 
electric  (park  were  the  circumftances  which  effected  the 
change,  the  doCtor  threw  a  ftrong  light,  by  means  of  a 
lens,  for  fome  hours,  on  a  quantity  of  pounded  glafs  con¬ 
fined  in  fome  fixed  air;  but  thefe  and  other  trials  proved 
unfatisfaCtory,  though  the  quantity  of  air  was  increafed 
after  the  operation.  By  heating  iron,  however,  in  fixed 
air,  part  of  it  was  evidently  converted  into  phlogifticated 
air.  On  heating  turnings  of  malleable  iron  for  fome  time 
in  fixed  air,  one-tenth  part  of  it  was  rendered  immifcible 
with  water;  and,  on  repeating  the  procefs  with  the  re¬ 
mainder,  there  was  a  refiduum  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
There  was  alfo  a  fmali  addition  to  the  quantity  of  air  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  part  of  the  procefs,  but  none  after  the  fecond  ; 
nor  could  he,  after  a  third  and  fourth  procefs,  render 
more  than  one-fourth  immifcible  with  water.  In  two  ex¬ 
periments,  the  refiduum  was  inflammable,  and  burned 
with  a  blue  flame. 

Witli  regard  to  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  which  may  be 
expelled  from  different  fubftances,  Dr.  Prieftley  obferves, 
that  from  feven  ounces  of  whiting,  the  pureft  calcareous 
fubftance  we  are  acquainted  with,  he  expelled  by  heat  630 
ounce-meafures  of  air;  by  which  means  the  whiting  was 
reduced  to  four  ounces.  One-third  of  this  was  fomewhat 
phlogifticated,  the  ftandard  being  1-36  and  1*38.  Repeat¬ 
ing  the  experiment,  he  obtained  440  ounce'-meafures  of 
air  from  fix  ounces  of  whiting;  about  half  of  which  was 
fixed  air,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ftandard  of  1-4.  On 
moiftening  fome  calcined  whiting  with  water  impregnated 
with  vitriolic  acid  air,  he  obtained  ninety  ounce-meafures ; 
of  w'hich  the  firft  portions  were  three-fourths  fixed  air, 
and  the  ftandard  of  the  refiduum  1-5;  the  latter  had  lefts 
fixed  air,  and  the  ftandard  of  the  refiduum  was  1  -44. 
The  whiting  was  rendered  black  and  hard,  but  became 
foft  and  white  with  fpirit  of  fait.  Three  ounces  and  a 
quarter  of  lime  fallen  in  the  air  yielded  373  ounce-mea¬ 
fures;  of  which  about  one-fifth  was  fixed  air,  and  tire 
ftandard  of  the  refiduum  1-4.  Four  ounces  of  white  lead 
had  yielded  240  meafures  of  air  when  the  retort  melted. 
The  refiduum  of  the  firft  procefs  was  one-third,  the  ftand¬ 
ard  1*36;  and  of  the  laft  the  ftandard  was  1-28,  that  with 
the  common  atmofphere  being  1  ‘23.  Two.  ounces  and 
three-quarters  of  w'ood-aflies  yielded,  in  a.  very  ftrong 
heat,  430  ounce-meafures  of  air;  of  the  firft  portion  of 
ivhich  one-tenth,  of  the  fecond  one-third,  and  of  the 
third  one-half,  was  fixed  air.  The  ftandard  of  the  refi¬ 
duum  of  the  firft  portion  was  r6j  and  of  the  fecond  1-7. 
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It  extinguifhed  a  candle ;  fo  that  the  air  came  properly 
from  the  allies,  and  not  from  any  remaining  particles  of 
the  charcoal  mixed  with  them.  After  the  procefs,  the 
allies  weighed  839  grains ;  but,  by  expofure  to  the  air  for 
one  day,  the  weight  was  increafed  to  842  grains;  and, 
perhaps,  with  more  heat  than  before,  yielded  fifty  ounce  - 
meafures  of  air;  of  which  about  one-eighth  was  fixed  air, 
and  the  ftandard  of  the  reliduum  1-38  and  1-41.  A  can¬ 
dle  burned  in  this  refiduum,  and  the  allies  were  reduced  to 
7S9 i  grains.  Dr.  Prieltley  afterwards  fubjefted  Hom- 
berg’s  pyrophorus  to  fimilar  trials,  and  the  refults  proved 
highly  interelting,  though  they  atforded  no  general  con- 
clulion. 

Inflammable  Air. 

We  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence,  and  of  fome 
remarkable  properties,  of  this  air,  to  Mr.  Cavendilh,  by 
whom  they  were  firft  publilhed  in  1767.  Its  eftefts,  how¬ 
ever,  had  long  before  been  fatally  experienced  by  miners; 
in  wliofe  fubterraneous  habitations  it  is  often  collected  in 
fuch  quantities  as  to  produce  the  mod:  dreadful  eff'efls.  It 
is  produced  in  abundance  from  putrid  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  fubltances;  and,  in  general,  by  all  thofe  which  part 
with  their  phlogiflon  ealily. 

Being  much  lighter  than  common  air,  it  always  rifes  to 
the  top  of  thofe  places  where  it  is  generated;  fo  that  it 
cannot  be  confined  except  in  fome  vaulted  place,  but  al¬ 
ways  drives  to  afcend  and  mix  with  the  atmofphere.  By 
itfelf  it  w  ill  indantly  put  an  end  to  animal  life;  but,  mixed 
with  atmofpherical  air,  it  may  be  breathed  in  much  great¬ 
er  quantity  than  fixed  air.  Its  great  inflammability  in  this 
date,  however,  renders  it  very  dangerous  to  bring  lights, 
or  even  to  drike  a  flint  with  deel,  in  places  where  it 
abounds.  Yet  this  only  happens  w  hen  inflammable  air  is 
mixed  with  common  atmofpherical  or  with  dephlogiflica- 
ted  air;  in  which  latter  cafe,  the  explolion  is  by  many 
degrees  more  violent;  but  pure  inflammable  air  extin- 
guidies  flame  as  effectually  as  fixed  or  phlogiflicated  air. 

But,  befides  fubterraneous  places,  this  kind  of  air  is 
found  in  ditches;  over  the  furface  of  putrid  waters;  in 
burying-grounds ;  in  all  places  where  putrid  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  are  accumulated.  In  hot  climates, 
tvhere  putrefaction  is  mod  prevalent,  if  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pond  be  well  dirred,  and  a  lighted  candle 
brought  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  a  flame  will  indantly 
fpread  a  confiderable  way  over  the  w'ater,  from  the  afcen- 
fion  of  the  inflammable  air.  In  colder  climates,  though 
the  generation  of  inflammable  air  is  not  fo  plentiful,  it 
may  be  ealily  collected  in  a  jar  filled  with  water,  and  in¬ 
verted  over  a  pond,  the  mud  at  the  bottom  being  dirred 
with  a  dick. 

The  meteors  and  ignes  fatui ,  which  are  feen  in  warm 
climates,  have  been  fuppofed  nothing  more  than  dreams 
of  inflammable  air  fired  in  the  atmofphere  by  eleCtric  cx- 
plolions ;  but  thefe  appearances  are  accounted  for  in  a 
more  fatisfaCtory  way.  There  is  hardly  any  inflammable 
fubdance  out  of  which  this  air  may  not  be  extracted,  yet 
the  fluids  which  go  by  the  general  name  of  inflammable 
air,  have  fcarcely  any  other  property  in  common,  belides 
thofe  of  inflammability,  and  being  fpecifically  lighter 
than  atmofpherical  air.  ft  is,  however,  neceflary  to  make 
a  proper  didinCtion  between  an  inflammable  gas,  properly 
fo  called,  and  that  which  is  evidently  made  by  combining 
an  inflammable  fubdance  with  common  air  ;  which  being 
eafily  feparated  leaves  that  fluid  in  the  date  it  was  before. 
By  heat  alone,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  kind  of  air 
may  be  extracted  from  molt  inflammable  fubltances,  and 
even  from  fome  of  the  metals.  Dr.  Priefiley  obtained  it 
from  a  vad  number  of  fubltances,  by  diddling  them  in  a 
gun-barrel,  to  the  extremity  of  which  was  luted  a  tobac¬ 
co-pipe,  with  a  flaccid  bladder  tied  on  the  end.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  heat  mult  be  fuddenly  applied,  in  order 
to  get  a  confiderable  quantity  of  air  from  thefe  fubflances. 

41  Notwithfianding  (fays  he)  the  fame  care  be  taken  in  lu¬ 
ting,  and  in  every  other  refpeCt,  fix,  or  even  ten,  times 
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more  air  may  be  got  by  a  fudden  heat  than  by  a  flow  one, 
though  the  heat  that  is  lad  applied  be  as  intenfe  as  that 
which  was  applied  fuddenly.  In  a  trial  of  the  metallic 
calces  he  had  no  fuccefs. 

In  the  infancy  of  his  experiments,  Dr.  Priefiley  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  inflammable  air  produced  in  this  way  came 
only  from  the  metal;  while  Lavoilier,  on  the  other  hand, 
attempted  to  prove  that  it  proceeded  almofl  exclufively 
from  the  water.  The  method  which  the  latter  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  was  to  fend  the  deam  of  boiling  water  through 
a  red-hot  iron  tube;  in  doing  which  the  intenfe  heat  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  water  occafioned  the  production  of  a  great 
quantity  of  inflammable  air.  Dr.  Priefiley  repeated  his 
experiments  not  only  with  water,  but  with  other  fluids. 
Sending  the  vapour  of  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine  thro’ 
a  red -hot  earthen  tube,  he  obtained  1900  ounce -meafures  of 
inflammable  air,  which  burned  with  a  white  lambent 
flame.  It  contained  no  fixed  air  ;  and  thirty  ounce-mea- 
fures  of  it  weighed  eight  grains  lefs  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  common  air.  He  collected  alfo  0-3  5  of  an  ounce-mea- 
fureof  water.  In  this  experiment  the  w  eight  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  collected  was  168  grains,  of  the  inflammable  air  633 
grains,  and  that  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  originally  was  821 
grains;  fo  that  as  little  was  loft  in  the  procefs  as  could  be 
expeCted.  Repeating  the  experiment  with  vitriolic  ether, 
an  ounce  of  it  treated  in  the  lame  manner  in  an  earthen 
tube  almolt  filled  with  pieces  of  broken  earthen  retorts 
and  crucibles,  one-tenth  part  of  an  ounce  of  water  was 
collected,  and  740  ounce-meafures  of  inflammable  air 
were  procured,  without  any  mixture  of  fixed  air,  burn¬ 
ing  with  a  white  lambent  flame  like  that  of  wood,  and 
not  exploding  with  dephlogifiicated  air.  Twenty-nine 
ounce-meafures  of  this  weighed  five  grains  lefs  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  common  air.  Vapour  of  fpirit  of  tur¬ 
pentine  yielded  inflammable  air  mixed  with  much  black 
fmoke,  which  foon  collected  on  the  furface  of  the  water 
in  the  receiver.  The  fmell  of  this  air  was  exceedingly 
offenfive,  and  its  flame  was  much  lefs  luminous  than  that 
of  the  former.  Its  fpecific  gravity  was  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  air  procured  from  fpirit  of  wine.  Olive  oil  yield¬ 
ed  a  confiderable  quantity  of  air  on  being  mixed  with  cal¬ 
cined  whiting;  the  firft  portions  burning  with  a  large 
white  flame,  and  the  lad  with  a  lambent  blue  one. 

In  extracting  air  from  folid  fubflances,  the  deam  of 
water  was  always  neceflary ;  and  thus  inflammable  air  was 
produced  from  a  great  number  of  different  ones.  From 
f  ulphur  treated  in  this  manner  in  an  earthen  tube,  inflam¬ 
mable  air  was  obtained  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  that  from 
oil  of  vitriol  and  iron.  From  arfenic  the  produce  was 
one-feventh  of  fixed  air;  but  all  the  red  flrongly  inflam¬ 
mable,  with  a  fmell  fcarcely  didinguifhable  from  that  of 
phofphorus.  Twenty  ounce-meafures  of  this  air  weigh¬ 
ed  four  grains  and  a  half  lefs  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
common  air.  Both  thefe  experiments,  however,  were 
very  troublefome,  on  account  of  the  volatility  of  the  mat¬ 
ters,  which  fublimed  and  choaked  up  the  tubes.  From 
two  ounces  of  fcales  of  iron,  or  fining  cinder,  which  he  has 
found  to  be  the  fame  thing,  Dr.  Priefiley  obtained  580 
ounce-meafures  of  air;  one-tenth  of  the  firfl  part  of 
which  was  fixed  air,  but  afterwards  it  was  all  inflamma 
ble.  Forty  ounce-meafures  of  this  air  weighed  two  grains 
more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  common  air.  From  char¬ 
coal  expofed  to  the  red-hot  deam  of  water,  inflammable 
air  was  procured  in  great  quantities.  From  ninety-four 
grains  of  perfect  charcoal,  that  is,  prepared  with  a  flrong 
heat  fo  as  to  expel  all  fixed  air  from  it,  and  240  ounces  of 
water,  840  ounce-meafures  of  air  were  obtained,  one- 
fifth  part  of  which  was  fixed  air;  and  the  inflammable 
part  appeared  iikevvife,  by  decompolition,  to  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  air  intimately  combined  with  it.  Three  oun¬ 
ces  of  bones  burnt  black,  and  treated  in  this  manner  in  a 
copper-tube,  yielded  840  ounce-meafures  of  air;  the  wa¬ 
ter  expended  being  288  grains,  and  the  bones  lofing  1 10 
grains  of  their  v.'eight.  This  air,  he  obferves,  differs 
conliderably  from  that  of  any  other  kind  of  inflammable 
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air;  being  in  federal  refpefts  a  medium  betwixt  the  air 
procured  from  charcoal  and  that  from  iron.  It  contains 
about  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  uncombined  fixed  air, 
but  not  quite  one-tenth  intimately  combined  with  the  re¬ 
mainder.  The  water  that  came  over  -was  blue,  and  pret¬ 
ty  ftron'gly  alkaline;  owing  to  the  volatile  alkali  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  totally  expelled  by  the  heat  which  had  reduced 
the  bones  to  blacknefs. 

A  variety  of  fubftances,  faid  not  to  contain  any  phlo¬ 
gifton,  were  lubjefted  to  the  fame  procefs,  but  without 
yielding'  any  inflammable  air.  The  experiments  with 
iron,  however,  were  the  mod  fatisfa&ory,  as  being  fub- 
jeft  to  lefs  variation  than  thofe  with  charcoal;  and  clear¬ 
ly  evincing,  that  the  air  in  the  procefs  does  not  come  from 
the  water  alone,  but  from  the  iron  alfo  ;  or,  as  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley  fays,  “  only  from  the  iron;”  the  weight  of  water  ex¬ 
pended,  deducting  the  weight  of  air  produced,  being 
found  in  the  addition  of  weight  in  the  iron  as  nearly  as 
could  be  expected  in  experiments  of  this  kind.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  inflammable  air  that  may  be  procured  by  fleam 
from  any  given  quantity  of  iron,  the  dadtor  {fates  thus  : 

“  960  grains  of  iron,  when  diflolved  in  acids,  will  yield 
about  800  ounce-meafures  of  air;  but,  treated  in  this 
manner,  it  yielded  1054  meafures,  and  then  the  iron  had 
gained  329  grains  in  weight.” 

Inflammable  air  having  been  at  firft  produced  only  from 
metals  by  means  of  acids,  it  was  then  fuppofed  that  part 
of  the  acid  neceffarily  enters  into  its  compolition  ;  but,  as 
this  hypothelis  was  proved  to  be  ill  grounded  by  the  moft 
decifive  experiments,  we  {hall  not  take  up  the  reader’s 
time  farther  than  by  quoting  Dr.  Prielfley’s  concluding  re¬ 
marks  on  the  fubjedt: — “  With  refpedt  to  inflammable  air 
(fays  he)  I  have  obferved,  that  when  fufiicient  care  is 
taken  to  free  it  from  any  acid  vapour  that  may  be  acciden¬ 
tally  contained  in  it,  it  is  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  affedl- 
ed  by  a  mixture  of  alkaline  air.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 

I  have  at  prefent  no  doubt,  but  that  pure  inflammable  air, 
though  it  certainly  contains  water ,  does  not  neceffarily 
contain  any  acid:  yet  an  acid  vapour  may  be  ealily  diflu- 
fed  through  it,  and  may  perhaps,  in  many  cafes,  be  ob- 
flinately  retained  by  it,  as  no  kind  of  air  feems  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  fo  great  a  variety  of  impregnations  as  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  is.”  ' 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cavendifli  for  the  fadt  that 
water  is  neceflary  to  the  produdtion  of  inflammable  air, 
and  to  Dr.  Prieftley  for  thedifcovery  that  charcoal  is  per- 
fedtly  deflrudl'ible,  or  decompofed,  in  z’acuo,  and,  by  the 
heat  of  a  burning  lens,  almofl  convertible  into  inflamma¬ 
ble  air;  nothing  remaining  befides  an  exceedingly  fmall 
quantity  of  white  afhes,  which  are  fcarcely  vifible.  The 
great  weight  of  afhes  produced  by  burning  wood  in  the 
open  air  arifes  from  what  they  attradf  from  the  atmofphere. 
The  air  got  in  this  manner  is  wholly  inflammable,  and 
without  containing  the  leafl  particle  of  fixed  air;  but,  in 
order  to  this,  the  charcoal  mull  be  made  with  fuch  a  heat 
as  will  expel  all  the  fixed  air  from  the  wood;  and  it  mud 
be-continued  till  it  yield  inflammable  air  only,  which,  in 
an  earthen  retort,  is  fcon  produced.  Wood  or  charcoal 
is  even  perfectly  deftrudtible,  that  is,  refclvable  into  in¬ 
flammable  air,  in  a  good  earthen  retort,  and  a  fire  that 
would  about  melt  iron.  An  ounce  of  charcoal  made  from 
oak  generally  gives  about  five  ounce-meafures  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air  in  twelve  minutes. 

The  proofs  of  the  agency  of  water,  in  the  production 
of  inflammable  air,  Dr.  Prieftley  communicates  in  the 
following  words: — “  Apprifed  of  the  influence  of  unper¬ 
ceived  moifture  in  the  production  of  inflammable  air,  and 
willing  to  afcertain  it  to  my  perfeCt  fatisfadtion,  1  began 
with  filling  a  gun-barrel  with  iron-filings  in  their  common 
frate,  without  taking  any  particular  precaution  to  dry 
them,  and  I  found  that  they  gave  air  as  they  had  been  ufed 
to  do,  and  continued  to  do  fo  many  hours:  I  even  got  ten 
ounce-meafures  of  inflammable  air  from  two  ounces  of 
iron-filings  in  a  coated  giafs  retort :  at  length,  however, 
she  production  of  inflammable  air  from  the  gun-barrel 


ceafed;  but,  on  putting  water  to  it,  the  air  was  produced 
again  ;  and  a  few  repetitions  of  the  experiment  convinced 
me,  that  I  had  been  too  precipitate  in  concluding  that  in¬ 
flammable  air  is  pure  phlogifton.  I  then  repeated  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  charcoal,  making  the  receiver  the  {land 
on  which  I  placed  the  charcoal,  and  the  charcoal  itfelf  as 
dry  and  hot  as  poflibie,  and  tiling  cement  inflead  of  wet 
leather,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air.  In  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  I  was  not  able,  with  the  advantage  of  a  good  fun, 
and  an  excellent  burning  lens,  to  decompofe  quite  fo  much 
as  two  grains  of  the  piece  of  charcoal  which  gave  me  ten 
ounce-meafures  of  inflammable  air ;  and  this,  I  imagine, 
was  effected  by  means  of  fo  much  moifture  as  was  depo- 
fited  from  the  air  in  its  ftate  of  rarefaction, ~and  before  it 
could  be  drawn  from  the  receiver.  To  the  production  of 
this  kind  of  inflammable  air,  therefore,  1  was  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  water  is  as  eflential  as  to  that  from  iron.” 

Of  inflammable  airs  the  dodtor  obferves,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  moft  commonly  perceived  is,  that  fome  of  them 
burn  with  a  lambent  flame,  white,  yellow,  or  fometimes 
blue;  while  another  kind  always  burns  with  an  explofion, 
making  more  or  lefs  of  a  report  when  a  lighted  candle  is 
dipped  into  it.  The  inflammable  air  extracted  from  me¬ 
tals  by  means  of  acids  is  of  this  laft  kind;  and  that  from 
wood,  coal,  or  other  inflammable  fubftances,  by  means  ot 
heat,  belongs  to  the  former.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved, 
that  thefe  kinds  of  inflammable  air  have  different  fpecific 
gravities ;  the  pureft,  or  that  v^Ricli  is  extracted  from  iron, 
&c.  being  about  ten  times  as  light  as  common  air;  but 
fome  of  the  other  kinds  net  more  than  twice  as  light. — • 
This  difference  was  for  fome  time  attributed  to  a  quantity 
of  fixed  air  intimately  combined  with  the  heavier  kinds, 
fo  that  it  could  not  be  difeovered  by  lime-water,  -while 
the  lighteft  contained  no  fixed  air  at  all.  In  order  to  af¬ 
certain  this  point,  he  had  recourfe  to  decompolition ;  which 
was  performed  by  mixing  with  the  inflammable  air  to  be 
tried,  an  equal  quantity  of  common  or  dephiogifticated  air, 
and  then  confining  them  in  a  ftrong  giafs  veft'el  prevloufly 
filled  either  with  water  or  mercury;  making  afterwards 
an  eleftric  fpark  in  fome  part  of  the  mixture  by  means  of 
wires  inferted  through  the  lides  of  the  velfel,  and  nearly 
meeting  within  it.  Thus  he  fuppofed  that  he  might  be 
able  to  determine  the  quantity  of  combined  fixed  air,  and 
likewife  the  relative  quantity  of  phlogifton  contained  in 
each  of  them.  The  former  appeared  by  waffling  the  air 
with  lime-water  after  the  explofion,  and  obferving  how 
much  of  them  wasabforbed  ;  and  the  latter  by  examining 
the  refiduum  with  the  tell  of  nitrous  air,  and  obferving  the 
purity  of  it.  Finding,  however,  that  in  fome  cafes  more 
fixed  air  was  found  after  the  explofion  than  could  have 
been  contained  in  the  inflammable  air,  he  w  as  thence  led  to 
obferve  the  generation  of  fixed  air  from  the  principles  men¬ 
tioned  on  another  occalion. 

In  profecuting  this  fubjeCt,  it  was  found  that  one  mea- 
fure  of  inflammable  air  produced  by  fleam  from  metals, 
and  one  of  dephiogifticated  air,  fuch  as  by  mixture  with 
two  meafures  of  nitrous  airwas  reduced  to  0-72  of  a  mea- 
fure,  were  reduced  by  explofion  to  o-6  of  a  meafure ; 
the  refiduum,  by  an  equal  quantity  of  nitrous  air,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  0-87.  With  the  fame  dephiogifticated  air,  the 
inflammable  air  from  fining-cinder  and  charcoal  w'as  re-, 
duced  only  to  1-85  of  a  meafure  ;  but  by  waffling  in  lime- 
water,  to  1-2.  1  he  refiduum  examined  by  nitrous  air  ap¬ 

peared  to  be  of  the  ftandard  of  0-9.  In  another  procefs, 
the  diminution  after  the  explofion  was  to  1-55,  and  that  af¬ 
ter  waffling  in  lime-water  to  0-65,  of  a  meafure  ;  in  a  third 
by  explofion,  to  1  -6, and  by  waffling  to  o -66-,  and  in  a  fourth 
the  firft  diminution  was  to  s-6,  and  the  fecond  to  o-6.  In 
this  laft  experiment  there  was  a  generation  of  an  entire 
meafure  of  fixed  air  ;  and  that  this  had  not  been  contained 
originally  in  any  latent  {’rate  in  the  original  fluid,  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  inflammable  air  made 
life  of.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  heaviell  kinds  of  the 
fluid  :  but  forty  ounce-meafures  of  it  weighed  only  two 
grains  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air ;  whereas, 
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had  all  the  fixed  air  found  in  the  refiduum  been  contained  in 
the  original  air,  it  muff  have  been  at  leaf!:  one  half  heavier. 
“  Indeed  (fays  the  doctor)  if  any  quantity  of  inflammable 
air,  of  about  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  common  air 
(which  is  the  cafe,  with  that  fpecies  of  it  I  am  now  confi- 
dering),  yield  fo  much  as  feven-tenths  of  its  bulk  of  fixed 
air  in  confequence  of  its  explofion  with  dephlogifiicated 
air,  it  is  a  proof  that  at  lead  part  of  that  fixed  air  was  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  procefs,  becaule  feven-tenths  of  luch  fixed 
air  would  weigh  more  than  the  whole  meafure  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air.” 

Numerous  experiments,  evincing  dill  farther  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  fixed  air  in  thedecompotition  of  inflammable  air, 
are  defcribed  by  Dr.  Priefiley,  and  with  various  refults, 
according  to  the  procefles  ufed,  and  the  different  fubdan- 
ces  employed  in  procuring  the  latter.  From  the  whole  of 
them  it  was  evident,  that  at  leaf!  part  of  the  fixed  air  found 
after  the  explofion  was  produced  by  its  means.  But  the 
following  feem  proofs  no  lefsconvincing  that  fixed  air  may 
be  converted  into  the  inflammable  kind,  or  at  leaf!  that  the 
elements  of  fixed  air  may  remain  in  inflammable  air  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  be  imperceptible.  On  heating  in  an  earth¬ 
en  retort  a  quantity  of  flaked  lime,  which  had  long  been 
kept  dole  corked  in  a  bottle,  it  gave  air,  of  which  one- 
fifth  was  generally  fixed  air;  but  in  the  gun-barrel  the 
fame  lime  yielded  no  fixed  air,  but  a  great  quantity  of  in¬ 
flammable  air  of  the  explofive  kind,  like  that  which  is  got 
from  iron  alone  by  means  of  water.  As  this  total  difap- 
pearance  of  the  fixed  air  appeared  extraordinary,  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  induced  to  repeat  it  feveral  times  with  all  poilible 
care  :  and  the  following  was  the  refult  of  his  experiments : 
Three  ounces  of  flaked  lime,  which  had  for  fome  time  been 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  heated  in  an  earthen  tube,  yielded 
fourteen  ounce-meafnres  of  air,  of  which  only  two  and  a 
half  remained  unabforbed  by  water  ;  the  refiduum  was 
flightly  inflammable,  but  not  perfectly  phlogifticated. 
Three  ounces  of  the  fame  lime,  heated  in  a  gun-barrel, 
gave  twenty  ounce-meafures  of  air,  all  of  which  was  in¬ 
flammable,  and  no  part  fixed.  It  was  expeCted,  however, 
that  the  fixed  air  would  have  appeared  on  the  decompofi- 
tion  of  this  inflammable  air  with  the  dephlogifiicated  kind  : 
but  after  this  procefs  it  appeared  to  be  exactly  fuch  in¬ 
flammable  air  as  is  procured  from  metals  by  the  mineral 
acids,  or  by  fleam  ;  the  diminution  of  the  two  kinds  of  air 
being  exactly  the  fame  :  and,  though  fome  fixed  air  was 
found  in  the  refiduum,  it  was  no  more  than  is  uf'ually  met 
with  in  the  decompofition  of  inflammable  air  procured  by 
means  of  fpirit  of  fait. — Suppofing  that  the  two  kinds  of 
air  might  incorporate,  when  one  of  them  was  generated 
within  the  other,  a  gun-barrel  was  filled  with  fixed  air, 
and  the  clofed  end  of  it  put  into  a  hot  fire.  Inflammable 
air  was  inflantly  produced ;  but,  when  the  fixed  air  was 
feparated  from  it,  it  burned  like  inflammable  air  with 
which  no  other  kind  had  ever  been  mixed. 

On  heating  iron- turnings  in  five  ounce-meafures  of  fixed 
air,  the  quantity  of  it  was  increafed  about  one  ounce-mea- 
f'ure,  and  there  remained  one  and  J  unabforbed  by 
water.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  fame  re¬ 
fult;  and  it  was  farther  obferved,  that,  though  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  procured  in  this  manner  did  not  appear  by  the 
ted  of  lime-water  to  contain  any  fixed  air,  yet,  when  it  was 
decompofed  by  firing  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dephlo¬ 
gidicated  air,  the  refiduum  contained  one-third  of  fixed 
air.  The  diminution  was  to  i -45.  Hence  thedoftor  con¬ 
jectures,  that  though,  in  fome  cafes,  the  fixed  air  appears 
to  be  generated  by  the  decompofition  of  dephlogifiicated 
and  inflammable  air,  yet  that  inflammable  air,  when  thus 
produced  in  contaCt  with  fixed  air,  may  combine  with  it,  fo 
as  to  be  properly  contained  in  it,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
it  cannot  be  difeovered  by  lime-water. 

Inflammable  air,  when  produced  in  the  dried:  way  pofli- 
ble,  is  exceeuingly  light,  as  has  been  already  obferved  ; 
but  Dr.  Priefiley  has  found,  that,  by  handing  on  water,  a 
very  confiderable  increase  is  made  in  its  fpecific  gravity  ; 
fo  that,  from  being  ten  or  twelve  times  lighter  than  at- 
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mofpherical  air,  it  foon  becomes  only  feven  links  lighter. 
This  great  propenfity  to  unite  with  water  is  alfo  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  Mr.  Kirwan  ;  who  tells  us,  that  the  bulkof  in'- 
flammable  air  obtained  over  water  with  the  adidance  of 
heat  towards  the  end,  was  one-eighth  greater  than  when 
produced  over  mercury;  but  that  the  weight  of  it  in  the 
former  cafe  was  only  eight  or  nine  times  lefs  than  common 
air. — “  From  eighty-five  cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air 
obtained  over  water,  I  extracted,”  fays  he,  “  by  oil  of  vij 
triol  expofed  to  it  for  fifty-five  hours,  two  grains  of  wa¬ 
ter;  and,  though  undoubtedly  there  is  an  error  in  all  thefe 
experiments,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  inflam¬ 
mable  air  contained  one-half  its  weight  of  water.  The 
inflammable  air,  by  the  fubtraCtion  of  its  water,  lod  its- 
fmell,  but  continued  as  inflammable  as  ever  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  decompofed,  or 
that  water  is  any  way  eflential  to  it.” 

This  conclulion  is  direCtly  contrary  to  that  of  Dr.  Prieff- 
ley,  that  water  is  an  eflential  ingredient  in  the  compofition 
of  inflammable  air;  nor  do  the  experiments  of  the  latter 
feem  to  have  had  any  weight  with.  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  P.  informs  us,  that  “inflammable  air  feemx 
now  to  confid  of  water  and  inflammable  air;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  extraordinary,  as  the  two  fubdances  are  here¬ 
by  made  to  involve  each  other;  one  of  the  condiment  parts 
of  water  being  inflammable  air,  and  one  of  the  condiment 
parts  of  inflammable  air  being  water;  and  therefore,  if 
the  experiments  would  favour  it  (but  I  do  not  fee  that  they 
do  fo),  it  would  be  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  water, 
like  fixed  air,  confids  of  phlogidon  and  dephlogidicated 
air,  in  fame  diderent  mode  of  combination. 

“There  is  an  adonilhing  variety  in  the  different  kinds 
of  inflammable  air,  the  caufe  of  which  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  lighted,  and  therefore  probably  the  pured, 
kind,  feems  to  confid  of  phlogidon  and  water  only.  But 
it  is  probable  that  oil,  and  that  of  different  kinds,  may  be 
held  in  folution  in  feveral  of  them,  and  be  the  reafon  of 
their  burning  with  a  lambent  flame,  and  alfo  of  their  be¬ 
ing  fo  readily  refolved  into  fixed  air  when  they  are  decom¬ 
pofed  by  dephlogidicated  air  ;  though  why  this  thould  be 
the  cafe  I  cannot  imagine. 

“  When  inflammable  and  dephlogidicated  air  are  burn¬ 
ed  together,  the  weight  of  the  water  produced  is  never,  I. 
believe,  found  quite  equal  to  that  of  both  kinds  of  air. 
May  not  the  light,  therefore,  emitted  from  the  flame,  be 
part  of  the  phlogidon  of  the  inflammable  air  united  to  the 
principle  of  heat?  And,  as  light  accompanies  the  eleElric 
J 'bark ,  may  not  this  alfo  be  the  real  occafion  of  fome  phlo- 
gidic  matter,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  the  fource  of  it.” 

The  French  chemids,  who  deny  the  exidence  of  phlo- 
gifton,  are  of  opinion,  that  inflammable  air  is  a  Ample  un¬ 
compounded  element.  See  Phlogiston. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  inflammable  air 
is  abforbed  by  wa^erin  confiderable  quantity,  and  that,  by 
the  application  of  heat,  it  may  be  expelled  again  in  equal 
quantity.  Plants  in  general  grow  tolerably  well  in  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  and  the  willow  plant  has  been  obferved  to  ab- 
forb  great  quantities  of  it.  Its  inflammability  is  not  di- 
miniffted  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  fubdances,  nor 
does  their  putrefaction  feem  to  be  retarded  by  it.  Ani¬ 
mals  confined  in  it  are  killed  almod  as  foon  as  in  fixed  air: 
but  infeCts,  which  can  live  a  confiderable  time  in  phlogif¬ 
ticated  air,  live  alfo  a  confiderable  time  in  this.  The  Ab¬ 
be  Fontana,  having  filled  a  large  bladder  with  inflamma¬ 
ble  air,  began  to  breathe  it.  The  fuff  infpiration  produ¬ 
ced  a  great  oppreflion  in  his  lungs,  the  fecond  made  him- 
look  very  pale,  and  the  third  was  fcarcely  accompli fhed 
when  he  fell  on  his  knees  through  weaknefs.  Birds  and 
fmall  quadrupeds,  inclofed  in fmall  veflels  of  thisair,  died 
after  a  very  few  infpirations.  Laftly,.  inflammable  air  pof- 
fedes  a  final  ler  fhare  of  refraftive  power  than  common  air : 
as  appears  from  Mr.  Warltire’s  experiment  with  an  hol¬ 
low  triangular  prifm  filled  with  it. 

The  inflammability  of  this  air  has  given  occafion  to  va¬ 
rious  projeCls,  fuclr  as  lamps,  &c»  which  may  be  lighted 
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.by  the  eleitric  fpark.  Very  pretty  artificial  fires  are  alfo 
made,  with  glafs  tubes  bent  in  various  direftions,  and 
pierced  with  a  great  number  of  fmall  apertures.  The  in¬ 
flammable  gas  is  prefled  forward  into  thefe  tubes,  from  a 
bladder,  and  the  inflammable  air,  ifluing  out  of  all  the 
fmall  apertures,  is  fei  on  fire  by  a  lighted  taper.  None 
of  thefe  contrivances,  however,  has  proved  of  anyufe; 
and  the  fchemeof  Mr.  Voita,  for  fubftituting  its  explofive 
force  inllead  of  gunpower,  is  found  infufficient. 

Sulphurated  Inflammable  Air. 

This  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Prieflley  at  the  time  he  was 
engaged  in  tranfmitting  (team  through  red-hot  tubes  con¬ 
taining  fome  folid  material.  Having  treated  manganefe 
in  this  manner,  by  flopping  one  end  of  the  heated  tube  with 
a  cork  before  the  fleam  was  applied,  he  received  forty 
ounce-meafures  of  air,  of  which  one-fixth  was  fixed  air, 
and  the  red  of  theftandard  of  x  -7,  lambently  inflammable. 
Having  then  opened  the  other  end  of  the  tube  in  order  to 
admit  the  fleam,  air  was  produced  more  copioufly  than  be¬ 
fore.  Of  fifty  ounces  of  this  air,  one-feventh  was  fixed, 
and  the  reft,  of  the  ftandard  of  1  -  8 ,  explolively  inflamma¬ 
ble.  The  lalt  portions  were  very  turbid;  and  the  fmell, 
efpecially  that  of  the  laft  portion,  was  very  fulphureous, 
tinging  the  water  of  a  very  dark  colour,  by  depofiting  in  it 
a  quantity  of  blackifh  water.  However,  the  air  itfelf  be¬ 
came  prefently  tranfparent ;  but  on  looking  at  the  jar  in 
about  ten  minutes  after,  it  was  quite  black  and  opaque  ;  fo 
that  nothing  could  be  feen  in  the  inlide  of  it.  Filling  af¬ 
terwards  another  jar  with  the  fame  kind  of  air,  in  order  to 
obferve  the  progrefs  of  this  uncommon  phenomenon,  he 
found,  that  when  the  water  was  well  fubfided,  black  (pecks 
began  to  appear  in  different  places,  and,  extending  them- 
lelves  in  all  directions,  at  length  joined  each  other,  till  the 
whole  jar  was  become  perfectly  black,  and  the  glafs  opaque. 
When  this  was  done,  he  transferred  the  air  into  another 
jar ;  and  it  foon  produced  a  fimilar  effeCt  upon  this,  though 
it  never  became  fo  black  as  the  jar  in  which  it  had  been 
firft  received.  It  alfo  frequently  happened,  that  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  jar  would  become  black,  as  if  the  matter 
with  which  it  was  loaded  had  kept  fubfiding,  though  in- 
vifibly,  in  the  rnafs  of  air,  and  occupied  only  the  lower  re¬ 
gions,  leaving  the  upper  part  entirely  free  from  it.  On 
expofing  to  the  open  air  the  vefl'els  thus  turned  black,  the 
colour  prefently  difappeared,  and  a  yellow  or  brown  in- 
cruftation  was  left  upon  it. — Other  fpecimens  of  manga¬ 
nefe  produced  no  air  of  this  kind  ;  but  iron  that  had  been 
melted  in  vitriolic  acid  air  yielded  it  readily.  Diflblving 
this  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  freflt  metal  in  diluted 
vitriolic  acid,  he  found  that  the  water  in  which  the  air 
was  received  became  very  black,  anddepofited  more  fedi- 
ment  than  in  the  experiment  with  manganefe.  On  burn¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  it,  this  kind  of  air  appeared  to  contain 
fome  vitriolic  acid  ;  but,  on  decompofing  it  with  dephlo- 
gifticated  air,  the  diminution  was  exaftly  the  fame  as  when 
common  inflammable  and  dephlogifticated  air  were  ufed  ; 
only  there  was  a  fmall  quantity  of  fixed  air  produced, 
which  is  never  the  cafe  with  common  inflammable  air 
from  vitriolic  acid  and  iron. 

Of  Alkaline  Air. 

This  was  firft  procured  by  Dr.  Prieflley,  who  obtained 
it  by  mixing  one  part  of  pounded  fal-ammoniac  with  three 
parts  of  flaked  lime.  When  pure,  it  is  inftantly  fatal  to 
animal  life,  and  extinguifties  flame  ;  though,  when  mixed 
with  atmofpheric  air,  it  is  (lightly  inflammable.  A  can¬ 
dle  dipped  into  this  air  is  extingui(hed  ;  but,  juft  before 
the  flame  goes  out,  it  is  enlarged  by  another  flame  of  a  pale 
yellow,  and  fometimes  a  weak  flame  fp reads  for  a  confi¬ 
derable  way,  or  even  through  the  whole  body  of  the  al¬ 
kaline  air.  Electric  fparks  taken  in  it  appear  of  a  red 
colour,  augment  its  bulk,  and  by  degrees  turn  the  whole 
into  inflammable  air.  It  is  readily  abforbed  by  water, 
and  diftblves  ice  almoft  as  faft  asan  hot  fire.  On  confining 
fome  water  impregnated  with  alkaline  air  in  a  glafs  tube, 
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and  expofing  it  to  a  ftrong  heat  for  fome  days,  a  white 
pellicle  or  incruftation  formed  on  its  furface.  Bits  of  li¬ 
nen,  charcoal,  and  fponge,  admitted  into  alkaline  air,  di- 
minifhed  it,  and  acquired  a  very  pungent  fmell ;  efpecially 
the  fponge,  a  bit  of  which  about  the  fize  of  an  hazle-nut 
abforbed  an  ounce-meafure.  It  is  remarkable  that  cop¬ 
per,  which  is  fo  eafily  corroded  by  the  common  volatile 
alkalies,  is  not  attested  by  alkaline  air.  Its  fpecific  gravi¬ 
ty  Mr.  Kirwan  determines  to  be  to  that  of  common  air  as 
600  to  1000  ;  though  this  differs  confiderably  according  to 
the  moifture  it  contains. 

Inprofecuting  hiscxperimentsonalkaline  air,  Dr.  Priefl¬ 
ley  concluded  that  it  contains  phlogifton,  both  from  its 
being  convertible  into  inflammable  air  by  eleftric  explo- 
fions,  and  likewife  from  its  reviving  the  calces  of  metals. 
In  attempting  to  afcertain  the  proportion  of  lead  revived 
in  alkaline  air,  he  found  fix  grains  of  lead  in  three  ounce-- 
meafures,  fixteenand  a  half  in  three  and  a  half  meafures, 
thirteen  in  two  and  a  half,  and  twelve  in  three  and  three 
quarters  ;  but  the  experiment  on  which  he  laid  the  great- 
eft  ftrefs,  was  that  in  which  twenty- fix  grains  and  a  half  of 
lead  were  revived  in  feven  and  a  half  ounce-meafures  of 
alkaline  air.  In  this  proportion,  100  ounce-meafures  of 
alkaline  air  would  revive  3  52  grains  of  lead ;  but  an  equal 
quantity  of  inflammable  air  from  iron  w  ould  have  revived 
480  grains  of  metal.  This  deficiency  appeared  fomewhat 
furprifing,  fince  alkaline  air  is  refolved  into  more  than 
twice  its  bulk  of  the  inflammable  kind  ;  though  pofiibly 
inflammable  air  from  iron  may  contain  more  phlogifton 
than  that  into  which  alkaline  air  is  refolvable. — On  heating 
red  precipitate  in  alkaline  air,  the  .mercury  was  revived 
as  in  other  cafes,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water 
produced,  though  none  appeared  on  reviving  it  with  com¬ 
mon  inflammable  air. 

In  examining  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  conver- 
lion  of  alkaline  air  into  the  inflammable  kind,  the  dodtor 
was  induced  to  believe  that  it  was  occafioned  by  heat  alone, 
without  the  concurrence  of  light.  The  effects  of  the  for¬ 
mer  were  firft  perceived  on  heating  fome  ochre  of  iron  in 
alkaline  air;  when,  though  the  matter  turned  black,  as 
in  an  incipient  reduction  of  the  metal,  he  found  a  confi¬ 
derable  increafe  of  quantity,  infteadof  decreafe,  in  the  air, 
as  he  had  expected  ;  and,  on  examining  the  quality  of  it, 
he  found  that  it  contained  no  fixed  air,  but  was  entirely 
inflammable.  In  all  his  experiments,  however,  with  a 
burning-glafs,  as  a  ftrong  light  was  concerned,  he  heated  a 
quantity  of  alkaline  air  in  a  green  glafs  retort,  receiving  in 
a  glafs  tube,  filled  with  water,  all  the  air  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  it  by  heat.  At  firft  it  was  all  abforbed  by  the 
water,  being  merely  alkaline  air  expelled  by  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  ;  but,  when  the  bulb  of  the  retort  became  red-hot,  he 
found  that  the  bubbles  driven  out  were  not  wholly  abforb¬ 
ed,  and  at  laft  none  of  them  were  fo.  Thefe  were  alto¬ 
gether  inflammable ;  fo  that  no  doubt  remained  of  the 
change  being  produced  by  heat  alone,  without  any  inter¬ 
vention  of  light. 

It  was  farther  obferved,  that,  whenever  the  alkaline  air 
was  changed  into  inflammable  by  means  of  bits  of  retorts 
or  crucibles  containing  clay,  they  always  became  black 
during  the  procefs.  He  therefore  fuppofed,  that  fotne- 
thing  might  be  depofited  from  the  air  upon  the  clay. 
“  Indeed  (fays  he),  if  this  was  not  the  cafe,  I  do  not  fee 
why  the  clay  ftiould  become  black;  though,  perhaps, 
part  of  the  fame  phlogifton  which  forms  the  inflammable 
air  may  be  attracted  by  the  red-hot  clay,  without  there 
being  any  proper  decompolition  of  the  air.  That  this  is 
the  cafe  feems  probable  from  an  experiment  in  which  I 
ufed  porcelain  inftead  of  common  earthen  ware  ;  which 
did  not  become  black  in  the  procefs,  though  inflammable 
air  was  produced.” 

In  fome  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  experiments,  he  had  obferv¬ 
ed  that  iron  which  had  long  rufted  in  nitrous  air  gave  out 
a  ftrong  fmell  of  volatile  alkali.  This  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomenon,  however,  was  only  perceived  where  the  nitrous 
air  and  iron  had  been  in  contadt  for  a  very  long  time  ;  but 

he 
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he  found  that  it  was  much  fooner  produced  by  making  ufe 
of  a  weak  folution  of  copper  ;  by  putting  iron  into  which, 
he  obtained  that  fpecies  of  nitrous  air  .called  dephlogijli- 
cated. 


Of  Nitrous  Air . 

This  kind  of  air  is  plentifully  obtained  in  all  cafes  where 
the  nitrous  acid  is  combined  with  phlogifton.  Thus,  when 
it  is  mixed  with  metals,  or  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances, 
nitrous  air  is  produced  in  great  quantities ;  but  very  fpa- 
ringly  when  treated  with  metallic  calces,  earths,  or  other 
matters,  which  are  faid  to  contain  little  or  no  phlogifton. 
All  the  metals,  except  gold,  platina,  and  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  which  are  not  foluble  in  the  pure  nitrous  acid, 
yield  nitrous  air  on  being  treated  with  it;  and,  even  from 
thefe,  when  difl'olved  in  aqua  regia,  feme  quantity  of  this 
air  may  be  obtained.  Every  metal,  however,  does  not 
yield  it  in  equal  quantity,  with  equal  facility,  or  equally 
good.  Silver,  copper,  iron,  brafs,  bifmuth  or  nickel, 
when  put  into  nitrous  acid,  yield  this  air  in  confiderable 
quantity.  Mercury  yields  it  but  (lowly  without  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat,  though  no  great  degree  of  it  is  necclia- 
ry.  Copper  and  iron,  efpecially  the  hitter,  require  tire 
acid  to  be  cautioully  applied  on  account  of  the  violent 
emillion  of  fumes.  Gold,  platina,  and  regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony,  when  put  in  aqua  regia,  yield  nitrous  air  pretty 
readily;  but  lead  yields  it  in  (mailer  proportion  than  any 
other  metal ;  and  zinc  does  the  fame  among  the  femi- me¬ 
tals,  the  elaltic  fluid  produced  from  it  being  mo  (fly  phlo¬ 


gidicated  air. 

In  the  production  of  this  kind  of  air,  great  differences 
are  perceived  by  a  diverlity  in  the  (trength  of  the  acid. 
Thus,  if  we  diffblve  copper  in  (Irong  nitrous  acid,  no  ni¬ 
trous  air  is  produced,  though  the  fame  materials  will  yield 
air  in  great  quantity  by  the  mere  atfufion  of  water  to  di¬ 
lute  the  acid.  This  is  very  properly  explained  by  Doctor 
Prieftley,  from  the  property  that  the  nitrous  acid  has  of 
attracting  phlogifton,  which  is  evident  from  what  happens 
in  the  folution  of  mercury.  When  (irong  fpirit  of  nitre 
is  poured  upon  this  metal,  the  folution  foon  begins,  and 
is  very  rapid,  yet  not  a  Angle  bubble  of  elaftic  fluid  is 
produced  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  the  acid  next  to  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  changed  of  an  orange-colour,  which  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  having  acquired  phlogifton,  probably  from  the 
nitrous  air  which  is  decompofed  the  moment  it  is  formed, 
and  before  its  particles  are  united  into  vilible  bubbles. 
The  bubbles  of  air  indeed  break  through  the  coloured 
acid,  but  they  difappear  the  moment  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  pale-coloured  acid.  As  foon  as  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  acid  has  aflumed  the  orange-colour,  nitrous  air  es¬ 
capes  from  it  in  conliderable  quantity;  but  the  mixture 
of  water  deprives  the  acid  of  its  power  of  decompoflng 
nitrous  air.  The  (Irong  and  pale-coloured  nitrous  acid 
ought  to  be  diluted  with  at  lead  two  or  three  parts  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  one  of  the  acid,  for  the  eafy  production  of  nitrous 
air  from  copper  and  mercury.  For  common  experiments, 
except  the  latter  be  ufed,  no  other  degree  of  heat  is  ne- 
ceflary  than  that  produced  by  the  effervefcence. 

Nitrous  air  is  equally  as  invifibfe  as  common  air,  except 
at  firft,  when  it  is  fomewhat  coloured,  owing  to  a  little 
fuperfluous  nitrous  acid,  or  to  fome  earthy  particles  car¬ 
ried  up  with  it.  Its  fmell  refembles  that  of  nitrous 
acid,  or,  indeed,  is  the  very  fame;  becaufe,  in  parting 
through  the  common  air  to  our  noitrils,  it  is  decompofed, 
and  converted  into  nitrous  acid.  The  fame  is  to  be  (aid 
of  its  take  ;  though  M.  Fontana,  who  tailed  it  without 
any  contact  of  external  air,  affirms  that  it  has  no  tafie 
whatever.  Though  nitrous  air  extinguifhes  flame,  it  may 
be  brought  into  fuch  a  date  that  a  candle  will  burn  in  it 
with  an  enlarged  flame;  and  it  becomes  what  Dr.  Pried- 
ley  calls  deghlogificated  nitrous  air ,  of  which  hereafter. 

Nitrous  air  is  the  mod  fatal  of  any  to  animal  life.  Even 
infects,  which  can  bear  phlsgifticated  and  inflammable 
air,  generally  die  the  moment  they  are  put  into  it.  Frogs, 
fnails,  and  other  animals  which  do  not  refpire  very  fre- 
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quently,  die  in  a  few  minutes,  and  feldom  recover  even 
when  taken  out  of  this  noxious  fluid  before  they  are  dead. 
Plants  perifli  very  foon  in  nitrous  air,  and  even  in  common 
air  faturated  with  nitrous  air ;  but  Dr.  Prienley  informs 
us  of  one  indance  to  the  contrary,  where  the  fuperfluous 
nitrous  air -was  let  out  under  water,  fo  that  no  part  of  it 
was  decompofed  in  contact  with  the  water. 

By  agitation  in  nitrous  air,  water  may  be  made  to  im¬ 
bibe  one-tenth  of  its  bulk ;  and  afterwards  the  nitrous 
air  may  be  expelled  again  by  boiling,  though  not  in  tire 
fame  quantity  as  it  was  abforbed ;  but  for  this  purpofe 
the  water  fliould  be  previoully  deprived  of  its  air.  Dr. 
Priedley  obtained  about  one-fourth  part,  fufficiently  pure, 
and  without  any  mixture  of  fixed  air.  Nitrous  air  is  ob- 
forbed  by  drong  vitriolic  acid  nearly  in  the  fame  quantity 
as  by  water;  the  acid  acquiring  a  purple  colour,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  phlogifton  contained  in  the  air.  The  drong 
nitrous  acid  abforbs  it  in  great  quantity ;  and  becomes 
fmoking,  orange-coloured,  and  afterwards  green,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  phlogidon  contained  in  it.  Ma  j  1  eacid  im¬ 
bibes  but  a  filial  1  quantity,  and  very  (lowly,  acquiring  at 
the  fame  time  a  light-blue  colour.  Both  nitrous  air  and 
common  air  phlogidicated  by  it  are  meliorated  by  agita¬ 
tion  in  nitrous  acid. 

Nitrous  air  is  abforbed  in  confiderable  quantity  by  the 
concentrated  vegetable  acid.  A  folution  of  vitriolated 
iron  imbibes  it  in  much  greater  quantity  than  water,  and 
acquires  a  black  colour;  which,  however,  foon  goes  off 
by  expofure  to  the  common  air.  Its  tade  alfo  becomes 
acid.  Very  little  is  abforbed  by  cauffic  alkalies.  Olive- 
oil  flowly  abforbs  a  confiderable  quantity,  but  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  much  more.  By  a  little  agitation,  it  will  imbibe 
more  than  ten  times  its  quantity  of  nitrous  air  ;  acquiring 
at  the  fame  time  a  yellowilh  or  orange' colour,  and  be¬ 
coming  a  little  glutinous.  The  part  not  abforbed  appears 
to  be  converted  into  phlogidicated  air.  Ether  and  fpirit 
of  wine  abforb  it  very  quickly,  but  no  nitrous  air  is.  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  application  of  heat  after  they  have  abforbed 
it.  It  is  greatly  diminilhed  by  oil  of  turpentine,  liver  of 
fulphur,  and  pyrophorus  ;  all  of  which  leave  it  in  a  phlo¬ 
gidicated  (late.  It  is  alfo  diminilhed  and  phlogidicated  by 
being  kept  in  a  bladder,  alternately  exported  to  moiflure 
and  drynefs.  Nitrous  acid  air  has  the  fame  effect. 

One  of  the  molt  remarkable  properties  of  nitrous  air  is 
its  diminution  with  dephlogilticated  air;  by  which  means 
it  becomes  a  te(t  of  the  quantity  of  that  kind  of  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  atmofphere.  With  pure  dephlogidicated 
air,  the  diminution  is  almod  to  nothing,  at  the  fame  time 
that  fome  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  is  reproduced  by  the 
decompolition  of  the  nitrous  air;  but,  as  our  atmofphere 
is  always  mixed  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  phlogidi¬ 
cated  air,  on  which  nitrous  air  has  no  effect,  the  diminu¬ 
tion  in  this  cafe  is  never  fo  confiderable.  Upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple  the  Eudiometer  isconftruCted. 

Another  very  remarkable  property  of  nitrous  air  is  its 
drong  antifeptic  power;  infomuch  that  animal  matter 
may  be  preferred  by  it  for  many  months.  It  becomes 
however  very  offe.nfive  both  to  the  noitrils  and  palate, 
though  the  lmell  is  not  altogether  that  of  putrefaction. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  nitrous  air,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds, 
lias  been  afeertained  by  Mr.  Kirwan.  As  it  corrodes  metals, 
he  endeavoured  to,  find  its  weight  by  comparing  the  lofs 
fudained  by  the  materials  which  produce  it.  Thus  he 
found,  that  fourteen  grains  of  the  materials  produced 
38-74  inches  of  nitrous  air;  and,  confequently,  by  proper 
calculation,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  nitrous  air  is  to 
that  of  atmofpheric  air  as  1195  to  1000. 

With  regard  to  its  conffituent  principles,  all  thofe  who 
regard  phlogifton  as  a  didinct  fubdance  have  believed, 
that  the  former  is  a  compound  of  nitrous-acid  and  phlo¬ 
gidon.  By  the  oppofite  party,  it  is  luppofed  to  be  a  fub¬ 
dance  entirely  Ample,  and  one  of  the  condiment  parts  of 
the  nitrous  acid.  This  opinion  feems  in  part  now  to  be 
entertained  bv  Dr.  Priedley  himfelf,  aotwii hfianding  his 
former  lentiments  on  the  fubjeCt.  “  I  had  no  doubt  on 
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this  fubjeft  (fays  he)  until  1  read  the  work  of  Mr.  Me- 
therie;  who  afferts,  that  nitrous  air  contains  no  proper 
nitrous. acid,  but  only  one  of  the  elements  of  it ;  the  other 
being  dephlogifticated  air,  Which  had  before  been  confi- 
dered  by  M.  Lavoifier  as  the  principle  of  all  acidity. 
Among  other  obferyations  in  fupport  of  his  affertion,  Mr. 
Metherie  has  the  following:  —  i .  Nitrous  air  burnt  toge¬ 
ther  with  inflammable  air  produces  no  nitrous  acid.  2. 
Though  nitrous  air  be  obtained  from  a  folution  of  mer¬ 
cury*  in  the  nitrous  acid,  a! mo' ft  all  the  acid  is  found  in 
the  folution.  3.  Nitrous  air  abforbed  by  marine  acid  does 
not  make  aqua  regia.  4.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  a  finall 
portion  of  the  nitrous  acid,  being  decompofed,  furnifhes 
a  pure  air,  fo  altered,  that,  uniting  with  inflammable  air, 
it  changes  it  into  nitrous  air.  To  afcertain  the  matter 
more  fully,  the  doctor  proceeded  to  try  various  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  decompofition  of  nitrous  air,  particularly 
that  of  burning  Homberg’s  pyrophorus  ;  but  without  flic- 
cefs,  or  obtaining  the  fmalleft  particle  of  nitrous  acid. — 
His  epnelufions  from  the  whole  are  thefe  :  Water  feems  to 
be  a  neceffary  ingredient  in  nitrous  as  well  as  inflammable 
air  ;  at  lead,  without  a  quantity  of  water,  nitrous  air  can¬ 
not  be  formed.  For  example,  copper  will  be  dilfolved  in 
ftrong  nitrous  acid  without  producing  any  nitrous  air,  juft 
as  iron  may  be  dilfolved  in  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  with¬ 
out  producing  inflammable  air. 

“  That  nothing  is  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  nitrous 
air  befides  phlogifticated  nitrous  acid  and  water,  is  evident 
from  the  production  of  it  by  the  impregnation  of  pure  water 
with  phlogifticated  nitrous  vapour  formed  by  the  rapid  fo¬ 
lution  of  bifmuth.  Nitrous  air  is  alfo  produced  by  pour¬ 
ing  a  highly-coloured  or  phlogifticated  nitrous  acid  into 
pure  water,  in  which  no  metal  or  earthy  matter  is  any 
way  concerned. 

“  I  have  formerly  obferved,  how  readily  nitrous  air  is 
diminifhed  by  taking  the  electric  fpark  in  it.  This  expe¬ 
riment  I  have  frequently  repeated,  in  order  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  afcertain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  reliduum. 
In  one  experiment,  the  eledtric  fpark  was  taken  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrous  air  till  it  could  be  no  more  diminifhed,  when 
it  was  reduced  in  bulk  in  the  proportion  of  ten  and  a  half 
to  twenty-four.  Letting  it  ftand  all  night  upon  the  mer¬ 
cury,  it  was  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  and  a 
quarter  to  twenty-four^  feemingly  by  the  acid  uniting  to 
the  mercury  and  generating  more  nitrous  air,  (ince  it  had 
that  fmell .  No  water  appeared  after  the  procefs ;  and  the 
water  admitted  to  it  acquired  no  acid  tafte,  but  an  aftrin- 
gent  one  like  that  of  water  impregnated  with  nitrous  air. 
There  was  a  white  powder  formed,  as  in  the  former  ex¬ 
periments.  To  try  if  it  were  poflible  to  make  water  im¬ 
bibe  the  acid  from  the  nitrous  air,  the  electric  fpark  was 
taken  in  it,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  over  the  mer¬ 
cury.  But  even  this  water  did  not  acquire  any  acid  tafte, 
but  only  an  aftringent  one.” 

The  doctor  concludes  this  fubjeft  with  a  conjecture, 
that  the  phlogiftion,  and  neither  the  heat  nor  light  of  the 
eleftric  fpark,  contributes  to  the  decompofition  of  the 
nitrous  air. 

Of  Dephlogijlicatcd  Nitrons  Air. 

This  fpecies  of  air  differs  from  common  nitrous  air  in 
being  able  to  fupport  flame,  though  it  ftill  continues  fatal 
to  animal  life.  Common  nitrous  air  may  be  converted  in¬ 
to  the  dephlogifticated.  When  zinc  is  dilfolved  in  nitrous 
acid,  if  the  air  be  taken  at  different  times,  that  which 
comes  about  the  latter  end  of  the  procefs  will  be  of  this 
kind,  and  not  only  fupport  the  burning  of  a  candle,  but 
caufe  the  flame  to  enlarge  greatly  by  the  addition  of  a 
weaker  and  blueifti  flame  round  the  former  ;  and  this  with 
a  crackling  noife,  as  if  the  candie  were  burning  in  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air.  It  may  alfo  be  obtained  in  procuring 
nitrous  air  from  iron,  though  this  metal  is  uncertain : 
but  tin  yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it.  By  expofmg 
iron  to  nitrous  air,  it  may  be  fo  far  dephlogifticated  as  to 
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admit  a  candle  to  burn  in  it,  but  the  experiments  made1 
with  that  metal  have  proved  remarkably  uncertain  and 
inconclufive. 

In  deferibing  the  component  parts  of  this  kind  of  air,, 
Dr.  Prieftlev  obferves,  that  water  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to> 
its  compofition,  or  rather  to  the  decompofition  of  the  com¬ 
mon  nitrous  air  by  ifton.  He  had  decompofed  it  before,  ei¬ 
ther  by  previoufly  filling  the  veffels  that  were  to  contain  the 
nitrous  air  with  water  or  with  mercury;  though  it  had  al¬ 
ways  required  a  much  longer  time  when  the  latter  was. 
made  ufe  of.  The  reafon  of  its  being  formed  at  all  m 
this  laft  way,  was  a  fmall  quantity  of  moifture  adhering 
to  the  infide  of  the  velfel  containing  the  mercury. 

To  try  the  influence  of  water,  he  put  a  number  of  ve¬ 
ry  clean  fmall  needles  into  a  vial,  and,  filling  it  up  with 
mercury,  introduced  the  nitrous  air:  but  it  continued  fix 
or  eight  months  without  alteration.  Introducing  a  few 
drops  of  water,  a  diminution  of  about  one-third  of  the 
air  took  place,  and  the  remainder  appeared  to  be  phlo¬ 
gifticated.  In  another  experiment  with  iron -(havings, 
one-half  was  abforbed,  and  the  remainder  fupported  the 
flame  of  a  candle  better  than  common  air,  though  amoufe 
died  in  it;  and  yet  this  air  had  continued  feveral  months- 
in  the  fame  (late  with  regard  to  its  quantity  and  quality. 

Though  this  kind  of  air  is  produced  by  the  contact  of 
iron  and  nitrous  air,  the  doftor  had  never  been  able  to- 
afcertain  the  quantity  of  nitrous  air  which  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron  can  decompofe  ;  and,  though  iron  foon  becomes 
fo  much  affected  by  this  procefs  that  it  crumbles  into 
powder,  it  ftill  feems  equally  capable  of  decompofing  a 
frefli  quantity.  Having  made  a  comparative  experiment, 
by  putting  together  one  quantity  of  nitrous  air  with  frefti 
iron  and  another  with  ruft,  lie  found  that  in  both  the  air 
was  diminiflied  to  about  one-third,  and  a  candle  burned 
in  both  equally  well;  but  neither  of  them  had  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  .frefli  nitrous  air  in  any  degree. 

As  the  procefs  for  obtaining  dephlogifticated  nitrous 
air  by  means  of  iron  is  very  tedious,  the  doftor  endea¬ 
voured  to  find  another  which  might  be  attended  witli  le-fs, 
inconvenience.  This  he  accompliftied  by  diffoiving  turn¬ 
ings  of  iron  in  a  dilute  folution  of  copper  in  nitrous  acid 
(the  fame  that  remains  after  the  production  of  nitrous  air), 
mixing  it  again  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  With¬ 
out  this  precaution,  he  tells  us,  that,  though  the  iron  will 
at  firft  be  afted  upon  very  (lowly,  yet  the  mixture  will  at 
length  grow  fo  hot  as  actually  to  boil,  and  the  procefs 
will  be  exceedingly  troublefome  :  however,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  previous  to  any  attempt  to  diffolve  the  iron,  to 
heat  the  folution  of  copper,  in  order  to  expel  all  the  ni¬ 
trous  air  and  fuperfluous  nitrous  acid.  Without  this  pre¬ 
caution  a  quantity  of  common  nitrous  air  will  be  produced. 

Water  abforbs  dephlogifticated  nitrous  air  ahnoft  as 
readily  as  fixed  air;  taking  up  about  one-half  its  bulk  of 
air.  After  being  thus  faturated,  the  whole  quantity  of 
dephlogifticated  nitrous  air  may  be  expelled  pure  by  heat. 
It  refembles  fixed  air  alfo  in  this  farther  property,  that  all 
the  air  which  has  been  actually  incorporated  with  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  not  be  imbibed  by  water  again.  But  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  part  is  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
correfponding  part  of  fixed  air;  and  is  alfo  much  more 
phlogifticated.  Water  very  foon  parts  with  it  on  being 
expofed  to  the  atmofphere.  Neither  acid  nor  alkali  can 
be  difeovered  in  it.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  lefs  than  that 
of  common  air.  On  heating  red  precipitate  in  it,  pure 
dephlogifticated  air  was  produced  without  affedling,  or 
being  affected  by,  the  nitrous  air.  Malleable  iron  occa- 
fiOned  the  quantity  of  it  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  whole 
phlogifticated,  without  any  mixture  of  fixed  air.  By  heat¬ 
ing  bits  of  clean  crucibles  or  retorts  in  this  kind  of  air,,  it 
feemed  to  approach  in  quality  to  common  atmofpherical 
air.  By  the  eledlric  fpark  it  became  immifcible  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  was  brought  to  the  ftandard  of  1-45;  fo  that 
there  feemed  to  be  no.  doubt  of  its  being  refpirable.  Yet 
this  kind  of  air,  though  a  candle  burns  fo  well  in  it,-  will 
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not  kindle  pyrophorus,  though  the  nitrous  air  from  which 
it  is  produced  inftantly  fets  it  on  fire. 

Of  Vitriolic,  Nitrous,  Marine,  and  other,  Acid  Airs. 

Of  Vitriolic  Acid  Air.  This  is  always  a  combination  of 
vitriolic  acid  with  phlogifton,  and  cqnfequently  may  be 
produced  from  any  . mixture  of  that  acid  in  its  highly  con¬ 
centrated- ftate  with  phlogiftic  matter.  Hence  all  the  me¬ 
tal?  yield  it,  gold  and  platina  excepted,  on  boiling  them 
with  ftrong  vitriolic  acid,  which  itfelf  will  produce  it 
when  rendered  black  by  any  phlogiftic  matter.  To  expel 
this  kind  of  air  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  fufflcient.  It  is 
the  heavieft  of  all  except  fluor  acid  air,  being  tc  common 
air  as  2265  to  1000.  Dr.  Prieftley  afferts,  that  a  quantity 
of  vitriolic  acid  thus  impregnated  with  phlogifton  will 
yield  many  times  more  air  than  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
ftrongeft  fpirit  of  fait.  When  the  vitriolic  acid  air  is 
produced  in  great  plenty,  the  top  of  the  vial  in  which  it 
is  generated  is  commonly  filled  with  white  vapours.  The 
air  has  alfo  the  fame,  appearance  as  it  is  tranfmitted  through 
the  glafs  tube  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  difCoyerable  in  the  re¬ 
cipient.  It  is  rnoft  equably  produced  by  tiling  ftrong  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  and  charcoal ;  but  the  production  of  this  kind 
of  air  is  moftly  attended  with  that  of  inflammable,  and 
fometimes  fixed  or  phlogifticated,  air.  With  ether  about 
one-half  of  the  firfl  produce  is  inflammable;  but  the 
quantity  leflens  as  the  procefs  goes  on.  Copper,  lilver,  and 
lead,  when  heated  in  vitriolic  acid,  yield  the  pureft  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  air ;  but  lead  yields  only  a  fmall  quantity,  and 
requires  a  great  heat.  It  is  procured  in  the  greateft  abun¬ 
dance  from  the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur,  and  is  then 
called  the  volatile  vitriolic  or  Julphureous  acid. 

Of  Nitrous  Acid  Air.  This  is  the  pure  nitrous  acid  by 
itfelf,  without  any  addition  of  phlogifton.  It  is  procured 
by  heating  the  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a  vial,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  vapour  in  glafs  veflels  filled  with  quickfilver.  It 
is  difficult,  or  rather  impollible,  to  preferve  it  for  a  length 
of  time,  by  means  of  any  fluid.  Water  abforbs  it  im¬ 
mediately,  and  quickfilver  is  corroded,  and  produces  ni¬ 
trous  air. 

The  mod  remarkable  property  of  this  vapour  is,  that 
its  colour  may  be  more  or  lefs  heightened  by  the  mere 
circumftance  of  heat;  the  intenfity  of  colour  diminilhing 
as  it  becomes  cool.  “  It  feems  probable  (fays  Dr.  Prieft¬ 
ley),  that  if  this  vapour  was  not  confined,  but  had  room 
to  expand  itfelf,  it  would  become  colourlefs  with  heat. 
This  at  leaft  is  the  cafe  when  it  is  combined  with  water. 
The  phenomena  1  refer  to  are  very  common  in  the  pro¬ 
cefs  for  making  dephlogifticated  air,  in  which  I  firft  ob- 
ferved  them.  But  the  fame  things  are  obfervabie  in  the 
procefs  for  producing  any  other  kind  of  air  in  which  much 
fpirit  of  nitre  is  made  ufe  of;  and  likewife  conftantly 
in  the  common  procefs  for  making  fpirit  of  nitre  itfelf. 
It  is,  that,  u'hen  the  heat  is  moderate,  the  vapour  within 
the  glafs  tube  or  retort  is  red  ;  but  that,  as  the  heat  in¬ 
creases,  it  becomes  tranfparent.”  The  dodtor  having  ob- 
ferved  that  red  lead  impregnated  with  nitrous  vapour  loft 
its  red  colour  and  became  white,  “  I  put  (fays  he)  a  fmall 
quantity  of  this  white  minium  into  a  glafs  tube  doled  at 
one  end;  then,  holding  it  to  the  fire,  make  it  emit  the  red 
vapour  till  the  whole  tube  is  filled  with  it ;  and,  having 
the  other  end  of  the  drawn  out  ready  for  clofing,  as  foon 
as  the  vapour  begins  to  ifflie  out  of  that  end  I  apply  my 
blow-pipe  and  feal  it.  By  this  means  I  conclude  that  the 
tube  is  filled  with  a  pure  red  vapour,  without  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  nitrous  air,  and  perhaps  common  air  alfo.” 

Oj-  Marine  Acid  Air.  The  marine  acid,  by  heat,  may  be 
refolved  into  a  permanently-elaftic  and  tranfparent  inviii- 
bie  vapour,  which,  not  acting  on  quickfilver,  is  more  ea- 
fdy  preferved  than  nitrous  acid  air.  It  is  eafily  and  cheap¬ 
ly  obtained  by  filling  a  vial,  fitted  with  a  glafs  tube  and 
Hopper,  with  common  fait,  and  then  pouring  a  fmall 
quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  upon  it;  which,  by  the  affiftance 
of  heat,  will  difengage  the  acid  principle,  or  the  marine 
acid  air,  from  the  fait.  A  vial  thus  prepared  will  iuilice, 
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for  common  experiments,  many  weeks;  efpecially  if  fre/h 
vitriolic  acid  be  occalionally  put  to  it.  It  only  requires  a 
little  more  heat  at  the  laft  than  at  the  firft.  After  all  the  air 
is  expelled,  it  is  fo  weak  as  barely  to  corrode  iron.  The 
gas  itfelf  is  to  common  air  as  five  to  three;  a  cubic  inch 
weighing  0-654  grains.  It  is  very  fatal  to  animal  life,  but 
lefs  fo  than  pure  nitrous  air.  On  dipping  a  candle  into  it, 
the  flame  is  extinguifned  ;  but  the  moment  before  it  goes 
out,  and  when  it  is  afterwards  lighted  again,  it  burns 
with  a  green  or  light-blue  flame,  like  that  of  common 
fait  thrown  into  a  fire.  Its  diminution  by  the  eledtric 
fpark  is  barely  perceptible.  Ice  is  diffolved  by  it  as  faff: 
as  by  a  red-hot  iron.  It  is  partly  abforbed  by  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  lubftance  containing  phlogifton,  and  the  remaining  part 
becomes  inflammable.  Oil  of  olives  abforbs  it  very  flow, 
ly,  and  oil  of  turpentine  very  faft ;  by  which  they  both 
become  almoft  black,  and  the  remainder  of  the  air  is  in¬ 
flammable.  Eflential  oil  of  mint  abforbs  marine  air  pret¬ 
ty  faft,  becoming  brown,  .confident,  and  fo  her.  />.  is  to  fink 
in  water;  and  its  fmell  is  in  great  meafure  altered.  Ether 
abforbs  it  very  faft,  the  mixture  becoming  firft  turbid, 
then  yellow,  and  at  laft  brown.  The  air  over  the  ether 
is  ftrongly  inflammable,  A  fmall  bit  of  phofphorus 
fmoked  and  gave  light  in  this  acid  air ;  and  the  elaftic  fluid 
w-as  but  little  diminilfied  in  twelve  hours.  About  four- 
fifths  of  the  gas  were  ablorbed  by  water,  arid  the  reft  was 
inflammable.  This  change  was  alfo  eff  ected  by  a  number 
of  other  lubftances  ;  forne  of  which,  however,  required  a 
confiderable  time  to  produce  their  effedt. 

Of  Fluor  Acid  Air.  Mr.  Scheele  firft  obtained  this  kind 
of  air  by  diftilling  the  fpar  called  fluor  with  vitriolic  acid. 
Dr.  Prieftley,  who  made  feveral  experiments  upon  the 
fubjedt,  was  of  opinion  that  this  new  acid  was  only  the 
vitriolic  difguifed  by  its  connection  with  the  fluor.  He 
even  fuppofed  that  he  had  produced  it  by  pouring  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  on  other  phofphoric  fpars :  both  thefe  opinions, 
however,  he  has  now  retradted,  and  believes  the  fluor 
acid  to  be  one  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Its  rnoft  remarkable 
property  is  the  great  attradlion  it  has  for  filiceous  earth, 
fo  that  it  even  corrodes  and  makes  holes  in  the  retorts'  in 
which  it  is  diftilied.  Some  curious  etchings  on  glafs  have 
been  performed  by  it. 

Of  the  Vegetable  and  another  Acid  Air.  By  the  help  of 
heat  alone,"  the  concentrated  vegetable  acid  emits  a  per¬ 
manently-elaftic  and  aerial  fluid.  This  has  the  properties 
of  the  acid  of  vinegar;  but,  like  it,  is  weaker  than  the 
mineral  acid  airs,  though  fimilar  in  its  general  charadters. 
Water  imbibes  it  as  readily  as  any  of  the  other  acid  airs; 
olive-oil  abforbs  it  in  confiderable  quantity,  lofing  at  the 
fame  time  its  yellowilh  colour.  Common  air  is  phiogifti- 
cated  by  it,  as  by  the  liquid  vegetable  acid..  As  the  ve¬ 
getable  acid,  however,  from  which  this  air  had  bpen  ob¬ 
tained,  was  diftilied  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  may  rather  be 
vitriolic  than  vegetable  acid  air. 

A  new  kind  of  acid  air  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Prieftley 
from  diftilling  to  drynefs  a  folution  of  gold  in  marine  acid 
impregnated  with  nitrous  acid  vapour,  which  makes  the 
bell  kind  of  aqua  regia.  The  produce  was  an  acid  air 
partaking  both  of  the  nature  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids;  but  more. of  the  latter,  as  it  extinguilhed  a  candle, 
w’hich  exhibited  a  rnoft  beautiful  deep  blue  flame,  and  on 
being  dipped  into  the  fame  jar  went  out  more  than  twenty 
times  fucceflively,  making  a  very  pleafing  experiment. 
The  quantity  of  this  acid  air  is  very  great;  and  the  refi- 
duum  fometimes  dephlogifticated,  fometimes  phlogiftica- 
ted,  and  at  other  times  nitrous,  air. 

To  the  article  Chemistry  we  refer  for  other  particu¬ 
lars  relative  to  the  different  kinds  of  air  here  fpoken  of. 

Of  Hepatic  Air. 

This  fpecies  of  air  was  firft  obtained  by  Mr.  Bergman, 
from  an  ore  of  zinc  called  Pfcudogalena  nigra  Danncmoren - 
fis.  It  was  produced,  .but  in  fmall  quantity,  from  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  poured  on  this  mineral.  Spirit  of  fait  yielded  it 
in  much  larger  quantity;  but  nitrous  acid  produced  only 

nitrous 
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nitrous  air.  Marine  acid  poured  on  hepar  fulphuris  ex¬ 
tricates  it  however  in  vaft  quantity.  It  is  alfo  produced 
naturally  from  putrefying  matter.  The  frnell  of  the  pure 
gas  is  intolerable;  and  it  has  a  difagreeable  e  tie  ft  on  iil- 
ver,  lead,  copper,  See.  which  it  renders  quite  black.  It 
is  fuddenly  fatal  to  animal  life,  turns  fyrup  of  violets 
green,  and  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  very  light  blue 
flame.  It  is  decompofed  by  vitriolic  and  nitrous  air,  by 
dephlogifticated  air,  and  by  the  contaft:  with  atmofpheri- 
cal  air,  in  which  cafe  it  depofrts  a  final  1  quantity  of  i'ul - 
phur;  being  indeed,  as  is  luppofed  by  Mr.  Bergman  and 
Mr.  Kirwan,  no  other  than  lulphur  in  an  aerial  form. 
Its  fpccific  gravity,  compared  with  atmofpherical  air,  is 
as  uo6to  1000.  It  combines  readily  with  water,  and 
gives  the  fmell  to  the  fulphureous  medicinal  waters.  Its 
great  attraction  for  fome  of  the  metals  and  their  calces 
makes  it  the  balls  of  fome  kinds  ot  Sympathetic  Ink. 

Of  Atmofpherical  Air. 

As  the  two  component  parts  of  our  atmofphere,  viz. 
dephlogifticated  and  phlogilticated  air,  have  already  been 
treated  of,  little  remains  to  be  determined,  except  the 
proportion  in  which  they  exilt  in  the  common  air.  Mr. 
Scheele  conftrufted  an  eudiometer,  with  which  he  exami¬ 
ned  the  goodnefs  of  the  common  air  in  Stockholm  every 
day  for  a  whole  year,  and  found  the  diminution  never  to 
exceed  -iJJ,  nor  to  fall  fliort  of  j ;  fo  that  upon  a  medium  it 
may  be  eftimated  at  ff.  During  the  months  of  January 
and  February  it  was  fff.  The  23d  of  March  it  was 
though  the  cold  increaled,  and  the  barometer  flood  high¬ 
er.  The  19th  of  April  it  was  ^2-,  though  the  barometer 
and  thermometer  did  not  vary,  and  lo  flood  til!  the  21ft. 
In  May  and  June  it  flood  between  and-^-j.  The  30th 
of  July  it  flood  at  From  the  3d  to  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  at  fff.  The  6th  of  Oftober  at  TJJ,  during  a  high 
llorni ;  but  after  it  flood  between  and  till  the  4th 
of  November,  when  it  fell  to  and  continued  between 
.  and  to  the  20th,  when  it  role  to  Vr-  The  2ifl  it 

and  till  the  8th  of  De- 
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cember,  when  it  rofe  to  ^  ;  and  front  thence  to  the  3 1  fl 
it  flood  between  and  Pfe . 

As  the  pure  dephlogiflicated  part  of  the  atmofphere  is 
confumed  by  phlogiflic  procelles,  fuch  as  that  of  ferment¬ 
ing  brintflone  and  iron-filings,  which  formed  the  materi¬ 
als  of  this  eudiometer,  it  mult  be  confidered  as  an  exaft: 
tefl  of  the  proportion  of  dephlogifticated  air  contained  in 
the  atmofphere.  The  fmall  variation  in  the  quantity 
fhews,  that  the  procelles  in  nature  which  deftroy  this  ait- 
are  nearly  balanced  by  thofe  which  produce  it ;  though  it 
muft  appear  furprifing,  that  both  thefe  fluids,  fo  extreme¬ 
ly  different,  Ihould  be  produced  at  all  feafons  of  the  year 
in  a  proportion  nearly  equal;  nor  is  it  lefs  furprifing  that 
two  fluids  of  unequal  fpecific  gravity  fhordd  remain  incor¬ 
porated  together  without  any  tendency  to  feparate,  .which 
it  is  certain  they  never  do,  either  in  the  atmofphere  itfelf, 
or  when  confined  in  velfels  in  any  quantity  whatever. 

As  phlogilticated  air  is  fomewhat  lighter  than  dephlo¬ 
giflicated,  it  will  hardly  be  luppofed,  that  the  upper  parts 
of  the  air  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  dephlogifticated 
air  than  thofe  near  the  earth,  which  however  is  proved 
by  the  eudiometer. 

Of  the  Artificial  ProduElion  of  Airs  of  different  Kinds. 

Fixed  Air,  or  Atrial  Acid.  The  artificial  methods  of 
producing  this  are  principally  three,  viz.  by  fermentation, 

.  by  heat,  and  by  acids. 

By  fermentation.  When  vegetable  or  animal  fubftances, 
efpecially  the  former,  are  fermented,  they  yield  a  great 
quantity  of  fixed  air.  In  breweries,  on  the  furface  of  the 
fermenting  liquor,  there  is  always  a  ftratum  of  fixed  air 
reaching  as  high  as  the  edge  of  the  vat.  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  whatever  fubflance  it  is  that  undergoes  the  vinous 
fermentation,  though  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  produced 
is  not  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  nor  even  in  the  fame  fubflance 
at  different  times.  From  forty-two  cubic  inches  of  beer 
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Dr.  Hales  obtained  639  cubic  inches  of  air  in  thirteen 
days.  From  a  quantity  of  fugar  undergoing  the  vinous 
fermentation,  Mr.  Cavendifh  obtained  fo  much  fixed  air, 
that  out  of  100  parts  of  the  former  fifty- feven  appeared 
to  have  been  volatilized  and  converted  into  fixed  air.  As 
the  brifk'nefs  and  agreeable  pungent  acidulous  tafte  of  all 
fermented  liquors  depends  on  the  quantity  of  fixed  air 
remaining  in  them,  whenever  they  become  vapid  and  flat, 
we  are  able  to  reftore  their  flavour  by  impregnating  them 
again  with  fixed  air,  either  naturally  or  artificially  pro¬ 
duced. 

Dr.  Prieftley  made  feveral  experiments  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  contained  in  feveral  forts 
of  wine,  and  found  that 
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During  the  acetous  fermentation  alfo,  liquors  emit  a 
vapour,  great  part  of  which  is  fixed  air,  though  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  other  component  parts  has  not  yet  been  tho¬ 
roughly  afeertairied. 

Fixed  air  is  likewife  produced,  though  in  no  great 
quantity,  by  putrefaction.  In  this  cafe,  however,  a  great 
part  of  the  claflic  fluid  confifls  of  inflammable  and  phlo- 
giflicated  air,  and  the  fixed  air  itfelf  feents  to  be  inti¬ 
mately  conneftcd  with  a  putrid  offenlive  effluvium.  The 
elaftic  fluid  produced  by  vegetables  putrifiying  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  degree  of  heat,  is  almofl  all  fixed  air.  Thefe  yield 
almolt  all  the  permanently-elaftic  fluid  in  a  few  days,  but 
animal  bodies  continue  to  emit  it  for  feveral  weeks. 

By  heat.  In  every  combuflion,  except  that  of  lulphur 
or  of  metals,  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  is  generated.  Du¬ 
ring  its  extrication  from  atmofpherical  air,  the  latter,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  confiderablv  diminiflied;  but  Lavoifier  and 
Scheele  have  now  rendered  that  opinion  doubtful.  If 
charcoal  be  burned  by  a  lens  when  contained  in  a  glafs 
receiver  inverted  in  water,  after  the  apparatus  is  cooled, 
the  water  will  have  mounted  a  fmall  way  into  the  receiv¬ 
er.  The  diminution,  however,  is  limited,  and  depends 
on  feveral  circumftances.  Dr.  Hales  has  obferved,  that 
in  equal  receivers,  the  air  fuffers  a  greater  diminution  by 
burning  large  candles  than  fmall  ones;  and  likewife  that, 
when  equal  candles  are  made  life  of,  the  diminution  is 
greater  in  fmall  than  in  large  receivers.  The  caul’e  of 
this  phenomenon  probably  is,  that  the  air  contained  in 
the  receiver  cannot  all  come  into  contaft:  with  the  flame 
of  the  candle  ;  whence,  as  foon  as  the  air  which  is  neareft 
the  flame  becomes  contaminated,  the  candle  is  extin- 
guiflied.  This  diminution  has  been  ftated  by  different 
philofophers  in  different  degrees.  M.  Lavoifier  has  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  by  the  combuflion  of  phofphorus,  air  may 
be  diminiflied  of  about  one-fifth  or  one-fixth.  This  ac¬ 
curate  philofopher  has  alfo  obferved,  that  the  acid  of 
phofphorus  thus  formed  acquires  the  weight  loll  by  the 
diminiflied  air  ;  finding  that  about  three  inches  of  air  were 
abforbed  by  every  one  grain  of  phofphorus,  w  hen  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried  with  a  receiver  inverted  in  water;  bur, 
when  in  quickfilver,  the  abforption  was  conflantly  between 
2%  and  2^  inches  for  each  grain.  Mr.  Cavallo  often  re¬ 
peated  the  experiment  of  burning  phofphorus  in  a  glals 
tube  inverted  in  water,  by  applying  the  clofed  part  of  the 
tube,  wherein  the  phofphorus  was  contained,  to  a  pretty 
ftrong  fire,  when  he  always  obferved  that  the  utmoft  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  inclofed  air  effected  by  this  means  was  full 
one-fifth. 

In  thefe  experiments  of  burning  combuftible  bodies  in  a 
quantity  of  air,  and  meafuring  the  diminution,  we  Ihould 
be  aware  of  two  caufes.of  miftake,  viz.  the  abforption  of 
air  by  the  coaly  refiduum  of  the  burned  matter,  which 
fometimes  is  very  confiderable,  or  by  the  fluid  in  which 
the  receiver  is  inverted,  and  the  production  of  elaftic  flu¬ 
id. 
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id  from  the  burning  fubftances;  thus  gunpowder  gene¬ 
rates  a  great  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  when  inflamed,  &c. 

Even  the  eleftric  fpark  feparates  fixed  air  from  com¬ 
mon  atmofpherical  air ;  for  when  a  number  of  thefe  fparks 
are  taken  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  common  air  over  lime- 
water,  a  diminution  will  take  place,  the  lime  will  be  pre¬ 
cipitated,  and,  if  we  put  a  blue  vegetable  juice  inftead  of 
the  lime-water,  it  will  be  turned  red  by  the  acidity  of  the 
fixed  air  depofited  upon  it. 

The  calcination  of  metals,  as  already  obferved,  phlo- 
gifticates,  and  confequently  diminifhes,  common  air ;  but 
does  not  produce  any  fixed  air,  fince  the  lime-water,  over 
which  the  calcination  is  made,  does  not  become  turbid  ; 
and,  when  metallic  calces  are  expofed  to  a  fufficient  heat, 
they  generally  yield  fome  fixed  air:  fo  that  it  feems  the 
fixed  air  which  is  formed  in  the  aCt  of  the  calcination  of 
metals  is  abforbed  by  the  calx.  Some  fixed  air  may  be 
obtained  from  red  lead,  by  no  greater  degree  of  heat  than 
that  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  applied  to  the  vial  that  holds  it. 

The  calcareous  earths,  when  added  upon  by  acids,  yield 
a  vaft  quantity  of  fixed  air.  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  production  of  dephlogifticated  air  from  vari¬ 
ous  fubftances,  when  moiftened  with  nitrous  acid,  and  af¬ 
terwards  expofed  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat,  generally 
found  that  fome  fixed  air  was  produced  together  with  tire 
dephlogifticated  air;  but  often  obtained  fixed  air  only, 
without  any  dephlogifticated  air  being  mixed  with  it,  or 
fixed  and  nitrous  air  together.  But  in  thofe  experiments 
he  moftly  ufed  a  gurr-barrel,  fo  that,  as  he  juftly  obferves, 
the  iron  might  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
fixed  air.  In  fa  61,  when  he  tried  fubftances  of  the  fame 
fort,  firft  in  a  gun-barrel  and  then  in  glafs  vefl'els,  he  ob¬ 
tained  more  fixed  air  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe.  ! 

Moft  minerals  contain  fixed  air,  which  may  be  extracted 
to  a  certain  degree  by  means  of  heat.  Mr.  Krenger,  from 
a  greenilh  fufible  fpar,  which  was  ’luminous  in  the  dark, 
obtained  a  permanently-elaftic  fluid,  which,  like  fixed  air, 
cryftallized  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali.  The  malachite  alfo 
contains  a  vaft  quantity  of  fixed  air,  as  pure  as  that  ex¬ 
tracted  from  chalk  by  vitriolic  acid.  From  almoft  every 
metallic  ore  and  earthy  mineral  fome  fixed  air  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  as  well  from  chalk,  lime-done,  marble,  marine- 
fhells,  fixed  and  volatile  alkali,  and  from  magnefia,  by 
means  of  a  violent  fire,  or  of  acids. 

By  acids.  Calcareous  fubftances  produce  abundance  of 
fixed  air,  efpecially  when  aCted  upon  by  any  of  the  ftrong- 
er  acids,  fuch  as  the  vitriolic,  which  is  both  the  cheapeft 
and  fitteft  for  the  purpofe.  The  phenomena  attending 
the  production  of  fixed  air  from  calcareous  fubftances,  See. 
are  the  following:  —  i.  When  mixed  with  acids,  they  ef- 
Yervefce ;  and  produce  a  permanently-elaftic  fluid,  name¬ 
ly,  fixed  air.  2.  They  retain  the  fixed  air  very  obftinate- 
ly ;  fo  that  a  ftrong  fire  is  neceffary  to  expel  it  from  mag¬ 
nefia,  and  the  ftrongeft  is  not  fufficient  to  expel  it  entirely, 
either  from  fixed  alkalies  or  calcareous  earths.  When 
thefe  fubftances  are  treated  with  acids,  they  yield  their 
fixed  air,  becaufe  they  have  a  ftronger  attraction  to  thofe 
acids  than  to  the  fixed  air.  3.  Calcareous  earths,  which 
are  infoluble  in  water,  when  deprived  of  the  fixed  air  be¬ 
come  foluble  in  it.  Thus  lime-ftone  is  not,  but  lime  (viz. 
lime-ftone  deprived  of  its  fixed  air)  is,  foluble  in  water. 
And,  if  fubftances  deprived  of  their  fixed  air  are  put  in  a 
fituation  to  recover  it,  they  again  become  infolublein  water. 
4.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  when  deprived  of 
their  fixed  air,  become  more  cauftic,  and  more  powerful 
folvents,  incapable  of  cryftallization,  and  of  eftervefeing 
with  acids.  But  if  to  thofe  alkalies,  and  alfo  earths  ren¬ 
dered  more  cauftic,  their  fixed  air  be  reftored,  they  ac¬ 
quire  at  once  all  the  properties  they  had  before,  viz.  they 
become  more  mild,  eft’ervefee  with  acids,  recover  thejr 
weight,  &c.  Dr.  Black,  to  whofe  accurate  and  fatisfac- 
tory  experiments  on  this  fubjeCt  chemiftry  is  greatly  in¬ 
debted,  gives  the  epithet  of  mild  to  thofe  fubftances  when 
combined  with  fixed  air,  and  of  cauftic  when  deprived  of 
it;  as  cauftic  calcareous  earth,  cauftic  fixed  alkali,  &c. 
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Eafy  Methods  of  obtaining  Fixable  Air  for  occafional  Expert . 
merits,  &c. 

By  fermentation.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  brown 
fugar  and  good  yeaft  of  beer,  to  which  add  about  twice 
the  bulk  of  water.  This  mixture  being  put  into  a  vial, 
to  which  a  bent  tube  with  a  cork  may  be  adapted,  will 
yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air,  which  may  be 
received  into  a  vial  filled  with  quickfilver  or  water,  as  in 
the  following  procefs. 

By  acids.  Let  a  glafs  tube  be  bent,  and  fix  a  cork  to 
one  of  its  extremities,  fo  as  to  fit  the  neck  of  a  common 
vial.  Fill  a  fimilar  vial,  or  any  glafs  receiver,  with  wa- 
ter,  and  invert  it  in  a  bafon  about  half  filled  with  water. 
Next  put  fome  chalk  or  marble,  grofsly  powdered,  into 
the  bottle,  fo  as  to  fill  about  a  fourth  of  it,  and  add  wa¬ 
ter  enough  to  cover  the  chalk;  then  pour  in  as  much  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  as  will  make  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  flu¬ 
id.  Apply  immediately  the  cork,  with  the  tube,  to  the 
bottle,  and  let  the  extremity  of  the  tube  pafs  through  the 
water  of  the  bafon  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  which  mull: 
be  kept  up  with  the  hand,  or  other  convenient  fupport,  as 
it  cannot  reft  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bafon.  The  mixture 
in  the  bottle  will  immediately  begin  to  effervefee  and  grow 
hot,  and  the  fixed  air  will  be  copioull.y  emitted,  and  paf- 
fing  through  the  bent  tube,  and  afterwards  through  the 
water,  will  afeend  to  the  top  of  the  inverted  bottle.  In 
proportion  as  the  elaftic  fluid  collefls,  the  water  will  gra¬ 
dually  defeend,  and  at  laft  be  quite  expelled,  and  the  bot¬ 
tle  thus  filled  with  fixed  air  may  be  corked  under  water, 
and  kept  for  life.  That  fixed  air  will  extinguifh  flame 
may  be  ea/ily  proved  by  palling  a  lighted  taper  into  any 
open  jar  in  which  it  is  contained  ;  and  that  it  is  very  freely 
abforbed  by  water  will  appear  on  tailing  that  through 
which  the  bubbles  have  arifen  in  the  above  procefs.  The 
flavour  will  be  brifk  and  agreeably  acidulous.  In  this 
ftate,  too,  it  changes  the  blue  infufion  of  fome  vegetable 
fubftances  into  red;  fo  that,  if  a  weak  folution  of  helio¬ 
trope  be  mixed  with  it,  the  liquor  acquires  a  reddifh  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  alfo  corrodes  iron,  and  fome  other  metals, 
much  more  eafily  than  common  water.  But  the  greateft 
and  moftufeful  property  of  this  acidulated  water,  or  wa¬ 
ter  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  is  its  being  a  powerful  an- 
tifeptic.  As  moft  of  the  mineral  waters  are  medicinal 
principally  on  account  of  their  being  thus  impregnated, 
and  alfo  containing  fome  fmall  portion  of  metal  or  fait 
diflolved  ;  they  may  be  imitated  by  impregnating  common 
water  with  fixed  air,  and  then  adding  that  quantity  of  fait 
or  of  metal,  that,  by  analyfis,  the  original  mineral  waters- 
are  found  to  contain.  For  thefe  purpofes,  indeed,  a  well - 
contrived  glafs  apparatus  is  fold  in  the  (hops. 

Fixed  air  has  long  been  conftdered  a  very  powerful  re¬ 
medy  in  putrid  diffiafes.  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Mac- 
bride  have  fhewn  experimentally,  that  fixed  air  is  dif- 
charged  by  fuch  fubftances  as  form  our  common  food  ; 
and  both  aferibe  the  prefervation  of  the  body  from  pu¬ 
trefaction  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  fixed  air,  which  in 
digeftion  is  difengaged  from  the  aliment,  and  incorporates- 
with  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

The  fame  property  alfo  renders  it  ufeful  for  feveral 
oeconomical  purpofes.  Mr.  Henry  found,  that  fixed  air 
can  preferve  fruit  fora  confiderable  time;  and  Dr.  Mac- 
bride  obferves,  that  not  only  good  meat  was  preferved  in¬ 
corrupt  for  a  confiderable  time,  when  expofed  to  fixed  air, 
but  that  the  putrefadlion  of  fubftances  actually  putrid  was 
impeded  by  this  means;  and  even  that  thofe  fubftances 
were  reftored  from  the  putrefeent  to  the  found  ftate. 
Milk  acquires  an  acidulous  tafte  by  being  impregnated 
with  fixed  air,  and  is  thereby  preferved  for  fome  days; 
which  affords  a  very  eafy  expedient  of  preferving  milk  in 
thofe  places  where  it  cannot  be  had  new  very  often. 

To  produce  Infiammabk  Air.  The  procefs  for  making  this 
fort  of  gas  may  be  conducted  in  the  fame  way  as  for  fixed 
air,  only  fubftituting  for  the  chalk  about  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  iron- filings  or  grofsly-powdered  zinc.  If  the 
T  t  capacity 
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capacity  of  the  bottle  which  contains  this  air  be  nearly 
equal  to  four  ounce-meafures,  and  the  flame  of  a  candle 
be  applied  to  its  mouth,  it  will  burn  quietly  for  about 
half  a  minute,  the  flame  gradually  defcending  lower  and 
lover,  in  proportion  as  the  inflammable  gas  is  confumed. 
Hence  we  fee,  that  inflammable  air,  like  all  other  combuf- 
tible  fubftances,  burns  only  when  in  contaCt  with  common 
air;  fo  that,  if  the  bottle  be  doled,  the  flame  is  put  out 
immediately,  becaufe  the  airis  intercepted.  But,  if  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  be  put  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  expofe  a  ve¬ 
ry  great  fur  race  to  the  common  air,  it  is  plain,  that  by  this 
means  its  combullion  will  be  accelerated,  fo  as  to  go  off 
with  anexplofion,  caufed  by  the  fudden  rarefaction  of  the 
air.  This  circumfhjnce  lias  given  occalion  to  the  very  en¬ 
tertaining  experiment  with  what  has  been  called  the  elec¬ 
trical  pilloi.  This  inftrument  confifts  of  a  liollow  brafs 
ball  with  a  narrow  mouth,  into  which  a  mixture  of  inflam¬ 
mable  and  atmofpheric  air  is  introduced,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  pilloi  afterwards  corked  very  firmly.  Through  the 
end  immediately  oppolite  to  the  mouth,  a  glafs  tube  is 
palled,  and  through  that  a  piece  of  wire,  which,  being- 
bent  downwards,  approaches  within  a  draw’s  breadth  of 
the  inner  furface  of  the  ball.  Along  this  wire  an  eledtric 
lpark  is  conveyed,  which,  fetting  the  inflammable  air  on 
fire,  occalions  a  loud  explolion,  and  forces  the  cork  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  piflol  with  conliderable  violence. 

By  taking  eledlric  fparks  in  any  kind  of  oil,  fpirit  of 
wine,  ether,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac*  Dr.  Priedley  ob¬ 
tained  inflammable  air.  The  oil,  or  other  liquor,  was 
confined  in  a  glafs  tube  by  quickfilver,  and  a  wire  was  ce¬ 
mented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  through  which  the 
fparks,  being  rent,  went  to  the  quickfilver  through  the  oil. 
After  a  few  fparks  had  been  taken,  a  quantity  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  was  generated.  Thiselaflic  fluid  does  not  lofe  its 
inflammability  by  being  palled  feveral  times  from  one  vef- 
fel  into  another  through  water. — Alkaline  air,  by  taking 
eledlric  explofions  in  it,  is  changed  into  inflammable  air. 

If  iron  is  put  into  a  llrong  vitriolic  acid,  the  quantity 
of  elaftic  fluid  produced  is  very  little,  except  heat  be  ap¬ 
plied.  But  this  eladic  fluid  is  vitriolic  acid  air,  mixed 
with  a  fmall  proportion  only  of  inflammable  air,  which  is 
always  lefs  when  the  acid  is  more  concentrated. — Zinc, 
treated  after  the  fame  manner,  produces  the  like  effebts, 
except  that  it  gives  more  eladic  fluid,  without  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat,  than  iron  does  ;  and  the  greateflpart  of  the 
produced  eladic  fluid  is  inflammable. — In  order  to  obtain 
the  greated.  quantity  of  inflammable  air  from  iron  or  zinc, 
the  vitriolic  acid  mud  be  diluted  with  five  or  fix  parts  of 
water.  Dr.  Priedley  found,  that  eleven  grains  of  iron 
yielded  eight  and  a  quarter  ounce-tneafures  of  inflamma¬ 
ble  air.  According  to  Mr.  Cavendifli,  one  ounce  of  zinc, 
diffolved  either  in  the  vitriolic  or  marine  acid,  yields  a 
quantity  of  inflammable  air  equal  to  the  bulk  of  356  oun¬ 
ces  of  water  ;  one  ounce  of  iron,  diffolved  by  means  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  yields  a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  equal  to 
the  bulk  of  412  ounces  of  water;  and  one  ounce  of  tin 
yields  half  as  much  inflammable  air  as  iron  does. — The 
folutions  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  in  the 
marine  acid,  produce  marine  acid  air,  and  inflammable 
air,  but  in  various  quantities.  The  proportion  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  is  as  one  to  eight  in  iron,  as  one  to  fix 
in  tin,  as  three  to  one  in  copper  and  lead,  and  as  one  to 
ten  in  zinc.  Regulus  of  antimony,  diffolved  in  marine 
acid,  with  the  application  of  heat,  yields  a  fmall  quantity 
of  elaflic  fluid,  which  is  weakly  inflammable. 

Dr.  Priedley  obtained  inflammable  air,  not  only  bydif- 
folving  various  fubflances  in  marine  acid,  but  alfo  by  ex- 
pofing  divers  bodies  to  marine  acid  air,  which  is  probably 
thepureft  part  of  the  marine  acid.  Having  admitted  iron- 
filings  to  this  acid  air,  they  were  diffolved  by  it  pretty  fall; 
half  of  the  elaltic  fluid  difappeared,  and  the  reft  was  ren¬ 
dered  unabforbable  by  water,  and  inflammable.  The 
fame  effect  was  produced  by  almoft  every  fubftance  which 
contains  phlogifton. — It  feems  in  faCt,  as  if  this  acid  air, 
having  a  great  affinity  with  phlogifton,  feparates  it  from 
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all  thofe  fubftances  which  contain  it  even  in  fmall  quantify 
and  from  that  combination  becomes  inflammable. 

By  means  of  nitrous  acid,  inflammable  air  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  various  fubftances  containing  phlogifton  ;  but 
it  is  always  mixed  with  nitrous  air,  and  fometimes  alfo 
with  fixed  and  common  or  phlogiftieated  air.  If  two  parts 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  one  part  of  nitrous  acid’,  are- 
put  into  a  vial  with  a  ground  ftopple  and  tube,  and  the 
flame  of  a  candle  be  applied  to  it,  fo  as  to  heat  it  gra¬ 
dually,  the  inflammable  air  will  be  produced  very  rea¬ 
dily  ;  the  inflammability  of  which  is,  how  ever,  not  very 
permanent,  for  by  a  little  waffling  in.  water  it  stray  be  an¬ 
nihilated. 

To  produce  Nitrous  Air.  This  permanently-elaftic  fluid 
is  never  found  naturally,  like  fixed  or  inflammable  air, 
but  is  entirely  artificial. — Silver,  copper,  brafs,  iron,  mer¬ 
cury,  bifmuth,  nickel,  See.  when  mixed  with  nitrous  acidi, 
yield  nitrous  air  in  great  quantity.  Some  of  them,  efpe- 
cially  mercury,  require  the  aid  of  hear  ;  -for  feme,  the 
flame  of  a  candle  applied  to  the  vial  is  fufficient :  but 
others,  efpecially  copper  and  iron,  do  not  want  any  heat. 
Gold,  platina,  and  regulusof  antimony,  when  put  in  aqua 
regia,  yield  nitrous  air  pretty  readily.  Among  the  metals, 
lead  yields  it  in  the  fmalleft  quantity.  Among  the-  femi- 
metals,  zinc  gives  the  weakeft  nitrous  air,  when  dilfolved  in 
nitrous  acid.  The  elaftic  fluid  produced  from  it  is  moft- 
ly  phlogiftieated  air.  From  four  pennyweights  and  feven- 
teen  grains  of  zinc,  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  nitrediluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  Dr.  Priedley  obtained  about 
twelve  ounce-meafures  of  very  weak  nitrous  air.  He  alfa 
obtained  nitrous  air  even  from  fome  flowers  of  zinc. 

The  quantity  of  nitrous  air  that  may  be  obtained  from 
metals  is  difficult  to  afeertain,  on  account  of  the  neceffai  f' 
diverfity  of  the  ftrength  of  the  acid,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  metal,  and  the  method  of  performing  the  experiments-. 
The  following  table  of  the  produce  of  nitrous  air  from  va¬ 
rious  metals  is  taken  from  Dr.  Prieftley,  who  neverthelefs 
intimates  that  it  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
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The  degree  of  ftrength  of  the  acid  oceafions  great  cli- 
verfity  in  the  production  of  nitrous  air.  Copper  dilfolved 
in  ftrong  nitrous  acid  w  ill  not  produce  the  lead  quantity  of 
nitrous  air;  but,  when  diffolved  in  nitrous  acid  diluted 
with  two  or  three  parts  of  water,  it  produces  a  great 
quantity. 

For  the  generality  of  experiments,  no  degree  of  exter¬ 
nal  heat  is  required,  except  mercury  be  ufed.  Copper  or 
brafs,  in  flat  feales,  two  or  three  grains  in  weight,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  fquare  inch  in  furface,  when  diffolv- 
ing  in  diluted  nitrous  acid,  yields  nitrous  air  very  equably  ; 
but,  if  iron  be  ufed,  the  pieces  of  it  lhould  be  larger  and 
fewer;  in  fhort,  it  fhould  prefent  a  much  lefs  furface  to 
the  diluted  acid  ;  otherwife  the  increafe  of  heat  in  the 
procefs,  and  the  rapid  production  of  elaftic  fluid,  render 
the  operation  both  difficult  and  hazardous. 

As  nitrous  air  is  moll  ufed  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  refpira.- 
ble  air,  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  make  it  always  of  one 
uniform  degree  of  purity.  Accordingly,  brafs  yields  nk- 
trousair  of  a  more  uniform  quality  than  iron  :  copper  ex¬ 
cels  brafs  ;  but  pure  mercury  is  ftill  fuperior  to  copper  : 
and  indeed  this  is  the  metal  which,  coniiderirsg  its  nature, 
uniformity  of  fubftance,  and  eafv  folution,.  is  upon  the 
whole  the  moll  tifeful  for  this  purpofe. 

To  make  Nitrous  Air.  The  whole  procefs  is  the  fame  as 
that  deferibed  for  Fixed  Air.  Fill  about  one  third  of  the 
bottle  with,  copper,  brafs,  or  quickfilver,  then  add  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  the  metal  filings,  or  in  proportion  if 
quickfilver  is  uled  ;  and  laftly,  the  nitrous  acid,  in  quan¬ 
tity 
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tity  about  one-third,  or  half  of  the  water.  The  air  will 
then  pafs  through  the  tube  into  the  inverted  bottle,  ,  as  in- 
other  indances. 

In  order  to  obferve  the  property  this  elaftic  fluid  pof- 
fedes  of  diminifhing  the  bulk  of  common  air,  let  a  glafs 
tube,  elofed  at  oneend,  and  about  nineinches  long,  be  filled 
with,  and  inverted  in,  water  ;  then  take  an  half-ounce  vial, 
and,  plunging  it  under  the  inverted  tube,  let  all  the  air  en¬ 
ter  and  go  to  the  top  of  it,  the  water  fubfiding  according¬ 
ly.  Let  a  mark  be  made,  by  llicking  a  bit  of  wax  on  the 
tube,  juft  oppofite  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  which  will 
mark  how  much  of  the  tube  is  filled  by  that  given  meafure 
of  air.  Repeat  this  four  or  five  times,  marking  the  tube 
as  the  water  defcends  each  time.  Now,  if  three  meafures 
of  common  air  be  conveyed  into  this  tube,  when  filled  with 
water  and  inverted,  they  will  fill  a  fpace  of  it  as  far  as  the 
third  mark.  The  fame  thing  will  happen  if  three  mea- 
fures-of  nitrous  inftead  of  common  air  be  put  into  it ;  but 
if  two  meafures  of  common  air  and  one  meafure  of  nitrous 
air,  or  one  meafure  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter,  be 
fucceffively  introduced,  they  will  fill  a  fpace  much  ftiorter 
than  the  third  mark.  The  moment  theie  two  kinds  of  air 
come  in  contact,  a  reddifh  cloud  is  perceived,  which  foon 
vanifties;  and  the  water,  which  at  firft  nearly  reached  the 
third  mark,  rifes  gradually  into  the  tube,  and  becomes  fta- 
tionary  after  about  two  or  three  minutes  ;  which  ftiews 
that  the  diminution  is  eftefted  gradually.  See  Eudio¬ 
meter. 

To  procure  DcphlogiJUcated  Air.  The  eafieft  way  of  pro¬ 
curing  this  air  is  to  put  fome  red-lead  into  the  apparatus, 
together  with  fome  Itrong  vitriolic  acid,  but  without  any 
water.  Let  the  red-lead  fill  about  a  quarter  of  the  bottle, 
and  the  vitriolic  acid  be  about  the  fame  quantity  ;  then 
apply  the  bent  tube  to  the  bottle,  and  proceed  as  above. 
Without  heat,  however,  this  mixture-  will  not  give  any 
dephlogifticated  air,  or  but  an  inconfiderable  quantity  ; 
for  which  reafon  the  flame  of  a  wax-taper  nmftbe  applied 
tinder  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  In  this  manner  the  red- 
lead  will  yield  a  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid,  the  greateft  part 
of  it  dephlogifticated  air,  but  not  the  whole,  a  portion  of 
fixed  air  being  generated  at  the  fame  time.  In  order  to 
feparate  the  fixed  air,  the  inverted  bottle,  as  the  air  is  emit¬ 
ted  from  the  red-lead,  mult  be  fhaken  in  the  bafon  for  im¬ 
pregnating  water  with  fixed  air  ;  by  w  hich  means  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  abforb  the  whole  quantity  of  fixed  air,  and  leave 
the  dephlogifticated  air  in  a  pureftate. 

Animals  will  live  much  longer  in  this  kind  of  air  than 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  common  air;  whence  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  breathing  of  it  mull  contribute  to  longevity  much 
more  than  the  common  atmofphere.  Dr.  Prieftley  howe¬ 
ver  conjectures,  that  dephlogifticated  air  might  perhaps 
wear  out  the  fyftein  much  fooner  than  common  air,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  confumes  fuel  much  falter  than  common 
air.  In  Cavallo’s  Treatife  on  Air,  it  is  laid  that  “a  man 
makes  in  general  about  fifteen  infpirations  in  a  minute,  and 
takes  in  about  thirty  cubic  inches  of  aerial  fluid.  But  the 
air  which  has  been  once  infpired  is  not  thereby  much  in¬ 
jured,  and  it  may  be  refpired  again  and  again;  fo  that, 
upon  a  very  moderate  calculation,  and  as  appears  from  ex¬ 
periments  often  repeated,  we  may  fafely  aflert,  that  a  per- 
fon  can  breathe  400  cubic  inches  of  good  ordinary  atmof- 
pheric  air,  at  leaft  thirty  times,  without  any  inconvenience, 
i.  e.  it  would  ferve  for  two  minutes;  after  which  the  air, 
though  much  depraved,  is  ftill  in  a  Bate  of  being  breath¬ 
ed,  but  then  it  would  occalion  fome  uaeafmefs.  Now, 
fuppofmg  the  dephlogifticated  air  employed  to  be  four 
times  more  pure  than  common  air,  400  cubic  inches  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air  would  ferve  for  at  leaft  120  refpirations, 
or  eight  minutes. 

“  But  fuppofing  that  thirty  inches  of  common  air  are 
tompletely  phlogifticated  by  a  Angle  infpiration,  and 
changed  for  fuch  as  is  quite  frelh,  which  indeed  is  the  cafe 
in  common  refpiration,  then  450  cubic  inches  of  common 
air  will  be  requifite  for  one  minute’s  refpiration,  and  27,000 
for  one  hour  ;  and,  as  dephlogifticated  air  is  fuppofed  to 
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be  four  times  as  good,  the  fame  quantity  of  it  will  ferve 
for  four  hours.  Indeed,  if  we  could  depend  on  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Fontana,  that  by  adding  lime-water  to  ab¬ 
forb  the  fixed  air  produced  by  refpiration,  an  animal  can 
live  thirty  times  as  long  as  without  it,  no  doubt  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  would  ferve.” 

But  this  cannot  be  true  ;  becaufe,  though  the  fixed  air 
ftiould  be  abforbed  as  foon  as  produced,  the  remaining 
quantity  would  ftill  be  contaminated  by  phlogifton.  Nay, 
Dir.  Prieftley,  who  repeated  Fontana’s  experiments,  af- 
ferts,  that  animals  will  not  live  longer  in  dephlogifticated 
air  when  in  contact  with  lime-water,  than  when  no  lime- 
water  is  ufed.  Flow  a  difference  fo  enormous  can  take 
place,  between  philofophers  in  other  refpefts  fo  accurate, 
we  cannot  determine.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  27,000 
inches  of  common  air  are  neceflary  for  a  perfon  in  one 
hour,  the  fame  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air  cannot  be 
breathed  longer  than  four  hours,  nor  even  fo  long  with  any 
real  advantage.  Mr.  Cavallo  indeed  allows  only  12,000. 
inches  for  four  hours  ;  but,  though  this  might  fuftain  life, 
it  would  not  be  fuperior  to  the  atmofphere,  and  perhaps 
much  lefs  falubrious. 

A  very  ready  method  of  procuring  dephlogifticated  air 
in  large  quantity,  is  by  means  of  nitre  ;  which  mull  be. 
put  into  a  retort  or  other,  veil’d,  fo  as  to  fill  half  or  nearly 
three  quarters  of  its  belly ;  then  a  bent  glafs  tube  is  luted 
to  the  neck  of  the  earthen  veftef,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not; 
to  let  any  elaftic  fluid  efcape.  The  bed  lute  or  cement 
for  this  is  a  mixture  of  whiting  and  drying  oil.  The  retort 
being  put  into  the  furnace,  mult  be  furrounded  with 
lighted  charcoal,  which  is  to  be  renewed  as  it  waftes,  and 
the  belly  of  the  retort  mult  be  kept  quite  red,  or  rather, 
white-hot,  for  three  hours  at  leaft.  The  air  is  then  to  be 
received  into  large  glafs  jars,  as  ufual.  The  retorts  made, 
of  thofe  metals  which  are  ufually  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  viz.  iron  and  copper,  phlogifticate  the  air  as  foon  as 
produced.  The  expence  at  prelent  neceflary  in  London 
for  the  production  of  12,000  cubic  inches  of  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air  (viz.  the  price  of  one  pound  of  nitre,  of  an  earth¬ 
en  retort  or  other  velfel,  and  of  charcoal),  amounts  to  about 
4s.  or  4s.  6d'. 

Another  method  of  preparing  dephlogifticated  air  is  by 
blowing  common  air  through  melted  nitre.  In  this  pro- 
cefs  the  phlogifton  of  the  atmofphere  is  confumed,  by  de¬ 
tonating  with  the  acid  01  the  nitre,  and  therefore  fifties 
much  more  pure  than  before.  This  method  appears  at 
firft  much  eaiier  than  the  former;  but,  as  it  is  impoflible 
to  mix  atmofpheric  air  fo  exa, filly  with  the  melted  nitre  that 
their  particles  may  come  uniformly  in  contact  with  each 
other,,  it  is  plain  the  former  method  mult  be  preferable  ; 
not  to  mention  that  the  nitre  will  be  apt  to  concrete  into 
lumps  by  the  cold  blaft. 

To  procure  Vitriolic  Acid  Air.  Some  concentrated  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  mull  be  put  into  the  bottle,  along  with  fome  fub- 
llance  capable  of  furnifliing  phlogifton.  Olive-oil  anfwers 
very  well.  The  acid  lhould  be  about  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  the  oil,  and  both  together  fhould  fill  about 
one-third  or  half  of  the  bottle.  The  elaftic  fluid  may 
then  be  produced  by  applying  the  flame  of.  a  wax  taper, 
as  directed  above. 

To  procure  Marine  Acid  Air.  Put  fome  common  fait  in¬ 
to  the  bottle,  fo  as  to  fill  about  one-fourth  part  of  it,  and 
upon  this  pour  a  ftnall  quantity  of  concentrated  vitriolic 
acid;  then  apply  the  bent  tube,  and  pals  the  air  through 
quickfilver  into  the  receiver. 

To  procure  Nitrous  Acid  Air.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
heated  nitrous  acid,  the  vapour  of  which  acquires  a  per¬ 
manent  eiafticity.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  to 
find  a  fluid  capable  of  confining  this  acid  air  during  the 
procefs,  as  its  being  abforbed  by  water  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  by  which  it  differs  from  nitrous  air.  It  ails  upon, 
quickfilver,  and  alfo  upon  oils;  and  hence  its  examination 
Cannot  but  be  very  iinperfeiL  When  water  has  abforbed 
a  good  quantity  of  this  elaftic  fluid,  it  acquires,  the  uro- 
perties  of  nitrous  acid ;  and,  when  heated,  it  yields  a  large 
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quantity  of  nitrous  air,  viz.  a  quantity  many  times  greater 
than  that  which  water  is  wont  to  imbibe  of  it  by  agitation, 
or  by  any  known  means.  When  nitrous  acid  is  combined 
with  effential  oils,  a  confiderable  effervefcence  and  heat 
are  produced,  nearly  as  when  the  nitrous  acid  itfelf  is 
pouicd  upon  thofe  oils. 

Fluor  Acid  Air.  Put  fome  of  thofe  minerals  called  flu- 
on ,  or  fv/ble /pars,  pulverized,  into  the  bottle,  and  upon 
it  pour  fome  concentrated  vitriolic  acid ;  then  adapt  the 
bent  tube,  &c.  The  fluor  acid  air  is  at  firft  produced 


without  the  help  of  heat;  but  in  a  Ihort  time  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  apply  the  flame  of  a  candle  to  the  bottle,  by 
which  means  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  elaftic  fluid  is 
obtained. 

Alkaline  Air.  Let  the  ufual  bottle  be  about  half  filled 
with  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  and,  after  applying 
the  bent  tube,  See.  let  the  flame  of  a  candle  be  brought 
under  the  bottle,  by  which  means  the  alkaline  air  will  be 
produced  copioully. 


A  E  R 

AEROMANCY,yi  [front  and  /aavit?.]  A  fpecies  of 
divination  performed  by  means  of  air,  wind,  &c.  See 
Divination. 

AEROMETRY,yi  [from  ur,g  and  fxil ps&>.]  The  fcience 
of  meafuring  the  air.  It  comprehends  not  only  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  air  itfelf,  confidered  as  a  fluid  body  ;  butalfo 
its  preflure,  elafticity,  rarefaction,  and  condenfation.  But  the 
term  is  at  prefent  not  much  in  ufe,  this  branch  of  natural 
phiiofophy  being  more  frequently  called  pneumatics.  See 
Pneumatics. 

AERONAUT,yi  a  perfon  who  attends  and  guides  an 
air-balloon.  See  Aerostation  and  Air-balloon. 

AERONAUTIC  A,  f.  [from  and  vavlixo;,  derived 

from  mv $,  fliip.]  The  art  of  failing  in  a  veffel  or  machine 
through  the  atmofphere,  fuftained  as  a  fliip  in  the  fea. 

■AEROPHOBI,  f.  [from  air,  and  fear.] 

According  to  Coelius  Aurelianus,  fome  phrenetic  patients 
are  afraid  of  a  lucid,  and  others  of  an  obfcure,  air,  and 
thefe  he  calls  aerophobi,  So  that, 
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AEROPHOBIA,  f.  is  a  fymptom  of  the  phrenitis. 

AEROPHYLACEA,^  a  term  ufed  by  naturalifts  for 
caverns  or  refervoirs  of  air,  fuppofed  to  exifl;  in  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth.  Kircher  fpeaks  much  of  aerophylacea, 
or  huge  caverns,  replete  with  'air,  difpofed  under  ground; 
from  whence,  through  numerous  occult  p.affages,  that 
element  is  conveyed  either  to  fubterraneous  receptacles  of 
water,  which,  according  to  him,  are  hereby  raifed  into 
fprings  or  rivers,  or  into  the  funds  of  fubterraneous  fire, 
which  are  hereby  fed  and  kept  alive  for  the  reparation  of 
metals,  minerals,  and  the  like. 

AEROSCOPY,  f.  [avia  and  ov.t/u.']  The  obfervation 
of  the  air. 

AEROSIS,yi  an  imaginary  refolution  of  the  blood  into 
vapour,  fuppofed  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  the  vital 
fpirits,  and  faid  to  be  brought  about  by  the  ventilation  of 
the  air  during  infpiration,  in  the  manner  that  the  flame  of 
fuel  is  kindled  by  blowing  it. 
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IS  a  fcience  but  very  lately  introduced  into  public  no¬ 
tice.  The  word,  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  denotes  the 
fcience  of  fufpending  weights  in  the  air;  but,  in  its  mo¬ 
dern  acceptation,  it  fignifies  aerial  navigation,  or  the  art 
of  navigating  through  the  atmofphere.  Hence  alfo  the 
machines  which  are  employed  for  this  purpofe  are  called 
aero/ats,  or  aeroflatic  machines-,  and,  from  their  globular 
fhape,  air-balloons. 

The  romances  of  almoft  every  nation  have  recorded  in- 
ftances  of  perfons  being  carried  through  the  air,  both  by 
the  agency  of  fpirits  and  by  mechanical  inventions ;  but, 
till  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  no  rational 
principle  appears  ever  to  have  been  thought  of  by  which 
this  might  be  accompliflied.  Before  that  time,  indeed, 
Friar  Bacon  had  written  upon  the  fubjedt;  and  many  had 
been  of  opinion,  that,  by  means  of  artificial  wings,  fixed 
to  the  arms  or  legs,  a  man  might  fly  as  well  as  a  bird  : 
but  thefe  opinions  were  thoroughly  refuted  by  Borelli  in 
his  Treatife  De  Motu  Animalium ,  where,  from  a  compan¬ 
ion  between  the  power  of  the  mufcles  which  move  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  thofe  which  move  the  arms  of  a  man, 
he  demonftrates  that  the  latter  are  utterly  infufficient  to 
llrike  the  air  with  fuch  force  as  to  raife  him  from  the 
ground.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  wings  of  this 
kind,  if  properly  conftrudled,  and  dexteroufly  managed, 
might  be  fufHcient  to  break  the  fall  of  a  human  body  from 
an  high  place,  fo  that  fome  adventurers  in  this  way  might 


poflibly  come  off  with  fafety ;  though  by  far  the  greateft 
number  of  thofe  who  have  raflily  adopted  fuch  fchemes, 
have  either  loft  their  lives  or  limbs  in  the  attempt. 

In  the  year  1672,  Biftiop  Wilkins  publifhed  a  Treatife, 
intitled,  “  The  Difcovery  of  the  New  World  ;”  in  which 
he  mentions,  though  in  a  very  mdiftindt  and  confufed 
manner,  the  two  principles  on  which  the  air  is  navigable; 
quoting,  from  Albertus  de  Saxoniaand  Francis  Mendoya, 
“  that  the  air  is  in  fome  part  of  it  navigable ;  and  upon 
this  ftatic  principle,  any  brafs  or  iron  velfel  (fuppofe  a 
kettle),  whofe  fubftance  is  much  heavier  than  that  of  wa¬ 
ter,  yet  being  filled  with  the  lighter  air,  it  will  fwim  up¬ 
on  it  and  not  fink.  So  fuppofe  a  cup  or  wooden  veliel 
upon  the  outward  borders  of  this  elementary  air,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  it  being  filled  with  fire,  or  rather  ethereal  air, 
it  mud  neceffarily,  upon  the  fame  ground,  remain  fwim- 
ming  there,  and  of  itfelf  can  no  more  fall  than  an  empty 
fliip  can  (ink.”  This  idea,  however,  he  did  not  by  any 
means  purfue,  but  refted  his  hopes  entirely  upon  mecha¬ 
nical  motions,  to  be  accompliflied  by  the  mere  ftrength  ot 
a  man,  or  by  fprings,  & c.  and  which  have  been  demonftra- 
ted  incapable  of  anfwering  any  ufeful  purpofe. 

The  only  perfon  who  brought  his  fcheme  of  flying  to 
any  kind  of  rational  principle  was  the  Jehiit  Francis  Lana; 
cotemporary  with  Bifliop  Wilkins.  He,  being  acquainted 
with  the  real  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  juftly  concluded, 
that,  if  a  globular  veffel  were  exhaU'fted  ol  air,  it  would 
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weigh  lefs  than  before;  and,  confidering  that  the  folid 
contents  of  veifels  increafe  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  their  furfaces,  he  fuppofed  that  a  metalline  velfel 
might  be  made  fo  large,  that,  when  emptied  of  its  air,  it 
would  be  able  not  only  to  raife  itfelf  in  the  atmofphere, 
but  to  carry  up  paffengers  along  with  it;  and  he  made  a 
number  of  calculations  necelfary  for  putting  the  projeft 
in  execution.  But,  though  the  theory  was  here  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  the  means  propofed  were  certainly  infufficient  to 
accomplifh  the  end  :  for  a  velfel  of  copper,  made  fo  thin 
as  was  necelfary  to  make  it  float  in  the  atmofphere,  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  re  lift  the  external  pretfure ;  w'hich 
being  demonltrated  by  thofe  (killed  in  mechanics,  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  on  that  principle. 

In  the  year  1709,  however,  as  we  Were  informed  by  a  let¬ 
ter  publi filed  in  France  in  1784,  a  Portuguefe  projector, 
Friar  Gufman,  applied  to  the  king  for  encouragement  to 
his  invention  of  a  flying  machine.  The  principle  on 
which  this  was  conllrufted,  if  indeed  it  had  any  princi¬ 
ple,  feems  to  have  been  that  of  the  paper  kite.  The 
machine  was  conllrufted  in  form  of  a  bird,  and  contained 
feveral  tubes  through  which  the  wind  was  to  pafs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fill  a  kind  of  fails,  which  were  to  elevate  it ;  and, 
when  the  wind  was  deficient,  the  fame  effect  was  to  be 
performed  by  means  of  bellows  concealed  within  the  body 
of  the  machine.  The  afcent  was  alfo  to  be  promoted  by 
the  eleftric  attraction  of  pieces  of  amber  placed  in  the 
top,  and  by  two  fpheres  inclofing  magnets  in  the  lame 
fituation. 

Thefe  childifh  inventions  fhew  the  low  date  of  fcience 
at  that  time  in  Portugal,  efpecially  as  the  king,  in  order 
to  encourage  him  to  farther  exertions  in  Inch  an  ufeful  in¬ 
vention,  granted  him  the  firft  vacant  place  in  his  college 
of  Barcelos  or  Santarem,  with  the  firft:  profelforihip  in 
the  univerlity  of  Coimbra,  and  an  annual  penlion  of  600,000 
reis  during  his  life.  Of  this  De  Gufman,  it  is  alfo  related, 
that,  in  the  year  1736,  he  made  a  wicker  balket  of  about 
feven  or  eight  feet  diameter,  and  covered  with  paper, 
which  railed  itfelf  about  200  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  generally  attributed  to  witchcraft. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr.  Henry  Cavendilh  afcertained  the 
weight  and  other  properties  of  inflammable  air,  determi¬ 
ning  it  to  be  at  leaf!  leven  times  lighter  than  common  air. 
Soon  after  which,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Black,  that,  per¬ 
haps  a  thin  bag  filled  with  inflammable  air  might  be  buoy¬ 
ed  up  by  the  common  atmofphere;  and  he  thought  of 
having  the  allantois  of  a  calf  prepared  for  this  purpofe  : 
but  his  other  avocations  prevented  him  from  profecuting 
the  experiment.  The  fame  thought  occurred  fome  years 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Cavallo  ;  and  he  has  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  the  firll:  who  made  experiments  on  the  fubjeft.  He 
firft  tried  bladders;  but  the  thinned  of  thefe,  however 
well  fcraped  and  prepared,  were  found  too  heavy.  He 
then  tried  Chinefe  paper ;  but  that  proved  fo  permeable, 
that  the  vapour  palled  through  it  like  water  through  a 
fieve.  His  experiments,  therefore,  made  in  the  year  1782, 
proceeded  no  farther  than  blowing  up  foap-bubbles  with 
inflammable  air,  which  afcended  rapidly  to  the  cieling, 
and  broke  againlt  it. 

But  while  thedifcovery  of  the  art  of  aerolfation  feemed 
thus  on  the  point  of  being  made  in  Britain,  it  was  all  at 
once  announced  in  France,  and  that  from  a  quarter  whence 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  have  been  expected.  Two 
brothers,  Stephen  and  John  Montgolfier,  natives  of  An- 
nonay,  and  mailers  of  a  confiderable  paper-manufaftory 
there,  had  turned  their  thoughts  towards  this  projeft  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  year  1782.  The  idea  w-as  firft 
fuggefled  by  the  natural  afcent  of  the  fmoke  and  clouds  in 
the  atmofphere  ;  and  their  delign  was  to  form  an  artificial 
cloud,  by  inclofing  the  fmoke  in  a  bag,  and  making  it 
carry  Up  the  covering  along  with  it.  Towards  the  middle 
of  November  that  year,  the  experiment  was  made  at 
Avignon,  with  a  fine  filk  bag  of  a  paralleiopiped  lhape. 
By  applying  burning  paper  to  the  lower  aperture,  the  air 
was  rarefied,  and  the  bag  afcended  in  the  atmofphere,  and 
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llruck  rapidly  againfl  the  cieling.  On  repeating  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  open  air,  it  rofe  to  the  height  of  about 
leventy  feet. 

An  experiment  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale  was  now  pro¬ 
jected;  and  a  new  machine,  containing  about  650  cubic 
feet,  was  made,  which  broke  the  cords  that  confined  it, 
and  rofe  to  the  height  of  about  600  feet.  Another  of 
thirty-five  feet  in  diameter  rofe  about  1000  feet  high,  and 
fell  to  the  ground  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  it  afcended.  A  public  exhibition  was  next  made 
on  the  fifth  of  June,  1783,  at  Annonay,  where  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  fpeftators  allembled.  Animmenfe  bag  of  linen, 
lined  with  paper,  and  containing  upwards  of  23,000  cubic 
feet,  was  found  to  have  a  power  of  lifting  about  ^oolbs. 
including  its  own  weight.  The  operation  was  begun  by 
burning  chopped  draw  and  wool  under  the  aperture  of  the 
machine,  which  immediately  began  to  fwell ;  and  after 
being  fet  at  liberty  afcended  into  the  atmofphere.  In  ten 
minutes  it  had  afcended  6000  feet;  and,  when  its  force 
was  exhaufted,  it  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  di fiance  of  766S 
feet  from  the  place  from  whence  it  let  out. 

Soon  after  this,  one  of  the  brothers  arrived  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  invited  by  the  academy  of  fciencesto  repeat 
his  experiments  at  their  expence.  In  confequence  of 
this  invitation,  he  conllrufted,  in  a  garden  in  the  Faux- 
botirg  of  St.  Germain,  a  large  balloon  of  an  elliptical 
form.  In  a  preliminary  experiment,  this  machine  lifted 
up  from  the  ground  eight  perfons  who  held  it,  and  would 
have  carried  them  all  off  if  more  had  not  immediately 
come  to  their  alliftance.  Next  day  the  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated  in  prefence  of  the  members  of  the  academy;  the 
machine  was  filled  by  the  combultion  of  fifty  pounds  of 
ftraw  made  up  in  fmall  bundles,  upon  which  about  twelve 
pounds  of  chopped  wool  were  thrown  at  intervals.  The 
ufual  fuccefs  attended  this  exhibition.  The  machine  foon 
fwelled;  endeavoured  to  afcend;  and  immediately  after 
luftained  itfelf  in  the  air,  together  with  the  charge  of  be¬ 
tween  400  and  500  pounds  weight.  It  was  evident  that  it 
would  have  afcended  to  a  great  height;  but,  as  it  was  de- 
ligned  to  repeat  the  experiment  before  the  king  and  royal 
family  at  Verfailles,  the  cords  by  whicli  it  was  tied  down 
were  not  cut.  But,  in  confequence  of  a  violent  rain  and 
wind  which  happened  at  this  time,  the  machine  was  fo  far 
damaged,  that  it  became  necelfary  to  prepare  a  new  one 
for  the  time  that  it  had  been  determined  to  honour  the 
experiment  with  the  royal  prefence  ;  and  fuch  expedition 
was  tiled,  that  this  valf  machine,  of  near  llxty  feet  in 
height,  and  forty-three  in  diameter,  was  made,  painted  with 
water-colours  both  within  and  without,  and  finely  deco¬ 
rated,  in  no  more  than  four  days  and  four  nights.  Along 
with  this  machine  was  fent  a  wicker-cage,  containing  a 
Iheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,  w'hich  were  the  firft  animals 
ever  fent  through  the  atmofphere.  The  full  fuccefs  of 
the  experiment  was  prevented  by  a  violent  guft  of  wind 
which  tore  the  cloth  in  two  places  near  the  top  before  it 
afcended.  However,  it  rofe  to  the  height  of  1440  feet; 
and,  after  remaining  in  the  air  about  eight  minutes,  fell 
to  the  ground  at  the  diftance  of  10,200  feet  from  the  place 
of  its  letting  out.  The  animals  were  not  in  the  lealt  hurt. 

The  great  power  of  thefe  aerolcatic  machines,  and  their 
very  gradual  defeent  in  falling  to  the  ground,  had  origi¬ 
nally  fnewed  that  they  were  capable  of  tranfporting  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  air  with  all  imaginable  fafety  ;  and  this 
was  further  confirmed  by  the  experiment  already  men¬ 
tioned.  As  M.  Montgolfier,  therefore,  propofed  to  make 
a  new  aeroftatic  machine  of  a  firmer  and  better  conftruc- 
tion  than  the  former,  M.  Filatre  de  Rozier  offered himfelf 
to  be  the  firft  aerial  adventurer. 

This  new  machine  was  conllrufted  in  a  garden  in  the 
Fauxbourg  of  St.  Antoine.  It  was  of  an  oval  lhape, 
about  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  feventy-four  in 
height;  elegantly  painted  on  the  outlide  with  the  lignsof. 
the  zodiac,  cyphers  of  the  king’s  name,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments.  A  proper  gallery,  grate,  See.  were  appended  in 
the  manner  afterwards  defcribed;  fo  that  it  was  eafy  for 
U  u  the 
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the  perfon  who  afcended  to  fupply  the  fire  with  fuel,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  machine  as  long  as  he  pleafed.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  was  upwards  of  i6oolbs. 
The  experiment  was  performed  on  the  j  5th  of  October, 
178-5.  M.  Pilatre  having  placed  himfelf  in  the  gallery, 
the  machine  was  inflated,  and  permitted  to  afcend  to  the 
height  of  eighty-four  feet,  where  he  kept  it  afloat  for 
about  four  minutes  and  a  half;  after  which  it  defcended 
very  gently  :  and  fuch  was  its  tendency  to  afcend,  that  it 
rebounded  to  a  confiderable  height  after  touching  the 
ground.  Two  days  after,  he  repeated  the  experiment 
with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  before  ;  but,  the  wind  being 
ftror.g,  the  machine  did  not  fuftain  itfelf  fo  well  as  for¬ 
merly.  On  repeating  the  experiment  in  calmer  weather, 
he  afcended  to  the  height  of  210  feet.  Id  is  next  afcent 
was  262  feet;  and,  in  the  defcent,  a  gulf  of  wind  having 
blown  the  machine  over  fome  large  trees  of  an  adjoining 
garden,  M.  Pilatre  fuddenly  extricated  himfelf  from  fo 
dangerous  a  fituation,  by  throwing  draw  and  chopped  wool 
on  the  fire,  which  raifed  him  at  once  to  a  fuflicient  height. 
On  dcfcending  again,  he  once  more  raifed  himfelf  to  a 
proper  height  by  throwing  draw  on  the  fire.  Some  time 
after,  he  afcended> in  company  with  M.  Gironcl  de  Vi- 
lette  to  the  height  of  330  feet;  hovering  over  Paris  at 
lead  nine  minutes  in  light  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
machine  keeping  all  the  while  perfectly  Iteady. 

Thefe  experiments  had  (hewn,  that  the  aerofiatic  ma¬ 
chines  might  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
perfons  who  afcended:  they  had  likewife  difcovered,  that 
the  keeping  them  fall  with  the  ropes  was  no  advantage  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  this  was  attended  with  inconvenience 
and  hazard.  On  the  21ft  of  November!,  1783,  therefore, 
M.  Pilatre  determined  to  undertake  an  aerial  voyage  in 
which  the  machine  Ihould  be  fully  fet  at  liberty.  Every 
thing  being  got  in  readinefs,  the  balloon  was  filled  in  a 
few  minutes;  and  M.  Pilatre  placed  himfelf  in  the  galle¬ 
ry,  counterpoifed  by  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes,  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  other  fide.  It  was  intended  to  make  fome  preli¬ 
minary  experiments  on  the  afcending  power  of  the  ma¬ 
chine:  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  this  from 
being  done,  and  even  damaged  the  balloon  eflentially;  fo 
that  it  would  have  been  entirely  deftroyed  bad  not  timely 
aflillance  been  given.  The  extraordinary  exertions  of  the 
workmen,  however,  repaired  it  again  in  two  hours,  and 
the  adventurers  fet  out.  They  met  with  no  inconvenience 
during  their  voyage,  which  lafted  about  twenty-five  mi¬ 
nutes;  during  which  time  they  had  palled  over  a  fpaceof 
above  five  miles.  From  the  account  given  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Arlandes,  it  appears,  that  they  met  with  feveral 
different  currents  of  air;  the  effedt  of  which  was,  to  give 
a  very  fenfible  fhock  to  the  machine,  and  the  direftion  of 
the  motion  feemed  to  be  from  the  upper  part  dow  nwards. 
It  appears  alfo,  that  they  were  in  fome  danger  of  having 
the  balloon  burnt  altogether;  as  the  marquis  obferved  fe¬ 
veral  round  holes  made  by  the  fire  in  the  low'er  part  of  it, 
which  alarmed  him  confiderably,  and  indeed  not  w  ithout 
reafon.  However,  the  progrefs  of  the  fire  was  eafily  flop¬ 
ped  by  the  application  of  a  wet  fponge,  and  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  danger  ceaftd  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

This  voyage  of  M.  Pilatre  and  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes 
may  be  faid  to  conclude  the  hiflory  of  thofe  aerofiatic  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  elevated  by  means  of  fire ;  for,  though 
many  other  attempts  have  been  made  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  mod  of  them  have  either  proved  unfuccefsful,  or 
were  of  little  confequence.  They  have  therefore  given 
place  to  the  other  kind,  filled  with  inflammable  air; 
which,  by  reafon  of  its  fmaller  fpecific  gravity,  is  both 
more  manageable,  and  capable  of  performing  voyages  of 
greater  length,  as  it  does  not  require  to  be  fupplied  with 
fuel  like  the  others.  This  was  invented  a  very  fhort  time 
after  the  difcovery  had  been  made  by  M.  Montgolfier. 
This  gentleman  had  indeed  defigned  to  keep  his  method 
in  fome  degree  a  fec-ret  from  the  world;  but,  as  it  could 
not  be  concealed,  that  a  bag  filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid 
lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere  would  rile  in  it,  in- 
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flammable  air  was  naturally  thought  of  as  a  proper  fucce- 
daneum  for  the  rarefied  air  of  M.  Montgolfier.  The  firft 
experiment  was  made  by  two  brothers,  Meflrs.  Roberts, 
and  M.  Charles,  a  profeffor  of  experimental  philofopls-y. 
The  bag  which  contained  the  gas  was  compofed  of  lute- 
firing,  varnilhed  overw'itha  folution  of  theelaftic  gum  called 
caoutchouc  and  that  with  which  they  made  their  firft  elfay 
was  only  about  thirteen  Englilh  feet  in  diameter.  Many 
difficulties  occurred  in  filling  it  with  the  inflammable  air, 
chiefly  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  proper  apparatus  ; 
infomuch,  that,  after  a  whole  day’s  labour  from  nine  in  the 
morning,  they  had  got  the  balloon  only  one  third  part  full. 
Next  morning  they  were  furprifed  to  find  that  it  had  fully 
inflated  of  itfelf  during  the  night:  but,  upon  inquiry,  it 
was  found,  that  they  had  inadvertently  left  open  a  flop- 
cock  connected  with  the  balloon,  by  which  the  common 
air,  gaining  accefs,  had  mixed  itfelf  with  the  inflammable 
air  ;  forming  a  compound  full  lighter  titan  the  common  at- 
rnofphere,  but  not  fufficiently  light  to  anfwer  the  purpo- 
fes  of  aeroflation.  Thus  they  were  obliged  to  renew  their 
operation  ;  and,  by  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  they  found  the  machine  confiderably  lighter  than  the 
common  air;  and,  in  an  hour  after,  it  made  a  confidera¬ 
ble  effort  to  afcend.  The  public  exhibition,  however, 
had  been  announced  only  for  the  third  day  after;  fo  that 
the  balloon  was  allowed  to  remain  in  an  inflated  flate  for 
a  whole  day  ;  during  which  they  found  it  had  loll  a  power 
of  afcent  equal  to  about  three  pounds,  being  one-feventh 
part  of  the  whole.  When  it  was  at  lad  fet  at  liberty,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  well  filled  with  inflammable  air,  it  was 
thirty-five  pounds  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  common 
air.  It  remained  in  the  atmofphere  only  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  during  which  it  had  traverfed  fifteen  miles. 
Its  hidden  defcent  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to  a 
rupture  which  had  taken  place  when  it  afcended  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  experiment,  and  the  aerial  voyage 
made  by  Meflrs.  Rozier  and  Arlandes,  naturally  fuggeft- 
ed  the  idea  of  undertaking  fomething  of  the  fame  kind 
with  a  balloon  filled  with  inflammable  air.  The  machine 
ufed  on  this  occafion  was  formed  of  gores  of  II lk,  covered 
over  with  a  varnifh  made  of  caoutchouc ,  of  a  fpherical  fi¬ 
gure,  and  meafuring  twenty-feven  feet  and  a  half  in  dia¬ 
meter.  A  net  was  fpread  over  the  upper  hemifphere,  and 
w  as  faftened  to  an  hoop  which  paffed  round  the  middle  of 
the  balloon.  To  this  a  fort  of  car,  or  rather  boat,  was 
fufpended  by  ropes,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hang  a  few  feet 
below  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon  ;  and,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  burfling  of  the  machine,  a  valve  was  placed  in 
it ;  by  opening  of  which  fome  of  the  inflammable  air 
might  be  occaiionally  let  out.  A  long  lilken  pipe  com¬ 
municated  with  the  balloon,  by  means  of  which  it  was 
filled.  The  boat  was  made  of  balket-work,  covered  with 
painted  linen,  and  beautifully  ornamented  ;  being  eight 
feet  long,  four  broad,  and  three  and  a  half  deep  ;  its 
weight  1 30  pounds.  At  this  time,  however,  as  at  the  for¬ 
mer,  they  met  with  great  difficulties  in  filling  the  machine 
with  inflammable  air,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  moll 
proper  apparatus.  But  at  laft,  all  obftacles  being  remo¬ 
ved,  the  two  adventurers  took  their  feats  at  three  quar¬ 
ters  after  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  firft  of  December,' 
1783.  Perfons  (killed  in  the  mathematics  were  conveni¬ 
ently  ftationed  with  proper  inftruments  to  calculate  the 
height,  velocity,  See.  cf  the  balloon.  The  weight  of  the 
whole  apparatus,  including  that  of  the  two  adventurers, 
was  found  to  be  604 £  pounds,  and  the  power  of  afcent 
when  they  fet  out  was  twenty  pounds;  fo  that  the  whole 
difference  betwixt  the  weight  of  this  balloon  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  common  air  was  624  pounds.  But  tire  weight  of 
common  atmofphere  difplaced  by  the  inflammable  gas  was 
calculated  to  be  771  pounds,  fo  that  there  remains  147  for 
the  weight  of.  the  latter;  and  this  calculation  makes  it 
only  five  times  and  a  quarter  lighter  than  common  air. 

At  the  time  the  balloon  left  the  ground,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  flood  at  90  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  and  the  quick- 
3  ftlver 
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/ilver  in  the  barometer  at  30' 1 8  inches;  and,  by  means 
of  the  power  of  afcent  with  which  they  left  the  ground, 
the  ballooh  rofe  till  the  mercury  fell  to  twenty-feven  inch¬ 
es,  from  which  they  calculated  their  height  to  be  about 
600  yards.  By  throwing  out  ballaft  occalipnally  as  they 
found  the  machine  defcending  by  the  efcape  of  fome  of 
the  inflammable  air,  they  found  it  practicable  to  Ipeep  at 
pretty  near  the  fame  diftance  from  the  earth  during  the 
reft  of  their  voyage;  the  quicklilver  fluctuating  between 
27-0  and  27-65  inches,  and  the  thermometer  between  530 
and  570,  the  whole  time.  They  continued  in  the  air  for 
the  (pace  of  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  when  they  alight¬ 
ed  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-feven  miles  from  Paris;  hav¬ 
ing  fuffered  no  inconvenience  during  their  voyage,  nor  ex¬ 
perienced  any  contrary  currents  of  air,  as  had  been  felt 
by  Meftrs.  Pilatre  and  Arlandes.  As  the  balloon  ftill  re-  . 
tained  a  great  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  M.  Charles 
determined  to  take  another  voyage  by  himfelf.  M.  Ro¬ 
bert  accordingly  got  out  of  the  boat,  which  was  thus 
lightened  by  130  pounds,  and  of  confequence  the  aerofta- 
tic  machine  now  had  nearly  as  much  power  of  afcent. 
Thus  he  was  carried  up  with  fuch  velocity,  that  in  twen¬ 
ty  minutes  he  was  almoft  9000  feet  high,  and  entirely  out 
of  fight  of  terreftrial  objects.  At  the  moment  of  his  part¬ 
ing  w  ith  the  ground,  the  globe  had  been  rather  flaccid  ; 
but  it  foon  began  to  fwell,  and  the  inflammable  air  efca- 
ped  from  it  in  great  quantity  through  the  filken  tube.  He 
alfo  frequently  drew  the  valve,  that  it  might  be  the  more 
freely  emitted,  and  the  balloon  effectually  prevented  from 
burfting.  The  inflammable  gas,  being  confiderably  warm¬ 
er  than  the  external  air,  diffufed  itfelf  all  round,  and  was 
felt  like  a  warm  atmofphere ;  but  in  ten  minutes  the  ther¬ 
mometer  indicated  a  variation  of  temperature  as  great  as 
that  between  the  warmth  of  fpring  and  the  ordinary  cold 
of  winter.  His  fingers  were  benumbed  by  the  cold,  and 
he  felt  a  violent  pain  in  his  right  ear  and  jaw,  which  he 
afcribed  to  the  dilatation  of  the  air  in  thefe  organs  as  well 
as  to  the  external  cold.  The  beauty  of  the  profpeCt 
which  he  now  enjoyed,  however,  made  amends  for  thefe 
inconveniences.  At  his  departure  the  fun  was  fet  on  the 
valleys;  but  the  height  to  which  M.  Charles  was  got  in 
the  atmofphere  rendered  him  again  vilible,  though  only 
for  a  ftiort  time.  He  faw,  for  a  few'  feconds,  vapours  ri- 
fing  from  the  valleys  and  rivers.  The  clouds  feemed  to 
afeend  from  the  earth,  and  colleCt  one  upon  the  other, 
ftill  preferving  their  ufual  form  ;  only  their  colour  was 
grey  and  monotonous  for  want  of  fufficient  light  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  he  perceived  that 
the  machine  was  turning  round  with  him  in  the  air;  and 
he  obferved  that  there  were  contrary  currents  which 
brought  him  back  again.  He  obferved  alfo,  with  fur- 
prife,  the  effeCts  of  the  wind,  and  that  the  ftreamers  of 
his  banners  pointed  upwards ;  which,  he  fays,  could  not 
be  the  effeCt  either  of  his  afcent  or  defeent,  as  he  was 
moving  horizontally  at  the  time.  Atlaft,  recollecting  his 
promife  of  returning  to  his  friends  in  half  an  hour,  he 
pulled  the  valve,  and  accelerated  his  defeent.  When 
within  200  feet  of  the  earth,  he  threw  out  two  or  three 
pounds  of  ballaft,  which  rendered  the  balloon  again  fta- 
tionary;  but,  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  he  gently  alight¬ 
ed  in  a  field  about  three  miles  diftant  from  the  place  whence 
he  fet  out;  though,  by  making  allowances  for  all  the 
turnings  and  windings  of  the  voyage,  he  fuppofes  that  he 
had  gone  through  nine  miles  at  leali.  By  the  calculations 
of  M.  de  Maumer,  he  rofe  at  this  time  not  lefs  than  10,500 
feet  high;  a  height  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  Mount 
./Etna.  A  fmall  balloon,  which  had  been  fentoff  before 
the  two  brothers  fet  out  on  their  voyage,  took  a  direction 
oppofite  to  that  of  the  large  one,  having  met  with  an  op- 
ppute  current  of  air,  probably  at  a  much  greater  height. 

The  fubfequent  aerial  voyages  differ  fo  little  from  that 
juft  now  related,  that  any  particular  defeription  of  them 
Seems  to  be  fuperfluous.  It  had  occurred  to  M.  Charles, 
however,  in  his  laft  flight,  that  there  might  be  a  poftibi- 
lity  of'  directing  the  machine  in  the  atmofphere ;  and  this 
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was  foon  attempted  by  M.  Jean  Pierre  Blanchard,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had,  for  feveral  years  before,  amufed  himfelf 
with  endeavours  to  fly  by  mechanical  means,  though  he 
had  never  fucceeded  in  the  undertaking.  As  foon  as.  the 
difeovery  of  the  aeroftatic  machines  was  announced,  how¬ 
ever,  he  refolved  to  add  the  wings  of  his  former  machine 
to  a  balloon,  and  made  no  doubt  that  it  would  then  be  in 
his  power  to  direCt  himfelf  through  the  air  at  pleafure. 
In  his  firft  attempt  he  was  fruftrated  by  the  impetuofity  of 
a  young  gentleman,  who  infifted,  right  or  wrong,  on  af- 
cending  along  with  him.  In  the  fcufiie  which  enfued  on 
this  occafion,  the  wings  and  other  apparatus  were  entirely 
deftroyed;  fo  that  M.  Blanchard  was  obliged  to  commit 
himfelf  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  in  another  at¬ 
tempt  it  was  found,  that  all  the  ftrength  he  could  apply  to 
the  wings  was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  counteract  the  impref- 
fion  of  the  wind  in  any  degree.  In  his  voyage,  he  found 
his  balloon,  at  a  certain  period,  aCted  upon  by  two  con-^ 
trary  winds;  but,  on  throwing  out  four  pounds  of  ballaft,, 
he  afeended  to  a  place  where  he  met  with  the  fame  cur¬ 
rent  he  had  at  fetting  out  from  the  earth.  His  account 
of  the  fenfations  lie  felt  during  this  voyage  was  fomewhat 
different  from  that  of  M.  Charles;  having,  in  one  part  of 
it,  found  the  atmofphere  very  warm,  in  another  cold  ;  and 
having  once  found  himfelf  very  hungry,  and  at  another 
time  almoft:  overcome  by  a  propenfity  to  ileep.  The  height 
to  which  he  arofe,  as  meafured  by  feveral  obfervations 
with  mathematical  inftrumenfs,  was  thought  to  be  very- 
little  lefs  than  10,000  feet;  and  he  remained  in  the  atmof¬ 
phere  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

The  attempts  of  M.  Blanchard  to  direCt  his  machine 
through  the  atmofphere  were  repeated  in  the  month  of 
April,  1784,  by  Meftrs.  Morveau  and  Bertrand,  at  Dijon, 
who  railed  themfelves  in  an  inflammable  air-balloon  to 
the  height,  as  it  was  thought,  of  13,000  feet;  paffing 
through  a  fpace  of  eighteen  miles  in  an  hour  and  twenty- 
five  minutes.  M.  Morveau  had  prepared  a  kind  of  oars 
for  directing  the  machine  through  the  air;  but  they  were 
damaged  by  a  guff  of  wind,  fo  that  only  two  of  them  re¬ 
mained  ferviceable;  by  working  thefe,  however,  they 
were  able  to  produce  a  fenlible  eff’eCt  on  the  motion  of  the 
machine. 

In  a  third  aerial  voyage  performed  by  M.  Blanchard, 
he  feemed  to  produce  fome  efteCt  by  the  agitation  of  his 
wings,  both  in  afeending,  defcending,  moving  fidevvays, 
and  even  in  fome  meafure  againft  the  wind  ;  however,  this 
is  fuppofed,  with  fome  probability,  to  have  been  a  mif- 
take,  as,  in  all  his  fucceeding  voyages,  the  efteCts  of  his 
machinery  could  not  be  perceived. 

The  fuccefs  of  Melfrs.  Charles  and  Robert  in  their 
former  experiments  encouraged  them  foon  to  repeat  them, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  machinery  to  direCt  their  courfe. 
Having  enlarged  their  former  balloon  to  an  oblong  fphe- 
roid,  forty-fix  feet  and  three-quarters  long  and  twenty- 
feven  and  a  half  in  diameter,  they  made  it  to  float  with  its 
longeft  part  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  wings'  were 
made  in  the  ftiape  of  an  umbrella  without  the  handle,  to 
tfie  top  of  which  a  (tick  was  faftened  parallel  to  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  umbrella.  Five  of  thefe  were  difpofed  round 
the  boat,  which  was  near  feventeen  feet  in  length.  The 
balloon  was  filled  in  three  hours,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  450  pounds  of  ballaft,  remained  in  cequilibno  with  the 
atmofphere.  About  noon,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1784,  they  began  to  afeend  very  gently  in  confequence  of 
throwing  out  twenty-four  pounds  of  ballaft,  but  were 
foon  obliged  to  throw  out  eight  pounds  more  in  order  to 
avoid  running  againft  fome  trees.  Thus  they  rofe  to  the 
height  of  1400  feet,  when  they  perceived  fome  thunder¬ 
clouds  near  the  horizon.  .  On  this  they  afeended  and  de- 
fcended,  to  avoid  the  danger,  as  the  wind  biew  direCtly 
towards  the  threatening  clouds;  but,  from  the  height  of 
600  feet  to  that  of  4200  above  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
the  current  was  quite  uniform  and  in  one  direction.  Du¬ 
ring  their  voyage  they  loft  one  of  their  oars;  but  found, 
that  by  means  of  thofe  which  remained  they  confiderably 
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accelerated  their  courfe.  From  the  account  of  their 
voyage,  it  would  feem  that  they  had  patted  fafely  through 
the  thunder-clouds;  as  we  are  informed,  that,  about  forty 
minutes  after  three,  they  heard  a  loud  clap  of  thunder; 
and,  three  minutes  after,  another  much  louder;  at  which 
time  the  thermometer  funk  from  770  to  590.  This  hid¬ 
den  cold,  occafioned  by  the  approach  of  the  clouds,  con¬ 
densed  the  inflammable  air  fo  that  the  balloon  defcended 
very  hnv,  and  they  were  obliged  to  throw  out  forty  pounds 
of  hallaft;  yet,  on  examining  the  heat  of  the  air  within 
the  balloon,  they  found  it  to"be  1040,  when  that  of  the 
external  atmofphere  was  only  63°.  When  they  had  got 
fo  high  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  flood  only  at 
23-94  inches,  they  found  themfelves  becalmed;  fo  that 
the  machine  did  not  go  even  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  in  a 
fecond,  though  it  had  before  gone  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  feet  in  a  feeond.  On  this  they  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  their  oars  to  the  utmoft;  and,  by  working  them 
for  thirty-five  minutes,  and,  marking  the  fliadow’  of  the 
balloon  on  the  ground,  they  found,  in  that  time,  that  they 
had  delcribed  the  fegment  of  an  eliiplis  whole  longed  dia¬ 
meter  was  6000  feet.  After  having  travelled  about  150 
miles,  they  defcended,  only  on  account  of  the  approach 
of  night,  having  ttill  200  pounds  of  ballatt  left. 

Their  conclufion,  with  regard  to  the  effeCt  of  their 
wings,  is  as  follows: — “  Thofe  experiments  Ihew,  that  far 
from  going  againfi  the  wind,  as  is  laid  by  fome  perfons  to 
be  poflible  in  a  certain  manner,  and  fome  aeronauts  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  actually  done,  we  only  obtained,  by  means 
of  two  oars,  a  deviation  of  twenty-two  degrees :  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  if  we  could  have  ufe'd  our  four  oars 
we  might  have  deviated  about  forty  degrees  from  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  wind,  and,  as  our  machine  would  have  been 
capable  of  carrying  feven  perfons,  it  would  have  been 
eafy  for  live  perfons  to  have  gone,  and  to  have  put  in  ac¬ 
tion  eight  oars,  by  means  of  which  a  deviation  of  about 
eighty  degrees  w'ould  have  been  obtained. 

“  We  had  already  obferved  (fay  they),  that,  if  We  did 
not  deviate  more  than  twenty-two  degrees,  it  was  becaufe 
the  wind  carried  us  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  miles  an 
hour;  and  it  is  natural  to  judge,  that,  if  the  wind  had 
been  twice  as  lirong  as  it  was,  we  Ihould  not  have  deviated 
more  than  one-half  of  what  we  actually  did;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  w'ind  had  been  only  half  as  lirong,  our 
deviation  would  have  been  proportionably  greater.” 

Having  thus  related  all  that  has  been  done  with  regard 
to  the  conducting  of  aeroflatic  machines  through  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  we  fhall  now  relate  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  leflen  their  expence,  by  falling  upon  fome  con¬ 
trivance  to  afeend  without  throwing  out  ballatt,  and  to 
defeend  without  loling  any  of  the  inflammable  air.  The 
firft  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by  the  Duke  de  Char¬ 
tres;  who,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1784,  afeended  with  the 
two  brothers,  Charles  and  Robert,  from  the  Park  of  St. 
Cloud.  The  balloon  was  of  an  oblong  form,  made  to  af¬ 
eend  with  its  longeft  diameter  horizontally,  and  meafttred 
fifty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty-four  in  breadth.  It 
contained  within  it  a  fmaller  balloon  filled  with  common 
air;  by  blowing  into  which  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
thus  throwing  in  a  confiderable  quantity  of  common  air, 
it  was  fuppofed  that  the  machine  would  become  lufficiently 
heavy  to  defeend,  efpecially  as,  .by  the  inflation  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  bag,  the  inflammable  air  in  the  external  one  would' 
be  condenfed  into  a  fmaller  fpace,  and  thus  become  fpe- 
cifically  heavier.  The  voyage,  however,  was  attended  with 
fitch  circumttances  as  rendered  it  impoflible  to  know  w'hat 
would  have  been  the  event  of  the  fcheme.  The  power  of 
afeent  with  which  they  fet  cut,  feents  to  have  been  very 
great ;  as,  in  three  minutes  after  parting  with  the  ground, 
they  were  loft  in  the  clouds,  and  involved  in  fuch  a  denfe 
vapour  that  they  could  fee  neither  the  Iky  nor  the  earth. 
In  this  lituation  they  feemed  to  be  attacked  by  a  w  hirl¬ 
wind-,  which,  belides  turning  the  balloon  three  times  round 
from  right  to  left,  fhocked  and  beat  it  fo  about,  that  they 
were  rendered  incapable  of  tiling  any  of  tire  means  pro- 
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pofed  for  direfling  their  courfe,  and  the  filk  fluff  of  w-hich 
the  helm  had  been  compofed  was  even  torn  away.  No 
feene  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than  that  in  which 
they  were  now  involved.  An  immenfe  ocean  of  fhapelefs 
clouds  rolled  one  upon  another  below  them,  and  feemed 
to  prevent  any  return  to  the  earth,  w'hich  ttill  continued 
invilible,  w  hile  the  agitation  of  the  balloon  became  great¬ 
er  every  moment.  In  this  extremity  they  cut  the  ebrds 
which  held  the  interior  balloon,  and  of  confequence  it 
fell  down  upon  the  aperture  of  the  tube  that  came  from 
the  large  balloon  into  the  boat,  and  flopped  it  up.  They 
were  then  driven  upwards  by  a  gull  of  wind  from  below, 
which  carried  them  to  the  top  of  that  ftormy  vapour  in 
which  the-y  had  been  involved.  They  now  Taw  the  fun 
without  a  cloud;  but  the  heat  of  his  rays,  with  the  dirni- 
niflicd  denfity  of  the  atmofphere,  had  fuch  an  effeCt  on 
the  inflammable  air,  that  the  balloon  feemed  every  mo¬ 
ment  ready  to  burft.  To  prevent  this  they  introduced  a 
ftick  through  the  tube,  in  order  to  pufli  away  the  inner 
balloon  from  its  aperture  ;  but  the  expanfion  of  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  puttied  it  fo  clofe,  that  all  attempts  of  this 
kind  proved  ineffectual.  It  was  now,  however,  become 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  give  vent  to  a  very  confiderable 
quantity  of  the  inflammable  air;  for  which  puipofe  the 
Duke  de  Chartres  himfelf  bored  tv/o  holes  in  the  balloon, 
which  tore  open  for  the  length  of  feven  or  eight  feet. 
On  this  they  defcended  with  great  rapidity;  and  would 
have  fallen  into  a  lake,  had  they  not  haftily  thrown  out: 
fixty  pounds  of  ballatt,  which  enabled  them  juft  to  reach 
the  water’s  edge. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme  for  railing  or  lowering 
aerottatic  machines  by  means  of  bags  filled  with  common 
air  being  thus  rendered  dubious,  another  method  was 
thought  of.  This  was' to  put  a  final  1  aerottatic  machine 
with  rarefied  air  under  an  inflammable-air  balloon,  but  at 
fucii  a  diftance  that  the  inflammable  air  of  the  latter  might 
be  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire  ufed  for  inflating 
the  former  ;  and  thus,  by  increaling  or  diminifhing  the 
fire  in  the  frnall  machine,  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  whole 
would  be  confiderably  diminilhed  or  augmented.  This 
fcheme  was  unhappily  put  in  execution  by  the  celebrated 
M.  Pilatre  de  Rczier,  and  another  gentleman 'named  M. 
Romaine.  Their  inflammable-air  balloon  was  about  thir- 
ty-Teven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  power  of  the  rarefied- 
air  one  was  equivalent  to  about  fixty  pounds.  They  af¬ 
eended  without  any  appearance  of  danger  or  finifter  acci¬ 
dent  ;  but.  had  not  been  long  in  the  atmofphere  when  the 
inflammable- air  balloon  was  feen  to  fwell  very  confidera¬ 
bly,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  aeronauts  w;ere  obferved, 
by  means  of  telefcopes,  very  anxious  to  get  down,  and 
butted  in  pulling  the  valve  and  opening  the  appendages  to 
the  balloon  in  order  to  facilitate  the  efcape  of  as  much 
inflammable  air  as  poflible.  A  fiiort  time  after  this  the 
whole  machine  was  on  fire,  when  they  had  then  attained 
the  height  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
ground.  No  explofion  was  heard;  and  the  filk  which 
compofed  the  air-balloon  continued  expanded,  and  feemed 
to  relift  the  atmofphere,  for  about  a  minute  ;  after  which 
it  collapfed,  and  the  remains  of  the  apparatus  defcended 
along  with  the  two  unfortunate  travellers  fo  rapidly,  that 
both  of  them  were  killed.  M.  Pilatre  feemed  to  have 
been  dead  before  he  came  to  the  ground  ;  but  M.  Ro¬ 
maine  was  alive  w  hen  fome  perfons  came  up  to  the  place 
where  he  lay,  though  he  expired  immediately  after. 

Thefe  are  the  molt  remarkable  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  fcience  of  aeroftation ;  though  a  great 
number  of  other  expeditions  through  the  atmofphere  have 
taken  place.  But  of  all  the  voyages  which  had  been  hi¬ 
therto  projected  or  put  in  execution,  the  moll  daring  was 
that  of  M.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jeffries  acrofs  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  which  l'eparate  England  from  France.  This 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  January,  1785,  being  a  clear 
frofty  morning,  with  a  wind,  barely  perceptible,  at  N.  N. 
W.  The  operation  of  filling  the  balloon  began  at  ten 
o’clock,  and,  at  three  quarters  after  twelve,  every  thing  was 
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•ready  for  their  departure.  At  one  o’clock  M.  Blanchard 
denred  the  boat  to  be  pulhed  off,  which  now  flood  only 
two  feet  d-iftant  from  that  precipice  fo  finely  defcribed  by 
Shakefpeare  in  his  tragedy  of  King  Lear.  As  the  balloon 
.was  fcarcely  fufficient  to  carry  two,  they  were  obliged  to 
.throw  out  all  their  ballaft  except  three  bags  of  ten  pounds 
.each;  when  they  at  laft  rofe  gently,  though  making  very 
little  way  on  account  of  there  being  fo  little  wind.  At  a 
quarter  after  one  o’clock,  the  barometer,  which  on  the 
cliff  flood  at  29-7  inches,  was  now  fallen  to.27’3,  and  the 
weather  proved  fine  and  warm.  They  had  now  a  mofl 
beautiful  profpedt  of  the  fouth  coaft  of  England,  and 
were  able  to  count  thirty-feven  villages  upon  it.  After 
palling  over  feveral  veffels,  they  found  that  the  balloon, 
at  fifty  minutes  after  one,  was  defcending,  on  which  they 
threw  cut  a  fack  and  a  half  of  ballad ;  but,  as  they  law 
that  it  dill  defcended,  and  that  with  much  greater  veloci¬ 
ty  than  before,  they  now  threw  out  all  the  ballad.  This 
dill  proving  ineffectual,  they  next  threw  out  a  parcel  of 
books  they  carried  along  with  them,  which  made  the  bal¬ 
loon  afcendjwhen  they  were  about  midway  betwixt  France 
and  England.  At  a  quarter  pad  two,  finding  themfelves 
again  defcending,  they  threw  away  the  remainder  of  their 
books,  and,  ten  minutes  after,  they  had  a  mod  enchant¬ 
ing  profpeft  of  the  French  coad.  Still,  however,  the  ma¬ 
chine  defcended;  and,  as  they  had  now  no  more  ballad, 
they  werd  fain  to  throw  away  their  provifions'  for  eating, 
the  wings  of  their  boat,  and  every  other  moveable  they 
could  ealily  fpare.  “  We  threw  away  (fays  Dr.  Jeffries) 
our  only  bottle,  which,  in  its  defcent,  cad  out  a  deant  like 
frnoke,  with  a  ruffling  noife  ;  and,  when  it  druck  the  wa¬ 
ter,  we  heard  and  felt  the  fliock  very  perceptibly  on  our 
car  and  balloon.”  All  this  proving  infufficient  to  dop  the 
defcent  of  the  balloon,  they  next  threw  out  their  anchors 
and  cords,  and  at  lad  dripped  off’  their  clothes,  fattening 
themfelves  to  certain  flings,  and  intending  to  cut  away 
the  boat  as  their  lad  refource.  They  had  now  the  fatis- 
faClion,  however,  to  find  that  they  were  riling;  and,  as 
they  palled  over  the  high  lands  between  Cape  Blanc  and 
Calais,  the  machine  rofe  very  fad,  and  carried  them  to  a 
greater  height  than  they  had  been  at  any  former  part  of 
their  voyage.  They  defcended  fafely  among  fome  trees  in 
the  fored  of  Guiennes,  where  there  was  juft  opening 
enough  to  admit  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unneceffary  to  recount  all 
the  other  aerial  voyages  that  have  been  performed  in  this 
and  other  countries ;  we  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  an 
account  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Baldwin’s  excurfion  from 
Cheder. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1785,  at  forty  minutes  pad 
one,  P.  M.  Mr.  Baldwin  afcended  from  Cheder  in  M. 
Lunardi’s  balloon.  After  traverfing,  in  a  variety  of  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  he  fird  alighted,  at  twenty-eight  minutes 
after  three,  about  twelve  miles  from  Cheder,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Frodfham  ;  then,  re-afcending  and  purfuing 
his  jexcurfion,  he  finally  landed  at  Rixton  Mofs,  five  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Wavington,  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Chef- 
ter.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  publifhed  his  Obfervations  and 
Remarks  made  during  his  voyage,  and  the  following  are 
fome  of  the  mod  important  and  curious : — “  The  fenfa- 
tion  of  afcending  is  compared  to  that  of  a  drong  p  re  flu  re 
from  the  bottom  of  the  car  upwards  againft  the  foies  of 
his  feet.  At  the  didance  of  what  appeared  to  him  feven 
miles  from  the  earth,  though  by  the  barometer  fcarcely 
a  mile  and  a  half,  he  had  a  grand  and  mod  enchanting 
view  of  the  city  of  Cheder  and  its  adjacent  places  below. 
The  river  Dee  appeared  of  a  red  colour;  the  city  very 
diminutive;  and  the  town  entirely  blue.  The  whole  ap¬ 
peared  a  perfefi  plain,  the  highed  building  having  no  ap¬ 
parent  height,  but  reduced  all  to  the  fame  level,  and  the 
whole  terredrial  profpeft  appeared  like  a  coloured  map. 
J  11ft  after  his  fird  afcent,  being  in  a  well-watered  and  mari¬ 
time  part  of  the  country,  he  oblerved  a  remarkable  and 
regular  tendency  of  the  balloon  towards  the  fea;  but 
fltprtly  after,  rifing  into  another  current  of  air,  he  efcaped 
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the  danger:  this  upper  current,  he  fays,  was  vifible  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  afcent,  by  a  lofty  found  dratum  of 
clouds  flying  in  a  fafe  direction.  The  perfpeCtive  appear¬ 
ance  of  things  to  him  was  very  remarkable.  The  lowed 
bed  of  vapour  that  fird  appeared  as  cloud  was  pure  white, 
in  detached  fleeces,  increadngas  they  rofe:  they  prefent- 
ly  coalefced,  and  formed,  as  he  expreffes  it,  a  fea  of  cot¬ 
ton,  tufting  here  and  there  by  the  action  of  the  air  in  the 
undidurbed  part  of  the  clouds.  The  whole  became  an 
extended  white  floor  of  cloud,  the  upper  furface  being 
fmooth  and  even.  Above  this  white  floor  he  obferved, 
at  great  and  unequal  diftances,  a  vad  aff’emblage  of  thun¬ 
der-clouds,  each  parcel  confiding  of  whole  acres  in  the 
denfed  form:  lie  compares  their  form  and  appearance  to 
the  finoke  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  had  confolidated 
as  it  were  into  maffes  of  fnow,  and  penetrated  through  the 
upper  furface  or  white  floor  of  common  clouds,  there  re¬ 
maining  vifible  and  at  red.  Some  clouds  had  motions  in 
flow  and  various  directions,  forming  aii  appearance  truly 
dupendous  and  majeftic.  He  endeavours  to  convey  fome 
idea  of  the  fcene  by  a  figure  in  the  annexed  plate  of  aerof- 
tatioii,  which  represents  a  circular  viqw  he  had  from  the 
car  of  the  balloon,  himfelf  being  over  the  centre  of  the 
view,  looking  down  on  the  white  floor  of  clouds,  and  fee¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Cheder  through  an  opening,  which  difco- 
vered  the  landfcape  below,  limited  by  furrounding  va¬ 
pour  to  lefs  than  two  miles  in  diameter.  The  breadth 
of  the  outer  margin  defines  his  apparent  height  in  the 
balloon  (viz.  four  miles)  above  the  white  floor  of  cloiids. 
Mr.  Baldwin  alfo  gives  a' curious  defcription  of  his  tracing 
the  fhadow  of  the  balloon  over  tops  of  volumes  of  clouds. 
At  fird  it  was  fimall,  in  fliape  and  fize  like  an  egg;  but 
foon  increafed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fun’s  dil’c,  dill 
growing  larger,  and  attended  with  a  mod  captivating  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  iris  encircling  the  whole  fhadow'  at  fome 
didance  round  it,  the  colours  of  which  were  remarkably 
brilliant.  The  regions  did  not  feel  colder,  but  father 
warmer,  than  below.  The  fun  was  hotted  to  him  when 
the  balloon  was  dationary.  The  difcharge  of  a  cannon, 
when  the  balloon  was  at  a  confiderable  height,  was  dif- 
tindlly  heard  by  the  aeronaut;  and  a  difcharge  from  the 
fame  piece,  when  at  the  height  of  thirty  yards,  fo  dif- 
turbed  him  as  to  oblige  him  for  fafety  to  lay  hold  firmly 
of  the  cords  of  the  balloon.  At  a  confiderable  height  he 
poured  down  a  pint  bottle-full  of  water;  and,  as  the  air 
did  not  oppofe  a  refidance  diffident  to  break  the  dream 
into  final  I  drops,  it  modly  fell  down  in  large  drops.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  balloon’s  track  it  was  found  much  affeft- 
ed  by  the  water  (a  circumdance  obferved  in  former  aerial 
voyages).  At  one  time  the  direction  of  the  balloon  kept 
continually  over  the  water,  going  diredly  towards  the  fea, 
fo  much  as  to  endanger  the  aeronaut ;  the  mouth  of  the 
balloon  was  opened,  and  he  in  two  minutes  defcended  in¬ 
to  an  under-current  blowing  from  the  fea :  he  kept  de¬ 
fcending,  and  landed  at  Bellair  Farm  in  Rinfley,  twelve 
miles  from  Cheder.  Here  he  lightened  his  car  by  thirty- 
one  pounds,  and,  indantly  re-afcending,  Avas  carried  intu 
the  anterior  part  of  the  country,  performing  a  number  of 
different  manoeuvres.  At  his  greated  altitude  he  found' 
his  refpiration  free  and  eafy.  Several  bladders  which  lie 
had  along  with  him  crackled  and  expanded  very  confide- 
rably.  Clouds  and  land,  as  before,  appeared  on  thp  fame 
level.  By  way  of  experiment,  he  tried  the  upper  valve 
two  or  three  times,  the  neck  of  the  balloon  being  clofe  ;. 
and  remarked,  that  the  efcape  of  the  gas  was  attended 
with  a  growling  noife  like  millftones,  but  not  near  fo 
loud.  Again,  round  the  fhadow  of  the  balloon,  on  the 
clouds,  lie  obferved  the  iris.  A  variety  of  other  circum- 
ftances, and  appearances  he  met  with,  is  fancifully  defcri¬ 
bed  ;  and  at  fifty-three  minutes  after  three  he  finally 
landed.” 

The  frequency  of  aerial  voyages,  accompanied  with 
particular  details  of  trifling  and  uninterefting  circumflan- 
ces,  and  apparently  made  with  a  view  to  promote  the  in- 
terefl  of  particular  perfons,  regardlefs  of  any  advance- 
X  x  meat 
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ment  in  knowledge,  have  now  funk  the  fcience  of  aerofta- 
tion  fo  low  in  the  opinion  of  mod:  people,  that,  before  giv¬ 
ing  any  account  ot  the  mod  proper  method  of  condructing 
thefe  machines,  it  may  (eem  neceffary  to  premife  lbme- 
thing  concerning  the  ufes  to  which  they  may  poflibly  be 
applied.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr.  Cavallo,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

“  The  fmall  balloons,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  paper, 
and  raifed  by  means  of  fpiritof  wine,  may  ferve  to  explore 
the  direction  of  the  w'inds  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  particularly  when  it  is  a  calm  below' :  they  may 
ferve  for  iignals  in  various  circumflances,  in  which  no  other 
means  can  be  ufed;  and  letters  or  other  fmall  things  may 
be  eafilv  fent  by  them,  as  for  indance  from  fltipsthat  can¬ 
not  fafely  land  on  account  of  dorms,  from  befieged  places, 
idands,  or  the  like.  The  larger  aerodatic  machines  ir.ay 
anfwer  ail  the  above-mentioned  purpofesina  better  man¬ 
ner;  and  they  may,  befides,  be  ufed  as  a  Help  to  a  perfon 
who  wants  to  afcend  a  mountain,  a  precipice,  or  to  cr.ofs  a 
river  ;  and  perhaps  one  of  thofe  machines,  tied  to  a  boat 
by  a  long  rope,  may  be,  in  feme  cafes,  a  better  fort  of  fail 
than  any  that  is  ufed  at  prefent.  The  larged  fort  of  ma¬ 
chines,  which  can  take  up  one  or  more  men,  may  evident¬ 
ly  be  fubfervient  to  various  ceconomical  and  philofophical 
purpofes.  Their  conveying  people  from  place  to  place 
with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  without  trouble,  may  be  of  effen- 
tial  ufe,  even  if  the  art  of  guiding  them  in  a  direction  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  wind  fhould  never  be  difeovered. 
By  means  of  thofe  machines  the  diape  of  certain  feas  and 
lands  may  be  better  afeertained  ;  men  may  afcend  to  the 
tops  of  mountains  they  never  vifited  before  ;  they  may  he 
carried  over  marfliy  and  dangerous  grounds  ;  they  may  by 
that  means  come  out  of  a  befieged  place,  or  an  idand  ;  and 
they  may,  in  hot  climates,  afcend  to  a  cold  region  of  the 
atmofphere,  either  to  refrefii  themfelves,  or  toobfervethe 
ice,  which  is  never  feen  below  ;  and  in  fliort,  they  may  be 
thus  taken  to  feveral  places,  to  which  human  art  hitherto 
knew  of  no  conveyance. 

“  The  philofophical  ufes,  to  which  thefe  machines  may 
be  fubfervient,  are  numerous  indeed  ;  and  it  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  hardly  any  thing  which  paffes  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere  is  known  with  preciiion,  and  that  principally  for 
w'ant  of  a  method  of  afeending  into  it.  The  formation  of 
rain,  of  tlninder-dorms,  of  vapours,  hail,  inow,  and  me¬ 
teors  in  general,  require  to  be  attentively  examined  and  af¬ 
eertained.  The  adtion  of  the  barometer,  the  refraction 
and  temperature  of  the  air  in  various  regions,  the  defeent 
of  bodies,  the  propagation  of  found,  &c.  are  fubjedts 
which  all  require  a  feries  of  obfervations  and  experiments, 
the  performance  of  which  could  never  have  been  properly 
expedted  before  the  difeovery  of  aerodatic  machines.” 

To  thofe  ufes  we  may  add  the  gratification  of  curiofity 
and  pleafure  as  a  very  drong  inducement  to  the  pradtice 
of  an  art,  in  which,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  caution, 
there  appears  not  to  be  the  fmalled  danger.  Every  one 
who  has  tried  the  experiment  tedifies,  that  the  beauty  of 
the  profpedt  afforded  by  an  afeent,  or  the  pleafure  of  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  through  the  atmofphere,  cannot  be  exceed¬ 
ed.  No  one  has  felt  the  lead  of  that  giddinefs  confequent 
Upon  looking  from  the  top  of  a  very  high  building  or  of  a 
precipice,  nor  have  they  any  of  the  ficknefs  arifing  from 
the  motion  of  a  velfel  at  fea.  Many  have  been  carried  by 
balloons  at  the  rate  of  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty,  miles  an 
hour,  without  feeling  the  lead  inconvenience,  or  even  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  wind  ;  the  reafon  of  w  hich  is,  that,  as  the  ma¬ 
chine  moves  with  nearly  the  velocity  of  the  wind  itfelf, 
they  are  always  in  a  calm,  and  without  uneafinefs.  Some 
have  apprehended  danger  from  the  electricity  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  ;  and  have  thought  that  a  droke  of  lightning, 
or  the  fmalled  cledtric  fpark,  happening  near  a  balloon, 
might  fet  fire  to  the  inflammable  air,  and  dedroy  both  the 
machine  and  the  adventurers.  Mr.  Cavallo  has  fuggeded 
feveral  confiderations  for  diminidiingapprehenfions  of  this 
kind.  Balloons  have  been  already  raifed  in  every  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  even  when  thunder  has  been  heard,  with- 
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out  injury.  In  cafe  of  danger,  the  aeronauts  may  either 
defeend  to  the  earth,  or  afcend  above  the  region  of  the 
clouds  and  thunder-dorms..  Befides,  as  balloons  are  form¬ 
ed  of  materials  that  are  not  conductors  of  electricity,  they 
are  not  likely  to  receive  drokes,  efpecially  as  by  being  en- 
compaded  with  air  they  dand  infulated.  Moreover,  in¬ 
flammable  air  by  itfelf,  or  unmixed  with  a  certain  quanti¬ 
ty  of  common  air,  will  not  bum ;  fo  that,  if  an  eledtric 
fpark  fhould  happen  to  pafs  through  the  balloon,  it  would 
not  fet  fire  to  the  inflammable  air  unlefs  a  hole  were  made 
in  the  covering. 

The  general  principles  of  aerodation  are  fo  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  thofe  of  hydrodatics,  that  it  rbay  feeni  fu perdu- 
ous  to  infid  much  upon  them.  It  is  a  fadt  univerfally 
known,  that  when  a  body  is  immerfed  in  any  fluid,  if  its 
weight  be  lefs  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that  fluid,  it  will  rife' 
to  the  furface  ;  but,  if  heavier,  it  will  fink  ;  and,  if  equal,, 
it  will  remain  in  the  place  where  it  is  left.  For  this  rea¬ 
fon  fmoke  afeends  into  the  atmofphere,  and  heated  air  ire 
that  which  is  colder.  The  afeent  of  the  latter  is  fhewn  in¬ 
ti  very  eafy  and  fatisfaCtory  manner  by  bringing  a  red-hot 
iron  under  one  of  the  feales  of  a  balance,  by  which  the 
latter  is  indantly  made  to  afcend  ;  for,  as  foon  as  the  red- 
hot  iron  is  brought  under  the  fcale,  the  hot  air  being  light¬ 
er  than  that  which  is  colder,  afeends,  and  (trikes  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  thus  impelled  upwards,  and  the  oppodte 
fcale  delcends,  as  if  a  weight  had  been  put  into  it. 

Upon  this  Ample  principle  depends  the  whole  theorv  of 
aerodation  ;  for  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether  we  render 
the  air  lighter  by  introducing  a  quantity  of  heat  into  it,  or 
inclofinga  quantity  of  gas  fpecificaliy  lighter  than  the  com¬ 
mon  atmofphere  in  a  certain  fpace  ;  both  will  afcend,  and 
for  the  fame  reafon.  A  cubic  foot  of  air,  by  the  mod  ac¬ 
curate  experiments,  has  been  found  to  weigh  about  554- 
grains,  and  to  be  expanded  by  every  degree  of  heat,  mark¬ 
ed  on  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  about  part  of  the 
whole.  By  heating  a  quantity  of  air,  therefore,  to  500 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  we  diall  juft  double  its  bulk  when- 
the  thermometer  dands  at  fifty-four  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  the  fame  proportion  we  dial!  diminifh  its  weight;  and  if 
fuch  a  quantity  of  this  hot  air  be  inclofedin  abag,  that  the- 
excefs  of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air 
weighs  more  than  the  bag  with  the  air  contained,  in  it, 
both  the  bag  and  air  will  rife  into  the  atmofphere,  and 
continue  to  do  fo  until  they  arrive  at  a  place  where  the 
external  air  is- naturally  fo  much  rarefied  that  the  weight 
becomes  equal  ;  and  here  the  whole  will  float. 

The  power  of  hot  air  in  railing  weights,  or  rather  that 
by  which  it  is  itfelf  impelled  upwards,  may  be  Ihewn  ire 
the  following  manner  :  Roll  up  a  fheet  of  paper  into  a 
conical  form,  and,  by  thrufring  a  pin  into  it,  prevent  it 
from  unrolling.  Faden  it  by  its  apex  under  one  of  the 
feales  of  a  balance  by  means  of  a  thread,  and,  having  pro¬ 
perly  counterpoifed  it  by  weights,  put  it  into  the  oppofite 
fcale;-  apply  the  flame  of  a  candle  underneath,  you  will 
indantly  perceive  the  cone  to  arife,  and  it  will  not  be 
brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  other  but  by  a  much 
greater  weight  than  thofe  who  have  never  feen  the  expe¬ 
riment  would  believe.  If  we  try  this  experiment  with 
more  accuracy,  by  getting  proper  receptacles  made  which 
contain  determinate  quantities  of  air,  we  diall  find  (hat  the 
power  of  the  heat  depends  much  more  on  the  capacity  of 
the  bag  which  contains  it  than  could  well  be  fuppofed. 
Thus,  let  a  cubical  receptacle  be  made  of  a  fmall  wooden 
frame  covered  with  paper  capable  of  containing  one  foot 
of  air,  and  let  the  power  of  a  candle  be  tried  with  this  as 
above  directed  for  the  paper  cone.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  a  certain  weight  may  be  raifed  ;  but  a  much  greater- 
one  will  be  raifed  by  having  a  receptacle  of  the  fame  kind 
which  contains  two  cubic  feet ;.  a  (till  greater  by  one  of  three- 
feet  ;  a  yet  greater  by  one  of  four  feet,  &c.  and  this  even 
though  the  very  lame  candle  be  made  ufe  of ;  nor  is  it 
known  to  what  extent  even  the  power  of  this  fmall  flame 
might  be  carried. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  in  the  aeroda¬ 
tic 
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tic  machines  conftruJted  on  Montgolfier’s  plan,  it  muft  be 
an  advantage  to  have  them  as  large  as  pofiible;  becaufe 
a  fmaller  quantity  of  tire  will  then  have  a  greater  effect  in 
railing  them,  and  the  danger  from  that  element,  which  in 
this  kind  of  machines  is  chiefly  to  be  dreaded,  will  be  in 
a  great  meafure  avoided.  On  this  fubjeft  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  as  the  cubical  contents  as  a  globe,  or  any 
other  figure  of  which  balloons  are  made,  increafe  much 
more  rapidly  than  their  furfaces,  there  muft  ultimately  be 
a  degree  of  magnitude  at  which  the  fmallett  imaginable 
heat  would  raife  any  weight  whatever.  Thus,  fuppofing 
any  aeroftatic  machine  capable  of  containing  500  cubic 
feet,  and  the  air  within  it  to  be  only  one  degree  hotter 
than  the  external  atmofphere  ;  the  tendency  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  to  rife,  even  without  the  application  of  artificial 
heat,  w  ould  be  near  an  ounce.  Let  its  capacity  be  increaf- 
ed  lixteen  times  ;  and  the  tendency  to  rife  will  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  pound,  though  this  may  be  done  without  making 
the  machine  fixteen  times  heavier  than  before.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  all  aeroftatic  machines  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  or  preferve  heat  within  them,  which  would  by 
no  means  be  imagined  by  thofe  who  have  not  made  the  ex¬ 
periment.  When  Meffrs.  Charles  and  Robert  made  their 
longed  aerial  voyage  of  150  miles,  they  had  the  curiofity 
to  try  the  temperature  of  the  air  within  their  balloon,  in 
comparifen  with  that  of  the  external  atmofphere;  and  at 
this  time  they  found,  that,  w'hen  the  external  atmofphere 
was  63°,  the  thermometer  within  the  balloon  flood  at  1040. 
Such  a  difference  of  temperature  mud  have  given  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  magnitude  which  carried  them  a  confiderable 
afcending  power  independent  of  any  other  caufe,  as  it 
amounted  to  forty-one  grains  on  every  cubic  foot  ;  and 
therefore  in  a  machine  containing  50,000  fuch  feet  would 
have  been  almod  200  pounds.  Hence  we  may  eafily  ac¬ 
count  for  what  happened  at  Dijon,  and  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Morveau.  “  A  balloon,  intended  to  be  filled  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  being  completed,  w'as,  by  wray  of  trial,  filled 
with  common  air,  and  in  that  date  expofed  to  the  atmof¬ 
phere.  Now  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed  a  fimilar  obfer- 
vationhad  been  made  before,  that  the  air  within  the  bal¬ 
loon  was  much  hotter  than  the  circumambient  air:  the 
thermometer  in  the  former  flood  at  120°;  whereas  in  the 
latter,  even  when  the  fun  (hone  upon  it,  the  thermometar 
ftood  at  84°.  This  (hewed  a  condderable  degree  of  rare¬ 
faction  within  the  balloon  ;  and  confequennly  it  was  fuf- 
peiled,  that,  by  means  of  this  rarefaction  alone,  efpecially 
if  it  were  to  increafe  a  little,  the  balloon  might  afcend. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  about  noon,  the  wind,  being  rather 
ftrong,  agitated  the  balloon  fo  that  two  men  were  employ¬ 
ed  to  take  care  of  it ;  but,  notwithdanding  all  their  endea¬ 
vours,  it  efcaped  from  its  confinement ;  and,  lifting  up 
about  dxty-five  pounds  weight  of  cords,  equatorial  circle, 
&c.  rofe  many  feet  high,  and,  palling  over  feme  houfes, 
went  to  the  diftance  of  250  yards,  where  at  length  it  was 
properly  fecured.'’ 

'1  his  difference  between  the  external  and  internal  heat, 
being  fo  very  condderable,  muft  have  a  great  influence 
upon  aeroftatic  machines,  and  will  undoubtedly  influence 
thofe  filled  with  inflammable  air  as  well  as  the  other  kind. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  the  fliort  time  which  many  aerial 
voyagers  have  been  able  to  continue  in  the  atmofphere 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  want  of  a  method  of  preferv- 
ing  this  internal  heat.  It  may  naturally  be  fuppofed,  and 
indeed  it  has  always  been  found,  that  balloons,  in  palling 
through  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  acquire  a 
very  condderable  quantity  of  moiflure,  not  only  from  the 
rain  or  fnow.  they  fometimes  meet  with,  but  even  from  the 
dew  and  vapour  which  conderrfe  upon  them.  On  this  an 
evaporation  will  inftantly  take  place  ;  and,  as  it  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  thisoperation  to  produce  a  very  violent  cold,  the 
internal  heat  of  the  balloon  muft  be  foon  exhaufted  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  fpecifically  heavier  than  the 
common  atmofphere,  and  conlequentlv  defcend  in  a  much 
Ihortertime  than  it  would  have  done  by  the  mere  lofs  of 
air.  To  this  in  all  probability  we  are  to  afcribe  the  de- 
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fcent  of  the  balloon  which  carried  Meffrs.  Blanchard  and 
Jeffries  ;  and  which  feemed  fo  extraordinary  to  many  peo¬ 
ple,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  an  imagi¬ 
nary  attraction  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  folve 
the  phenomenon.  This  fuppofition  is  rejected  by  Mr. 
Cavallo  ;  who  explains  the  matter,  by  remarking,  that,  in 
two  former  voyages  made  with  the  fame  machine,  it  could 
not  long  fupport  two  men  in  the  atmofphere  ;  fo  that  we 
had  no  occafion  to  wonder  at  its  weaknefs  on  this  occafion. 

“  As  for  its  ridng  higher  (fays  he)  juft  when  it  got  over 
the  land,  that  may  be  eafily  accounted  for.  In  the  firft 
place,  the  travellers  threw  out  their  clothes  juft  about. that 
time  ;  fecondly,  in  confequence  of  the  wind’s  then  increas¬ 
ing,  the  balloon  travelled  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  it 
had  done  whilft  over  the  fea  ;  which  increafe  of  velocity 
leffened  its  tendency  to  defcend:  beddes  which,  the  vicif- 
fitudes  of  heat  and  cold  may  produce  a  very  condderable 
efteCt;  for,  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  air  over  the  land  was 
colder  than  that  over  the  fea,  the  balloon.,  coming  into  the 
latter  from  the  former,  continued  to  be  hotter  than  the 
circumambient  air  for  feme  time  after  ;  and  confequently, 
it  was  comparatively  much  lighter  w'hen  in  the  cold  air 
over  the  land  than  when  in  the  hotter  air  over  the  fea;, 
hence  it  floated  eader  in  the  former  than  it  did  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  cafe.” 

It  feems  indeed  very  probable,  that  there  was  fomething 
uncommon  in  the  cafe  of  M.  Blanchard’s  balloon  while 
pafling  over  the  fea  ;  for,  as  it  rofe  higher  after  reaching 
the  land  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  voyage,  and  like- 
wife  carried  them  to  the  diftance  over  land  more  than  half 
of  that  which  they  hadpaffed  over  water,  we  can  fcarcely 
avoid  fuppodng,  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  defcend  when 
over  the  water  more  than  when  over  land,  independent  of 
any  lofs  of  air.  Now',  it  does  not  appear  that  the  air  over 
the  fea  is  at  all  warmer  than  that  above  land  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fuperior  re¬ 
flective  power  of  the  land  renders  the- atmofphere  above  it 
warmer  than  the  fea  can  do  :  but  it  is  very  natural  to  f  up¬ 
pofe,  that  the  air  above  the  fea  is  more  moift  than  that 
above  land ;  and  confequently,  by  letting  fell  its  moiflure 
upon  the  balloon  muff  have  occafioned  an  evaporation:  that 
would  deprive  the  machine  of  its  internal  heat,  which  it 
would  partly  recover  after  it  entered  the  warmer  and  drier 
atmofphere  over  land. 

We  ffiall  now  proceed  to  the  conftruflion  of  aeroftatic 
machines  ;  of  which  the  fmaller  are  only  for  amufement, 
or  fomq  flight  experiments,  and  are  very  eafily  made.  As 
in  all  of  them,  however,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
have  the  weight  as  little  as  pofiible,  the  fliape  becomes  an 
object  of  great  confideration.  For  this  purpofe  a  fpheri- 
cal  figure  has  been  mathematically  demonftrated  to  be  the1 
bell ;  as  capable  of  containing  a  greater  quantity  under  a 
fmaller  furface  than  any  other.  Thus  a  perfect  fphere- 
contains  lefs  furface  in  proportion  to  its  folidity  than  a 
fpheroid  ;  a  fpheroid  lefs  than  a  cylinder  ;  the  latter  lefi 
than  a  cube  ;  and  a  cube  (till  lefs  than  a  parallelopiped. 
In  all  cafes,  therefore,  where  we  can  fill  the  whole  capa¬ 
city  of  the  balloon  with  air  equally  light,  the  fpherical 
figure  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  ;  and  this  holds' 
good  with  regard  to  all  inflammable-air  balloons,  whether 
their  fize  be  great  or  final! ;  but  in  the  rarefied-air  ones, 
where  the  under  part  muft  neceffarily  be  much  colder  than 
the  upper,  the  globular  fliape  feems  not  fo  proper.  An 
inverted  cone,  or  truncated  pyramid,  with  the  fmaller 
part  undermoft,  feems  then  to  be  moff  proper,  as  it  allows 
the  heated  air  (which  has  a  great  tendency  to  expand  as 
well  as  to  afcend)  to  collect  in  the  wide  part  at  the  top,, 
while  the  ufelefs  furface  in  the  low'er  part,  and  w  hich,  in 
any  other  figure,  would  contain  only  the  colderand  heavier 
air,  is  thus  thrown  afide.  I  i  feCt  it  has  been  found,  that 
aeroftatic  machines,  raifed  by  means  of  rarefied  air, 
w  hen  made  of  the  fliape  of  a  parallelopiped,  or  even  one 
deviating  (till  more  from  the  fhape  of  a  globe,  have  anfwer- 
ed  the  purpofe  as  well  as  they  could  have  been  fuppofed 
to  do,  had  ever  fo  much  care  been  taken  in  forming 
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them  exactly  to  that  lhape.  The  very  firfl  machine  made 
by  M.  Montgolfier  was  in  form  of  a  parallelepiped  ;  and, 
though  it  contained  only  forty  cubic  feet,  fhewed  a  very 
confiderable  power  of  afeent.  A  very  large  one,  feventy 
four  feet  high,  which  M.  Montgolfier  had  defignedto  ex¬ 
hibit  before  the  royal  family,  had  the  middle  part  of  it 
prifmatic  for  about  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet ;  its  top 
was  a  pyramid  of  twenty-nine  feet ;  and  its  lower  part  was 
a  truncated  cone  of  near  twenty  feet.  It  weighed  1000 
pounds;  and,  notwithftanding  its  fnape,  in  a  very  fhort 
time  manifefted  a  power  of  afeent  equal  to  500  pounds. 
Another  aeroliatic  machine  of  a  final  1  lize,  but  of  the 
figure  of  a  parallelopiped,  being  fuffered  to  afeend  with 
thirty  (heets  of  oiled  paper  fixed  in  a  wire  frame,  and  fet 
on  fire,  rofe  to  a  great  height,  and  in  twenty-two  minutes 
could  not  be  feen.  It  feems  therefore,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  fiiape  of  thefe  machines,  it  is  by  no  means  necellary 
to  adhere  rigidly  to  that  of  a  fpliere  ;  but  that  any  oblong 
formanfwers  very  well. 

For  experimental  purpofes,  botli  the  inflammable  and 
rarefied  air-balloons  may  be  made  of  paper  ;  the  former 
being  made  of  that  kind  called  thin  pcjl,  varnifhed  over 
with  linfeed-oil ;  the  latter  eitiier  of  that  or  any  other 
kind,  without  varnifli.  In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
burning,  however,  it  has  been  propofed  to  impregnate 
the  paper  of  which  thefe  fmall  rarefied-air  balloons  are 
made  with  folution  of  fal-ammoniac,  allum,  or  fome  other 
fait;  but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  neceffary.  Thofe  filled 
with  inflammable  air  have  been  made  of  gold-beaters  flein 
or  peeled  bladders  ;  but  the  cheaper  material  of  paper  is 
undoubtedly  preferable. 

For  aeroftatic  machines  of  a  larger  fize,  the  material 
univerfally  employed  is  varnifhed  (ilk  ;  and,  for  thofe  of 
the  rarefied-air  kind,  linen  painted  over  with  fome  fize 
colour,  or  lined  with  paper.  The  belt  varnifh  for  an  in¬ 
flammable-air  balloon  is  that  made  with  bird-lime,  and  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Faujas  de  Saint- Fond,  in  a  treatife 
publifhed  on  the  fubjedi.  The  following  is  his  method  of 
preparing  it  :  “  Take  one  pound  of  bird-lime,  put  it  into 
a  new  proper  earthen  pot  that  can  refift  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  for  about  one  hour,  viz.  till  it  ceafes  to  crac¬ 
kle  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  till  it  is  fo  far  boiled, 
as  that  a  drop  of  it  being  let  fall  upon  the  fire  will  burn  : 
then  pour  upon  it  a  pound  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  ftirring 
it  at  the  fame  time  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  and  keeping  the 
pot  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  flame,  left  the  vapour  of 
this  effential  oil  fhould  take  fire.  After  this,  let  it  boil 
for  about  fix  minutes  longer;  then  pour  upon  the  whole 
three  pounds  of  boiling  oil  of  nuts,  linfeed,  or  poppy, 
rendered  drying  by  means  of  litharge  ;  dir  it  well,  let  it 
boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  the  varnifh  is 
made.  After  it  has  refted  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
fediment  has  gone  to  the  bottom,  decant  it  into  another 
pot ;  and,  when  you  want  to  ufe  it,  warm,  and  apply  it  with 
a  flat  brufh  upon  the  (ilk  fluff,  whilft  that  is  kept  well 
flretched.  One  coat  of  it  may  be  fufficient ;  but,  if  two 
are  necellary,  it  will  be  proper -to  give  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  filk,  and  to  let  them  dry  in  the  open  air  while  the  filk 
remains  extended.” 

Mr.  Cavallo  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing 
this  varnifh,  which  he  prefers  to  that  of  M.  de  St.  Fond: 
— “  In  order  to  render  linfeed-oil  drying,  boil  it  with  two 
ounces  of  faccharum  faturni  and  three  ounces  of  litharge, 
for  every  pint  of  oil,  till  the  oil  hasdiffolved  them,  which 
will  be  accomplifhed  in  half  an  hotir  ;  then  put  a  pound  of 
bird-lime  and  half  a  pint  of  the  drying  oil  into  a  pot  (iron 
.or  copper  pots  are  the  fafefl  for  this  purpofe),  the  capacity 
of  which  may  be  equal  to  about  one  gallon,  and  let  it  boil 
very  gently  over  a  flow  charcoal,  fire  till  the  bird-lime  cea¬ 
fes  to  crackle,  which  will  be  in  about  half  or  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour;  then  pour  upon  it  two  pints  and  a  half 
more  of  drying  oil,  and  let  it  boil  for  one  hour  longer, 
ftirring  it  very  frequently  with  an  iron  or  wooden  fpatula. 
As  the  varnifh,  whilft  boiling,  and  efpecially  when  it  is 
.nearly  done,  fwells  very  much,  care  fhould  be  had  to  re¬ 


move,  in  thofe  cafes,  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and  to'replace 
it  when  the  varnifh  fubfides,  otherwife  it  will  boil  over. 
Whilft  the  fluff  is  boiling,  the  operator  fhould,  from  time 
to  time,  examine  whether  che  varnifh  has  boiled  enough ; 
which  is  thus  known  : — Take  fome  of  it  upon  the  blade  of 
a  knife,  and  then,  after  rubbing  the  blade  of  another  knife 
upon  it,  feparatethe  knives;  and'  when,  on  this  feparation, 
the  'varnifli  begins, to  form  threads  between  the  two,  you 
may  conclude  that  it  is  done  ;  and,  without  lofing  time,  it 
mu  ft  be  removed  from  the  fire.  When  it  is  almofl,  though 
not  quite,  cold,  add  about  an  equal  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
turpentine :  mix  it  well  together,  and  let  it  reft  till  the 
next  day;  when,  having  warmed  it  a  little,  drain  and  bot¬ 
tle  it.  If-it  is  too  thick,  add  fome  more  fpirit  of  turpen¬ 
tine.  When  this  varnifh  is  laid  upon  the  filk,  the  fluff 
fhould  be  made  perfectly  dry,  and  flretched  ;  fo  that  the 
varnifh,  which  ought  to  be  ufied  lukewarm,  may  fill  up  the 
pores  of  the  fluff.  The  varnifh  fhould  be  laid  once  Very 
thin  upon  one  fide  of  the  fluff ;  and,  about  twelve  hours 
after,  two  other  coats  of  it  fhould  be  laid  on,  one  on  each 
fide  ;  and,  twenty-four  hours  after,  the  filk  may  be  ufed, 
though,  in  cold  weather,  it  may  be  left  to  dry  fome  time 
longer.”  ■ 

Much  has  been  faid  in  France  of  their  elaftic  gum- 
varnifh,  and  its  compofition  kept  a  fecret  ;  but  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win,  alter  many  expenfive  trials,  declares  to  the  world 
what  he  confiders  as  the  fecret;  and  it  is  merely  this: 
“Take  any  quantity  of  caoutchouc,  as  two  ounces  averdu- 
pois  ;  cut  it  into  fmall  bits  with  a  pair  of  feiffars;  put  a 
flrong  iron  ladle  (like  that  ufed  by  plumbers)  over  a  com¬ 
mon  pitcoal  or  other  fire.  The  fire  mud  be  gentle,  glow¬ 
ing,  and  without  fmoke.  When  the  ladle  is  hot,  much 
below  a  recTheat,  put  a  (ingle  bit  into  the  ladle.  If  black 
fmoke  i flues,  it  will  prefently  flame  and  difappear,  or  it 
will  evaporate  without  flame:  the  ladle  is  then  too  hot. 
When  the  ladle  is  lefs  hot,  put  in  a  fecond  bit,  which  will 
produce  a  white  fmoke.  This  white  fmoke  will  continue 
during  the  operation,  and  evaporate  the  caoutchouc  : 
therefore  no  time  is  to  be  loft ;  but  little  bits  are  to  be  put 
in,  a  few  at  a  time,  till  the  whole  are  melted.  It  fhould  be 
continually  and  gently  ftirred  with  an  iron  or  brafs  fpoon. 
Two  pounds  or  one  quart  of  the  belt  drying  oil  (or  of  raw 
linfeed-oil,  which,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  neat’s- 
footoil,  has  flood  a  month,  or  not  fo  long,  on  a  lump  of 
quick-lime,  to  make  it  more  or  lefs  drying),  is  to  be 
put  into  the  melted  caoutchouc,  and  ftirred  till  hot,  and 
the  whole  poured  into  a  glazed  velfel,  through  a  coarfe 
gauze  or  fine  fieve.  When  fettled  and  clear,  which  will 
be  in  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  either  hot  or 
cold.”  Mr.  Baldwin  is  not  at  liberty,  he  obferves,  to 
publifh  the  art  of  laying  on  the  varnifli;  but  fays,  that  it 
conlifts  in  making  no  inteftine  motion  in  the  varnifh,  which 
would  create  minute  bubbles  ;  that  therefore  brufhes  are 
improper.  Mr.  Blanchard’s  method  of  maki ng elaftic gum- 
varnilh  for  the  filk  of  a  balloon,  is  the  following  :  “  Dif- 
folve  elaftic  gum  (caoutchouc)  cut  fmall  in  five  times  its 
weight  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  by  keeping  them  fome  days 
together;  then  boil  one  ounce  of  this  folution  in  eight- 
ounces  of  drying  linfeed-oil  for  a  few  minutes;  laftly, 
(train  it.  It  muft  be  ufed  warm.”  The  pieces  of  filk  for 
the  balloon. mult  be  cut  out  of  a  proper  fize,  according  to 
the  dimenfions,  after  the  varnifh  is  diffidently  dry.  They 
may  be  joined  by  laying  about  half  an  inch. of  the  edge  of 
one  piece  over  the  edge  of  the  other,  and  fewing  them  by 
a  double  ditching.  Mr.  Blanchard  ufes  expeditioufly  the 
following  method.  He  lays  about  half  an  inch  of  the  edge 
of  one  piece  flat  over  the  edge  of  the. other,  and  paffes  a 
Hot  iron  over  it ;  in  doing  which  a  piece  of  paper  ought  to 
be  laid  both  under  and  over  the  filk.  The  joining  may 
be  rendered  more  fecure  by  running  it  with  a  filk  thread, 
and  flicking  a  ribband  over  it.  The  ribbands  laid  over 
feams  may  be  duck  with  common  glue,  provided  the  var¬ 
nifh  of  the  filk  is  properly  dried.  When  the  glue  is  quite 
dry,  the  ribbands  fhould  be  varnilhed  over,  to  prevent  their 
being  unglued  by  the  rain. 
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'fhe  bed:  method  of  cutting  the  pieces  of  filk  that  are 
to  form  a  balloon,  is  to  defcribe  a  pattern  of  wood  pr  ftifF 
card -paper,  and  then  to  cut  the  (ilk  upon  it.  In  cutting 
the  pieces  after  fuch  pattern,  care  Ihould  be  taken  to 
leave  tliem  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  all  round  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  pattern,  which  will  be  taken  up  by  the  feams 
in  joining. 

To  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon  there  fhould  be  adapt¬ 
ed,  and  well  fitted  in,  a  valve  opening  inwards;  to  w  hich 
Ihould  be  fattened  a  firing  palling  through  a  hole  made  in 
a  fmall  piece  of  round  wood  fixed  in  the  low'd!  part  of 
the  balloon  oppofite  to  the  valve,  the  end  of  this  firing 
fattened  in  the  car  below,  fo  that  the  aeronaut  may  open 
the  valve  when  occation  requires.  The  aftion  of  this 
valve  is  effedted  by  a  round  brafs  plate,  having  a  round 
hole  about  two  or  three  inches  diameter,  covered  on  both 
fides  with  ftrong  fmooth  leather.  On  the  infide  there  is  a 
(butter  of  brafs,  covered  with  leather,  which  ferves  to 
clofe  the  hole,  being  about  two  inches  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  hole.  It  is  fattened  to  the  leather  of  the  plate, 
and  by  a  fpring,  which  need  not  be  very  firong,  it  is  kept 
again!!  the  hole.  The  elafticity  of  the  gas.itfelf  will  help 
to  keep  it  (hut.  To  this  flnitter  the  firing  is  fattened,  by 
which  it  is  occafionally  opened  for  the  efcape  of  the  gas. 
A  fmall  firing  or  other  fecurity  Ihould  be  fixed  to  the 
flnitter  and  the  plate,  fo  as  not  to  admit  the  flnitter  to  be 
opened  beyond  a  certain  fafe  difiance.  To  the  lower  part 
of  the  balloon  two  pipes  fhould  be  fixed,  made  of  the  fame 
fluff  as  the  envelope  ;  fix  inches  diameter  for  a  balloon  of 
thirty  feet,  and  proportionabiy  larger  for  balloons  of  a 
greater  capacity.  They  muft  be  long  enough,  for  the  car. 
For  balloons  of  eighteen  feet  and.lefs  diameter,  one  neck 
or  pipe  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  pipes  are  the  apertures 
through  which  the  inflammable  gas  is  introduced  into  the 
balloon. 

The  car  or  boat  is  befi  made  of  wicker-work,  covered 
with  leather,  and  well  painted  or  varnifhed  over;  and  the 
proper  .method  of  fufpending  it,  is  by  ropes  proceeding 
from  the  net  which  goes  over  the  balloon.  This  net 
Ihould  be  formed  to  the  Ihape  of  the  balloon,  and  fall 
down  to  the  middle  of  it,  with  various  cords  proceeding 
from  it  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  about  two  feet  be¬ 
low  the  balloon ;  and  from  that  circle  other  ropes  Ihould 
go  to  the  edge  of  the  boat.  This  circle  may  be  made  of 
wood,  or  of  leveral  pieces  of  (lender  cane  bound  together. 
The  melhes  of  the  net  may  be  fmall  at  top,  againft  which 
part  of  the  balloon  the  inflammable  air  exerts  the  greateft 
force;  and  increafe  in  fize  as  they  recede  from  the  top. 
A  hoop  has  fometimes  been  applied  round  the  middle  of 
the  balloon  to  fallen  the  net.  This,  though  not  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary,  is  befi  made  of  pieces  of  cane  bound  toge¬ 
ther,  and  covered  with  leather. 

With  regard  to  the  rarefied-air  machines,  Mr.  Cavallo 
recommends  firft  to  foak  the  cloth  in  a  folution  of  fal  am¬ 
moniac  and  common  fize,  ufing  one  pound  of  each  to  eve- 
jy  gallon  of  water;  and,  when  the  clotii  is  quite  dry,  to 
paint  it  over  in  the  infide  with  feme  earthy  colour,  and 
firong  fize  or  glue.  When  this  paint  has  dried  perfectly, 
it  will  then  be  proper  to  varnilh  it  with  oily  varnilh,  which 
might  dry  before  it  could  penetrate  quite  through  the 
cloth.  Simple  drying  linfeed  oil  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
as  well  as  any,  provided  it  be  not  very  fluid. 

It  now  only  remains  to  give  fome  account  of  the  me¬ 
thod  by  which  aeroftatic  machines  may  be  filled  with 
their  proper  gas,  in  order  to  give  them  their  power  of  af- 
cending  into  the  atmofphere ;  and  here  we  are  enabled  to 
determine  with  much  greater  precifion  concerning  the  in¬ 
flammable  air-balloons  than  the  others.  With  regard  to 
them,  a  primary  confideration  is,  the  mod  proper  method 
of  procuring  the  inflammable  air.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
various  ways,  as  has  been  fhewn  under  the  article  Aero¬ 
logy.  But  the  moft  advantageous  methods  are,  by  ap¬ 
plying  acids  to  certain  metals;  by  exppfing animal,  vege¬ 
table,  and  fome  mineral,  fubftances,  in  a  clofe  veil’d  to  a 
Vol.  I.  No,  ii. 
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firong  fire;  or  by  tranfmitting  the  Vapour  of  certain  flu¬ 
ids  through  red-hot  tubes. 

In  the  firfi  of  thefe  methods,  iron,  zinc,  and  vitriolic 
acid,  are  the  materials  moft  generally  tifed.  The  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  muft  be  diluted  by  five  or  fix  parts  of  water.  Iron 
may  be  expefited  to  yield  in  the  common  way  1700  .times 
its  own  bulk  of  gas;  or  one  cubic  foot  of  inflammable 
air  to  be  produced  by  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  iron,  the 
like  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  twenty-two  ounces  and 
a  half  of  water.  Six  ounces  of  zinc,  an  equal  weight  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  thirty  ounces  of  water,  are  neceflary 
for  producing  the  fame  quantity  of  gas.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
per  to  life  the  turnings  or  chippings  of  great  pieces  of 
iron,  as  of  cannon,  &c.  than  the  filings  of  that  metal,  be- 
caufe  the  heat  attending  the  eftervelcerrce  will  be  dimi- 
niftied;  and  tire  diluted  acid  will  pafs  more  readily  thro’ 
the  interftices  of  the  turnings  when  they  are  heaped  toge¬ 
ther,  than  through  the  tilings,  which  (tick  clofer  to  one 
another.  The  weight  of  the  inflammable  air  thus  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  acid  of  vitriol,  is,  in  the  common  way 
of  ■procuring  it,  generally  one-feventh  part  of  the  weight 
of  common  air;  but,  with  the  neceflary  precautions  for 
philofophical  experiments,  lefs  than  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  of- common  air.  Two  other  forts  of  elaftic  fluids 
are  fometimes  generated  with  the  inflammable  air.  Thefe 
may  be  feparated  from  it  by  palling  the  inflammable  air 
through  water  in  which  quick-litne  has  been  dilfolved. 
The  water  will  abforb  thefe  fluids,  cool  the  inflammable 
air,  and  prevent  its  over-heating  the  balloon  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  it. 

Inflammable  air  may  be  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  by  the  action  of  firC/On  various  fubftances ;  but  the 
gas  which  thefe  yield  is  not  fo  light  as  that  produced  by 
the  effervefcence  of  acids  and  metals.  The  fubftances 
proper  to  be  ufed  in  this  way  are,  pit-coal,  afphaltuni, 
amber,  rock-oil,  and  other  minerals ;  wood,  and  efpecially 
oak,  camphor-oil,  fpirit  of  wine,  ether,  and  animal  fub- 
ftances,  which  yield  air  in  different  degrees,  and  of  vari¬ 
ous  fpecifi.c  gravities;  but  pit-coal  is  the  preferable  fub- 
ftance.  A  pound  of  this  expofed  to  a  red  heat  yields 
about  three  cubic  feet  of  inflammable  air,  which,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  palfed  through  water  or  not,  weighs  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  common  air.  Dr.  Prieftley  found 
that  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  will  yield  fix  or  (even 
times  more  inflammable  air  when  the  fire  is  fuddenly  in- 
creafed  than  when  it  is  gently  raifed,  though  it  be  after¬ 
wards  made  very  firong.  Mr.  Cavallo  obferves,  that  the 
various  fubftances  above  enumerated  generally  yield  all 
their  inflammable  air  in  about  one  hour’s  time.  The  ge¬ 
neral  method  is,  to  inclofe  the  fubftances  in  iron  or  earth¬ 
en  veflcls,  and  thus  expofe  them  to  a  ftrong  fire  fufficient 
to  make  the  veflels  red-hot :  the  inflammable  air  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  aperture  of  the  veflel  is  received  into  a  tube 
or  refrigeratory,  and,  palling  through  the  tube  or  w'orm, 
is  at  laft  collected  in  a  balloon  or  other  veflel.  A  gun- 
barrel  has  often  been  ufed  for  eflays  of  this  kind.  The 
fubftance  is  put  into  it  fo  as  to  fill  fix  or  eight  inches  of  its 
lowed  part,  the  remainder  filled  with  dry  land:  a  tube, 
adapted  to  the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  is  brought  into  a  ba¬ 
ton  of  water  under  an  inverted  receiver ;  a.nd,  the  part  of 
the  harps!  containing  the  fubftance  being  put  into  the  fire 
and  made  red-hot,  the  inflammable  air  is  collected  in  the 
inverted  receiver.  As  the  gun-barrel  cannot  ferve  for 
producing'a  large  quantity  of  inflammube  air,  Mr.  Ca¬ 
vallo  recommends,  as  the  moft  advantageous  Ihape,  the 
following  contrivance  : — Let  the  veil'd  be  made  ot  clay,  or 
rather  of  iron,  in  the  ftiape  of  a  Florence  fialk,  fome  what 
larger,  and  whofe  neck  is  longer  and  larger.  Put  the 
fubftance  to  be  ufed  into  this  veflel,  fo  as  to  fill  about  four- 
fifths  or  lefs  of  its  cavity.  If  the  fubftance  is  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  (well  much  by  the  aCtion  of  the  fire,  lute  a 
tube  of  brafs,  or  firft  a  brafs  and  then  a  leaden  tube,  to 
the  heck  of  the  veil'd;  and  let  the  end  of  the  tube  be 
rounded,  fo  that  going  into  the  water  of  a  tub,  it  may 
Y  y  terminate 
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jerminate  under  a  fort  of  inverted  veflel,  to  the  upper 
<iperture  of  which  the  balloon  is  adapted.  Things  thus 
prepared,  if  the  lower  part  of  the  veflel  be  put  into  the 
4ire,  and  made  red-hot,  the  inflammable  air  produced 
will  come  out  of  the  tube,  and,  pafling  through  the  wa¬ 
iter,  will  at  laft  enter  into  the  balloon.  Previous  to  the 
operation,  as  a  confiderable  quantity  of  common  air  re¬ 
mains  in  the  inverted  veflel,  which  it  is  more  proper  to 
expel,  the  veflel  (hould  have  a  flop-cock,  through  which 
the  common  air  may  be  flicked  out,  and  the  water  afeend 
as  high  as  the  flop-cock.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  fire 
ufed  in  this  procefs  be  at  a  fufficient  diflance,  othenvife 
it  may  happen  to  fire  the  inflammable  air. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  inflammable  air  was  late¬ 
ly  difeovered  by  M.  Lavoilier,  and  alfo  by  Dr.  Priefiley. 
M.  Lavoilier  made  the  fleam  of  boiling  water  pafs  through 
the  barrel  of  a  gun,  kept  yed-hot  by  burning  coals.  Dr. 
Priefiley  ufes,  .inftead  of  the  gun-barrel,  a  tube  of  red- 
hot  brafs,  upon  which  the  fleam  of  water  has  no  effect, 
and  which  he  fills  with  the  pieces  of  iron  which  are  fepa- 
rated  in  the  boring  of  cannon.  By  this  method  he  ob¬ 
tains  an  inflammable  air,  the  fpecific  gravity  ot  which  is 
to  that  of  common  air  as  one  to  thirteen.  In  this  method, 
not  yet  indeed  reduced  to  general  practice,  a  tube  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  three 
feet  long,  .is  filled  with  iron-turnings;  then  the  neck  of  a 
retort,  or  dole  boiler,  is  luted  to  one  of  its  ends,  and  the 
worm  of  a  refrigeratory  is  adapted  to  its  other  extremity. 
The  middle  part  of  the  tube  is  then  furrounded  with  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  fo  as  to  keep  about  one  foot  in  length  of  it  red- 
hot,  and  a  fire  is  always  made  under  the  retort  or  boiler 
fufficient  to  make  the  water  boil  with  vehemence.  In  this 
procefs  a  confiderable  quantity  of  inflammable  air  comes 
out  of  the  worm  of  the  refrigeratory.  It  is  faid  that  iron 
yields  one  half  more  air  by  this  means  than  by  the  action 
of  vitriolic  acid. 

For  filling  large  balloons,  a  greater  apparatus  is  necef- 
fary;  and  t lie  only  materials  that  can,  with  any  certainty 
of  fuccefs,  be  employed  for  producing  the  proper  gas, 
are,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  iron  filings  or  turnings. 

It  has  indeed  been  recommended  to  ufe  zinc  inftead  of 
iron-filings,  becaufe  white  vitriol,  the  fait  produced  by 
the  union  of  tire  vitriolic  acid  and  zinc,  is  much  more  va¬ 
luable  than  the  green  fort  produced  by  the  union  ot  the 
fame  acid  with  iron.  But  though  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
cafe,  it  will  as  certainly  be  found,  upon  trial,  that  the  fu- 
perior  price  of  the  zinc  will  be  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  all  the  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  the  addi¬ 
tional  price  of  the  white  vitriol.  For  a  balloon  of  thirty 
feet  diameter,  Mr.  Cavallo  recommends  3900  pounds  of 
iron -turnings,  as  much  oil  of  vitriol,  and  19,500 pounds 
of  water.  Thefe  proportions,  however,  appear  too  great 
with  refpeft  to  the  acid  and  metal,  and  too  little  with  re- 
JpetSf  to  the  water.  Oil  of  vitriol  will  not  exert  its  power 
upon  iron  unlefs  it  be  diluted  with  five  or  fix  times  its 
quantity  of  water;  in  which  cafe,  a  much  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  both  acid  and  metal  will  ferve.  M.  Lunardi,  who 
from  the  number  of  his  voyages  had  certainly  much  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  aeroftation,  filled  his  balloon  with  about 
aooo  pounas_of  iron,  as  much  vitriolic  acid,  and  12,000 

fiounds  of  water.  The  iron  was  placed  in  his  vefiels  in 
ayers,  with  ftraw  between  them,  in  order  to  increafe  the 
furface.  His  apparatus  was  not  materially  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Cavallo,  and  is  reprefented  in  the  plate,  where 
there  are  two  tubs,  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and  near¬ 
ly  two  feet  deep,  inverted  in  large  tubs  filled  with  water. 
In  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  inverted  tubs  a  hole  is  made, 
and  a  tube  of  tin  adapted,  which  is  about  feven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  feven  or  eight  long.  To  thefe  tubes  the 
(liken  ones  of  the  balloon  are  tied.  Round  each  of  the 
tubs,  five,  fix,  or  more,  ftrong  cafks  are  placed  ;  in  the 
top  of  each  two  holes  are  made,  and  to  one  of  thefe  holes 
a  tin  tube  is  adapted,  and  fo  ftiaped,  that,  pafling  through 
the  water,  it  may  terminate  with  its  aperture  under  the 
inverted  tub.  The  other  hole  of  thefe  cafks  ferves  for 
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the  introduction  of  materials,  and  is  flopped  with  a  wood¬ 
en  plug,  When  the  balloon  is  to  be  filled,  put  the- net 
over  it,  and  let  it  be  fufpended  in  the  centre  ;  and,  having- 
expelled  all  the  common  air  from  it,  let  the  filken  tubes 
be  faftened  round  the  tin  ones,  and,  the  materials  being 
put  into  the  cafks,  the  inflammable  air,  pafling  into  the 
balloon,  will, foon  diftend,  and  render  it  capable  of  fup- 
porting  itfelf;  after  which  the  rope  may  be  flipped  off. 
As  the  balloon  continues  to  be  filled,  the  net  is  adjufted 
properly  round  it,  and  the  boat,  being  placed  between  the 
two  lets  of  calks,  is  faftened  to  the  hoop,  with  every  thing 
elfe  that  is  required  to  be  fen't  up,  as  ballad,  inflniments, 
&c.  At  laft,  when  the  balloon  is  little  more  than  three- 
quarters  full,  the  filken  tubes  are  feparated  from  the  tin 
ones  of  the  inverted  tubs,  and,  their  extremities  being 
tied  up,  are  placed  in  the  boat.  Laftly,  the  aeronauts 
being  feated  in  the  boat,  the  lateral  ropes  are  flipped  off, 
and  the  machine  is  abandoned  to  the  air.  This  apparatus 
was  at  laft  reduced  by  M.  Lunardi  to  its  utmoft  fimplicity, 
by  ufing  only  two  large  cafks,  and  fuffering  the  vapour  to 
go  into  thebatloon  without  pafling  through  water.  Thus, 
his  balloon  w  as  filled  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  when,  by 
the  former  method,  it  had  required  two  hours  at  lead:. 
The  finking  of  his  caffs  in  the  ground  was  alfb  an  addi¬ 
tional  convenience,  as  it  created  no  confulion,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  materials  much  more  eafily  conveyed  into  them. 

With  regard  to  the  rarefied-air  balloons,  tire  method  of 
filling  them  is  as  foilows: — A  fcaffold,  the  breadth  of 
which  is  at  leaf!  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  is  elevated  about  fix  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground'.. 
From  the  middle  of  it  defeends  a  well,  riling  about  two  or 
three  feet  above  it,  and  reaching  to  the  ground,  furnifned 
with  a  door  or  two,  through  which  the  fire  in  the  well  is 
fupplied  with  fuel.  The  well  fliould  be  conftriufted  of 
brick  or  of  plaftered  wood,  and  its  diameter  fliould  be 
fomewhat  lefs  than  that  of  the  machine.  On  each  fide  of 
the  fcaffold  are  e retied  two  mails,  each  of  which  has  a  pul¬ 
ley  at  the  top,  and  rendered  firm  by  means  of  ropes.  The 
machine  to  be  filled  is  to  he  placed  on  the  fcaffold,  with  its 
neck  round  the  aperture  of  the  well.  The  rope,  pafling 
over  the  pulleys  of  the  two  mails,  ferves,  by  pulling  its  two 
ends,  to  lift  the  balloon  about  fifteen  feet  or  more  above 
the  fcaffold.  The  machine  is  kept  fteady,  and  held  down, 
whilft  filling,  by  ropes  palling  through  loops  or  holes 
about  its  equator;,  and  thefe  ropes  may  eafily  be  difenga- 
ged  from  the  machine,  by  flipping  them  through  the  loops 
when  it  is  able  to  fuftain  itfelf.  The  proper  combuftibles 
to  be  lighted  in  the  well,  are  thofe  which  burn  quick  and 
clear,  'rather  than  Inch  as  produce  much  fmoke;  becaufe 
it  is  hot  air,  and  not  fmoke,  that  is  required  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  machine.  Small  wood  and  draw  have  been 
found  to  be  very  fit  for  this  purpofe.  Mr.  Cavallo  ob- 
ferves,  as  the  refult  of  many  experiments  with  fmall  ma¬ 
chines,  that  fpirits  of  wine  are  upon  the  whole  the  belli 
combuftible;  but  its  price  may  prevent  its  being  ufed  for 
large  machines.  As  the  current  of  hot  air  afeends,  the 
machine  will  foon  dilate,  and  lift  itfelf  above  the- fcaffold 
and  gallery  which  was  covered  by  it.  The  paffengers, 
fuel,  inftruments,  &c.  are  then  placed  in  the  gallery. 
When  the  -machine  makes  efforts  to  afeend,  its  aperture 
muft  be  brought,  by  means  of  the  ropes  annexed  to  it* 
towards  the  lide  of  the  well  a  little  above  the  fcaffold  3 
tire  fire-place  is  then  fufpended  in  it,  the  fire  lighted  in 
the  grate,  and,  the  lateral  ropes  being  flipped  off,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  abandoned  to  the  air.  It  has  been  determined  by 
accurate  experiments,  that  only  one-third  of  the  common 
air  can  be  expelled  from  thefe  large  machines ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  afeending  power  of  the  rarefied  air  in  them  can 
be  eftimated  as  only  equal  to  half  an  ounce  averdupoile 
for  every  cubic  foot. 

The  conduct  of  balloons,  when  conftrufted,  filled,  and 
actually  afeending  in  the  atmofphere,  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  in  the  practice  of  aeroftation.  The  method 
generally  ufed  for  elevating  or  lowering  the  balloons  with 
rarefied  air,  has  been  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the 

fire; 
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'fire;  and  this  is  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  aeronaut, 
as  long  as  he  has  any  fuel  in  the  gallery.  The  inflamma¬ 
ble-air  balloons  have  been  generally  raifed  or  lowered  by 
diminifliing  the  weight  in  the  boat,  or  by  letting  out  fome 
of  the  gas  through  the  valve  :  but  the  alternate  efcape  of 
the  air  in  dcfcending,  and  difcharge  of  the  ballad  for  af- 
cending,  will  by  degrees  render  the  machine  incapable  of 
floating;  for  in  the  air  it  is  impoffible  to  fiipply  the  lofs  of 
ballad,  and  very  difficult  to  fupply  that  of  inflammable 
air.  Thefe  balloons  will  alfo  rife  or  fall  by  means  of  the 
rarefaction  or  condenfation  of  the  inclofed  air,  occafioned 
by  heat  and  cold.  It  has  been  propofed  to  aid  a  balloon 
in  its  alternate  motion  of  al'cent  and  defcent,  by  annexing 
to  it  a  veflel  of  common  air,  which  might  be  condenfed 
for  lowering  the  machine,  and  rarefied  again,  by  expel¬ 
ling  part  of  it,  for  railing  the  machine.  But  a  veiled 
adapted  to  this  purpofe  mult  be  very  ftrong ;  and,  after 
all,  the  affiftance  afforded  by  it  would  not  be  very  confide- 
rable.  M.  Maunier,  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  propofes 
to  inclofe  one  balloon  filled  with  common  air  in  another 
filled  with  inflammable  air ;  as  the  balloon  afeends,  the 
inflammable  air  is  dilated,  and  of  courfe  compreffes  the 
internal  balloon  containing  the  common' air;  and,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  its  quantity,  leffens  its  weight.  I f  it  fhould  be 
neceffary  to  fupply  this  lofs,  he  fays  it  may  be  eafily  done 
by  a  pair  of  bellows  fixed  in  the  gallery.  Others  have 
propoled  to  annex  a  fmall  machine  with  rarefied  air  to  an 
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inflammable-air  balloon  by  ropes,  fit  fitch  a  diftance  that 
the  fire  of  the  former  might  not  affect  the  inflammable  air 
of  the  latter:  the  whole  apparatus,  thus  combined,  of 
balloons  formed  on  the  two  principles  of  heated  in¬ 
flammable  air,  might  be  raifed  or  lowered  by  merely  in« 
creafing  or  diminifliing  the  fire  in  the  lower  balloon. 

Wings  or  oars  are  the  only  means  of  this  fort  that  hav£ 
been  tiled  with  fome  fuccefs ;  and,  as  Mr.  Cavallo  ob-- 
ferves,  they  feem  to  be  capable  of  confiderable  improve-- 
ment.  Although  great  effeCfs  are  not  to  be  expected  fronts 
them,  when  the  machine  goes  at  a  great  rate,  the  belt  me« 
thods  of  moving  tliofe  wings  are  by  the  human  ftrength 
applied  fimiiarly  to  the  oars  of  a  waterman.  They  may 
be  made  in  general  of  filk  ftretched  between  wires,  tubes, 
or  flicks;  and,  when  ufed,  rnuft  be  turned  edgewife  when 
they  are  moved  in  the  dire'Ction  in  which  the  machine  is> 
intended  to  be  impelled,  but  flat  in  the  eppofite  direction. 
Other  contrivances  have  been  made  to  direCt  aeroftatic 
machines,  but  they  have  rnoflly  been  invented  to  effeCt  a* 
power  upon  them  as  upon  a  fliip.  It  appears,  however, 
that  they  can  have  no  effeCt  when  a  machine  is  only  moved 
by  the  wind  alone,  becaufe  the  circumambient  air  is  at  rel? 
in  refpeCt  to  the  machine.  The  cafe  is  quite  different  with 
a  veflel  at  fea,  becaufe  the  water  on  which  it  floats  (rands 
ftill  while  the  veflel  goes  on ;  but  it  rnuft  be  time  and  expe¬ 
rience  that  can  realile  the  expectations  fuggefted  by  tliefe 
contrivances. 
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-  AERSHOT,  a  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Aerfliot.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Demur,  ten  miles  eaft  of  Malines  or 
Mechlin,  and  eight  north  of  Louvain.  Lat.  51.15.  N. 
Ion.  5.  -v-  E . 

/SRUGINOUSjffr//.  anepithet given  to fuch  things  as  re¬ 
ferable  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  ritft  of  copper, 
lu  medicine,  the  word  is  often  applied  to  what  is-dif- 
charged  by  vomitings  of  this  colour,  and  alfo  to  the  bile. 

AiRUGO,  f.  in  natural  hiftory,  properly  lignifies  the 
rufl  ot  copper,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  The  former 
is  found  about  copper-mines,  and  the  latter,  called  ver- 
deVris,  made  by  corroding  copper-plates  with  acids.  See 

VERDEG  RTS. 

7ERUSC ATORES,y.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  (Trolling 
beggars,  not  unlike  gypfies,  who  drew  money  from  the 
credulous  by  fortune-telling,  See .  It  was  alfo  a  denomi¬ 
nation  given  to  griping  exaCTors,  or  collectors  of  the  re¬ 
venue.  The  Galli,  orpriefts  of  Cybele,  were  called  cernf- 
caiores  magnet  m'atris ;  and  p.ijrpayt/plai,  on  account  of  their 
begging  or  collecting  alms  in  the  ltreets. 

JES  UXORIUM,/.  in  antiquity,  a  fum  paid  by  bache¬ 
lors,  as  ;t  penalty  for  living  Angle  to  old  age.  This  tax 
for  not  marrying  feigns  to  have  been  firll  impofed  in  the 
year  of  Rome  350,  under  the  cenforfhip  of  M.  Furius 
Camillus  and  M.  Pofthumus. 

JEs  per  et  LiBRAM-wasa  formula  in  the  Roman  law, 
whereby  purchafes  and  fales  are  ratified.  Originally  the 
phiafe  feems  to  have  been  only  ufed  in  (peaking  of  things 
ibid  by  weight,  or  by.  the  feales ;  but  it  afterwards  was 
ufed  on  other  occafiorrs. 

JE s  Fi.avum,  yellow  copper  ;  among  the  Romans,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  coarfer  kinds  of  brafs. 

FEs  Cai.da.rium,  a  term  ufed  by  the  German  minera- 
lifts,  for  a  fubflance  which  fometimes  occurs  to  thofe  who 
work  upon  cobalt,  and  is  ufed  for  the  making  the  fine  blue 
colour  called  [malt. 

.  JE s  Us.tum,  a  chemical  preparation,  made  of  thin 
leaves  of  copper,  fulphur,  and  nitre,  placed  Jlratum Jupcr 
Jlratum  in  a  crucible,  and  let  in  a  charcoal  fire  till,  all  the 
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fulphur  is  confumed ;  after  which,  the  copper  is  taken  out 
of  the  crucible,  and  reduced  to  powder.  Some  quench 
the  leaves  of  copper  in  vinegar,  and  repeat  the  calcina¬ 
tion.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in  colouring  glafs,  to  which  it 
gives  a  beautiful  tinihire.  It  was  formerly  ufed  in  fur- 
gery,  for  deftroying  fungous  ffefli.  If  the  burnt  copper  is 
made  red-Jiot,  and  quenched  intheoi  lini  nine  times,  then 
powdered,  it  takes  the  name  of  faffron  of  copper. 

AESCHINES,  a  Socratic  philolopher,  the  fon  of  Cha- 
rinus,  a  fau fage- maker.  He  was  continually  with  Socra¬ 
tes;  which  occafioned  this  philofopher  to  fay,  that  the 
faufage-maker’s  fon  was  the  only  perfon  who  knew  how 
to  pay  a  proper  regard  to  him.  It  is  faid  tliat  poverty 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Sicily  to  Dionyfius  the  Tyrant;  and 
that  Ire  met  with  great  contempt  from  Plato,  but  was  ex¬ 
tremely  well  received  by  Ariftippus;  to  whom  he  (heweef 
fome  of  his  dialogues,  and  received  from  him  a  handfome 
reward.  He  would  not  venture  to  profefs  philofophy  at 
Athens,  Plato  and  Ariftippus  being  in  fuch  high  efteem ; 
but  lie  fet  up  a  fchool  to  maintain  himfelf.  He  afterwards 
wrote  orations  for  the  Forum.  Phrynicus,  in  Photius, 
ranks  him  amongft  the  belt  orators,  and  ljientions  his  ora¬ 
tions  as  the  ftandard  of  the  pure  Attic  ftyle.  Hermoge- 
nes  has  alfo  fpoken  very  highly  of  him.  He  alfo  wrote 
feveral  Dialogues,  of  which  there  are  only  three  extant: 
1.  Concerning  Virtue,  whether  it  can  be- taught.  z.  E- 
ryxias,  or  Erafiftratus ;  concerning  Riches,  whether  they 
are  good.  3.  Axiochus;  concerning  Death,  whether  it  is 
to  be  feared.  M.  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  Latin  tranflation 
of  them,  with  notes  and  feveral  differtations,  intitlea  Syi- 
va  Philologicce . 

AiSClt  YLlTS,  the  tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Athens. 
Authors  differ  in  regard  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  Com© 
placing  it  in  the  65th,  others  in  the  70th,  Olympiad;  but, 
according  to  Stanly,  who  relies  on  the  Arundelian  mar¬ 
bles,  he  was  born  in  the  63d  Olympiad.  He  was  the  fon. 
of  Euphorion,  and  brother  to  Cynegims'  and  Aminias, 
who  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the  battle  of  Mara  bon, 
and  the  fea-fight  of  Salamis,  at  which  engagements  JEt- 
chylus  was  likewife  prefent.  in  this  laft  action,  accord- 
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ing  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  Aminias,  the  younger  of  the  three 
brothers,  commanded  a  fquadron  of  (nips,  and  behaved 
with  fo  much  condudt  and  bravery,  that  he  funk  the  ad- 
miralof  the  Perlian  fleet,  and  fignalized  himfelf  above 
all  the  Athenians.  To  this  brother  our  poet  was,  upon  a 
particular  occaflon,  obliged  for  faving  his  life.  ^Elian 
relates,  that  iEfchylus  being  charged  by  the  Athenians 
with  certain  blafphemous  exprellions  in  fome  of  his  pieces, 
was  accufed  of  impiety,  and  condemned  to  be  (toned  to 
death  :  they  were  juft  going  to  put  the  fentence  in  execu¬ 
tion,  when,  Aminias,  with  a  happy  prefence  of  mind, 
throwing  aflde  his  cloak,  (hewed  his  arm  without  a  hand, 
which  he  had  loft  at  the  fea-fight  of  Salamis  in  defence  of 
his  country.  This  light  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  the 
judges,  that,  touched  with  the  remembrance  of  his  va¬ 
lour,  and  with  the  friendfhip  he  (hewed  for  his  brother, 
they  pardoned  dEfchylus.  He  wrote  a  nreat  number  of 
tragedies,  of  which  there  are  but  feven  remaining:  and, 
notwithftanding  the  (harp  cenfures  of  fome  critics,  he  mult 
be  allowed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  tragic  art.  In 
the  time  of  ThefpiSj  there  was  no  public  theatre  to  aft 
upon ;  the  ((rollers  driving  about  from  place  to  place  in  a 
cart.  yE fchy  1  us  furniflied  his  adtors  with  mafles,  and 
dreiTed  them  fuitably  to  their  characters.  He  likewife  in¬ 
troduced  the  bufkin,  to  make  them  appear  more  like  he¬ 
roes.  The  ancients  gave  yEfchylus  alfo  the  praife  of 
having  been  the  firft  who  removed  murders  and  (hocking 
fights  from  the  eyes  of  the  fpedlators.  M.  Le  Fevre  has 
obferved,  that  YEfchylus  never  reprefenfed  women  in  love 
in  his  tragedies;  which,  he  fays,  was  not  fuited  to  his  ge¬ 
nius;  but,  in  reprefenting  a  woman  tranfported  with  fury, 
he  was  incomparable.  lie  was  killed  in  the  fixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  by  an  eagle  letting  fall  a  tortoife  on  his 
head  as  he  was  walking  in  the  fields.  He  had  the  honour 
of  a  pompous  funeral  from  the  Sicilians,  who  buried  him 
near  the  river  Gela ;  and  the  tragedians  of  the  country 
performed  plays  and  theatrical  exercifes  at  his  tomb.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  Plays  is  that  of  London,  1663,  fol.  w  ith 
a  Latin  tranflation  and  a  learned  commentary  by  Thomas 
Stanly. 

.fESCHYNOMENE,y!  [xio-%v> -ofiai,  Gr.  on  account  of 
its  retreating  from  the  touch.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
diadelphia  decandria  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of 
papilionaceae  or  leguminofse.  The  generic  charadlers  are 
— Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  bell-ibaped,  fubbila- 
biate  ;  lips  equal,  upper  bifid,  lower  three-toothed.  Co¬ 
rolla:  papilionaceous;  banner  fubcordate,  fcarcely  gaping, 
large;  wings  fubovate,  obtufe,  (horter  than  the  banner; 
keel  lunate,  acuminate,  the  length  of  the  wings.  Stami¬ 
na:  filaments  ten,  (ingle  and  nine-cleft;  antherae  (mail. 
Piftillum  :  germ  oblong,  villous,  columnar  ;  ftyle  Tubu¬ 
late,  riling;  ftigmas  Ample,  rather  obtufe.  Pericarpium: 
legume  long,  fiat,  jointed,  rough,  one-celled,  opening  at 
the  truncate  joints.  Seeds  :  folitarv,  between  the  joints, 
kidney-fhaped. — EJJhntiaL Character.  Calyx  bilabiate;  le¬ 
gume  with  truncate  one-feeded  joints. 

Species.  1.  JEfchynomene  grandiflora,  or  great-flow¬ 
ered  sfehynomene  :  ftem  aborefeent,  flowers  very  large, 
legumes  filiform.  This  is  a  fhrub  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens  in  Jamaica.  By  the  French  it  is  called 
Pois  du  Due  de  Choifeul.  The  feeds  are  agreeable  to  do- 
mefric  birds. 

2.  Aifehynomene  arborea,  or  arborefeent  aefehynomene : 
ftem  arborefeent,  fmooth,  joints  of  the  legumes  femicor- 
date,  fmooth.  This  fpecies  grows  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
feven  feet,  with  a  Angle  ftem;  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  and 
come  out  towards  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  forming  there  a 
fort  of  head ;  they  are  compofed  of  many  pinnas,  placed 
alternately  on  the  mid-rib.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  two  or  three  together,  are  of  a 
copper-colour  and  large. 

3.  ^Efchynomene  cocci nea,  or  fcarlet- flowered  aefehyno¬ 
mene  :  ftem  aborefeent,  leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  numerous, 
linear,  obtufe,  dufty  ;  legumes  comprelled,  equal.  This 
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Is  a  fmaller  and  lower  tree  than  the  firft  fort ;  but  the  headl¬ 
and  leaves  are  more  denfe.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  and  of  the  iflands  Otaheite  and  Huaheine  in  the  South 
Seas. 

4.  dEfchynomene  afpera,  or  rough-ftalked  aefehynome¬ 
ne  :  ftem  herbaceous,  rugged  ;  joints  of  the  legumes  rug¬ 
ged  in  the  middle.  It  riles  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
leet,  with  a  (ingle  herbaceous  ftem.  A  native' of  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

5.  jdifchyr.oinene  Americana,  or  hairy  aefehynomene  : 
ftem  herbaceous,  hifpjd  ;  joints  of  the  legumes  femicor- 
date;  leaflets  acuminate,  bractes  ciliate.  This  fpecies  is- 
fomewhat  fenfitive ;  during  the  night,  and  at  the  approach 
ot  rain,  the  leaves  fold  together.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamai¬ 
ca,  on  the  fouth  flue  of  the  ifland,  in  dry  paftures. 

6.  fEfciiynomene  Indica,  or  Indian  aefehynomene :  ftem 
herbaceous,  fmooth  ;  legumes  fmooth,  fwelling  on  one 
fide,  obtufe  ;  leaflets  obtufe.  Is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies. 

7.  iElchynomene  Sefban,  or  Egyptian  aefehynomene: 
ftem  herbaceous,  fmooth;  legumes  cylindric,  equal ;  leaf¬ 
lets  obtufe.  This  fpecies  was  cultivated  in  1680,  in  the. 
Oxford  botanic  garden  ;  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguftj 
but  it  is  a  native  of  Egypt. 

S.  dEfchynomene  pumila,  or  dwarf  aefehynomene:  ftem 
herbaceous,  fmooth ;  legumes  ferrate  on  one  fide,  rough 
in  the  middle;  leaflets  acuminate.  A  native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

9.  Asfchynomenc  fenfitiva  :  ftem  (h  rub  by,  fmooth. ;  leaf¬ 
lets  obtufe;  legumes  fmooth  and  even,  obtufe;  ftipules 
acute  deciduous.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

10.  ^Tfchynomene  heterophylla :  ftem  (hrubby,  lower 
leaves  ternate  ovate,  upper  pinnate  roundifli.  Native  of 
Northern  Cochin-China. 

11.  yEfchynomene  lagenaria:  ftem  herbaceous,  leaflets 
obtufe  in  feveral  pairs,  legumes  muricate.  The  (heath  of 
the  ftamens  in  this  fpecies  is  cleft  towards  the  keel,  and 
not  towards  the  banner,  as  ufual  in  papilionaceous  flow- 
ers.  The  ftem,  being  fpongy  and  elaftic,  is  ufed  for  flop¬ 
ping  bottles  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  corks.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Cochin-China,  in  marflvy  places. 

12.  jflsfchynomene  cannabina :  ftem  herbaceous,  leaflets 
obtufe  acuminate,  peduncles  folitary,  legumes  comp  re  (Ted 
fmooth  and  even.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Treated 
as  hemp,  it  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fort  is  with  difficulty 
preferved  through  the  winter  in  this  country.  The  feed- 
ling  plants  ftiould  be  brought  forward  on  a  hot-bed,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where,  if 
they  be  tenderly  treated,  they  will  live  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  flower  the  fummer  following.  The  fecond, 
third,  and  feventh,  may  in  like  manner  be  preferved  thro’ 
the  winter  in  a  warm  ftove,  and  will  flower  early  in  the 
following  fummer,  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  The  other  forts  ufually  flower  in  July,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  in  Odtober.  As  their  (talks  are  fucculept, 
they  muft  be  kept  dry  in  winter,  othervvife  they  are  very 
fubjedt  to  rot.  They  fiiould  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  ; 
for,  when  put  into  a  dry  ftove,  the  fibres  of  their  roots 
foon  grow  dry,  arid  their  leaves  hang  and  fade,  which 
(hews  their  want  of  moifture  ;  but,  when  they  have  water 
given  them,  it  caufes  the  tender  fib  res- of  their  roots  to 
perilh,  and  the  plants  foon  after  decay.  The  fourth,  fifth, 
fixth,  and  eighth,  fpecies,  are  annual,  and  therefore  mud 
be  brought  forward  like  the  firft,  early  in  the  year,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  perfedt  their  feeds.  All  the  forts  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  winch  fiiould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed 
early  in  the  fpring ;  and,  when  the  plants  have  ftrength 
enough  to  be  removed,  they  fiiould  be  put  each  into  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  frefh  hot-bed,  to  bring  them  forward  ;  and,  as  they 
advance  in  their  growth,  they  ftiould  be  ((lifted  into  larger 
pots,  but  great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  over-pot  them, 
for,  if  the  pots- be  too  large,  the  plants  will  not  thrive. 

/iESCU'L  ALIUS* 
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A5SCULAPIUS,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  the  god 
of  phylic,  was  the  fon  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Coroiiis. 
He  was  educated  by  the  centaur  Chiron,  who  taught  him 
phyfic;  by  which  means  Asfculapius  cured  the  moftdef- 
perate  difeafes.  But  Jupiter,  enraged  at  his  reftoring  to 
life  Hippolitus,  who  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own 
horfes,  killed  him  with  a  thunder-bolt.  According  to.Ci- 
cero,  there  were  three  deities  of  this  name  :  the  firft,  the 
l'on  of  Apollo,  worfliipped  in  Arcadia,  who  invented  the 
probe,  and  bandages  for  wounds  ;  the  fecond,  the  brother 
of  Mercury,  killed  by  lightning ;  and  the  third,  the  f°n  of 
Arifippus  and  Arfinoe,  who  firft  taught  the  art  of  tooth¬ 
drawing  and  purging.  At  Epidaurus,  VEfcufapius’s  fta- 
tue  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  with  a  long  beard,  his  head 
furrounded  with  rays,  holding  in  one  hand  a  knotty  dick, 
and  the  other  entwined  with  a  ferpent ;  he  was  feaited  on  a 
throne  of  the  fame  materials  as  his  ftatue,  and  had  a  dog 
lying  at  his  feet.  The  Romans  crowned  him  with  laurel, 
to  reprefent  his  defcent  frdm  Apollo ;  and  the  Phaliafins 
reprefented  him  as  beardlefs.  The  cock,  the  raven,  and 
the  goat,  were  facred  to  this  deity.  His  chief  temples 
were  at  Pergamus,  Smyrna,  Trica,  a  city  in  Ionia,  and 
the  ifle  of  Coos  ;  in  all  which  votive  tablets  were  hung  up, 
{hewing  the  difeafes  cured  by  his  aflifance.  But  his  molt 
famous  ftirine  was  at  Epidaurus  ;  where,  every  five  years, 
games  were  inftituted  to  him,  nine  days  after  the  Ifthmian 
games  at  Corinth. 

VESCULUS,  J.  [ efca ,  food,  Lat.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  heptandria  monogynia  clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of 
trihilatas.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianth 
one-leaved,  ventricofe,  fmall,  five-toothed.  Corolla : 
petals  five,  roundifh,  plaited  and  waving  about  the  edge, 
fiat,  fpreading,  claws  narrow,  inferted  into  the  calyx*,  ir¬ 
regularly  coloured.  Stamina:  filaments  fubulate,  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  declining.  Anther®  attending. 
Piltillum :  germ  roundifh,  ending  in  a  fubulate  ftyle. 
Stigma  acuminate.  Pericarpium:  capfule leathery, round- 
ifh,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  :  two,  fubglobu- 
lar. — EJfcntial  Cha.ra8.er.  Calyx,  one-leaved,  five-tooth¬ 
ed,  ventricofe.  Corolla,  five-petalled,  irregularly  co¬ 
loured,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Capfule,  three-celled. 

Species,  i.  At fc ulus  hippocaftanum,  or  common  horfe 
cliefnut:  the  flowers  with  feven  ftamens :  leaves  digitate 
with  feven  entire  leaflets  :  capfules  prickly.  The  com¬ 
mon  horfe  chefnut  is  fufficiently  known  by  the  beautiful 
parabolic  form  in  which  the  branches  are  difpofed,  when 
the  tree  Hands  Angle  :  by  its  digitate  leaves,  compofed  of 
feven  leaflets,  ferrate  about;  the  edge,  the  middle  one  largeft, 
the  outer  ones  fmalleft :  and  by  its  handfome,  upright,  py¬ 
ramidal  thyrfes  of  white  flowers,  variegated  with  yellow  or 
red  towards  the  centre.  Some  of  thefe,  towards  the  top 
of  the  thyrfe,  are  imperfeft  and  abortive.  The  capfule,  or 
nut,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  divided  internally  into 
three  cells  according  to  Linnaeus ;  but  into  two  only,  as 
others  affirm.  This  tree  was  in  much  greater  efteern  for 
avenues  and  walks  formerly  than  at  pefent.  It  is  come  in¬ 
to  difrepute,  becaufe  the  leaves  decay  early  in  the  fummer, 
fo  that  it  occafions  a  litter  in  gardens  and  plantations,  from 
July  till  they  are  all  fallen  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this  in¬ 
convenience,  the  tree  has  great  merit,  for  it  affords  a  no¬ 
ble  Ihade  very  early  ;  and,  during  the  time  of  its  flower¬ 
ing,  no  tree  has  more  beauty,  for  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  fine  fpikes  of  flowers,  fo  that 
every  part  of  the  tree  feems  covered  with  them,  and,  be¬ 
ing  intermixed  with  the  large  digitate  leaves,  they  make 
a  noble  appearance.  There  is  however  another  incon- 
veniency  to  which  this  beautiful  tree  is  fubjedt,  namely, 
that  it  does  not  well  refill:  ftorrny  winds.  In  the  old  way 
of  planting  thefe  trees  in  avenues,  great  part  of  their  beau¬ 
ty  was  loft  ;  for,  when  their  brandies  meet,  fewer  flowers 
are  produced,  and  moft  of  thefe  are  hid  from  fight ;  their 
leaves  will  alfo  decay  much  foonerin  clofe  plantations  than 
in  Angle  trees;  the  great  beauty  of  them  is  to  Hand  fingly 
upon  lawns,  or  in  parks,  where  their  fruit  will  be  of  ufe  to 
the  deer,  who  are  very  fond  of  them.  In  luch  lituations, 
Vol.  I.  No.  12. 
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efpecially  when  they  can  be  placed  fo  as  to  terminate  a 
view,  there  is  not  a  finer  object  than  they  afford  during 
their  feafon  of  flowering,  which  is  in  May  ;  and,  when 
the  weather  is  moderate,  they  will  continue  in  beauty  near 
a  month.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  the  horfe  chef- 
nut  is  a  heavy  difagreeable  tree.  It  forms  its  foliage  ge¬ 
nerally  in  a  round  mafs,  with  little  appearance  of  thofe 
breaks  which  contribute  to  give  an  airinefs  and  lightnefs, 
at  leaft  a  richnefs  and  variety,  to  the  whole  mafs  of  foliage. 
This  tree  is  however  chiefly  admired  for  its  flower,  which 
in  itfelf  is  beautiful :  but  the  whole  tree  together  in  flow¬ 
er  is  a  glaring  objedt,  totally  unharmoniotis,  and  unpic- 
turefque.  In  fome  lituations  indeed,  and  among  a  pro- 
fulion  of  other  wood,  a  lingle  horfe  chefnut  or  two,  in 
bloom,  may  be  beautiful.  As  it  forms  an  admirable  {hade, 
it  may  be  of  ufe  too  in  thickening  diftant  fcenery  ;  or  in 
ftcreening  an  objedt  near  at  hand  :  for  there  is  no  fpecies  of 
foliage,  however  heavy,  nor  any  fpecies  of  bloom,  however 
glaring,  w  hich  may  not  be  brought,  by  fome  proper  con- 
traft,  to  produce  a  good  efreft.  Few  trees  make  a  greater 
progrefs  than  this.  I  have  known  fome  raifed  from  nuts, 
which  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years  were  large  enough  to 
fliade  two  or  three  chairs  under  the  fpread  of  their  branch¬ 
es,  and  were  covered  with  flowers.  There' are  many  old 
trees  now  Handing,  which,  having  been  planted  fingly,  are 
grown  to  a  large  lize,  their  heads  forming  a  fine  natural 
parabola.  I  have  meafured  fome  of  them,  whole  branch¬ 
es  have  extended  more  than  thirty  feet,  and  their  heads 
have  been  fo  dole  as  to  afford  a  perfeCl  lhade  in  the  hot- 
teft  feafons.  Thefe  were  planted  in  1679  ;  fothat,  although 
they  are  of  quick  growth,  yet  they  are  not  of  lliort  dura¬ 
tion.  As  the  wood  is  of  little  value,  this  tree  ftioulcl  not 
however  be  propagated  in  too  great  plenty  ;  but  a  few  of 
them  only  placed  at  proper  diltances  in  pai;ks,  for  orna¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  deer,  who  keep  much  about  them  in 
windy  weather,  watching  the  falling  of  the  nuts,  ;and 
greedily  devouring  them  as  they  fall.  In  Turkey,  "the 
nuts  are  ground,  and  mixed  with  the  provender  for  their 
horfes,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  troubled  w  ith  coughs  or 
are  broken  winded.  Hanbury  affirms,  that  fwine  will  fat¬ 
ten  on  them ;  while  others  on  the  contrary  aftert  that  they 
are  fo  bitter,  that  even  hogs  will  noteat  them,  either  raw, 
boiled,  or  baked.  Haller  relates,  that  Iheep  have  been  fed 
with  the  nuts  whole,  and  have  done  very  well  with  them : 
and  that  poultry  have  been  kept  with  them  boiled.  He  al¬ 
fo  obferves,  that,  having  a  faponaceousqualiry,  they  may  be 
ufed  to  fpare  foap  in  waftiing:  and  that  the  bark  of  the 
tree  has  been  given  in  Italy,  not  without  fuccefs,  in  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers.  This  bark  has  alfo  been  ufed  with  good 
fuccefs  in  dying  feveral  forts  of  yellow  colours.  The 
timber,  though  of  inferior  quality,  does  not  merit  the  cha¬ 
racter  that  Mr.  Miller  gives  of  it,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
fit  even  for  burning,  nor  any  other  ufe  that  he  knows  of. 
Mr.  Boutcher,  though  he  affirms  that  the  timber,  except 
for  fuel,  anfwers  no  valuable  purpofe  ;  yet  allows  that  for 
pipes,  to  convey  water  under  ground,  it  will  laft  longer 
than  many  harder  woods.  Dr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that  it 
is  chiefly  ufed  by  the  turner,  and  in  the  north  is  worth 
about  lixpence  a  foot.  And  Mr.  Hanbury  not  only  ad¬ 
mits  it  to  be  ufeful  for  moft  forts  of  turners’  ware,  but  that, 
as  the  tree  grows  to  a  great  magnitude,  it  fells  at  fuch  a 
price  as  to  make  it  well  worth  the  planting  for  the  lake 
of  the  timber.  '  He  preferibes  the  felling  to  be  performed 
in  November  or  December.  The  horfe  chefnut  was 
brought  from  the  northern  parts  of  Alia  into  Europe 
about  the  year  1550,  and  was  Lent  to  Vienna  about  the  year 
1558.  From  Vienna  it  migrated  into  Italy  and  France: 
but  it  came  to  us  from  the  Levant  immediately.  Ger- 
rard,  in  his  Herbal,  fpeaks  of  it  only  as  a  foreign  tree.  In 
Johnfon’s  edition  of  the  fame  work*  it  is  laid, — “  Horle 
chefnut  groweth  in  Italy,  and  in  fundry  places  of  the  eaft 
countries :  it  is  now  growing  with  Mr.  T radefcaiit  at  South 
Lambeth.”  Parkinfon  fays:  “  our  Chriftian  world  had 
firft  the  knowledge  of  it  from  Conftantinoyle.”  The  fame 
author  places  the  horle  chefnut  in  his  orchard,  as  a  fruit- 
Z  z  tree,- 
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tree,  between  the  walnut  and  mulberry.  How  little  it 
was  then  known,  (in  1629,)  may  be  inferred  from  his 
faying  not  only  that  it  is  of  a  greater  and  more  pleafant  af- 
peft,  for  the  fair  leaves,  but  alfo  of  as  good  life  for  the 
fruit,  which  is  of  a  fweet  fade,  roafied  and  eaten,  as  th  e 
ordinary  fort.  He  alfo  defcribes  and  figures  the  corolla 
with  four  petals.  This  tree  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo 
common  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  as  it 
is  now.  Mr.  Houghton  (1700)  mentions  fome  at  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Afhhurft’s  at  Highgate,  and  elpecially  at  the  bifhop 
of  London’s  at  Fulham.  Thofe  now  {landing  at  Chelfea- 
college  were  then  very  young.  There  was  alfo  a  very  fine 
one  in  the  poft-houfe  garden  near  Old-ftreet,  and  another 
not  far  from  the  ice-houfe  under  the  fliadow  of  the  Obl'er- 
vatory  in  Greemvich-park. 

2.  Hi  feu  1  us  flava,  or  yellow-flowered  horfe  chefnut : 
leaves  digitate,  with  five  leaflets  ;  the  laminas  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  cordate-roundifh  ;  the  claws  twice  the  length  of  the 
falyx.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North-Caroliua.  It 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

3.  zEfculus  pavia,  or  fcarlet  horfe  chefnut :  flowers  with 
eight  itamens  :  leaves  digitate  with  five  or  fix  ferrate  leaf¬ 
lets  ;  capfules  fmooth,  laminas  of  the  corolla  obovate, 
claws  the  length  of  the  calyx.  This  fpecies  rifles'  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  but  does  not  fpread  its  branches  to 
any  great  extent.  They  appear  in  June,  and  are  fome- 
times  fucceeded  by  fruit  in  England  ;  but  the  feeds  rarely 
ripen  here.  It  grows  naturally  in  Brazil,  Carolina,  Flo¬ 
rida,  Japan,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  eaft ;  and  was  culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1712. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  horfe  chefnut  is 
propagated  by  fowing  the  nuts ;  the  belt  time  for  doing 
ibis  is  early  in  the  fpring  ;  but  the  nuts  fhould  be  pre- 
fierved  in  fand  during  the  winter,  otherwife  they  are  apt 
to  grow  mouldy  and  rot.  They  may  indeed  be  put  into 
the  ground  in  autumn,  but  then  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
■rotting,  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  wet,  as  alfo  of  be¬ 
ing  diflurbed  and  eaten  by  vermin.  Others  however  af¬ 
firm,  that,  if  they  are  kept  till  fpring,  many  will  mifearry. 
When  the  nuts  fucceed,  and  have  a  proper  foil,  the  plants 
will  fhoot  near  a  foot  the  firfl  fummer ;  fo  that,  where  they 
grow  pretty  clofe  together,  it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplant 
them  the  following  autumn,  or  February  and  March, 
planting  them  in  rows  at  three  feet  diftance,  and  one  foot 
afunder  in  the  rows  :  in  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two 
years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they 
are  defigned  to  be  continued  ;  for  tire  younger  thefe  trees 
are  planted  out,  the  larger  they  will  grow.  But  there  are 
many  who  will  objedt  to  their  being  planted  out  young  in 
parks,  becaufe  they  will  require  a  fence  to  fecure  them 
againft  cattle  ,  which  will  alfo  be  necefiary  whatever  fize 
they  are  when  planted  ;  and,  if  large,  they  mull  be  well 
flaked  to  prevent  their  being  difplaced  by  ftrong  winds  : 
and,  when  we  confider  how  much  fafter  a  young  tree  will 
grow  than  one  which  is  removed  at  a  greater  age,  there 
can  be  no  excufe  for  planting  large  trees.  The  horfe  chef¬ 
nut  requires  little  care  in  the  management,  is  never  injur¬ 
ed  by  cold  in  our  climate,  and  will  thrive  in  mod  foils  and 
lituations:  but  in  a  fandy  loam  it  makes  the  greateft  pro- 
grefs;  and,  if  the  floiFbe  inclining  to  moifture,  the  leaves 
will  continue  in  verdure  much  longer  than  in  very  dry 
ground.  When  thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted,  their  roots 
fhould  be  preferved  as  entire  as  poflible,  for  they  do  not 
fucceed  well  when  torn  or  cut ;  nor  fhould  any  of  the 
branches  be  fhortened,  for  there  is  fcarcely  any  tree  which 
will  not  bear  amputation  better  than  this  ;  fo  that,  when 
any  branches  are  by  accident  broken,  they  fhould  be  cut 
off  clofe  to  the  Item,  that  the  wound  may  healover.  There 
is,  fomething  very  Angular  in  the  grow  th  of  this  tree,w  hich 
is  that  the  whole  fhoot  is  completed  in  lefs  than  three 
weeks  after  the  buds  are  opened,  in  which  time  1  have 
meafured  Ihoors  a  foot  and  half  long,  with  their  leaves  ful¬ 
ly  expanded  :  and  no  fooner  are  the  flowers  fallen,  than 
the  buds  for  the  fucceeding  year  are  formed,  which  con¬ 
tinue  fwelling  till  autumn,  at  which  time  the  folding  co- 
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vers  are  fpread  over  with  a  thick  tenacious  juice,  ferving- 
to  defend  the  tender  buds  from  the  froft  and  rain  in  win* 
ter;  but,  upon  the  firfl  return  of  warmth  in  the  fpring,  this 
melts  and  runs  off,  leaving  the  hud  at  liberty  to  extend. 
This  juice  is  never  fofar  hardened  as  to  injure  the  tender 
buds,  which  are  always  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
former  year’s  {hoot ;  a  plain  diredtion  not  to  fhorten  them, 
for,  by  io  doing,  the  future  (hoots  are  entirely  cut  off. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  tree  in  the  nurferies,  both 
with  gold  and  filver  ftriped  leaves.  Thefe  are  i.ncreafed 
by  layers,  and  by  budding  or  ingrafting  them  upon  flocks 
of  the  common  fort. 

The  third  fpecies  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  the  nuts,, 
which  mu  ft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  the 
trees  naturally  grow.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  early 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  the  pots  muft  be  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  to  forward  their  growth  :  toward  the  end  of. 
May,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  ground  in  3. 
fouth-eaft  border,  and  in  dry  weather  the  plants  fhould  be 
duly  watered,  that  they  may  acquire  ftrength  by  the  au¬ 
tumn,  when  it  will  be  very  proper  to  fereen  the  plants 
from  early  frofts  which  often  pinch  the  top  buds,  and  oc- 
cafion  their  decay  in  the  winter  ;  for,  while  the  plants  are 
young,  they  are  impatient  of  frofts,  but,  when  they  have 
obtained  ftrength,  it  feldom  hurts  them:  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  plants  fhould  be  carefully  fleparated  and  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  in  a  fheltered 
fituation ;  and  the  following  winter,  when  it  proves  cold, 
it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  plants  with  fome  light  co¬ 
vering.  After  the  fecond  winter  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  flickering.  Others  think  it  fufficient  to  fow  the  nuts 
on  a  warm  border,  in  a  rich,  loofe,  fweet,  mould;  to  re¬ 
move  them  the  fucceeding  fpring  to  a  fituation  and  foil  of 
the  fame  quality,  where  they  may  remain  three  years, 
when  they  will  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  for  any  fi¬ 
tuation  not  too  much  expofed.  The  common  method 
pradlifed  by  nurferymen,  who  propagate  this  tree  for  fale, 
is  to  graft  or  bud  it  upon  flocks  of  the  common  horfe 
chefnut;  but,  as  the  flock  greatly  outgrows  the  bud  or 
graft,  the  trees  make  a  bad  appearance,  nor  do  they  laft 
long. 

HISOP,  the  Phrygian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon,  about 
the  50th  Olympiad,  under  the  reign  of  Crcefus  the  laft 
king  of  Lydia.  As  to  genius  and  abilities,  he  was  great¬ 
ly  indebted  to  nature  ;  but  in  other  refpedts  not  fo  fortu¬ 
nate,  being  born  a  Have  and  extremely  deformed.  St- 
Jeroin,  fpeaking  of  him,  fays,  “  he  was  unfortunate  in 
his  birth,  condition  in  life,  and  death;”  hinting  thereby  at 
his  deformity,  fervile  (late,  and  tragical  end.  His  great 
genius,  however,  enabled  him  to  fupport  his  misfortunes; 
and,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hardfhips  of  fervitude,  he 
compofed  thofe  entertaining  and  inftrudlive  Fables  which 
have  acquired  him  fo  much  reputation.  He  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  wri¬ 
ting  ;  but  this  is  contefted  by  feveral,  particularly  Quintili¬ 
an,  whoifleems  to  think  that  Hefiod  was  the  firft  author  of 
fables.  z£fop,  however,  certainly  improved  this  art  to  a 
very  great  degree ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  has  been  account¬ 
ed  the  author  of  this  fort  of  productions: 

Hifopus  auCtor  quam  materiam  reperit, 

Hanc  ego  pollivi  verfibus  fenariis. 

Phced.  Prol.  ad  lib.  i. 

If  any  thoughts  in  thefe  iambics  ftiine, 

Th’  invention’s  HLfop’s,  and  the  verfe  is  mine. 

The  firft  mafter  whom  HSfop  ferved,  was  one  Carafius 
Demarchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Athens;  and  there,  in  all 
probability  he  acquired  his  purity  in  the  Greek  tongCie. 
After  him  he  had  feveral  matters  ;  and  at  length  came  un¬ 
der  a  philofopher  named  Idroon  or  fadmon,  wdio  enfran- 
chifled  him.  After  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  foon 
acquired  a  great  reputation  amongft  the  Greeks;  fo  that, 
according  to  Meziriac,  the  report  of  his  wifldom  having 
reached  Crcefus,  he  fent  to  enquire  after  him,  and  enga¬ 
ged  him  ;n  hisTervice.,  He  travelled  through  Greece,  ac¬ 
cording 
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•orditvg  to  the  fame  author ;  whether  for  his  own  plea  fare, 
or  upon  the  affairs  of  Croefus,  is  uncertain  ;  and,  palling 
by  Athens  foon  after  Piliffratus  had  ufurped  the  fovereign 

fiower,  and,  finding  that  the  Athenians  bore  the  yoke  very 
mpatiently,  lie  told  them  the  fable  of  the  frogj  who  peti¬ 
tioned  Jupiter  for  a  king.  The  images  made  life  of  by 
yEfop  are  certainly  very  happy  inventions  to  inftrudt  man¬ 
kind  ;  they  pofl'efs  all  that  is  neceflary  to  perfect  a  pre¬ 
cept,  having  a  mixture  of  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable. 
“  /£fop  the  fabulift  (fays  Aldus-  Gellius)  was  delervedly 
efteemed  wife,  fince  he  did  not,  after  the  manner  of  the 
philofophers,  rigidly  and  imperioully  dictate  fuch  things 
as  were  proper  to  be  advifedand  perluaded  ;  but,  framing 
entertaining  and  agreeable  apologues,  he  thereby  charms 
and  captivates  the  human  mind.”  ./Efop  was  put  to  death 
at  Delphi.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  came  there  with  a 
great  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  being  ordered  by  Croe- 
fus  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  Apollo,  and  to  give  a  confiderable 
fum  to  each  inhabitant :  but,  a  quarrel  arifing  betwixt  him 
and  the  Delphians,  he  fent  back  the  money  to  Croefus; 
for  he  thought  thofe  for  whom  the  prince  defigned  it  had 
rendered  themfelves  unworthy  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  contrived  an  accufation  of  facrilege  againft  him ; 
and,  pretending  they  had  conviCted  him,  threw  him  head¬ 
long  from  a  rock.  For  this  cruelty  and  injuftice,  we  are 
told  they  were  vifited  with  famine  and  peftilence ;  and, 
confulting  the  oracle,  they  received  for  anfwer,  that  the 
god  defigned  this  as  a  punifhment  for  their  treatment  of 
A ifop :  they  endeavoured  to  make  an  atonement,  by  rai¬ 
ling  a  pyramid  to  his  honour. 

./Esop  (Clodius),  a  celebrated  aCtor,  who  flouriflied 
about  the  670th  year  of  Rome.  He  and  Rofcir.s  were  co¬ 
temporaries,  and  the  beft  performers  who  ever  appeared 
upon  the  Roman  ffage,  the  former  excelling  in  tragedy, 
the  latter  in  comedy.  Cicero  put  himfelf  under  their  di¬ 
rection  to  perfeCt  his  aCtion.  .Efop  lived  in  a  molt  expen- 
live  manner,  and  at  one  entertainment  is  faid  to  have  had 
a  diffi  which  colt  above  800I.  this  dilh,  we  are  told,  w'as 
filled  with  flinging-  and  fpeaking  birds,  fome  of  which  colt 
near  50I.  The  delight  which  Efop  took  in  this  fort  of 
birds  proceeded,  as  Mr.  Bayle  obferves,  from  the  ex¬ 
pence.  He  did  not  make  a  dilh  of  them  becaufe  they  could 
(peak,  according  to  the  refinement  of  Pliny  upon  this  cir- 
cumltance,  this  motive  being  only  by  accident;  but  be¬ 
caufe  of  their  extraordinary  price.  If  there  had  been  any 
birds  that  could  not  fpeak,  and  yet  more  fcarce  and  dear 
than  thefe,  he  would  have  procured  fuch  for  his  table. 
Efop’s  Ion  was  no  lefs  luxurious  than  his  father,  for  he 
dilfolved  pearls  for  his  gueffs  to  fwallow.  Some  fpeak  of 
this  as  a  common  practice  of  his ;  but  others  mention  his 
hilling  into  this  excels  only  on  a  particular  day,  when  he 
was  treating  his  friends.  Horace  fpeaks  only  of  one  pearl 
of  great  value,  which  he  dilfolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank. 
Alt' op,  notwithftanding  his  expences,  is  faid  to  have  died 
worth  above  i6o,oool.  When  he  was  upon  the  ffage,  he 
entered  into  his  part  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  fometimes  to  be 
feized  with  a  perfeCt  exffacy.  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  re¬ 
ported  of  him,  that,  whilll  he  was  reprefenting  Atreus 
deliberating  how  he  fliould  revenge  himfelf  on  Thyeftes, 
he  was  fo  tranfported  beyond  himfelf  in  the  heat  of  ac¬ 
tion,  that  with  his  truncheon  he  (mote  one  of  the  fervants 
eroding  the  ffage,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  fpot. 

ESTIMATIO  CAPITIS,  f.  a  term  met  with  in  old 
law-books  for  a  fine  anciently  paid  for  offences  committed 
againli  perfons  of  quality,  according  to  their  feveral  de¬ 
grees. 

zb  S T U  A R I A ,  f,  in  geography,  denotes  an  arm  of  the 
fea  which  runs  a  good  way  within  land.  Such  is  the  Brif- 
tol  Channel,  and  many  of  the  Friths  of  Scotland. 

ESTU  ARIES,  J.  in  ancient  baths,  were  fecret  paffa- 
ges  from  the  hypocauftum  into  the  chambers. 

ESTUARY,  f.  among  phyficians,  a  vapour-bath,  or 
any  other  inftrument  for  conveying  heat  to  the  body. 

ESYMNIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  monument  erefted  to 
the  memory  of  the  heroes,  by  Efymnus  the  Megaream 
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He,  confulting  the  oracle  in  what  manner  the  Megareans 
might  be  mod  happily  governed,  was  anfwered,  “  If  they 
held  confultation  with  the  more  numerous:”  whom  beta¬ 
king  for  the  dead,  built  the  faid  monument,  and  a  fenate- 
houfc  that  took  within  its  compafs  the  monument ;  imagi¬ 
ning  that  thus  the  dead  would  aflift  at  their  confultations. 

ESTATE  PROBANDA,  f.  was  a  writ  that  lay  to  en¬ 
quire,  whether  the  king’s  tenant  holding  in  cabite  by- 
knight’s  fervice,  was  of  full  age  to  receive  his  lands  into 
his  own  hands.  It  was  directed  to  the  efcheator  of  the 
county,  but  is  now  difufed,  fince  wards  and  liveries  were 
by  ffatute  taken  away. 

EETH,  or  Ath,  a  ftrong  little  town  in  the  Auffrian 
Netherlands  and  province  of  Hainault,  (ituated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Dender,  about  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of  Bruffels. 

ETHAI.IA,  or  Ii.ua,  now  Elba;  an  ifland  on  the 
coaft  of  Etruria,  in  compafs  an  hundred  miles,  abounding 
in  iron. 

./ETHIOPIA.  See  Ethiopia. 

ETHIOPIS,y.  in  botany.  See  Salvia. 

ETHUS A, J.  [aiScwcra,  beggarly.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  umbellatae  or  umbcllifene.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx:  umbel  univerfal  fpreading,  the  rays  gra¬ 
dually  Ihortening  towards  the  middle  :  partial  alfo  fpread¬ 
ing  but  fmall ;  involucre  univerfal  none,  partial  placed  on 
the  outfide,  only  confiding  of  three  very  long,  linear,  pen¬ 
dulous  leaflets ;  proper  perianthium  fcarcely  obfervable- 
Corolla:  univerfal  nearly  uniform,  with  all  the  flofcules 
fertile:  partial  has  the  petals  bent  in,  heart-fhaped  and 
unequal.  Stamina:  filaments  finiple  with  roundifii  an- 
thene.  Piftillum  germ  inferior;  ftyles  reflex  with  ob- 
tufe  feigmas ;  fruit  roundilh,  (freaked,  bipartile.  Seeds: 
two,  roundifii,  (freaked,  except  on  a  third  part  of  the  fur- 
face,  which  is  plane. - E.JJ'ential  CkaraElcr.  Partial  in¬ 

volucre  halved,  three-leaved,  pendulous;  fruit  (freaked. 

Species.  1.  Ethufa  cynapium,  or  common  fool’s  parf- 
ley :  leaves  conform.  Fool’s  parfley,  called  alfo  lelfer 
hemlock,  is  a  very  common  weed  in  kitchen  gardens,  and 
in  a  (light  degree  poifoiious.  It  is  ealily  diftinguifhed 
when  in  flower  (July  and  Auguff)  from  true  parffey  and 
chervil,  by  the  three  narrow  pendent  folioles  or  leaflets 
of  the  involucre,  placed  on  the  outer  part  only  of  the  um¬ 
bel ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  partial  umbels  in  chervil  fur- 
round  them  entirely,  growing  equally  on  every  (ide  :  and, 
as  to  parfley,  it  has  only  a  few  fhort  leaflets  fine  aimed  as 
hairs,  and  diftributed  indifferently  at  the  bafe  of  both  um¬ 
bels.  Fool’s  parfley  is  a  much  humbler  plant  than  either 
of  the  others.  They  can  only  be  confounded  in  a  very 
young  date,  and  even  then  the  leaves  may  be  obferved  to 
have  a  different  form,  a  darker  hue,  and,  on  being  bruifed, 
to  emit  in  a  flight  degree-  a  difagreeable  venomous  fmell. 
The  fafeft  way  to  avoid  all  doubt  is  to  cultivate  the  curled 
parfley.  Molt  cattle  eat  it :  but  it  is  faid  to  be- noxious  to 
geefe. 

2.  Ethufa  bunius,  or  coriander-leaved  fool’s  parffey: 
radical  leaves  pinnate,  cauline  manifold-fetaceous.  Thisr 
fpecies  is  perennial,  and  it  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrennees. 

3.  Ethufa  meum,  or  Cpignel,  mew,  or  bawd-money :  alt 
the  leaves  manifold-fetaceous.  This  is  alfo  a  perennial 
plant,  riling  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  channelled  dalles,, 
terminated  by  an  umbel  of  flowers,  that  are  white  with  a 
little  tinfture  of  green,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong' 
fmooth  feeds.  The  leaves  are  much  branched,  and  com- 
pofed  of  line  capillary  leaflets,  fet  clofe,  and  of  a  deep 
green.  The  old  name  of  this  fpecies  is  meum,  but  it 
flood  in  the  genus  athamanta  in  Liniireus’s  Works,  till  the 
fourteenth  edition  of  the  Syftenra  Naturae.  It  grows  wild 
in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  Auftria,  Car- 
niola,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Alfo  in  the  high  padures  of  Well- 
moreland,  Cumberland,  Lancafhire,  and  Merionethfhire^ 
The  roots  and  feeds  are  aromatic  and  acrid  :  they  are  re¬ 
commended  as  carminatives  and  ftomachics;  in  the  done, 
ftoppage  of  urine,  and-  all  uterine  diforders ;  fometimes 
they  are  given  to  cure  tertians.  Spignel  is  uu  ingredient 
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in  theriaca  and  mithridate,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  fame 
nature  with  lovage. 

4.  yEthufa  fatua,  or  fine-leaved  fool’s  parfley:  all  the 
leaves  many-parted-fetaceous,  leaflets  fubverticilate,  Item 
manv-leaved,  flieaths  of  the  petioles  narrow,  univerfal  in¬ 
volucre  many-leaved.  It  is  not  known  where  this  is  a 
native,  but  it  was  introduced  here  in  1781,  by  M.  Thou- 
in  ;  and  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September, 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Fool’s  parfley  is  an  annual, 
and  niay  eafily  be  kept  down  in  gardens,  by  not  fuff'ering 
it  to  feed,  which  it  does  abundantly.  The  third  and  fourth 
forts  are  hardy  perennial  plants,  and  may  be  increafed, 
either  by  parting  the  roofs  at  Michaelmas,  or  by  flowing 
the  feeds  loon  after  they  are  ripe:  the  plants  fltould  have 
a  fliady  lituation  ar.d  moift  foil.  The  feeds  ripen  in  July 
and  Auguft.  The  fecond  fort  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds  like  the  foregoing.  It  flowers  in  July. 

AETIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  branch  of  Arianswho 
maintained,  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  in  all  things 
dillimilar  totheFather.  See  Aetius. 

AETIOLOGY,  A  is  that  part  of  Pathology  which  is 
employed  in  exploring  the  caufles  of  difleafles. 

AETION,  a  celebrated  painter,  'who  has  left  us  an  ex¬ 
cellent  picture  of  Roxana  and  Alexander,  which  lie  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Olympic  games:  it  repreflents  a  magnificent 
chamber,  where  Roxana  is  fitting  on  a  bed  of  a  moftfplen- 
did  appearance,  which  is’rendered  hill  more  brilliant  by 
her  beauty.  She  looks  downwards,  in  a  kind  of  confu- 
lion,  being  flruck  with  the  prefence  of  Alexander  Hand¬ 
ing  before  her.  A  number  of  little  Cupids  flutter  about, 
fome  holding  up  the  curtain,  as  if  to  fliew  Roxana  to  the 
prince,  whilfi  others  are  bulled  in  undrelling  the  lady; 
fome  pull  Alexander  by  the  cloak,  who  appears  like  a 
young  balhful  bridegroom,  and  p  re  Cent  him  to  his  mif- 
trefs :  he  lays  his  crown  at  her  feet,  being  accompanied  by 
Epheftion,  who  holds  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  leans  upon 
a  youth  who  repreflents  Hymen.  Several  other  little  Cu¬ 
pids  are  repreflented  playing  with  his  arms;  fome  carry 
his  lance,  Hooping  under  flo  heavy  a  weight ;  others  bear 
alohg  his  buckler,  upon  which  one  of  them  is  fleated, 
whom  the  refi  carry  in  triumph  ;  another  lies  in  ambulh 
in  his  armour,  waiting  to  frighten  the  refi  as  they  pafs  by. 
This  picture  gained  Aetion  fo  much  reputation,  that  the 
prefident  of  the  games  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

H3TITES,  or  Eagle-stone,/  in  natural  hifiory,  a 
flinty  or  crufiated  Hone,  hollow  within,  and  containing  a 
nucleus,  which,  on  fliaking,  rattles  within.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  in  repute  for  fleveral  extraordinary  magical  as  well 
as  medical  powers;  fuch  as  preventing  abortion,  difcover- 
ing  thieves,  and  other  ridiculous  properties.  The  word 
is  formed  from  «et©v,  “eagle;”  the  popular  tradition 
being,  that  it  is  found  in  the  eagle’s  nefi,  whither  it  is 
fuppofled  to  be  carried  while  the  female  fits,  to  prevent 
her  eggs  from  being  rotten.  It  is  found  in  fleveral  parts  : 
near  Trevoux  in  France,  one  can  fcarcely  dig  a  few  feet, 
without  finding  confiderable  Hrata  or  beds  of  the  coarfer 
or  ferruginous  kind.  They  are  originally  foft,  and  of  the 
colour  of  yellow  oaker.  But  the  fineft  and  mofi  valued 
of  all  the  eagle-flones,  are  accidental  Hates  of  one  or  other 
of  our  common  pebbles. 

AETIUS,  one  of  the  mofi  zealous  defenders  of  Arian- 
iflm,  was  born  in  Syria,  and  flourifhed  about  the  year  336- 
After  being  fervant  to  a  grammarian,  of  whom  he  learn¬ 
ed  grammar  and  logic,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  at 
length  biftiop,  by  Eudoxus  patriarch  of  Conflantinople. 
St.  Epiphanius  has  preferved  forty-fleven  of  his  propoli- 
tions  againfl:  the  Trinity.  His  followers  were  called 
Aetians. 

Aetius,  a  famous  phyfician,  born  at  Antida  in  Meflo- 
potamia,  and  the  author  of  a  work  intitled  Tetrabiblos , 
which  is  a  collection  from  the  writings  of  thofe  phyficians 
who  w'ent  before  him.  He  lived,  according  to  Dr. 
Freind,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  century.  * 

Aetius,  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  in  the  reign 
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of  Valentinian  III.  forced  the  Franks  who  were  paffinff 
into  Gaul  to  repafls  the  Rhine.  Fie  defeated  the  Goths'; 
and  routed  Attiia  king  of  the  Huns,-  who  invaded  Gaul 
w  ith  an  army  of  700,000  men.  But  the  emperor,,  jealous 
of  the  merit  of  this  great  man,  killed  him  in  454  with  his 
own  hand,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  permitted  the 
invafion  of  the  Huns,  after  Attila’s  defeat. 

iSTNA.  See  Etna. 

AiTOLARCHA,  A  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  principal 
magifirate  or  governor  of  the  fEtoiians. 

AFAR,  adv.  [from  a  for  at,  andA*'"-]  At  a  great  difl- 
tance.  To  or  from  a  great  diftance.  From  afar  ;  from  a 
diffant  place.  Afar  off ;  remotely  diflant. — We  hear  better 
when  we  hold  our  breath  than  contrary;  infomuch  as  in 
lifiening  to  attain  a  found  afar  off,  men  hold  their  breath. 
Bacon. 

AFEARD,  part.  adj.  [from  to  fear,  Cor  to  fright,  with  a 
redundant.]  Frighted;  terrified;  afraid.  Ithasthepar- 
ticle  of  before  the  objeff  of  fear.  It  is  now  obflolete'. — 
Fear  is  deflcribed  by  Spencer  to  ride  in  armour,  at  the 
cla/hing  whereof  he  looks  afeard  of  himflelf. 

AFER,/  [Lat.]  The  fouth-weft  wind. 

Afer  (Domitius),  a  famous  orator,  born  at  Nifm’es, 
flourifhed  under  Tiberius  and  the  three  flucceeding  empe¬ 
rors.  Quintilian,  makes  frequent  mention  of  him,  and 
commends  his  pleadings.  But  he  diflgraced  his  talents,  by 
turning  informer  againfl  fome  of  the  mofi  diflinguiflred 
perflonages  in  Rome.  Quintilian,  in  his  youth,  cultivated 
the  friendfhip  of  Domitius  very  afliduoufly.  He  tells  us 
that  his  pleadings  abounded  with  pleafant  Hories,  and  that’ 
there  were  public  coilettions  of  his  wfitty  layings,  fome 
of  which  he  quotes.  Domitius  was  once  in  great  danger 
from  an  inflcription  he  put  upon  a  flatue  erefled  by  him  in 
honour  of  Caligula,  wherein  he  declared  that  this  prince 
was  a  fecond  time  conful  at  the  age  of  twenty-feven.  This 
he  intended  as  an  encomium,  but  Caligula  taking  it  as  a 
flarcafm  upon  his  youth,  and  his  infringement  of  the  laws, 
railed  a  procefs  againfl  him,  arid  pleaded  himflelf  in  per- 
fon.  Domitius,  inflead  of  making  a  defence,  repeated 
part  of  the  emperor’s  fpeech  with  the  highefl  marks  of 
admiration  ;  after  which  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  beg¬ 
ging  pardon,  declared,  that  he  dreaded  more  the  eloquence 
of  Caligula  than  his  imperial  power.  This  piece  of  flat¬ 
tery  flucceeded  flo  well,  that  the  emperor  not  only  pardon¬ 
ed,  but  alflo  railed  hint  to  the  confulfliip.  Afer  died  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  59. 

AFFA,  a  weight  ufled  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Guinea. 
It  is  equal  to  an  ounce,  and  half  of  it  is  called  eggeba. 
Mofi:  of  the  blacks  on  the  Gold  Coal!  give  thefle  names 
to  thole  weights. 

AFFABILITY, A  laffabilite,  Fr.  affabilitas,  Lat.]  The: 
quality  of  being  affable  ;  eafinefs  of  manners  ;  courteouf- 
nefls ;  civility;  condefcenfion.  It  is  commonly  ufled  of 
fuperiors. — All  inftances  of  charity,  fweetncfs  of  conver- 
fation,  affability ,  admonition,  all  fignifications  of  tender- 
nefls,  care,  and  watchfulnefs,  mult  be  exprelled  towards 
children.  Taylor. 

AFFABLE,  adj.  \_affable,  Fr.  offabilu,  I.at.]  Eafly  of 
manners,  accoftable;  courteous;  complaiflant.  It  is  ufled 
of  fuperiors.  It  is  applied  to  the  external  appearance'; 
benign;  mild;  favourable. — Auguftus  appeared,  looking 
round  him  with  a  flerene  and  affable  countenance  upon  all 
the  writers  of  his  age.  Tatler. 

AFFABLENESS, A  Courtefly;  affability. 

AFFABLY,  adv.  In  an  affable  manner;  courteoully; 
civilly. 

AFFABROUS,<zA'.  \_affabre,  Fr.]  Skilfully  made ;  com¬ 
plete;  finiflred  in  a  workman-like  manner; 

AFFABULATION,  A  {.affabulatio,  Lat.]  The  moral 
of  a  fable. 

AFFAIR,/  [ affaire ,  Fr.]  Bufinefs;  flomething  to  be 
managed  or  tranladted.  It  is  ufled  lor  both  private  and 
public  matters. 

Fo  APPEAR,  t).  h.  [from  affer,  Fr.]  To  confirm;  to 
give  fandfion  to;  to  efiablifli:  an  old  term  of  law. 

,  AFFECT. 
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AFFECT, /.  Affection ;  pafiion ;  fenfation.  Quality; 
eircumftance. — It  feemeth  that,  as  the  feet  have  a  iympa- 
thy  with  the  head,  Co  the  wrifts  have  a  fympathy  with  the 
heart ;  we  fee  the  affeBs  and  paffions  of  the  heart  and  fpi- 
rits  are  notably  dificlofed  by  the  pulfe.  Bacon. — This  is  on¬ 
ly  the  antiquated  word  for  affeBion. 

To  Affect,  v.  a.  \_ajfeiler,  Fr.  afficio,  affeBum,  Lat.] 
To  adt  upon;  to  produce  effects  in  any  other  thing.  To 
move  the  paffions. — As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very 
much  affeBed  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing-  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  that  Being,  whom  none  can  fee  and  live  ;  he  mud 
he  much  more  affeBed,  when  he  confiders,  that  this  Being, 
whom  he  appears  before,  will  examine  the  adtions  of  his 
life,  and  reward  or  puniflt  him  accordingly.  AddiJ'on. — • 
To  aim  at;  to  endeavour  after:  fpoken  of  perfons.  To 
tend  to;  to  endeavour  after:  fpoken  of  things.. — The 
drops  of  every  fluid  affcB  a  round  figure,  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  their  parts  ;  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  fea 
affeBs  a  round  figure,  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts 
by  gravity.  Newton. — To  be  fond  of;  to  be  pleafed  with ; 
to  love  ;  to  regard  with  fondnefs.  To  make  a  (how  of 
fomething;  to  ftudy  the  appearance  of  anything;  with 
fome  degree  of  hypocrify.  To  imitate  in  an  unnatural  and 
conftrained  manner.  To  convidt  of  fome  crime  ;  to  at¬ 
taint  with  guilt:  a  phrafe  merely  juridical. — By  the  civil 
law,  if  a  dowry  with  a  wife  be  promifed  and  not  paid,  the 
hufband  is  not  obliged  to  allow  her  alimony.  But,  if  her 
parents  fhall  become  infolvent  by  fome  misfortune,  fhe 
ihall  have  alimony,  unlefs  you  can  affeB  them  with  fraud, 
in  promifing  what  they  knew  they  were  not  able  to  per¬ 
form.  Aylijfe. 

AFFECTATION,/!  {_b.ffcB.ati6,  Lat.]  Fondnefs;  high 
degree  of  liking  ;  commonly  with  fome  degree  of  culpa¬ 
bility.  An  artificial  fhow ;  an  elaborate  appearance ;  a 
faife  pretence. — It  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  an  affcBa- 
tion  to  love  the  pleafure  of  folitude,  among  thofe  who 
cannot  pofiibly  be  fuppofed  qualified  for  palling  life  in  that 
manner.  Spectator. 

AFFECTED,  part.  adj.  Moved  ;  touched  with  affec¬ 
tion  ;  internally  difpofed  or  inclined.  Studied  with  over¬ 
much  care,  or  with  hypocritical  appearance.  In  a  per- 
fonal  fenfe,  full  of  affectation  :  as,  An  affeBed  lady. — 
Thefe  antic,  lifting,  affeBed,  phantafies,  thefe  new  tuners 
of  accents.  Shakefpeare. 

AFFECTEDLY,  adv.  In  an  affected  manner;  hypo¬ 
critically;  with  more  appearance  than  reality.  Studiouf- 
ly ;  with  laboured  intention. — Some  mifperfuauons  con¬ 
cerning  the  divine  attributes  tend  to  the  corrupting  men’s 
manners,  as  if  they  were  defigned  and  affeBedly  chofen 
for  that  purpofe. 

AFFECTEDNESS,  /.  The  quality  of  being  affedted, 
or  of  making  faife  appearances. 

AFFECTION,/  {affeBion,  Fr.  affcBio,  Lat.]  The  date 
of  being  affedted  by  any  cattle  or  agent.  This  general 
fenfe  is  little  in  ufe.  Pafiion  of  any  kind. — AffeBions,  as 
joy,  grief,  fear,  and  anger,  with  fiiCh  like,  being,  as  it 
were,  the  fundry  falhions  and  forms  of  appetite,  can  nei¬ 
ther  rife  at  the  conceit  of  a  thing  indifferent,  nor  yet 
clioofe  but  rife  at- the  fight  of  fome  things.  Hooker. — Love  ; 
k'ihdnefs  ;  good  will  to  fome  perfons  :  often  with  to' or  to¬ 
wards  before  the  perfoii.  Good-will  to  any  object ;  zeal ; 
paffionate  regard. — Let' not  the  mind  of  a  ftudeht  be  under 
the  influence  of  warm  affection  to  things  of  fenfe,  when'hd 
comes  to  the  fearch  of  truth:  Watts. — State  of. the  mind, 
in  general.  Quality;  property.  State  of  the  body,  as 
adted  uponbv  any  caufe. — It  feemed  to  be  a  venereal  go¬ 
norrhoea,  and  others  thought  it  arofe  from  fome  fc'orbu- 
tical  affeBion,  Wifeman. — Lively  reprefentation  in  painting. 

. — AffeBion  is  the  lively  reprefentment  of  any  pafiion  wh'at- 
foever,  as  if  the'figures  Hood  not  upon  a  cloth  or  board, 
but  as  if  they  were  adting  upon  ,  a  ftage.  IVotlon. — It  is 
tiled  by  Shakefpeare  fometimes  for  affcRation. 

Affection,  ampng  phyficians,  ligmfies  the  fame  as 
difeale.  Thus  the  hyjteric  affeBion  is  the  fame  with  the  hyf- 
tefic'difeafe. 

Von.  I.  No.  12. 
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AFFECTIONATE,  adj.  {affeBionne,  Fr.  from  affec¬ 
tion.]  Full  of  affedtion  ;  ftrongly  moved ;  warm;  zealous. 
Strongly  inclined  to;  difpofed  to;  with  the  particle  to. 
Fond;  benevolent ;  tender. — When  we  refledt  on  all  this 
affcBionate  care  of  Providence  for  our  bappinefs,  with  what 
wonder  mult  we  obferve  the  little  effect  it  has  on  men! 
Rogers. 

AFFECTIONATELY,  adv.  In  an  affedlionate  man¬ 
ner;  fondly;  tenderly;  benevolently. 

AFFECTIONATENESS,/  The  quality  or  (late  of 
being  affedlionate  ;  fondnefs;  tendernefs  ;  good-will ;  be¬ 
nevolence. 

AFFECTIONED,  adj.  Affedted;  conceited.  This 
fenfe  is  now  obfolete. — An  affcilioncd  afs  that  cons  Hate 
without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great  fvvaths.  Shakefpeare. 
— Inclined;  mentally  difpofed. — Be  kindly  cffeBioned  one 
to  another.  Rom.  xii.  10. 

AFFECTUOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  affedting  manner. 

AFFECTIVE,  adj.  That  which  affedts;  that  which 
ftrongly  touches.  It  is  generally  ufed  for  painful. — Pain 
is  fo  uneafy  a  fentiment,  that  very  little  of  it  is  enough  to 
corrupt  every  enjoyment ;  and  the  effedt  God  intends  this 
variety  of  ungrateful  and  affeBive  fentiments  ftiould  have 
on  us,  is  to  reclaim  our  affections  from  this  valley  of  tears. 
Rogers. 

AFFECTUOSITY,/  Pafiionatenefs. 

AFFECTUOUS,  adj.  Full  of  pafiion;  as,  An  affeRu- 
ous  fpeech.  A  word  little  ufed. 

To  AFFERE,  v.  a.  {offer ,  Fr.]  A  law-term,  fignifying 
to  confirm. 

AFFERORS,/  [from  affeurer,  Fr.  to  tax.]  In  law,  are 
thofe  in  the  couft-leet  or  court-baron  that  fettle  and  mo¬ 
derate  the  fines  and  amercements  impofed  on  fuch  perfons 
as  have  committed  faults  for  which  no  exprefs  penalty  is 
preferibed  by  ftatute.  The  perfons  nominated  to  this  of¬ 
fice  affirm  upon  their  oaths  what  penalty  they  think  in  con¬ 
fidence  ought  to  be  inflidted  upon  the  offenders. 

AFFETUOSO,  or  Con  Affetto,  adj.  in  the  Italian 
mufic,  intimates  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  added  ought 
to  be  played  in  a  tender  moving  way,  and  conl'equently  ra¬ 
ther  flow  than  faft. 

AFFIANCE,/  {affiance,  from  affier,  Fr.]  A  marriage- 
contradt.  Truft  in  general ;  confidence;  fecure  reliance. 
Truft  in  the  divine  promifes  and  protedtion.  To'this  fenfe 
it  is  now  almoft  confined. — There  can  be  no  filter  way  to 
fuccefs,  than  by  declaiming  all  confidence  in  ourfelves, 
and  referring  the  events  of  things  to  God  with  an  implicit 
affiance.  Alter  bury. 

Affiance,  in  law,  is  the  plightingof  troth  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  upon  their  agreement  of  marriage;  and 
'  fignifies  as  much  as fidiem  dare ,  to  pledge  one’s  faith  or  fide¬ 
lity.  Litt.  fee.  39. 

To  Affiance,  v.  a.  To  betroth;  to  bind  any  one  by 
-promife  to  marriage.  To  give  confidence : 

Stranger!  whoe’er  thou  art,  fecurely  reft 

Affianc’d  in, my  faith,  a  friendly  gueft.  Pope. 

AFFIANCER,/  He  that  makes  a  contradt  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  two  parties. 

AFFIDATION,  or  Affidature,/  [from affid'o,  Lat.} 
Mutual  contradt;  mutual-oath  of  fidelity. 

AFFIDAVIT,/  in  law,  is  an  oatli  in  writing,  fworn 
before  fome  perfon  who  hath  authority  to  take  it.  The 
plaintiff  or  defendant  may  make  affidavit  in  a  caufe  de¬ 
pending,  but  it  will  not  be  admitted  in  evidence  at  the 
trial,  but  is  only  admitted  upon 'motion.  Affidavits  ought 
to  fet  forth  the  matter  of  fad!  only;  which  the  party  in¬ 
tends  to  prove  by  his  affidavit ;  and  not  to  declare  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  caufe,  of  which  the  court  is  to  judge.  An  af¬ 
fidavit  regularly  ought  to  be  before  the  jUdges  of  the 'court 
wherein  the  caufe  is  depending;  but,  by  the  ftatute  29 
Car.  II.  c.  5.  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  King’s  'Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  may  grant  commifiion's 
to  perfons  in  the  country  to  take  affidavits  concerning' any 
matter  depending  in  the  refpedtive  courts,  in  like  manner 
3  A  as 
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as  may  be  done  by  mailers  extraordinary  of  the  court  of 
Chancery.  When  an  affidavit  hath  been  read  in  court,  it 
ought  to  be  filed,  that  the  other  party  may  fee  it  and  take 
a  copy  of  it. 

AFFIED,  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb  ajfy ,  derived  from 
affido,  Lat.  Bracton  tiling  the  phrafe  ajfidare  mulieres.  ]  Join¬ 
ed  by  contraft;  affianced. 

AFFILIATION,/  [from  ad  and//iLr,  Lat.]  In  wri¬ 
ters  ot  the  middle  age,  the  fame  with  adoption  ;  the  a£l  of 
taking  a  fon.  Among  the  ancient  Gauls  it  was  performed 
with  military  ceremonies.' 

AFFINAGE,  /  [ ajfinagc ,  Fi\]  The  a£t  of  refining  me¬ 
tals  by  the  cupel. 

AFFINED,  adj.  [from  affinis,  Lat.]. Joined  by  affinity 
to  another;  related  to  another. 

AFFINITY,  /.  \_affinite',  Fr.  from  affinis,  Lat.]  Among 
civilians,  implies  a  relation  contracted  by  marriage ;  in 
contradiftinition  to  confanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood. 
Affinity  does  not  found  any  real  kinfhip ;  it  is  no  more  than 
a  kind  of  fidlion,  introduced  on  account  of  the  clofe  rela¬ 
tion  between  hulband  and  wife.  It  is  even  laid  to  ceafe 
when  the  caufe  of  it  ceafes :  hence  a  woman,  who  is  not 
capable  ot  being  a  witnels  tor  her  hufband’s  brotherduring 
his  life-time,  is  allowed  as  a  witnefs  when  a  v/idow,  by 
reafon  the  affinity  is  diffolved.  Yet,  with  regard  to  the 
contracting  marriage,  affinity  is  not  diirolved  by  death, 
though  it  be  in  every  thing  elfe.  In  Lev.  xviii.  ver.  7.  et 
feci-  we  find  that  there  were  feveral  degrees  of  affinity, 
wherein  marriage  was  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mofes. 
But  thefe  cafes  are  not  to  be  piropofed  as  examples :  be- 
caufe  in  lome  they  were  authorifed  by  neceffity  ;  in  others 
by  cufiom  ;  and  the  law  as  yet  was  not  in  being.  If  fome 
other  examples  have  exifted,  either  before  or  fince  the 
law,  the  fcripture  exprefsly  difapproves  of  them,  as  Reu¬ 
ben’s  inceft  with  Bala  his  father’s  concubine,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Ammon  with  his  filler  Tamar;  and  that  of  He¬ 
rod-  Antipas,  who  married  Flerodias  his  filler-in-law,  his 
brother  Philip’s  wife,  while  her  hulband  was  yet  living. 

Affinity  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  conformity  or  agree¬ 
ment.  Thus  w'e  fay,  the  affinity  of  languages,  the  affinity 
of  words,  the  affinity  of  founds,  &:c. 

Affinity,  or  Elective  Attraction,  are  terms 
ufed  by  modern  chemills  to  exprefs  that  peculiar  propen- 
fity  which  different  fpecies  of  matter  have  to  unite  and 
combine  with  certain  other  bodies  exclufively,  or  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other  connexion. 

The  power  in  bodies  on  which  their  various  tranfpofi- 
tions  and  combinations  depend,  and  which  is  called  their 
affinity,  is  a  term  like  the  Newtonian  attraction,  which  is 
defigned  to  exprefs  not  the  caufe  but  the  effect.  When  an 
acid  fpontaneoufly  quits  a  metal  to  unite  with  an  alkali,  it 
is  laid  that  it  hath  a  greater  affinity  to  the  alkali  than  to  the 
metal ;  this  is  only  to  fay  in  other  words,  that  it  will  unite 
with  the  alkali  in  preference  to  the  metal. 

The  doCtrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  exten- 
five  ufe  in  the  chemical  pharmacy ;  for,  as  feveral  procef- 
fes  are  founded  on  it,  fo  if  an  error  happens,  '  and  thereby 
the  medicine  proves  unfit  for  its  intended  ufe;  it  may  be 
rendered  applicable  to  other  purpoles,  by  fuch  tranfpoli- 
tions  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out  by  the 
knowledge  of  their  affinities.  Combinations  and  fepara- 
tions  that  are  chemical,  depend  on  elective  attraction.  See 
Chemistry. 

AFFION,/  an  Arabian  name  of  opium;  alfo  of  an 
eleCtary  in  which  opium  is  a  part  of  the  compofition. 

To  AFFIRM,  v.  n.  \_affirmo,  Lat.]  To  declare;  to  tell 
confidently:  oppofed  to  the  word  deny. 

To  Affirm,  v.  a.  To  declare  pofitively;  as,  To  affirm  a. 
faCt.  To  ratify  or  approve  a  former  law,  or  judgment : 
oppofed  to  reverfe  or  repeal  — The  houfe  of  peers  hath  a 
power  of  judicatureAn  fome  cafes,  properly  to  examine, 
and  then  to  affirm ;  or,  if  there  be  caufe,  to  reverfe  the 
judgments  which  have  been  given  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench.  Bacon.' — In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  To  affirm  the  truth. 
AFFIRMABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  affirmed.— 
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Thofe  attributes  and  conceptions  that  were  applicable  and 
affirmable  of  him  when  prefent,  are  now  affirmable  and  ap¬ 
plicable  to  him,  though  pall.  Hale. 

AFFIRMANCE,/.  Confirmation:  oppofed  to  repeal. 
— This  (hitute  did  but  reftore  an  ancient  ftatute,  which 
was  itfelf  alfo  made  but  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law. 
Bacon. 

AFFIRMANT,/  The  perfon  that  affirms;  a  declarer. 

AFFIRMATION,/  \ajfirmatio ,  lat.]  The  aCt  of  af¬ 
firming  or  declaring:  oppofed  to  negation  or  denial.  The 
pofition  affirmed.  Confirmation:  oppofed  to  repeal. 

Affirmation,  inlaw,  is  an  indulgence  allowed  to  the 
people  called  Quakers,  who,  in  cafes  where  an  oath  is  re¬ 
quired  from  others,  may  make  a  folemn  affirmation  of  the 
truth:  and,  if  they  make  a  falfe  affirmation,  they  are  fub- 
ject  to  the  penalties  of  perjury.  But  their  affirmation  is 
not  allowed  in  any  criminal  caufe,  nor  fiiall  they  by  vir¬ 
tue  hereof  be  allowed  to  ferve  on  any  juries,  or  to  bear 
any  office  or  place  of  profit  in  the  government.  7  &  8 
Wm.  c.  34.  8  Geo.  c.  6.  22  Geo.  II.  c.  46. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  adj.  That  which  affirms,  oppofed 
to  negative  ;  in  w  hich  fenfe  we  ufe  the  affirmative  abfolutc- 
ly,  that  is,  the  affirmative  pofition.  That  which  can  or  may’ 
be  affirmed  :  a  fenfe  ufed  chiefly  in  fcience. — As  in  alge¬ 
bra,  where  affirmative  quantities  vanilli  or  ceafe,  there  ne¬ 
gative  ones  begin ;  fo  in  mechanics,  w  here  attraflion  cea¬ 
fes,  there  a  repulfive  virtue  ought  to  fucceed.  Neutlon. — . 
Applied  to  perfons,  he  wdio  has  the  habit  of  affirming 
with  vehemence ;  pofitive  ;  dogmatical. 

AFFIRMATIVELY,  adv.  In  an  affirmative  manner; 
on  the  pofitive  fide;  not  negatively. 

AFFIRMER,/  The  perfon  that  affirms. 

To  AFFIX,  v.  a.  \affigo,  affixum,  Lat.]  To  unite  to  the 
end,  or  a poferiori ;  to  fubjoin. — If  men  conflantly  affixed. 
applaufe  and  difgrace  where  they  ought,  the  principle  of 
fliame  would  have  a  very  good  influence  on  public  con¬ 
duct  ;  though  on  fecret  villanies  it  lays  no  reftraint.  Ro¬ 
gers. — To  conned!  confequentially.  Simply  to  fafterr  or 
fix.  Obfolete. 

Affix,/  \_affixum ,  I.at.]  In  grammar,  a  participle  ad- 
ed  at  the  clofe  of  a  word,  either  to  diverfify  its  form  or 
alter  its  fignification.  We  meet  with  affixes  in  the  Saxon, 
the  German,  and  other  northern  languages;  but  more  ef- 
pecially  in  the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  tongues.  The 
Hebrew  affixes  are  Angle  fyllables,  frequently  Angle  letters, 
fubjoined  to  nouns  and  verbs;  and  contribute  not  a  little 
to  the  brevity  of  that  language.  The  oriental  languages 
are  much  the  fame  as  to  the  radicals ,  and  differ  chiefly 
from  each  other  as  to  affixes  and  prefixes. 

AFFIXION,/.  The  acT  of  affixing.  The  fiate  of  be¬ 
ing  affixed. 

AFFLATION,  /  [ affio ,  affiatum ,  I.at.]  The  ad!  of 
breathing  upon  any  thing. 

AFFLATUS,/  [from  ad ,  to,  and  flare ,  Lat.  to  blow.} 
It  literally  denotes  a  blaft  of  wind,  breath  or  vapour,  flri- 
king  with  force  againfl  another  body.  Naturalifls  forr.e- 
times  fpeak  of  the  afflatus  of  ferpents.  Tully  ufes  the 
word  figuratively,  fora  divine  infpiration  ;  in  w'hich  fenfe, 
he  aferibes  all  great  and  eminent  accomplilhments  to  a  di¬ 
vine  afflatus.  The  Pythian  prieftefs  being  placed  on  a  tri7 
pod  or  perforated  llool,  over  a  holy  cave,  received  the 
divine  afflatus,  as  a  late  author  expreffes  it,  in  her  belly  ; 
and,  being  thus  infpired,  fell  into  agitations,  likeaphreni- 
tic  ;  during  which  Hie  pronounced,  in  hollow  groans  and 
broken  fentences,  the  will  of  the  deity.  This  afflatus  is 
fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  have  been  a  fubterraneous  fume,  or 
exhalation,  wherewith  the  priefiefs  was  literally  infpired. 
Accordingly,  it  had  the  effedls  of  a  real  phyiicaLdifeafe ; 
the  paroxyfm  of  which  was  fo  vehement,  that  Plutarch 
obferves  it  fometimes  proved  mortal.  Van  Dale  fuppofes 
the  pretended  enthufiafm  of  the  Pythia  to  have  arifen  from 
the  fumes  of  aromatics. 

To  AFFLICT,  v.a.  [ affliElo ,  ajfliBum,  Lat.]  To  putto 
pain;  to  grieve  ;  to  torment.  The  paffive,  to  be  affliEledy 
has  often  at  before  the  calual  noun ;  by  is  like.wife  proper. 

— The 
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. — The  mother  was  fo  affliEled  at  the  lofs  of  a  fine  boy,  who 
was  her  only  fon,  that  file  died  for  grief  of  it.  Addijbn. 

AFFLICTEDNESS,/.  The  (late  of  affliction,  or  of 
being  afflicted ;  forrowfulnefs ;  grief. 

AFFLICTER,/  The  per) on  that  afflicts. 

AFFLICTION,/  jaffliBio,  Lat.  ]  Thecaufeof  pain  or 
forrovv  ;  calamity.  The  (late  of  forrowfulnefs;  mifery : 
oppofed  to  joy  and  prof  perky. — Some  virtues  are  only  feen 
in  affliBion,  and  fome  in  profperity.  Addfon. 

Though  affliction  is  not  itfelf  a  difeafe,  it  produces 
many,  for  whatever  excites  envy,. anger,  or  hatred,  pro¬ 
duces  difeafes  from  tenfe  fibres  ;  as  whatever  excites  fear, 
grief,  joy,  or  delight,  begets  difeafes  from  relaxation. 

AFFLICTIVE,  adj.  That  which  caufes  affliction; 
painful;  tormenting: 

Reftlefs  Proferpine — 

■ — On  the  fpacious  land  and  liquid  main 

Spreads  flow  difeafe,  and  darts  afflictive  pain.  Prior. 

AFFLUENCE,/  [affluence,  Fr.  affluentia,  Lat.]  The 
aCt  of  flowing  to  any  place;  concourfe.  It  is  almoft  al¬ 
ways  ufed  figuratively. — I  fhall  not  relate  the  affluence  of 
young  nobles  from  hence  into  Spain,  after  the  voice  of 
our  prince  being  there  had  been  noifed.  Wotton. — Exube¬ 
rance  of  riches;  ftream  of  wealth;  plenty: 

Let  joy  or  eafe,  let  affluence  or  content, 

And  the  gay  confidence  of  a  life  well  fpent, 

Cairn  ev’ry  thought,  infpirit  ev’ry  grace.  Pope. 

AFFLUENCY,/  The  fame  with  Affluence. 

AFFLUENT,  adj.  [ affluent ,  Fr.  affluens,  Lat.]  Flowing 
to  any  part.  Abundant;  exuberant;  wealthy. 

AFFLUENTNESS,/  The  quality  of  being  affluent. 

AFFLUX,/  [ affluxus ,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  flowing  to 
fome  place;  affluence.  That  v.  hich  flows  to  another  place. 
— The  caufe  hereof  cannot  be  a  fupply  by  procreations ; 
ergo,  it  mult  be  by  new  affluxes  to  London  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Graunt. 

AFFLUXION,/  [ affluxio ,  Lat.]  The  aCt  of  flowing  to 
a  particular  place.  That  which  flows  from  one  place  to 
another. 

AFFORAGE,  /  in  the  French  cuftoms,  was  a  duty 
paid  to  the  lord  of  a  diftrid,  for  permiffion  to  fell  wine  or 
other  liquors  within  his  feignory.  Afforage  was  alfo  ufed 
.for  the  rate  or  price  of  provilions  laid  and  fixed  by  the 
provolt  or  fheriifs  of  Paris.  . 

7b  AFFORD,  v.  a.  Syffoune.r,  affleurrager ,  Fr.]  To 
yield  or  produce;  as,  The  foil  affords  grain;  The  trees 
afford  fruits.  This  feems  to  be  the  primitive  fignification. 
To  grant,  to  confer  any  thing;  generally  in  a-  good  fenfe, 
and  lometimes  in  a  bad,  but  lets  properly.  To  be  able  to 
fell.  It  is  uled  always  with  reference  to  fome  certain 
price  ;  as,  I  can  afford  this  for  lets,  than  the  other.  To  be 
able  to  bear  expences ;  as,  Traders  can  afford  more  finery 
in  peace  than  war. 

7b  AFFOREST,  v.  a.  [ afforeffare, Lat.]  To  turn  ground 
into  a  fereft. — It  appeareth,  by  Cliarta  de  Forelta,  that  lie 
afforeffed  many  woods  and  wafi.es,  to  the  grievance  of  the 
1’nbject,  which  by  that  law  were  difafforefted.  Davies. 

AFFORESTING,/  \_afforcflatio-,  Lat.]  The  turning 
ground  into  a  foreft.  The  Conqueror,  and  his  fucceflors, 
continued  afforelting  the  lands  of  the  fubject  for  many 
reigns;  till  the  grievance  became  fo  notorious,  that  the 
people  of  all  degrees  and  denominations  were  brought  to 
fue  for  relief;  which  was  at  length  obtained,  and  corn- 
millions  were  granted  to  furvey  and  perambulate  the  fo- 
refl,  and  feparate  all  the  ijew-afforefted  lands,  and  re¬ 
convert  them  to  the  ul'es  of  their  proprietors,  under  the 
name  and  quality  of  purlieu  or  pouralle  land. 

To  AFFRANCHISE,  v.a.  \_aff rancher,  Fr.]  To  make 
free. 

To  AFFRAY,  v.  a.  \effrayer,  or effriger,  Fr,  which  Me¬ 
nage  derives  from  ffragor;  perhaps  it  comes  from  frig  us.  ] 
To  fright;  to  terrify;  to  ftrike  with  fear.  This  word  is 
not  now  in  ufe. 
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Affray,  or  Affrayment,/  A  tumultuous  afiault 
of  one  or  more  perfons  upon  others.  A  battle  :  in  this 
fenfe  it  is  written  fray.  Tumult;  confufion. 

In  law',  an  affray  is  the  fighting  of  two  or  more  perfons 
in  fome  public  place,  to  the  terror  of  his  majefty’s  fub- 
jects :  for,  if  the  fighting  be  in  private,  it  is  no  affray, 
but  an  afiault.  4  Blackjl.  145. 

Affrays  may  be  fupprefled  by  any  private  perfon  pre- 
fent,  who  is  jufiifiable  in  endeavouring  to  part  the  comba- 
tants,  whatever  confequence  may  enfue.  But  more  efpe- 
cially  the  conftable,  or  other  like  officer,  is  bound  to  keep, 
the  peace  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  may  break  open  doors  to 
fupprefs  an  affray,  or  apprehend  the  affrayers;  and  may 
carry  them  either  before  a  juftice,  or  imprifon  them  by  Ilia 
own  authority  for  a  convenient  time,  till  the  heat  be  over. 

It  is  laid,  that  no  quarrelfome  or  threatening  words 
whatever  Ihall  amount  to  an  affray;  and  that  no  one  can 
jufiify  laying  his  hands  on  thofe  who  fhall  barely  quarrel 
with  angry  words,  without  coming  to  blows;  yet  it  feem- 
cth  that  the  confiable  may,  at  the  requeft  of  the  party 
threatened,  carry  the  perfon  who  threatens  to  beat  him 
before  a  juftice,  in  order  to  find  fureties.  1  Haw.  135. 

Alfo  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  a  very  high  offence  to  chal¬ 
lenge  another,  either  by  word  or  letter,  to  fight  a  duel,  or 
to  be  the  mefienger  of  fuch  a  challenge ;  or  even  barely 
to  endeavour  to  provoke  another  to  fend  a  challenge  or  ter 
fight,  as  by  difperfing  letters  to  that  purpofe,  full  of  re¬ 
flections,  mid  infinuating  a  defire  to  fight.  Id. 

All  aifrays  in  general  are  punifhable  by  fine  and  impri- 
fonment.  1  Haw.  138. 

AFFRICTION,/  \_affriBio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  rubbing 
one  thing  upon  another. — I  have  divers  times  obferved,  in 
wearing  filver-hilted  fwords,  that,  if  they  rubbed  upon  my 
clothes,  if  they  were  of  a  light-coloured  cloth,  the  ajfric- 
tion  would  quickly  blacken  them;  and,  congruoufiy  here¬ 
unto,  I  have  found  pens  blackened  almoft  all  over,  when 
I  had  awhile  carried  them  about  me  in  a  filver  cafe.  Boyle . 

To  AFFRIGHT,  v.  a.  To  affect  with  fear;  to  terrify- 
It  generally  implies  a  fudden  impreflion  of  fear:. 

Thy  name  affrights  me,  in.  whole  found  is  death. 

Shakefpeare. 

It  is  ufed  in  the  pafiive,  fometimes  with  at  before  the  thing: 
feared. — Thou  fiialt  not  be  affrighted  at  them:  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  among  you.  Deut.  vii.  21. — Sometimes- 
with  the  particle  with  before  the  thing  feared : 

As  one  affright 

With  hellifh  fiends,  or  furies  mad  uproar, 

He  then  uprofe.  Spencer - 

Affright,  /  Terror;  fear-  This  word  is  chiefly 
poetical : 

Wide  was  his  parifh,  not  contracted  clofe 
In  ftreets,  but  here  and  there  a  draggling  houfe; 

Yet  ftill  he  was  at  hand,  without  requeft, 

To  ferve  the  fick,  to  fuccour  the  diifrefs’d; 

Tempting,  on  foot,  alone,  without  affright , 

The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempeftuoiis  night.  Drydcn. 

The  caufe  of  fear ;  a  terrible  objeCt ;  dreadful  appearance  r 
The  war  at  hand  appears  with  more  affright , 

And  riles  ev’ry  moment  to  the  fight.  Dryden. 

AFFRIGHTFUL,  adj.  Full  of  affright  or  terror;  ter¬ 
rible;  dreadful. 

AFFRIGHTMENT,/  The  impreflion  of  fear;  ter¬ 
ror.  The  date  of  fearfulnefs, — Paflionate  words  or  blows 
from  the  tutor,  fill  the  child’s  mind  with  terror  and  af- 
frigktment ;  which  immediately  takes  it  wholly  up,  and 
leaves  no  room  for  other  impreflion.  Locke. 

To  AFFRO'NT,  v.  a.  [ affronter ,  Fr.  that  is,  ad  fronton 
fare-,  ad  fronton  contumeliam  allidere,  to  infiiVt  a  man  to  his 
face.]  To  meet  face  to  face ;  to  encounter.  This  feems 
the  genuine  and  original  fenfe  of  the  word,  which  was 
formerly  indifferent  to  good  or  ill.  To  meet,  in  an  hoftile 
manner,  front  to  front.  To  offer  an  open  infult;  to  of¬ 
fend 
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fend  avowedly.  With  refpeft  to  this  fenfe,  it  is  obferved 
by  Cervantes,  that,  if  a  man  ftrikes  another  on  the  back, 
and  then  runs  away,  the  perfon  fo  ftruck  is  injured,  but 
not  affronted ;  an  affront  always  implying  a  juftification  of 
the  aft. 

Affront,  f.  Open  oppofition  ;  encounter:  a  fenfe  not 
frequent,  though  regularly  deducible  from  the  derivation. 
Infult  offered  to  the  face;  contemptuous  or  rude  treat¬ 
ment;  contumely. — There  is  nothing  which  we  receive 
with  fo  much  reluftance  as  advice  :  we  look  upon  the  man 
who  gives  it  us,  as  offering  an  ojfront  to  our  underftand- 
ing,  and  treating  us  like  children  or  ideots.  Addifon. — 
Outrage  ;  aft  of  contempt,  in  a  more,  general  fenfe.  Dif- 
grace ;  fhame.  ,  This  fenfe  is  rather  peculiar  to  the  Scot- 
tifh  dialeft. 

AFFRONTER, y.  The  perfon  that  affronts. 

AFFRONTING,  part.  adj.  That  which  has  the  quality 
of  affronting;  contumelious. — Among  words  which  figni- 
fy  the  fame  principal  ideas,  fome  are  clean  and  decent, 
others  unclean;  fome  are  kind,  others  are  affronting  and 
reproachful,  becaufe  of  the  fecondary  idea  w  hich  cuftom 
has  affixed  to  them.  Watts. 

7cAFFUSE,  v.  a.  \_ajfundo,  cffifum ,.Lat,]  To  pour  one 
thing  upon  another.  —  1  poured  acid  liquors,  to  try  if  they 
contained  any  volatile  fait  or  fpirit,  which  would  probably 
have  difcovered  it-felf,  by  making  an  ebullition  with  the 
affufed  liquor.  Boyle. 

AFFUSION, /i  [affufio,  Lati]  The  aft  of  pouring  one 
thing  upon  another. 

Dr.  Grew  gives  fev-eral  experiments  of  the  luftation 
ariling  from  the  affullon  of  divers  menftruums  on  all  forts 
of  bodies.  Divines  and  church -hiftorians  fpeak  of  bap- 
tifm  by  affufion  ;  which  amounts  to  much  the  fame  with 
what  we  now  call  Jprinkling. 

To  AFFY,  v.  a.  [ affier ,  Fr.  ajfdare  mulierem,  Brafton.] 
To  betroth  in  order  to  marriage  : 

Wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 

For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 

Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthlefs  king.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Affy,  v.  n.  To  put  confidence  in;  to  put  truft  in; 
to  confide.  Not  in  ufe. 

AFGH  ANS,  the  general  name  of  a  people  in  Perfia, 
who,  under  the  late  Kouli  Khan,  fubverted  the  Perfian 
monarchy. 

AFIELD,  adv.  [from  a  and  field.]  To  the  field: 

Afield  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 

To  milk  my  kine,  for  fo  fhould  houfewifes  do.  Gay. 

AFLAT,  adv.  [from  a  and  fiat.]  Level  with  the  ground. 
—When  you  would  have  many  new'  roots  of  fruit-trees, 
take  a  low  tree,  and  bow  it,  and  lay  all  his  branches  afi'at 
upon  the  ground,  and  caff  earth  upon  them;  and  every 
twig  will  take  root.  Bacon. 

AFLOAT,  adv.  [from  a  and font.]  Floating;  born  up 
in  the  water;  not  finking:  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  within 
view ;  in  motion,: 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 

O  mi  tied,  all  rhe  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  (hallows  and  in  miferies. 

On  fuch  a  full  fea  are  we  now  ajloat ; 

And  we  muff  take  the  current  when  it  ferves, 

Or  lofe  our  ventures.  Shakefpeare. 

AFOOT,  adv .  [from  a  and  foot.  ]  On  foot ;  not  on  horfe- 
back.  Inaftion;  as,  A  defignis  afoot.  In  motion. 

AFORE,  prep,  [from  a  im&forc.]  Not  behind;  as,  He 
held  the  fhield  afore:  not  in  ufe.  Before;  nearer  in  place 
to  any  thing  :  as,  He  flood  afore  him.  Sooner  in  time. — 
If  your  diligence  be  not  fpeedy,  I  Ilia.ll  be  there  afore  you. 
Shakefpeare. 

Afore,  adv.  In  time  foregone  or  pad.  Firft  in  the 
way.  In  front;  in  the  fore-part: 
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Approaching  nigh,  he  reared  high  afore 

His  body  monftrous’,  horrible,  and  vaft.  Spencer. 

AFOREGOING,  part.  adj.  [from  afore  and  going,  j 
Going  before. 

AFOREHAND,  adv.  [from  afore  and  hand.  ]  By  a  pre¬ 
vious  provifion.  Provided;  prepared;  previoufly  fitted. 
— For  it  will  be  faid,  that  in  the  former  times  whereof 
we  have  fpoken,  Spain  w'as  not  fo  mighty  as  now  it  is ; 
and  England,  on  the  other  tide,  was  more  aforekand  in 
all  matters  of  po>ver.  Bacon. 

AFOREMENT  IONED,  adj.  [from  afore  and  mention¬ 
ed.]  Mentioned  before. — Among  the  nine  other  parts, 
five  are  not  in  a  condition  to  give  alms  or  relief  to  thofe 
aforementioned ;  being  very  near  reduced  themfelves  to  the 
fame  miferable  condition.  Addifon. 

AFORENAMED,  adj.  [ from  afore  and  named.  ]  Na¬ 
med  before.— Imitate  fomething  of  circular  form,  in 
which:  as  in  all  other  aforemamed  proportions,  you  ffiall 
help  yourfelf  by  the  diameter.  Peacham. 

AFORESAID,  adj.  [from  afore  and faid  ]  Said  before. 

• — It  need  not  go  far  repetition,  if  we  refume  again  that 
which  we  faid  in  the  aforefaid  experiment.  Bacon. 

’■  AFORETIME,  adv.  [from  afore  and  time.]  In  time 
pad. — O  thou  that  aft  waxen  old  in  wickednefs,  now  thy 
fins  which  thou  haft  committed  aforetime  are  come  to  light. 
Sufanna. 

AY'S.  AIT),  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb  affray  :  it  fhould 
therefore  properly  be  written  with  ff.  ]  Struck  with  fear; 
terrified;  fearful.  It  has  the  particle  of  before. the  ob- 
jeft  of  fear : 

There,  loathing,  life,  and  yet  of  death  afraid, 

In  anguiih  of  her  fpirit,  thus  ffie  pray’d.  Dryderi. 

AFRESH,  adv.  [from  a  and frejh.]  Anew;  again,  af¬ 
ter  intermiffion. — When  once  we  have  attained  ideas,  they 
may  be  excited  afrejk  by  the  ufe  of  words.  Watts. 

AFRANIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  comedies  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Menander,  commended  by  Tully  and  Quintilian- 
He  lived  in  the  170th  Olympiad. 

AFRICA,  [according  to  Bochart,  from  a  Punic  word, 
fignifying  Ears  of  Corn-,]  ope  of  the  four  great  divifions, 
by  the  moderns  called  quarters,  of  the  world,  and  one  of 
the  three  called  by  the  Greeks  Hweipoi,  or  continents.  By 
them  it  was  alfo  called  Libya. 

Africa  lies  fouth  of  Europe,  and  weft  of  Afia.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  the  former:  on  the-  north-eaft  by  the  Red 
Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Alia,  and  to  which  it  is  attach¬ 
ed  by  a  neck  of  land  called  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  about 
lixty  miles  over,  feparating  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Red  Sea.  On  the  weft,  fouth,  and  ealt,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  main  ocean :  fo  that  it  is  properly  a  vaft  peninfula, 
bearing  fome  faint  refemblance  of  a  pyramid,  the  bafe  of 
which  is  the  northern  part,  running  along  the  ffiores  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  bafe 
of  which  is  the  northern  part,  running  .along  the  (bores 
of  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  top  of  the  pyramid  is  the 
moft  foutherly  point,  called  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Its 
greaveft  length  from  north  to  fouth  is- 4300  miles;  and  its 
greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  is  3500  miles;  reaching 
front  lat.  37°N.  to  350  S.  and  from  lorn  1 700  W.  t0  50°E. 

Though  a  great  part  of  this  continent  hath  been  in  all 
ages  unknown  both  to  Europeans  and  Afiatics,  its  litua- 
tion  is  more  favourable  than  either  Europe  or  A  fia  for 
maintaining  an  intercourfe  with  other  nations i  It  Hands, 
as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  three  other  quarters  of 
the  globe ;  and  has  thereby  a  much  nearer  communication 
with  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  than  any  one  of  thefe 
has  with  another.  For,  j.  It  is  oppofite  to  Europe  in  the 
Mediterranean,  for  almoft  1000  miles  in  a  line  from  eaft 
to  weft';  the  diftance  feldom  100  miles,  never  100  leagues, 
and  fometimes  not  above  twenty  Teagues.  2.  It  is  oppo¬ 
fite  to  Afia  for  all  the  length  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  diftance 
3  fometimea 
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.fometimes  not  exceeding  five  leagues,  feldom'fifty.  3 .  Its 
coaft  for  the  length  of  about  2000  miles  lies  oppofite  to 
America  at  the  diltance  of  from  500  to  700  leagues,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  ifiands:  whereas  America,  unlefs  where  it  may 
be  a  terra  incognita,  is  no  where  nearer  Europe  than  1000 
leagues;  and'Afia,  than  2500.  It  is,  however,  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  Africa,  that,  though  it  has  10,000  miles  of. 
fea-coaft,  with  noble,  large,  deep,  rivers,  it  fltould  be  in¬ 
habited  by  barbarous  or  lavage  nations.  At  the.  mouths 
of  many  of  its  river?  are  the  mod  excellent  harbours, 
deep,  fafe,  calm,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  made  perfectly  fecure  by  fortifications;  but 
quite  deftitute  of  flapping,  trade,  and  merchants,  even 
where  there  is  plenty  of  merchandife.  In  fliort,  Africa,- 
though  a  full  quarter  of  the  globe,  ftored  with  an  inex- 
haufiible  treafure,  and  Capable,  under  proper  improve¬ 
ments,  of  producing  fo  many  things  delightful,  as  well 
convenient,  within  itfelf,  feems  to  be  almoft  entirely  ne¬ 
glected,  not  only  by  the  natives,  who  are  quite  unfolici- 
tous  of  reaping  the  benefits  which  nature  has  provided 
for  them,  but  alfo  by  the  more  civilized  Europeans  who 
are  fettled  in  it,  particularly  the  Portuguefe. 

As  the  equator  divides  this  continent  almoft  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  the  far  greateft  part  of  it  is  within  the  tropics  ;  and 
of  confequence  the  heat  in  fome  places  is  almoft  infup- 
portable  by  Europeans,  it  being  there  greatly  increafed  by 
vaft  deferts  of  burning  fand. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that,  were  the  country 
Well  cultivated,  it  would  be  extreiriely  fertile  ;  and  would 
produce,  in  great  abundance,  not  only  the  neceffaries,  but 
alfo  the  luxuries,  of  life.  It  has  been  affected,  that  the- 
fugars  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  as  alfo  tire  ginger,  rice, 
cotton,  pepper,  pimento,  cocoa,  indigo,  See.  of  thefe 
ifiands,  would  thrive  in  Africa  to  as  much  perfection  as 
where  they  are  now  produced.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted, 
that  the  Eaft- Indian  fpices,  the  tea  of  China  and  Japan, 
the  coffee  of  Mocha,  &c.  would  all  thrive  in  fome  parts 
of  the  African  coaft;  as  this  continent  has  the  advantage 
of  feeling  no  cold,  the  climate  being  either  very  warm  or 
very  temperate. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  cannot  expeCt  to 
find  here  a  variety  of  climates.  In  many  parts  of  Africa 
fnow  never  falls  in  the  plains,  and  it  feldom  lies  but  on  the 
tops  of  the  high  mountains.  The  natives,  in  thefe  fcorch- 
ing  regions,  would  as  foon  expeCt  that  marble  fhould  melt 
and  flow  in  liquid  ftreams,  as  that  water,  by  freezing, 
fhould  lofe  its  fluidity,  be  arrefted  by  the  cold,  and,  cea- 
fing  to  flow,  become  like  the  folid  rock. 

“  That  the  geography  of  Africa  (obferves  Major  Ren- 
nellj  has  made  a  flower  progrefs  towards  improvement 
than  that  of  every  other  part  of  the  world,  during  the 
laft  and  the  prefent  century,  is  to  be  attributed  more  to 
natural  caufes  than  to  an  abfohite  want  of  .attention  on 
on  the  part  of  geography.  Formed  by  the  Creator  with 
•a  contour  and  furface  totally  unlike  the  other  continents, 
its  interior  parts  elude  all  nautic  refearch ;  whilft  the  wars 
and  commerce  in  which  Europeans  have  taken  part,  have 
been  confined  to  very  circumfcribed  parts  of  its  borders. 
To  the  lovers  of  adventure  and  novelty,  Africa  difplays 
a  mod  ample  field;  but  the  qualification  of  local  manners, 
and  in  Tome  degree  of  habits,  mud  in  this  cafe  be  fuper- 
added  to  that  of  language;  and  this  unqueftionably  ren¬ 
ders  the  undertaking  more  arduous  than. that  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  tour. 

“  Africa  Hands  alone  in  a  geographical  view.  Pene¬ 
trated  by  no  inland  leas,  like  the  Mediterranean,  Baltic, 
or  Hudfon’s  Bay;  nor  overfpread  with  extenfive- lakes, 
like  thofe  of  North  America;  nor  having,  in  common 
with  the  other  continents,  rivers  running  from  the  centre 
to  the  extremities  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  regions  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  lead:  practicable  of  all  boun¬ 
daries,  and  deferts  of  fuch  formidable  extent,  as  to  threaten 
thofe  who  travCi- fe  them  with  the  mod  horrible-  of  all 
deaths,  that  arifing  from  third: !  Placed  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  can  wc  be  furprilcd  either  at  our  ignorance-  of  its 
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interior  part,  prof  the  tardy  progrefs  of  civilization  in 
it?  Poflibly  the -difficulty  of  conveying  merchandife  to 
the  eoafts,  under  the  above  circumftances,  may  have  given? 
rife  to  the  traffic-in  men,  a  commodity  that  can  tranfport. 
itfelf!  But,  laying  this  out  of.  the  queftion,  as  an  abftraCt, 
fpeculation,  there  can  be  little. doubt  but  that  the  progrefs 
of  civilizatiorxamongft  the'  Africans  has  been  as  flow  as, 
can  be  conceived  in  any  fituation:  and  it  has  alfo  happen¬ 
ed,  that  the  deftined  inftrumentsof  their  civilization  have 
remained  in  a  proportionable  degree  of  ignorance  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  country. 

“  Nothing  can  evince  the  low  ftate  of  the  African  geo¬ 
graphy,  more  than  M..  d’Anville’?  having  had  recourse  to 
the  works  of  Ptolemy  and  Edrifi,  to  compofe  the  interior 
part  of  his  map  of  Africa!  (1749).  It  is  well  known  that 
thofe  authors  wrote  in  the  fecond  and  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
turies  of  our  sera.  Mod  of  the  pofitions  in  the  inland 
part  of  the-  great  body  of  Africa  are  derived. from  Edrifi ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  nearly Tome  of  the  pofitions  agree, 
with  thofe  furniftied  by  the  lateft  obferVatiohs.  Such  was 
the  tranfeendent  judgment  of  D’Anville,  .in  combining- 
the  fcanty  notices  that  are  furniftied  by  the  Nubian  geo¬ 
grapher! 

-  “  But  the  public  are  not  to  expeft,  even  under  an  impro¬ 
ved  fyfteht  of  African  geography, .  that  the  interior  part 
of  that  continent  will  exhibit  an  a-fpeft  fimilar  to  the 
others;  rich  in  variety;  each  region  affumjng  adiftindt 
character.  Oh  the  contrary,  fit,  will'be  meagre  and  vacant 
in  the  extreme.  The  dreary’expanfes  of  defert  which  of¬ 
ten  Turround  the -habitable  fpots,  forbid  the  appearance 
of  the.ulual  proportion  of  towns;  and  the  paucity  of  ri¬ 
vers,  added  to  their  being  either  abforbed  or  evaporated*, 
inftead  of  being  conducted. in  flowing  lines  tp  the  ocean* 
will  give  a  Angular  caft  to  its  hydrography .;  the  direction 
of  their  courfes  being,  moreover,  equivocal,  through  the 
want  of  that  information  which  a  Communication  with  the 
fea  ufually  affords  at  a  glance. 

■  “  The  focietv  for  promoting  the  difeoyery  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  Africa  has  been  fortunate  in  colledfing  much 
geographical  information  in  fo  early  a  ftage  of  the,  African 
refearches;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  in  a  few 
years,  all  the  great  features  of  this  continent  (within  the 
reach  of  their  enquiries)  may  be  known  and  deferibed. 
But,  to  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  neceflar.y  that  intelli¬ 
gent  Europeans  fhould  trace  fome  of  the  principal  routes  } 
as  well  to  apportion  the  diftances,  as  to  eftablilh  fome  kind 
of  criterion  for  the  parole  information  derived  from  the 
natives.  As  yet,  in  the  wide  extent  of  near  thirty  degrees 
on  a ’meridian,  between  Benin  and  Tripoli,  not  one  celef- 
tial  obfervation  has  been  taken  to  determine  the  latitude.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  the  internal  parts  of 
Africa,  it  is  certain  that  its  eoafts  are  well  watered  with 
many  very  confiderable  rivers.  The  Nile  and  the  Niger 
may-  be  reckoned  among  the  largeft  in  any  part  of  the1 
world,  America  excepted.  The  firft  difeharges  itfelf  in¬ 
to  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  prodigious  courfe  .from  its 
fo.arce  in  Abylfinia.  See  NiLE.; — The  Niger  is  faid  to  fall 
in'to  the  Atlantic  or  Weftern  Ocean-  at  Senegal,  after  a 
courfe  of  2800  miles.  But  this  is  extremely  .difficult,  if 
not  impoflible,  to  afeertain ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Lucas’s 
communications  to  the  African  Aflbciation,  both  the  rife 
and  termination  of  the  Niger  are  unknown,  but  the  courfe 
is  from  eaft  to  weft.  So  great  is  its  rapidity,  that  no  vefiel 
can  afeend  its  ftream :  and  fuch  is  the  want  of  fkill,  or  fuch 
the  abfence  of  commercial  inducements  among  the  nations 
who  inhabit  its  borders,  that  even  with  the  current  neither 
veflels  nor  boats  are  feen  to  navigate.  In  one  place,  in¬ 
deed,  the  traveller  finds  accommodations  for  the  paflage 
of  himfelf  and  of  his  goods;  but  even  there;  though  the 
ferrymen,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  fultan  of.’  Caffina,  are 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  the  boat  whicli  conveys. the  mer- 
chandife  is  nothing  more  than  an  ill-conftrufted  raft,  for 
■the  planks  are  faftened  to  the  timbers  with  ropes,  and  the 
interfticcs.are  clofed,  both  within  and  without,  by  aplafter 
of  tough. clay,- of  which  a  large  provifton  is  always  car- 
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ried  on  the  raft,  for  the  purpofe  of  excluding  the  dream 
wherever  its  entrance  is  obferved.  Tho  depth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  at  the  place  of  palfage,  which  is  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  thefouthof  the  city  of  Cafhna,  the  capital 
©f  the  empire  of  that  name,  is  eftimated  at  twenty-three 
or  twenty- four  feet  Englifh.  Its  width  is  fuch,  that,  even 
at  the  iiland  of  Gongoo,  where  the  ferrymen  refide,  the 
found  of  the  loudeft  voice  from  the  northern  fhore  is 
fcarcely  heard;  and,  at  Tombudlou,  where  the  name  of 
Gnezna,  or  black,  is  given  to  the  dream,  the  width  is  def- 
cribed  as  being  that  of  the  Thames  at  Weftminder.  In 
the  rainy  feafon  it  fwells  above  its  banks,  and  not  only 
floods  the  adjacent  lands,  but  often  fweeps  before  it  the 
cattle  and  cottages  of  the  fhort-fighted  or  too  confident 
inhabitants.  That  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Niger  Should  refufe  to  profit  by  its  naviga¬ 
tion,  may  juftly  furprife  the  traveller ;  but  much  greater 
is  his  adonidnnent,  when  he  finds  that  even  the  food  which 
the  bounty  of  the  dream  affords,  is  ufelefsly  offered  to 
their  acceptance  ;  for  fuch  is  the  want  of  fkill,  or  fuch  the 
fettled  didike  of  the  people  to  this  fort  of  provifion,  that 
the  fifh,  with  which  the  river  abounds,  are  left  in  undif- 
turbed  poffeffion  of  its  waters. 

Both  thefe  rivers  annually  overflow  their  banks,  ferti¬ 
lizing  by  that  means  the  countries  through  which  they 
pals.  The  Gambia  and  Senegal  rivers  are  only  branches 
»f  the  Niger. 

The  mod  confiderable  mountains  in  Afiica  are  the  At¬ 
las,  a  ridge  extending  from  the  Wedern  Ocean  (to  which 
it  gives  the  name  of  Atlantic  Ocean)  as  far  as  Egypt.  It 
had  its  name  from  the  king  of  Mauritania,  a  great  lover 
of  adronomy,  who  ufed  to  obferve  the  dars  from  its  fum- 
mrt ;  on  which  account  the  poets  reprefent  him  as  bear¬ 
ing  the  heavens  on  his  Shoulders.  The  mountains  of  the 
Moon,  extending  themfelves  between  Abyffmia  and  Mo- 
nomotapa,  are  dill  higher  than  thofe  of  Atlas.  Thole  of 
Sierra  Leona,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Lions,  which  divide 
Nigritia  from  Guinea,  and  extend  as  far  as  Ethiopia. 
Thefe  were  dyled  by  the  ancients  the  mountains  of  God, 
on  account  of  their  being  fubjedt  to  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  the  Dutch  make 
their  fird  meridian,  rifes  about  two  miles  high  in  the  form 
of  a  fugar-loaf,  and  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name  near  the  coad. 

The  mod  noted  capes  or  promontories  in  this  country 
are,  Cape  Verd,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  land  is  always  co¬ 
vered  with  green  trees  and  moffy  ground,  and  it  is  the 
mod  wederly  point  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  fo  denominated  by  the  Portuguefe,  when 
they  fird  went  round  it  in  1498,  and  difeovered  the  paffage 
to  Afia.  It  is  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  the  Hottentots,  and  is  the  general  rendezvous 
of  (hips  of  every  nation  who  trade  to  India,  being  about 
■  half  way  from  Europe.' — There  is  but  one  drait  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  which  is  called  Babel- Mandel,  and  joins  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Indian  Ocean. 

To  what  we  have  already  faid  concerning  the  produce  of 
Africa,  we  may  add,  that  no  part  of  the  world  abounds 
with  gold  and  diver  in  a  greater  degree.  Here  are  alfo  a 
■prodigious  number  of  elephants  ;  and  it  is  furprifing,  that 
neither  the  ancient  nor  modern  Europeans,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  extravagant  and  infatiable  third  after  gold  and 
filver,  fliould  have  endeavoured  to  edablilh  themfelves 
in  a  country  much  nearer  to  them  than  either  America  or 
the  Ead  Indies;  and  where  the  objedls  of  their  defire  are 
found  in  equal,  if  not  greater,  plenty. 

Next  to  gold  and. filver,  copper  is  the  mod  valuable  me¬ 
tal;  and  on  this  continent  it  is  found  in  great  plenty,  in- 
fomtich  that  the  mountains  of  Atlas  above-mentioned  are 
faid  to  be  all  compofed  of  copper  ore. 

Only  a  fmall  part  of  this  continent  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  viz.  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  the  northern 
coad,  comprehending  little  more  than  what  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Barbary.  It  was  divided  into  Africa  Pro- 
fria,  and  Africa  Interior.  Africa  Propria  comprehended 
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only  the  Carthaginian  territories.  Africa  Interior  Com¬ 
prehended  all  other  nations  to  the  fouthward  of  thofe  ter¬ 
ritories,  or  thofe  at  a  greater  didance  from  Rome.  The 
only  kingdoms,  however,  with  which  the  Romans  had  any 
connedtion,  were  the  Numidians,  the  Mauritanians,  and 
the  Gaetuli.  All  thefe,  as  well  as  Egypt,  were  fwallowed 
up  by  that  enormous  power,  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Roman  provinces.  But  the  Romans  never  feem  to 
have  penetrated  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  There  ap¬ 
pears,  indeed,  to  have  been  fome  intercourfe  between  them 
and  the  Ethiopians  :  but  the  latter  always  preferved  their 
liberty  ;  and  we  find  their  queen  Candace  mentioned  in  the 
times  of  the  Apodles,  when  the  Roman  power  was  at  its 
highed  pitch. 

Between  the  tropic  of  cancer  and  the  equinoctial  line,  a 
multitude  of  favage  nations  were  fuppofed  to  have  their 
refidence,  known  by  the  names  of  Melanogtetuli,  Nigri- 
tse,  Blemmyes,  Dolopes,  Adacuri,  Lotophagi,  Ichthyo- 
phagi,  Elephantophagi,  &c.  (which  are  taken  notice  of, 
as  well  as  the  others  already  mentioned,  under  their  proper 
names) ;  but  that  Africa  was  a  peninfula,  feems  to  have 
been  totally  unknown  both  to  the  Europeans  and  Aliatics 
for  many  ages.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  fome  of  the 
Plienicians,  and  their  offspring  the  Carthaginians,  were 
not  fo  ignorant ;  as  they  carried  navigation  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans :  but 
their  difeoveries  were  all  concealed  with  the  greated  care, 
led  other  nations  fliould  reap  the  benefit  of  them;  and, 
accordingly  we  can  now  find  no  authentic  accounts  con¬ 
cerning  them.  The  navigation  round  Africa,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  is  recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  rather 
as  a  drange  atnufing  tale  than  as  a  real  tranfaction  ;  and, 
as  neither  the  progrefs  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian 
difeoveries,  nor  the  extent  of  their  navigation,  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  red  of  mankind,  all  memorials  of  their 
extraordinary  (kill  in  naval  affairs,  feem  in  a  great  meafure 
to  have  perifhed,  when  the  maritime  power  of  the  former 
was  annihilated  by  Alexanders  conqued  of  Tyre,  and  the 
empire  of  the  latter  was  overturned  by  the  Romans^ 

That  the  peninfula  of  Africa,  however,  was  in  reality 
failed  round  by  the  Plienicians,  we  have  on  indifputabie 
authority  ;  for  fome  of  that  nation  undertook  the  voyage* 
at  the  command  of  Neclio  king  of  Egypt,  about  604  years 
before  the  Chriftian  aera.  They  failed  from  a  port  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  after  three  years  returned  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean:  and  the  very  objections  that  were  made  to  the 
veracity  of  their  accounts  at  that  time,  are  unanfwerable 
proofs  to  us  that  this  voyage  was  really  accompliffied.. 
They  pretended,  that,  having  failed  for  fome  time,  the 
fun  became  more  and  more  vertical,  after  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  north,  and  feemed  to  recede  from  theme 
that,  as  they  returned,  the  fun  gradually  feemed  to  move 
fouthwards;  and,  after  becoming  vertical  once  more,  ap¬ 
peared  then  in  the  fouth  fide  of  them  as  before  they  Set 
out.  This,  which  we  know  muff  certainly  have  been  the 
cafe,  was  deemed  incredible  at  that  time,  and  univerfal 
ignorance  concerning  the  extent  of  this  continent  prevail¬ 
ed  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The  firft  attempts  towards 
attaining  a  knowledge  of  Africa  was  made  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  in  1412.  Notwithdanding  their  vicinity,  tliey  had 
never  ventured  beyond  Cape  Non,  fituated  in  about  lat. 
27°N.  which  had  received  itsnamefroma  fuppofed  impoffi- 
bility  of  palling  it.  This  year  they  proceeded  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixty  miles  farther,  to  Cape  Bojador ;  which 
dretching  a  confiderable  way  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with1 
rocky  cliffs,  appeared  fo  dreadful  to  the  navigators,  that 
they  returned  without  any  attempt  to  pafs  it..  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  double  this  formidable  cape,  they  difcqvered  the 
Madeira  I  (lands,  in  1419;  but  Cape  Bojador  continued  to 
be  the  boundary  of  their  continental  difeoveries  till  1433, 
when  they  penetrated  within  the  tropics,,  and  in  a  few 
years  difeovered  the  river  Senegal,  Cape  de  Verd,  and 
the  iflands  which  lie  off  that  promontory.  In  1449,  the 
weftern  iflands,  called  the  Azores,  were  difeovered :  and, 
in  1471,  tliey  firft  penetrated  beyond  the  line;  and  were 
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furprifed  to  find,  that  the  torrid  zone,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  imagined  it  to  be  burnt  up 
with  heat,  was  not  only  habitable,  but  fertile  and  popu¬ 
lous.  In  1484,  they  proceeded  1500  miles  beyond  the 
line ;  fo  that  they  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  finding  that 
way  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies :  and,  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  difcovered  by  Bar¬ 
tholomew  de  Diaz  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1497,  that 
the  Portuguefe,  under  Vafquez  de  Gama,  actually  dou¬ 
bled  this  cape,  and  difcovered  the  true  lhape  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Thus  the  coafts  of  Africa  were  made  perfectly 
known;  and  probably  the  knowledge  concerning  its  inte¬ 
rior  parts  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is,  had 
not  the  general  attention  been  called  off  from  this  conti¬ 
nent  by  the  difcovery  of  America,  in  1492. 

The  Romans  for  a  long  time  maintained  their  power  in 
Africa  :  but,  in  the  year  426,  Bonifacius,  fupreme  govern¬ 
or  of  all  the  Roman  dominions  in  this  quarter,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  revolt  by  the  treachery  of  another  general  called 
Aetius,  and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  contend  with  the 
whole  ftrength  of  the  Roman  empire,  called  in  Genferic 
king  of  the  Vandals  to  his  aid;  who  thereupon  abandoned 
the  provinces  he  had  feized  in  Europe,  and  paffed  over 
into  Africa.  Bonifacius,  however,  being  foon  after  re¬ 
conciled  to  his  emprefs,  Placidia,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
perfuade  the  Vandals  to  retire.  Hereupon  a  war  enfued, 
in  which  the  barbarians  proved  vidtorious,  and  quickly 
over-ran  all  the  Roman  provinces  in  Africa.  In  the  year 
435,  a  peace  was  concluded;  when  Numidia  and  fome 
other  countries  were  ceded  to  the  Vandals,  who  foon  after 
feized  all  the  reft.  Thefe  barbarians  did  not  long  enjoy 
their  ill-gotten  poffeftions  :  for,  about  the  year  533,  Be- 
lifarius  drove  them  out,  annexing  the  provinces  to  the 
eaftern  empire;  and,  in  647,  the  Saracens  having  con¬ 
quered  Mefopotamia,  Egypt  (which  anciently  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Africa),  Phenicia, 
Arabia,  and  Paleftine,  broke  like  a  torrent  into  Africa, 
which  they  quickly  fubdued.  Their  vaft.  empire  being, 
anno  936,  divided  into  feven  kingdoms,  the  African  ftates 
retained  their  independency  long  after  the  others  were 
fubdued  by  the  Turks  :  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
jteenth  century,  being  afraid  of  falling  under  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  they  invited  the  Turks  to  their  afliftance,  who  firlt 
protected,  and  then  enllaved,  them.  They  ftill  continue 
in  a  kind  of  dependence  on  the  Ottoman  empire.  They 
are  not,  however,  properly  fpeaking,  the  fubje&s  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  but  call  him  their  protester,  paying  him 
an  annual  tribute.  On  the  coafts,  the  natives  are  almoft 
all  addided  to  piracy;  and,  with  fuch  fuccefs  have  they 
carried  on  their  employment,  that  the  greateft  powers  in 
Europe  are  become  their  tributaries,  in  order  to  procure 
liberty  to  trade  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Concerning  even  thofe  ftates  which  are  neareft  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  very  little  is  known:  but  the  interior  nations  are 
fcareely  known,  by  name;  nor  do  almoft  any  two  of  the 
mod  learned  moderns  agree  in  their  divilion  of  Africa  into 
kingdoms;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  fcareely  any  traveller 
hath  ever  penetrated  into  thefe  inhofpitable  regions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  belt  accounts,  concerning  thofe  regions  of 
Africa  lying  beyond  Egypt  and  Barbary,  they  are  divided 
in  the  following  manner : — On  the  weftern  coaft,  to  the 
fouth  of  Barbary,  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Bildulgerid,  Zaa- 
ra,  Negroland,  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  Benguela,  and 
Terra  de  Natal.  On  the  eaftern  coaft,  beyond  Egypt,  are 
thofe  of  Nubia,  Adel,  Ajan,  Zanguebar  (between  thefe 
two  a  huge  defert  is  interpofed),  Monomotapa,  and  So- 
fola.  In  the  interior  parts  the  kingdoms  of  Lower  Ethio¬ 
pia,  Abex,  Monemuge,  and  Matanan,  are  mentioned. 
The  fouthernmoft  part,  called  Caffraria,  is  well  known 
for  the  habitation  of  the  Hottentots. 

In  many  material  circumftances,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
extenfive  continent  agree  with  each  other.  If  we  except 
the  people  of  Abyffmia,  who  are  tawny, -and  who  profefs 
a  mixture  of  Chrillinnity,  Judaifm,  and  Paganifm,  they 
are  all  of  .a  black  .complexion.  In  their  religion,  .except 
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on  the  fea-ccafts,  which  have  been  vifited  and  fettled  by 
ftrangers,  they  are  Pagans ;  and  the  form  of  government 
is  every  where  monarchical.  Few  princes,  however,  pof- 
fefs  a  very  extenlive  jurifdidtion ;  for,  as  the  natives  of 
this  part  of  Africa  are  grofsly  ignorant  in  ail  the  arts  of 
utility  or  refinement,  they  are  little  acquainted  with  one 
another  ;  and  generally  united  in  fmall  focieties,  each  go¬ 
verned  by  its  own  prince.  In  Abyffinia,  indeed,  as  well 
as  in  Congo,  Loango,  and  Angola,  we  are  told  of  powerful 
monarchs ;  but,  on  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  thefe  princes  Hands  on  a  precarious  footing, 
each  tribe  or  feparate  body  of  their  fubjedts  being  under 
the  influence  of  a  petty  chieftain  of  their  own,  ftyled  Ne¬ 
gus,  to  whofe  commands,  however  contrary  to  thofe  of 
the  Negafcha  Negafcht,  or  king  of  kings,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  fubmit. 

The  fertility  of  a  country  fo  prodigioufiy  extenfive, 
might  be  fuppofed  more  various  than  we  find  it  is  :  in  fadt, 
there  is  no  medium  in  this  part  of  Africa  with  regard  to 
the  advantages  of  foil ;  it  is  either  perfectly  barren,  or 
extremely  fertile.  This  arifes  from  the  intenfe  heat  of 
the  fun ;  which,  where  it  meets  with  fufficient  moifture, 
produces  the  utmoft  luxuriancy  ;  and,  in  thofe  countries 
where  there  are  few  rivers,  reduces  the  furface  of  the 
earth  to  a  barren  fend.  Of  this  fort  are  the  countries  of 
Anian  and  Zaara*;  which,  for  want  of  water,  and  confe- 
quently  of  all  other  neceffaries,  are  reduced  to  perfect  de¬ 
fects,  as  the  name  of  the  latter  denotes.  In  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water, 
and  particularly  where  the  rivers  overflow  the  land  part 
of  the  year,  as  in  AbylTinia,  the  productions  of  nature, 
both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in  the 
higheft  perfection  and  greateft  abundance.  The-countries 
of  Mandingo,  Ethiopia,  Congo,  Angola,  Batua,  Truti- 
cui,  Monomotapa,  Cafati,  and  Mehenemugi,  are  extreme¬ 
ly  rich  in  gold  and  filver.  The  bafer  metals,  likewife, 
are  found  in  thefe  and  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  But 
the  perfons  of  the  natives  make  the  moft  confiderable  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  traffic  of  this  miferable  quarter  of  the  globe. 

On  the  Guinea  or  weftern  coaft,  the  Englifh  trade  to 
James  Fort,  and  other  fettlements  near  and  up  the  river 
Gambia ;  where  they  exchange  their  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures,  their  hardware,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  for 
the  perfons  of  the  natives.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783, 
the  river  of  Senegal,  with  its  dependencies,  were  given 
up  to  France.  Gold  and  ivory,  next  to  the  flave-trade, 
form  the  principal  branches  of  African  commerce.  Thefe 
are  carried  on  from  the  lame  coaft,  where  the  Dutch  and 
French,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  have  long  had  their  Fet¬ 
tlements  for  this  purpofe.  / 

The  Portuguefe  are  in  poffeflion  of  the  eaft  and  weft 
coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  tire  Equa¬ 
tor;  which  immenfe  tract  they  became  mailers  of  by  their 
fucceflive  attempts  and  happy  difcovery  and  navigation  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar, 
on  the  eaftern  fide,  they  trade  not  only  for  the  articles 
above-mentioned,  but  likewife  for  feveral  others  ;  asfen- 
na,  aloes,  civet,  ambergris,  and  frankincenfe.  The  Dutch 
had  fettlements  towards  the  fauthern  part  of  the  conti 
nent,  in  the  country  called  Caffraria,  or  the  land  of  the 
Hottentots,  particularly  Cape  Town,  which  is  well  fortified ; 
but,  while  this  article  was  in  the  prefs,  (Nov.  1795,)  news 
is  laid  to  have  arrived  that  they  were  totally  dilpoffeffed 
by  the  Englifh,  who  Isold  thefe  fettlements  in  trim  for  the 
ffadtholder. 

The  Portuguefe,  being  fovereigns  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  coaft,  have  a  number  of  black  princes  their  tributa¬ 
ries.  There  are  fome  independent  princes  who  have  ex- 
tenfive  dominions;  particularly  the  kings  of  Dahome  and 
Widaliy  the  moft  noted  of  any  for  the  infamous  flave- 
trade.  Upwards  of  200  years  have  the  European  nations 
traded  with  Africa  in  human  fle/h  ;  and  encouraged  in  the 
Negro  countries  wars,  rapine,  defolation,  and  murder, 
that  the  Weft-India  iflands  might  be  fupplied  with  that 
ypmmodity.  The  annual  exportation  of  poor  creatures 
✓  from 
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from  Africa  for  flaves  hath  exceeded  100,800;  numbers 
of  whom  are  driven  down  fike  flieep,  perhaps  near  1000 
miles  from  the  fea-coad,  who  are  generally  inhabitants  of 
villages  that  have  been  furrounded  in  the  night  by  armed 
force,  and  carried  off  to  be  fold  to  cur  traders.  Nor  do 
our  planters,  who  purchafe  them,  ufe  any  pains  to  in- 
dra£t  them  in  religion,  to  make  them  amends  for  the  op-' 
predion  thus  exercifed  on  them.  It  is  faid  they  are  unna¬ 
turally  averfe  to  eVery  thing  that  tends  to  it;  yet  the 
Portuguefe,  French,  and  Spaniards,  in  their  fettlements, 
fucceed  in  their  attempts  to  indraft  them,  as  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commerce  as  of  religion.  It  is  for  the 
fake  of  Chridianity,  and  the  advantages  accompanying  it, 
that  Englifh  (laves  embrace  every  occafionof  defertingto 
the  fettlements  of  thefe  nations.  See  Slave- trade. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  with  tefpeft  to  re¬ 
ligion,  may  be  divided  into  three  forts,  viz.  Pagans,  Ma¬ 
hometans,  and  Chriftians.  The  find  are  the  mod  nume¬ 
rous,  poffefimg  the  greated  part  of  the  country,  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  they 
are  generally  black.  The  Mahometans,  who  are  of  a 
tawny  complexion,  podefs  Egypt,  and  almod  all  the  nor¬ 
thern  diores  of  Africa,  or  what  is  called  the  Barbary 
coad.  The  people  of  Abydinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethiopia, 
are  for  the  molt  part  denominated  Chriftians,  but  retain 
many  Pagan  and  Jewidt  rites.  There  are  alfo  fame  Jews, 
on  the  north  of  Africa,  who  manage  all  tiie  little  trade 
that  part  of  the  country  enjoys. 

.  There  are  fcarcely  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two 
of  the  learned,  that  agree  in  the  modern  dividons  of  Af¬ 
rica,  as  has  been  before  obferved ;  and  therefore  we  mud 
acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  true  bounds,  and  even 
the  names,  of  feveral  of  the  inland  nations,  which  may  dill 
be  reckoned  among  tire  unknown  and  undifcovered  parts 
of  the  world. 

AFRICAN  ASSOCIATION,  is  a  fociety  that  was 
lately  edablidied  by  fubfcription  for  the  purpofe  of  ma¬ 
king  difcoveries  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  See  the 
preceding  article, 

African  Bladder- nut,  /.  in  botany.  See  Ro- 
TEN  A. 

African  Company,  a  fociety  of  merchants,  edablidi- 
ed  by  king  Charles  II.  for  trading  to  Africa  ;  which  trade 
is  now  laid  open  to  all  his  majedy’s  fubjects,  paying  ioper 
cent,  for  maintaining  the  forts. 

African  F lea-bane, /  in  botany.  See  Tarchonan- 
thus. 

African  Marygold,/  in  botany.  See  Tagetes. 

African  Ragwort,/  in  botany.  See  Othonna. 

AFRICANUS  (Julius),  an  excellent  hidorian  of  the 
third  century,  the  author  of  a  chronicle  which  was  great¬ 
ly  edeemed,  and  in  which  he  reckons  5500  years  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  Julius  Caefar.  This  work,  of 
which  wc  have  now  no  more  than  what  is  to  be  found  in 
Eufebius,  ended  at  the  22id  year  of  the  vulgar  asra.  Af- 
ricanus  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  on  the  Hiftory  of  Su- 
fanna,  which  he  reckoned  fuppofititious ;  and  w'e  have  ftill 
a  letter  of  his  to  Aridides,  in  which  he  reconciles  the 
feeming  contradictions  in  the  two  genealogies  of  Chrid, 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

AFRONT,  adv.  [froma  and/roH/.]  In  front ;  in  direct 
Oppofition  to  the  face. — Thefe  four  came  all  afront ,  and 
mainly  thrud  at  me,  Shakefpearc. 

AFSLAGERS,/.  perfons  appointed  by  the  burgomaf- 
ters  of  Amderdam  to  prelide  over  the  public  fales  made 
in  that  city.  They  mud  always  have  a  clerk  of  the  fecre- 
tary’s  office  with  them,  to  take  an  account  of  the  fale. 
They  correfpond  to  our  brokers,  or  auctioneers, 

AFT,  /!  in  fea-language,  the  fame  with  abaft. 

AFTER,  prep,  [after,  Sax.  ]  Following  in  place.  It  is 
commonly  applied  to  words  of  motion ;  as,  He  cainea/cr, 
and  dood  behind  him.  It  is  oppofed  to  before : 

What  fays  I.ord  Warwick,  diall  we  after  them  ? — 
c — After  nay,  before  them,  Jf  we  can,  Sha/tefpeare. 
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In  purfuit  of  .—After  whom  is  the  king  of  Ifrael  come  out?’ 
After  whom  dod'thou  purfue?  After  a  dead  dog,  after  a 
flea?  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14. — Behind.  This  is  not  a  common 
ufe.— Sometimes  I  placed  the  third  prifm  after  a  fecond, 
and  fometimes  alfo  a  fourth  after  a  third,  by  all  which  the 
image  might  be  often  refracted  fideways.  Newton — Pode- 
rior  in  time. — We  diall  examine  the  ways  of  conveyance 
of  the  foVereignty  of  Adam  to  prifices  that  were  to  reign 
after  him.  Locke.— According  to. — He  that  thinketh  Spain 
our  over-match,  is  no  good  mint-man,  but  takes  greatnefs 
of  kingdoms  according  to  bulk  and  currency,  and  no't  after 
their  intrinfic  value.  Bacon. — In  imitation  of. — There  are, 
among  the  old  Roman  daffies',  feveral  of  Venus,  in  dide¬ 
rent  podures  and  habits  ;  as  there  are  many  particular  fi¬ 
gures  of  her  made  after  the  fame  defign.  Addifon. 

After,  adv.  In  fucceeding  time.  It  is  ufed  of  time 
mentioned  as  fucceeding  fome  other.  So  we  cannot  fay,  I 
diall  be  happy  after ,  but  hereafter ;  but  we  fay,  I  Was  at1 
fird  made  mifefable  by  the  lofs,  but  was  after  happier. 
Following  another. — Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a  great  wheel 
runs  down  a  hill,  led  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it; 
but  the  great  one  that  goes  upward,  let  him  draw  thee 
after.  Shakefpearc. — After  is  compounded  with  many 
words,  but  almod  alw  ays  in  its  genuine  and  primitive  fig-’ 
nification ;  fome,  which  occurred,  will  follow,  by  which) 
others  may  be  explained. 

AFTER  ACCEPTATION,/  [from  after  and  accep¬ 
tation.']  A  fenfe  afterwards,  not  at  fird  admitted : 

’Tis  true,  fome  doctors  in  a  fcantier  fpace, 

I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contract  the  place  ? 

Some,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the  line. 

The  church’s  after  acceptation  join.  Dryden. 

AFTERAGES,  f.  [ from  after  and  apes.  ]  Succeflive 
times;  poderity.  Of  this  word  1  have  found  no  fmgular; 
but  fee  not  why  it  might  not  be  faid,  This  will  be  done  in 
fome  after  age.  JohnJon. 

AFTER  AI/L,  prep.  When  all  has  been  taken  into  the 
view;  when  there  remains  nothing  more  to  be  added;  at 
lad  ;  in  fine ;  in  conclufion  ;  upon  tire  whole ;  at  the  mod. 
—  But,  after,  all,  if  they  have  any  merit,  it  is  to  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  fome  good  old  authors,  wliofe  works  I  dudy.  Pope. 

AFTERBIRTH,/,  [from  after  and  birth.  The  mem¬ 
brane  in  which  the  birth  was  involved,  which  is  brought 
away  after;  the  fecundine.  See  Midwifery. 

AFTERCLAP,/  [from  after  and  clap."]  Unexpected 
events  happening  after  an  affair  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  end. 
It  is  commonly  taken  in  an  ill  fenfe. 

AFTERCOST,  /  [from  after  and  coff  The  latter 
charges;  the  expences  incurred  after  the  original  plan  is( 
executed. — You  mud  take  care  to  carry  off  the  land-floods 
and  dreams,  before  you  attempt  draining  ;  led  your  after - 
cof  and  labour  prove  Unfuccefsful.  Mortimer. 

AFTERCROP,/,  [from  after  and  crop.']  The  fecond 
crop  or  harved  of  the  fame  year.— Aftercrops  I  think  nei¬ 
ther  good  for  the  land,  nor  yet  the  hay  good  for  the  cattle. 
Mortimer. 

AFTER-DINNER,/  [from  after  and  dinner.]  The 
hour  palling  jud  after  dinner,  which  is  generally  allowed 
to  indulgence  and  amufement. 

AFTER-ENDEAVOU  R ,/.  [from  after  and  endeavour.  ] 
Endeavours  made  after  the'  fird  effort  or  endeavour. — ■ 
There  is  no  r'eafon  why  the  found  of  a  pipe  (hould  leave 
traces  in  their  brains,  which,  not  fird,  but  by  their  after¬ 
endeavours,  diould  produce  the  like  founds.  Locke. 

AFTER-ENQUIRY,/  [from  after  and  enquiry.']  En¬ 
quiry  made  after  the  fad  committed,  or  after  life. — You 
mud  either  be  directed  by  fome  that  take  upon  them  to 
know,  or  take  upon  yourfelf  that,  which,  I  am  fnre,  you 
do  not  know,  or  lump  the  after-enquiry  on  your  peril. 
Shakefpearc. 

To  AFTEREYE,  v.  a.  [from  after  and  eye. ]  To  keep 
one  in  view ;  to  follow  in  view.  This  is  not  in  ufe. 

AFTERGAME,/  [from  after  and  game.  ]  Thefcheme 
which  may  be  laid,  or  the  expedients  which  are  praftifed, 

3  1  after 
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after  the  original  defign  has  mifcarried;  methods  taken 
after  the  firtf  turn  of  affairs: 

Our  fil'd  defign,  my  friend,  has  prov’d  abortive ; 

Still  there  remains  an'  aftergame  to  play.  Addifon. 

AFTER-HOURS, A  [from  after  and  hours.~\  The  hours 
that  fucceed : 

So  fmile  the  heav’ns  upon  this  holy  aft, 

That  after-hours  with  forrow  chide  us  not.  Shakcfpeare. 

AFTER-LIVER,  /  [from  after  and  live. ]  He  that 
lives  in  fucceeding  times. 

AFTER-LOVE, A  [from  after  and  love.  ]  The  fecond 
or  later  love :  < 

If  but  the  fil'd,  how  heinous  e’er  it  be, 

To  win  thy  after-love ,  I  pardon  thee.  Shakcfpeare. 

AFTERMATH, A  [from  after  and  math,  from  mozu. ] 
The  latter  math;  the  fecond  crop  of  grafs,  mown  in  the 
autumn. 

AFTERNOON,  f.  [from  after  and  noon."]  The  time 
from  the  meridian  to  the  evening : 

A  beauty-waining  and  diftrefled  widow, 

Ev’n  in  the  afternoon  of  her  bed  days, 

Made  prize  and  purchafe  of  his  wanton  eye.  Shakefpcare. 

AFTERPAINS,  f  [from  after  and  pain.']  The  pains 
after  birth,  by  which  women  are  delivered  of  the  fecun- 
dine. 

AFTERPART,  [■  [from  after  And.  part.  ]  The  latter 
part. — The  tlexiblenefs  of  the  former  part  of  a  man’s  age, ' 
not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headdrong,  makes  is  more  govern¬ 
able  and  fare  ;  and,  in  the  afterpart,  reafon  and  forefight 
begin  a  little  to  take  place,  and  mind  a  man  of  his  fafety 
and  improvement.  Locke. 

AFTERPROOF, A  [from  after  and  proof. ]  Evidence 
poderior  to  the  thing  in  quedion.  Qualities  known  by 
iubfequent  experience. 

AFTER-SWARMS, A  [from  after  and fwarmf  In  the 
management  of  bees,  are  thofe  which  leave  the  hive  fome 
time  after  tire  firft  has  fwarmed.  See  Bee. 

AFTERTASTE, A  [from  after  and  tafief  A  tade  re¬ 
maining  upon  the  tongue  after  the  draught,  which  was 
not  perceived  in  the  aft  of  drinking. 

AFTERTHOUGHT, A  [from  after  and  thought.  ]  Re- 
fleftions  after  the  aft ;  expedients  formed  too  late.  It  is 
not  properly  to  be  ufed  for Jecondthought. 

AFTER-TIMES,A  [from  Aerand  time.  ]  Succeeding 
times: 

You  promis’d  once,  a  progeny  divine 
Of  Romans,  riling  from  the  Trojan  line, 

In  after-times  fliouid  hold  the  world  in  awe, 

And  to  the  land  and  ocean  give  the  law.  Drydcn. 

AFTERTOSSING,  A  [from<Afr  and  tofs.  ]  The  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fea  after  a  dorm. — Confufions  and  tumults  are 
only  the  impotent  remains  of  an  unnatural  rebellion,  and 
are  no  more  than  the  aftertojjings  of  a  fea  when  the  dorm 
is  laid.  Addifon. 

AFTERWARD,  adv.  [from after  and  zoeard,  Sax.]  In 
Succeeding  time ;  fometimes  written  afterwards,  but  lefs 
properly. 

AFTERWIT,  A  [from  after  and  wit  ]  The  contri¬ 
vance  of  expedients  after  the  occaliori  of  ufing  them  is 
pad.— There  is  no  recalling  what’s  gone  and  pad;  fo  that 
afterwit  comes  too  late,  when  the  mifehief  is  done.  L'Ef- 
trange. 

AFTER-WRATH,  f.  [from  after  and  wrath.  ]  Anger 
when  the  provocation  feems  pad. 

AFWESTAD,  a  large  copper-work  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  which  lies  on  the  Dala,  in  the  province 
of  Dalecariia,  in  Sweden.  It  appears  like  a  town,  and 
has  its  own  church.  Here  they  make  copper-plates;  and 
have  a  mint  for  fmall  filver  coin,  and  was  a  royal  pod- 
office.  Lat.  58.  10.  N.  Ion.  14.  10.  W. 

AFWIOWARA,  a  village  of  Lapland,  among  the 
Vol.  I.  No.  12. 
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mountains,  under  Norway.  It  lias  a  bailiwick  and  a  court 
of  law.  Lat.  69.  20.  N.  Ion.  26.  12.  E. 

AG  A,  A  in  the  Turkidi  language,  a  great  lord  or  com¬ 
mander.  Hence  the  aga  of  the  Janilfitries  is  the  command¬ 
er  in  chief  of  that  corps;  as  the  general  of  horfe  is  deno¬ 
minated  fpahiclar  aga.  The  aga  of  the  Janiffaries  is  an 
officer  of  great  importance.  He  is  the  only  perfon  who  is 
allowed  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Seignior  without  his 
arms  acrofs  his  bread  in  the  podure  of  a  Have.  Eunuchs, 
at  Condantinople  are  in  poireffion  of  mod  of  the  principal 
pods  of  the  feraglio :  the  title  aga  is  given  to  them  all, 
whether  in  employment  or  out.  This  title  is  alfo  given 
to  all  fuch  men  without  employ,  and  efpecially  to  wealthy 
landholders. 

We  find  alfo  agas  in  other  countries.  The  chief  offi¬ 
cers  tinder  the  khan  of  Tartary  are  called  by  this  name. 
And,  among  the  Algerines,  we  read  of  agas  chofen  from 
among  the  bo/uk  bafiis  (the  fird  rank  of  military  officers), 
and  fent  to  govern  in  the  chief  towns  and  garrifons  of  that 
date.  The  aga  of  Algiers  is  the  prefident  of  the  divan  or 
fenate.  For  fome  years,  the  aga  was  the  fuprente  officer,, 
and  governed  the  date  in  the  place  of  bafhaw,  whole  pow¬ 
er  dwindled  to  a  ffiadovv.  But  the  foldier.y  riling  againd 
the  boluk  bafliis,  or  agas,  matfacred  mod  of  them,  and 
transferred  the  fovereign  power  to  the  calif,  with  the  title 
of  dey  or  king. 

AGADES,  a  kingdom  and  city  of  Negroland  in  Afri¬ 
ca.  It  lies  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  betweerr 
Gubur  and  Cano.  The  town  dands  on  a  river  that  falls 
into  the  Niger  ;  it  is  walled,  and  the  king’s  palace  is  in  the 
midft  of  it.  The  king  has  a  retinue,  who  ferve  as  a  guard. 
The  inhabitants  coniid  of  merchants  and  artificers.  Thofe 
that  inhabit  the'  fields  are  (hepherds  or  herdfmen,  whole 
cottages  are  made  of  boughs,  and  are  carried  about  from 
place  to  place  on  the  back  of  oxen,  to  fix  on  the  fpot  where 
tiiey  intend  to  feed  their  cattle.  The  houfes  in  the  city 
are  Lately,  and  built  after  the  Barbary  faffiion.  This 
kingdom  is  well  watered ;  and  there  is  great  plenty  of  grafs, 
cattle,  fenna,  and  manna.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the 
Mahometan,  but  very  loofely  profeffed.  Lat.  26.  10.  N. 
Ion.  9.  10.  E. 

AGAIN,  adv.  \_agen,  Sax.]  A  fecond  time;  once  more; 
marking  the  repetition  of  the  fame  thing. — The  poor  rem¬ 
nant  of  human  feed,  which  remained  in  their  mountains, 
peopled  their  country  again  fiowly,  by  little  and  little. 
Bacon. — On  the  other  hand;  marking  fome  oppofition  or 
contrariety. — His  wit  increafed  upon  the  occafion;  and  fo 
much  the  more,  if  the  occafion  were  (harpened  with  dan 
ger.  Again,  whether  it  were  the  fhortnefs  of  his  fore¬ 
fight,  or  the  drength  of  his  will,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
perpetual  trouble  of  his  fortunes  could  not  have  been  with¬ 
out  defefts  in  Iris  nature.  Bacon. — On  another  part;  mark¬ 
ing  a  traniition  to  fome  new  confideration: 

Behold  yon  mountain’s  hoary  height. 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  Inow; 

Again,  behold  the  winter’s  weight 
Opprefs  the  lab’ ring  woods  below.  Drydcn. 

In  return,  noting  re-aftion,  or  reciprocal  aftion;  as,  His 
fortune  worked  upon  his  nature,  and  his  nature  again  up¬ 
on  his  fortune.  Back;  in  reditulion.  In  return  for  any 
thing;  in  recompence. — That  he  hath  given  will  he  pay 
again.  Prov.  xix.  27. — In  order  of  rank  or  fucceffion; 
marking  diftribution.  Belides;  in  any  other  time  or  place, 
— They  have  the  Walloons,  who  are  tall  foldiers ;  yet  that 
is  but  a  fpot  of  ground.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  there  is 
not  in  the  world  again  fuch  a  fpring  and  feminary  of  brave 
military  people,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
Bacon.— Twice  as  much;  marking  the  fame  quantity  once 
repeated  : 

There  are  whom  heav’n  has  bled  with  (lore  of  wit. 

Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; 

For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  drife, 

Tho’  meant  each  other’s  aid,  like  man  and  wife.  Pope. 

3  C  Again. 
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Again  and' again ;  with  frequent  repetition;  often.— This 
is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or  twohafty  readings':  it  mult 
be  repeated  again  and,  again,  with  a  clofe  attention  to  the 
tenor  of  the  difcourfe.  Locke. — In  oppofition ;  by  way  of 
refinance. — Who  art  thou  that  anfwereft  again?  Rom.  ix. 
20. — Back;  as,  returning  from  fome  meflage. — Bring  us 
word  again  which  way  we  fhall  go.  Deut.  i.  22. 

AGAINST,  prep,  [ccngeon,  ongeond,  Sax.]  Inoppofition 
to  any  perfon. — And  he  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  will 
be  againjl  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  againjl  him. 
Gen.  xvi.  12. — Contrary;  oppofite,  in  general. — Men  of¬ 
ten  fay  a  thing  is  againjl  their  confcience,  when  really  it 
is  not.  Swift.  —  In  contradiction  to  any  opinion. — After  all 
that  can  be  laid  againjl  a  thing,  this  will  Hill  be  true,  that 
many  things  pofTibly  are,  which  we  know  not  of.  Tillctfon. 
— With  contrary  motion  or  tendency  :  ufed  of  material  ac¬ 
tion. — The  kite  being  a  bird  of  prey,  and  therefore  hot, 
delighteth  in  the  frefh  air;  and  many  times  flieth  againjl 
the  wind,  as  trouts  and  falmons  fwim  againjl  the  dream. 
Bacon. — Contrary  to  rule  or  law.  Oppofite  to  in  place. 
To  the  hurt  of  another.  In  provilion  for  ;  in  expectation 
of.  This  laft  mode  of  fpeaking  probably  had  its  original 
from  the  idea  of  making  provilion  againjl ,  or  in  oppoli- 
tion  to,  a  time  of  misfortune,  but  by  degrees  acquired  a 
neutral  fenfe.  It  fometimes  has  the  cafe  elliptically  fup- 
prelfed,  as,  Againjl  he  comes,  that  is,  Againjl  the  time  when 
he  comes. 

AGALAXY ,/.  [from  a  andy«*«,  Gr.]  A  defeCt  of 
milk  in  child-bed.  Hence  the  epithet  aya. Aax]©-,  given 
by  Hippocrates  to  d  lying-in  woman,  that  hath  no  milk. 

AGALLOCH  A,f.  in  botany.  See  Excoecaria. 

AGALMATA,/  in  antiquity,  a  term  originally  ufed 
to  lignify  any  kind  of  ornaments  in  a  temple;  but  after¬ 
wards  for  the  llatues  only,  as  being  mod  confpicuous. 

AGAMEMNON,  the  fon  of  Atreus  by  Erope,  was 
captain-general  of  the  Trojan  expedition.  It  was  foretold 
to  him  by  Calfandra,  that  his  wife  Clytemneftra  would  be 
llis  death :  yet  he  returned  to  her;  and  accordingly  was 
fain  by  iEgifthus,  who  had  gained  upon  his  wife  in  his 
abfer.ce,  and  by  her  means  got  the  government  into  his 
own  hands. 

AGAMENTICUS,  a  mountain  of  North  America,  in 
the  province  of  Main,  in  lat.  43.  16.  It  is  a  noted  land¬ 
mark  for  bailors,  and  about  eight  miles  from  the  fea. 

AGAN,  a  Lad  rone  ill  and,  where  Magellan,  in  fearch 
of  the  Molucca  iilands,  was  aflaflinated'. 

AGANIPPE,  in  antiquity,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia  at 
mount  Helicon,  on  the  borders  between  Phocis  and  Bceo¬ 
tia,  facred  to  the  Mufes,  and  running  into  the  river  Per- 
meffeus.  -  Ovid  deems  to  make  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  the 
fame.  Solinus  more  truly  diftinguifhes  them,  andafcribes 
the  blending  them  to  poetical  licence. 

AGANIPPIDES,yi  in  ancient  poetry,  a  deugnation 
given  to  the  Mufes,  from  a  fountain  of  mount  Helicon, 
called  Aganippe. 

AGAPANTHUS,/!  [aya^avScf,  Gr.  a  delightful  flow¬ 
er.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs, 
in  the  natural  order  of  lilia  or  liliaceae.  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx  :  fpathe  common  gaping  at  the  fide. 
Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-fliaped,  regular ;  tube  cor¬ 
nered,  as  if  compofed  of  fix  claws  ;  border  fix-parted, 
parts  oblong,  fpreading.  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  inferted 
into  the  throat,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  declinate  ;  anthe- 
rae  kidney-fltaped,  incumbent.  Piftillum:  germ  fuperior, 
oblong,  three-cornered ;  ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens,  declinate;  ftigma  fimple.  Pericarpium:  capfule 
oblong,  three-fided,  three-celled,  three-valved ;  valves 
navicular,  with  contrary  diflepiment.  Seeds:  numerous, 
oblong,  compreffed,  enlarged  with  a  membrane. — EJj'cntial 
CharaEler .  Corolla  inferior,  funnel- Ihaped,  hexapetaloid, 
■regular. 

The  root  of  the  agapanthus  umbellatus,  or  African  blue 
lily,  is  compofed  of  many  thick  flefliy  fibres,  diverging 
from  the  fame  head,  ftriking  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
putting  out  many  fmaller  fibres,  which  are  white  and 
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fiefhy:  from  the  fame  head  arifes  a  duller  of  leaves  fur- 
rounding  each  other  at  the  bafe,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk  about  three  inches  high,  from  which  the 
leaves  fpread  only  two  ways,  appearing  flat  the  other  two. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  thick,  fucculent,  about  a  foot 
long,  and  near  an  inch  broad,  comprefied,  and  of  a  dark 
green.  Between  thefe  comes  out  the  flower-ftalk,  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  height,  round,  as  large  as  a  man’s  lit¬ 
tle  finger,  naked  to  the  top,  where  it  fupports  a  large 
head  or  umbel  of  blue  flowers,  inclofed  in  a  Iheath, 
which  fplits  into  two  parts,  and  is  bent  back.  Each  flow¬ 
er  Hands  on  a  pedicel  about  an  inch  long.  The  petals  are 
blunt,  and  waved  on  their  edges.  The  umbel  being 
large,  the  flowers  numerous,  aqd  of  a  bright  blue  co¬ 
lour,  make'  a  fine  appearance.  They  com,e  out  at  the  end 
of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  continue  in  beauty  till  fpring.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the 
gardens  in  Holland.  In  1692,  it  was  cultivated  in  the 
royal  garden  at  Hampton-Court. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by 
offsets,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  old  plants, 
and  may  be  taken  oft'  the  latter  end  of  June,  at  which 
time  thefe  plants  are  in  their  greateft  ftate  of  reft;  when 
the  plants  fliould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  earth 
carefully  cleared  away  from  the  roots,  that  the  fibres  of 
the  offsets  may  be  better  diftinguilhed,  which  fhould  be 
feparated  from  thofe  of  the  old  roots,  being  careful  not 
to  break  their  heads.  But,  where  they  adhere  fo  clofely 
to  the  old  plant  as  not  to  be  fo  feparated,  they  mu  ft  be 
cut  off  with  a  knife,  taking  great  care  not  to  wound  or 
break  the  roots  of  either  the  offsets  or  the  parent  plant. 
When  thefe  are  parted,  they  fliould  be  planted  each  into 
a  feparate  pot,  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth, -and 
placed  in  a  lhady  fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
morning  fun,  giving  them  a  little  water  twice  a  week,  if 
the  weather  proves  dry;  but  they  mull  not  have  too  much 
wet,  efpecially  at  this  feafon,  when  they  are  almofl  inac¬ 
tive;  for,  as  the  roofs  are  fiefhy  and  fucculent,  they  are 
apt  to  rot  with  great  moifture.  In  about  five  weeks  time 
the  offsets  will  have  put  out  new  roots,  when  the  pots  may 
be  removed  to  a  more  funny  fituation,  and  then  they  may 
have  a  little  more  water,  which  will  ftrengthen  their  flow¬ 
ering  ;  but  it  mu  ft  not  be  given  too  liberally,  for  the  reafons 
before  ftated.  In  September  they  will  put  out  their  flow- 
er-ftalks,  and  toward  the  end  of  that  month  the  flowers 
will  begin  to  open,  when,  if  the  weather  fliould  not  be 
good,  they  fliould  be  removed  under  fhelter,  to  prevent 
the  flowers  from  being  injured  by  froft  or  too  rnOch  wet; 
but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  air  as  poilible,  other- 
wife  the  flowers  will  be  pale-coloured  and  weak.  Toward 
the  end  of  October  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green - 
houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  air 
as  poffible,  and  not  be  over-hung  by  other  plants  ;  and, 
during  the  winter,  they  may  have  a  little  water  once  4 
week  or  oftener  in  mild  weather,  but  in  the  froft  they 
fhould  be  kept  dry.  This  plant  only  requires  protection 
from  froft  and  moifture  ;  it  fliould  not  therefore  have  any 
artificial  warmth  in  winter,  and  muff  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  in  fummer. 

AGAPE,  adv.  [from  a  and  gape.~\  Staring  with  eager- 
nefs;  as,  abir3  gapes  for  meat: 

In  himfelf  was  all  his  ftate; 

More  folemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horfes  led,  and  grooms  befmear’d  with  gold, 

Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  fets  them  all  agape.  Milton. 

Agape,/!  in  ecelefiaftical  hiftory,  the  love-feaft,  or 
feaft  of  charity,  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  ;  when  a  libe¬ 
ral  contribution  was  made  by  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor. 
The  wmrd  is  Greek,  aycti rs,  and  lignifies  love.  Thefe  love- 
feafts,  during  the  three  firft  centuries,  were  held  in  the 
church  without  fcandal  or  offence;  but,  in  after-times, 
the  heathens  began  to  tax  them  with  impurity.  This  at 
3  /  *  length 
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length  gave  occafion  to  their  reformation ;  but,  notwith- 
Itanding  this  precaution,  the  abufes  committed  occafioned 
their  abolition  at  tlie  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  397. 

AGAPET^E,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  name  given  to 
certain  virgins  and  widows,  who,  in  the  ancient  church, 
affociated  themfelves  with,  and  attended  on,  eccleliaftics, 
out  of  a  motive  of  piety  and  charity. — In  thole  days,  wo¬ 
men  were  inftituted  Deaconesses;  and,  in  the  fervour 
of  the  primitive  piety,  there  was  nothing  fcan.dalous  in 
luch  focieties ;  but  they  afterwards  degenerated  into  liber- 
tinifm,  and  were  at  length  fuppreffed. 

AGARD  (Arthur), a  learned  Englifh  antiquarian,  born 
at  Tofton  in  Derbylhire  in  the  year  1540.  His  fondnefs 
for  Englifh  antiquities  induced  him  to  make  many  large 
collections ;  and  his  office  as  deputy  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer,  which  he  held  forty-five  years,  gave  him  great 
Opportunities  of  acquiring  fkill  in  that  ftudy.  Similarity 
of  tafte  brought  him  acquainted  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
and  other  learned  men,  who  affociated  themfelves  under 
the  name  of  The  Society  of  Antiquarians ,  of  which  fooicty 
Mr.  Agard  was  a  confpicuous  member.  He  made  the 
doomfday-book  his  peculiar  ftudy;  and  compofed  a  work 
purpofely  to  explain  it,  under  the  title  of  Tra&atus  de 
ufu  cl  obfeurioribus  veibis  lib  ride  Domefday  ;  he  alfo  compiled 
a  book  for  the  fervice  of  his  fucceflbrs,  which  he  depofited 
with  the  keepers  of  the  king’s  receipt,  as  a  proper  index 
for  fucceeding  officers.  All  the  reft  of  his  collections, 
containing  at  lead  twenty  volumes,  he  bequeathed  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  ;  and  died  in  1615. 

AGARIC,/!  [ agaricum ,  Lat,]  A  drug  of  ufe  in  phy- 
fic,  and  the  dying  trade.  It  is  divided  into  male  and  fe¬ 
male;  the  male  is  11  fed  only  in  dying,  the  female  in  medi¬ 
cine  :  the  male  grows  on  oaks,  the  female  on  larches. — 
There  are  two  excrefcences  which  grow  upon  trees,  both 
of  them  in  the  nature  of  mufhrooms;  the  one  the  Romans 
call  boletus,  which  grow e ill  upon  the  roots  of  oaks,  and 
was  one  of  the  dainties  of  their  table ;  the  other  is  medici¬ 
nal,  that  is  called  agaric,  which  greweth  upon  the  tops 
of  oaks;  though  it  be  affirmed  by  fome,  that  it  groweth 
alfo  at  the  roots.  Bacon. 

AGARICUS,  f.  \_Aga>-ia,  a  city  of  Sarmatia.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  cryptpgamia  fungi.  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are-^-Pileus  or  cap  with  gills  underneath.  Gills: 
differing  in  fubftance  from  the  reft  of  the  plant,  compofed 
of  two  laminas.  Seeds  :  in  the  gills. 

Species.  In  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Linnmus’s  Syftema 
Vegetabilium,  we  have  no  more  than  tvventy-feven  fpe- 
cies  of  agaricus.  I11  the  fourteenth  by  Murray  there  are 
only  thirty-five.  Micheli  on  the  contrary  lias  given  634. 
In  the  third  edition  of  Ray’s  Synopfis  are  fifty-feven  fpe- 
cies,  fourteen  of  whichare  added  by  Dillenius.  Gieditfch 
reduces  the  agarici  to  thirty-two  fpecies,  but  informs  us 
that  there  are  120  more,  involved  in  much  obfeurity. 
Haller  deferibes  134;  and  Scopoli  114,  of  which  eleven 
only  have  Linnaeus’s  names.  Mr.  Hudfon  enumerates 
forty-fix;  and  Mr.  I.ightfobt  accurately  deferibes  twenty, 
in  his  Flora  Scotica.  Allione  enumerates  eighty-two. 
But  in  the  third  part  of  Dr.  Withering’s  Botanical  Ar¬ 
rangement,  the  number  of,  Britifh  fpecies  afeertained  and 
deferibed  amounts  to  213.  Out  of  all  thefe,  one  only  has 
been  (elected  for  cultivation  in  our  gardens  ;  namely  : 

Agaricus  campeftris,  the  common  mufhroom,  or  cham¬ 
pignon,  which  is  thus  deferibed  :  gills  crowded,  irregu¬ 
lar,  pink  changing  to  liver-colour  ;  cap  convex,  white  to 
brown;  ftera  white,  cylindrical;  curtain  white.  This 
fpecies  is  efieemed  the  bed  and  moil  favoury  of  the  genus, 
and  is  in  much  requeft  for  the  tabic  in  England.  It  is  eat¬ 
en  frefh  either  ftewed  or  broiled ;  and  preferved  either  as 
a  pickle  or  in  powder.  The  fauee  vulgarly  called  catch¬ 
up  is  made  from  its  juice  with  fait  and  fpices.  The  wild 
mufhrooms,  from  frefh  undunged  paftures,  are  more  deli¬ 
cate  than  thofe  which  are  railed  on  artificial  beds;  the 
flefli  of  the  latter  being  lefs  tender:  thofe  who  are  much 
accuftomed  to  them,  can  immediately  tell  the  difference 'by 
their  fmell.  Mr.  Miller  is  of  a  different  opinion,  proba- 
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bly  becaufe  the  cultivated  ones  are  more  fightly,  and  may 
be  collected  in  a  proper  fiate  for  eating  more  eafily:  they 
are  firmer  and  better  for  pickling. 

The  agaricus  georgii  of  Linnaeus  much  refembles  this, 
but  is  far  inferior  to  it  in  flavour,  though  not  poifonous, 
as  generally  fuppofed.  It  is  very  common:  the  cap  turns 
yellow,  but  the  gills  are  always  white. 

The  agaricus  procerus,  or  tail  mufhroom,  whichls  com¬ 
mon  in  woods  and  dry  hilly  paflures,  is  fometimes  expofed 
to  fale  in  Covent-garden  market.  It  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
gui filed  from  the  genuine  fort  by  the  fponginefs  of  its 
flefh  ;  and  from  all  others  by  its  tallnefs,  its  bulbous  bafe, 
it  large  volva  or  ruffle,  and  the  flakinefs  or  fcaly  texture 
of  its  fpongy  cap :  the  gills  are  numerous,  brittle,  and 
whitifh. 

Agaricus  ccefareus,  or  imperial  agaric,  is  the  mod  fplen- 
did  of  all  the  fpecies.  It  is  common  in  Italy,  and  is 
brought  to  the  markets  there  for  fale.  The  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  efieemed  it  one  of  the  greatefl  luxuries  of  the  table. 
Having  been  made  the  vehicle  for  poifonto  Claudius  Cue- 
far,  by  his  wife  Agrippina,  it  has  been  celebrated  by  Ju¬ 
venal  and  Martial.  It  was  firft  found  wild  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  Red-Rock  plantation,  Edgbafion,  by  Dr.  Wither¬ 
ing’s  daughter,  on  the  fixth  of  July,  1791. 

Agaricus  orcades  of  Bolton  and  Withering  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  thefe.  It  is  a  fmall  pale  brown,  or  ra¬ 
ther  buff-coloured,  mufhroom,  very  common  in  dry  paf¬ 
tures,  particularly  in  the  fairy  rings.  It  is  alfo  found  in 
woods  and  hedges  ;  but  in  fuchfituations  the  flavour  is  in¬ 
ferior.  Thofe  from  dry  paftures  have  a  very  pleafant 
fmell,  and  a  mod  lufeious  flavour,  either  ftewed  alone,  or 
in  ragouts,  haflies,  See.  I  have  eaten  them  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  above  forty  years,  without  the  lead  injury,  nor  did 
I  ever  perceive  any  thing  of  that  toughnefs  like  leather, 
which  is  fo  much  complained  of,  except  in  very  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  or  when  they  are  in  too  advanced  a  fiate :  they 
fit ou Id  be  gathered  young,  early  in  a  morning,  and  there 
is  fome  nicety  in  dre fling  them.  This  fort  makes  excel¬ 
lent  catchup,  and  is  admirable  in  the  form  of  powder.  It 
is  in  feafoii  during  September  and  October,  but  may  be 
dried  fo  as  to  be  in  life  for  tiie  table  all  the  winter.  Dr* 
Withering  is  fatisfied  that  the  circles  in  pafture  fields,  cal¬ 
led  fairy  rings,  are  caufed  by  the  growth  of  this  agaric. 
Where  the  ring  is  brown  or  almoft  bare,  upon  digging  up 
the  foil  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  thefpawn  of  the  fun¬ 
gus  will  be  found  of  a  greyifh  white  colour  ;  but  where  the 
grafs  has  again  grown  green  and  rank  there  is  no  fpawn. 
Thefe  obfervations  have  been  confirmed  by  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  long  fince  for  many  years  together.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  remarked  the  fame  ring  to  increafe  in  diameter, 
till  a  part  of  it  has  been  cut  off  by  a  fence  of  the  inclo- 
fure.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  feveral  other  forts  are 
eaten,  which  we  fancy  to  be  poifonous.  The  nature  of 
this  work  does  not  require  that  we  Ihould  enter  more  mi¬ 
nutely  into  the  confideration  of  die. agarics.  The  bare 
enumeration  and  defeription  of  the  fpecies  contained  in 
the  clafs  cryptogamia,  would  make  a  large  volume.  See 
Fungi. 

Propagation  and  Culture  of  Mufhrooms.  In  order  to  culti¬ 
vate  mufhrooms,  if  you  have  no  beds  in  your  own  or  in 
neighbouring  gardens,  which  produce  them,  you  mult 
look  abroad  in  rich  paftures,  during  the  months  of  Au- 
guft  and  September,  that  being. the  feafon  when  they  are 
naturally  produced:  open  the  ground  about  the  roots  of 
muilirooms,  where  you  will  find  the  earth  very  often  full  of 
fmall  white  knobs,  which  are  the  offsets,  or  young  mufti- 
rooms  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  carefully  gathered,  preferving 
them  in  lumps  with  the  earth  about  them :  but,  as  this 
fpawn  cannot  be  found  in  the  pafture  except  at  the  feafon 
when  mufhrooms  are  naturally  produced,  you  may  proba¬ 
bly  find  fome  in  old  dung-hills,  especially  where  there  has 
been  much  litter  among!!  it,  and  the  wet  lias  not  pene¬ 
trated  to  rot  it;  as  likewife  in  old  hat  beds;  (hooting  out 
in  long  firings t  or  it  may  be  procured  by  mixing  fome* 
long  dung  from  the  (table,  which  has.  not  been  thrown  on 
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d  heap  to  ferment,  with  ftrong  earth,  and  put  under  co¬ 
ver  to  prevent  wet  getting  to  it;  the  more  the  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it,  the  fooner  the  {pawn  will  appear;  but  this 
in uft  not  be  laid  fo  clofe  together  as  to  heat,  for  that  will 
deftroy  the  fpawn;  in  about  two  months  after,  the  fpawn 
will  appear,  efpecially  if  the  heap  is  clofely  covered  with 
old  thatch,  or  luch  litter  as  has  lain  long  abroad,  fo  as  not 
to  ferment ;  then  the  beds  may  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
fpawn:  th.efe  fhould  be  made  of  dung,  in  which  there  is 
good  (lore  of  litter,  but  this  Ihould  not  be  thrown  on  a 
heap  to  ferment ;  that  dung  which  has  lain  fpread  abroad 
for  a  month  or  longer  is  bell.  Thefe  beds  fhould  be 
made  on  dry  ground,  and  tire  dung  laid  upon  the  furface  ; 
the  width  of  them  at  bottom  fhould  be  about  two  feet  and 
n  half  or  three  feet,  the  length  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  mufhrooms  defired  :  then  lay  the  dung  about  a  foot 
thick,  covering  it  about  four  inches  with  ftrong  earth. 
Upon  this  lay  more  dung,  about  ten  inches  thick;  then 
another  layer  of  earth,  frill  drawing  in  tire  fides  of  the  bed, 
fo  as  to  form  it  like  the  ridge  of  a  houfe,  which  may  be 
done  by  three  layers  of  dung  and  as  many  of  earth.  When 
the  bed  is  fmifhed,  it  fhould  be  covered  with  litter  or  old 
thatch,  to  keep  out  wet,  as  alfo  to  prevent  its  drying;  in 
this  fituation  it  may  remain  eight  or  ten  days,  by  which 
time  the  bed  will  be  in  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth  to 
receive  the  fpawn ;  for  there  Ihould  only  be  a  moderate 
■warmth  in  it,  great  heat  dellroying  the  fpawn,  as  will  alfo 
wet;  therefore,  when  the  fpawn  is  found,  it  fhould'always 
be  kept  dry  until  it  is  tried,  for,  the  drier  it  is,  the  better 
it  will  take  in  the  bed.  The  bed  being  in  a  proper,  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  fpawn,  the  covering  of  litter  fhould  be 
taken  off,  ar.d  the  lides  of  the  bed  fmoothed  ;  then  a  co¬ 
vering  of  light  rich  earth  about  an  inch  thick  fhould  be 
laid  all  over  the  bed,  but  this  fhould  not  be  wet;  upon 
•this  the  fpawn  Ihould  be  thriift,  laying  the  lumps  four  or 
five  inches  afunder;  then  gently  cover  this  with  the  fame 
light  earth  above  half  an  inch  thick,  and  put  the  covering 
of  litter  over  the  bed,  laying  it  fo  thick  as  to  keep  out 
wet,  and  prevent  the  bed  from  drying:  when  thefe  beds 
are  made  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  as  the  weather  is  in 
thefe  feafons  temperate,  the  fpawn  will  then  take  much 
fooner,  and  the  nmfiiroons  v,  ill  appear  perhaps  in  a  month 
after  making  ;  but  thofe  beds  which  are  made  in  fummer, 
when  the  feafon  is  hot,  or  in  winter,  when  the  weather  is 
cold,  are  much  longer  before  they  produce.  The  great 
(kill  in  managing  thefe  beds  is,  that  of  keeping  them  in  a 
proper  degree  of  moiflure,  never  fuffering  them  to  receive 
too  much  wet ;  during  the  fummer  feafon  the  beds  may  be 
uncovered,  to  receive  gentle  Ihowers  of  rain  at  proper 
times,;  and,  in  long  dry  feafons  the  beds  fhould-  be  now 
and  then  gently  watered,  but  by  no  means  fuffer  much  wet 
to  come  to  them  ;  during  the  winter  feafon  they  muff  be 
kept  as  dry  as  pollible,  and  fo  clofely  covered  as  to  keep 
out  cold.  In  frofty  or  very  cold  weather,  if  fonne  warm 
litter  fhaken  out  of  a  dung-heap  is  laid  on,  it  will  promote 
the  growth  of  the  mufhrooms;  but  this  mud  not  be  laid 
next  the  bed,  but  a  covering  of  dry  litter  between  the  bed 
and  this  warm  litter ;  and,  as  often  as  the  litter  is  found  to 
decay,  it  fhould  be  renewed  with  frefh  ;  and,  as  the  cold 
increafes,  the  covering  fhould  be  laid,  fo  much  thicker. 
If  thefe  things  are  obferved,  there  may  be  plenty  of  mufh¬ 
rooms  produced  all  the  year;  and  thofe  produced  in  beds 
are  much  better  for  the  table  than  any  of  thofe  which  are 
gathered  in  the  fields.  Abed  thus  managed,  if  the  fpawn 
takes  kindly,  will  continue  good  for  feveral  months,  and 
produce  great  quantities  of  mulhrooms  ;,from  thefe  beds, 
when  they  are  deftroyed,  you  fhould  take  the  fpawn  for  a 
frefh  fupply,  which  maybe  laid  up  in  a  dry  place  until  the 
proper  feafon  of  uling  it,  which  fhould  not  be  fooner  than 
five  or  fix  weeks,  that  the  fpawn  may  have  time  to  dry 
before  it  is  put  into  the'bed,  othervvife  it  will  not  fucceed 
well.  Sometimes  it  happens,  that  beds  thus  made  do  not 
produce  any  mirilirooms  till  they  have  lain  five  or  fix 
months,  fo  that  beds  ihould  not  be  deftroyed,  though  they 
do  not  at  firft  .anfvvcr  expectation  ;  for,  1  have  frequently 
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known  thefe  to  have  produced  great  quantities  of  mufh¬ 
rooms  afterward,  and  to  have  continued  a  long  time  in 
perfection. 

This  praCtice  of  propagating  mufhrooms  by  the  fpawn, 
or  the  white  fibrous  radicles,  which  produce  tubercles 
in  the  manner  of  potatoes,  is  the  molt  common.  But  they 
may  alfo  be  increafed  by  the  feed.  When  this  method 
is  ufed,  the  gills  are  cut  out  and  put  into  the  beds  ;  or 
elfe  they  are  infufed  in  water,  and  the  beds  are  fprinkled 
with  tire  infufion.  In  the  fame  manner  any  other  fpecies 
of  fungus  may  be  cultivated  ;  and  experiments  have  been, 
made  on  the  boletus  and  phallus  with  fuccefs. 

AG  AST,  adj.  [This  word,  which  is  ufually,  by  later 
authors,  written  agkajl ,  is,  not  improbably,  the  true  word 
derived  from  agaze,  which  has  been  written  aghajt,  from 
a  mifiaken  etymology.]  Struck  with  terror  ;  amazed; 
frighted  toaftoniihment. 

AGATE,  or  Achat,  f.  [among  the  Greeks  and  La¬ 
tins,  Ap/arr.s,  and  Achates,  from  a  river  in  Sicily,  on  the 
banks  of  which  it  was  firft  found.]  A'  very  extenfive  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  femipellttcid  gems. 

Thefe  ftones  are  variegated  with  veins  and  clouds,  but 
have  no  zones  like  thofe  of  the  onyx.  They  are  compo- 
fed  of  chryftal  debafed  by  a  large  quantity  of  earth,  and 
not  formed,  either  by  repeated  incruftations  round  a  cen¬ 
tral  nucleus,  or  made  up  of  plates  laid  evenly  on  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  but  are  merely  the  elfeCI  of  one  fintple  concretion, 
and  variegated  only,  by  the  difpofition  given,  by  the  fluid, 
they  were  formed  in,  to  their  differently-coloured  veins  or 
matters. 

Agates  are  arranged  according  to  the  different  colours 
of  their  ground.  Of  thofe  with  a  white  ground  there  are 
three  fpecies.  r.  The  dendr achates  mocca  Jlone,  or  aboref- 
cent  agate.  This  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  w  hat  fome  au¬ 
thors  call  the  achates  with  rofemary  in  the  middle,  and 
others  achates  with  litrie  branches  of  black  leaves,  z. 
The  dull  milky -looking  agate.  This,  though  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  former,  is  yet  a  very  beautiful  (tone.  It  is 
common  on  the  (bores  of  rivers  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  alfo 
in  Germany  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe.  Our  lapi¬ 
daries  cut  it  into  counters  for  card-playing,  and  other  toys 
of  fmall  value.  3.  The  lead-coloured  agate,  called  the 
phajfachates  by  the  ancients. 

Of  the  agates  with  a  reddijh  ground  there  are  four  fpe¬ 
cies.  1.  An  impure  one  of  a  flefh-coloured  white,  which 
is.  but  of  little  beauty  in  covnparifon  with  other  agates. 
The  admixture  of  flefh-colour  is  but  very  flight ;  and  it  is 
often  found- without  any  clouds,  veins,  or  other  varie¬ 
gations;  but,  fometimes  it  is  prettily  veined  or  variegated 
with  fpots  of  irregular  figures,  having  fimbriated  edges. 
It  is  found  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
Europe;  and  is  wrought  into  toys  of  lmall  value,  and  of¬ 
ten  into  the  German  gun-flints.  It  has  been  fometimes 
found  with  evident  fpecimens  of  the  perfedt  moffes  bedded 
deep  in  it.  2.  That  of  a  pure  blood  colour,  called  hatina- 
chates,  or  the  bloody  agate,  by  the  ancients.  3.  The  cloud¬ 
ed  and  fpotted  agate,  of  a  pale  flefh  colour,  called  by  the 
ancients  the  cornelian  agate,  or  J’ardachates.  4.  The  red 
lead  coloured  one,  variegated  with  yellow,  called  the  co¬ 
ral  agate,  or  cor  alia -achates,  by  the  ancients. 

Of  the  agates  with  a yellbmi/k  ground  there  are  only  two 
known  fpecies  ;  the  one  of  the  colour  of  yellow  wax,  cal¬ 
led  ccrachates  by  the  ancients;  the  other  a  very  elegant 
ftone,  of  a  yellow  ground,  variegated  with  white,  black, 
and  green,  called  the  leonina ,  and  / eont'ejeres  by  the  ancients. 

Laltlv,  Of  the  agates  with  a  greenilh  ground,  there  is 
only  one  known  fpecies,  called  by  the  ancients  jajpackales.. 

Of  all  thefe  fpecies  there  are  a  great  many  varieties; 
fome  of  them  having  upon  them  natural  representations  of 
men  and  different  kinds  of  animals,  ■  &c.  Thefe  reprefen¬ 
tations  are  not  confined  to  the  agates  whole  ground  is  of 
any  particular  colour,  but  are  occalionally  found  on  all 
the  different  f'peejes.  Velfchius  had  in  hiscufrody  a  flefh- 
coloured  agate,  on  one  fide  of  which  appeared  a  half- 
moon  in  great  perfection,  reprefented  by  a  milky  femicir- 
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cle ;  on  the  other  fide,  the  phafes  of  vefper,  or  the  even- 
ing-ftar:  whence  he  denominated  it  an  aphrodifian  agate. 
An  agate  is  mentioned  by  Kircher,  on  which  was  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a  lieroine  armed  ;  and  one  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mark,  in  Venice,  has  the  reprefentation  of  a  king’s 
head  adorned  with  a  diadem.  On  another,  in  the  mufae- 
um  of  the  prince  of  Gonzaga,  was  reprefented  the  body 
of  a  man  with  all  his  clothes  in  a  running  pofture.  A  ftill 
more  curious  one  is  mentioned  by  de  Boot,  wherein  ap¬ 
pears  a  circle  (truck  in  brown,  as  exactly  as  if  done  with 
a  pair  of  compalfes,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  the 
exadl  figure  of  a  bithop  with  a  mitre  on:  but,  inverting 
the  flone  a  little,  another  figure  appears ;  and,  if  it  is 
turned  yet  further,  two  others  appear,  the  one  of  a  man 
and  the  other  of  a  woman.  But  the  Inoft  celebrated  agate 
of  this  kind  is  that  of  Pyrrhus,  wherein  were  reprefented 
the  nine  Mufes,  each  with  their  proper  attributes,  and 
Apollo  in  the  middle  playing  on  the  harp.  In  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  cabinet  is  an  oriental  agate  of  a  furprifing  bignefs, 
being  fafhioned  into  a  cup,  whofe  diameter  is  an^ell  aba¬ 
ting  two  inches.  In  the  cavity  is  found  delineated  in  black 
fpecks,  b.  xristor.  s.  xxx.  Other  agates  have  alfo 
been  found,  reprefenting  the  numbers  4191,  191;  whence 
they  were  called  arithmetical  agates,  as  thofe  reprefenting 
men  or  women  have  obtained  the  name  of  anthropomorphous. 

Great  medicinal  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  the 
agatej  fuch  as  refilling  poifons,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
viper,  fcorpicu,  and  fpider;  but  they  are  now  very  juftly 
rejected  from  medicinal  practice. 

Agates  may  be  ftained  artificially  with  folution  of  filver 
in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  expofing  the  part  to  the 
fun;  and  though  thefe  artificial  colours  difappear  on  lay¬ 
ing  the  fione  for  a  night  in  aquafortis,  yet  a  knowledge  of 
the  prafticability  of  thus  fiaining  agates,  mull  render  thofe 
curious  figures  above-mentioned  firongly  fufpedfed  of  be¬ 
ing  the  work  not  of  nature,  but  of  art.  Some  account 
for  thefe  phenomena  from  natural  caufes.  Thus,  Kir¬ 
cher,  who  had  feen  a  (lone  of  this  kind  in  which  were  de- 
pidfed  the  four  letters  ufually  inferibed  on  crucifixes, 
I.  N.  R.  I.  apprehends  that  fome  real  crucifix  had  been 
buried  under  ground,  among  ftones  and  other  rubbilh, 
where  the  infeription,  happening  to  be  parted  from  the 
crofs,  and  to  be  received  among  a  foft  mould  or  clay  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  imprefiion  of  the  letters,  came  afterwards 
to  be  petrified.  In  the  fame  manner  he  fuppofes  the  agate 
of  Pyrrhus  to  have  been  formed.  Others  refolve  much 
of  the  wonder  into  fancy,  and:  fuppofe  thofe  fiones  formed 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  camieux  or  Florentine  ftones. 

The  agate  is  ufed  for  making  cups,  rings,  feals,  handles 
for  knives  and  forks,  hilts  for  fwords  and  hangers,  beads 
to  pray  with,  fmelling-boxes,  patch-boxes,  See.  being  cut 
or  fawed  with  no  great  difficulty. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  thefe  ftones  are  ftill  found 
near  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily.  There  are  found  in  fome 
of  thefe  the  furprifing  reprefentations  above-mentioned, 
or  others  fimilar  to  them.  By  a  dexterous  management 
of  thefe  natural  ftains,  medals  have  been  produced,  which 
feem  mafter-pieces  of  nature  :  for  this  (lone  bears  the 
graver  W'ell ;  and,  as  pieces  of  all  magnitudes  are  found 
of  it,  they  make  all  forts  of  work  of  it.  The  high  altar 
of  the  cathedral  of  Meffina  is  all  over  encrufted  with  it. 
The  lapidaries  pretend  that  the  Indian  agates  are  finer 
than  the  Sicilian;  but  Father  Labat  informs  us,  that  in 
the  fame  quarries,  and  even  in  the  fame  block,  there  are 
found  pieces  much  finer  than  others,  and  thefe  fine  pieces 
are  fold  for  Indian  agates  in  order  to  enhance  their  price. 

Agate,  among  antiquaries,  denotes  a  ftone  of  this 
kind  engraven  by  art.  In  this  fenfe,  agates  make  a  fpe- 
cies  of  antique  gems;  in  thp  workmanfhip  whereof  we 
find  eminent  proofs  of  the  great  (kill  and  dexterity  of  the 
fculptors.  Several  agates  of  exquifite  beauty  are  prefe’rved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious;  but  the  fuifts  or  hiftories 
reprefented  on  thefe  antique  agates,  however  well  execu¬ 
ted,  are  now  become  fo  obfeure,  and  their  explications  fo 
difficult,  that  feveral  diverting  miftakes  and  difputes  have 
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arifen  among  thofe  who  undertook  to  give  their  true 
meaning. 

The  great  agate  of  the  apotlieofis  of  Auguftus,  in  the 
treafury  of  the  holy  chapel,  when  fent  from  Conftantino- 
ple  to  St.  Lewis,  palled  for  a  triumph  of  Jofeph.  An 
agate,  now  in  the  French  king’s  cabinet,-  had  been  kept 
700  years  with  great  devotion  in  the  Benedidtine  abbey  of 
St.  Evre  at  Toul,  where  it  palled  for  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelilh  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  and  crowned  by  an  angel ; 
but,  the  Heathenifm  of  it  having  been  lately  detedted,  the 
religious  would  no  longer  give  it  a  place  among  their  re¬ 
lics,  but  prefented  it  in  1684  to  the  king.  The  antiqua¬ 
ries  found,  it  to  be  the  apotheofis  of  Germanicus.  In  like 
manner  the  triumph  of  Jofeph  was  found  to  be  a  repre¬ 
fentation  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  under  the  figures 
of  Ceres  and  Triptolemus.  Another  was  preferved,  from 
time  immemorial,  in  one  of  the  moft  ancient  churches  of 
France,  where  it  had  palfed  for  a  reprefentation  of  Para- 
dife  and  the  fall  of  man  ;  there  being  on  it  two  figures  re¬ 
prefenting  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a  tree,  a  ferpent,  and  a 
Hebrew  infeription  round  it,  taken  from  the  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genefis,  “  The  woman  faw  that  the  tree  was  good, 
&c.”  The  French  academifts,  inftead  of  our  firft  parents, 
found  Jupiter  and  Minerva  reprefented  by  the  two  figures  ; 
the  infeription  was  of  a  modern  date,  written  in  a  Rabbi¬ 
nical  character,  very  incorredt,  and  poorly  engraven.  The 
prevailing  opinion  was,  that  this  agate  reprefented  (imply 
the  worlhip  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  at  Athens. 

Agate,  is  alfo  a  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  by  gold- 
wire  drawers ;  fo  called  from  the. agate  in  the  middle  of  it, 
which  forms  its  principal  part. 

AGATHIAS,  or,  as  he  calls  himfelf  in  his  epigrams, 
Agathius,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Scholafticus,  a 
Greek  hiftorian  in  the  6th  century  under  Juftinian.  He 
was  born  at  Myrina,  a  colony  of  the  ancient  Aiolians,  in 
Alia  the  Lefs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phythicus.  He 
was  an  advocate  at  Smyrna.  Though  he  had  a  tafte  for 
poetry,  he  was  yet  more  famous  for  his  hiftory,  which 
begins  with  the  26th  year  of  Juftinian’s  reign,  where  Pro¬ 
copius  ends.  It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
Bonaventure  Vulcanius’s,  at  Leyden,  1594,  in  4to  ;  and  in 
Paris  at  the  king’s  printing-office,  1660,  in  folio. 

AGATHO,  a  tragic  and  comic  poet,  difciple  to  Pro- 
dicus  and  Socrates,  applauded  in  Plato’s  Dialogues  for  his 
virtue  and  beauty.  His  firft  tragedy  obtained  the  prize; 
and  he  was  crowned  in  the  prefence  of  upwards  of  30,000 
men,  the  fourth  year  of  the  90th  Olympiad.  There  is 
nothing  now  extant  of  his,  except  a  few  quotations  in 
Ariftotle,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 

AGATHOCLES,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was  fon 
of  a  potter  at  Reggio.  Fie  was  a  thief,  a  common  foldier, 
a  centurion,  a  general,  and  a  pirate,  all  in  a  regular  fuc- 
ceffion.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  feveral  times  in 
Sicily,  and  was  once  defeated  himfelf.  He  firft  made 
himfelf  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  and  then  of  all  Sicily;  after 
which  he  vanquifned  the  Carthaginians  again  both  in  Si¬ 
cily  and  Africa.  But  at  length  having  ill-fuccefs,  and 
being  in  arrears  with  his  foldiers,  they  mutinied,  and  for¬ 
ced  him  to  fly  his  camp,  and  cut  the  throats  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  he  left  behind.  Recovering  himfelf  again, 
he  relieved  Corfou,  belieged  by  Callander ;  burnt  the 
Macedonian  fleet ;  returned  to  Sicily  ;  murdered  tire  wives 
and  children  of  thofe  who  had  murdered  his  ;  afterwards, 
meeting  with  the  foldiers  themfelves,  he  put  them  all  to 
the  fword;  and,  ravaging  the  fea-coaft  of  Italy,  took  the 
city  of  Hipponium.  He  was  at  length  poifoned  by  his 
grandl’on  Archagathus,  in  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  his 
age,  290  years  before  Chrift,  having  reigned  twenty-eight 
years. 

AG ATHOPI-TYLLUM,/i  [aya&o;,  good,  and  (pvXXovy 
a  leaf.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodccandria  monogy- 
nia  clafs.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perian- 
thium  very  fmall,  truncate,  entire,  permanent.  Corolla  : 
petals  fix,  ovate,  fomewhat  villofe  within,  inferted  into  the 
calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  twelve,  broadilh,  very  fiiort, 
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alternately  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  petals  and  alternately 
on  the  calyx;  antherre  round ifh .  Pfftillum  :  germ  fupe7 
rior,  very  fmall ;  ftyle  very  fliort ;  ftigma  pubefcent.  Pe- 
ricarpjum :  drupe  fomewhat  globofe,  crowned  with  the 
calyx.  Seed:  nut  fomewhat  globofe,  terminated  by  a 
truncate  point,  half-fix-celled;  kernel  convex,  beneath 
lix-lobed,  with  coriaceous  partitions,  feparating  the  lobes. 
• — EJJtniidl  CharaEier.  Calyx  fuperior,  very  fliort,  tooth- 
lefs :  corolla  lix-petalled,  fomewhat  villofe  ;  ftamina  al¬ 
ternately  inferted  into  tire  calyx  and  petals;  drupe  juice- 
lefs,  with  a  half-fix -celled  nut,  and  one  feed. 

The  raven-tfara  (for  it  is  fo  called  in  the  Iiland  of  Mada- 
gafc'ar,  the  place  of  its  growth)  is  a  large  bufhy  tree,  with 
a  pyramidal  head  like  the  clove-tree,  and  a  reddifh  odo¬ 
rous  bark  ;  the  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  white,  with  fome 
reddifh  fibres,  and  has  no  fmell.  There  is  a  fingle  fruit 
at  the  end  of  each  branch,  the  fize  of  a  large  cherry,  fha- 
ped  like  a  pear,  with  a  roundifh  body  :  it  confifts  of  a  nut 
divided  into  fix  parts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the, walnut 
is  into  four,  covered  with  a  hard  coriaceous  fhell,  and 
that  with  a  thin  green  fhell  or  bark  very  clofely  adhereing 
to  it;  both  thefe  are  aromatic ;  but  the  nut  has  an  acrid 
biting  tafle,  which  is  almoft  cauftic.  This  tree  bears  at 
five  or  lix  years’  growth,  and  it  flowers  in  January  and 
February.  The  fruit  is  ten  months  in  ripening.  The 
natives  of  Madagafcar  gather  it  before  it  is  ripe,  as  a 
fpice,  for  the  purpofe  of  feafoning  their  meat.  It  has  a 
hue  aromatic  fmell  when  frelh ;  and  the  cauftic  tafle  may 
be  abated  by  keeping  it  fome  months;  after  which  it  may 
be  thrown  into  boiling  water  for  four  or  five  minutes,  and 
then  dried  in  the  fun.  The  leaves  may  be  prepared  as  a 
fpice,  in  the  fame  manner. 

AGATHYRNA,  or  Agathyrnum,  Agathyrsa, 
or  Agathyrsum,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  now  St. 
Marco;  as  old  as  the  war  of  Troy,  being  built  by  Aga- 
thyrnus,  fon  of  Hsolus,  on  an  eminence.  The  gentilli- 
tious  name  is  Agathyrnceus :  or,  according  to  the  Roman 
idiom,  Agat/iymenjis. 

AGAVE, A-  [ayavo?,  Gr.  admirable.]  In  botany,  age- 
nus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the 
natural  order  of  coronarias.  The  generic  characters  are 
■—Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-fhaped  ;  border  fix-part¬ 
ed,  equal,  parts  lanceolate,  eredt.  Stamina:  filaments  fi¬ 
liform,  eredt,  longer  than  the  corolla;  antherae  linear, 
fliorter  than  the  filaments,  verfatile.  Piftill.um :  germ 
oblong,  growing  thinner  towards  both  ends,  inferior ;  ftyle 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  three-cornered  ;  ftig- 
ma  headed,  three-cornered.  Pericarpium  :  cap fule  ob¬ 
long,  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds : 
numerous.- — EJj'ential  CharaEier .  Corolla  eredt,  fuperior; 
filaments  longer  than  the  corolla,  eredt. 

Linnaeus  has  feparated  this  genus  from  the  aloe,  becaufe 
the  ftamens  and  ftyle  are  extended  much  longer  than  the 
coxplla,  and  the  corolla  refts  upon  the  germ.  There  is 
alfo  another  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  which 
is,  that  all  the  agaves  have  their  central  leaves  clofely  fold¬ 
ing  over  each  other,  and  embracing  the  fiower-ftem, 
which  is  formed  in  the  centre;  fo  that  thefe  never  flower 
until  all  the  leaves  are  expanded;  and,  when  the  flower  is 
paft,  the  plants  die.  Whereas  the  flower-flem  of  the  aloe 
is  produced  on  one  fide  of  the  centre,  annually  from  the 
fame  plant,  and  the  leaves  are  more  expanded  than  in  this 
genus. 

Species,  x.  Agave  Americana,  or  common  American 
agave:  ftcmlefs;  leaves  tooth-thorny.  The  great  Ame¬ 
rican  aloe,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  been  long  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  where,  for  many  years  paft, 
there  have  been  feveral  of  the  plants  in  flower.  When 
they  are  vigorous,  the  Items  generally  rife  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  high,  and  branch  out  on  every  fide,  fo  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  pyramid,  compofed  of  greenifh  yellow 
flowers,  which  ftand  eredt,  and  come  out  in  thick  clufters 
at  every  joint.  The  feeds  do  not  come  to  maturity  in 
England.  When  thefe  plants  flower,  they  make  a  fine 
appearance,  and  continue  a  long  time  in  beauty,  if  they 
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ar(e  protected  from, the  cold  in  autumn;  for  there  will  be 
a  fuc'ceftion.of  new  flowers  produced,  near  three  months 
in  favourable  feafons.  It  has  been  generally  believed, 
that  this  piant  does  not  flower  till  it  is  an  hundred  years 
old ;  but  this  a  great  miflake,  for  the  time  of  its  flowering 
depends  on  its  growth;  fo  that  in  hot  countries,  where  it 
grows  faft  and  expands  many  leaves  every  feafon,  it  will 
flower  in  a  few  years;  but,  in  colder  climates,  where  the 
growth  is  flow,  it  will  be  much  longer  before  it  flioots  up 
a  ftem,  Cortufus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  European 
who  pofTefled  the  great  American  aloe,  and  that  was  in  the 
year  1561.  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal  of  1597,  fpeaks  of  it 
merely  from  report.  In  the  editionof  1633,  by  Johnfon, 
it  is  mentioned,  but  not  faid  to  be  in  England.  Parkin7 
fon  (Theatr.  p.  "150,  printed  in  1640)  relates,  that  it  was 
firft  brought  into. Spain,  and  from  thence. fpread  into  all 
quarters.  He  gives  an  account  of  its  flowering  at  Avig7 
non  and  Rome,  but  is  filent  as  to  its  being  in  the  Englifn 
gardens.  It  flowered  at  Paris  in  1663  and  1664.  Mr. 
Verfprit,  of  Lambeth,  had  one  tw  elve  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  in  flower,  (about  1698  or  perhaps  fooner,)  which  was 
then  a  great  rarity  here.  Two  other  plants  flowered  about 
1714  at  Hampton  Court,  and  one  at  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s,  (now  the  queen’s  palace,)  by  St.  James’s  Park, 
Another  flowered  at  Lcipfic  in  1700. 

Mr.  Cowell  aflerts,  that  the  plant  which  flowered  in  his 
garden,  at  Hoxton,  in  1729,  was  the  firft  which  had  been 
fieen  in  England  ;  thofe  which  are  mentioned  above  not 
being  the  true  great  American  aloe.  Another  flowered  in 
1737,  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Chefhire,  the  feat  of  Sir  Robert 
Grofvenor,  Bart,  and  there  is  a  plate  of  it,  dedicated  to 
Sir  Robert,  by  his  gardener  John  Foffey.  By  the  infcrip- 
tion  on  the  print,  it  appears,  that  it  opened  the  crown  for 
flowering  on  June  5;  the  ftem-bud  appeared  the  15th, 
and  grew  five  inches  a-day  for  fome  weeks ;  the  flower- 
branches  were  perfected  in  twelve  weeks  ;  and  then  it  was 
at  a  ftand  for  a  month,  whilft  the  flower-buds  were  form¬ 
ing.  The  number  of  flowers  was  about  1050.  Two 
agaves  flowered  at  Hampton  Court  in  1743;  they  were 
about  fifty  years  old,  and  their  heights  were  twenty-feven 
and  twenty- four  feet.  The  flow'er-ftem  appeared  on  the 
third  of  June,  was  in  perfection  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
and  continued  blooming  to  the  middle  of  October.  A, 
plant  which  flowered  near  Carlfbad  in  1754,  was  twenty- 
fix  feet  high,  and  produced  twenty-eight  branches,  which 
bore  above  3000  flowers.  Another  flowered  at  Leyden  in 
1760,  and  a  third  in  the  royal  garden  at  Friedrickfberg,  in 
Denmark,  which  was  twenty-two  feet  high;  it  had  nine¬ 
teen  branches,  and  more  than  4000  flowers.  The  high- 
eft,  of  which  we  have  feenany  account,  was  one  that  flow¬ 
ered  in  the  king  of  Pruflia’s  garden  :  this  was  forty  feet  in 
height.  Two  plants  bloflbmed  at  Smith’s  Nurfery,  in 
Dalfton,  near  Hackney,  in  September  1790;  but  they  are 
now  fcarcely  cbnfidered  as  rarities. 

Very  few  of  the  variety  with  yellow'-edged  leaves  have, 
yet  bloflbmed.  We  have  an  account  of  one  at  Sir  James 
Lake’s,  in  Edmonton,  which  was  eighty  years  old,  and  the 
height  of  the  flowering-ftem  was  twenty-one  feet.  1  he 
top  bud  of  the  ftem  appeared  on  the  fixth  of  June,  1785  ; 
it  was  in  full  bloom  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  and  out 
of  bloom  on  the  nineteenth.  One  blew  in  Holland  fix 
years  earlier,  and  another  at  Hampton  Court  the  year  be¬ 
fore  it:  there  is  a  print  alfo  of  thefe.  In  the  botanic 
garden  at  Cambridge,  there  is  a  very  large  variegated 
agave,  which  came  out  of  the  Sherardian  collection,  at 
Eltham,  and  belonged  to  Dr.  Walker,  the  founder  of  the 
garden.  It  muft  therefore  be  more  than  fixty  years  old, 
and  has  not  yet  produced  flowers.  There  are  now  hedges; 
of  the  common  agave  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Ca¬ 
labria :  it  flourilhes  alfo  about  Naples,  between  Villa- 
franca  and  Monaco,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  leaves  of  agave  are  very  ufeful  as  a  fuccedaneum 
for  foap.  For  this  purpofe,  after  being  cut,  they  are 
pafted  between  the  rollers  of  a  mill  with  their  points  fore- 
moft;  and,  the  juice  being  conducted  into  wide  fiiallow 
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receivers,  through  a  coarfe  cloth  or  drainer,  itisexpofed 
to  a  hot  fun,  until,  the  aqueous  part  being  exhaled,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  thick  confidence.  It  may  then  be  made  up 
into  balls,  with  the  help  of  lye  alhes,  and  it  will  lather 
with  fait  water  as  well  as  frefli.  This  foap  may  all'o  be 
prepared  by  pounding  the  leaves  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and 
then  exprefling  the  juice,  which  may  be  brought  to  a  con¬ 
fidence  by  the'  fun  or  by  boiling.  One  gallon  of  juice 
thus  prepared  will  yield  about  one  pound  of  a  foft  extraft. 
The  juice,  in  both  thefe  ways,  mud  be  carefully  drained, 
•and  the  extradf  mud  never  be  combined  with  tallow  or 
other  unctuous  materials.  The  leaves  are  alfo  ufed  for 
fcowering  pewter  and  other  kitchen  utenfils,  and  floors. 
The  inward  fpongy  fubftance  of  the  decayed  dalk  is  ufed 
for  tinder.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves,  feparated  by  bruit¬ 
ing  and  deeping  in  water,  and  afterwards  beating  them, 
make  a  drong  thread  for  common  ufes. 

2.  Agave  vivipara,  or  viviparous  or  childing  agave  : 
fiemlefs;  leaves  toothed.  This  fpecies  of  aloe  never 
grows  to  a  large  fize ;  the  leaves  are  feldom  more  than  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad  at  the  bafe ;  it  never  produces  any  dickers  from  the 
root,  and  therefore  cannot  be  increafed  till  it  flowers. 

3.  Agave  Virginica,  or  Virginian  agave:  demlefs,  her¬ 
baceous;  leaves  tooth-thorny.  This  is  fo  like  thex  fird 
fort,  as  not  to  be  didinguiflied  from  it  but  by  good  judges. 
This  fort,  however,  feldom  puts  out  fo  many  offsets  as 
the  common  aloe. 

4.  Agave  lurida :  fubcaulefcent ;  leaves  tooth-thorny. 
This  alfo  greatly  refembles  the  fird. 

5.  Agave  tuberofa,  or  tuberous-rooted  agave  :  caulef- 
cent ;  leaves  tooth-thorny.  This  has  never  flowered  in 
England.  Indeed  this  and  the  preceding  are  doubtful  fpe¬ 
cies,  their  fructification  being  unknown. 

6.  Agave  foetida,  or  fetid  agave:  caulefCent;  leaves 
quite  entire.  A  plant  of  this  fpecies  flowered  in  the  Chel- 
fea  garden  in  the  year  1735.  The  dem  began  to  fliootthe 
beginning  of  Oftober,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  was 
upwards  of  ten  feet  high ;  by  the  end  of  November  it 
was  near  twenty,  and  the  lower  lateral  branches  were  up¬ 
wards  of  four  feet  long,  the  others  decreafing.  gradually, 
fo  as  to  form  a  regular  pyramid.  In  December  the1 
branches  were  clofely  fet  with  flowers;  and,  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  flowers  dropped  off,  they  were  fucceeded  by 
young  plants ;  dowers  putting  out  roots  as  thdy  fell 
into  the  pots  that  flood  near,  thereby  became  good  plants. 
The  old  plant  prelently  after  died.  It  was  cultivated  in 
1690,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton  Court. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fird  and  third  forts  are 
hardy.  Plants  of  the  former  have  lived  in  the  open  air 
for  fome  years,  in  mild  feafons;  but  in  fevere  winters  they 
are  always  killed,  if  not  fheltered.  They  are  propagated 
by  offsets,  which  the  fird  fends  out  in  plenty.  The  third 
fort  generally  puts  out  fuckers  enough  for  propagation, 
though,  though  not  in  fo  great  plenty  as  the  fird.  They 
flioulcl  be  plamed  in  pots  or  tubs  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  hotifed  in  winter  with  oranges,  myrtles,  See. 
and,  during  that  feafon,  flioulcl  have  but  little  wet.  In 
the  hummer  they  mud  be  placed  abroad  in  the  open  air, 
where  they  may  remain  till  toward  the  end  of  Odtober. 
The  Vera- Cruz  agave,  being  a  little  more  tender  than 
thefe,  fiiould  be  hOnfed  before  them,  and  may  remain 
in  the  green-houfe  a  little  longer  in  the  fpring.  The  fe- 
cond,  fourth,  and  lixth,  never  produce  offsets  or  fuckers 
from  the  root ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  increafed  this 
way,  except  when  they  flower;  at  which  time  there  will  be 
abundance  of  them.  They  may  however  be  increafed, 
by  taking  off  fome  of  the  larger  roots,  when  the  plants 
are  drifted.  The  fecond,  fifth,  and  fixth,  with  the  karat- 
to  and  rigid  agaves,  are  much  more  tender  than  the  others, 
and  cannot  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  England, 
unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  dove;  nor  will  they 
thrive  if  fet  abroad  in  fummer :  therefore  they  diould 
condantly  remain  in  the  ftove;  obferving  to  let  them  en¬ 
joy  a  great  fhare  of  free  air  in  warm  weather.  They  alfo 
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require  a  light  fandy  Cartli,  and  fiiould  have  little  wet  in 
winter;  but  in  fummer  they  may  be  gently  watered  twice 
a  week.  If  they  have  too  much  water,  it  rots  their  roots, 
and  then  their  leaves  will  decay,  and  infefts  will  infeff 
them.  They  fhould  be  fliifted  every  fummer  into  frefh 
earth,  but  mud  not  be  put  into  large  pots ;  for,  unlefs  their 
roots  are  confined,  the  plants  will  not  thrive. 

To  AGAZE,  v.  a.  [from  a  and  gaze ,  to  fet  a  gazing ; 
as,  amaze ,  amufe,  and  others.]  To  drike  with  amazement  ; 
to  flupify  with  fudden  terror.  The  verb  is  now  out  of 
ufe: 

So  as  they  travell’d,  fo  they  ’gap  efpy 
An  armed  knight  toward  them  gallop  fad, 

That  feemed  from  fome  feared  foe  to  fly. 

Or  other  grilly  thing  that  him  agajl.  --  Spencer. 

AGAZED,  part.  adj.  Struck  with  amazement ;  terri¬ 
fied  to  dupidity : 

Hundreds  he  fent  to  hell,  and  none  durfl  fland  him; 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag’d  he  flew: 

The  French  exclaim’d,  “  The  devil  was  in  arms!” 

All  the  whole  army  flood  agazed  on  him.  Shahcfpcare. 

AGDE,  a  city  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  in  the 
territory  of  Agadez,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  The  diocefe  is 
fmall,  but  is  one  of  the  richefl  countries  in  the  kingdom. 
It  produces  fine  wool,  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  (ilk.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Eraut,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  its  mouth, 
where  it  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Lyons,  and  where  there 
is  a  fort  built  to  guard  its  entrance.  It  is  well  peopled; 
the  houfes  are  built  of  black  done,  and  there  is  an  en¬ 
trance  into  the  city  by  four  gates.  The  greatefi  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  merchants  or  fearnen.  The  public 
buildings  are  but  mean ;  the  cathedral  is  fmall,  and  not 
very  handfome ;  and  the  bifliop’s  palace  is  an  old  building, 
but  convenient.  The  city  is  extended  along  the  river, 
where  it  forms  a  little  port,  wherein  fmall  craft  may  en¬ 
ter.  Lat.  43.19.  Ion.  3.  20.  E. 

AGE,yi  [age,  Fr.  anciently  cage,  or  aage  ;  it  is  deduced 
by  Menage  from  cetatium,  of  cetas-,  by  Junius,  from  aa , 
which,  in  the  Teutonic  dialedts,  fignified  long  duration.] 
Any  period  of  time  attributed  to  fomething  as  the  whole, 
or  part,  of  its  duration. 

Thus,  among  the  ancient  poets,  this  word  was  ufed  for 
the  fpace  of  thirty  years ;  in  which  fenfe,  age  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  generation.  Thus,  Nedor  is  faid  to 
have  lived  three  ages  when  he  was  ninety  years  old.  By 
the  ancient  Greek  hidorians,  the  time  elapfed  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  world  is  divided  into  three  periods,  which 
they  called  ages.  The  fird  reaches  from  the  creation  to 
the  deluge,  which  they  called  the  obfeure  or  uncertain  age, 
becaufe  the  hifiory  of  mankind  is  altogether  uncertain  du¬ 
ring  that  period.  The  fecond  they  call  the  fabulous  or  he¬ 
roic  age,  becaufe  it  is  the  period  in  which  the  fabulous 
exploits  .of  their  gods  and  heroes  are  faid  to  have  been 
performed.  It  began  with  the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  fird  Olympiad  ;  where  the  third  or  hifiorical 
age  commenced. 

The  interval  fince  the  fird  formation  of  man  has  been 
divided  by  the  poets  into  four  ages,  didinguiflied  by  the 
epithets  of  golden,  fiver,  brazen,  and  iron.  During  the 
golden  age,  Saturn  reigned  in  heaven,  and  juflice  and  in¬ 
nocence  in  this  lower  world.  The  earth  then  yielded  her 
productions  without  culture;  men  held  all  things  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  lived  in  perfect  friendfiiip.  This  period  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  laded  till  the  expulfion  of  Saturn  from  his 
kingdom.  The  fiver  age  commenced  when  men  began  to 
deviate  from  the  paths  of  virtue  ;  and,  in  confequence  of 
this  deviation,  their  lives  became  lefs  happy.  The  bra¬ 
zen  age  commenced  on  a  farther  deviation  ;  and  the  iron 
age  took  place  in  confequence  of  one  dill  greater.  A  late 
author,  however,  refledung  on  the  barbarifm  of  the  fird 
ages,  will  have  the  order  which  the  poets  aflign  to  the 
four  ages  inverted;  the  fird  being  a  time  of  rudenefs and 
ignorance,  more  properly  denominated  an  iron  than  a 

golden 
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golden  age.  When  cities  and  Hates  were  founded,  the 
fiver  age  commenced ;  and,  fince  arts  and  fciences,  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce,  have  been  cultivated,  the  golden  age 
has  taken  place. 

In  fome  ancient  northern  monuments,  the  rocky  or Jlony 
age  correfponds  to  the  brazen  age  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
called  rocky,  on  account  of  Noah’s  ark,  which  refted  on 
mount  Ararat;  whence  men  were  faid  to  be  defeendedor 
fprung  from  mountains  :  or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
reftoring  the  race  of  mankind,  by  throwing  Hones'  over 
their  heads.  The  northern  poets  alfo  ftyle  the  fourth  age 
of  the  world  the  ajhen  age,  from  a  Gothic  king  Madenis, 
or  Mannus,  who  on  account  of  his  great  ftrength  was  faid 
to  be  made  of  afh,  or  becaufe  in  his  time  people  began  to 
make  uie  of  weapons  made  of  that  wood. 

Among  the  Jew's,  the  duration  of  the  world  is  alfo  di¬ 
vided  into  three  ages.  i.  The  feculum  inane,  or  void  age, 
was  the  fpace  of  time. from  the  creation  to  Moles.  2. 
Th t  prefent  age,  denotes  all  the  fpace  of  time  from  Mofes 
to  the  Coming  of  Meffiah.  3.  The  age  to  come,  denotes  the 
time  from  the  coming  of  the  Mefiiah  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Various  other  divilions  of  the-duration  of  the  world  in¬ 
to  ages  have  been  made  by  hiftorians.  The  Sibylline 
Oracles,  written,  according  to  fome,  by  Jews  acquainted 
with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  divide  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  world  into  ten  ages;  and,  according  to  Jofe- 
phus,  each  age  contained  lix  hundred  years.  It  appears, 
by  Virgil’s  fourth  eclogue,  and  other  teftimonies,  that  the 
age  of  Auguftus  was  reputed  the  end  of  thofe  ten  ages, 
confeqnently  as  the  period  of  the  world’s  duration. 

By  fome,  the  fpace  of  time  commencing-from  Conftan- 
tine,  and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  called  the  middle  age. 
But  others  choofe  rather  to  date  the  middle  age  from  the 
divifion  of  the  empire  made  by  Theodolius  at  the  dole  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  extend  it  to  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  I.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  empire  was  firfi  divided  into  circles.  The 
middle  is  by  fome  denoted  the  barbarous  age,  and  the  latter 
part  of  it  the  lowejl  age.  'Some  divide  it  into  the  non-aca- 
demical  and  academical  ages.  The  firft  includes  the  fpace 
of  time  from  the  lixth  to  the  ninth  centuries,  during 
which  fchools  or  academies  tvere  loll  in  Europe.  The 
fecond  from  the  ninth  century,  when  fchools  w'ere  refto- 
red,  and  univerlities  eltablilhed,  chiefly  by  the  care  of 
Charlemagne. 

The  feveral  ages  of  the  world  may  be  reduced  to  three 
grand  epochas,  viz.  the  age  of  the  lazo  of  nature,  called  by 
the  Jews  the  void  age,  from  Adam  to  Mofes;  the  age  of 
the  Jezvifh  law,  from  Mofes  to  Chrilt;  and  the  age  of  grace, 
from  Chrilt  to  the  prefent  year. 

Age  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  cen¬ 
tury,  to  denominate  a  duration  of  100  years. 

Age  likewife  lignifies  a  certain  period  of  the  duration 
of  human  life;  by  fome  divided  into  four  llages,  viz.  in¬ 
fancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age;  the  firft  extending 
to  the  14th  year,  the  fecond  to  the  25th,  the  third  to  the 
50th,  and  the  fourth  to  the  end  of  life:  by  others  divi¬ 
ded  into  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

Age,  in  law,  is  particularly  ufed  for  thofe  fpecial  times 
which  enable  perfons  of  both  fexes  to  do  certain  a£ts, 
which  before,  through  want  of  years  and  judgment,  they 
are  .prohibited  to  do.  As  for  example,  a  man  at  twelve 
years  of  age  ought  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king;  at  fourteen,  which  is  his  age  of  diferetion,  he  may 
conient  to  marriage,  and  chufe  his  guardian ;  and  at  twen¬ 
ty  -one  he  may  alienate  his  lands.  A  woman  at  nine  years 
of  age  is  dowable,  at  twelve  Ihe  may  confent  to  marriage, 
at  fourteen  (lie  is  of  years  of  diferetion  and  may  chufe  a 
guardian,  and  at  twenty-one  Ihe  may  alienate  her  lands. 
The  age  of  twenty-one  is  the  full  age  of  man  or  woman ; 
which  enables  them  to  contract  and  manage  for  thent- 
felves,  in  refpeft  of  their  eftates:  until  which  time  they 
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cannot  a£l  with  fecurity  to  thofe  that  deal  with  them,  fof 
their  a£ts  are  in  rnoft  cafes  either  void  or  voidable. 

Age  of  a  Horse.  See  Horse. 

Age  of  Trees.  Thefe  after  a  certain  age  wafte.  An 
oak,  at  an  hundred  years  old,  it  is  faid,  ceafes  to  grow. 
The  ufual  rule  forjudging  of  the  age  of  wood,  is  by  the 
number  of  circles  which  appear  in  the  fubffance  of  a  trunk 
or  ftock  cut  perpendicularly,  each  circle  being  fuppofed 
the  growth  of  a  year;  though  fome  reject  this  method  as 
precarious,  alleging,  that  a  Ample  circle  is  fometimes  the 
produce  of  feveral  years;  befides  that,  after  a  certain 
age,  no  new  circles  are  formed. 

AGED ,  adj.  Old;  ftricken  in  years ;  generally  applied 
to  animate  beings  : 

Kindnefs  itfelf  too  weak  a  charm  will  prove, 

To  raife  the  feeble  fires  of  aged  love.  Prior. 

Old;  applied  to  inanimate  things.  This  life  is  rare,  and 
commonly  with  fome  tendency  to  the  profopopceia — The 
people  did  not  more  worfhip  the  images  of  gold  and  ivo¬ 
ry,  than  they  did  the  groves;  and  the  fame  Quintilian 
faith  of  the  aged  oaks.  Stillingjlcct. 

AGEDLY,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  aged  perfon. 

AGELNOTII,  Egelnoth,  or  ^Ethf.lnoth,  in  La¬ 
tin  Achelnotus,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of 
Canute  the  Great,  fucceeded  Livingus  in  that  fee  in  the 
year  1020.  This  prelate,  furnamed  the  Good ,  was  fon  of 
earl  Agi-lmer,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  dean  of 
Canterbury.  After  his  promotion  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
received  his  pall  from  pope  Benedict  VIII.  In  his  way 
thither,  as  he  palled  through  Pavia,  he  purchafed,  for  an 
hundred  talents  of  lilver  and  one  of  gold,  St.  Auguftin’s 
arm,  which  was  kept  there  as  a  relic;  and  fent  it  over  to 
England  as  a  prefent  J:o  Leofric  earl  of  Coventry.  Upon 
his  return,  he  is  faid  to  have  raifed  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
to  its  former  luftre.  He  fat  feventeen  years  in  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  and  departed  this  life  the  29th  of  October, 
1038. 

A  GEM  A,  in  Macedonian  antiquity,  was  a  body  of 
foldiery,  not  unlike  the  Roman  legion. 

AGEMOGLANS,  Agiamoglans,  or  Azamo- 
glands,  in  the  Turkilh  polity,  are  children  purchafed 
from  the  Tartars,  or  raifed  every  third  year  by  way  of 
tribute  from  the  Chriftians  tolerated  in  the  Turkilh  em¬ 
pire.  Thefe,  after  being  cireumcifed  and  inftruCted  in  the 
religion  and  language  of  their  tyrannical  matters,  are 
taught  the  exercifes  of  war,  till  they  are  of  a  proper  age 
for  carrying  arms;  and  from  this  corps  the  janiffaries  are 
recruited.  With  regard  to  thofe  who  are  thought  unfit 
for  the  army,  they  are  employed  in  the  loweft  offices  of 
the  feraglio. 

A  fimilar  cuftom  feems  to  have  prevailed  at  Seringapa- 
tam,  under  Ilyder  Ali,  and  Tippoo  Saib,  who  fingled  out 
from  their  Englifh  priloners  the  belt  favoured  young  men, 
whom  they  caufed  to  be  cireumcifed,  and  incorporated  in 
their  army,  or  appointed  to  menial  offices. 

AGEN ,  adv.  [agen,  Sax.]  Again;  in  return.  This 
word  is  now  only  written  in  this  manner,  though  it  be  in 
reality  the  true  orthography,  for  the  fake  of  rhime: 

Thus  Venus  :  Thus  her  fon  reply’d  agen  ; 

None  of  your  filters  have  we  heard  or  feen.  Dryden. 

Agen,  a  city  of  France,  on  the  river  Garonne,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Agenois  in  Guienne,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifhop. 
Though  the  fituation  of  this  place  is  very  convenient  for 
trade  and  commerce,  the  inhabitants  are  fo  very  indolent 
that  there  is  very  little;  of  which  the  neighbouring  cities 
take  the  advantage.  It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  country; 
but  is  itfelf  a  very  mean  and  difagreeable  place,  the  hou- 
fes  being  ill-built,  and  the  ftreets  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty.  Lat.  44.  12.  N.  lon.0.30.  E. 

AGENCY,/,  [from  agent. ]  The  quality  of  aCting ; 
the  ftate  of  being  in  action;  a6tion.  The  office  of  an 
agent  or  factor  for  another ;  bufinefs  performed  by  an  agent. 

‘  ’  AGENDA, 
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AGENDA,  /  among  philofophers  and  divines,  figni- 
fies  the  duties  which  a  man  lies  under  an  obligation  to  per¬ 
form;  thus  we  meet  with  the  agenda  of  a  Chriftian,  or 
the  duties  he  ought  to  perform ;  in  oppofition  to  the  creden- 
da,  or  things  he  is  to  believe. 

Agenda,  among  merchants,  a  term  fometimfes  ufed  for 
a  memorandum-book,  in  which  is  fet  down  all  the  buli- 
nefs  to  be  tranfaCted  during  the  day,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Agenda,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  fer- 
vice  or  office  of  the  church.  We  meet  with  agenda  ma- 
tutina  &  vejpcrtina,  “  morning  and  evening  prayers agen¬ 
da  did ,  “  the  office  of  the  day,”  whether  feaft  or  fall:  day ; 
agenda  mortuorum,  called  alfo  fimply  agenda ,  “  the  fervice 
of  the  dead.” 

Agenda,  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  church-books,  com¬ 
piled  by  public  authority,  prefcribing  the  orderand  man¬ 
ner  to  be  obferved  by  the  minifters  and  people  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ceremonies  and  devotions  of  the  church.  In  which 
1'enfe  agenda  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  ritual,  liturgy,  aca/outhia,  ntijfal,  formulary,  diretto- 
ry,  &3c. 

AGENHINE,  in  our  old  writers,  fignifies  a  gueft  that 
has  lodged  at  an  inn  for  three  nights,  after  which  time  lie 
was  accounted  one  of  the  family  ;  and,  if  he  offended  the 
king’s  peace,  his  hoff  was  anfwerable  for  him.  It  is  alfo 
written  HOGENHiNEand  hogenhyne. 

AGENORIA,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  courage 
and  indudry,  as  Vacuna  was  of  indolence. 

AGENT,  adj.  [agens,  Lat.]  That  which  acts ;  oppofed 
to  patient,  or  that  which  is  aided  upon. 

Agent,/  An  actor:  he  that  aits ;  he  that  poffeffes 
the  faculty  of  aCtion.  A  fubftitute;  a  deputy;  a  faCtor; 
a  perfon  employed  to  t  ran  fact  the  bufinefs  of  another. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  operating,  or  producing  ef¬ 
fects  upon  another  thing: 

Heav’n  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill, 

And  forc’d  it  not,  though  he  forefaw  the  will. 

Freedom  was  firft  bellow’d  on  human  race. 

And  prefcience  only  held  the  fecond  place.  Dryden. 

Agentes  in  rebus,  one  of  the  ranks  of  officers  in 
the  court  of  the  Conllanti  nopoli tan  emperors, whofebulinefs 
was  that  of  a  courier  and  meffenger,  and  alfo  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  infpeCtor  or  comptroller  of  the  provinces.  In  cafe  of 
plots  or  dillurbances,  he  was  to  give  early  notice  thereof 
to  the  emperor. 

.The  agentes  in  rebus  are  by  fome  made  fynonymous  with 
our  poftmafters,  but  their  functions  were  of  greater  ex¬ 
tent.  They  correfpond  to  what  the  Greeks  call  wpotpopoi^ 
and  the  Latins  veredarii.  There  were  various  degrees  of 
them  ;  as,  tribuni,  primicerii,  fenatores,  ducenarii,  biarchi, 
circuitores,  equites,  tyrones,  &c. 

AGE  PRAYER,  f.  in  law,  is,  where  an  aCtion  is 
brought  againlt  a  perfon  under  age,  for  lands  which  he 
hath  by  defeent,  and  he  by  petition  or  motion  ffiews  the 
matter  to  the  court,  and  prays  that  the  adtion  may  flay 
till  his  full  age.  See  Parol  demurrer. 

AGER,/  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  certain  portion  of  land 
allowed  to  each  citizen.  See  Agrarian  Law. 

AGER  P1CENUS,  or  Picenum,  a  territory  of  Italy 
to  the  fouth-eall  of  Umbria,  reaching  from  tire  Apen- 
nine  to  the  Adriatic.  The  people  are  called  Picentes, 
dillindl  from  the  Picentini  on  the  Tufcan  Sea,  though  call¬ 
ed  by  Greek  writers  llmdhyoi.  This  name  is  faid  to  be 
from  the  bird  Picus,  under  whofe  condudl  they  removed 
from  the  Sabines,  of  whom  they  were  a  colony. 

AGERATUM,/  [a,ynpdlou,  from  «  and  yn pa;,  never 
old,  evergreen.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefiapo- 
lygamia  sequalis  clafs,  in  the  natural  order  of  compolitae 
difeoideae.  The  generic  charadters  are — Calyx:  common 
oblong,  with  many  lanceolate  fub-equal  Rales.  Corolla: 
■compound  uniform;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  tubulous, 
numerous,  equal,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx;  proper 
monopetalous,  funnel-Ihaped;  border  quadrifid  fpreading.,. 
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Stamina:  filaments  capillary,  very  fhort ;  antherse  cylin- 
dric,  tubular.  Piftillum:  germ  oblong;  ftyle  filiform, 
the  length  of  ftamens;  (ligmas  two,  very  flender,  eredt. 
Pericarpium:  none;  calyx  unchanged.  Seed:  folitary, 
oblong,  angular,  crowned  with  a  chaffy,  five-leaved,  up¬ 
right,  avvried,  calycle.  Receptaculum:  naked,  convex, 

very  fmall. - EJJ'ential  Char  abler.  Receptaculum  naked, 

down  five-awned,  calyx  oblong  fub-equal,  corollets  qua¬ 
drifid. 

Species.  1.  Ageratum  conyzoides,  or  hairy  ageratum : 
leaves  ovate,  ftem  hairy.  The  leaves  are  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  au  inch  broad,  refem- 
bling  thole  of  nettles.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft, 
and  is  a  native  of  Africa,  the  illands  of  America,  and  the 
ille  of  Tanna  in  t]ie  Soutli  Seas.  Cultivated  in  1714,  by 
the  Duchefs  of  Beaufort. 

2.  Ageratum  ciliare :  leaves  ovate,  crenate,  obtufe; 
ftem  fmooth.  This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  at  I, a 
Vera  Cruz,  by  Dr.  William  Houftoun  ;  and  does  not  feem 
to  differ  in  any  thing  from  the  rirft  fort. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  feeds  mud  be  fown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough 
to  remove,  they  lliould  be  tranfplanted  into  another  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  ffiade  them  until 
they  have  taken  root,  after  which  time  they  muff  have  a 
good  fliare  of  air  in  warm  weather.  In  June  they  Ihould 
be  inured  to  the  open  air;  and  toward  the  middle  of  the 
month  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  full  ground, 
where  they  will  begin  to  flower  in  July,  and  continue 
flowering  till  the  frofts  in  autumn  deitroy  them.  The 
feeds  ripen  in  September  and  October  ;  and  when  any  of 
them  fcatter  upon  the  ground,  if  the  fame  earth  happens 
to  be  put  on  a  hot-bed  the  following  fpring,  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  great  plenty;  as  they  frequently  do  alfo 
in  the  open  air,  but  thefe  will  be  too  late  to  produce  good 
feeds,  uniefs  the  fummer  prove  warm. 

Ageratum,/  in  botany.  See  Achillea,  Atha- 
nasia,  Conyza,  Erinus,  Eupatorium’,  and  Sene- 
cio. 

AGESILAUS,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  fon.of 
Archidamus,  was  railed  to  the  throne  notwithftaiiding  the 
fuperior  claim  of  Leotychides.  As  foon  as  he  came  to 
the  crown,  he  advifed  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  before¬ 
hand  with  the  king  of  Perlia,  who  was  making  great  pre¬ 
parations  for  war,  and  to  attack  him  in  his  own  domini¬ 
ons.  He  was  himfelf  cholen  for  this  expedition ;  and 
gained  fo  many-qd vantages  over  the  enemy,  that,  if  the 
league  which  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  formed  againlt  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  not  obliged  him  to  return  home,  he 
would  have  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Perlian  empire.  He  gave  up,  however,  all  thefe 
triumphs  readily,  to  come  to  the  fuccouy  of  his  country, 
which  he  happily  relieved  by  his  victory  over  the  allies  in 
Bceotia.  He  obtained  another  near  Corinth ;  but,  to  his? 
great  mortification,  the  Thebans  afterward  gained  fevcral 
over  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thefe  misfortunes  at  Hr  ft  railed 
fomewhat  of  a  clamour  againlt  him.  He  had  been  fide 
during  the  firlt  advantages  which  the  enemy  gained ;  but, 
as  loon  as  he  was  able  to  aCt  in  perfon,  by  his  valour  and 
prudence  he  prevented  the  Thebans  from  reaping  the.ad- 
vantages  of  their  victories ;  infomuch,  that  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  had  he  been  in  health  at  the  beginning,  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  have  fuitained  no  Ioffes,  and  that 
all  would  have  been  loft  had  it  not  been  for  his  afliltance. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  loved  war  more  than  the  inte- 
relt  of  his  country  required;  for,  if  he  could  have  lived 
in  peace,  he  had  faved  the  Lacedaemonians  feveral  Ioffes, 
and  they  would  not  have  been  engaged  in  many  enterpri- 
fes  which  in  the  end  contributed  much  to  weaken  their 
power.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad, 
being  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  41ft  year  of  his  reign. 
Agqfilaus  would  never  fuffer  any  picture  or  fculpture  to 
be  made  of  him,  and  prohibited  it  alfo  by  his  will  :  this  he 
is  fuppofed  to  have  done  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
deformity  ;  for  he  was  of  a  Ihora  ftature,  and  lame  of  one 
3  E'  foot, 
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foot,  fo  that  ftrangers  ufed  to  defpife  him  at  the  fil’d  fight. 
His  fame  went  before  him  into  Egypt,  and  there  they  had 
formed  the  higheft  idea  of  Agefilaus.  When  he  landed  in 
that  country,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  fee  him  :  but, 
.great  was  their  furprife  when  they  faw  an  ill-drefied,  (lo- 
venly,  mean-looking,  little  fellow,  lying. upon  the  grafs: 
they  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  applied  to  him  the 
fable  of  the  mountain  in  labour.  He  was,  however,  the 
firft  to  jed  upon  his  own  perfon  ;  and  fuch  was  the  gaiety 
of  his  temper,  and  the  drength  with  which  he  bore  the 
roughed  exercifes,  that  thefe  qualities  made  amends  for 
his  corporal  defefts.  Agefilaus  was  extremely  fond  of 
his  children,  and  would  often  amufe  himfelf  by  joining 
in  their  diverfions  :  one  day,  when  he  was  furprifed  riding 
upon  a  dick  with  them,  he  faid  to  the  pierfon  who  had  feen 
him  in  this  podure,  “  Forbear  talking  of  it  till  you  are  a 
father.” 

AGE  VITA,  f.  Tlte  name  of  an  antidote,  rather  fup- 
pofed  to  be  calledjw^-w  vita,  long  or  continual  life.  It  is  a 
medicated  wine,  made  with  galangal  roof,  long  and  white 
pepper,  fage,  ginger,  cinnamon,  fiaffron,  and  cloves,  boil¬ 
ed  in  wine. 

AGGA,  or  Aggona,  a  Britidi  fettlement  on  the  gold 
coad  of  Guinea.  It  is  fituated  under  the  meridian  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  fix  degrees  of  N.  lat. 

AGGELATION,  J.  [Lat .  gclu.~\  Concretion  of  ice. — 
It  is  round  in  hail,  and  figured  in  its  guttulous  defeent 
from  the  air,  growing  greater  or  fmaller  according  to  the 
accretion  or  pluvious  aggelation  about  the  fundamental 
atoms  thereof.  Brown. 

AGGENERATION,  f.  [from  ad  and  generatio,  Lat.] 
-The  date  of  growing  or  uniting  to  another  body.' — To 
make  a  perfeft  nutrition,  there  is  required  a  tranfmutation 
of  nutriment ;  now,  where  this  converlion  or  aggeneration  is 
made,  there  is  alfo  required  in  the  aliment  a  iimiliarity  of 
matter.  Brown. 

AGGER,  f.  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  work  of  forti¬ 
fication,  ufed  both  for  the  defence  and  the  attack  of  towns, 
camps,  &c.  In  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  what  was 
otherwife  called  vallum,  and  in  later  times  a ggejlum-  and 
among  the  moderns  lines,  fometimes  cavaliers,  terrajfcs ,  &c. 
The  agger  was  ufually  a  bank,  or  elevation  of  earth  or 
other  matter,  bound  and  fupported  with  timber;  having 
fometimes  turrets  on  the  top,  wherein  the  workmen,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  foldiery,  were  placed.  It  was  alfo  accompani¬ 
ed  with  a  ditch,  which  ferved  as  its  chief  defence.  The 
u  filial  materials  of  which  it  was  made  were  earth,  boughs, 
fafeines,  dakes,  and  even  trunks  of  trees,  ropes,  See.  va- 
rioufly  eroded,  and  interwoven  fomewhat  in  the  figure  of 
Ears;  whence  they  were  called  Jlellati  axes.  Where  thefe 
were  wanting,  (tones,  bricks,  and  tiles,  fupplied  the  office : 
on  fome  occafions,  arms,  utenlils,  pack-faddles,  were 
jhrown  in  to  fill  it  up.  We  even  read  of  aggers  formed 
of  the  carcafes  of  the  (lain ;  fometimes  of  dead  bones  mix¬ 
ed  with  lime;  and  even  with  the  heads  of  (laughtered  ci¬ 
tizens.  For  want  of  due  binding,  or  folid  materials,  ag¬ 
gers  have  fometimes  tumbled  down,  with  infinite  mifehief 
to  the  men.  The  befiegers  ufed  to  carry  on  a  work  of  this 
kind  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  place,  till  at  length 
they  reached  the  very  wall. 

The  height  of  the  agger  was  frequently  equal  to  that  of 
the  wall  of  the  place.  Casfar  tells  us  of  one  he  made, 
which  was  thirty  feet  high  and  330  feet  broad. 

There  were  vaft  aggers  made  in  towns  and  places  on  the 
fea-fide,  fortified  with  tow'ers,  caftles,  &c.  The  wall  of 
Severus,  in  the  north  of  England,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
grand  agger,  to  which  belong  feveral  fmaller  ones.  See 
Severus’s  Wall. 

Agger,  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  the  middle  part  of 
a  military  road,  raifed  into  a  ridge,  with  a  gentle  (lope  on 
either  fide,  to  make  a  drain  for  the  water,  and  keep  the 
way  dry. — The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  whole  road  or 
military  way. — Our  caufeways  arc  the  aggeres  calceati  of 
4he  Homans. 
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To  AGGERATE,  v.  a.  [from  agger ,  Lat.]  To  heap 
UP- 

AGGEROSE,  adj.  [from  agger,  I.at.]  Full  of  heaps. 

AGGERHUYS,  a  city  of  INorway,  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fubjeft  to  Denmark,  and 
fituated  in  E.  Ion.  28.  35.  and  N.  lat.  59.  30." 

AGGERS-HERRED,  a  diftrift  of  Chriftianfand  and  a 
diocefe  of  Norway.  It  confifts  of  three  juridical  places; 
namely,  Afcher,  Weft  Barm,  and  Ager. 

To  AGGLOMERATE,  v.  a.  [agglomero,  Lat.]  To 
gather  up  in  a  ball,  as  thread.  To  gather  together. 

To  Agglomerate,  v.  n. 

Befides  the  hard  agglomerating  falts, 

The  fpoil  of  ages,  would  impervious  choke 
d  heir  fecret  channels.  Tliompfon. 

AGGLUTIN ANTS,  f.  in  pharmacy,  is  a  general 
name  for  all  medicines  of  a  glutinous  or  vifeid  nature; 
which,  by  adhering  to  the  l'olids,  contribute  greatly  to 
repair  their  lofs. 

To  AGGLUTINATE,  v  n.  [from  ad  and  gluten,  glue, 
Lat.]  To  unite  one  part  to  another;  to  join  together,  fo 
as  not  to  fail  afunder.  It  is  a  word  almoft  appropriated  to 
medicine. — The  body  has  got  room  enough  to  grow  into 
its  full  dimenlions,  which  is  performed  by  the  daily  in- 
geftion  of  food  that  is  digefted  into  blood  ;  which  being 
diffufed  through  the  body,  is  agglutinated  to  thofe  parts 
that  Were  immediately  agglutinated  to  the  foundation  parts 
of  the  womb.  Harvey. 

AGGLUTINATION,  /.  Union  ;  cohefion  ;  the  a  ft  of 
agglutinating;  the  (late  of  being  agglutinated. 

AGGLUTINATIVE,  adj.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  procuring  agglutination. 

To  AGGRANDIZE,  v  a.  [ aggrandifer ,  Fr.]  To  make 
great ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  exalt ;  to  improve  in  power,  honour, 
or  rank.  It  is  applied  to  perfons  generally,  fometimes  to 
things. — If  the  king  fliould  life  it  no  better  than  the  pope 
did,  only  to  aggrandize  covetous  churchmen,  it  cannot  be 
called  a  jewel  in  his  crown.  Aylijfe. — Thefe  furniffi  us 
with  glorious  fprings  and  mediums,  to  raife  and  aggran¬ 
dize  our  conceptions,  to  warm  our  fouls,  to  awaken  the 
better  paffions,  and  to  elevate  them  even  to  a  divine  pitch, 
for  devotional  purpofes.  Walts. 

AGGRANDIZEMENT,  f.  [aggrandisement,  Fr.] 
The  (late  of  being  aggrandized  ;  the  aft  of  aggrandizing. 

AGGRANDIZER,  f.  The  perfon  that  aggrandizes  or 
makes  great  another. 

To  AGGRATE,  v.  a.  [aggratare,  Ital.]  Topleafe;  to 
treat  with  civilities  :  a  word  not  now  in  ufe. 

To  AGGRAVATE,  v.  a.  [ aggravo ,  Lat.]  To  make 
heavy,  ufed  only  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe;  as,  to  aggravate 
an  accufation,  or  a  punifiiment.  To  make  any  tiling 
worfe,  by  the  addition  of  fome  particular  circumftance, 
not  eftential. — This  offence,  in  itfelf  fo  heinous,  was  yet  in 
him  aggravated  by  the  motive  thereof,  which  was  not  ma¬ 
lice  or  difeontent,  but  an  afpiring  mind  to  the  crown. 
Bacon. 

AGGRAVATION,  f  The  aft  of  aggravating,  or 
making  heavy.  The  aft  of  enlarging  to  enormity.  The 
extrinlical  circumftances  or  accidents,  which  increafe  the 
guilt  of  a  crime,  or  the  mifery  of  a  calamity. — Lie,  to  the 
fins  which  he  commits,  has  the  aggravation  fuperadded  of 
committing  them  againft  knowledge,  againft  confcience, 
againft  fight  of  the  contrary  law.  Hammond. 

AGGREGATE,  adj.  [aggregatus,  Lat.  ]  Framed -l^y 
the  collection  of  any  particular  parts  into  one  mafs,  body, 
or  fyftem. — The  folid  reafon  of  one  man  with  unprejudi- 
cate  apprehenfions,  begets  as  firm  a  belief  as  the  authority 
or  aggregate  teftimony  of  many  hundreds.  Brown. 

Aggregate,  J.  The  comple-x,  or  collective  refult  of 
the  conjunction  or  acervation  of  many  particulars. — The 
reafon  of  the  far  greateft  part  of  mankind,  is  but  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  miftaken  phantafms,  and,  in  things  not  fenfible,.  a 
conftant  delulion.  Glanviik, 
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To  Aggregate,  v.  a.  \_aggrego,  Lat.]  To  collect  toge¬ 
ther;  to  accumulate ;  to  heap  many  particulars  into  one 
mafs. 

Aggregate  in  botany,  is  a  term  ufed  to  exprefscthofe 
flowers,  which  are  compofedof  parts  or  florets,  fo  united, 
by  means  either  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx,  that  no  one  of 
them  can  be  taken  away  without  deflroying  the  form  of 
the  whole.  They  are  oppofed  to  Ample  ilowers,  which 
have  no  fitch  common  part,  and  are  ufuallv  divided  into 
feven  kinds,  viz.  th ^'aggregate,  properly  fo  called,  whofe 
receptacle  is  dilated,  and  w  hofe  florets  are  fupported  by 
footlfalks  ;,fuch  are  the  blue  daify,  thrift,  or  fea-pink, 
&c,  th z  compound-,  the  umbellad-,  th ecyrnofe-,  the  amentace¬ 
ous  ;  the  glumofe  ;  and  the  fpadiceous. 

AGGREGATION,  f.  Collection,  or  (late  of  being 
colledted.  The  collection,  or  adt  of  collecting,  many  par¬ 
ticulars  into  one  whole.  The  whole  compofed  by  the 
coa’cervation  of  many  particulars;  an  aggregate. 

To  AGGRESS,  v.  n.  [ aggrcdior ,  aggrejfum,  Lat.]  To 
commit  the  firlt  aid  of  violence  ;  to  begin  the  quarrel. 

- The  glorious  pair  advance 

With  mingled  anger  and  collected  might, 

To  turn  the  war,  and  tell  aggrejfing  France, 

How  Britain's  fons  and  Britain’s  friends  can  fight.  Prior. 

AGGRESSION,  f.  [aggreJJio,LaX.]  The  firlt  a£t  of  in¬ 
jury  ;  commencement  of  a  quarrel  by  fome  a6t  of  iniquity. 

AGGRESSOR,  f.  The  perfon  that  firlt  commences 
hofiility ;  the  aflaulter  or  invader,  oppofed  to  the  defendant. 

AGGRIEVANCE,/!  Injury;  hardlhip  inflicted ;  wrong 
endured. 

7o  AGGRIEVE,  v.  a.  [from  gravis ,  Lat.]  To  give 
forrow,  to  caufe  grief ;  to  vex.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
to  grieve  was  originally  neuter,  and  aggrieve  the  aCtive. 
To  impofe  fome  hard'lhips  upon  ;  toharrafs;  to  hurt  in 
one’s  right.  T Iris  is  a  kind  of  juridical  fenfe  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  it  is  ufed  now,  it  feems  to  bear  fome  allufion  to  forms 
of  law7. — The  landed  man  finds  himfelf  aggrieved  by  the 
falling  of  his  rents,  and  the  fireightening  of  his  fortune; 
whillt  the  monied  man  keeps  up  his  gain,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  thrives  and  grows  rich  by  trade.  Locke. 

To  AGGROUP,  v,  a.  [ aggropare ,  Ital.]  To  bring  to¬ 
gether  into  one  figure;  to  crowd  together:  a  term  of 
painting. — Bodies  of  divers  natures,  which  are  aggrouped 
(or  combined)  together,  are  agreeable  and  pleafant  to  the 
fight.  Dryden. 

AGHAST,  adj.  [either  the  participle  of  agaze,  and 
then  to  be  written  agazed ,  or  aghajl,  or  from  a  and  gajl. 
Sax.  a  ghoft;  which  the  prefent  orthography  favours; 
perhaps  they  were  originally  different  words.  ]  Struck  with 
horror,  as  at  the  fight  of  a  fpeCtre  ;  fiupified  with  terror. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  the  external  appearance  : 

Aghajlhe  wak’d,  and,  darting  from  his  bed, 

Cold  fweat  in  clammy  drops  his  limbs  o’erfpread.  Dryden. 

AGPIER,  a  town  of  Ireland,  which  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  It  is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of 
Ulder,  not  far  from  Clogher. 

AGHEUSTIA,  [a,  non,  and  ysvopca,  guflo.]  Defect 
or  loss  of  Taste,  called  alfo  apogeufia,  apogcu/is.  Dr. 
Cullen  ranks  this  as  a  genus  of  difeafe,  in  the  clafs  locales 
.and  order  dyfaedhefia?.  The  caufes  are  fever,  or  palfy, 
whence  he  forms  two  fpecies ;  the  firft  he  calls,  Organic, 
arifing  from  fome  affeftion  in  the  membrane  of  the  tongue, 
by  which  relifhing  things  or  thole  which  have  fome  tafie 
are  prevented  from  coming  in  contaft  with  the  nerves  :  the 
fecond,  Atonic,  arifing  without  any  afleCtion  of  the 
tongue.  Sauvages  fays  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  either 
in  the  brain,  in  the  tongue  itfelf,  or  in  the  paffage  of  the 
lingual  nerves; — he  forms  two  fpecies— Firlf,  Febrii.is, 
where  a  fuppreflion  of  tafie  accompanies  ardent  and  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers,  on  acccount  of  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the 
tongue,  w  hen  it  wants  moifture,  grows  black  and  rough 
like  wood;  or  from  the  delirium,  or  comatous  date  into 
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which  patients  fometimes  fall. — Second,  Paralytica, 
when  it  accompanies  a  paralyfis  of  the  tongue,  or  fome  co¬ 
matous  diforder. 

AGHRIM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wick¬ 
low,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  fituated  about  thirteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Wicklow. 

Aghrim,  in  Galway;  a  fmall  village,  difiant  about 
thirty-two  miles  from  Dublin,  and  rendered  memorable 
by  a  decifive  battle  fought  there,  and  at  Kilcommodon- 
hill,  the  12th  of  July,  1691,  between  general  Ginckle  and 
Monfieur  St.  Ruth,  the  commanders  under  king  William 
III.  and  James  II.  when  St.  Ruth,  the  general  of  the  Irilh 
army,  with  7000  of  his  men,  were  flain  ;  but  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  only  600.  The  victory  was  the  more  confiderable,  as 
the  Englifii  army  confided  of  no  more  than  18,000  men  ; 
whereas  the  Irifli  were  computed  at  20,000  foot,  and  5000 
horfe  and  dragoons.  They  lod  likewife  nine  pieces  of 
brafs  cannon  ;  all  their  ammunition,  tents,  and  baggage  ; 
mod  of  their  fmall  arms,  which  they  threw  away  to  expe¬ 
dite  their  flight;  with  eleven  dandards  and  thirty-two  pair 
of  colours. 

AGIADES,  in  the  Turkifli  armies,  a  kind  of  pioneers 
employed  in  fortifying  camps,  fmoothing  of  roads,  and 
the  like  offices. 

AGILE,  adj.  \_agile,  Fr.  a  gilts,  Lat.]  Nimble;  ready; 
having  the  quality  of  being  fpeedily  put  in  motion ;  adtive ; 

To  guide  its  a&ions  with  informing  care, 

In  peace  to  judge,  to  conquer  in  the  war, 

Render  it  agile,  witty,  valiant,  fage, 

As  fits  the  various  courfe  of  human  age.  Prior. 

AGILENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  agile  ;  nimble* 
nefs;  readinefs  forifiotion;  quicknefs ;  affivity;  agility. 

AGILITY,  J'.  \_agilitas,  Lat.  from  agiiis,  agile.]  Nim- 
blenefs;  readinefs  to  move ;  quicknefs;  activity. 

The  improving  of  agility  was  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  inditution  of  games  and  exercifes.  The  athletic 
made  particular  profeflion  of  the  fcience  of  cultivating 
and  improving  agility.  Agility  of  body  is  often  fuppofed 
peculiar  to  fome  people  ;  yet  it  feems  lefs  owing  to  any 
thing  peculiar,  in  their  frame  and  drudture,  than  to  prac¬ 
tice. 

AGINCOURT,  a  village  of  the  French  Netherlands, 
fituated  in  lat.  50.  35.  N.  Ion.  2.  10.  E.  famous  on  account 
of  the  victory  obtained  by  Henry  V.  of  England  over  the 
French,  in  1415. 

The  army  of  Henry,  after  landing  in  France,  wras  by 
various  accidents  reduced  to  io,ooo  men,  of  whom  not  a 
few  were  lick,  or  flowly  recovering  from  ficknefs; — they 
had  to  traverfe  a  long  traiff  of  country,  inhabited  by  ex- 
afperatea  enemies,  from  w  hom  they  w  ere  to  procure  pro- 
vifions,  lodgings,  guides,  intelligence,  and  every  thing  they 
wanted ; — that  country  was  defended  by  many  drong 
towns,  interfedted  by  deep  rivers,  and  guarded  by  an  army 
of  100,000,  or  (according  to  fome  contemporary  writers) 
140,000,  men. 

Henry,  undaunted  by  all  thefe  dangers  and  difficulties, 
departed  from  Harfleur,  marching  his  army  in  three  lines, 
w  ith  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  wings.  He  proceeded  by 
very  eafy  journeys,  that  he  might  not  fatigue  his  troops, 
or  difeourage  them  by  the  appearance  of  a  flight;  obfer- 
ving  the  drifted  difeipline,  and  paying  generoufly  for  eve¬ 
ry  thing  he  received;  which  induced  the  country  people 
to  bring  provifions  to  his  camp,  in  fpite  of  all  the  com¬ 
mands  they  had  received  to  the  contrary.  To  keep  his 
men  in  fpirits,  and  from  repining,  the  king  fared  as  ill  as 
the  meaned  foldier,  always  appearing  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  addreffing  them  in  the  mod  friendly  and 
encouraging  language.  They  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Agincourt,  in  the  county  of  St.  Pol,  on  the  evening  of 
Oftober  24;  and  there  beheld  the  whole  French  army,  at 
a  fmall  didance,  directly  in  their  route.  The  king  took  an 
attentive  view  of  it  from  an  eminence;  and  being  fully 
convinced  that  it  was  impoffible  to  proceed  any  further  cm 
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his  way  to  Calais  without  a  battle,  and  equally  impofTible 
to  return  to  Harfl'eur  with  fo  great  an  army  in  his  rear,  he 
refolved  to  hazard  an  aftion  next  morning,  as  the  only 
means  of  preferving  himfelf  and  his  little  army  from  de¬ 
ft  ru  ft  ion. 

The  Englifh  army  lodged  that  night  in  the  villages  of 
Agincourt,  Maifoncelle,'and  fome  others ;  where  they  met 
with  better  accommodation  than  they  had  been  accuffom- 
ed  to  for  fome  time  part,  and  fpent  part  of  their  time  in 
mutual  exhortations  to  light  bravely  in  the  approaching 
battle.  The  king,  overhearing  fome  of  his  nobles  ex- 
prelTing  a  wiffi  that  the  many  brave  men  who  were  idle  in 
England  were  prefent  to  a  (lift  them,  is  faid  to  have  cried 
out — “  No!  I  would  not  have  one  man  more  : — if  we  are 
defeated,  we  are  too  many — if  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  give 
\is  the  viftory,  as  I  trull  he  will,  the  fmaller  our  number 
the  greater  our  glory.”  The  moon  happening  to  Ihine 
very  bright,  Henry,  with  fome  of  his  bell:  officers,  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  a  field  of 
battle  admirably  calculated  to  preferve  a  little  army  from 
being  furrounded  by  a  great  one.  It  was  a  gentle  decli¬ 
vity  from  the  village  of  Agincourt,  of  fufficient  extent 
for  his  fmall  army,  defended  on  each  fide  by  hedges,  trees, 
and  bruih-wood.  Having  placed  guards,  and  kindled 
fires  on  all  lides,  the  king  and  his  army  betook  themfelves 
to  reft ;  except  fuch  as  were  of  a  more  ferious  turn  of  mind, 
who,  conlidering  that  as  the  lalt  night  of  their  lives,  fpent 
it  in  devotion. 

The  French,  exulting  in  their  numbers,  confident  of 
viftory,  and  abounding  in  provifions,  fpent  the  night  in 
noify  feftivity,  and  in  forming  fanciful  fchcmes  about  the 
difpofal  of  their  prifoners  and  their  booty.  It  was  in  ge¬ 
neral  refolved  to  put  all  the  Englifh  to  the  fword,  except 
the  king  and  the  chief  nobility,  who  were  to  be  taken  pri¬ 
foners  for  the  fake  of  their  ranfom. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  memorable  25th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  A.  D.  1415,  the  day  of  Crifpin  and  Crifpianus, 
the  Englifh  and  French  armies  were  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  each  in  three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry  on  each 
wing.  The  conftable  a’ Albert,  who  commanded  the 
French  army,  fell  into  the  fnare  that  was  laid  for  him,  by 
drawing  up  his  army  in  the  narrow  plain  between  the  two  - 
woods.  This  deprived  him,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  the 
advantage  he  fhouid  have  derived  from  the  prodigious 
fuperiority  of  his  numbers  ;  obliged  him  to  make  his  lines 
unneceffarily  deep,  about  thirty  men  in  file ,  to  crowd  his 
troops,  particularly  his  cavalry,  fo  clofe  together,  that 
they  could  hardly  move  or  life  their  arms ;  and,  in  a  word, 
was  the  chief  caufe  of  all  the  difafters  that  followed.  The 
French,  it  is  faid,  had  a  cenfiderable  number  of  cannon 
of  different  fizes  in  the  field ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  they 
did  any  execution,  probably  for  want  of  room.  The  firft 
line  of  the  French  army,  which  confided  of  Sooo  men-at- 
arms  on  foot  mixed  with  4000  archers,  with  500  men-at- 
arms  mounted  on  each  wing,  was  commanded  by  the  con- 
flable  d’ Albert,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and 
many  other  nobles  ;  the  dukes  of  Alenyon,  Brabant,  and 
Bar,  &c.  condufted  the  fecond  line ;  and  the  earls  of 
Marie,  Darmatine,  Fauconberg,  &e.  were  at  the  head  of 
the  third  line.  The  king  of  England  employed  various 
arts  to  fupply  his  defeft  of  numbers.  He  placed  200  of 
his  bed  archers  in  ambufii,  in  a  low  meadow,  on  the  flank 
of  the  fil'd  line  of  the  French.  His  own  firft  line  confided 
wholly  of  archers,  four  in  file;  each  of  whom,  befides  his 
bow  and  arrow's,  had  abattle-axe,  a  fword,  and.  a  dake  point¬ 
ed  with  iron  at  both  ends,  which  he  fixed  before  hint  in  the 
ground,  the  point  inclining  outwards,  to  proteft  him  from 
cavalry;  which  was  a  new  invention,  and  had  a  happy 
effeft.  That  he  might  not  be  encumbered,  he  difmiffed 
all  his  prifoners,  on  their  word  of  honour  to  Turrender 
themfelves  at  Calais,  if  he  obtained  the  victory;  and 
lodged  all  his  baggage  in  the  village  of  Agincourt,  in  his 
rear,  under  a  (lender  guard.  The  command  of  the  fir (l 
line  was,  at  his  earned  requeft,  committed  to  Edward  duke 

York,  afliiled  by  the  lords  Beaumont,  Willoughby, 
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and  Fanhope ;  the  fecond  was  condufted  by  the  king,  with 
his  younged  brother  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the 
earls  of  Oxford,  Marfhal,  and  Suffolk  ;  and  the  third  was 
led  by  the  duke  of  Exeter,  the  king’s  uncle.  The  lines 
being  formed,  the  king,  in  filming  armour,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  adorned  with  precious  flones  on  his  helmet,  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  fine  white  horfe,  rode  along  them,  and  addrefled 
each  corps  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  animating 
fpeeches.  To  inflame  their  refentment  againfi  their  ene¬ 
mies,  he  told  them,  that  the  French  had  determined  to 
cut  off  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  every  prifoner  ; 
and  to  roufe  their  love  of  honour,  he  declared,  that  every 
foldier  in  that  army  who  behaved  well,  fhouid  from  hence¬ 
forth  be  deemed  a  gentleman,  and  intitled  to  bear  coat- 
armour. 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  this  manner, 
they  flood  a  conliderable  time  gazing  at  one  another  in  fo- 
■lem n  filence.  But  the  king,  dreading  that  the  French 
would  difeover  the  danger  of  their  fituation  and  decline  a 
battle,  commanded  the  charge  to  be  founded,  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  At  that  inflant,  the  firft  line  of 
the  Englifh  kneeled  down,  and  killed  the  ground ;  and, 
then  darting  up,  difeharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  which  did 
great  execution  among  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  French. 
Immediately  after,  on  a  fignal  being  given,  the  archers  in 
ambufli  arofe,  difeharged  their  arrows  on  the  flank  of  the 
French  line,  and  threw  it  into  fome  diforcer.  The  battle 
now  became  general,  and  raged  with  uncommon  fury. 
The  Englifh  archers,  having  expended  all  their  arrows, 
threw  away  their  bows,  and,  rufliing  forward,  made  dread¬ 
ful  havoc  with  their  fwords  and  battle-axes.  The  firft 
line  of  the  enemy  was,  by  thefe  means,  defeated ;  its  lead¬ 
ers  being  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  The  fecond 
line,  commanded  by  the  duke  d’  Alenyon  (who  had  made 
a  vow  either  to  kill  or  take  the  king  of  England,  or  to 
peri  fit  in  the  attempt),  now  advanced  to  the  charge,  and 
was  encountered  by  the  fecond  line  of  the  Englifh,  con¬ 
dufted  by  tiie  king.  This  conflift  was  more  clofe  and  fu¬ 
rious  than  the  former.  The  duke  of  Glouceder,  wound¬ 
ed  and  unhorfed,  was  protefted  by  his  royal  brother  till 
he  was  carried  off  the  field.  The  duke  d’Alc-nyon  forced 
his  way  to  the  king,  and  affaulted  him  with  great  fury ;  but 
that  prince  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  difpatched 
him  with  his  own  hand.  Dilcouraged  by  this  difader, 
the  fecond  line  made  no  more  refidance ;  and  the  third  fled 
without  driking  a  blow  ;  yielding  a  complete  and  glorious 
viftory  to  the  Englifh,  after  a  violent  druggie  of  three 
hours  duration. 

The  king  did  not  permit  his  men  to  purfue  the  fugitives 
to  a  great  didance,  but  encouraged  them  to  take  as  many 
prifoners  as  they  could  on  or  near  the  field ;  in  which  they 
were  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  in  a  little  time,  his  captives  were 
more  numerous  than  his  foldiers.  A  great  proportion  of 
thefe  prifoners  were  men  of  rank  and  fortune ;  for  many 
of  the  French  nobieffe  being  on  foot,  and  loaded  with 
heavy  armour,  could  not  make  their  efcape.  Among 
thefe  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  marfhal 
Boucicaut,  the  counts  d’Eu,  Vendome,  Richemont,  and 
Harcourt,  and  7000  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The 
French  left  dead  on  the  field  of  fiattle,  the  coodable  d’Al- 
bert,  the"  three  dukes  of  Alenyon,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  the 
archbifliop  of  Sens,  one  marfhal,  thirteen  earls,  ninety- 
two  barons,  1500  knights,  and  a  far  greater  number  of 
gentlemen,  befides  fevcral  thou  lands  of  common  foldiers. 
Even  the  French  historians  acknowledge,  that  the  lofs  of 
the 'Englifh  was  inconfiderable :  thofe  of  our  own  contem¬ 
porary  writers,  who  make  it  the  greateft,  affirm,  that  it  did 
not  exceed  100,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  were  the  only  great  men  who  fell  on  that  fide  in 
this  memorable  aftion. 

AGIO,/  [an  Italian  word,  figni tying  eafe  orconveni- 
ency.]  A  mercantile  term,  ufed  chiefly  in  Holland  and 
Venice,  for  the  difference  between  the  value  of  bank¬ 
notes  and  the  current  money. 

AGIQSYMANDRUM,  /  a  wooden  inftrument  ufed 
3  '  b/ 
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by  the  Greek  and  other  churches  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks,  to  call  together  affemblies  of  the  people.  The 
agiofyniandrum  was  introduced  in  the  place  of  bells, 
which  the  Turks  prohibited  their  Chriftian  fubjefts  the 
life  of,  left  they  fhould  make  them  fubfervient  to  fedition. 

AGIS,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  colleague  of  Leoni¬ 
das  in  the  government  of  Sparta,  was  a  young  prince  of 
great  hopes.  He  (hewed  himfelf  juft  and  obliging  to  all 
men;  and,  in  the  gentlenefs  of  his  difpofttion,  and  the 
fublimity  of  his  virtues,  not  only  exceeded  Leonidas,  who 
reigned  with  him,  but  all  the  kings  of  Sparta  from  king 
Agelilaus.  He  was  a  very  handfome  perfon,  and  of  a 
graceful  behaviour ;  yet,  to  check  the  vanity  lie  might 
take  therein,  he  would  always  drefs  in  a  very  plain  man¬ 
ner.  He  had  been  bred  very  tenderly  by  his  mother  Age- 
fiftrata,  and  his  grandmother  Archidamia,  who  were  the 
wealthieft  of  all  the  Lacedaemonians;  yet,  before  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  he  fo  far  overcame  himfelf,  as  to  renounce 
effeminate  pleafures.  In  his  diet,  bathings,  and  in  all  his 
exercifes,  he  chofe  to  imitate  the  old  Lycurgic  frugality 
and  temperance  ;  and  was  often  heard  to  fay,  “  He  wotdd 
not  delire  the  kingdom,  if  he  did  not  hope,  by  means  of 
that  authority,  to  reftore  their  ancient  laws  and  difcipline.” 
This  maxim  governed  his  whole  life  :  and,  with  this  view, 
he  aftociated  with  men  of  intereft  and  capacity,  who  were 
equally  willing  to  bring  about  the  great  deftgn  he  had 
formed  of  thoroughly  reforming  the  ftate,  now  funk  into 
luxury  and  debauch.  For  this  purpofe  attempts  were 
made;  and  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  Leonidas  thought  it  ad- 
vifeableto  abdicate  the  throne.  But  Agelilaus,  from  in- 
terefted  views,  afted  fo  precipitately,  that,  while  Agiswas 
leading  a  body  of  Spartan  troops  to  the  aftiftance  of  the 
Achteans,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  for  reftoring  Leoni¬ 
das,  w  hole  ambition,  pride,  and  luxury,  had  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  effeminate  the  minds  of  the  people.  Leonidas, 
feeing  now  re-fettled  on  the  throne,  tried  every  method 
poflible  to  get  Agis  into  his  power;  and  which  he  at  laft 
effected  by  the  treachery  of  Amphares  and  Demochares. 
Being  dragged  aw  ay  to  the  common  prifon,  the  ephori 
conftituted  by  Leonidas  fat  ready  to  judge  him.  Asfoon 
as  he  came  in,  they  alked  him,  “  How  he  durft  attempt 
to  alter  the  government  ?”  at  which  he  fmiled  without  af¬ 
fording  an  anfwer;  which  provoked  one  of  the  ephori  to 
tell  him,  “  That  he  ought  rather  to  weep ;  for  they  would 
make  him  fenfible  of  his  prefumption.”  Another  afked 
him,  “  Whether  he  was  not  conftrained  to  do  what  he  did 
by  Agefilausand  Lyfander  ?”  To  which  Agis,  with  acompo- 
fed  countenance,  anfwered,  “  I  was  conftrained  by  no  man ; 
the  deftgn  was  mine;  and  my  intent  was  to  have  reftored 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  to  have  governed  by  them.” 
“  But  do  you  not  now  (faid  one  of  his  judges)  repent  of 
your  raftinefs?”  “No,  (replied  the  king;)  I  can  never 
repent  of  fo  juft  and  honourable  an  intention.”  The 
ephori  then  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away,  and  ftrangled. 
The  officers  of  juftice  refufed  to  obey ;  and  even  the  mer¬ 
cenary  foldiers  declined  fo  unworthy  an  aftion.  Where¬ 
upon  Demochares,  reviling  them  for  cowards,  forced  the 
king  into  the  room  where  the  execution  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  Agis,  about  to  die,  perceiving  one  of  the  fer- 
jeants  bitterly  bewailing  his  misfortune:  “  Weep  not, 
friend,  forme,  (faid  he)  who  die  innocently  ;  but  grieve 
'for  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  this  horrid  aft .  My  condition 
is  much  better  than  theirs.”  Then,  ftretching  out  his 
neck,  he  fubmitted  to  death  with  a  conftancy  worthy  both 
of  the  royal  dignity  and  his  own  great  character.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  Agis  was  dead,  Amphares  went  out  of  the 
prifon  gate,  where  he  found  Ageliftrata;  who  kneeling 
at  his  feet,  he  gently  raifed  her  up,  pretending  (till  the 
fame  friendfhip  as  formerly.  He  affined  her,  (lie  need  not 
fear  any  farther  violence  fliould  be  offered  againft  her  foil ; 
and  that,  if  (lie  pleafed,  fhe  might  go  in  and  fee  him.  She 
begged  her  mother  might  alfo  have  the  favour  of  being 
admitted:  to  which  he  replied,  “  Nobody  fhould  hinder 
her.”  When  they  were  entered,  he  commanded  the  gate 
fliould  be  again  locked,  and  the  grandmother  to  bp  the 
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firft  introduced.  She  was  now  grown  very  old,  and  had 
lived  all  her  days  in  great  reputation  of  vvifdom  and  virtue. 
As  foon  as  Amphares  thought  fhe  w-as  difpatched,  he  told 
Agefiftrata  (lie  might  go  in,  if  (lie  pleafed.  She  entered: 
where,  beholding  her  fon’s  body  ftretched  on  the  ground, 
and  her  mother  hanging  by  the  neck,  fhe  ftood  at  firft  afto- 
nifhed  at  fo  horrid  a  fpeftacle:  but,  after  a  while  recol¬ 
lecting  her  fpirits,  the  firft  thing  (lie  did  was  to  affift  the 
foldiers  in  taking  down  the  body;  then  covering  it  de¬ 
cently,  fhe  laid  it  by  her  fon’s ;  where,  embracing  and 
killing  his  cheeks,  “  O  my  fon,  (faid  (lie,)  it  is  thy  too 
great  mercy  and  goodnefs  which  hath  brought  thee  and  us 
to  this  untimely  end.”  Amphares,  who  ftood  watching 
behind  the  door,  ruflied  in  haftily  ;  and,  with  a  furious 
tone  and  countenance,  faid  to  her:  “  Since  you  approve 
fo  well  of  your  foil’s  actions,  it  is  fit  you  fhould  partake 
in  his  reward.”  She,  riling  up  to  meet  her  deftiny,  only 
uttered  thefe  few  words:  “  I  pray  the  gods  that  all  this 
may  redound  to  the  good  of  Sparta.”  After  which  fhe 
fubmitted  to  death  with  a  compofure  and  firmnefs  that 
drew  tears  from  the  executioner. 

To  AGIST,  v.  a.  [from  gijle,  Fr.  a  bed  or  refting-place, 
or  from  gifter,  i.  e.  Jlabulari.']  To  take  in  and  feed  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  ftrangers  in  the  king’s  foreft,  and  to  gather  the 
money.  The  officers  that  do  this  are  called  agiftors,  in 
Englilh  guejlov  gift  takers.  Their  function  is  termed  agift- 
ment ;  as,  Agijlment  upon  the  fea-banks.  This  word  a  gift. 
is  alfo  ufed  for  the  taking  in  of  other  men’s  cattle  into  any 
man’s  ground,  at  a  certain  rate  per  week. 

AGISTMENT, f.  in  law,  is  where  other  men’s  cattle 
are  taken  into  gny  ground,  at  a  certain  rate  for  their  feed¬ 
ing.  4  Injl.  293. 

The  tithe  of  agiftment  of  cattle  is  due  of  common  right, 
becaufe  the  grafs  which  is  eaten  is  de  jure  titheable,  and 
muft  have  paid  tithe  if  cut  when  full  grown.  And  it  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  occupier  of  the  ground,  and  not  by  the 
owner  of  the  cattle;  for,  if  the  occupier  in  fuch  cafe 
were  not  liable,  it  would  be  greatly  inconvenient  to  fue 
every  owner  of  the  beafts,  and  it  might  be  hard  to  be 
known,  and  infinite.  Where  there  is  no  fpecial  cuftom 
concerning  the  manner  of  paying  this  tithe,  it  is  ufual  to 
pay  the  tenth  part  of  the  money  received;  but  this  is  on¬ 
ly  for  convenience,  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce,  and 
not  a  fum  of  money,  is  due  de  jure.  zlnjt.6$i.  1  Roll's 
Abr.  656.  Watf.  c.  50. 

AGISTOR,  or  Agistator,/  an  officer  belongingto 
forefts,  who  has  the  care  of  cattle  taken  in  to  be  grazed, 
and  levies  the  moneys  due  on  that  account.  They  are 
created  by  letters  patent;  each  royal  foreft  having  four 
agiftors. 

AGISYMBIA,  anciently  a  diflri6L  of  Libya  Interior, 
fituated  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  ^Ethiopes  Anthropopha¬ 
gi  ;  the  parallel  palling  through  which,  at  160  to  the  fouth 
of  the  Equator,  was  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  to  the  fouth. 

AGITABLE,  adj.  [ agitabilis ,  Lat.]  That  which  may¬ 
be  agitated,  or  put  in  motion;  perhaps  that  which  maybi? 
difputed. 

To  AGITATE,  v.  a.  [ agito ,  Lat.]  To  put  in  motion; 
to  fliake;  to  move  nimbly;  as.  The  furface  of  the  waters 
is  agitated  by  the  wind;  The  veil'd  was  broken  by  agita¬ 
ting  the  liquor.  To  be  the  caufe  of  motion;  to  affuate^ 
to  move.  To  affeft  with  perturbation  ;  as,  "I  he  mind  of 
man  is  agitated  by  various  paftions.  To  ftir;  to  bandy 
from  one  to  another;  todifeufs;  to  controvert ;  as,  To 
agitate  a  queftion.  To  contrive;  to  revolve;  to  form  by 
laborious"  thought  — Formalities  of  extraordinary  zeal  and 
piety  are  never  more  ftudied  and  elaborate,  than  when  pp» 
liticians  moft  agitate  defperate  defigns.  King  Charles. 

AGITATION,  /  [ agitatio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  moving 
or  fhaking  any  thing.  The  ftate  of  being  moved  or  agi¬ 
tated;  as,  The  waters,  after  a  ftorm,  are  fome  time  in  a 
violent  agitation.  Difcuffion;  controverfial  examination. 
Violent  motion  pf  the  mind ;  perturbation.;  difturhance 
of  the  thoughts.  Deliberation;  contrivance';  tjae  ftate  of 
3  F  being 
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being  confulted  upon. — The  projeft  now  in  agitation  for 
repealing  of  the  teft  aft,  and  yet  leaving  the  name  of  an 
eftablifhment  to  the  prefent  national  church,  is  inconfift- 
ent.  Swift. 

Agitation,  in  phyfics,  an  inteftine  commotion  of  the 
parts  of  a  natural  body.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  inftruments 
of  mixtion :  by  the  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the  blood 
and  chyle,  in  their  continual  circulation,  fanguification  is 
in  a  good  meafure  effefted.  Agitation  is  alfo  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine  for  a  fpecies  of  exercife  popularly  called  Jwinging. 

AGITATOR,  f.  He  that  agitates  any  thing;  he  who 
manages  affairs. 

Agitator,  in  antiquity,  a  term  ufed  fora  charioteer, 
efpecially  thofe  who  drove  in  the  circus  at  the  curule 
games. 

Agitators,  in  the  Englifii  hiftory,  were  certain  offi¬ 
cers  fet  up  by  the  army  in  1647,  to  take  care  ot  its  inte- 
refts.  Cromwell  joined  the  agitators,  only  with  a  view  to 
ferve  his  own  ends;  which  being  once  accomplifiicd,  he 
found  means  to  get  them  abo'iifhed. 

AGLAIA,  the  name  of  the  youngeft  of  the  three  Gra¬ 
ces,  efpoufed  to  Vulcan. 

AGLET,  f.  [fome  derive  it  from  aiyXri,  fplendour;  but 
it  is  apparently  to  be  deduced  from  aiguilette,  Fr.  a  tag  to  a 
point,  and  that  from  aigu,  (harp.]  A  tag.  of  a  point  cur¬ 
ved  into  fome  reprefentation  of  an  animal,  generally  of  a 
man. — He  thereupon  gave  for  the  garter  a  chain  worth 
200I.  and  his  gown  addreffed  with  aglets,  efteemed  worth 
•35I.  Hayward. — In  botany,  the  pendants  at  the  ends  of  the 
chieves  of  flowers,  as  in  tulips. 

AGLIONBY  (John),  an  Englifli  divine,  chaplain  to 
king  James  I.  a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  who  had  a  ve¬ 
ry  conliderable  band  in  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  appointed  by  king  James  I.  in  1604. 

AGMAT,  in  the  province,  and  on  the  river  of  the 
fame  name,  in  Morocco,  is  a  pleafant  town  on  the  decli¬ 
vity  of  one  of  the  mountains  of  Atlas.  Lat.  30.  56.  N. 
Ion.  7.  15.  W. 

AGMEN,  /  in  antiquity,  properly  denotes  a  Roman 
army  in  march:  in  which  fenfe,  it  hands  contradiftin- 
guilhed  from  acies,  which  denoted  the  army  in  battle  ar¬ 
ray  ;  though,  on  fome  occafions,  we  find  the  two  words 
ufed  indifferently  for  each  other.  The  Roman  armies,  in 
their  marches,  were  divided  into  primum  agmen ,  anfwering 
to  our  van-guard;  medium  agmen,  our  main-body;  and 
and  pojlremum  agmen,  the  rear -guard. 

AGMINAL,  adj.  [from  agmen,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a 
troop. 

AGNAIL,  adj.  [from  angc,  grieved,  and  nagle ,  Sax.  a 
nail.]  A  difeafe  of  the  nails;  a  whitlow  ;  an  inflammation 
round  the  nails. 

AGNAN,  a  fmall  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loire  and  Cher,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the 
foot  of  w.hich  runs  the  Cher,  at  the  dilfance  of  lixty  miles 
from  Bourges. 

AGNANTHUS,/!  in  botany.  See  Cornutia, 

AGNATI,y'.  in  law,  are  the  kindred  by  the  father’s 
fide,  as  cognati  are  kindred  by  the  mother.  2  Blackjl.  235. 

AGNEL,  J.  an  ancient  French  gold  coin,  firft  flruck 
under  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  worth  about  twelve  fols  fix 
deniers.  [Tlie  agnel  is  alfo  called  fometimes  mouton  d’or , 
and  agnel  d’or,  from  the  figures  flruck  on  one  fide. 

AGNELET,/!  an  ancient  French  filver  coin,  worth 
about  twenty  fols,  firft  ftruck  under  Philip  le  Bel. 

AGNITION,  J.  [from  agnitio,  Lat.]  Acknowledge¬ 
ment. 

To  AGNIZJB,  v.  a.  [from  agnofeo,  Lat.]  To  acknow¬ 
ledge;;  to, own;  to  avow-.  This  word  is  now  obfolete. 

AGNO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  falls  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  about  feven  miles  north  of  Puzzuoli. 

AGNOETaE,  f.  [from  ayvo e«,  to  be  ignorant  of.]  In 
church-hiftory,  a  feft  of  ancient  heretics,  who  maintain¬ 
ed  that  Chrift',  confidered  as  to  his  human  nature,  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  certain  things,  and  particularly  of  the  time  of 
the  day  of  judgment. 


AGNOMEN,/!  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fourth 
or  honorary  name,  given  to  a  perfon  on  account  of  fome 
extraordinary  aftion,  virtue,  or  other  accomplifhment. 
Thus  the  agnomen  Africanas  was  bellowed  upon  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  on  account  of  his  great  atchievments  in 
Africa.  The  agnomen  was  the  third  in  order  of  the  three 
Roman  names:  thus,  in  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  Marcus 
is  the  praenomen,  Tullius  the  nomen,  and  Cicero  the  ag¬ 
nomen  . 

AGNOMINATION, f.  [ agnominatio ,  Lat.]  Allufion  of 
one  word  to  another,  by  refemblance  of  found. — The  Bri- 
tifti  continueth  yet  in  Wales,  and  fome  villages  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  intermingled  with  provincial  Latin,  being  very  fig- 
nificative,  copious,  and  pleafantly  running  upon  agnomina¬ 
tions,  although  harfii  in  afpirations.  Camden. 

AGNUS,  or  LAMB,y!  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  ovis 
or  ftieep.  See  Ovis. 

Agnus  Castus,./!  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  the  vitex.  SeeViTEX. 

The  Greeks  call  it  ayt'©-,  chafte.  It  was  famous  among 
the  ancients  as  a  fpecific  for  the  prefervation  of  chaftity. 
The  Athenian  ladies  who  made  profeifion  of  chaftity,  lay 
upon  the  leaves  of  agnus  callus  during  the  feafts  of  Ceres. 
Being  reputed  a  cooler,  and  particularly  of  the  genital 
parts',  it  was  anciently  ufed  in  phylic  to  allay  thofe  inor¬ 
dinate  motions  arifing  from  feminal  turgefcences :  but  it 
is  out  of  the  prefent  praftice. 

Agnus  Df.i,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  cake  of  wax 
damped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  fupporting  the  banner 
of  the  crofs.  Thefe  being  confecrated  by  the  pope  with 
great  folemnity,  and  diftributed  among  the  people,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  great  virtues;  as,  to  preferve  thofe  who 
carry  them  worthily,  and  with  faith,  from  all  manner  of 
accidents;  to  expel  evil  fpirits,  See.  The  name  literally 
lignifies  Lamb  of  God ;  this  being  fuppofed  an  image  or  re¬ 
prefentation  of  the  Lamb  of  God  who  took  away  the  fins' 
of  the  world.  The  Rornilh  priefts  and  religious  derive 
confiderabie  pecuniary  advantage  from  felling  thefe  Agnus 
Dei’s  to  fome,  and  prefenting  them  to  others.  The  pope 
provides  a  regular  fupply,  by  confecrating  them  once  in 
feven  years.  The  Agnus  Dei  is  forbidden  to  be  brought 
into  England  under  pain  of  incurring  a  premunire.  13 
Eliz.  cap.  2. 

Agnus  Dei  is  alfo  a  popular  name  for  that  part  of  the 
mafs  wherein  the  prieft,  ftriking  his  breaft  three  times, 
rehearfes,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  prayer  beginning  with  the 
words  Agnus  Dei. 

Agnus  Scythicus.  See  Scythian  Lamb. 

AGO,  adv.  \_agan,  Sax.  paft  or  gone;  whence  writers 
formerly  ufed,  and  in  fome  provinces  the  people  ftill  life, 
agone  for  ago.]'  Paft  ;  as,  long  ago  ;  tdiat  is,  long  time  has 
paft  lince.  Reckoning  time  towards  the  prefent,  we  life 
/ ince ;  as,  It  is  a  year  Jince  it  happened.  Reckoning  from 
the  prefent,  we  ufe  ago-,  as,  It  happened  a  year  ago.  This 
is  not,  perhaps,  always  obferved. 

AGOG,  adv.  [a  word  of  uncertain  etymology  :  the 
French  have  the  term  a  gogo ,  in  low  language;  as,  i/s 
vivent  a  gogo,  they  live  to  their  wifh.  From  this  phrafe 
our  word  may  be,  perhaps,  derived.  ]  In  a  ftate  of  defire ; 
in  a  ftate  of  warm  imagination  ;  heated  with  the  notion  of 
fome  enjoyment;  longing;  ftrongly  excited.  It  is  ufed 
with  the  verbs  to  be,  or  to  fet-,  as,  He  is.tfgvg,  or  You  may 
ft  him  agog.  It  has  the  particles  on,  or  for,  before  the 
objeft  of  defire : 

On  which  the  faints  are  all  agog , 

And  all  this  for  a  bear  and  dog.  Butler. 


Gyplies  generally  draggle  into  thefe  parts,  and  fet  the. 
leads  of  our  fervant-maids  fo  agog  for  hulbands,  that  we 
io  not  expeft  to  have  any  bufinefs  done  as  it  ihould  be, 
tvhilft  they  are  in  the  country.-  Addfon. 

AGOING,  part.  adj.  [from  a  and  going.  ]  In  aftion  ; 
into  aftion. — Their  firft  movement,  and  impreffed  motions* 
demanded  the  impulfe  of  an  Almighty  hand  to  fet  them, 
firft  agoing .  T alter.  ■ 
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AGOGE,  ad).  among  ancient  muficians,  a  fpecies  of 
modulation,  wherein  the  notes  proceed  by  contiguous  de¬ 
grees. 

AGON,  f  among  the  ancients,  implied  any  difpute  or 
conteft,  whether  it  had  regard  to  bodily  exercifes  or  the 
accompliihments  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  poets,  mufi¬ 
cians,  painters,  &c.  had  their  agones,  as  well  as  the  ath¬ 
letic.  Games  of  this  kind  were  celebrated  at  mod  of  the 
heathen  feftivals,  with  great  folemnity,  either  annually, 
or  at  certain  periods  of  years. 

Agon  alfo  fignified  one  of  the  minifters  employed  in 
the  Heathen  facrifices,  and  whole  bulinefs  it  was  to  ftrike 
the  victim.  The  name  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived 
from  hence,  that  Handing  ready  to  give  the  ftroke  he  alked, 
Agon'?  or  Agone?  45  Shall  I  ftrike?”, 

AGON  ALES,  yi  an  epithet  given  to  the  Salii. 

AGONALIA,/  in  Roman  antiquity,  feftivals  celebra¬ 
ted  in  honour  of  Janus,  or  the  god  Agonius,  whom  the 
Romans  invoked  before  undertaking  any  affair  of  itnpor- 

^AGONALIS  CIRCUS,  now  La  Piazza  Navona,  a 
long,  large,  beautiful,  ftreet,  in  the  heart  of  Rome, 
adorned  with  fountains,  and  the  obelilk  of  Caracalla,  ftill 
retaining  the  form  of  that  circus.  The  reafon  ot  the 
name  Agonalis  is  either  unknown  or  doubtful.  Ovid  feenis 
to  derive  it  from  the  agones,  or  lolemn  games,  there  cele¬ 
brated  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Ludi  Apohnares,  or 
AEliaci,  inftituted  by  Auguftus-:  whence  the  circus  was 
called  Apollinaris ;  alfo  Alexandrmus,  from  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  who  either  enclofed  or  repaired  the 
circus. 

AGONE,  adv.  [ agan ,  Sax.]  Ago;  part. 

AGONISM,/  [ayfcmoy.o?,  Gr.]  Contention  fora  prize. 

AGONISMA,/  in  antiquity,  denotes  the  prize  given 
to  the  viftor  in  any  combat  or  difpute. 

AGONIST,/.  Gr.  ]  A  contender  for  prizes,. 

AGONISTARCH  A,/,  [from  otyw,  combat,- and 
chief.]  In  antiquity,  feems  to  have  been  much  the  fame 
with  Agonotheta;  though  fome  fuggeft  a  .difference) 
making  it  the  office  of  the  former  to  prefide  at  and  diredt 
the  private  exercifes  of  fheathletas.  . 

AGONISTES,/  [ay&mrac,  Gr.]  A  prize-fighter ;  one 
that  contends  at  any  public  folemnity  for  a  prize.,  Milton 
has  fo  ftyled  his  tragedy,  becaufe  Sampfon  was  called  out 
to  divert  the  Philiftines  with  feats  of  ftrengtb. 

AGONIST1CAL,  adj.  Relating  to  .prize-fighting. 

AGONISTICI,/  in  church-hiftory,  a  name , given. by , 
Do.natus  to  fuch  of  his  difciples  as  he  Tent  to  fairs,  mar¬ 
kets,  and  other  public  places,  to  propagate  his  doctrine  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  were  alfo  called  Circuitores ,  Circelli- 
ones,  Catropitce,  Coropitm,  and  at  Rome  Montcnfes. 

AGONIUM,  f.  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the 
day  on  which  the  rex  facrorum  facrificed  a  victim,  as  well  as 
for  the  place  where  the  games  were  celebrated,  otherwife 
called  agon . 

To  AGONIZE,  v.  n.  [from  dgonizo,  low  Lat.  aywn^u^ 
Gr.  agonifer,  Rr. ]  To  feel  agonies;  to  be  in  exceifive 
pain: 

Doft  thou  behold  my  poor  diftradted  heart. 

Thus  rent  with  agonizing  love  and  rage, 

And  alk  me  what  it  means?  Rodie. 

AGONOTHETA,  or  Agonothetici,  f.  [ccy^and 
Gr.]  In  Grecian  antiquity,  was  the  preftdent.  or 
fuperintendant  of  the  facred  games ;  who  not  only  defray¬ 
ed  the  expences  attending  them,  but  inlpedled  the  man¬ 
ners  and  difeipline  of  the  athletse,  and  adjudged  the  prizes 
to  the  vidtors. 

AGONY,/  [«y«iq  Gr.  agon,  low  Lat.  agonie,  Fr.]  The 
pangs  of  death  ;  properly  the  laft  conteft  between  life  and 
death.  Any  violent  or  exceflive  pain  .of  body  or  mind. 
It  js  particularly  ufed  in  devotions  for  our  Redeemer’s 
conflict  in  the  garden. 
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Much  of  the  terror  of  death  confifts  in  the  pangs  and 
convulfions  wherewith  the  agony  feems  attended  ;  though 
we  have  reafon  to .  believe  that  the  pain  in  fuch  cafes  is 
ordinarily  not  extremely  acute  ;  a  courfe  of  pain  and  fick- 
nefs  having  ufually  ftupified  and  indifpofed  the  nerves  for 
any  quick  fenfations.  However,  various  means  have  been 
thought  of  for  mitigating  the  agony  of  death.  Lord  Ba¬ 
con  confiders  this  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  a  phyfician ; 
and  that  not  only  when  fuch  a  mitigation  may  tend  to  a  re¬ 
covery,  but  alfo  when,  there  being  no  hopes  of  a  recove¬ 
ry,  it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  paffage  out  of  life  more 
calm  and  eafy.  Complacency  in  death,  which  Auguftus 
fo  much  defired,  is  certainly  no  fmall  part  of  happinefs. 
Accordingly  the  author  laft  cited  ranks  euthanafia,  or  the 
art  of  dying  ealily,  among  the  defiderata  of  fcience;  and 
does  not  even  feemto  difapprove  of  the  courfe  Epicurus 
took  for  that  end, 

- Hinc Jlygias  ebrius  haufit  aquas. 

Opium  has  been  applied  for  this  purpofe,  with  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  fome,  but  tiie  condemnation  of  more. 

AGON  YCL1TZE,  or  Agonyclites,  f.  in  church- 
hiftory,  a  feet  of  Cliriftians,  in  the  feventh  century,  who 
prayed  always  Handing,  as  thinking  it  unlawful  to  kneel. 

AGOOD,  adv.  [from  a  and  good.]  Inearneft;  not  fic- 
titioufly.  Not  m  life. 

AGORZEUS,  adj.  in  heathen  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  deities  as  had  ftatues  in  the  market-places; 
particularly  Mercury,  whofe  ftaiue  was  to  be  feen  in  almoft 
ev'ery  public  place. 

AGORANOMUS,  f.  a  magiftrate  of  Athens,  who  had 
the  regulation  of  weights  and  rneafures;  the  price?  of  pro- 
Vilions,  &c.  To  thele  a  certain  toli  or  tribute  was  paid  by 
all  who  brought  any  thing  to  fell  in  the  market. 

AGOSTA,  a  fea-port  of  Sicily,  moltly  fwallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake  in  1763. 

AGOUTI,  or  Aguti.  See  Mus. 

AGRA,  the  capital  to\Vn  of  a  province  of  the  fame 
name,  in  Indoftan,  and  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  It  is  looked  p.pon  as-  the  largeft  city  in  thefe 
parts,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  A  man  on 
horfeback  can  hardly  ride  round  it  in  a  day.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  wall  of  red  Hone,  and  with  a  ditch  100 
feet  wide.  The  palace  is  prodigioully  large, 'and  the  fe- 
raglio  commonly  contains  above  1600  women.  There  are 
upwards  of  800  baths  in  this  town;  but  that  which  tra¬ 
vellers  moft  admire,  is  the  fnaui'oleum  of  one  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul’s  wives,  which  w,as  t;venty.  years  in  building.  The 
indigo  of  Agra  is  the  molt  valuable  of  all  that  comes  from, 
the  Eaft  Indies.  This  town  is  fealed  on  the  river  Jemma, 
about  fifty  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tehemel,: 
and  is  300  miles  N.  E.  of  Surat.  Lat.  26.  29.  N.  Ion. 
79.  12. E. 

To  AGRACE,  v.  a.  [from  a  and  grace.  ]  To  grant  fa¬ 
vours  to ;  to  confer  benefits  upon :  a  word  not  now  in  ufe.. 

AGRAMMATIST,  f.  [from  a,  priv.  and  yp«/x/2»y 
a  letter.]  An  illiterate  man. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS,/  among  the  Romans,  thofe  re¬ 
lating  to  the  divilion  and  diftribution  of  lands ;,  of  which 
there  were  a  great  number ;  but  that  called  the  Agrarian 
Law ,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  publilhed  by  Spurius  Caf- 
fius,  about  the  year  of  Rome  268,  for  dividing  the  con¬ 
quered  lands  equally  among-  all  the  citizens,  and.  limiting 
the  number  of  acres  which  each  citizen  might  enjoy.- — 
The  Roman  lands  .were  of  feveral  kinds;  fome  conquer¬ 
ed  from  the  enemies,  and  not  yet  brought  to  the  public 
account;  others  brought  indeed  to  the  public,  but  clan- 
deftinely  ufurped  bv  private  great  men  ;  laftly,  others  pur  t 
chafed,  with  the  public  money,  in  order  to  be  divided. 
Agrarian  laws,  either,  for  dividing  hinds  taken  from'  the 
enemy,  or  the  public  lands,  or  thofe  purchafcd  with  the* 
public  money,  were  eafily  palled  without  diftitrbance ;  but 
thofe -whereby  private  rich  men  were. to  be  deprived  of 
their  lands,  and  the  common  people  put  in  poifellion  of. 

3  what 
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what  had  been  held  by  the  nobility,  were  never  attempted 
without  great  diflu rbances.  Several  have  pleaded  for  the 
neceffity  of  agrarian  laws  among  us:  but  no  author  has 
entered  fo  deeply  into  the  fubjeft  as  Mr.  Harrington  in 
his  Oceana, 

AGREDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caflile,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Arragon,  and  about  three  leagues  fouth-weft 
of  Taracon. 

To  AGREE,  v.  n.  [ agre'er ,  Fr.  from  gre,  liking  or  good¬ 
will;  gatia  and  gratus,  Lat.]  To  be  i n  concord;  to  live 
without  contention;  not  to  differ.  To  grant;  to  yield  to; 
to  admit,  with  the. particles  to  or  upon. — And  perfuaded 
them  to  agree  to  all  reafonable  conditions.  1  Maccabees ,  xi. 
i4. — We  do  not  prove  the  origin  of  the  earth  from  a 
chaos;  feeing  that  is  agreed  on  by  all  that  give  it  any  ori¬ 
gin.  Burnet.— To  fettle  amicably.  To  fettle  terms  by  fti- 
pulation  ;  to  accord:  followed  by  with. — Agree  with  thine 
adverfary  quickly,  whilfl  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ; 
left  at  any  time  the  adverfary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge, 
and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be  caff 
into  prifon.  Matt.  v.  25. — To  fettle  a  price  between  buyer 
and  feller.— Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong:  didft  not  thou 
agree  with  me  for  a  penny.  Matt.  xx.  13. — To  be  of  the 
fame  mind  or  opinion.  To  concur;  to  co-operate.  To 
fettle  fome  point  among  many,  with  upon  before  a  noun. 
—Strifes  and  troubles  would  be  endlefs,  except  they  gave 
their  common  confent  all  to  be  ordered  by  fome  whom 
they  ffiould  agree  upon.  Hooker. — To  be  confident;  not  to 
contradift.  To  fuit  with;  to  be  accommodated  to  :  with 
to  or  a nth.  To  caufe  no  diflurbance  in  the  body. — 1  have 
often  thought,  that  our  preferihing  affes  milk  in  fuch 
fmall  quantities  is  injudicious;  for,  undoubtedly,  with 
fuch  as  it  agrees  zoith,  it  would  perform  much  greater  and 
quicker  effects  in  greater  quantities.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Agree,  -j.  a.  To  put  an  end  to  a  variance.  To  make 
friends  ;  to  reconcile : 

The  mighty  rivals,  whofe  defiructive  rage 
Did  the  whole  w  odd  in  civil  arms  engage, 

Are  now  agreed.  '  ,  Rof common. 

AGREEABLE,' adj:  [agreitble,  Fr.]  Suitableto;  con¬ 
fident  with;  conformable  to.  It  has  the  particle  to  or 
■with. — This  paucity  of  blood  is  agreeable  to  many  other 
animals,  as  frogs,  lizards,  and  other  fiflies.  Brown — What 
you  do,  is  not  at  all  agreeable  either  with  fo  good  a  Chrif- 
tian,  or  fo  reafonable  and  fo  great  a  perfon.  Temple. — In 
the  following  paffage  the  adjective  is  ufed  by  a  familiar 
corruption  for  the  adverb  agreeably. — Agreeable  hereunto, 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  amifs,  to  make  children,  as  foon 
as  they  are  capable  of  it,  often  to  tell  a  dory.  Locke. — 
Pleafing;  that  is  fuitable  to  the  inclination,  faculties,  or 
temper!  It  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  both  of  perfons  and  of 
things. 

AGREEABLENESS, f  Confidency  with;  fuitable- 
nefs  to :  with  the  particle  to. — Pleafant  fades  depend  not 
on  the  things  themfelves,  but  their  agrccablenefs  to  this  or 
that  particular  palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety.  Locke. 
— The  quality  of  pleafing.  It  is  ufed  in  an  inferior  fenfe, 
to  mark  the  produ&ion  of  fatisfaefion,  calm  and  lading, 
but  below  rapture  or  admiration. — It  has  very  much  an 
image  of  that  author’s  writing,  who  has  an  agreeablenefs 
that  charms  us,  without  correctnefs  ;  like  a  midrefs  whofe 
faults  we  fee,  but  love  her  with  them  all.  Pope. — Refem- 
blance  ;  likenefs  ;  fometimes  with  the  particle  between. — 
This  relation  is  likewife  feen  in  the  agrccablenefs  between 
man  and  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe.  Grew. 

AGREEABLY,  adv.  Confidently  with;  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to.  Pleadngly. 

AGREED,  part.  adj.  Settled  by  confent. 

AGREEINGNESS,yi  Confidence;  fuitablenefs. 

AGREEMENT,^  [ agrement ,  Fr.  in  law'  Latin  agrea- 
mentum ,  which  Coke  would  willingly  derive  from  aggre¬ 
gate  mentium.  ]  Concord. — What  agreement  is  there  between 
the  hyaena  and  the  dog  ?  and  what  peace  between  the  rich 
>nd  the  poor?  Ecclus.  xiii,  r8.—  Refemblance  of  one  thing 
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to  another.— The  divifion  and  quavering  which  pleafe  fo 
much  in  mulic,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of 
light,  as  the  moon-beams  playing  upon  a  wave.  Bacon.— 
Compact ;  bargain;  concludon  of  controverfy;  flipula- 
tion. — Make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a  prefent,  and  come 
out  to  me,  and  then  eat  ye  every  man  of  his  own  vine, 
and  every  one  of  his  fig-tree.  2  Kings,  xviii.  31. 

Agreement,  in  law,  is  of  three  kinds: — 1.  Anagree- 
ment  executed  already  at  the  beginning;  as  where  money 
is  paid  for  the  thing  agreed  on,  or  other  fatisfadtion  made. 
2.  A11  agreement  after  an  aft  done  by  another;  as  where 
one  doth  fuch  a  thing,  and  another  perfon  agrees  to  it  af¬ 
terwards,  which  is  executed  alfo.  3.  An  agreement  exe¬ 
cutory,  or  to  be  performed  in  future.  This  lad  fort  o{ 
agreement  may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  one  certain  at 
the  beginning;  the  other,  when,  the  certainty  not  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  fird,  the  parties  agree  that  the  tiling  fliall  be 
performed  upon  the  certainty  known.  Terms  of  the  Law. 

An  agreement  put  in  writing  only  for  remembrance, 
doth  not  change  its  nature  ;  but,  if  it  be  put  in  writing, 
fealed  and  delivered,  it  is  of  greater  force.  Hob.  79. 

By  the  datute  of  frauds,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  all  agreements 
for  lands  (hall  be  in  writing,  figned  by  the  parties,  other- 
wife  they  fhall  only  have  eflebt  as  edites  at  will.  And  no 
adtion  diall  be  brought,  to  charge  any  perfon  upon  any 
fpecial  promife  to  anfwer  for  the  debt  of  another  perfon, 
or  upon  any  contradl  of  marriage,  or  upon  any  agreement 
not  to  be  performed  within  a  year,  unlefs  the  fame  be  put 
in  writing,  and  figned  by  the  party  charged  therewith. 

AGRESTIC,  or  Agrestical,  adj.  [from  agrefis , 
Lat.]  Having  relation  to  the  country  ;  rude;  ruftic. 

AGRIA,  called  by  the  Germans  Eger,  is  a  fmall.but 
drong  town  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  is  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It 
is  (ituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  has  a  citadel 
called  Eriaw.  It  was  befieged  by  the  Turks  in  1552,  with 
70,000  men:  but  they  lofl  8000  in  one  day;  and  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  though  the  garrifon  confided 
only  of  2000  Hungarians,  allidedby  the  women,  who  per¬ 
formed  wondeXs  on  this  oedafion.  However,  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  taken  by  Mahomet  III.  i  ri  1596;  but  was  retaken 
by  the  emperor  in  16S7 ;  dnee  which  time  it  lias  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Audria.  It  is  forty  - 
feven  miles  nortli-ead  of  Buda,  and  fifty-five  fouth-wed 
of  Calfovia.  Lat.  48.  10.  N.  Ion.  20.  10.  E. 

Agria,/  in  medicine,  is  a  malignant  pudule,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts;  one  is  fmall,  and  cads  a  roughnefs  or 
rednefs  over  the  (kin,  (lightly  corroding  it,  fmooth  about 
its  centre,  fpreads  flow,  and  is  of  a  round  figure ;  this  fort 
is  cured  by  rubbing  it  with  the  faliva  before  having  break- 
faded;  the  fecond  fort  ulcerates,  with  a  violent  rednefs 
and  corrofion,  fo  as  to  make  the  hair  fall  off.  It  is  of  an 
unequal  form,  and  turns  leprous;  its  cure  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  pellitory  of  the  wall  in  the  manner  of  a  poultice. 

AGRICOLA  (Cneus  Junius),  born  at  Ferjus  in  Pro¬ 
vence,  was,  in  Vefpafian’s  time,  made  lieutenant  to  Vet- 
tius  Bolanus  in  Britain;  and,  upon  his  return,  was  ranked 
by  that  emperor  among  the  patricians,  and  made  govern¬ 
or  of  Aquitania.  This  pod  he  held  three  years;  and, 
upon  his  return,  was  chofen  conful,  and  afterward  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Britain,  where  he  greatly  diflinguiflied 
himfelf.  He  reformed  many  abufes  occafioned  by  the 
avarice  or  negligence  of  former  governors,  put  a  flop  to 
extortion,  and  caufed  juflice  to  be  impartially  adminifler- 
ed.  Vefpafian  dying  about  this  time,  his  fon  Titus,  know¬ 
ing  the  great  merit  of  Agricola,  continued  him  in  the 
government.  In  the  fpring,  he  marched  towards  the 
north,  where  he  made  fome  new  conqueds,  and  ordered 
forts  to  be  built  for  the  Romans  to  winter  in.  He  fpent 
the  following  winter  in  concerting  fchemes  to  bring  the 
Britons  to  conform  to  the  Roman  cufloms.  He  thought 
the  bed  way  of  diverting  them  from  riling  and  taking 
arms,  was  to  foften  their  rough  manners,  by  propofing  to 
them  new  kinds  of  pleafure,  and  infpiring  them  with  a 
defire  of  imitating  the  Roman  manners.  Soon  after  this, 
the  country  was  adorned  with  magnificent  temples,  porti- 
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cos,  baths,  and  many  other  fine  buildings.  The  Britifli 
nobles  had  at  length  their  fons  educated  in  learning;  and 
they,  who  before  had  the  utmoft  averfion  to  the  Roman 
language,  now  began  to  lludy  it  with  great  afliduity  :  they 
wore  likewife  the  Roman  habit;  and,  as  Tacitus  obferves, 
they  were  brought  to  confider  thofe  things  as  marks  of 
politenefs,  which  were  only  fo  many  badges  of  ilavery. 
Agricola,  in  his  third  campaign,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Tweed;  and,  in  his  fourth,  he  fubdued  the  nations  be¬ 
twixt  tire  Tweed  and  the  friths  of  Edinburgh  and  Dum- 
brittcn,  into  which  the  rivers  Glotta  and  Bodotria  dif- 
c'harge  themfelves;  and  here  he  built  fortrefles  to  fitut  up 
the  nations  yet  unconquered.  In  his  fifth,  he  marched 
beyond  the  friths ;  where  he  made  fome  new  acquifitions, 
ar.d  fixed  garrifons  along  the  wedern  coads,  over  ag'aind 
Ireland.  In  his  tixth  campaign  he  palled  the  river  Bo¬ 
dotria,  ordering  his  fleet,  the  fird  which  the  Romans  ever 
had  in  that  country,  to  row  along  the  coafts,  and  take  a 
view  of  the  northern  parts.  In  the  following  fpring,  the 
Britons  railed  an  army  of  30,000  men;  and  the  command 
was  given  to  Galgacus,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  made 
an  excellent  fpeech  to- his  countrymen  on  this  occalion. 
Agricola  likewife  addrefied  his  men  in  very  ftrong  and 
eloquent  terms.  The  Romans  gained  the  victory,  and 
j o,ogo  of  the  Britons  are  laid  to  have  been  killed.  This 
happened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian  ;  who, 
growing  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Agricola,  recalled  him, 
under  pretence  of  making  him  governor  of  Syria.  Agri¬ 
cola  died  foon  after ;  and  his  death  is  fufpedted  to  have 
been  occafioned  by  poifon  given  him  by  that  emperor. 
Tacitus  the  hiltcrian  married  his  daughter,  wrote  his  life, 
and  laments  his  death  in  the  mod  pathetic  manner. 

Agricola  (George),  a  German  phylician,  famous  for 
his  Ikill  in  metals.  He  was  born  at  Glaucha,  in  Mifnia, 
the  24th  of  March,  1494.  The  difeoveries  which  he 
made  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  gave  him  fo  great  a 
defire  of  examining  accurately  into  every  thing  relating  to 
metals,  that,  though  he  had  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
phyfic  at  Joachimdal  by  advice  of  his  friends,  he  ftill  pro¬ 
secuted  his  ftudy  of  foffils  with  great  affiduity;  and  at 
length  removed  to  Chemnitz,  where  he  entirely  devoted 
himfelf  to  this  ftudy.  He  wrote  leveral  pieces  upon  this 
and  other  fubjeCts;  and  died  at  Chemnitz  the  21ft  of  No¬ 
vember,  1555. 

Agricola  (John),  a  Saxon  divine,  born  at  Iflebe,  in 
1492.  He  went  as  chaplain  to  count  Mansfield,  when  that 
nobleman  attended  the  eleCdor  of  Saxony  to  the  diet  of 
Spire  in  1526,  and  that  of  Aufburg  in  1530.  He  was  of 
a  reftlefs  ambitious  temper,  rivalled  and  wrote  againd 
MelanCthon,  and  gave  count  Mansfield  occalion  to  reproach 
him  feverely.  He  obtained  a  profeflorfliip  at  Wittemberg, 
where  he  taught  particular  doCtrines,  and  became  founder 
of  the  fe£t  of  Antinomians;  which  occafioned  warm  dif- 
putes  between  him  and  Luther,  who  had  before  been  his 
very  good  friend.  But,  though  he  was  never  able  to  re¬ 
cover  the  favour  either  of  the  elector  ot  Saxony  or  of 
Luther,  he  received  fome  confolation  from  the  fame  he 
acquired  at  Berlin  :  where  he  became  preacher  at  court; 
and  was  choferi  in  1548,  in  conjunction  with  Julius  Phlug 
and  Michael  Heldingus,  to  compofe  the  famous  Interim , 
which  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world.  He  died  at  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1566. 

AGR1COLATION,/  [from  agricolare ,  Lat.]  Culture 
of  the  ground. 

AGRICULTURE,/  [agrjcultura,  Lat.]  The  art  of 
hufbandry,  tillage,  cultivation,  improvement  of  the  land, 
&c.  Fora  complete  Treatife  on  this  important  art,  with 
all  the  late  difeoveries  and  improvements,  fee  the  article 
Husbandry. 

AGRIFOLIUM,  or  Aquifolium,/  in  botany.  See 
Ilex. 

AGRIGENTUM,  anciently  a  city  of  Sicily,  part  of 
the  (ite  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  town  called  Gir- 
genti.  According  to  ancient  authors,  Dedalus,  the  molt 
famous  mechanician  of  fabulous  antiquity,  fled  to  this 
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fpot  for  prote&ibn  againft  Minos,  and  built  many  wonder¬ 
ful  edifices  for  Cocalus  king  of  the  ifland.  Long  after 
his  flight,  the  people  of  Gela  fent  a  colony  hither.  6oo 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrid;  and  from  the  name  of  a 
neighbouring  dream  called  the  new  city  Acragas,  whence 
the  Romans  formed  their  word  Agrigentum.  Thefe 
Greeks  converted  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Siculi  into  a 
citadel,  to  guard  the  magnificent  city  which  they  erected 
on  the  hillocks  below. 

An  advantageous  fituation,  a  free  government  with  all 
its  happy  effects,  and  an  active  commercial  fpirit,  exalted 
their  commonwealth  to  a  degree  of  riches  and  power  un¬ 
known  to  the  other  Greek  fettlements,  Syracufe  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.  But  the  profperity  of  Agrigentum  appears  tu 
have  been  but  of  Ihort  duration,  and  tyranny  foon  dedroy- 
ed  its  liberties. 

Phalaris  was  the  firft  that  reduced  it  to  ilavery.  His 
name  is  familiar  to  molt  readers  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 
and  the  brazen  bull  in  which  lie  tortured  his  enemies.  See- 
Phalaris. — Phalaris  met  with  the  common  fate  of  ty¬ 
rants,  and  after  his  death  the  Agrigentines  enjoyed  their 
liberty  for  150  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which  term 
There  ufurped  the  fovereign  authority.  The  moderation, 
juftice,  and  valour,  of  this  prince,  preferved  him  fromop- 
pofition  while  living,  and  have  refeued  his  memory  from 
the  obloquy  of  poderity.  He  joined  his  fon-in-law  Gelo, 
king  of  Syracufe,  in  a  war  againll  the  Carthaginians ;  in 
the  courfe  of  which  victory  attended  all  his  iteps,  and  Si¬ 
cily  law  herfelf  for  a  time  delivered  from  her  African  op- 
prellors.  Soon  after  his  deceafe,  his  fun  Thrafydeus  was 
defpoiled  of  the  diadem,  and  Agrigentum  redo  red  to  her 
old  democratical  government.  Ducetius  next  didurbed 
the  general  tranquillity.  He  was  a  chief  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers,  defeendants  of  the  Siculi;  and  was  an  overmatch 
for  the  Agrigentines  while  they  were  unfupported  by  al¬ 
liances,  but  funk  under  the  weight  of  their  union  with 
the  Syracufans.  Some  trifling  altercations  difl'olved  this 
union,  and  produced  a  war,  in  which  the  Agrigentines 
were  worded,  and  compelled  to  fubmit  to  humiliating 
terms  of  peace.  Refentment  led  them  to  embrace  with 
joy  the  propofals  of  the  Athenians,  then  meditating  an 
attack  upon  Syracufe.  Their  new  friends  foon  made  them 
feel  that  the  facrifice  of  liberty  and  fortune  would  be  the 
price  of  their  protection;  and  this  confideration  brought 
them  fpeedily  back  to  their  old  connections.  But,  as  if  it 
had  been  decreed  that  all  friendlhip  fliould  be  fatal  to  their 
repofe,  this  reconciliation  and  its  effeCts  drew  upon  them 
the  anger  of  the  Carthaginians.  By  this  enemy  their  ar¬ 
mies  were  routed,  their  city  taken,  their  race  almod  ex¬ 
tirpated,  and  fcarcely  a  veltige  of  magnificence  was  left. 
Agrigentum  lay  fifty  years  buried  under  its  own  ruins; 
when  Timoleon,  after  triumphing  over  the  Carthaginians, 
and  redoring  liberty  to  Sicily,  collected  the  defeendants  of 
the  Agrigentines,  and  fent  them  to  re-edablidi  the  dwel¬ 
lings  of  their  forefathers.  Their  exertions  were  reward¬ 
ed  with  adonifhing  fuccef's  ;  for  Agrigentum  rofefrom  its 
adies  with  fuch  a  renewal  of  vigour,  that  in  a  very  diort 
time  we  find  it  engaged  in  the  bold  fcheme  of  feizing  a 
lucky  moment,  when  Agathocles  and  Carthage  "had  redu¬ 
ced  Syracufe  to  the  lowed  ebb,  and  arrogating  t6  itfelf 
fupremacy  over  all  the  Sicilian  republics.  Xenodicus  was 
appointed  the  leader  of  this  arduous  enterprife;  and,  had 
his  latter  operations  been  as  fortunate  as  hio  fird  campaign, 
Agrigentum  would  have  acquired  fuch  a  preponderance 
of  reputation  and  power,  that  the  rival  dates  would  not 
even  have  dared  to  attack  it.  But  a  few  brilliant  exploits 
were  fucceeded  by  a  fevere  overthrow;  the  Agrigentines 
lod  courage,  difagreed  in  council,  and  humbly  died  tor 
peace  to  Agathocles.  This  commonwealth  afterwards 
took  a  drong  part  wiih  Pyrrhus;  and, when  he left'Sicily 
to  the  mercy  of  her  enemies,  threw  itfelf  into  the  arms 
of  Carthage.  During  the  fird  Punic  war,  Agrigentum 
was  the  hqad-quarters  of  the  Carthagin’ans,  and  was  be- 
deged  by  the  Roman  conful.%  who  after  eight  months 
blockade  took  it  by  dorm.  It  neverthelefs  changed  maf- 
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ters  feveral  times  during  the  conteft  between  thefe  rival 
ftates,  and  in  every  in  fiance  fuffered  the  moft  cruel  out¬ 
rages.  After  this  period  very  little  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  hiflory,  nor  do  we  know  the  precife  time  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  old  city  and  the  building  of  the  new  one.  See 
Girgenti. 

The  principal  part  of  the  ancient  city  lay  in  the  vale  ; 
the  prefent  town,  called  Girgenti,  occupies  the  mountain 
on  which  the  citadel  of  Cocalus  (food. 

It  was  difficult  to  be  more  judicious  and  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  fituation  for  a  large  city.  The  inhabitants  were 
here  provided  with  every  requifite  for  defence,  pleafure, 
and  comfort  of  life;  a  natural  wall,  formed  by  abrupt 
rocks,  prefented  a  ftrong  barrier  againft  afl'ailants;  plea- 
fant  hills  fheltered  them  on  three  tides  without  impeding 
the  circulation  of  air;  before  them  a  broad  plain  watered 
by  the  Acragas,  gave  admittance  to  the  fea-breeze,  and  to 
a  noble  prolpect  of  that  awful  element ;  the  port  or  em¬ 
porium  lay  in  view  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  road  acrofs  the  flat  was  lined  with  gay  and  popu¬ 
lous  fuburbs. 

The  hofpitality  and  parade  for  which  the  Agrigentines 
are  celebrated  in  hiflory  were  fupported  by  an  extenflve 
commerce ;  by  means  of  which,  the  commonwealth  was 
able  to  refill  many  (hocks  of  adverfity,  and  always  to  rife 
again  with  frelh  fplendour.  It  was,  however,  crufhed  by 
the  general  fall  of  Grecian  liberty;  the  feeble  remnants  of 
it's  population,  which  had  furvived  lb  many  calamities, 
were  at  length  driven  out  of  its  walls  by  the  Saracens,  and 
obliged  to  lock  themfelves  up  for  fafety  among  the  bleak 
and  inacceflible  rocks  of  the  prefent  city. 

At  the  north-eafl  angle  of  the  ancient  limits,  upon  fome 
foundations  of  large  regular  (tones, .a  church  has  been 
erefted;  a  road  appears  hewn  in  the  folid  rock  for  the 
convenience. of  the  votaries  that  vifited  this  temple  in  an¬ 
cient  days.  It  was  then  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Proferpine,  the  particular  patronefles  of  Sicily.  Bi- 
fhop  Blaile  fucceeded  to  their  honours. 

At  the  fouth-eafl  corner,  where  the  ground,  rifing 
gradually,  ends  in  a  bold  eminence,  which  is  crowned  with 
majeftic  columns,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  laid  to  have 
been  confecrated  to  Juno.  To  the  weft  of  this  (lands  the 
building  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Concord ;  the  (lone 
of  which,  and  the  other  buildings,  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains  and  cliffs,  a  conglutination  of 
fea-fand  and  (hells,  full  of  perforations,  of  a  hard  and  du¬ 
rable  texture,  and  a  deep  reddilh  brown  colour.  This 
Doric  temple  has  all  its  columns,  entablature,  pediments, 
and  walls,  entire ;  only  part  of  the  roof  is  wanting.  It 
owes  its  prefervation  to  the  piety  of  fame  Chriftians,  who 
have  covered  half  the  nave,  and  converted  it  into  a  church 
confecrated  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Gregory  bifliop  of 
Girgenti. 

Proceeding  in  the  fame  direction,  you  walk  between 
rows  of  fepulchres  cut  in  the  rock  wherever  it  admitted  of 
being  excavated  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  was  fo  already 
by  that  of  nature,  Some  maffes  of  it  are  hewn  into  the 
fltape  of  coffins;  others  drilled  full  of  fmall  fquare  holes 
employed  in  a  different  mode  of  interment,  and  ferving  as 
receptacles  of  urns.  One  ponderous  piece  of  the  rock 
lies  in  an  extraordinary  pofition;  by  the  failure  of  its 
foundation,  or  the  (hock  of~an  earthquake,  it  has  been 
loofened  from  the  general  quarry,  and  rolled  down  the 
declivity,  where  it  now  remains  fupine  with  the  cavities 
turned  upwards.  Only  a  Angle  column  marks  the  confu- 
fed  heap  of  mofs-grown  ruins  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Hercules.  It  flood  on  a  projecting  rock  above  a  chafm  in 
the  ridge,  which  was  cut  through  for  a  paffage  to  the  em¬ 
porium. 

In  the  fame  trad,  over  fome  hills,  is  fituated  the  build¬ 
ing  ufually.  called  the  Tomb  of  Thero.  It  is  furrounded  by 
aged  olive-trees,  which  call  a  wild  irregular  (hade  over 
the  ruin.  The  edifice  inclines  fo  the  pyrarrtidical  (liape, 
and  confifts  ftt  prefent  of  a  triple  plinth,  and  a  bafe  fup- 
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porting  a  fquare  pedeftal :  upon  this  plain  folid  foundation 
is  railed  a  fecond  order,  having  a  window  in  each  front, 
and  at  each  angle  two  Ionic  piiafters  crowned  with  an  en¬ 
tablature  of  the  Doric  order.  Its  iniide  is  divided  into  a 
vault,  a  ground  room,  and  one  in  the  Ionic  (lory,  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  fmall  internal 
flair-cafe. 

In  the  plain  are  feen  the  fragments  of  the  temple  of 
Efctilapius;  part  of  two  columns  and  two  piiafters,  with 
an  intermediate  wall,  fupp.ort  the  end  of  a  farm-houfe, 
and  were  probably  the  front  of  the  cella.  Purfuing  the 
track  of  the  walls  towards  the  weft,  you  arrive  at  a  fpot 
which  is  covered  with  the  gigantic  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  the  Olympian,  minutely  deferibed  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  l't  may  literally  be  faid  that  it  has  not  one  (lone 
left  upon  another ;  and  it  is  barely  poilible,  with  tire  help 
of  much  conjeCture,  to  difeover  the  traces  of  its  plan  and 
dimenlions.  Diodorus  calls  it  the  largeft  temple  in  the 
whole  ifland  :  but  adds,  that  the  calamities  of  war  caufed 
the  work  to  be  abandoned  before  the  roof  could  be  put 
on;  and  that  the  Agrigentines  were  ever  after  reduced  to 
fuch  a  date  of  poverty  and  dependence,  that  they  never 
had  it  in  their  power  to  finjfli  this  litperb  monument  of 
the  tafte  and  opulence  of  their  anceftors.  The  length  of 
this  temple  was  370  Greek  feet,  its  breadth  fixty,  and  its 
height  220,  exdufive  of  the  foundations  or  bafement  (lo¬ 
ry;  the  qxtent  and  folidity  of  its  vaults  and  underworks 
were  wonderful ;  its  fpacious  porticoes  and  exquiflte 
fculpture  were  fuited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  It 
was  not  built  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  Sicilian  temples  with  a 
cella  of  maflive  walls  and  a  peryftile,  but  was  defigned  in 
a  mixed  tafte  with  half  columns  let  into  the  walls  on  the 
outfide,  the  infide  exhibiting  a  plain  furface. 

The  next  ruin  belongs  to  the  temple  of  Caftorand  Pol¬ 
lux;  vegetation  has  covered  the  lower  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  columns  appear  between 
the  vines.  This  was  the  point  of  the  hill  where  the  wall 
(lopped  on  the  brink  of  a  large fi (It -pond  fpoken  of  by  Dio¬ 
dorus  :  it  was  cut  in  the  folid  rock  thirty  feet  deep,  and 
water  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the  hills.  In  it  was  bred 
a  great  quantity  of  fifit  for  the  ufe  of  public  entertain¬ 
ments;  fwans  and  various  other  kinds  of  wild  fowl  fwam 
along  its  furface,  for  tlie  amufement  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  great  depth  of  water  prevented  an  enemy  from  furpri- 
flng  the  town  on  that  lide.  It  is  now  dry,  and  ufed  as  a 
garden.  On  the  oppolite  bank  are  two  tapering  columns- 
without  their  capitals,  moft  happily  placed  in  a  tuft  of'ea- 
rcb  trees.  Monte  Toro,  where  Hanno' encamped  with 
the  Carthaginian  army,  before  the  Roman  confuls  drew 
him  into  an  engagement  that  ruined  his  defenftve  plan,  is 
a  noble  back  ground  to  this  piClurefque  group  of  objects. 

The  whole  fpace  comprehended  within  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city  abounds  with  traces  of  antiquity,  foundations, 
brick-arches,  and  little  channels  for  the  conveyance  of 
water;  but  in  no  part  are  any  ruins  that  can  be  prefumed 
to  have  belonged  to  places  of  public  entertainment;  This 
is  the.more  extraordinary,  as  the  Agrigentines  were  a  fen- 
fual  people,  fond  of  (hows  and  dramatic  performances, 
and  the  Romans  never  dwelt  in  any  place  long  without  in¬ 
troducing  their  favage  games.  Theatres  and  amphithea¬ 
tres  feem  better  calculated  than  moft  buildings  to  refift 
the  outrages  of  time  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  not  even  the 
veftiges  of  their  form  (hould  remain  on  the  ground. 

AGRIMONIA,yi  [from  its  abounding  (agris)  in  the 
fields.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria  digynia 
clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  fenticofle.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed;  five- 
cleft,  acute,  fmall,  fuperior,  permanent,  fenced  with  an 
outer  calyx.  Corolla:  petals  five,  flat,  emarginate ;  claws 
narrow,  inCertc-d  into  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  ca¬ 
pillary,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  calyx  ; 
antherae  fmall,  twin,  compreffed.  Piftillum  :  germ  infe¬ 
rior  ;  ftyles  Ample,  the  length  of  the  flamens ;  ftigtnas  ob- 
tufe.  Pericarpium:  none;  calyx  contracted  at  the  neck, 
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and  hardened.  Seeds:  two,  roundifh. — EJfcntial  Character. 
Calyx  five-cleft,  fenced  with  another;  petals  five ;  feeds 
two,  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

Species,  i .  Agrimonia  eupatoria,  or  common  agrimony : 
ftem-leaves  pinnate,  the  end-lobe  petiolate,  fruits  liifpid. 
This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  woods,  Iliad  y  places,  hedges, 
and  borders  of  corn-fields,  in  Great  Britain,  and  moft  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June  and  Ju¬ 
ly.  The  root  in  fpring  is  fweet-feented,  and  the  flowers 
frefii  gathered  fmell  like  apricots.  Kalm  informs  us,  that 
the  Canadians  ufe  an  infufion  of  the  root  in  burning  fe¬ 
vers,  with  great  fuccefs.  Dr.  Bill  affirms,  that  an  infu¬ 
fion  of  lix  ounces  of  the  crown  of  the  root,  in  a  quart  of 
boiling  water,  fweetened  with  honey,  and  half- a  pint  of  it 
drunk  three  times  a  day,  is  an  effectual  cure  for  the  jaun¬ 
dice.  He  advifes  to  begin  with  a  vomit,  afterwards  to 
keep  the  bowels  foluble,  and  to  continue  the  medicine  fo 
long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  remain.  The  leaves 
make  a  pleafa'nt  tea,  laid  to  be  ferviceable  in  hcemorrha-- 
ges,  and  in  obffrnbtions  of  the  liver  and  fpleen.  The 
country  people  alfo  ufe  them  fometimes  by  way  of  cata- 
plafm  in  contufions  and  frefii  wounds.  When  this  plant 
is  coming  into  flower,  it  will  dye  wool  a  good  bright  full 
Nankeen  colour:  gathered  in  September,  it  yields  a 
darker  yellow.  It  gives  a  good  dye  at  all  times,  and, 
being  a  common  plant  eafily  cultivated,  defervesrto  have 
trials  made  of  it  by  the  dyers.  In  the  Berlin  a6fs  it  is  re¬ 
commended  for  drolling  leather.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it, 
but  kine,  horfes,  and  fwine,  refufeit. 

2.  Agrimonia  repens,  or  creeping  agrimony :  ftem-leaves 
pinnate,  the  end-lobe  feilile,  fruits  hifpid.  This  is  of 
humble  growth,  feldom  riling  above  two  feet  high  ;  the 
pinnas  of  its  leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe 
of  the  former,  and  the  fpikes  of  flowers  very  fliort  and 
thick.  The  roots  fp reading  widely,  it  multiplies  falter 
than  the  common  fort ;  the  feeds  alfo  ar6  much  larger  and 
rougher.  This  was  fent  by  M.  Tournefort  to  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris;  and  from  hence  other  botanic  gardens 
have  been  fupplied  with  it.  It  much  refembles  ti  c  fore¬ 
going,  but  the  items  are  Ihorter,  thicker,  and  hirfute ;  the 
ffipuies  are  the  length  of  the  intefftices,  are  reflected,  and 
almoft  cover  the  whole  Item.  The  end-lobe  is  not  pedi- 
celled,  and  the  fpike  is  fliort,  denfe,  feilile,  with  braftes 
the  length  of  the  flower. 

3.  Agrimonia  decumbens  :  leaves- pinnate  hirfute,  Hern 
procumbent,  fruits  every  way  It; fpid-hooked.  A  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Agrimonia  agrimonoides,  or  three-leaved  agrimony  : 
ftem-leaves  ternate,  fruits  fmooth.  Native  of  Italy  and 
Carniola,  in  lnoift  woods,  and  among  bullies. 

5.  Agrimonia  parviflora,  or  fmall- flowered  agrimony  : 
ftem-leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  many  lanceolate,  petals  half 
as  long  again  as  the  calyx,  fruits  hifpid.  Native  of  North 
America,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  hardy -  perennial 
plants,  which  will  thrive  in  ahnoft  any  foil  or  lituation, 
and  require  no  other  care  than  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds.  They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots, 
which  fliould  be  done  in  autumn,  when  their  leaves  begin 
to  decay,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  eflabli filed  before 
the  fpring.  They  fliould  not  be  planted  nearer  than  two 
feet,' that  their  roots  may  have  room  to  fpread.  They 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  fown 
in  autumn;  for,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till 
fpring;  they  feldom  come  up  the  fame  feafon. 

Agrimonia, J.  in  botany.  See  Bidens  and  Trium- 
fetta. 

AGRIMONOIDES,/!  in  botany.  See  Agrimonia. 

AGRIMONY  (Baftaril-Hemp),  f.  in  botany.  See 
Ageratum. 

Agrimony  (Hemp),  f.  in  botany.  See  Eupatori- 

tjm. 

Agrimony  (Water-Hemp), in  botany.  See  Bidens. 

AGR  IONIA,  /,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  fcftivals  annually 
celebrated  by  the  Bccotians  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  At 
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thefe  feftivals,  the  women  pretended  to  fearcli  after  Bac¬ 
chus  as  a  fugitive;  and,  after  fome  time,  gave  over  their 
enquiry,  faying,  that  he  was  fled  to  the  Mufes,  and  was  con¬ 
cealed  among  them. 

AGRIOPH  AGI,/!  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  thofe 
who  fed  oil  wild  beafts.  The  word  is  Greek,  compound¬ 
ed  of  aypio?,  “  wild,  favage,”  and  < payw,  “  1  eat.”  The 
name  is  given,  by  ancient  writers,  to  certain  people,  real 
or  fabulous,  laid  to  have  fed  altogether  on  lions  and  pan¬ 
thers. .  Pliny  and  Solinus  fpeak  of  Agriophagi  in  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  Ptolemy  of  others  in  India  011  this  fide  the  Gan¬ 
ges. 

AGRIPPA,/".  in  midwifery,  a  term  applied  to  children 
brought  forth  with  their  feet  foremoft. 

Agrippa  (Herod),  the  fon  of  Ariftobulus  and  Mari- 
amne,  and  grandfon  to  Herod  the  Great,  was. born  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3997,  three  years  before  the  birth  of 
cur  Saviour,  and  feven  years  before  the  vulgar  ;era.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Ariftobulus  his  father,  Jofephus  informs 
us,  that  Herod  his  grandfather  took  care  of  his  education, 
and  fent  him  to  Rome  to  make  his  court  to  Tiberius.  The 
emperor  conceived  a  great  affection  for  Agrippa,  and  pla¬ 
ced  him  near  his  fon  Drufus.  Agrippa  very  foon  won  the 
graces  of  Drufus,  and  af  the  emprefs  Antonia.  But, 
Drufus  dying  fuddenly,  all  thofe  who  had  been  much 
about  him  were  commanded  by  Tiberius  to  withdraw  from 
Rome,  left  the  fight  and  prefence  of  them  fliould  renew 
his  affliction.  Agrippa, -who  had  indulged  his  inclination 
to  liberality,  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  and  in  a  very  poor  condition.  He  did  not  think 
it  fit  to  go  to  Jefiifalem,  becaufe  lie  was  not  able  to  make 
a  figure  there  fuitable  to  his  birth.  He  retired,  therefore, 
to  the  caftle  of  Maffada,  where  he  lived  rather  like  a  pri¬ 
vate  perfon  than  a  prince.  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  his  un¬ 
cle,  who  had  married  Herodias  his  filler,  ailifted  him  for 
fo'nie  time  with  great  generality..  He  made  him  principal 
niagiftrate  of  Tiberias,  and  prefented  him  with  a  large  fum 
of  money  :  but  all  this  was  not  fufficient  to  ahfwer  the  ex- 
cefiive  expences  and  profufion  of  Agrippa;  fo  that  He¬ 
rod  growing, weary  of  aflifting  him,  and  reproaching  him 
with  his  bad  oeconomy,  Agrippa  took  a  refolution  to  quit 
Judea  and  return  to  Rome.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  good  graces  of  Tiberius,  and  commanded 
to  attend  Tiberius  Nero,  the  fon  of  Drufus.  Agrippa, 
however,  having  more  inclination  for  Caius  the  foil  of 
Gerrnanicus,  and  grandfon  of  Antonia,  cliofe  rather  to 
attach  himfelf  to  him  ;  as  if  he  had  fome  prophetic  views 
of  the  future  elevation  of  Caius,  who  at  that  time  was  be¬ 
loved  by  all  the  world.  The  great  alliduity  and  agreeable 
behaviour  of  Agrippa  fo  far  engaged  this  prince,  that  lie 
kept  him  continually  about  him. 

Agrippa  being  one  day  overheard  by  Eutyches,  a  Have 
whom  he  had  made  free,  to  exprefs  his  willies  for  Tibe¬ 
rius’s  death  and  the  advancement  of  Caius,  the  Have  be¬ 
trayed  hint  to  the  emperor ;  whereupon  Agrippa  was  load¬ 
ed  with  fetters,  and  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  an  offi¬ 
cer.  Tiberius  foon  after  dying,  and  Caius  Caligula  fuc- 
ceeding  him,  the  new  emperor  heaped  many  favours  and 
much  wealth  upon  Agrippa;  changed  his  iron  fetters  into 
a  chain  of  gold ;  fet  a  royal  diadem  upon  his  head;  and 
gave  him  tl;e  tetrarciiy  which  Philip,  the  fon  of  Herod 
the  Great,  had  been  poftelTed  of,  that  is,  Batansea  and 
Trachonitis.  To  this  he  added  that  of  Lyfanias;  and 
Agrippa  returned  very  foon  into  Judea  to  take  pofleflion 
of  his  new  kingdom. 

Caius  being  foon  after  killed,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  at 
Rome,  contributed  much  by  his  advice  to  maintain  Clau¬ 
dius  in  pofleflion  of  the  imperial  dignity,  to  which  he  had 
been  advanced  by  the  army.  But  in  this  affair  Agrippa 
afted  a  part  wherein  he  fliewed  more  cunning  and  addrefs- 
than  linearity  and  honefty  ;  for,  while  he  made  a  ftiow  of 
being  in  the  intereft  of  the  fenate',  he  feeretly  advifed 
Claudius  to  be  refolute,  and  not  to  abandon  his  good  for¬ 
tune.  The  emperor,  as  an  acknowledgement  for  his  kind 
offices,  gave  him  all  Jiidea  and  the  kingdom  of  Cluilcis, 

which- 
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v  hich  had  been  pofleffed  by  Herod  his  brother.  Thus 
Agrippa  became  on  a  hidden  one  of  the  greateft  princes 
of  the  eaft ;  and  was  pofTeffed  of  as  much,  if  not  more, 
territories  than  what  had  been  held  by  Herod  the  Great 
his  grandfather.  He  returned  to  Judea,  and  governed  it 
to  the  grdat  fatisfadlion  of  the  Jews.  But  the  define  of 
pleafing  them,  and  a  miftaken  zeal  for  their  religion,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  commit  an  unjuft  adtion,  the  memory  of 
which  is  preferved  in  Scripture,  Adts  xii.  i,2,&c.  for 
about  the  feaft  of  the  pailbver,  in  the, year  of  Chrift  44, 
St.  James  major,  the  fon  of  Zebedee  and  brother  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelift,  was  feized  by  Ids  order  and  put  to 
death.  He  proceeded  alfo  to  lav  hands  on  St.  Peter,  and 
imprifoned  him,  waiting  till  the  feftival  was  over,  that  lie 
might  have  him  executed.  But,  God  having  miraculouf- 
ly  delivered  St.  Peter  from  the  place  of  his  confinement, 
the  defigns  of  Agrippa  were  fi  uprated.  After  the  pa  (To 
ver,  this  prince  went  from  Jerufalem  to  Carfarea,  and  there 
had  games  performed  in  honour  of  Claudius.;  Here  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  waited  on  him  to  fine  for 
peace.  Agrippa  being  come  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
theatre,  with  a  defig'n  to  give  them  audience,  feated  him- 
fclf  on  his  throne,  drelled  in  a  robe  of  lilver  tifUie,  worked 
in  the  moll  admirable  manner.  The  riling  fun  darted  on 
it  with  its  rays,  and  gave  it  Inch  a  htflre  as  the  eyes  of  the 
fpectators  could  not  endure.  When  therefore  the  king 
fpoke  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  parafites  around 
him  began  to  lay,  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a  god  and  not 
that  of  a  man.  Inftead  of  rejecting  thefe  impious  flatte¬ 
ries,  Agrippa  received  them  with  an  air  of  complacency; 
but  at  the  fame  time  obferved  an  owl  above  him  on  a 
cord.  He  had  feen  the  fame  bird  before  when  he  was  in 
bonds  by  order  of  Tiberius ;  and  it  was  then  told  him, 
that  he  fliould  be  foon  at  liberty  :  but  that,  w  henever  lie 
law  the  fame  thing  a  fecond  time,  he  fnould  not  live  above 
five  days  afterwards.  He  was  therefore  extremely  terri¬ 
fied  ;  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  five  days,  racked  with 
tormenting  pains  in  his  bowels,  and  devoured  with  worms. 
Such  was  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  a  reign  of 
only  feven  years. 

Agrippa  ii.  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  made  king  of 
Chalcide  ;  but,  about  four  years  after,  lie  was  deprived  of 
that  kingdom  by  Claudius,  who  gave  him  in  the  place  of 
it  other  provinces.  In  the  war  Vefpalian  carried  on  againlt 
the  Jews,  this  prince  lent  him  a  fuccour  of  2000  men ;  by 
which  it  appears,  that,  though  a  Jew  by  religion,  he  was 
yet  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans,  whofe  alliftance  in¬ 
deed  he  wanted,  to  fecure  the  peace  of  his  own  kingdom. 
He  lived  to  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  and  died  at  Rome, 
A.  C.  100.  He  was  the  feventh  and  lafi  king  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Herod  the  Great.  It  was  before  him,  and  Bere¬ 
nice  his  filter,  that  St.  Paul  pleaded  his  caufe  at  Caefarea. 

AGRirrA  (Marcus  Vefpanius),  fon-in-law  to  Auguf- 
tus,  of  mean  birth,  but  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  ge¬ 
nerals  among  the  Romans.  Auguftus’s  victory  over  Pom- 
pey  and  Mark  Antony  was  owing  to  his  cou'rifel.  He 
adorned  the  city  with  the  pantheon,  baths,  aqueducts,  &c, 

Agrippa  (Henry  Cornelius),  a  man  of  coniiderable 
learning,  and  a  great  magician  according  to  report,  was 
born  at  Cologne,  the  14th  of  September,  i486,  of  a  noble 
family.  He  was  very  early  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  ;  afted  at  firft  as  his  lecretary ;  but,  being  no 
lefs  foimed  for  the  fword  than  the  pen,  he  afterwards 
took  to  the  profeflion  of  arms,  and  ferved  that  emperor 
feven  years  in  Italy,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  fe- 
veral  engagements,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
for  his  gallant  behaviour.  To  his  military  honours  he 
was  deli rous  likevvife  to  add  thofe  of  the  univerfities,  and 
accordingly  took  the  degrees  of  doftor  of  laws  and  phy- 
fic.  He  was  a  man  of  an  extenfive  genius,  and  well  lkil- 
led  in  many  parts  of  knowledge,  and  a  variety  of  langua¬ 
ges.  His  infatiable  curiofity,  the  freedom  of  his  pen,  and 
the  inconllancy  of  his  temper,  involved  him  in  many  mis¬ 
fortunes:  he  was  continually  changing  his  fituation;  al¬ 
ways  engaging  himfelf  in  fome  difficulty  or  other;  and, 
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fo  complete  his  troubles,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the  hatred 
of  the  ecclefiaftics  by  his  writings.  In  order  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Margaret  of  Aultria,  governefs- 
of  the  Low’  Countries,  he  compofed  a  treatife  “  On  the 
Excellence  of  Women ;”  but  the  perfecution  he  met  With 
from  the  monks  prevented  him  from  publilhing  it,  and 
obliged  him  to  go  over  to  England,  where  lie  wrote  a 
Commentary  upon  St.  Paul’s  Epilfles.  Upon  his  return  to 
Cologne,  he  read  public  lectures  upon  thofe  queftions  in 
divinity  which  are  called  Quodlibdaks. 

In  the  year  1515,  he  read  lectures  upon  Mercurius. 
Trifmegiftus  at  Pavia.  He  left  this  city  the  fame  year,  or 
the  year  following.  By  his  fecond  book  of  Letters  we 
find,  that  his  friends  endeavoured  to  procure  him  fome 
honourable  fettlement  at  Grenoble,  Geneva,  Avignon,  or 
Metz:  he  chofe  the  lad  of  thefe  places;  and  in  1518,  was 
employed  as  fyndic,  advocate,  and  counfdlor,  for  that 
city.  The  perfecutions  railed  againft  him  by  the  monks, 
becaufe  he  had  refuted  a  vulgar  notion  about  St.  Anne’s 
three  hulbands,  and  becaufe  he  protected  a  countrywo¬ 
man  who  was  accufed  of  witchcraft,  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  city  of  Metz.  Agrippa  retired  to  Cologne  in  the  year 
1 520,  leaving  without  regret  a  city  which  thofe  turbulent 
inquifitors  had  rendered  averfe  to  all  polite  literature  and 
real  merit.  He  left  his  own  country  in  1521,  and  went  to 
Geneva:  here  his  income  mull  have  been  inconfidefable; 
for  he  complai  ns  of  not  having  enough  to  defray  his  expell¬ 
ees  to  Chamberi,  in  order  to  folicit  a  penlion  from  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  I11  this  however  his  hopes  were  difap- 
pointed  ;  and,  in  1523,  he  removed  to  Fribourg,  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  The  year  following  he  went  to  Lyons,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  penlion  from  Francis  I.  He  was  appointed  phy- 
iician  to  the  king’s  mother;  but  this  did  not  turn  out  fo 
much  to  his  advantage  as  might  be  expended,  nor  did  he 
attend  her  at  her  departure  from  Lyons,  in  Augufl  1525, 
when  fhe  went  to  conduct  her  daughter  to  tire  borders  of 
Spain.  He  was  left  behind  at  Lyons,  and  was  obliged  to 
implore  the  alliftance  of  his  friends  in  order  to  obtain  his 
fiilary;  and,  before  he  received  it,  had  the  mortification  of 
being  informed  that  he  was  (truck  oft  the  lift.  The  caufe 
of  Ins  difgrace  was,  that,  having  received  orders  from 
his  miftrefs  to  examine  by  the  rules  of  aftrology  what 
fuecefs  would  attend  the  affairs  of  France,  he  too  freely 
exprefted  his  diftike  that  (lie  fhould  employ  him  in  fuch 
idle  curiofities,  inftead  of  things  of  confequence  :  at  which 
the  lady  was  highly  offended  ;  and  became  yet  more  irri¬ 
tated  againft  him,  when  (lie  underftood  that  his  aftro’ogi- 
cal  calculations  promifed  new  fuccefles  to  the  conftable  of 
Bourbon.  Agrippa,  finding  himfelf  thus  abandoned, 
gave  way  to  the  utmofl  rage  and  impetuofity  of  temper  : 
he  wrote  feveral  menacing  letters,  and  threatened  to  pub- 
lilh  fome  books,  wherein  he  would  expofe  the  fecret  hif- 
tory  of  thofe'eourtiers  who  had  worked  his  ruin:  nay,  he 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  he  would  for  the  future, 
account  that  princefs,  to  whom  he  had  been  counfellor  and 
phyfician,  as  a  cruel  and  perfidious  Jezebel. 

He  now  refolved  to  remove  to  the  Low  Countries;  this 
he  could  not  do  without  a  paflport,  which  he  at  length 
obtained,  after  many  tedious  delays,  and  arrived  at  An¬ 
twerp  in  July  1328.  The  duke  de  Vendome  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  of  thefe  delays;  for  he,  inftead  of  figning  the 
paffport,  tore  it  in  pieces  in  a  paffion,  profefting  he  would 
never  fign  it  for  a  conjurer.  In  1529,  Agrippa  had  invi¬ 
tations  from  Henry  king  of  England,  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  emperor,  from  an  Italian  marquis,  and  from  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Auftria,  governefs  of  the  Low  Countries:  he 
preferred  the  laft,  and  accepted  of  being  hiftoriographer 
to  the  emperor,  which  w’as  offered  him  by  that  princefs. 
He  publifhed,  by  way  of  introduction,  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Government  of  Charles  V.  Soon  after,  Margaret  of 
Auftria  died,  and  he  fpoke  her  funeral  oration.  His 
treatife  “  Of  the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences,”  which  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  1530,  greatly  enraged  his  enemies;  and  that  which 
he  foon  after  printed  at  Antwerp,  “  Of  the  Occult  Phil.o- 
fophy,”  afforded  them  frefli  pretexts  for  defaming  his  re¬ 
putation. 
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putation.  It  was  lucky  for  him  that  cardinal  Campejus, 
the  pope’s  legate,  and  the  cardinal  de  la  Mark,  bilhop  of 
Liege,  fpoke  in  his  favour.  Their  kind  offices,  however, 
could  not  procure  him  his  penfion  as  hiftoriographer,  nor 
prevent  him  from  being  thrown  into  prifon  at  Bruffiels, 
in  the  year  1531.  But  he  foon  regained  his  liberty,  and 
the  year  following  paid  a  vilit  to  the  archbifliop  of  Co¬ 
logne,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  “  Occult  Philolo- 
phy,”  and  from  whom  he  had  received  a  very  obliging- 
letter  in  return.  The  inquifitors  endeavoured  to  hinder 
the  impreffion  of  this  work  when  he  was  about  to  print  a 
fecond  edition  with  emendations  and  additions;  however, 
notwithflanding all  their  oppolition,  he  finilhed  it  in  1533. 
He  ftaid  at  Bonne  till  1535  ;  when  he  returned  to  Lyons, 
he  was  imprifoned  for  what  he  had  written  againft  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Francis  I.  but  he  was  foon  releafed  from  his  con¬ 
finement,  at  the  delire  of  feveral  perfons,  and  went  to 
Grenoble,  where  he  died  the  fame  year.  Agrippa  was 
accufed  of  having  been  a  magician  and  forcerer,  and  in 
compact  with  the  devil ;  but  we  lhall  not  offer  fuch  an  af¬ 
front  to  the  underftandirigs  of  our  readers  as  to  aim  at 
clearing  him  from  this  imputation.  However,  as  Mr. 
Bayle  fays,  if  he  was  a  conjurer,  his  art  availed  him  lit- 
tie,  for  lie  was  often  in  danger  of  wanting  bread.  Be¬ 
tides  the  works  already  mentioned  of  Agrippa,  he  wrote 
alfo  a  Commentary  upon  the  Art  of  Raimund  Lulli,  and 
a  Differtation  on  Original  Sin,  w  herein  he  afferts,  that  tire 
fall  of  our  firft  parents  was  owing  to  their  immodefty  and 
lull.  We  mult  not  omit  mentioning  the  Key  he  wrote  to 
his  “  Occult  Philofophy,”  which  he  referved  only  for  his 
friends  of  the  firft  rank,  and  he  explained  it  in  a  manner 
not  very  different  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Qmetifts. 
There  was  an  edition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Lyons, 
.1530,  in  three  volumes,  Svo. 

AGRIPPINA,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  uTter  of  Ca¬ 
ligula,  and  mother  of  Nero  ;  a  woman  of  wit,  but  excef- 
fively  lewd.  She  was  thrice  married,  the  laft  time  to 
Claudius  her  own  uncle,  whom  the  poii'oned  to  make  way 
for  Nero  her  fon.  Nero  afterwards  caufed  her  to  be  mur¬ 
dered  in  her  chamber,  when  the  bade  the  executioner  Itab 
her  firft  in  the  belly  that  had  brought  forth  fuch  a  monfter. 

Ag  RtrriNA  CoL.OtfiAUBiOR.UM,  an  ancient  city,  now 
Cologne  :  fo  called  from  from  Agrippina,  who  had  a  co¬ 
lony  fent  thither -at  her  requelt  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
to  honour  the  place  of  her  birth.  See  Cologne. 

AGRIPPINI ANS,  in  church-hiftory,  the  followers 
of  Agrippinas  bifhop  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  century, 
who  firft  introduced  and  defended  the  practice  of  rebap- 
tizaiion. 

AGROM,  a  difeafe  frequent  in  Bengal  and  other  parts 
of  the  Indies,  wherein  the  tongue  chapsand  cleaves  in  fe¬ 
veral  places,  being  extremely  rough  withal,  and  forne- 
times  covered  with  white  fpots.  The  Indians  are  very 
fearful  of  this  difeafe,  which  they  attribute  to  extreme 
heat  of  the  ftomach.  Their  remedy  is,  to  drink  fome  cha¬ 
lybeate  liquors,  or  the  juice  of  mint. 

AGROSTEMMA,  /.  [xypov  dhy.ux,  the  garland  of 
the  field.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  pentagynia 
clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  caryophyllei.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianth  one-leaved,  co¬ 
riaceous,  tubulous,  five-toothed,  permanent.  Corolla  : 
petals  five  ;  claws  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx : 
border  fpreading,  obtufe.  Stamina:  filaments  awl-Iha- 
ped,  five  alternately  later  than  the  other  five,  inferted  in¬ 
to  each  claw  of  the  petals.  Antherae  fimple.  Piftilhim  : 
germ  ovate.  Styles,  filiform,  erect,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigmas,  fimple.  Pericarpium:  capfule  oblong- 
ovate,  covered,  one-celled,  five-valved.  Seeds:  very 
many,  kidney-fhaped,  dotted.  Receptacles:  free,  as  ma¬ 
ny  as  feeds  ;  the  interior  ones  gradually  longer. — F.Jfcntial 
CliaraElcr.  Calyx,  one-leaved,  coriaceous.  Petals,  five, 
clawed;  border  obtufe,  undivided.  Capfule,  one-celled. 

Species.  1.  Agroltemma  githago,  corn-campion,  or 
cockle:  hirfute,  calyx  longer  than  the  corolla,  petals  en¬ 
tire  or  flightly  emarginate,  and  naked.  Cockle  is  acom- 
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mon  weed  in  corn-fields,  enlivening  them  at  the  expence 
of  the  carelefs  hufbandman,  along  w:ith  poppy  and  blue¬ 
bottle  ;  and  flowering  in  June  or  July. 

2.  Agroltemma  coronaria,  or  rofe-campion  :  tomentofe, 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  petals  flightly  emarginate,  crown¬ 
ed,  ferrate.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Italy,  the  Valais, 
and  Siberia,  and  is  biennial.  The  Angle  rofe-campion  has 
been  long  an  inhabitant  of  the  Englifh  gardens,  whereby, 
its  feed  having  fcattered,  it  is  become  a  kind  of  weed. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  plant,  one  with  deep  red, 
another  with  flelh-coloured,  and  a  third  with  white,  flow¬ 
ers,  but  thefe  are  of  a  fmall  efteem;  for  the  double  rofe- 
campion,  being  a  fine  flower,  has  turned  the  others  out  of 
molt  good  gardens. 

3.  Agroltemma  flos  jovis,  or  umbellate  rofe-campion: 
tomentofe,  petals  emarginate,  flow’ers  in  a  corymb. 
This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Svvifs  and  Piedmontefe 
mountains,  and  in  the  Palatinate. 

4.  Agroltemma  coeli  rofa,  or  fmooth-campion :  fmooth, 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  petals  emarginate,  crowned.  It 
is  a  native  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Levant ;  and,  being  a 
plant  of  little  beauty,  is  only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens 
for  the  fake  of  variety. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Angle  rofe-campions  pro¬ 
pagate  fall  enough  by  their  feeds,  and  come  up  better 
front  felf-foWn  leed  than  when  they  are  fown  by  hand. 
The  variety  with  double  flowers,  never  producing  any 
feeds,  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots;  the  bell  time 
for  this  is  in  autumn,  after  the  flowers  are  pall ;  and,  in 
doing  this,  every  head which  can  be  flipped  off  with  roots 
fliould  be  parted.  Thefe  mult  be  planted' in  a  border  of 
frelh  undunged  earth,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  inches  one 
from  the  other,  obferving  to  water  them  gently  until 
they  have  taken  root;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
more,  for  much  wet  is  very  injurious  to  them;  as  is  alfo 
dung.  In  this  border  they  may  remain  until  fpritig,  when 
they  fliould  be  removed  into  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  they  will  be  very  ornamental  during  the 
time  of  flowering,  which  is  July  and  Aug'uft. — The  um¬ 
bellate  rofe-campion  mud  have  a  fliady  lituation,  and  will 
thrive  beft  in  a  moift  foil. 

AGROST1S,  f.  a  field.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 

the  tryandria  digynia  clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of  grami- 
na  or  graffes.  The  generic  charadlers  are — Calyx  :  a  one- 
flowered,  bivalve,  acuminate  glume.  Corolla:  bivalve, 
acuminate,  one  valve  larger  than  the  other.  Stamina; 
filaments  longer  than  the  corolla,  with  forked  antherae. 
Piftillum:  germ  roundifti ;  ftyles  reflex,  villous,  with 
ftigmas  longitudinally  liifpid.  Pericarpium  :  corolla  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  feed,  not  gaping.  Seed:  roundifli,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  the  corolla  adhering  clofely  to  it. — EJfential 
CharaEler.  Calyx,  bivalve,,  one-flowered,  a  little  lef$ 
than  the  corolla.  Stigmas,  longitudinally  hifpid. 

Description.  It  is  well  obferved  by  Dr.  Stokes,  that  this 
is  an  artificial  genus ;  that  fome  of  the  fpecies  have  the 
ftruiture  of  Bromus  and  others  of  Avena;  and,  that  in 
general  they  are  very  ill  afeertained.  The  abfence  or 
prefence  of  the  awn  in  the  corolla,  which  is  fixed  upon 
,as  a  primary  mark  of  diftindfion,  is  inconftant;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  recommends  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
open  or  clofed  ftate  in  which  the  valves  of  the  calyx  are 
found,  immediately  after  the  (hedding  of  the  pollen  and 
the  ripening  of  the  feed  ;  and  alfo  whether  the  flowers 
are  fcattered  or  cindered.  Some  of  the  fpecies  are  refer¬ 
red  by  Swartz  to  andropogon  ;  and  of  others  lie  has  form¬ 
ed  a  new  genus  under  the  name  of  chloris. 

Species.  :  I.  Awned.  t.  Agroftis  fpica  venti,  or  filky 
bent-grafs :  the  outer  petal  has  a  very  long  ftiff  awn ;  the 
panicle  is  fpreading.  In  this  fpecies  the  leaves  are  from  a, 
line  and  half  to  three  lines  in  breadth.  Panicle  very  large, 
enormoufly  many-flowered,  often  nodding,  green  when 
young,  purple  when  ripe.  Annual,  and  frequent  in  fan- 
dy  corn-fields,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft. 

2.  Agroftis  interrupta,  or  interrupted-fpike  bent-grafs : 
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the  outer  petal  awned  ;  the  panicle  attenuated,  contract¬ 
ed,  interrupted.  According  to  Halier  this  is  ajvariety  of 
the  former.  It  is  a  native  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Carniola,  and  Germany.  Annual. 

3.  Agroftis  miliacea,  or  millet  bent-grafs :  the  outer 
petal  terminating  in  a  ftraight  ft  iff  awn  of  a  moderate  length. 
This  refembles  the  firft,  but  the  awn  is  only  the  length  of 
the  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Montpellier,  Spain,  Siberia. 

4.  Agroftis  bromoides,  or  brome-fike  bent-grafs:  pa¬ 
nicle  fitnple,  narrowed;  corolla  pubefcent ;  awn  ftraight, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  It  grows  wild  about  Montpellier. 
Perennial. 

-  5.  Agroftis  auftralis,  or  fouthern  bent-grafs:  the  pani¬ 
cle  approaching  to  a  fpike ;  the  feed  ovate,  pubefcent; 
awn  the  length  of  the  calyx.  This  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

6.  Agroftis  arundinacea,  or  reedy  bent-grafs:  panicle 
oblong,  outer  petal  villous  at  the  bafe,  and  furnifhed  with 
a  writhed  awn,  longer  than  the  calyx.  It  grows  to  the 
height  fometimes  of  four,  but  moft  frequently  tw  o,  feet ; 
Very  ereCt,  with  two  or  three  knots.  The  goat  will  al- 
moft  die  of  hunger  rather  than  eat  it.  The  Calmuc  Tar¬ 
tars  weave  mats  of  it,  and  thatch  their  huts  wifh  it.  It 
giows  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Perennial. 

7.  A.groftis  calamagroftis,  or  branching  bent-grafs: 
panicle  thickened  ;  whole  of  the  outer  petal  woolly,  awn¬ 
ed  at  the  tip  ;  culm  branching.  This  refembles  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  is  a  native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  about 
Verona. 

8.  Agroftis  ferotina,  or  late  bent-grafs:  flofcules  ob¬ 
long  mucronate  :  culm  covered  with  very  ftiort  leaves. 
Obferved  by  Seguier  near  Verona. 

9.  Agroftis  rubra,  or  red  bent-grafs  :  flowering  part  of 
the  panicle  very  l'p reading;  outer  petal  linooth  ;  awn  ter¬ 
minal,  fpiral,  recurved.  It  is  common  in  Sweden  and 
Scotland. 

10.  Agroftis  fpiciformis,  or  fpiky  bent-grafs :  panicle 
refembling  a  fpike;  flowers  two-awned:  one  awn  infert- 
ed  into  the  receptacle,  jointed  and  longer  than  the  other, 
which  is  ftraight,  and  inferted  below  the  tip  of  the  corol¬ 
la,  which  is  rough.  11.  Agroftis  hi rfuta,  or  hairy  bent- 
grafs:  panicle  approaching  to  a  fpike,  culm  and  leaves 
hirfute,  glumes  of  the  corolla  awned  on  the  back,  and 
bifid  at  the  tip.  Both  thefe  were  found  in  the  illand  of 
Teneriffe  by  Mafion. 

12.  Agroftis  matrella:  the  flow'ers  in  racemes,  outer 
valve  of  the  calyx  bent  in,  the  tip  of  the  keel  only  gaping. 
Grows  in  the  fandy  lands  of  Malabar. 

13.  Agroftis  canina,  or  brown  bent-grafs:  calyx  elon¬ 
gate,  a  recurved  awn  on  the  back  of  the  petals;  culms 
proftate,  a  little  branching. 

11.  Naked  or  awnlefs.  14.  Agroftis  ftolonifera,  or 
creeping  bent-grafs :  branches  of  the  panicle  fpreading, 
naked;  culm  creeping;  calyxes  equal. 

15.  Agroftis  capillaris,  or  fine  bent-grafs  :  panicles  ca¬ 
pillary,  fpreading,  flexufe  ;  calyxes  fubulate,  equal, 
fmooth,  coloured.  This  is  common  in  paftures  and  by 
road  fides.  Perennial. 

16.  Agroftis  fylvatica,  or  wood  bent-grafs:  panicle 
contracted ;  calyxes  equal,  thole  of  the  barren  flowers 
Ihorter  than  the  corolla,  thefe  of  the  fertile  ones  twice  as 
long.  With  us  it  grows  in  moiftifh  woods,  as  Bifhop’s 
Vvood,  and  Hornfey  wood  near  London.  Perennial. 

17.  Agroftis  alba,  or  white  bent-grafs:  panicles  loofe; 
calyxes  equal;  culm  creeping.  Grows  in  ditches,  marfh- 
es,  and  moift  meadows.  Perennial. 

18.  Agroftis  pumila,  or  dwarf  bent-grafs:  panicle  on 
one  fide,  culms  ereCt  in  bunches.  This  is  a  native  of 
Iceland,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Switzerland;  England 
In  dry  places;  alfo  Wales  and  Scotland.  Perennial. 

19.  Agroftis  minima,  or  leaft  bent-grafs :  panicle  fili¬ 
form.  This  is  a  fpring  plant;  it  flowers  early,  and  ri- 

{>ens  its  feed  in  May.  Mr.  Hudfon  fays,  it  flowers  in  Ju- 
y.  It  is  a  native  of  France  and  Germany:  difeovered 
by  Mr.  Stillingfleet  in  Wales.  Annual. 

30.  Agroftis  tenaciffima,  or  tough  bent-grafs:  panicle 
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contracted,  filiform:  flowers  linear,  halves  parallel.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  Perennial. 

21.  Agroftis  virginiea,  or  Virginian  bent-grafs:  pani¬ 
cle  contracted,  leaves  rolled  inwards,  fubulate,  rigid, 
ftanding  out.  It  is  an  elegant  little  plant ;  the  ftalk  fome- 
what  compreffed,  and  feldom  riling  above  four  or  five 
inches  from  the  root. 

22.  Agroftis mexicana,  or  Mexican  bent-grafs:  panicle 
oblong  heaped,  calyx  and  corolla  acuminate  and  nearly 
equal.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  this  fpeeies.  It 
flowereth  the  fecond  year,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
cinna.  This  is  a  native  of  South  America.  Introduced 
in  1780,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Alexander. 

23.  Agroftis  purpurafeens,  or  purple  bent-grafs:  pa¬ 
nicle  contracted  elongate,  branches  p  re  fled  dole  upright, 
florets  unequal  acuminate.  A  native  of  Jamaica. 

24.  Agroftis  indica,  or  Indian  bent-grafs:  panicle  con¬ 
tracted,  racemes  lateral,  erect,  alternate.  This  fpeeies 
is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  introduced  here  in  1773,  by 
John  earl  of  Bute. 

25.  Agroftis  ciliata,  or  ciliate  bent-grafs  :  glume  of  the 
calyx  angular,  and  ciliate.  A  native  of  Japan. 

26.  Agroftis  panicea,  or  bearded  bent-grafs  :  branches 
of  tire  panicle  divulfed  ;  branches  of  the  panicle  appref- 
fed  ;  panicle  fubfpiked,  branches  and  branchlets  fafei- 
cled  ;  valves  of  the  calyx,  and  one  of  the  corolla,  awned  ; 
that  of  the  corolla  fhort.  Linnceus,  who  makes  two  fpe- 
cies  of  this,  allows  that  his  paniceus  refembles  his  monfpeli . 
enfis  very  much,  but  that  the  whole  plant  is  foft,  and  only 
a  palm  in  height.  The  firft  grows  in  marfhes  and  wet 
paftures  ;  the  fecond  in  a  dry  foil ;  to  which  tlreir  differ¬ 
ence  is  probably  owing. 

27.  Agroftis  lenta,  or  forked  bent-grafs  :  fpikes  fub- 
tern,  umbellate,  flofcules  awnlefs,  oblong,  acute,  caly* 
cine  valves  fubequal,  leaves  and  (heaths  fmooth.  Native 
of  the  Eaft-Indies.  "Found  there  by  John  Gerrard  Koe¬ 
nig,  M.  D.  Introduced  in  1778,  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  Annual. 

28.  Agroftis  complanata,  or  flat-ftalked  bent-grafs: 
fpikes  umbelled,  fmooth  ;  outer  calycine  valves  awned ; 
flatted  leaves,  and  ftieaths  fmooth.  It  is  a  native  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  Found  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Alexander.  Introduced 
in  1779.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.  Perennial. 

29.  Agroftis  pungens,  or  prickly  bent-grafs:  panicle 
contracted,  leaves  involute  ftiff  pungent ;  the  upper  ones 
obliquely  oppofite;  culm  branching.  A  native  of  Ara¬ 
bia  and  Barbary.  The  Arabs  ufe  it  in  the  haemorrhoids. 
In  dry'  places  off  the  coaft  of  the  county  of  Nice.  Pe¬ 
rennial. 

30.  Agroftis  vinealis, or  fhort-awned  bent-grafs:  culms 
afeending;  calyx  coloured,  awn  nearly  ftraight,  from  be¬ 
low  the  middle  of  the  back,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  the  north  of  England. 

31.  Agroftis  ovata,  or  ovate-panicled  bent-grafs  :  outer 
petal  awned  below  the  tip  :  panicle  ovate,  contracted, 
fpike-form.  This  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

32.  Agroftis  odorata,  or  fweet  bent-grafs:  fpikes  with 
the  florets  pointing  one  way,  heaped  together,  awnlefs. 
A  native  of  Cochin  China,  near  the  coaft.  This  grafs  is 
efteemed  by  the  Cochin  Chinefe  for  the  excellence  and 
permanency  of  its  odour;  they  dry  it  to  perfume  their 
clothes  with. 

33.  Agroftis  plicata,  or  plaited-leaved  bent-grafs  : 
leaves  plaited  ;  fpike  linear  aw'nlefs.  This  is  a  native  of 
the  fuburbs  of  Canton. 

34.  Agroftis  cinna :  panicle  contracted  awnlefs,  flowers 
acuminate,  with  one,  two,  or  three,  ftamens,  leaves  flat, 
fcabrous.  See  Cinna. 

35.  Agroftis  diandra :  panicle  elongate  contracted,  flow¬ 
ers  fubulate  awnlefs  two-ftamened,  leaves  convolute. 
Sent  by  Koenig  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  under  the  name  of 
Cinna. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  See'  Grass. 

Agrostis , in  botany.  See  Schoenus,  Aira, 
Milium,  Meuca,  and  Cenchrus. 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA, 
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AGROSTOGRAPHIA,/  fignifies  the  hiftory  or  de- 
fcriptionof  graffes.  See  Grass. 

AGROUND,  adv.  [from  a  and  ground.  ]  Stranded;  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  ground  from  palling  farther. — With  our  great 
ihips,  we  durft  not  approach  the  coafl,  we  having  been  all 
of  us  aground.  Raleigh. — It  is  likewife  figuratively  ufed 
for  being  hindered  in  the  progrefs  of  affairs;  as,  The  ne- 
gociators  were  aground  at  that  objection. 

AGRYPNIA,/!  among  phyficians,  implies  an  inapti¬ 
tude  to  fleep  ;  a  troublefome  fymptom  of  feverifli  and  other 
diforders. 

Agrypnia,  in  the  Greek  church,  implies  the  vigil  of 
any  of  the  greater  feflivals. 

AGUE,/!  [aigu,  Fr.  acute.]  An  intermitting  fever, 
with  cold  fits  iucceeded  by  hot.  The  cold  fit  is,  in  po¬ 
pular  language,  more  particularly  called  the  ague,  and 
the  hot  the  fever.  See  Medicine. 

Ague-cakf.,  f.  the  popular  name  for  a  hard  tumor  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  lower  than  the  falfe  ribs,  faid  to 
be  the  effect  of  intermittent  fevers. 

AGUED,  ati/.  Struck  with  an  ague;  fhivering;  chill; 
cold  :  a  word  in  little  life. 

AGUE-FIT,/.  The  paroxyfm  of  the  ague. 

Ague-proof,  adj.  Proof  againlt  agues ;  able  to  refift 
the  caufes  which  produce  agues,  without  being  affeCted. 

Ague-tree,/,  a  name  given  to  the falfafras,  onaccount 
of  its  febrifuge  qualities. 

AGUEPERSE,  a  town  of  France,  fituated  on  the  Ly- 
onnois,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Clermont. 

AGUILLANEUF,  or  Augillaneuf,  /  [from  the 
French  a,  to,  gui,  mifleto,  and  l- an  neuf,  the  new  year.] 
A  form  of  rejoicing  ufed  among  the  ancient  Franks  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  year.  Its  origin  is  traced  from  a  druid- 
ceremony  :  the  priefts  ufed  to  go  yearly  in  December, 
which  with  them  was  reputed  a  facred  month,  to  gather 
mifleto  of  the  oak  in  great  folemnity.  The  prophets 
marched  in  the  front,  linging  hymns  in  honour  of  their 
deities  ;  after  them  came  a  herald  with  a  caduceus  in  his 
hand;  thefe  were  followed  by  three  druids  a-breaft,  bear¬ 
ing  the  things  neceflary  for  i'acrifice;  laft  of  all  came  the 
chief  or  arch  druid,  accompanied  with  the  train  of  peo¬ 
ple.  The  chief  druid,  climbing  the  oak,  cut  off  the 
mifleto  with  a  golden  fickle,  and  the  other  druids  received 
it  in  a  white  cloth ;  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year  it  was  dif- 
tributed  among  the  people,  after  having  blefled  and  con- 
fecrated  it  by  crying  A  gui  Van  neuf,  to  proclaim  the  new 
year.  This  cry  is  ftill  continued  in  Picardy,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Planlez,  Plantez ,  to  wilh  a  plentiful  year.  In 
Burgundy  and  fome  other  parts,  the  children  ufe  the  fame 
word  to  beg  a  new  year’s  gift.  Of  latter  times  the  name 
aguiltaneuf  was  alfo  given  to  a  fort  of  begging,  praflifed 
in  fome  diocefes,  for  church  tapers,  on  new  year’s  day, 
by  a  troop  of  young  people  of  both  fexes.  It  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  various  ridiculous  ceremonies,  which  occafioned 
the  fynodsto  fupprefs  it. 

AGUILLAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Na¬ 
varre,  about  twenty-four  miles  of  Eftella. 

AguILLAR  del  Campo,  a  town  of  Old  Caftile,  with 
♦he  title  of  marquifate,  about  fifteen  leagues  north  of  the 
city  of  Burgos. 

AGUILON  or  Aquilon  (Francis),  was  a  Jefuit  of 
Brulfels,  and  profelfor  of  philofophy  at  Douai,  ^uid  of 
theology  at  Antwerp.  He  was  one  of  the  firfi  that  intro¬ 
duced  "mathematical  ftudies  into  Flanders ;  and  he  wrote  a 
large  work  on  Optics,  which  was  publilhed  in  folio,  at 
Antwerp,  in  1613;  and  a  Treatife  of  Proje&ions  of  the 
Sphere.  He  promifed  alfo  to  treat  upon  Catoptrics  and 
Pioptrics;  but  this  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Seville,  in  the  year  1617. 

AGUIRRA  (Jofeph  Saenz  de),  a  Benediftine,  and  one 
of  the  mod  learned  men  of  the  feventeenth  century.  He 
was  cenfor  and  fecretary  of  the  fupreme  council  of  the 
jnquifition  in  Spain,  and  interpreter  of  the  fcriptures  in 
the  imiveiiity  of  Salamanca,  He  printed  three  volumes 
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in  folio  Upon  Philofophy,  a  Commentary  upon  Ariftotle’s 
ten  books  of  Ethics,  and  other  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome 
Auguft  19,  1699.  1 

To  AGUISE,  v.  a.  [from  a  and guife. ]  To  drefs;  ta 
adorn  ;  to  deck  :  a  word  not  now'  in  ufe. 

AGUISH,  adj.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ague  : 

So  calm,  and  fo  ferene,  but  now, 

What  means  this  change  on  Myra’s  brow  ? 

Her  agiti/h  love  now  glows  and  burns, 

Then  chills  and  (hakes,  and  the  cold  fit  fit  returns. 

Granville. 

AGUISHNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  refembling  an  ague. 

AGUE,/  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  liedyfarum.  See 
Hedysarum. 

AGUR.  The  xxxth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  begins 
with  this  title  :  “  The  words  of  Agur,  the  foil  of  Jakehj” 
which,  according  to  the  fignification  of  the  original  terms, 
may  be  tranflated,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  Verba  congregate 
tis,  filii  vomentis-,  which  tranllation  Le  Clerc  condemns, 
fuppofing  thefe  to  be  proper  names,  which  ought  not  to 
be  tranflated.  Thefe  words  are  rendered  by  Louis  de  Dieu, 
“  The  words  of  him  who  has  recollefted  himfelf,  the  fon 
of  obedience.”  The  generality  of  the  fathers  and  com¬ 
mentators  will  have  it,  that  Solomon  defcribes  himfelf  un  i 
dcr  the  name  of  Agur  the  fon  of  Jakeh;  others  conjec¬ 
ture  that  Agur,  as  well  as  Lemuel  (in  chap.  xxxi.  1.) 
were  wife  men  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
were  his  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Proverbs;  an  opi¬ 
nion  which  F.  Calmet  thinks  is  without  the  lead  fliow  of 
probability,  this  book  being  nothing  like  a  dialogue. 
This  lad  dxpofitor  thinks  it  probable,  that  Agur  was  an 
infpired  author  different  from  Sulomon,  whole  fentences 
it  was  thought  fit  to  join  with  thofe  of  this  prince,  becaufe 
of  the  conformity  of  their  matter. 

AGURAH,/.  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  (liver 
coin,  otherwife  called  gerah  and  kefnita. 

AGURIUM,  or  Agyrium,  anciently  a  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  Val  di  Dernona,  near  the  river  Semetus.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  called  Populiis  Agyrinajts  by  Cicero  ;  Agyrinus 
by  Pliny.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  as 
he  himfelf  teftifies;  but  he  calls  it  Argyrium,  as  it  is  now 
called  S.  Philippo  d’Argirione,  which  modern  name  feeins 
to  confirm  that  Argyrium  is  the  true  reading. 

AGUSADURA,y]  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  fee  due  from 
vaffals  to  their  lord  for  the  fnarpening  their  ploughing 
tackle.  Anciently  the  tenants  in  fome  manors  were  not 
allowed  to  have  their  rural  implements  (harpened  by  any 
but  whom  the  lord  appointed  ;  for  which  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  w'as  to  be  paid,  called  agufadura ,  in  fome  places  agu- 
fage :  which  fome  take  to  be  the  fame  with  what  was 
otherwife  called  rcillagc,  from  the  ancient  French  reillc,  a 
plough  (hare. 

AGUTI,  f.  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
the  moufe,  belonging  to  the  mammalia  glires  of  Linnaeus, 
See  Mus. 

AGYEI,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  obelilks,  facred  to 
Apollo,  erected  in  the  veftibles  of  houles,  by  way  of  fe- 
curity. 

AGYNEIA,y.  [a,  priv.  and  yvvrt,  a  wife.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  inonoecia  monadelphia  clafs,  ranking  in  the 
natural  order  of  tricoccae.  The  generic  characters  are— 
Male  flowers  below  the  female.  Calyx:  lix-leaved;  leaf¬ 
lets  oblong,  obtufe,  equal,  permanent.  Corolla:  none. 
In  the  male,  inftcad  of  filaments,  a  column  Ihorter  than 
the  calyx  ;  three  or  four  anthers;,  oblong,  growing  to  the 
column  below  the  top.  In  the  female  flowers,  germ  of  the 
fize  of  the  calyx,  fubovate,  obtufe,  perforated  at  top  with 
a  fix-notched  hole  ;  neither  flyle  nor  fligma.  Pericarpi» 
um  :  fuppofed  to  be  a  tricoccous  capfule. — EJJential  Cha- 
ratler.  Calyx  fix-leaved  ;  corolla  none.  Male.  Anthersp 
three,  growing  to  the  rudiment  of  a  ftyle.  Female.  Gerrn 
perforated  at  top  :  without  flyle  or  Itigma. — It  is  very  diiV 
tin£t  in  the  want  of  a  flyle  or  fligma. 
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Species,  i.  Agyneia  impubes:  leaves  fmooth  on  both 
Tides.  2.  Agyneia  pubera:  leaves  downy  underneath. 
Both  are  natives  of  China. 

'  AGYNI  ANI,/i  [a,priv.  and  yinj,  woman.]  Inchurch- 
hiflory,  a  feci,  who  condemned  all  ufe  of  flefh,  and  mar¬ 
riage,  as  not  militated  by  God,  but  introduced  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  the  devil.  T he v  are  fometimes  called  Agynii, 
and  Agynnenfes  ;  and  are  faid  to  have  appeared  about  the 
year  654.  It  is  no  wonder  they  were  of  no  long  continu¬ 
ance.  Their  tenets  coincide  in  a  great  meafure  with  thofe 
of  tire  Abelians,  Gnoftics,  Cerdonians,  and  other  preach¬ 
ers  of  chaftity  and  abftincnce. 

AGYRTi£,yi  [ayrplai,  Gr.  formed  of  the  verb  ayvpu, 
I  congregate ;  alluding  to  the  practice  of  the  charlatans, 
who  gather  a  crowd  about  them. ]  In  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
impoftors  who  ran  about  the  country  telling  fortunes,  and 
pretending  to  cure  difeafes  by  charms,  facrifices,  and  other 
religious  mylleries ;  alfo  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  their 
deceafed  anceftors,  by  virtue  of  certain  odours  and  fumi¬ 
gations;  or  to  torment  their  enemies,  by  the  ufe  of  magi¬ 
cal  verfes  and  the  like.  Among  the  Greeks,  they  amount 
to  the  fame  with  JErufcatores  among  the  Latins,  and  differ 
not  much  from  Gypjics  among  us. 

AH,  intcrj.  A  word  noting  fometimes  diflike  and  cen- 
fure.  Sometimes  contempt  and  exultation.  Sometimes, 
and  mod  frequently,  companion  and  complaint: 

Ah  me!  the  blooming  pride  of  May 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one  : 

At  morn  both  flouriflt  bright  and  gay, 

Both  fade  at  evening,  pale  and  gone.  Prior. 

When  it  is  followed  by  that,  it  exprelfes  vehement  delire : 

In  goodnefs,  as  in  greatnefs,  they  excel ; 

Ah!  that  we  lov!d  ourfelves  but  half  fowell.  Dryden. 

AHA!  AHA!  interj.  A  word  intimating  triumph  and 
contempt. — They  opened  their  mouths  wide  againfl  me, 
and  faid,  Aka!  aha!  our  eye  hath  feenit.  Pfalm  xxxv.  21. 

AHAB,  fori  of  Omri  king  of  Ifrael,  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  furpalfed  all  his  predeceffors  in  impiety  and 
wickednefs.  He  married  Jezebel  the  daughter  of  Eth- 
baal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  who  introduced  the  idols  of 
Baal  and  Allarte  among  the  Ifraelites,  and  engaged  A hab 
in  the  worfhip  of  thefe  falfe  deities.  God,  being  provo¬ 
ked  by  the  fins  of  Ahab,  lent  the  prophet  Elijah  to  him  (1 
Kings,  xvii.  1,  &c.)  who  declared  to  him,  that  there  would 
be  a  famine  of  three  years  continuance.  The  dearth  ha¬ 
ving  laded  three  years,  the  prophet  defired  Ahab  to  gather 
all  the  people  to  mount  Carmel,  and  with  them  the  pro¬ 
phets  of  Baal :  when  they  were  thus  affembled,  Elijah 
caufed  fire  to  defcend  from  heaven  upon  his  facrifice,  after 
which  he  obtained  of  God  that  it  firould  rain  ;  and  then 
the  earth  recovered  its  former  fertility.  Six  years  after 
this,  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem.  But 
God,  provoked  at  this  proud  Syrian,  fent  a  prophet  to 
Ahab,  not  only  to  afifure  him  of  victory,  but  to  indrmSt 
him  likewife  in  what  manner  he  was  to  obtain  it.  Ahab 
was  ordered  to  review  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  which 
he  found  to  be  a  choice  company  confiding  of  232  young 
men,  who  were  to  command  the  people  in  Samaria,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  7000  men:  with  this  fmall  army  Ahab  was 
directed  to  fall  upon  the  great  hod  of  the  Syrians  at  noon¬ 
day,  while  Ben-hadad  and  the  thirty-two  kings  that  ac¬ 
companied  him  were  drinking  and  making  merry.  Ben- 
hadad,  having  notice  that  they  were  marching  out  of  the 
city,  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him  alive,  what¬ 
ever  their  defigns  were:  but  the  young  men,  followed  by 
this  fmall  army,  advanced,  and,  killing  all  that  oppofed 
them,  fiich  a  panic  feized  the  Syrian  troops,  that  they  be¬ 
gan  to  fly  ;  and  even  Ben-hadad  himfelf  mounted  his  horfe 
and  fled  with  his  cavalry  ;  which  Ahab  perceiving,  pur- 
fued  them,  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  took  a 
confiderable  booty.  After  this  the  prophet  came  to  Ahab, 
to  animate  him  with  frelh  courage,  and  to  caution  him  to 
keep  upon  his  guard ;  alluring  him  that  Ben-hadad  would 
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return  againfl  him  the  year  following.  According  to  this 
prediction,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  returned  and  en¬ 
camped  at  Aphek,  with  a  refolution  to  give  the  Ifraelites 
battle.  Both  armies  being  ranged  in  order  of  battle  for 
feven  days  fucceflively,  at  length,  upon  the  feventh  day, 
a  battle  enfued,  wherein  the  Ifraelites  killed  100,000  of 
the  Syrians,  and  the  reft  fled  to  Aphek  ;  but,  as  they  were 
prefllng  to  get  into  the  city,  the  walls  of  Aphek  fell  upon 
them  and  killed  27,000  more.  Ben-hadad  throwing  him¬ 
felf  upon  the  mercy  of  Ahab,  this  prince  received  him 
into  his  own  chariot,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him.  The 
year  following,  Ahab  defiring  to  make  a  kitchen-garden 
near  his  palace,  requelted  of  Naboth,  a  citizen  of  Jezreel, 
that  he  would  fell  him  his  vineyard,  becaufe  it  lay  conve¬ 
nient  for  him.  But,  being  refufed,  he  returned  in  great 
difeontentment  to  his  houfe,  threw  himfelf  upon  the  bed, 
turned  towards  the  wall,  and  would  eat  nothing.  Jezebel 
his  wife,  coming  in,  alked  the  reafonof  his  great  concern  ; 
of  which  being  informed,  fhe  procured  tiie  deqth  of  Na¬ 
both,  and  Ahab  took  polfeffion  of  his  vineyard.  As  hi 
returned  from  jezreel  to  Samaria,  the  prophet  Elijah  met 
him,  and  faid,  “  Halt  thou  killed,  and  alio  taken  polfef- 
fion  ?  Now  faith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked 
up  the  blood  of  Naboth,  fhall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even 
thine.  As  for  Jezebel,  of  her  the  Lord  fpake,  faying, 
The  dogs  fhall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  way  of  Jezreel.”  Thefe 
prophecies  were  literally  fulfilled  upon  both. 

AHzETULA,  f.  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  the 
coluber.  See  Coluber. 

AHASUERUS,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  hufband  of  Eit¬ 
her;  and,  according  to  archbifhop  Ufher  and  F.  Calmet, 
the  feripture  name  for  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyllafpes,  king 
of  Perfia;  though  Scaliger  will  have  Xerxes  to  be  the' 
hufband  of  Either,  or  the  Ahafuerus  of  feripture ;  and 
Dr.  Prideaux  believes  him  to  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
See  Hiltory  of  Persia. 

AHAZ,  king  of  Judah,  the  fon  of  Jotham,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  his  vices  and  impieties.  One  of  his  fons  he  con- 
fecrated,  by  making  him  pafs  through  and  peri  fit  by  the 
fire,  in  honour  of  the  falfe  god  Moloch  ;  and  he  offered 
facrifices  and  incenfe  upon  the  high  places,  upon  hills,  and 
in  groves.  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  If¬ 
rael,  invaded  Judea  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz; 
and,  having  defeated  his  army,  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem. 
When  they  found  that  they  could  not  make  themfelves 
matters  of  that  city,  they  divided  their  army,  plundered 
the  country,  and  made  the  inhabitants  prifoners  of  war. 
Rezin  and  his  part  of  the  confederate  army  marched  with 
all  their  fpoil  to  Damafcus;  but  Pekah  with  his  divifion 
of  the  army  having  attacked  Ahaz,  killed  120,000  men 
of  his  army  in  one  battle,  and  carried  away  men,  women, 
and  children,  without  diflindlion,  to  the  number  of  20.0.000. 
But,  as  they  were  carrying  thofe  captives  to  Samaria,  the 
prophet  Oded,  with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
came  out  to  meet  them;  and  by  their  remonllrances  pre¬ 
vailed  with  them  to  fet  their  prifoners  at  liberty.  At  the 
fame  time  the  Philiftines  and  Edomites  invaded  other  parts 
of  his  land,  killed  multitudes  of  the  people,  and  carried 
offmuch  booty.  In  this  diftreffed  condition,  Ahaz,  find¬ 
ing  no  other  remedy  for  his  affairs,  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Tiglath-pilefer  king  of  the  Affyrians  ;  and,  to  engage  him 
in  his  intereft,  he  ftripped  the  temple  and  city  of  all  the 
gold  which  he  could  meet  with,  and  fent  it  as  a  prefent. 
Accordingly  Tiglath-pilefer  marched  to  the  afliftance  of 
Ahaz,  attacked  Rezin  and  killed  him,  took  his  capital 
Damafcus,  deftroyed  it,  and  removed  the  inhabitants 
thereof  to  Cyrene. 

AHAZIAII,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Ahab  king  of 
Ifrael,  reigned  two  years,  part  of  the  time  alone,  and 
part  with  his  father  Ahab,  who  ordained  him  his  aflbci  - 
ate  in  the  kingdom  a  year  before  his  death.  Ahaziah 
imitated  his  father’s  impieties,  (1  Kings  xxii.  32.)  and 
paid  his  adoration  to  Baal  and  Allarte,  the  worfhip  of 
■whom  had  been  introduced  in  Ifrael  by  Jezebel  his  mo¬ 
ther. 
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Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  the  fon  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3119.  He  walked  in  the  ways  of 
Ahab’s  houfe,  to  which  he  was  allied,  his,, mother  being 
of  that  family.  He  reigned  only  one  year,  being  (lain  by 
Jehu  the  fon  of  Nimflii. 

AHEAD,  adv.  [from  a  and  head. ]  Farther  onward  thair 
another.  Headlong;  precipitantly  :  ufed  of  animals,  and 
figuratively  of  men.- — It  is  mightily  the  fault  of  parents, 
guardians,  tutors,  and  governors,  that  fo  many  men  mif- 
carry.  They  fuffer  them  at  fil'd  to  run  ahead ,  and',  when 
perverfe  inclinations  are  advanced  into  habits,  there  is  no 
dealing  with  them.  L'EJlrange. 

Ahead,  in  fea-language,  fignifies  further  onward  than 
the  (hip,  or  at  any  difiance  before  her,  lying  immediately 
on  that  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  her  (tern  is  direct¬ 
ed.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  ajlem,  which  exprelfes  the 
lituation  of  any  objeCt  behind  the  (hip. 

AHEIGHT,  adv.  [from  a  and  height.']  Aloft;  on  high  : 

s— From  the  dread  fummit  of  this  chalky  bourne! 

Look  up  aheig/n,  the  lhrill-gorg’d  lark  fo  far 
Cannot  be  feen  or  heard.  Sftakefpeare . 

AHICCYATLI.yi  in  zoology,  the  Indian  name  of  a 
ferpent  refembling  the  rattlesnake,  only  it  wants  the  rat¬ 
tles.  It  is  as  fatal  in  the  efteCt  of  its  poifon  as  any  known 
fpecies  of  ferpent. 

AHIJAH,  the  prophet  of  Shilo.  Fie  is  tliought  to  be 
the  perfon  who  (poke  twice  to  Solomon  from  God,  once 
while  he  was  building  the  temple,  1  Kings  vi.  n.  at  which 
time  he  promifed  him  his  protection  ;  and  at  another 
time  after  his  falling  into  all  his  irregularities,  when  God 
exprefled  his  indignation  with  great  threatenings  and  re¬ 
proaches.  Ahijah  was  one  of  thofe  who  wrote  the  annals 
or  hiltory  of  this  prince,  2  Chron.  ix.  29.  The  fame  pro¬ 
phet  declared  to  Jeroboam  that  he  would  ufurp  the  king¬ 
dom,  1  Kings  xi.  29,  &c.  and  that  two  heifers  fhould  alien¬ 
ate  him  from  the  Lord,  meaning  the  golden  calves  ereCted 
by  Jeroboam,  one  at  Dan,  the  other  at  Bethel.  About 
the  end  of  Jeroboam’s  reign,  toward  the  year  of  the 
world  3046,  Abijah  the  fon  of  that  prince  fell  lick  ;  upon 
which  Jeroboam  fent  his  wife  to  this  prophet  to  enquire 
what  would  become  of  the  child.  The  queen  therefore 
went  to  Ahijah’s  houfe  in  Shilo,  difguifed ;  but  the  pro¬ 
phet,  on  hearing  the  found  of  her  feet,  faid,  “  Come  in, 
thou  wife  of  Jeroboam  ;  why  feigned  thou  thyfelf  to  be 
another?  for  I  am  fent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings.”  Then 
he  commanded  her  to  go  and  tell  Jeroboam  all  the  evil 
that  the  Lord  had  declared  he  would  bring  upon  his  houfe 
for  his  impieties;  that  fo  foon  as  (lie  (hould  enter  into  the 
city  her  fon  Abijah  (hould  die,  and  (hould  be  the  only  one 
of  Jeroboam’s  houfe  that  fhould  receive  the  honours  of  a 
burial. 

AHITOPHEL,  a  native  of  Gillo,  was  for  fome  time 
the  counfellor  of  king  David,  whom  he  defected,  by  join¬ 
ing  in  the  rebellion  of  Abfalom.  This  prince,  upon  his  af- 
fuming  the  crown  of  Ifrael,  fent  for  Ahitophel  from  Gil¬ 
lo,  to  aflift  him  with  his  advice ;  for  at  that  time  Ahitophel’s 
counfels  were  confidered  as  the  oracles  of  God.  Nothing 
gave  David  more  uneafinefs  than  this  event ;  and  when 
Hufhai  his  friend  came  to  wait  on  him  and  attend  him  in 
his  flight,  he  intreated  him  to  return  rather  to  Jerufalem, 
and  endeavour  to  frullrate  the  men  Cures  which  (hould  be 
propofed  by  Ahitophel.  When  Abfalom  was  come  to  Je¬ 
rufalem,  he  delired  Ahitophel  to  deliberate  with  his  other 
counfellors  upon  the  meafures  which  were  proper  for  him 
to  take.  Ahitophel  adviled  him  in  the  firfl  place  to  abufe 
his  father’s  concubines ;  fo  that,  when  his  party  (hould  un- 
derftand  that  he  had  di'lhonoured  his  father  in  this  manner, 
they  might  conclude  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  and  therefore  efpoufe  his  interefl  more  refolute- 
Jy.  A  tent,  therefore,  being  prepared  for  this  purpofe 
upon  the  terrace  of  the  king’s  palace,  Abfalom,  in  the 
fight  of  all  Ifrael,  lay  with  his  father’s  concubines.  The 
next  thing  Ahitophel  propofed  was  in  the -terms  folio w- 
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ing:  “  Let  me  now  choofe  out  12,000  mefl,  and  I  will 
arife  and  purfue  after  David  this  night,  and  I  will  come 
upon  him  while  he  is  weary  and  weak-handed,  and  I  will 
make  him  afraid,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with  him 
(hall  flee,  and  I  will  finite  the  king  only  ;  and  I  will  bring 
back  all  the  people  unto  thee;  th£  man  whom  thou  feek- 
eft  is  as  if  all  returned  ;  fo  all  the  people  fhall  be  in  peace.’* 
This  advice  was  very  agreeable  to  Abfalom.  However, 
Abfalom  deiired  Hufhai  to  be  called,  to  give  his  opinion. 
Flufhai  being  come,  and  hearing  what  advice  Ahitophel 
had  given,  faid,  “  The  counfel  which  Ahitophel  has  giv¬ 
en  is  not  good  at  this  time ;  what,  for  the  prefent,  in  my 
opinion,  may  do_better,  is  this  :  Let  all  Ilrael  be  gathered 
unto  thee,  from  Dan  even  to  Beerfheba,  as  the  fand  that 
is  by  the  fea  for  multitude,  and  put  thyfelf  in  the  midlt 
of  them;  that  wherever  David  is,  we  may  fall  upon  him, 
and  overwhelm  him  with  our  numbers,  as  the  dew  fall— 
eth  upon  the  ground.”  This  laft  advice,  being  more 
agreeable  to  Abfalom,  was  preferred;  upon  which  Ahi¬ 
tophel  faddled  his  afs,  went  to  his  houfe  at  Gillo,  hanged 
himfelf,  and  was  buried  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

AHMELLA.y!  in  botany.  See  Bidens. 

AHOLIBAH  and  Aholah,  are  two  feigned  names 
made  ufe  of  by  Ezekiel,  xxiii.  4.  to  denote  the  two  king¬ 
doms  of  Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aholibah  are 
reprefented  as  two  lifters  of  Egyptian  extraction.  Aho¬ 
lah  (lands  for  Samaria,  and  Aholibah  for  Jerufalem.  The 
firfl  fignifies  a  tent ;  and  the  fecond,  my  tent  is  in  her .  They 
both  proftituted  themfelves  to  the  Egyptians  and  Aflyri- 
ans,  in  imitating  their  abominations  and  idolatries :  for 
which  reafon  they  were  abandoned  to  thofe  very  people 
for  whom  they  had  (hewn  fo  paflionate  and  fo  impure  an 
affection  ;  they  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced 
to  the  fevered  fervitude. 

AHOUAI,/!  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
the  Cerbera. 

A-HULL,  adv.  in  fea-language,  the  fituation  of  a  (hip 
when  all  her  fails  are  furled  on  account  of  the  violence  of 
the  dorm,  and  when,  having  laftied  her  helm  on  the  lee- 
fide,  (he  lies  nearly  with  her  fide  to  the  wind  and  fea,  her 
head  being  fomew  hat  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

AHUN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  Upper  Marche  and 
generality  of  Moulins,  and  is  a  yoyal  jurifdiCtion.  It  is 
Seated  on  the  river  Creufe,  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gue- 
ret,  thirty  north-eart  of  Lomages,  and  thirty-five  fouth- 
eaft  of  Moulines.  Lat.  49.  5.  N.  Ion.  2.  8.  E. 

AHUYS,  a  town  of  Sweden.  It  is  (mall,  but  very 
ftrong  by  its  fituation,  and  has  a  good  port.  It  is  in  the 
principality  of  Gothland,  in  the  territory  of  Bleckingy, 
near  the  Baltic  Sea,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Chriftian- 
ftadt.  Lat.  56.  20.  N.  Ion.  14.  10.  E. 

AI,  anciently  a  town  in  Judea,  to  the  north  of  Jericho, 
called  Aiva.  by  Jofephus,  and  the  inhabitants  Ainatoe.  Jo- 
fhua  having  fent  a  detachment  of  3000  men  againft:  Ai, 
God  permitted  them  to  be  repulfed  on  account  of  Achan’s 
fin,  who  had  violated  the  anathema  pronounced  againft; 
the  city  of  Jericho.  But  after  the  expiation  of  this  of¬ 
fence,  God  commanded  Joftiua  to  march  with  the  -whole 
army  of  the  Ifraelites  againft  Ai,  and  treat  this  city  and 
the  kingdom  thereof  as  he  had  treated  Jericho,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  gave  the  plunder  of  the  town  to  the 
people.  Joftnia  lent  by  night  30,000  men  to  lie  in  ambufh 
behind  Ai ;  having  firfl  well  infiruCted  thofe  who  had  the 
command  of  them  in  what  they  were  to  do;  and  the  next 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  marched  againft  the  city  with 
the  remainder  of  his  army.  The  king  of  Ai,  perceiving 
them,  fallied  haftily  out  of  the  town  with  all  his  people, 
and  fell  upon  the  forces  of  the  Ifraelites,  who  upon  the 
firfl  onfet  fled,  as  if  they  had  beer,  under  fome  great  tef- 
ror.  As  foon  as  Joftnia  law  the  enemy  all  out  of  the  gates, 
lie  raifed  his  Afield  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  which  was  the 
(ignal  given  to  the  ambufeade;  whereupon  they  immedi¬ 
ately  entered  the  place,  which  they  found  without  de¬ 
fence,  and  fet  fire  to  it.  The  people  of  Ai,  perceiving  the 
fmoke  afeending,  were  w  lling  to  return,  but  discovered 
3 1  thofe 
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thofe  who  had  fet  fire  to  tlie  city  in  their  rear,  while  Jo- 
fhua  and  thofe  who  were  with  him,  turning  about,  fell  up¬ 
on  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  The  king  was  taken 
alive,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

AJ  ALON,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  one  of  the  Le- 
vitical.  Another  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  whole  val¬ 
ley  Jofluia  commanded  the  moon  to  Hand  ftili,  being  then 
in  her  decreal'e,  and  confeqttently  to  be  feen  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  fun. 

AJAN,  a  coaft  and  country  of  Africa,  has  the  river 
Quilmanci  on  the  fouth  ;  the  mountains  from  which  that 
river  fprings,  on  the  welt ;  Abyffinia  or  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Straight  of  Babelmandel,  on  the  north ;  and  the  Ealtern 
or  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  ealt.  The  coaft  abounds  w  ith  all 
necelfaries  of  life,  and  has  plenty  of  very  good  horfes. 
The  kings  of  Ajan  are  often  at  war  with  the  emperor  ot 
the  Abyllinians;  and  all  the  prifoners  they  take  they  tell 
to  the  merchants  of  Cambaya,  thofe  of  Aden,  and  other 
Arabs,  who  come  to  trade  in  their  harbours,  and  give 
them  in  exchange,  coloured  cloths,  glafs-beads,  railins, 
and  dates;  for  which  they  alfo  take  back,  belides  Haves, 
gold  and  ivory.  The  whole  fea-coaft,  from  Zanguebar  to 
the  Straight  of  Babelmandel,  is  called  the  coaft  of  Ajan  ; 
and  a  conliderable  part  of  it  is  ftyled  the  Dcfert-coaft. 

AJ  AX,  the  fon  of  Oileus,  was  one  of  the  principal  ge¬ 
nerals  that  went  to  the  liege  of  Troy.  He  ravilhed  Caf- 
fandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  even  in  the  temple  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  where  Ihe  thought  to  have  found  fanctuary.  It  is 
Xaid,  he  made  a  ferpent  of  fifteen  feet  long  fo  familiar  with 
him,  that  it  ate  at  his  table,  and  followed  him  like  a  dog. 
The  Locrians  had  a  lingular  veneration  for  his  memory. 

Ajax,  the  fon  of  Telamon,  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the 
moll  valiant  general  among  the  Greeks  at  the  liege  of 
Troy.  Pie  commanded  the  troops  of  Salamis,  and  per¬ 
formed  many  great  actions,  of  which  we  have  an  account- 
in  the  Iliad,  in  Diciys  Cretenfi s,  and  in  the  twenty-third 
hook  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphol'es.  He  was  fo  enraged  that 
the  arms  of  Achilles  w'ere  adjudged  to  UlylTes,  that  lie 
immfcdiately  became  mad.  The  Greeks  paid  great  ho¬ 
nours  to  him  after  his  death,  and  erefted  a  magnificent 
monument  to  his  memory  upon  the  promontory  of  Rhe- 
tium. 

Ajax,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  furious  kind  of  dance,  in  life 
among  the  Grecians;  intended  to  reprelent  the  madnefs 
of  that  hero  after  his  defeat  by  UlylTes,  to  whom  the 
Greeks  had  given  the  preference  in  his'  conteft  for  Achil¬ 
les’s  arms.  Lucian,  in  his  Treatife  of  Dancing,  fpeaks  of 
dancing  the  ajax.  There  was  alfo  an  annual  feaft  called 
ajantia,  etiafleta,  confecrated  to  that  prince,  and  obferved 
with  great  folemnity  in  the  ifland  of  Salamis,  as  well  as  in 
Attica;  where,  in  memory  of  the  valour  of  Ajax,  a  bier 
was  expofed,  fet  out  with  a  complete  fet  of  armour. 

AJAZZO,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  illand  of  Corfica,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  with  a  bifiiop’s  fee.  Lat.  41.40.  Ion. 
36.  35- 

Aja/.zo,  a  fea-port  town  of  Natolia,  in  the  province 
of  Car-amania,  anciently  Silelia,  feated  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  thirty  miles  north  of  Antioch,  and  fifty 
weft  of  Aleppo,  where  the  city  of  Ilfus  anciently  flood, 
and  near  which  Alexander  fought  his  fecond  battle  with 
Darius.  Lat.  37.  o.  Ion.  33.  10. 

AICHSTAT,  a  town, of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  and 
capital  of  a  bifiiopric  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  a  curious  and  highly -valuable  piece  of  workman- 
fhip,  called  the  Sun  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  is  in 
the  church.  It  is  of  maily  gold,  of  great  weight,  and  is 
enriched  with  350  diamonds,  1400  pearls,  250  rubies,  and 
other  precious  ftones.  This  place  is  moderately  large, 
and  feated  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Altmul,  ten  miles  north 
of  Newburgh,  and  thirty-feven  fouth  of  Nuremberg. 
I.at.  49.  o.  N.  Ion.  11.  10.  E.  The  bifiiopric  is  forty-five 
ipiles  in  length  and  feventeen  in  breadth;  and  the  bidiop 
i  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Mayence  or  Mentz. 
AICUROUS,/  a  fpecies  of  parrot.  See  Psittacus. 
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To  AID,  v.  a.  [aider,  Fr.  from  adjutare,  Lat.]  To  help; 
to  fupport ;  to  fuccour : 

By  the  loud  trumpet,  which  our  courage  aids , 

We  learn  that  fbund  as  well  as  fenfe  perfuades. 

Rofcommon. 

Aid,/.  Kelp;  fupport.  The  perfon  that  gives  help  or 
fupport;  a  helper;  auxiliary. — Thou  haft  faid,  It  is  not 
good  that  man  fliould  be  alone;  let  us  make  unto  him  an 
aicl,- like  unto  himfelf.  Tobit,  viii.  6. 

AIDAB,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Abaffia,  in  Africa, 
opposite  to  Giodda;  from  hence  great  numbers  of  Africans 
take  dripping  to  vilit  Mecca. 

A1DAN,  king  of  Scotland.  His  father  Goran  was 
murdered  by  confpirators,  in  the  year  535,  at  which  time 
this  prince  was  very  young.  Eugenius,  nephew  to  the 
laft  king,  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  The  queen  dowager 
took  the  firft  opportunity  of  quitting  the  kingdom,  and  re¬ 
tiring,  with  her  two  fons,  Reginans  and  Aidan,  into  Ire¬ 
land  ;  the  latter  being  then  about  feven  years  of  age.. . 
They  were  very  kindly  received  by  Tauthalius  the  reign¬ 
ing  king;  and  the  queen,  and  her  eldeft  fon,  died  there. 
Aidan  continued  there  forty-eight  years,  great  part  of 
which  time  Eugenius  reigned;  and  after  him  his  brother 
Congallus,  \\  ho,  being  conlcious  of  the  wrong  done  to  the 
right  heir  of  the  crown,  ordered  Aidan  to  be  brought 
home,  which  was  undertaken  and  performed  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  St.  Columb.  But,  on  their  arrival  in  Scotland, 
they  were  informed  the  king  was  dead,  and  that  his  bro¬ 
ther  Kennatillus  was  by  the  Scots  put  in  poftetTion  of  the 
throne.  After  the  burial  of  the  deceafed  prince,  Columb 
went  to  court  with  Aidan ;  and,  to  the  furprife  of  all  peo¬ 
ple,  was  received  by  the  new  king  with  much  kindnefs 
and  refpebt,  he  telling  Aidan,  he  fliould  aflift  him  in  go¬ 
verning  the  kingdom,  which  would  become  his  very  fliort- 
ly,  to  whom  of  right  it  pertained.  The  king,  being  old 
and  infirm,  died  foon  after,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Aidan, 
according  to  Boetius,  in  the  year  578.  Aidan  went  into 
Galloway,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  and  fuppref- 
fed  certain  robbers  who  had  infefted  that  country,  and 
committed  great  outrages  in  it;  and  he  inftituted  annual 
allizes  there,  at  Lochabcr,  and  Caithnefs.  But  fome  of 
the  young  nobility,  quarrelling  at  a  hunting  match,  fud- 
denly  interrupted  thefie  works  of  peace.  This  affray,  end¬ 
ing  in  bloodfhed,  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  retire  into  the 
dominions  of  the  Britifh  king.  Aidan,  in  virtue  of  a  trea¬ 
ty  with  this  prince,  often  demanded  them,  and  was  con- 
ftantly  refuted.  Incetifed  at  this  treatment,  lie  entered 
his  country,  took  a  great  number  prifoners,  and  carried 
off  a  quantity  of  cattle.  Brudeus,  refenting  this,  made  an 
attack  upon  Galloway,  and  did  much  mifehief.  At  length 
a  general  engagement  enfued  :  the  Pidts  were  routed  with 
great  daughter ;  the  Scots  loft  a  number  of  men,  and 
amongft  them  Arthur  the  king’s  fon.  St.  Columb,  hear¬ 
ing  of  this  war,  came  to  the  king,  and  charged  him  with 
fiievving  too  much  willingnefs  to  died  blood  ;  this  made  fo 
flrong  an  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  the  prince,  that  he 
would  not  fuffer  this  excellent  man  to  depart  till  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  negociate  a  peace,  which  he  executed  with 
great  fuccefs.  But,  fome  frefh  difturbances  arifing,  a 
pitched  battle  enfued  ;  and  the  Saxons  and  Pifts,  after  an 
obftinate  engagement,  were  totally  routed.  He  reigned 
quietly  after  this  for  about  eleven  years,  when  Ethelfrid 
prevailed  on  the  Pifts  to  renew  the  war.  Aidan,  though 
very  old,  marched  to  the  place  where  he  expected  the  Bri- 
tifli  army  to  have  joined  him  ;  but  his  allies  failing,  gave 
his  enemies  fuch  an  advantage  over  him,  that  they  cut  to 
pieces  the  chief  of  his  forces;  the  king  himfelf  had  a 
narrow  efcape.  The  fall  of  Theobald,  the  king’s  bro¬ 
ther,  proves  this  to  have  been  a  hard-fought  battle :  the 
confeq.uences  of  which,  and  the  news  of  the  death  of  St. 
Columb,  haftened  the  end  of  the  good  old  king,  and  brought 
him  to  the  grave  in  the  year  606,  at  the  age  ol  feventy- 
eight.  He  reigned  thirty-two  years. 

Aid  an, 
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Aidan,  in  the  feventh  century,  wasbiffiop  of  Lindis- 
farne,  or  Holy  Ifland,  and  was  originally  a  monk  in  the 
monaftery  of  Hii,  or  Jona,  one  of  the  illands  of  the  Hebri¬ 
des.  At  the  requeft  of  Ofwald,  king  of  Northumberland, 
he  came  into  England  in  the  year  634,  and  undertook  to 
inftrudt  that  prince’s  fubjedts  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  Ofwald  was  (lain  in  battle,  and  Aidan 
continued  to  govern  the  church  of  Northumberland,  un¬ 
der  his  fuccelTors,  Ofwin  and  Ofwi,  till  Ofwin  was  trea- 
cheroufly  murdered,  and  Aidan  l'urvived  him  but  twelve 
days  ;  he  fat  fixteen  years,  and  died  in  Augufl,  651. 

AIDANCE,/!  Help;  fupport:  a  word  little  ufed. 

AIDANT,  adj.  [aidant,  Fr.]  Helping;  helpful:  not 
in  ufe. 

A  ID-DE-CAMP,  f.  in  military  affairs,  an  officer  em¬ 
ployed  to  receive  and  carry  the  orders  of  a  general. 

AIDER,  f.  He  that  brings  aid  or  help;  a  helper;  an 
ally. 

AIDLESS,  adj.  [from  aid  and  le/s,  an  infeparable  par¬ 
ticle.]  Helplefs;  unfupported  ;  undefended. 

AID-PRAYER,  f.  in  law,  is  a  word  made  ufe  of  in 
pleading,  for  a  petition  in  court  to  call  in  help  from  ano¬ 
ther  perfon  that  hath  an  filtered  in  the  thing  contefled. 
As  tenant  for  life,  being  impleaded,  may  pray  in  aid  him 
in  the  reverfion;  that  is,  defire  the  court  that  he  may  be 
called  by  writ,  to  allege  what  he  thinks  proper  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  right  of  the  perfon  calling  him,  and  of  his 
own.  F.  N.  B. 

AIDS,  /!  inlaw,  were  originally  mere  benevolences, 
granted  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  diffrefs  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  they  grew  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of  difcretio.n.  Thefe 
aids  were  principally  three  : — x.  To  ranfom  the  lord’s  per¬ 
fon,  if  taken  prifoner.  2.  To  make  the  lord’s  elded  Ton  a 
knight.  3 .  To  marry  the  lord’s  elded  daughter,  by  giving 
a  fuitable  portion.  The  aids  for  making  the  elded  fon  a 
knight,  and  for  marrying  the  elded  daughter,  were  fixed 
by  adt  of  parliament  at  20s.  being  the  fuppofed  twentieth 
part  of  every  knight’s  fee.  The  aid  for  ranfoming  the 
lord’s  perfon  was  in  its  nature  uncertain  and  incapable  of 
being  afcertained.  2  Blackjl.  64. 

Aids,  in  the  manege,  are  the  fame  with  what  fome  wri¬ 
ters  call  chcrijhings,  and  ufed  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  cor¬ 
rections.  The  inner  heel,  inner  leg,  inner  rein,  &c.  are 
called  inner  aids  ;  as  the  outer  heel,  outer  leg,  outer  rein, 
See .  are  called  outer  aids. 

A1GHENDALE,  f.  the  name  of  a  liquid  meafure  ufed 
in  Lancalhire,  containing  feven  quarts. 

ATGLE,  a  bailiwick  in  the  territory  of  Romand,  in 
Switzerland,  confids  of  mountains  and  valleys,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  the  Aigle  and  Rex.-  Through  thefe 
is  the  great  road  from  Vallais  into  Italy.  When  we  pals 
by  Villencuve,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Gene¬ 
va,  we  enter  into  a  deep  valley  three  miles  wide,  border¬ 
ed  on  one  lide  with  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  on  the 
other  with  thofe  of  Savoy,  croffed  by  the  river  Rhone. 
Six  miles  from  thence  we  meet  with  Aigle,  a  large  town, 
feated  on  a  wide  part  of  the  valley,  where  are  vineyards, 
fields,  and  meadows.  The  governor’s  cadle  is  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  that  overlooks  the  town,  and  has  a  lofty  marble  tow¬ 
er.  This  government  has  nine  large  parifltes  ;  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts,  Aigle,  Bex,  Olon,  and  Ormont. 
Tins  lad  is  among  the  mountains,  and  joins  to  Rougemont. 
It  is  a  double  valley,  abounding  in  padure-lands.  Ivor- 
na,  in  the  didriCt  of  Aigle,  was  in  part  buried  by  the  fall 
of  a  mountain,  occafioned  by  an  earthquake,  in  1584. 

Aigle,  a  imall  town,  in  France,  in  Upper  Normandy, 
twenty-three-miles  from  d’Evereux,  and  thirty-eight  from 
Rouen.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  has  fix 
gates,  three  fuburbs,  and  three  parifltes.  It  trades  in 
corn,  toys,  and  more  particularly  in  needles  and  pins. 
Lat.  48.35.  N.  Ion.  1.5.  E. 

A IGU  ESC  AU  DES,  a  place  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  remarkable  for  a  warm  fpring,  the  wa¬ 
ders  of  which  are  oily,  faponaceous,  and  fpirituous;  they 
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have  a  foetid  fmell,  and  are  ufed  both  outwardly  and  in¬ 
wardly. 

AIGUEMORTES,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  It  formerly  flood  near  the  fea,  and 
had  a  harbour  ;  but  this  is  choaked  up,  and  the  fea  has  re¬ 
tired  two  French  leagues  from  the  town,  leaving  it  in  a 
morafs.  Lat.  43.  34.  N.  Ion.  4.  3.  E. 

AIGUII.LON,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  province 
of  Guienne,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Garonne 
and  Lot. 

AIGU1SCE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  crofs  with  its  four 
ends  dtarpened,  but  To  as  to  terminate  in  obtnfe  angles. 
It  differs  from  the  crofs  fitchee,  in  as  much  as  the  latter 
tapers  by  degrees  to  a  point,  and  the  former  only  at  the 
ends. 

AIGULET,/!  [ aigulet ,  Fr.]  A  point  with  tags;  points 
of  gold  at  the  end  of  fringes. 

To  AIL,  v.  a.  [ eglan ,  Sax.  to  be  troublefome.]  To  pain ; 
to  trouble  ;  to  give  pain. — And  the  angel  of  God  called 
to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  faid  unto  her.  What  ailetk 
thee,  Hagar?  fear  not :  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad  where  he  is.  Gen.  xxi.  17. —  It  is  ufed  in  a  fenfe  lefs 
determinate  for  to  afieft  in  any  manner;  as,  Something 
ails  me  that  I  cannot  fit  dill ;  What  ails  the  man  that  l>e 
laughs  without  reafon  ?  To  feel  pain  ;  to  be  incommo¬ 
ded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  word  is  never  ufed  but 
with  fome  indefinite  term,  or  the  word  nothing-,  as,  What 
ails  him  ?  What  does  he  ail?  He  ails  fomething ;  he  ails  no¬ 
thing.  Something  ails  him;  nothing  ails  him.  Thus  wre  ne¬ 
ver  fay,  A  fever  ails  him,  or  He  ails  a  fever,  or  ufe  defi¬ 
nite  terms  with  this  verb. 

An.,/.  A  difeafe. 

AILAH,  thought  to  be  the  Elath  mentioned  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  a  fmall  town  of  Arabia  Petriea,  on  one  of  the  north 
bays  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  road  which  the  pilgrims 
take  from  Egypt  to  Mecca. 

AH.  ANT  HUS,  f.  [from  the  Amboina  name  Aylanto , 
which  dignifies  the  tree  of  heaven ;  To  called  from  its  lof¬ 
ty  growth.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  monoe- 
cia  clafs,  but  placed  by  Schreber  in  the  dioecia  decandria 
clafs.  The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male.  Calyx:  pe- 
rianthium  one-leafed,  five-parted,  very  fmall.  Corolla: 
petals  five,  lanceolate,  acute,  convolute  at  the  bade,  fpread- 
ing.  Stamina;  filaments  ten,  compreffed,  the  length  of 
the  corolla;  antherae  oblong,  verfatile.  II.  Female.  Ca¬ 
lyx:  as  in  the  male,  permanent.  Corolla:  as  in  the  male. 
Pidillum:  germs  3 — 5,  curved  inwards ;  flyles  lateral; 
fligmas  capitate.  Pericarpium  :  capfules  as  many  as  there 
are  germs,  compreffed,  membranaceous,  fabre-fliaped, 
acute,  on  one  of  the  edges  emarginate.  Seeds:  folitary, 
lens-lhaped,  bony,  clofe  to  the  emarginature.  III.  Her¬ 
maphrodite.  Calyx:  as  in  the  male  and  female.  Corolla: 
as  in  the  male.  Stamina :  filaments  two  or  three,  as  in  the 
male.  Pidillum,  pericarpium,  and  feed,  as  in  the  female." 
— EJfential  CharaEler.  Male.  Calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla 
five-petalled  ;  flamina  ten.  Female.  Calyx  and  corolla  as. 
in  the  male  ;  germs  3 — 5  ;  flyles  lateral  ;  pericarpium 
membranaceous,  one-feeded.  Hermaphrodite.  Calyx  and 
corolla  as  in  the  male;  flamina  2 — 3. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  which  is  called  ailantlnis  glan- 
dulofa,  or  tall  ailanthus.  This  tree  rifes  with  a  flraight 
trunk  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  the  bark  is  grey, 
flightly  furrowed,  and  has  white  marks  on  it;,  the  young 
twigs  are  covered  with  a  fine  velvet  down.  Leaves  large, 
fmooth,  alternate,  unequally  pinnate,  difpofed  horizontal¬ 
ly.  Flowers  very  numerous  ;  they  exhale  a  difagreeablc 
odour.  The  alianthus  grows  very  fad  in  our  climate  ;  and, 
being  a  handfome  tree  riling  to  a  conliderable  height,  is 
proper  for  ornamental  plantations.  The  wood  is  hard, 
heavy,  gloffy  like  fat  tin,  and  fufceptible  of  a  very  fine  po- 
liffi.  "  Before  the  fructification  was  known,  this  tree  puffed 
for  a  fpecies  of  rhus ;  and  it  is  memorable  among  us  for 
the  difpute  it  occafioned  between  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Philofophical  Traniaitions. 
The  latter  contended  that  this  tree  was  the  faji-no  ki,  or 
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fpurious  varnifh-tree  of  the  Japanefe  :  but  it  is  clear  that 
lie  was  miftaken  ;  for  the  leaves  of  that  tree  are  entire, 
and  have  none  of  thole  Angular  glands  which  are  found 
in  this ;  nor  does  the  ailanthus  yield  any  juice.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  China;  and  was  firlt  railed  in  England  by  Mr. 
Miller  and  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Efq.  about  the  year 
1751,  from  feeds  fent  over  by  Father  d’lncarville.  With 
us  it  has  hitherto  produced  only  male  flowers;  at  Paris 
and  Leyden  it  has  borne  female  flowers  and  fruit,  but  the 
fruit  has  not  ripened.  Some  years  it  bears  only  male  flow¬ 
ers;  but  about  twice  in  ten  years  it  has  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers,  in  France. 

AILE,  f  [of  the  French  aieul,  avus,  a  grandfather.]  In 
law,  is  a  writ  that  lies,  where  a  man’s  grandfather,  or  great 
grandfather  (called  befaile ),  being  feized  of  lands  and  te¬ 
nements  in  fee-fimple  on  the  day  that  he  died,  a  flranger 
abateth  or  entereth  the  fame  day,  and  dilpolfelles  the  heir 
-of  his  inheritance.  F.  N.  B. 

AILIN G^part.  adj.  Sickly;  full  of  complaints. 

AILMENT, f.  Pain;  difeafe. 

AILMER,  or  TEthelmare,  earl  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonfhire,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edgar.  It  is  not  known  of 
what  family  he  was.  His  authority  and  riches  were  great, 
and  fo  alfo  was  his  piety.  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Cerne, 
in  Dorfetlhire ;  and  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  Ead- 
wald,  the  brother  of  St.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  who  had 
lived  a  hermit  in  that  country,  near  the  Silver  Well,  as 
they  called  it,  that,  with  the  ailiftanceof  archbifliop  Dun- 
ftan,  he  tranflated  his  relics  to  the  old  church  of  Cerne. 

AILRED,  or  Eelred,  abbot  of  Revefby  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  He  was  born 
in  1109,  of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  in  Scotland  with 
Henry  the  fon  of  king  David.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  became  a  monk  of  the  Ciitertian  order,  in  the  monaf- 
tery  of  Revefby,  of  which  he  afterwards  was  made  abbot. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  January  1166,  agtd  57,  and  was 
buried  in  his  monaftery.  “  He  was  (fays  I.eland)  in  great 
elleem  during  his  life ;  celebrated  for  the  miracles  wrought 
after  his  death  ;  and  admitted  into  the  catalogue  of  faints.” 
His  principal  work  is  the  Speculum  Ckaritatis.  I.eland, 
B  ile,  and  Pits,  mention  feveral  manuferipts  of  his  writing, 
which  never  were  publiflied. 

AILS  A,  an  infulated  rock  on  the  weflern  coaft  of  Scot¬ 
land,  between  the  fhores  of  Airihire  and  Cantire.  It  is 
two  miles  in  circumference  at  the  bafe,  is  acceflible  only 
at  one  place,  and  rifes  to  a  great  height  in  a  pyramidical 
form.  A  few  goats  and  rabbits  fubiift  among  the  fhort 
grafs  and  furze  ;  but  the  importance  of  tire  rock  confifls 
in  the  great  variety  and  boundlefs  numbers  of  birds,  by 
which  it  is  frequented,  particularly  the  gannets  or  folan- 
geefe,  whofe  young  are  ufed  at  the  bed  tables,  and  bring 
a  good  price.  Other  birds  are  caught  for  their  feathers. 
The  depth  of  water  around  the  bale  is  from  feven  to  for¬ 
ty-eight  fathoms.  It  is  furrounded  with  excellent  banks, 
well  flocked  with  cod  and  other  white  fifli. 

To  AIM,  v.n.  [It  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  efmer,  to 
point  at.]  To  endeavour  to  ftrjke  writh  a  miflive  weapon  ; 
to  direft  towards  ;  with  the  particle  at: 

Aim’Jl  thou  at  princes,  all  amaz’d  they  faid.  Pope. 
To  point  the  view,  or  direct  the  fleps  towards  any  thing  ; 
to  tend  towards ;  to  endeavour  to  reach  or  obtain  :  with  to 
formerly,  now  only  with  at. — Religion  tends  to  the  eafe 
and  pleafure,  the  peace  and  tranquillity,  of  our  minds, 
which  all  the  wifdom  of  the  world  did  always  aim  at,  as 
the  utmoft  felicity  of  this  life.  Tillotfon. 

To  Aim,  v.  a.  To  direft  the  miflile  weapon;  more  par¬ 
ticularly  taken  for 'the  aft  of  pointing  the  weapon  by  the 
eye,  before  its  difmiflion  from  the  hand. 

Aim,/  The  direftion  of  a  miflile  weapon.  The  point 
to  which  the  thing  thrown  is  directed.  In  a  figurative 
fenfe,  a  purpofe;  a  fcheme;  an  intention;  adefign: 

But  fee  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  croft, 

And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lofl.  Pope. 
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The  objeft  of  a  defign ;  the  thing  after  which  any  one 
endeavours.  Conjecture ;  guefs. 

There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  men’s  lives, 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas’d  ; 

The  which  obferv’d,  a  man  may  prophefy, 

With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things.  Shakefpcare. 

AINSWORTH  (Dr.  Henry),  an  eminent  nonconformifl: 
divine,  who,  abourthe  year  1590,  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
among  the  Brownifts;  which  drew  upon  him  fuch  trou¬ 
bles,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Holland,  and  became 
minifterofa  church  at  Arnflerdam.  His  lkill  in  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  and  his  excellent  Annotations  on  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Scriptures,  which  are  frill  highly  efleemed,  gained  him 
great  reputation.  His  learned  produftions  were  efleemed 
even  by  his  adverfaries,  who,  while  they  refuted  his  ex¬ 
travagant  tenets,  yet  paid  a  proper  deference  to  his  abili¬ 
ties.  But  nothing  could  have  effect  upon  him,  or  make 
him  return  home:  fo  he  died  in  exile.  His  death  was 
fudden,  and  not  without  llifpicion  of  violence :  for  it  is 
reported,  that,  having  found  a  diamond  of  great  value,  he 
advertifed  it ;  and  when  the  owner,  who  was  a  Jew,  came 
to  demand  it,  he  offered  him  any  gratuity  lie  would  de¬ 
fire.  Ainfworth,  though  poor,  requefled  only  of  the 
Jew,  that  he  would  procure  him  a  conference  with  fome 
of  his  rabbis  upon  the  prophefies  of  the  Old  Teflament 
relating  to  the  Mefliah,  which  the  Jew  promifed;  but,  not 
having  intereflto  obtain  fuch  a  conference,  it  was  thought 
that  he  contrived  to  get  Ainfworth  poifoned.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  perfon  of  profound  learning,  and  deeply 
read  in  the  works  of  the  rabbis.  He  had  a  flrong  under- 
flanding,  quick  penetration,  and  Wonderful  diligence. 
He  publiflied  occafionally  feveral  treatifes,  many  of  which 
made  a  great  noife  in  the  word. 

Ainsworth  (Robert),  born  at  Woodyale  in  Lanca- 
fliirein  1660,  was  mailer  of  a  boarding-fehool  at  Bethnal- 
green,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Hackney,  near  Lon¬ 
don.  After  acquiring  a  moderate  fortune,  he  retired, 
and  lived  privately  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1743.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  beft  La¬ 
tin  and  Englifh  Dictionary  extant:  he  publiflied  it  in 
quarto,  1736;  and  in  1732,  the  fourth  edition,  underthe 
care  of  Dr.  Ward  of  Grefham  college,  and  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Younge,  was  enlarged  to  two  vols.  folio.  He  had 
a  turn  for  Latin  and  Englifh  poetry,  as  well  as  for  anti¬ 
quities  ;  and  fome  fingle  Angle  poems  of  his  have  been 
printed  in  each  of  thofe  languages.  He  died  at  London 
the  4th  of  April  1743,  aged- eighty-three  years,  and  was 
buried,  according  to  his  own  defire,  at  Poplar. 

AIR,  /  [azV,  Fr.  a'er,  Lat.]  The  element  encompaf- 
flng  the  terraqueous  globe.  See  Aerology.  Theftateof 
the  air;  or  the  air  confidered  with  regard  to  health.  Air 
in  motion ;  a  fmall  gentle  wind  : 

Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  ofiers  play. 

And  Albion’s  cliffs  refound  the  rural  lay.  Pope. 

Scent ;  vapour.  Blaft ;  peftilential  vapour. — Stinks  which 
the  noflrils  ftraight  abhor  are  not  the  moft  pernicious,  but 
fuch  airs  as  have  fome  fimilitude  with  man’s  body ;  and  fo 
infinuate  themfelves,  and  betray  the  fpirits.  Bacon. — Any 
thing  light  or  uncertain  ;  that  is  as  light  as  air.  The  open 
weather;  air  unconfined.  Vent;  utterance;  emiflion  in¬ 
to  the  air.  Publication;  expofure  to  the  public  view  and 
knowledge. — I  am  forry  to  find  it  has  taken  air,  that  I 
have  fome  hand  in  thefe  papers.  The  mien,  or  manner  of 
a  perfon ;  the  look.  An  affefted  or  laboured  manner  or 
geflure  ;  as,  a  lofty  air,  a  gay  air.  Airs  in  horfemanfhip, 
denote  the  artificial  or  praftifed  motions  of  a  managed 
horfe. 

To  Air,  v.  a.  To  expofe  to  the  air;  to  open  to  the  air. 
— Fleas  breed  principally  of  ffraw  or  mats,  where  there 
hath  been  a  little  moifture,  or  the  chamber  and  bed-ftraw 
kept  clofe,  and  not  aired.  Bacon. — To  gratify,  by  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  open  air,  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. — As  I  was 
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airing  myfclf  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a 
profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human  life.  Ad- 
difon.^—T o  air  liquors;  to  warm  them  by  the  fire  :  a  term 
ufed  in  converfation.  To  breed  in  nefts.  In  this  fenfe, 
it  is  derived  from  aerie ,  a  neft.  It  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

Air,/,  in  medicine,  &c.  makes  one  of  the  fix  non-natu¬ 
rals. — From  obfervations  on  bleeding  in  rheumatifms,  and 
after  taking  cold,  it  is  evident  the  air  can  enter  with  all 
its  qualities,  and  vitiate  the  whole  texture  of  the  blood 
and  other  juices.. — From  the  palfies,  vertigoes,  and  other 
nervous  affeiftions,  caufed  by  damps,  mines,  See.  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  air  thus  qualified  can  relax  and  obftruft  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem.  And  from  the  colics,  fluxes, 
coughs,  and  confumptions,  produced  by  damp,  moift,  and 
nitrous,  air,  it  is  evident  it  can  corrupt  and  fpoil  the  no- 
bleft  organs  of  the  human  frame. 

Circulation  of  Air  in  Rooms.  To  render  the  circulation 
of  air  fenfible,  let  the  air  of  a  room  be  heated  by  a  ftrong 
fire,  whilftthe  air  of  a  contiguous  room  is  cold;  then  let 
the  door  between  thefe  two  rooms  be  opened,  in  which 
cafe  the  hotair  of  one  room,  being  lighter,  will  pafs  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  opening  of  the  door  into  the  cold 
room;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  cold  air  ot  the  other 
room,  being  heavier,  will  pafs  into  the  former  roomthrough 
the  lower  part  of  the  opening ;  accordingly,  it  will  be 
found,  that  applying  a  lighted  candle  at  the  top,  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  lower  part,  of  the  opening  between  the 
two  rooms,  a  ftrong  current  of  air  will  appear  to  pafs 
from  the  hot  into  the  cold  room  near  the  top;  a  contrary 
current  of  air  will  appear  to  pafs  from  the  latter  into  the 
former  room  near  the  lower  part  of  the  faid  opening ; 
whilft  in  the  middle  there  is  little  or  no  motion  at  all,  as 
may  be  clearly  perceived  by  the  direction  of  the  flame  of 
the  candle. 

It  is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  when  the  fire  is  lighted  in  a 
chimney,  a  ftrong  current  of  air  is  occafioned  to  enter  the 
room,  which  may  be  felt  by  applying  the  hand  near  the 
key- hole,  or  other  fuch  fmall  openings,  if  the  doors  and 
windows  are  fliut;  for  the  air  over  the  fire  being  heated 
becomes  lighter,  and  afeends  into  the  chimney,  confe- 
quently  other  colder  air  muft  fupply  its  place,  which  for¬ 
ces  its  way  through  all  the  fmall  openings  it  can  find. 
Were  a  room  with  a  fire  in  it  to  be  perfectly  clofed,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  chimney,  the  air  in  it  would  foon  become  un- 
vvholefome  for  refpiration,  and  the  fire  would  be  foonex- 
tinguifhed,  befides  other  inconveniences.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  thofe  perfons  miftake  who  expeft  to  keep  the 
air  of  a  room  fweetand  wholefome,  efpecially  forconvalef- 
cents,  by  accurately  flopping  all  the  fmalleft  openings  that 
admit  frefh  air.  When  the  current  of  air  that  enters  in, 
to  a  room  is  on  fome  fide  of  it  where  it  falls  immediately 
upon  the  perfons  who  fit  in  the  room,  then  it  may  be  of- 
fenfive,  efpecially  to  delicate  conftitutions.  In  that  cafe, 
fuch  opening  ftiould  be  clofed  :  but  at  the  fame  time  ano¬ 
ther  opening  ftiould  be  made,  for  admitting  frefh  air,  in 
a  more  convenient  part ;  for  a  circulation  of  air,  efpecial¬ 
ly  in  rooms,  where  a  fire  is  kept,  is  not  only  falutary  and 
ufeful,  but  abfolutely  neceirary. 

It  is  a.vulgar  error  among  many  people,  to  believe  that 
fire  purifies  the  contaminated  air,  by  deftroying  the  nox¬ 
ious  particles  mixed  with  it ;  and  for  this  reafon  they 
think,  that  the  fire  kept  in  a  room  where  the  air  is  tainted 
purifies  the  room,  by  rendering  the  air  in  it  again  fit  for 
refpiration.  Indeed,  a  fire  kept  in  a  room  or  apartment 
where  the  air  is  tainted,  as  is  the  cafe  with  hofpitals, 
gaols,  and  the  like,  does  certainly  purify  the  apartment, 
and  the  praftice  is  very  ufeful ;  but,  this  efteft  is  only 
becaufe  the  fire  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and 
dries  the  dampnefs  of  rooms,  furniture,  &c.  fo  that  it  is 
not  the  infe&ed  air  that  is  purified,  but  it  is  new,  frefh,  and 
wholefome  air,  that  by  the  aftion  of  the  fire  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  infefted  air;  which  infected  air,  being 
rarefied  by  the  heat,  has  been  expelled  from  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Fire  and  combuftion  in  general  is  fo  far  from  pu¬ 
rifying  contaminated  air,  that  it  attually  contaminates  a 
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prodigious  quantity  of  it  in  a  fliort  time ;  fo  that  not  only 
a  common  fire,  but  even  a  lighted  candle,  when  kept  in 
a  well-clofed  room,  wherein  the  external  air  has  not  ac- 
cefs,  inftead  of  purifying,  renders  the  air  of  that  room 
noxious. 

_A  method  has  been  lately  invented,  and  a  patent  ob¬ 
tained,  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Green,  of  Wandfworth,  near 
London,  for  warming  rooms  and  buildings  with  hot  air  of 
a  more  pure  quality  than  has  hitherto  been  ufed.  The 
principle  on  which  this  invention  is  founded  is  the  heat¬ 
ing  air,  for  the  purpofe  of  warming  buildings,  by  means 
of  hollow  veflels,  or  pipes,  immerfed  in  hot  water  or 
fleam,  whereby  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  avoided,  and 
the  air  remains  unburnt,  and  fit  for  refpiration,  “  For 
thispurpofe,”  fays  the  patentee,  “I  provide  a  boiler  made 
of  iron,  copper,  or  other  fit  materials,  with  a  cover  faf- 
tened  thereto.  Within  the  boiler  I  fix  a  hollow  veil'd  or 
worm,  and  fometimes  feveral  fuch  veflels  or  worms,  made 
of  lead,  copper,  earthen  ware,  or  other  proper  materials; 
and  into  each  of  thefe  hollow  veflels  or  worms  I  introduce 
the  external  or  open  air,  by  the  medium  of  a  pipe,  which 
I  make  to  pafs  through  a  convenient  part  of  the  boiler, 
firmly  foldered  or  cemented  into  it;  and  which  pipe  I 
communicate  with  the  faid  veflels  or  worms.  The  boiler 
may  be  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner  iaany  of  the  lower 
apartments,  or  other  convenient  part  of  the  houfe  or 
buildings;  or  it  may  be  fixed  behind  a  ftove  or  grate,  fo 
as  to  be  heated  by  means  of  a  common  fire,  in  any  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  lize  of  it  ftiould  be  regulated  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  building  propofed  to  be  warmed.  From  the 
hollow  veflels  or  worms,  pipes  are  fixed,  and  carried,  in  the 
molt  convenient  manner,  to  the  different  rooms,  or  parts 
of  the  buildings,  to  which  the  warm  air  is  to  be  convey¬ 
ed.  To  thefe  pipes  are  fixed  cocks  or  Aiders,  in  order  to 
admit,  or  prevent,  the  introduction  of  the  warm  air  into 
any  particular  room  or  place ;  and  in  fome  convenient  part 
of  the  pipes  I  place  a  fluffing  valve,  or  felf-atting  cock, 
to  prevent  the  burfting  of  the  boiler,  or  pipes,  by  the 
force  of  the  fleam.  The  boiler  being  in  part  filled  with 
water,  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace,  and  the  water  made 
to  boil,  or  brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  may  be 
found  neceirary ;  by  this  heat  the  air  contained  in  the  hol¬ 
low  veflels  or  worms  before-mentioned,  being  rarefied 
and  warmed,  will  afeend,  and  is  to  be  admitted,  by  means-’ 
of  the  above-mentioned  cocks  or  Aiders,  or  by  any  other 
convenient  mode,  into  the  feveral  apartments  to  be  warm¬ 
ed.  When  the  rooms  are  at  too  great  a  diflance  from  the 
boiler  to  be  warmed  by  Angle  pipes,  then,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  direftion  of  the  heat,  I  either  inclofe  the 
pipes,  through  which  the  warm  air  is  conveyed,  in  large 
pipes,  to  which  the  fleam  rifes  from  the  boiler,  or  I  in¬ 
troduce  the  warm  air  into  the  larger  and  the  fleam  into 
the  fmaller  pipes;  by  which  means  the  air-pipes  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  growing  cool  fo  foon  as  they  would  do  if  they 
were  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  open  air.  I  alfo  in  cer. 
tain  cafes,  where  I  judge  it  proper  and  more  convenient, 
place  my  air-veflel  or  worm  in  a  veflel  diftinft  from  the 
boiler,  but  ftill  having  a  communication  therewith  for 
the  fleam  from  the  boiler  to  pafs,  and  thus  heat  the  air- 
veflel  or  worm  by  means  of  fleam  only ;  by  the  above  pro- 
cefs  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  avoided,  and  the  air  re¬ 
mains  unburnt,  and  fit  for  refpiration.  The  patent  for 
this  invention  is  dated  Dec.  9,  1793. 

Air-balloons,  a  general  name  given  to  bags  of  any 
light  fubftance  filled  with  inflammable  air,  or  other  per¬ 
manently  elaflic  fluid,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  isconfidera- 
bly  lefs  than  that  of  common  atmofpheric  air.  The  eon- 
fequence  of  their  being  filled  in  this  manner  is,  that,  if  they 
are  of  any  conliderable  magnitude,  they  afeend  in  the  air 
to  an  amazing  height ;  and  will  not  only  afeend  in  this 
maimer  by  themfelves,  but  carry  up  along  with  them 
great  weights,  and  continue  to  rife  till  they  attain  an 
height  in  which  the  circumambient  air  is  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cific  gravity  with  themfelves.  In  this  fitnation  they  will 
either  float  or  be  driven  in  the  direftion  of  the  wind  or 
3  K  current 
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current  of  air  in  which  they  are  expofed,  remaining  in 
thefe  elevated  regions  till  the  fluid  efcapesby  the  burfting 
of  the  bags  from  the  fuperior  elafticity  of  tire  fluid,  or  by 
its  gradual  evaporation  through  the  pores  of  the  envelope. - 
The  hiftory,  principles,  &c.  of  thofe  machines  are  de¬ 
tailed  under  the  article  Aerostation  ;  in  addition  to 
which  we  (hall  now  give  the  following  particulars.  The 
firft  voyage  performed  in  an  air-balloon  in  England  was 
by  Vincent  Lunardi,  a  native  of  Italy,  who  afcended  from 
the  Artillery-ground  in  London,  on  the  15th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1784-  His  machine  was  made  of  oiled  filk,  painted  in 
alternate  (fripes  of  blue  and  red;  and  its  diameter  was 
thirty-three  feet.  From  a  net,  which  covered  about 
two-thirds  of  the  balloon,  forty-five  cords  defcended  to  a 
hoop  hanging  below  the  balloon,  to  which  the  gallery  was 
attached.  The  machine  had  no  valve;  and  its  neck, 
which  terminated  in  the  form  of  a  pear,  was  the  aperture 
through  which  the  inflammable  air  was  introduced,  and 
through  which  it  might  be  let  out.  The  balloon  was  fil¬ 
led  with  air  produced  from  zinc  by  means  of  diluted  vi¬ 
triolic  acid.  And  when  the  aeronaut  departed,  at  two 
o’clock,  he  took  up  w'ith  him  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  pigeon. 
After  throwing  out  fome  ballad,  to' clear  the  houfes,  he 
afcended  to  a  confiderable  height ;  and  the  diretlion  of 
his  potion  at  firft  was  north-weft  by  weft  ;  but,  as  the  bai- 
oon  rofe  higher,  it  came  into  another  current  of  air, 
which  carried  it  nearly  north.  In  the  courfe  of  his  voy¬ 
age  the  thermometer  w’as  as  low  as  twenty-nine  degrees, 
and  the  drops  of  water  which  had  collected  round  the  bal¬ 
loon  were  frozen.  About  half  after  three  he  defcended 
very  near  the  ground,  and  landed  the  cat,  which  was  al- 
moft  dead  with  cold:  then  rifing,  he  profecuted  his  voy¬ 
age,  till  at  ten  minutes  paft  four  o’clock  he  landed  near 
Ware  in  Hertfordfliire.  He  defcended  by  means  of  his 
oars  or  wings. 

-The  fecond  aerial  voyage  in  England,  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  profeflbr  of  anato¬ 
my  to  the  Royal  Academy,  being  the  firft  Englifliman 
who  afcended  with  an  aeroftatic  machine.  They  afcended 
at  Chelfea  the  16th  of  October,  at  nine  minutes  paft 
twelve  o’clock.  Mr.  Blanchard,  having  landed  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  at  about  fourteen  miles  from  Chelfea,  re-afcended 
alone,  and  finally  landed  near  Rom  fey  in  Hampfhire, 
about  feventy-five  miles  diftant  from  London,  having 
gone  nearly  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The 
wings  ufed  on  this  occafion  it  feems  produced  no  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Mr.  Blanchard  faid 
that  he  afcended  fo  high  as  to  feel,  a  great  difficulty  of 
breathing:  and  that  a  pigeon,  which  flew  away  from  the 
boat,  laboured  for  fome  time  to  fuftain  itfelf  with  its 
wings  in  the  rarefied  air,  but,  after  wandering  a  good 
while,  returned,  and  refted  on  the  fide  of  the  boat. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Mr.  Sadler,  an  ingenious 
tradefman  af  Oxford,  afcended  at  that  place  with  an  in¬ 
flammable-air  balloon  of  hi?  own  conftru6tion  and  filling. 
And  again  on  the  12th  of  the  fame  month  he  afcended  at 
Oxford,  and  floated  to  the  diftance  of  fourteen  miles  in 
feventeen  minutes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  near  fifty  miles 
an  hour. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1785,  a  Mr.  Harper  afcended 
at  Birmingham  w'ith  an  inflammable-air  balloon,  and  went 
to  the  diftance  of  fifty  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and 
fuffered  no  other  inconvenience  than  a  temporary  deafnefs, 
and  what  might  be  expedited  from  the  changes  of  wet  and 
cold.  The  thermometer  defcended  from  forty  to  twen¬ 
ty-eight  degrees. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  Mr.  Crofbie  afcended  at  Dub¬ 
lin  in  Ireland,  with  an  inflammable-air  balloon,  to  a  great 
height.  He  rofe  fo  rapidly  that  he  was  out  of  fight  in 
three  minutes  and  a  half.  By  fuddenly  opening  the  valve 
he  defcended  juft  at  the  edge  of  the  fea,  as  he  was  driving 
towards  the  channel,  being  unprovided  for  properly  paf- 
ling  over  to  England. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  Count  Zambeccari  and  Admi- 
wiiral  Sir  Edward  Vernon  afcended  at  London,  and  failed 
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to  Horfham  in  Suftex,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty-five  miles, 
in  lefs  than  an  hour.  The  voyage  proved  very  dangerous, 
owing  to  fome  of  the  machinery  about  the  valve  being 
damaged,  which  obliged  them  to  cut  open  fome  part  of 
the  balloon  when  they  were  about  two  miles  perpendicu¬ 
lar  height  above  the  earth,  the  barometer  having  fallen 
from  30-4  to  20.8  inches.  In  defeending  they  palled 
through  a  denfe  cloud,  which  felt  very  cold,  and  covered 
them  w'ith  fnow.  The  obfervations  they  made  were,  that 
the  balloon  kept  perpetually  turning  round  its  vertical 
axis,  fometimes  fo  rapidly  as  to  make  each  revolution  in 
four  or  five  feconds  ;  that  a  peculiar  noife,  like  ruftling, 
was  heard  among  .the  clouds,  and  that  the  balloon  was 
greatly  agitated  in  the  defeent. 

On  May  the  5th,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  William  Windham, 
Efq.  member  of  parliament  for  Norwich,  afcended  at 
Moulfey-hurft.  The,machine  took  a  fouth-eaft  courfe, 
and  the  current  of  air  W*ks  fo  ftrong  that  they  were  in  great 
danger  of  being  driven  to  fea.  They  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  however  to  defeend  near  the  conflux  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway,  not  a  mile  from  the  water’s  edge.  By  an 
accident  they  loft  their  balloon:  for,  while  the  aeronauts 
were  bulled  in  fecuring  their  inftruments,  the  country 
people,  whom  they  had  employed  in  holding  down  the 
machine,  fuddenly  let  go  the  cords,  when  the  balloon  in- 
ftantly  afcended,  and  was  driven  many  miles  out  to  fea, 
where  it  fell,  and  was  taken  up  by  a  trading  veftel.  It 
was  afterwards  reftored  again,  and  another  voyage  made 
with  it  from  Manchefter  to  PontefraH,  in  which  Mr. 
Sadler  was  ftill  more  unfortunate ;  for  ho  perfon  being 
near  when  it  defcended,  and  not  being  able  to  confine  it 
by  his  own  ftrength,  he  was  dragged  by  it  over  trees  and 
hedges;  and  at  laft  was  forced  to  quit  it  at  the  utmoft 
danger  of  his  life  ;  after  which  it  rofe,  and  was  out  of 
light  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  afterwards  found  near 
Gainlborough. 

On  the  1 2th  of  May  Mr.  Crofbie  afcended,  at  Dublin, 
as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  houfes ;  but  foon  defcended 
again  with  a  velocity  that  alarmed  all  the  fpeiftators  for 
his  fafety.  On  his  ftepping  out  of  the  car,  in  an  inftant 
Mr.  M’Guire,  a  college  youth,  fprung  into  it,  and  the 
balloon  afcended  with  him  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  be¬ 
holders,  and  prefently  he  was  carried  with  great  velocity 
towards  the  channel  in  the  direction  of  Holyhead.  This 
being  obferved,  a  crowd  of  horfemen  purfued  full  fpeed 
the  courfe  he  feemed  to  take,  and  could  plainly  perceive 
the  balloon  defeending  into  the  fea.  Lord  H.  Fitzge¬ 
rald,  who  was  among  the  foremoft,  inftantly  difpatched  a 
fwift-failing  veil'd  mounted  with  oars,  and  all  the  boats 
that  could  be  got,  to  the  relief  of  the  gallant  youth  ; 
whom  they  found  almoft  fpent  with  fwimming,  juft  time 
enough  to  fave  His  life. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  at  twenty  minutes  paft  two  o’clock, 
Mr.  Crofbie  again  afcended  at  Dublin,  with  intent  to 
crofs  the  channel  to  Holyhead  in  England.  The  ufual 
form  of  the  boat  had  been  changed,  for  a  capacious 
wicker  bafket,  of  a  circular  form,  round  the  upper  edges 
of  which  were  faftened  a  great  many  bladders,  which  were 
intended  to  render  his  gallery  buoyant,  in  cafe  of  a  difaf- 
ter  at  fea.  About  300  pounds  of  ballad  were  put  into 
the  bafket,  but  the  aeronaut  difeharged  half  a  hundred 
on  his  firft  rife.  At  firft  the  current  of  air  carried  him 
due  weft;  but  it  foon  changed  his  courfe  to  nearly  ncsrth- 
eaft,  pointing  almoft  towards'  Whitehaven.  At  upwards 
of  forty  miles  from  the  Irifh  fhore,  lie  found  himfeif  with¬ 
in  clear  fight  of  both 'lands,  and  he  faid  it  was  impoftible 
to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  unfpeakable  beauties 
which  the  feenery  of  the  fea,  bounded  by  both  lands,  pre- 
fented.  He  rofe  at  one  time  fo  high,  that  by  the  intenfe 
cold  his  ink  was  frozen,  and  the  mercury  funk  into  the  ball 
of  the  thermometer.  He  was  Tick,  and  felt  a  ftrong  prepul- 
fion  on  the  tympanum  of  the  ears.  At  his  utmoft  height 
he  thought  himfeif  ftationary  ;  but  on  liberating  fome  gas 
he  defcended  to  a  current  of  air  blowing  north,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  rough.  He  now  entered  a  thick  cloud,  and  en¬ 
countered 
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countered  ftrong  blafts  of  wind,  with  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  which  brought  him  rapidly  towards  the  furface  of 
the  water.  Here  the  balloon  made  a  circuit,  but,  falling- 
lower,  the  water  entered  his  car,  and  he  loft  his  notes  of 
'observation.  All  his  endeavours  to  throw  out  ballaft  were 
of  no  avail;  the  force  of  the  wind  plunged  him  into  the 
ocean  ;  and  with  much  difficulty  lie  put  on  his  cork  jac¬ 
ket.  The  propriety  of  his  idea  was  now  very  manifeft  in 
the  conftruction  of  his  boat:  as  by  the  admiffion  of  the 
Water  into  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  tire  fufpenfion  of  his 
bladders,  which  were  arranged  at  the  top,  the  water,  ad¬ 
ded  to  his  own  weight,  became  proper  ballaft;  and  the 
balloon  maintaining  its  poife,  it  became  a  powerful  fail, 
by  means  of  which,  and  a  fnatch-block  to  his  car,  he  went 
before  the  wind  as  regularly  as  a  failing  veffel.  In  this 
fituation  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to  eat,  and  he  took  a 
little  fowl.  At  the  diftance  of  a  league  he  difcovered  fome 
velfels  crowding  after  him  ;  but,  as  his  progrefs  outftrip- 
ed  all  their  endeavours,  he  lengthened  the  fpace  of  the 
allcon  from  the  car,  which  gave  a  check  to  the  rapidity 
of  his  failing,  and  lie  was  at  length  overtaken  and  faved 
by  the  Dunleary  barge,  which  took  him  on-board,  and 
fleered  to  Dunleary,  towing  the  balloon  alter  them. 

A  fimilar  accident  happened  to  Major  Money,  who  af¬ 
cended  at  Norwich,  on  the  aad  of  July,  at  twenty  minutes 
pad  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  meeting  with  an  impro¬ 
per  current,  and  not  being'  able  to  let  himfelf  down,  on 
account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  valve,  he  was  driven  out 
to  fea,  where,  after  blowing  about  for  near  two  hours,  he 
dropped  into  the  water.  Here  the  ftruggles  were  aftonifh- 
ing  which  he  made  to  keep  the  balloon  up,  which  was 
torn,  and  hung  only  like  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  A 
fhip  was  once  within  a  mile,  but,  he  adds,  whether  from 
want  of  humanity,  or  by  miftaking  the  balloon  for  a  fea- 
monfter,  they  ftieered  off,  and  left  him  to  his  fate :  but  a 
boat  chafed  him  for  two  hours,  till  juft  dark,  and  then 
bore  away.  He  now  gave  up  all  hopes,  and  began  to  wifli 
that  providence  had  given  him  the  fate  of  Pilatre  de  Ro- 
zier,  (which  fee  under  Aerostation,)  rather  than  fuch 
a  lingering  death.  Exerting  himfelf  however  to  preferve 
life  as  long  as  poflible,  by  keeping  the  balloon  floating 
over  his  head,  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  the  water,  into 
which  neverthelefs  he  funk  gradually  inch  by  inch,  as  it 
loft  its  power,  till  he  was  at  length  breaft-deep  in  water, 
when  he  was  providentially  taken  up  by  a  revenue  cutter, 
at  half  part  eleven  at  night,  but  lb  weak  that  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  car  into  the  (hip. 

About  the  latter  end  of  Atiguft,  the  longeft  aerial  voy¬ 
age  hitherto  made,  was  performed  by  Mr.  Blanchard, 
who  afcended  at  Lille,  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  de 
1’Epinard,  and  travelled  300  miles  in  their  balloon  be¬ 
fore  it  defcended.  On  this  occafion,  as  on  fome  former 
ones,  Mr.  Blanchard  made  trial  of  a  parachute,  like  a 
large  umbrella,  invented  to  break  the  fall  in  cafe  of  an  ac¬ 
cident  happening  to  the  balloon  :  with  this  machine  lie 
dropped  a  dog  from  the  -car  after  his  afcenfion,  which 
defcended  gently  and  unhurt. 

October  the  5th,  Mr.  Lunardi  made  the  fir  ft  aerial 
voyage  in  Scotland.  He  afcended  at  Edinburgh,  and  af¬ 
ter  various  turnings,  landed  near  Cupar,  in  Fife,  having 
defcribed  a  track  of  forty  miles  over  the  lea,  and  ten  over 
the  land,  in  an  hopr  and  a  half.  He  faid  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer  funk  as  low  as  18-3  inches  at  his  greateft 
elevation. 

November  the  19th,  the  celebrated  Blanchard  afcended 
at  Ghent  to  a  great  height,  and  after  many  dangers  de¬ 
lcended  at  Delft  without  his  car,  which  he  cut  away  to 
lighten  the  machine  when  he  was  defcending  too  rapidly, 
and  Hung  himfelf  by  the  cords  to  the  balloon,  which  ferv- 
ed  him  then  in  the  nature  of  a  parachute.  On  his  firft 
afcent,  when  lie  was  almoft  out  of  fight,  he  let  down  a 
dog,  by  means  of  a  parachute,  which  came  eafily  to  the 
ground.  | 

November  the  25th,  Mr,  Lunardi  afcended  ,at  Glaf- 
gow,  and  in  two  hours  he  defcribed  a  track  of  12,5  miles. 
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It  is  further  remarkable  that,  being  overcome  with  drow- 
finefs,  he  fays  he  flept  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  car,  during  his  voyage. 

To  obviate  the  danger  of  a  fall,  arifing  from  any  acci¬ 
dent  happening  to  the  balloon,  fome  experiments  have 
been  made  with  a  parachute,  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  whofe 
endeavours  and  perfeverance  have  continued  longer  than 
in  any  other  perfon :  we  have  accounts  of  two  voyages 
performed  by  him  ;  which,  being  very  curious,  we 
fhall  relate  in  Mr.  Blanchard’s  own  words,  taken  from 
his  letter,  dated  Leipfick,  October  the  9th,  1787,  to  the 
editors  of  the  Paris  Journal.  “  I  did  not  mention,”  fays 
he,  “  in  your  interefting  paper,  my  afcenfion  at  Straf- 
burg  on  the  26th  of  lalt  Auguft:  the  weather  was  fo  hor¬ 
rible  that  I  mounted  only  for  the  fake  of  contenting  the 
aftonilhing  crowd  of  ftrangers  aflembled  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Every  body  feemed  fatisfied  at  the 
attempt,  but  I  aifiure  you,  gentlemen,  that  1  was  far 
from' being  pleafedwith  fo  common  an  experiment.  The 
only  remarkable  thing  that  occurred  at  that  time,  was  the 
following  circumftance  :  At  the  height  of  about  2000 
yards,  or  a  mile  and  half  a  quarter,  I  let  down  a  dog  tied 
to  the  parachute,  who,  inftead  of  defcending  gently,  was 
forcibly  carried,  by  a  whirlwind,  above  the  clouds.  I 
Jpet  him  foon  after,  bending  his  courfe  direftly  down¬ 
wards,  and,  as  on  recollefling  his'mafter  he  began  to 
bark  a  little,  I  was  going  to  take  hold  of  the  parachute, 
when  another  whirlwind  lifted  him  again  to  a  great  height. 

I  loft  him  for  the  fpace  of  fix  minutes,  and  perceived  him 
afterwards,  with  my  telefcope,  as  if  fleeping  in  the  cradle 
or  balket  belonging  to  the  machine.  Continually  agitated, 
and  impetuoufly  tolled  through  every  point  of  thecompafs, 
by  the  violence  of  the  different  currents  of  air,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  end  my  voyage  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
after  having  palled  vertically  over  Zell.  I  defcended  at  a 
fmall  village  with  an  intention  to  be  aflifted  a  little,  and: 
about  thirty  men  foon  came  within  reach  of  the  balloon 
very  a-propos,  and  fixed  me  to  the  ground.  The  wind 
was  fo  violent  that  anchors  or  ropes  would  have  been  of 
no  fervice.  I  had  however  added  to  the  large  aeroftatic 
globe  a  fmaller  one,  of  fixtv  pounds  afcenfional  force, 
which  would  have  contributed  to  fix  me,  when  once  I  let 
it  loofe;  but,  notwithftanding  this  precaution,  the  men’s 
affiftance  was  very  neceffary  to  me.  The  parachute  was 
ftill  wavering  in  the  air,  and  did  not  come  down  till  twelve 
minutes  after.” 

“  I  performed  my  twenty-feventh  afcenfion  at  Leipfick, 
the  29th  of  September,  in  the  midft  of  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  of  fpeftators,  forming  one  of  the  mod  brilliant  affem- 
blies  I  ever  beheld.  The  Iky  was  as  clear  and  ferene  as 
poflible,  and  the  air  fo  calm  that  many  of  my  friends,  and 
multitudes  of  others,  could  follow  m,e  on  horfeback,  and 
even  on  foot.  I  was  fometimes  fo  near  them  that  they 
thought  they  could  reach  me,  but  1  could  foon  find  the 
means  of  riling;  and  once,  when  they  had  actually  taken 
hold  of  the  cords,  to  fee  me  float  with  the  firings  in  their 
hands,  I  fuddenly  cut  them,  and  mounted  again  in  the  air. 
All  thefe  amufing  evolutions  were  in  fight  of  the  town  and 
its  environs.  At  length  I  yielded  to  the  earned:  folicita- 
tions  of  the  company,  and  entered  the  town  triumphantly 
in  my  car,  followed  by  a  concourfe  of  people  tranfported 
with  joy,  and  amidft  the  acclamations  of  thoufands.  The 
next  day  I  emptied  the  inflammable  air  into  another  globe, 
with  which  I  intended  to  try  fome  experiments;  and  I  let 
it  oft'  with  a  cradle,  in  which  a  dog  was  fixed.  The  bal¬ 
loon,  having  reached  a  confiderable  height,  made  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  its  under  part,  as  I  had  imagined  it  would,  hav¬ 
ing  previoufly  difpofed  it  in  a  proper  manner  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  by  which  means  the  little  animal  fell  gently  to*  the' 
ground.” 

“  Having  repeated  this  experiment,  at  the  town’s  re- 
queft,  I  prepared  the  globe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  caufie 
an  explofion  in  its  upper  part,  and  added  a  parachute  with 
two  fmall  dogs -fixed  to  it.  They  went  fo  high,  that,  not- 
withltapding  the  ferenity  of  the  iky,  the  balloon  was  loft 
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in  its  immenfe  expanfe.  Telefcopes  of  the  belt  fort  be¬ 
came  ufelefs,  and  I  began  to  be  apprehenfive  for  the  death 
of  the  little  animals,  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  the 
cold.  They  defcended  however  about  two  hours  after, 
quite  fafe  and  well,  in  the  town  of  Delitzfch,  three  miles 
from  Leiplick.  I  went  to  claim  them,  and  found  them 
again  over  the  town  in  the  air  with  the  parachute.” 

Mr.  Blanchard’s  fhirty-fecond  afcenfion  was  made  at 
Brunfwick,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1788,  in  which  he  was 
much  aflifted  by  means  of  his  wings. 

In  regard  to  philofophical  obfervations,  derived  from 
the  new  fubjedt  of  air-balloons,  there  have  been  very  few 
made;  the  novelty  of  the  difcovery,  and  of  the  profpedt 
enjoyed  from  the  car  of  an  aerofhitic  machine,  have  com¬ 
monly  diftradted  the  attention  of  the  aeronauts ;  not  to 
remark  that  many  of  the  adventurers  were  inadequate  to 
the  pitrpofe  of  making  improvements  in  philofophy,  be¬ 
ing  moftly  influenced  either  by  pecuniary  motives,  or  the 
vanity  of  adding  their  names  to  the  lift  of  aerial  travellers. 
The  agreeable  ftillnefs  and  tranquillity  experienced  aloft 
in  the  atmofphere,  have  been  matter  of  general  obferva- 
tion.  Some  machines  have  afcended  to  a  great  height,  as 
far,  it  has  been  faid,  as  two  miles;  and  they  have  com¬ 
monly  pafled  through  fogs  and  clouds,  above  which  they 
ttave  enjoyed  the  clear  light  and  heat  of  the  fun,  whillt 
the  earth  beneath  was  actually  covered  by  denfe  clouds, 
which  poured  down  abundance  of  rain.  In  afcending  ve¬ 
ry  high,  the  aeronauts  have  often  experienced  a  pain  in 
their  ears,  arifing,  it  is  fuppofed,  from  the  internal  air  be¬ 
ing  not  of  the  fame  denfity  as  the  air  without;  but  the  pain 
ufually  went  off  in  a  ftiort  time :  and  it  feems  that  this  ef- 
fedt  is  fifnilar  to  what  is  experienced  by  perfons  who  de- 
fcend  by  a  diving-bell  to  conliderable  depths  in  the  fea. 
The  late  unfortunate  Mr.  Spalding,  the  celebrated  diver, 
fpoke  of  this  eftedt  with  a  marked  and  philofophical  ac¬ 
curacy  :  after  defcending  two  or  three  fathoms  below  the 
furface,  he  began  to  feel  a  pain  in  his  ears,  which  gra¬ 
dually  increafed  to  a  very  great  degree  if  the  defcent  was 
too  quick;  his  method  was  therefore  to  defcend  llowly, 
and  to  make  a  ftop  for  fome  minutes  at  the  depth  of  five 
fathom,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  prellure  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  and  where  confequently  the  air  in  his  bell  was 
of  double  the  denlity  of  common  air  at  the  furface  ;  after 
refting  here  awhile,  his  ears,  as  he  exprefled  it,  gave  a 
crack,  and  he  was  fuddenly  relieved  of  the  pain.  He  then 
defcended  five  fathoms  more,  with  the  fame  fymptoms, 
and  the  fame  eftedt :  and  fo  on  continually,  from  one  five 
fathoms  to  another,  defcending  leifurely,  and  flopping  a 
little  at  each  ftage,  to  give  time  for  his  conllitution  to 
adapt  itfelf  to  the  degree  of  condenfation  of  the  air;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  felt  no  more  inconvenience,  till  he  came  to 
afcend  again,  which  was  performed  with  the  fame  caution 
and  circumftances.  One  experiment  is  recorded,  in  which 
the  air  of  a  high  region,  being  brought  down,  and  exami¬ 
ned  by  means  of  nitrous  air,  was  found  to  be  purer  than 
the  air  below.  The  temperature  of  the  upper  regions 
too,  it  has  been  found,  is  much  colder  than  that  of  the 
air  near  the  earth ;  the  thermometer,  in  fome  aeroftatic 
machines,  having  defcended  many  degrees  below  the  free¬ 
zing  point  of  water,  while  it  was  confiderably  higher  than 
that  degree  at  the  earth’s  furface. 

A  ir-b  ladder,  f.  Any  cuticle  or  veficle  filled  with  air. 
— The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  pafs  along  the  furfaces 
of  thefe  air-bladders ,  in  an  infinite  number  of  ramifica¬ 
tions.  Arbutknot. — The  bladder  in  fifties,  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion  and  dilatation  of  which,  they  vary  the  properties  of 
their  weight  to  that  of  their  bulk,  and  rife  or  fall. — Tho’ 
tire  air-bladder  in  fifties  feems  neceflary  for  fwimming,  yet 
fome  are  fo  formed  as  to  fwim  without  it.  Cudworlk. 

Air-built,  adj.  Built  in  the  air,  without  any  folid 
foundation : 

Hence  the  fool’s  paradife,  the  ftatefman’s  fcheme, 

The  air-built  caftle,  and  the  golden  dream, 

The  maid’s  romantic  wifli,  the  chemift’s  flame, 

And  poet’s  vifton  of  eternal  fame.  Pope, 
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Air-drawn,  adj.  Drawn  or  painted  in  air-i  a  word 
not  ufed. 

AIRER,yi  He  that  expofes  to  the  air. 

AIR-GUN,  /.  in  pneumatics,  is  a  machine  for  propel¬ 
ling  bullets  with  great  violence,  by  the  foie  means  of  con- 
denfed  air.  The  firft  account  we  meet  with  of  an  air-gun, 
is  in  the  Elemens  d' Ar tiller ie  of  David  Rivaut,  who  was 
preceptor  to  Louis  XIII.  of  France.  He  aferibes  the  in¬ 
vention  to  one  Marin,  a  burgher  of  Lifieux,  who  prefented 
one  to  Henry  IV. 

To  conftrudt  a  machine  of  this  kind,  it  is  only  neceflary 
to  take  a  firong  veffel  of  any  fort,  into  which  the  air  is  to 
be  thrown  or  condenfed  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  or  other- 
wife,  the  more  the  better ;  then  a  valve  is  fuddenly  opened, 
which  lets  the  air  efcapeby  a  fmall  tube  in  which  a  bullet 
is  placed,  and  which  is  thus  violently  forced  out  before 
the  air.  It  is  evident  then  that  the  eftedt  is  produced  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  elaftic  property  of  the  air ;  the  force  of  which 
is  diredtly  proportional  to  its  condenfation  ;  and  therefore 
the  greater  quantity  that  can  be  forced  into  the  engine,  the 
greater  will  be  the  effedt.  Now  this  eff'edt  will  beexadtly 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  gun  charged  with  powder,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  can  eafily  form  a  comparifon  between  them  :  for 
inflamed  gunpowder  is  nothing  more  than  very  condenfed 
elaftic  air;  fo  that  the  two  forces  are  exadtly  fimiliar. 
Now  it  is  ftiewn  by  Mr.  Robins,  in  his  New  Principles  of 
Gunnery,  that  the  fluid  of  inflamed  gun-powder,  has,  at 
the  firft  moment,  a  force  of  elafticity  equal  to  about  1000 
times  that  of  common  air;  and  therefore  it  is  neceflary 
that  air  fhould  be  condenfed  1000  times  more  than  in  its 
natural  ftate,  to  produce  the  fame  eftedt  as  gun-powder. 
But  then  it  is  to  be  conlidered,  that  the  velocities  with 
which  equal  balls  are  impelled,  are  diredtly  proportional 
to  the  fquare  roots  of  the  forces;  fo  that,  if  the  air  in  an 
air-gun  be  condenfed  only  ten  times,  then  the  velocity  it 
will  projedt  a  ball  with,  will  be,  by  that  rule,  one-tenth  of 
that  arifing  from  gun-powder;  and,  if  the  air  were  con¬ 
denfed  twenty  times,  it  would  communicate  a  velocity  of 
one-feventh  of  that  of  gun-powder.  But  in  reality  the 
air-gun  flioots  its  ball  with  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
velocity  than  as  above,  and  for  this  reafon,  that  as  the  re - 
fervoir,  or  magazine  of  condenfed  air,  is  commonly  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  tube  which  contains. the  ball, 
its  denfity  is  very  little  altered  by  expanding  through  that 
narrow  tube,  and  confequently  the  ball  is  urged  all  the 
way  by  nearly  the  fame  uniform  force  as  at  the  firft  in- 
ftant;  whereas  the  elaftic  fluid  arifing  from  inflamed  gun¬ 
powder  is  but  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  tube  or 
barrel  of  the  gun,  occupying  at  firft:  indeed  but  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  it  next  the  but-end :  and  therefore  by 
dilating  into  a  comparatively  large  fpace,  as  it  urges  the 
ball  along  the  barrel,  its  elaftic  force  is  proportionally 
weakened,  and  it  adts  always  lefs  and  lefs  on  the  ball  in 
the  tube.  From  which  caufe  it  happens,  that  air,  con¬ 
denfed  into  a  good  large  machine  only  ten  times,  will  fhoot 
its  ball  with  a  velocity  hut  little  inferior  to  that  given  by 
the  gun-powder.  And  if  the  valve  of  communication  be 
fuddenly  Unit  again  by  a  fpring,  after  opening  it  to  let 
fome  air  efcape,  then  the  fame  colledtion  of  it  may  ferve 
to  impel  many  balls,  one  after  the  other. 

In  all  cafes  in  which  a  confiderable  force  is  required,  and 
confequently  a  great  condenfation  of  air,  it  will  be  requi- 
fite  to  have  the  condenfing  fyringe  of  a  fmall  bore,  per¬ 
haps  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter :  otherwife 
the  force  to  produce  the  compreflion  will  become  fo  great, 
that  the  operator  cannot  werk  the  machine;  for,  as  the 
prefliire  againft  every  fquare  inch  is  about  fifteen  pounds, 
and  againft  every  circular  inch  about  twelve  pounds,  if 
the  fyringe  be  one  inch  in  diameter,  when  one  atmofphere 
is  injected,  there  will  be  a  reliftance  of  twelve  pounds 
againft  the  pilton ;  when  two,  of  twenty-four  pounds ;  and, 
when  ten  are.injedted,  there  will  be  a  force  of  120  pounds 
to  overcome;  whereas  ten  atmofplieres  adt  againft  the 
half-inch  pifton,  whofe  area  is  but  one-quarter  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  with  one-quarter  of  tho  force  only,  namely,  thirty 
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pounds;  and  forty  atmofplicres  may  be  injected  withfuch 
a  fyringe,  as  well  as  ten  with  the  larger. 

There  are  air-guns  of  various  conftruftions ;  an  eafy 
and  portable  one  is  reprefented  in  the  annexed  Plate,  Jig.  i. 
which  is  a  fetbion  lengthways  through  the  axis,  to  (hew 
the  infide.  It  is  made  of  brafs,  and  has  two  barrels;  the 
inner  barrel  A,  of  a  fmall  bore,  from  which  the  bullets 
are  (hot ;  and  the  larger  barrel  E  S  C  D  R,  on  the  outfide 
of  it.  In  the  flock  of  the  gun  there  is  a  fyringe  M  N  P  S, 
whofe  rod  M,  draws  out  to  take  in  air;  and,  by  puffing 
it  in  again,  the  piflon  N,  drives  the  air  before  it,  through 
the  valve  P,  into  the  cavity  between  the  two  barrels. 
The  ball  K,  is  put  down  into  its  placein  the  fmall  barrel, 
with  the  rammer,  as  in  another  gun.  There  is  another 
valve  at  S  L,  which,  being  opened  by  the  trigger  O,  per¬ 
mits  the  air  to  come  behind  the  ball,  fo  as  to  drive  it  out 
with  great  force.  If  this  valve  be  opened  and  (hut  fud- 
denly,  one  charge  of  condenfed  air  may  make  feveral  dif- 
cflarges  of  bullets ;  becaufe  only  part  of  the  injefted  air 
will  then  go  out  at  a  time,  and  another  bullet  may  be  put 
into  the  place  K  :  but  if  the  v  hole  air  be  difcharged  on  a 
Angle  bullet,  it  will  impel  it  more  forcibly.  This  dif- 
charge  is  effefted  by  means  of  a  lock  (Jig.  z.)  when  fixed 
to  its  place  as  ufual  in  other  guns  ;  for,  the  trigger  being 
pulled,  the  cock  will  go  down  and  drive  a  lever  which 
opens  the  valve. 

Dr.  Macbride  mentions  an  improvement  of  the  air-gun, 
made  by  Dr.  Ellis;  in  which  the  chamber  for  containing 
the  condenfed  air  is  not  in  the  flock,  w  hich  renders  the 
machine  heavy  and  unweildy,  but  has  five  or  fix  hollow 
fpheres  belonging  to  it,  of  about  three  inches  diameter, 
fitted  to  a  fcrew  on  the  lock  of  the  gun.  Thefe  fpheres 
areVontrived  with  valves,  to  confine  the  air  which  is  forced 
into  their  cavities,  fo  that  a  fervant  may  carry  them  ready 
charged  with  condenfed  air  :  and  thus  the  gun  of  this 
conflruttion  is  rendered  as  light  and  portable  as  one  of  the 
fmallefl  fowling-pieces. 

Fig.  3,  rep  relents  an  air-gun  made  by  the  late  Mr.  B. 
Martin,  of  London,  and  now  by  feveral  of  the  mathema- 
tical-inftrument  and  gun  makers  of  the  metropolis ;  which, 
for  fimplicity  and  perfection,  perhaps  exceeds  any  other 
that  has  been  contrived-  A,  is  the  gun-barrel,  of  the  fize 
and  weight  of  a  common  fowling-piece,  with  the  lock, 
flock,  and  ramrod.  Under  the  lock,  at  B,  is  a  round  flee! 
tube,  having  a  fmall  moveable  pin  in  the  infide,  w  hich  is 
puflied  out  when  the  trigger  is  pulled,  by  the  fpringwork 
within  the  lock;  to  this  tube  B,  is  fqrewed  a  hollow  cop¬ 
per  ball  C,  perfectly  air-tight.  This  copper  ball  is  fully 
charged  with  condenfed  air  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  previ¬ 
ous  to  its  being  applied  to  the  tube  B.  Hence,  if  a  bullet 
be  rammed  down  in  the  barrel,  the  copper  ball  ferew  ed 
fafi,  and  the  trigger  be  pulled,  then  the  pin  in  B,  will 
forcibly  pufh  open  a  valve  within  the  copper  ball,  and  let 
out  a  portion  of  the  condenfed  air;  which  air  will  ruth  up 
through  the  aperture  of  the  lock,  and  forcibly  act  againfl 
the  bullet,  driving  it  to  the  diftance  of  fixty  or  feventy 
yards,  or  farther.  If  the  air  be  ftongly  condenfed  at  eve¬ 
ry  difeharge,  only  a  portion  of  the  air  efcapes  from  the 
ball ;  therefore,  by  re-cocking  the  piece,  another  difeharge 
may  be  made  ;  and  this  repeated  fifteen  or  fixteen  times. 
An  additional  barrel  is  fometimes  made,  and  applied  for 
the  difeharge  of  (hot,  inftead  of  the  ball  above  deferibed. 

Sometimes,  in  a  more  fimple  conftruciion,  the  fyringe  is 
applied  to  the  end  of  the  barrel  C,  (Jig.  4.)  the  lock  and 
trigger  Unit  up  in  a  brafs  cafe  D,  and  the  trigger  pulled, 
or  the  difeharge  made,  by  pulling  the  chain  B.  In  this 
contrivance  there  is  a  round  chamber  for  the  condenfed  air 
at  the  end  of  the  fpring  at  E,  and  it  has  a  valve  acting  in 
a  fimilar  manner  to  that  of  the  copper  ball.  When  this 
ir.ftrument  is  not  in  ufe,  the  brafs  cafe  D,  is  made  to  Aide 
oft',  and  the  inftrument  then  becomes  a  walking-flick: 
from  which  circumftance,  and  the  barrel  being  made  of 
cane,  or  brafs,  &c.  it  has  been  called  the  air-cane.  The 
head  of  the  cane  unferew's  and  takes  off  at  A,  where  the 
extremity  of  the  pifton-rod  in  the  barrel  is  (hewn.  An 
Vo  l.  I.  No.  14. 
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iron  rod  is  placed  in  a  ring  at  the  end  of  this,  and  the  air 
is  condenfed  in  the  barrel  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  gun  above;  but  its  force  and  attion  are  not  near  fo 
flrong  as  in  the  gun. 

Magazine  Aiv.-gws.  This  is  an  improvement  of  the- 
common  air-gun,  made  by  that  ingenious  artift,  L.  Colbe. 
By  his  contrivance,  ten  bullets  are  fo  lodged  in  a  cavity, 
near  the  place  of  difeharge,  that  they  may  be  fucceflively 
drawn  into  the  barrel,  and  (hot  fo  quickly  as  to  be  nearly 
of  the  fame  ufe  as  fo  many  different  guns ;  the  only  motion- 
required,  after  the  air  has  been  injected,  being  that  of 
(hutting  and  opening  the  hammer,  and  cocking  and  pull¬ 
ing  the  trigger.  Fig.  5,  is  a  longitudinal  fefiion  of  this 
gun,  as  large  in  every  part  as  the  gun  itfelf ;  and  as  much 
of  its  length  is  (hewn  as  is  peculiar  to  this  conftruiffion 
the  reft  of  it  being  like  the  ordinary  air-gun.  A  B  C,  is 
part  of  theflbek;  G,  is  the  end  of  the  injecting  fyringe, 
with  its  valve  H,  opening  into  the  cavity  F  F  F,  between 
the  barrels.  K  K  K,  is  the  fmall  or  (hooting  barrel,  which 
receives  the  bullets,  one  at  a  time,  from  the  magazine  D 
E,  being  a  ferpentine  cavity,  in  which  the  bullets  are- 
lodged,  and  doled  at  the  end  D ;  from  whence,  by  one 
motion  of  the  hammer,  they  are  brought  into  the  barrel 
at  I,  and  thence  are  (hot  out  by  the  opening  of  the  valve 
V,  which  lets  in  the  condenfed  air  from  the  cavity  F  F  F* 
into  the  channel  V  K  I,  and  fo  along  the  inner  barrel  K  K, 
whence  the  bullet  is  difcharged.  L  L,  is  the  key  of  a 
cock,  having  a  hole  through  it ;  W'hich  hole,  in  the  pre- 
fent  (ituation,  makes  part  of  the  barrel  Iv  K,  being  juft  of 
the  fame  bore:  fo  that  the  air  which  is  let  in  at  every 
opening  of  the  valve  V,  comes  behind  this  cock,  and,  ta¬ 
king  the  ball  out  of  it,  carries  it  forward,  and  fo  out  o£4- 
the  mouth  of  the  piece. 

To  bring  in  another  bullet  to  fucceqd  I,  which  is  done 
in  an  inftant,  bring  the  cylindrical  cavity  of  the  key  of 
the  cock,  which  made  part  of  the  barrel  K  K  K,  into  tfia 
(ituation  M  N,  fo  that  the  part  I  may  be  at  K  ;  then  turn¬ 
ing  the  gun  upfide-down,  one  bullet  next  the  cock  wfill 
fall  into  it  out  of  the  magazine,  but  will  go  no  farther  in¬ 
to  this  cylindrical  cavity,  than  the  two  little  pieces  s s  will 
permit  it;  by  which  means  only  one  bullet  at  a  time  will 
be  taken  in  to  the  place  I,  to  be  difcharged  aghin  as  be¬ 
fore. 

Air-hole,  f.  A  hole  to  admit  the  air. 

AIRINESS,  J'.  Opennefs;  expofure  to  the  air.  Light- 
nefs;  gaiety;  levity. — The  French  have  indeed  taken, 
worthy  pains  to  make  claflic  learning  (peak  their  language ; 
if  they  have  not  fucceeded,  it  muft  be  imputed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  talkativenefs  and  airinefs  reprefented  in  their  tongue, 
which  will  never  agree  with  the  fedatenefs  of  the  Romans, 
or  the  folemnity  of  the  Greeks.  Felton. 

AIRING,  f.  A  (liort  journey  or  ramble  to  enjoy  the 
free  air.  It  is  a  term  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  exercifing 
horfes  in  the  open  air.  It  purifies  the  blood  ;  purges  the 
body  from  grofs  humours;  and,  as  the  jockiesexprefs  it, 
teaches  the  horfe  how  to  make  his  wind  rake  equally,  and 
keep  time  with  the  other  motions  of  his  body.  It  alfo 
(harpens  the  ftomach,  and  keeps  the  creature  hungry; 
which  is  a  thing  of  great  confequence,  as  hunters  and  ra¬ 
cers  are  very  apt  to  have  their  flomach  fall  oft,  either  from 
want  of  exercife,  or  from  the  too-  violent  exercife  which 
they  are  often  expofed  to.  Itlikewife  greatly  contribute* 
to  bring  a  horfe  to  perfeft  wind,  and  found  courage. 

AIR-JACKET, _/!  a  fort  of  jacket  made  of  leather,  in- 
which  are  feveral  bags,  or  bladders,  compofed  of  the  fame 
materials,  communicating  with  each  other.  Thefe  are 
filled  with  air  through  a  leather  tube,  having  a  brafs  flop- 
cock  accurately  ground  at  the  extremity,  by  which  means 
the  air  blown  in  through  the  tube  is  confined  in  the  blad¬ 
ders.  The  jacket  muft  be  wet,  before  the  air  be  blown 
into  the  bags,  or  otherwife  it  will  immediately  efcapo 
through  the  pores  of  the  leather.  By  the  help  of  thefe 
bladders,  which  are  placed  near  the  bread,  the  perfon  is 
fupported  in  the  water,  without  making  the  efforts  ufed 
in  fwimming. 
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AIRLESS,  adj.  Wanting  communication  with  the  free 
air: 

Nor  ftony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brafs, 

Nor  airlefs  dungeon,  nor  ftrong  links  of  iron, 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  ftr.ength  of  fpirit.  Shakefpeare. 

AIRLING,yi  [from  air,  for  gayetyf  A  young,  light, 
thoughtlefs,  gay,  perfon. 

AIR-PIPES,  f.  an  invention  for  drawing  foul  air  out  of 
fhips,  or  any  other  ciofe  places,  by  means  of  fire.  Thefe 
pipes  were  invented  by  Mr.  Sutton,  a  brewer  in  London; 
and  from  him  have  received  the  name  of  Sutton's  Air-pipcs. 
The  principle  on  which  their  operation  depends  is  known 
to  every  body,  being  indeed  no  other  than  that  air  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fupport  of  fire ;  and,  if  it  has  not  accefs 
from  the  places  mod  adjacent,  will  not  fail  to  come  from 
thofe  that  are  more  remote.  Thus,  in  a  common  furnace, 
the  air  enters  through  the  afh-hole;  but,  if  this  is  clofed 
up,  and  a  hole  made  in  the  fide  of  the  furnace,  the  air 
will  rufh  in  with  great  violence  through  that  hole.  If  a 
tube  of  any  length  whatever  is  inferted  in  this  hole,  the 
air  'will  rufh  through  the  tube  into  the  fire,  and  of  confe- 
quencc  there  will  be  a  continued  circulation  of  air  in  that 
place  where  the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  laid.  Mr.  Sut¬ 
ton’s  contrivance  then,  as  communicated  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  by  Dodlor  Mead,  amounts  to  this: — “  As,  in  every 
fhip  of  any  bulk,  there  is  already  provided  a  copper  or 
boiling-place  proportionable  to  the  fize  of  the  velfel ;  it  is 
propofed  to  clear  the  bad  air,  by  means  of  the  fire  already 
ufed  under  the  laid  coppers  or  boiling-places  for  the  ne- 
ceffary  ufes  of  the  ihip. 

“  It  is  well  known,  that,  under  every  fuch  copper  or 
boiler,  there  are  placed  two  holes,  feparated  by  a  grate; 
the  firfit  of  which  is  for  the  fire,  and-the  other  for  the  allies 
falling  front  the  fame;  and  that  there  is  alfo  a  flue  from 
the  fire-place  upward,  by  which  the  fmoke  of  the  fire  is  dif- 
charged  at  fome  convenient  place  of  the  fhip.  It  is  alfo 
well  known,  that  the  fire  once  lighted  in  thefe  fire-places, 
is  only  preferved  by  the  conftant  draught  of  air  through 
the  fore-mentioned  two  holes  and  flue ;  and  that,  if  the 
faid  two  holes  are  clofely  flopped  up,  the  fire,  though 
burning  ever  fo  brifkly  before,  is  immediately  put  out. 

“  But  if,  after  fhutting  up  the  above-mentioned  holes, 
another  hole  be  opened,  communicating  with  any  other 
room  or  airy  place,  and  with  the  fire,  it  is  clear,  the  faid 
fire  muft  again  be  raifed  and  burn  as  before,  there  being 
a  like  draught  of  air  through  the  fame  as  there  was  before 
the  flopping  up  of  the  firft  holes;  this  cafe  differing  only 
from  the.former  in  this,  that  the  air  feeding  the  fire  will 
now  be  fupplied  from  another  place.  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
pofed,  that,  in  order  to  clear  the  holds  of  fhips  of  the  bad 
air  therein  contained,  the  two  holes  above-mentioned  (the 
fire-place  and  the  afh-place)  be  both  clofed  up  with  fub- 
flantial  and  tight  iron  doors ;  and  that  a  copper  or  leaden 
pipe,  of  fuflicient  fize,  be  laid  from  the  hold  into  the  afh- 
place,  for  the  draught  of  air  to  come  in  that  way  to  feed 
the  fire.  And  thus  it  feems  plain,  from  what  has  been 
already  faid,  that  there  will  be,  from  the  hold,  a  conftant 
difeharge  of  the  air  therein  contained  ;  and  confequently, 
that  the  air,  fo  difeharged,  muft  be  as  conftantly  fupplied 
by  frefh  air  down  the  hatches  or  fuch  other  communica¬ 
tions  as  are  opened  into  the  hold  ;  whereby  the  fame  muft 
be  continually  frefliened,  and  its  air  rendered  more  whole- 
fome  and  fit  for  refpiration.  And  if  into  this  principal 
pipe  fo  laid  into  the  hold,  other  pipes  are  let  in,  commu¬ 
nicating  refpe&ively  either  with  the  well  or  lower  decks; 
it  muft  follow,  that  part  of  the  air,  confumed  in  feeding 
the  fire,  muft  be  refpedtively  drawn  out  of  all  fuch  places 
to  which  the  communication  fhall  be  fo  made.” 

This  account  is  fo  plain,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  con¬ 
cerning  the  efficacy  of  the  contrivnnce  :  it  is  evident,  that, 
by  means  of  pipes  of  this  kind,  a  conftant  circulation  of 
frefh  air  would  be  occafioned  through  thofe  places  where 
it  would  otherwife  be  moft  apt  to  ftagnate  and  putrefy. 
Several  other  contrivances  have  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
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purpofe;  and  Doctor  Hales’s  ventilators,  by  fome  unac¬ 
countable  prejudice,  have  been  reckoned  fuperior  in  effi¬ 
cacy  and  even  limplicity  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  machine,  which 
at  its  firft  invention  met  with  great  oppofition,  and  even 
when  introduced  by  Dr.  Mead,  who  ufed  all  his  intereft 
for  that  purpofe,  was  fhamefully  negledted. 

A  machine  capable  of  anfwering  the  fame  purpofe  was 
invented  by  M.  Defaguliers,  which  he  called  the  flip's 
lungs.  It  confifted  of  a  cylindrical  box  fet  up  on  its  edge, 
and  fixed  to  a  wooden  pedertal.  From  the  upper  edge  of 
the  box  iflued  a  fquare  trunk  open  at  the  end,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  cavity  of  the  box.  Within  this  box 
was  placed  a  cylindrical  wheel  turning  on  an  axis.  It  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  by  means  of  partitions  placed 
like  tire  radii  of  a  circle.  Thefe  partitions  did  not  extend 
quite  to  the  centre,  but  left  an  open  fpace  of  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  diameter  in  the  middle;  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference,  they  extended  as  far  as  poifible  without  interfe¬ 
ring  with  the  cafe,  fo  that  the  w  heel  might  always  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  turn  freely.  Things  being  thus  circumftanced, 
it  is  plain,  that,  if  the  wheel  was  turned  towards  that  fide 
of  the  box  on  which  the  trunk  was,  every  divifion  would 
pufh  the  air  before  it,  and  drive  it  out  through  the  trunk, 
at  the  fame  time  that  frefh  air  would  come  in  through  the 
open  fpace  at  the  centre,  to  fupply  that  which  was  thrown 
out  through  the  trunk.  By  turning  the  wheel  fwiftly,  a 
ftrong  blaft  of  air  would  be  continually  forced  out  through 
the  fquare  trunk,  on  the  fame  principles  on  which  a  com¬ 
mon  fanner  winnows  corn.  If  the  wheel  is  turned  the 
oppofite  way,  a  draught  of  air  may  be  produced  from  the 
trunk  to  the  centre.  If  this  machine,  then,  is  placed  in  a 
room  where  a  circulation  of  air  is  wanted,  and  the  trunk 
made  to  pafs  through  one  of  the  walls;  by  turning  the 
wheel  fwiftly  round,  the  air  will  be  forced  with  great  ve¬ 
locity  out  of  that  room,  at  the  fame  time  that  frefh  air 
will  enter  through  any  chinks  by  which  it  can  have  accefs, 
to  fupply  that  which  has  been  forced  out. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  circulation  which  is  promoted  by 
this  machine,  is  entirely  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Sutton’s;  the  turning  of  the  wheel  in  M. 
Defagulier’s  machine  being  equivalent  to  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  by  fire  in  Mr.  Sutton’s:  but  that  the  hitter  is 
vaftly  fuperior,  as  adding  of  itfelf,  and  without  intermif- 
fion,  requires  no  arguments  to  prove.  Mr.  Sutton’s  ma¬ 
chine  has  yet  another  conveniency,  of  which  no  other 
contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe  canboaft;  namely,  that 
it  not  only  draws  out  putrid  air,  but  deftroys  it  by  caufing 
it  to  pafs  through  fire;  and  experience  has  abundantly 
ftiewn,  that  though  putrid  air  is  thrown  into  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  frefh  air,  it  is  fo  far  from  lofing  its  pernicious  pro¬ 
perties,  that  it  often  produces  noxious  difeafes.  We  do 
not  fay,  indeed,  that  putrid  air  becomes  falutary  by  this 
means  :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  rendered  lefs  noxious  than 
before;  though,  whether  it  is  equally  innocent  with  the 
fmoke  of  a  fire  fed  in  the  common  way,  we  cannot  pretend 
fo  determine. 

Befides  this  machine  by  M.  Defaguliers,  the  ventilators 
of  Dr.  Hales,  already  mentioned,  and  thofe  called  wind- 
fails,  are  likewife  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  former, 
of  which  is  an  improvement  of  the  Heffian-bellows :  the 
other  is  a  contrivance  for  throwing  frefh  air  into  thofe 
places  where  putrid  air  is  apt  to  lodge;  but  this  has  the 
lad-mentioned  inconvenience  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  any  of  the  others,  as  the  blaft  of  frefh  air  throws  out 
that  which  was  rendered  putrid  by  ftagnation,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  contaminate  all  around  it.  See  Wind-sails. 

Air-pump,  in  pneumatics,  is  a  machine  for  exhauft- 
ing  the  air  out  of  a  proper  veftel,  and  fo  to  make  what  is 
commonly  called  a  vacuum;  though  in  reality  the  air  in 
the  receiver  is  only  rarefied  to  a  great  degree,  fo  as  to  take 
olf  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  atmofphere.  So  that  by 
this  machine  we  learn,  in  fome  meafure,  what  our  earth 
would  be  without  air;  and  how  much  all  vital,  genera¬ 
tive,  nutritive,  and  alterative,  powers,  depend  upon  it. 

The  principle  on  which  the  air-pump  is  conftrucled,  is 
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the  fpr'ing  and  elafticity  of  the  air;  as  that  on  which  the 
common  or  water  pump  is  formed,  is  the  gravity  of  the 
fame  air;  the  one  gradually  exhaufting  the  air  from  a  vef- 
fel  by  means  of  a  pifton,  with  a  proper  valve,  working  in 
a  cylindrical  barrel  or  tube ;  and  the  other  exhaufting  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  (imilar  manner. 

The  air-pump  has  proved  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
performing  philofophical  difcoveries,  that  has  been  in¬ 
vented  by  the  moderns.  The  idea  of  fuch  a  machine  oc¬ 
curred  to  feveral  perfons  nearly  about  the  fame  time. 
But  the  firft  it  feems  was  completed  by  Otto  Guericke,  the 
celebrated  conful  of  Magdeburg,  who  exhibited  his  firft 
public  experiments  with  it,  before  the  emperor  and  the 
ftates  of  Germany,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  imperial 
diet  at  Ratifbon,  in  the  year  1654.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1672,  that  Guericke  publiflied  a  defcription  of  the 
inftrument,  with  an  account  of  his  experiments,  in  his 
Experimcnta  Nova  Magdcburgica  de  P'acuo  Spacia  ;  though  an 
account  of  them  had  been  publiflied  by  Schottus  in  1657, 
in  his  Mcchanica  Hydraulico  Pneumalica. 

Dr.  Hook  and  M.  Duhamel  afcribe  the  invention  of  the 
air-pump  to  Mr.  Boyle.  But  that  great  man  frankly  con- 
feffes  that  Guericke  was  beforehand  with  him  in  the  exe¬ 
cution.  Some  attempts,  he  affures  us,  he  had  indeed  made 
upon  the  fame  foundation,  before  he  knew  any  thing  of 
what  had  been  done  abroad  :  but  the  information  he  after¬ 
wards  received  from  the  account  given  by  Schottus,  ena¬ 
bled  him,  with  the  afliftance  of  Dr.  Hook,  after  two  or 
three  unfuccefsful  trials,  to  bring  his  defign  to  maturity. 
The  product  of  their  labours  was  a  new  air-pump,  much 
more  eafy,  convenient,  and  manageable,  than  the  German 
one.  And  hence,  or  rather  from'the  great  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  which  this  illuftrious  author  applied  .the  ma¬ 
chine,  it  was  afterwards  called  Machina  Eoyliana ,  and  the 
vacuum  produced  by  it  Vacuuvi  Boylianum. 

Molt  of  the  air-pumps  that  were  firft  made,  confided 
of  only  one  barrel,  or  hollow  cylinder,  of  brafs,  with  a 
valve  at  the  bottom,  opening  inwards;  and  a  moveable 
embolus  or  pifton,  having  likevvife  a  valve  opening  up¬ 
wards,  and  fo  exadtly  fitted  to  the  barrel,  that  when  it  is 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom,  by  means  of  an  indented  iron 
rod  or  rack,  and  a  handle  turning  a  fmall  indented  wheel, 
playing  in  the  teeth  of  that  rod,  all  the  air  will  be  drawn 
up  from  the  cavity  of  the  barrel;  there  is  alfo  a  fmall 
pine  opening  into  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  by  means  of 
which  it  communicates  with  any  proper  vefiel  to  be  ex¬ 
haufted  of  air,  which  is  called  a  receiver,  from  its  office 
in  receiving  the  fubjefts  upon  which  experiments  are  to 
be  made  in  vacuo  :  the  whole  being  fixed  in  a  convenient 
frame  of  wood-work,  where  the  end  of  the  pipe  turns  up 
into  a  horizontal  plate,  upon  which  the  receiver  is  placed, 
juft  over  that  end  of  the  pipe. 

The  other  parts  of  this  machine,  being  only  accidental 
circumftances,  chiefly  refpedfing  conveniency,  have  been 
diverfified  and  improved  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  addrefs  and  feveral  views  of  the  makers.  That  of 
Otto  Guericke  was  very  rude  and  inconvenient,  requiring 
the  labour  of  two  ftrong  men,  for  more  than  two  hours,  to 
extraft  the  air  from  a  giafs,  which  was  alfo  placed  under 
water;  and  yet  allowed  of  no  change  of  fubjefts  for  ex¬ 
periments. 

Mr.  Boyle,  from  time  to  time,  removed  feveral  of  thefe 
inconveniences,  and  leflened  others;  but  ftill  the  working 
of  his  pump,  which  had  but  one  barrel,  was  laborious, 
by  reafon  of  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere,  a  great  part 
of  which  was  to  be  removed  at  every  lift  of  the  pifton, 
when  the  exhauftion  was  nearly  completed.  Various  im¬ 
provements  were  fucceflively  made  in  the  machine  by  the 
philofophers  about  that  time,  and  foon  after,  who  culti¬ 
vated  this  new  and  important  branch  of  pneumatics ;  as 
Papin,  Merfenne,  Mariotte,  and  others.  But  ftill  they 
laboured  under  a  difficulty  of  working  them,  from  the 
circumftance  of  the  Angle  barrel,  till  Papin,  in  his  farther 
improvements  of  the  air-pump,  removed  that  inconveni¬ 
ence,  by  the  ufe  of  a  fecond  barrel.or  pifton,  contrived  to 
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rife  as  the  other  fell,  and  to  fall  as  it  rofe ;  by  which,  and 
the  great  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Haiikfbee,  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  defcending  pifton  always 
nearly  balanced  that  of  the  afcending  one;  fo  that  the 
winqh,  which  worked  them  up  and  down,  was  ealily  mo¬ 
ved  by  a  very  gentle  force  with  one  hand  :  and,  befides 
this,  the  exhauftion  was  hereby  made  in  lefs  than  half  the 
time. 

Some  of  the  Germans,  and  others  likewife,  made  im¬ 
provements  in  the  air-pump,  and  contrived  it  to  perform 
the  counter  office  of  a  condenfer,  in  order  to  examine  the 
properties  of  the  air  depending  on  its  condenfatiort. 

Mr.  Boyle  contrived  a  mercurial  gauge  or  index  to  the 
air-pump,  which  is  defcribed  in  his  firft  and  fecond  Phy- 
fico-Mechanical  Continuations,  for  meafuring  the  degrees 
of  the  air’s  rarefaction  in  the  receiver.  This  gauge  is  fi- 
milar  to  the  barometer,  being  a  long  giafs  tube,  having 
its  lower  end  immerfed  in  an  open  bafon  of  quicklilver, 
but  its  other  end,  which  was  open  alfo,  communicating 
with  the  receiver;  which,  being  exhaufted,  this  tube  is 
equally  exhaufted  of  air  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  external 
air  preftes  the  quicklilver  up  into  the  tube,  to  a  height 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  exhauftion. 

Mr.  Vream,  an  ingenious  pneumatic  operator,  made  an 
improvement  in  Hauklbee’s  air-pump,  by  reducing  the 
alternate  up-and-down  motion  of  the  hand  and  which  to 
a  circular  one.  In  his  method,  the  winch  is  turned  quite 
round,  and  yet  the  piftons  are  alternately  raifed  and  de- 
prelfed;  by  which  the  trouble  of  fhifting  the  hand  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  as  well  as  the  lofs  of  time,  and  the 
fliaking  of  the  pump,  are  prevented. 

The  air-pump,  thus  improved,  is  reprefented  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate,  fig.  1 .  where  A,, is  the  receiver  to  be  exhauft-' 
ed,  ground  truly  level  at  the  bottom,  fet  over  a  hole  in 
the  top  of  the  pump,  from  which  defcends  the  bent  pipe 
B,  to  the  ciftern  C,  with  which  the  two  barrels  D  D, 
communicate,  in  which  the  piftons  are  worked  by  a  tooth¬ 
ed  wheel,  by  turning  the  handle  E;  by  which  the  racks 
F  F,  with  the  piftons,  are  worked  alternately  up  and  down. 
G  G,  is  the  gauge-tube,  immerfed  in  a  bafon  of  quicklil¬ 
ver  H,  at  bottom,  and  communicating  with  the  receiver 
at  top;  from  which  however  it  may  be  occafionally  difen- 
gaged,  by  turning  a  cock.  And  1,  is  another  cock,  by 
turning. of  which,  the  air  is  again  let  into  the  exhaufted 
receiver ;  into  which  it  is  heard  to  rufh  with  a  confiderable 
hiding  noife. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  excellency  of  Mr.  Haukfbee’s 
air-pump,  it  was  ftill  fubjeft  to  inconveniences,  from 
which  it  was  in  a  great  meafure  relieved  by  fome  contri- 
vances  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  which  are  defcribed  at  large  in 
the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  the  year  1752.  The  principal  im¬ 
provements  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  relate  to  the  guage,, 
the  valves  of  the  pifton,  and  the  pifton  going  clofer  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel ;  for  his  pump  has  only  one. 
By  the  laft  of  thefe,  the  air  was  extracted  more  perfectly 
at  each  ftroke.  By  the  fecond,  he  remedied  an  inconve¬ 
nience  arifing  from  the  valve-hole  of  the  pifton  being  too 
wide  properly  to  fupport  the  bladder-valve  which  cover¬ 
ed  it:  inltead  of  the  ufual  circular  orifice.  Mr.  Smeaton 
perforated  the  pifton  with  feven  fmall  and  equal  hexagonal 
holes,  one  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  fix  around,  form*, 
ing  together  the  appearance  of  a  tranfverfe  fection  of  a 
honey-comb  ;  the  bars  or  divilions  between  which,  ferved 
to  fupport  the  preflure  of  the  air  on  the  valve.  His  gauge 
confifts  of  a  bulb  of  giafs,  of  a  pear-like  fhape',_  and  ca 
pable  of  holding  about  half  a  pound  of  quicklilver  :  it  is^ 
open  at  the  lower  end,  the  other  terminating  in  a  tube 
hermetically  fealed  ;  and  it  has  annexed  to  it  a  fcale,  divi¬ 
ded  into  parts  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  auf- 
wering  to  the  1000th  part  of  the  whole  capacity.  Du¬ 
ring  the  exhauftion  of  the  receiver,  the  gauge  is  fufpend- 
ed  in  it  by  a  wire;  but  when  the  pump  has  been  worked 
as  much  as  necelTary,  the  gauge  is  pufhed  down,  till  the 
open  end  be  immerfed  in  a  bafon  of  quicklilver  placed 
underneath.  The  air  is  then  let  into  the  receiver  again, 
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nnd  the  quickfilver  driven  by  it  from  the  baton  up  into 
the  gauge,  till  the  air  remaining  in  it  become  of  the  fame 
d'enlity.as  the  air  without ;  and,  as  the  air  always  takes  the 
higheft  place,  the  tube  being  uppermoft,  the  expanlion  will 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  divifions  occupied  by 
the  air  at  the  top.  This  air-pump  is  made  to  a6l  alfo  as 
a  condenfing  engine,  as  fome  German  machines  had  done 
before,  by  the  very  Ample  apparatus  of  turning  a  cock. 

By  means  of  this  gauge,  Mr.  Smeatou  judged  that  his 
machine  was  incomparably  better  than  any  former  ones,  as 
it  feemed  to  rarefy  the  air  in  the  receiver  1000,  or  even 
2Coo,  times,  while  the  belt  of  the  former  conftnuftion  on¬ 
ly  rarefied  about  140  times;  and  lo  the  cafe  has  fince  been 
always  underflood,  an  implicit  confidence  being  placed  in 
Mr.  Smcaton’s  accuracy,  till  the  fallacy  was  accidentally 
detefled  in  the  manner  related  at  large  by  Mr.  Nairne,  in 
the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  the  year  1777.  This  accurate  and 
ingenious  artift,  wanting  to  make  trial  of  Mr.  Smeaton’s 
pear-gauge,  executed  an  air-pump  of  his  improvedcon- 
•ftrudfion,  in  the.  beft  manner  poilible ;  which,  in  various 
experiments  made  with  it,  appeared,  by  the  pear-gauge, 
to  rarefy  the  air  to  an  amazing  degree  indeed,  being  at 
times  from  4,000  to  1 0,600,  or  50,000,  or  even  100,000, 
tunes  rarefied.  But,  upon  meafuring  the  fame  expanlion 
by  the  ufual  long  and  fliort  tube  gauges,,  which  both  ac¬ 
curately  agreed  together,  he  found  that  thefe  never  (hew¬ 
ed  a  rarefaction  of  more  than  600  times  ;  widely  different 
from  the  fame  as  meafured  by  the  pear  or  internal  gauge, 
by  experiments  often  repeated. 

“  Finding  (fays  Mr.  Nairne)  (till  this  di  (agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  pear-gauge  and  the  other  gauges,  I  tried  a  va¬ 
riety  -of  experiments  ;  but  none  of  them  appeared  to  me 
fatisfattory,  till  one  day  in  April,  1776,  fhewing  an  expe¬ 
riment  with  one  of  thefe  pumps  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Ca- 
vendifh,  Mr.  Smeaton,  and  leveral  other  gentlemen  of 
the  Royal  Society,  when  the  two  gauges  differed  fome 
thoufand  times  from  one  another,  Mr.  Cavendifh  account¬ 
ed  for  it  in  the  following  manner: — ‘  It  appeared  (hefaid) 
from  fome  experiments  of  his  father’s,  lord  Cavendifh, 
that  water,  w  henever  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere  on 
it  is  diminifhed  to  a  certain  degree,  is  immediately  turned 
into  vapour,  and  is  as  immediately  turned  back  again  in¬ 
cowater  on  relioring  the  preflure.  This  degree  of  pref- 
fure  is  different  according  to  the  heat  of  the  water  :  when 
the  heat  is  720  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  it  turns  into  vapour 
as  foon  as  the  preflure  is  no  greater  titan  that  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  quickfilver,  or  about  one-fortieth 
of  the  ufual  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere;  but,  when  the 
heat  is  only  41  °,  the  prelfure  mud  be  reduced  to  that  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  quickfilver  before  the  water  turns 
into  vapour.  It  is  true,  that  water  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  will  evaporate  at  any  heat,  and  with  any  prelfure  of 
tire  atmofphere  ;  but  that  evaporation  is  intirely  owing  to 
the  afition  of  the  air  upon  it;  whereas  the  evaporation 
here  fpoken  of,  is  performed  without  any  alfiftance  from 
the  air.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  receiver  is  ex- 
Jtaufted  to  the  above-mentioned  degree,  the  moilture  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  different  parts  of  the  machine  will  turn  in¬ 
to  vapour,  and  fupply  the  place  of  the  air,  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  drawn  away  by  the  working  of  the  pump  ;  fo 
that  the  fluid  in  the  pear-gauge,  as  well  as  that  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  will  confiff  in  a  good  meafure  of  vapour.  Now, 
letting  the  air  into  the  receiver,  all  the  vapour  within  the 
pear-guage  will  be  reduced  to  water,  and  only  the  real  air 
will  remain  uncondenfed;  confequently  the  pear-gauge 
fhews  only  how  much  real  air  is  left  in  the  receiver,  and 
riot  how  much  the  preffure  or  fpring  of  the  included 
fluid  is  diminifhed;  whereas  t;he  common  gauges  fhew 
how  much  the  prelfure  of  the  included  fluid  is  diininifh- 
ed,  and  that  equally,  whether  it  conlifts  of  air  or  of  vapour.” 

Mr.  Cavendifh  having  explained  fo  fatisfaCloril.y  the 
caufe  of. the  difagreement  between  the  two  gauges,  Mr. 
Nairne  considered  tltat,  if  lie  were  to  avoid  moifture  as 
much  as  polfible,  the  two  gauges  ftiould  nearly  agree. 
And  in  fact  they  were  found  to  do  fo,  eacli  (hewing,  a  ra- 
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refaction  of  about  600,  when  all  moifture  was  perfectly 
cleared  away  from  the  pump,  and  the  plate  and  the  edges 
of  the  receiver  w'ere  fecured  by  a  cement  inftead  of  fet- 
ting  it  upon  a  foaked  leather,  as  in  the  ufual  way.  But,  by 
future  experiments,  Mr.  Nairne  found  that  the  fame  ex¬ 
cellent  machine  would  not  exhauft  more  than  fifty  or  lixty 
times,  when  the  receiver  was  fet  upon  leather  foaked  in 
water,  the  heat  of  the  room  being  about  570.  And  from 
the  whole,  Mr.  Nairne  concludes  that  the  air-pump  of 
Otto  Guericke,  and  thole  contrived  by  Mr.  Gratorix  and 
Dr.  Hook,  and  the  improved  one  by  M.  Papin,  both  ufed 
by  Mr.  Boyle;  as  alfo  Haukfbee’s,  s’Gravefande’s,  Mu- 
chenbroeck’s,  and  of  all  thofe  who- have  ufed  water  in 
the  barrels  of  their  pumps,  could  never  have  exhaufted 
to  more  than-between  forty  and  fifty,  if  the  heat  of  the 
place  was  about  570;  and  although  Mr.  Smeaton,  with 
his  pump,  where  no  water  was  in  the  barrel,  but  where 
leather  (caked  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  fpirit  of  wine 
was  ufed  on  the  pump-plate,  to  fet  the  receiver  upon,  mav 
have  exhaufted  all  but  a  thoufandth,  or  even  a  ten-thoul 
fandth,  part  of  the  common  air,  according  to  the  teftimo- 
ny  of  his  pear-gauge ;  yet  fo  much  vapour  nutft  have  ari- 
fen  from  the  wet  leather,  that  the  contents  of  the  receiver 
could  never  be  lefs  than  a  feventierh  or  eightieth  part  of 
the  denlity  of  the  atmofphere.  But,  when  nothing  of 
moifture  is  ufed  about  this  machine,  it  will,  when  in  its 
great  eft  perfection,  rarefy  its  contents  of  air  about  6oo 
times. 

It  is  evident  that  by  means  of  thefe  two  gauges  we  can 
afeertain  the  feveral  quantities  of  vapour  and  permanent 
air  which  make  up  the  contents  of  the  receiver,  after  the 
exhauftion  is  made  as  perfect  as  can  be  ;  for  the  ufual  ex¬ 
ternal  gauge  determines  the  whole  contents,  made  up  of 
the  vapour  and  air,  whilft  the  .pear-gauge  (hews  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  real  permanent  air  ;  confequently  the  difference  is 
the  quantity  of  vapour. 

The  principal  caufe  which  prevents  this  pump  from 
exhaufting  beyond  the  limit  above-mentioned,  is  the  weak¬ 
ened  elaflicity  of  the  air  within  the  receiver,  which,  de- 
crealing  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  the  air  within  is 
diminifhed,  becomes  at  laft  incapable  of  lifting  up  the 
valve  of  communication  between  the  receiver  and  the  bar¬ 
rel  ;  and  confequently  no  more  air  can  then  pafs  from  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

Several  ingenious  perfons  have  ufed  their  endeavours  to 
remove  this  imperfection  in  the  belt  air-pumps.  Amongft 
thefe,  one  Mr.  Haas  has  fucceeded  tolerably  well ;  having, 
by  means  of  a  contrivance  to  open  the  communication 
valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  made  his  machine  fo 
perfeCt,  that,  when  every  thing  is  in  the  greatelt  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  rarefies  the  contents  of  the  receiver  as  far  as  1000 
times,  even  when  meafured  by  the  exterior  gauge. 

But  the  imperfections  of  the  air-pump  have  more  re¬ 
cently  been  removed  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Cuthbertfon,  a  mathematical -inftrument  maker  at  Amfter- 
dam,  now  of  London,  whofe  air-pump  has  neither  cock$ 
nor- valves,  and  is  fo  conftruCted,  that  what  fupplies  their 
place  has  the  advantages  of  both,  without  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  either.  He  has  alfo  made  improvements  in  the 
gauges,  by  means  of  which  he  determines  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube,  by  which  the  degree  of  exhauf¬ 
tion  is  indicated,  to  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  And 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  elaftic  vapour  ariling 
from  the  wet  leather,  upon  which  the  receiver  is  placed, 
for  common  experiments,  lie  recommends  the  ufe  of  lea¬ 
ther  drelfed  with  allum,  and  foaked  in  hog’s  lard,  which 
lie  found  to  yield  very  little  of  this  vapour;  but,  when  the 
utmoff  degree  of  exhauftion  is  required,  his  advice  is,  to 
dry  the  receiver  well,  and  fet  it  upon  the  plate  without 
any  leather,  only  fmearing  its  outer  edges  with  hog’s  lard, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  hog’s  lard  and  one  of 
oil.  But  the  ufe  of  the  leather  has  long  been  laid  alide 
by  our  Englifh  inftrument-makers,  a  circtmiftance  which 
probably  had  not  come  to  Mr.  Cuthbertfon’s  knowledge. 
An  account  of  this  inftrument,  and  of  lbme  experiments 
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performed  with  it,  was  publiftied  at  Amfterdam  in  the 
year  1787  ;  from  which  experiments  it  appears  that,  by  a 
coincidence  of  the  feveral  gauges,  a  rarefadlion  of  1200 
times  was  fhewn ;  but,  when  the  atmofphere  was  very  dry, 
the  exhauftion  has  been  fo  complete,  that  tire  gauges  have 
fhewn  the  air  in  the  receiver  to  be  rarefied  above  2400 
times. 

Fig.  2,  in  the  annexed  Plate,  is  a  perfpedtive  view  of 
Mr.  Cuthbertfon’s  air-pump,  with  its  twp  principal  gau¬ 
ges  fcrewed  into  their  places.  Thefe  need  not  be  ufed 
together,  except  in  cafes  where  the  utmoft  exaftnefs  is 
required.  In  common  experiments  one  of  them  is  remo¬ 
ved,  and  allop-fcrew  put  in  its  place.  Fig.  3,  reprefents 
a  crofs-bar,  for  preventing  the  barrels  from  being  lhaken 
in  working  the  pump,  or  by  any  accident.  Its  proper 
place  in  the  pump  is  fhewn  '  y  the  dotted  lines;  where  it 
is  confined,  and  kept  clofe  down  on  the  barrels,  by  two 
flips  of  wood  A  A,  which  murt  be  drawn  out,  as  well_as 
the  fcrews  B  B,  when  the  pump  is  to  be  taken  afunder. 

There  are  made  alfo,  by  different  perfons,  portable  or 
fmall  air-pumps,  of  various  conftructions,  tofet  upon  a 
table,  to  perform  experiments  with,  as  reprefented  in  the 
Plate, 4.  In  thefe,  the  gauge  is  varied  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  maker,  but  commonly  it  confifts  of  a  bent 
glafs  tube,  like  a  fyphoii,  open  only  at  one  end.  The 
gauge  is  placed  under  a  fmall  receiver  communicating,  by 
a  pipe,  with  the  principal  pipe  leading  from  the  general 
receiver  to  the  barrels.  The  clofe  end  of  the  gauge,  of 
three  or  four  inches  long,  before  the  exhauftion,  lias  the 
quickfilver  forced  clofe  up  to  the  top  by  the  preffure  of 
the  air  on  the  open  end ;  but,  when  the  exhauftion  is  con- 
fiderably  advanced,  it  begins  to  defcend,  and  then  the 
difference  of  the  heights  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  two 
legs,  compared  with  the  height  in  the  barometical  tube, 
determines  the  degree  of  exhauftion.  So  if  the  difference 
between  the  two  be  one  inch,  when  the  barometer  (lands 
at  30°,  the  'air  is  rarefied  thirty  times;  but,  if  the  diffe¬ 
rence  be  only  half  an  inch,  the  rarefaction  is  fixty  times, 
and  fo  on. 

In  whatever  manner  or  form  this  machine  be  made,  the 
ufe  and  operation  of  it  are  always  the  fame.  The  handle, 
which  works  the  pifton,  is  moved  up  and  down  in  the  bar¬ 
rel,  by  which  means  a  barrel  of  the  con-ained  air  is  drawn 
out  at  every  ftroke  of  the  pifton,  in  the  following  manner  : 
by  pufhing  the  pifton  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
where  the  air  is  prevented  from  efcaping  downwards,  by 
its  elafticity  it  opens  the  valve  of  the  pifton,  and  efcapes 
upwards  above  it  into  the  open  air ;  then  raifing  the  pif¬ 
ton  up,  the  external  atmofphere  (huts  down  its  valve,  and 
a  vacuum  would  be  made  below  it,  but  for  the  air  in  the 
receiver,  pipe,  See.  which  now  raifes  the  valve  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel,  and  ruffes  in  and  fills  it  again,  till  the 
whole  air  in  the  receiver  and  barrel  be  of  one  uniform 
deniity,  but  lefs  than  it  was  before  the  ftroke,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  fum  of  all  the  capacities  of  the  receiver,  pipe, 
and  barrel,  together,  is  to  the  fame  fum  wanting  the  bar¬ 
rel.  And  thus  is  the  air  in  the  receiver  diminiftied  at  each 
ftroke  of  the  pifton,  by  the  quantity  of  the  barrel  or  cy¬ 
linder  full,  and  therefore  always  in  the  fame  proportion  : 
fo  that,  by  thus  repeating  the  operation  again  and  again, 
the  air  is  rarefied  to  any  prop.ofed  degree,  or  till  it  has  not 
elafticity  enough  to  open  the  valve  of  the  pifton  or  of  the 
barrel,  after  which  the  exhauftion  cannot  be  any  farther 
carried  on  :  the  gauge,  in  comparifon  witli  the  barometer, 
(hewing  at  any  time  what  the  degree  of  exhauftion  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  particular  nature  and  conftruftion.of  it. 

But,  fuppofing  no  vapour  from  moifture,  &c.  to  rife  in 
the  receiver,  the  degree  of  exhauftion,  after  any  number 
of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton,  may  be  determined  by  knowing 
the  refpedtive  capacities  of  the  barrel  and  the  receiver, 
including  the  pipe,  &c.  For  as  we  have  feen  above  that 
every  ftroke  diminiflies  the  denfity  in  a  conftant  propor¬ 
tion,  namely,  as  much  as  the  whole  content  exceeds  that 
of  the  cylinder  or  barrel ;  and  confequently  the  fum  of  as 
many  diminutions  as  there  are  ftrokes  of  the  pifton,  will 
Vol.  I.  No.  15. 
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fhew  tire  whole  diminution  by  all  the  ftrokes.  So,  if  the 
capacity  of  the  barrel  be  equal  to  that  of  the  receiver,  in 
which  the  communication-pipe  is  always  to  be  included; 
then,  the  barrel  being  half  the  fum  of  the  whole  contents, 
half  the  air  will  be  drawn  out  at  one  ftroke;  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  remaining  half,  being  dilated  through  the 
whole  or  firft  capacity,  will  be  of  only  half  the  denfity  of 
the  firft  :  in  like  manner,  after  the  fecond  ftroke,  the  denfi¬ 
ty  of  the  remaining  contents  will  be  only  half  of  that  after 
the  firft  ftroke,  that  is,  only  one-fourth  of  the  original 
denfity ;  continuing  this  operation,  it  follows  that  the  den¬ 
fity  of  the  remaining  air  will  be  one-eighth  after  three 
ftrokes  of  the  pifton,  one-fixteenth  after  four  ftrokes,  ^ 
after  five  ftrokes,  and  fo  on,  according  to  the  powers  of 
the  ratio  ^ ;  that  is,  fuch  power  of  the  ratio  as  is  denoted, 
by  the  number  of  the  ftrokes. 

Some  of  the  principal  effetts  and  phenomena  of  the  air- 
pump,  are  the  following: — That,  in  the  exhaufted  recei¬ 
ver,  heavy  and  light  bodies  fall  equally  fwift;  fo,  a  gui¬ 
nea  and  feather  fall  from  the  top  of  a  tall  receiver  to  the 
bottom  exaftly  together.  That  moft  animals  die  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  or  two  :  but,  however,  That  vipers  and  frogs,  though 
they  fwell  much,  live  an  hour  or  two;  and,  after  being 
feemingly  quite  dead,  come  to  life  again  in  tire  open  air. 
That  fnails  furvive  about  ten  hours;  efts,  or  flow -worms, 
two  or  three  days  ;  and  leeches  five  or  fix.  That  oyfters 
live  for  twenty-four  hours.  That  the  heart  of  an  eel,  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  body,  continues  to  beat  for  good  part  of 
an  hour,  and  that  more  brifkly  than  in  the  air.  That 
warm  blood,  milk,  gall,  &c.  undergo  a  confiderable  intu- 
mefcence  and  ebullition.  That  a  moufe  or  other  animal 
may  be  brought,  by  degrees,  to  furvive  longer  in  a  rarefied 
air  than  it  naturally  does.  That  air  may  retain  its  ufual 
preffure,  after  it  is  become  unfit  for  refpiration.  That 
the  eggs  of  (ilk-worms  hatch  in  vacuo.  That  vegetation 
(lops.  That  fire  extinguifhes ;  the  flame  of  acandle  ufu- 
ally  going  out  in  about  one  minute;  and  charcoal  in  about 
five  minutes.  That  red-hot  iron,  however,  feems  not  to 
affected.;  and  yet  fulphur  or  gunpowder  are  not  lighted 
by  it,  but  only  fufed.  That  a  match,  after- lying  feem¬ 
ingly  extinct  a  long  time,  revives  again  on  re-admitting 
the  air.  That  a  flint  and  fteel  ftrike  fparks  of  fire  as  co- 
pioully,  and  in  all  directions,  as  in  air;  That  magnets, 
and  magnetic-needles,  a6t  the  fame  as  in  air.  That  the 
fmoke  of  an  extinguifhed  luminary  gradually  fettles  to  the 
bottom  in  a  darkifh  body,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the 
receiver  clear  and  tranfparent;  and  that  on  inclining  the 
veffel  fometimes  to  one  fide,  and  fometimes  to  another,  the 
fume  preferves  its  furface  horizontal,  alter  the  nature  of 
other  fluids.  That  heat  may  be  produced  by  attrition. 
That  camphire  will  not  take  fire;  and  that  gun-powder, 
though  fome  of  the  grains  of  a  heap  of  it  be  kindled  by 
a  burning-glafs,  will  not  give  fire  to  the  contiguous  grains. 
That  glow-w  orms  lofe  their  light  in  proportion  as  the  air 
is  exhaufted,  and  at  length  become  totally  obfeure;  but, 
on  re-admitting  the  air,  they  prefently  recover  it  all. 
That  a  bell,  on  being  (truck,  is  not  heard  to  ring,  or  very 
faintly.  That, water  freezes.  But  that  a  fyphon  will  not 
run.  That  eleftricity  appears  like  the  aurora  borealis. 
With  multitudes  of  other  curious  and  important  particu¬ 
lars,  to  be  met  with  in  the  numerous  writings  on  this  ma¬ 
chine,  namely,  befides  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions  of 
moft  Academies  and  Societies,  in  the  Writings  of  Torri¬ 
celli,  Pafcal,  Merfenne,  Guericke,  Schottus,  Boyle,  Hook, 
Duhamel,  Mariotte,  Hauklbee,  Hales,  Mufchenbroeck, 
Gravefande,  Defaguliers,  Franklin,  Cotes,  Helfham,  and-a 
great  many  other  authors.  See  alio  the  article  Pneu  ma- 
tics.  : . 

Air-shafts,  among  miners,  denote  holes  or  (hafts  let 
down  from  the  open  air  to  meet  the  adits  and  furnifh  freili 
air.  The  damps,  want  and  impurity  of  air,  which  occur, 
when  adits  are  wrought  thirty  or  forty  fathoms  long,  make 
it  neceffary  to  let  down  air-fhafts,  in  order  to  give  the  air 
liberty  to  play  through  the  whole  work,  and  thus  difeharge 
bad  vapours,  and  furnifli  good  air  for  refpiration :  the 
3  M  expencc 
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expence  of  which  (hafts,  in  regard  to  their  val?  depths, 
hardnefs  of  the  rock,  drawing  of  water,  &c.  fometimes 
equals,  nay  exceeds,  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  whole 
adit.  Sir  Robert  Murray  defcribes  a  method,  ufed  in  the 
coal-mines  at  Liege,  of  working  mines  without  air-fhafts. 

When  the  miners  at  Mendip  have  funk  a  groove,  they 
will  not  be  at  the  charge  of  an  air -fit  aft  till  they  come  at- 
ore  ;  and  for  the  fupply  of  air  have  boxes  of  elm  exactly 
doled,  of  about  fix  inches  In  the  clear,  by  which  they 
carry  it  dow  n  about  twenty  fathoms.  They  cut  a  trench 
af  a  little  diltance  from  the  top  of  the  groove,  covering  it 
with  turf  and  rods  difpofed  to  receive  the  pipe,  which 
they  contrive  to  come  in  Tideways  to  their  groove,  four 
feet  from  the  top  ;  which  carries  down  the  air  to  a  great 
depth.  When  they  come  at  ore,  and  need  an  air-lhalt, 
they,  fink  it  four  or  five  fathoms  difiant,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  breadth,  and  of  the  fame  fafhion  with 
the  groove,  to  draw  as  well  ore  as  air. 

Air-threads,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  to  the 
long  filaments,  fo  frequently  feen  in  autumn  floating  about 
in  the  air.  Thefe  threads  are  the  work  of  fpiders,  efpe- 
cially  of  that  fpecies  called  the  long-legged  field-fpider; 
which,  having  mounted  to  the  fuuimit  of  abufhor  tree, 
darts  from  its  tail  feveral  of  thefe  threads,  till  one  is  pro¬ 
duced  capable  of  fupporting  the  creature  in  the  air:  on 
tills  it  mounts  in  queft  of  prey,  and  frequently  rifes  to  a 
Very  conliderable  height.  See  Aranea. 

Air-trunk,  is  a  contrivance  by  Dr.  Hales  to  prevent 
the  (lagnation  of  putrid  effluvia  in  gaols,  and  other  places  ^ 
where'  a  great  number  of  people  are  crowded  together  in 
a  fmall  fpace.  It  confifts  of  a  long  fquare  trunk  open  at 
both  ends  ;  one  of  which  is  inferted  into  the  deling  of 
the  room,  the  air  of  which  is  required  to  be  kept  pure; 
and  the  other  extends  a  good  way  beyond  the  roof.  Thro’ 
this  trunk  a  continued  circulation  is  carried  on :  and  the 
realon  is,  that  the  putrid  effluvia  which  do  fo  much  mif- 
chief  when  collected,  being  much  lighter  than  the  pure 
Atmofphere,  arife  to  the  top  of  the  room  ;  and,  if  they 
there  find  a  vent,  will  continually  go  out  through  it. 
Thefe  effluvia  arife  in  very  conliderable  quantity,  being 
calculated  by  the  late  Dr.  Keil  at  no  lefs  than  thirty-nine 
ounces  from  one  man  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Thefe  trunks  were  firff  made  trial  of  by  Mr.  Yeoman, 
over  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  they  were  nine  inches 
wide  within ;  and  over  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  in  Well- 
minfter-hall,  w  here  they  were  fix  inches  wide.  They  are 
fometimes  made  wider,  and  fometimes  narrower:  but  the 
wider  they  are  the  longer  they  ought  to  be,  more  effe fili¬ 
ally  to  promote  the  afcent  of  the  vapour.  The  reafon 
why  vapours  of  this  kind  afcend  more  fwiftly  through  a 
long  trunk  than  a  fhort  one,  is,  that  the  pretfure  of  fluids 
is  always  according  to  their  different  depth,  without  regard 
to  the  diameter  of  their  bafis,  or  of  the  veflel  which  con¬ 
tains  them  ;  and,  upon  this  principle,  a  gallon  of  water 
maybe  made  to  fplit  aftrongcafk.  See  Hydrostatics. 
When  the  column  of  putrid  effluvia  is  long  and  narrow, 
the  difference  between  the  column  of  atmofphere’ prefling 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  trunk,  and  that  v  hich  preffes  on 
the  lower  end,  is  much  greater  than  if  the  column  of  pu¬ 
trid  effluvia  was  fhort  and  wide;  and,  confequently,  the 
afcent  is  much  fw'ifter.  One  pan  of  a  (ingle  pair  of  fcales, 
which  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  being  held  within  one 
of  thefe  trunks  over  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  force  of 
the  afcending  air  made  it  rife  fo  as  to  require  four  grains 
to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  and  this  when  there  wras  no 
perfon  in  the  houfe  ;  but,  when  it  was  full,  no  lefs  than 
twelve  grains  Were  requisite  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  ; 
which  clearly  ftiews  that  thefe  trunks  muff  be  of  real  and 
very  great  efficacy. 

Air-vessel,  in  hydraulics,  is  a  veflel  of  air  within 
fome  water-engines,  which  being  comprefled,  by  forcing 
in  a  conliderable  quantity  of  water,  by  its  uniform  fpring, 
forces  it  out  at  the  pipe  in  a  conflant  uninterrupted  ftream, 
to  a  great  height. 

Air-veffel  too,  in  the  improved  fire-engines,  isametal- 
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lie  cylinder,  placed  between  the  two  forcing-pumps,  by 
the  adlion  of  whole  piftons  the  wat^r  is  forced  into  this 
veflel,  through  two  pipes,  w  ith  valves;  then  the  air,  pre- 
vioufly  contained  in  it,  is  comprelfed  by  the  water,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  admitted,  and  this  air,  by  its 
fpring,  forces  the  water  through  a  pipe  by  a  conflant  and 
equal  ftream  ;  whereas,  in  the  common  fquirting  engine, 
the  ftream  is  difeontinued  between  the  feveral  ftrokes.  See 
Hydraulics. 

Air-vessels,  in  botany,  are  fpiral  duels  in  the  leaves, 
&c.  of  plants,  fuppofed  to  be  analagous  to  the  lungs  of 
animals,  in  fupplying  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  with 
air. 

AIRY,  adj.  [from  airy  aeriuSj  Lat.]  Compofed  of  air. 
Relating  to  the  air  ;  belonging  to  the  air. — There  are  fifti¬ 
es  that  have  wings,  that  are  no  flrangers  to  the  airy  region. 
Boyle. — High  in  air.  Open  to  the  free  air.  Light  as  air: 
thin  ;  unfubftantial ;  without  folidity. — I  hold  ambition 
of  fo  airy  and  light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  fhadow’s  Iha- 
dow.  Shakcfpeare. — Wanting  reality;  having  no  Heady 
foundation  in  truth  or  nature;  vain;  trifling. — I  have 
found  a  complaint  concerning  the  fcarcity  of  money,  which 
occasioned  many  airy  propolitions  for  the  remedy  of  it. 
Temple. — Fluttering;  loofe;  as  if  to  catch  the  air ;  full  of 
levity. — By  the  name  of  ladies,  he  means  all  young  per- 
fons,  (lender,  finely  fliaped,  airy,  and  delicate:  fuch  as  are 
nymphs  and  Naiads.  Dryden. — Gay;  Uprightly :  full  of 
mirth;  vivacious;  lively;  fpirited;  light  of  heart. — He 
that  is  merry  and  airy  at  (liore  when  he  fees  a  did  temped 
on  the  fea,  or  dances  when  God  thunders  from  heaven, 
regards  not  when  God  fpeaks  to  all  the  world.  Taylor. 

AIR,/  in  mythology,  was  adored  by  the  Heathens  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Juno;  the  former  repre- 
fenting  the  fuperior  and  finer  part  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
the  latter  the  inferior  and  grofler  part.  The  augurs  alfo 
drew  prefages  from  the  clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  &rc. 

Air,  in  painting,  &c.  denotes  the  manner  and  very  life 
of  action;  or  it  is  that  which  ex  preffes  the  difpofition  of 
the  agent.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe 
with  gefture  or  attitude. 

Air,  in  mufic,  is  taken  in  different  fenfes.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  contrafted-with  harmony;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  fy¬ 
nonymous  with  melody  in  general.  Its  proper  meaning  is, 
A  tune  which  is  fet  to  words,  or  to  fhort  pieces  of  poetry 
that  are  called  fongs.  In  operas,  we  give  the  name  of  air 
to  fuch  pieces  of  mufic  as  are  formed  with  meafures  and 
cadences,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  recitative  ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  every  piece  of  mufic  is  called  an  air,  which  is  form¬ 
ed  for  the  voice,  or  even  for  inflruments,  and  adapted  to 
ftanzas,  whether  it  forms  a  wliole  in  itfelf,  or  whether  it 
can  be  detached  from  any  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
and  be  executed  alone.  If  the  fubjecl  admits  of  harmo¬ 
ny,  and  is  fet  in  parts,  the  air  is,  according  to  their  num¬ 
ber,  denominated  a  duett,  a  trio,  a  quartetto,  &c.  ~  We  need 
not  follow  Roufleau,  and  the  other  philologifts,  in  their 
endeavours  to  inveftigafe  the  etymon  of  the  word  air.  Its 
derivation,  though  found  and  afeertained,  would  contri¬ 
bute  little  to  illuflrate  its  meaning  in  that  remote  fenfe,  to 
which,  through  a  long  continuance  of  time,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  viciflitudes  of  language,  it  has  now  paffed.  The  cu¬ 
rious  may  confult  the  fame  article  in  the  'Didlionnaire  dc 
Muftque,  by  M.  Roufleau. 

In  modern  mufic.  there  are  feveral  different  kinds  of 
airs,  each  of  which  agrees  to  a  certain  kind  of  dancing, 
and  from  thefe  dances  the  airs  themfelves  take  their  fpeci- 
fic  names.  The  airs  of  our  operas,  are,  if  we  may  die 
permitted  the  expreflion,  the  canvafs  or  fubflratuni  upon 
which  are  painted  all  the  pidlures  of  imitative  mufic ;  me¬ 
lody  is  the  defign,  and  harmony  the  colouring ;  every  pic- 
turefque  objefl  feledted  from  the  mofl  beautiful  parts  of 
nature,  every  reflefled  fentiment  of  the  human  heart,  are 
the  models  which  the  artiff  imitates;  whatever  gains  at¬ 
tention,  whatever  interefts  the  foul,  whatever  charms  the 
ear,  or  caufes  emotion -in  the  heart,  thefe  are  the  objedls 
of  his  imitation.  'See  Imitation.  An  air  which  delights 
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the  ear,  and  difcovers  the  learning  of  thecompofer;  an 
air  invented  by  genius,  and  compofed  with  talle,  is  the 
nobleft  effort  of  mulic  :  it  is  this  which  explores-  the  com- 
pafs,  and  difplays  the  delicacy,  of  a  beautiful  voice ;  it  is 
in  this  where  the  charms  of  a  well-condmSted  fymphony 
thine  ;  it  is  by  this,  that  the  paflions,  excited  and  inflamed 
by  nice  gradations,  reach  and  agitate  the  foul  through  the 
avenues  of  external  fenfe.  After  hearing  a  beafitiful  air, 
the  mind  is  accjuiefcent  and  ferene  :  the  ear  is  fatisfied, 
not  difguffed :  it  remains  impreffed  on  the  fancy,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  our  eflence,  we  carry  it  with  us,  we  are 
able  to  repeat  it  at  pleafiire  :  without  the  ability  acquired 
by  habit  to  breathe  a  Angle  note  of  it,  we  execute  it  in  our 
imagination  in  the  lame  manner  as  we  heard  it  upon  the 
theatre  :  one  fees  the  l'cene,  the  aCtor,  the  theatre ;  one 
hears  the  accompaniments  and  the  applaufes.  The  real 
entluifiaft  in  mulic  never  forgets  the  beautiful  airs  which 
he  has  heard ;  when  he  choofes,  he  caufes  the  opera  to 
re-commence. 

Air,  or  Ayr,  a  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  an  ex- 
tenlive  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  Hands  on  the  river 
Air,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  good  trade,  and  feat  of 
fifheries;  all  of  which  have  vanifhed,  and  the  people  now 
live  by  one  another.  Air  appears,  from  hiftory  and  other 
documents,  to  have  been  a  confiderable  place  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conqueft.  About  a  mile  north  from  the 
town  there  is  a  lazar-houfe,  commonly  called  the  King’s 
-  Chapel,  which  king  Robert  de  Bruce  fet  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  lepers. 

AIRA,/  [aifa,  Gr.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trian- 
dria  digynia  clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of  gramma  or 
grades.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  a  two-flow¬ 
ered  two-valved  glume ;  valves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
equal.  Corolla:  bivalve;  valves  like  thofe  of  the  calyx  ; 
nectary  two -leaved;  leaflets  acute,  gibbous  at  the  bafe. 
Stamina:  filaments  capillary,  the  length  of  the  flower, 
with  oblong  antherae,  forked  at  each  end.  Piftillum: 
germ  ovate;  ffyles  fetaceous  fpreading,  wilh  pubefcent 
ffigmas.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Seed  :  fubovate,  covered 
by  the  corolla. — E/J'ential  CharaEler.  Calyx  two-valved, 
two-flowered,  without  any  rudiment  of  a  third. 

Species.  I.  Naked  or  awnlefs.  i.  Aira  arundinacea,  or 
reedy  ajra-grafs :  panicle  oblong,  on  one  fide,  imbricate  ; 
leaves  flat.  Found  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant,  and  by 
Loureiro  in  Cochin-China. 

2.  Aira  minuta,  or  minute  aira-grafs:  panicle  loofe,  al- 
moli  level-topped,  very  branching.  An  annual  grafs, 
found  by  Loefling  in  Spain.  It  differs  from  that  which  is 
figured  by  Buxbaum,  only  in  being  much  fmaller,  and 
not  an  inch  high. 

3.  Aira  aquatica,  or  water  aira-grafs  :  panicle  fpreading, 
flowers  fmooth,  longer  than  the  calyx,  leaves  flat.  In  the 
water  this  grafs  runs  to  a  confiderable  diffance,  throwing 
eff  roots  and  young  fhoots  as  it  paffes  along ;  the  dalk  is 
hollow,  and  remarkably  tender.  It  is  eafily  known  by  the 
purple  or  bluifli  colour  of  the  panicles  ;  the  flowers  alfo 
have  a  fweet  tafte.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  it  is 
not  worth  cultivating.  Poa  aquatica  is  a  much  ffronger 
plant.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  (according  to  Schreber) 
in  dry  foils,  which  has  the  calyxes  five-flowered,  and  the 
flowers  very  remote  from  each  other. 

II.  Awned.  4.  Aira  fubfpicata,  or  fpiked  aira-grafs: 
•leaves  flat,  panicle  fpiked,  flowers  awned  on  the  middle  ; 
awn  reflex,  loofe.  Found  on  the  mountains  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Savoy,  Denmark,  and  Lapland.  Perennial. 

5.  Aira  cat-fpitofa,  or  turfy  aira-grafs:  leaves  flat;  pa¬ 
nicle  fpreading ;  petals  villous  and  awned  at  the  bafe  ;  awn 
ftraight,  fhort.  In  moift  meadows  it  fometimes  produces 
three  or  four  flofcules  in  one  calyx.  In  marfhes  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  viviparous.  Growing  in  tufts,  it  occafions  irre¬ 
gularities,  tuifocks,  or  haffocks,  as  they  are  vulgarly  call¬ 
ed  in  meadows.  Cows,  goats,  and  fwine,  eat  it,  but  hor- 
fes  are  not  fond  of  it.  Found  in  meadows,  fields,  and 
woods.  Perennial. 
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6.  Aira  flexuofa,  or  heath  aira-grafs:  leaves  fetaceous, 
culms  almoft  naked,  panicle  divaricated,  peduncles  flexu- 
ofe.  This  fpecies  is  eaten  by  horfes,  kine,  and  fheep.  It 
is  a  native  of  heaths,  barren  paftures,  and  rocky  moors. 
Perennial. 

7.  Aira  montana,  or  mountain  aira-grafs :  leaves  feta¬ 
ceous,  panicle  narrowed,  flowers  hairy  at  the  bafe  and 
awned,  awn  twilled  and  very  long.  According  to  Haller, 
Leers,  &c.  this  is  only  a  variety  of  the  foregoing.  Mr. 
Hudfon  has  a  variety  of  this  which  he  calls  fetacea.  Na¬ 
tive  of  high  heaths  and  barren  paftures,  and  is  perennial. 
Sheep  are  very  fond  of  it. 

8.  Aira  Alpina,  or  Alpine  aira-grafs  :  leaves  fubulate, 
panicle  denfe,  flowers  hairy  at  the  bafe  and  awned;  awn 
lhort.  Grows  on  the  mountains  of  Germany,  Savoy,  and 
Lapland. 

9.  Aira  villofa,  or  villofe  aira-grafs;  leaves  fubulate, 
panicle  long  and  narrow ;  flowers  fefquialteral,  ftiaggy, 
awned;  awn  ftraight,  lhort.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Thunberg. 

10.  Aira  canefcens,  or  grey  aira-grafs:  leaves  fetace¬ 
ous,  the  upper  one  involving  the  panicle  at  bottom  like  a 
fpathe.  Native  of  fandy  lliores,  the  walls  of  Balil,  and 
the  fandy  fields  of  Germany  and  Piedmont. 

11.  Aira  pnecox,  or  early  aira-grafs  :  leaves  fetaceous, 
Iheaths  angled,  flowers  panicle-fpiked,  and  awned  at  the 
bafe.  This  fpecies  has  a  fweet  tafte ;  cows  are  very  fond 
of  it ;  horfes  and  Iheep  eat  it.  It  is  found  in  ditches,  on 
banks  of  ftreams,  and  in  wet  meadows;  flowering  in  Jnne 
and  July. 

12.  Aira  coryophyllea,  or  filver  aira-grafs  :  leaves  feta¬ 
ceous,  panicle  divaricated,  flowers  awned  diftant.  Native 
of  fandy  paftures  and  heaths  of  England,  France,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Piedmont,  Germany,  and  Denmark.  Annual. 

13.  Aira  Antarctica,  or  South-Sea  aira-grafs:  leaves 
fiat;  panicle  compound,  fpreading;  calyxes  three  flower¬ 
ed  ;  flofcules  awned  in  the  middle ;  awn  elongated ftraight- 
ilh.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

14.  Aira  invOlucrata,  or  involucred  aira-grafs:  panicle 
fpreading,  involucred  with  bridles  at  the  bafe  ;  flofcules 
awnlefs.  It  is  annual,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Spain,  near  Madrid,  on  barren  hills. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  See  Grass. 

Aira,/  in  botany.  See  Me lic a,  Poa,  Cynosurus, 
and  Hclcus. 

Aira  Capensis,/  in  botany.  See  Ehrharta. 

Aira  Indica,/  in  botany.  See  Paniciim. 

Aira  Varia,/  in  botany.  See  Cynosurus. 
AIRANI,/  in  church-hiftory,  an  obfeure  left  of  Ari- 
ans,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  denied  the  confubftan- 
tiality  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
They  are  otherwise  called  Airanijlce ;  and  are  faid  to  have 
taken  their  name  from  one  Airas,  who  diftinguiftied  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  this  party,  in  the  reigns  of  Valentinian 
and  Gratian. 

AIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Proper  Gafcony,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital ;  was  a  biftiop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Adour,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain.  E.  Ion.  o. 

3.  N.  lat.  43.  47. 

Aire,  a  ftrong  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  county 
of  Artois,  with  a  caftle.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1710,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lis,  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of 
Dunkirk,  and  communicates  with  St.  Omer’s  by  a  canal 
cut  from  the  river  Aa.  E.  Ion.  2.31.  N.  lat.  50.  38. 

AIRS,  in  the  manege,  are  the  artificial  motions  of 
taught  horfes ;  as  the  demivolt,  curvet,  capriole,  &c. 

AlRY  TRIPLICITY,  among aftrologers,  denotes  the 
three  figns,  gemini,  libra,  and  aquarius. 

AISLE,  /  [Thus  the  word  is  written  by  Aadifon,  but 
perhaps  improperly;  fince  it  feems  deducible  only  from, 
either  aile,  a  wing,  or  alle'e,  a  path,  and  is  therefore  to  be  " 
written  aile.  ]  The  walks  in  a  church,  or  wings  of  a  quire. 
—The  abbey  is  by  no  means  fo  magnificent  as  one  would 

expect 
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expeCt  from  its  endowments.  The  church  is  one  huge 
nef,  with  a  double  aijle  to  it ;  and,  at  eacli  end,  is  a  large 
quire.  Addifon. 

AISNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  Champaign, 
and  runs  W.  by  SoitTons  in  the  I fie  of  France,  falling  in 
the  river  Oife,  a  little  above  Campeigne. 

AIT,  or  Eyght,/.  [fuppofed,  by  Skinner,  tobecor- 
•  rupted  from  z/et.]  A  fmall  ifland  in  a  river. 

AITOCZU,  a  confiderable  river  of  .LelTer  Afia,  which, 
arifingin  the  mountain  Taurus,  falls  into  the  fouth  part  of 
the  Euxine  fea. 

AITONIA,/!  [from  Mr.  Aiton,  late  gardener  to  his 
majefty  at  Kew.J  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia 
oCtandria  clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of  columniferae.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx-  perianth  one-leaved,  ereCt, 
four- parted,  lhort,  divided  into  four  ovate  fharp  feg- 
ments.  Corolla:  has  four,  ereCt,  equal,  broadly-ovate, 
concave,  very  obtufe,  petals.  Stamina:  filaments  joined 
as  far  as  the  middle,  divided  above  into  eight;  awl-fhap- 
ed,  furrowed,  (landing  out  of  the  corolla;  and  having 
ovate  furrowed  antherte.  Piftillum:  germ  fuperior, 
ovate,  finooth,  fubangular;  (tyle  one,  filiform,  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  ftamens;  fligma  obtufe,  undivided. 
Pericarpium:  an  ovate,  dry,  membranaceous,  four-cor¬ 
nered,  one-celled,  brittle,  berry  ;  the  corners  are  produ¬ 
ced  and  fharp.  Seeds:  many,  fixed  to  a  column,  globu¬ 
lar  and  fmooth.  Obf.  It  varies  with  five-cleft  ten-fla- 
mened  flowers. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Style,  one.  Calyx, 
four-parted.  Corolla,  four-petalled.  Berry,  dry,  qua¬ 
drangular,  one-celled,  many-feeded. 

There  is  only  one  fpccies ,  which  is  called  aitonia  Capen- 
fis,  or  Cape  aitonia.  The  fruit  refembles  that  of  the  win¬ 
ter  cherry.  It  was  found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg;  and 
introduced  here  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Mahon.  This 
fhrub  is  of  flow  growth  with  us,  and  feldom  exceeds  three 
feet  in  height.  When  it  is  of  fufficient  age,  it  produces 
flowers  and  fruit  through  mod  of  the  year.  The  feg- 
ments  of  the  calyx  and  the  petals  are  red  at  the  ends  ;  the 
fruit  is.alfo  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  large. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  railed  only  from  feeds, 
which  are  fparingly  produced  in  this  country;  and  it  muft 
be  kept  in  the  green-houfe  or  Cape-flove. 

AJUGA  f.  [*.  priv.  and  Juga,  one  of  Juno’s  names; 
from  a  fuppofed  power  of  procuring  abortion  ;  which 
however  this  plant  does  not  pofl'efs.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  didynamia  gymnofpermia  clafs,  of  the  natural  order 
of  verticillatae  or  labiatte.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx:  perianth  one-leaved,  fhort,  cut  half-way  into  five 
clefts,  with  the  fegments  nearly  equal.  Corolla:  mono- 
petalous,  ringent;  tube  cylindric,  bent  in,  upper  lip  ve¬ 
ry  fmall,  ereCt,  bifid,  obtufe;  lower  large,  fpreading, 
trifid,  obtufe;  middle  divifion  very  large  and  obcordate  ; 
fide-ones  fmall.  Stamina  :  filaments  fubulate,  ereCt, 
longer  than  the  upper  lip :  anthers  twin.  Piftillum  : 
germ  four-parted;  ftyle  filiform,  fituation  and  length  as 
in  the  ftamens ;  ftigmas  two,  (lender,  the  loweft  fhorter. 
Pericarpium:  none;  the  calyx,  which  is  converging,  fof- 
ters  the  feeds.  Seeds:  fomewhat  oblong. — EJfential  Cha- 
ratter.  Corolla,  upper  lip  very  fmall.  Stamina,  longer 
than  the  upper  lip. 

Species,  x .  Ajuga  orientalis,  or  eaftern  bugle  :  flowers 
inverted.  This  fpecies  has  purple  flowers.  It  w'as  firft 
brought  into  Europe  from  the  Levant,  by  Tournefort. 
It  has  fince  been  obferved  by  Thunberg  in  Japan,  and  by 
Loureiro  in  Cochin  China.  There  are  two  or  three  varie¬ 
ties  differing  only  in  the  colours  of  their  flowers. 

2.  Ajuga  pyramidalis,  or  pyramidal  bugle:  fpike  a 
quadrangular  villous  pyramid,  leaves  approximating,  root- 
leaves  very  large,  braCtes  nearly  entire.  The  leaves  are 
often  brown,  and  the  plant  is  biennial.  It  flowers  in  April : 
with  us  ufualty  later.  A  native  of  Italy,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  alfo  of  Wales 
and  Scotland. 

3.  Ajuga  alpina,  or  alpine  bugle  :  ftem  fimple,  ftem- 
leaves  equalling  the  radical  ones.  Alpine  bugle  has  tire 
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leases  much  longer  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort;  the 
(talks  are  weaker,  and  decline  on  every  fide ;  and  the  whirls 
of  flowers  are  much  fmaller,  and  more  diftant.  It  differs 
from  the  fecond  in  the  leaves  being  wrinkled,  more  ovate 
and  crowded,  hirfute,  the  petioles  fhorter  and  broader, 
the  fpike  proceeding  immediately  from  the  root.  At  the 
top  of  the  root  are  circles  of  .leaves,  whence  arife  leafy 
Items,  four  or  fix  inches  high.  It  alfo  differs  from  the 
fecond,  according  to  Linnaeus,  in  the  root-leaves  being 
fcarcely  larger  than  the  others:  flowers  on  both  fides  ten, 
not  three;  deep  blue,  not  white;  braCtes  green,  not  co¬ 
loured.  Grows  naturally  on  the  Alps,  and  is  admitted 
into  fome  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  and  propagates 
in  plenty  by  its  trailing  (talks.  It  requires  a  moift  fhady 
fituation.  Introduced  here  in  177 5,  by  doctors  Pitcairn 
and  Fothergill. 

4.  Ajuga  genevenfis,  or  geneva  bugle :  leaves  downy 
ftreaked  with  lines,  lowermoft  narrower ;  calyxes  fhaggy; 
braCtes  generally  three-lobed.  This  fpecies  approaches 
near  to  the  common  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  dowmy,  and 
the  calyxes  very  rough.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this, 
one  with  a  white,  the  other  with  a  red,  flower.  It  grows 
wild  not  only  about  Geneva,  but  alfo  in  many  of  the  louth- 
ern  countries  of  Europe. 

5.  Ajuga  reptans,  or  common  bugle:  fmooth  and 
creeping  by  runners.  The  common  bugle  has  the  ftalk 
upright,  fix  inches  high,  hairy,  purple.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  June.  It  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  moift  mea¬ 
dows  in  mod  parts  of  England,  and  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  fouth  of  us.  It  increafes  gently  by  tjie  fide-fhoots, 
which  put  out  roots  at  their  joints.  There  are  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  this,  one  with  a  white,  and  the  other  with  a  pale 
purple,  flower,  which  grow-  in  feveral  parts  of  Weftmore- 
land  ;  but  thefe  do  not  differ  in^ny  other  refpeCt  than  in 
the  colour  of  their  flowers  from  the  blue  fort.  The  com¬ 
mon  bugle  is  recommended  as  a  vulnerary  herb,  both  in¬ 
ternally  and  externally.  It  is  numbered  amongft  cooling 
and  gently  aftringent  vegetables.  The  roots  (trike  a  black 
colour  with  vitriol  of  iron.  Some  foreign  phyficians  of 
eminence  recommended  a  decoCtion  of  this  herb  in  the 
quinfey,  but  it  is  out  of  ufe  among  us.  It  is  conftantly 
found  mixed  with  the  vulnerary  herbs  imported  from 
Switzerland.  Officinal  writers  call  it  confolida  media,  or 
middle  confound.  This  is  fo  common  wild,  that  it  is  fel¬ 
dom  admitted  into  gardens. 

6.  Ajuga  decumbens,  or  Japanefe  bugle :  decumbent  and 
villous ;  leaves  obovate,  toothed.  This  fpecies  has  branch¬ 
ed,  decumbent  with  the  ends  (landing  up,  four  or  five 
inches  in  length.  Root-leaves  many,  larger  than  thofe  on 
the  ftem,  all  petiolate.  The  flowers  in  whirls  fmall  and 
blue. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fort  requires  a  little 
protection  in  winter,  the  plants  fiiould  be  put  into  pots 
filled  with  a  loamy  foil ;  they  may  (land  in  a  fhady  fitua¬ 
tion  during  fummer;  but  in  winter  they  muft  be  removed 
under  a  common  frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much 
free  air  as  pollible  in  mild  weather;  in  hard  frofts  howe¬ 
ver  they  muft  be  covered.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fow'n  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a 
pot  filled  with  loam,  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation  till  au¬ 
tumn,  and  then  removed  under  a. frame.  In  the  fpring, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  as  foon  as 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  and  treated  as  directed 
for  the  old  plants.  It  may  be  alfo  increafed  by  offsets  : 
but  this  is  a  very  flo^v  method,  becaufe  this  fpecies  puts 
out  few  of  them.  The  fixth  fort  may  be  increafed  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  As  to  all  the  reft,  they  are 
hardy,  and  eafily  multiplied  by  the  fide-fhoots  :  they  de¬ 
light  in  a  moift  ffiady  fituation,  and  are  apt  to  fpread  too 
much. 

Ajuga,/.  in  botany.  See  Teucrium. 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS,  the  name  of  a  deity  to  whom  the^ 
Romans  erected  an  altar. — The  words  ft  gnify  “a  fpeaking 
voice.” — The  following  accident  gave  occafion  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  erecting  an  altar  to  tire  Aius  Locutius  :  A  plebeian, 
3  named 
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named  M1.  Seditius,  acquainted  the  tribunes,  that,  in  walk¬ 
ing  the  ftreets  by  night,  he  had  heard  a  voice  over  the 
temple  of  Veda,  giving  the  Romans  notice  that  the'Gauls 
were-  coming  againd  them.  This  intimation  was,  howe¬ 
ver,  neglected;  but,  after  the  truth  was  confirmed  by  the 
event,  Camillus  acknowledged  this  voice  to  be  a  new  dei¬ 
ty,  and  erected  an  altar  to  it  under  the  name  of  the  Aius 
Locutius. 

AJUTAGE,  f.  [ ajutage ,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  tube  fitted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  veflel  through  which  the  water  of  a 
fountain  is  to  be  played.  To  the  different  form  and 
druclure  of  ajutages  isowing  to  the  great  variety  of  foun¬ 
tains.  See  Fountain  and  Hydrostatics. 

AIX,  a  fmall  ancient  town  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  with 
the  title  of  a  marquifate.  It  is  fcated  on  the  lake  Bourget, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  between  Chamberry,  Annecy, 
and  Rumilly.  Here  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  but  it  is  almoft  entirely  ruined-  The  mineral 
waters  bring  a  great  number  of  ftrangers  to  this  place. 
It  was  originally  called  Aqua  Gratiana,  from  the  hot  baths 
built  there  by  the  emperor  Gratian.  E.  long.  7.  10.  N. 
lat.  45.  40. 

Aix,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Provence,  in  France. 

'  It  has  the  air  of  filence  and  gloom  fo  commonly  charac- 
teriftic  of  places  deftitute  of  commerce  or  induftry.  It  is, 
however,  a  well-built  city;  and  molt  like  Paris  of  any 
place  in  France,  as  well  for  the  largenefs  of  the  buildings 
as  in  refpeil  of  the  politenefs  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  em- 
bellifhed  with  abundance  of  fine  fountains,  and  feveral 
beautiful  fquares.  The  preachers  fquare  is  on  the  fide 
of  a  hill;  it  is  about  160  yards  in  length,  and  is  furround- 
ed  with  trees,  and  houfes  built  with  ftone  three  ftories 
high.  The  guild-hall  is  at  one  end  of  the  city,  and  isdif- 
tributed  into  feveral  fine  apartments.  The  hotel  of  the 
city  is  a  handfome  building,  but  hid  by  the  houfes  of  the 
narrow  fireet  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  cathedral  church 
is  a  gothic  ftrudlure,  with  tombs  of  feveral  earls  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  fome  good  pictures  by  French  mailers.  The 
Corfe,  or  Orbitelle,  is  a  magnificent  walk,  above  300 
yards  long,  formed  by  a  triple  avenue  of  elms,  and  two 
rows  of  regular  and  (lately  houfes.  The  church  of  the 
fathers  of  the  oratory  is  a  handfome  building ;  and  not 
far  from  thence  is  the  chapel  of  the  blue  penitents,  which 
is  full  of  paintings.  The  convent  of  preachers  is  very 
fine;  in  their  church  was  a  (ilvcr  (latue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
almoft  as  big  as  the  life.  There  are  other  churches  and 
buildings  which  contain  a  great  number  of  rarities.  The 
baths  without  the  city  have  good  buildings,  raifed  at  a 
va(l  expence,  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  drink 
the  waters.  Although  Aix  was  the  firft  Roman  fettle- 
ment  in  Gaul,  it  is  not  remarkable  for  ancient  remains. 
The  warm  fprings,  from  which  it  is  now  known  and  fre¬ 
quented,  induced  Sextus  Calvinus  to  found  a  colony  here, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Aqua  Scxtia.  They  were 
fuppofed  to  poflefs  particular  virtues  in  cafes  of  debility; 
and  feveral  altars  have  been  dug  up  (acred  to  Priapus,  the 
inferiptions  on  which  indicate  their  gratitude  to  that  deity 
for  his  fuppofed  fuccour  and  allillance.  E.  long.  5.  32. 
N.  lat.  43.  32. 

Aix,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaftof  France,  between  the 
i(le  of  Oleron  and  the  continent.  It  is  twelve  miles  north- 
weft  of  Rochfort,  and  twelve  fou th-fouth- well  of  Ro¬ 
chelle.  W.  long.  1.4.  N.  lat.  46.  5. 

Aix-la-chapelle,  a  fine  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia  and  duchy  of  Juliers, — All  authors 
are  agreed  about  its  antiquity,  it  being  mentioned  in  Cae- 
far’s  Commentaries  and  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  colonies  and  fortrefles  there,  when  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Germans;  but  the  mineral  waters  and  the 
hot  bath  fo  increafed  its  fame,  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  it 
was  advanced  to  the  privileges  of  a  city,  by  the  name  of 
Aquaegranii,  that  is,  the  waters  of  Granins;  that:  which 
it  has  now,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  given’  it  by  the 
French,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  Aix.  Itisfocal- 
led,  on  account  of  a  chapel  built  in  honour  of. the  Holy 
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Virgin  by  Charlemagne;  who,  having  repaired,  beautified, 
and  enlarged,  the  city,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  Huns 
in  the  reign  of  Attila  in  451,  made  it  the  ufual  place  of  his 
refidence.  The  town  is  feated  in  a  valley  furrounded  with 
mountains  and  woods,  and  yet  the  air  is  very  wholefome. 
It  may  be  divided  into  the  inward  and  outward  city.  The 
inward  is  encompafifed  with  a  wall  about  three  quarters  of 
a  league  in  circumference,  having  ten  gates;  and  the  out¬ 
ward  wall,  in  which  there  are  eleven  gates,  is  about  a 
league  and  a  half  in  circumference.  There  are  rivulets 
which  run  through  the  town  and  keep  it  very  clean,  turn¬ 
ing  feveral 'mills ;  beiides  twenty  public  fountains,  and 
many  private  ones.  They  have  (lone-quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  furnifli  the  inhabitants  with  pro¬ 
per  materials  for  their  magnificent  buildings,  of  which 
the  (ladt-houfeand  the  cathedral  are  the  chief.  There  are 
likewife  thirty  parochial  or  collegiate  churches.  The 
market-place  is  very  fpacious,  and  the  houfes  round  it  are 
ilately. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  free  imperial  city,  and  changes  its 
magiftracy  every  year  on  the  eve  or  St.  John  Baptift.  The 
mayor  is  in  the  nomination  of  the  eletftor  palatine,  in  the 
quality  of  the  Duke  of  Juliers,  as  protedior  of  the  city. 
This  place  is  famous  for  feveral  councils  and  treaties  of 
peace  concluded  here  ;  particularly  thofe  between  France 
and  Spain  in  1668,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  1748. 

The  hot  fulphureous  waters  for  which  this  place  has  fo 
long  been  celebrated,  arife  from  feveral  fources,  which 
fupply  eight  baths  conftrudted  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  Thefe  waters  near  the  fources  are  clear  and  pel¬ 
lucid;  and  have  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell  refembling  the 
waftiings  of  a  foul  gun  ;  but  they  lofe  this  fmell  by  expo- 
fureto  the  air.  Their  tafte  is  faline,  bitter,  and  urinous. 
They  do  not  contain  iron.  They  are  alfo  neutral  near  the 
fountain,  but  afterwards  are  manifdlly  and  pretty  (Irongly 
alkaline,  infomuch  that  clothes  are  walked  with  them  with¬ 
out  foap. — On  the  vaults  above  the  fprings  and  aquedubb 
of  thefe  waters  is  found,  every  year,  when  they  are  open¬ 
ed,  a  quantity  of  fine  white-coloured  flowers  of  fulphur, 
which  has  been  fublimed  from  the  waters.  The  heat  of 
the  water  of  the  hotted  fpring,  by  Dr.  Lucas’s  account, 
raifes  the  quickfilver  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  136 
— by  Monf.  Monet’s  account,  to  145 — and  tiie  heat  of  the 
fountain,  where  they  commonly  drink,  by  Dr.  Lucas’s  ac¬ 
count,  to  n  2.  Thefe  w'aters  are  powerfully  diaphore¬ 
tic  and  diuretic;  and,  if  taken  in  quantity,  prove  pur¬ 
gative.  Of  the  three  hot  European  waters  of  note,  viz. 
that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Bourbon,  and  Bath,  the  firft 
abounds  more  eminently  with  fulphur,  whence  it  is  the 
hotted,  the  mod  naufe.ous,  and  purgative.  The  Bath 
water  is,  however,  the  lead  po defied  of  thefe  qualities. 
Thefe  waters  are  efficacious  in  difeafes  proceeding  from, 
indigeftion,  and  from  foulnefs  of  the  llomach  and  bowels. 
In  rheumatifms;  in  the  feurvy,  fcrophula,  and  difeafes 
of  the  (kin;  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondrial  diforders;  in 
nervous  complaints  and  melancholy  ;  in  the  (lone  and  gra¬ 
vel  ;  in  paralytic  complaints  ;  in  thofe  evils  which  follow 
an  injudicious  ufe  of  mercury  ;  and  in  many  other  cafes. 
They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  given  in  hedtic  cafes 
where  there  is  heat  and  fever,  in  putrid  diforders,  or  where 
the  blood  is  diflblved,  or  the  conftitution  much  broken 
down.  The  time  of  drinking,  in  the  firft  feafon,  is  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June;  and,  in  the 
latter  feafon,  from  the  middle  of  Auguft  to  the  latter  end 
of  September. 

There  are  galleries  or  piazzas  under  which  the  compa¬ 
ny  walk  during  the  time  of  drinking,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  operation  of  the  waters. — The  Poor’s  Bath  is 
free  for  every  body,  and  is  frequented  by  crowds  of  p'oor 
people.  It  is  fcarcely  necefl'ary  to  add,  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  amufements  common  to  other  places  of  public  re¬ 
fort;  but  the  (harpers  appear  more  fplendidly  here  than 
elfewherc,  afluming  titles,  with  an  equipage  fuitable  to 
them. — Aix-la-Chapellc  is  twenty-one  miles  from  Spa, 
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thirty-fix  from  Liege,  and  thirty  from  Cologne.  E.  Ion. 
5.  48.  N.  lat.  51.  55. 

AIZOON,  J.  [aa  fempervivum  or  ever-living.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria  pentagynia  clafs,  rank¬ 
ing  in  the  natural  order  of  fucculentce.  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leaved :  divided  in¬ 
to  five  lanceolate  permanent  fegments.  Corolla:  none. 
Stamina  :  filaments  very  many,  capillary,  inferted  by 
bunches  into  the  finufes  of  the  calyx.  Antheras  firaple. 
Piftillum:  germ  five-cornered,  fuperior.  Styles  five, 
fimple.  Sigmas  firaple.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  five-cel¬ 
led,  five-valved,  fvvelling  and  retufe.  Seeds:  feveral, 
roundifli,  or  kidney-Ihaped. — EJfaitial  CharaBcr.  Calyx, 
five-parted.  Petals,  none.  Caplules,  fuperior,  five-cel- 
led,  five-valved. 

Species.  1.  Aizoon  canarienfe,  or  purflane-leaved  ai- 
2con :  leaves  wedge -ovate,  flowers  feflile.  A  native  of 
the  Canary  ifiands.  Annual. 

2.  Aizoon  hifpanicum,  or  Spanifh  aizoon :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  flowers  feflile.  It  ^rows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Africa.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  whole  brandies  trail 
on  the  ground.  The  flowers  have  no  beauty;  thefe  plants 
therefore  are  preferved  only  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in 
cOlleding  rare  plants.  A  variety  of  this  conies  from  the 
Cape,  with  the  Hem  and  leaves  fhaggy,  but  the  upper 
fiurface  of  the  leaves  lefs  fo. 

3.  Aizoon-ianceolatum,  or  panicled  aizoon :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  flowers  panicled.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  is  of  humble  growth,  and  periflies 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr. 
Miller.  Biennial. 

4.  Aizoon  farmentofum:  leaves  linear-filiform,  panicle 
dichotomous,  flowers  folitary,  peduncled.  5.  Aizoon  pa- 
niculatum,  or  panicled  aizoon:  fhaggy;  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late;  flowers  feflile;  branches  ereCt.  6.  Aizoon  perfo- 
Jiatum,  or  perfoliate  aizoon :  downy ;  leaves  inverfely- 
qvate,  conjoined,  cryflalline-dotted ;  flowers  peduncled. 
7.  Aizoon  glinoides,  or  hairy  aizoon:  fhaggy, herbaceous, 
procumbent;  leaves  ovate,  flowers  feflile,  diftind.  8. 
Aizoon  fecundum  :  fhag-hoary,  herbaceous,  procum¬ 
bent:  leaves  ovate;  flowers  feflile,  imbricate,  one-rank- 
ed.  9.  Aizoon  fruticofum,  or  fhrubby  aizoon  :  fhrubby, 
ered,  fmooth  ;  leaves  lanceolate;  flowers  feflile.  10. 
Aizoon  rigidum,  or  ftiff  aizoon  :  fhrubby,  procumbent, 
downy;  leaves  ovate  ;  flowers  feflile,  remote.  All  thefe 
were  found  at  the  Cape  ;  the  fourth  by  Sparrman,  the  reft 
by  Thunberg. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fort  muft  be  raifed 
pn  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and,  when  the  plants 
are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhotild  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  each  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  another  moderate  hot-bed,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  fun,  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  muft  be  hardened  by  degrees  to  bear  the 
open  air,  into  which  they  fttonld  be  removed  in  June, 
placing  them  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  will  flow¬ 
er,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  September,  foon  after  which 
the  plants  will  perifh.  The  fecond  and  third  forts  may  be 
propagated  in  the  fame  manne.r ;  and,  when  the  plants  have 
acquired  ftrength,  they  may  be  removed  into  the  full 
ground  ;  but  they  require  a  poor  fandy  foil,  for  in  rich 
ground  they  grow  very  luxuriant  in  branches,  but  will 
not  flower  till  late  in  the  feafon,  and  therefore  rarely  per¬ 
fect  their  feeds;  but  when  they  are  planted  in  dry  fund, 
or  lime-rubbifh,  they  will  be  more  produdive  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  lefs  vigorous  in  their  branches.  The  other  fpe- 
cies  muft  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  Cape 
plants. 

Aizoon,  f.  in  botany.  See  Sedum. 

AKBER,  emperor  of  Indoftan,  the  fixth  in  defeent 
from  Tamerlane,  and  contemporary  with  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  univerfally  efteemed  a  great  and  good  prince.  He  was 
alfo  fuccefsful  in  war,  having  in  his  reign  made  feveral 
conquefts,  and  reduced  to  obedience  almoft  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Indoftan  which  had  revolted  from  his  father, 
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and  predeceflbr,  Hemajoon  5  and  his  political  talents,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  happinefs  of 
his  fubjecls,  are  fufficiently  apparent  from  the  regulation 
which  he  eftablifhed  for  every  department  of  the  empire. 
He  was  born  at  Amercote,  A.  D.  1542,  v.as  proclaimed 
emperor  in  1556,  and  died  at  Agra  in  1605,  after  a  reign 
of  forty-nine  years  and  eight  months.  The  hiftory  of 
this  potentate  has  been  written,  with  great  elegance  and 
pre'cifion,  by  the  vizier  Abul  Fazel,  tinder  the  title  of 
“  Ayeen  Akbery,  or,  the  Inftitutes  of  the  emperor 
Akber.” 

To  AKE,  v  n.  [from  ccy<&,  Gr.  and  therefore  more 
grammatically  w  ritten  ache.']  To  feela  lading  pain,  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  internal  parts ;  diftinguilhed  fromfmart,  which 
is  commonly  11  fed  of  uneafinefs  in  the  external  parts;  but 
this  is  no  accurate  account. — Were  the  pleafure  of  drink¬ 
ing  accompanied,  the  very  moment,  with  that  fick  fto- 
mach  and  a  king  head,  which,  in  fome  men,  are  fure  to 
follow,  I  think  no  body  would  ever  let  wine  touch  his 
lips.  Locke. — It  is  frequently  applied,  in  an  improper 
fenfe,  to  the  heart;  as,  the  heart  akes ;  to  imply  grief  or 
tear.  ShaEefpearc  lias  ufed  it,  ftill  more  licentioufly,  of 
the  foul. — My  foul  akes. 

AKENSIDE  (Mark),  a  celebrated  phyfician,  and  a 
poet.  He  was  born  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  Nov.  9, 
1721;  and,  after  being  educated  at  the  grammar-fchooL 
in  Newcaftle,  was  fent  to  the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leyden  ;  at  which  laft  he  took  his  degree  of  dodor  in 
phyfic.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the 
fame  degree  at  Cambridge ;  elected  a  fellow  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  phyfleians,  and  one  of  the  phylicians  at  St.  Tho¬ 
mas’s  hofpital ;  and,  upon  the  eftablifhment  of  the  queen’s 
houfehold,  appointed  one  of  the  phylicians  to  her  majefty. 

Dr.  Akenfide  was  very  early  introduced  to  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  mod  eminent  men  of  his  age  for  learning  and 
ingenuity;  with  many  of  whom  he  became  entangled  in 
difputes  and  altercations,  chiefly  on  fubjeds  of  literature 
and  politics,  that  fixed  on  his  character  the  (lamp  of 
haughtinefs  and  felf-conceit,  and  drew  him  into  difagree- 
able  fituations.  Hence  many,  who  admired  him  for  his 
geniusand  parts,  were  fhy  of  continuing  his  intimates. — 
The  value  of  that  precept  which  exhorts  11s  to  live  peace¬ 
ably  with  all  men,  or,  in  other  words,  to  avoid  creating 
enemies,  can  only  be  eftimated  by  the  reflection  on  thofe 
many  amiable  qualities  againft  which  the  negled  of  it  will 
preponderate.  Akenfide  was  a  man  of  religion  and  ftrid 
virtue ;  a  philofopher,  a  fcholar,  and  a  fine  poet.  His 
converfation  was  of  the  moft  delightful  kind  ;  learned,  in- 
ftrudive,  and,  without  any  affectation  of  wit,  cheerful 

and  entertaining _ He  died  of  a  putrid  fever,  June  23, 

1770;  and  is  buried  in  the  parifh-church  of  St.  James, 
Weftminfter. 

AKIBA,  a  famous  rabbin,  flourifhed  a  little  after  the 
deftruCtion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus.  He  kept  the  flocks  of 
a  rich  citizen  of  Jerufalem  till  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  then  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  in  the  academies  for 
twenty-four  years ;  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  great- 
eft  matters  in  Ifraei,  having  had  24,000  fcholars.  He  de¬ 
clared  for  the  impoftor  Barcochebas,  whom  he  owned  for 
theMeffiah;  and  not  only  anointed  him  king,  but  took 
upon  himfelf  the  office  of  his  mafter  of  the  horfe.  The 
troops  which  the  emperor  Hadrian  fent  againft  the  Jews,, 
who  under  the  condud  of  this  falfe  Meffiah  had  committed 
horrid  maflacres,  exterminated  this  radio n.  Akiba  was 
taken,  and  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty.  He  lived 
120  years  ;  and  was  buried  with  his  wife  in  a  cave  upon  a 
mountain  not  far  from  Tiberias,  and  his  24,000  fcholars 
were  buried  round  about  him  upon  the  fame  mountain. 

AKIN,  adj.  [from  aa.n&kin.~\  Related  to;  allied  by 
blood  :  ufed  of  perfons.  Allied  to  by  nature  •,  partaking 
of  the  fame  properties:  ufed  of  things. — The  cankered 
paflion  of  envy  is  nothing  akin  to  the  iilly  envy  of  the  afs. 
VEftrange. 

A  KISS  AT,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  a  city  in  Natolia,  in 
Afia,  fituated  in  a  plain  eighteen  miles  broad,  which  pro¬ 
duces 
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duces  plenty  of  cotton  and  grain.  The  inhabitants  are 
faid  to  be  nearly  all  Mahometans,  and  there  are  fix  or  fe- 
ven  mofques,  which  are  all  of  marble.  There  are  re¬ 
markable  infcriptions  on  marble  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
town,  which  are  part  of  the  ririns  of  ancient  Thyatira.  It 
is  feated  on  the  river  Hermus,  fifty  miles  from  Pergamos. 
E.  Ion.  28.  30.  N.  lat.  38.  50. 

AKOND,  an  officer  of  juftice  in  Perfia,  who  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  caufes  of  orphans  and  widows;  of  con- 
trafts,  and  other  civil  concerns.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
fchool  of  law,  and  gives  ledtures  to  the  fubaltern  officers; 
he  has  his  deputies  in  all  the  courts  of  the  kingdom,  who, 
with  the  fecond  fadra,  makes  all  contracts, 

-AL,'  an  Arabic  particle  prefixed  to  words,  and  fignify- 
ing  much  the  fame  with  the  Englifh  particle  the:  Thus 
they  fay,  alkermes,  alkoran,  &c.  i.  e.  the  kermes,  the 
koran,  &c. 

Al,  or  Ai.d,  a  Saxon  term  frequently  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  places,  denoting  their  antiquity;  as  Aldborough, 
Aldgate,  &c. 

ALA,  a  term  ufed  by  botanifts  for  the  hollow  of  a 
ftalk,  which  either  the  leaf,  or  the  pedicle  of  the  leaf, 
makes  with  it ;'  or  it  is  that  hollow  turning,  or  linus,  placed 
between  the  ftalk  or  branch  of  a  plant  and  the  leaf,  whence 
a  new  offspring  ufually  ilfues.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  for 
thofe  parts  of  leaves  otherwife  called  lobes  or  a tings — 
Thole  petals  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  placed  between 
thofe  other  petals  called  the  vexjllum  and  cariva,  and  which 
make  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  flower,  are  all'o  called  ala. 

AhJE  is  likevvife  tiled  for  thofe  extremely  (lender  and 
membranaceous  parts  of  fome  feeds,  which  appear  as 
wings  placed  on  them ;  it  likewife  fignifies  thofe  mem¬ 
branaceous  expanlions  running  along  the  ftems  of  fome 
plants,  which  are  therefore  called  alated Jlalks. 

Al^,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  the  lobes  of  the 
liver,  the  cartilages  of  the  noftrils,  See. 

Al£,  in  the  Roman  art  of  war,  were  the  two  wings 
or  extreme  parts  of  the  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

ALABA,  one  of  the  three  fmalleft  diftridls  of  Bifcay 
in  Spain,  but  pretty  fertile  in  rye,  barley,  and  fruits. 
Here  are  alfo  very  good  mines  of  iron,  and  it  had  former¬ 
ly  the  title  of  a  kingdom. 

ALABANDA,  anciently  a  town  of  Caria,  near  the 
Meander,  fituate  beneath  eminences  refembling  affes  with 
pack-faddles,  which  gave  rife  to  the  jeft;  and  between 
Amyzo  to  the  v.  eft,  and  Stratonice  to  the  eaft.  Under  the 
Romans  they  enjoyed  a  convention  of  jurifdiction,  by 
Pliny  reckoned  the  fourth  in  order;  hence  the  proverb  in 
Stephanas,  expreffing  their  happinefs. 

ALABARCHA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  magiftrate 
among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  the  emperors  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  eledt,  for  the  fuperintendency  of  their  po¬ 
licy,  and  to  decide  their  differences  and  difputes. 

ALABASTER  (William),  an  Englifh  divine,  born  at 
Hadley  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  was  one  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge;  and  he  attended 
the  earl  of  Elfex  as  his  chaplain  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  faid,  that  his  firft 
refolution  of  changing  his  religion  was  occafioned  by  his 
feeing  the  pomp  of  the  churches  of  the  Roman  commu¬ 
nion,  and  the  refpedt  with  which  the  priefts  Leemed  to  be 
treated  among!!  them.  He  was,  however,  foon  tired  of 
the  Romilh  communion,  and  he  returned  to  England  in 
order  to  refume  his  former  religion.  He  obtained  a  pre¬ 
bend  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  after  that  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Therfield  in  Hertfordfhire.  He  w  as  well  (killed 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  but  he  gave  a  wrong  turn  to  his 
genius  by  ftudying  the  Cabala,  with  which  he  was  ftrange- 
)y  infatuated. 

Alabaster,  f  [a.‘\a£a.r%ov.']  In  natural  hiftory,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  that  genus  of  ftoncs  whole  bafe  is  calcareous  earth. 
It  differs  from  marble  in  being  combined,  not  with  the 
aerial,  but  with  vitriolic,  acid;  therefore,  when  mixed 
with  any  acid,  no  elfervefcence  appears.  It  is  foluble  in 
about  500  times  its,  weight  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
3. 
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fixty.  It  is  fufible  alone  in  a  long-continued  porcelain 
heat,  or  by  the  blow-pipe.  Specific  gravity  1  -87.  Tex¬ 
ture  granular,  with  fliining  particles.  In  compofition, 
and  confequently  in  its  chemical  properties,  it  does  not 
differ  from  gypfum,  felenite,  and  plaifter  of  Paris. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  alabafter.  r.  The  fnow- 
white  Alining  alabafter,  or  lygdinum  of  the  ancients,  is 
found  in  Taurus,  in  pieces  large  enough  to  make  diffies, 
or  the  like.  It  cuts  very  freely,  and  is  capable  of  a  fine 
polifli.  2.  The  yellowilh  alabafter,  orphengites  of  Pliny, 
found  in  Greece,  Germany,  France,  and  England.  3. 
Variegated,  yellow,  and  reddifti,  alabafter;  which  is  the 
common  alabafter  of  the  ancients,  and  fo  foft  that  it  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  The  alabafters  are  frequently  uTed 
by  ftatuaries  for  fmall  ftatues,  vafes,  and  columns.  Af¬ 
terbeing  calcined  and  mixed  with  water,  they  may  be  caff 
in  any  mould  like  plaifter  of  Paris.  See  Gypsum.  Ala¬ 
bafter,  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  being  finely  powdered,  and 
thus  fet  in  a  bafon  over  the  fire,  will,  when  hot,  affume 
the  appearance  of  a  fluid,  by  rolling  in  waves,  yielding  to 
the  fmalleft  touch,  and  emitting  vapour;  all  which  pro¬ 
perties  it  lofes  again  on  the  departure  of  the  heat,  and  dif-' 
covers  itfelf  a  mere  incoherent  powder.  The  finenefs  and 
clearnefs  of  this  done  render  it  in  fome  meaftire  tranfpa- 
rent;  whence  it  has  been  fome  times  alfo  employed  for 
windows.  There  is  a  church  at  Florence  ftill  illuminated 
by  alabafter  windows.  Inftead  of  panes  of  glafs,  there 
are  flabs  of  alabafter  near  fifteen  feet  high,  each  of  which 
forms  a  fingle  window,  through  which  the  light  is  convey¬ 
ed.  The  countries  in  Europe  which  abound  molt  in  ala¬ 
bafter,  are  Germany,  towards  Coblentz;  the  province  of 
Maconnois,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cluni  in  France ;  Ita¬ 
ly,  towards  Rome;  where  that  of  Montaiout  is  particu¬ 
larly  remarkable  not  only  for  its  whitenefs,  but  alfo  for  the^_ 
bignefs  of  its  blocks,  fome  of  which  are  fo  large,  that  fta¬ 
tues  as  bigas  the  life  may  eafily  be  cut  out  of  them. 

A  la  raster,  in  antiquity,  a  term  ufed  for  a  vafe  where¬ 
in  odoriferous  liquors  were  anciently  put.  The  reafon  of 
the  denomination  is,  that  veffels  for  this  purpofe  were 
frequently  made  of  the  alabafter  done,  which  Pliny  and 
others  reprefent  as  peculiarly  proper  for  the  purpofe. 
Alabafter  is  alfo  laid  to  have  been  ufed  for  an  ancient  li¬ 
quid  meafure,  containing  ten  ounces  of  wine,  or  nine  of 
oil.  In  this  fenfe,  the  alabafter  was  equal  to  half  the  fex- 
tary. 

ALABASTRUM  DENDROIDE,  f.  a  kind  of  lami¬ 
nated  alabafter,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  figures  c£ 
flirtibs,  trees,  &c.  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  province 
of  Hohenftein. 

ALACARNES,  iflands  of  New  Spain,  fo  called  from 
the  number  of  fcorpions  found  there. 

ALACK,  interj.  [This  word  feems  only  the  corruption 
of  albs.']  An  ex  predion  of  forrow. 

ALACKADAY,  interj.  [This,  like  the  former,  is  for 
alas  the.  day .]  A  word  noting  forrow  and  melancholy. 

ALACRIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  alacrious,  fuppofed  to 
be  formed  from  alacn's.  ]  Cheerfully;  without  dejection.. 

ALACRITY,  f.  [hlacritas,  Lat.J  Cheerfulnefs,  ex- 
preffed  by  fome  outward  token;  fprightlinefs ;  gaiety; 
livelinefs;  cheerful  willingnefs. 

ALA  DIN  I  STS,  f.  a  fedt  among  the  Mahometans  an- 
fevering  to  free-thinkers  among  us. 

ALADULIA,  a  conliderable  province  of  Turkey  in 
Alia,  in  that  part  called  Natolia.  It  has  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Sea  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Euphrates,  or  Frat,  on  the 
eaft,  which  divides  it  from  Diarbeker.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  north,  comprehended  between  Taurus, 
Antitaurus,  and  the  Euphrates,  is  a  beglerbeglic,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Maralh,  the  capital  town ;  and  the  fouth, 
feated  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean,  is 
united  to  the  beglerbeglic  of  Aleppo.  The  country  is 
rough,  ragged,  and  mountainous  ;  yet  there  are  good  pas¬ 
tures,  and  plenty  of  horfes  and  camels.  The  people  are. 
rude  and  thievifh.  The  capital  is  Malatigah. 

-ALAIN  (Chartier),  fecretary  to  Charles  V II.  of  France, 

born 
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born  In  the  year  1386.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
works  in  profe  and  verfe ;  but  his  mod  famous  perform¬ 
ance  was  his  Chronicle  of  King  Charles  VII.  Bernard  de 
Girard,  in  his  preface  to  the  Hiflory  of  France,  ftyles  him, 

“  an  excellent  hiftorian,  who  has  given  an  account  of  all 
the  affairs,  particulars,  ceremonies,  fpeeches,  anfwers,  and 
circumflances,  at  which  lie  was  prefent  himfelf,  or  had  in¬ 
formation  of.”  Giles  Coroxet  tells  us,  that  Margaret, 
daughter  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin, 
palling  once  through  a  hall  where  Alain  lay  alleep,  fhe 
flopped  and  kilfed  him  before  all  the  company  who  attend¬ 
ed.  Some  of  them  telling  her,  that  it  was  ftrange  fhe 
fliould  kifs  a  man  who  had  fo  few  charms  in  his  perfon, 
flie  replied,  “  I  did  not  kifs  the  man,  but  the  mouth  from 
whence  proceeds  fo  many  excellent  fayings,  fo  many  wife 
difcourfes,  and  fo  many  elegant  expreflions.”  M.  Fonte- 
nelle,  among  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  has  one  upon 
this  incident,  between  the  princefs  Margaret  and  Plato. 
M.  Pafauier  compares  Alain  to  Seneca,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  beautiful  leniences  interfperfed  through¬ 
out  his  writings. 

ALAINS,  a  mod:  barbarous  people  from  the  north, 
.who,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  joining  themfelves  to 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  carried  terror  and  defolation 
wherever  they  went,  and  overfpread  a  great  part  of  the 
fou th  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of  France. 

ALAIS,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Gard,  near  a 
beautiful  plain  or  meadow,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes. 
It  contains  10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  annual  export  of 
raw  (ilk  from  it,  is  i,20o,ooolbs.  From  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  iffues  a  hot  medicinal  fpring, 
and  many  openings  in  the  rocks  (hew  that  mines  have  been 
wrought  here.  It  is  350  miles  eaft  of  Paris,  and  thirty- 
feven  north  of  Montpelier.  Lat.  44.  8.  N.  Ion.  4.  10.  E. 

ALAMANDUS  (Lewis),  in  French  Aleman,  archbifhop 
of  Arles,  and  cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia,  was  one  of  the  great- 
e(l  men  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  cardinal  prelided 
in  the  council  of  Balil,  which  depofed  Eugenius  IV.  and 
elected  the  antipope  Felix  V. 

ALAMANN1  (Lewis)  wasbornat  Florence,  of  a  noble 
family,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1495.  He  was  obliged  to 
fly  his  country  for  a  confpiracy  againft  Julius  de  Medici, 
who  was  foon  after  chofen  pope  under  the' name  of  Cle¬ 
ment  VII.  During  this  voluntary  banifliment,  he  went 
into  France;  where  Francis  I.  from  a  love  to  his  genius 
and  merit,  became  his  patron.  He  died  at  Amboife  on 
the  iSth  of  April  1556,  being  in  the  61  ft  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  many  beautiful  poems,  and  other  valuable  per¬ 
formances,  in  the  Italian  language.  We  have  alio  fome 
notes  of  his  upon  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odylfey  ;  thofe  upon 
the  Iliad  were  printed  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Homer 
in  1689,  and  Jofhua  Barnes  has  alfo  inferted  them  in  his 
fine  edition  of  Homer,  in  1711. 

AL  AMIRE,  f  The  loweft  note  but  one  in  Guido  Are- 
tine’s  fcale  of  mufic. 

ALAMODAI.ITY,  f.  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  ac¬ 
commodating  a  perfon’s  behaviour,  drefs,  and  aftions,  to 
the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives. 

Alamodai.it  y  of  Writing,  is  the  accommodation 
of  mental  produdlions,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  fubjeft  and 
the  manner  of  treating  it,  to  the  genius  or  tafte  of  the 
times,  in  order  to  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the 
readers. 

ALAMODE,  adv.  [ft  la  mode,  Fr.]  According  to  the 
fafliion:  a  low  word.  It  is  tiled  likewife  by  fliopkeepers 
for  a  kind  of  thin  filken  manufacture. 

ALAMOS  (Balthafar),  a  Spanifli  writer,  born  at  Me¬ 
dina  del  Campo,  in  Caftile.  After  having  ftudied  the  law 
at  Salamanca,  he  entered  into  the  ferviee  of  Anthony  Pe¬ 
rez,  fecretary  of  ftate  under  Philip  II.  He  was  in  high 
efteem  and  confidence  with  his  mailer,  upon  which  account 
lie  was  imprifoned  after  the  difgrace  of  this  minifter.  He 
was  kept  in  confinement  eleven  years,  when  Philip  III. 
coming  to  the  throne,  fet  him  at  liberty.  Alamos  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  private  capacity,  till  the  duke  of  Olivarez,  the 
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favourite  of  Philip  IV.  called  him  to  public  employments-. 
He  was  a  man  of  wfit  as  well  a§  judgment,  but  his  pen 
was  fuperior  to  his  tongue.  He  died  in  the  88th  year  of 
his  age.  His  Spanifli  tranllation  of  Tacitus,  and  theapho- 
rifms  which  he  added  in  the  margin,  gained  him  great 
reputation.  This  work  waspublilhed  at  Madrid  in  1614; 
and  was  to  have  been  followed,  as  mentioned  in  the  king’s 
privilege,  with  a  commentary,  which,  however,  has  ne¬ 
ver  yet  appeared.  The  author  compofed  the  whole-  du¬ 
ring  his  imprifonment. 

ALAN  (Cardinal  William),  was  born  at  Rulfel  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  in  the  year  1332.  He  went  to  Oxford  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  audio  1550  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel,  col¬ 
lege.  In  1556,  being  then  only  twenty-four  years  old,  he 
was  chofen  principal  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  one  of  the 
proflors  of  the  univerfity.  In  1358  lie  was  made  canon 
of  York  ;  but,  upon  queen  Elizabeth’s  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  he  left  England,  and  fettled  at  Louvain  in  an  Eng- 
lifh  college,  of  which  he  became  the  chief  fupport.  .  In 
1563  he  vilited  his  native  country  ;  but,  on  account  of  his 
extreme  activity  in  the  propagation  of  the  Roman,  Catho¬ 
lic  religion,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom  in.  1368. 
He  went  firft  to  Mechlin,  and  then  to  Dooai,  where  he 
was  made  dodtor  of  divinity.  Soon  after,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  canon  of  Cambray,  and  then  canon  cf  Rheims.  He 
was  created  cardinal  on  the  28th  of  July  15S7,  by  the  title 
of  St.  Martin  in  Montibus ;  and  obtained  from  -the  king  of 
Spain  a  rich  abbey  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  bifliopric  of  Mechlin.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  by  the  advice  and  inftigation  of  this  prieil,  that  Phi¬ 
lip  IT.  attempted  to  invade  England.  He  died  on  the  20th 
of  October  1394,  aged  fixty-tliree  ;  and  was  buried  in  the 
Englifti  college  at  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  confiderable 
learning,  and  an  elegant  writer.  He  wrote  many  books 
in  defence  of  the  Romifli  religion.  The  moft  remarkable* 
are,  1.  A  Defence  of  the  Twelve  Martyrs  in  one  Year. 
Thomas  Alfield  was  hanged  for  bringing,  and  publilhing, 
this  and  other  of  Alan’s  works,  into  England,  in  the  year 
1384.  2.  A  Declaration  of  the  Sentence  of  Sextus  V.  &c. 

a  work  intended  to  explain  the  pope’s  bull  for  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
of  England  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards. 
Many  thoufand  copies  of  this  book,  printed  at  Antwerp, 
were  put  on  board  the  Armada,  to  be  difperfed  by  the 
Catholics  in  England;  but,  the  enterprise  failing,  they 
were  afterwards  deftroyed.  3.  Of  the  Worfliip  due  to 
Saints  and  their  Relics,  1583.  This  treatife  was  anfwer- 
ed  by  lord  Burleigh,  and  is  efteemed  the  moft  elegant  of 
the  cardinal’s  writings. 

ALANBY,  Cumberland,  an  agreeable  watering-place 
much  reforted  to  in  the  bathing  feafon.  They  are  exten- 
five  here  in  the  Tierring  filhery,  and  there  is  good  anchor¬ 
age  in  the  bay.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  north  of  White¬ 
haven  and  fouth  of  Carlifle. 

ALAND,  a  clufterof  Swedilh  iflands,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  princi¬ 
pal  illand,  which  gives  name  to  the  reft,  is  about  forty  miles 
long,  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen  broad.  It  contains  fif¬ 
teen  villages,  9000  inhabitants,  and  lies  feventy-five  miles 
eaft  of  Stockholm. 

Aland  (Sir  John  Fortefcue),  LL.  D.  R.S.S.  baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  puifne  judge  of  both  benches  to  king 
George  I.  and  a  peer  of  England  in  the  fubfequent  reign  ; 
was  born  March  7,  1670;  fecond  fon  to  Edmund. Fortef¬ 
cue,  Efq.  of  London.  He  was  defeended  from  Sir  John 
Fortefcue,  lord  chief  juftice,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  under  king  Henry  VI.  Sir  John  added  his  lat¬ 
ter  name  of  Aland  in  compliment  to  his  lady,  who  was 
the  eldeft  daughter  to  Henry  Aland,  Efq. ^ of  Waterford, 
in  Ireland.  Sir  John  Fortefcue  Aland  was  entered  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and,  as  he  was  intended  for  tire  profelljon  of  the  law, 
upon  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  he  was  chofen  reader  in  the  year 
1716.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  about  the  happy  sra  of 
the  glorious  revolution,  in  which  licuation'he.  ftione  with 
.  meridian 
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meridian  luftre.  in  the  year  1714,  lie  was  appointed  foli- 
citor-general  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  II.  and  in  1718,  he  was  conftituted  one 
of  the  jultices  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  in  the  place 
of  Sir  John  Pratt.  In  the  year  1728  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  juflices  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  which 
he  held  until  the  year  1746,  when  he  refigned  the  lame, 
having  fat  in  the  fuperior  courts  of  Weflminller  for  the 
long  period  of  thirty  years.  In  honour  to  the  judicial  in¬ 
tegrity  and  abilities  of  Sir  John,  his  majefty  was  pleafed 
to  create  him  a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of 
John  lord  Fortefcue  Aland,  baron  Fortefcue,  of  Credan, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  privy  feal,  dated  at  Ken- 
fington,  June  26,  1746,  19  George  II.  and  by  patent  dated 
at  Dublin,  Augult  15,  the  fame  year.  Sir  John  left  be¬ 
hind  him  the  following  juridical  writings  : — r.  The  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  an  abfolute  and  limited  Monarchy,  as  it 
more  particularly  regards  the  Englifh  Conltitution.  2. 
Reports  of  Select  Cafes  in  all  the  courts  of  Weftminfter- 
hall,  tempore  William  III.  and  queen  Anne;  alfo,  The 
Opinion  of  all  the  Judges  of  England  relating  to  the  great- 
elf  Prerogatives  of  a  Queen  Conlort. 

Alan  v>,adv.  [from  a  for  at,  and  land  ]  At  land;  land¬ 
ed  ;  on  the  dry  ground. — He  only,  with  the  prince  his 
coufin,  were  cad  aland,  far  off  from  the  place  whither  their 
defires  would  have  guided  them.  Sidney. 

ALANDRA,  a  finall  town  of  Eltremadura,  on  the 
Tagus,  fifteen  miles  from  Lilbon. 

ALARAF,/.  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  the  parti¬ 
tion-wall  that  feparates  heaven  from  hell.  The  word  is 
plural,  and  properly  written  al  araf\  in  the  lingular  it  is 
written  cd  arf.  It  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb  ara/'a, 
to  diffmguilh.  Al  araf  gives  the  denomination  to  the  fe- 
venth  chapter  of  the  Alcoran,  wherein  mention  is  made 
of  this  wall.  Mahomet  feems  to  have  copied  his  al  araf, 
either  from  the  great  gulf  of  feparaiion  mentioned  in  the 
New  Teftament,  or  from  the  Jewilh  writers,  who  all'o 
fpeak  of  a  thin  wall  dividing  heaven  from  hell.  Maho¬ 
metan  writers  differ  extremely  as  to  the  perfons  who  are 
to  be  found  on  al  araf.  Some  take  it  for  a  fort  of  limbus 
for  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  &c.  others  place  here  fuch 
whole  good  and  evil  works  fo  exactly  balance  each  other, 
that  they  deferve  neither  reward  nor  punilhment.  Others 
imagine  this  intermediate  l'pace  to  be  poffeffed  by  thofe 
who,  going  to  war  without  their  parents  leave,  and  differ¬ 
ing  martyrdom  there,  are  excluded  paradife  for  their  dil- 
obedience,  yet  efcape  hell  becaufe  they  are  martyrs. 

ALARBES,  a  name  given  to  thole  Arabians  who  live 
In  tents,  and  didinguifh  themfelves  by  their  drefs  from 
the  others  who  live  in  towns. 

ALARES,/.  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to 
the  cavalry,  on  account  of  their  being  placed  in  the  two 
wings  of  the  army. 

ALARIC,  a  famous  general  of  the  Goths.  He  entered 
Thrace  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  laid  wade  all  the 
country  through  which  he  paffed.  He  marched  next  to 
Macedonia  and  Theffaly :  the  Theffalians  met  him  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneas,  and  killed  about  3000  of 
his  army ;  neverthelefs  he  advanced  into  Greece,  and,  af¬ 
ter  having  ravaged  the  whole  country,  returned  to  Epi¬ 
rus,  loaded  with  immenfe  l’poils :  after  daying  here  five 
years,  he  refolved  to  turn  his  arms  to  the  wed.  He  then 
marched  through  Pannonia;  and,  finding  little  relidance, 
entered  Italy  under  the  coni'ullhip  of  Stilicho  and  Aure- 
lianus,  A.  D.  400.  After  various  battles  and  treaties,  he 
at  lad  took  Rome  by  treachery,  and  permitted  his  foldiers 
to  plunder  it,  A.  D.  409.  Alaric,  having  laid  wade  a 
great  part  of  Italy,  intended  to  pafs  into  Sicily ;  but  a 
dorm  obliging  him  to  land  again,  he  belieged  the  city  of 
Cofenza;  and,  having  taken  it,  he  died  there  in  41 1,  ele¬ 
ven  years  after  he  fir  ft  entered  Italy. 

ALARM,/  [from  the  French  a  I'artne,  to  arms;  as, 
crier  a  I'arme ,  to  call  to  arms.]  A  cry  by  which  men  are 
fummoned  to  their  arms;  as,  at  the  approach  of  an  ene- 
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my.  A  cry  or  notice  of  any  danger  approaching  y  as,  An 
alarm  of  fire.  Any  tumult  or  didurbance. 

Alarm,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  either  the  appre- 
henlion  of  being  fuddenly  attacked,  or  the  notice  thereof, 
dignified  by  the  firing  a  cannon,  firelock,  or  the  like.  Falfe 
alarms  are  frequently  made  life  of,  to  harrafs  the  enemy, 
by  keeping  them  condantly  under  arms.  Sometimes  alfo 
this  method  is  taken  to  try  the  vigilance  of  the  piquet- 
guard,  and  what  might  be  expected  from  them  in  cafe  of 
real  danger. 

Alarm,  in  fencing,  is  the  dime  with  what  is otherwife 
called  an  appeal,  or  challenge. 

To  Alarm,  v.  a.  To  call  to  arms.  To  difturb;  as, 
with  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  To  furprife  with  the 
apprehenfion  of  any  danger.  To  difturb  in  general : 

His  fon,  Cupavo,  brudi’d  the  briny  flood; 

Upon  his  flern  a  brawny  Centaur  ftood, 

Who  heav’d  a  rock,  and  threat’ning  ftill  to  throw, 

With  lifted  hands,  alarm'd  the  feas  below.  Dryden . 

Alarm-bell,/.  The  bell  that  is  rung  upon  any  hid¬ 
den  emergency,  as  afire,  mutiny,  or  the  like. 

ALARMING,  part.  adj.  Terrifying ;  awakening ;  fur- 
prifing;  as,  An  alarming  meffage ;  an  alarming  pain. 

ALARM-POST,/  The  pod  or  place  appointed  to  each 
body  of  men  to  appear  at,  when  an  alarm  (hall  happen. 

ALARUM,/  Corrupted  as  it  feemsfrom  Alarm. 

ALAS,  intcrj.  [ hclas ,  Fr.  cylaes,  Dutch.]  A  word  ex- 
prefllng  lamentation,  when  we  ufe  it  of  ourfelves.  A 
word  of  pity,  when  ufed  of  other  perfons.  A  word  of 
furrow  and  concern,  when  ufed  of  things. — Thus  faith  the 
Lord  God,  Smite  with  thine  hand,  and  damp  with  thy 
foot,  and  fav,  Alas!  for  all  the  evil  abominations  of  the 
houfe  of  Ifrael.  Ezekiel. 

Alas  the  day,  interj.  Ah,  unhappy  day! 

Alas  the  while,  interj.  All,  unhappy  time! 
ALASCANI,/  in  church-hidory,  a  left  of  Antiluthe- 
rans,  whole  diftinguifhing  tenet,  befides  their  denying 
baptifm,  is  faid  to  have  been  this,  that  the  words,  “  This 
is  my  body,”  in  the  inftitution  of  the  eucharift,  are  not  to 
be  underftood  of  the  bread,  but  of  the  whole  adtion  or 
celebration  of  the  fupper. 

ALASCO  (John),  a  Polifh  nobleman  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  who,  imbibing  the  reformed  opinions,  was  expelled 
his  country,  and  became  preacher  to  a  Proteliant  congre¬ 
gation  at  Embden  ;  but,  forefeeing  persecution  there,  came 
to  England  about  the  year  1551,  while  the  reformation 
was  carrying  on  under  Edward  VI.  The  publication  of 
the  Interim  driving  the  Proteftants  to  fucli  places  as  af¬ 
forded  them  toleration,  380  were  naturalized  here,  and 
obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation,  by  which  they  were 
eredled  into  an  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment,  independent  on 
the  church  of  England.  The  Auguftine  friars’  church 
was  granted  them,  with  the  revenues,  for  the  maintenance 
of  Alafco  as  fuperintendant,  with  four  alTiflant  minifters, 
who  were  to  be  approved  by  the  king:  and  this  congre, 
gation  lived  undifturbed  until  the  accellion  of  Queen  Ma¬ 
ry,  when  they  were  all  fent  away.  They  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  and  permitted  to  fettle  at  Embden  ;  and'  Alafco  at 
laft,  after  an  abfence  of  twenty  years,  by  the  favour  of 
Sigifmund,  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  died 
in  1560.  He  had  fome  particular  tenets;  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  are  called  Alafcani,  in  church  hiltory. 

ALATAMAHA,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
which,  riling  in  the  Apalachian  mountains,  runs  fouth-eaft 
through  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  falls  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  below  the  town  of  Frederica. 

ALATE,adv.  [from  a  and  late.~\  Lately;  nolongtime 
ago. 

ALATERNOIDES,/  inbotany.  See  Phylica,  Clu* 
tia,  Ceanothus,  and  Myrica. 

A  LATE  RN  US,  f.  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of. the  rhamnus.  See  Rhamnus  and  Phyljca. 

ALAVA,  a  diltrivt  of  Spain,  about  twenty  miles  in 
3  O  length 
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length  and  feventeen  in  breadth,  containing  very  good 
iron  mines. 

ALAUDA,  or  Lark,  f.  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  pafferes;  the  characters  of  which 
are  thefe — The  beak  is  cylindrical,  fubulated,  flraight; 
and  the  two  mandibles  or  chaps  are  of  equal  fize.  The 
tongue  is  bifid,  and  the  hinder  claw  is  flraight  and  longer 
than  the  toe.  There  are  twenty-eight  fpecies  of  thealau- 
da,  of  which  the  following  are  the  mod  remarkable  : 

1.  The  arvenfis,  or  common  fky-lark.  This  and  the 
wood-lark  are  the  only  birds  that  fing  as  they  fly ;  this  rai¬ 
ling  its  note  as  it  foars,  and  lowering  it  till  it  quite  dies 
away  as  it  defcends.  It  will  often  hoar  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  we  are  charmed  with  the  mufic  when  we  lofe  fight  of 
the  fongfler;  it  alfo  begins  its  fong  before  the  earlieft 
dawn.  It  continues  its  harmony  feveral  months,  begin¬ 
ning  early  in  the  fpring  on  pairing.  In  the  winter  they 
affemble  in  vaft  flocks,  grow  very  fat,  and  are  taken  in 
great  numbers  for  our  tables.  They  build  their  nefl  on 
the  ground,  beneath  fome  clod,  forming  it  of  hay,  dry 
fibres,  &c.  and  lay  four  or  five  eggs.  Thefe  birds  are  ge¬ 
nerally  taken  in  the  greateft  quantity  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunflable  ;  the  feafon  begins  about  the  14th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  ends  the  25th  of  February  ;  and  during  that 
fpace  about  4000  dozen  are  caught,  which  fupply  the 
markets  of  the  metropolis.  See  Bird-catching.  Vaft- 
ly  greater  numbers  than  the  above,  however,  are  caught 
at  times  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  an 
excife  upon  them.  Keyfler  fays,  that  the  excife  alone 
produces  6000  dollars  (about  900I.  fterling)  every  year  to 
the  city  of  Leipfic ;  whofe  larks  are  famous  all  over  Ger¬ 
many,  as  having  the  mod:  delicate  flavour.  But  it  is  not 
only  at  Leipfic  that  they  are  taken  in  fuch  numbers,  but 
alfo  in  the  country  about  Naumberg,  Merfeburg,  Halle, 
and  other  parts. 

2.  The  pratenfis,  or  tit-lark,  has  the  two  outward  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  wing  edged  with  white,  and  frequents  the 
meadows.  It  is  found  frequently  in  low  marfhy  grounds  ; 
and,  like  other  larks,  it  builds  its  nefl  among  the  grafs, 
and  lays  five  or  fix  eggs.  Like  the  wood-lark,  it  fits  on 
trees;  and  has  a  moft  remarkable  fine  note,  finging  in  all 
fituations,  on  trees,  on  the  ground,  while  it  is  fporting  in 
the  air,  and  particularly  in  its  defcent. 

3.  The  arborea,  or  wood-lark,  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  annular  white  fillet  about  the 
head.  It  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the  fky-lark,  and  is  of  a  fhort- 
er  thicker  form  ;  the  colours  are  paler,  and  its  note  is  lefs 
fonorous  and  lefs  Varied, ►though  more  fweet.  It  perch¬ 
es  on  trees,  and  whiffles  like  the  blackbird.  It  will  fing 
in  the  night;  and,  like  the  common  lark,  will  fing  as  it 
flies.  It  builds  on  the  ground,  and  lays  five  eggs.  The 
males  of  this  and  the  laft  are  known  from  the  females  by 
their  fuperior  fize. 

4.  The  campeftris  has  one  half  of  its  chief  feathers  of 
the  wings  brown,  except  two  in  the  middle  which  are 
white,  and  the  throat  and  bread:  are  yeliowifh. 

5.  The  trivlalis,  whofe  chief  feathers  on  the  tail  are 
brown,  only  half  of  the  outermofl  is  white,  and  the  fe- 
cond  is  white  at  the  end,  in  the  fhape  of  a  wedge ;  there 
is  likewife  a  double  whitifh  line  on  the  wings.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Sweden,  and  perches  on  the  tops  of  trees. 

6.  The  criftata.  The  chief  tail-feathers  are  black,  but 
the  two  outermofl  are  edged  with  white,  and  the  head  is 
crefled.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  It  fings  well,  like  the 
Iky-lark ;  lays  four  or  five  eggs ;  and  is  faid  to  hatch  twice 
in  a  year. 

7.  The  fpinoletta:  the  chief  tail-feathers  are  black,  on¬ 
ly  the  outermofl  two  are  obliquely  half  white.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Italy. 

8 .  The  alpeflris :  the  chief  wing- feathers  are  half  white, 
the  throat  yellow,  and  it  has  a  black  flreak  under  the  eyes 
and  on  the  bread.  It  inhabits  North  America,  where  it 
is  migratory.  It  vifits  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  the 
beginning  of  May,  but  goes  farther  north  to  breed.  In 
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winter  it  comes  in  vafl  flocks  into  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
returning  north  in  fpring.  It  runs  into  holes  ;  whence  the 
natives  of  thefe  laft  parts  have  given  it  the  name  of  chi- 
chup-pi-fue.  The  Englifh  call  it  the  ortalon,  and  reckon 
it  delicious  eating.  By  fome  it  is  called  fnow-bird. ,  as  be¬ 
ing  very  plenty  in  that  feafon. 

9.  The  magna,  is  yellow  on  the  belly,  with  a  crooked 
black  flreak  on  the  bread,  and  the  three  fide-feathers  of 
the  tail  white.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Africa  and 
America. 

jo.  The  New  Zealand  lark,  is  feven  and  a  half  inches  in 
length;  the  bill  i§  half  an  inch,  of  a  pale  afh-colour, 
with  the  upper  part  black;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  dufky,  edged  with  pale  afh-colour;  the  bread  and  bel¬ 
ly  are  white;  the  legs  reddifli  afh-colour,  and  the  claws 
black.  It  inhabits  Charlotte  Sound,  and  is  called  kos-oo 
aroiire. 

ALAUTA,'  a  confiderable  river  of  Turkev  in  Europe, 
which,  after  watering  the  north-eaft  part  of  Tranfylva- 
nia  and  part  of  Wallachia,  falls  into  the  .Danube  almod 
oppofite  Nicopolis. 

ALAY,  f.  [fignifying  in  the  Turkifli  language  “the 
triumph.”]  A  ceremony  which  accompanies  the  aflem- 
bling  together  the  forces  of  that  vaft  empire  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war.  It  confids  of  the  moft  infipid  buf¬ 
foonery,  attended  with  aits  of  the  moft  (hocking  barba¬ 
rity.  That  which  took  place  upon  occalion  of  the  late 
war  between  the  Porte  and  Ruflia,  is  defcribed  by  Baron 
Tott  as  follows : 

“  It  confids  in  a  kind  of  mafquerade,  in  which  each 
trade  fucceflively  prefents  to  the  fpedators  the  mechanical 
exercife  of  its  refpedlive  art.  The  labourer  draws  his 
plough,  the  weaverhandles  his  fhuttle,  the  joiner  his  plane'; 
and  thefe  different  characters,  feated  in  cars  richly  orna¬ 
mented,  commence  the  proceflion,  and  precede  the  ftancL 
ard  of  Mahomet,  when  it  is  brought  out  of  the  feraglio 
to  be  carried  to  the  army,  in  order  to  infure  victory  to  the 
Ottoman  troops. 

“  This  banner  of  the  Turks,  which  they  name  Sand- 
jah-Cheriff,  or  “The  ftandard  of  the  Prophet,”  is  fo  re¬ 
vered  among  them,  that,  notwithftanding  its  reputation 
has  been  fo  often  tarnidied,  it  dill  retains  their  implicit 
confidence,  and  is  the  facred  fignal  unto  which  they  rally. 
Every  thing  proclaims  its  fanCtity.  None  but  the  emirs 
are  allowed  to  touch  it ;  they  are  its  guards,  and  it  is  car¬ 
ried  by  their  chief.  The  Mufliilmen  alone  are  permitted 
to  look  upon  it.  If  touched  by  other  hands,  it  would  be 
defiled;  if  feen  by  other  eyes,  profaned.  In  fhort,  it  is 
encompafled  by  the  mod  barbarous  fanaticifm. 

“  A  long  peace  had  unfortunately  caufed  the  ridiculouf- 
nefs,  and  efpecially  the  danger,  of  this  ceremony  to  be 
forgotten.  The  Chriftians  imprudently  crowded  to  fee 
it;  and  the  Turks,  who,  by  the  fituation  of  their  houfes, 
could  make  money  of  their  windows,  began  to  profit  by 
the  advantage  ;  when  an  emir,  who  preceded  the  bannefl, 
proclaimed  with  a  loud,  voice,  ‘  Let  no  infidel  dare  to  pro¬ 
fane  with  his  prefence  the  holy  ftandard  of  the  prophet ; 
and  let  every  Muffulman  who  perceives  an  unbeliever 
make  it  known  under  painof  reprobation.’ 

“  From  that  moment  no  afylum  was  to  be  found ;  even 
thofe  became  informers,  who,  by  letting  out  their  houfes, 
had  rendered  themfelves  accomplices  in  the  crime.  A 
religious  fury  feized  on  every  mind,  and  put  arms  in  every 
hand;  the  more  atrocious  the  cruelty,  the  more  was  it 
meritorious.  No  regard  was  paid  to  fex  or  age ;  pregnant 
women,  dragged  by  the  hair,  and  trodden  under  feet  by 
the  multitude,  perifhed  in  the  moft  deplorable  manner. 
Nothing  was  refpedted  by  thefe  monflers;  and  under  fuch 
aufpices  the  Turks  commenced  the  war.” 

AL B,_/i  [album,  Lat.]  In  the  Romifli  church,  a  veft- 
ment  of  white  linen  hanging  down  to  the  feet,  and  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  furplice  of  the  Englifh  clergy.  In  the  ancient 
church,  it  was  ufual,  with  thofe  newly  baptized,  to  wear 
an  alb,  or  white  veftment;  and  hence  the  Sunday  after 
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ALB. 

Eafler  was  called  dominica  in  albis,  on  account  of  the  albs 
worn  by  thofe  baptized  on  Eafter-day. 

Alb,  is  alfo  a  name  of  aTurkifli  coin,  otherwife  called 
afper.  See  Asper. 

ALBA,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Marfi,  in  Italy,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  ftill  retain¬ 
ing  its  name.  It  (lands  upon  an  eminence,  and  is  noted  in 
Roman  hiftory  for  being  the  (late  prifon  where  captive 
princes  were  fhut  up,  after  being  barbaroufly  dragged 
through  the  (treets  of  Rome  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  a  tri¬ 
umphant  conful.  Perfes  kingof  Macedon  terminated  his 
wretched  career  in  this  confinement,  with  his  fon,  the  laft 
hope  of  an  illuftrious  line  of  kings.  Syphax  the  Numi- 
dian,  and  Bituinus  king  of  the  Averni,  were  alfo  con¬ 
demned  to  this  gaol  by  the  particular  clemency  of  the  fe- 
nate,  which  fometimes  indulged  its  favage  difpofition  by 
putting  its  captives  to  death.  Alba  being  fituated  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  amidft  difficult  mountainous  pafles,  and 
far  from  all  means  of  efcape,  was  efteemed  a  mod  proper 
place  for  the  purpofe  of  guarding  prifoners  of  importance. 
Artificial  ftrength  was  added  to  its  natural  fecurity  by  for¬ 
tifications,  which  remain  to  this  day  in  a  (late  that  proves 
their  ancient  folidity.  For  the  entertainment  of  the  gar- 
rifon,  which  was  required  in  a  place  of  fuch  confequence, 
an  amphitheatre  was  erefted,  of  which  the  ruins  are  ftill 
vifible,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  and  other 
buildings  of  Roman  times.  Lucius  Vitellius,  brother  to 
the  emperor  of  that  name,  had  a  villa  near  this  place,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  fruit-trees, 
which  he  had  brought  from  Syria.  His  gardens  were  the 
nu rferies  where  feveral  of  the  mol  delicious  ftone-fruits, 
that. are  now  fo  common  in  Europe,  were  firft  cultivated 
and  multiplied.  It  mull  have  been  neceflary  at  Alba  to 
fhelter  trees  tranfplanted  from  Afia,  and  to  treat  them 
with  great  tendernefs  and  care,  in  order  to  rear  them  to 
perfection  :  for  the  climate  of  this  high  region  is-extreme- 
ly  rigorous  in  winter ;  the  cold  feafon  lafts  long,  and  is 
accompanied  with  violent  (forms  of  wind  and  falls  of  fnow. 
The  lake  has  been  often  frozen  entirely  over. 

Alba  (Duke  of),  was  indifputably  one  of  the  greateft 
generals  of  the  (ixteenth  century.  This  remarkable  per- 
fon,  whole  cha  rafter  exhibits  fuch  a  Angular  mixture  of 
vices  and  virtues,  was  born  in  the  year  1508,  and  wasde- 
fcended  from  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  families  in  Spain. 
Deftined  from  his  youth  to  the  profeflion  of  arms,  he  made 
his  firft  campaign  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  and  the  year 
following  was  prefentat  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia.  Even 
at  this  early  period  the  duke  (hewed  (igns  of  that  cruelty 
which  afterwards  rendered  him  fo  odiotts.  Strada  gives 
us  the  following  inftance  of  it: — The  emperor  afking  his 
advice  on  the  manner  in  which  he  (hould  punifh  the  re- 
voiters,  he  anfwered,  “  That  fuch  a  rebellious  city  fhould 
be  razed  to  the  ground.”  Charles,  who,  notwithftanding 
his  wrath,  ftill  preferved  an  affeftion  for  the  city  in  which 
he  was  born,  ordered  the  duke  to  afcend  a  tower,  from 
which  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  might  be  feen.  On  his 
return,  he  afked  him,  with  a  fcornful  fmile,  How  many 
Spani(h  (kins  would  make  fuch  a  glove ;  the  name  of 
Ghent  in  French,  in  which  language  he  addrefled  him, 
fignifying  a  glove.  Alba,  perceiving  he  had  offended  the 
emperor,  held  down  his  head  without  making  any  reply. 

In  th.e  year  1542,  the  duke  of  Alba,  having  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fortrefs  of  Perpignan,  which  was  befieged 
by  the  French,  defended  it  with  fuch  intrepidity,  that  the 
enemy  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  return  to  France, 
without  having  eft'efted  any  thing.  From  this  time  he 
found  himfelf  daily  rifing  in  his  fovereign’s  favour,  fo  that 
he  was  appointed  grand  mailer  of  the  Imperial  court; 
and,  in  1 546,  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
in  Germany.  At  the  battle  of  Mulelberg  he  gave  proofs 
of  extraordinary  courage,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  victory  obtained  there.  It  was  reported,  that,  during 
the  combat,  the  fun  flood  ftill,  as  if  to  render  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  triumph  more  complete.  Charles  had  fufficient 
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weaknefs  and  vanity  to  wi(h  that  this  ridiculous  tale  might 
obtain  belief,  and  he  be  confidered  asafecond  Jofliua.  In 
the  war  with  France  the  duke  of  Alba  commanded  the 
army  under  the  emperor.  At  the  fiege  of  Metz,  in  1552, 
he  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  though  the  place  was 
fo  well  defended,  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
fiege. 

Whatever  favour  the  duke  of  Alba  had  enjoyed  under 
Charles  V.  his  greatnefs  was  not  at  its  fummit  till  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.  He  was  foon  the  acknowledged  favourite 
of  this  cruel  monarch,  with  whofe  fanguinary  difpofition 
his  own  perfeftly  accorded.  In  1559,  he  was  fentto  Pa¬ 
ris,  to  efpoufe  the  princefs  Elizabeth  in  his  mafter’s  name, 
and  conduft  her  into  Spain.  Six  years  afterwards,  when 
Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  the  queen  his  mother,  and 
Elizabeth,  had  an  interview  at  Bayonne,  the  duke  was 
again  appointed  to  be  the  conduftor  of  the  latter.  He 
appeared  with  a  mod  fplendid  equipage  ;  and,  at  the  en¬ 
tertainments  made  on  the  occafion,  (ignalifed  himfelf  great¬ 
ly  by  his  addrefs  and  ability. 

The  Flemings,  robbed  of  their  privileges,  and,  by  the 
eftabliftnnent  of  the  inquilition,  deprived  of  their  deareft 
poffeffion,  liberty,  had  frequently  addrefled  their  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  court  of  Spain  ;  but  their  grievances  always 
went  unredrefled.  The  repeated  contempt  they  experi¬ 
enced  exhaufted  their  patience,  and  they  took  up  arms. 
The  duke  of  Feria  and  the  prince  Eroti  advifed  the  king 
to  employ  gentle  methods  with  them;  but  the  duke  of 
Alba  was  for  compelling  the  rebels  to  return  to  their  du¬ 
ty  by  force.  This  counfel  was  too  well  fuited  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  king  not  to  meet  his  approbation ;  accord¬ 
ingly  he  gave  it  the  preference,  and,  without  taking  firne 
to  weigh  the  matter  deliberately,  inftantly  refolved  to  fend 
into  the  Netherlands  a  chofen  army  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Alba,  to  whom  he  gave  an  unlimited  autho¬ 
rity,  with  the  title  of  governor-general  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries.  For  more  than  fix  years  the  duke  ruled  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  with' a  rod  of  iron.  The  unfortunate  counts 
Egmont  and  Horne  were  the  firft  viftims  of  his  rage,  lo- 
fing  their  lives  on  the  fcaffbld.  Many  people  of  rank  ex- 
preffing  themfelves  to  the  duke  with  fome  furprife  at  his 
rigour,  he  anfwered  cooly,  “  The  heads  of  a  couple  of 
falmon  are  better  than  thofe  of  a  thoufand  frogs.”  Such 
was  his  cruelty,  that  he  frequently  boafted  of  having  cau 
fed  upwards  of  eighteen  thoufand  men  to  fuffer  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  during  his  regency. 

Notwithftanding  tire  innumerable  complaints  made 
againft  him,  the  king  loaded  him  with  favours,  and  gave 
him  his  confidence  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever.  Thus  he 
lived  many  years,  efteemed  by  his  friends,  hated  infecret 
by  thofe  who  envied  him,  and  deified  by  his  flatterers, 
till  an  unforefeen  accident  loft  him  the  king’s  favour,  and 
baniftied  him  from  the  court.  Garcias  de  Toledo,  one  of 
his  fons,  had  feduced  a  lady  of  the  firft  rank  under  a  pro- 
mife  of  marriage,  which  he’refufed  to  fulfil.  The  king 
gave  orders,  that  he  fhould  be  arrefted  and  confined  tiil 
he  had  performed  his  promife.  By  the  help  of  his  father, 
who  was  no  lefsaverfe  to  the  match,  than  himfelf,  Garcias 
found  means  to  efcape ;  and,  the  better  to  fruftrate  the 
king’s  intention,  was  immediately  married  to  his  coufin, 
the  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Villeux.  Philip  was  fo 
highly  incenfed  at  this  (lep,  that  he  forbade  the  duke  to 
appear  at  court,  and  baniftied  him  to  the  caftle  of  Uzeda. 
This  was  a  thunder-ftroke  to  the  duke,  who  was  thus 
obliged  to  fpend  near  two  years  in  exile. 

Immediately  on  the  death  of  Henry  king  of  Portugal, 
in  1580,  Philip  refolved  to  affert  his  pretenfions  to  that 
kingdom.  Succefs  could  only  be  hoped  for  from  arms; 
and  for  this  enterprife  who  fo  fit  as  the  duke  of  Alba,  in 
whom  all  the  talents  and  qualifications  conftituting  a  great 
general  were  in  the  mod  eminent  degree  united  f  Thus, 
when  he  lead  expefted  it,  the  baniftied  duke  received  a 
vifit  from  two  meffengers  of  the  king,  who  demanded, 
whether  his  health  would  permit  him  to  take  the  command 
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ot'  the  army  defined  for  the  conqueft  of  Portugal.  Alba 
anfwered,  without  much  hefitation,  that  he  was  ready 
to  facrifice  in  tire  king’s  fervice  what  little  health  and 
ftrength  he  had  left ;  and  immediately  prepared  for  his 
departure.  His  intention  was  to  pay  Iris  refpedts  to  his 
fovereign  in  perfon ;  but  Philip,  who  never  forgot,  and 
never  pardoned,  an  offence,  would  not  fee  him,  fending 
him  his  orders  and  inftruSlions  in  writing. 

'I  he  duke  arrived  in  Portugal,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
in  the  month  of  June  1580.  Almoft  every  town  opened 
its  gates  to  him,  and  acknowledged  Philip  as  its  lawful 
fovereign.  Don  Antony,  prior  of  Crato,  'having  affem- 
bled  a  confiderable  army  at  Lilbon,  and  feated  himfelf  on 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  it  was  necelfary  to  repair  to  that 
city.  To  avoid  various  inconveniences,  the  duke  of  Al¬ 
ba  refolved  on  tranfporting.  his  army  to  Cafcais  by  water. 
On  his  arrival,  lie  found  the  enemy  advantageoufly  poked  ; 
he,  however,  prepared  to  attack  them  in  their  entrench¬ 
ments.  The  Spaniards,  waiting  only  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  were  furprifecl  to  learn,  that  the  Portuguefe  had 
on  a  fudden  taken  flight;  the  duke  w’as  therefore  foon  in 
pofleflion  of  Cafcais,  where  he  exercifed  his  ufual  cruel¬ 
ties.  Many  places  fuceeflively  experienced  the  fame  fate, 
and  Don  Antony  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  his  army 
entirely  deftroyed.  Lilbon  immediately  furrendered,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
The  ilfue  of  this  enterprife  was  a  new  triumph  for  the 
duke,  now  upwards  of  feventy  years  old;  but  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  as  in  the  Netherlands,  his  laurels  were  tarniflied  by 
pride  and  cruelty.  Alba  did  not  long  furvive  the  con¬ 
quefl;  of  Portugal,  for  he  died  in  1582,  at  the  age  of  fe- 
venty-four. 

Alba  Firma,/.  in  law,  a  white  rent,  paid  in  filver,  in 
diflinction  from  rent  paid  in  corn,  cattle,  or  the  like. 

Alba  Hei.vior.um,  or  Albaugusta,  afterwards 
called  Vivarium,  now  Viviers,  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  on  the  Rhone.  In  the  lower  age  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Albrvfcs ,  and  their  city  Civitas  Albenfium,  in 
the  Notitia  Gallise.  Lat.  44.  50.  Ion.  4.45.  E. 

Alba  Julia,  now  Weiflenburg,  a  town  of  Tranfyl- 
vania,  on  the  river  Marifius,  or  Merifch,  to  the  weft  of 
Hermanftat,  fuppofed  to  be  called  Alba  Julia,  after  Julia 
Domna,  the  mother  of  Caracalla.  It  was  alfo  called  Apu¬ 
lian  Augujlum,  Lat.  46.  4 6.  Ion.  25.0.  E. 

Alba  Longa,  anciently  a  colony  from  Lavinium,  in 
Latium,  eftablifhed  by  Afcanius  the  fon  of  .Tineas,  at  the 
foot  of  Mons  Albanus:  called  Alba  from  a  white  fow 
found  by  Tineas,  which  farrowed  thirty  white  pigs  on  that 
fpot;  which  circumflance  was  interpreted  to  portend  the 
building  of  a  city  there  in  thirty  years  after.  The  epithet 
Longa  was  added  on  account  of  its  length. 

Alba  Pompeia,  on  the  river  Ceba,  now  Ceva,  in  Li¬ 
guria,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Pertinax  ;  a  colony 
cither  eftablifhed  at  fir  ft  by  Pompey,  or  re-eftablifhed  by 
him  after  having  been  before  fettled  by  Scipio.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  called  Alpmfcs  Pompeiani.  At  this  day  the 
town  is  Amply  called  Alba,  without  any  epithet. 

Alba  Terra,  f.  one  of  the  numerous  names  for  the 
philofophers  ftone, 

ALBAHURIM,  f  Jigura  fexdecim  laterum,  a  figure  of 
great  importance  according  to  aftrological  phyficians,  who 
built  their  prognoftics  on  it. 

ALBAN  (St.)  is  faid  to  have  been  thefirft  perfon  who 
fuffered  martyrdom  for  Chriftianity  in  Britain ;  he  is  there¬ 
fore  ufually  flyled  the  protomartyr  of  this  ifland.  He  was 
born  at  Verulam,  and  flouriflied  towards  the  end  of  the  3d 
century.  In  his  youth  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
company  with  Amphibalus  a  monk  of  Caerleon,  and  fer- 
ved  feven  years  asafoldierunder  the  emperor  Dioclefian, 
At  his  return  home  he  fettled  in  Verulam;  and,  through 
the  example  and  inftruftions  of  Amphibalus,-  renounced 
the  errors  of  paganifm,  in  which  be  had  been  educated, 
and  became  a  convert  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed,  that  Alban  fuffered  martyrdom  during  the 
great  persecution  under  the  reign  of  Dioclefian ;  but  au- 
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thors  differ  as  to  the  year  when  it  happened.1  The  dory 
and  circumftances  relating  to  his  martyrdom,  according  to 
Bede,  are  as  follows  : — Being  yet  a  pagan  (or  at  leaft  knot 
being  known  that  he  was  a  Chriftian),  he  entertained  Am¬ 
phibalus  in  his  houfe.  The  Roman  governor,  being  in¬ 
formed  thereof,  fent  a  party  of  foldiers  to  apprehend  Am¬ 
phibalus;  but  Alban,  putting  on  the  habit  of  his  gueft, 
prefented  himfelf  in  his  ftead,  and  was  carried  before  that 
magiftrate.  The  governor  having  afked  him  of  what  fa¬ 
mily  he  was?  Alban  replied,  “  To  what  purpofe  do  you 
inquire  of  my  family?  if  you  would  know  my  religion,  I 
am  a  Chriftian.”  Then,  being  afked  his  name,  he  anfwer- 
ed,  “  My  name  is  Alban  ;  and  I  worfhip  the  only  true  and 
living  God,  who  created  all  things.”  The  magiftrate  re¬ 
plied,  “  If  you  would  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  eternal  life, 
delay  not  to  facrifice  to  the  great  gods.”  Alban  anfwered, 
“  Tlie  facrifices  you  offer  are  made  to  devils  ;  neither  can 
they  help  the  needy,  or  grant  the  petitions  of  their  vota¬ 
ries.”  His  behaviour  fo  enraged  the  governor,  that  he 
ordered  him  immediately  to  be  beheaded.  In  his  way  to 
execution,  he  was  flopped  by  a  river,  over  which  was  a 
bridge  fo  thronged  with  fpeclators  that  it  was  impollible 
to  crofs  it ;  the  faint,  as  we  are  told,  lifted  up  his  eytis  to 
heaven,  and  the  ftream  was  miracuioufly  divided,  and  af¬ 
forded  a.  palfage  for  himfelf  and  a  thoufand  more  perfons. 
This  wonderful  event  converted  the  executioner  upon  the 
fpot,  who  threw-  away  his  drawn  f'word,  and,  falling  at 
St.  Alban’s  feet,  delired  he  might  have  the  honour  to  die 
with  him.  This  1'ndden  converlion  of  the  headfman  oc- 
calioning  a  delay  in  the  execution  till  another  perfon  couid 
be  got  to  perform  the  office,  St.  Alban  walked  up  to  a 
neighbouring  hill,  where  he  prayed  for  water  to  quench 
his  third,  and  a  fountain  of  water  fprung  up  under  his 
feet:  here  he  was  beheaded  on  the, 23d  of  June.  The 
executioner  is  faid  to  have  been  a  figiial  example  of  divine 
vengeance ;  for,  as  foon  as  he  gave  the  fatal  ftroke,  bis 
eyes  dropped-out  of  his  head.  We  may  fee  the  opinion 
of  Milton  in  regard  to  this  narrative,  in  his  Hiltory  of 
England.  His  words  are  thefe,  fpeaking  of  St.  Alban, 
“  The  ftory  of  whofe  martyrdom,  lolled  and  worfe  mar¬ 
tyred  with  the  fabling  zeal  of  fome  idle  fancies,  more 
fond  of  miracles  than  apprehenfive  of  the  truth,  deferves 
no  longer  digrefilon.”  ■  Between  400  or  300  years  after  St. 
Alban’s  death,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  built  a  very 
large  and  (lately  monaftery  to  his  memory ;  and  the  town 
of  St.  Alban’s,  in  Hertfordfiiire,  takes  its  name  from  our 
protomartyr. 

ALBANA,  anciently  a  fea-port  town  of  Albania,  on 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Cafius  and  Albanus; 
now  called  Bachu,  or  Bachy,  giving  name  to  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  viz.  Marde  Baku.  Lat.  40.  o.  Ion.  49.  o.  E. 

A  LB  A  N  ENSES ,  f  in  church-hiftory,  the  fame  with 
Albigenfes,  according  to  fome ;  according  to  others,  dif¬ 
ferent.  Thofe,  however,  who  are  for  diftinguifhing  them, 
attribute  the  fame  opinions  to  both  ;  only  making  the  Al- 
banenfes  to  have  been  prior  in  refpeft  of  time,  as  having 
been  found  towards  'the  clofe  of  the  eighth  century; 
whereas  the  Albigenfes  appeared  not  till  the  twelfth.  See 
Albigenses. 

A  LB  AN  I,/  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  college  of  the  Jain, 
or  priells  of  Mars;  fo  called  from  mount  Albanus,  the 
place  of  their  refidence. 

Albani  (Francis),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  in  Bo¬ 
logna,  March  17,  1578.  Hi?  father  was  a  filk-merchant., 
and  intended  to  bring  up  his  fon  to  that  bufinefs  ;  but  Al¬ 
bani,  having  a  ftrong  inclination  to  painting,  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  died  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  that  art,  though 
then  but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  firft  ftudied  under  De¬ 
nys  Calvert ;  Guido  Rheni  being  at  the  fame  time  under 
this  mailer,  with  whom  Albani  contrasted  a  very  great 
friendship.  Calvert  drew  but  one  profile  for  Albani,  and 
afterwards  left  him  entirely  to  the  care  of  Guido;  under 
whom  he  made  great  improvement,  his  fellow-difciple  in- 
(truSting  him  with  the  utnioft  attention  and  good  humour. 
He  followed  Guido  to  the  fchool  of  Qaraches;  but  a  lit- 
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tie  after  their  friendfhip  for  each  other  began  to  cool; 
which  was  owing  perhaps  to  the  pride  of  Albani,  who 
could  not  bear  to  fee  Guido  furpafs  him,  ortothejea- 
loufy  of  Guido  at  finding  Albani  make  fo  fwift  a  progrefs. 
'I'hey  certainly  endeavoured  to  eciipfe  one  another;  for, 
when  Guido  had  fet  up  a  beautiful  altar-piece,  Albani 
would  oppofe  to  it  fome  fine  picture  of  this  :  thus  did  they 
behave  for  fome' time,  and  yet  fpake  of  each  other  with 
the  higheft  efteem.  Albani,  after  having  greatly  impro¬ 
ved  himfelf  under  the  Garaches,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  continued  many  years,  and  married  in  that  city;  but, 
his  wife  dying,  he  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  enter¬ 
ed  again  into  the  date  of  matrimony.  His  fecund  wife 
(Doralice)  was  well  defeended,  and  pofi'effed  a  lingular 
(hare  of  beauty  and  good  fenfe.  Hence  Albani  reaped  the 
advantage  of  having  a  molt  beautiful  model ;  fo  that  he 
had  now  no  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  any  other  woman  to 
paint  a  Venus,  the  Graces,  Nymphs,  and  other  deities, 
whom  he  took  a  particular  delight  in  re  prefen  ting!  His 
wife  anfwered  this  purpofe  admirably  well;  for,  befides 
her  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  he  dif- 
covered  in  her  fo  much  modefty,  fo  many  graces  and  per¬ 
fections,  fo  well  adapted  to  painting,  that  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  for  him  to  meet  with  a  more  linifhed  woman.  She 
afterw  ards  brought  him  feveral  boys,  all  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful  and  finely  proportioned  ;  fo  that  (he  and  her  children 
were  the  originals  of  his  mod  agreeable  and  graceful 
compofitions.  Doralice  was  fo  conformable  to  his  willies, 
that  (he  took  a  pleafure  in  letting  the  children  in  different 
attitudes,  holding  them  naked,  and  fometirnes  fufpended 
bv  firings,  when  Albani  would  draw  them  in  a  thoufand 
different  ways.  It  was  from  them,  too,  that  the  famous 
iculptors  Flamand  and  Argaldi  modelled  their  little  Cu¬ 
pids.  Albani  was  of  a  liappy  temper  and  difpofition  ;  his 
paintings,  fays  Malvalia,  breathing'' nothing  but  content 
and  joy.  He  died  the  4th  of  October,  1660,  to  the  great 
grief  of  all  his  friends  and  the  whole  city  of  Bologna. 
Malvalia  has  preferved  fome  verfes,  intended  for  his  mo¬ 
nument,  to  the  following  purport :  “That  the  mortal  re¬ 
mains  of  the  illuftrious  Albani,  who  gave  life  to  fiiade, 
lie  interred  in  this  tomb ;  the  earth  never  produced  fo 
wonderful  an  artift,  or  a  hand  equal  to  his  immortal  one; 
which  gave  colours  to  the  foul,  and  a  foul  to  colours. 
Prometheus  animated  clay,  and  gave  life  by  means  of  the 
fun;  but  Albani  animated  merely  by  the  afliftance  of 
fhade.”  He  was  very  famous  in  his  life-time,  and  had 
been  vifited  by  the  greateft  painters.  Several  princes  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  letters;  and  among!!  the  reft  Charles  1. 
who  invited  him  to  England  by  a  letter  figned  with  his 
own  hand. 

ALBANIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the 
gulph  of  Venice,  bounded  by  Livadia  on  the  fouth,  by 
Theffaly  and  Macedonia  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the  north  by 
Bof'nia  and  Dalmatia.  The  people  are  ftrong,  large,  cou¬ 
rageous,  and  good  horfemen ;  but  are  faid  to  be  of  a  thiev- 
ifh  difpofition :  the  Grand  Seignior  procures  excellent 
foldiers  from  hence.,  particularly  cavalry,  known  by  the 
name  of  Arnauts.  There  are  feveral  large  towns  in  this 
province;  and  the  inhabitants  are  ahnoft  all  ChriftianS  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  defeended  from  the  ancient  Scy¬ 
thians.  Formerly  it  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  Their  chief  manufacture  is  carpets.  Lat.  from 
39.  to  43.  N.  Ion.  from  28.  to  3 1 .  E. 

Albania,  a  country  of  Alia,  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
Iberia;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Cafpian  Sea;  on  the  north  by 
mount  Caucafus;  on  the  fouth  by  Armenia,  and  the  river 
Cyrus,  now  Kur;  which,  fpringing  from  the  Mofchian 
mountains  that  feparate  Colchis  from  Armenia,  and  wa¬ 
tering  the  country  of  Mckan,  receives  the  Aragus  and 
A  raxes,  and  falls  into  the  Cafpian  Sea  within  a  (mail  dif- 
tance  from  the  fouthern  borders  of  this  country.  The 
whole  country,  formerly  called  Albania;  now  goes  under 
the  names  of  Shirwan  and  Eaft  Georgia,  and  is  extremely 
fruitful  and  pleafant.  The  ancient  hiftorians  take  notice 
of  the  Albanian  men  being  tall,  ftron'g- bodied,  and,  ge- 
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nerally  fpeaking,  of  a  very  graceful  appearance;  far  ex¬ 
celling  all  other  nations  in  comelinefs  as  well  as  ftature. 
Modern  travellers  take  no  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the 
men  ;  but  ejiftol  the  beauty  of  the  women,  which  feems  to 
be  unnoticed  by  the  ancients.  The  Albanians  were  an¬ 
ciently  an  independent  and  powerful  people  ;  but  we  find 
no  mention  made  of  their  kings  till  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  to  whom  the  king  of  Albania  is  faid  to 
have  prefenteda  dogof  an  extraordinary  fiercenefsand  lize. 

ALBANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  a  lake  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  Campagnio  of  Rome.  It  was  called  by  the 
ancients  Albanum  Pompeii,  and  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Alba  Longa,  which  was  deftroyed  by  Tuilus 
lloftilius.  It  Hands  within  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Rome,  and  for  the  pleafantnefs  of  its  fituation  is  the  fum- 
mer  retirement  of  a  great'  many  Roman  princes.  It  is 
likewife  the  fee  of  a  hi  (hop,  w  ho  is  one  of  the  fix  fenior 
cardinals.  The  town  is  famous  for  its  excellent  wine, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  maufoleum,  which,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  was  made  for  Afcanius.  The 
profpedt  from  the  garden  of  the  Capuchins  is  extremely 
pleafant,  taking  in  the  Campagnio  of  Rome,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  full  view  of  the  Tufcan  fea.  Clofe  by  the 
town  lies  the  Alban  lake,  of  an  oval  figure,  and  about 
feven  miles  in  circumference,  which,  by  reafon  of  the 
high  mountains  round  it,  looks  JLilce  the  area  of  a  great- 
amphitheatre.  It  abounds  with  excellent  fifti,  and  over 
againft  the  hermitage  it  is  faid  to  be  unfathomable.  The 
mountain  of  Albano  is  called  Monte  Cavo,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  Near  the  Capuchins  there  is  another  convent  of 
Francifcaris  ;  and  not  far  from  thence  the  palace  -of  cardi¬ 
nal  Barberini,  remarkable  for  very  pleafant  gardens,  with 
the  ruins  of  ancient  baths,  and  feveral  old  fragments  of 
Mofaic  work.  E.  Ion.  13.  10.  N.  lat.  41 .  43. 

There  is  likewife  another  town  of  the  fame  name  in  the 
Bafilicate.  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  remarkable  for  the 
fertility  of  tire  furrounding  territory,  and  for  the  nobility 
of  t|ie  inhabitants. 

AI.BAN’s  (St.)  a  market-town  of  Hertfordfliire,  is  a 
great  thoroughfare,  accommodated  with  good  inns,  on 
the  north-weft  road  from  London,  at  the  difiance  of  twen¬ 
ty-one  miles.  This  town  lends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of  Beau- 
clerc,  and  has  one  of  the  beft  markets  for  wheat  in  Eng¬ 
land.  St.  Alban’s  is  feated  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Roman  city,  by  Tacitus  called  Verolam  ;  and  by  the  Sax¬ 
ons  Watlingccjler,  becaufe  it  is  feated  on  the  road  called 
V/at ling -Jl reel.  Nothing  now  remains  of  Verolam  but  the 
ruins  of  old  walls;  in  the  fields  adjacent  to  which  they 
continue  to  find  Roman  coins,  as  they  formerly  found  tef- 
felated  pavements.  In  memory  of  St.  Alban,  Offa,  king 
of  the  Mercians,  anno  795,  erected  an  abbey,  calling  it 
St.  Alban’s;  and  near  it  the  town  of  the  fame  name  was 
afterwards  built.  The  church  of  the  abbey  is  remaining 
to  this  day.  When  the  monafteries  were  dilfolved,  the 
townfmen  paid  400I.  to  prevent  its  being  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  have  lince  converted  it  into  a  parilh-church, 
which,  for  its  largenefs,  beauty,  and  antiquity,  claims  a 
particular  regard.  It  had  a  noble  font  of  folid  brafs,  in 
which  the  children  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  ufed  to 
be  baptized  ;  and  was  brought  from  Edinburgh,  by  Sir 
Philip  Lea,  when  the  city  was  in  flames;  but  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  it  was  taken  away.  About  eighty  years 
lince,  a  tomb  was  difeovered  in  this  church,  laid  to  be 
that  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucefter  :  when  the  leaden 
coffin  was  opened,  the  body  was  found  entire,  being  pro  - 
ferved  in  a  fort  of  pickle.  There  was  a  ftately  crofs  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places 
where  queen  Eleanor’s  body  refted  when  it  was  brought 
out  of  the  north  for  interment  at  Wcftminfter;  but  it  has 
been  fome  time  demoliffied.  The  market  days  are  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays.  W.  Ion.  o.  12.  N.  lat.  51, 44, 

ALBANUS  MONS,  now  called  Mont  Albano ,  iixteen 
miles  from  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  which  Alba  Longa  flood. 
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Albanus  Moss,  to  the  north  of  Iftria,  called  Albius 
by  Strabo ;  the  extremity  of  the  Alps,  which,  together 
with  the  mountains  to  the  eaft,  joining  it,  called  Montes 
Bebii,  feparates  the  farther  Liburnia  and  Dalmatia  from 
Pannonia. 

ALBANY,  a  Britifh  fortrefs  feated  on  the  S.  W.  of 
Budfon’s  bay.  W.  Ion.  84.  20.  N.  lat.  53.  20. 

Albany,  a  city  of  North  America,  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  ten  counties  of  the  province  of  New  York,  which 
goes  by  the  fame  name,  is  a  well-built  place.  Here  the 
fachems,  or  the  kings  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois, 
met  the  governors  of  the  Britiflt  plantations,  when  they 
entered  into  any  treaty  with  them.  It  contains  Coo  hou- 
fes,  and  4000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  the  defcend- 
ants  of  the  nrft  colonies,  the  Dutch  ;  but,  adventurers 
from  various  parts  are  led  here,  by  the  advantages  for 
trade,  which  the  place  affords,  it  being  Iituated  on  one  of 
the  lined;  rivers  in  the  world,  and  the  Aore-houfe  of  the 
trade  to  and  from  Canada  and  the  Lakes.  It  is  160  miles 
N.  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Lat.  42.  36.  N.  Ion.  75. 
30.  W. 

ALB ARA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Canna. 

ALBARAZIN,  a  ftrong  town,  and  one  of  the  mod 
ancient,  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain.  It  is  the 
feat  of  a  bifhop,  and  produces  the  bed  wool  in  all  Arra¬ 
gon.  It  is  about  100  miles  ead  of  Madrid.  E.  Ion.  2. 
10.  N.  lat.  40.  32. 

ALBARI1,  in  antiquity,  properly  denoted  thofe  who 
gave  the  whitening  to  earthen  velfels,  &c.  In  which  fer.le 
they  dood  contradidinguiflied  from  Dealbatorcs,  who  whit¬ 
ened  walls. 

ALBARIUM  OPUS,  in  the  ancient  building,  the  in- 
crudation  or  covering  of  the  roofs  of  houfes  with  white 
plaider,  made  of  mere  lime.  This  is  otherwife  called  opus 
album. 

ALBATEGNI,  an  Arabic  prince  of  Batan  in  Mefopo- 
tamia,  who  was  a  celebrated  adronomer,  about  the  year 
of  Chrid  880.  He  is  all’o  called  Mukammed  benGeber  Alba- 
tani,  Mahomet  the  fon  of  Gcber,  and  Muhamedes  Aradcnfs. 
He  made  aftronomical  obfervations  at  Antioch,  and  at 
Racah  or  Aradfa,  a  town  of  Chaldea,  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  call  a  town  of  Syria  or  Mefopotamia.  Finding  that 
the  tables  of  Ptolomy  were  imperfeft,  he  computed  new 
ones,  which  were  long  ufed  as  the  bed  among  the  Arabs  : 
thefe  were  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Aradta  or  Racah. 
Albategni  compofed  in  Arabic  a  work  under  the  title  of 
The  Science  of  the  Stars,  comprifing  all  parts  of  adronomy, 
according  to  his  own  obfervations  and  thofe  of  Ptolomy. 
This  work,  trandated  into  Latin  by  Plato  of  Tibur,  was 
publifhed  at  Nuremberg  in  1537,  with  fome  additions  and 
demondrations  of  Regiomontanus  ;  and  the  fame  was  re¬ 
printed  at  Bologna,  in  1645,  with  this  author’s  notes.  In 
this  work,  Albategni  gives  the  motion  of  the  fun’s  apogee 
ilnce  Ptolomy’s  time,  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  dars, 
which  he  makes  one  degree  in  feventy  years.  He  made 
the  longitude  of  the  fird  dar  of  Aries  to  be  180  2';  and 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  230  33'.  And  upon  Alba- 
tegni’s  obfervations  were  founded  the  Alphoniine  tables  of 
the  moon’s  motions ;  as  is  obferved  by  Nicholas  Muler, 
in  the  Tab.  Frificas,  p.  248. 

ALB  ATI  EQUI,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  horfes, 
In  the  games  of  the  ancient  circus,  as  wore  white  furniture. 

ALBATROSS,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  the  dio- 
jnedea.  See  Diomedea. 

ALB  AZIN,  a  town  of  Greater  Tartary,  with  a  drong 
caltle.  It  is  Iituated  upon  the  river  Amur,  and  belongs 
to  the  Mufcovites.  E.  Ion.  103.  30.  N.  lat.  54.  o. 

ALBE,y.  a  fmall  piece  of  money,  current  in  Germany, 
worth  only  a  French  fol  and  feven  deniers.i 

ALBEIT,  adv.  [a  coalition  of  the  words  all  be  it  fo.~\ 
Although;  notwithdanding  ;  though  it  fhould  be. — He, 
who  has  a  probable  belief  that  he  fhall  meet  with  thieves 
in  fuch  a  road,  thinks  himlelf  to  have  reafon  enough  to 
decline  it,  albeit  he  is  fure  to  fudain  fome  lefs,  though 
yet  conliderable,  inconvenience  by  his  fo  doing.  South. 
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ALBEMARLE,  or  Atimarle,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Upper  Normandy,  in  the  territory  of  Caux,  from  whence 
the  noble  family  of  Keppel  takes  the  title  of  earl.  The 
ferges  of  this  town  are  in  high  eftecm.  It  is  feated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  confines  of  Picardy,  thirty-five 
miles  N.  E.  of  Rouen,  and  feventy  N.  W.  of  Paris.  E. 
Ion.  2.  21.  N.  lat.  49.  50. 

Albemarle,  the  mod  northern  part  of  the  province 
of  North  Carolina  in  America. 

ALBENGUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Ge¬ 
noa.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  ;  and  is  a  very  ancient  hand- 
fome  town,  but  not  well  peopled  on  account  of  the  infa- 
lubrity  of  the  air.  It  is  a  lea-port,  about  thirty-eight 
miles  S.  W.  of  Genoa.  E.  Ion.  8.  13.  N.  lat.  44.  4. 

ALBERNUO,  a  kind  of  camblet,  brought  from  the 
Levant  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles. 

ALBERONI  (Julius)  was  the  fon  of  a  gardener  near 
Parma,  and  when  a  boy  officiated  as  bell-ringer,  and  at¬ 
tended  upon  the  parilh-church  of  his  village.  The  rec-. 
tor,  finding  him  a  flirewd  (harp  lad,  taught  him  Latin.  Al- 
beroni  afterwards  took  orders,  and  had  a  fmall  living,  on 
which  he  refided,  little  thinking  of  the  great  fortune  that 
was  one  day  to  await  him.  M.  Campidron,  a  Frenchman, 
fecretary  to  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  who  commanded  the 
armies  of  Louis  XI V.  in  Italy,  was  robbed,  and  dripped 
of  his  clothes,  and  of  all  the  money  that  he  had  about 
him,  by  fome  ruffians,  near  Alberoni’s  village.  Albe- 
ronl,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  took  him  into  his  houfe, 
furnifhed  him  withclothes,  and  gave  him  as  much  money 
as  he  could  fpare  for  his  travelling  expences.  Campif- 
tron,  no  lefs  imprefled  with  his  drength  of  underdanding 
than  with  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence,  took  him  to  the 
head-quarters, _and  prefented  him  to  his  general,  as  a  man 
towhom  he  had  very  great  obligations.  M.  de  Vendome, 
finding  Alberoni  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  gave  him  a  petty 
employment  under  him,  and  took  him  with  him  to  Spain. 
By  degrees  he  obtained  themarfhal’s  confidence,  and  pro- 
pofed  the  daughter  of  his  fovereign  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
him,  as  a  fit  match  for  the  king  of  Spain.  Alberoni’s 
propofal  was  attended  to,  and  the  princefs  was  demanded 
in  marriage  by  that  monarch,  then  Philip  V.  The  duke 
of  Parma  confented  with  great  readinefs  to  a  match  that 
was  to  procure  his  daughter  the  fovereignty  of  fo  great  a 
kingdom  as  that  of  Spain.  When  every  thing  was  fettied, 
and  immediately  before  the  princefs  was  to  fet  out  for  her 
new  dominions,  the  miniftry  of  Spain  had  heard  that  the 
princefs  was  a  young  woman  of  a  haughty  imperious  tem¬ 
per,  and  extremely  intriguing  and  ambitious.  They 
therefore  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  write  to  the  duke,  to 
requeft  another  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  to  whofe  qui¬ 
et  difpofition  they  could  not  poffibly  have  any  objedlions. 
The  king  did  as  he  was  delired,  and  fent  his  letter  by  a 
fpecial  meflenger.  Alberoni,  who  was  then  at  Parma, 
hearing  of  this,  and  afraid  that  all  his  projects  of  ambi¬ 
tion  would  come  to  nothing,  unlefs  the  princefs  whom  he 
recommended,  and  who  of  courfe  would  think  herfelf 
highly  obliged  to  him  for  her  exalted  fituation,  became 
queen  of  Spain,  had  the  meflenger  flopped  at  one  day’s 
journey  from  Parma,  and  gave  him  his  choice,  either  to 
delay  his  coming  to  Parma  for  a  day,  or  to  be  aflaflinated. 
He  of  courfe  chofe  the  firft  of  thefe  alternatives,  and  the 
princefs  fet  out  upon  her  journey  to  Spain,  and  became 
queen  of  that  country.  Aberoni  was  foon  made  prime 
minifter  of  Spain;  a  cardinal,  and  archbifliop  of  Valen- 
tia ;  and  exercifed  his  miniflry  with  the  mod  complete 
defpotifm.  One  of  Alberoni’s  projects  was  to  difpoffefs- 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  the  regency  of  France,  and  to  be¬ 
llow  it  upon  his  own  fovereign,  as  the  oldeft  reprefentative 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  to  place  the  pretender  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  add  to  Spain  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  Sicily.  His  projedt  was  however  difcovered  by 
the  regent,  and  one  of  the  conditions  he  made  with  the 
king  of  Spain  was,  the  banifhment  of  Alberoni  from  his. 
councils  and  his  kingdom.  With  this  he  was  obliged  to 
comply,  and  the  cardinal  received  -orders  to  leave  Madrid 
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in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  in  fifteen 
days.  Alberoni,  who  took  with  him  great  wealth,  was 
upon  the  fecond  day  of  his  journey,  when  it  was  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  he  was  carrying  out  of  the  kingdom  with  him  the 
celebrated  will  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  which  gave  that 
kingdom  to  its  then  fovereign.  Perfons  were  detached 
from  Madrid  to  wrefl  this  ferious  and  important  docu¬ 
ment  from  him,  which  it  was  fuppofed  he  intended  to  take 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
him.  With  fome  violence  they  effected  their  purpofe, 
and  the  cardinal  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  the  frontiers 
of  France,  where  he  was  received  by  an  officer,  fent  by  the 
regent  to  conduct  him  through  that  kingdom  as  a  Rate  pri- 
foner.  As  a  true  politician,  however,  yields  to  circum- 
fhmccs,  and  is  never  embarrafTed  by  any  change  of  affairs, 
Alberoni,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  wrote  to  the  regent, 
to  offer  him  his  fervices  againft  Spain.  To  this  letter, 
however,  his  highnefs  difdained  to  return  any  anfwer. 
The  cardinal’s  difgrace  happened  in  1720,  and  he  retired 
to  Parma  for  fome  time,  till  he  was  fummoned  by  the  pope 
to  atten'd  a  confiftory,  in  which  his  conduct  was  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  by  fome  of  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College,  ref- 
pedting  a  correfpondence  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  kept  up 
with  the  Grand  Seignior.  He  was  fentenced  to  be  confin¬ 
ed  one  year  in  the  Jefuits. College  at  Rome.  After  this 
he  returned  to  Parma,  near  which  city  he  founded,  at  a 
very  great  expenee,  an  efiablifinment  for  the  inftruffion  of 
young  men  dellined  for  the  priefthood.  In  the  difaftrous 
campaign  of  1746,  the  buildings  were  deftroyed  by  the 
three  armies  that  were  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and,  as  the 
cardinal  was  not  fuppofed  to  have  been  over-delicate  in  his 
acquirement  of  the  means  by  which  his  efiablifinment  was 
to  have  been  fupported,  his  countrymen  did  not  appear  to 
exprefs  much  diffatisfadlion  at  the  demolition  of  it.  Al¬ 
beroni,  foon  after  this,  went  to  Rome,  and  was  made  le¬ 
gate  of  Romagna  by  Clement  XII.  He  died  at  Rome,  in 
1752,  at  the  age  of  eighty-feven  years,  llepreferved  in¬ 
tire,  to  the  laft,  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  of  his  body. 

ALBERT,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  laft 
grand  mailer  of  the  Teutonic- order,  laid  alide  the  habit  of 
his  order,  embraced  Lutheranifm,  and  concluded  a  peace 
at  Cracow  in  1525,  by  which  he  was  acknowledged  duke 
of  the  eafit  part  of  Prufiia  (formerly  called  for  that  reafon 
Ducal  Prujia),  but  to  be  held  as-a  fief  of  Poland,  and  to 
defcend  to  his  male  heirs.  See  Prussia. 

ALBERTI  (Leone  Battifta),  was  defcended  from  a  no¬ 
ble  family  in  Florence  ;  and  perfectly  acquainted  with 
painting,  fculpture,  and  architedlure.  He  wrote  of  all 
three  in  Latin  ;  but  his  ftudiesdid  not  permit  him  to  leave 
any  thing  confiderable  behind  him  in  painting.  He  was 
employed  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  in  his  buildings,  which  he 
executed  in  a  beautiful  manner;  and  his  work  on  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  confifts  of  ten  books,  is  greatly  efteemed. 
He  died  in  1485. 

AI.BERTISTS,  a  feCl  of  fcholaftics,  fo  named  from 
their  leader  Albertus  Magnus. 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS,  a  very  learned  man  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  who,  among  a  multitude  of  books, 
wrote  fieveral  upon  the  various  mathematical  fciences,  as 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Perfpedtive  or  Optics,  Mufic, 
Aftrology,  and  Aftronomy. 

Albertus  Magnus  was  born  at  Lawingen  on  the  Danube, 
in  Suabia,  ini205,  or  according  to  fome  in  1 193  ;  and  he 
diedatagreat  age,  at  Cologne,  November  15,  1280.  Vof- 
fius  and  other  authors  fpeak  of  him  as  a  great  genius,  and 
deeply  (killed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  His  writings 
were  fo  numerous,  that  they  make  twenty-one  volumes  in 
folio,  in  the  Lyons  edition  of  1615.  He  has  paffed  alfo 
for  the  author  of  fome  writings  relating  to  midwifery,  &c. 
under  the  title  of  De  natura.  rerum,  and  De  fecreth  mulierum, 
in  which  there  are  many  phrafes  and  expreftions  unavoida¬ 
ble  on  fuch  a  fubjedt,  w  hich  gave  great  offence,  and  raif- 
ed  a  clamour  againft  him  as  the  fuppofed\  author,  and  in- 
confiftent  with  his  character,  being  a  Dominican  friar,  and 
fometime  bifihop  of  Ratilbon  ;  which  dignity  however  he 
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foon  refigned,  through  his  love  for  folitude,  to  enter  again 
into  the  monaftic  life.  But  the  advocates  of  Albert  aft'ert, 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  either  of  tliefe  two  works. 
It  muft  be  acknowledged  however,  that  there  are,  in  his 
Comment  upon  tire  Mafter  of  Sentences,  fome  queftions 
concerning  the  pradtice  of  conjugal  duty,  in  which  he  has 
ufed  fome  words  rather  too  grofs  for  ch  ifte  and  delicate 
ears:  but  they  allege  what  he  himfelf  ufed  to  fay  in  h  s 
own  vindication,  that  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  monftrous  things  at  confelTion,  that  it  was  impoffible  so 
avoid  touching  upon  fuch  queftions.  Albert  was  certain¬ 
ly  a  man  of  a  mod  curious  and  inquifitive  turn  of  mine1, 
which  gave  rife  to  other  accufations  againft  him;  fuch  as, 
that  he  laboured  to  find  out  the  philofiopher’s  done;  that 
he  was  a  magician ;  and  that  he  made  a  machine  in  the 
fhapeof  a  man,  which  was  an  oracle  to  him,  and  explain¬ 
ed  all  the  difficulties  he  propofied:  the  common  Cant  accu¬ 
fations  of  thofe  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition.  But, 
having  great  knowledge  in  the  mathematics  and  mecha¬ 
nics,  by  his  (kill  in  thefe  fciences  he  probably  formed  a 
head,  with  fprings,  capable  of  articulate  founds;  like  the 
machines  of  Boetius  and  others.  John  Matthieus  de  Lu¬ 
na,  in  his  treatife  De  Rerum  Inventoribus,  has  attributed 
'the  invention  of  fire-arms  to  Albert;  but  in  this  he  is  re¬ 
futed  by  Naude,  in  his  Apologie  des  Grands  Homines. 

ALBERTUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  fourteen 
French  livres:  it  was  coined  by  Albertus  archduke  of 
Auftria. 

ALBESIA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  (hields  otherwife 
called  Decumana.  See  Decumaka. 

ALBX,  a  city  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  Albigeois, 
in  Languedoc.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia, 
and  lias  one  of  the  fined;  choirs  in  the  kingdom.  Here 
was  a  very  valuable  (ilver  (brine,  of  exquilite  workman- 
fh ip,  of  the  Mofaic  kind,  containing  the  reliques  of  St. 
Clair,  the  firft  bifiiop  of  this  city.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Tarn,  thirty-five  miles  north-by-weft  of  Touloufe,  and 
250  fouth of  Paris.  E.lon.o.  52.  N.-lat.  43.  56. 

The  Albigeois  is  a  final!  territory  about  twenty-feven 
miles  in  length,  a  id  twenty  in  breadth,  abounding  in 
corn,  woad,  grapes,  faliVon,  plums,  and  (beep  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  trade  in  dried  prunes,  grapes,  a  coarfie  fort  of 
cloth,  and  wines  of  Gaillac.  They  have  likewife  feveral 
coal-mines. 

ALBIGENSES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  feel  or  party  of 
reformers,  about  Touloufe  and  the  Albigeois  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  who  fprung  up  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  diftin- 
guiftied  themfelves  by  their  oppofition  to  the  difeipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Romifh  church. 

This  fed  had  their  name,  it  is  fuppofed,  either  by  rea¬ 
fon  there  were  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  diocefe  of 
Albi,  or  becaufe  they  were  condemned  by  a  council  held 
in  that  city.  In  effect,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
known  by  this  name  before  the  holding  of  that  council. 
The  Albigcnfes  were  alfo  called  Albiani ,  Albigejei ,  Albii , 
and  Albanenfcs,  though  fome  diftinguifh  thefe  laft  front 
them.  Other  names  given  to  them  are,  Hcnricians ,  Abe- 
lardijh ,  Bulgatians,  &c.  fome  on  account  of  the  qualities 
they  affumed  ;  others  on  that  of  the  country  from  whence 
it  is  pretended  they  were  derived;  and  others  on  account 
of  perfons  of  note  who  adopted  their  caufe,  as  Peter  de 
Brius,  Arnold  de  Breffe,  Abelard,  Henry,  See.  Beren- 
garius,  if  not  Wickliff  himfelf,  is  by  fome  ranked  in  the 
number. 

The  errors  imputed  to  them  by  their  opponents,  the 
monks  of  thofe  days,  were,  That  they  admitted  two 
Chrifts ;  one  evil,  who  appeared  on  earth ;  the  other 
good,  who  lias  not  yet  appeared  •.  That  they  denied  the 
refurreCtion  of  the  body  ;  and  maintained  human  fouls  to 
be  dtemons  imprifoned  in  our  bodies,  by  way  of  punifli- 
ment  for  their  fins :  That  they  condemned  all  the  facra- 
ments  of  the  church;  rejected  baptifin  as  ufelefs;  held 
the  eucharift  in  abhorrence  ;  excluded  the  ufe  of  con- 
fefiions  and  penance;  maintained  marriage  unlawful  3 
laughed  at  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  images,  cru- 

'  cifixes,. 
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cifixes,  Sec. — There  were  likewife  faid  to  be  two  two  claf-. 
fes  of  them ;  the  Perfect,  and  the  Believers.  The  per¬ 
fect  boafted  of  their  living  in  continence,  of  eating  neither 
fltlh,  eggs,  nor  cheefe.  The  believers  lived  like  other 
men,  and  were  even  loofe  in  their  morals  ;  but  they  were 
perfuaded  they  Ihould  be  faved  by  the  faith  of  the  per¬ 
fect,  and  that  none  were  damned  w  ho  received  impofi- 
tion  of  hands  from  them.  But  from  tliefe  charges  alfo 
they  are  generally  acquitted  by  I’roteflants  ;  who  confider 
them  as  the  pious  inventions  of  the  Romifh  church,  whofe 
members  deem  it  meritorious  by  any  means  to  blacken  he¬ 
retics. 

Plowever  this  be,  the  Albigenfes  grew  fo  formidable 
that  the  Catholics  agreed  upon  a  holy  league  or  croifade 
againft  them.  They  were  at  firft  fupported  by  Raimond 
count  of  Touloufe.  Pope  Innocent  III.  defirous  to  puta 
hop  to  their  progrefs,  fent  a  legate  into  their  country  ; 
which  failing,  he  birred  up  Philip  Ayguftus  king  of 
France,  and  the  other  princes  and  great  men  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  make  war  upon  them.  Upon  this  the  count  of 
Touloufe,  who  hud  Tided  with  them,  made  his  fubmiffion 
to  the  pope,  and  went  over  to  the  Catholics  :  but  foon 
after,  finding  himfelf  plundered  by  the  croifaders,  he  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  them,  and  was  joined  by  the  king  of 
Arragon.  His  army  was  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Muret, 
where  he  himfelf  was  killed,  and  the  defeat  followed  by 
the  furrender  of  the  city  of  Touloufe,  and  foon  after  by 
the  conqueft  of  the  greatefl:  part  of  Languedoc  and  Pro¬ 
vence.  His  fon  Raimond  fucceeded  him  ;  who  agreed 
with  the  king  and  the  pope  to  fet  up  the  inquifition  in  his- 
eftates,  and  to  extirpate  the  Albigenfes.  In  an  aflembly 
held  at  Milan,  the  archbiihop  of  Touloufe  drew  up  arti¬ 
cles  ;  agreeable  to  which  the  count  made  a  mob  ample  de¬ 
claration  againb  them,  which  he  publiflied  at  Touloufe  in 
1253.  From  this  time  tire  Albigenfes  dwindled  by  little 
and  little,  till  the  times  of  the  reformation ;  when  fuch  of 
themas  were  left  fell  in  with  the  Vaudois,  and  became  con¬ 
formable  to  the  dodtrine  of  Zuinglius  and  the  difciples  of 
Geneva. 

Albigenses  is  alfo  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Peter  Vaud,  or  Waldo  ;  and  hence  fynonymous 
with  what  we  more  properly  call  Walderjcs,  or  Poor  Men 
of  Lyons.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  applied  by  Camera- 
l  ius,  Thuanus,  and  feveral  other  writers.  The  reafon 
feems  to  be,  that  the  two  parties  agreed  in  their  oppoli- 
tion  to  the  papal  innovations  and  encroachments,  though 
in  divers  other  refpedts  faid  to  be  different  enough. 

ALBINTEMELIUM,  A  lb  inti  milium,  or  Albium 
Intemelium,  now  Vintimiglia,  fituated  in  the  fouth-web 
of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  near  the  borders  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Nice,  with  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  rivulet  Rotta,  about  half  way  between  Monaco  and 
St.  Remo,  Lat.43.17.  Ion.  7.40.  E. 

ALBIOECE,  or  A  LEBECE  ;  otherwise  called  Reii  Apol- 
l inares ,  alfo  Civitas  Reievjium-,  now  Riez,  in  Provence, 
about  eighteen  leagues  to  the  north-eab  of  Toulon,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  rivulet  Verdon,  was  originally  a  Roman 
colony.  It  is  fometimes  written  Regium.  The  people 
were  called  Albici  by  Caefar,  Lat.  43.  20.  Ion.  1.  o.  E. 

ALBINI,/!  in  antiquity,  the  workmen  employed  in  what 
was  called  Opus  Albarium.  They  make  a  different  profef- 
bon  from  the  dealbatores,  or  whiteners. 

ALBINOS,  the  name  by  which  the  Portuguefe  call  the 
White  Moors,  whofe  colour  refembles  not  that  of  the 
Europeans,  but  their  whitenefs  is  fimilar  to  that  of  milk, 
or  to  the  hairs  of  a  white  horfe.  Their  ikin  is  covered 
with  a  kind  of  fhort  white  down,  but  not  fo  thick  as  to 
conceal  the  Ikin.  Their  eye -brows  are  perfectly  white, 
as  well  as  their  hair,  which  is  feven  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  half  orifped;  and,  what  is  Angular,  their  eye-lids  are 
oblong,  or  rather  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  with  the  points 
turned  down.  Their  eyes  are  red,  and  fo  weak  that  they 
can  hardly  fee'  any  objeCt  during  the  day  j  they  cannot 
fuffer  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  have  no  dfitindt  vifion  but 
from  the  light  of  the  moon. 
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Not  long  ago  we  had  an  account  from  Surinam  of  a  ne¬ 
gro  of  Angola,  whofe  (kin  and  hair  were  perfectly  white, 
though  both  his  father  and  mother  had  very  dark  com¬ 
plexions.  The  eyes  of  this  Albino  had  a  conftant  vibrato¬ 
ry  motion,  and  were  incapable  of  dlftinguiflfing  objects 
with  exadtnefs  except  in  the  dark.  In  the  Journaidc  Phy- 
Jique  of  M.  Rolier,  for  May  1777,  M.  Dicquemare  has 
publifiied  an  account  of  a  white  negro  girl  who  was  born 
at  Dominica,  in  1759,  of  black  parents.  “She  has  all  the 
features  of  the  negroes,  efpecially  thofe  of  Lower  Gui^ 
nea;  and  her  hair,  eye-brows,  and  eye-lalhes,  are  the  fame 
in  every  refpect,  except  the  colour.  Her  hair,  though  a 
kind  of  very  ftiort  woof,  is  fair ;  and  her  eye-brows,  as 
well  as  her  eye-lathes,  are  of  a  yellowifh  pale  colour. 
The  colour  of  her  Ikin  is  a  dead  White  ;  her  cheeks,  lips, 
nofe,  and  other  fanguine  parts,  have  a  flight  tint  of  red, 
which  becomes  bfonger  when  (lie  is  affected  with  liveli- 
nefs  or  fear.  Her  eyes  are  long ;  the  pupils  approach,  or 
fometimes  recede  from,  each  other,  with  a  continual  and 
involuntary  motion ;  (he  is  weak  but  not  Ihort  lighted. 
Light  is  difagreea'ble  to  her,  and  towards  night  (lie  fees 
neither  better  fior  farther  than  others.  She  has  a  timid 
air,  a  foft  voice,  and  the  linell  of  green  leeks;  but  her 
fkin  is  not  foft  like  that  of  the  negroes.  Her  parents  have’ 
had  feveral  black  children  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  an  older 
one,  who  was  born  white,  gradually  became  blacker  as  he 
grew  up,  a-nd  at  laA  atfumed  the  colour  of  the  Cabres.” — 
One  of  tliefe  Albinos  was  brought  into  England  by  the  late 
Rev.  George  Whitfield,  from  America.  It  was  a  female  ; 
and  flic  was  afterwards  exhibited  as  a  great  curiofity. 

In  Sauffure’s  Voyages  dans  les  A/pcs,  is  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  two  boys,  at  Chamouni,  who  were  called  Albi¬ 
nos  : — “  The  elder,  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  17S5 
about  twenty  or  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  had  a  dull 
look,  with  lips  fomewhat  thick,  but  nothing  elfe  in  his 
features  to  diftinguifh  him  from  other  people.  The  other, 
who  is  two  years  younger,  is  rather  a  more  agreeable  fi¬ 
gure  :  he  is  gay  and  fprightiy,  and  feems  not  to  want  wit. 
But  their  eyes  are  not  blue  ;  the  iris  is  of  a  very  diftinct 
role-colour:  the  pupil  too,  when  , viewed  in  the  light, 
feems  decidedly  red  ;  which  feems  to  demonftrate,  that  the 
interior  membranes  are  deprived  of  the  uvea,  and  of  that 
black  mucous  matter  that  flioukl  lind  them.  Their  hair, 
their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lalhes,  the  down  upon  their  fkin, 
were  all,  in  their  infancy,  of  the  mod  perfect  milk-white 
colour,  and  very  fine ;  but  their  hair  is  now  of  a  reddifly 
cafr,  and  has  grown  pretty  flxong.  Their  fight  too  is 
fomewhat  ftrengthened  ;  though  they  exaggerate  to  (Iran- 
gers  their  averfion  for  the  light,  and  half  Unit  their  eye-lids 
to  give  themfelves  a  more  extraordinary  appearance.  Bui: 
thofe  who,  like  me,  have  feen  them  in  their  infancy,  before 
they  were  tutored  to  this  deceit,  and  when  too  few  people 
came  to  Ciiamouni  to  make  this  affectation  profitable  to 
them,  can  attefi:  that  then  they  were  not  very  much  offend  - 
ed  with  the  light  of  day.  At  that  time,  they  were  fo  lit¬ 
tle  defirous  of  exciting  the  curiofity  of  flrangers,  that  they 
hid  themfelves  to  avoid  fuch  ;  and  it  was  necefl’ary  to  do  a 
fort  of  violence  to  them  before  they  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  allow  themfelves  to  be  infpedted.  It  is  alfo  well  known 
at  Chamouni,  that  when  they  were  of  a  proper  age  they 
were  unable  to  tend  the  cattle  like  the  other  children  at 
the  fame  age;  and  that  one  of  their  uncles  maintained 
them  out  of  charity,  at  a  time  of  life  when  others  were 
capable  of  gaining  a  fubfiftence  by  their  labour. 

“  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  we  may  confider  thefe 
two  lads  as  true  Albinos :  for,  if  they  have  not  the  thick 
lips  and  fiat  nofes  of  the  white  negroes,  it  is  becaufe  they 
areAlbinosof  Europe,  not  of  Africa.  This  infirmity  af- 
fedts  the  eyes,  the  complexion,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair ; 
it  even  diminifhes  the  ftrength,  but  does  not  alter  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  features.  Befides,  there  are  certainly  in 
this  malady  various  degrees :  fome  may  have  lefs  ftrength, 
and  be  lefs  able  to  endure  the  light :  but  thefe  circurnftances 
in  thofe  of  Chamouni  are  marked  with  characters  fuffici- 
ently  ftrong  to  entitle  them  to  the  unhappy  advantage  of 
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being  darted' with  that  variety  of  the  human  fpecies deno¬ 
minated  Albinos". 

“  When  nature  preftnts  the  fame  appearance  often,  and 
with  circumftances  varied,  we  may  at  laft  difcover  fome 
general  law,  or  fome  relation  which  that  appearance  has 
with  known  caufes:  but,  when  a  fa£l  is  lb  lingular  and  fo 
rare,  it  gives  but  little  fcope  to  conjectures :  and  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  difficult  to  verify  thofe  by  which  we  attempt  to  explain 
it.  I  at  firlt  imagined  that  this  difeafe  might  be  referred 
to  a  particular  fort  of  organic  debility ;  that  a  relaxation 
of  the  lymphatic  veffiels  within  the  eye  might  fuffer  the 
globules  of  the  blood  to  enter  too  abundantly  into  the  iris, 
the  uvea,  and  even  into  the  retina,  which  might  occafion 
the  rednefs  of  the  iris  and  of  the  pupil.  The  fame  debi¬ 
lity  feemed  alfo  to  account  for  the  intolerance  of  the  light, 
and  for  the  whitenefs  of  the  hair.  But  a  learned  phylio- 
lbgift,  M.  Blumenbach,  profeffior  in  the  univerlity  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  who  has  made  many  profound  obfervations  on  the 
organs  of  fight,  and  has  conlidercd  with  great  attention 
the  Albinos  of  Chamouni,  attributes  their  infirmity  to  a 
different  caufe. 

“  The  lludy  of  comparative  anatomy  has  furniffied  him 
with  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  this  phenome¬ 
non ;  he 'has  found  it  in  brutes,  in  white  dogs,  and  in  owls; 
lie  fays,  it  is  generally  to  be  feen  in  the  warm-blooded  ani¬ 
mals  ;  but  that  he  has  never  met  with  it  in  thofe  with  cold 
blood. 

“  From  his  obfervations,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  red¬ 
nefs  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  other  internal  parts  of  the  eye, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  fenfibility  that  accompanies  this 
rednefs,  is  owing  to  the  total  privation  of  that  brown  or 
blackifh  mucus,  that,  about  the  fifth  week  after  concep¬ 
tion,  covers  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  eye  in  its  found 
ftate.  Fie  obferves,  that  Simon  Pontius,  in  his  Treatife 
de  Coloribus  Oculorum,  long  ago  remarked,  that  in  blue  eyes 
theinterior  membranes  were  lefsabundantly  provided  with 
this  black  mucus,  and  were  therefore  more  fenlible  to  the 
attion  of  light.  This  fallibility  of  blue  eyes  agrees  very 
well,  fays  M.  Blumenbach,  with  northern  people,  during 
their  long  twilight ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  deep  black 
in  the  eyes  of  negroes  enables  them  to  fupport  the  fplen- 
dor  of  tlie  fun’s  beam  in  the  torrid  zone. 

“  As  to  the  connection  between  this  red  colour  of  the 
eyes  and  the  whitenefs  of  the  (kin  and  hair,  the  fame  learn¬ 
ed  phyfiologifl  fays,  that  it  is  owing  to  a  fimilarity  of 
ftpuCture,  confevfus  ex Jhnilitudinc  fabricie.  He  affects,  that 
this  black  mucus  is  formed  only  in  the  delicate  cellular 
fubftance,  which  has  numerous  blood-veffels  contiguous 
to  it,  but  contains  no  fat;  like  the  infide  of  the  eye,  the 
fkin  of  negroes,  the  fpotted  palate  of  feveral  domeftic  ani¬ 
mals,  &c.  And,  laftly,  he  fays,  that  the  colour  of  the  hair 
generally  correfponds  with  that  of  the  iris. 

“  At  the  very  time  that  M.  Blumenbach  was  reading 
this  memoir  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  M.  Buz- 
zi,  furgeon  to  the  hofpital  at  Milan,  an  eleve  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  anatomift  Mofcati,  published,  in  the  Opufculi  Scclti 
de  Milan,  1784,  a  very  interefting  memoir,  in  which  he 
demonftrates  by  diifeclion  what  Blumenbach  had  only  fup- 
pofed. 

“  A  peafant  of  about  thirty  years  of  age  died  at  the  ho¬ 
fpital  of  Milan  of  a  pulmonary  diforder.  His  body,  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  view,  was  exceedingly  remarkable  by  the 
uncommon  whitenefs  of  the  fkin,  of  the  hair,  of  the  beard, 
and  of  all  the  other  covered  parts  of  the  body.  M.  Buz- 
zi,  who  had  long  defired  an  opportunity  of  diffeding  inch 
a  fubjeft,  immediately  feized  upon  this.  He  found  the 
iris  of  the  byes  perfectly  white,  and  the  pupil  of  a  rofe- 
colour.  The  eyes  were  differed  with  the  greateft  poffible 
care,  and  were  found  entirely  deftitute  of  that  black  mem¬ 
brane  which  anatomifts  call  the  uvea :  it  was  not  to  be  feen 
either  behind  the  iris  or  under  the  retina.  Within  the 
eye  there  was  only  found  the  choroid  coat  extremely  thin, 
and  tinged  of  a  pale  red  colour,  by  veffels  filled  with  dif- 
coloured  blood.  What  was  more  extraordinary,  the  fkin, 
when  detached  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  feem- 
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ed  alfo  entirely  diverted  of  the  rete  mucofum  :  maceration 
did  not  difcover  the  leaft  veftige  of  this,  not  even  in  the 
wrinkles  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  mod  abundant  and 
mod  vifible. 

“  M.  Buzzi  likewife  accounts  for  the  whitenefs  of  the 
fkin  and  of  the  hair,  from  the  abfence  of  the  rete  muco¬ 
fum,  which,  according  to  him,  gives  the  colour  to  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  and  to  the  hairs  that  are  fcattered  over  it.  Among 
other  proofs  of  this  opinion,  he  alleges  a  well-known  fad, 
that,  if  the  fkin  of  the  blacked:  horfe  be  accidentally  de- 
ftroyed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  hairs  that  afterwards 
grow  on  that  part  are  always  white,  becaufe  the  rete  mu¬ 
cofum  which  tinges  thofe  hairs  is  never  regenerated  with 
the  fkin. 

“  The  proximate  caufe  of  the  whitenefs  of  Albinos, 
and  the  colour  of  their  eyes,  feems  therefore  pretty  evi¬ 
dently  to  depend  on  the  abfence  of  the  rete  mucofum : 
But  what  is  the  remote  caufe  ? 

“  In  the  firft  place,  it  feems  probable,  that  men  aff'eded 
with  this  infirmity  form  no  diftindt  fpecies,  for  they  are 
produced  from  parents  that  have  dark  fkins  and  black 
eyes.  What  is  it  then  that  deftroys  the  rete  mucofum  in 
ftich  perfons?  M.  Buzzi  relates  a  Angular  fad,  which 
feems  to  throw  fome  light  on  this  fubjed. 

“  A  woman  of  Milan,  named  Colcagni,  had  feven  Tons. 
The  two  eldeft  had  brown  hair  and  black  eyes  ;  the  three 
next  had  white  fkins,  white  hair,  and  red  eyes  ;  the  two 
laft  refembled  the  two  eldeft.  It  was  faid  that  this  woman, 
during  the  three  pregnancies  that  produced  the  Albinos, 
had  a  continual  and  immoderate  appetite  for  milk,  which 
fhe  took  in  great  quantities :  but  that  when  ffie  was  with 
child  of  the  other  four  children,  file  had  no  fuch  defire. 
It  is  not  however  afeertained,  that  this  preternatural  ap¬ 
petite  was  not  itfeif  tlie  effect  of.  a  certain  heat,,  or  inter¬ 
nal  difeafe,  which  deftroyed  the  rete  mucofum  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  before  they  were  born. 

“  The  Albinos  of  Chamouni  are  alfo  the  offspring  of 
parents  with  dark  fkins  and  black  eyes.  They  have  three 
lifters  by  the  fame  father  and  mother,  who  are  alfo  bru¬ 
nettes.  One  of  them  that  1  faw  had  the  eyes  of  a  dark 
brown,  and  thp  hair  almoft  black.  They  are  laid,-  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  all  afflided  with  a  weaknefs  of  fight.  When 
the  lads  are  married,  it  will  be  curious  to  obferve  hoW  the 
eyes  of  their  Children  will  be  formed.  The  experiment 
would  be  particularly  decifive  if  they  were  married  to  wo¬ 
men  like  themfelves.  But  this  faulty  conformation  feems 
to  be  more  rare  among  women  than  among  men;  for  the 
four  of  Milan,  the  two  of  Chamouni,  the  one  deferibed 
by  Mauperfuis,  the  one  by  Helvetius,  and  almoft  all  the 
inflances  of  thefe  lingular  produdions,  have  been  of  our 
fex.  It  is  known,  however,  that  there  are  races  of  men  and 
women  affeded  with  this  difeafe,  and  that  thefe  races 
perpetuate  themfelves  in  Guinea,  in  Java,  at  Panama,  &c. 

“  Upon  tlie  whole,  this  degeneration  does  not  feern  to  be 
owing  to  the  air  of  the  mountains;  for  though  I  have 
traverfed  the  greateft  part  of  the  Alps,  and  the  other 
mountains  of  Europe,  thefe  are  the  only  individuals  of 
the  kind  that  ever  I  met  with.” 

ALBINUS  (Bernhard  Siegfred),  a  celebrated  phyfician 
and  anatomift,  was  born  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  in  1697. 
Though  diftinguifhed  in  every  branch  of  literature,  his  at¬ 
tention  was  particularly  turned  to  anatomy  and  forgery  3 
and  his  peculiar  attachment  to  thefe  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  he  cultivated  under  the  eye  of  his  father, 
who  was  profeffor  of  anatomy  and  forgery  at  Leyden,  gain¬ 
ed  him  the  intimate  friendfhip  of  Ruyfch  and  Raw.  From 
Leyden  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  tlie  lectures 
of  D11  Verney,  Vaillant,  and  other  celebrated  profellbrs. 
But  he  had  fcarcely  fpent  a  year  there,  when  he  was  invi¬ 
ted  by  the  curators  of  tlie  univerlity  of  Leyden  to  be  a 
lecturer  in  anatomy  and  furgery  at  that  place.  In  1721, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  fucceeded  to  the  profef- 
forffiip  ;  in  which  capacity  he  not  only  paid  the  greateft: 
attention  to  the  pupils  entrufted  to  his  care,  but  laboured 
greatly  in  the  improvement  of  the  medical  art.  His  nu- 
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inerous  and  fplendid  publications  foon  extended  his  repu¬ 
tation  over  Europe ;  and  the  focieties  of  London,  Peterf- 
turgh,  and  Haerlem,  cheerfully  received  him  as  an  a ffo- 
ciate.  In  1745,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Leyden,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  anato¬ 
mical  chair  by  his  brother  Frid.  Bern.  Albinus.  He  was 
twice  reftor  of  the  univeriity,  and  as  often  refufed  that 
high  honour  when  it  was  voluntarily  offered  him.  At 
length,  worn  out  by  long  fervice  and  intenfe.ftudy,  he  died 
on  September  9,  1770,  aged  feventy-four. 

ALBION,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain,  from  the 'Latin 
album ,  “white,”  on  account  of  the  chalky  cliffs  on  its 
fea-coafts. 

New  Albion,  a  name  given  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
California. 

ALBIERO,yi  ip  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  third  or  fourth 
magnitude  in  the  conftellation  Cygnus. 

ALB1S,  now  the  Elbe,  which  divided  ancient  Germa¬ 
ny  in  the  middle,  and  was  the  boundary  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  Germany,  fo  far  as  that  country  was  known 
to  the  Romans :  all  beyond  they  owned  to  be  uncertain, 
no  Roman  except  Drul'us  and  Tiberius  having  penetrated 
fo  far  as  the  Elbe.  In  the  year  of  the  building  of  the  ci¬ 
ty  744,  or  about  fix  years  before  Chrift,  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus,  crofling  the  nver  with  a  few,  merited  the  or¬ 
naments  of  a  triumph;  fo  glorious  was  it  reckoned  at 
Rome  to  have  attempted  its  pafiage. 

ALB1SOLA,  a  fmall  town  belonging  to  the  republic 
of  Genoa:  here  is  a  porcelain  manufacture,  and  feveral 
country-houfes  of  the  Genoefe  nobility.  It  was  bombard¬ 
ed  in  1745  by  the  Englifh.  Lat.  44.  15.  N.  Ion.  8.  20.  E. 

ALBOGALERUS,/!  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  white  cap 
worn  by  the  jlamen  dialis,  on  the  top  of  which  was  an  or¬ 
nament  of  olive-branches. 

ALBORA,/]  a  fort  of  itch,  or  rather  leprofy.  Para- 
celfus  fays,  it  is  a  complication  of  the  morphew,  ferpigo, 
and  leprofy.  When  cicatrices  appear  in  the  face  like  the 
ferpigo,  and  then  turn  to  fmall  blifiers  of  the  nature  of 
morphew,  it  is  the  albora.  It  terminates  without  ulce¬ 
ration,  but  by  fetid  evacuations  in  the  mouth  and  noftrils  ; 
it  is  alfo  feated  in  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Internal  me¬ 
dicines,  as  well  as  corrofive  ones,  are  forbidden. 

ALBORAK,  f.  amongft  the  Mahometan  writers,  tire 
bead:  on  which  Mahomet  rode  in  his  journeys  to  heaven. 
The  Arab  commentators  give  many  fables  concerning  this 
extraordinary  vehicle.  It  is  reprefented  as  of  an  interme¬ 
diate  (hape  and  fize  between  an  afs  and  a  mule.  A  place, 
it  feems,  was  fecured  for  it  in  paradife  at  the  interceflion  of 
Mahomet;  which,  however,  was  in  fome  meafure extort¬ 
ed  from  the  prophet,  by  Alborak’s  refufing  to  let  him 
mount  him  when  the  angel  Gabriel  was  come  to  conduct 
him  to  heaven. 

ALBORO,yi  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  the  eryth- 
rinus,  a  fmall  red  fifti  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
commonly  known  in  the  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice. 

ALBOUR  G,  a  town  of  Denmark.  See  Aalborg. 

ALBRICIUS,  born  at  London,  was  a  great  philofo- 
pher,  a  learned  and  able  phyfician,  and  well  verfed  in  all 
the  branches  of  polite  literature.  He  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  wrote  feveral  works  in  Latin;  particularly, 

1.  Of  the  Origin  of  the  Gods.  2.  The  Virtues  of  the  An¬ 
cients.  3.  The  Nature  of  Poifon,  &c. 

ALBUCA,  y.  [from  albus,  Lat.  white.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the 
natural  order  of  lilia  or  liliaceae.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Corolla:  petals  fix,  oblong-oval,  permanent; 
the  three  outer  fpreading,  the  three  inner  converging. 
Stamina :  filaments  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  three  oppo- 
fite  to  the  inner  petals,  linear- fubulate,  complicate  a  little 
above  the  bafe,  then  flat;  three  oppolite  to  the  outer  pe¬ 
tals,  thicker;  antherae  on  the  former,  oblong,  fixed  to  the 
inftex  tip  of  the  filament  below  the  middle,  upright ;  on 
the  latter,  fimilar  but  effete,  or  none.  Piftillum:  germ 
oblong,  triangular ;  ftyle  three-fided  ;  ftigma  a  triangular 
pyramid.  Pericarpium;  an  oblong,  obtufe,  triangular, 
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three-celled,  three- valved,  capfule.  Seeds :  numerous, 
flat,  lying  over  each  other,  and  widening  outwards. — Ef- 
fential  Character.  Corolla  lix-petalled,  the  inner  ones  dif- 
form.  Stamina,  three  of  the  fix  caft rated ;  ftigma  lur- 
rounded  by  three  cufps. 

Species.  I.  Three  ftamens  only  fertile.  1.  Albuca  al- 
tiflima,  or  tall  albuca  :  interior  petals  giandulofe  and  bent 
in  at  the  tip,  leaves  fubulate,  channelled-convolute.  In 
this  fpecies  the  leaves  are  fo  deeply  channelled  as  to  be  al- 
mofl  rolled  into  a  cylinder ;  they  are  two  feet  long,  and 
almoft  three  inches  broad  at  the  bafe.  It  flowers  in  April 
and  May,  and  was  introduced  into  England  about  1780, 
by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee. 

2.  Albuca  major,  or  great  albuca:  interior  petals  gian¬ 
dulofe  and  bent  in  at  the  tip,  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  flat- 
tifh.  Mr.  Miller  has,  by  miftake,  made  this  a  native  of 
Canada,  whereas  all  the  fpecies  come  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  flowers  in  May. 

3.  Albuca  minor,  or  fmall  albuca:  interior  petals  gian¬ 
dulofe  and  bent  in  at  the  tip,  leaves  linear-fubulate,  chan¬ 
nelled.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June, 

4.  Albuca  coarcfata,  or  channel-leaved  albuca  :  interior 
petals  vaulted  at  the  tip  ;  leaves  fmooth,  linear,  fubulate, 
channelled;  peduncles  the  length  of  the  brakes.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  which  appear  in  May.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  here  in  1774. 

5.  Albuca  fpiralis,  or  fpiral-leaved  albuca :  interior  pe¬ 
tals  vaulted  at  the  tip,  leaves  fpiral. 

II.  All  the  ftamens  fertile.  6.  Albuca  faftigiata,  or  up¬ 
right-flowered  albuca  :  interior  petals  vaulted  at  tire  tip* 
leaves  fmooth,  peduncles  very  long.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  was  introduced  in  1774. 

7.  Albuca  vifeofa,  or  vifcofe  albuca:  interior  petals 
vaulted  at  the  tip,  leaves  hairy-glandulofe.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  and  was  introduced  about  1779,  by  John 
Fothergill,  M.  D. 

8.  Albuca  Abyfliniea,  or  Abyffinian  albuca :  leaves  li¬ 
near,  channelled,  fmooth. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  If  the  roots  are  kept  in  pots, 
filled-with  light  earth,  and  flickered  under  a  hot-bed  frame 
in  winter,  they  will  thrive  and  produce  flowers  ;  but  the 
beft  method  is  to  have  a  border  in  the  front  of  a  green- 
houfe,  or  ftove,  where  the  roots  of  moft  of  the  bulbous 
flowers  may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground,  and  fereened 
inwrinter  from  froft ;  in  fuel)  fituations  they  thrive  much 
better,  and  flower  ftronger,  than  when  kept  in  pots.  Mr. 
Miller  fays,  that  he  raifed  the  third  fort  from  feed,  and 
that  it  generally  flowers  twice  a-year,  firft  in  March  or 
April,  and  again  in  July  or  Auguft;  but  that  it  did  not 
produce  any  feeds.  He  affirms,  that  the  fecond  fort  is  fo 
hardy,  that  the  joots  may  be  planted  about  four  inches- 
deep  in  a  border  of  light  earth,  where  they  will  thrive, 
and  produce  their  flowers  late  in  the  fummer. 

ALBUGINEA  TUNICA, f.  in  anatomy,  the  third  or 
innermoft  coat  or  covering  of  the  teftes;  it  is  likewife  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

ALBUGINEOUS,  adj.  [ albugo ,  Lat.J  Refembling  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

ALBUGO,  orLEUCOMA,yi  in  medicine,  a  diftemper 
occafioned  by  a  white  opaque  fpot  growing  on  the  cornea 
of  the  eye,  and  obftru6ting  vifion. 

ALBUM,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  white  table  or  re- 
gifter,  wherein  the  names  of  certain  magiftrates,  public 
tranfa6fions,  &c.  were  entered.  Of  thefe  there  were  va¬ 
rious  forts  ;  as  the  album  decurionum,  album fenatorum,  album 
judicum ,  album  preetoris,  &c.  Album  decurionum  was  the 
regifter  wherein  the  names  of  the  decuriones  were  enter¬ 
ed,  and  is  otherwife  called  matriculatio  decurionum.  Album 
fenatorum,  the  lift  of  fenators’  names,  which  was  firft  in¬ 
troduced  by  Aitguftus,  and  renewed  yearly.  Album  ju¬ 
dicum,  that  wherein  the  names  of  the  perfons  of  thofe 
decuriae  who  judged  at  certain  times  were  entered.  Al¬ 
bum  praetoris,  that  wherein  the formula:.  of  all  actions,  and 
the  names  of  fuch  judges  as  the  praetor  had  chofen  to  de¬ 
cide  caufes,  were  written.  The  high  prieft  entered  the 
2  chief 
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chief  tranfaftions  of  each  year  into  an  album,  or  table, 
which  was  hung  up  in  his  houfe  for  the  public  ufe. 

Album,  in  later  times,  denoted  a  kind  of  table,  or 
pocket-book,  wherein  the  men  of  letters  with  whom  a 
perfon  had  conyerfed,  infcribed  their  names  with  fome 
fentence  or  motto. 

Album  Grjecum,  among  phyficians,  the  white  dung 
Of  dogs,  formerly  prefcribed  for  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  &c.  but  now  juftlv  defpifed. 

ALBUM AZAR,  a  learned  Arabian  aflronomer  in  the 
tenth  century,  who  wrote  a  treatife  Of  the  Revolution  of  the 
Years. 

ALBUMEN,  the  white  of  an  egg.  For  its  nature, 
origin,  and  office,  fee  Egg. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  according  to  Boerhaave,  makes 
an  extraordinary  menllruum.  Being  boiled  hard  in  the 
file  11,  and  afterwards  fufpended  in  the  air  by  a  thread,  it 
refolves  and  drops  down  into  an  infipid,  fcentlefs,  liquor, 
which  appears  to  be  that  anomalous  unaccountable  men- 
ftruum  fo  much  ufed  by  Paracelfus;  and  will,  though  it 
contain  nothing  fliarp,  oleaginous,  or  faponaceous,  make  a 
thorough  folution  of  myrrh  ;  which  is  more  than  either 
water,  oil,  fpirits,  or  even  fire  itfelf,  can  effeft. 

A  little  putrid  white  of  egg  taken  into  the  ftomach,  oc- 
calions  a  naufea,  horror,  fainting,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and 
gripes;  it  inflames  the  bile,  excites  heat,  third,  fever; 
and  diflblves  the  humours  like  the  plague.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  white  of  frefh-laid  eggs,  if  taken  while  warm 
from  the  hen,  is  extremely  nourifhing-  to  the  infirm ;  it 
may  be  taken  in  hike-warm  milk;  but,  if  any  other  heat  is 
applied  to  it,  the  nutritious  quality  will  be  deftroyed. 
The  frefli  white  of  egg  prevents  burns  from  rifing  inblif- 
ters,  if  it  is  ufed  immediately  after  the  accident :  it  miti¬ 
gates  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  preferves  the  face 
from  fun-burning.  In  pharmacy,  it  is  ufed  as  a  medium 
to  render  balfams  and  turpentines,  &c.  mifcible  with 
aqueous  fluids;  but,  as  it  disagrees  with  many  ftomachs 
when  thus  taken,  a  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  may  fupply 
its  place,  it  being  as  good  a  medium  in  Similar  circum- 
ftances,  and  not  apt  to  offend  the  tendered  ftomach.  The 
eggs  of  all  birds  are  pretty  nearly  fimilar  with  regard  to 
their  flavour  and  nutritious  effects  :  though  fome  are  deep¬ 
er  coloured,  and  more  tenaceous,  than  ethers.  It  is  fur- 
prifing  what  a  quantity  of  egg  will  be  digefted  by  fome 
perfons  ;  but  in  moll,  this  power  is  very  limited  ;  for  a 
fmaller  bulk  of  this,  than  of  any  other  food,  will  Satisfy 
and  occupy  the  digeftive  powersof  mod  men.  It  is  a  more 
alealefeent  food  than  any  other  animal  fubftance  ;  and, 
during  digeftion,  is  lefs  ftimulant. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  a  fmall  city  in  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Eftremadura,  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  nine  miles 
from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  It  is  commanded  by  an 
almoft  impregnable  fortrefs,  built  on  a  high  mountain, 
and  ferving  to  defend  the  town.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  the  wool  and  woollen  manufactures.  It  was  taken  by 
the  allies  of  Charles  king  of  Spain  in  1705.  W.  Ion.  7.  o. 
N.  lat.  38.  52. 

Albuqjterque  (Alphonfo),  a  native  af  Portugal. 
Little  is  known  of  this  great  commander  before  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  king  Emanuel  to  the  command  of  a  fquadron 
deftined  for  India,  where  by  his  exploits  he  raifed  the  arms 
of  his  country  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory.  His  principal 
expedition  was  again!!  Goa,  which  he  inverted  with  twen¬ 
ty-three  ihips,  and  about  5000  men. — The  forts  near  it  on 
the  continent  were  taken  and  deftroyed ;  and,  learning  that 
the  city  was  in  the  greateft  confternation,  he  fent  deputies 
to  offer  the  people  his  protedlion,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
their  religion.  The  citizens  accepted  the  conditions,  and 
Albuquerque  entered  Goa  the  following  day,  being  the 
16th  of  February,  1510.  This  city  has  long  been  the  head 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India.  Here  Albu¬ 
querque  fixed  his  winter-quarters,  and  behaved  himl'elf 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  merit  the  efteem  of  every  one. 
But,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  fome  of  the  chief  Por¬ 
tuguese  began  to  murmur  again!!  him.  However,  by 
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ieizing  and  imprifoning  the  leaders,  he  quieted  the  diftur- 
bance.  The  enemy,  being  informed  of  the  diffentions 
among  the  Portuguese,  made  an  attack  upon  the  ifland, 
and,  landing  men,  laid  fiege  to  the  city,  prefiing  it  hard. 
The  fituation  of  Albuquerque  became  now  truly  diftref- 
fing ;  an  enemy  vaftly  fciperior  without,  difeontent  among 
his  officers  within,  and  his  troops  greatly  diminifhed. 
Thefe  circumftances  determined  him  to  embark  on-board 
his  ffiips,  and  evacuate  the  city,  which  lie  eifefled  after  a 
fierce  combat,  having  firft  fet  fire  to  the  magazines. 

He  then  fleered  to  a  place  called  Repander  to  winter; 
but  the  enemy  foon  obliged  him  to  remove,  and  take  ffiel- 
ter  between  the  continent  and  the  ifland  of  Divar,  where 
he  was  informed  his  enemies  were  alfo  preparing  to  make 
an  attack  upon  him.  In  this  extremity,  being  alfo  very 
fcarce  of  provifions,  he  determined  to  make  a  defperate 
effort  on  a  ftrong  caftle,  called  Pangin.  Accordingly, 
having  ftationed  a  force  to  prevent  fuccours  being  fent  to 
it,  he  proceeded  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  fucceeded 
in  furp rifing  the  fort  and  camp  of  the  enemy,  both  which 
were  taken  without  much  refiftance.  Such  an  unexpended 
turn  of  good  fortune  determined  him  not  only  to  objec!  to 
offers  of  peace,  but  alfo  to  make  another  attack  on  Goa. 
In  this  he  fucceeded,  and  killed  3000  of  the  enemy.  This 
fuccefs  induced  him  to  aim  at  greater  enterprises.  Col¬ 
lecting  his  forces,  he  failed  from  Goa  for  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra  ;  and,  after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  princes 
of  that  ifland,  he  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Malacca,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  Having  fettled  affairs  there, 
he  returned  to  Goa,  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Benafter,  and, 
having  been  unfuccefsful,  confented  to  a  peace  with  the 
Zamorin.  To  this  great  man  the  Portugueze  owe  the 
foundation  of  the  inimenfe  power  they  once  poflefled  in 
India;  and,  had  they  purfued  the  maxims  he  laid  down, 
they  might  poffibly  have  enjoyed  them  to  this  day.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  humanity,  dreaded  for  his  bravery, 
and  beloved  for  his  benevolent  difpofition.  His  death 
was  moft  fincerely  felt  by  all  the  people  of  Goa,  where  he 
was  buried  with  great  funeral  honours. 

ALBURN,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  compound  colour, 
being  a  mixture  of  white  and  red,  or  reddifli  brown. 
Skinner  derives  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  from  the  Latin 
albas,  and  the  Italian  burno,  from  bruno,  “  brown.” 

ALBURNUM,  the  foft  white  fubftance  which  in  trees 
is  found  between  the  liber  or  inner  bark  and  the  wood, 
and  in  progrefs  of  time,  acquiring  folidity,  becomes  itfelf 
the  wood.  From  its  colour  and  comparative  foftnefs,  it 
has  been  (lyled  by  fome  writers  the  fat  of  trees,  adeps  arbo- 
rum.  The  alburnum  is  found  in  large!!  quantities  in  trees 
that  are  vigorous  ;  though  in  fuch  as  languiffi,  or  are 
fickly,  there  is  a  great  number  of  beds.  In  an  oak  fix 
inches  in  diameter,  this  fubftance  is  nearly  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  wood.  In  a  trunk  of  one  foot  diameter,  it  is  as  one 
to  three  and  a  half ;  of  two  and  a  half  feet  diameter,  as 
one  to  four  and  a  half,  &c.  but  thefe  proportions  vary 
according  to  the  health  and  conftitution  of  the  trees. — The 
alburnum  is  frequently  gnawed  in  pieces  by  infetls,  which 
lodge  in  the  fubftance,  and  are  nourifhed  from  it. 

ALBURNUS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  cyprinus  of 
Linnaeus.  See  Cyprinus. 

ALBY,  an  ancient  town  in  the  department  of  Tarn. 
There  are  very  beautiful  walks  in  the  environs  of  the 
town,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  very  fertile,  producing 
the  various  kinds  of  grain,  excellent  wines,  flax,  hemp, 
faft'ron,  anifefeed,  coriander  and  woad;  thg.  fine  paftu res  _ 
afford  wool  of  a.  good  quality,  which  is  mahufafiurbd  into 
ftockings,  ratteens,  (balloons,  coarfe  woollens,  &c.  and 
the  wax-candles  made  here  are  very  fine.  This  town  is 
forty-two  miles  N.  E.  of  Tou lo ufe,  and  335  S.  of  Paris. 
Lat.  44.  15.  N.  Ion.  2.  14.  E.  The  Albigenfes,  fo  called 
from  their  making  their  fir!!  appearance  in  this  city,  were 
a  people  who,  fo  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  difputed 
the  authority  of  the  pope;  for  this  he  excommunicated 
them :  a  very  cruel  perfecution  was  raifed  again  ft  them  by 
means  of  a  crufade. 
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ALCA,  or  Auk,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
of  anferes.  The  beak  of  this  genus  is  without  teeth,  fhort, 
convex,  comprefled,  and  frequently  furrowed  tranfverfe- 
ly :  the  inferior  mandible  is  gibbous  near  the  bafe  ;  the 
feet  have  generally  three  tees.  The  fpecies  of  the  alca 
are  twelve  ;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  inipcnnis,  northern  penguin,  or  great  auk,  with 
a  compreifed  bill  furrowed  on  each  fide,  and  an  oval  fpot 
on  each  fide  of  the  eyes.  According  to  Mr.  Martin,  this 
bird  fometiines  breeds  on  the  ill e  of  St.  Kilda,  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  lays  one  egg,  which  is  lix  inches  long,  of  a  white 
colour;  fome  are  irregularly  marked  with  purplilh  lines 
eroding  each  other,  others  blotched  with  black,  and  fer¬ 
ruginous  about  the  thicker  end:  if  the  egg  is  taken  away, 
it  will  not  lay  another  that  feafon.  It  lays  its  egg  clofe  to 
the  fea-tnark,  being  incapable,  by  reafon  of  the  (hortnefs 
of  its  wings,  to  mount  higher.  The  length  of  this  bird, 
to  the  end  of  its  toes,  is  three  feet:  but  its  wings  are  fo 
final!,  as  to  be  ufelefs  for  flight ;  the  length,  from  the 
tip  of  the  longeft  quill-feathers  to  the  firfh  joint,  being 
only  four  inches  and  a  quarter.  This  bird  is  obferved  by 
feamen  never  to  wander  beyond  foundings  ;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  appearance  they  direift  their  meafures,  being  then 
allured  that  land  is  not  very  remote.  It  fometimes  fre¬ 
quents  Norway,  the  Ferroe  Hies,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  Newfoundland;  and  feeds  much  on  the  lump-fifh, 
father-lalher,  and  other  filh  of  that  flze.  The  young 
birds  eat  rofe-root,  and  other  plants.  The  old  ones  are 
very  rarely  feen  on-fhore,  though  the  young  ones  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with.  It  is  a  very  fay  bird.  It  walks 
ill ;  but  dives  well,  and  is  taken  in  the  manner  ufed  for 
the  razor-bill  and  puffin.  The  fkin  between  the  jaws  is 
blown  into  a  bladder,  and  ufed  for  the  darts  of  the  Green¬ 
landers,  as  is  alfo  that  of  fome  other  birds.  The  fkin  of 
the  body  is  fuppofed  to  to  be  ufed  by  the  Efquimaux  In¬ 
dians  for  ga'rments. 

2.  The  alle,  little  auk,  or  black  and  white  diver,  with 

a  fmooth  conical  bill,  a  white  ftreak  on  the  belly  and 
wings,  and  black  feet.  The  bulk  of  this  fpecies  exceeds 
not  that  of  a  blackbird.  It  is  not  very  common  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  being  only  met  with  now  and  then.  It  feems  to  be 
moft  plentiful  towards  the  north,  being  met  with  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  as  far  as  Spitzbergen.  It  is  common  in  Green¬ 
land,  in  company  with  the  black-billed  fpecie"s;  feeds -on 
the  fame  food ;  and  lays  two  bluifh  white  eggs,  larger 
than  thofe  of  a  pigeon.  It  flies  quick,  and  dives  well; 
and  is  always  dipping  its  bill  into  the  water  while  fwim- 
ming  or  at  reft  on  the  water.  It  grows  fat  in  the  ftormy 
feafon,  from  the  waves  bringing  plenty  of  crabs  and  fmall 
fifh  within  its  reach  ;  but  from  its  fize  it  is  lefs  fought  af¬ 
ter  than  the  others.  In  Greenland  it  is  called  the  ice-bird , 
being  the  harbinger  of  ice.  This  fpecies  is  fometimes 
feen  of  a  pure  white.  j,* 

3.  The  arclica,  or  puffin,  with 'a  comprefled  bill  and 
four  furrows  ;  the  orbit  of  the  eyes  andtemples-'are  white. 
The  legs  of  this  fpecies  are  very  fmall ;  and  placed  fo  far 
behind  as  to  difqualify  it  from  Handing  except  quite  eredt, 
refting  not  only  on  the  foot,  but  the  whole  length  of  the 
Ie°’.  This  circumftance  makes  the  rife  of  the  puffin  from 
the  ground  very  difficult,  and  it  meets  with  many  falls 
before  it  gets  on  wing;  but,  when  that  is  effected,’  few 
birds  fly  longer  or  ftronger.  Thcfe  birds  frequent  the 
ebafts  of  feveral  parts  of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland  ;  but 
no  place  in  greater  numbers  than  Pmftholm-ifle,  where 
their  fjoc'ks  may  be  compared  to  fwarms  of  bees  for  mul¬ 
titude'.  Thefe  are  birds  of  paffage  ;  they  refort  there  an¬ 
nually  about  the  fifth  or  tenth  of  April,  quit  the  place 
(almoft  to  a  bird),  and  return  twice  or  thrice  before  they 
fettle  to  burrow  and  prepare  for  ovation  and  incubation. 
They  begin  to  burrow  the  firft  week  in  May;  but  fome 
few  fave  themfel-ves  that  trouble,  and  diflodge  the  rab¬ 
bits  from  their  holes,  taking  poft'effion  of  them  till  their 
departure  from  the  ifte.  Thofe  which  form  their  own 
burrows,  are  at  that  time  fo  intent  on  the  work  as  to  fuf 
fer  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  This  talk  falls 
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chiefly  to  the  ftfare  of  the  males ;  who  alfo  affift  in’  incu¬ 
bation.  The  firft  young  are  hatched  the  beginning  of 
July.  The  old  ones  (hew  vaft  affection  towards  them  ; 
and  feem  totally  infenlible  of  danger  in  the  breeding  fea¬ 
fon.  If  a  parent  is  taken  at  that  time,  and  fufpended  by 
the  wings,  it  will  in  a  fort  of  defpair  treat  itfelf  molt  cruel¬ 
ly,  by  biting  every  part  it  can  reach ;  and  the  moment  it 
is  loofed,  will  never  offer  to  efcape,  but  inftantly  refort  to 
its  unfledged  young :  this  affection  ceafes  at  the.  Itated 
time  of  migration,  which  is  1110ft  punctually  about  the 
1 1  th  of  Auguft,  when  they  leave  fuch  young  Bo  cannot  fiy 
to  the  mercy  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  who  watches 
the  mouth  of  the  houfes  for  the  appearance  of  the  little 
defected  puffins,  which,  forced  by  hunger,  are  compel¬ 
led  to  leave  their  burrows.  They  lay  only  one  egg.  The 
eggs  differ  much  in  form  :  fome  have  one  end  very  acute ; 
others  have  both  extremely  obtufe;  all  are  white.  Their 
flefti  is  exceflivcly  rank,  as  they  feed  on  fea-weeds  and 
filh,  efpeciaily  fprats  :  but,  when  .pickled  and  preferred 
with  fpices,  are  admired  by  thofe  who  love  high  eating. 
Dr.  Caius  tells- its,  that  in  his  days  the  church  allowed 
them  in  Lent  inftead  of  filh.  Thefe  birds  are  common  in 
Ireland;  on  the  ifland  Sherries,  three  leagues  N.  N.W. 
of  Holynead ;  and  in  the  S.  Stack,  near  Holyhead,  they 
breed  in  plenty.  They  inhabit  Iceland  and  Greenland  ; 
and  breed  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  illands.  It  is  alfo 
found  in  the  Ferroe  illes,  where  it  is  called  lunda  ;  and  in 
the  Farn  illes,  where  it  is  called  coutterneb,  from  the  (hape 
of  file  bill.  It  goes  alfo  by  various  other  names  ;  fuch  as 
guldcn-kead ,  bottle-nofc,  and  helegug,  in  Wales;  at  Scar¬ 
borough,  mullet ;  and  in  Cornwall,  pope.  In  America  they 
arc  faid  to  frequent  Carolina  in  winter ;  and  have  been 
met  with  in  Sandwich  Sound  by  our  late  voyagers. 

4.  The  torda,  or  razor-bill,  with  four  furrows  on  the 
bill,  and  a  white  line  on  each  fide  running  from  the  bill 
to  the  eyes.  There  birds,  in  company  with  the  guille¬ 
mot,  appear  in  our  feas  the  beginning  of  February  ;  but 
do  not  fettle  on  their  breeding  places  till  they  begin  to 
lay,  about  the  beginning  of  May.  They  inhabit  theledges 
of  the  higheft  rocks  that  impend  over  the  fea,  where  they 
form  a  grotefque  appearance ;  fitting  clofe  together,  and 
in  rows  one  above  another.  They  properly  lay  but  one 
egg  apiece,  of  an  extraordinary  fize  for  the  bulk  of  the 
bird,  being  three  inches  long:  it  is  either  white,  or  of  a 
pale  fea-green,  irregularly  fpotted  with  black  :  if  this  egg 
is  deftroyed,  both  the  auk  and  the  guillemot  will  lay  ano¬ 
ther;  if  that  is  taken,  then  a  third  :  .hey  make  no  neft, 
depoliting  their  egg  on  the  bare  rock;  and,  though  fuch 
multitudes  .lay  contiguous,  by  a  wonderful  inftinct  each 
diftinguiflies  its  own.  What  is  alfo  matter  of  great  amaze¬ 
ment,  they  fix  their  egg  on  the  fmooth  rock  with  fo  exa£l 
a  balance,  as  to  fecure  it  from  rolling  off';  yet,  fliould  it 
be  removed,  and  then  attempted  to  be  replaced  by  the 
human  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to 
find  its  former  equilibrium.  According  to  Mr.  Latham, 
it  is  by  means  of  a  cement  that  the  bird  fixes  its  egg.  The 
eggs  are  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  they  frequent, 
which  they  get  with  great  hazard,  being  lowered  from 
above  by  ropes,  trufting  to  the  ftrength  of  theii  compa¬ 
nions,  whofe  footing  is  often  fo  unftable  that  they  are 
forced  down  the  precipice,  and  perilh  together.  Thefe 
birds  are  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  alfo  in  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Labrador.  In  Europe 
they  extend  along  the  White  Sea  into  the  Arctic  Afiatic 
fhores,  and  from  thence  to  Kanitfchatka  and  thegulph  of 
Ochotka :  It  is  the  only  one  which  reaches  the  inland  Bal¬ 
tic  ;  being  found  there  on  the  Carls-Ozar  ifles,  near  Goth¬ 
land,  and  the  ifte  of  Bondon  oft’  Angermania. 

5.  The  pica,  or  black-billed  auk,  has  the  bill  of  the 
fame  form  with  the  torda,  but  is  entirely  black.  The 
cheeks,  chin,  and  throat,  are  white  :  in  all  other  refpe£ts 
it  agrees  with  the  former  fpecies.  Mr.  Latham  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  young  of  that  fpecies.  Mr. 
Pennant  obfervesj  that  it  is  fometimes  ’  found  on  our 
coafts ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Latham;  it  is  in  the  win¬ 
ter  * 
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ter-feafon  only,  when  the  common  fort  has  quitted  them. 
They  are  laid  to  be  met  with  on  the  coaft  of  Candia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  common  in 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  where  it  is  curious  to  fee  their  ac¬ 
tivity  under  water  when  purfuing  the  fifh ;  for,  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  bay  isfometimes  clear  for  a  great  depth  from  the 
furface,  thefe  birds  may  be  often  feenas  it  were  flying  after 
their  prey,  with  all  the  agility  of  a  bird  in  the  air,  turn¬ 
ing  in  every  direiftion  after  tiie  fi!h,  with  fucli  wonderful 
addrefs  and  dexterity  as  feldom  to  mifs  their  aim. 

6.  The  cirrhata  of  Dr.  Pallas,  or  tufted  auk,  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  common  puffin,  and  the  colours  much  the 
fame  ;  the  bill  is  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length,  the 
fame  in  depth  at  the  bafe,  and  eroded  with  three  furrows ; 
over  each  eye  arifes  a  tuft  of  feathers  four  inches  in  length, 
which  falls  elegantly  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  reaching 
aimoft  to  the  back,  and  are  white  as  far  as  they  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  head,  but  afterwards  of  a  fine  buff  yellow  ; 
the  legs  are  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  claivs  black.  The 
female  is  principally  diftinguifhed  by  having  the  bill  crof- 
fed  only  with  two  furrows  inftead  of  three.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  the  fliores  of  Kamtfchatka,  the  Kurile  iflands, 
and  thofe  intervening  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America. 
In  manners  it  greatly  refembles  the  puffin,  living  all  day 
at  fea,  but  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  rocks;  it  comes 
on  (hore  at  night,  hurrows  a  yard  deep  under  ground,  and 
makes  a  nefi  with  feathers  and  fea-plants;  is  monoga¬ 
mous,  and  lodges  there  the  whole  night  with  its  mate.  "  It 
lays  one  white  egg,  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
which  alone  is  thought  fit  to  be  eaten,  the  flefh  of  the 
bird  itfelf  being  infipid  and  hard.  It  feeds  on  crabs, 
fhrimps,  and  ftiell-fiffi,  which  laft  it  forces  from  the  rocks 
with  its  ftrong  bill. 

7.  The  pfittacula,  or  perroquet  auk,  of  Dr.  Pallas,  is 
about  the  fize  of  the  little  auk.  The  bill  is  much  compref- 
fed  on  the  fldes,  in  fltape  convex  both  above  and  below, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour;  from  the  remote  corner  of 
each  eye  is  a  very  flender  tuft  of  fine  white  feathers,  hang- 
ingdownthe  neck;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
aredufky;  the  lower  whitifh,  varied  with  black  edges; 
the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  the  webs  dufky.  This 
fpecies  is  found  at  Kamtfchatka,  in  the  ifles  towards  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  on  the  weflern  fhores  of  America,  They  are 
fometimes  feen  in  flocks,  but  feldom  far  from  land,  ex¬ 
cept  when  driven  by  ftorms.  At  nights  they  harbour  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks.  They  lay  an  egg  aimoft  the  fize  of 
a  hen’s,  about  the  middle  of  June,  upon  the  bare  rock 
or  fand,  for  they  make  no  nefi.  Like  moft  of  the  tribe, 
they  are  fiupid  birds,  as  may  be  evinced  by  the  method  of 
catching  them.  One  of  the  natives  places  himfelf  under 
a  loofe  garment  of  fur,,  of  a  particular  make,  with  large 
open  (leeves,  among  the  rocks  at  evening ;  when  the  birds, 
returning  to  their  lodging- places  at  dufk,  run  under  the 
Ikirts,  and  up  the  arm-holes,  for  fhelter  during  the  night, 
and  thus  becomes  an  eafy  prey.  Their  fiupidity  likewife 
eccafions  them  to  fly  aboard  a  fliip  at  fuch  times,  mifiaking 
it  for  a  roofiing-place;  whereby  navigators  have  been 
taught  to  avoid  the  danger  of  falling  in  too  nefar  with  land, 

ALCACAR,  a  palace  on  one  fide  of  Toledo,  in  New 
Caftile.  It  fiands  on  the  top  of  a  fieep  rock,  and  com¬ 
mands  a  profpeit  of  the  city,  and  of  the  river  Tagus, 
Tunning  at  its  foot  through  the  neighbouring  fields, 

ALCAIUS,  a  famous  ancient  lyric  poet,  born  at  Mi¬ 
tylene,  in  the  ifiand  of  Lefbos.  He  flo'uriflied  in  the  44th 
Olympiad,  at  the  fame  time  with  Sappho,  who  was  like¬ 
wife  of  Mitylene.  Alcaeus  was  a  great  enemy  to  tyrants, 
but  not  a  very  brave  foldier.  He  was  prefent  at  an  en¬ 
gagement,  wherein  the  Athenians  gained  a  vidtory  over 
the  Lefbians;  and  here,  as  he  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  con- 
fefied  in  one  of  his  pieces,  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and 
faved  himfelf  by  flight.  The  poetical  abilities  of  Alcanis 
are  undifputed;  and,  though  his  writings  were  chiefly  in 
the  lyric  drain,  yet  his  mule  was  capable  of  treating  the 
fublimeft  fubjedfs  with  a  fuitable  dignity. 

Alc-iEvs,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  and,  as  fome  think, 
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the  firfi  compofer  of  tragedies.  He  renounced  his  native 
country  Mitylene,  and  pafled  for  an  Athenian.  He  left 
ten  pieces,  one  of  which  was  Pafiphae,  that  w'hich  he  pro¬ 
duced  when  he  difputed  with  Ariftophanes,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  97th  Olympiad. 

There  is  another  Alcaeus  mentioned  in  Plutarch,  per¬ 
haps  the  fame  whom  Porphyrius  mentions  as  a  compofer 
of  fatirical  iambics  and  epigrams,  and  who  wrote  a  poem 
concerning  the  plagiarifinof  Euphorus  the  hifiorian.  He 
lived  in  the  145th  Olympiad. 

We  are  told  likewife  of  one  Alczeus,  a  Meffienian,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian  and  Titus.  We  know  not 
which  of  thefe  it  was  who  fuffered  for  his  lewdnefs  a  very 
fingular  kind  of  death,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  epitaph : 

’AXv.cun  ratpoc  ar©-,  &C. 

This  is  Alcaeus’s  tomb  ;  who  died  by  a  radifh, 

The  daughter  of  the  earth,  and  punifher  of  adulterers. 

This  punifiiment,  inflifted  on  adulterers,  was  thrufting 
one  of  the  largeft  radifhes  up  the  anus  of  tire  adulterer: 
or,  for  want  of  radifhes,  they  made  life  of  a  fifii  with  jag¬ 
ged  fins,  and  a  large  head. 

ALCAHEST,/  An  Arabic  word,  to  exprefs  an  uni- 
verfal  diflbivent,  pretended  to  by  Paracelfus  and  Helmont. 

ALCAICS,  f.  in  ancient  poetry,  a  denomination  given 
to  feveral  kinds  of  verfe,  from  Alcreus,  their  inventor. 
The  firfi  kind  confifts  of  five  feet,  viz.  a  fpondee,  or  iam¬ 
bic;  an  iambic;  a  long  fyllable  ;  a  daftyle  ;  another  dac- 
tyle.  The  fecond  kind  confjfis  of  two  daityles  and  two 
trochees:  as,  Exih\um  impoJi\tura  |  cymbtz.  Beiides  thefe 
two,  which  are  called  daclylic  alcaics,  there  is  another  ftyled 
Amply  alcaic\  confiding  of  an  epitrite,  a  choriambus,  ano¬ 
ther  choriambus,  and  a  bacchius. 

Alcaic  Ode,/,  a  kind  of  manly  ode  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  firophes,  each  confifting  of  four  verfes ;  the  two  firfi; 
of  which  are  always  alcaics  of  the  firfi  kind;  the  third 
verfe  is  a  diameter  hypercataleftic,  or  confifting  of  four 
feet  and  a  long  fyllable  ;  and  the  fourth  verfe  is  an  alcaic 
of  the  fecond  kind. 

ALCAID,  Alcayde,  or  Alcalde,/  [from  al,  Arab, 
and  Heb.  the  head.]  In  the  polity  of  the  Moors, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe,  a  magiftrate,  or  officer  of  juf- 
tice,  anfwering  nearly  to  the  French  provoft  and  the  Britifti 
juftice  of  the  peace.  The  alcaid  among  the  Moors  is  veil¬ 
ed  with  fupremc  jurifdidfion,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 

3 ALCALA  DE  GUADEIRA,  afmall  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalufia,  upon  the  river  Guadeira.  Here  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  fprings,  from  whence  they  convey  water  to  Se¬ 
ville  by  an  aquedinft.  Lat.  37.  15.  N.  Ion.  6. 16.  W. 

Alcala  de  Henar.es,  a  beautiful  and  large  city  of 
Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  feated  upon  the  river  Henares, 
which  waffles  its  walls.  It  is  built  in  a  very  agreeable 
plain,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure.  The  ftreetsare  handfome 
and  ftraight ;  one  of  them  is  very  long,  running  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  The  houfes  are  well  built; 
and  there  are  feveral  fquares,  the  largeft  of  which  is  an 
ornament  to  the  city;  it  isfurrounded  on  all  fides  with  pi¬ 
azzas,  where  tradefmen  have  their  (hops.  The  univerfity 
was  founded  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  archbifhop  of  Toledo, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The  land 
about  Alcala  is  watered  by  the  Henares,  well  cultivated, 
and  very  fruitful,  while  that  at  a  difiance  is  dry  and  fte- 
rile  ;  it  yields  grain  in  plenty,  very  good  mufeat  wine,  and 
melons  of  a  delicious  kind.  Without  the  walls  is  a  fpring, 
the  water  of  which  is  fo  pure  and  fo  well  t  a  fled,  that  it  is 
inclofed  and  (hut  up  for  the  king  of  Spain’s  own  ufe,  from 
whence  it  is  carried  to  Madrid.  This  city  is  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Guadalaxara,  and  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  Lat.  40.  30.  N.  Ion.  4.  20.  W. 

Alcala  Real,  afmall  city  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia, 
with  a  fine  abbey.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  high  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  road  to  it  is  incommodious,  rough,  and  une¬ 
qual,  Lat.  37.18.  N.  Ion.  4.  15.  W. 

3  s- 
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•ALCAMER,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  the 
United  Provinces,  in  the  environs  of  which  they  make  the 
bed  butter  and  cheefe,  and  rear  the  mod  highly-valued  tu¬ 
lips,  in  Holland,  It  is  fevenleen  miles  north-by-wed  of 
Amfterdam.  Lat.52.  40.  N.  Ion.  13.52.  £. 

ALCALY,  Alcali,  or  Alkali.  See  Chemistry. 

ALCANIS,  a  town  of  Arragon,  in  Spain,  feated  on  the 
river  Guadaloupe,  tvvelve  miles  from  Cafpe.  it  was  for¬ 
merly  the  capital  of  the  king  of  the  Moors.  Here  is  a 
very  remarkable  fountain,  which  throws  up  water  through 
forty-two  pipes.  It  is  furrounded  with  gardens  and  fruit- 
trees,  and  defended  with  a  good  fortrefs.  Lat.  41.  o.  N. 
Ion.  o.  5.  V/, 

ALCANNA,  f.  a  powder  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Egyptian  privet,  in  which  the  people  of  Cairo  drive 
a  confiderable  trade.  It  is  much  ufed  by  the  Turkilh  wo¬ 
men  to  give  a  golden  colour  to  their  nails  and  hair.  In 
dyeing,  it  gives  a  yellow  colour  when  deeped  with  com¬ 
mon  water,  and  a  red  one  when  infufedin  vinegar.  There 
is  alfo  an  oil  extracted  from  the  berries  of  alcanna,  and 
ufed  in  medicine  as  a  calmer. 

ALCANTARA,  a  fmall  hut  very  drong  city  of  Eflre- 
madura,  in  Spain.  It  gives  name  to  one  of  the  three  or¬ 
ders  of  knighthood.  It  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  twenty-one  miles  from  Coria,  in  a  very  fruitful  foil, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  bridge  over  that  river.  This  was 
built  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  asappears  by  an 
infeription  over  one  of  the  arches,  by  the  people  of  L11- 
fitania,  who  were  afieffied  to  fupply  the  expence.  It  is 
raifed  200  feet  ?bove  the  level  of  the  water ;  and,  though 
it  conlids  but  of  fix  arches,  is  670  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty-eight  in  breadth.  At  the  entrance  of  the  bridge, 
there  is  a  fmall  antique  chapel  hewn  in  a  rock  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Pagans,  who  dedicated  it  to  Trajan,  as  the  Chrif- 
tians  did  to  St.  Julian.  This  city  was  built  by  the  Moors, 
on  account  of  the  convenience  of  this  bridge,  which  is  at 
a  place  where  the  Tagus  is  very  deep,  running  between 
two  high  deep  rocks :  for  this  reafon,  they  called  it  Al- 
Canlara,  which,  in  their  language,  fignifies  “  the  bridge.” 
It  was  taken  from  them  in  1214,  and  given  to  the  knights 
of  Calatrava,  who  afterwards  alfumed  the  name  of  Al¬ 
cantara.  It  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Galloway,  in  April 
1706,  and  retaken  by  the  French  in  November  following. 
It  is  forty-five  miles  from  Madrid,  and  125  from  Seville. 
Lat.  39.  30.  N.  Ion.  7.  12.  W. 

Knights  of  Alcantara,  a  military  order  of  Spain, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  above-mentioned  city.  They 
make  a  very  confiderable  figure  in  the  hidory  of  the  expe¬ 
ditions  againd  the  Moors.  The  knights  of  Alcantara  make 
the  fame  vows  as  thofe  of  Calatrava,  and  are  only  diftin- 
guifhed  from  them  by  this,  that  the  crofs  fleur  de  lys,  which 
they  bear  over  a  large  white  cloak,  is  of  a  green  colour. 
They  podefs  thirty-feven  commanderies.  After  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Moors,  and  the  taking  of  Granada,  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  order  of  Alcantara  and  that  of  Calatrava 
was  fettled  in  the  crown  of  Cadile  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella.  In  1540,  the  knights  of  Alcantara  fued  for  leave 
to  marry,  which  was  granted  them. 

ALCAREZ,  a  fmall  city  of  La  Mancha,  in  Spain,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  drong  caftle,  and  remarkable  for  an  ancient 
aqueduct.  It  dands  near  the  river  Guardamena,  and  the 
foil  about  it  is  very  fruitful.  They  have  a  breed  of  fmall 
running-horfes,  which  are  very  fleet  and  drong.  It  is 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  confines  of  Andalufia,  108 
fouth  of  Cuenza,  and  138  fouth-by-ead  of  Madrid.  Lat. 
-38.  28.  N.  Ion.  1.50.  W. 

ALCASSAR  DO  SAL,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  Edre- 
madura,  which  has  a  cadle  faid  to  be  impregnable.  It  is 
indeed  very  drong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  being  built  on 
the  top  of  a  rock,  which  is  exceedingly  deep  on  all  Tides. 
Here  is  a  falt-work  which  produces  very  fine  white  fait, 
from  whence  the  town  takes  its  name.  Lat.  38.  18.  N. 
Ion.  9.  10.  W. 

Alcassar,  a  city  of  Barbary,  feated  about  two  leagues 
from  Larache,  in  Arga,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez. 
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It  was  of  great  note,  and  the  feat  of  the  governor  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  built  by  Jacob  Almanzor, 
king  of  Fez,  about  the  year  1  r8o,  and  defigned  fora  ma¬ 
gazine  and  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  great  preparations 
he  was  making  to  enter  Granada  in  Spain,  and  to  make 
good  the  footing  Jcfeph  Almanzor  had  got  fome  time  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  faid  his  father  fird  invaded  Spain  with  300,000 
men,  mod  of  whom  he  was  obliged  to  bring  back  to  Af¬ 
rica  to  quiet  a  rebellion  that  had  broken  out  in  Morocco. 
This  done,  he  returned  to  Spain  again,  with  an  army,  as 
it  is  faid,  of  200,000  horfe  and  300,000  foot.  The  city 
is  now  fallen  greatly  to  decay,  fo  that  of  fifteen  mofques 
there  are  only  two  that  they  make  ufe  of.  Here  are  a 
great  number  of  ftorks,  who  live  very  familiarly  with  the 
people,  walking  about  the  town,  poffefling  the  tops  of  the 
houfes  and  mofques  without  moleikition ;  for  they  edeem 
them  facred  birds,  and  account  it  finful  to  didurb  them. 
Not  far  from  hence  is  the  river  F.lmahaffen,  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  between  Don  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal 
and  the  Moors ;  in  which  the  Portuguefe  were  defeated 
and  their  king  fiain.  I.at.  35.  15.  N.  Ion.  12.  35.  W. 

ALCAVAI.A,  /.  in  the  Spanilh  finances,  was  at  fird  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent,  afterwards  of  fourteen  per  cent,  and 
is  at  prefent  of  only  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  fale  of  every 
fort  of  property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable ;  and 
it  is  repeated  every  time  the  property  is  fold.  The  levy¬ 
ing  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  revenue-officers 
fufficient  to  guard  the  tranfportation  of  goods,  not  only 
from  one  province  to  another,  but  from  one  ffiop  to  ano¬ 
ther.  It  fubjeTs  every  farmer,  every  manufaiTurer,  every 
merchant,  and  fhopkeeper,  to  the  continual  vifits  and  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  tax-gatherers.  Through  the  greater  part 
of  a  country  in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  edabliffied,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  produced  for  didant  fale.  The  produce  of 
every  part  of  the  country  mud  be  proportioned  to  the 
confuniption  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  the  alcavala, 
accordingly,  that  Udaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to  it  likewife 
the  declenfion  of  agriculture,  it  being  impofed  not  only 
upon  manufactures,  but  upon  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

ALCAZA  LEGUER,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Fez,  and  in  the  province  of  Ilabat.  It  was  taken 
by  Alphonfo,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1468;  but  foon  after 
that,  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Moors.  It  is  feated  on  the 
coaftof  the  draitsof  Gibraltar.  Lat.  38.  o.  N.  Ion. 5.  30. W. 

ALC  AZER,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Cadile,  feated  on 
the  river  Guardamana,  which  has  a  fortrefs  on  a  high  hill 
for  its  defence.,  and  lies  in  a  very  fruitful  country.  It  is 
100  miles  north-wed  of  Carthagena.  Lat.  38.15.  N.  Ion. 
2.  10.  W. 

ALCE,  Alces,  or  Elk,/,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  the  cervus,  belonging  to  the  order  of  mam¬ 
malia  pecora.  See  Cervus. 

ALCEA,/  [from  ax**),  robur:  on  account  of  its  fup- 
pofed  drength  as  a  remedy  in  the  dyfentery,  &c.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  polyandria  clafs,  and  of 
the  natural  order  of  columniferse.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx :  double,  each  one-leafed  ;  the  outer  cut 
half-way  into  fix  parts,  permanent,  and  very  fpreading  ; 
the  inner  cut  half  way  into  five  parts,  larger,  and  perma¬ 
nent.  Corolla :  of  five  obcordate,  emarginate,  fpread¬ 
ing,  petals,  coalefcing  at  their  bafes.  Stamina  :  filaments 
uniting  into  a  fort  of  five-angled  cylinder  at  bottom,  loofe 
at  top,  and  inferted  into  the  corolla;  antheras  almoft  kid- 
ney-ffiaped.  Pidillum  :  germ  orbiculate;  dyle  cylindric, 
fhort;  ftigmas  about  twenty,  fetaceous,  the  length  of  the 
dyle.  Pericarpium :  many  jointed  arils  in  a  ring  round  a 
columnar  flatted  receptacle,  parting  and  opening  on  the 
infide.  Seed:  one,  flat,  kidney-fhaped,  in  each  aril — ■ 
EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  double,  outer  fix-cleft;  arils 
many,  one-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Alcea  rofea,  or  common  hollyhock :  leaves 
finuate-angular.  a.  Alcea  ficifolia,  or  fig-leaved  holly¬ 
hock:  leaves  palmate.  The  fird  and  fecond  are  diftincl 
fpecies,  whofe  difference  in  the  form  of  their  leaves  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  continues,  The  leaves  of  the  firft  fort  are  round - 
i(h,  and  cut  at  their  extremity  into  angles;  whereas  thofe 
of  the  fecond  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  feven  fegments,  fo 
as  to  referable  a  hand.  Linnxus  however  doubts  whether 
they  are  diftinft  fpecies,  and  feems  to  think  the  fecond  is 
a  variety  of  the  firth  Allione  fays  that  the  hollyhock 
grows  wild  in  the  county  of  Nice.  Both  forts  were  culti¬ 
vated  by  Gerard  in  1597.  The  colours  of  their  flowers 
being  accidental,  and  the  double  flowers  being  only  va¬ 
rieties  which  have  rifen  from  culture,  we  have  not  enu¬ 
merated  them  here,  but  fhall  only  mention  the  various 
colours  which  are  commonly  obferved;  thefe  are,  white, 
pale,  red,  deep-red,  blackifh-red,  purple,  yellow,  and 
flefh -colour.  Although  thefe  varieties  of  double  holly¬ 
hocks  are  not  conftant,  yet,  where  the  feeds  are  carefully 
laved  from  the  mod  double  flowers,  the  greateft  number 
of  the  plants  will  arife  nearly  the  fame  as  the  plants  from 
which  they  were  taken,  both  as  to  their  colour  and  the 
fulnefs  of  their  flowers,  provided  no  plants  with  fingle  or 
bad-coloured  flowers  are  permitted  to  grow  near  them. 
Therefore,  fo  foon  as  any  fuch  appear,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  good  ones,  that  their  farina  may  not  fpread 
into  the  other  flowers,  which  would  caufe  them  to  dege¬ 
nerate.  The  firft  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  China.  Lin¬ 
naeus  refers  it  to  Siberia.  A  dwarf  fort,  with  beautiful 
double  variegated  flowers,  has  been  in  great  efteem  for 
foxue  years  pall,  under  the  name  of  Chinefe  hollyhock. 
Thefe  plants,  although  natives  of  warm  countries,  yet  are 
hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England,  and 
have  for  many  years  been  fome  of  the  greateft  ornaments 
in  the  garden,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer ;  but, 
lince  they  have  become  very  common,  have  not  been  re¬ 
garded  fo  much  as  they  deferve,  partly  from  their  growing 
too  large  for  fmall  gardens,  and  their  requiring  tall  flakes 
to  feeure  them  from  being  broken  by  ftrong  winds.  But 
in  large  gardens,  where  they  are  properly  difpofed,  they 
make  a  fine  appearance;  for,  as  their  fpikes  of  flowers 
grow  very  tall,  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  them,  on  the 
fame  Items,  more  than  two  months ;  the  flowers  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  fpike  appearing  in  July,  and,  as  their 
ftalks  advance,  new  flowers  are  produced  till  near  the  end 
of  September.  When  they  are  planted  in  good  ground, 
their  ftalks  often  rife  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet, 
fo  that  near  fix  feet  of  each  will  be  garniflied  with  flowers; 
which,  when  double  and  of  good  colours,  will  make  a  fine 
appearance,  efpecially  if  the  various  colours  are  properly 
intermixed. 

3.  Alcea  Africana,  or  African  hollyhock :  leaves  three - 
■lobed  crenated,  flowers  folitary  axillary,  both  calyxes  fix- 
parted.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  eaftern  fit  ore  of  Africa. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  fliould  be  carefully 
faved  from  thofe  plants  whofe  flow'ers  are  the  mofi  double, 
and  of  the  befl  colours.  If  thefe  are  preferved  in  their 
covers  until  fpring,  the  feeds  will  be  better,  provided  they 
are  gathered  very  dry,  and  care  be  taken  that  no  damp 
comes  to  them  in  winter,  which  will  caufe  their  covers  to 
■be  mouldy,  and  thereby  fpoil  the  feeds.  The  feeds  fliould 
be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  muft  be  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep:  fome  per- 
fons  fow  them  in  fhallow  drills,  and  others  fcatter  the  feeds 
thinly  over  the  whole  bed.  When  they  are  fown  in  the 
former  method,  the  plants  generally  come  up  thick,  and 
will  require  to  be  tranfplanted  fooner  than  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  latter.  By  the  firft,  the  feeds  may  be  more 
equally  covered,  and  kept  clean  with  lefs  trouble,  becaufe 
the  ground  between  the  drills  may  be  hoed.  When  the 
plants  have  put  out  fix  or  eight  leaves,  they  fliould  be 
tranfplanted  into  nurfery-beds,  at  a  foot  diftance  from  each 
other,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
.good  root;  after  which  they  will 'require  no  farther  care, 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  Oftober,  when 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Some  perfons  let  their  plants  remain  a  year  longer  in  the 
nurfery-beds  to  fee  their  flowers,  before  they  remove  them 
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to  the  flower-garden;  but,  when  this  is  intended,  the 
plants  fliould  be  planted  at  a  greater  diftance  in  the  nurfe¬ 
ry-beds,  otherwife  they  will  not  have  room  to  grow. 
However,  the  plants  fhould  be  removed  the  firft  autumn, 
for  young  plants  more  furely  grow  than  thofe  which  are 
older;  and,  if  the  feeds  are  carefully  faved,  there  will 
not  be  one  in  ten  of  the  plants  come  fingle  or  of  bad  colours, 

Alcea,/!  in  botany.  See  Hibiscus  and  Malta. 

Alcea  Floridana,/;  in  botany.  See  Gordonia. 

ALCEDO,  or  Kingsfisher,/.  in  ornithology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  order  of  picae.  The  alcedo  has  a  long,  ftrait, 
thick,  triangular,  bill;  with  a  fleftiy,  plain,  fliort,  flat, 
tongue.  Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many  fpecies, 
with  one  or  other  of  which  almoft  every  part  of  the  world 
is  furniftied.  Mod  of  them  frequent  rivers,  and  live  on 
fifh,  the  Angularity  of  catching  which  is  admirable :  fome- 
times  hovering  over  the  water,  where  a  fiioal  of  fmall 
fifties  is  feen  playing  near  the  furface ;  at  other  times  wait¬ 
ing  with  attention,  on  fome  low  branch  hanging  over  the 
water,  for  the  approach  of  a  fingle  one  who  is  fo  unlucky 
as  to  fwim  that  way ;  in  either  cafe  dropping  like  a  ftone, 
or  rather  darting  with  rapidity,  on  its  prey;  when,  feizing 
it  croffwife  in  his  bill,  it  retires  to  a  refting-place  to  fealt 
on  it;  which  it  does  piecemeal,  bones  and  all,  without 
referve,  afterwards  bringing  up  the  indigeftible  parts  in 
pellets,  like  birds  of  prey.  The  wings  of  mod  of  the 
genus  are  very  fliort;  yet  the  birds  fly  rapidly,  and  with 
great  ftrength.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  throughout  this 
genus,  blue,  in  different  ftiades,  is  the  mod  predominant 
colour.  The  fpecies  found  in  the  South-Sea  Iflands  are 
held  in  a  kind  of  fuperftitious  veneration  by  the  natives  of 
the  places  they  feverally  inhabit,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  being  frequently  feen  flying  about  the  morais  or  bu¬ 
rial-places.  That  which  inhabits  Otaheite,  where  it  is 
called  Erooro,  is  accounted  particularly  facred,  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  taken  or  killed. 

1.  The  ifpida,  or  common  kingsfiflier,  is  not  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  a  fwallow  ;  its  fliape  is  clumfy;  the  bill  difpro- 
portionably  long ;  it  is  two  inches  from  the  bafe  to  the 
tip;  the  upper  chap  black,  and  the  lower  yellow.  But 
the  colours  of  this  bird  atone  for  its  inelegant  form  :  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a 
deep  blackifh  green,  fpotted  with  bright  azure:  the  back 
and  tail  are  of  a  mod  refplendent  azure  ;  the  whole  un- 
der-fide  of  the  body  is  orange-coloured;  a  broad  mark  of 
the  fame  paftes  from  the  bill  beyond  the  eyes^  beyond 
that  is  a  large  white  fpot :  the  tail  is  fliort,  and  confifts  of 
twelve  feathers  of  a  rich  deep  blue  ;  the  feet  are  of  a  red- 
difh  yellow,  and  the  three  joints  of  the  outermoft  toe  ad¬ 
here  to  the  middle  toe,  while  the  inner  toe  adheres  only 
by  one.  From  the  diminutive  fize,  the  (lender  fliort  legs, 
and  the  beautiful  colours,  of  this  bird,  no  perfon  would 
be  led  to  fuppofe  it  one  of  the  mod  rapacious  little  ani¬ 
mals  that  fkims  the  deep.  Yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the  wing 
in  queft:  of  fifh  ;  which  it  takes  in  furpriling  quantities, 
when  we  confider  its  fize  and  figure.  It  takes  its  prey  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  ofprey,  balancing  itfelf  at  a  certain 
diftance  above  the  water  for  a  confiderable  fpace,  then 
darting  into  the  deep,  and  feizing  the1  fifh  with  inevitable 
certainty.  While  it  remains  fufpended  in  the  air,  in  a 
bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety  of 
the  mofi  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours.  This  firiking  at¬ 
titude  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  ancients ;  for  Iby- 
cus,  as  quoted  by  Athenteus,  ftyles  thofe  birds  aAxuov?; 
TfiU'vowTEfoi,  “  the  halcyons  with  expanded  wings.”  It 
makes  its  neft  in  holes  in  the  fides  of  cliffs,  which  it  fcoops 
to  the  depth  of  three  feet ;  and  lays  from  five  to  nine  eggs, 
of  a  mofi  beautiful  femi-tranfparent  white.  The  female 
begins  to  lay  early  in  the  feafon,  and  excludes  her  firft 
brood  about  the  beginning  of  April.  The  male,  whofe 
fidelity  exceeds  even  that  of  the  turtle,  brings  her  large 
provisions  of  fifh  while  fhe  is  thus  employed ;  and  fhe, 
contrary  to  mod  other  birds,  is  found  plump  and  fat  at 
that  feafon.  The  male,  that  ufed  to  twitter  before  this, 
now  enters  the  neft  as  quietly  and  as  privately  as  poffible. 

3  The 
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The  young  ones  are  hatched  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days ;  but  are  feen  to  differ  as  well  in  their  fize  as  in  their 
beauty.  This  fpecies  is  the  or  mute  halcy¬ 

on  of"  A riftotle,  which  he  defcribes  with  more  precifion 
than  is  ufual  with  that  great  philofopher.  After  his  de- 
i'cription  of  the  bird  follows  that  ot  its  nett;  than  which 
the  moft  inventive  of  the  ancients  have  delivered  nothing 
that  appears  at  firft  light  more  fabulous  and  extravagant. 
He  relates,  that  it  refembled  thofe  concretions  that  are 
formed  by  the  lea-water;  that  it  refembled  the  long-neck¬ 
ed  gourd  ;  that  it  was  hollow  within;  that  the  entrance 
was  very  narrow,  fo  that,  (hould  it  overfet,  the  water  could 
not  enter ;  that  it  relifted  any  violence  from  iron,  but  could 
be  broken  with  a  blow  from  the  hand;  and  that  it  was 
compofed  of  the  bones  of  the  /3:Aon?,  or  fea-needle.  The 
iied  bad  medical  virtues  afcribed  to  it;  and  from  the  bird 
was  called  kalcyoneum.  In  a  fabulous  age,  -every  oddfub- 
llance  that  was  flung  afhore  received  that  name  ;  a  fpecies 
of  tubular  coral,  a  fponge,  a  zoophite,  and  a  mifcellane- 
ous  concrete,  having  by  the  ancients  been  dignified  with  that 
title  from  their  imaginary  origin.  Yet  much  of  this  feems 
to  be  founded  on  truth.  The  form  of  the  neft  is  juffly 
defcribed;  and  the  materials  which  A  riftotle  fays  it  was 
compofed  of,  are  not  entirely  of  his  own  invention.  Who¬ 
ever  has  feen  tire  nell  of  the  kingsfiflier  will  obferve  it 
brewed  with  the  bones  and  fcales  of  lifli ;  the  fragments 
of  the  food  of  the  owner  and  its  young.  On  the  founda¬ 
tion  laid  by  the  philofopher,  fucceeding  writers  formed 
other  tales  extremely  abfurd ;  and  the  poets,  indulging 
the  powers  of  imagination,  drelfed  tire  ftory  in  all  the  robes 
of  romance.  This  neb  was  a  floating  one  : 

■incubut  halcyone  pendentibus  aequore  nidis. 

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xi. 

-ft  was  therefore  necefiary  to  place  it  in  a  tranquil  fea,  and 
to  fupply  the  bird  with  charms  to  allay  the  fury  of  a  tur¬ 
bulent  element  during  the  time  of  its  incubation ;  for  it 
had,  at  that  feafon,  power  over  the  feas  and  the  winds. 

X’  ahy.vjoi;  ropncnovTi  ra  y.vy.xra^  rijr  rs  'bocKa<JUOt.\it 
T ov  te  v olor,  rov  t  tvfoy^  o{  icry&'sa.  Cpvxict  y.nn 
Al.y.vovri')  yha-wM 5  Nrifnivi  rxi  ts 

.Ofw8»»  £<pi?uz$£y.  Tbeocrit.  Idyl.  vii.  1.  57. 

May  halcyons  fmooth  the  waves,  and  calm  tire  feas, 

And  the  rough  fouth-eaft  fink  into  a  breeze; 

Halcyons ,  of  all  the  birds  that  haunt  the  main, 

Molt  lov’d  and  honour’d  by  the  Nereid  train.  Fazvkes . 
Thefe  birds  were  equally  favourites  with  Thetis  as  with 
.the  Nereids: 

Diledtae  Thetidi  halcyones.  Ffrg.  Georg,  i.  399. 

as  if  to  their  influence  thefe  deities  owed  a  repofe  in  the 
midft  of  the  florins  of  winter,  and  by  their  means  were 
fecured  from  thofe  winds  thatdifturb  their  fub-marine  re¬ 
treats,  and  agitated  even  tire  plants  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Such  are  the  accounts  given  by  the  Roman  and 
Sicilian  poets.  Ariftotle  and  Pliny  tell  us,  that  this  bird 
'is  rhoft  common  in  the  leas  of  Sicily;  that  it  fat  only  a 
•few  days,  and  thofe  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  during 
■that  period  the  mariner  might  fail  in  full  fecurity;  for 
which  reafon  they  were  fly  led  halcyon  days : 

Perque  dies  placidos  Iriberno  tempore  feptem 
■Incubat  halcyone.  pendentibus  square  nidis: 

Turn  via  tuta  maris :  ventos  cuflodit,  et  arcet 
j&olus  egrelfu.  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xi. 

Alcyone ,  comprefs’d, 

Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  watery  nc-ft, 

A  wintry  queen;  her  fire  at  length  is  kind, 

Calms  every  ftornr,  and  huflies  every  wind.  Dryden. 

In  after-times,  thefe  words  came  to  exprefs  any  feafon  of 
profperity:  thefe  were  the  halcyon  days  of  the  poets;  the 
brief  tranquillity,  the Jeptem  placidi  dies ,  of  human  life. 
— As  the  ancients  have  had  their  fables  concerning  this 
bird,  fo  have  the  modern  vulgar,  it  is  an  opinion  gene- 
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rally  received  among  them,  that  the  fiefn  of  the  kings- 
fi (her  will  not  corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even  banilh  all 
yermin.  This  has  no  better  foundation  than  that  which 
is  faid  of  its  always  pointing,  when  hung  up  dead,  with  its 
breaft  to  the  north.  The  only-truth  which  can  be  affirm¬ 
ed  of  this  bird  when  killed  is,  that  its  fleih  is  utterly  un¬ 
fit  to  be  eaten ;  while  its  beautiful  plumage  preferves  its 
luftre  longer  than  that  of  any  other.  This  bird  is  found 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe,  Alia,  and 
Africa;  as  fpecimens  have  been  received  from  both  Chi¬ 
na,  Bengal,  and  Egypt.  Belon  alfo  remarks  his  having 
met  with  it  in  Romania  and  Greece;  and  Scopoli  notices 
it  as  a  bird  of  Carniola,  where  he  fays  it  remains  the  whole 
year  as  in  England.  M.  D’Aubenton  has  kept  thefe  birds 
for  feveral  months,  by  means  of  fmail  fifir  put  into  bafons 
of  water,  on  which  they  have  fed ;  for  on  experiment  they 
have  refuted  all  other  kinds  of  nourithment. 

2.  The  rudis,  or  Egyptian  kingsfilher,  as  defcribed  by 
Haflelquift,  is  the  fize  of  the  Royfton  crow.  The  bill  is 
blackith,  more  than  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe,  and 
two  inches  in  length  ;  the  head,  thoulders,  and  back,  are' 
brown,  marked  with  oblong  ferruginous  fpots  ;  the  throat 
is  of  a  ferruginous  white;  the  belly  and  thighs  are  whi- 
ti til,  marked  with  longitudinal  broadifh  cinereous  fpots ; 
the  upper  tail  coverts  quite  white  ;  the  quills  l'potted  with 
white  on  the  inner  webs,  chiefly  at  the  tips;  tire  tail  is 
afli-coloured  ;  the  iegs  are  of  a  pale  green;  and  the  claws 
blackifh.  It  inhabits  Lower  Egypt,  about  Cairo  ;  builds 
in  fycamore  and  date  trees ;  and  feeds  on  frogs,  infedts, 
and  fmail  filh,  which  lafl  it  meets  with  in  the  fields  when 
they  are  overflowed.  Its  cry  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
common  crew. 

3.  Lc  taparara  of  Buffon  is  about  the  fize  of  a  flarling. 
The  upper  mandible  of  the  bill  is  black,  the  lower  red; 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  fcapulars,  are  of 
an  elegant  blue;  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  bright 
beryl-blue;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  white ;  the 
wing  coverts  blue;  and  the  legs  red.  Inhabits  Cayenne 
and  Guiana,  at  which  lafl  place  the  natives  call  all  the 
kingsfiflier  tribe  by  tire  name  taparara.  In  this  part  of 
South  America,  which  contains  many  rivers  full  of  fifh, 
kingsfifhers,  as  might  be  expedted,  abound  in  vaft  num¬ 
bers;  but,  what  is  remarkable,  they  never  herd  together, 
always  being  found  Angle,  except  in  breeding-time,  which 
is  about  the  month  of  September.  They  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  holes  of  banks,  like  the  kingsfiflier  of  Europe.  The 
cry  of  this  bird  imitates  the  word  carac. 

4.  The  torquata,  or  cinereous  kingsfiflier,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  magpie,  and  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  bill  is  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  brown;  tire 
bale  of  the  lower  mandible  reddifh ;  the  head  is  crefted  ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  are  bluifli  afh ;  the 
under  parts  chefnut;  the  throat  is  whitifh,  def'cending 
down  the  neck,  and  palling  behind  like  a  collar,  ending 
towards  the  back  in  a  point;  the  under  tail  coverts  are  of 
a  pale  fulvous,  tranfverfely-ftriated  with  black;  (mailer 
wing  coverts  varied  with  bluifli,  afh,  black,  and  yellowifh  ; 
the  legs  arc  red,  and  the  daws  blackifh.  It  inhabits  Mar- 
tinico  and  Mexico  ;  at  which  lafl  it  is  called  achalalacUL 
This  bird  migrates  into  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico  at 
certain  feafons  only,  and  is  fuppofed  to  come  there  from 
hotter  regions. 

[The  jacamars  are  much  allied  to  this  genus,  and  have 
been  ranked  under  it  by  Linnaeus.  Their  toes  are,  how¬ 
ever,  differently  placed ;  their  food  alfo  is  different,  being 
infeefs  alone,  and  not  fifh;  and  their  haunts  are  different, 
being  moift  woods,  and  not  fhoresor  the  banks  of  rivers.] 

5.  The  galbula,  or  green  jacamar,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
lark.  The  bill  is  black,  of  a  fquare  form,  a  little  incur- 
vated,  and  fharp  at  the  point;  the  plumage  in  general,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  is  of  a  moft  brilliant  green, 
gloffed  with  copper  and  gold  in  different  iights ;  the  belly, 
throat,  and  vent,  are  rufous ;  the  tail  is  compofed  of  ten 
feathers,  and-fhaped  like  a  wedge;  the  legs  are  of  a 
greenifh  yellow,  very  fhort  and  weak ;  the  claws  are  black. 

his 
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This  fpecies  is  found  both  in  Guiana  and  Brafil,  in  the 
moift  woods,  which  it  prefers  to  the  more  dry  fpots,  for 
the  fake  of  infedts,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  feldom  feen 
except  (ingle,  as  it  is  a  very  folitary  bird,  keeping  for  the 
mod  part  in  the  thickeft  parts;  its  flight  quick,  but  fhort.; 
perches  on  branches  of  a  middling  height,  where  it  fits  all 
night,  and  frequently  part  of  the  day,  without  ftirring. 
They  are  (aid  to  have  a  fhort  and  agreeable  note.  The 
natives  of  Guiana  call  this  bird  venetorc,  and  the  Creoles, 
colibri  des grands  bois.  At  Bralil  their  flefh  is  eaten. 

6.  The  paradifea,  or  paradife  jacamar,  is  of  the  fame 
fize  with  the  former,  and  has  a  limilar  bill;  the  throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  under  wing  coverts,  are  white; 
the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  deep  dull  green,  in  fome 
lights  appearing  almoft  black,  in  others  with  a  flight  glofs 
of  violet  and  copper  bronze ;  the  tail  is  compofed  of  twelve 
feathers  of  unequal  lengths ;  the  two  middle  ones  longeft  ; 
the  legs  are  black  ;  the  toes  are  placed  two  before  and  two 
behind,  and  pretty  much  united.  It  inhabits  Surinam; 
and,  like  the  others,  it  feeds  on  irifedts;  and  fometimes, 
contrary  to  them,  frequents  open  places.  It  flies  farther 
at  a  time,  perches  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  is  frequently 
found  with  a  companion,  not  being  quite  l'o  folitary  a  bird 
as  the  other.  It  aifo  differs  in  the  note,  having  a  kind  of 
foft  whiftle  often  repeated,  but  not  heard  a  great  way  off. 
Above  thirty  other  fpecies  have  been  deferibed  by  orni- 
thologifts. 

ALCESTER,  Warwickfhirc,  (or  Aulcefter,  originally 
Aincefter,)  is  a  neat  market-town,  and  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  twenty  miles  from  Birmingham ;  ii-xteen  from 
Warwick;  eight  from  Stratford-on- Avon ;  ten  from  Eve- 
fham,  Worcefterfhire  ;  thirteen  from  Broomfgrove  ;  thir¬ 
teen  from  Droitwich;  and  twenty  from  Worcefter ;  to 
all  which  places  there  are  excellent  turnpike-roads.  It 
is  eight  miles  from  Henley  in  Arden,  and  one  hundred 
and  two  from  the  metropolis,  and  is  lituated  in  a  plea- 
fant  and  fertile  vale,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Alne  and  Ar¬ 
row  ;  from  the  firft  of  which  rivers  and  its  having  been  a 
city,  or  fortified  place,  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  the 
name  is  probably  derived.  The  Roman  Way,  called  Ick- 
eniid-ftreet,  palled  through  or  near  this  place;  and  ma¬ 
ny  coins,  Roman  bricks,  &c.  continue  to  be  found.  There 
is  a  very  conflderable  market  for  corn,  See.  on  Tuefdays; 
and  three  fairs,  on  Tuefday  before  Lady-day,  the  iSth  of 
May,  and  the  17th  of  October,  for  horfes,  cattle,  (beep, 
Sec.  The  earl  of  Warwick  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  redlory ;  and,  in  the  year  1765,  generoufly 
furrendered  the  tolls  of  the  market  and  fairs  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  town  and  county.  It  is  governed  by  a  fteward, 
deputy  fteward,  two  bailiffs,  and  conftables,  who  are  elect¬ 
ed  annually  at  the  court-leet,  Sec.  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

In  the  parifh  were  formerly  two  chantries,  and  an  ab¬ 
bey  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  encompaffed  with  the 
river  Arrow,  and  a  moat,  which  made  it  a  kind  of  ifland. 
The  church  is  a  neat  edifice  fituate  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Here  are  alfo  three  meeting-houfes,  viz.  prelby- 
terians,  anabaptifts,  and  quakers. 

Walter  Newport,  Gent,  of  Holdenby,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  (34  Eliz.)  gave  the  fum  of  400I.  to  buv 
lands,  or  an  annuity  of  the  value  of  20I.  a-year,  to  found 
and  endow  a  fchool.  In  this  town  are  alfo  eight  alths- 
houfes  for  aged  men  and  women,  with  fuitable  allowan¬ 
ces;  and  many  other  charities  to  the  poor  of  this  parifh. 
The  principal  manufactory  carried  on  here  is  needle-ma¬ 
king,  which  affords  employment  to  many  families. 

ALCHEMILL  A,  f.  [from  its  having  been  celebrated 
by  the  alc/iemifls.~\  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetandria 
monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  fenticofae. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx :  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  tubulous,  permanent;  edge  flat,  divided  into  eight 
fegments.  Stamina:  filaments  erect,  awl-fhaped,  very 
fmall,  on  the  edge  of  the  calyx  ;  antherae  roundifti.  Pif- 
tillum:  germ  ovate  ;  (lyle  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamina, 
inferted  at  the  bale  of  the  germ;  ftigma  globular.  Pe- 
ricarpium :  none,  the  neck  of  the  calyx  clofes  and  never 
Vol.  I.  No.  16. 
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opens.  Seed:  folitary,  elliptic,  compreffed. — EJJ'ential 
Char  abler.  Calyx  eight-cleft;  feed,  one. 

Species.  1.  Alchemilla  Vulgaris,  or  common  ladies’ 
mantle  or  bearsfoot :  leaves  lobed.  The  whole  plant  is 
aftringent.  In  the  province  of  Smolandia,  in  Gothland, 
they  make  a  tinCture  of  the  leaves,  and  give  it  in  fpaf- 
modic  or  convuliive  difeafes.  Horfes,  (beep,  and  goats, 
eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  It  grows  naturally  in 
high  paftures  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  but  is  not  very 
common  near  London:  the.roots  are  compofed  of  many 
thick  fibres,  which  fpread  greatly  when  they  are  in  a  pro¬ 
per  foil ;  the  leaves  rife  immediately  from  the  root  fuf- 
tained  by  long  petioles ;  they  are  roundifti,  and  divided 
into  feven  or  eight  lobes,  fcalloped  round  the  edges,  fome- 
what  like  the  ladies’  fcalloped  mantles,  from  whence  it 
had  its  name.  The  flower-ftems  arife  between  the  leaves 
about  a  foot  high,  whiefy  divide  into  many  branches,  and 
have  at  each  joint  one  fmall  leaf,  fliaped  like  thofe  below  ; 
the  flowers  are  compofed  of  an  herbaceous  calyx,  with¬ 
out  any  corolla,  fo  that  the  only  beauty  of  this  plant  is  in 
the  leaves,  which  are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  efteemed 
to  be  vulnerary,  drying,  and  binding,  and  are  of  great 
force  to  ftop  inward  bleeding.  There  is  a  variety,  which 
is  much  fmaller ;  the  leaves  are  much  whiter,  and  appear 
filky;  the  flower-ftems  do' not  branch  out  lb  much,  nor 
are  the  flowers  produced  in  fo  large  clufters;  their  calyx 
is  broader,  and  the  fegments  more  obtufe.  Belides  this, 
the  fpecies  varies  much  in  fize,  being  abundantly  Iarger 
in  a  moift  foil,  and  in  gardens,  than  on  its  native  dry  hills 
and  mountains.  Dr.  Withering  mentions  another  variety 
with  a  white  calyx. 

2.  Alchemilla  Alpina,  or  cinquefoil  or  Alpine  ladies’ 
mantle  :  leaves  digitate,  ferrate.  Grows  naturally  on  the 
mountains  in  Yorkftiire,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland, 
generally  upon  moift  boggy  places.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Alps,  and  other  cold  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  is  admitted  into  gardens  for  the  fake  of  its 
elegance.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  white,  and 
confift  of  from  five  to  nine  folioles;  the  flower-ftems  fel¬ 
dom  rife  more  than  fix  inches  high,  nor  do  the  flowers 
make  a  better  appearance  than  the  other.  It  has  a  great 
affinity  with  the  foregoing. 

3.  Alchemilla  aphanoides:  leaves  many-parted ;  ftem 
eredt.  This  is  a  fmall  plant,  about  the  fize  of  parfley 
piert,  or  apkancs  arvenjisy  and  much  refembling  it  in  the 
leaves;  it  is  alfo  annual  like  that,  but  has  the  eight-cleft 
calyx  of  this  genus.  Foiind  in  New  Granada. 

4.  Alchemilla  pentaphyllea,  or  five-leaved  ladies’  man¬ 
tle  :  leaves  quinate,  multifid,  fmooth.  Grows  naturally 
on  the  high  Alps,  as  Gothard,  Furca,  Speluga,  Pilat,  &c 
and  is  only  to  be  found  in  fome  few  curious  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  in  this  country. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  all,  except  the 
third,  abiding  plants,  which  have  perennial  roots,  and 
annual  ftaiks,  perifhing  in  autumn.  They  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  their  roots  ;  tire  beft  time  for  doing 
this  is  in  autumn,  that  their  roots  may  be  eftablifhed  before 
the  drying  winds  of  the  fpring  come  on.  They  (honid 
have  a  moift  foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive  in  the  fouthern  parts  "of  England.  When 
they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fliould  be  (own  in  the 
autumn,  on  a  fhady  moift  border,  and,  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept 
clean-  from  weeds. 

ALCHEMICAL,  adj.  Relating  to  alchemy  ;  produced 
by  alchemy. 

ALCHEMIC  ALLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  analche- 
mift;  by  means  of  alchemy. 

ALCHEMIST,/.  One  who  purfucs  or  pr.ofefies  the 
fcience  of  alchemy : 

To  folemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  fun 
Stays  in  his  courfe,  and  plays  the  alchemijl , 

Turning,  with  fplendour  of  his  precious  eye, 

The  meagie  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold.’  S/iah'fpeare. 

3  S  ALCHEMY, 
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ALCHEMY,  f.  [of  al,  Arab,  and  Gr.  ]  That 
branch  of  chemi.ftry  which  had  for  its  principal  objects  the 
tranfmutation  of  metals  into  gold  ;  the  panacea,  or  uni¬ 
versal  remedy;  an  aikaheff,  or  univerfal  menftruura ;  an 
univerfal  ferment ;  and  many  other  things  equally  obfcure. 

AxchekVy,  a  kind  of  mixed  metal  ufed for  fpoons,  and 
kitchen  utenhls. — White  alchemy  is  made  of  pan-brafs  one 
pound,  and  arfenicum  three  ounces;  or  alchemy  is  made 
of  copper  and  auripigmentum.  Bacon. 

ALCJHORNE A,y.  [from  Mr.  Stainfoy  Alchorne,  apo¬ 
thecary,  of  London.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dioecia 
monadelphia  clafs,  or,  according  to  Swartz,  of  the  mona- 
delphia  oclandria.  The  generic  chara&ers  are — 1.  Male. 
Calyx:  perianthium  three  or  five  leaved ;  leaflets  ovate, 
concave,  equal,  coloured,  deciduous.  Stamina:  filaments 
eight,  equal,  fcarce  longer  than  the  calyx,  (lightly  connate 
at  the  bafe  ;  antherae  ovate,  upright.  Piftillum :  a  rudi¬ 
ment.  II.  Female.  Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  four 
or  five  toothed;  teeth  equal,  fmall.  Piftillum:  germ 
twin,  fuperior;  fiyles  two,  very  long,  filiform;  ftigmas 
fimple,  acute.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  berried,  two-feed- 
ed,  two-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds:  folitary,  large,  ob¬ 
long. — EJJ'ential Character.  Male.  Calyx, .three-five-leav¬ 
ed.  Female.  Calyx,  five-toothed;  ftyle,  two-parted; 
capfule  berried,  dicoccous. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  which  is  called  alchornea  la- 
tifolia. 

ALC1AT  (Andrew),  a  great  lawyer,  who  flouriflied  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  born  at  Milan.  He  mixed  much  of 
polite'learni'ng  in  the  explication  of  the  laws,  and  happily 
drove  out  the  barbarity  of  language  which  till  then  had 
reigned  in  the  ledlures  and  writings  of  lawyers  ;  for  which 
Thuanus  highly  praifes  him.  He  publifhed  a  great  many 
law-books,  and  Lome  notes  upon  Tacitus.  His  Emblems 
have  been  much  admired,  and  mandated  into  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  Spanilh  ;  and  feveral  learned  men  have  written 
commentaries  on  them. 

ALCIBIADES,  an  Athenian  general.  It  was  the  fate 
of  this  great  man  to  live  at  a  time  when  his  country  was 
the  fcenecf  confufion.  The  Greeks,  grown  infolent  from 
their  conquefts  in  Perfia,  turned  their  army  againft  each 
other,  and  banded  together  under  the  conduct  of  the  two 
mod:  opulent  dates,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  Alcibia- 
des,  in  the  midft  of  an  expedition  he  had  planned  againft 
the  enemy  of  his  country,  was  recalled  home  to  anfwer 
Lome  charge  of  a  private  nature  ;  but,  fearing  the  violence 
of  his  enemy,  inftead  of  going  to  Athens,  he  offered  his 
fervices  at  Sparta,  where  they  were  readily  accepted.  By 
his  advice  the  Lacedaemonians  made  a  league  with  Perfia, 
which  gave  a  very  favourable  turn  to  their  affairs.  But 
his  credit  in  the  republic  raifing  jealoufies  againft  him,  he 
privately  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  country,  and  took  again 
the  command  of  an  Athenian  army.  Here  viftory,  wait¬ 
ing  as  it  were  at  his  command,  attended  all  his  motions. 
The  lofs  of  feven  battles  obliged  the  Spartans  to  fue  for 
peace.  He  enjoyed  his  triumphs,  however,  only  a  fliort 
time  at  Athens.  One  unfuccefsful  event  made  him  again 
obnoxious  to  the  malice  of  the  citizens;  and  he  found  it 
expedient  to  retire  from  Athens.  In  his  abfence  the  Spar¬ 
tans  again  took  the  lead,  and  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Algos 
entirely  fubdued  the  Athenian  power.  Aicibiades,  though 
in  exile,  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  power  of  his  country ; 
of  which  the  Spartans  having  intelligence,  procured  him 
to  be  affaffmated.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable  accom- 
plifhments,  but  indifferently  principled  ;  of  great  parts; 
and  of  an  amazing  verfatility  of  genius. 

ALCINO  MOUNT,  a  fmall  town  of  Tufcany,  fituated 
on  a  mountain.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  produced  the 
mod  exquifite  wine  in  Italy,  called  Mufcatello  di  Mont 
Alcino;  but  the  inhabitants  are  not  allowed  to  fell  a  An¬ 
gle  pipe  of  it,  till  the  great-duke  has  iirft  ordered  what 
number  he  judges  proper  for  his  own  ufe. 

ALCINOUS,  a  king  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  ifland 
now  called  Corfu,  was  fon  of  Naufithous,  and  grandfon 
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of  Neptune  and  Peribea.  It  is  by  his  gardens  this  king 
has  chiefly  immortalized  his  memory.  He  received  Ulyl- 
fes  with  much  civility,  when  a  (form  had  call  him  on  his 
coaft. 

ALCMAER,  a  city  of  the  United  Provinces,  fituated 
in  North  Holland,  about  four  miles  from  the  fea,  fifteen 
from  Haerlein,  and  eighteen  from  Amfterdam.  It  is  a 
handfome  city,  and  one  of  the  cleaned  in  Holland.  The 
ftreets  and  houfes  are  neat  and  regular,  and  the  public 
buildings  very  beautiful.  It  had  formerly  two  pariih- 
churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lawrence. 
The  latter  had  fo  high  a  tower,  that  it  ferved  for  a  fea* 
mark  to  the  veffels  that  were  in  the  open  fea ;  but,  in  1464, 
it  tumbled  down,  and  damaged  the  other  church  fo  much, 
that  they  were  both  demoliftted  in  1470,  and  one  church 
was  built  in  their  dead,  dedicated  to  the  fame  faints.  The 
Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  Frederic  of  Toledo,  fon 
of  the  duke  of  Aiba,  came  to  befiege  it,  after  they  had 
taken  Haerlem,  in  1573;  but  wern  forced  to  raile  the  liege, 
after  three  months  lying  before  it,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  infection  of  the  air  as  the  (lout  refiftance  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  and  foldiers ;  even  the  women  fignalizing  them- 
felves  bravely  in  its  defence.  It  is  recorded  in  the  regifter 
of  this  city,  that,  in  the  year  1637,  120  tulips,  with  the 
oft-fets,  fold  at  public  auction  for  90,000  florins;  a  Angle 
one  of  them,  named  the  Viceroy,  fold  for  4203  guilders; 
and  not  only  the  name  and  price,  but  the  weight,  of  thefe 
flowers,  are  particularly  let  down  in  the  city  regifters. 
The  paffion  of  giving  enormous  prices  for  flowers  and 
flower-roots,  by  which  many  were  ruined,  was  come  to 
fo  great  a  height,  that  the  ftates  interfered,  and  put  a  ftop 
to  it,  by  fevere  penalties.  The  town  has  a  very  good  trade 
in  butter  and  cheefe,  of  which  a  vaft  quantity  is  fold  eve¬ 
ry  year,  and  is  elteemed  the  bell  in  Holland.  Lat.  52.  28. 
N.  Ion.  4.  26.  E. 

ALCMAN,  a  lyric  poet,  who  flouriflied  in  the  twenty, 
feventh  Olympiad.  He  was  born  at  Sparta;  and  compo- 
fed  feveral  poems,  of  which  only  fome  fragments  are  re¬ 
maining,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  and  fome  other  ancient 
writers.  He  was  very  amorous ;  accounted  the  father  of 
gallant  poefy ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  that  in¬ 
troduced  the  cuftom  of  finging  love-foiigs  in  company. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the  greateft  eaters  of 
his  age ;  upon  which  Mr.  Bayle  remarks,  that  fuch  a 
quality  would  have  been  extremely  inconvenient,  if  poe¬ 
try  had  been  at  that  time  upon  fuch  a  footing  as  it  has  been 
often  lince,  not  able  to  procure  the  poet  bread.  He  died 
of  a  difeaie  fimilar  to  that  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain; 
for  he  was  eaten  up  with  lice. 

ALCMANIAN,  f.  in  ancient  lyric  poetry,  a  kind  of 
verfe  confiding  of  two  daftyles  and  two  trochees;  as, — 
Virgini\bus  pue\rijque\  canto.  The  word  is  formed  from 
Aleman,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  in  great  ef- 
teem  for  his  erotics  or  amorous  compofitions. 

ALCMENA,  the  daughter  of  Eledtryo  king  of  My- 
cenae,  and  wife  of  Amphitryon.  Jupiter  putting  on  the 
Ihape  of  her  hulband,  while  he  was  abroad  in  the  wars, 
begot  Hercules  upon  her.  Pie  made  that  night  as  long  as 
three  ordinary  ones. 

ALCOCK  (John),  dodlor  of  laws,  and  bifhop  of  Ely  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  born  at  Beverly,  in 
Yorkfhire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  firft 
made  dean  of  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  appointed  maf- 
ter  of  the  rolls.  In  1471,  he  was  confecrated  billiop  of 
Rochefter;  in  1476,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Wor- 
cefter;  and,  in  i486,  to  that  of  Ely.  Pie  was  a  prelate  of 
great  learning  and  piety ;  and  fo  highly  elteemed  by  king 
Plenry,  that  lie  appointed  him  lord  prelident  of  Wales, 
and  afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Alcock  found¬ 
ed  a  fchool  at  Kingfton-npon-Hull,  and  built  thefpacious 
hall  belonging  to  the  epifcopal  palace  at  Ely.  He  was  al- 
fo  the  founder  of  Jefus-college,  in  Cambridge,  for  amaf- 
ter,  fix  fellows*  and  as  many  fcholars.  This  houfe  was 
formerly  a  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St.  Radigund  ;  and,  as 
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Godwin  tells  us,  the  building  being  greatly  decayed,  and 
the  revenues  reduced  almod  to  nothing,  the  nuns  had  all 
forfaken  it,  except  two;  whereupon  bifliop  Alcock  pro¬ 
cured  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  converted  it  into  a 
college.  But  Camden  and  others  tell  us,  that  the  nuns 
of  that  houfe  were  fo  notorious  for  their  incontinence,  that 
king  Henry  VII.  and  pope  Julius  II.  confented  to  its  dif- 
folution:  Bale  accordingly  calls  this  nunnery  Jpiritualium 
i neretricium  cotnobium,  “  a  community  of  fpiritual  harlots.” 
Bifhop  Alcock  wrote  feveral  pieces,  amongd  which  are 
the  following:  i.  Mons  Perfebtionis.  2.  In  Pfalmos  Pe- 
nitentiales.  3.  Homiliae  Vulgares.  4.  Meditationes  Piae. 
He  died  Odlober  1,  1500;  and  was  bujriedinthe  chapel  he 
had  built  at  Kingdon-upon-Hull. 

ALCOHOL,/,  in  chemiltry,  fpirit  of  wine  highly  rec¬ 
tified.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  highly-reblified  fpirit.  Al¬ 
cohol  is  extremely  light  and  inflammable ;  it  is  a  drong 
antifieptic,  and  therefore  employed  to  preferve  animal 
fubdances.  The  term  alcohol  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  fine  im¬ 
palpable  powder. 

ALCOHOLIZATION,/  The  procefs  of  rectifying 
any  fpirit.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  pulverization. 

To  ALCOHOLIZE,  v.  a.  To  make  an  alcohol ;  that  is, 
to  rectify  fpirits  till  they  are  wholly  dephlegmated.  To 
comminute  powder  till  it  is  wholly  without  roughnefs. 

ALCOR,/.  [Arab.]  In  aftronomy,  a  fmall  (tar  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  large  bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of 
urj'a  major.  It  is  a  proverb  among  the  Arabians,  applied 
to  one  who  pretends  to  fee  fmall  things,  but  overlooks 
much  greater:  “  Thou  canlt  fee  alcor ,  and  yet  not  fee  the 
full  moon.” 

ALCORAN,  or  Al-icorat t,/.  the  fcripture  or  bible 
of  the  Mahometans.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
Arabic  particle  al,  and  coran  or  horan,  derived  from  the 
verb  caraa  or  karaa,  to  read.  The  word  therefore  pro¬ 
perly  fignifies,  the  reading',  or  rather,  that  which  ought  to  be 
read.  The  Koran  is  divided  into  114  larger  portions  of 
a  very  unequal  length,  which  we  call  chapters-,  but  the 
Arabians  fowar.  Thefe  chapters  are  not,  in  the  manu- 
feript  copies,  dillinguilhed  by  their  numerical  order,  but 
by  particular  titles,  which  are  taken  fometimes  from  a 
particular  matter  treated  of,  or  perfon  mentioned  therein  ; 
and  fome  chapters  have  two  or  more  titles,  occalioned  by 
the  difference  of  the  copies.  Every  chapter  is  fubdivided 
into  fmaller  portions  of  very  unequal  length,  with  us 
called  verfes,  but  in  Arabic  ayat\  the  fame  with  the  He¬ 
brew  otoih,  fignifying/o-»j  or  wonders ;  fitch  as  are  the  fe- 
crets  of  God,  his  attributes,  &c.  Many  of  thefe  have 
their  particular  titles  alfo. 

Belides  thefe  unequal  divifions  of  chapter  and  verfe, 
the  Mahometans  have  alfo  divided  their  Koran  into  fixty 
equal  portions,  which  they  call  Ahzab,  in  the  lingular 
Hizeb,  each  fob-divided  into  four  equal  parts ;  which  is 
an  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who  have  an  ancient  divifion  of 
their  Milhma  into  fixty  portions  called  MaJJiEloth. 

Next  after  the  title,  at  the  head  of  every  chapter,  ex¬ 
cept  only  the  ninth,  is  prefixed  the  following  folemn  form, 
by  the  Mahometans  called  the  Bifmallah,  “In  the  name 
of  the  most  merciful  God;”  which  form  they  con- 
flantly  place  at  the  beginning  of  all  their  books  and  wri¬ 
tings  in  general,  as  a  peculiar  mark  or  didinguifhing  cha- 
ra&eridic  of  their  religion,  it  being  counted  a  fort  of 
impiety  to  omit  it.  Mahomet  probably  took  this  form, 
as  he  did  many  other  things,  from  the  Perlian  Magi,  who 
ufed  to  begin  their  books  in  thefe  words,  Benam  Yczdan 
hahjhaijhgher  dadar\  that  is,  “  In  the  name  of  the  moll 
merciful  jull  God.”  There  are  twenty-nine  chapters  of 
the  Koran  which  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  begin 
v/ith  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet,  fome  with  a  Angle 
one,  others  with  more.  Thefe  letters  the  Mahometans 
believe  to  be  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  Koran,  and  to  con¬ 
ceal  feveral  profound  myderies  ;  but  they  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  writers  in  many  different  ways. 

The  Koran  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  written  with  the 
utmeft  elegance  and  purity  of  language,  aha  is  confeffed- 
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ly  the  ftandard  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  Indeed  the  more 
orthodox  believe,  and  are  taught  by  the  book  itfelf  to 
con/ider  it  inimitable  by  any  human  pen;  a  permanent 
miracle;  greater  than  that  of  raifing  the  dead,  and  alone 
fufficient  to  convince  the  world  of  its  divine  original.  To 
this  miracle,  in  faft,  did  Mahomet  himfelf  chiefly  appeal 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  million,  publicly  challenging 
the  mod  learned  men  in  Arabia  to  produce  even  a  Angle 
chapter  that  might  be  compared  with  it. 

The  general  defign  of  the  Koraivwas  to  unite  the  pra- 
feflbrs  of  the  three  different  religions,  then  followed  in 
the  populous  country  of  Arabia,  in  the  knowdedge  and 
worlhip  of  one  God,  under  the  function  of  certain  laws, 
and  the  outward  figns  of  ceremonies  partly  of  ancient 
and  partly  of  novel  inditution,  enforced  by  the  confide- 
ration  of  rewards  and  punifhments  both  temporal  and 
eternal;  and  to  bring  them  all  to  the  obedience  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  as  the  prophet  and  ambaffador  of  the  deity. 

The  great  doCtrine  then  of  the  Koran  is  the  unity  of 
God  ;  to  redore  which  point  Mahomet  pretended  w'as  the 
chief  end  of  his  million  ;  it  being  laid  down  by  him  as  a 
fundamental  truth,  That  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can 
be,  more  than  one  true  orthodox  religion.  Whenever 
this  religion  became  neglefted,  or  corrupted  in  elfentials, 
God,  he  alferted,  had  the  goodnefs  to  re-inform  and  re- 
admonifli  mankind  thereof,  by  feveral  prophets,  of  whom 
Mofes  and  Jefurwere  the  moll  didinguilhed,  till  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mahomet,  who  is  their  feal,  and  no  other  to 
be  expedited  after  him.  The  more  effectually  to  enforce 
this  idea,  great  part  of  the  Koran  is  employed  in  relating 
examples  of  dreadful  punifhments  formerly  inflidited  by 
God  on  thofe  who  rejected  and  abufed  his  melfengers  ; 
feveral  of  which  dories,  or  fome  circumdances  of  them., 
are  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Tefiaments,  but  many 
more  from  the  Apocryphal  books  and  traditions  of  the 
Jews  and  Chriflians  of  thofe  ages.  Indeed,  few  or  none 
of  the  relations  or  circumdances  in  the  Koran  were  in¬ 
vented  by  Mahomet,  as  is  generally  fuppofed;  it  ' being 
eafy  to  trace  the  greated  part  of  them  much  higher,  as 
the  red  might  be,  were  more  of  thofe  books  extant,  and 
were  it  worth  while  to  make  the  enquiry. 

The  red  of  the  Alcoran  is  taken  up  in  preferibing  ne- 
ceffary  laws  and  directions,  frequent  admonitions  to  moral 
and  divine  virtues,  the  worlhip  and  reverence  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  and  refignation  to  his  will.  One  of  their 
mod  learned  commentators  didinguifhes  the  contents  of 
the  Alcoran  into  allegorical  and  literal ;  under  the  former 
are  comprehended  all  the  obfeure,  parabolical,  and  enig¬ 
matical,  paffages,  with  Rich  as  are  repealed,  or  abrogated  ; 
the  latter,  Rich  as  are  clear,  and  in  full  force. 

The  mod  excellent  moral  in  the  whole  Alcoran,  inter¬ 
preters  fay,  is  that  in  the  chapter  Al  Alraf,  viz.  “  Shew 
mercy,  do  good  to  all,  and  difpute  not  with  the  ignorant.” 
Mahomet,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  Kefchaf,  hav¬ 
ing  begged  of  the  angel  Gabriel  a  more  ample  explica¬ 
tion  of  this  pafliige,  received  it  in  thefe  terms  u  “  Seek 
him  who  turns  thee  out,  give  to  him  who  takes  from  thee, 
pardon  him  who  injures  thee  ;  for  God  will  have  you  plant 
in  your  foul  the  roots  of  his  chief  perfections.”  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  this  commentary  is  copied  from  the  gofpel.  (See 
Exodus  xxxiii.  4,  5.)  But  it  matters  not  fo  much  who 
had  it  fird,  as  he  who  obferves  it  bed.  The  caliph  Haf- 
fan,  fon  of  Hali,  being  at  table,  a  flave  unfortunately  let 
fall  a  difli  of  meat  reeking  hot,  which  Raided  him  feverer 
ly.  The  flave  fell  on  his  knees,  rehearfir.g  the  words  of 
the  Alcoran,  “  Paradife  is  for  thofe  who  refirain  their  an¬ 
ger.”  1  am  not  angry  with  thee,  anfwered  the  caliph.— 
“  And  for  thofe  who  for  give  offences  againd  them,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  flave.  I  forgive  thee  thine,  replies  the  caliph. 

■ — “  But  above  all,  for  thofe  who  return  good  for  evil,” 
adds  the  flave.  I  fet  thee  at  liberty,  rejoined  the  caliph; 
and  I  give  thee  ten  dinars. 

The  Mahometans  believe,  that  the  Koran  is  of  divine 
original;  nay,  that  it  is  eternal  and  uncreated,  remaining, 
as  fome  exprefe  it,  in  the  very  efience  of  God :  that  the 
3  fine 
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firff  tranfcript  Ivas  been  from  everlafting  by  God’s  throne, 
written  on  a  taVple  oi  vail  bignefs,  called  the  preferred  ta¬ 
ble,  in  which  are  alfo  recorded  the  divine  decrees  pail  and 
future  ;  that  a  copy  from  this  table,  in  one  volume  on  pa¬ 
per,  was  by  the  miniftry  of  the  angel  Gabriel  fent  down 
to  the  lowed  heaven,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  on  the 
night  of  power :  from  whence  Gabriel  revealed  it  to  Ma¬ 
homet  by  parcels)  fome  at  Mecca,  and  fome  at  Medina, 
at  different  times,  during  the  fpaceof  twenty-three  years, 
as  the  exigency  ot  affairs  required;  giving  him,  however, 
the  confolation  to  (hew  the  whole  (which  they  tell  us  was 
bound  in  lilk,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  (tones 
of  paradife)  once  a-year ;  but  in  the  laft  year  of  his  life 
lie  had  the  favour  to  fee  it  twice.  They  fay,  that  few 
chapters  were  delivered  entire,  the  mod  part  being  re¬ 
vealed  piecemeal,  and  written  down  from  time  to  time  by 
the  prophet’s  amanuenfis  in  fuch  a  part  of  fuch  and  fuch 
a  chapter,  till  they  were  completed,  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  angel.  * 

After  the  new-revealed  paffages  had  been  from  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  mouth  taken  down  in  writing  by  his  feribe,  they 
were  publiffied  to  his  followers ;  fcveral  of  whom  took 
copies  for  their  private  ufe,  but  the  far  greater  number 
got  them  by  heart.  The  originals,  when  returned,  were 
put  promifeupufly  into  a  chelt,  obferving  no  order  of  time  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  uncertain  when  many  paffages  were 
revealed.  When  Mahomet  died,  he  left  his  revelations 
in  the  fame  diforder,  and  not  digeffed  into  the  form  in 
which  we  now  find  them.  This  was  the  work  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Abu  Beer;  who  ordered  the  whole  to  be  collected, 
not  only  from  the  palm-leaves  and  (kins  on  which*they 
had  been  written,  and.  w  hich  were  kept  between  two  boards 
or  covers,  but  alfo  from  the  mouths 'of  fuch  as  had  got¬ 
ten  them  by  heart.  From  this  it  is  generally  imagined 
that  Abu  Beer  was  really  the  compiler  of  the,  Koran; 
though,  for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  Mahomet  left 
the  chapters  complete  as  we  now  have, them,  excepting 
Inch  paffages  as  his  fuccell’or  might  add  or  correct 'from 
thofe  who  had  gotten  them  by  heart. 

However,  in  the  30th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Othman  be¬ 
ing  then  caliph,  and  obferving  the  great  difagreement  in 
the  copies  of  the  Koran  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the 
empire,  ordered  a  great  number  of  copies  to  be  tranferi- 
bed  from  that  of  Abu  Beer ;  which  copies  were  afterwards 
difperfed  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the 
old  ones  burnt.  Yet,  though  many  irregularities  were  cor¬ 
rected  by  this  means,  fome  few  various  readings  ftiil  exift. 

With  fo  much  efteem  and  reverence  do  Muffulmans  re¬ 
gard  the  book  of  the  Alcoran,  that  they  dare  notfo  much 
as  touch  it  without  being  firff  waffled,  or  legally  purified; 
to  prevent  which,  an  infeription  is  put  on  the  cover  or 
label,  “  Let  none  touch  but  they  who  are  clean.”  It  is 
read  wdth  great  care  and  refpeft ;  being  never  held  below 
the  girdle.  They  fwear  by  it  ;  take  omens  from  it  on  all 
weighty  occafions ;  carry  it  with  them  to  war;  write  fen- 
tences  of  it  in  their  banners ;  adorn  it  with  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  ffones ;  and  knowingly  fufter  it  not  to  be  in  thepof- 
feffion  of  any  of  a  different  religion.  Some  fay  that  it  is 
puniffiable  even  with  death,  in  a  Chriffian,  to  touch  it; 
others,  that  the  veneration  0:  the  Muffulmans  leads  them 
to  condemn  the  tranflating  it  into  any  other  language  as  a 
profanation :  but  thefe  feem  to  be  aggravations.  The 
Mahometans  have  taken  care  to  have  their  feripture  tranf- 
lated  into  the  Perfian,  the  Javan,  the  Malayan,  and  other 
languages;  though,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  original,  thefe 
verfions  are  generally,  if  not  always,  inteflineated. 

By  the  advocates  of  Mahometanifm,  the  Koran,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  lias  always  been  held  forth  as  the  great- 
eft  of  miracles,  and  equally  fitupgiidous  with  the  aft  of 
raifing  the  dead.  The  miracles  of  Mofqs  and  Jefus,  they 
Gy,  were  tranfient  and  temporary;  but  that  of  the  Koran 
is  permanent  and  perpetual ;  and  therefore  far  furpaffes 
all  the  miraculous  events  of  preceding  ages.  We  will 
not  detraft  from  the  real  merit  of  the  Koran :  we  allow  it 
to  be  generally  elegant,  and  often  fublime :  but  at  the 
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fame  time  we  rejeft  with  difdain  its  arrogant  pretence  to 
any  thing  Supernatural ;  all  the  real  excellence  of  the  work 
being  eafily  referable  to  natural  and  vilible  caufes. 

“  In  the  language  of  Arabia,  a  language  extremely  lov¬ 
ed  and  diligently  cultivated  by  the  people  to  whom  it  Was 
vernacular,  Mahomet  found  advantages  which  were  never 
enjoyed  by  any  former  or  fucceeding  impoftor.  It  re¬ 
quires  not  the*eye  of  a  philofopher  to  di (cover  jn  every 
foil  and  country  a  principle  of  national  pride:  and,  if  we 
look  back  for  many  ages  on  the  hiftory  of  the  Arabians, 
we  (hall  eafily  perceive  that  pride  among  them  invariably 
to  have  confided  in  the  knowledge  and  improvement  of 
their  native  language.  The  Arabic,  which  lias  been  juft- 
ly  efteemed  tiie  mod  copious  of  the  eaftern  tongues  ;  which 
had  exifted  from  the  remo.teft  antiquity;  which  had  been 
einbelliffied  by  numberlefs  poets,  and  refined  by  the  con- 
ftant  exercife  of  the  natives  ;  was  the  mod  fuccelsful  in- 
ftruvnent  which  Mahomet  employed  in  planting  his  new 
religion  among  them.  Admirably  adapted  by  its  unrival¬ 
led  harmony,  and  by  its  endlefs  variety,  to  add  painting  to 
expreilion,  and  to  purine  the  imagination  in  its  unbound¬ 
ed  flight ;  it  became  in  the  hands  of  Mahomet  an  irreliffa- 
ble  charm  to  blind  the  judgment,  and  to  captivate  the 
fancy  of  his  followers. 

“  Of  that  defeription  of  men,  who  firff  compofed  the 
adherents  of  Mahomet,  and  to  whom  the  Koran  wasad- 
drelled,  few,  probably,  were  able  to  pafs  a  very  accurate 
judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the  fentiments,  or  on  the 
beauties  of  the  diftion :  but  all  could  judge  of  tiie  mili¬ 
tary  abilities  of  their  leader  ;  and  in  tiie  midft  of  their  ad¬ 
miration  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  they  would  af- 
cribe  to  his  conipofitions  every  imaginary  beauty  of  infpir- 
ed  language. 

“The  ihepherd  and  the  foldier,  though  awake  to  the 
charms  of  thole  wild  but  beautiful  conipofitions,  in  which 
were  celebrated  their  favourite  occupationsof  loveor  war, 
were  yet  little  able  to  criticile  any  other  works  than  thofe 
which  were  addreffed' to  their  imagination  .or  the  heart. 
To  ubfrraft  reafonings  on  the  attributes  and  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  the  Deity,  to  the  comparative  excellencies  of  ri¬ 
val  religions,  to  the  confiftency  of  any  one  religious  fyf- 
tem  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  the  force  of  its  various  proofs, 
they  were  quite  inattentive.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  work  which  poffeffed  fomething  like  wifdom 
and  confiffence  ;  which  preferibed  the  rules,  and  iiluftrated 
the  duties,  of  life;  and  which  contained  the  principles  of 
3  new  and  comparatively  fublime  theology,  independently 
of  its  real  and  permanent  merit ;  was  likely  to  excite  their 
affoniffiment,  and  to  become  the  ffandard  of  future  com- 
pofition. 

“  In  the  firff  periods  of  the  literature  of  every  country^ 
fomething  of  this  kind  has  happened.  The  fatherof  Gre¬ 
cian  poetry  very  obvioufly  influenced  the  tafte  and  imita¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen.  The  modern  nations  of  Europe 
all  poffefs  fome  original  author,  who,  riling  from  the 
darknefs  of  former  ages,  has  begun  the  career  of  compo- 
(ition,  and  tinftured  with- the  charafter  of  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation  the  ftream  which  has  flowed  through  his  pollerity. 

“  But  the  prophet  of  Arabia  had  in  this  refpeft  advan¬ 
tages  peculiar  to  himfelf.  His  conipofitions  were  not  to 
his  followers  the  works  of  man,  but  the  genuine  language 
of  Heaven,  which  had  fent  him.  They  were  not  confined 
therefore  to  that  admiration  which  is  fo  libeiaily  bellowed 
on  the  earlieft  produftions  of  genius,  or  to  that  fond  at¬ 
tachment  with  which  men  every  where  regard  the  origi¬ 
nal  compofitions  of  their  country  :  but  with  their  admira¬ 
tion  they  blended  their  piety.  To  know  and  to  feel  the 
beauties  of  the  Koran,  was  in  fome  refpeft  to  (hare  in  the 
temper  of  heaven ;  and  he  who  was  moft  affefted  with  ad¬ 
miration  in  the  perufal  of  its  beauties,  feerned  mod  fitly 
the  objeft  of  that  mercy  which,  had  given  it.  to  ignorant 
man.  The  Koran,  therefore,  became  naturally  and  ne- 
ceffarily  the  ffandard  of  tafte.  With  a  language  thus  hal¬ 
lowed  in  their  imaginations,  they  were  too  well  fatisiied, 
either  to  difpute  its  elegance  or  improve  its  ftruftpre.  In 
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fucceeding  ages,  the  additional  fanction  of  antiquity,  or 
prefcription,  was  given  to  tliefe  compofitions  which  their 
fathers  had  admired  :  and,  while  the  belief  of  its  divine 
original  continues,  that  admiration,  which  lias  thus  be¬ 
come  the  teftand  the  duty  of  the  faithful,  can  neither  be 
altered  nor  dimimfhcd. 

“  When  therefore  we  confider  tliefe  peculiar  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  Koran,  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  lurprifed  at  the 
admiration  in  which  it  is  held.  But  if,  defcending  to  a 
more  minute  inveftigation  of  it,  we  conlider  its  perpetual 
inconfiltence  and  abfurdity,  we  fliall  indeed  have  caufe  for 
allonifliment  at  that  weaknefs  of  humanity  which  could 
ever  have  received  fuch  compofitions  as  the  work  ot  the 
Deity. 

“  The  fird:  praife  of  all  the  productions  of  genius  is  in¬ 
vention  ;  that  quality  of  the  mind,  which,  by  the  extent 
and  quicknefs  of  its  views,  is  capable  of  the  larged  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  of  forming  new  combinations  of  objects  the 
mod  dillant  and  unnfual.  But  the  Koran  bears  little  im- 
p  re  Hi  on  of  this  tranfcendent  charaifler.  Its  materials  are 
wholly  borrowed  from  the  Jewifh  and  Chridian  fcriptures, 
from  the  Talmudical  legends  and  apocryphal  gofpels  then 
current  in  the  ead,  and  from  the  traditions  and  fables 
which  abounded  in  Arabia.  The  materials  collected 
from  thefe  feveral  fources  are  here  heaped  together,  with 
perpetual  and  needlefs  repetitions,  without  any  fettled 
principle  or  vilible  connexion. 

“  When  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Mahomet  had  been 
fpent  in  preparatory  meditation  on  the  fydem  he  was  about 
to  edablidi,  its  chapters  were  dealt  out  llowly  and  fepa- 
rately  during  the  long  period  of  twenty-three  years.  Yet 
thus  defective  in  its  ftxucture,  and  no  lefs  exceptionable 
in  its  doff ri nes,  was  the  work  which  Mahomet  delivered 
to  his  followers  as  the  oracles  of  God. 

“  The  mod  prominent  feature  of  the  Koran,  that  point 
of  excellence  in  which  the  partiality  of  its  admirers  has 
ever  delighted  to  view  it,  is  the  fublime  notion  it  general¬ 
ly  imprefles  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  If  its 
author  had  really  derived  thefe  juft  conceptions  from  the 
infpiration  of  that  Being  whom  they  attempt  to  deferibe, 
they  would  not  have  been  furrounded,  as  they  now  are  on 
every  fide,  with  error  and  abfurdity.  But  it  might  eafily 
be  proved,  that  whatever  it  judly  defines  of  the  divine  at¬ 
tributes  was  borrowed  from  our  holy  feripture  ;  which 
even  from  itsfird  promulgation,  but  efpecially  from  the 
completion  of  the  New'  Tedament,  has  extended  the  views 
and  enlightened  the  underdandings  of  mankind  ;  and  thus 
furniflied  them  with  arms,  which  have  too  often  been  in- 
effedtually  turned  againd  itfelf  by  its  ungenerous  enemies. 

“In  this  indance  particularly,  the  copy  is  far  below  the 
great  original,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its  images  and  the 
force  of  its  deferiptions.  Our  holy  fcriptures  are  the  on¬ 
ly  compofitions  that  can  enable  the  dim  fight  of  mortality 
to  penetrate  into  the  invifible  word,  and  to  behold  a 
glimpfe  of  the  Divine  perfeftions.  Accordingly,  when 
they  would  reprefent  to  us  the  happinefs  oi  Heaven,  they 
deferibe  it,  not  by  any  thing  minute  and  particular,  but 
by  fomething  general  and  great  ;  fomething,  that,  with¬ 
out  defcending  to.  any  determinate  objedt,  may  at  once  by 
its  beauty  and  immenfity  excite  our  wifhes  and  elevate  our 
affedtions.  Though  in  the  prophetical  and  evangelical 
writings  the  joys  that  fliall  attend  us  in  a  future  date  are 
often  mentioned  with  ardent  admiration,  they  are  expref- 
fed  rather  by  allufion  than  fimilitude,  rather  by  indefinite 
and  figurative  terms  than  by  any  thing  fixed  and  deter¬ 
minate.  ‘  Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.’  i  Cor.  ii.  9.  What  a 
reverence  and  afionifliment  does  this  pafl’age  excite  in  eve¬ 
ry  hearer  of  tade  and  piety  ?  What  energy,  and  at  the, fame 
time  what  fimplicitv,  in  the  expreflion  ?  How  fublime, 
and  at  the  fame  time  how  obfeure,  is  the  imagery  ? 

“  Different  was  the  conduct  of  Mahomet  in  his  deferip¬ 
tions  of  heaven  and  of  paradife.  Unaflided  by  the  necef- 
fary  influence  of  virtuous  intentions  and  divine  infpiration, 
Vol.  I.  No.  16. 
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he  was  neither  defirous,  nor  indeed  able,  to  exalt  the 
minds  of  men  to  fublime  conceptions,  or  to  rational  ex¬ 
pectations.  By  attempting  to  explain  what  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble,  to  deferibe  what  is  ineffable,  and  to  materialize  what 
in  itfelf  is  fpiritual,  he  abfurdlv  and  impioufly  aimed  to 
fenfualize  the  purity  of  the  Divine  effence.  Thus  he  fa¬ 
bricated  a  fyftem  of  incoherence,  a  religion  of  depravity, 
totally  repugnant  indeed  to  the  nature  of  that  Being,  who, 
as  he  pretended,  was  its  object;  but  therefore  more  like¬ 
ly  to  accord  with  the  appetites  and  conceptions  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  fenfual  age. 

“That  we  may  not  appear  to  exalt  our  Scriptures  thus 
far  above  the  Koran  by  an  unreafonable  preference,  we 
fliall  produce  a  part  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  latter, 
which  is  defervedly  admired  by  the  Mahometans,  who 
wear  it  engraved  on  their  ornaments,  and  recite  it  in  their 
prayers.  ‘God!  there  is  no  God  but  he ;  the  living,  the 
felf-fubfifting :  neither  flumber  nor  deep  feizeth  him  :  to 
him  belongeth  whatfoever  is  in  heaven,  and  on  earth. 
Who  is  he  that  can  intercede  with  him  but  through  his 
good  pleafure !  He  knoweth  that  which  is  pad,  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  His  throne  is  extended  over  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  prefervation  of  both  is  to  him  no  bur¬ 
den.  He  is  the  high,  the  mighty.’  Sale's  Kor.  ii.  p.  30. 
4to  edit. 

“  To  this  defeription  who  can  refufe  the  praife  of  mag¬ 
nificence  ^  Fart  of  that  magnificence,  however,  is  to  be 
referred  to  that  verle  of  the  Pfalmift  whence  it  was  bor¬ 
rowed  :  *  He  that  keepeth  Ifrael,  fliall  neither  (lumber  nor 
fleep.’  Pfalm  exxi.  4.  But,  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
other  pailage  of  the  fame  infpired  Pfalmift,  all  its  boafted 
grandeur  is  at  once  obfeured,  and  loft  in  the  blaze  of  a 
greater  light.  ‘  O  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midft 
of  my  days ;  thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations.  Of 
old  haft  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
heavens  arc  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  fliall  perifti, 
but  thou  (halt  endure;  yea,  all  of  them  fliall  wax  old,  as 
doth  a  garment ;  as  a  vefture  (halt  thou  change  them,  and 
they  fliall  be  changed;  but  thou  art  the  fame,  and  thy 
years  fliall  not  fail.’  The  Koran,  therefore,  upon  a  re^ 
trofpedlive  view  of  thefe  feveral  circumftances,  far  from 
fupporting  its  claim  to  a  lupernatural  work,  finks  below 
the  level  of  many  compofitions  confeffedly  of  human  origi¬ 
nal  ;  and  (lill  lower  does  it  fall  in  our  eftimation,  when 
compared  with  that  pure  and  perfect  pattern  which  we 
juftly  admire  in  the  fcriptures  of  truth.  It  is  therefore 
abundantly  apparent,  that  no  miracle  either  was  exter¬ 
nally  performed  for  the  fupport,  or  is  internally  involved 
in  the  compolition,  of  the  Mahometan  revelation.” 

Alcoran  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  certain  other 
books  full  of  impieties  and  impoftures,  particularly  the 
Alcoran  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  placed  St.  Francis  on  a 
level  with  Jefus  Chrift.  Erafmus  Albertus  expofed  the 
folly  and  abfurdity  of  it,  in  a  publication,  entitled,  The 
Alcoran  of  the  Francifcans,  with  a  preface  by  Martin 
Luther. 

ALCORANISTS,  among  Mahometans,  thofe  who  ad¬ 
here  ftridtly  to  the  letter  or  text  of  the  alcoran,  from  an 
opinion  of  its  ultimate  fufficiency  and  perfedtion.  The 
Perfians  are  generally  Alcoranifts,  as  admitting  the  Alco¬ 
ran  alone  for  their  rule  of  faith.  The  Turks,  Tartars, 
Arabs,  &c.  beiides  the  Alcoran,  admit  a  multitude  of  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  Alcoranifts,  among  Mahometans,  amount 
to  much  the  fame  with  the  textuaries  among  the  Jews. 
The  Alcoranifts  Can  find  nothing  excellent  out  of  the  Al¬ 
coran  ;  are  enemies  of  philofophers,  metaphyficians,  and 
l'choiaftic  writers.  With  them  the  Alcoran  is  every  thing. 

ALCOVE,  f.  [ alcoba ,  Span.]  A  recefs,  or  part  of  a 
chamber,  feparated  by  an  eftrade,  or  partition,  and  other 
correfpondent  ornaments ;  in  which  is  placed  a  bed  of 
date,  and  fometimes  feats  to  entertain  company,: 

Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid, 

And  fiept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade.  Pope. 

ALCUDIA,  a  town  in  Majorca,  of  about  1000  houfes, 
3  T  fituated 
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fmiated  between  two  large  harbours.  Lat.  39.  50.  N.  Ion. 
3-  o*  E. 

ALCUINUS  (Flaccus),  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the  eighth 
century.  He  was  fent  on  an  embaffy  by  OfFa  king  of 
Mercia  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne;  who  contracted  fo 
great  an  efteem  and  friendlhip  for  him,  that  he  earneftly 
foiicited,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon,  him,  to  fettle  in 
his  court,  and  become  his  preceptor  in  the  fciendes.  Al- 
cuinus  accordingly  inftruCted  that  great  prince  in  rhetoric, 
logic,  mathematics,  and  divinity  ;  which  rendered  him 
one  of  his  greateft  favourites.  “  He  was  treated  with  fo 
much  kindnefs  and  familiarity  (fays  a  contemporary  wri¬ 
ter)  by  the  emperor,  that  the  other  courtiers  called  him, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  emperor's  delight Charlemagne 
employed  his  learned  favourite  to  write,  feveral.  books 
againft  the  heretical  opinions  of  Felix  bifhop  of  Urgel  in 
Catalonia,  and  to  defend  the  orthodox  faith  againft  that 
hereliarch,  in  the  council  of  Francfort,  A.  D.  894;  which 
he  performed  fo  the  entire  fatisfaCtion  of  the  emperor  and 
council,  and  even  to  the  conviction  of  Felix  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,,  who  abandoned  their  errors.  The  emperor  con¬ 
sulted  chiefly  with  Alcuinus  on  all  things  relating  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  learning;  and,  by  his  advice,  did  many  great 
things  for  the  advancement  of  both.  An  academy  was 
eftabiifhed  in  the  imperial  palace,  over  which  Alcuinus 
prefided,  and  in  which  the  princes  and  prime  nobility  were 
educated ;  and  other  academies  were  eftablilhed  in  the  chief 
towns  of  Italy  and  France,  at  his  mitigation, .  and  under 
his  infpeCtion.  “  France  (fays  one  of  our  belt  writers  of 
literary  hiftory)  is  indebted  to  Alcuinus  for  all  the  polite 
learning  it  boafted  of  in  that  and  the  following  ages.  The 
tiniverlities  of  Paris,  Tours,  Fulden,  Soilfons,  and  many 
others,  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  increafe;  thofe  of 
whom  he  was  not  the  Superior  and  founder,  being  at  leaft 
enlightened  by  his  doCtrine  and  example,  and  enriched  by 
the  benefits  he  procured  for  them  from  Charlemagne.” 
After  Alcuinus  had  fpent  many  years  in  the  moll  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  greateft  prince  of  his  age,  he  at  length, 
with  great  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  court 
to  his  abbey  of  St.  Martin’s  at  Tours.  He  compofed  ma¬ 
ny  treatifes  on  a  great  variety  of  fubjeCts,  in  a  Style  much 
Superior  in  purity  and  elegance  to  that  of  the  generality  of 
writers  in  the  age  in  which  he  fiourifhed.  He  died  A. 
D.  804.  Iiis  works  were  collected  and  publilhed  by  An¬ 
drew  du  Chel'ne  in  one  volume  folio,  Paris,  1617. 

ALCYON,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of  alcedo.  See 
Alcedo. 

ALCYONIUM,  an  obfolete  name  of  a  fubmarine  plant. 
It  is  alio  ufed  for  a  kind  of  coral,  or  altroites,  frequently 
found  foffile  in  England. 

Alcyonium  Stagnum,  a  lake  in  the  territory  of 
Corinth,  whofe  depth  was  unfathomable,  and  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  difcovered  by  Nero. 

ALCYON1US  (Peter),  a  learned  Italian,  who  flourilh- 
ed  in  the  lixteenth  century.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  wrote  fome  pieces  of  elo¬ 
quence  which  met  with  great  approbation.  The  two  ora¬ 
tions  he  made  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  wherein  he  re- 
prefented  very  Itrongly  the  injustice  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
barbarity  of  his  foldiers,  were  excellent  pieces.  There  is 
alfo  an  oration  aferibed  to  him,  on  the  knights  who  died 
at  the  liege  of  Rhodes. 

ALDBOROUGH,  orALDEBUEGH,  Suffolk,  is  a  fea- 
port  town,  feventy-fix  computed  and  eighty-eight  mea¬ 
sured  miles  from  London,  both  Itrongly  and  pleafantly 
Situated  in  the  valley  of  Slaughden,  having  the  fea  and  an 
extenlive  view  -of  the  German  ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
river  Aid  on  the  weft.  It  is  a  commodious,  harbour  for 
feamenand  filhermen,  upon  which  account  it  is  fully  inha¬ 
bited  by  thefe  fort  of  people.  It  is  a  town  corporate,  go¬ 
verned  by  two  bailiffs,  twelve  capital  burgeffes,  and 
twenty-four  inferior  officers.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament:  it  has  a  market  weekly  on  Saturday,  and  a 
fair  annually  on  thefirft  Tuefday  in  Lent.  It  had  former¬ 
ly  three  ftreets  in  a  row,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length ;  but 
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is  now  reduced  to  two  ftreets  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
fea :  it  is  reckoned  by  the  phyftcians  to  be  one  of  the  molt 
healthy  places  along  the  coaft,  and  as  remarkable  for  lon¬ 
gevity,  being  Subject  to  cooling  and  refrelhing  breezes 
from  the  fea,  on  which  account  a  great  deal  of  company 
refort  to  the  town  in  fummer  for  the  benefit  of  their  health 
and  Sea-bathing,  to  which  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  fpot  in¬ 
vites;  and  is  growing  into  much  repute.  The  (hore  is  al¬ 
fo  much  admired  for  its  evennefs'and  regular  declivity  for 
the  bathing  machines,-  which  are  upon  a  remarkably  fafe 
and  commodious  conftruCtion.  The  hills  at  the  back  of 
the  town  are  likewife  much  efteemed  for  the  pleafant  walks, 
and  for  the  fine  and  beautiful  profpeCts  of  the  furrounding 
country  for  many  miles.  There  are  no  manufactories  ex¬ 
cept  the  drying  of  red  fprats,  which  are  caught  and  dried 
in  great  abundance,  and  exported  to  Holland.  It  is 
equally  famous  for  the  foals  and  lobfters,  which  are  caught 
in  great  quantities,  and  far  furpafs  any  other  for  fine 
flavour.  Fifh  of  all  kinds  are  in  great  plenty,  as  well  as 
every  other  commodity.  Aldborough  is  within  eight 
miles  of  the  once  famous  and  ancient  city  of  Dunwich,  and 
feven  miles  of  Saxmundham,  (being  the  next  poft-town, 
where  coaches  and  ftage-waggons  pals  through  daily ; )  five 
miles  from  tire  borough  of  Oxford;  twelve  miles  from 
Wickham  market ;  eighteen  from  Woodbridge ;  and  twen¬ 
ty-fix  from  Ipfvvich,  (the  county  town.)  E.  long.  1.  32, 
N.  lat.  52.  50. 

Aldborough,  a  market-town  in  the  weft-riding  of 
Yorkfliire,  feated  on  the  river  Oufe,  fifteen  miles  north- 
welt  of  York,  and  200  miles  north  of  London.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  W.  long.  o.  20.  N.  lat.  54. 
15.  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  city,  called  ljufium  Brigan- 
tium  ;  and  feveral  coins  and  monuments  of  the  Saxons  and 
Romans  have  been  difcovered  there. 

ALDEBARAN,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude,  called  inEnglifn  the  bull's  eye ,  as  making  the  eye 
of  the  conftellation  Taurus.  Its  longitude  is  6  deg.  32. 
min.  9  fee.  of  Gemini,  and  its  latitude  5  deg.  29  min.  40 
fee.  fouth. 

ADDERBURY,  Wiltlhire,  two  miles  from  Salifbury, 
on  a  healthy  hill,  near  the  Avon.  A  manufacture  of 
cottons  and  fuftians  is  carried  on  here.  By  a  fire  in  1777, 
200  houfes  were  deftroyed. 

ALDER-TREE,  /.  in  botany.  See  Betula. 

Alder,  (Black,)/,  in  botany.  SeeRHAMNUs. 

ALDERHOLM,  a  pleafant  ifland  of  Sweden,  formed 
by  the  three  arms  of  a  river  running  through  Gentle,  a 
town  of  Nordland,  in  Sweden.  Here  is  a  wharf,  a  repo- 
fitory  for  planks  and  deals,  two  packing-houfes,  a  large 
cnftom-houfe  for  taking  toll  of  the  fiiips,  an  arfenal  for 
cannon,  and  a  granary. 

ALDERLEY,  Gloucefterlhire,  near  Y/otton-Under- 
edge.  On  fome  of  the  hills  here  are  found  foffils,  appa¬ 
rently  petrifactions  of  marine  ftiell. 

Alderley,  Staffordlhire,  near  Seifdon. 

ALDERLIEVEST,  adj.  fiiperl.  [from  aid,  alder,  old, 
elder,  and  lieve ,  dear,  beloved.]  Molt  beloved  ;  which 
has  held  the  longeft  poffeffion  of  the  heart  : 

The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had, 

In  courtly  qompany,  or  at  my  beads, 

With  you,  mine  alder lievejt  fovereign, 

Makes  me  the  bolder.  Skakefpe&re. 

ALDERMAN,/,  [from  aid,  old,  and  In  the 

Britifti  policy,  a  magiftrate  fubordinate  to  the  mayor  of 
a  city  or  town-corporate.  The  number  of  thefe  magif- 
trates  is  not  limited,  but  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  place.  In  London  they  are  twenty-fix-; 
each  having  one  of  the  wards  of  the  city  committed  to  his 
care.  This  office  is  for  life  :  fo  that,  when  one  of  them 
dies,  or  refigns,  a  wardmote  is  called,  who  return  the  per- 
fon  they  have  chofen  to  the  court  of  aldermen ;  which 
court  is  obliged  to  admit  him  to  fupply  the  vacancy.  All 
the  aldermen  are  juftices  of  the  peace,  by  a  charter  of  15 
Geo,  II.  The  aldermenqf  London,  &c.  are  exempted  from 
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ferving  inferior  offices;  nor  fhall  they  be  put  upon  affixes, 
or  ferve  on  juries,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  be  aldermen. 

Alderman,  among  our  Saxon  anceftors,  was  a  degree 
of  nobility,  anfwering  to  earl  or  count  at  prefent. 

Alderman  was  alfo  ufed,  in  the  time  of  king  Edgar, 
for  a  judge  or  juftice.  Thus  we  meet  with  the  titles  of 
Aldermannus  totius  Anglia,  aldermannus  regis,  comitatus,  ci. 
vitatis,  burgiy  cajlclli ,  hundredi five  wapentachii,  et  novemde- 
cimorum.  According  to  Spelman,  the  aldermannus  totius 
Anglice  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  officer  who  was  after¬ 
wards  ftyled  capitalis  jujliciarius  Anglice,  or  chief-juftice  of 
England;  the  aldermannis  regis  feems  to  have  been  an  oc- 
cafional  magiftrate,  anfwering  to  our  jullice  of  affize  ;  and 
the  aldermannus  comitatus ,  a  magiftrate  who  held  a  middle 
rafik  between  what  w  as  afterwards  called  the  carl  and  the 
fheriff-,  he  fat  at  the  trial  of  caufes  with  the  bifhop  :  the 
latter  proceeding  according  to  ecclefiaftical  law,  and  the 
former  declaring  and  expounding  the  common  law  of  the 
land. 

ALDERMASTON,  Berkfhire,  a  pretty  neat  village, 
beautifully  lituated  on  an  eminence  that  overlooks  the  ri¬ 
ver  Kennet.  It  is  three  miles  from  Silchefler,  the  Roman 
ftation,  three  from  Baghurft,  and  eight  from  Reading. 

ALDERNEY,  an  iiland  in  the  Britilh  channel,  fubjeft 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in 
compafs,  and  is  feparated  from  Cape  la  Hogue,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  by  a  narrow  ftreight,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney , 
which  is  a  very  dangerous  palTage  in  ftoriny  weather  when 
the  two  currents  meet ;  otherwife  it  is  fafe,  and  has  depth 
of  water  for  the  largeft  fliips.  Through  this  ftreight  the 
French  feet  made  their  efcape  after  their  defeat  at  La 
Hogtte  in  1692.  It  is  a  healthy  iiland,  has  but  one  church, 
is  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  pafture,  and  is  remarkable  for 
a  fine  breed  of  cow's.  The  inhabitants,  for  their  greater- 
fafety,  live  together  in  a  town  of  the  fame  name.  It  has 
but  one  harbour,  called  Crabby,  which  is  at  a  good  dif- 
tance  from  the  town ;  and  is  only  fit  for  fmall  veffels.  To 
the  weft  lie  the  range  of  rocks  called  the  Cajkets ,  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  to  mariners.  W.  Ion.  2.  17.  N.lat. 49.50. 

ALDHELM  (St.)  bilhop  of  Sherborne,  in  the  timeof 
the  Saxon  heptarchy.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of 
Kenred,  brother  to  Ina,  king  of  the  Welt-Saxons  ;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  William  of  Malmlbury,  his  father  was  no 
more  than  a  dilfant  relation  to  that  king.  Having  received 
the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  the  fchool  at  Malmlbury, 
he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy  for  his  improvement. 
At  his  return  home,  he  lludied  fome  time  under  Adrian 
abbot  of  St.  Auguftin’s  in  Canterbury,  the  moll  learned 
profeffor  of  the  fciences  who  had  ever  been  in  England. 
In  thefe  different  feminaries  he  acquired  a  very  uncommon 
ftock  of  knowledge ;  and  became  famous  for  his  learning, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign  countries.  Fie  was 
the  firlf  Englilhman  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language  both 
in  profe  and  verfe,  and  compofed  a  book  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  his  countrymen  in  the  profody  of  that  language. 
.Befides  this,  he  wrote  feveral  other  treatifes  on  various 
fubjedls;  fome  of  which  are  loll,  and  others  publilhed  by 
Martin  Delrio  and  Canilius.  Venerable  Bede,  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  gives  the  following  character  of  Aldhelm :  “  He  was 
a  man  of  univerfal  erudition,  having  an  elegant  ilyle,  and 
being  wonderfully  well  acquainted  yvith  books,  both  on 
.phiiofophical  and  religious  fubjefts.”  King  Alfred  the 
Great  declared,  that  Aldhelm  was  the  bed  of  all  the  Sax¬ 
on  poets;  and  that  a  favourite  long,  which  was  univer- 
fally  fung  in  his  time,  near  200  years  after  its  author’s 
death,  was  of  his  compolition.  When  he  was  abbot  of 
Malmlbury,  having  a  fine  voice,  and  great  (kill  in  mufic 
as  well  as  poetry  ;  and,  obferving  the  backwardnefs  of  his 
barbarous  countrymen  to  liden  to  grave  indrudlions,  he 
compofed  a  number  of  little  poems,  which  he  fung  tb 
them  after  mafs  in  the  fweeted  manner;  by  which  they 
were  gradually  indrudted  and  civilized.  After  this  ex¬ 
cellent  perfon  had  governed  the  monaltery  of  Malmlbu¬ 
ry,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  about  thirty  years,  he 
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was  made  bilhop  of  Sherborne,  where  he  died  A.  D.  709. 
He  wrote,  1.  De  Olio  Vitiis  Principahbus.  This  treatife  is 
extant  in  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Canifius.  2.  /Enigmatkum 
Verfus  Mille.  This,  with  feveral  other  of  his  poems,  was 
publilhed  by  Martin  Delrio  at  Mentz,  8vo,  1601.  3.  A 

book addrefled  to  a  certain  king  of  Northumberland,  nam¬ 
ed  Alfrid,  on  various  fubjecfs.  4.  De  Vita  Monackorum. 
5.  De  Laude  Sanblonnn.  6.  De  Arithmetica.  7.  De  Aflrolo- 
gia.  8.  A  book  againd  the  midake  of  the  Britons  con¬ 
cerning  the  celebration  of  Eader;  printed  by  Sonius,  1576. 
9.  De  Laude  Vir ginitatis .  Manufcript,  in  Bennet-college, 
Cambridge.  Publilhed  among  Bede’s  Opufcula.  Befides 
many  fonnets,  epidles,  and  homilies,  in  the  Saxon  lan¬ 
guage. 

ALDHUN,  the  fird  bilhop  of  Durham,  fucceeded 
Elflig  in  the  bilhopric  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Idand,  in 
the  year  990.  He  fat  about  fix  years  in  the  fee  of  Lindis¬ 
farne,  during  which  time,  that  idand  being  greatly  expofed 
to  the  incurlions  of  the  Danilh  pirates,  he  refolved  to  re¬ 
move  from  thence  ;  and,  after  wandering  about  fome 
time,  he  at  lad  fettled,  with  his  followers,  at  Dunelm, 
now  called  Durham;  where  he  gave  rife  both  to  the  city 
and  cathedral  church.  This  prelate  educated  King  Ethel- 
red’s  two  fons,  Alfred  and  Edward  ;  and,  when  their  fa¬ 
ther  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  Sw'ane  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  he  conducted  them,  and  queen  Emma,  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  to  duke  Richard,  the  queen’s  brother,  in  1017. 
The  next  year,  the  Englilh  having  received  a  terrible 
overthrow  in  a  battle  with  tiie  Scots,  the  good  bidiop  was 
fo  affedted  with  the  news,  that  he  died  a  few  days  after, 
having  enjoyed  the  prelacy  twenty-nine  years. 

ALDPORT,  an  ancient  name  for  Manchefter.  See 
Manchester. 

ALDRED,  abbot  ‘of  Tavilfock,  was  promoted  to  the 
bilhopric  of  Worcefter  in  the  year  1046.  He  was  fo  much 
in  favour  with  king  Edward,  the  Confeffor,  and  had  fo 
much  power  over  his  mind,  that  he  obliged  him  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  word  of  his  enemies,  particularly  with 
Swane  fon  of  the  earl  Goodwin,  who  had  revolted  againft 
him,  and  came  with  an  army  to  invade  the  kingdom.  Al- 
dred  alfo  reftored  the  union  and  friendlhip  between  king 
Edward  and  Griffin  king  of  Wales.  He  took  afterwards  a 
journey  to  Rome,  and  being  returned'  into  England,  in  the 
year  1054,  he  was  fent  ainbaffador  to  the  emperor  Henry 
II.  lie  ftaid  a  whole  year  in  Germany,  and  was  very  honour¬ 
ably  entertained  by  Hermon  archbilhop  of  Cologne,  from 
whom  he  learned  many  things  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  dif- 
cipline,  which  on  his  return  he  eftablilhed  in  his  own  dio- 
cefe.  In  the  year  1058  he  went  to  Jerufalem,  which  no 
archbilhop  nor  bifhop  of  England  had  ever  done  before. 
Two  years  after  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  Kiniius 
archbilhop  of  York  dying  the  22d  of  December  1060, 
Aldred  was  elected  in  his  dead,  and  thought  fit  to  keep  his 
bilhopric  of  Worcefter  with  the  archbilhopric  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  Aldred  went  foon  after  to  Rome,  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pallium  from  the  pope  :  he  was  attended  by 
Tolton  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Gifo  bifhop  of  Wellsj 
and  Walter  bifhop  of  Hereford.  The  pope  received  Tof- 
ton  very  honourably,  and  made  him  fit  by  him  in  the  fynod 
which  he  held  againtt  the  Simonills.  He  granted  to  Gifo 
and  Walter  their  requelf,  becaufe  they  were  tolerably  well 
learned,  and  not  accufed  of  fimony.  But  Aldred  being  by 
his  anfwers  found  ignorant,  and  guilty  of  fimony,  the  pope 
deprived  him  very  feverely  of  all  honours  and  dignities ; 
fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  without  the  pallium.  On 
his  way  home  he  and  his  three  fellow-travellers  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  fome  robbers,  who  took  from  them  all  that  they 
had.  This  obliged  them  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  the  pop-e 
either  out  of  companion,  or  by  the  threatenings  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  gave  Aldred  the  pallium  ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  refign  his  bilhopric  of  Worcefter.  Howe¬ 
ver,  as  the  archbilhopric  of  York  had  been  almoft  entirely 
ruined  by  the  many  invafions  of  foreigners,  king  Edward 
gave  the  new  archbifnop  leave  to  keep  twelve  villages  or 
.manors  which  belonged  to  the  bilhopric  of  Worcefter. 

Edv,  ard 
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Edward  the  Confeffor  dying  in  1066,  Aldred  crowned 
Harold  his  fucceffor.  He  all'o  crowned  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  after  he  had  made  him  take  the  following  oath: 
“  That  he  would  protect  the  holy  churches  of  God  and 
their  leaders ;  that  he  would  eftablifh  and  obferve  righ¬ 
teous  laws;  that  he  would  entirely  prohibit  and  fupprefs 
all  rapines  and  unjuft  judgments.”  He  was  fo  much  in 
favour  with  the  Conqueror,  that  this  prince  looked  upon 
him  as  a  father;  and,  though  imperious  with  regard  to 
every  body  elf'e,  he  yet  fubmitted  to  obey  this  archbilhop. 
John  Brompton  gives  us  the  following  inftancc  of  the 
king’s  fubmiffion,  which  at  the  fame  time  fliews  the  pre¬ 
late’s  haughtinefs": — It  happened  one. day,  as’the  archbi- 
fhop  was  at  York,  that  the  deputy-governor  or  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant,  going  out  of  the  city  with  a  great  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  met  the  archbifhop’s  fervants,  who  came  to  the  town 
with  feveral. carts  and  horfes  loaded  with  provifions.  The 
governor  afked  them  to  whom  they  belonged  ;  and,  they 
having  anfwered  they  were  Aldred’s  fervants,  the  govern¬ 
or  ordered  that  all  thefe  provifions1  fliould  be  carried  to  the 
king’s  ftore-houfe.  The  archbifhop  fent  immediately 
fome  of  his  clergy  to  the  governor,  commanding  him  to 
deliver  the  provifions,  and  to  make  fat isf action  to  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  and  to  him  the  faint’s  vicar,  for  the  injury  he  had 
done  them  ;  adding,  that,  if  he  refilled  to  comply,  lie  would 
excommunicate  him.  The  governor,  highly  offended, 
ufcd  the  melfengers  very  ill,  and  returned  an  anfwer  as 
haughty  as  the  metfage  was.  Aldred  thereupon  v  ent  to 
London  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  king;  but  in  this 
very  complaint  he  afted  with  his  wonted  infolence ;  for, 
meeting  the  king  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  he  fpoke  to  him  in  thefe  words  :  “  Hearken,  O  Wil¬ 
liam  :  when  thou  waft  but  a  foreigner,  and  God,  to  punifh 
the  fins  of  this  nation,  permitted  thee  to  become' mafter 
of  it,  after  having  fhed  a  great  deal  of  blood,  I  confecra- 
ted  thee,  and  put  the  crown  upon  thy  head  with  bleftings ; 
but  now,  becaufe  thou  haft  deferved  it,  I  pronounce  a  curfe 
over  thee,  inftead  of  a  blefling,  fince  thou  art  become  the 
perfecutor  of  God’s  church,  and  of  his  minifters,  and  haft 
broken  the  promifes  and  the  oaths  which  thou  madeft  to 
me  before  St.  Peter’s  altar.”  The  king,  terrified  at  this 
difeourfe,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  humbly  begged  the 
prelate  to  tell  him  by  what  crime  he  had  deferved  fo  fe- 
vere  a  fentence.  The  noblemen,  who  were  prefent,  were 
enraged  againft  the  archbilhop,  and  loudly  cried  out  he 
deferved  death,  or  at  leaf!  banifhment,  for  having  offer¬ 
ed  fuch  an  injury  to  his  fovereign,  and  they  preffed  him 
with  threatenings  to  raife  the  king  from  the  ground.  But 
the  prelate,  unmoved  at  all  this,  anfwered  calmly,  “  Good 
men,  let  him  lie  there,  for  he  is  not  at  Aldred’s  but  at  St. 
Peter’s  feet ;  he  muff  feel  St.  Peter’s  power,  fince  he  dared 
to  injure  his  vicegerent.”  Having  thus  reproved  the  no¬ 
bles  by  his  epifcopal  authority,  he  vouchfafed  to  take  the 
king  by  the  hand,  and  to  tell  him  the  ground  of  his  com¬ 
plaint.  The  king  humbly  excufed  himfelf,  by  faying  he 
had  been  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  begged  of  the 
noblemen  to  intreat  the  prelate  that  he  might  take  off  the 
curfe  he  had  pronounced,  and  to  change  it  into  a  blefling. 
Aldred  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  favour  the  king  thus 
far;  but  not  without  the  promife  of  feveral  prefents  and 
favours,  and  only. after  the  king  had  granted  him  to  take 
fuch  revenge  on  the  governor  as  lie  thought  fit.  Since 
that  time  (adds  the  hiftorian)  none  of  the  noblemen  ever 
dared  to  offer  Aldred  the  leaf!  injury.  It  may  be  queftion- 
ed  which  was  mod  furprifing  here,  the  archbifliop’s  haugh¬ 
tinefs,  who  dared  to  treat  his  fovereign  in  fo  unbecoming 
a  manner;  or  the  king’s  ftupidity,  who  buffered  fuch  in¬ 
folence  from  a  prieft. — The  Danes  having  made  an  inva- 
fion  in  the  north'of  England  in  the  year  1068,  under  the 
conduct  of  Harold  and  Canute,  the  fons  of  king  Swane, 
Aldred  was  fo  much  affliCled  at  it,  that  he  died  of  grief 
the  nth  of  September  in  the  fame  year,  having  befought 
God  that  he  might  not  fee  the  defolation  of  his  church 
and  country. 

ALDRICH  (Robert),  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  was  born  at 
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Burnham,  in  Buckinghamfliire,  about  the  year  1493,  and 
educated  at  Eaton-fchool ;  from  whence,  in  1507,  he  was 
elected  fcholar  of  King’s-college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
-took  his  degree  in  arts,  and  was  afterwards  proClor  of  the 
univerfity.  In  1525,  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  Eaton- 
fchool,  then  became  fellow  of  that  coliege,  and  finally 
provoft.  In  1529,  he  went  to  Oxford,  where,  being  firft 
incorporated  bachelor  of  divinity,  in  the  following  year  he 
proceeded  dodtor  in  that  faculty.  In  1531,  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Colchefter;  in  1534,  canon  of  Windfor; 
and  the  fame  year,  regiftrary  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 
He  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Carlifle  in  the  year  J537, 
and  died  at  Horncaftle  in  Lincolnfhire  in  1556. 

Aldrich  (Dr.  Henry),  an  eminent  Englilh  divine  and 
philofopher,  born  at  London  in  1647,  was  educated  at 
Weftminfter-fchool  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bufby,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  of  Chriftchurch-college,  Oxford.  He  had  a, great 
Ihare  in  the  controverfy  with  the  papifts  in  the  reign  of 
James.  II.  and  bifhop  Burnet  ranks  him  among  thofe  who 
examined  all  the  points  of  popery  with  a  folidity  of  judg¬ 
ment,  clearnefs  of  argument,  depth  of  learning,  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  writing,  far  beyond  any  who  had  before  that 
time  written  in  our  language.  He  rendered  himfelf  fo 
confpicuous,  that,  at  the  revolution,  when  Maffey  dean  of 
Cliriftcliurch  fled,  his  deanery  was  conferred  on  him.  In 
this  ftation  he  behaved  in  an  exemplary  manner,  aiid  that 
fabric  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  ingenuity :  it  was 
Aldrich  who  defigned  the  beautiful  fquare  called  Peck- 
zuaUr-Quadrangle ,  which  is  efteemed  an  excellent  piece  of 
architecture.  In  imitation  of  his  predeceffor  Dr.  Fell, 
he  publifhed,  yearly,  a  piece  of  fome  ancient  Greek  au¬ 
thor,  as  a  prefent  to  the  ftudents  of  his  houfe.  He  pub- 
li filed  A  Syftem  of  Logic,  with  fome  other  pieces;  and 
the  reviling  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion  was  in¬ 
truded  to  him  and  bifhop  Spratt;  but  it  doth  not  appear 
that  they  made  any  additions,  or  confiderable  alterations, 
in  it,  as  has  been  aflerted  by  Mr.  Oldmixon.  Befides  his 
preferments  above-mentioned,  Dr.  Aldrich  was  alfo  rec¬ 
tor  of  Wem  in  Shropfhire.  He  waschofen  prolocutor  of 
the  convocation  in  1702.  This  worthy  perfon  died  at 
Chriftchurch,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1710,  in  the  fix - 
ty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  As  to  liis  character,  he  was  a 
moft  univerfal  fcholar,  and  had  a  tafte  for  all  forts  of  learn¬ 
ing,  especially  architecture.  His  abilities  alfo  as  a  mufi- 
cian  rank  him,  we  are  told,  among  the  greatest  matters  of 
the  fcience.  He  compofed  many  fervices  for  the  church, 
which  are  well  known;  as  are  alfo  his  anthems,  nearly  to 
the  number  of  twenty.  There  are  two  catches  of  his  ; 
the  one,  “  Hark  the  bonny  Chriftchurch  Bells,”  the  other 
intitled,  “  A  Smoking  Catch,”  to.  be  fung  by  four  men 
fmoking  their  pipes,  which  is  not  more  difficult 'to  fing 
than  diverting  to  hear.  His  love  of  fmoking  was,  it  feems, 
fo  exceflive  as  to  be  an  entertaining  topic  of  difeourfe  in 
the  univerfity. 

ALDROVANDUS  (Ulyffes), •  profeffor  of  philofophy 
and  phyfic  at  Bologna,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was 
a  moft  curious  enquirer  into  natural  hiftory,  and  travelled 
into  the  moft  diftant  countries  on  purpofe  to  inform  him¬ 
felf  of  their  natural  productions.  Minerals,  metals, 
plants,  and  animals,  were  the  objects  of  his.  curious  re- 
fearches  ;  but  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  birds,  and  was 
at  great  expence  to  have  figures  of  them  drawn  from  the 
life.  Aubert  le  Mire  fays,  that  he  gave  a  certain  painter, 
famous  in  that  art,  a  yearly  falary  of  200  crowns,  for  thir¬ 
ty  years  and  upwards;  and  that  he  employed  at  his  own 
expence  Lorenzo  Bennini  and  Cornelius  Swintus,  as  well 
as  the  famous  engravei*  Chriftopher  Coriolanus.  Thefe 
expences  ruined  his  fortune,  and  at  length  reduced  him 
to  the  utmoft  neceffity ;  and  it  is  faid  tliat  he  died  blind  in 
an  hofpital  at  Bologna,  at  a  great  age,  in  1605.  Mr.  Bayle 
obferves,  that  antiquity  does  not  furnifli  us  with  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  defign  fo  extenfive  and  fo  laborious  as  that  of 
Aldrovandtis,  with  regard  to  natural  hiftory  ;  that  Pliny 
has  treated  of  more  kinds  of  fubjefts,  but  only  touches 
lightly  on  them,  whereas  Aldrovandus  has  collected  all  he 
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could  meet  with.  His  compilation,  or  that  compiled  up¬ 
on  his  plan,  confifts  of  thirteen  volumes  in  folio,  feveral 
of  which  were  printed  after  his  death.  He  himfelf  ptib- 
lifhed  his  Ornithology,  or  Hiftory  of  Birds,  in  three  folio 
volumes,  in  1599  ;  and  his  /even  books  of  Infedls,  which 
make  another  volume  of  the  fame  lize.  The  volume  Ol 
Serpents,  three  Of  Quadrupeds,  one  Of  Fifties,  that  Of 
exanguinous  Animals,  the  Hiftory  of  Monfters,  with  the 
Supplement  to  that  of  Animals,  the  Treatife  ot  Metals, 
and  the  Dendrology  or  Hiftory  of  Trees,  were  publiftied 
at  feveral  times  after  his  death,  by  the  care  of  different 
perfons. 

ALDRO VANDA,  f.  [named  after  Aldrovandus,  a 
great  traveller  and  collector.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  pentagvnia  clafs.  The  generic  characters  are 
— Calyx  :  perianthium  five-parted,  ereCt,  equal,  perma¬ 
nent.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  oblong,  acuminate,  length  of 
the  calyx,  permanent.  Stamina:  filaments  length  of  the 
flowers ;  antherse  ilmple.  Piftillum:  germ  globofe,  ftyles 
very  Ihort,  ftigmas  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  aglobofecap- 
fule  with  five  blunt  angles,  five-valved,  one-celled.  Seeds: 
ten,  1'ongiftt,  fixed  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  pericarpium  — 
Ejjential  CharaBcr.  Calyx  five-parted ;  petals  five;  cap- 
lule  five-valved,  one-celled,  ten-feeded. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  aldrovanda  veficulofa, 
which  is  found  in  marfhes  both  in  Italy  and  India. 

ALDUABIS,  a  river  of  Celtic  Gaul,  which  riling  from 
Mount  Jura,  feparating  the  Sequani  from  the  Helvetii, 
and  running  through  Franche  Comte,  environs  almoft  on 
every  fide  the  city  of  Be  fan  yon  ;  and,  running  by  Dole, 
falls  into  the  Saone  near  Chalone.  In  Caefar  it  is  called 
Alduafdubis ;  in  Ptolemy  Dubis;  now  k  Doux. 

ALE,yi  [fa/f,  Sax.]  A  fermented  liquor  obtained  from 
an  infufion  of  malt,  and  differing  from  beer  chiefly  in 
having  a  lefs  proportion  of  hops,  and  by  the  firft  being 
drunk  frefti  or  new,  and  the  other  kept  until  the  gas  fyl- 
veftre  is  deftroyed,  or  incorporated  with  the  liquor,  fo  as 
to  lofe  its  elafticity,  or  at  leaft  a  part  of  it.  See  Brewing. 
This  liquor,  the  natural  fubftitute  of  wine  in  fitch  coun¬ 
tries  as  could  not  produce  the  grape,  was  originally  made 
in  Egypt,  the  firft  planted  kingdom,  on  the  difperiion  from 
the  eaft,  that  was  fuppofed  unable  to  produce  grapes.  And, 
as  the  Noachian  colonies  pierced  further  into  the  weft,  they 
found,  or  thought  they  found,  the  fame  defedt,  and  fup- 
plied  it  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  the  natives  of  Spain, 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  and  the  aborigines  of  Britain, 
all  ufed  an  infufion  of  barley  for  their  ordinary  liquor ; 
and  it  was  called  by  the  various  names  of  cxlia  and  ceria 
in  the  firft  country,  cerevifia  in  the  fecond,  and  curmi  in  the 
laft;  all  literally  importing  only  “  the  ftrong  water.” 

“  All  the  feveral  nations  (fays  Pliny)  who  inhabit  the 
weft  of  Europe,  have  a  liquor  with  which  they  intoxicate 
themfelves,  made  of  corn  and  water.  The  manner  of 
making  this  liquor  is  fomewhat  different  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  other  countries,  and  is  called  by  many  various  names  ; 
but  its  nature  and  properties  are  every  where  the  fame. 
The  people  of  Spain,  in  particular,  brew  this  liquor  fo 
well,  that  it  will  keep  good  a  long  time.  So  exquifite  is 
the  cunning  of  mankind,  in  gratifying  their  vicious  ap¬ 
petites,  that  they  have  thus  invented  a  method  to  make 
water  itfelf  intoxicate.”  The  method  in  which  the  anci¬ 
ent  Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  made  their  ale,  is 
thus  defcribed  by  Ifidorus  and  Orofius: — “The  grain  is 
fteeped  in  water  and  made  to  germinate,  by  which  its  fpi- 
rits  are  excited  and  fet  at  liberty  ;  it  is  then  dried  and 
grinded;  after  which  it  is  infufed  in  a  certain  quantify  of 
water;  which  being  fermented  becomes  a  pleafant,  warm¬ 
ing,  ftrengthening,  and  intoxicating,  liquor.”  This  ale 
was  moll  commonly  made  of  barley;  but  fometimes  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  millet. 

Anciently  the  Welch  and  Scots  had  alfo  two  kinds  of 
ale,  called  common  ale  and Jpiced  ale;  and  their  value  was 
thus  afeertained  by  law  : — “  If  a  farmer  hath  no  mead,  he 
fliall  pay  two  calks  of  fpiced  ale,  or  four  calks  of  common 
ale,  for  one  calk  of  mead.”  By  this  law,  a  calk  of  fpiced 
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ale,  nine  palms  in  height  and  eighteen  in  diameter,  was 
valued  at  a  funt  of  money  equal  in  efficacy  to  7I.  10s.  of 
our  prefent  money ;  and  a  calk  of  common  ale,  of  the  fame 
dimenfions,  at  a  fum  equal  to  3I.  15s.  This  is  a  fufiicient 
proof,  that  even  common  ale  in  this  period  was  an  article 
of  luxury  among  the  Welfti,  which  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  great  and  opulent.  Wine  feemsto  have  been  quite 
unknown  even  to  the  kings  of  Wales,  in  this  period,  as 
it  is  not  fo  much  as  once  mentioned  in  their  laws  ;  though 
Giraldus  Cambrenlis,  who  ttouriftied  about  a  century  af¬ 
ter  the  conqueft,  acquaints  us,  that  there  was  a  vineyard 
in  his  time  at  Maenarper,  near  Pembroke,  in  South  Wales. 

Ale  was  a  favourite  liquor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes,  as  it  had  been  of  their  anceftors  the  ancient  Ger¬ 
mans.  Before  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  drinking  large  and  frequent  draughts  of  ale 
was  one  of  the  chief  felicities  which  thole  heroes  enjoyed 
who  were  admitted  into  the  hall  of  Odin. 

There  are  various  forts  of  ale  known  in  Britain,  parti¬ 
cularly  pale  and  browti.  The  former  is  brewed  from  malt 
flightly  dried,  and  is  efteemed  more  vifeid  than  the  latter, 
which  is  made  from  malt  more  highly  dried  or  roalted. 
Pale  ale  brewed  with  hard  waters,  as  thole  of  fpringsand 
wells,  is  judged  the  moll  wholeiome,  in  regard  the  mine, 
ral  particles  tend  to  prevent  the  cohefions  of  thofe  drawn 
from  the  grain,  and  enable  them  to  pafs  the  proper  fecre-- 
tions  the  better  ;  fofter  waters,  as  thofe  of  rivers  and  rain, 
feem  better  fuited  to  draw  out  the  fubftance  of  high-dried 
malts,  which  retain  many  igneous  particles,  bellabforbed 
in  a  fmooth  vehicle.  In  Staffordftiire,  they  have  a  me¬ 
thod  of  fining  ale  in  a  very  ftiort  time.  Plot  conjectures 
it  to  be  done  by  adding  allum,  or  vinegar,  in  the  working. 

Ale  is  prepared  various  ways,  and  of  various  ingredi¬ 
ents,  as  of  wheat,  rye,  millet,  oats,  barley,  the  berries  of 
the  quick  bean,  Sec.  Some  have  found  that  the  juice  which 
bleeds  from  the  birch  or  fveamore  is  of  great  ufe  on  this 
occafion,  applied  inftead  of  water.  It  makes  one  bufhel 
of  malt  go  as  far  as  four  in  the  common  way.  Some  have 
a  method  of  preparing  ale,  fo  that  it  will  keep,  carried  to 
the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  The  fecret  is,  by  malhing  twice 
with  frefti  malt;  boiling  twice;  and,  after  ftiipping  it, 
putting  to  every  five  gallons  two  new-laid  eggs  whole,  to 
remain  therein.  It  is  faid,  that,  in  a  fortnight’s  time, 
the  ftiells  will  be  diffolved ;  and  the  eggs  become  like 
wind-eggs;  and  that  afterwards  the  white  would  dilap- 
pear,  and  the  yolk  remain  untouched. 

Ale  is  generally  held  to  be  more  diuretic  than  beer,  in 
regard  it  is  fmoother,  more  foftening,  and  relaxing;  fo 
that  where  urine  is  to  be  promoted  by  facilitating  the  paD 
fage,  ale  is  1110ft  likely  to  effect  it. 

Ale  is  flatulent,  and  fo  fometimes  produces  colics,  and 
the  cholera  morbus ;  it  is  acefcent,  but  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  calcareous  difeafes,  as  is  aflerted  by  many.  It  is 
obferved  that  thofe  who  drink  ale  conllantly  are  ftronger 
than  thofe  who  drink  wine,  and  that  thofe  who  do  not 
drink  any  ftrong  liquors  cannot  labour  fo  well  as  thofe  who 
do;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  truth:  men  in 
health  and  accuflomed  to  toil,  but  who  never  drink  any 
ftrong  liquors,  undergo  the  molt  fatigue,  and  live  longer 
than  thofe  who  daily  ufe  them.  Cordials  are  only  delign- 
ed  for  the  infirm,  and  to  fit  the  healthy  for  extraordinary 
exertions  ;  but,  as  they  may  occalionally  enable  the  vi¬ 
gorous  to  execute  great  undertakings,  they  alfo  propor- 
tionably  deftroy  the  power  of  nature,  and  caufe  a  prema¬ 
ture  old  age.  A  conflant  ufe  of  wine,  ale,  &c.  keeps  up 
a  conftant  fever,  in  molt  who  ufe  them  freely,  by  w  hich, 
deftruftion  is  furely  the  confequence,  though  fomewhat 
flower  than  the  general  confefled  poifons.  We  mull  ob- 
ferve  that  by  the  word  beer,  in  common,  is  meant  fmall 
or  table  beer,  ftrong  ale,  or  porter.  The  firft  of  which, 
if  kept  to  a  proper  age,  is  ejteemed  the  bed  beverage  to 
take  with  our  food.  Indeed  they  all  ought  to  be  kept  till 
they  have  loft  great  part  of  their  vifeidity  and  fweetnefs; 
hence  will  they  be  more  readily  digeftible,  and  not  fo  apt 
to  create  difagreable  flatulence  in  the  primte  via:,  nor  lay 
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the  foundation  for  vifceral  obftructions.  However,  they 
are  all  improper  for  delicate  conftitutions,  whofe  digeftive 
powers  are  in  a  ftate  of  debility,  particularly  if  they  are 
new,  or  recently  brewed. 

If  malt-liquor,  of  any  degree  of  (Irength,  is  become 
flat  and  tartifh,  as  it  is  ufed,  it  fhould  be  drawn  out  of  the 
calk  into  a  jug,  in  which  as  many  drachms  of  powdered 
chalk  fhould  be  put  as  there  are  pints  of  liquor;  thus  a 
new  ferment  will  be  raifed,  a  fprightly  take  will  be  re- 
ftored  to  the  liquor,  and  its  acidity  will  be  deftroyed. 
Tart  liquors  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  produce  a  dyfury, 
ftranguary,  or  a  gonorrhoea,  in  which  cafes,  give  the  per- 
fon  complaining  a  fmall  quantity  of  brandy. 

Ale  being  in  fome  countries  cheaper  than  wines,  hath 
occaiioned  it  to  be  medicated  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
wines  fo  treated  ;  and  there  are  two  ways  of  impregnating 
malt-liquors  with  medicinal  fubftances  : — firft,  by  mace¬ 
rating  the  ingredients  in  the  ale,  after  it  is  duly  fermented  ; 
fecondly,  by  adding  them  to  the  liquor  while  it  is  ferment¬ 
ing,  that  by  the  power  of  fermentation  the  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  may  more  fully  be  extradfed ;  nutmeg,  for  inflance, 
one  drachm  of  it  powdered  will  flavour  a  large  vat  of  fer¬ 
menting  ale,  hut,  when  the  fermentation  ceafes,  it  flavours 
but  a  very  fmall  quantity. 

The  confumption  of  ale  in  thefe  kingdoms  is  incredible. 
It  was  computed  thirty  years  ago  at  the  value  of  four  mil¬ 
lions  yearly,  including  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
duties  on  ale  and  beer  make  a  principal  branch  of  the  re¬ 
venue.  They  were  firft  impofed  by  the  12th  of  Car.  II. 
and  have  been  continued  by  feveral  fubfequent  acts  of 
parliament  to  firft  Geo.  III.  which  lays  an  additional  duty 
of  3d.  per  barrel.  In  the  whole,  the  brewer  of  ale  and 
beer  for  fale  lhall  pay  8s.  for  every  barrel  of  either,  above 
6s;  a  barrel ;  and  for  every  barrel  of  6s.  or  under,  the  fum 
of  is.  4d. 

Medicated  A  j,e,  that  wherein  medicinal  herbs  have  been 
infufed,  or  added  during  the  fermentation.  See  Phar¬ 
macy. 

Gill  Ale,  is  that  in  which  the  dried  leaves  of  gill  or 
ground-ivy  have  been  infufed.  It  is  efteemed  abfterfive 
and  vulnerary,  and  confequently  good  in  diforders  of.  the 
bread  and  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera. 

ALEA,  /.  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  in  general  all 
manner  of  games  of  chance;  but,  in  a  more  reftridfted 
lenfe,  was  ufed  for  a  particular  game  played  with  dice  and 
tables,  not  unlike  our  backgammon. 

ALEANDER  (Jerome),  cardinal  and  archbifliop  of 
Brindifi,  was  born  in  1480,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  by  the  oppolition  he 
made  to  Luther;  for,  being  fent  into  Germany  as  the 
pope’s  nuncio  in  1519,  he  acted,  as  occaiion  ferved,  both 
in  the  character  of  ambaflador  and  dodtor ;  and  declaim¬ 
ed  three  hours  together  againft  Luther’s  dodfrine  before 
the  diet  of  Worms,  but  could  not  prevent  that  celebrated 
reformer  from  being  heard  in  that  diet.  He  publilhed  fe¬ 
veral  works,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1543. 

Aleander  (Jerome),  a  learned  man  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  born  in  the  principality  of  Friuli,  of  the  fame 
family  with  the  preceding.  When  he  went  to  Rome,  he 
was  employed  as  fecretary  under  cardinal  Odlavius  Ban- 
dini,  and  dilcharged  this  office  with  great  honour  for  al- 
moft  twenty  years.  He  afterwards,  by  the  perfuafion  of 
Urban  VIII.  who  had  a  great  efteem  for  him,  became  fe¬ 
cretary  to  cardinal  Barberini,  whom  he  accompahied  to 
Rome  when  he  went  there  in  the  charadter  of  legate  a 
latere ,  and  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1631.  He  was  one 
of  the  firft  members  of  the  academy  of  Humourifts,  wrote 
a  learned  Treatife  in  Italian  on  the  Device  of  the  Society, 
and  difplayed  his  genius  on  many  fubjedls. 

ALE-CONNER/i  in  law,  is  an  officer  who  is  appoint¬ 
ed  in  the  court-leet,  fworn  to  look  to  the  affize  and  good- 
nefs  of  ale  and  beer  within  the  precindts  of  the  leet.  There 
arc  alfo  four  ale-conners,  chofen  by  the  liverymen  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  common-hall,  on  Midl'ummer-day, 
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whofe  office  it  is  to  infpedt  the  meafures  ufed  in  public- 
houfes. 

Ale-cost, f.  inbotany.  See Tanacet um. 

AI.ECTO,  one  of  the  Furies,  daughter  of  Acheron 
and  Night ;  or,  as  others  would  have  it,  of  Pluto  and  Pro- 
ferpine. 

ALECTORI  A,y!  a  done  faid  to  be  formed  in  the  gall¬ 
bladders  of  old  cocks,  to  which  the  ancients  aferibed  ma¬ 
ny  fabulous  virtues.  This  is  othervvife  called  aleBorius  la¬ 
pis,  fometimes  aleElorolithos,  in  Englilh  the  cock -Jlone.  The 
more  modern  naturalifts  hold  the  aledtorius  lapis  to  be 
originally  fwallowed  down,  not  generated  in,  the  ftomach 
or  gizzard  of  cocks  and  capons.  It  is  known  that  many 
of  the  fowl-kind  make  a  pradfice  of  fwallowing  pebbles,, 
as  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  the  bufinefs  of  tritura¬ 
tion  and  digeftion. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS,_/l  inbotany.  See  Bartsia, 
Pedicularis,  and  Rhinanthus. 

ALECTRA,_/i  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  an- 
giofpermia  clafs.  The  generic  chara6ters  are. — Calyx: 
perianthium  one-leafed,  two  lipped;  upper  lip  two-cleft, 
lower  three-cleft ;  clefts  ovate,  obtufe,  fhorter  than  the 
tube.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  tubular;  tube  by  degrees 
widened  a  little;  border  expanding,  five-parted;  parts 
broad-lanceolate,  obtufe.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  in- 
ferted  into  the  tube,  filiform,  bearded,  length  of  the  tube; 
two  of  them  are  a  little  ihorter  ;  antherse  twin.  Piftil- 
lum :  germ  ovate;  ftyle  filiform,  length  of  the  filaments; 
ftigma  incurved,  a  little  thicker  than  the  ftyle,  and  of  the 
fame  length,  (Mated  on  both  fides.  Pericarpium:  cap- 
l’ule  ovate,  obtufe,  twin,  fmooth,  two-celled,  two-valved. 
Seeds:  folitary,  ovate. — EJJ'cntial  CharaBer.  Corolla  beil- 
fliaped,  filament  bearded,  capfule  two-celled. 

The  only  fpecies  of  this  genus  is  called  aleftra  Capenfis, 
or  Cape  aledtra.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  ftreaked  with 
purple;  and  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
grafl'y  places  near  rivers,  flowering  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember. 

ALECTRYOMANCY,  or  Alectoromancy,  f 
[aXu-lpi/wv  and  jxeti Ik,  Gr.  ]  Divination  by  a  cock,  of  which 
there  appears  to  have  been  different  fpecies.  But  that  molt 
fpoken  of  by  authors  was  in  the  following  manner: — A 
circle  being  deferibed  on  the  ground,  and  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  portions,  in  each  of  thefe  fpaces  was 
written  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  each  of 
the  letters  was  laid  a  grain  of  wheat ;  after  which,  a  cock 
being  turned  loofe  in  the  circle,  particular  notice  was  ta¬ 
ken  of  it  he  grains  picked  up  by  the  cock,  becaufe  the  let¬ 
ters  under  them,  being  formed  into  a  word,  made  the  an- 
fwer  defired.  It  was  thus,  according  to  Zonaras,  that  Li- 
banius  and  Jamblicus  fought  who  Ihould  fucceed  the  em¬ 
peror  Valens ;  and,  the  cock  eating  the  grains  anfwering  to 
the  fpaces  ©EOA,  feveral  whofe  names  began  with  thofe 
letters,  as  Theodotus,  Theodiftes,  Theodulus,  &c.  were 
put  to  death  ;  which  did  not  hinder,  but  promote,  Theo- 
dofms  to  the  fucceffion.  But  the  ffory,  however  current, 
is  but  ill  fupporied :  it  has  been  called  in  queftion  by  fome, 
and  refuted  by  others,  from  the  filence  of  Marcellinus, 
Socrates,  and  other  hiftorians  of  that  time. 

A-LEE,  adv.  in  the  fea-language,  a  term  only  ufed 
when  the  wind,  eroding  or  flanking  the  line  of  a  (hip’s 
courfe,  prefles  upon  the  marts  and  fails  fo  as  to  make  her 
incline  to  one  fide,  which  is  called  the  lee-fide ;  hence, 
when  the  helm  is  moved  over  to  this  fide,  it  is  faid  to  be 
a-lee,  or  hard  a-lee. 

ALEGAMBE  (Philip),  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  born  at 
Bruffels  in  1592,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  publifhing  a 
Bibliotheque  of  the  writers  of  his  order,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1652. 

ALEGAR,  f.  [from  ale  and  eager,  four.]  Sour  ale  ;  a 
kind  of  acid  made  by  ale,  as  vinegar  by  wine,  which  has 
loft  its  fpirit. 

Aleger,  adj.  [allegre,Fr.a/acris,Lat.'\  Gay;  cheer¬ 
ful ;  fprightly:  a  word  not  now  ufed.— -Coffee,  the  root 

and 
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and  leaf  betle,  and  tobacco,  of  which  the  Turks  are 
great  takers,  do  all  condenfe  the  fpirits,  and  make  them 
ltrong  and  alcger.  Bacon. 

ALEGRETTE,  a  fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alente- 
jo,  on  the  confines  of  Port  Alegre,  on  the  river  Caja, 
which  falls  into  the  Guadina,  a  little  below  Bajadoz,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Spanifh  Eftremadura.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
town,  and  finely  fituated;  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Port 
Alegre,  and  thirty  north  of  Elvas.  Lat.  39.  6.  N.  Ion. 
5.20.W. 

ALEHOOF,/!  in  botany.  See  Glecoma. 

ALE-HOUSE,/  A  houfe  where  ale  is  publicly  fold; 
a  tipling-houfe.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  tavern,  where 
they  fell  wine. — One  would  think  it  ihould  be  noeafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  bring  any  man  of  fenfe  in  love  with  an  ale-houfe\ 
indeed  of  fo  much  fenfe  as  feeing  and  fmelling  amounts 
to  ;  there  being  fuch  Prong  encounters  of  both,  as  would 
quickly  fend  him  packing,  did  not  the  love  of  good  fel- 
lowlhip  reconcile  to  thefe  nuifances.  South. 

Thee  (hall  each  ale-houfc ,  thee  each  gill-houfe,  mourn, 
And  anfw’ring  gin-fhops  fourer  fighs  return.  Pope. 

Ale-houfes  may  be  confidered  in  the  following  refpeCts : 
— -r.  Every  inn  is  not  an  alehoufe,  nor  is  every  alehoufe 
an  inn;  but,  if  an  inn  ufes  common  felling  of  ale,  it  is 
then  alfo  an  alehoufe;  and,  if  an  alehoufe  lodges  and  en¬ 
tertains  travellers,  it  is  alfo  an  inn. 

2.  By  feveral  ftatutes,  licences  to  keep  inns  and  alehou- 
fes  (hall  be  granted  yearly  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  divifion,  on  the  firft  day  of  September,  or 
within  twenty  days  after,  and  at  no  other  time  ;  except  in 
cities  and  towns  corporate.  And  the  perfons  licenfed  (hall 
enter  into  recognizance  to  keep  good  order  and  rule.  And, 
if  any  perfon  (hall  fell  ale  without  licence,  he  (hall  forfeit 
for  the  firfi  offence  40s.  for  the  fecond  offence  4I.  for  the 
third  and  every  other  offence  61.  5  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  And 
by  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13.  feveral  excife-duties  are  impofed 
on  ale  and  beer  brewed  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  a 
fchedule  fet  forth  in  the  aft. 

3.  If  one  who  keeps  a  common  inn  refufes  either  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  traveller  as  a  gueft  into  his  houfe,  or  to  find  him 
victuals  or  lodging,  upon  his  tendering  him  a  reafonable 
price  for  the  fame,  he  is  not  only  liable  to  render  dama¬ 
ges  for  the  injury,  in  an  aCtion  on  the  cafe  at  the  fuit  of 
the  party  grieved,  but  alfo  may  be  indicted  and  fined  at 
the  fuit  of  the  king.  1  Haw.  225. 

4.  An  innkeeper  may  detain  the  perfon  of  the  gued  who 
eats,  or  the  horfe  which  eats,  till  payment.  For  it  would 
be  hard  to  oblige  him  to  fue  for  every  little  debt;  and  a 
greater  hard  (hip,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  find  his 
gueft.  Bac.  Abr.  Inns. — But  an  horfe  committed  to  an  inn¬ 
keeper  may  be  detained  only  for  his  own  meat,  and  not 
for  the  meat  of  the  gueft,  or  of  any  other  horfe.  Alfo 
if  the  innkeeper  or  alehoufe-keeper  (hall  refufe  to  give  in 
the  reckoning  in  particulars,  or  (hall  fell  in  meafures  un- 
fealed,  he  (hall  not  be  permitted  to  detain  for  the  reckon¬ 
ing,  but  (hall  be  left  to  his  aCtion  at  law.  i<i  &  j2  Vv7m.  c. 
15.  In  like  manner,  if  the  innkeeper  gives  credit  to  the 
party  for  that  time,  and  lets  him  go  without  payment,  then 
he  hath  waved  the  benefit  of  the  cuftom,  and  muft  rely  on 
his  other  agreement.  8  Mod.  172.  An  innkeeper  that  de¬ 
tains  a  horfe  for  his  meat  cannot  ufe  him;  becaufe  he  de¬ 
tains  him  as  in  cuftody  of  the  law ;  and,  by  conference, 
the  detention  muft  be  in  the  nature  of  a  diftrefs,  which 
cannot  be  ufed  by  the  diftrainer.  But,  by  cuftom  in  par¬ 
ticular  places,  if  the  horfe  eats  out  his  price,  the  innkeep¬ 
er  may  take  him  as  his  own,  on  the  reafonable  appraife- 
ment  of  feveral  of  his  neighbours;  but  the  innkeeper  has 
no  power  to  fell  the  horfe,  by  the  general  cuftom  of  the 
realm.  Bac.  Abr.  Inns. 

5.  An  innkeeper  (hall  anfwer  for  thofe  things  which  are 
ftolen  within  his  inn,  though  not  fpecially  delivered  to  him 
to  keep;  for  it  (hall  be  intended  to  be  through  his  negli¬ 
gence,  or  occalioned  by  the  default  of  his  fervants.  So  if 
he  puts  a  horfe  to  pafture,  without  the  direction  of  his 
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gueft,  and  the  horfe  is  ftolen,  he  muft  make  fatisfaftion ; 
but  otherwife,  if  with  his  diredtion.  8  Co.  Caley’sca/e. 

6.  A  gueft  in  an  inn,  arifing  in  the  night,  and  carrying 
goods  out  of  his  chamber  into  another  room,  and  from 
thence  to  the  (table,  intending  to  ride  away  with  them,  is 
guilty  of  felony,  although  there  was  no  trefpafs  in  taking 
them,  which  is  generally  required  in  cafes  of  felony. 

Alehouse-keeper,/.  He  that  keeps  ale  publicly  to 
fell. — You  refemble  perfedtly  the  two  alehoufe- keepers  in 
Holland,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  burgomafters  of  the 
town,  and  taxed  one  another’s  bills  alternately.  Swift. 

ALE1US  CAMPUS,  a  plain  in  Cilicia,  on  this  fide  the 
river  Pyramus,  near  the  mountain  Chimera,  famous  for 
Bellerophon’s  wandering  and  periflting  there,  after  being 
throv'n  off  Pegafus ;  which  is  the  reafon  of  the  appellation. 

ALEKNIGHT,/!  A  pot  companion ;  atippler:  aword 
now  out  of  ufe. — The  old  aleknights  of  England  were  well 
.depainted  by  Hanville,  in  the  alehoufe-colours  of  that 
time.  Camden. 

ALEMANIA,  or  Allemania,  anciently  a  name  of 
Germany,  but  not  known  before  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  and  then  ufed  only  for  a  part.  After  the  Marco- 
manni  and  their  allies  had  removed  from  the  Rhine,  a 
rabble,  or  collection  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Gaul,  as 
the  term  Alemanni  denotes,  prompted  either  by  levity  or 
poverty,  occupied  the  Agri,  called  Dccumatcs  by  Tacitus, 
becaufe  they  held  them  on  a  tithe  ;  now  fuppofed  to  be 
the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  Such  appear  to  be  the  fmall 
beginnings  of  Alemania,  which  was  in  aftertimes  greatly 
enlarged  ;  but  (till  it  was  confidered  as  a  diftinCt  part,  for 
Caracalla,  who  conquered  the  Alemanni,  afl’umed  the  fur- 
name  both  of  Alemanicus  and  Germanicus. 

ALEMBDAR,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  who  bears  the  green  ftandard  of  Mahomet,  when 
the  fultan  appears  in  public  on  any  folemn  occafion. 

ALEMBERT  (John  le  Rond  d’),  an  eminent  French 
mathematician  and  philofopher,  and  one  of  the  brighteft 
ornaments  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  perpetual 
fecretary  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  molt  of  the  philofophical  academies  and  focieties  of 
Europe. 

D’Alembert  was  born  at  Paris,  the  16th  of  November, 
1717.  He  derived  his  name  of  John  le  Rond  from  that 
of  the  church  near  which,  after  his  birth,  he  was  expo- 
fed  as  a  foundling.  But  his  father,  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumftance,  liftening  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  duty,  took 
meafures  for  the  proper  education  of  his  child,  and  for 
his  future  fubliftence  in  a  date  of  eafe  and  independence. 
His  mother,  it  is  faid,  was  a  lady  of  rank,  the  celebrated 
Mademoifelle  Tencin,  fifter  to  cardinal  Tencin,  archbi- 
(hop  of  Lyons. 

He  received  his  firft  education  among  the  Janfenifts,  in 
the  College  of  the  Four  Nations,  where  he  gave  early 
figns  of  genius  and  capacity.  In  the  firft  year  of  his  phi¬ 
lofophical  ftudies,  he  compofeda  Commentary  on  the  Epif- 
tle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  The  Janfenifts  confidered 
this  production  as  an  omen,  that  portended  to  the  party 
of  Port-Royal  a  reftoration  to  fome  part  of  their  fonder 
fplendour,  and  hoped  to  find  one  day  in  d’Alembert  a  fe¬ 
cond  Pafcal.  To  render  this  refemblance  more  complete, 
they  engaged  their  pupil  in  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics; 
but  they  foon  perceived  that  his  growing  attachment  to 
this  fcience  was  likely  to  difappoint  the  hopes  they  had- 
formed  with  refpeCt  to  his  future  deftination  ;  they  there¬ 
fore  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  this  line,  but  their 
endeavours  were  fruitlefs. 

On  his  quitting  the  college,  finding  himfelf  alone,  and 
unconnected  in  the  world,  he  fought  an  afylum  in  the 
houfe  of  his  nurfe.  He  hoped  that  his  fortune,  though 
not  ample,  would  enlarge  the  fubliftence,  and  better  the 
condition,  of  her  family,  which  was  the  only  one  he  could 
confider  as  his  own.  It  was  here  therefore  that  he  fixed 
his  refidence,  refolving  to  apply  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
ftudy  of  geometry.  And  here  he  lived,  during  the  fpace 
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the  augmentation  of  his  means  only  by  increaiing  difplays 
of  his  beneficence,  concealing  his  growing  reputation  and 
celebrity  from  thefe  honelf  people,  and  making  their  plain 
and  uncouth  manners  tire  fubjeft  of  good-natured  plea- 
iantry  and  philofophical  obfervation.  His  good  nurfie 
perceived  his  ardent  activity  ;  heard  him  mentioned  as  the 
writer  of  many  books;  but  never  took  it  into  her  head 
that  he  was  a  great  man,  and  rather  beheld  Him  with  a 
kind  of  companion.  “  You  will  never  (faid  flie  to  him 
one  day)  be  any  thing  but  a  philofopher — and  what  is  a 
philofopher  ?— a  fool,  who  toils  and  plagues  himfelf  all 
liis  life,  that  people  may  talk  of  him  when  he  is  dead.” 

As  d’Alembert’s  fortune  did  not  far  exceed  the  demands 
of  neceffity,  his  friends  advifed  him  to  think  of  fome  pro- 
felfion  that  might  enable  him  to  encreafe  it.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  turned  his  views  to  the  law,  and  took  his  degrees  in 
that  faculty;  but  foon  after,  abandoning  this  line,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine.  Geometry  how¬ 
ever  was  always  drawing  him  back  to  his  former  purluits, 
lb  that,  after  many  ineffectual  druggies  to  refid  its  attrac¬ 
tions,  he  renounced  all  views  of  a  lucrative  profeflion,  and 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  mathematics  and  poverty. 

In  the  year  1741  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;  for  which  diftinguifhed  literary 
promotion,  at  fo  early  an  age  as  twenty-four,  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  by  correfting  the  errors  of  a  celebrated 
work  (the  Analyfe  Demontree  of  Reyneau),  which  was 
edeemed  cladical  in  France  in  the  line  of  analytics.  He 
afterwards  fet  himfelf  to  examine  with  clofe  attention  and 
adiduity,  what  mud  be  the  motion  and  path  of  a  body, 
which  paffes  from  one  fluid  into  another  denfer  fluid,  in  a 
direction  oblique  to  the  furface  between  the  two  fluids. 
Every  one  knows  the  phenomenon  which  happens  in  this 
cafe,  and  amufes  children,  under  the  denomination  of 
ducks  and  drakes ;  but  it  was  d’Alembert  who  firfl  explain¬ 
ed  it. in  a  fatisfadtory  and  philofophical  manner. 

Two  years  after  his  election  to  a  place  in  the  academy, 
he  publifhed  his  Treatife  on  Dynamics.  The  new  princi¬ 
ple  developed  in  this  treatil'e,  confided  in  edablilhing  an 
equality,  at  each  inflant,  between  the  changes  that  the 
motion  of  a  body  has  undergone,  and  the  forces  or  pow¬ 
ers  which  have  been  employed  to  produce  them;  or,  to 
exprefs  the  fame  thing  otherwife,  in  feparating  into  two 
parts  the  adtion  of  the  moving  powers,  and  confidering  the 
ene  as  producing  alone  the  motion  of  the  body  in -the  fe- 
cond  inflant,  and  the  other  as  employed  to  defiroy  that 
which  it  had  in  the  firfl. 

So  early  as  the  year  1744,  d’Alembert  had  applied  this 
principle  to  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium,  and  the  motion 
of  fluids;  and  all  the  problems  before  refolved  in  phy- 
fics  became  in  fome  meafure  its  corollaries.  The  difco- 
very  of  this  new  principle  was  followed  by  that  of  a  new 
calculus,  the  firfl  effiiys  of  which  were  publifhed  in  a  Dif- 
courfe  on  the  General  Theory  of  the  Winds,  to  which  the 
prize-medal  was  adjudged  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in 
the  year  1746,  which  proved  a  new  and  brilliant  addition 
to  the  fame  of  d’Alembert.  This  new  calculus  of  Partial 
Differences  he  applied,  the  year  following,  to  the  problem 
of  vibrating  chords,  the  refolution  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  theory  of  the  ofcillations  of  the  air  and  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  found,  had  been  but  imperfectly  given  by  the 
mathematicians  who  preceded  him;  and  thefe  were  his 
mafters  or  his  rivals. 

In  the  year  1749  he  furnifhed  a  method  of  applying  his 
principle  to  the  motion  of  any  body  of  a  given  figure. 
He  alio  refolved  the  problem  qf  the  preceflion  of  the 
equinoxes;  determining  its  quantity,  and  explaining  the 
phenomenon  of  the  nutation  of  the  terreflrial  axis  difco- 
vered  by  Dr.  Bradley. 

In  1752,  d’Alembert  publifhed  a  Treatife  on  the  Refift- 
ance  of  Fluids,  to  which  he  gave  the  modeft  title  of  an 
ejay ;  though  it  contains  a  multitude  of  original  ideas  and 
new  obfervations.  About  the  fame  time  lie  publifhed,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  Refearches  con¬ 
cerning  the  Integral  Calculus,  which  is  greatly  indebted 
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to  him  for  the  rapid  progrefs  it  has  made  in  the  prefent 
century. 

While  the  ftudies  of  d’Alembert  were  confined  to  mere 
mathematics,  he  was  little  known  or  celebrated  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country.  His  connections  were  limited  to  a  f'mall  fo- 
ciety  of  feleCt  friends.  But  his  chearful  converfation, 
his  fmart  and  lively  (allies,  a  happy  knack  at  telling  a  (lo¬ 
ry,  a  lingular  mixture  of  malice  of  fpeech  with  goodnefs 
of  heart,  and  of  delicacy  of  wit  with  fimplicity  of  man¬ 
ners,  rendering  him  a  pleafing  and  interefling  companion, 
his  company  began  to  be  much  fought  after  in  the  fafhion- 
able  circles.  His  reputation  at  length  made  its  way  to  the 
throne,  and  rendered  him  the  objeCt  of  royal  attention 
and  beneficence.  The  confequence  was  a  penfion  from 
government,  which  he  owed  to  the  friendfhip  of  count 
d’Argenfon. 

But  the  tranquillity  of  d’Alembert  was  abated  when 
his  fame  grew  more  extenfive,  and  when  it  was  known  be¬ 
yond  the  circle  of  his  friends,  that  a  fine  and  enlightened 
tafte  for  literature  and  philofophy  accompanied  his  ma¬ 
thematical  genius.  Our  author’s  eulogid  afcribes  to  envy, 
detraction,  &c.  all  the  oppofition  and  cenftire  that  d’Alem¬ 
bert  met  with  on  account  of  the  famous  Encyclopedic,  or 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  conjunction  with  Di¬ 
derot.  None  furely  will  refit fe  the  well-deferved  tribute 
of  applaufe  to  the  eminent  difplays  of  genius,  judgment, 
and  true  literary  tafte,  with  which  d’Alembert  has  enrich¬ 
ed  that  great  work.  Among  others,  the  preliminary  dif- 
courfe  he  has  prefixed  to  it,  concerning  the  rite,  progrefs, 
connections,  and  affinities,  of  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  capital  productions 
the  philofophy  of  the  age  can  boatt  of. 

Some  time  after  this,  d’Alembert  publiflied  his  Philo¬ 
fophical,  Hiftorical,  and  Philological,  Mifcellanies.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  the  Memoirs  of  Chriftina  queen  of 
Sweden  ;  in  which  d’Alembert  ftiewed  that  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  was  bold 
enough  to  aflert  them.  His  Eflay  on  the  Intercourfe  of 
Men  of  Letters,  with  Perfons  high  in  Rank  and  Office, 
wounded  the  former  to  the  quick,  as  it  expofed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public  the  ignominy  of  thofe  fervile  chains,  which 
they  feared  to  (hake  oft',  or  were  proud  to  wear.  A  lady 
of  the  court  hearing  one  dav  the  author  accufed  of  hav¬ 
ing  exaggerated  the  defpotifm  of  the  great,  and  the  fub- 
million  they  require,  anlwered  llily,  “If  he  had  confult- 
ed  me,  I  would  have  told  him  ftill  more  of  the  matter.” 

D’Alembert  gave  elegant  fpecimens  of  his  literary  abi¬ 
lities  in  his  tranflations  of  fome  feledt  pieces  of  Tacitus. 
But  thefe  occupations  did  not  divert  him  from  his  mathe¬ 
matical  ftudies;  for  about  the  fame  time  he  enriched  the 
Encyclopedic  with  a  multitude  of  excellent  articles  in, 
that  line,  and  compofed  his  Refearches  on  feveral  Impor¬ 
tant  Points  of  the  Syftem  of  the  World,  in  which  he  car¬ 
ried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  the  folution  of  the 
problem  concerning  the  perturbations  of  the  planets,  that 
had  feveral  years  before  been  prefented  to  the  academy. 
In  1759  he  publiflied  his  Elements  of  Philofophy:  a  work 
much  extolled  as  remarkable  for  its  precifion  and  perfpi- 
cuity. 

The  refentment  that  was  kindled  (and  the  difputes  that 
followed  it)  by  the  article  Geneva,  inferted  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopedic,  are  well  known.  D’Alembert  did  not  leave' 
this  field  of  controverfy  with  flying  colours.  Voltaire 
was  an  auxiliary  in  the  conteft ;  but  as  he  had  no  reputa¬ 
tion  to  lol’e,  in  point  of  candour  and  decency  ;  and  as  he 
weakened  the  blows  of  his  enemies,  by  throwing  both 
them  and  the  fpedtators  into  fits  of  laughter  ;  the  ifliie  of 
the  war  gave  him  little  uneafinefs.  It  fell  more  heavily  on 
d’Alembert;  and  expofed  him,  even  at  home,  to  much* 
contradiction  and  oppofition. 

It  was  on  this  occalion  that  the  late  king  of  Pruffia  of¬ 
fered  him  an  honourable  afylum  at  his  court,  and  the- 
office  of  prefident  of  his  academy;  and  the  king  was  not 
offended  at  d’Alembert’s  refufal  of  thefe  diftindtions,  but 
cultivated  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  him  during  the  reft 
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of  his  life.  He  had  refilled,  fome  time  before  this,  a 
propofal  made  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffla  to  entruft  him 
with  the  education  of  the  Grand  Duke  ; — a  propofal  ac¬ 
companied  with  all  the  flattering  offers  that  could  tempt  a 
man,  ambitious  of  titles,  or  defirous  of  making  an  ample 
fortune:  but  the  objefts  of  his  ambition  were  tranquillity 
and  ftudy. 

In  the  year  1765,  be  publifhed  his  DiflTertation  on  the 
Deftrufition  of  the  Jefuits.  This  piece  drew  upon  him  a 
fwarm  of  adverfaries,  who  only  confirmed  the  merit  and 
credit  of  his  work,  by  their  manner  of  attacking  it. 

Befide  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  nine 
volumes  of  memoirs  and  treatifes,  under  the  title  of  Opuf- 
cules ;  in  which  he  has  refolved  a  multitude  of  problems 
relating  to  aftronorny,  mathematics,  and  natural  philofo- 
phy ;  of  which  his  panegyrift,  Condorcet,  gives  a  parti¬ 
cular  account,  more  efpecially  of  thofe  which  exhibit  new 
fubjefts,  or  new  methods  of  inyeftigation.  He  publifhed 
alfo  Elements  of  Mulic;  and  rendered,  at  length,  the 
fyflein  of  Rameau  intelligible;  but  he  did  not  think  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  fonorousbody  fufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  rules  of  that  art. 

In  the  year  1772  he  was  chofen  fecretary  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  formed,  foon  after  this  pre¬ 
ferment,  the  deflgn  of  writing  the  lives  of  all  the  decea- 
fed  academicians,  from  1700  to  1772  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years  he  executed  this  delign,  by  compofing  ieventy 
eulogies. 

D’Alembert  died  on  the  29th  of  October,  1783,  being 
nearly  fixty-fix  years  of  age.  In  his  moral  character  there 
were  many  amiable  lines  of  candour,  modefty,  difintereft- 
ednefs,  and  beneficence;  which  are  defcribed,  with  a  dif- 
ftifive  detail,  in  his  eulogium,  bv  Condorcet,  in  the  Hift. 
de  l’Acad.  Royale  des  Sciences,  1783. 

As  it  may  be  curious  and  ufeful  to  have  in,  one  view  an 
entire  lift  of  d’Alembert’s  writings,  we  fliall  here  infert  a 
catalogue  of  them,  from  Rozier’s  Nouvelle  Table  des  Arti¬ 
cles  contenus  dans  les  Volumes  de  l' Academic  Royale  des  Sciences 
de  Paris,  &c.  as  follows: — Traite  de  Dynamiqne,  in  4to, 
Paris,  1743;  the  fecond  edition  in  1758.  Traits  de  l’E- 
quilibre  et  du  Mouvement  des  Fluides:  Paris,  1744,  and 
the  fecond  edition  in  1770.  Reflexions  fur  la  Cauie  Ge¬ 
nerate  des  Vents ;  which  gained  the'prize  at  Berlin  in  1 746, 
and  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1747,  in  4:0.  Recife  relies  fur 
la  Preceftion  des  Equinoxes,  et  fur  la  Nutation  de  l’Axe 
de  la  Terre  dans  le  SyftSme  Newtonien:  Paris,  1749,  in 
4to.  EiTais  d’une  Nouvelle  Theorie  du  Mouvement  des 
Fluides:  Paris,  1752,  in  4to.  Recherches  fur  differens 
Points  Importans  du  Syfteme  du  Monde:  Paris,  1754  and 
1756,  three  vol.  in  4to.  Elemens  de  Philofophie  :  1759. 
Opufcules  Mathematiques,  011  Memoires  fur  differens  Su- 
jets  de  G^ometrie,  deMechaniques,  d’Qptiqu'es,  &c  d’Aftro- 
norflie  :  Paris,  9  vol.  in  4to.  1761  to  1773.  Etemens  de 
Mufique,  titeorique  &  pratique,  fuivant  les  Principes  de 
M.  Rameau,  eclaires,  d£velopp<i;s,  &  limplifids :  1  vol.  in 
Svo.  d  Lyon.  De  la  Definition  des  Jefuites :  1765. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pieces  by  d’Alembert,  viz.— Precis  de  Dynamiqne, 
J743,  Hift.  164.  Precis  de  l’Equi]ilSre  &  du  Mouvement 
des  fluides,  1744,  Hift.  55.  Mdthode  gd  iterate  pour  de¬ 
terminer  les  Orbites  &  les  Mouvementsde  toutes  les  Pla- 
netes,  en  ayant  egard  &  ieur  aiftion  mutuelle,  1743,  p.  363. 
Precis  des  Reflections  fur  la  Caufe  Generate  des  Vents, 
1750,  Hift.  41.  Precis  des  Recherches  fur  !a  Preceftion 
des  Equinoxes,  et  fur  la  Nutation  de  PAxe  de  la  Terre 
dans  le  Syfteme  Newtonien,  1730,  Hift.  134.  Eftai  d’une 
Nouvelle  Theorie  fur  la  Rdiiftance  des  Fluides,  1732,  Hift. 

1 16.  Precis  des  EfTais  d’une  Nouvelle  Theorie  de  la  R 6- 
fiftancc  des  Fluides,  1733,  Hift.  289.  Precis  des  Recher¬ 
ches  fur  les  differens  Points  importans  du  Syftdme  du 
Monde,  1734,  Hift.  123.  Recherches  fur  la  Preceftion  des 
Equinoxes,  et  fur  la  Nutation  de  l’Axe  de  la  Terre,  dans 
l'Hypothefe  dela  DilTimilitudedes  Meridiens,  1734,  P*  413. 
Hift.  116.  Reponfe  a  un  Article  du  Memoire  de  M.  i’  Ab¬ 
be  de  la  Cailie,  fur  la  Theorie  du  Soleil,  1737,  p.  143, 
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Hift.  h  r S .  Addition  &  ce  Memoire,  1737,  p.  367,  Hift. 
118.  Precis  des  Opufcules  Mathematiques,  1761,  Hift.  86- 
Precis  du  troifieme  volume  des  Opufcules  Mathematiques, 
1764,  Hift.  92.  Nouvelles  Recherches  fur  les  Verres  Op- 
tiques,  pour  fervir  de  fuite  a  la  theorie  qui  cn  a  ete  don- 
nee  dans  le  troifieme  volume  des  Opufcules  Mathematiques : 
Premier  memoire,  1764,  p.75,  Hift.  173.  Nouvelles  Re¬ 
cherches  fur  les  Verres  Optiques,  pour  fervir  de  fuite  a  la 
theorie  qui  en  a  ete  donnee  dans  le  troifieme  volume  des 
Opufcules  Mathematiques  :  Second  memoire,  1763,  p.  33. 
Oblervations  fur  les  Lunettes  Achromatiques,  1765,  p. 
33,  Hift.  1 19.  Suite  des  Recherches  fur  les  Verres  Op¬ 
tiques  :  Troifieme  memoire,  1767,  p.  43.  Hift.  133.  Re¬ 
cherches  fur  le  Calcul  Integral,  1767,  p.573.  Accident 
arrive  par  l’Explofion  d’une  Meule  d ’E  moil  leu  r,  1768, 
Hift.  31.  Precis  des  Opufcules  de  Mathematiques,  qua- 
trieme  &  cinqueme  volumes:  Leur  Analyfe,  1768,  Hift. 
83.  Recherches  fur  les  Mouvements  de  l’Axe  d’une  Pla- 
nete  quelconque  dans  l’Hypothefe  de  la  Diflimilitude  des 
Meridienes,  1768,  p.  1,  Hift.  93.  Suite  des  Recherches 
furies  Mouvemens,  &c.  1768,  p-332,  Hift. 95.  Recher¬ 
ches  fur  le  Calcul  Integral,  1769,  p.  73.  Memoire  fur  les 
Principes  de  la  Mech.  1769,  p.  278. 

And  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  are  the 
following  pieces  by  our  author,  viz. — Recherches  fur  le 
Calcul  Integral,  premiere  partie,  1746.  Solution  de 
quelques  Problemes  a’  Aftronomie,  1747.  Recherches  fur 
la  Courbe  que  forme  une  Corde  Tendue,  mife'en  Vibra¬ 
tion,  1747.  Suite  des  Recherches  fur  le  Calcul  Integral, 
1748.  Lettre  a  M.  de  Maupertuis,  1749.  Addition  aux 
Recherches  fur  la  Courbe  que  ferine  une  Corde  Tendue 
mile  en  Virbration,  1730.  Addition  aux  Recherches  fur 
le  Calcul  Integral,  1730.  Lettre  d  M.  le  Profefteur  For- 
mev,  1735.  Extr.  de  differ.  Lettres  a  M.  de  la  Grange, 
1763.  Sur  les  Tautochrones,  1765.  Extr.  de  differens 
Lettres  a  M.  de  la  Grange,  1769. 

Alfo  in  the  Memoirs  of  Turin  are — Difi'erentes  Let¬ 
tres  a  M.  dela  Grange,  en  1764  &  1763,  tom.  3  of  thefe 
memoirs.  Recherches  fur  differens  Sujets  de  Math,  t.4, 

ALEMBIC,  J'.  [from  the  Arabic  particle  al,  and  cvtLL, 
from  1,  for  ava'<=  ow,  to  afeend.  Seneca  calls  it  in 

the  Latin  language  miliar i urn ,  alembic,  “  moor’s  head.”  It 
is  aifo  named  cabe'da,  capital  am .]  A  copper  cap  tinned  in 
the  infide,  made  like  a  head,  in  which  the  pipe,  before 
worms  were  contrived,  which  paffes  through  a  tub  of  cold 
water,  is  fixed  to  receive  the  vapour  from  the  heated  cu¬ 
curbit  or  body,  to  convey  it  to  the  receiver.  Before  re¬ 
torts  were  ufgd  l'o  commonly,  the  matter  diltilled  was  put 
into  a  veliel  called  a  body,  with  a  head  placed  on  it  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  vapour,  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  a  canal, 
called  the  roftrum  or  beak,  to  flm  receiver;  this  head  is 
properly  the  alembic,  and  is  calle'd^a/emi/eas  rofiratus,  i.  e. 
the  beaked  alembic,  to  diftin'guifh  it  from  alernkicuf  arcus, 
or  blind  alembic,  which  is  without  a  canal,  as  it  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  dry  fubftances  that  are  fublimed  into  it.  The  ftill- 
head  is  properly  an  alembic ;  the  body  of  the  alembic  was 
placed  over  a  fire  or  in  hot  water. 

ALEMBROTH,  f.  in  the  writings  of  the  alchemifts,  a 
word  ufed  for  a  fort  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  had  the 
power  of  the  famous  alkaheft,  in  diilblving  bodies,  open¬ 
ing  the  pores  of  moil  or  all  known  fubftances,  and  thence, 
as  well  as  by  deftroying  fulphurs,  promoting  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  metals  from  their  ores.  .It  is  alfo  ufed  fora  com¬ 
pound  of  corrofive  mercury  and  fal  ammoniac.  See  Che¬ 
mistry. 

ALEMOUTH,  Northumberland,  is  a  fmall  fea-port 
town,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alne,  five  miles 
eaft  from  Alnwick,  and  fix  miles  north  from  Warkworth. 

It  lias  no  market  or  fair  ;  notwithftanding  large  quantities 
of  corn  kre  annually  (hipped  from  hence.  This  was  one 
of  the  forfeited  eftates  of  Henry  earl  of  Northumberland, 
which  Henry  IV.  fettled  on  his  brother  the  duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  for  the  better  fupport  of  his  dignity  as .  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland.  Human  bones  of  an  uncommon  mag¬ 
nitude  having  been  feveral  times  dug  up  on  the  lhore  of 
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the  river,  near  thiis  town,  has  given  rife  '4o  a  traditional 
ft cry,  that  a  race  of  giants  formerly  refidedhere,  and  that 
thefe  where  feme  of  their  imperfedt  remains.  In  queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  the  French  took  poflehion  of  this  town, 
and  fortified  itp  as  it  was  the  firft  port  they  could  fafely 
land  their  fupplies  at  for  the  queen  mother.  It  affords  a 
fafe  harbour  for  ii filing  vefiels,  and  abounds  with  excel¬ 
lent  fifh. ' 

ALENCON,  a  large  handfome  town  of  France,  in  Low¬ 
er  Normandy,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  fu-rrounded 
with  good  walls,  and  flanked  with  towers.  The  caftle  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  confequence,  and  has  held  out 
long  lieges.  It  lias  but  one  pari  fit -church,  which  has  a 
bold  and  noble  front.  Among  the  nunneries,  that  of  St. 
Clair  is  moll  remarkable.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sarte, 
in  a  vail  open  plain,  which  produces  ail  forts  of  corn  and 
fruit.  Near  it  there  are  quarries  of  (tone  fit  for  building, 
wherein  are  found  a  fort  like  Briftol  ftones.  The  linen 
made  at  Alenpon  is  very  good,  and  fells  at  Paris.  It  is 
twenty  miies  north  of  Mans,  fixty-three  fouth-by-weft  of 
Rouen,  and  eighty-eight  fouth- weft  of  Paris.  Lon.  o.  10. 
lat.  48 .  25.  N. 

ALENGTH,  adv.  [from  a  for  at,  and  length.']  At  full 
length;  along ;  liretched  along  the  ground. 

ALENiO,  (Julius),  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Brefciain  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice.  He  travelled  into  the  eaftern  countries, 
and  arrived  at  Maca  in  1610,  where  he  taught  mathema¬ 
tics.  From  thence,  he  went  to  the  empire  of  China, 
where  he  continued  to  propagate  the  Chriftian  religion  for 
thirty-fix  years.  He  was  the  firft  who  planted  the  faith  in 
the  province  of  Xa-nfi,  find  lie  built  feveral  churches  in 
the  province  of  Fokien.  He  died  in  Auguft  1649,  leaving 
behind  him  the  following  works,  in  the  Chinefe  language  : 

■ — 1.  The  Life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  eight  volumes.  2.  The 
Incarnation  of  Jefus  Chrift.  3.  Of  tire  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mafs.  4.  The  Sacrament  of  Penitence.  5.  TheOriginal 
of  the  World..  6.  Proof  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  Deity.  7. 
Dialogues.  8.  The  Dialogue  of  St.  Bernard  betwixt  the 
Soul  and  Body,  in  Chinele  Verfe.  9.  A  Treatife  on  the 
Sciences  of  Europe.  10.  Practical  Geometry,  in  four 
books.  1 1 .  The  Life  of  P.  Matthew  Ricci.  12.  The  Life 
of  Dr.  Michael  Yam,  a  Chinefe  Convert.  13.  The  Thea¬ 
tre  of  the  World,  or  Cofnrography. 

ALENTEJO,  a  province  of  Portugal,  between  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  Tajo  and  Guadiana:  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  inhabitants  laborious  and  induftrious.  The  principal 
town  is  Ebora. 

ALEPPO,  or  Ha  l  ab,  the  capital  of  the  Pachalic,  and 
of  all  Syria,  and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  pacha,  is 
fituated  in  the  vaft  plain  which  extends  from  the  Orontes 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  which  towards  the  fouth  terminates, 
in  the  defert.  It  is  built  on  eight  hills  or  eminences,  on 
the  higheftof  which  the  caftle  is  credited,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ancient  Beraea.  This  mount  is  of  a  conic  form, 
and  feems  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  raifed  with  the  earth 
thrown  up  out  of  a  deep  broad  ditch  which  furrounds  it. 
The  fuburbs  to  the  north-north-eaft  are  next  in  height  to 
this,  and  thole  to  the  weft-fouth -weft  are  much  lower  than 
the  parts  adjacent,  and  than  any  other  part  of  the  city. 
The  houfes  are  large  and  commodious,  having  terraces  on 
their  tops,  and  generally  lk\V- lights  in  form  of  a  dome  to 
let  the  light  into  the  rooms,  which  from  their  loftmefs,  the 
gildingon  the  window-fhutters,  cupboard-doors,  &c.  have 
at  firft  entrance  a  very  grand  and  agreeable  effeft.  They 
are  all  fo  equal  in  height,  that  there  are  feldoin  any  fteps 
to  afeend  or  defeend  in  going  from  one  houfe  to  another  ; 
while  feveral  large  vaulted  ftreets  increafe  the  facility  of 
communication,  by  affording  a  paffage  to  every  part  of 
the  city  free  from  the  embarraffment  of  the  open  ftreets. 
They  are  carefully  paved;  have  gutters  and. a  foot-pave¬ 
ment  on  each  fide  ;  and  the  middle  of  the  ftreet  is  laid  with 
brick,  the  fmall  end  upwards,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
horfes.  There  is  alfo  a  cleanlinefs  obferved  here  un¬ 
known  to  the  other  cities  of  Turkey,  and  -which  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  the  trouble  of  our  fcavengers,  there  being 
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afs-drivers  who  go  about  the  city  and  take  up  the  rubbifh 
and  dull,  which  each  inhabitant  is  obliged  to  fweep  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and,  though  the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  this  la¬ 
bour  more  eafy,  the  fame  heat  obliges  them  to  greater 
cleanlinefs  in  order  to  preferve  the  falubrity  of  the  air. 

The  mofques  in  Aleppo  are  numerous,  and  fome  few  of 
them  magnificent.  Before  each  of  them  is  an  area,  with 
a  fountain  in  the  middle,  defigned  for  ablutions  before 
prayers;  and  behind  fome  of  the  larger  there  are  little- 
gardens.  There  are  many  large  khans,  or  caravanferas, 
confiding  of  a  capacious  fquare,  on  all  fides  of  which  are  a 
n lubber  of  rooms,  built  on  a  ground-floor,  ufed  occalion- 
ally  for  chambers,  warehoufes,  or  ftables.  Above  flairs 
there  is  a  colonade  or.  gallery  on  every  fide,  in  which  are 
the  doors  of  a  number  of  fmall  rooms,  wherein  the  mer¬ 
chants,  -  as  well  ftrangers  as  natives,  tranfadt  mod  of  their 
bufinefs. 

The  bazars  or  market-places  are  long  covered  narrow 
ftreets,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  fmall 
(hops,  juft  fufficient  to  hold  the  tradefman  and'  his  goods, 
the  buyer  being  obliged  to  (land  without.  Each  feparate 
branch  of  bufinefs  lias  a  particular  bazar,  which  is  locked 
up,  as  well  as  the  ftreets,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  fun-fet: 
but  the  locks  are  of  wood,  though  the  doors  are  cafed  with 
iron.  The  flaughter-houfes  are  in  the  fuburbs,  open  to 
the  fields.  The  tanners  have  a  khan  to  work  in  near  the 
river.  To  thefouthward  iii  the  fuburbs  they  burn  lime; 
and  a  little  beyond  that  there  is  a  village  where  they  make 
ropes  and  catgut.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  to 
the  weftvvard,  there  is  a  glafs-houfe,  where  they  make  a 
co.arfe  white  glafs,  in  the  winter  only;  for  the  greateft 
part  of  this  manufacture,  is  brought  from  a  village  thirty- 
five  miles  weftward. 

The  fitnation  of  Aleppo,  befides  the  advantage  of  a 
rich  and  fruitful  foil,  pofleffes  alfo  that  of  a  ftream  of 
frefh  water,  which  never  becomes  dry.  This  rivulet, 
which  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  Gobelins  at  Paris,  or 
the  New  River  near  London,  riles  in  the  mountains  of 
Aentab,  and  terminates  fix  leagues  below  Aleppo,  in  a 
morafs  full  of  wild  boars  and  pelicans.  Near  Aleppo,  its 
banks,  inftead  of  the  naked  rocks  which  line  them  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  courfe,  are  covered  with  a  fertile  earth, 
and  laid  out  in  gardens,  or  rather  orchards,  which,  in  a  hot 
country,  and  efpecially  in  Turkey,  cannot-but  be  delight¬ 
ful.  The  city  is  in  itfelf  one  of  the  inoft  agreeable  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  is  perhaps  the  cleaned  and  belt  built  of  any  in 
Turkey.  On  whatever  lide  it  is  approached,  its  numerous 
minarets  and  domes  prefent  an  agreeable  profpedt  to  the 
eye,  fatigued  with  the  continued  famenefs  of  the  brown 
and  parched  plains.  In  the  centre  is  an  artificial  moun¬ 
tain  furrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  on  which  is  a  ruinous  for- 
trefs.  From  hence  we  have  a  fine  profpedt  of  the  whole 
city,  and  to  the  north  difeover  the  fnowy  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Bailan ;  and  on  the  weft,  thofe  which  feparate  the 
Orontes  from  the  fea;  while  to  the  fouth  and  eaft,  the  eye 
can  difeern  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time  of  Omar, 
this  caftle  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  Arabs  for  feveral 
months,  and  was  at  laft  taken  by  treachery,  but  at  pre¬ 
fent  would  not  be  able  to  refill  the  feebleft  aflault.  Its 
flight  wall,  low,  and  without  a  buttrefs,  is  in  ruins ;  its 
little  old  towers  are  in  no  better  condition  ;  and  it  has  not 
four  cannon  fit  for  fervice,  not  excepting  a  culverine  nine 
feet  long,  taken  from  the  Perfians  at  the  fiege  of  Baftbra. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  janifaries,  who  fhould.form  the 
garrifon,  are  bufy  in  their  (hops,  and  the  aga  fcarcely 
finds  room  in  it  to  lodge  his  retinue.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  aga  is  named  immediately  by  the  Porte,  which,  ever 
fufpicious,  divides  as  much  as  pollible  the  different  offices. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  caftle  is  a  well,  which,  by  means 
or  a  fu-bterraneous  communication,  derives  its  water  from 
a  fpringa  league  and  a  quarter  diftant.  In  the  environs  of 
the  city,  we  find  a  number  of  large  fquare  ftones,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  turban  of  done,  which  are  fo  many 
tombs.  There  are  many  riling  grounds  round  it,  which, 
in  cafe  of  a  liege,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  approaches 
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of  the  affailants.  Such,  among  others,  is  that  on  which 
the  houfe  of  the  Derviches  hands,  and  which  commands 
the  canal  and  the  rivulet:  Aleppo,  therefore,  cannot  be 
efteemed  a  place  of  importance  in  war,  though  it  be  the 
key  of  Syria  to  the  north  ;  but,  confidered  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  city,  it  has  a  different  appearance.  It  is  the  emporium 
of  Armenia  and  the  Diarbekar;  fends  caravans  to  Bagdad 
and  into  Perfia  :  and  communicates  with  the  Perfian  Gulph 
and  India,  by  BafTora,  with  Egypt  and  Mecca  by  Damaf- 
cus,  and  with  Europe  by  Scanderoon  ( Alexandretta)  and 
Latakia.  Commerce  is  there  principally  carried  on  by 
barter.  The  chief  commodities  are  raw  or  fpun  cottons, 
clumfy  linens  fabricated  in  the  villages;  filk  huffs  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  city,  copper,  bcurres  (coarfe  cloths)  like 
thole  of  Rouen,  goats  hair  brought  from  Natolia  :  the 
gall  nuts  of  the  Kourdehan,  the  merchnndife  of  India, 
fuch  as  (hawlsand  mtthins,  and  pihachio  nutspf  the  growth 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  articles  fupplied  by  Europe 
are  the  Languedoc  cloths,  cochineal,  indigo,  fugar,  and 
fome  other  groceries.  The  coffee  of  America,  though 
prohibited,  is  introduced,  and  ferves  to  mix  with  that 
of  Moka.  The  French  have  at  Aleppo  a  eonful  and  feven 
counting'-houles ;  the  Englifh  and  the  Venetians  two,  and 
the  merchants  of  Leghorn  and  Holland  one.  The  empe¬ 
ror  appointed  a  eonful  there  in  1784,  in  the  perfon  of  a 
rich  Jew  merchant,  who  fliaved  his  beard  to  afRime  the 
uniform  and  the  fvvord.  Ruffia  has  alfo  fent  one  very 
lately.  Aleppo  is  not  exceeded  in  extent  by  any  city  in 
Turkey,  except  Conftantinople  and  Cairo,  and  perhaps 
Smyrna.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  computed 
at  200,000;  but  in  thefe  calculations  certainty  is  impolli- 
ble.  However,  if  we  obferve  that  this  city  is  not  larger 
than  Nantes  or  Marfeilles,  and  that  the  houfes  Confiftonly 
of  one  ftory,  we  {hall  perhaps  not  think  it  probable  they 
exceed  100, oco.  The  people  of  this  city,  both  Turks  and 
Chriftians,  are  with  reafon  efteemed  the  mod  civilized  in 
all  Turkey  ;  and  the  European  merchants  no  where  enjoy 
fo  much  liberty,  or  are  treated  with  fo  much  refpeft . 

The  air  of  Aleppo  is  very  dry  and  piercing,  hut  at  the 
fame  time  very  falubrious  for  all  who  are  not  troubled  with 
afthmatic  complaints.  The  city,  however,  -and  the  envi¬ 
rons,  are  iubjeft  to  a  Angular  endemial  diforder,  which 
is  called  the  ringworm  or  pimple  of  Aleppo  :  it  is  in  fa£l  a 
pimple  which  is  at  firfl  inflammatory,  and  at  length  be¬ 
comes  an  ulcer  of  the  fizeof  the  nail.  The  ufual  duration 
of  this  ulcer  is  one  year  ;  it  commonly  fixes  on  the  face,  and 
leaves  a  fear  which  disfigures  almofl  all  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  alleged  that  every  ftranger  who  relides  there  three 
months  is  attacked  with  it ;  experience  has  taught  that 
the  bell  mode  of  treatment  is  to  make  ufe  of  no  remedy. 
No  reafon  is  afligned  fhr  this  malady :  but  M.  Volnev  fuf- 
peffs  it  proceeds  from  the  quality  of  the  water,  as  it  is 
likev,  ife  frequent  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Diarbekar,  and  even  in  certain  diflricts  near 
Damafcus,  where  the  foil  and  the  water  have  the  fame 
apliearances.  Of  the  Chriftian  inhabitants  the  greater 
number  are  Greeks,  next  to  them  the  Armenians,  then 
the  Syrians,  and  laftly  the  Maronites;  each  of  whom  have 
a  church  in  the  city  called  Judida ;  in  which  quarter,  and 
the  parts  adjacent,  molt  of  them  refide.  The  common 
language  is  the  vulgar  Arabic,  but  the  Turks  of  condi¬ 
tion  ufe  the  Turkifli.  Mod  of  the  Armenians  can  fpeak 
the  Armenian,  fome  few  Syrians  underftand  Syriac,  and 
many  of  the  Jews  Hebrew  ;  but  fcarcely  one  of  the  Greeks 
underflands  a  word  of  Greek.  The  people  in  general  are 
of  ajniddle  ftature,  and  tolerably  well  proportioned  ;  but 
they  they  feem  neither  vigorous  nor  active.  Both  {exes 
are  handfome  when  young:  but  the  beard  foon  disfigures 
the  men  :  and  the  women,  as  they  come  early  to  maturity, 
alfo  fade  very  foon  ;  females  are  generally  married' from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  many  tinder  four¬ 
teen.  The' people  of  rank,  here  are  polite  and  affable, 
making  allowances  for  that  fiiperiority  which  the  Maho¬ 
metan  religion  inft  ru<5ls  its  votaries  to  a  {Rime  over  all  who 
hold  a  different  faith.  Their  bread  is  generally  of  wheat 
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flour  made  into  thin  cakes,  but  very  ill  prepared,  and  is 
generally  eaten  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  oven.  The 
principal  people  have  fm.all  leaves  of  a  finer  flour,  which 
are  well  fermented  and  baked.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  a 
variety  of  bifeuits,  mod  of  which  are  ftrevved  on  the  top 
with  fome  kind  of  feeds.  The  Europeans  have  very  good 
bread,  baked  and  prepared  in  the  French  manner.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes  fmoke  tobacco  to  great  ex- 
cefs,;  even  the  very  fervants  have  almoft  conffantly  a  pipe 
in  their  mouths.  Coaches  or  carriages  are  not  ufed  here  ; 
therefore  perfons  of  quality  ride  on  horfeback  in  the  city, 
with  a  number  of  fervants  walking  before  them,  according 
to  their  rank  :  ladies  of  the  firfl  diftinCtion  are  even  com¬ 
pelled  to  walk  on  foot  in  the  city,  or  to  any  place  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  diffance;  in  longer  journeys  they  are  carried  by 
mules,  in  a  kind  of  a  couch  clofe  covered  up.  There  are 
a  number  of  public  bagnios  in  this  city,  which  are  ufed 
by  people  of  ail  ranks,  except  thofe  of  the  higheft  diftinc- 
tion,  who  commonly  have  baths  and  every  other  conve¬ 
nience  in  their  own  houfes.  A  curious  account  of  the 
domeftic  manners  of  the  people  of  Aleppo  has  lately  been 
given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Ruffel  in  his  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Aleppo.  This  gentleman  availed  himfelf  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  Ills  profeflion  of  a  phylician  afforded,  in  gra¬ 
tifying  his  own  and  the  public  curiofify  by  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  Harem,  or  female  apartments,  that  cha- 
ratleriflic  objed  of  the  eaftern  domeftic  economy.  From 
this  we  fliall  make  fome  extrads. 

“  When  the  ladies  vifit  one  another  in  a  forenoon,  they 
do  not  immediately  unveil  oncoming  into  the  Harem,  left 
fome  of  the  men  lliculd  happen  to  be  ftill  at  home,  and 
might  fee  them  as  they  pafs;  but,  as  foon  as  tiiey  enter 
the  apartment  of  fhe  lady  to  whom  the  vifit  is  intended, 
either  one  of  the  young  ladies,  or  a  {lave,  aflifts  in  taking 
off  the  veil,  which,  being  carefully  folded  up,  is  laid  afide. 
It  is  a  lign  that  the  vibrant  intends  only  a  fhort  flay;  when, 
inftead  of  refigning  the  veil,  fhe  only  uncovers  her  head, 
permitting  the  veil  to  hang  carelefsly  down  on  the  fiioulders. 
This  generally  produces  a  friendly  conteft  between  the 
parties;  one  infilling  upon  taking  the  veil  away,  the  other 
refilling  to  furrender  it.  A  like  conteft  takes  place  at  the 
clofe  of  the  vifit.  The  common  falutation  is  performed 
by  laying  the  right  hand  on  the  left  bread,  and  gently  in¬ 
clining  the  head.  They  fometimes  falute  by  killing  the 
cheek ;  and  the  young  ladies  kifs  the  hands  of  their  lenior 
relations.  They  entertain  with  coffee  and  tobacco,  but  the 
ftierbetand  perfume  are  onlyprcduced  on  particular  occa- 
lions.  The  great  men  are  attended  in  the  Harem,  by  the 
female  Haves,  in  the  fame  manner  as,  in  the  outer  apart¬ 
ments,  by  the  pages.  They  remain  Handing  in  the  hum¬ 
ble  attitude  of  attendance,  their  hands  eroded  before  them 
on  their  cindlure,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
The  other  ladies,  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  the  family, 
occafionally  bring  the  pipe  and  coffee,  but  do  net  remain 
Handing ;  they  either  are  delired  to  lit  down,  or  they  re¬ 
tire.  This  however  is  to  be  underllood  of  the  grandees; 
for,  in  ordinary  life,  both  wives  and  daughters  minifter 
fervilely  to  the  men  :  the  two  fexes  never  fitting  at  table 
together.  It  is  feldcm  that  all  the  ladies  of  a  Harem  are, 
by  the  great  man,  feen  alfembled,  unlefs  they  happen, 
in  the  Runnier,  to  be  furprized  fitting  in  the  Divan,  where 
they  meet  to  enjoy  the  cool  air.  At  Iris  approach,  they 
all  rife  up,  but,  if  defired,.  refume  their  places,  (fome  of 
the  (laves  excepted,)  and  return  to  their  work.  However 
loquacious  they  may  have  been  before  he  entered,  a  rel- 
pedlful  filence  enfues  the  moment  he  appears  :  a  rellraint 
which  they  feel  the  lefs,  from  their  being  accullomed  to 
it  almoft  from  infancy.  The  Turks,  in  prefence  of  their 
women,  appear  to  affcfl  a  more  haughty  referred  air  than 
ufual,  and,  in  their  manner  of  1’peaking  to  them,  are  lefs 
courteous,  and  more  abrupt,  than  they  are  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  or  even  to  men  v.  ho  are  much  their  inferiors.  As 
this  was  frequently  obferved  in  perfons  remarkable  for  an 
affable  deportment  to  men,  it  may  be  confidered  rather  as 
their  ufual  manner,  than  aferibed  to  the  accidental  pre¬ 
fence 
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fence  of  an  European;  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
ordinary  behaviour  of  the  boys,  who  talk  to  the  women 
in  an  imperious  manner,  which  they  could  only  have 
learned  from  example.  The  men  perhaps  judge  it  politic 
to  alfuine  this  demeanour,  in  a  fituation  where  dominion 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  maintained  with  more  difficulty 
than  among  their  male  dependants ;  and  therefore  ven¬ 
ture  only  in  hours  of  retirement  to  avow  that  gentlenefs, 
which,  as  if  derogatory  from  their  dignity,  they  think 
■prudent,  in  their  general  cond'udft,  to  conceal  from  per- 
fons  vvhofe  obedience  they  believe  can  alone  be  fecured 
by  an  air  of  Item  authority.  Perfons  of  diftinftion,  who 
are  in  office,  leave  the  Harem  early  in  the  morning,  and, 
two  hours  after  noon  excepted,  pals  mod  of  their  time  in 
the  outer  apartments.  But  others,  who  have  little  bufi- 
nefs,  and  the  luxurious  young  men  of  all  denominations, 
lounge  many  hours  in  their  Harem.  Some  allowance,  in 
this  refpect,  is  made  to  youth,  for  fome  weeks  after  mar¬ 
riage  ;  but  an  effeminate  charafter,  which  is  by  no  means 
refpeCtable  among  the  men,  is  far  from  being  acceptable 
to  the  women.  The  prefence  of  the  men,  at  unufual 
hours  in  the  daytime,  lays  the  v.  hole  Harem  under  re - 
ftraint,  and,  however  fome  particular  favourite  may  be 
gratified  by  the  particular  attention  of  her  lord,  the  reft  of 
the  women  are  apt  to  lament  the  liberty  they  are  deprived 
of,  by  his  remaining  too  much  at  home. 

“  The  grandees,  if  llightly  indifpofed,  continue  to  fee 
company  in  the  outer  apartments ;  but  when  the  diforder 
becomes  ferious  they  retreat  into  the  Harem,  to  be  nurfed 
by  their  women  ;  and  in  this  fituation,  befides  their  medi- 
cal  attendants  and  ver.y  near  relations,  no  perfon  whate¬ 
ver  can  have  accefs,  except  on  very  urgent  bufinefs. 
They  make  choice  of  the  females  they  with  to  have  more 
immediately  about  theirperfon,  and  one  in  particular  isap- 
pointed  to  give  an  account  to  the  phyfician  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  the'1  intervals  of  his  vifits,  to  receive  his  directions, 
and  to  fee  them  duly  obeyed.  Medical  people,  whether 
Europeans  or  natives,  have  accefs  to  the  Harem  at  all 
times  when  their  attendance  is  requilite.  The  phyfician, 
after  being  announced,  is  obliged  to  wait  at  the  door  till 
the  way  be  cleared;  that  is,  till  his  patient,  when  a  fe¬ 
male,  her  company,  and  attendants,  and  others  who 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  courts  through  which  he. muff 
pals,  have  either  veiled,  or  retired  out  of  fight.  He  is  then 
conducted  to  the  chamber  of  the  lick  lady  by  a  (lave,  who 
continues  in  a  loud  voice  to  give  warning  of  his  approach, 
a  precaution  which  does  not  always  prevent  the  unveiled 
ladies,  who  have"  not  been  apprized,  from  accidentally 
croflingthe  court,  in  which  cafe  it  becomes  the  well-bred 
phyfician  to  turn  his  eyes  another  way.  Upon  entering 
the  chamber,  he  finds  his  patient  covered  with  a  loofe 
veil,  and,  it  being  a  vulgar  notion  that  the  malady  may 
bedifeovered  from  the  pulfe,  he  is  no  (boner  feated,  than 
thbnaked  wrift  is  prefented  for  his  examination.  She  then 
deferibes  her  complaints,  and,  if  it  be  neeeflary  to  look  at 
the  tongue,  the  veil  is  for  that  purpofe  removed,  while 
the  affiftants  keep  the  reft  of  the  face,  and  efpeciaily  the 
crown  of  the  head,  carefully  covered.  The  women  do 
not  hefifate  to  expofe  the  neck,  the  bofom,  or  the  fto- 
mach,  when  the  cafe  requires  thofe  parts  to  be  infpecled, 
but  never  without  extreme  reluctance  confc-nt  to  uncover 
the  head.  Ladies  whom  I  had  known  very  young,  and  who 
from  long  acquaintance  were  carelefs  in  concealing  their 
faces  from  me,  never  appeared  without  a  handkerchief  or 
fome  other  flight  covering  thrown  over  the  head.  So  far 
as  I  could  judge,  from  general  practice,  it  teemed  to  be 
confidered,  in  point  of  decorum,  of  more  c9nfequen.ce  to 
veil  the  head  than  the  face.  When  the  vifit  is  at  length 
concluded,  notice  being  given  to  clear  the  way,  the  phy¬ 
fician  fets  out,  preceded  as  before  by  the  (lave,  But  it 
rarely  happens  that  he  is  not  more  than,  once  flopped,  to 
give  advice  to  fome  of  the  domefties,  who  wait  his  return  ; 

'  for,  however  (lightly  they  may  be  indifpofed,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  telling  their  complaints  to  a  doctor  is  irrefiffiblc. 
Thefe  darpfeis  feidom  have  any  oilier  veil  than  a  hand* 
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kerchief  thrown  over  the  herd,  one  corner  of  which  is  held 
in  the  mouth;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  even  that  trouble, 
they  frequently  place  tlremfelves  behind  a  door,  or  a  win- 
dow-flrutter,  half  open,  in  which  fituation,  thrufting  out 
one  arm,  they  infift  on  having  the  pulfe  examined.  It 
fometimes  happens,  in  the  great  Harem,  that  another  ob- 
ftaele  niuft  be  encountered  before  regaining  the  gate. 
This  arifes  from  fome  of  the  younger  ladies,  or  (laves, 
who  are  at  work  in  the  court,  refufing  peremptorily  either 
to  veil  or  retire;  which  is  done  merely  in  fport,  to  vex 
the  condubtrefs,  who  is  obliged  of  courfe  to  make  a  halt. 
In  vain  (lie  makes  ufe  by  turns  of  entreaty,  threats,  and  re¬ 
proach;  till,  finding  all  in  vain,  (he  gives  fair  warning, 
and  has  recourfetoa  never- failing  ftratagem  :  (lie  marches 
on,  and  bids  the  dodtor  follow.  A  complete  rout  enfues ; 
the  dantfels-  fcamper  different  ways,  catcli  hold  of  whate¬ 
ver  offers  firflr  by  way  of  veil,  or  attempt  to  conceal  them- 
felves  behind  one  another.  But  it  is  only  when  none.of 
the  men  are  in  the  Harem,  that  this  feene  of  romping  can 
take  place  :  when  the  phyfician  is  conduced  by  the  aga 
himfelf,  every  thing  pafles  in  orderly  (ilence,  and,  in  the 
chamber  of  the  fick,  none  befides  the  elderly  or  married 
relations  offer  to  join  in  the  converfation  :  but  it  is  feidom 
that  the  aga  himfelf  takes  the  trouble,  after  the  few  firft 
vilits,  except  the  doctor  be  a  ftrangerto  the  family. 

“  The  tranlient  manner  in  which  the  Turkifh  women 
can  only  be  feen  by  a  ftranger,  renders  it  difficult,  if  not 
impollible,  to  fpeak  decidedly  of  their  beauty,  in  conipa- 
rifon  with  that'of  the  women  of  other  countries,  who  are 
feen  with  more  familiarity.  Their  drefs  and  veil,  which 
are  fo  difad vantageous  to  their  fliape,  may  perhaps  (the 
latter  particularly)  be  of  advantage  to  their  looks.  I  have 
had  occafion  to  fee  great  numbers,  and  thought  them  in 
general  handfomer  than  the  Chriftian  and  Jewifii  ladies ; 
but  I  was  fometimes  inclined  to  doubt  whether  that  opi¬ 
nion  might  not  in  fome  degree  be  aferibed  to  feeing  them 
partially,  or  when  revealed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
relief  to  their  beauty  ;  it  is  certain  that  many  whofe  faces 
I  had  at  firft  thought  exquifitely  fine,  from  under  a  looie 
veil,  loft  confiderably  when  more  expofed.” 

Aleppo  is  feventy  miles  eaft  of  Scandaroon,  on  thefea- 
coaft,  and  175  nopth-by-eaft  of  Damafcus.  Lat.  36.32.  N. 
Ion.  37. 40.  B. 

Alepto  (the  Pachalic  of),  one  of  the  five  governments 
into  which  Syria  is  divided.  It  comprehends  the  country 
extending  from  the  Euphrates. to  the  Mediterranean,  be¬ 
tween  two  fines,  one  drawn  from  Scandaroon  to  Beer, 
along  the  mountains  ;  the  other  from  Beles  to  the  fea,  by 
Mara  and  the  bridge  of  Slioger,  This  fpace  principally 
confifts  of  two  plains;  that  of  Antioch  to  the  weft,  and 
that  of  Aleppo  to  the  eaft  :  the  north  and  the  fea-coaft  are 
occupied  by  confiderably  high  mountains,  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  names  of  Amanus  and  of  Rhcfus.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  foil  of  this  government  is  fat  and  loamy.  The 
lofty  and  vigorous  plants  which  (hoot  up  every  where  after 
the  winter  rains  prove  its  fertility,  but  its  aftual  fruitful- 
nefs  is  but  little.  The  greateft  part  of  the  lands  lie  wafte ; 
fcarccly  can  we  trace  any  marks  of  cultivation  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  the  towns  and  villages.  Its  principal  produce 
confifts  in  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton,  which  are  found  ef- 
pecialiy  in  the  flat  country.  In  the  mountains,  they  ra¬ 
ther  ehoofe  to  cultivate  the  vine,  mulberry,  olive,  and 
fig,  trees.  The  (ides  of  the  hills  towards  the  fea-coaft  are 
appropriated  to  tobacco,  and  the  territory  of  Aleppo  to 
piftachios.  The  pafturage  is  not  to  be  reckoned,  becaufe 
that  is  abandoned  to  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  Turk¬ 
men  and  Curds. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  pachalics  the  pacha  is,  as  his 
title  imports,  at  once  the  viceroy  and  farmer-general  of 
the  country ;  but  in  that  of  Aleppo  he  does  not  poftefs  the 
latter  office.  This  the  Porte  has  beftowed  on  a  mchajfd  or 
collector,  who  is,  immediately  accountable  for  what  he  re¬ 
ceives,  His  leafe  is  only  for  a  year.  The  prefent  rent  of 
his  farm  is  800  purfes  (above  40,000b)  but  to  this  mud 
be  added  the  price  of  the  babouckcs  (Turkifh  dippers,)  or 
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a  prefent  of  three  or  four  thoufand  pounds,  to  purchare 
the  favour  of  the  vilir  and  men  in  office.  For  thefe  two 
fums  the  farmer  receives  all  the  duties  of  the  government ; 
which  are,  firft,  The  produce  of  import  and  export  du¬ 
ties  on  merchandife  coming  from  Europe,  India,  and 
Conftanlinopie,  and  on  that  exported  in  exchange.  Se¬ 
condly,  The  taxes  paid  by  the  herds  of  cattle  brought 
every  year  by  the  Turkmen  and  Curds  from  Armenia  and 
the  Diarbekar,  to  be  fold  in  Syria.  Thirdly,  The  fifth  of 
the  falt-works  of  Djeboul.  And  laftly,  The  rniri,  or  land- 
tax.  Thefe  united  may  produce  about  6o,oool. 

The  pacha,  deprived  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  the  ad  - 
miniftration,  receives  a  fixed  allowance  of  about  8300I. 
This  revenue  has  always  been  inadequate  to  the  expences  ; 
for,  befides  the  troops  he  is  obliged  to  maintain,  and  the 
reparation  of  the  highways  and  fortreffies,  the  expences  of 
which  he  is  obliged  to  defray,  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of 
making  large  prefents  to  the  minifters,  in  order  to  keep 
bis  place  ;  but  the  Porte  adds  to  the  account  the  contribu¬ 
tions  he  may  levy  on  the  Curds  and  Turkmen,  and  his 
extortions  from  the  villages  and  individuals;  nor  do  the 
pachas  come  ffiort  of  this  calculation.  Abdi  Pacha,  who 
governed  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  carried  off,  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  months,  upwards  of  i6o,oool.  by  laying 
under  contribution  every  trade,  even  the  very  cleaners  of 
tobacco-pipes  ;  and  very  lately  another  of  the  fame  llame 
has  been  obliged  to  fly  for  fimilar  oppreffions.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  rewarded  by  the  divan  with  the  command  of  an 
army  againft  the  Ruffians  ;  but,  if  the  latter  has  not  en¬ 
riched  himfelf,  he  will  be  firangled  as  an  extortioner. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  affairs  in  Turkey ! 

In  confequence  of  fuch  wretched  government,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pachalics  in  the  empire  are  impoverifh- 
ed  and  laid  wafte.  This  is  the  cafe  in  particular  with  that 
of  Aleppo.  In  the  ancient  dcftars,  or  regifters  of  imports, 
upwards  of  3200  villages  were  reckoned;  but  at  prefent 
the  collector  can  fcarcely  find  400.  Such  of  our  mer¬ 
chants  as  have  refided  there  twenty  years,  have  themfelves 
feen  the  greater  part  of  the  environs  of  Aleppo  become 
depopulated.  The  traveller  meets  with  nothing  but  hou- 
fes  in  ruins,  citterns  rendered  ufelefs,  and  fields  abandon¬ 
ed.  Thofe  who  cultivated  them  are  fled  into  the  towns, 
where  the  population  is  abforbed,  but  where  at  leaft  the 
individual  conceals  himfelf  among  the  crowd  from  the  ra¬ 
pacious  hand  of  defpotifm. 

ALERIA,  Alalia,  or  Alaria,  anciently  a  town  of 
Corfica,  lituated  near  the  middle  of  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
illand,  on  an  eminence,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ro- 
tanus  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  built  by  the  Phocasans. 
Afterwards  Sylla  led  a  colony  thither.  It  is  now  in  ruins, 
and  called  Alcria  Dijlnitla, 

ALERT,  adj.  [ alertc ,  Fr.  perhaps  from  alacris ,  but 
probably  from  d  lfart ,  according  to  art  or  rule.]  In  the 
military  fenfe,  on  guard;  watchful;  vigilant;  ready  at  a 
call.  In  the  common  fenfe,  brilk  ;  pert;  petulant ;  fmart; 
implying  fome  degree  of  cenfure  and  contempt.-— -I  faw  an 
, alert  young  fellow,  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of 
his,  and  accofted  him,  Well,  jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead 
at  laft.  Addifon. 

ALERTNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  alert ;  fpright- 
linefs ;  pertnefs. 

ALES  (Alexander),  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  con- 
feffion  of  Auglbourg,  born  at  Edinburgh  the  23a  of 
April  1500.  He  foon  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in 
fchool-divinity,  and  entered  the  lifts  very  early  againft 
Luther.  Soon  after  he  had  a  fliare  in  the  difpute  which 
Patrick  Hamilton  maintained  againft  the  ecclefiafiics,  in 
favour  of  thenew  faith  he  had  imbibed  at  Marpurgh.  Fie 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Catholic  religion ; 
but  this  he  could  not  efteft,  and  even  began  himfelf  to 
doubt  about  his  own  religion,  being  much  affected  by  the 
difcourfe  of  this  gentleman,  and  ftill  more  by  the  conftan- 
cy  he  (hewed  at  the  ftake,  where  David  Beton  archbifiiop 
of  St.  Andrew’scaufed  him  to  be  burnt.  Beginning  thus 
to  waver,  he  was  himfelf  perfecuted  with  fo  much  vio- 
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lence,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Germany,  where 
he  became  at  length  a  perfefl  convert  to  the  Proteftant 
religion.  He  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Leipfic, 
and  died  in  March  1565.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on 
St.  John,  on  the  Epiftles  to  Timothy,  on  the  Pfalms,  &c. 

ALESA,  AL-iESA,  or  Halesa,  an  ancient  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  built,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  by  Archonides  of  Herbita,  in  the  fecond  year  of 
the  94th  Olympiad,  or  403  years  before  Chrift;  iituated 
on  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  the  fea  :  now  in  ruins. 

ALESHAM,  or  Aylsham,  a  fmall  neat  town  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  It  is  fifteen  miles  N.  of  Norwich,  and  121  N.E.  by 
N.  of  London.  Lat-52.53.N.  lon.o.  30.  E.  This  place 
is  all  copyhold,  holden  chiefly  under  the  duchy  of  Lancaf- 
ter,  the  manor  having,  by  Edward  III.  been  granted  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter.  There  are  two  fairs, 
the  23d  of  March,  and  the  laft  Tuefday  in  September.  It 
has  a  market  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays.  There  is  a 
Spa  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  waters  of  which  are 
reckoned  a  fovereign  remedy  foralmoft  all  chronic  difor- 
ders. — The  river  from  hence  to  Coltifliall,  in  its  courfe  to 
Yarmouth,  has  been  made  navigable;  diitance  about  ten 
miles,  in  which  fpace  there  are  five  leeks.  A  free-fehool 
was  founded  here  by  Robert  Jennys,  mayor  of  Norwich,  in 
1517,  and  endowed  with  icl.  a  year,  paid  by  the  treafur- 
er  of  the  great  hofpital  at  Norwich,  of  which-the  mayor, 
&c.  of  the  city  are  governors,  and  the  manor  of  Paken- 
ham  in  Shropham  is  bound  for  it ;  and  archbifhop  Parker 
founded  two  fcholarlhips  in  Corpus  Chrifti,  commonly 
called  Bennet,  college,  in  Cambridge,  and  appropriated 
them  to  that  and  Wymondham  fchool ;  one  of  the  fcholars 
muft  be  born  in  Aylfham  ;  but  it  is  fufficient  for  the  other 
to  be  educated  at  the  free-fehool  there,  and  he  muft  be 
fent  up  to  college  by  the  nomination  of  the  mayor  and 
Court  of  Norwich  :  the  other  to  be  admitted  by  the  college 
without  any  fuch  nomination. 

ALESIA,  called  Alexia  by  Livy  and  others;  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Mandubii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul ;  fituated, 
according  to  Ca;far,  on  a  very  high  hill,  whofe  foot  was 
walhed  on  two  Tides  by  two  rivers.  The  town  was  of  fuch 
antiquity,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  it  was  built  by 
Hercules.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  city  of  Alife,  in  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  not  far  from  Dijon. 

ALE  SILVER,/,  a  renter  tribute  annually  paid  to'the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  by  thofe  that  fell  ale  within  the 
liberty  of  the  city. 

ALESTAKE,/!  a  ftake  fet  up  at  fairs  on  merry  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  country,  with  a  (ign  thereon,  denoting  that 
ale  is  fold  there. 

ALET,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  baths,  and  for  the  grains  of  gold  and  di¬ 
ver  found  in  the  ftream  which  runs  from  the  Pyrean  moun¬ 
tains,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  (lands.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Aude,  fifteen  miles  S.  of  Carcaftbne,  and  thirty-fe- 
ven  N.  V/.  of  Narbonne.  E.  Ion.  2. 5.  N.  lat.42.59. 

ALETASTER,yi  [from  ale  and  tajler.  ]  An  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  in  every  court  leet,  and  fivorn  to  look  to  the  af- 
(ize  and  the  goodnefs  of  bread  and  ale,  or  beer,  within 
the  precindts  of  that  lordfliip. 

ALETRIS,  f.  vsw,  to  grind.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural 
order  of  lilia  or  liliaceae.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx:  none.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  ovate-oblong,  hex- 
angular,  funnel-fliaped,  femifexfid,  very  much  wrink¬ 
led;  the  divifions  lanceolate,  acuminate,  fpreading,  eredt, 
permanent.  Stamina :  filaments  awl-ftiaped,  length  of 
the  corolla,  infertedinto  the  bafe  of  the  divifions:  antheras 
oblong, 'ereCt.  Piftilium:  germ  ovate:  ftyle  Tubulate, 
length  of  the  ftamens ;  ftigma  trifid.  Pericarpium :  an 
ovate,  three-cornered,  acuminate,  three-celled,  capfule. 
Seeds :  very  many.  The  ftamens  not  being  alternate.with, 
but  oppofite  to,  the  fegmentsof  the  corolla;  and  this  be¬ 
ing  very  much  wrinkled,  and  in  a  manner  farinaceous, 
thefe  circumftances  render  this  a  genus  perfectly  diftindl. 
FJJential  ChamSler.  Corolia,  funnel-fliaped.  Stamina, 
3  Y  inferted 
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inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  fegments ;  capfule  three- 
celled. 

Species,  i.  Aletris  farinofa,  or  American  aletris :  ftem- 
■Jefs,  leaves  lanceolate  membranaceous,  flowers  alternate. 
This  fpecies  has  a  tuberous  root,  from  which  arife  feve- 
ral  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  naked  (talk  fupporting  a  fpike 
of  flowers  placed  alternately,  of  a  greenifh  white  colour ; 
thefe  appear  in  June,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England.  It  grows  naturally  in  North  America.  The 
natives  ufe  it  frequently  in  coughs,  and  in  the  pleurify. 

2.  Aletris  Capenfis,  or  waved-leaved  aletris  :  ftemlefs, 
leaves  lanceolate  waved,  fpike  ovate,  flowers  nodding. 
Jtiffieu  doubts  whether  this  be  of  the  fame  genus  with  the 
other  fpecies.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
flowers  with  us  from  November  to  April ;  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1768  by  Mr.  William  Malcolm. 

3.  Aletris  glauca,  or  glaucous  aletris :  ftemlefs,  leaves 
■lanceolate  glaucous,  flowers  nodding  with  a  fpreading 
border.  This  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  having  glau¬ 
cous  leaves  fcarcely  waved ;  whereas  in  that  they  are  very 
much  waved,  and  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fur- 
face.  The  flowers  are  fmaller  and  narrower.  This  is 
a!fo  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flowers  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  was  introduced  in  1 78 1  by  Geo.  Wynch,  Efq. 

4.  Aletris  uvaria,  or  great  orange-flowered  aletris : 
.Itemlefs,  fcape  longer  than  the  fword-fhaped  keeled  leaves. 
Aletris  or  aloe  uvaria,  commonly  called  iris  uvaria,  has 
very  long,  narrow,  triangular,  leaves ;  fliaped  like  thofe 
of  the  bull-rufh;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  thick 
fpikes,  upon  ftalks  near  three  feet  high.  They  are  of  an 
orange-colour,  fo  that  when  the  plants  are  ftrong,  and 
produce  large  fpikes,  they  make  a  fiqe  appearance.  It 
flowers  in  Augufl  and  September.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  with  narrower  leaves,  and  longer  fpikes  of  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea  in  1707. 

5.  Aletris'  pumila,  or  frnall  orange-flowered  aletris: 
ftemlefs,  fcape  fhorter  than  the  linear  fbarply-keeled  leaves. 
This  alfo  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  where  it  was  difeovered 
by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon.  It  was  introduced  in  1774,  and 
flowers  from  September  to  November. 

6.  Aletris  hyacinthoides :  Itemlefs,  leaves  lanceolate 
flefliy,  flowers  geminate.  A  variety  of  this  fpecies  was 
cultivated  in  1690  in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  is  known  by  the  title  of  Guinea  aloe ;  it  has  thick  flefliy 
roots  like  thofe  of  the  flag,  creeping  far  where  they  have 
room.  The  leaves  arife  fingly  from  the  root,  and  are  near 
a  foot  and  a  half  long, ' ftiff,  waved,  and  proceeding  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  root,  as  do  alfo  the  flower-ftems  ; 
which,  when  the  roots  are  firong,  are  often  a. foot  and  a 
half  high,  adorned  alrnofi  the  whole  length  with  flowers 
of  a  clear  white,  feldom  continuing  in  beauty  more  than 
two  or  three  days,  and  never  producing  feeds  in  England. 

.7.  Aletris  fragrans,  or  fweet-feented  aletris  :  caulefcent, 
leavfes  lanceolate  loofe.  This  fpecies  rifes  with  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Italic  fo  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  having  many 
joints,  and  is  adorned  towards  the  top  with  a  head  of 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  reflex  at 
their  ends,  embracing  the  flalks  with  their  bafe.  The 
flower-ftems  arife  from  the  centre  of  the  heads,  which  are 
generally  two  feet  high,  branching  out  on  each  fide,  and 
fully  garniflied  with  white  flowers,  in  Ihape  fomewhat 
like  tliofe  of  the  fecond  fort ;  but  thefe  open  only  in  the 
evening,  when  they  emit  a  mod  fragrant  odour,  but  elofe 
again  in  the  morning,  and  are  not  of  long  duration. 

8.  Aletris  Cochinchinenfis :  caulefcent,  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late-linear  reflex,  flowers  panicled.  Native  of  Cochin- 
China,  and  is  cultivated  in  their  gardens.  The  natives 
ufe  the  juice  of  the  leaves  to  dye  green,  and  eat  the  flowers. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  tolerably 
hardy,  and  may  be  preferved  through  the  winter,  if  fliel- 
tered  under  a  hot-bed  frame;  but,  as  the  feeds  do  not  ri¬ 
pen  here,  and  the  roots  increafe  but  flowly,  the  plants  are 
at  prefent  rare  in  England.  The  roots  of  the  fecond  fort 
.sinfl.  be  planted  in  pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  that  they 
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maybe  fheltered  in  a  dry  airy  glafs-cafe  in  winter,  being 
too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England;  therefore 
the  pots  fliould  be  removed  into  fhelter  in  October,  and 
during  the  winter  feafon  fhould  be  fparingly  watered.  In 
May  they  fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  fituation, 
and  in  warm  weather  mull  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water ;  with  this  management  the  plants  will  flower  ;  but, 
as  they  do  not  perfect  their  feeds  here,  nor  increafe  faft 
by  roots,  the  plants  are  fcarce  in  England.  The  fourth 
fort  is  hardy  enough  to  live  abroad  in  mild  winters,  provi¬ 
ded  it  be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  and  a  dry  foil ;  but, 
as  it  is  often  deftroyed  in  fevere  winters,  fome  plants 
fhould  be  kept  in  pots  to  preferve  the  fort.  This  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  the  plants  generally  produce  in 
plenty  ;  the  feeds  muff  be  Town  in  pots  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  and  in  winter  fliould  be  fheltered  under  a  common 
hot-bed  frame;  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  come  up, 
when  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  air  by  de¬ 
grees;  and,  when  they  are  large  enough' to  be  removed, 
fome  of  them  fliould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  the  others  in 
a  warm  border,  where  they  will  require  to  be  flickered, 
the  following  winter,  as  they  will  not  have  acquired  fuffi- 
cient  ftrength  to  refift  the  cold.  The  fixth  fort  with  its 
varieties,  and  the  fweet-feented  aletris,  are  too  tender  to 
Jive  through  the  winter  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  warm  ftove  ;  nor  will  they  produce  their  flowers, 
if  the  plants  are  not  plunged  into  a  tan-bed  ;  for,  although 
they  may  be  preferved  in  a  dry  ftove,  yet  tiiey  make  but 
little  progrefs  there;  in  a  tan-bed  they  will  advance  faft- 
er,  the  leaves  will  be  much  larger,  and  the  whole  plant 
much  ftronger.  The  Guinea  aletris  or  aloe  will  fometimes 
flower  in  a  dry  ftove,  but  the  flower-ftems  will  be  weak, 
and  do  not  produce  half  fo  many  flowers  as  when  in  tan; 
but  the  fragrant  aletris  has  not  yet  flowered  here  when 
kept  in  the  dry  ftove.  The  fixth  forts  propagate  very 
faff  by  their  creeping  roots,  which  fend  up  many  heads; 
thefe  may  be  cut  off'  in  June,  and  laid  in  the  ftove  for  a 
fortnight,  that  the  part  wounded  may  be  healed  over; 
they  fhould  then  be  planted  in  frnall  pots,  filled  with  light 
fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ners’  bark,  giving  them  but  little  \yater  till  they  have  put 
out  good  roots;  then  they  muff  be  treated  like  other  ten¬ 
der  fucculent  plants,  never  f'etting  them  abroad  in  fum- 
mer.  The  feventh  fort  is  ealily  propagated  from  the  fide- 
heads,  which  it  puts  out  after  flowering.  Thefe  heads, 
when  taken  from  the  ftems,  fhould  be  laid  in  the  ftove  for 
a  week,  for  their  wounds  to  heal,  before  they  are  planted 
in  pots,  when  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  others. 

ALEV  AT,  /  [from  ale  and  vat.  ]  -The  tub  in  which  the 
ale  is  fermented. 

ALEURITES,/  [«*.« vp/h<,  farinaceous,  various  parts 
of  the  tree  having  a  meal  fcattered  over  them.]  In  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  monadelphia  clafs,  of  the 
natural  order  of  tricoccae.  The  generic  characters  are — . 
Male  flowers.  Calyx:  perianthium  three-cleft,  very 
fhort ;  clefts  ovate,  obtufe.  Corolla:  petals  five,  oblong, 
fpreading,  obtufe,  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  neffary, 
five  feales,  fomewhat  cornered,  very  fhort,  at  the  bafes  of 
the  petals.  Stamina:  filaments  numerous,  connate  into  a 
conic  columnar  receptacle  ;  antherae  roundifh.  Female 
flowers  few,  in  the  fame  corymb.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  nec¬ 
tary  :  as  in  the  male,  but  larger.  Piftillum  :  germ  conic 
fuperior;  ftyle  none;  ftigmas  two,  very  fhort.  Pericar- 
pium:  berry  large,  globofe,  two-feeded.  Seeds:  two, 
globofe,  coated  with  a  double  bark. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  which  is  called  aleurites  tri¬ 
loba. 

ALEUROMANCY,/  the  fame  with  what  was  other- 
wife  called  a/phitomantia,  and  crithomanlkia ;  and  means  an 
ancient  kind  of  divination,  performed  by  means  of  meal 
or  flour. 

A  LEW,/  Clamour;  outcry.  Ufed  moftly  in  cotirfing 
the  hare. 

ALEWASHED,  adj.  Steeped  or  foaked  in  ale:  not 
3  now 
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now  in  ufe. — What  a  beard  of  the  general’s  cut,  and  a 
horrid  fait  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  battles 
and  akwajktd  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on.  S/iaktf- 
pcare. 

ALEW1FE ,f.  A  woman  that  keeps  an  alehoufe. 

ALEXANDER  the  GREAT,  king  of  Macedon,  was 
born  at  Fella,  the  fird  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad,  the 
398th  from  the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  356th  before 
the  birth  of  Ohrid.  His  father  Philip  was  defcended 
from  Hercules,  and  his  mother  Olympias- from  Achilles. 

When  Alexander  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  tuition  of  Arilfotle.  He  difcovered  very 
early  a  mighty  fpirit,  and  fymptoms  of  that  vaft  and  im¬ 
moderate  ambition,  which  was  afterwards  to  make  him 
the  fcourge  of  mankind,  and  the  peft  of  the  world.  One 
day,  when  it  was  told  him  that  Philip  had  gained  a  bat¬ 
tle,  indead  of  rejoicing  he  looked'  much  chagrined;  and 
faid,  that,  “  if  his  father  went  on  at  this  rate,  there  would 
be  nothing  left  for  him  to  do.”  Upon  Philip’s  ihewing 
fome  little  wonder,  that  Alexander  did  not  engage  in  the 
Olympic  games,  “  Give  me  (faid  the  youth)  kings  for 
my  antagonids,  and  I  will  prefent  myfelf  at  once.”  The 
taming  and  managing  of  the  famous  Bucephalus  is  always 
mentioned  among  the  exploits  of  his  early  age.  This  re¬ 
markable  horfe  was  brought  from  Thedaly,  and  purcha- 
fed  at  a  very  great  price ;  but  upon  trial  he  was  found  fo 
wild  and  vicious,  that  neither  Philip  nor  any  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers  could  mount  or  manage  him.  In  fliort,  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  fent  back  as  an  intractable  and  ufelefs 
bead,  when  Alexander,  exprefling  his  grief,  that  fo  noble 
a  creature  (houldJbe  rejected  and  let  at  nought,  merely  be- 
caufe  nobody  had  the  dexterity  to  manage  him,  was  at 
length  permitted  to  try  what  he  could  do.  Alexander  had 
perceived,  that  the  frolicfome  fpirit  and  wildnef'sof  Bu¬ 
cephalus  proceeded  f'olely  from  the  fright  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  had  taken  at  his  own  (hadow  ;  whereupon,  turning  his 
head  direftly  to  the  fun,  and  gently  approaching  him  with 
addrefs  and  (kill,  he  threw  himfelf  at  length  upon  him; 
and,  though  Philip  at  fil'd  was  extremely  diftrefled  and 
alarmed  for  his  fon,  yet  when  he  faw  him  fate,  and  per¬ 
fectly  mafter  of  his  deed,  he  received  him. with  tears  of 
joy,  faying,  “  O  my  fon,  thou  mud  feelc  elfew here  a  king¬ 
dom,  for  Macedonia  cannot  contain  thee.”  One  more 
indance  of  this  very  high  fpirit  dial!  fuffice.  When  Phi¬ 
lip  had  repudiated  Olympias  for  infidelity  to  his  bed,  the 
young  prince  felt  the  mod  lively  refentment  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  yet,  being  invited  by  his  father  to  the  nuptials  wfith 
his  new  wife,  he  did  not  refufe  to  go.  In  the  midfi  of 
the  entertainment,  Attains,  a  favourite  of  Philip,  had  the 
imprudence  to  fay,  that  the  Macedonians  ntud  implore 
the  gods  to  grant  the  king  a  lawful  fucceflor.  “  What,  you 
fcoundrel!  do  you  then  take  me  for  a  baftard?”  fays 
Alexander;  and  threw  a  cup  that  infant  at  his  head. 
Philip,  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  believing  his  fon  to  be 
author  of  the  quarrel,  ruflied  violently  towards  him  with 
his  fwbrd ;  but,  flipping  with  his  foot,  fell  prodrateupon 
the  floor.  Upon  which,  faid  Alexander  infultingly,  “  See, 
Macedonians,  what  a  general  you  have  for  the  conqued  of 
Afia,  who  cannot  take  a  Angle  fiep  without  falling;”  for 
Philip  had  juft  before  been  named  for  this  expedition  in  a 
common  aflembly  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  preparing  for 
it,  when  he  was  murdered  at  a  fead  by  Paufanias. 

Alexander,  now  twenty  years  of  age,  fueceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  as  king  of  Macedon:  he  was  alfo  chofen,  in  room  of 
his  father,  generaliflimo,  in  the  projected  expedition  againd 
the  Perlians ;  but  the  Greeks,  agreeably  to  their  ufual 
ficklenefs,  deferted  from  him,  taking  the  advantage  of 
his  abfence  in  Thrace  and  Ulyricum,  where  he  began  his 
military  enierprifes.  He  hadened  immediately  to  Greece, 
when  the  Athenians  and  other  dates  returned  to  him  at 
once  ;  but,  the  Thebans  danding  out,  he  directed  his  arms 
againd  them,  flew  a  prodigious  number,  and  dedroyed 
their  city  ;  fparing  nothing  but  the  defendants  of  the 
houfe  of  Pindar,  ont  of  refpeCt  to  the  memory  of  that 
poet.  This  happened  in  the  feccnd  year  of  the  3d  Olym- 
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piad.  ft  was  about  this  time  that  he  went  to  confult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi;  when,  the  prieftefs  pretending  that  it 
was  not  on  fome  account  lawful  for  her  to.  enter  the  tem¬ 
ple  then,  he,  being  impatient,  hauled  her  along,  and  oc- 
cafioned  her  to  cry  out,  “  Ah,  my  fon!  there  is  no  redd¬ 
ing  you:”  upon  which  Alexander,  feizing  the  words  as 
ominous,  replied,  “  I  defire  nothing  farther:  this  oracle 
fuffices,”  It  was  alfo  probably  at  this  time  that  the  re¬ 
markable  interview  pafled  between  our  hero  and  Dioge¬ 
nes  the  cynic.  Alexander  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit  this 
philofopher  in  his  tub,  and  complimented  him  with  a(k- 
mg,  “  if  he  could  do  any  thing  to  ferve  him  ?”  “Nothing 
(faid  the  brute)  but  to  (land  from  betwixt  me  and  the  fun.” 
The  attendants  were  expecting  what  refentment  would  be 
flieivn  to  this  favage  behaviour;  -when  Alexander  furpri- 
fed  them  by  faying,  “  Pofitively,  if  1  was  not  Alexander, 
I  would  be  Diogenes.” 

Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  left  Antipater 
as  his  viceroy  in  Macedonia,  he  pafled  the  Hellefpont,  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  with  an  army  of  rib  more  than 
30,000  foot,  and  4,500  horfe ;  and,  with  thefe  forces,  he 
overturned  the  Perlian  empire.  His  fird  battle  was  at  the 
Granicus,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  in  which  the  Perfians  were 
routed.  His  fecond  was  at  Iffiis,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  where 
he  was  alfo  victorious  in  an  eminent  degree  :  for  the  camp 
of  Darius,  with  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  fell  into 
his  hands  ;  and  the  humane  and  generous  treatment  which 
he  (hewed  them,  is  ju-ftly  reckoned  the  nobled  and  mod 
amiable' paflfage  of  his  life. 

While  he  was  in  this  country,  he  caught  a  violent  fever 
by  bathing  when  hot  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  river  Cyd- 
nus;  and  this  fever  was  made  more  violent  from  his  im 
patience  at  being  detained  by  it.  The  army  was  under 
the  utmod  condernation,  and  no  phyflcian  durd  undertake 
the  cure.  At  length  one  Philip  of  Acarnan  defined  time 
to  prepare  a  potion,  which  he  was  fure  would  cure  him; 
and,  while  this  potion  was  preparing,  Alexander  received 
a  letter  from  his  mod  intimate  confidant  Parmenio,  inform¬ 
ing  him,  that  this  Acarnan  was  a  traitor,  and  employed 
by  Darius  to  poifon  him  at  the  price  of  a  thoufand  ta¬ 
lents  and  his  fider  in  marriage.  What  a  fituation  for  a 
fick  prince  !  The  fame  greatnefs  of  focfl, "however,  which 
accompanied  him  upon  all  occafions,  did  not  forfake  him 
here.  He  did  not  feem  to  his  phyfician  under  any  appre- 
henfions  ;  but,  after  receiving  the  cup  into  his  hands,  de¬ 
livered  the  letter  to  the  Acarnan,  and  with  eyes  fixed  up¬ 
on  him  drank  it  off.  The  medicine. at  fird  acted  fo  pows 
erfully,  as  to  deprive  him -of  his  fenfes,  and  then  without 
doubt  all  concluded  him  poilbned;  however,  he  foon  got 
better,  and  was  redored  to  his  army  pqj-feritly  fafe  and  well. 

Faffing  through  Cilicia,  he  marched  forwards  to  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  which  all  furrendered  to  him,  except  Tyre;  and  it 
cod  him  a  fiege  of  feven  months  to  reduce  that  city.  The 
vexation  of  Alexander,  at  being  unfeafonably  detained  by 
the  obdinacyof  the  Tyrians,  occafioned  a  mighty  deftruc- 
tion  and  carnage;  and  the  Cruelty  he  exercifed  here  is  in- 
excufable. 

When  he  came  before  the  city  of  Gaza,  he  found  it 
provided  with  a  drong  garrifon,  commanded  by  Betis,  one 
of  Darius’s  eunuchs.  This  governor,  who  was  a  brave 
man,  and  very  faithful  to  his  fovereign,  defended  it  with 
with  great  vigour  againd  Alexander.  As  tiiis  was  the  on¬ 
ly  inlet  or  pafs  into  Egypt,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
him  to  conquer  it,  and  therefore  lie  was  obliged  to  be- 
fiege  it.  But  although  every  art  of  war  was  employed, 
notwithdanding  his  foldiers  fought  with  the  utmod  intre¬ 
pidity,  he  was  forced  to  lie  two  months  before  it.  Ex- 
afperated  at  its  holding  out  fo  long,  and  his  receiving  two 
wounds,  he  was  refolved  to  treat  the  governor,  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  foldiers,  with  a  barbarity  abfolutely  inexcu- 
fable  ;  for  he  cut  ten  thoufand  men  to  pieces,  and  foid  all 
the  red  with  their  wives  and  children  for  (laves.  When 
Betis,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  ladaflault,  was 
brought  before  him,  Alexander,  indead  of  uling  him 
kindly,  as  his  valour  and  fidelity  juftly  merited,  this  young 
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monarch,  who  otherwife  efteemed  bravery  even  in  an  ene¬ 
my,  fired  on  that  occafion  with  an  infolent  joy,  fpoke  thus 
to  him:  “  Betis,  thou  (halt  not  die  the  death  thou  deli- 
reft  ;  prepare  therefore  to  fuffer  all  the  torments  which 
revenge  can  invent.”  Betis,  looking  upon  the  king  with 
not  only  a  firm  but  a  haughty  air,  did  not  make  the  leaft 
reply  to  his.menaces;  upon  which  the  king,  more  enraged 
than  before  at  his  difdainful  filence,  “  Obferve  (faid  he), 
I  befeech  you,  that  dumb  arrogance!  Has  he  bended  his 
knee  ?  Has  he  fpoken  but  fo  much  as  one  fubmillive  word  1 
But  I  will  conquer  this  obftinate  filence,  and  will  force 
groans  from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing  elfe.”  At  laft 
Alexander’s  anger  role  to  fury,  his  condudt  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  change  with  his  fortune :  upon  which  he  ordered 
»  hole  to  be  made  through  his  heels,  when  a  rope  being 
put  through  them,  and  this  being  tied  to  a  chariot,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  foldiers  to  drag  Betis  round  the  city  till  he  died. 
He  boafted  his  having  imitated  upon  this  occafion  Achil¬ 
les,  from  whom  he  was  defcended,  who,  as  Homer  re¬ 
lates,  earned  the  dead  body  of  Heritor  to  be  dragged  in  the 
fame  manner  round  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  as  if  a  man  ought 
to  pride  himfelf  for  having  imitated  lb  ill  an  example. 
Both  were  very  barbarous;  but  Alexander  was  much 
more  fo  in  caufing  Betis  to  be  dragged  alive,  and  for  no 
other  reafon  than  becaufe  he  had  ferved  his  fovereign  with 
bravery  and  fidelity,  by  defending  a  city  with  which  he 
had  intrufted  him  ;  a  fidelity  that  ought  to  have  been  ad¬ 
mired,  and  even  rewarded,  by  an  enemy,  rather  than  pu- 
nifhed  in  fo  cruel  a  manner. 

After  befieging  and  taking  Gaza,  he  went  to  Jerufalem, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  high  priefit ;  and,  making 
many  prefents  to  the  Jews,  facrificed  in  their  temple.  He 
told  Jadduas,  for  that  was  the  prieft’s  name,  that  lie  had 
feen  in  Macedonia  a  god,  in  appearance  exaftly  refembling 
him,  who  had  exhorted  him  to  this  expedition  againft  the 
Perlians,  and  given  him  the  firmed  alfurance  of  fuccefs. 
Afterwards,  entering  Egypt,  he  went  to  the  oracle  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon,  and  upon  his  return  built  the  city  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  It  was  now  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  alfume 
divinity,  and  to  pretend  himfelf  the  1'on  of  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon.  To  foothe  and  cherifh  this  ridiculous  pretenfion, 
there  were  not  wanting  flatterers,  thofe  common  pefts  of 
courts,  who  are  more  dangerous  to  princes  than  the  arms 
of  their  enemies.  With  this  view'he  appointed  a  fefti- 
val,  and  made  an  incredibly  pompous  banquet;  to  which 
he  invited  the  greateft  lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedo¬ 
nians  and  Greeks,  and  molt  of  the  liigheft  quality  among 
the  Perfians,  With  thefe  he  fat  down  at  table  for  fome 
time;  after  which  he  withdrew.  Upon  this  Cleon,  one 
of  his  flatterers,  began  to  fpeak ;  and  expatiated  very  much 
on  the  praifes  of  the  king,  as  had  before  been  agreed  up¬ 
on.  He  made  a  long  detail  of  the  high  obligations  they 
had  to  him;  all  which,  he  obferved,  they  might  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  repay  at  a  very  eafy  expence,  merely  with  two 
grains  of  incenfe,  which  they  fliould  offer  him  as  to  a  god, 
without  the  leaft  fcruple,  fmee  they  believed  him  fuch. 
To  this  purpofe  he  cited  the  example  of  the  Perfians;  and 
added,  that,  in  cafe  the  reft  fhould  not  care  to  pay  this  juf- 
tice  to  Alexander’s  merit,  he  himfelf  was  refolved  to  fliew 
them  the  way,  and  to  worftiip  him  in  cafe  he  fiiould  return 
into  the  hall.  But  that  all  of  them  muft  do  their  duty; 
efpecially  thofe  who  profeffed  wifdom,  and  ought  to  ferve 
the  reft  as  an  example  of  the  veneration  due  to  fo  great  a  mo¬ 
narch.  It  appeared  plainly  that  this  fpeech  was  directed 
to  Callifthenes.  He  was  related  to  Ariftotle,  who  had 
prefented  him  to  Alexander,  his  pupil,  that  he  might  at¬ 
tend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Perfia.  He  was 
confidered,  upon  account  of  his  wifdom  and  gravity,  as 
the  fitted  perfon  to  give  him  fuch  wholefome  councils  as 
were  mod  likely  to  preferve  him  from  thofe  exceffes  into 
which  his  youth  and  fiery  temper  might  hurry  him.  This 
plulofopher  feeing  that  every  one  on  this  occafion  conti¬ 
nued  in  deep  filence,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  af- 
fembly  were  fixed  upon  him,  addreffed  himfelf  to  Cleon 
in  the  following  words Had  the  king  been  prefent 


when  thou  madeft  thy  fpeech,  none  among  us  would  have 
attempted  to  anfvver  thee;  for  he  himfelf  would  have  in¬ 
terrupted  thee;  and  not  have  fuffered  thee  to  prompt  him 
to  alfume  the  ■cuftoms  of  barbarians,  in  catling  an  odium 
on  his  perfon  and  glory,  by  fo  fervile  an  adulation.  But, 
lince  he  is  abfent,  I  will  anfwer  thee  in  his  name.  I  con- 
fider  Alexander  as  worthy  of  all  the  honours  that  can  be 
paid  a  mortal;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  wor- 
thip  of  the  gods  and  that  of  men.  The  former  includes 
temples,  altars,  prayers,  and  facrifices ;  the  latter  is  con¬ 
fined  to  commendations  only,  and  awful  refpect. — We  fa- 
lute  the  latter,  and  look  upon  it  as  glorious  to  pay  them' 
fubmiflion,  obedience,  and  fidelity;  but  we  adore  the  for¬ 
mer.  We  inftitute  feftivals  to  their  honour,  and  fing 
hymns  and  fpiritual  forigs  to  their  glory.  We  muft  not 
therefore  confound  tilings,  either  by  bringing  down  the 
gods  to  the  condition  of  mortals,  or  by  railing  a  mortal  to 
the  ftate  of  a  god.  Alexander  would  be  juftly  offended 
fliould  we  pay  to  another  perfon  the  homage  due  to  his  fa- 
cred  perfon  only;  ought  we  not  to  dread  the  indignation 
of  the  gods  as  much,  fliould  we  beftow  upon  mortals  the 
honour  due  to  them  alone  ?  I  am  fenfible  that  our  mo¬ 
narch  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  reft;  lie  is  the  greateft  of 
kings,  and  the  molt  glorious  of  all  conquerors ;  but  then 
he  is  a  man,  not  a  god. — The  Greeks  did  not  worihip 
Hercules  till  after  his  death ;  and  then  not  till  the  oracle 
had  exprefsly  commanded  it.  The  Perfians  are  cited  as 
an  example  for  our  imitation;  but  how  long  is  it  that  the 
vanquilhed  have  given  law  to  the  victor?  Can  we  forget 
that  Alexander  crofted  the  Hellefpont,  not  to  fubjerit 
Greece  to  Alia,  but  Alia  to  Greece?”  The  deep  filence 
which  all  the  company  obferved  whilft  Callifthenes  fpoke 
was  an  indication,  in  fome  meafure,  of  their  thoughts. 
The  king,  who  ftoocl  behind  the  tapeftryall  the  time,  heard 
whatever  had  palled.  He  therefore  ordered  Cleon  to  be 
told,  that,  without  infilling  any  farther,  he  would  only 
require  the  Perfians  to  fall  proftrate,  according  to  their 
ufual  cullom  ;  a  little  after  which  he  came  in,  pretending 
he  had  been  bufied  in  fome  affair  of  importance.  Imme-, 
diately  the  Perlians  fell  proftrate  to  adore  him.  Polyf- 
perchon,  who  flood  near  him,  obferving  that  one  of  them 
bowed  fo  low,  that  his  chin  touched  the  ground,  bade  hint 
in  a  rallying  tone  of  voice  to  ftfike  harder.  The  king,  of¬ 
fended  at  this  joke,  threw  Polyfperchon  into  prifon.  As 
for  Callifthenes,  the  king  determined  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  therefore  laid  to  his  charge  a  crime  of  which  he  was 
no  way  guilty.  Accordingly,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dun¬ 
geon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  the  moft  grievous  torments 
were  inflirited  on  him,  in  order  to  extort  a  confeflion  of  his 
guilt.  But  he  infilled  upon  his  innocence  to  the  laft,  and 
expired  in  the  midft  of  his  tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflerited  a  greater  dilhonour  on  Alexan¬ 
der’s  memory  than  this  unjuft  and  cruel  death  of  Calift- 
henes;  and  by  this  dreadful  example  he  deprived  all  vir¬ 
tuous  men  of  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  him  to  thofe 
things  which  were  for  his  true  intereft.  From  that  inftant 
no  one  fpoke  with  freedom  in  the  council ;  even  thofe  who 
had  the  greateft  love  for  the  public  good,  and  a  perfonal 
afferition  for  Alexander,  thought  themfelves  not  obliged 
to  undeceive'  him.  After  this,  nothing  was  liftened  to 
but  flattery,  which  gained  fuch  an  afcendency  over  that 
prince,  as  entirely  depraved  him,  and  juftly  punifhed  him, 
for  having  facrificed,  to  the  wild  ambition  of  having  ado¬ 
ration  paid  him,  the  moft  virtuous  man  about  his  perfon. 
“The  murder  of  this  philofopher  (fays  Seneca)  was  a 
crime  of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  as  entirely  obliterates  the 
glory  of  all  his  other  actions.” 

His  objerit  now  was  to  overtake  and  attack  Darius  in  ano¬ 
ther  battle;  and  this  battle  was  fought  at  Arbela,  when 
victory,  granting  every  thing  to  Alexander,  put  an  end  to 
the  Perfian  empire.  Darius  had  offered  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  part  of  his  dominions,  to  Alexander,  and 
Parmenio  advifed  him  to  accept  the  terms :  “  I  would  (fays 
lie)  if  I  was  Alexander;”  “  And  fo  would  I  (replied  the 
conqueror)  if  I  was  Parmenio.”  The  fame  Parmenio,. 
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counfelling  the  prince  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  night 
in  attacking  Darius,  “No  ((aid  Alexander),  I  would  not 
(leal  a  victory.”  Darius  owed  his  efcape  from  Arbela  to 
the  fwiftnefs  -of  hishorfe;  and,  while  he  was  collecting 
forces  to  renew  the  war,  was  infidioufly  (lain  by  Beffus, 
governor  of  the  Badtrians.  Alexander  wept  at  the  fate 
of  Darius ;  and,  afterwards  procuring  Belllis  to  be  given 
up  to  him,  punifhed  the  inhuman  murderer  according  to 
his  dcferts.  From  Arbela  Alexander  purfued  his  con- 
quefts  eaftward;  and  every  thing  fell  into  his  hands,  even 
to  the  Indies.  Here  he  was  oppofed  by  king  Porus,  whom 
however  he  fubdued  and  took.  Porus  was  a  man  of  fpi- 
rit,  and  his  fpirit  was  not  deftr.oyed  even  by  his  defeat; 
for,  when  Alexander  alked  him,  “  how  he  would  be  treat¬ 
ed,”  he  anfwered  very  intrepidly,  “like  a  king;”  which 
it  is  faid,  fo  pleafed  the  conqueror,  that  he  ordered  the 
greateft  attention  to  be  paid  him,  and  afterwards  reftored 
him  to  his  kingdom.  Having  ranged  over  all  the  eaft, 
and  .made  a  great  part  of  the  Indies  provinces  of  his-em- 
pire,  he  returned  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  the  thir¬ 
ty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  this  hero  is  equally  compofed  of  very 
great  virtues  and  very  great  vices.  He  had  no  mediocrity 
in  any  thing  but  his  feature  ;  in  his  other  properties,  whe¬ 
ther  good  or  bad,  he  was  all  extremes.  His  ambition  rofe 
even  to  madnefs.  His  father  was  not  at  all  mi  (taken  in 
fuppoiing  the  bounds  of  Macedon  too  fmall  for  his  fon : 
for  how  could  Macedon  bound  the  ambition  of  a  man,  who 
reckoned  the  whole  world  too  fmall  a. dominion  ?  Pie  wept 
at  hearing  the  philofopher  Anaxarchus  fay,  that  there  was 
an  infinite  number  of  worlds :  his  tears  were  owing  to  his 
defpair  of  conquering  them  all,  fince  he  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  conquer  one.  Livy,  in  a  fhort  digreiTion,  has 'at¬ 
tempted  to  enquire  into  the  events  which  might  have  hap¬ 
pened,  if  Alexander,  after  the  conqueft  of  Afia,  had 
brought  his  arms  into  Italy  ?  Doubtlefs  things  might  have 
taken  a  very  different  turn  with  him  ;  and  all  the  grand 
projects,  which  fucceeded  fo  well  againft  an  effeminate 
Perfian  monarch,  might  eafily  have  mifearried  if  he  had 
engaged  with  the  rough  hardy  Roman  armies.  And  yet 
the  vaft  aims  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  if  feen  under  ano¬ 
ther  point  of  view,  may  appear  to  have  been  confined  in 
a  very  narrow  compafs;  fince,  as  we  are  told,  the  utmoft 
wiflt  of  that  great  heart,  for  which  the  whole  earth  was 
not  big  enough,  was,  after  all,  to  be  praifed  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  for  it  is  related,  that  the  difficulties  he  encounter¬ 
ed  in  order  to  pafs  the  Plydafpes  forced  him  to  cry  out, 
“  O  Athenians,  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers  I  ex- 
pofe  myfelf  for  the  fake  of  being  celebrated  by  you !” 
But  Bayle  affirms,  that  this  w'as  quite  confident  with  the 
vaft  unbounded  extent  of  his  ambition,  as  he  wanted  to 
make  all  future  time  his  own, "and  be  an  object  of  admi¬ 
ration  to  the  lateft  pofterity;  yet  did  not  expeCt  this  from 
the  conqueft  of  worlds,  but  from  books.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  right,  fays  Bayle  ;  “  for,  if  Greece  had  not 
furniflied  him  with  good  writers,  he  would  long  ago  have 
been  as  much  forgotten  as  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Ma¬ 
cedon  before  Amphitryon.” 

Alexander  has  been  much  praifed  upon  the  fcore  of 
continency.  Indeed,  the  fire  of  his  early  youth  appeared 
fo  cold  towards  women,  that  his  mother  fufpected  him  to 
be  impotent ;  and,  to  fatisfy  herfeif  in  this  point,  did,  with 
theconfentof  Philip,  procure  a  very  liandfome  courtezan 
to  lie  with  him,-  whole  careffes,  however,  were  all  to  no 
purpofe.  His  behaviour  afterwards  to  the  Perfian  cap¬ 
tives  fhews  him  to  have  had  a  great  command  over  him- 
felf  in  this  particular.  The  wife  of  Darius  was  a  finifhed 
beauty ;  her  daughters  likewife  were  all  beauties ;  yet  this 
young  prince,  who  had  them  in  his  power,  not  only  be¬ 
llowed  on  them  all  the  honours  due  to  their  high  rank, 
but  managed  their  reputation  with  the  utmoft  delicacy. 
They  were  kept  as  in  a  cloifter,  concealed  from  the  world, 
and  fecured  from  the  reach  of  every  difhonotirablq  (not 
only  attack,  but)  imputation.  Darius,  in  his  expiring 
moments,  hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
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could  not  help  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  heaven, 
and  wifhing  fuccefs  to  fo  wife  and  generous  a  conqueror, 
who  could  govern  his  paffions  at  fo  critical  a  time.  Plu¬ 
tarch  informs  us  more  particularly,  that  the  princeffes 
lived  fo  retired  in  the  camp,  according  to  their  own  defire, 
that  they  were  not  feen  by  any  perfon,  except  their  own 
attendants;  nor  did  any  other  perfon  dare  to  approach  their 
apartments.  After  the  firft  vifit,  which  was  a  refpeftful 
and  ceremonious  one,  Alexander,  to  avoid  expofmg  him- 
felf  to  the  dangers  of  human  frailty,  made  a  folemn  re- 
folution  never  to  vifit  Darius’s  queen  any  more.  He,  him- 
felf,  informs  11s  of  this  memorable  circumftance,  in  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  command¬ 
ed  him  to  put  to  death  certain  Macedonians,  who  had 
forced  the  wives  of  fome  foreign  foldiers.  In  this  letter 
was  the  following  paragraph. :  “  For,  as  to  myfelf,  it  will 
be  found,  that  [  neither  faw,  nor  would  fee,  the  wife  of 
Darius  ;  and  did  not  fuller  any  one  to  fpeak  of  her  beauty 
before  me.” 

The  Amazon  queen  Thaleftris  could  not  obtain  from 
him  a  compliance  with  Iter  gallant  requeft  till  after  a  delay 
of  thirteen  days.  In  the  mean  time,  what  are  we  to  con¬ 
clude  from  his  caufing  his  favourite  miftrefs  Pancaffe  to 
be  drawn  naked  by  Apelles,  though  it  is  true  he  gave  her 
to  the  painter,  who  fell  in  love  with  her?  What  of  that 
immoderate  love  of  boys,  which  Athenseus  relates  of 
him?  What  of  that  prodigious  number  of  wives  and 
concubines  which  he  kept? 

It  was  a  cuflom  with  Alexander  the  Great  to  oblige 
the  captive  women  whom  he  carried  along  with  him  to  fing 
fongs  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  He  happened 
among  thefe  women  to  perceive  one  who  appeared  in  deep¬ 
er  -affiifftion  than  the  reft;  and  who  by  a  modeflt,  and  at 
the  fame  time  a  noble,  confulion,  difeovered  a  greater  re¬ 
luctance  than  the  others  to  appear  in  public.  She  was  a 
perfect  beauty  ;  which  was  very  much  heightened  by  Her 
bafhfulnefs,  whilft  fhe  threw  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
did  all  (lie  could  to  conceal  her  face.  The  king  foon  ima¬ 
gined,  by  her  air  and  mein,  that  (lie  was  not  of  vulgar 
birth;  and,  enquiring  into  it,  the  lady  anfwered,  that  fhe 
was  grand-daughter  to  OCtius,  who  not  long  before  had 
fwayed  the  Perfian  feeptre,  and  daughter  of  his  foil ;  that 
fhe  had  married  Hyftafpes,  who  was  related  to  Darius, 
and  general  of  a  great  army.  Alexander  being  touched 
with  companion,  when  he  heard  the  unhappy  fate  of' a 
princefs  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  fad  condition  to  which 
fhe  was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  her  liberty,  but  re¬ 
turned  all  her  poffellions;  and  caufed  her  hufband  to  be 
fought  for,  in  order  that  fhe  might  be  reftored  to  him. 

This  prince  fhewed  fometimes  fo  tender  and  humane  a 
difpofition,  as  to  be  fenftble  of  the  afflictions  of  perfons 
in  the  lowed:  rank.  A  poor  Macedonian  foldier  was  one 
day  driving  before  him  a  mule,  laden  with  gold  for  the 
king’s  ufe;  the  bead  being  fo  tired  that  he  was  not  able 
either  to  go  or  fuftain  the  load,  the  mule-driver  took  it  up 
and  carried  it,  but  with  great  difficulty,  a  conffdeiable 
way.  Alexander  feeing  him  juft  finking  under  the  bur¬ 
then,  and  going  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  eafe 
himfelf  from  it,  cried  out,  “  Friend,  do  not  be  weary 
yet ;  try  and  carry  it  quite  through  to  thy  tent,  for  it  is  all 
thy  own.” 

Olympias,  Alexander’s  own  mother,  was  of  fuch  an 
unhappy  difpofition,  that  he  would  never  let  her  have  any 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  She  tiled  fre¬ 
quently  to  make  very  fevere  complaints  on  that  account ; 
but  he  always  fubmitted  to  her  ill-humour  with  great 
mildnefs  and  patience.  Antipater,  one  of  his  friends,  ha¬ 
ving  one  day  written  a  long  letter  againft  her,  the  king,  af¬ 
ter  reading  it,  replied,  “Antipater  does  not  know  that 
one  fingle  tear  fhed  by  a  mother  will  obliterate  ten  thou- 
fand  fuch  letters  as  this.”  A  behaviour  like  this,  and 
fuch  an  anfwer,  (hew,  at  one  and  the  fame  time;  that  Alex¬ 
ander  was  both  an  affectionate  fon  and  an  able  politician. 

As  Alexander  drew  near  the  city  of  Perfepolis,  heper- 
ceived  a  large  body  of  men,  who  exhibited  a  memorable 
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example  of  the  greatefl  nrifery.  Thefe  were  about  four 
thou  land  Greeks,  very  far  advanced  in  years;  who,  ha¬ 
ving  been  made  prifoners  of  war,  had  fuffered  all  the 
torments  whicli  the  Perlian  tyranny  could  inflict.  The 
hands  of  fome  had  been  cut  off,  the  feet  of  others,  and 
■others  again  had  loll  their  notes  and  ears ;  after  which, 
the  Perfians,  having  impreffed  by  fire  barbarous  characters 
on  their  faces,  had  the  inhumanity  to  keep  them  as  fo 
many  laughing-flocks,  with  which  they  fported  perpetu¬ 
ally.  They  appeared  like  fo  many  ffiadows  rather  than 
men  ;  f'peech  being  almolt  the  only  thing  by  which  they 
were  known  to  be  fuch.  Alexander  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  at  this  fight;  and,  as  they  unanimoufty  befought 
him  to  commiferate  their  condition,  he  bade  them  with  the 
utmoft  tendernefs  not  to  defpond  ;  and  affured  them,  that 
they  fhould  again  fee  their  wives  and  native  country.  This 
propofal,  which  one  might  fuppofe  fhould  naturally  have 
filled  them  with  joy,  feemed  to  heighten  their  mifery ; 
and,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  “  How  will  it  be  poilible 
(faid  fome  of  them)  for  us  to  appear  publicly  before  all 
Greece,  in  the  dreadful  condition  to  which  we  are  redu¬ 
ced  :  a  condition  flill  more  fhameful  than  difHitisfaCtory  ? 
The  befl  way  to  bear  mifery  is  to  conceal  it ;  and  no  coun¬ 
try  is  fo  fweet  to  the  wretched  as  falitude,  and  an  oblivion 
of  their  paft  misfortunes.”  They  therefore  befought  the 
king  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  a  country  where  they 
had  fpent  fo  many  years,  and  to  end  their  days  among 
thofe  who  were  already  accuftomed  to  their  misfortunes. 
Alexander  granted  their  reqtieft ;  and  prefented  each  of 
them  three  thoufand  drachmas,  five  men’s  lints  of  clothes, 
the  fame  number  of  women’s,  two  couple  of  oxen  to 
plough  their  lauds,  and  corn  to  low  therfi.  He  command¬ 
ed  the  governor  of  the  province  not  to  fuffer  them  to  be 
molefted  in  any  manner;  and  ordered  that  they  lliould  be 
free  from  taxes  and  tributes  of  every  kind.  Such  beha¬ 
viour  as  this  was  truly  royal. 

During  his  flay  in  Perfepolis,  he  entertained  his  friends 
at  a  banquet,  at  which  his  guefts  drank,  as  ufual,  to  excefs. 
Among  the  women  who  were  admitted  to  it  mafked,  was 
'Thais,  the  courtezan,  a  native  of  Attica,  and  at  that  time 
miftrefs  to  Ptolomy,  who  afterwards  was  king  of  Egypt. 
About  the  end  of  the  feaft,  during  which  fhe  had  ftudi- 
oufly  endeavoured  to  pleafe  the  king  in  the  molt  artful 
and  delicate  manner,  Hie  faid,  with  a  gay  tone  of  voice, 
“  That  it  would  be  a  matter  of  inexpreflible  joy  to  her, 
were  fhe  permitted  (mafked  as  fhe  was,  and  in  order  to 
end  the  entertainment  nobly)  to  burn  the  magnificent  pa¬ 
lace  of  Xerxes,  who  had  burned  Athens  ;  and  to  fet  it  on 
fire  with  her  own  hand,  in  order  that  it  might  be  faid  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  women  who  followed 
Alexander,  in  his  expedition  to  Afia,  had  taken  much 
better  vengeance  on  the  Perfians,  for  the  many  calamities 
they  had  brought  on  the  Grecians,  than  all  the  generals 
who  had  fought  for  them,  both  by  fea  and  land.”  All 
the  guefts  applauded  the  difcourfe ;  when  immediately  the 
king  rdfie  from  table,  (his  head  being  crowned  with  flow¬ 
ers,)  and,  taking  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  advanced  for¬ 
ward  to  execute  this  mighty  exploit.  The  whole  compa¬ 
ny  follow  him,  breaking  out  into  loud  exclamations;  and 
afterwards,  finging  and  dancing,  they  furround  the  pa¬ 
lace.  All  the  reft  of  the  Macedonians,  at  this  noife,  ran 
in  crowds  with  lighted  tapers,  and  fet  fire  to  every  part  of 
it.  However,  Alexander  was  forry,  not  long  after,  for 
what  he  had  done;  and  thereupon  gave  orders  for  extin- 
guiffiing  the  flames,  but  it  was  too  late. 

His  excelfes  with  regard  to  wine  were  notorious,  and 
beyond  all  imagination ;  and  he  committed,  when  drunk, 
a  thoufand  extravagancies. 

Clitus  was  one  of  Alexander’s  beft  friends,  an  old  offi¬ 
cer,  who  had  fought  under  his  father  Philip,  and  figna- 
lized  himfelf  on  many  occafions.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Granifcus,  as  Alexander  was  fighting  bare-headed,  and 
Rofaces  had  his  arm  raifed  in  order  to  flrike  him  behind, 
be  covered  the  king  with  his  fhield,  and  cut  off  the  bar¬ 
barian’s  hand.  Hcllenice,  his  fifter,  had  nurfed  Alexan- 
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der ;  and  he  loved  I)er  with  as  much  tendernefs  as  if  fhe 
had  been  his  own  mother.  As  the  king,  from  thefe  fe- 
veral  contiderations,  had  a  very  great  refpedl  for  Clitus, 
he  intruded  him  with  the  government  of  one  of  the  moll 
important  provinces  of  his  empire  ;  and  ordered  him  to 
fet  out  the  next  day.  In  the  evening,  Clitus  was  invited 
to  an  entertainment,  in  which  the  king,  after  drinking  to 
excefs,  began  to  celebrate  his  own  exploits ;  and  was  fo 
extremely  lavifli  of  felf-commendation,  that  he  even 
fhocked  thofe  very  perfons  who  knew  what  he  fpoke  was 
in  general  true.  Clitus,  who  by  this  time,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  the  company,  was  equally  intoxicated,  began  to 
relate  the  actions  of  Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece,  pre¬ 
ferring  them  to  whatever  was  done  by  Alexander.  Though 
the -king  was  prodigioufly  vexed,  he  neverthelkfs  (tilled 
his  refentment ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
quite  fupprelled  his  paffion,  had  Clitus  flopped  there;  but 
the  latter  growing  more  and  more  talkative,  as  if  deter¬ 
mined  to  exafperate  and  infult  the  king,  he  was  command¬ 
ed  to  leave  the  table.  “  He  is  in  the  right  (fttys  Clitus,  as 
he  role  up)  not  to  bear  free-born  men  at  his  table,  who 
can  only  tell  him  truth.  He  will  do  well  to  pafs  his  life 
among  barbarians  and  (laves,  who  will  pay  adoration  to 
his  Perfian  girdle,  and  his  white  robe.”  The  king,  no 
longer  able  to  fupprefs  his  rage,  fnatched  a  javelin  from 
one  of  the  guards,  and  would  have  killed  Clitus  on  the 
fpot,  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld  his  arm,  and  Clitus 
been  forced,  with  great  difficulty,  out  of  the  hall.  How¬ 
ever,  he  returned  into  it  that  moment  by  another  door, 
finging,  with  an  air  of  infolence,  verfes  reflelling  highly 
on  the  prince,  who,  feeing  the  general  near  him,  ftruck 
him  with  his  javelin  dead  at  his  feet,  crying  out,  at  the 
fame  time,  <l  Go  now  to  Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to  At¬ 
tains.” 

As  foon  as  the  king  was  capable  of  reflecting  ferionfly 
on  what  lie  had  done,  his  crime  difplayed  itfelf  to  him  in 
the  blacked  and  mod  dreadful  light;  for,  though  Clitus 
bad  committed  a  great  and  inexcufable  fault,  yet  it  mud 
be  confelf'ed,  that  the  circumftances  of  the  banquet  exte¬ 
nuate  in  fome  degree,  or  throw,  in  fome  meafure,  a  veil 
over,  Clitus’s  conduct.  When  a  king  makes  a  fubjecl  his 
companion  in  a  debauch,  lie  feems,  on  fuch  an  occafton, 
to  forget  his  dignity,  and  to  permit  his  fubjeCts  to  forget 
it  aifo  ;  he  gives  a  fanCtion,  as  it  were,  to  the  liberties,  fami¬ 
liarities,  and  fudden  flights,  which  wine  commonly  in- 
fpires.  A  fault,  committed  under  thefe  circumftances,  is 
always  a  fault;  but  then  it  ought  never  to  be  expiated 
with  the  blood  of  the  offender.  This  Alexander  had  ge- 
nerofity  enough  to  acknowledge  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
perceived  that  he  had  done  the  vile  office  of  an  execu¬ 
tioner,  in  punilhing,  by  an  horrid  murder,  the  uttering 
fome  indifcreet  words,  which  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the 
fumes  of  wine.  Upon  this,  he  threw  himfelf  upon  his 
friend’s  body,  forced  out  the  javelin,  and  would  have 
difpatched  himfelf  with  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
his  guards.  He  pafted  that  night  and  the  next  day  in 
tears,  ftretched  on  the  ground,  and  venting  only  groans 
and  deep  fighs. 

Alexander,  having  invited  feveral  of  his  friends  and 
general  officers  to  fupper,  propofed  a  crown  as  a  reward 
for  him  who  lliould  drink  moft.  He  who  conquered'  on 
this  occafion  was  Promachus,  who  fwallowed  fourteen 
meafures  of  wine,  that  is,  eighteen  or  twenty  pints.  Af¬ 
ter  receiving  the  prize,  which  was  a  crown  worth  a  ta¬ 
lent,  i.  e.  about  a  thoufand  crowns,  he  furvived  his  victo¬ 
ry  but  three  days.  Of  the  reft  of  his  guefts,  forty  died 
of  their  intemperate  drinking. — 'When  this  fame  prince 
was  at  Babylon,  after  having  fpent  a  whole  night  in  ca- 
roufing,  a  fecond  was  propofed  to  him.  He  met  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  there  were  twenty  guefts  at  table.  He  drank 
to  the  health  of  every  perfon  in  company,  and  then  pled¬ 
ged  them  feverally.  After  this,  calling  for  Hercules’s 
cup,  which  held  an  incredible  quantity,  it  was  filled, 
when  he  poured  it  all  down,  drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of 
the  company,  Proteas  by  name;  and  afterwards  pledged 
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him  again  in  the  fame  furious  and  extravagant  bumper. 
He  had  no  fooner  Swallowed  it,  than  he  fell  upon  the  floor. 
“  Here  then  (cries  Seneca,  defcribing  the  fatal  eftetts  of 
drunkennefs)  this  hero,  unconquered  by  all  the  toils  of 
prodigious  marches,  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  lieges  and 
combats,  to  the  molt  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold; 
here  he  lies  fubdued  by  his  intemperance,  and  (truck 
to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules.”  In  this  con¬ 
dition  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which,  in  a  few  days, 
terminated  in  death.  He  was  thirty-two  years  and  eight 
months  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  twelve.  “  No  one 
(lays  Plutarch  and  Arrian)  fufpefted  then  that  Alexander 
had  been  poifoned  ;  the  true  poil'on  which  brought  him  to 
this  end  was  wine,  which  has  killed  many  thoufands  be- 
fides  Alexander.” 

In  Ihort,  to  fum  up  the  character  of  this  prince,  w-e  can¬ 
not  be  of  opinion,  that  his  good  qualities  did  in  any  wife 
compenfate  for  his  bad  ones.  Heroes  make  a  noife  ;  their 
actions  glare,  and  ltrike  the  fenfes  forcibly  ;  while  the  in¬ 
finite  deftrmftion  and  mifery  they  occalion  lies  more  in  the 
fliade,  and  out  of  fight.  One  good  legiflator  is  worth  all 
the  heroes  that  ever  did  or  will  exilt.  See  Macedon. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  a  Neapolitan  lawyer, 
of  great  learning,  who  fiourifhed  toward  the  end  of  the 
15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  followed  the 
profellion  of  the  law  firft  at  Naples,  afterwards  at  Rome; 
but  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  fpare  to  the  (ludy  of 
polite  literature ;  and  at  length  he  entirely  left  the  bar, 
that  he  might  lead  a  more  eafy  and  agreeable  life  with  the 
Mules.  The  particulars  of  his  life  are  to  be  gathered 
from  his  work  inlitled  Genialium  Die  rum.  We  are  there 
informed,  that  he  lodged  at  Rome,  in  a  houfe  that  was 
haunted ;  and  he  relates  many  furprifing  particulars  about 
tire  ghoft.  He  fays/alfo,  that,  when  he  was  very  young, 
he  went  to  the  leftures  of  Philelphus,  who  explained  at 
Rome  the  Tufculan  queltions  of  Cicero;  he  was  there  al- 
fo  when  Nicholas  Perot  and  Domitius  Calderinus  read 
their  lectures  upon  Martial.  The  particular  time  when 
he  died  is  not  known;  but  he  was  buried  in  the  monaftery 
of  the  Olivets.  Tiraquea  wrote  a  learned  Commentary 
upon  his  work,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1587,  and. 
•re-printed  at  Leyden  in  1673,  with  the  notes  of  Dennis 
Godfrey,  Chriftopher  Colerus,  and  Nicholas  Mercerus. 

Alexander  (Neckham),  an  eminent  Engli lit  writer  in 
the  *2th  and  13th  centuries,  born  at  St.  Alban’s,  inHert- 
fordfhire.  In  1215  he  was  made  abbot  of  Exeter,  and 
died  in  1227.  He  w-rote  feveral  works,  which  were  never 
publilhed;  but  they  are' to  be  found  in  manufcript  in  the 
public  libraries  of  England  and  other  countries. 

Alexander  (Noel),  an  indefatigable  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  born  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  in  1639.  Af¬ 
ter  finilhing  his  ftudies  at  Rouen,  he  entered  into  the  or¬ 
der  of  Dominican  friars,  and  was  profelfed  therein  1655. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Paris,  to  go  through  a  courfe  of 
philofophy  and  divinity  in  the  great  convent,  where  he 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo,  that  he  was  appointed  to  teach 
philofophy  there,  which  he  did  for  twelve  years.  M. 
Colbert  (hewed  him  many  marks  of  his  efteem ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  determined  to  omit  nothing  to  perfect  the  education 
of  his  fon,  afterwards  archbifliop  of  Rouen,  he  formed 
an  aflembly  of  the  molt  learned  perfons,  whofe  conferen¬ 
ces  upon  eccleTiaftical  hiftory  might  be  of  advantage  to 
him.  Father  Alexander  was  invited  to  this  aflembly, 
where  he  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much  genius  and  abili¬ 
ty,  that  he  gained  the  particular  friendlhip  of  young  Col¬ 
bert,  who  (hewed  him  the  utmoft  regard  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Thefe  conferences  gave  rife  to  Alexander’s  defign 
of  writing  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  This  he  executed 
with'great  afiiduity,  collecting  and  digefling  the  materials 
himfelf,  and  writing  even  the  tables  with  his  own  hand. 
He  completed  his  work  in  16S 6.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  lofs  of  his  fight";  a 
molt  inexpreflible  misfortune  to  one  whofe  whole  plea- 
iure  was  in  lludy,  yet  he  bore  it  with  great  patience  and 
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Vefignation.  He  died  merely  of  a  decay  of  nature,  in 
1724,  in  the  S6th  year  of  his  age. 

Alexander  Severus,  emperor  of  Rome,  Succeeded 
Ileliogabalus,  about  A.  D.  222,  when  but  fixteen  years 
of  age.  His  mother’s  name  was  Mammsea,  and  by  her 
advice  he  in  a  great  meafure  regulated  his  conduct.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  the  .reformation  of  abufes,  the  date 
having  been  greatly  difordered  by  the  vicious  condudt  of 
his  predeceflor;  he  was  a 'molt  drift  lover  of  jultice,  an 
encourager  of  .  learning  and  learned  men,  and  favourable 
to  the  Chridians.  He  made  a  fuccefsful  expedition  againd 
thePerdans;  but,  endeavouring  to  reform  his  troops, 
whicii  had  grown  very  licentious  under  the  late  bad  go¬ 
vernment,  they  murdered  him  at  the  indication  of  Maxi- 
minius  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  together  with  his  mo¬ 
ther,  A.  D.  235. 

Alexander  VI.  (Pope),  had  four  badards  when  he- 
was  cardinal,  for  one  of  which  he  had  fo  great  adedtion, 
that  he  duck  at  nothing  to  raife  him.  Dedgning  to  poi- 
fon  (bine  cardinals,  he  was  poifoned  himfelf,  A.  D.  1503. 

_ See  Borgia. 

Alexander  VII.  (Pope).  See  Chigi. 

Alexander,  bidiop  of  Lincoln  in  the  reigns  of  Hen¬ 
ry  I.  and  Stephen,  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  and  nephew 
of  the  famous  Roger,  bidiop  of  Salifbury,  who  firft  made- 
him  archdeacon  of  Salilbury,  and  afterwards,  by  his  in- 
tered  with  the  king,  raifed  him  to  the  mitre.  Alexander 
was  confecrated  at  Canterbury,  July  22,  1123.  The  year 
after  his  confecration,  his  cathedral  church  at  Lincoln 
having  been  accidentally  burnt  down,  he  re-builc  it,  and 
fecured  it  againd  the  like  accident  for  the  future  by  a 
done  roof.  This  prelate  inpreafed  the  number  of  pre¬ 
bends  in  his  church,  and  augmented  its  revenues  with  fe¬ 
veral  manors  and  edates.  '  In  imitation  of  the  barons  and 
fome  of  the  bidiops,  particularly  his  uncle  the  bifhop  of 
Salifbury,  he  builr  three  callies ;  one  at  Banbury,  another 
at  Sleaford,  and  a  third  at  Newark.  He  likewife  founded 
two  monaderies ;  one  at  Haverholm,  for  regular  canons 
and  nuns  together,  the  other  at  Tame  for  white  friars. 
He  went  twice  to  Rome  in  the  years  1142  and  1144.  The 
drd  time,  he  came  back  in  quality  of  the  pope’s  legate, 
for  the  calling  a  fynod,  in  which  he  publilhed  feveral 
wholefome  and  necellary  canons.  In  Augud  1147,  he 
took  a  third  journey  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  in  France  ; 
wh  re  he  fell  lick  through  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  and,  returning  with  great  difficulty  to  England,  he 
died  in  the  24th  year  of  his  prelacy. 

Alexander  (William),  earl  of  Stirling,  an  eminent 
Scots  datefman  and  poet  in  the  reigns  of  James  VI.  and 
Charles  I.  who,  after  travelling' with  the  duke  of  Argyle 
as  his  tutor  or  companion,  wrote  a  poetical  complaint  of 
his  unfuccefsful  love  of  fome  beauty,  under  the  title  of 
Aurora.  He  then  removed  to  the  court  of  Janies  VI. 
where  he  applied  to.  the  more  folid  parts  of  poetry,  form¬ 
ing  himfelf  upon  the  plan  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  tra¬ 
gedians.  In  1607,  he  publilhed  fome  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances,  intitled  The  Monarchic  Tragedies,  dedicated  to 
king  James  ;  who  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  them,  as  to 
cail  him  his  philosophical  poet.  After  this,  he  is  faid  to 
have  written  a  Supplement  to  complete  the  third  part  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia;  and,  in  1613,  he  produced  a 
poem  called  Doomfday,  or" the  Great  Day  of  Judgment. 
He  was  made  gentleman -ufher  to  prince  Charles,  and 
mailer  of  the  requefts;  was  knighted;  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  projected  the  Settlement 
of  a  colony,  but  afterwards  fold  it  to  the  French.  In 
1626,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  (late  for  Scotland ;  was 
created  firft  viScount,  and  then  earl,  ot  Stirling;  and  died 
in  1640. 

Alexander  I.  (St.)  whom  St.  Ireneus  reckons  the 
fifth  bilhop  of  Rome,  fucceeded  St.  Evariftus  in  the  year 
109,  and  died  in -the  year  119.  There  is  no  account  ol 
his  life;  and  the  epifties  which  are  attributed  to  him  are 
fuppolitious. 
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Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceetfed  his  father 
William  in  1213,  at  fixteen  years  of  age.  He  made  an 
expedition  into  England,  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of  king 
John;  who  returned  the  vifit,  and  w,as  offered  battle  by 
Alexander,  but  refufed  it.  He  took  the  city  of  Carlifle 
from  Henry  .11 1.  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Berwick.  Alexander  died  in  1249,  in  the  fifty-firft  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign  ;  and  left  for 
his  fuccelfor  Iris  fon  Alexander  III.  who  was  crowned 
king  of  Scotland  in  1249.  The  Cummings,  lords  of 
Scotland,  took  arms  againft  him;  and,  taking  him  prifon- 
er,  confined  him  at  Striveling;  but  he  was  afterwards  re- 
leafcd  by  his  fubjects.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  king  of  England;  and  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horfe,  on  the  10th  of  April  1290,  after  having  reign¬ 
ed  forty-two,  or  according  to  others  thirty- feven,  years. 

ALEXANDERS, i/I  in  botany.  See  Smvrnium. 

ALEXANDRETTA,  by  the  Turks  called  Scande- 
rOon,  a  town  in  Syria,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  lea.  It  is  the  port  of  Aleppo,  from  which  it  is  dif- 
tant  twenty-eight  or  thirty  leagues.  It  is  now,  properly 
fpeaking,  nothing  elfe  but  a  village,  without  walls,  in 
which  the  tombs  are  more  numerous  than  the  houfes,  and 
which  entirely  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  road  which  it  com¬ 
mands.  This  is  the  only  road,  in  all  Syria,  where  veffels 
anchor  on  a  folid  bottom,  without  their  cables  being  lia¬ 
ble  to  chafe ;  but  in  other  refpedls  it  has  many  inconve¬ 
niences.  It  is  infefted,  during  winter,  by-a  peculiar  wind, 
called  by  the  French  failors  le  Raguier,  which,  rufliing 
from  the  fnowy  lummits  of  the  mountains*  frequently  for¬ 
ces  Ihips  to  drag  their  anchors  feveral  leagues.  And,  when 
the  fnow  begins  to  cover  the  mountains  which  furround 
the  gulph,  tempefluous  winds  arife  which  prevent  veffels 
from  entering  for  three  or  four  months  together.  The 
road  alfo  to  Aleppo  by  the  plain  is  infefted  by  the  Curd 
robbers,  who  conceal  themfelves  in  the  neighbouring 
rocks,  and  frequently  attack  and  plunder  the  ftrongefi;  ca¬ 
ravans.  But  the  word:  circumftance  is  the  extreme  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  the  air,  occafioned  here  by  ftagnant 
waters  and  mephitic  exhalations.  It  may  be  affirmed  that 
this  every  year  carries  off  one-third  of  the  crews  of  the 
veffels  which  remain  here  during  the  fummer;  nay,  Ihips 
frequently  lofe  all  their  men  in  two  months.  The  feafon 
for  this  epidemic  diforder  is  principally  from  May  to  the 
end  of  September.  It  is  an  intermitting  fever  of  the  moil 
malignant  kind;  and  is  accompanied  with  obftrudlions  of 
the  liver,  which  terminate  in  a  dropfy.  To  this  baneful 
epidemic,  Aiexandretta,  from  its  fituation,  feems  to  be 
irremediably  condemned  ;  for  the  plain  on  which  the  town 
is  built  is  fo  low  and  flat,  that  the  rivulets,  finding  no  de¬ 
clivity,  can  never  reach  the  fea.  When  they  are  fwelled 
by  the  winter  rains,  the  fea,  fwelled  likewife  by  tempefls, 
hinders  their  difeharging  themfelves  into  it ;  hence  their 
waters,  forced  to  fpread  themfelves,  form  lakes  in  the 
plain.  On  the  approach  of  the  fummer,  the  waters,  be¬ 
coming  corrupted  by  the  heat,  exhale  vapours  equally 
corrupt,  and  which  cannot  difperfe,  being  confined  by 
the  mountains  that  encircle  the  gulph.  The  entrance  of 
the  bay  befides  lies  to  the  weft,  which  in  thofe  countries 
is  the  moft  unhealthy  expofure  when  it  correfponds  with 
the  fea. 

A  few  years  ago,  M.  Volney  informs  us,  the  merchants 
of  Aleppo,  aifgufted  with  the  numerous  inconveniences 
of  Aiexandretta,  wiftied  to  abandon  that  port  and  carry 
the  trade  to  Latika.  They  propofed  to  the  pacha  of  Tri¬ 
poli  to  repair  the  harbour  at  their  own  expen.ee,  provided 
he  would  grant  them  an  exemption  from  all  duties  for  ten 
years.  To  induce  him  to  comply  with  their  requeft,  the 
agent  they  employed  talked  much  of  the  advantage  which 
would,  in  time,  refuit  to  the  whole  country : — “  But  what 
fignifies  it  to  me  (replied  the  pacha)  what  may  happen  in 
time  ?  I  was  yefterday  at  Maracii ;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  I 
fhall  be  at  Djedda.  Why  ftiould  I  deprive  myfelf  of  pre- 
fent  advantages,  which  are  certain,  for  future  benefits  I 
cannot  hope  to  partake  ?”  The  European  failors  were 
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obliged  therefore  to  remain  at  Scanderoon.  The  only  cu- 
riofity  which  they  have  to  amufe  ftrangers  with  confifts  in 
fix  or  feven  marble  monuments,  fent  from  England,  on 
which  you  read:  Here  lies  fuch  a  one,  carried  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  by  the  fatal  effefts  of  a  contagious  air. 
The  fight  of  thefe  is  the  more  diftrefiing,  as  the  languid 
air,  yellow  complexion,  livid  eyes,  and  dropfical  bellies, 
of  thofe  who  fiiew  them,  make  it  but  too  probable  they 
canhot  longefcape  the  fame  fate. 

ALEXANDRIA,  now  Scanderia,  by  Atbemeus  called 
X^vcr/i ;  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time  its  ca¬ 
pital.  Thiscity  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  fooa 
after  the  overthrow  of  Tyre,  about  333  years  before 
Chrift.  It  is  lituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  twelve  miles 
weft  of  that  mouth  of  the  Nile  anciently  called  Canopicum ; 
and  lies  in  E.  ion.  30. 1 9.  N.lat.31.10.  Alexander  is  faid 
to  have  been  induced  to  build  this  city,  on  account  of  its 
being  conveniently  lituated  for  a  fine  port ;  and  fo  fudden 
was  His  refolution,  that  after  he  had  directed  where  every 
public  firuflure  was  to  be  placed,  fixed  the  number  of 
temples,  and  the  deities  to  wham  they  ftiould  be  dedicated, 
&c.  there  were  no  inftruments  at  hand  proper  for  mark¬ 
ing  out  the  walls,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times. 
Upon  this,  a  workman  advifed  the  king  to  co;le<5t  what 
meal  was  among  the  fojdiers,  and  to  lift  it  in  lines  upon 
tire  ground,  whereby  the  circuit  of  the  walls  would  be  fuf- 
ficiently  marked  out.  This  advice  was  followed;  and 
tire  new  method  of  marking  out  the  walls  was,  by  Arif- 
tander,  the  king’s  foothfayer,  interpreted  as  a  prefage  of 
the  city’s  abounding  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Nor 
was  he  deceived  in  his  predidtion;  for  Alexandria  foon 
became  the  ftaple,  not  only  for  merchandife,  but  alfo  for 
all  tiie  arts  and  fciences  of  the  Greeks. 

Alexandria  was  a  league  and  a  half  long  by  one-third 
in  breadth^  which  made  the  circumference  of  its  walls 
about  four  leagues.  Lake  Mareotis  bathed  its  walls  on 
the  fouth,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north.  It  was 
interfeffted  lengthwife  by  ftraight  parallel  ftreets.  This 
diredlion  left  a  free  paffage  to  the  northerly  wind,  which 
alone  conveys  coolnefs  and  falubrity  into  Egypt.  A  ftreet 
of  2000  feet  wide  began  at  the  gate  of  the  fea,  and  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  gate  of  Canopus.  It  was  decorated  by  mag¬ 
nificent  houfes,  by  temples,  and  by  public  buildings.  In 
this  extenfive  range,  the  eye  was  never  tired  with  admir¬ 
ing  the  marble,  the  porphyry,  and  tiie  obeliiks,  which 
were  deftined  at  fome  future  day  to  embelliih  Rome  and 
Conftantinople.  This  ftreet,  the  handfomeft  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  was  interfered  by  another  of  the  fame  breadth, 
which  formed  a  fquare  at  their  junction  of  half  a  league  in 
circumference.  From  the  middle  of  this  great  place,  the 
two  gates  were  to  be  feen  at  once,  and  veflels  arriving  un¬ 
der  full  fail  from  the  north  and  from  the  fouth. 

A  mole  of  a  mile  in  length  ftretched  from  tiie  continent 
to  the  ifle  of  Pharos,  and  divided  the  great  harbour  into 
two.  That  which  is  to  the  northward  preferved  its  name. 
A- dyke,  drawn  from  the  ifland  to  the  rock  whereon  was 
built  the  Pharos,  fecuredit  from  tiie  wefterly  winds.  Tiie 
other  was  called  Eunojhis,  or  the  Safe  Return.  Tiie  for¬ 
mer  is  called  at  prefent  the  new,  the  latter  tiie  oid,  harbour  : 
a  bridge,  that  joins  the  mole  to  the  city,  ferved  for  a  com¬ 
munication  between  them.  It  was  railed  on  lofty  pillars 
funk  into  tiie  fea,  and  left  a  free  paffage  for  ftiips.  The 
palace,  which  advanced  beyond  the  promontory  of  Lochias , 
extended  as  far  as  the  dyke,  and  occupied  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  city.  Each  of  the  Ptolemies  added  to  its 
magnificence.  It  contained  within  its  inclofure,  the  mu- 
feurn,  an  afylum  for  learned  men,  groves  and  buildings 
worthy  of  royal  majefty,  and  a  temple  where  the  body  of 
Alexander  was  depolitedin  a  golden  coffin.  The  infamous 
Seieucus  Cibyofadles  violated  this  monument,  carried  off’ 
the  golden  coffin,  and  put  a  glafs  one  in  its  place.  In  the 
great  harbour  was  the  little  ifland  of  Anti-Rhodes,  where 
flood  a  theatre,  and  a  royal  place  of  refidence.  Within 
the  harbour  of  Eunoftus  was  a  fmaller  one,  called  Kihotos , 
dug  by  the  hand  of  man,  which  communicated  with  Lake 
'  Mareotis 
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Mareotis  by  a  canal.  Between  this  canal  and  the  palace 
was  the  admirable  temple  of  Serapis,  and  that  of  Nep¬ 
tune  hear  the  great  place  where  the  market  Was  held. 
Alexandria  extended  likewife  along  the  fouthern  banks  of 
the  lake.  Its  eaftern  part  prefented  to  view  the  gymna- 
fium,  with  its  porticoes  of  more  than  600  feet  long,  fup- 
ported  by  feveral  rows  of  marble  pillars.  Without  the 
gate  of  Canopus  was  a  fpaciousjcircus  for  the  chariot  races. 
Beyond  that,  the  fuburb  of  Nicopolis  ran  along  '  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  feeraed  a  fecond  Alexandria.  A  fuperb  am¬ 
phitheatre  was  built  therewith  a  race-ground,  for  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  quinquennalia.  Such  is  the  defcription  left 
its  of  Alexandria  by  the  ancients,  and  above  all  by  Strabo. 

The  architect  employed  by  Alexander  in  this  under¬ 
taking  was  the  celebrated  Dinocrates,  who  had  acquired 
fo  much  reputation  by  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus.  The  city  was  fil'd  rendered  populous  by  Ptole¬ 
my  Soter,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  who,  after  the 
death  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  being  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Egypt,  foon  affirmed  the  title  of  king,  and  took  up 
his  reiidence  at  Alexandria,  about  304  years  before  Chrift. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  of  Ptolemy  Soter’s  reign,  he  took 
his  fon  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  partner  with  him  in  the  em¬ 
pire;  and  by  this  prince  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  much 
embellifhed.  In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  the  famous 
watch-tower  of  Pharos  was  finifiied.  It  had  been  begun 
feveral  years  before,  by  Ptolemy  Soter;  and,  whenfinifli- 
ed,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  tire  world. 
The  fame  year,  the  ill  and  of  Pharos  itfelf,  originally  fe- 
ven  furlongs  diftant  from  the  continent,  was  joined  to  it 
by  a  caufeway.  This  was  the  work  of  Dexiphanes,  who 
completed  it  at  the  fame  time  that  his  fon  put  the  laft  hand 
to  the  tower.  The  tower  was  a  large  fquare  ft r  11  it u re  of 
white  marble;  on  the  top  of  which  fires  were  kept  con- 
ftantly  burning,  fop  the  direction  of  failors.  The  build¬ 
ing  coftSoo  talents;  which,  if  Attic,  amounted  to  165,000!. 
if  Alexandrian,  to  twice  that  fum.  The  contrivance  of 
the  architect  to  ufurp  the  glory  of  this  great  work  to  him- 
felf  is  well  known. 

This  year  alfo  was  remarkable  for  the  bringing  of  the 
image  of  Serapis  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.  It  was  fet 
up  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  city  balled  Rhacotis,  where 
a  temple  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  honour,  fuitable  to 
the  greatnefs  of  that  (lately  metropolis,  and  called,  from 
the  god  worfiiipped  there,  Serapeum.  This  ftruiture,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  furpaffed  in  beauty 
and  magnificence  all  others  in  the  world,  except  the  Capi¬ 
tol  at  Rome. - Within  the  verge  of  this  temple  was  the 

famous  Alexandrian  library.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  for  the  life  of  an  academy  he  inftituted  in  this  city  ; 
and,  by  continual  additions  by  his  fuccefl’ors,  became  at 
laft  the  fined  library  in  the  world,  containing  no  fewer 
than  700,000  volumes.  The  method  followed  in  col- 
lefting  books  for  this  library,  was,  to  feizeall  thofe  which 
were  brought  into  Egypt  by  Greeks  or  other  foreigners. 
Tiie  books  were  tranfcribed  in  the  mufeum  by  perfons  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe ;  the  copies  were  then  delivered 
to  the  proprieters,  and  the  originals  laid  up  in  the  library. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  having  borrowed  from  the  Athenians 
the  works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  yEfchylus,  re¬ 
turned  them  only  the  copies,  which  he  caufed  to  be  tran¬ 
fcribed  in  as  beautiful  a  manner  as  poffible  ;  prefenting  the 
Athenians  at  the  fame  time  with  fifteen  talents  (upwards 
of  3000I.  derling)  for  the  exchange. 

As  the  mufeum  was  at  firft  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  cal¬ 
led  Bruchion ,  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library  was  placed 
there  likewife  ;  but,  when  it  came  to  contain  400,000  vo¬ 
lumes,  another  library,  within  the  Serapeum,  was  ere  61- 
ed  by  way  of  fuppiement  to  it,  and  on  that  account  called 
the  daughter  of  the  former.  In  this  fecond  library  300,000 
volumes,  in  procefs  of  time,  were  depoftted  ;  and  the  two 
together  contained  the  700,000 volumes  already  mention¬ 
ed.  In  the  war  carried  on  by  Julius  Ctefar  againft  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  city,  the  library  in  the  Bruchion,  with 
the  400,000  volumes  it  contained,  was  reduced  to  a'fhcs. 
Vql.  I.  No. 18. 
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The  library  in  the  Serapeum, -however,  ftill  remained; 
and  here  Cleopatra  depofited  200,000  volumes  of  the  Per- 
gamean  library,  which  Marc  Antony  prefented  her  with. 
Thefe,  and  others  added  from  time  to  time,  rendered  the 
new  library  at  Alexandria  more  numerous  and  confidera- 
ble  than  the  former;  and,  though  it  was  often  plundered 
during  the  revolutions  and  troubles  of  the  Roman  empire, 
yet  it  was  again  and  again  repaired,  and  filled  with  the 
fame  number  of  books.  For  293  years  Alexandria  was 
held  in  fubjeiflion  by  the  Ptolemies.  Here  follows  a  lift  of 
thefe  princes,  with  the  dates  of  their  refpeftive  reigns. 

Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  furnamed  Soter,  reigned 
thirty-nine  years,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  3720. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  reigned  thirty-nine  years,  and  died 
1113758.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  reigned  twenty-five  years, 
and  died  in  3783.  Ptolemy  Piiilopator  reigned  feventeen 
years,  and  died  in  3800.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  reigned 
twenty-four  years,  and  died  in  3824.  Ptolemy  Philome- 
tor  reigned  thirty-feven  years,  and  died  in  3861.  Ptole¬ 
my  Euergetes,  or  Phyfcon,  reigned  fifty-three  years;  part 
with  his  brother  Philometor,  and,  part  alone.  He  died  in 
3888.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  reigned  thirty-fix  years  and  fix 
months.  He  died  in  3923.  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Lathyrus  and  wife  of  Alexander  I.  reigned  fix  months. 
Alexander  I.  the  nephew  of  Lathyrus,  was  eftablifhed  in 
3924,  and  died  in  3943.  Alexander  II.  the  fon  of  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  was  difpoffeffed  by  tine  Alexandrians  in  3939. 
Ptolemy  Nothus,  or  Auletes,  the  fon  of  Lathyrus,  reign¬ 
ed  thirteen  years,  and  died  in  3953.  Ptolemy,  furnamed 
Dionyjius  or  Bacchus ,  reigned  three  years  eight  months,  and 
died  in  3957,.  Cleopatra  reigned  from  3957,  and  killed 
herfelf  in  3974. 

The  city,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  foon  became  ex¬ 
tremely  populous,  and  was  embellifbed  botli  by  its  own 
princes  and  the  Romans;  but,  like  moft  other  noted  ci¬ 
ties  of  antiquity,  hath  been  the  feat  of  terrible  maffacres. 
About  141  yeafts  before  Chrift,  it  was  almoft  totally  de¬ 
populated  by  Ptolemy  Phyfcon.  That  barbarous  mon- 
fter,  w  ithout  the  leaft  provocation,  gave  free  liberty  to  his 
guards  to  plunder  his  metropolis  afid  murder  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  their  pleafure.  The  cruelties  pradtifed  on  this 
occafion  cannot  be  expreffed;  and  the  few  who  efcaped 
were  fo  terrified  that  they  fled  into  other  countries.  Up¬ 
on  this,  Phyfcon,  that  he  might  not  reign  over  empty 
houfes,  invited  thither  ftrangers  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  ;  by  whom  the  city  was  repeopled,  and  foon  re¬ 
covered  its  former  fplendour.  On  this  occafion  many  learn¬ 
ed  men.  having  been  obliged  to  fly,  proved  the  means  of 
reviving  learning  in  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  other  places,  where  it  was  almoft 
totally  loft. 

The  new  inhabitants  were  not  treated  with  much  more 
kindnefs  by  Phyfcon  than  the  old  ones  had  been  ;  for,  on 
their  complaining  of  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  he  refolded 
on  a  general  maffacre  of  the  young  men.  Accordingly, 
when  they  were  one  day  affembled  in  the  gymnafium,  or 
place  of  their  public  exercifes,  lie  ordered  it  to  be  fet  on 
fire;  fo  that  they  all  perifiied,  either  in  the  flames,  or  by 
the  (words  of  his  mercenaries,  whom  the  tyrant  had  placed 
at  all  the  avenues. 

Though  Julius  C  re  far  was  obliged  to  carry  on  a  war  for 
fome  time  againft  this  city,  it  feems-' not  to  have  fuftered 
much  damage,  except  the  burning  of  the  library  already 
mentioned.  Before  Csgfar  left  Alexandria,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  theaffiftance  he  had  received  from  the  Jews* 
he  confirmed  all  their  privileges  there,  and  even  engraved 
his  decree  on  a  pillar  ofbrafs.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  maffacre  of  50,000  of  them  in  this  city  about 
the  year  of  Chrift  6 7. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  feems  to  have  fallen  into  decay 
foon  after  this,  and  to  have  forfeited  many  of  its  ancient 
privileges,  though  for  what  offence  is  not  known  ;  but 
when  Adrian  vilited  Egypt,  about  the  year  141,  it  was 
almoft  totally  ruined.  He  repaired  both  the  public  and 
private  buildings,  not  only  reftoring  the  inhabitants  to 
4  A  their 
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their  ancient  privileges,  but  heaping  new  favours  upon 
them  ;  for  which  they  returned  him  their  folemn  thanks, 
and  conferred  upon  him  what  honours -they  could  while  he 
was  prefent  ;  but,  as  focn  as  he  was  gone,  they  publifhed 
the  moff  bitter  and  virulent  lampoons  againft  him. 

The  fickle  and  fatirical  humour  of  the  Alexandrians 
was  highly  dilliked  by  Adrian,  though  he  inflicted  no 
punifhment  upon  them  for  it ;  hut,  when  they  lampooned 
Caracal!;!,  he  did  not  let  themefcape  fo  eafily.  That  ty¬ 
rant,  in  the  year  215,  when  lie  vifited  their  city,  having 
become  the  1'ubject  of  their  foolifh  fatires,  ordered  a  ge¬ 
neral  maffacre  by  his  numerous  troops,  w  ho  were  difperf- 
ed  ail  over  the  city.  The  inhuman  orders  being  given,  all 
were  murdered,  without  diftinbtion  of  age  or  fex  ;  fo  that 
in  one  night’s  time  the  whole  city  floated  in  blood,  and  eve¬ 
ry  houfe  was  filled  with  carcafes.  The  monfler  who  oc\- 
cafioned  this  had  retired  during  the  night  to  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  to  implore  the  protebfion  of  that  deity  ;  and,  not 
yet  fatiated  with  daughter,  commanded  the  mafTacre  to  be 
continued  all  the  next  day;  fo  that  very  few  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  remained.  As  if  even  this  had  not  been  fufficient, 
he  dripped  tire  city  of  all  its  ancient  privileges  ;  fupprefled 
he  academy;  ordered  all  flrangers  who  lived  there  to  de¬ 
part  ;  and,  that  the  few  who  remained  might  not  have  the 
fatisfadlion  of  feeing  one  another,  he  cut  off  all  communi¬ 
cation  of  one  ffreet  with  another,  by  walls  built  for  that 
purpofe,  and  guarded  by  troops  left  there. 

Notwithftanding  this  terrible  dif'aller,  Alexandria  foon 
recovered  its  former  fplendour,  as  Caracalia  was  murdered 
a  fliort  time  after.  It  was  long  e (teemed  the  firft  city  in 
the  world,  next  to  Rome  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  its  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  the  multitude  of  people  contained  in  it,  from 
the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  relates,  that  in  his 
time  (forty-four  years  before  Chrift)  Alexandria  had  on 
its  rolls  300,000  freemen.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
fixth  century,  Amrou  Ebn  el  Aas,  Omar’s  general,  took  it 
by  florin,  after  a  fiege  of  fourteen  months,  and  with  the 
lofs  of  23,000  men.  Heraclius,  then  emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinopie,  did  not  fend  a  Angle  fliip  to  its  aftiftance.  This 
prince  affords  an  example  very  rare  in  hiflory ;  he  had 
difplayed  fome  vigour  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  and 
then  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  lulled  into  idlenefs  and  effemi¬ 
nacy.  Awakened  fuddenly  from  Iris  lethargy  by  the  noife 
of  the  conquefts  of  Cofroes,  that  fcourge  of  the  eaft,  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  diftinguifhed  him¬ 
felf  as  a  great  captain  frrm  his  very  firft  campaign,  laid 
wafie  Perfia  for  feven  years,  and  returned  to  his  capital 
covered  with  laurels:  he  then  became  a  theologian  on  the 
throne,  loft  all  his  energy,  andamufed  himfelf  the  reft  of 
his  life  with  difputing  upon  monotheifm,  whilft  the  Arabs 
were  robbing  him  of  the  fineft  provinces  of  his  empire. 
Deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  as  he  had  been  to  thofe  of  the  people  of  Jerufalem, 
who  defended  themfelves  for  two  years,  he  left  them  a  fa- 
crifice  to  the  fortunate  afcendant  of  the  indefatigable  Am¬ 
rou.  All  their  intrepid  youth  perifhed  with  their  arms 
in  their  hands.  The  vibtor,  aftonifned  at  his  conqueft, 
wrote  to  the' caliph,  “  1  have  taken  the  city  of  the  weft. 
It  is  of  an  immenfe  extent.  I  cannot  defcribe  to  you  how 
many  w’onders  it  contains.  There  are  4000  palaces,  4000 
baths,  12,000  dealers  in  frefh  oil,  12,000  gardeners,  40,000 
Jews  who  pay  tribute,  400  comedians,”  &c.  At  this 
timb,  according  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians,  Alexandria 
confided  of  three  cities,  viz.  Menna,  or  the  port,  which 
included  Pharos,  and  the  neighbouring  parts;  Alexan¬ 
dria,  properly  fo  called,  where  the  modern  Scanderia  now 
Hands;  and  Nekita,  probably  the  Necropolis  of  Jofeplnis 
and  Strabo. 

At  that  time  John,  furnamed  the  grammarian,  a  famous 
Peripatetic  philofopher,  being  in  the' city,  and  in  high  fa¬ 
vour  with  Amrou  Ebnal  Aas  the  Saracen  general,  beg¬ 
ged  of  him  the  royal  library.  Amrou  replied,  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  grant  fitch  a  requeft  ;  but  that  he  would 
write  to  the  khalif  on  that  head;  fince,  without  knowing 
his  pleafure,  he  dared  not  to  difpofe  of  a  ftngle  book,  He 


accordingly  wrote  to  Omar,  who  was  then  khalif,  acquaint¬ 
ing  him  with  the  requeft  of  his  friend  :  to  which  the  ig¬ 
norant  tyrant  replied,  That  if  thefe  books  contained  the 
fame  doctrine  with  the  koran,  they  could  be  of  no  ufe, 
fince  the  koran  contained  all  necelTary  truths;  but,  if  they 
contained  any  thing  contrary  to  that  book,  they  ought  not 
to  be  fuffered;  and  therefore,  whatever  their  contents 
were,  he  ordered  them  to  be  deftroyed.  Purfuant  to  this 
order,  they  were  diftributed  among  the  public  bathsj 
where,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  ferved  to  fupply 
the  fires  of  thofe  places,  of  which  there  was  an  incredible 
number  in  Alexandria. 

After  the  city  was  taken,  Amrou  thought  proper  to 
purfue  the  Greeks  who  had  fled  farther  up  the  country  ; 
and  therefore  marched  out  of  Alexandria,  leaving  but  a 
very  (lender  garrifon  in  the  place.  The  Greeks,  who  had 
before  fled  on-board  their  (hips,  being  apprrfed  of  this, 
returned  on  a  hidden,  furprifed  the  town,  and  put  all  the 
Arabs  they  found  therein  to  the  fword  :  but  Amrou,  re¬ 
ceiving  advice  of  what  had  happened,  fuddenly  returned, 
and  drove  them  out  of  it  with  great  (laughter ;  after  which 
the  Greeks  were  fo  intimidated,  that  he  had  nothing  far¬ 
ther  to  fear  from  them. — A  few  years  after,  however, 
Amrou  being  deprived  of  his  government  by  the  khalif 
Othman,  the  Egyptians  were  fo  much  difpleafed  with  his 
difmiftion  that  they  inclined  to  a  revolt ;  and  Conftantine 
the  Greek  emperor,  having  received  intelligence  of  their 
difaffebtion,  began  to  meditate  the  reduction  of  Alexandria. 
For  this  purp'ofe,  he  Cent  one  Manuel,  an  eunuch,  and 
his  general,  with  a  powerful  army,  to  retake  the  place  ; 
which,  by  the  ailiftance  of  the  Greeks  in  the  city,  who 
kept  a  fecret  ccrrefpondence"  with  the  imperial  forces 
while  at  lea,  and  joined  them  as  foon  as  they  had  made  a 
defeent,  he  effebled  without  any  confiderable  effufion  of 
blood.  The  khalif,  now  perceiving  his  miftake,  imme¬ 
diately  reftored  Amrou  to  his’ former  dignity.  This  ftep 
was  very  agreeable  to  the  natives  ;  who  having  had  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  military  (kill  and  bravery  of  this  renowned  ge¬ 
neral,  and  apprehending  that  they  fliould  be  called  to  an 
account  by  the  Greeks  for  their  former  perfidious  conduCt, 
had  petitioned  Othman  to  fend  him  again  into  Egypt. — 
Upon  Amrou’s  arrival,  therefore,  at  Alexandria,  the 
Copts  or  natives,  with  the  traitor  Al-Mokawkas  (who 
had  formerly  betrayed  to  Amrou  the  fortrefs  of  Mefr)  at 
their  head,  not  only  joined  him,  but  fupplied  him  with 
all  kinds  of  provifions,  exciting  him  to  attack  the  Greeks 
without  delay.  This  he  did  ;  and,  after  a  mod  obftinate 
difpute  which  lafted  feveral  days,  drove  them  into  the 
town,  where,  for  fome  time,  they  defended  themfelve3 
with  great  bravery,  and  repelled  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the 
befiegers.  This  To  exafperated  Amrou,  that  he  fwore, 
“  If  God  enabled  him  to  conquer  the  Greeks,  he  would 
throw  down  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  make  it  as  eafy  of 
accefs  as  a  bawdy-houfe,  which  lies  open  to  every  body.” 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  execute  this  menace ;  for,  having  taken 
the  town  by  dorm,  lie  quite  difinantled  it,  entirely  demo- 
lifliingthe  walls  and  fortifications.  The  lives  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  however,  were  fpared,  at  lead  as  far  as  lay  in  the 
general’s  power;  butmany  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword 
by  the  foldiers  on  their  firft  enterance.  In  one  quarter 
particularly,  Amrou  found  them  butchering  the  Alexan¬ 
drians  with  unrelenting  barbarity  ;  to  which,  however,  by 
his  feafonable  interpofition,  he  put  a  flop,  and  on  that  fpot 
erebted  a  mofque,  which  he  called  the  mofquc  of  mercy. 

From  this  time  Alexandria  never  recovered  its  former 
fplendour.  It  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  kha- 
iifs  till  the  year  924,  when  it  %vas  taken  by  the  Magrebi- 
ans,  two  years  jifter  its  great  church  had  been  deftroyed 
by  fire.  This  church  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Al  Kaifa~ 
ria,  or  CceJ'arca  ;  and  had  formerly  been  a  pagan  temple, 
erebted  in  honour  of  Saturn  by  the  famous  queen  Cleo¬ 
patra. 

The  city  was  foon  after  abandoned  by  the  Magrebians  ; 
hut  in  928  they  again  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it ;  their 
fleet  being  afterwards  defeated  by.- that  belonging  to  the 
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klurlif,  Abut  Kafnn  the  Magrebian  general  retired  from 
Alexandria,  leaving  there  only  a  garrifon  of  300  men, 
of  which  Tkmaal,  the  khalif’s  admiral,  being  apprifed,  he 
in  a  few  days  appeared  before  the  town,  and  carried  off 
the  remainder  of  the  .inhabitants  to  an  ifland  in  the  Nile 
called  Abukair.  This  was  done  to  prevent  Abul  Kafem 
from  meeting  with  any  entertainment  at  Alexandria,  in 
cafe  he  fhould  think  proper  to  return.  According  to  Eu- 
tychius,  above  200,000  of  the  miferable  inhabitants  perifli- 
ed  this  year. 

What  contributed  to  raife  Alexandria  to  fuch  a  prodi¬ 
gious  height  of  fplendour  as  it  enjoyed  for  a  long  time,  was 
its  being  the  centre  of  commerce  between  the  eaftern  and 
veftern  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  with  the  view  of  be¬ 
coming  mailer  of  this  lucrative  trade,  that  Alexander 
built  this  city,  after  having  extirpated  the  Tyrians  who 
formerly  engroffed  all  the  Eaft-India  traffic.  Of  the  im- 
m.enfe  riches  which  that  trade  afforded,  we  may  form  an 
idea,  from  coniidering  that  the  Romans  accounted  it  a 
point  of  policy  to  opprefs  the  Egyptians,  efpecially  the 
Alexandrians;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Zenobia,  there  was 
a  fingle  merchant  of  Alexandria  who  undertook  to  raife 
and  pay  an  army  out  of  the  profits  of  his  trade.  The 
Greek  emperors  drew  prodigious  tributes  from  Egypt,  and 
yet  the  khalifs  found  their  lubjefts  in  fo  good  circum- 
ffances  as  to  fcrew  up  their  revenues  to  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  crowns. 

Though  the  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  frequently  aff'efted  this  city  to  a  very  great  degree  ; 
yet  dill  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  the  innumerable  con¬ 
veniences  refulting  from  the  Eaft- India  trade,  to  whom'fo- 
ever  were  mafters  of  Egypt,  preferved  Alexandria  from 
total  deftruction,  even  when  in  the  hands  of  the  rnoft  bar¬ 
barous  nations.  Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  barbarifm  introduced  by  the  Goths,  See.  began  to 
wear  oft' from  the  European  nations,  and  they  acquired  a 
tafie  for  the  elegancies  of  life,  the  old  mart  of  Alexandria 
began  to  revive;  and  the  port,  though  far  from  recover¬ 
ing  its  former  magnificence,  grew'  once  more  famous  by 
becoming  the  centre  of  commerce  :  but  having  fallen  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  the  paffage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe 
in  1499,  a  fatal  blow'  was  given  to  the  Alexandrian  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  city  has  fince  fallen  into  decay. 

At  prefent,  the  city  of  Alexandria  is  reckoned  to  have 
about  15,000  inhabitants;  a  ftrange  colluvies  of  different 
nations,  as  well  as  from  various  parts  cf  the  Turkifh  em¬ 
pire.  They  are  in  general  given  to  thieving  and  cheat¬ 
ing  ;  and  (like  their  predeceffors)  feditious  above  all 
others,  were  they  not  kept  in  awe  by  the  feverity  of  their 
government.  The  Britifh  and  French  carry  on  a  confide- 
rable  commerce  with  them,  and  have  each  a  conful  read¬ 
ing  here.  Some  Venetian  fhips  alfo  tail  thither  yearly, 
but  moftly  under  French  colours.  The  fubjedts  ofthofe 
kingdoms  which  keep  no  conful  here,  are  fubjetted  to  a 
tax  by  the  Grand  Signior:  but  the  Jews  have  found  out  a 
method  of  indemnifying  themfelves  for  this  difadvantage ; 
namely,  by  felling  their  commodities  cheaper  than  other 
foreigners  can  afford.  They  are  alfo  favoured  by  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  revenue  ;  who  know,  that,  if  they  do  not  pay 
fome  private  regard  to  them,  the  Jews  have  it  in  their 
power  to  caufe  fewer  merchandizes  to  come  into  their  port 
during  the  two  years  that  their  farm  lafts. 

The  prefent  city  is  a  kind  of  peninfula  fituated  between 
she  two  ports.  That  to  the  weflw'ard  was  called  bv  the 
ancients  the  Portus  Eunojlus ,  now  the  Old  Port,  and  is  by 
far  the  heft;  Turkifh  veffels  only  are  allowed  to  anchor 
there  :  the  other,  called  the  New  Port,  is  for  the  Chrif- 
tians;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  arms  of  which  flood 
the  famous  Pharos.  The  New  Port,  the  only  harbour  for 
the  Europeans,  is  clogged  up  with  fand,  infomuch  that  in 
ftormy  weather  fhips  are  liable  to  bilge ;  and,  the  bottom 
being  alfo  rocky,  the  cables  foon  chafe  and  part;  fo  that 
one  veiled  driving  againft  a  fecond,  and,  that  againft  a  third, 
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they  are  perhaps  all  loff.  Of  this  there  was  a  fatal  in- 
flar.ee  about  tw'enty-five  years  ago,  when  forty-tw’o  veffels 
w'ere  daftied  to  pieces  on  the  mole  in  a  gale  of  wind  from 
the  north -weft,  and  numbers  have  been  fince  loft  there  at 
different  times.  If  it  be  afked  in  Europe,  Why  do  they 
not  repair  the  New  Port  ?  the  anfwer  is,  That  in  Turkey 
they  deftroy  every  thing,  and  repair  nothing.  The  old 
harbour  will  be  deftroyed  likewife,  as  the  ballaft  of  veffels 
has  been  continually  thrown  into  it  for  the  laft  200  years. 
The  fpirit  of  the  Turkifh  government  is  to  ruin  the  la¬ 
bours  of  paft  ages,  and  deftroy  the  hopes  of  future  times, 
becaufe  the  barbarity  of  ignorant  defpotifm  never  confiders 
to-morrow. 

In  time  of  war,  Alexandria  is  of  no  importance  ;  no  for¬ 
tification  is  to  be  feen ;  even  the  Farillon,  with  its  lofty 
towers,  cannot  be  defended.  It  has  not  four  cannon  fit 
for  fervice,  nor  a  gunner  who  knows  how  to  point  them. 
The  500  janifaries,  who  fhould  form  the  garrifon,  reduced 
to  half  that  number,  know  nothing  but  how  to  fmoke  a 
pipe.  But  Alexandria  is  a  place  of  which  the  conqueft 
would  be  of  no  value.  A  foreign  power  could  not  main¬ 
tain  itfelf  there,  as  the  country  is  without  water.  This 
inuft  be  brought  from  the  Nile  by  the  kalidj,  or  canal  of 
twelve  leagues,  which  conveys  it  thither  every  year  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation.  It  fills  the  vaults  or  refervoirs  dug 
under  the  ancient  city,  and  this  provifion  muft  ferve  till 
the  next  year.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  were  a  foreign 
power  to  take  poffeffion,  the  canal  would  be  flint,  and  all 
fupplies  of  water  cut  off.  It  is  this  canal  alone  which  con¬ 
nects  Alexandria  with  Egypt ;  for  from  its  fituation  with¬ 
out  the  Delta,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil,  it  really  belongs 
to  the  deferts  of  Africa.  Its  environs  are  fandy,  flat,  and 
fterile,  without  trees  and  without  houfes  ;  where  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  the  plant  which  yields  the  kali,  and  a 
row  of  palm-trees  which  follows  the  courfe  of  the  kalidj 
or  canal. 

The  city  is  governed  like  others  in  the  fame  kingdom. 
(See  Egypt.)  It  hath  a  frnall  garrifon  of  foldiers,  part 
of  which  are  janifaries  and  affafts  ;  who  are  very  haughty 
and  infolent,  not  only  to  ftrangers,  but  to  the  mercantile 
and  induftrious  part  of  the  people,  though  ever  fo  confi- 
derable  and  ufeful.  The.  government  is  fo  remifs  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  tliefe  wretches,  that  Mr.  Norden  informs  us,  one 
of  them  did  not  hefitate  to  kill  a  farmer  of  the  cuftoms, 
for  refilling  to  take  lefs  of  him  than  the  duty  impofed,  and 
went  off  unpunifhed;  it  being  a  common  falvo  amongthem, 
that  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 

The  prefent  condition  of  Alexandria  is  very  defpicable, 
being  now  fo  far  ruined,  that  the  rubbifh  in  many  places 
overtops  the  houfes.  The  famous  tower  of  Pharos  has 
long  fince  been  demolifhed,  and  a  caftle,  called  Farillon, 
built  in  its  place.  The.  caufevvay  which  joined  the  ifland 
to  the  continent  is  broken  down,  and  its  place  fupplied  by 
a  ftone  bridge  of  feveral  arches.  Some  parts  of  the  old 
walls  of  the  city  are  yet  Handing,  and  prefent  us  with  a 
mafterpiece  of  ancient  mafonry.  They  are  flanked  with 
large  towers,  about  200  paces  diftant  from  each  other, 
with  frnall  ones  in  the  middle.  Below  are  magnificent 
cafemates,  which  may  ferve  for  galleries  to  w  alk  in.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  .towers  is  a  large  ’fquare  hall,  whofe 
roof  is  fup  ported  by  thick  columns  of  Thebaic  ftone.  Above 
this  are  feveral  rooms,  over  which  there  are  platforms 
more  than  twenty  paces  fquare.  The  ancient  refervoirs, 
vaulted  with  fo  much  art,  which  extend  under  the  whole 
town,  are  almoft  entire  at  the  end  of  2000  years. 

Of  Cnelar’s palace  there  remain  only  a  few  porphyry  pil¬ 
lars,  and  the  front,  which  is  almoft  entire,  and  looks  very 
beautiful.  The  palace  of.  Cleopatra  was  built  upon  the 
walls  facing  the  port,  having  a  gallery  on  the  outlide,  fup- 
ported  by  feveral  fine  columns.  Not  far  from  this  palace 
are  two  obeli  !ks  vulgarly  called  Cleopatra: s  Needles.  Thc'y 
are  of  Thebaic  ftone,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics! 
One  is  overturned,  broken,  and  lying  under  the  fand ;  the 
other  is  on  its  pedeftal.  Thefe  two  obelifks,  each  of  them 
of  a  fingle  ftone,  are  about  fixty  feet  high,  by  feven  feet 

fquare 
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Iqtiare  at  the  bafe.  Towards  the  gate  of  Rofetta,  are  five 
columns  of  marble  on  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the 
porticoes  of  the  Gymnafium.  The  reft  of  the  colonnade, 
thedeJign  ot  which  was  difcoverable  ioo  yearsago  by  Mail- 
let,  has  tince  been  deftroyed  by  the  barbarifmof  the  Turks. 

But  what  mod  engages  the  attention  of  travellers  is  the 
pillar  of  Pornpey,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  fituated  at  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  fouthern  gate.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  red  granite.  The  capital  is  Corinthian,  with 
palm-leaves,  and  not  indented.  It  is  nine  feet  high.  The 
fhaft  and  the  upper  member  of  the  bafe  are  of  one  piece 
of  ninety  feet  long,  and  nine  in  diameter.  The  bafe  is  a 
■1  qua  re  of  about  fifteen  feet  on  each  fide.  This  block  of 
marble,  fixty  feet  in  circumference,  refts  on  two  layers  of 
flone  bound  together  with  lead  ;  which,  however,  has  not 
prevented  the  Arabs  from  forcing  out  feveral  of  them,  to 
learch  for  an  imaginary  treafure.  The  whole  column  is 
1 14  feet  high.  It  is  perfectly  well  polilhed,  and  only  a 
little  fliivered  on  the  eaftern  fide.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
majefty  of  this  monument  ;  feen  from  a  difiance,  it  over¬ 
tops  the  town,  and  feTves  as  a  fignal  for  vellels.  Ap¬ 
proaching  it  nearer,  it  produces  an  aftonifiiment  mixed 
with  awe.  One  can  never  be  tired' with  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  capital,  the  length  of  the  ftiaft,  nor  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  fimplicity  of  the  pedefial.  Thislafi  has  been 
fomewhat  damaged  by  the  inftruments  of  travellers,  who 
are  curious  to  poffefs  a  relic  of  this  antiquity ;  and  one 
of  the  volutes  of  the  column  was  immaturely  brought 
down  about  tw'elve  years  ago,  by  a  prank  of  lome  Englith 
captains,  which  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Irwin. 

Thefe  jolly  fons  of  Neptune  had  been  pulhing  about  the 
can  on-board  one  of  the  fhips  in  the  harbour,  until  a 
ftrange  freak  entered  into  one  of  their  brains.  The  ec¬ 
centricity  of  the  thought  occafioned  it  immediately  to  be 
adopted  ;  and  its  apparent  impoffibility  v'as  but  a  fpur  for 
the  putting  of  it  into  execution.  The  boat  was  ordered  ; 
r»nd  with  proper  implements  for  the  attempt  thefe  enter- 
prifing  heroes  puflied  affiore,  to  drink  a  bowl  of  punch  on 
the  top  of  Pompey’s  pillar  !  At  the  fpot  they  arrived  ;  and 
many  contrivances  were  propofed  to  accompli !h  the  defir- 
ed  point.  But  their  labour  was  vain  ;  and  they  began  to 
defpair  of  fuccefs,  when  the  genius  who  ftruck  out  the 
frolic  happily  fuggefied  the  means  of  performing  it.  A 
man  was  diipatched  to  the  city  for  a  papefl  kite.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  by  this  time  apprized  of  what  was  going 
forward,  and  flocked  in  crowds  to  be  witnefles  of  the  ad- 
drels  and  boldnefs  of  the  Englifh.  The  governor  of  Alex¬ 
andria  was  told  that  thefe  feamen  were  about  to  pull  down 
Pompey’s  pillar.  But  whether  he  gave  them  credit  for 
their  refpett  to  the  Roman  warrior,  or  to  the  Turkifn 
government,  he  left  them  to  themfelves ;  and  politely  an¬ 
swered,  that  the  Englifn  were  too  great  patriots  to  injure 
the  remains  of  Pornpey.  He  knew  little,  however,  of  the 
difpofition  of  the  people  who  were  engaged  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  Had  the  Turkifh  empire  rofe  in  oppofition,  it 
would  hardly  have  deterred  them.  The  kite  was  brought, 
and  flown  fo  directly  over  the  pillar,  that,  when  it  fell  on 
the  other  fide,  the  firing  lodged  upon  the  capital.  The 
chief  obflacle  was  now  overcome.  A  two-inch  rope  was 
tied  to  one  end  of  the  firing,  and  drawn  over  the  pillar, 
by  the  end  to  which  the  kite  was  affixed.  By  this  rope 
one  of  the  feamen  afcended  to  the  top  ;  and  in  lefs  than  an 
hour,  a  kind  of  fhroud  was  conftruded,  by  which  the 
whole  company  went  up,  and  drank  their  punch  amid  the 
lliouts  of  the  aftoniflied  multitude.  To  the  eye  below,  the 
capital  of  the  pillar  does  not  appear  capable  of  holding 
more  than  one  man  upon  it ;  but  our  feamen  found  it  could 
contain  no  lefs  than  eight  perfons  very  conveniently,  it  is 
aftomffiing  that  no  accident  befdl  thefe  madcaps,  in  a  fitu- 
ation  fo  elevated,  that  would  have  turned  a  landman  gid¬ 
dy  in  his  fober  fenfes.  The  only  detriment  which  the  pil¬ 
lar  received,  was  the  lofs  of  the  volute  before  mentioned ; 
which  camedown  with  a  thundering  found,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  to  England  by  one  of  the  captains,  as  a  prefent  to  a 
lady  who  commiflionedhim  fora.piece  of  the  pillar.  The 
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difcovery  which  they  made  amply  compenfated  for  this 
mifchief ;  as,  without  their  evidence,  the  world  would  not 
have  known  at  this  hour,  that  there  was  originally, a  fiatue 
on  this  pillar,  one  foot  and  ancle  of  which  are  (til!  remain¬ 
ing.  The  ftatue  muft  have  been  of  a  gigantic  fize,  to  have 
appeared  of  a  man’s  proportion  at  fo  great  an  height. 

There  are  circumftances  in  this  ftory  which  might  give 
it  an  air  of  fidion,  w’ere  it  not  demonfirated  beyond  all 
doubt.  Bcfides  the  teftimonies  of  many  eye-w-itneffes,  the 
adventurers  themfelves  have  left  us  a  token  of  the  fail,  by 
the  initials  of  their  names,  which  are  very  legible  in  black 
paint  juft  beneath  the  capital. 

Learned  men  and  travellers-have  made  many  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempts  to  difcoverin  honour  of  what  prince  it  was  erected. 
The  heft  informed  have  concluded,  that  it  could  not  be 
in  honour  of  Pornpey,  fince  neither  Strabo  nor  Diodorus 
Siculus  have  fpokenofit.  The  Arabian  Abulfeda,  in  his 
defcription  of  Egypt,  calls  it  the  pillar  of  Severus.  And 
hiftory  informs  us,  that  this  emperor  “  viiited  the  city  of 
Alexandria  :  That  he  granted  a  fenate  to  its  inhabitants, 
who  until  that  time,  under  the  fubjedion  of  a  Angle  Ro¬ 
man  magiftrate,  had  lived  without  any  national  council,  as 
under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  will  of  the 
prince  was  their  only  Jaw  :  That  lie  did  not  confine  his  be- 
nefadions  there;  he  changed  feveral  laws  in  their  favour.” 
This  column,  therefore,  Mr.  Savary  concludes  to  have 
been  ereded  by  the  inhabitants  as.  a  mark  of  their  grati¬ 
tude  to  Severus.  And  in  a  Greek  infcription,  now  half 
effaced,  but  viiible  on  the  weft  fide  when  the  fun  Ihines 
upon  it,  and  which  probably  was  legible  in  the  time  o£ 
Abulfeda,  he  fuppofes  the  name  of  Severus  to  have  been 
preferved.  He  further  obferves,  that  this  was  not  the  on¬ 
ly  monument  eredted  to  him  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrians:  for  there  is  ff  ill  feen  in  the  ruins  off  Antinoe, 
built  by  Adrian,  a  magnificent  pillar,  the  infcription  on 
which  is  ftill  remaining,  dedicated  to  Alexander  Severus. 

On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  city,  at  a  mile  diftant,  are 
fituated  the  catacombs,  the  ancient  burial  place  of  Alex¬ 
andria :  and  although  they  cannot  be  compared  to  thofe 
of  the  ancient  Memphis,  which  the  Arabs  will  not  per¬ 
mit  to  be  viiited,  in  order  to  make  the  better  market  of 
their  mummies,  it  is  probable  that,  the  method  of  embalm¬ 
ing  being  the  fame,  the  form  of  thefe  catacombs  can  only 
differ  in  their  proportions. — The  Baron  de  Tott,  in  deferr¬ 
ing  thefe,  obferves,  “  that  Nature  not  having  furnifned 
this  part  of  Egypt  with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  like  that  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Nile  above  Delta,  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Alexandria  could  only  have  an  imitation  by  dig¬ 
ging  into  a^bed  of  folidrock;  and  thus  they  formed  Ne¬ 
cropolis,  or  ‘  City  of  the  Dead.’  The  excavation  is  from 
thirty  to  forty  feetwide,  zoo  long,  and  twenty-five  deep, 
and  is  terminated  by  gentle  declivities  at  each  end.  The 
two  fides,  cut  perpendicularly,  contain  feveral  openings, 
abopt  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width  and  height,  hollowed  ho¬ 
rizontally  ;  and  which  form,  by  their  different  brandies, 
fubterranean  ftreets.  One  of  thefe,  which  curiofity  has 
difencumbered  from  the  ruins  and  fands  that  render  the 
entrance  of  others  difficult  or  impoflible,  contains  no  mum¬ 
mies,  but  only  the  places  they  occupied.  The  order  in 
which  they  were  ranged  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  Niches,  twenty 
indies  fquare,  funk  fix  feet  horizontally,  narrowed  at  the 
bottom,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  partitions  in 
the  rocks,  feven  or  eight  inches  thick,  divide  into  check¬ 
ers  the  two  walls  of  this  fubterranean  vault.  It  is  natural 
to  fuppofe,  from  this  difpofition,  that  each  mummy  was 
introduced  with  the  feet  foremoft  into  the  cell  intended 
for  its  reception;  and  that  new  ftreets  were  opened,  in 
proportiqn  as  thefe  dead  inhabitants  of  Necropolis  increaf- 
ed.”  This  obfervation,  he  adds,  which  throws  a  light  on 
the  catacombs  of  Memphis,  may  perhaps  like-wife  explain 
the  vaft  lize  and  multitude,  as  wejj  as  the  different  eleva¬ 
tions,  of  the  pyramids  in  the  Higher  and  Lower  Egypt. 

About  feventy  paces  from  Pompey’s  pillar  is  thekhalis, 
or  the  canal  of  the  Nile,  which  was  dug  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  to  convey  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  Alexan¬ 
dria, 
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tlria,  and  fill  the  citterns  under  the  city.  On  the  fide  of 
the  khalis  are  gardens  full  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
the  fields  are  full  of  caper  and  palm  trees.  On  the  top 
of  a  hill  is  a  tower,  on  which  a  centinel  is  always  placed, 
to  give  notice,  by  means  of  a  flag,  of  the  fhips  that  are 
coming  into  the  port.  From  this  hill  may  be  feen  the  fea, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  city-,  and  the  parts  round  it. 

In  going  along  the  fea-coaft,  there  is  a  large  bafon  cut 
out  of  the  rock  that  lines  the  Ihore.  On  the  fides  of  this 
bafon,  two  beautiful  faloons  are  hewn  out  by  the  chiflel, 
with  benches  that  run  acrofs  them.  A  canal  made  zig¬ 
zag,  for  the  purpofe  of  flopping  the  fluid  by  its  different 
windings,  conveys  into  them  the  water  of  the  fea,  as  pure 
and  tranfparent  as  cryftal.  Seated  on  the  ftone  bench,  the 
water  rifes  a  little  above  the  waift ;  while  the  feet  foftly 
repofe  on  a  fine  fand.  The  waves  of  the  fea  are  heard 
roaring  againft  the  rock,  and  foaming  in  the  canal.  The 
fwell  enters,  raifes  you  up,  and  leaves  you  ;  and  thus,  al¬ 
ternately  entering  and  retiring,  brings  a  continual  frefh 
fupply  of  water,  and  a  coolnefs  which  is  truly  delicious 
under  a  burning  (ky.  This  place  is  vulgarly  called  the 
Bath  of  Cleopatra.  Some  ruins  announce  that  it  was  for¬ 
merly  ornamented.  Alexandria  is  about  fifty  leagues  north 
of  Cairo.  Lat.  31.12.  N.  Ion.  3 1.15.  E. 

Alexandria,  a  mountain  of  Myiia,  on  the  fea-coaft, 
forming  a  part  of  mount  Ida,  where  Paris  gave  judgment 
on'the  three  goddeffes. 

Alexandria,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  city  of  Italy, 
belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  with  a  good  caftle,  built 
in  1178  in  honour  of  pope  Alexander  III.  This  pope 
made  it  a.bifnopric,  with  feveral  privileges  and  exemp¬ 
tions.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  took  this  city  in  1706,  af¬ 
ter  three  days  fiege.  The’ French  took  it  in  1745;  but 
the  Icing  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  it  belongs  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  re-took  it  in  1746.  The  fortifications  of  the 
town  are  trifling,  but  the  citadel  is  confiderable.  It  is  fif¬ 
teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Calftil,  thirty-five  nortji-by-weft 
of  Genoa,  and  forty  fouth-by-weft  of  Milan.  Lat.  44. 
53.  N.  Ion,  8.40.  E.  The  country  about  this  town  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Alexandrin. 

Alexandria,  a  city  of  Arachofia,  called  alfo  Alex- 
andropolis,  on  the  river  Arachotus. — Another  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  Gedrofia,  built  by  Leonatus,  by  order  of  Alexan¬ 
der. — A  third  Alexandria  in  Aria,  fituated  at  the  lake 
Arias  ;  but,  according  to  Pliny,  built  by  Alexander  on  the 
river  Arius. — A  fourth  in  the  Baftriana. — A  fifth  Alex¬ 
andria,  an  inland  town  of  Carmania. — A  fixth  Alexandria, 
or  Alexandropolis,  in  the  Sogdiana- — A  feventhin  India, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arcefines  and  Indus. — An  eighth, 
called  alfo  Alexandretta,  near  the  Sinus  Ifllcus,  on  the 
confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  now  Scanderoon,  the  port- 
town  to  Aleppo.— A  ninth  Alexandria  of  Margiana, 
which,  being  demoliftied  by  the  barbarians,  was  re-built 
by  Antiochus  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and  called  Antiochia 
of  Syria;  watered  by  the  river  Margus,  which  is  divided 
into  feveral  channels,  for  the  purpofes  of  watering  the 
country,  which  was  called  Zotale.  The  city  was  feventy 
ftadia  in  circuit,  according  to  Pliny;  who  adds,  that,  after 
the  defeat  of  CraflTus,  the  captives  were  conveyed  to  this 
place*by  Orodes,  the  king  of  the  Parthians. — A  tenth,  of 
the  Oxiana,  built  on  the  Oxus  by  Alexander,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Badtria. — An  eleventh,  built  by  Alexander  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Paropamifus,  which  was  called  Caucafus. 

• — A  twelfth  Alexandria  in  Troas,  called 'alfo  Troas  and 
Antigonia, — A  'thirteenth  on  the  Iaxartes,  the  boundary 
of  Alexander’s  victories  towards  Scythia,  and  the  laft  that 
he  built  on  that  fide. 

ALEXANDRIAN,  adj.  in  a  particular,  fenfe,  isapplied 
to  all  thofe  who  profefled  or  taught  the  fcienees  in  the 
fchool  of  Alexandria.  In  this  fenfe,  Clemens  is  deno¬ 
minated  Alexandrinus,  though  born  at  Athens.  The 
fame  may  be  laid  of  Apion,  who  was  born  at  Oafis  ;  and 
Aroftarchus,  by  birth  a  Samothracian.  The  chief  Alex¬ 
andrian  philofophers  were,  Amonius,  Plotinus,  Origen, 
Porphry,  Jamblicus,  Sopater,  Maximus,  and  Dexippus. 
Vol.  I.  No.  iS. 
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Alexandrian  is  more  particularly  underflood  of  a 
college  of  priefts,  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Severus  after  his  deification.  Lampridius  relates, 
that,  notwithftanding  Severus  was  killed  by  Maximin,  the 
fenate  profecuted  his  apotheofis;  and,  for  regularity  of 
worfhip,  founded  an  order  of.  priefts,  or  J'odales ,  under  the 
denomination  of  Alexandrini. 

A  lexandrian  Laurel,  f.  in  botany.  SeeRuscus. 

Alex andrian  Manuscript,  a  famous  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  contifting  of  four  volumes  in  a  large  quarto 
fize  ;  which  contains  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  including 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  with  the  Apocrypha,  and 
fome  fmaller  pieces,  but  not  quite  complete.  This,  ma- 
nufcript  is  now  preferved  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum.  It  was 
fent  as  a  prefent  to  king  Charles  I.  from  Cyrillus  Lucaris, 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  arn- 
baflador  from  England  to  the  Grand  Signior,  about  the 
year  1628.  Cyrillus  brought  it  with  him  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  where  probably  it  was  written. 

ALEXANDRINE, _/!  A  kind  of  verfe  borrowed  from 
the  French,  firft  ufed  in  a  poem  called  Alexander.  They 
confift,  among  the  French,  of  twelve  and  thirteen  fylla- 
hles,  in  alternate  couplets;  and,  among  us,  of  twelve.— 
Our  numbers  ftiould,  for  the  mod  part,  be  lyrical.  For 
variety,  or  rather  where  the  majefty  of  thought  requires 
it,  they  may  be  ftretched  to  the  Englifli  heroic  of  five.feet, 
and  to  the  French  alexandrine  of  fix.  Dryden. 

Then,  at  the  laft  and  only  couplet  fraught 
With  fome  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needlefs  alexandrine  ends  the  fong, 

That,  like  a  wounded  fnake,  drags  its  flow  length  along; 

Pope . 

ALEXICACUS,  adj.  fomething  that  preferves  the  bo¬ 
dy  from  harm  or  mifehief.  The  Word  amounts  to  much 
the  fame  as  akxiterial. 

Alexicacus,  in  antiquity,  was  an  attribute  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  whom  the  tunny-fifliers  ufed  to  invoke  under  this 
appellation,  that  their  nets  might  be  preferved  from  the 
fitpsa?,  or  fword  filli,  which  ufed  to  tear  them;  and  that 
he  might  prevent  the  afliltance  which  it  was  pretended  the 
dolphins  ufed  to  give  the  tunnies  on  this  occafion. 

ALEXIPHARMIC,  adj.  [from  to  repel  or  drive 
away,  and  (papuxv.ov ,  poifon ;  called  alfo  andpharmaca,  and 
caco  alexiteria.j\  Medicines,  fuppofed  fit  to  preferve  the 
body  againft  the  power  of  poifons,  or  to  correct  or  expel 
thofe  taken  into  the  machine.  The  words  alexitcria  and 
antidota  have  the  fame  import,  as  alfo  has  the  term  theri- 
aca  ;  hence  fudorifics  and  diaphoretics  may  be  confidered 
of  thisclafs;  and  perhaps  the  whole  power  of  the  alexi- 
pharmi'cs  can  only  be  of  any  fervice  by  adting  in  one  of 
thefe  modes.  The  term  has  been  alfo  applied  for  amulets . 

ALEXIS,  a  Piedmontefe.  There  is’ a  book  of  “Se¬ 
crets,”  which  for  a  long-time  has  gone  under  his  name.  It 
was  printed  at  Bafil  in  1536,.  and  tranflated  from  Italian 
into  Latin  by  Wecher;  it  has  alfo  been  tranflated  into 
French,  and  printed  feveral  times. with  additions.  There 
is  a  preface  to  the  piece,  wherein  Alexis  informs  us,  that 
he  was  born  of  a  noble  family;  that  he  had  from  his  moft 
early  years  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy ;  that  he  had  learned 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldean,  the  Ara¬ 
bian,  and  feveral  other,  languages ;  that,  having  an  ex¬ 
treme  curiofity  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
lie  had  collected  as  much  as  he  could  during  his  travels  for 
fifty-feven  years;  that  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  not  com¬ 
municating  his  fecrets  to  any  perfon;  but  that,  when  he 
was  eighty -two  years  of  age,  having  feen  a  poor  man  who 
had  died  of  a  ficknefs  which  might  have  been  cured  had 
he  communicated  his  fecret  to  the  furgeon  who  took  care 
of  him,  he  was  touched  with  fuch  a  remorfc  of  conflu¬ 
ence,  that  he  lived  almoft  like  a  hermit;  and  it  was  in  this, 
folitude  that  he  ranged  his  lecrets  in  order  for  publication. 

ALEX1TERIC  AL,  or  Alexiteric,  adj.  [from 
aXe^civ,  Gr.]  That  which  drives  away  poifon;  that  which 
rdifts  fevers. 
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ALEYN  (Charles),  an  Englifh  poet  in  the  reign  of. 
Charles  I.  hi  1631,  he  published  two  poems  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  victories  of  Crefly  and  Poidtiers.  He  fucceeded  his 
father  as  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  and  was  commiflary-gc- 
neral  of  the  artillery  to  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill.  The  next  piece  he  wrote  was  a  poem  in  honour  of 
Henry  VII.  and  the  victory  that  gained  him  the  crown  of 
England.  1111639,  the  year  before  he  died,  he  tranflated 
the  hiftory  of  Eurialius  and  Lucretia  from  the  Latin 
epiftles  of  .Eneas  Sylvius. 

ALFANDIGA,  the  name  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  the 
city  of  Lilbon. 

ALFAQUES,  f.  among  the  Moors,  the  name  general¬ 
ly  ufed  for  their,  clergy,  or  thofe  who  teach  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion;  in  oppoiition  to  the  Morabites,  who  anl'wer 
to  monks  among  Chriftians. 

ALFATERNA,  the  laft  town  of  Campania,  beyond 
Vefuvius;  the  fame  with  Nocera,  which  fee. 

ALFDOUCH,/!  a  name  given  by  the  Moors  to  a  fort  of 
vermicelli,  which  they  make  of  flour  and  water,  and  are 
very  fond  of  it  in  their  entertainments. 

ALEET,  f.  in  our  old  cuftoms,  denotes  a  cauldron  full 
pf  boiling  water,  wherein  an  accufed  perfon,  by  way  of 
trial  or  purgation,  plunged  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow. 

ALFORD,  a  town  in  Lincolnfliire,  with  a  market  on 
Tnefdays  for  provilions  and  corn  ;  and  two  fairs,  011  Whit- 
Tuefday  and  November  8,  for  cattle  and  flieep.  It  is 
feated  on  a  fmall  brook  that  runs  through  the  town,  and 
is  a  compact  place.  A  falt-fpring  was  difcovered  here  in 
1.670,  from  the  pigeons  which  flew  thither  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  drink  the  water ;  thofe  birds  being  known  to  be 
fond  of  fait.  It  contains  a  purging-falt,  together  with  a 
portion  of  fea-falt.  It  is  ftrongly  purgative.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  as  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  attenuating.  As  a 
good  remedy  in  the  fcurvy,  jaundice,  and  other  glandular 
obftrudlions.  It  alfo  promotes  urine  and  fweat,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  good  in  gravelly  and  other  diforders  of  the  kidneys 
and  bladder ;  and  in  complaints  arifing  from  obftrudted 
perfpiration.  Alford  is  fix  miles  from  the  fea,  twenty- 
five  north  of  Bofton,  and  142  from  London.  Lat.53.30. 
N.  Ion.  o.  15.  E. 

ALFRAGAN,  Alfergani,  or  Fargani,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  Arabic  aflronomer,  who  flouriflied  about  the  year  800. 
He  was  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Fergan, 
in  Sogdiana,  now  called  Maracanda,  or  Samarcand,  anci¬ 
ently  a  part  of  Baftria.  He  is  alfo  called  Ahmed  (or 
Muhammed)  ben-Cothair,  or  Katir.  He  wrote  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Aftronomy,  in  thirty  chapters  or  fetlions.  In 
jthis  work  the  author  chiefly  follows  Ptolemy,  tiling  the 
fame  hypothefes,  and  the  fame  terms,  and  frequently  ci¬ 
ting  him.  There  are  three  Latin  tranflations  of  Alfra- 
gan’s  work;  the  belt  of  which  was  made  by  Golius,  pro- 
felfor  of  mathematics  and  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden  : 
this  work,  which  came  out  in  1669,  after  the  death  ol 
Golius,  is  accompanied  with  the  Arabic  text,  and  many 
learned  notes. 

ALFRED,  or  Elfred,  the  Great,  king  of  England, 
was  the  fifth  and  youngeft  fon  of  Ethelwolf  king  of  the 
Weft  Saxons,  and  was  born  at  Wantage  in  Berkihire,  in 
849.  He  diftinguiffied  himfelf,  during  the  reign  of  his 
brother  Ethelred,  in  feveral  engagements  againft  the 
Danes  ;  and  upon  his  death  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  in  the 
year  871,  and  the  twenty-fecond  of  his  age.  At  his  af- 
cending  the  throne  he  found  himfelf  involved  in  a  dan- 
gerous°war  with  the  Danes,  and  placed  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  of  diftrefs  as  called  for  the  greateft  valour,  refo- 
bition,  and  all  the  other  virtues  with  which  he  was  adorn¬ 
ed.  The  Danes  had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and,  before  he  had  been  a  month  upon  the 
throneThe  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  thofe  for¬ 
midable  enemies.  "  After  many  battles  gained  on  both 
fides,  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  greateft  difficulties, 
and  was  entirely  abandoned  by  his  fubjeds. 

In  this  univerfal  defection,  Alfred  vainly  attempted  to 
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remind  them  of  the  duty  they  oweththeir  country  and  their 
king;  but,  finding  his  remonftrances  ineffedhial,  he  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  wretched  neceffity  of  the  times. 
Accordingly  he  affirmed  a  difguife  moft  likely  to  conceal 
him,  and,  after  having  properly  difpofed  of  his  family, 
and  fettled  a  method  of  communication  with  fome  trufty 
friends,  he  engaged  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his  own 
cow-herd.  The  wife  of  the  herdfman  was  ignorant  of 
the  rank  of  her  royal  gueft,  and  feeing  him  one  day  bufied 
by  the  fire-fide,  in  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows,  fhe  de- 
fired  him  to  take  care  of  fome  cakes  that  w  ere  baking  at 
the  fire,  while  Are  was  employed  in  other  domeftie  affairs; 
but  Allred,  whofe  thoughts  were  othervvife  engaged,  for¬ 
got  the  cakes,  and  the  woman,  on  her  return,  finding  them 
burnt,  chid  the  king  very  feverely,  telling  him,  that  he 
was  always  willing  enough  to  eat  her  hot  cakes,  though 
he  was  fo  negligent  in  turning  them. 

Allred  foon  after  this  retired  to  the  ifle  of  Ethelingey 
in  Somerfetlhire,  where  he  built  a  fort  for  the  fecuritjT of 
himfelf,  his  family,  and  the  few  faithful  fervants  whore- 
paired  thither  to  him.  When  he  had  been  about  a  year 
in  this  retreat,  having  been  informed  that  fome  of  his 
fubjedts  had  routed  a  great  army  of  the  Danes,  killed 
their  chiefs,  and  taken  their  magical  ftandard,  he  iflued 
his  letters,  giving  notice  where  he  was,  and  inviting  his 
nobility  to  come  and  eonfult  with  him.  Before  they  came 
to  a  final  determination,  Alfred,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a 
harper,  went  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  where,  without  fuf- 
picion,  he  was  every  where  admitted,  and  had  the  honour 
to  play  before  their  princes.  Having  thereby  acquired  an 
exadt:  knowledge  of  their  litnation,  he  returned  in  great 
fecrecy  to  his  nobility,  whom  he  ordered  to  their  refpeft- 
ive  homes,  there  to  draw  together  each  man  as  great  a 
force  as  he  could;  and  upon  a  day  appointed  there  was  to 
be  a  general  rendezvous  at  the  great  wood,  called  Selwood, 
in  Wiltlhire.  This  affair  was  tranfafted  fo  fecretly  and 
expeditioufly,  that,  in  a  little  time,  the  king,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  approached  the  Danes,  before  they  had  the 
leaf!  intelligence  of  his  delign.  Alfred,  taking  advantage 
of  the  furprife  and  terror  they  were  in,  fell  upon  them-, 
and  totally  defeated  them,  at  Ethendune,  now  Eddington. 
Thofe  who  efeaped  fled  tp  a  neighbouring  caftle,  where 
they  were  loon  befieged,  and  obliged  to  furrender  at  dif- 
cretion.  Alfred  granted  them  better  terms  than  they 
could  expedl.  He  agreed  to  give  up  the  whole  kingdom 
of  the  Eaft- Angles  to  fuch  as  would  embrace  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  on  condition  they  would  oblige  the  reft  of 
their  countrymen  to  quit  the  ifland,  and,  as  much  as  it  was 
in  their  power,  prevent  the  landing  of  any  more  foreign¬ 
ers.  For  the  performance  tiiereof  he  took  lvoftages  ;  and 
when,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty,  Guthrum  the  Daniffi 
captain  came,  with  thirty  of  his  chief  officers,  to  be  bap¬ 
tized,  Alfred  anfwered  for  him  at  the  font,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  Ethelftane;  and  certain  laws  were  drawn  up 
betwixt  the  king  and  Guthrum  for  the  regulation  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Danes  fettled  in  England.  In  884,  a  frefh 
number  of  Danes  landed  in  Kent,  and  laid  fiege  to  Ro- 
chefter;  but,  the  king  coming  to  the  relief  of  that  city, 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  delign.  Alfred  had 
now  great  fuccefs;  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  fleet, 
an  advantage  of  his  own  creating.  Having  fecured  the 
fca-coafts,  he  fortified  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  with  caf- 
tles  and  walled  towns;  and  he  befieged  and  recovered 
from  the  Danes  the  city  of  London,  which  he  refolved  to 
repair,  and  to  keep  as  a  frontier. 

The  Danes  had  poflefled  themfelves  of  London  in  tire 
time  of  his  father;  and  had  held  it  till  now  as  a  conveni¬ 
ent  place  for  them  to  land  at,  and  fortify  themfelves  in  ; 
neither  was  it  taken  from  them  but  by  a  clofe  fiege.  How¬ 
ever,  when  it  came  into  the  king’s  hands,  it  was  in  a  mi- 
ferable  condition,  fcarcely  habitable,  and  all  its  fortifi¬ 
cations  ruined.  The  king,  moved  by  the  importance  of 
the  place,  and  the  defire  of  ftrengthening  his  frontier 
againft  the  Danes,  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  fplendour. 

And 
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And  observing,  that,  through  the  confufion  of  the  times, 
many,  both  Saxons  and  Danes,  lived  in  a  loofe  diforderly 
manner,  without  owning  any  government,  he  offered  them 
now  a  comfortable  eftablifhment,  if  they  would  fubmit 
and  become  his  fubjefts.  This  propofition  was  better  re¬ 
ceived  than  he  expeCted  ;  for  multitudes/growing  weary 
of  a  vagabond  kind  of  life,  joyfully  accepted  fuch  an  offer. 

After  fome  years  refpite,  Alfred  was  again  called  into 
the  field;  for  a  body  of  Danes,  being  worfted  in  the  weft 
of  France,  came  with  a  fleet  of  250  fail  on  the  coaft  of 
Kent,;  and,  having  landed,  fixed  themfelves  at  Apple, 
t-ree:  fttortly  after,  another  fleet  of  eighty  veffels  coming 
up  the  Thames,  the  men  landed,  and  built  a  fort  at  Mid¬ 
dleton.  Before  Alfred  marched  againft  the  enemy,  he 
obliged  the  Danes,  fettled  in  Northumberland  and  Eflex, 
to  give  him  hoftages  for  their  good  behaviour.  He  then 
moved  towards  the  invaders,  and  pitched  his  camp  be¬ 
tween  their  armies,  to  prevent  their  junction.  A  great 
body,  however,  moved  off  to  Eflex;  and,  crofting  the  ri¬ 
ver,  came  to  Farnham  in  Surrey,  where  they  were  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  king’s  forces.  Meanwhile  the  Danes  fettled  in 
Northumberland,  in  breach  of  treaty,  and  notwithftanding 
the  hoftages  given,  equipped  two  fleets;  and,  after  plun¬ 
dering  the  northern  and  fouthern  coafts,  failed  to  Exeter, 
and  belleged  it.  The  king,  as  foon  as  he  received  intel¬ 
ligence,  marched  againft  them  ;  but,  before  he  reached 
Exeter,  they  had  got  polfedion  of  it.  He  kept  them,  how¬ 
ever,  blocked  up  on  all  fides  ;  and  reduced  them  at  laft  to 
fuch  extremities,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  their  hor- 
fes,  and  were  even  ready  to  devour  each  othef.  Being  at 
length  rendered  defperate,  they  made  a  general  fally  on 
thebefiegers;  but  were  defeated,  though  with  great  lofs 
on  the  king’s  fide.  The  remainder  of  this  body  of  Danes 
fled  into  Eflex,  to  the  fort  they  had  built  there,  and  to 
their  fhips.  Before  Alfred  had  time  to  recruit  himfelf, 
another  Danifli  leader,  whofe  name  was  Laf,  came  with  a 
great  army  out  of  Northumberland,  and  deftroyed  all  be¬ 
fore  him,  marching  on  to  the  city  of  Werheal  in  the  w'eft, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  Chefter,  where  they  remained  the 
reft  of  that  year.  The  year  following  they  invaded  North 
Wales;  and,  after  having  plundered  and  deftroyed  every 
thing,  they  divided,  one  body  returning  to  Northumber¬ 
land,  another  into  the  territories  of  the  Eaft- Angles;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Eflex,  and  took  pofteflion  of  a 
final!  iiland  called  Merefig.  Here  they  did  not  long  re¬ 
main  ;  for,  having  parted,  fome  failed  up  the  river 
Thames,  and  others  up  the  Lea-road  ;  where,  drawing  up 
their  fhips,  they  built  a  fort  not  far  from  London,  which 
proved  a  great  check  upon  the  citizens,  who  went  in  a 
body  and  attacked  it,  but  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs : 
at  harveft-time  the  king  himfelf  was  obliged  to  encamp 
with  a  body  of.  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in 
order  to  cover  the  reapers  from  the  excuriions  of  the  Danes. 
As  he  was  one  day  riding  by  the  fide  of  the  river  Lea,  af¬ 
ter  fome  obfervations,  he  began  to  think  that  the  Danifli 
fnips  might  be  laid  quite  dry  :  this  he  attempted,  and  fuc- 
ceeded ;  fo  that  the  Danes  deferted  their  fort  and  (hips, 
and  marched  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  This 
contrivance  of  the  king’s  is  thought  to  have  produced  the 
meadow  between  Hertford  and  Bow;  for  at  Hertford  was 
the  Danifh  fort,  and  from  thence  they  made  frequent  ex¬ 
cursions  on  the  inhabitants  of  London.  Authors  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  method  the  king  purfued  in  laying  dry 
the  Danifh  fhips :  Dugdale  fuppofes  that  he  did  it  by  ftrait- 
ening  the  channel ;  but  Henry  of  Huntingdon  alleges, 
that  he  cut  feveral  canals,  which  exhaufted  its  water.  Such 
of  the  Danifh  fhips  as  could  be  got  off,  the  Londoners 
carried  into  their  own  road  ;  the  reft  they  burnt  and  de¬ 
ftroyed. 

Alfred  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  during  the  three  laft 
years  of  his  reign,  which  he  chiefly  employed  in  eftabliih- 
ing  and  regulating  his  government,  foi;  the  fecurity  of 
himfelf  and  his  fucceffors,  as  well  as  the  eafe  and  benefit 
of  his  fnbjeds  in  general.  After  a  troublefome  reign  of 
twenty- eight  years,  he  died  on  the  2Sth  of  OClober,  A.  D, 
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900;  and  was  buried  at  Winchefter,  in  Hyde -abbey,  un¬ 
der  a  monument  of  porphyry. 

All  our  hiftorians  agree  in  diftinguifhing  him  as  one  of 
the  moft  valiant,  wifeft,  and  beft,  of  kings,  that  ever  reign¬ 
ed  in  England ;  and  it  is  alfo  generally  allowed,  that  he  not 
only  digefted  feveral  particular  laws  ftill  in  being,  but  that 
he  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  our  prefent  happy  conftitu- 
tion.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  this  prince  for  trials  by  juries;  and  the  Doomfday- 
book,  which  is  preferved  in  the  exchequer,  is  thought  to- 
be  no  more  than  another  edition  of  Alfred’s  Book  of  Win¬ 
chefter,  which  contained  a  furvey  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
faid  alfo,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  divided  the  kingdom 
into  fhires:  what  is  aferibed  to  him  is  not  a  bare  divifioa 
of  the  country,  but  the  fettling  a  new  form  of  judicature ; 
for,  after  having  divided  his  dominions  into  (hires,  he  fub- 
divided  each  ill  ire  into  three  parts,  called  trytkings.  There 
are  fome  remains  of  this  ancient  divifion  in  the  ridings  of 
Yorkfliire,  the  laths  of  Kent,  and  the  three  parts  of  Lin- 
colnftiire.  Each  trything  was  divided  into  hundreds  or 
wapentakes;  and  thefe  again  into  tythings  or  dwellings 
of  ten  houfeholders :  each  of  thefe  hcufeholders  flood 
engaged  to  the  king,  as  a  pledge  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  his  family,  and  all  the  ten  were  mutually  pledges  for 
each  other;  fo  that,  if  any  one  of  the  tythings  was  fuf- 
peCted  of  an  offence,  if  the  head-boroughs  or  cltiefs  of 
the  tything  would  not  be  fecurity  for  him,  he  was  impri- 
foned  ;  and,  if  he  made  his  elcape,  the  tything  and  hun¬ 
dred  were  fined  to  the  king.  Each  {hire  was  under  the 
government  of  an  earl,  under  whom  was  the  reive,  his 
deputy;  fince,  from  his  office,  called Jhire-reive  or JJicr iff. 
And  fo  effectual  were  thefe  regulations,  that  it  is  faid  lie 
caufed  bracelets  of  gold  to  be  hung  up  in  the  highways,  as 
a  challenge  to  robbers,  and  they  remained  untouched. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and  public 
life,  may  with  advantage  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  that  of 
any  monarch  or  citizen  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or  any 
nation  can  prefent  to  us.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  be  the 
complete  model  of  that  perfect  character,  which,  under 
the  denomination  of  a  fage  or  wife  man,  the  philofophers 
have  been  fond  of  delineating,  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their 
imagination,  than  in  hopes  of  ever  feeing  it  reduced  to 
practice  :  fo  happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  toge¬ 
ther,  fo  juftly  were  they  blended,  and  fo  powerfully  did 
each  prevent  the  other  from  exceeding  its  proper  bounds. 
He  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  moftenterprifing  fpiritwith 
the  coolelt  moderation;  the  moft  obftinate  perleverance 
with  the  ealieft  flexibility;  the  moft  fevere  juftice  with  the 
greateft  lenity;  the  greateft  vigour  in  command  with  the 
greateft  affability  of  deportment;  the  higheft  capacity  and 
inclination  for  fcience,  with  the  moft  fhining  talents  for 
aftion.  His  civil  and  his  military  virtues  are  almoft  equal¬ 
ly  the  objeCts  of  our  admiration,  excepting  only,  that  the 
former,  being  more  rare  among  princes,  as  well  as  more 
ufeful,  feern  chiefly  to  challenge  our  applaufe.  Nature 
alfo,  as  if  defirous  that  fo  bright  a  production  of  her  (kill 
ftioiild  be  fet  in  the  faireft  light,  had  bellowed  on  him  all 
bodily  accompli (hments,  vigour  of  limbs,  dignity  of  ftiape 
and  air,  and  a  pleafant,  engaging,  and  open,  countenance. 
Fortune  alone,  by  throwing  him  into  that  barbarous  age, 
deprived  him  of  hiftorians  worthy  to  tranfmit  his  fame  to 
pofterity ;  and  we  with  to  fee  him  delineated  in  more  live¬ 
ly  colours,  and  with  more  particular  ftrokes,  that  we  may 
at  leaft  perceive  fome  of  thafe  frnall  fpecks  and  blemifties, 
from  which,  as  a  man,  it  is  impoffible  he  could  be  entirely 
exempted. 

In  private  life,  Alfred  was  the  moft  amiable  man  in  his 
dominions ;  of  fo  equal  a  temper,  that  he  never  fullered 
either  fadnefs  or  unbecoming  gaiety  to  enter  his  mind ; 
but  appeared  always  of  a  calm  yet  cheerful  difpoiition, 
familiar  to  his  friends,  juft  even  to  iiis  enemies,  kind  and 
tender  to  all.  He  was  a  remarkable  ceconomift  of  his 
time;  and  AflTerius  has  given  11s  an  account  of  the  me¬ 
thod  he  took  for  dividing  and  keeping  an  account  of  it: 
he  caufed  fix  wax-candles  to  be  made,  each  of  twelve 
3  inches 
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inches  length,  and  oF  as  many  ounces  weight ;  on  the  can¬ 
dles  the  inches  were  regularly  marked,  and,  having  found 
that  one  of  them  burnt  juft  four  hours,  he  committed 
them  to  the  care  of  the  keepers  of  his  chapel,  who  from 
time  to  time  gave  him  notice  how  the  hours  went :  but,  as 
in  windy  weather  the  candles  were  wafted  by  the  impreflion 
of  the  air  on  the  flame,  to  remedy  this- inconvenience,  he 
invented  lanthorns,  there  being  then  no  glafs  in  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

A  jewel,  richly  wrought,  was  dug  up  in  the  ifland  of 
iEthelingey,  which  was  fome  time  the  king’s  retreat  when 
he  fled  from  the  Danes.  This  curious  relic  is  ftill  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  Afhmolean  collection  of  curiofities ;  and, 
betides  its  excellent  workmanfhip,  hath  a  Saxon  infcrip- 
tion  to  this  purpofe  :  .CElfredus  me  jussit  fabrjca- 
ri — “  Alfred  directed  this  to  be  made.”  In  his  kingdom 
the  induftrious  foreigner  found  a  generous  welcome;  in¬ 
ventors,  artifts,  mechanics,  were  all  courted  to  repair  to 
it,  and  none  departed  unrewarded. 

This  prince,  we  are  told,  was  twelve  years  of  age  be¬ 
fore  a  mailer  could  be  procured  in  the  weftern  kingdom  to 
teach  him  the  alphabet ;  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  learning 
when  Alfred  began  to  reign.  He  had  felt  the  mifery  of 
ignorance,  and  determined  even  to  rival  his  cotemporary 
Charlemagne  in  the  encouragement  of  literature.  He  is 
itippofed  to  have  appointed  perfons  to  read  leCtures  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  is  thence  confidered  as  the  founder  of  that  uni- 
verfity.  By  other  pi'oper  eftablifhments,  and  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  encouragement  to  men  of  abilities,  he  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  diffufe  knowledge  throughout  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Nor  was  this  end  promoted  more  by  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  encouragement  than  by  his  own  example  and 
his  writings.  For,  notwithftanding  the  latenefs  of  his  ini¬ 
tiation,  he  had  acquired  extraordinary  erudition ;  and, 
had  he  not  been  illuftrious  as  a  king,  he  would  have  been 
famous  as  an  author.  His  works  are,  i.  Breviarum  quod- 
dam  colleElwn  ex  Lcgibus  Trojanorum ,  &c.  lib.  I.  A-  Breviary 
collected  out  of  the  Laws  of  the  Trojans,  Greeks,  Bri¬ 
tons,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  in  one  book.  Leland  faw  this 
book  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  at  Chriftchurch  in  Hampfhire. 
2.  Vifi-Saxonum  Leges,  lib.  I.  The  laws  of  the  Weft-Sax- 
ons,  in  one  book.  Pitts  tells  us,  that  it  is  in  Bennet-col- 
lege  library,  at  Cambridge.  3.  lnjliluta  queedam,  lib.  1. 
Certain  Inftitutes,  in  one  book.  This  is  mentioned  by 
Pitts,  and  feems  to  be  the  fecond  capitulation  with  Guth- 
rum.  4.  Contra  Ju dices  iuiquos,  lib.  I.  An  InveCtive  againft 
unjuft  Judges,  in  one  book.  5.  AEla  Magiflratvum fuorum, 
lib.  1.  ACts  of  his  Magiftrates,  in  one  book.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  book  of  judgments  mentioned  by  Horne ; 
and  was,  in  all  probability,  a  kind  of  reports,  intended  for 
the  ufe  of  fucceeding  ageL  6.  Regum  Fortunes  varies,  lib. 
I.  The  various  Fortunes  of  Kings,  in  one  book.  7  Dic¬ 
ta  Sapientum,  lib.  I.  The  Sayings  of  Wife  Men,  in  one 
book.  8.  Parobolae  et  Sales,  lib.  I.  Parables  and  Pleafant 
Sayings,  in  one  book.  9.  CollcB.ion.es  Chr onicorum  :  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Chronicles.  10.  Epiflolce  ad  Wulfsigium  Epifcopnm, 
lib.  I.  Epiftles  to  Bifhop  Wulfsig,  in  one  book.  n.  Ma- 
nuale  Meditationum  :  A  Manual  of  Meditations. 

Betides  thefe  original  works,  he  tranflated  many  authors 
from  the  Latin,  See.  into  the  Saxon  language,  viz.  1.  Bede’s 
Hiftory  of  England.  2.  Paul'inus  Orofinus’s  Hiftoryofthe 
Pagans.  3.  St.,  Gregory’s  Paftoral,  &c.  The  firlt  of  thefe,' 
with  his  prefaces  to  the  others,  together  with  his  laws, 
were  printed  at  Cambridge,  1644.  His  laws  are  likewife 
inferted  in,  Speiman’s  Councils.  4.  Boethius  de  Con folatione, 
lib.V.  Boetius’s  Confolations  of  Philofophy,  in  five  books. 
Dr.  Plot  tells  us,  king  Alfred  tranflated  i,t  at  Woodftock, 
as  he  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library.  5.  ALfop'i 
Pabular,  /EfopL  Fables :  which  he  is  laid  to  have  tranflated 
from  the  Greek  both  into  Latin-and  Saxon.  f>.  PJdltcrium 
Davidicum ,  lib.  I.  David’s  Plalter,  in  one  book.  This 
was  the  lail  work  the  king  attempted,  death  fUrprifing 
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him  before  he  had  finiflied  it;  it  was,  however,  completed 
by  another  hand,  and  publifhed  at-  London  in  1640,  in 
quarto,  by  Sir  John  Spelman.  Several  others  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Malmfbury;  and  the  old  Hiftory  of  Ely  aflerts, 
that  he  tranflated  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments. 

The  life  of  this  great  king  was  firft  written  by  Aflerius 
Menevenfis  ;  and  firft  publifhed  by  archbifhop  Parker,  in 
the  old  Saxon  charaCfer,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Haf- 
fingham’s  hiftory,  printed  in  1674,  fol. 

The  annexed  Portrait  of  Alfred  the  Great,  is  taken  from  the 
only  original  painting  of  that  monarchy  preferved  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library,  in  the  \jniverfity  of  Oxford. 

ALFRETON,  Derbyshire,  is  iituated  in  a  very  plenti¬ 
ful  coal-country,  and  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from 
king  Alfred,  who  refided  here;  there  being  ftill  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  the  palace.  It  is  a  eonliderable  market  for  corn, 
particularly  oats:  market-day  chartered  for  Monday,  but 
held  on  Friday.  There  are  three  fairs;  one  at  Eafter, 
one  at  Yfhitfuntide,  and  the  other  dn  the  laft  day  of  July. 
Alfreton,  according  to  hiftory,  is  famous  for  nappy  ale. 
It  is  fituated  from  Nottingham  flxteen  miles,  Derby  fix- 
teen,  Chefterfield  ten,  Mansfield  nine,  Workfworth  ten,.' 
Bakevvell  feventeen,  Matlock-bath  eight,  and  London  141. 
Adjacent  towns  are,  Southv/infield,  Afhover,  Shirland, 
Tibflielf,  and  Hardwick.  It  lias  two  free-fchools,  one  at 
Swanwick,  another  at  Hallfield-gate ;  alfo  a  manufactory 
of  dockings,  and  brown  earthenware  :  its  annual  return 
amounts  to  50,0001.  Here  is  one  church,  and  one  diftent-> 
ing  meeting-houfe ;  and  there  is  a  canal  about  two  miles 
off,  which  goes  from  Cronford  into  the  Erewafh  canal. 
About  two  or  three  miles  from  this  place  begin  thofe 
moors  which  extend  a  great  way  into  the  country,  and  arc 
very  dangerous  to  travellers,  by  reafon  of  the  rocks  and 
bogs. 

ALGA,yi  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  the  lichen,, 
fucus,  and  feveral  other  plants  of  the  cryptogamia  clafs. 

ALGHi,/!  in  botany.  See  Cryptogamia. 

ALGACtIOLA,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  in  the  ifland  or 
Corfica,  fortified  with  walls  and  baftions.  It  was  almoft 
deftroyed  by  the  malcontents  in  1731,  but  has  lince  been 
repaired.  Lat.42.20.  N.  Ion.  9.  45.  E. 

ALGAROT,yi  in  chemiftry,  an  Arabic  term  for  an 
emetic  ppwder,  prepared  from  regulus  of  antimony,  dif- 
folved  in  acids,  and  feparated  by  repeated  lotions  in  warm 
water. 

ALGAROTI,  commonly  called  Count  Algaroti,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  Italian  of  the  prefent  century,  well  Ikilled  in  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  &c.  Algaroti 
was  born  at  Padua,  but  in  what  year  has  not  been  .men¬ 
tioned.  Led  by  curiolity,  as  well  as  a  deiire  of  improve¬ 
ment,  he  travelled  early  into  foreign  countries;'  and  was 
very  young  when  he  arrived  in  France  in  1736.  It  was 
here  that  he  compofed  his  Newtonian  Philofophy  for  the 
Ladies,  as  Fontenelle  had  done  his  Cartefian  Aftronomy, 
in  the  work  intitled  The  Plurality  of  Worlds.  He  was 
much  noticed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  conferred  on 
him  many  marks  of  his  efteem.  He  died  at  Pifa  the  23d 
of  May,  1764,  and  gave  orders  for  his  own  maufoieum, 
witli  this  infeription  upon  it;  Hie  jacet  Algarotus,  fed  non 
oinnis.  He  was  efteemed  to  be  well  (killed  in  painting, 
fculpture,  and  architecture.  His  works,  which  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  upon  a  variety  of  fubjeCJs,  abound  with  vi¬ 
vacity,  elegance,  and  wit;  a  collection  of  them  has  lately 
been  made  and^printed  at  Leghorn. 

ALGARVi?,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
fixty-feven  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  weft  and  fouth  by  the  fea,  on  the  eaft  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Guadiana,  and  on  the  north  by  Alenfejo.  It  is  very 
fertile  in  figs,  almonds,  dates,  olives,  and  excellent  wines  ; 
befides,  the  fhhery  brings  in  large  films.  The  capital  town 
is  Pharo.  It  contains  four  cities,  twelve  towns,  lixty-fc- 
ven  pariflies,  and  61,000  inhabitants. 
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A  GENERAL  method  of  refolving  mathematical  prob¬ 
lems  by  means  of  equations.  Or,  it  is  a  method  of 
performing  the  calculations  of  all  forts  of  quantities  by 
means  of  general  ligns  or  charafilers.  At  firft,  numbers 
and  things  were  exprefled  by  their  names  at  full  length ; 
but  afterwards  thefe  were  abridged,  and  the  initials  of  tile 
words  ufed  inftead  of  them ;  and,  as  the  art  advanced 
farther,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  came  to  be  employed 
as  general  reprefentations  of  all  forts  of  quantities  ;  and 
other  marks  were  gradually  introduced,  toexprefs  all  forts 
of  operations  and  combinations;  fo  as  to  entitle  it  to  dif¬ 
ferent  appellations — univtrfal  arithmetic,  and  literal  arith¬ 
metic ,  and  the  arithmetic  of  Jigns.  And  iince  its  operations 
in  the  refolution  of  problems  are  performed  by  taking 
them  always  backwards  in  the  contrary  order,  it  hence  be¬ 
comes  a  Ipecies  of  the  analytic  art,  and  is  called  the  mo¬ 
dern  analvfis,  in  contradiftinfilion  to  the  ancient  analyfs, 
which  chiefly  refpefiled  geometry  and  its  applications. 

The  etymology  of  the  name,  algebra ,  is  given  in  various 
ways.  It  is  an  Arabic  word,  and  by  the  Arabians  is  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  word  macabelah ,  fignifying  oppolition  and 
companion,  to  exprefs  what  we  properly  call  algebra. 
Some  derive  it  from  Gebar,  a  celebrated  philofopher, 
chemiu,  and  mathematician,  whom  the  Arabs  call  Giabcr ; 
but  others,  with  more  probability,  derive  it  from  geber, 
by  prefixing  the  article  al,  which  properly  fignifies  the 
reduction  of  fractions  to  a  whole  number. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  analytic  art,  of  which  algebra  is 
a  fpecies,  it  is  doubtlefs  as  old  as  any  fcience  in  the  world, 
being  the  natural  method  by  which  the  mind  inveftigates 
truths,  caufes,  and  theories,  from  their  obferved  eifefils 
and  properties.  Accordingly,  traces  of  it  are  obfervable 
in  the  Works  of  the  earlieft  philofophers  and  mathemati¬ 
cians,  the  fubjefit  of  whofe  refearches  moft  of  any  required 
the  aid  of  fuch  an  art.  The  elded  treatife,  however, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  Diophantus  of 
Alexandria,  who  flourilhed  about  the  year  350  after  Chrift, 
and  who  wrote,  in  the  Greek  language,  thirteen  books  of 
Algebra  or  Arithmetic,  though  only  fix  of  them  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  printed;  and  an  imperfect  book  on  Multan¬ 
gular  Numbers,  in  a  Latin  tranflation,  by  Xilander,  in  the 
year  1575,  and  afterwards  in  1621  and  1670  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Gafpar  Bachet.  Thele  books  however  do  not 
contain  a  treatife  on  the  elementary  parts  of  algebra,  but 
only  collefilions  of  difficult  queftions  relating  to  fquareand 
cube  numbers,  and  other  curious  properties  of  numbers, 
with  their  folutions. 

But,  although  Diophantus  was  the  firft  author  on  alge¬ 
bra  that  we  now  know  of,  it  was  not  from  him,  but  from  the 
Moors  or  Arabians,  that  we  received  the  knowledge  of  al¬ 
gebra  in  Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  moft  other  fciences. 
And  it  i,s  matter  of  difpute  who  were  the  firft  inventors  of 
it ;  fome  aferibing  the  invention  to  the  Greeks,  while 
others  fay  that  the  Arabians  had  it  from  the  Perfians,  and 
thefe  from  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  arithmetical.method 
of  computing  by  ten  chara filers,  or  digits;  but  the  Ara¬ 
bians  themfelves  fay  it  was  invented  amongft  them  by  Ma¬ 
homet  ben  Mufa ,  or  fon  of  Mofes,  who  it  feems  flourilhed 
about  the  8th  or  9th  century.  It  is  more  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mahomet  was  not  the  inventor,  but  only  a 
perfon  well  (killed  in  the  art;  and  it  is  farther  probable, 
that  the  Arabians  drew  their  firft  knowledge  of  it  from 
Diophantus  or  other  Greek  writers,  as  theyi  did  that  of 
geometry  and  other  fciences,  which  they  improved  and 
tranfiated  into  their  own  language;  and  from  them  it  was 
that  we  received  thefe  fciences,  before  the  Greek  authors 
were  known  to  us,  after  the  Moors  fettled  in  Spain,  and  ■ 
after  the  Europeans  began  to  hold  communications  with 
them,  and  that  our  countrymen  began  to  travel  ambngft 
them  to-  learn  the  fciences.  And  according  to  the  tefti- 
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moriy  of  Abulpharagius,  the  Arithmetic  of  Diophantus 
wras  tranflated  into  Arabic  by  Mahomet  ben-yahya  Baziani. 
But  whoever  were  the  inventors  and  firft  cultivators  of  al¬ 
gebra,  it  is  certain  that  the  Europeans  firft  received  the 
knowledge,  as  w-ell  as  the  name,  from  the  Arabians  or 
Moors,  in  confequence  of  the  clofe  intercourfe  which  fub- 
fifted  between  them  for  feveral  centuries.  And  it  appears 
that  the  art  was  pretty  generally  known,  and  much  culti¬ 
vated,  at  lead  in  Italy,  if  not  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
alfo,  long  before  the  invention  of  printing,  as  many  wri¬ 
ters  upon  the  art  are  ftill  extant  in  the  libraries  of  rnanu- 
feripts;  and  the  firft  authors,  prefently  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing,  (peak  of  many  former  writers  on  this 
fubjefit,  from  whom  they  learned  the  art. 

It  was  chiefly  among  the  Italians  that  .this  art  was  firft 
cultivated  in  Europe.  And  the  firft  author  whofe  works 
we  have  in  print,  was  Lucas  Paciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgo, 
a  Cordelier,  or  Minorite  Friar.  He  wrote  feveral  treatifes 
of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry,  which  were 
printed  in  the  years  1470,  1476,  1481,  1487,  and  in  1494. 
His  principal  work,  intitled  Summa  de  Arithmetica,  Geome- 
tria ,  Proportioni,  et  Proportionalita,  is  a  very  mafterly  and 
complete  treatife  on  thofe  fciences,  as  they  then  flood.  In 
this  work  Ire  mentions  various  former  writers,  as  Euclid, 
St.  Auguftine,  Sacrobofcoor  Halifax,  Boetius,  Prodocimo, 
Giordano,  Biagio  da  Parma,  and  Leonardus  Pifanus,  front 
whom  he  learned  thofe  fciences. 

After  Paciolus  appeared  Stifelius  and  Scheubelius,  Ger¬ 
man  authors;  and  after  them  came  Scipio  Ferreus,  Car¬ 
dan,  Tartalea,  and  feveral  others,  whofe  works  reached  as 
far  as  the  folution  of  fome  cubic  equations.  Ramus  and 
Bombelli  followed  thefe,  and  went  a  little  farther.  At 
■laft  came  Nunnius,  Stevinus,  Schoner,  Salignac,.Clavius, 
See.  who  all  of  them  took  different  courfes,  but  none  of 
them  went  beyond  quadratics. 

In  1599,  Vieta  introduced  what  he  called  Iris  “Specious 
Arithmetic,”  which  confifts  in  denoting  the  quantities, 
both  known  and  unknown,  by  fymbols  or  letters,  ftle.fdfo 
introduced  an  ingenious  method  of  extrafiling’ the  roots  of 
equations  by  approximations;  fmee  greatly  improved  and 
facilitated  by  Raphfon,  Halley,  Maclaurin,  Simpfon,  and 
others. 

Vieta  was  followed  by  Oughtred,  who,  in  his  Clavis 
Mathematica,  printed  in  1631,  improved  Vieta’s  method, 
and  invented  feveral  compendious  charafilers,  to  fnew  the 
fums,  differences,  rectangles,  fquares,  cubes,  Ac. 

Harriot,  another  Engl i(h man,  cotemporary  with  Ough¬ 
tred,  left  feveral  treatifes  at  his  death;  and,  among  the 
reft,  an  Analyfis,  or  Algebra,  which  was  printed  in  1631, 
where  Vieta’s  method  is  brought  into  a  ftill  more  commo¬ 
dious  form,  and  is  much  efteemed  to  this  day. 

In  1 6 3-7 ,  Des  Cartes  publiflied  his  geometry,  wherein  he 
made  life  of  the  literal  calculus  and  the  algebraic  rules  of 
Harriot;  and  as  Oughtred  in  his  Clavis,  and  Marin.  Ghe- 
taldus  in  his  books  of  mathematical  compofition  and  re¬ 
folution  publiflied  in  1630,  applied  Vieta’s,  arithmetic  to 
elementary  geometry,  and  gave  the  conftrufition  of  Ample 
and  quadratic  equations;  fo  Des  Cartes  applied  Harriot’s 
method  to  the 'higher  geometry,  explaining  the  nature  of 
curves  by  equations,  and  adding  the  conftrufilions  of  cubic, 
biquadratic,  and  other  higher,  equations. 

Des  Cartes’s  rule  for  cdnftrufiting  cubic  and  biquadratic 
equations  was  farther  improved  by  Thomas  Baker,  in  his 
Clavis  Geometrica  Catholica ,  publiflied  in  1684;  and  the 
foundation  of ■  fuch  conftrufilions,  with  the  application  of 
algebra  to  the  quadratures  of  curves,  queftions  de  maximis 
et  minimis,  the  centrobaryc  method  of  GuldVmis,  &c.  was 
given  by  R.  Slufius,  in  1668;  as  alfo  by  Fermat  in  his 
Opera  Mathematica,  Roberval  in  the  Mem.  de  Malkem.  et  de 
Phyfique,  and  Barrow  in  his  I.cEt.  Geomet.  In  1708,  algebra 
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■was  applied  to  the  laws  of  chance  and  gaming,  by  R.  de 
Montmort;  and  fince  by  de  Moivre  and  Janies  Bernouilli. 

The  elements  of  the  art  were  compiled  and  .publiihed 
"by  Kerfey,  in  1671;  wherein  the  fpecious  arithmetic,  and 
the  nature  of  equations,  are  largely  explained,  and  illuf- 
trated  by  a  variety  of  examples ;  the  whole  fubftance  of 
Diaphantus  is  here  delivez'ed,  and  many  things  added  con¬ 
cerning  mathematical  compofition  and  resolution  from 
Ghetaldus.  The  like  has  been  fince  done  by  Preflet  in 
1694,  and  by  Ozanam  in  1703.  But  thefe  authors  omit 
the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry ;  which  defeat  is 
Supplied  by  Guifnec  in  a  French  treatife  exprefsly  on  the 
fiibjedt  publiihed  in  1704,  and  l’FIopital  in  his  analytical 
treatife  of  the  Conic  Sections  in  1707.  The  rules  of  al¬ 
gebra  are  alio  compendioufly  delivered  by  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 


ton,  in  his  Arithmctica  Univerfalis,  firft  publiihed  in  1707, 
which  abounds  in  felett  examples,  and  contains  feveral 
rules  and  methods  invented  by  the  author. 

Algebra  has  fince  been  much  improved,  and  applied  to 
the  confideration  and  calculus  of  infinities,  by  Dr.  Brooke 
Taylor,  Nicole,  Sterling,  Campbell,  Wolfius,  Clairaut, 
Fontaine,  Emerfon,  Landen,  Euler,  Malbranche,  Waring, 
Hales,  and  others ;  from  whence  a  new  and  extenlive 
branch  of  knowledge  has  arifen,  called  the  DoElrine  f 
Fluxions,  or  Analyfis  oj  Infinites ,  or  the  Calculus  Differ cntialu. 

Avery  ufeful  work,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matics,  in  4  vols.  containing  the  elements  of  Algebra, 
Fluxions,  Optics,  &c.  was  lately  publiihed  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  by  J.  Wood,  B.  D.  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vince; 
on  the  plan  of  which  the  following  treatife  is  given  : 


PART  I. 


Definitions  and  Explanations  of  Signs. 


KNOWN  or  determined  quantities  are  ufually  repre- 
fented  by  the  firil  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,b.c,d,  &c. 
and  unknown  or  undetermined  quantities  by  the  lad,  as 
w,  x,  y,  &c.  And  the  following  ligns  are  made  ufe  of  to 
exprefs  the  relations  which  thefe  quantities  bear  to  each 
other  : 

Plus  -f-  fignifies  that  tlic  quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
mu  ft  be  added.  Thus  a-\-b  fignifies  that  the  quantity  re- 
prefented  by  b  is  to  be  added  to  that  reprefented  by  a ;  if 
a  reprefents  5,  and  b  7,  a-\-b  reprefents  12.  If  no  fign  be 
placed  before  a  quantity  the  fign  -J-  is  underftood.  Thus 
<?,  fignifies  +*•  Such  quantities  are  called  pefitive  quan¬ 
tities. 

Minus  —  fignifies  that  the  quantity  to  which  it  is  prefix¬ 
ed  muft  be  fubtracled.  Thus  a — b,  fignifies  that  b  mull 
be  taken  from  a  ;  if  a  be  7,  and  b  5,  a — b  expreil’es  7  dimi- 
niflied  by  3,  or  2.  Quantities  to  which  the  fign  —  is  pre¬ 
fixed  are  called  negative  quantities. 

Into  X  fignifies  that  the  quantities  between  which  it 
Hands  are  to  be  multiplied  together.  Thus  fignifies 

that  the  quantity  reprefented  by  a  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  quantity  reprefented  by  b ;  for,  fince  quantities  may  in 
each  particular  cafe  be  reprefented  by  numbers,  we  may 
without  impropriety  fpeak  of  the  multiplication,  divifion, 
&c.  of  quantities  by  each  other.  This  fign  is  frequently 
omitted,  thus  abc  fignifies  a  X  b  X  c.  Or  a  full  point  is 
ufed  inftead  of  it;  thus  1X2X3  and  1-2,3  fignify  the 
fame  tiling.  If  in  multiplication  the  faiiie  quantity  be 
repeated  any  number  of  times,  the  product  is  ufually  ex- 
preffed  by  placing  above  the  quantity  the  number  which 
reprefents  how  often  it  is  repeated,  thus.a,  a  X  a,  a  X  a  X  at 
cX‘ tXaXa>  and  a',  ad,  a3,  a 4,  have  refpedtively  the 
fame  Signification.  Thefe  quantities  are  called  powers,  thus 
a',  is  called  the  firft  power  of  a;  a* 2,  the  fecond  power  or 
fquare  ;  a3,  the  third  power  or  cube  of  a,  Sc c.  The  num¬ 
bers  1,  2,  3,  &c.  are  called  the  indices  of  a. 

Divided  by  —  fignifies  that  the  former  of  the  quantities 
between  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  divided  by  the  latter. 
Thus  a~b  fignifies  that  the  quantity  a  is  to  be  divided  by 
b.  The  divifion  of  one  quantity  by  another  is  frequently 
reprefented  by  placing  the  dividend  over  the  divifor  with 
a  line  between  them,  in  which  cafe  the  expreflion  is  call¬ 
ed  a  fraftion.  Thus,  j  fignifies  a  divided  by  b,  and  a  is 
0 


alfo  the  numerator  and  b  the  denominator  of  the  fraction ; 
fife  fignifies  that  a,  b,  and  c,  added  together,  are  to 

f  4:/ +0 

be  divided  by  e,f,  and  g,  added  together.  A  quantity  in 
the  denominator  of  a  fraction  is  alfo  expreffed  by  placing 
it  in  the  numerator,  and  prefixing  the  negative  fign  to  its 

index ;  thus,  a  a  2,  a  3,  a  n,  fignify  -L,  A,  _L 
j  a  a  a 3 

refpe&ively ;  thefe  are  called  negative  powers  of  a. 


The  fign  **  between  two  quantities  fignifies  their  diffe¬ 
rence  ■,  a^x,  is  a — x  or  x — a,  according  as  a  or  x  is  the 
greater. 

A  line  drawn  over  feveral  quantities  fignifies  that  they 
are  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  it  is  called  a  vinculum. 
Thus  a — ^  — j— r  X  d — e  fignifies  that  the  quantity  repre¬ 
fented  by  a — b-\-c  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  quantity  re¬ 
prefented  by  d — c.  Let  a  Hand  for  6  ;  b,  5;  c,  4  ;  <4  3; 
and  e,  r;  then  <2 — ^-(-cis6 — 5 -(-4,  01-5;  and  d — e  is  3—1, 

or  2;  therefore  a — b-\~cX  d. — e  is  3X2,  or  10;  ab—cdX 

ab — cd  or  ab — cdY  fignifies  that  the  quantity  reprefented 
by  ad — cd,  is  to  be  multiplied  by  itfelf. 

Equal  to  j==  fignifies  that  the  quantities  between  which 
it  is  placed  are  equal  to  each  other  ;  tints  ax — by — rdf-qd 
fignifies  that  the  quantity  ax — by  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
-cd-\-ad. 

The  fquare  root  of  any  propofed  quantity  is  that  quantity 
whofe  fquare  or  fecond  power  gives  the  propofed  quan¬ 
tity.  The  cube  root  is  the  quantity  whofe  cube  gives  the 

2  3  4 

propofed  quantity,  Sec.  ff  or  ff ,  ff ,  ff ,  See.  are  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  fquare,  cube,  biquadrate,  See.  roots  of  the  quan- 

2  • _  3  _ 

tities  before  which  they  are  placed  :  as,  ff  a*— a,  f  a3— a, 

4  — 

a?— a.  See.  If  thefe  roots  cannot  be  exaftly  determin¬ 
ed,  the  quantities  are  called  irrational  or  furds. 

Points  are  made  ufe  of  to  denote  proportion,  thus  a\b 
::  c:  d,  fignifies  that  a  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  b  that 
c  bears  to  d. 

The  number  prefixed  to  any  quantity,  and  which  fhews 
how  often  it  is  to  be  taken,  is  called  its  coefficient.  Thus, 
7,  6,  and  3,  are  called  the  coefficients  of  7 ax,  6by ,  and  7 dz, 
ref’peCIively.  When  no  number  is  prefixed,  the  quantity 
is  to  be  taken  once,  or  the  coefficient  1  is  underflood. 
Thefe  numbers  are  fometimes  reprefented  by  letters,  which 
are  alfo  called  coefficients. 

Similar  or  like  algebraical  quantities  are  fuch  as  differ  on¬ 
ly  in  their  coefficients  ;  4a,  Gab,  9 ar,  q,adbc,  are  respectively 
fimilar  to  15a,  3 ab,  izad,  ie,adbc,Sec.  Unlike  quantities  are 
different  combinations  of  letters  ;  thus,  ab,  adb,  ab2,  abc. 
Sec.  are  unlike. 

A  quantity  is  faid  to  be  a  multiple  of  another,  when  it 
contains  it  a  certain  number  of  times  exaftly;  thus  i6ais 
a  multiple  of  4 a,  as  it  contains  it  exactly  four  times.  A 
quantity  is  called  a  mcafure  of  another  when  it  is  contained 
in  it  a  certain  number  of  times  exadtly ;  thus  4 a  is  a  mea- 
fure  of  \Ga. 

A  Jimp/e  algebraical  quantity  is  one  which  confifts  of  a 
fingle  term,  as  a2bc.  A  binomial  is  a  quantity  confiding 
of  two  terms,  as  a  -J-/5,  or  ia — 3^.  A  trinomial  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  confiding  of  three  terms,  as  2 a-\~bd — 3c. 

The  following  examples  will  ferve  to  illudrate  the  mc» 
thod  of  reprefenting  quantities  algebraically : 

Let  a=. 3,  b—  7,  c—6 ,  d—  5,  and  e—  1 ;  then 

3<z— 2^+44— -e=24— 14+24— 1=33. 
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ab  fceA~!>dzzz  56  -f- 6—3  5 — 2  7  • 

«~M  ,  3^— 2C  8-4-7  .  ai— _ i5_l9 _ , 

aJ-d^  6—1  8—5  — ~  5  '  3*”" 

d2  X  a— c— 3ce2+^3=:25  X  a — iS-J-x  25=:  50—  18-4-125 
=  157- 

Axioms. 

If  equal  quantities  be  added  to  equal  quantities  the 
wholes  will  be  equal. 

If  equal  quantities  be  taken  from  equal  quantities  the 
remainders  will  be  equal. 

If  equal  quantities  be  multiplied  by  the  fame  or  equal 
quantities  the  products  will  be  equal. 

If  equal  quantities  be  divided  by  the  lame  or  equal  quan¬ 
tities  the  quotients  will  be  equal. 

If  the  fame  quantity  be  added  to  and  fubtracted  from 
another  the  value  of  the  latter  will  not  be  altered. 

If  a  quantity  be  both  multiplied  and  divided  by  another 
its  value  will  not  be  altered. 

ADDITION  of  ALGEBRAICAL  QUANTITIES. 

To  add  quantities  together  is  to  conned!  them  with  their 
proper  figns,  uniting  into  one  fum  thofe  that  can  be  fo 
united.  £x.  1 .  If  the  following  quantities  are  to  be  added : 

Ex.  2. 
a  fib — c 

d-V+f 


ax 

—  by 

-K 

—  cd 


Sum  afzb — cf-d — $eff 

Sum  is  ax — byfp—  cd 

It  is  immaterial  in  what  order  the  quantities  are  fet 
down,  if  we  take  care  to  prefix  to  each  its  proper  fign. 
When  any  terms  are  fimilar  they  may  be  incorporated,  and 
the  general  expreflion  for  the  fum  fhortened. 

Firft,  When  fimilar  quantities  have  the  fame  fign,  their 
fum  is  found  by  taking  the  fum  of  the  coefficients  with 
that  fign  and  annexing  the  common  letters. 


Ex.  3. 
Sa—ih 

Sum  pa 


o  b 


Ex.  4. 


Sum 


4  ale — lobde 
6  ale — ■  9  bde 
1 1  adc —  3  bde 
2  1  alc — 2  zbde 


The  reafon  is  evident ;  5a  to  be  added  together  with  4 a 
to  be  added  makes  9 a  to  be  added  ;  and  f  to  be  fubtradl- 
ed  together  with  f  to  be  fubtrafted  is  10M0  be  l'ubtrafted. 

.  Secondly,  If  fimilar  quantities  have  different  figns,  their 
fum  is  found  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  coefficients 
with  the  fign  of  the  greater  and  annexing  the  common  let¬ 
ters  as  before. 

Ex.  5.  7«+35 

Sum  za — 6b 

In  the  firft  part  of  the  operation  we  have  7  times  a  to~ 
add,  and  5  times  a  to  take  away,  therefore  upon  the  whole 
we  have  za  to  add.  In  the  latter  part,  we  have  3  times  b 
to  add,  and  9  times  b  to  take  away,  i.  e.  we  have  upon  the 
whole  6  times  1  to  take  away ;  and  thus  the  fum  of  all  the 
quantities  is  za — 6b. 

Ex.  6.  afb 

a — b 

Sum  2  a  * 


If  feveral  fimilar  quantities  are  to  be  added  together,  fome 
with  pofitive  and  fome  with  negative  figns,  take  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  fum  of  the  pofitive  Coefficients  and  the 
fum  of  the  negative,  prefix  the  fign  of  the  greater  fum 
and  annex  the  common  letters. 

Ex.  7. 

— $a"  f6bcf  ze~ — 15 
— 4a2 — 9  be —  1  Of2  4-  2 1 
Sum  — 6a2-}-  be —  9  e2+i6 

The  method  of  reafoning  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  in  the 
laft  example. 


SUBTRACTION. 


Subtraction,  or  the  taking  away  of  one  quantity  from 
another,  is  performed  by  changing  the  fign  of  the  quanti¬ 
ty  to  be  fubtracted,  and  then  addingit  to  the  other. 

Ex.  1.  Prom  2 bx  take  cy,  and  the  difference  is  properly 
reprefented  by  2 bx — cy ;  becaufe  the  fign  —  prefixed  to 
cy,  fhews  that  it  is  to  be  fubtrafted  from  the  other;  and 
2 bx — cy  is  the  fum  of  2 bx  and  — cy. 

Ex.  2.  Again  from  2 bx  take  — cy,  and  the  difference  is 
2 bxfcy,  becaufe  tbx^zzbxfcy — cy.  Take  away  — cy 
from  thefe  equal  quantities,  and  the  differences  will  be  equal, 
i.  e.  the  difference  between  2 bx  and  — cy=zzbxfcy,  the 
quantity  which  arifes  from  adding  fey  to  2  bx. 


Ex. 


F  rom 
Take 
Difference 


afb 
a — b 


*  fib 


Ex. 


From 

Take 

Diff. 


6a — 12  b 
■e,a — 10  b 

Ta—Tfl 


Ex.  5. 

From  ^arfiyab — 6x7 
Take  ixalf6ab — 4x7 


Ex.  6. 

4<z — Z,bf6c — 11 
lox-f-  a — 1 5 — 2 v 


Diff.  — 6  a2 — 2  ab — 227 


— iox-fatz — 3^-}-4-f6c-}-27 


MULTIPLICATION. 

The  multiplication  of  fimple  algebraical  quantities  is 
performed  thus:  ay.b  or  ab  reprefents  the  product  of  a 
multiplied  by  b ;  abc  the  product  of  the  three  quantities  a , 
b,  and  c.  It  is  alfo  indifferent  in  what  order  they  are  pla¬ 
ced,  aXb  and  bXa  being  equal.  For  1  X  a~a  X  1  or  one 
taken  a  times  is  the  fame  with  a  taken  once ;  alfo  b  taken 
a  times,  or  bx  a,  is  b  times  as  great  as  1  taken  a  times, 
and  a  taken  b  times,  or  a  X  b,  is  b  times  as  great  as  a  taken 
once;  therefore  bx  a— a  X  b.  Alfo  abc=cabz=zbca~acb. 
Sec.  for,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  »X«Xt*X^X  1  and 
cXaXb  E  c  times  as  great  as  iX^Xb,  alfo  aXbXe  is 
c  times  as  great  as  a  X  b  X  1  ,  therefore  aXbx  c~c xaxb. 

To  determine  th e  fign  of  the  product  obferve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rule :  —  If  tire  multiplier  and  multiplicand  have  the 
fame  fign,  the  product  is  pofitive :  if  they  have  different 
figns,  it  is  negative. 

Firft,  -f-aX-H— -f becaufe  in  this  cafe  a  is  to  be 
taken  pofitiveiy  b  times,  therefore  the  product  ab  muff  be 
pofitive. 

Secondly,  — axfb~ — ab-,  becaufe  — a  is  to  be  taken 
b  times,  that  is,  we  mult  take  — ab. 

Thirdly,  ~}-<2X — b— — f°r  a  quantity  is  faid  to  be 
multiplied  by  a  negative  number  — b,  if  it  be  fubtracted 
b  times;  and  a  fubtraCted  b  times  is  — ab. 

Fourthly,  — ax — b—fab.  Here  — a  is  to  be  fub¬ 
tracted  b  times,  that  is  — ab  is  to  be  fubtraCted,  but  fub- 
traCtihg  — ab  is  the  fame  as  adding  fab-,  therefore  we 
have  to  add  fab. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  cafes  may  be  thus  proved :  a — . 
<2=0;  multiply  both  fides  by  b,  and  axb  together  with  — a 
Xb  mud  be  equal  to  bx o,  or  nothing;  therefore,  — a  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  b  muff  give  — ab,  a  quantity  which  when  added 
to  ab  makes  the  fum  nothing.  Again,  a — a— o;  multiply 
both  fides  by  — b,  then  — ab  together  with  — ax — b  muft 
be  =0,  therefore. — aX — b—fab. 

If  the  quantities  to  be  multiplied  have  coefficients,  thefe 
muft  be  multiplied  together  as  in  common  arithmetic; 
the  fign  and  the  literal  produCt  being  determined  by  the 
preceding  rules.  Thus  30X5^—  t^ab-,  becaufe  3  X<2X 
5  X  fc=3  X  5  X  X  b—i:$ab ;  4.x X  — 117= — 44x7  ;  — o£x 

— ^c—f^fc ;  • — 6dx fm~ — 24 md. 

i  he  powers  of  the  fame  quantity  are  multiplied  toge 
ther  by  adding  the  indices;  thus  a^x^—eP,  for  aaxaaa 
—aaaaa.  In  the  fame  manner  amXan—am*n  ;  — 3«Vx 
saxy*= — i^xf. 

If  the  multiplier  or  multiplicand  conlift  of  feveral 
terms,  each  term  of  the  latter  muft  be  multiplied  by  eve¬ 
ry  term  of  the  former,  and  the  fum  of  all  the  products 
taken,  for  the  whole  product  of  the  two  quantities. 

Mult, 


3?f 
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Mult,  a  fb 
By  cfd 

Prod.  acfbcfatifbd 

Here  afb  is  to  be  added  to  itfelf  cfd  times,  i.  e.  c  times 
and  d  times. 

Mult. 

By  c — d 

Prod.  acfbc — ad — bd 

Here  afb  is  to  be  taken  c — d  times,  that  is  c  times  want¬ 
ing'  d  times,  or  c  times  poiitively  and  d  times  negatively. 


Ex.  i.  Mult. 
By 


afb 

afb 


a"  fab 
-f -abfb* 

Prod.  afzabfV 

Muir." 

By 


±tx.  2.  Mult.  afb 
By  a — b 


ad  fab 
— ab- 


Prod . 


Ex. 


3  dr — sbd 
bd 


-j-i  2  adbd — 20  b2d2 
Prod.  — L^a^f^adbcl — 20  Ird* 

Scholium.  The  method  of  determining  the  fign  of  a 
pro dti it  from  the  confideration  of  abftradf  quantities  has 
been  found  fault  with  by  fome  algebraical  writers,  who 
contend  that  — a,  without  reference  to  other  quantities, 
is  Imaginary  and  confequently  not  the  objefl:  of  reafon  or 
demonftration.  In  anfwer  to  this  objeftion  we  may  ob- 
ferve  ;  that  whenever  we  make  ufe  of  the  notation  — a, 
and  fay  it  fignifies  a  quantity  to  be  fubtradted,  we  make 
a  tacit  reference  to  other  quantities,  and  mean,  that  where  - 
ever  a  is  concerned  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the  collective 
furn  of  thofe  magnitudes  with  which  it  is  connected;  and 
when  we  fpeak  ot  — a  being  taken  b  times,  or  a  fubtraCt- 
ed  b  times,  we  mull  underhand  that  it  is  to  be  taken  b  times 
from  fome  other  quantities. — If  in  the  folution  of  any  pro¬ 
blem  it  fhould  appear  that  a  quantity  refults  which  is  to  be 
i'ubtracted,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fubtraft  it  from,  we 
mu  ft  either  conclude-that  the  problem  itfelf  involves  an 
abfurdity,  or,  that  fome  fuppofition  made  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  inconlihent  with  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
Vid.  Simplon’s  Alg.  p-23- 

DIVISION. 

To  divide  one  quantity  by  another,  is  to  determine  how 
often  the  latter  is  contained  in.the  former,  or  what  quan¬ 
tity  multiplied  by  the  latter  will  give  the  former.  Thus 
to  divide  ab  by  a  is  to  determine  how  often  a  mud  be  taken 
to  make  up  ab,  that  is,  what  quantity  multiplied  by  a  will 
oive  ab ,  which  we  know  is  b.  From  this  confideration 
are  derived  all  the  rules  for  the  divifion  of  algebraical 
quantities. 

If  the  divifor  and  dividend  be  affected  with  like  figns, 
the  fignof  the  quotient  is  +;  but,  if  their  figns  be  unlike, 
the  fign  of  the  quotient  is  — .  If  — ab  be  divided  by  — a, 
the  quotient  is  -f b,  becaufe  —  ay.fb  gives — ab-,  and  a 
fimilar  proof  may  be  applied  to  the  other  cales. 

In  the  divifion  of  fintple  quantities,  if  the  coefficient  and 
literal  product  of  the  divifor  be  found  in  the  dividend,  the 
other  part  of  the  dividend  with  the  fign  determined  by  die 
lafl  rule  is  the  quotient. 

Thus  ^tcr — r,  becaufe  ab  multiplied  by  c  gives  abc. 
ab 

If  we  firft  divide  by  a  and  then  by  b,  the  refult  will  be  the 

fame:  for  ~=.bc,  and-^=c  as  before. 
a  b 

Cor.  Hence  any  power  of  a  quantity  is  divided  by  any 
either  power  of  the  fame  quantity  by  taking  the  index  of 
the  divifor  from  the  index  of  the  dividend. 
a5  „  as  1  _ ,  am 

Thus,  — ~a2;  — — — =«  3  ;  — — am-”- 

a 3  as  a3  aa 

If  only  a  part  of  the  product  which  forms  the  divifor  be 


contained  in  the  dividend,  the  divifion  muft  be  reprefent- 
ed  as  follows,  and  the  quantities  contained  in  both  the  di¬ 
vifor  and  dividend  expunged. 

•  Thus,  i^a3b2c  divided  by — 3  a2  bx  or— 

—  la^bx  x - 

Firft,  divide  by — 3^  and  the  quotient  is — sabc-,  this 
quantity  is  ftill  to  be  divided  by  x-,  and,  as  *  is  not  contain¬ 
ed  in  it,  the  divifion  can  only  be  reprefented  in  the  ufual 

way,  that  is,  — — —  is  the  quotient. 
x 

If  the  dividend  confift  of  feveral  terms,  and  the  divifor 
be  a  limple  quantity,  every  term  of  the  dividend  mud  be 
divided  by  it. 

a3x2 — c  abx3 — 6axA 

Thus,  - — — - —a — fx — 6x'. 

ax 

When  the  divifor  alfo  confifts  of  feveral  terms,  arrange 
both  the  divifor  and  dividend  according  to  the  powers  of 
fome  one  letter  contained  in  them,  then  find  how  often  the 
firft  term  of  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the  firft  term  of  the 
dividend,  and  write  down  this  quantity  for  the  firft  term 
in  the  quotient ;  multiply  the  whole  divifor  by  it,  fubtraCl 
the  product  from  the  dividend,  and  bring  down  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  as  many  other  terms  of  the  dividend  as  the  cafe 
may  require,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  ail  the  terms  are 
brought  down. 

Ex.  If  a* — zabfb*  be  divided  by  a — b,  the  operation 
will  be  as  follows : 

a — b)ad — iabfb'1'(a~~b 
a “ — ab 
—abfb'1 
— abfb* 


The  reafon  of  this,  and  the  preceding  rule,  is,  that  as 
the  whole  dividend  is  made  up  of  all  its  parts,  the  divifor 
is  contained  in  the  whole  as  often  as  it  is  contained  in  ail 
the  parts.  In  the  preceding  operation  we  inquire  firft  how 
often  a  is  contained  in  a1,  which  gives  a  for  the  firft  tepm 
of  the  quotient ;  then  multiplying  the  whole  divifor  by  it, 
we  have  a* — ab  to  be  fubtrafted  from  the  dividend,  and  the 
remainder  is  . — abfb\  with  which  we  are  to  proceed  as 
before. 

On  the  Transformation  of  Frablions  to  others  of  equalValue. 

If  the  figns  of  all  the  terms  both  in  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  a  fraction  be  changed,  its  value  will  not  be 
-ab  -f -ab 

■fa 


altered.  For- 


If  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  be  both 
multiplied  or  both  divided  by  the  fame  quantity,  its  va¬ 
lue  is  not  altered.  For  .  Hence  a  fraction  is  redu¬ 

ce  b 

ced  to  its -lowed  terms,  by  dividing  both  the  numerator 
and  denominator  by  the  greateft  quantity  that  meafures 
them  both.  The  greateft  common,  meafureof  two  quanti¬ 
ties  is  found  by  arranging  them  according  to  the  powers 
of  fome  letter,  and  then  dividing  the  greater  by  the  lets, 
and  the  preceding  divifor  always  by  thelaft  remainder,  till 
the  remainder  is  nothing;  the  laft  divifor  will  be  the  great¬ 
eft  common  meafure  required. 

Let  a  and  b  be  the  two  quantities,  and  let  b  b)a(p 
be  contained  in  a,  p  times  with  a  remainder  c;  c)b(q 
again  let  c  be  contained  in  b,  q  times  with  a  re- 
mainder  d,  and  fo  on  till  nothing  remains  ;  let  . 
d  be  the  laft  divifor,  and  it  will  be  the  greateft  o 

common  meafure  of  a  and  b.  The  truth  of  this  rule  de¬ 
pends  upon  thefe  two  principles  ; 

1.  If  one  quantity  meafure  another,  it  will  alfo  meafure 
any  multiple  of  it.  Let  x  meafure y  by  the  units  in  n,  then 
it  will  meafure  cy  by  the  units  in  nr.. 

2.  If  a  quantity  meafure  two  others,  it  will  meafure  their 
funi  or  difference.  Let  a  be  contained  in  x,  m  times,  and 

in 
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in y,  «  times,  then  ma—x  and  na—y,  therefore  x±y—ma 

dzna=?ndtn.a,  i.  e.  a  is  contained  in  x±y,  m±n  times,  or 
it  meafures  x± y  by  the  units  in  m±n. 

Now  it  appears  thata — pb—c ,  and  b — qc—d\  every  quan¬ 
tity  therefore  which  meafures  a  and  b,  meafures  pb,  and 
a — pb  or  c  •,  hence  alfo  it  meafures  qc,  and  b—  qc  or  d ;  that 
is,  every  common  meafure  of  a  and  b  meafures  d.  ft  ap¬ 
pears  alfo  from  the  divifion,  that  a—pb-±-c,  b=iqc-\-d,  c— 
rd,  therefore  d  meafures  c',  and  qc,  and  qc-Vd  or  b,  hence 
it  meafures  pb  and  pb-\-c  or  a.  Every  common  meafure 
then  of  a  and  b  meafures  d,  and  d  meafures  a  and  b,  there¬ 
fore  d  is  their  greatefl  common  meafure. 

Ex.  To  find  the  greatefl;  common  meafure  of  a* — x * 

— x* 

to  its 
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and  a3 — a2x — ax'-\-x‘,  and  reduce 
loweft  terms. 


-cdx — ax'-J-x3 


a° — ax- 


-ax2-\-x3)  ad — v4  (  a- j-x 

ad — a3  x — rdx^f-ax3 


a3x-\-aV — ax 3 — x4 
adx — a*xz — ax3-\-  x4 


leaving  out  ex',  which  is  found  in  each  term  of  the  remain¬ 
der,  the  next  divifor  is  ad — x*. 

a2 — x% )  a3 — adx — cx'-j-x3  (  a. — x 
’  a3 — ax * 


— a'x-J-x3 
— a2x-\-x3 


c* — x2  is  therefore  the  greatefl  common  meafure  of  the  two 
quantities,  and,  if  they  be  refpeCtively  divided  by  it,  the 

fraction  is  reduced  to  -  its  lowed  terms.  The 

a — x 

quantity,  2X2,  found  in  every  term  of  one  of  the  divifors, 
2 adx2 — 2X%  but  not  in  every  term  of  the  dividend,  a3 — 
adx — ax2Jrx3,  mud  be  left  out;  otherwife  the  quotient  will 
be.  fractional,  which  in  the  proof  of  the  rule  is  fuppofed 
to  be  integral;  and,  by  omitting  this  part,  2x%  no  common 
meafure  of  the  divifor  and  dividend  is  left  out,  becaufe, 
by  the  fuppofition,  no  part  of  zx2  is  found  in  all  the  terms 
of  the  dividend.  If  zx°  be  retained  in  the  operation,  and 
a4 — x4,  or  a3 — a’x — ax2- j-x3  be  divided  by  the  lad  divifor 
thus  obtained,  the  quotient  will  be  fractional. 

To  find  the  greatefl  common  meafure  of  three  quantities, 
a,  b,  c,  take  the  greatefl  common  meafure  d,  of  a  and  b, 
and  alfo  the  greatefl  meafure  e,  of  b  and  c;  then  the  greatefl 
meafure  of  d  and  e  is  the  greatefl  common  meafure  re¬ 
quired.  Becaufe  every  common  meafure  of  a,  b,  and  c, 
meafures  d  and  e;  and  every  meafure  of  d  and  e  meafures 
a,  b,  and  c ;  therefore  the  greatefl  common  meafure  of  d 
and  e  muft  be  the  greatefl:  common  meafure  of  a,  b,  andc. 

If  one  number  be  divided  by  another,  and  the  preceding 
divifor  by  the  remainder,  the  remainder  w  ill  at  length  be 
lefs  than  any  quantity  that  can  be  afligned.  Fora— pb-\~c; 
and  b ,  and  confequently  pb,  is  greater  than  c,  therefore  pb 
;  a  . 

4-r  or  a  is  greater  than  2 c,  and  -  is  greater  than  c;  there- 

2 

fore  from  a  a  quantity  greater  than  its  half  has  been  taken ; 
in  the  fame  manner,  when  c  is  the  dividend,  more  than  its 
half  is  taken  away,  and  fo  on  :  but  if  from  any  quantity 
there  be  taken  more  than  its  half,  and  from  the  remainder 
more  than  its  half,  and  fo  on,  there  will  at  length  remain 
a  quantity  lefs  than  any  that  can  be  afligned. 

If— be  a  fraftion  in  its  loweft  terms,  and  -  alfo  in  its 
cn  ab  .  c 

loweft  terms,  —  is  in  its  loweft  terms.  If  pofllble,  let  ab 

«nd  c  have  a  common  meafure  m ,  and  let  abz=.mr,  and  c= 

m,  then  a  whole  number,  and  fince  -  is  in  its  low- 

eft  terms,  —  and  ms  have  no  common  meafure,  there. 

Vol.  I.  No.  iS. 


—  is  a  fraction  in  its  loweft  terms. 
c  -,3 


fore  the  faCtor  m,  in  —  is  taken  out  by  b,  or  m  and  b  have 

a  common  meafure,  hence  ms  and  b,  that  is,  c  and  b  have  a 
common  meafure,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fuppofition; 
therefore  ab  and  c  have  no  common  meafure. 

If  b  be  fuppofed  equal  to  a ,  it  follows  that  dd  and  chave 

no  common  meafure,  or 

In  the  fame  manner  likevvife  — ,  — ,  &c.  are  in  their  low- 

c  c 

eft  terms. 

Def.  When  two  numbers  have  no  common  meafure 
but  unity,  they  are  laid  to  be  prime  to  each  other. 

Fractions  are  changed  to  others  of  equal  value,  with  a 
common  denominator,  by  multiplying  each  numerator  by 
every  denominator  except  its  own,  for  the  new  numera¬ 
tor  ;  and  all  the  denominators  together  for  the  common 
denominator. 

ace  ajf 

■Let  -j,  -,  y,  be  the  propofed  fractions;  then  ~~t 

edb  n  •* 

are  fractions  of  the  fame  value  with  the  for- 


CJL 

bdf  bdf 

mer,  having  the  common  denominator  bdf:  for 
cbf  c  edb  e  ydf  b 

and  TT?— the  numerator  and  denominator  of 
bdf  d  bdf  f 

each  fraction  having  been  multiplied  by  the  fame  quanti¬ 
ty,  viz.  the  product  of  the  denominators  of  all  the  other 
fractions. 

On  the  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Fractions. 

If  the  fractions  to  be  added  have  a  common  denomina¬ 
tor,  their  film  is  found  by  adding  the  numerators  toge¬ 
ther  and  retaining  the  common  denominator ;  thus  -4-— 
_«+c  b  b 

b 

If  the  fractions  have  not  a  common  denominator,  they 
muft  be  transformed  to  others  of  the  fame  value  which 
have  a  common  denominator,  and  then  the ’addition  may 

.  ,  ,  ,  r  a  c  ad  be  ad-V-bc 

take  place  as  before.  Ex.  T-1 — — — 1 — - — 

r  b  '  d  bd'  bd  bd. 

If  two  fractions  have  a  common  denominator,  their 
difference  is  found  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  nume¬ 
rators  and  retaining  the  common  denominator.  Thus, 
a  c  a — c 

b  b  b 

If  they  have  not  a  common  denominator,  they  muft  be 
transformed  to  others  of  the  fame  Value  which  have  a 
common  denominator,  and  then  the  fubtraCtion  may  take 

,  ,  -  „  a  c  ad  be  ad— be 

place  as  before.  Ex. 


b  d  bd  bd' 


bd 


On  the  Multiplication  and  Divifion  of  Fractions. 

A  fraCtion  is  multiplied  by  any  quantity,  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  numerator  by  that  quantity  and  retaining  the  deno¬ 
minator.  Thus,  yXc— ~ r>  for,  if  the  quantity  to  be  di- 
b  b 

vided  be  c  times  as  great  as  before,  and  the  divifor  the 
fame,  the  quotient  muft  be  c  times  as  great. 

a  ab  . 

Cor.  1.  ry,b———a.  That  is,  if  a  fraction  be  multi- 
b  b 

plied  by  its  denominator,  the  produCt  is  the  numerator. 

Cor.  2.  The  refult  is  the  fame  whether  the  numerator 
be  multiplied  by  a  given  quantity,  or  the  denominator  di¬ 
vided  by  it.  Let  the  fraCfion  be —,  and  let  its  numerator 
be  multiplied  by  c,  the  reiult  then  is  —  ,  or— ,  being  the 

quantity  which  arifes  from  dividing  its  denominator  by  c. 
The  produCt  of  two  fractions  is  found  b.y  multiplying 
4  D  tim 
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the  numerators  together  for  a  new  numerator,  and  the  de¬ 
nominators  for  a  new  denominator.  Let  j  and  —  be  the 

rrr  ,  fl  C  OC  .  ffl  "  "C 

two  tractions,  then  -x-——.  For  it  -r—x>  and  -zry, 
b  d  bd  a  b  a 

by  multiplying  the  equal  quantities  -  and  x  by  b,  az=.bx\ 

in  the  fame  manner  c—dy,  and  by  the  fame  axiom  ac—bdxy  ; 
dividing  thefe  equal  quantities,  ac  and  bdxy,  by  bd,  we 


ltave 


bd 


—  xy- 


a  c 


To  divide  a  fraction  by  any  quantity,  multiply  the  de¬ 
nominator  by  that  quantity,  and  retain  the  numerator.  The 


fraCtion  -  divided  by  c  is—.  Becaufe  and  acth 

*  1  be  b  be 


Par 


‘of  this  is  — ;  the  quantity  to  be  divided  being  acth 
be 


y 


b  d 


or  <z24 zab-\-P  the  fquare,  or  fecond  power. 
£Z-f  b 


ds-\-2d2b-\-aP 

4 d2b-\-2ab2-\-P 

i<4C}3  or  «34 zdb-Y^aP^P  the  third  power. 


B  R 

a4C)3  or 


A. 

* 

«34-3a2i-f  2(ib*-\-b3  the  third  power, 

a-\-b 

^■*43  db-\-  3  db"-\-aP 

4 db 3 a~b~-\  ^2p-\-P 


part  of  what  it  was  before,  and  the  divifor  the  fame. 

Cor.  The  refultis  the  fame  whether  the  denominator  is 
multiplied  by  the  quantity  or  the  numerator  divided  by  it. 

CLC 

Let  the  fraction  be  — ;  if  the  denominator  be  multiplied 

bye,  it  becomes  or  the  quantity  which  arifes 
bde  bd 

from  dividing  the  numerator  by  c. 

To  divide  one  fraction  by  another,  invert  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  the  divifor,  and  proceed  as  in  multi¬ 
plication.  Let  y  and  be  the  two  fractions,  then  T4*w 
a  d  ad  b  d  a  c  1  ,  d 

y-—~.  Proof.  Let  x,  and  !  then  a—bx, 
b  e  be  b  d  ad  bdx 

and  c—dy,  alfo  ad— bdx,  and  bc—bdy  \  therefore,  —  —— 

v  a  c  be  bdy 


or  cd-\-ya''b-\-6 dd -\-yaP-\-P  the  fourth  power. 

If  b  be  negative,  or  the  quantity  to  be  involved  a — b, 
whenever  an  odd  power  of  b  enters,  the  fign  of  the  term 
mull  be  negative;  hence  a — b^  —  ad  —  ya3b-\-Ga"P — 4 ab3 
+b\ 

Evolution,  or  the  extraction  of  roots,  is  the  method  of 
determining  a  quantity,  which,  raifed  to  a  propofed  pow¬ 
er,  will  produce  a  given  quantity. 

Since  the  nth  power  of  am  is  amn,  the  nth  root  of  amn 
mu  ft  be  am ;  i.  e.  to  ex  trad!  any  root  of  a  (imple  quantity, 
we  muft  divide  the  index  of  the  propofed  quantity  by  the 
index  of  the  root  required. 

Cor.  The  fquare,  cube,  fourth,  nth,  root  of  a,  are  pro- 
X  x  x  — 

perly  reprefented  by  a-,  a3,  a*,  a“  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
lame  roots  of  any  compound  quantity  ;  a2 44  are  proper- 

- x  - -ft-  • - 1  - ,x 

ly  reprefented  by  dr 44">  d'-j-.x-j*,  o24x2f''; 

alfo  the  nth  root  of  the  mth  power  of  a,  is  exprelfed  by 


an,  of  a 4-v,  by  &c.  and  the  fquare,  cube,  fourth, 

x  _ .  •  .  _ i  J,  1_ 

a  ',  by  a  2,a  3 ,  a  +,  Sec.  and  of 


&  c.  root  of  -  or 
a 


a2  4-v 


—  or£'4*  l  S  bya'+x2. 


On  Involution  and  Evolution. 

If  a  quantity  be  continually  multiplied  by  itfelf,  it  is  faid 
to  be  involved  or- raifed  ;  and  the  power  to  which  it  is  raif¬ 
ed  is  exprelled  by  the  number  of  times  the  quantity  has 
been  employed  in  the  multiplication.  ThusaX«>  or  a",  is 
called  the  fecond  power  of  a ;  eyayq,  or  a3,  the  third 
power;  a",  the  nth  power. 

If  the  quantity  to  be  involved  be  negative,  the  figns  of 
the  even  powers  will  be  politive,  and  the  figns  of  the  odd 
powers  negative.  For — ay—a-j^a"-,  — — a — az= — a?, 
Sec. 

A  limple  quantity  is  raifed  to  any  power  by  multiplying 
the  index  of  every  factor  in  the  quantity  by  the  exponent 
of  the  power,  and  prefixing  the  proper  fign  determined  by 
the  lafit  article.  Thus  am,  raifed  to  the  nth  power,  is  amn . 
Becaufe  amydnyam —  to  n  factors,  by  the  rule  for  mill- 

-  ■  — .  >j 

tiplication,  is  a™";  ab]  —abyabyaby  Sec.  to  n  factors, 
or  ayaya....  to  n  factors,  ylybyb....  to  n  factors,  — 
anybn  ;  a" Pc  raifed  to  the  fifth  power  is  au‘b'scb.  Alfo 

_ _ a"1  raifed  to  the  nth  power  is  d zamn,  where  the  pofitive  or 

negative  fign  is  to  be  prefixed  according  as  n  is  even  or 
odd. 

If  the  quantity  to  be  involved  be  a  fraCtion,  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  muft  be  raifed  to  the  propofed 
power. 

If  the  quantity  propofed  be  a  compound  one,  the  invo¬ 
lution  may  either  he  reprefented  by  the  proper  index,  or  it 
may  actually  take  place. 

Let  a-\-b  be  the  quantity  to  be  raifed  to  any  power. 

<24^ 

a-\-b 

a2-\-ab 

-\-ab-\-P 


Gd-h-V)  3,  <2-4.4  4> 

Sec.  Llere  we  fuppofe  the  rule  for  the  multiplication 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  fame  quantity  to  extend  to  roots  : 

1  '  x 

and  fince,  according  to  this  rule,  a2  yd2— a',  the  fquare 

root  of  a',  or  a,  is  properly  reprefented  by  d2 .  Ao-ain, 

_ .1  _ x  _ x  _  _ x  0 

a  3ya  3  ya  3'=a  ‘,  therefore  <z  3  reprefents  the 

cube  root  of  a  1 ;  and  the  fame  reafoning  extends  to  the 
other  examples. 

If  the  root  to  be  extracted  be  reprefented  by  an  odd 
number,  the  fign  of  the  root  will  be  the  fame  with  the 
fign  of  the  propofed  quantity.  If  the  root  to  be  extract¬ 
ed  be  reprefented  by  an  even  number,  and  the  quantity 
propofed  pofitive,'  the  root  may  be  either  pofitive  or  ne¬ 
gative.  Becaufe  either  a  politive  or  negative  quantity, 
raifed  to  fuch  a  power,  is  pofitive. 

If  the  root  propofed  to  be  extracted  be  reprefented  by 
an  even  number,  and  the  fign  of  the  propofed  quantity  be 
negative,  the  root  cannot  be  extracted  ;  becaufe  no  quan¬ 
tity  raifed  to  an  even  power  can  produce  a  negative  refult. 
Such  roots  are  called  impojfible. 

Any  root  of  a  produCt  may  be  found  by  taking  that 
root  of  each  faCtor,  and  multiplying  the  roots,  fo  taken, 

together.  Thus  ao^—a"  yb'1 ;  becaufe  a~yid‘  raifed  to 
the  »th  power  is  ab. 

Any  root  of  a  fraction  may  be  found  by  taking  that  root 
of  both  the  numerator  and  denominator.  Thus,  the  cube 

„a2 .  a\  2  ad  a± 

rootof or  a3  X^  ;  — “p- 

The  method  of  extracting  the  root  of  a  compound 
quantity  will  be  underftood  by  attending  to  the  involution. 
The  fquare  root  of  a2-\-2ab-\-b‘  is  known  to  be  a-\-b.  In 
order  then  to  eftablifh  a  general  rule  for  the  extraction  of 
the  fquare  root,  obferve  in  what  manner  a  and  b  may  be 
determined  from  a2-\-2ab-\-P . 

Having  arranged  the  terms  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dimenfions  of  one 
letter,  (a,)  the  fquare  root  of  the 
firft  term  a2  is  a,  the  firft  faCtor 
in  the  root;  fubtraCt  its  fquare 
from  the  whole  quantity,  and 
bring  down  the  remainder  2ab-\-b2  ;  divide  zab  hy  2 a,  and 
the  refult  is  b,  the  other  factor  in  the  root ;  then  multiply 
the  fuin  of  twice  the  firft  faCtor  and  the  fecond  (za-\-b). 

bY 


a2-\-2ab-\-P(a-\-b 
a 2 


2a-\-b)zab~\-P 

2ab-\-P 
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by  the  fecond  (b),  and  fubtraft  this  produCt  (zab^-b2 )  from 
the  remainder.  If  there  be  more  terms,  proceed  as  be¬ 
fore,  always  dividing  the  remainder  by  twice  the  root  al¬ 
ready  obtained,  for  a  new  faftor  in  the  root ;  and,  lor  a 
new  fubtrahend,  multiply  this  factor  by  twice  the  fum  of 
the  former  factors  increafed  by  this  faCtor. 

*2 

Ex.  r.  To  extract  the  fquarerootof  a2 — ax-\ — . 

X2  X  4 

a 2 — ax-1 - (a - ' 

4  3 


— ax-\~- 


-ax-f- 


It  appears  from  this  example,  that  a  trinomial  a~ — ax 

4 — •,  in  which  four  times  the  produCt  of  the  fird  and  lad 

4  . 
terms  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  middle  term,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  fquare. 

The  method  of  extracting  the  cube  root  is  difcovered  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  cube  root  of  a?-\-ia1b-\-T>ab2  -\-b3 
is  a-^b.  ^ 

Having  arranged  the  a3-\-T,a2b-\-T,ab2 

terms  as  before,  the  cube  a3 

root  of  the  fird  term  a.3  is 
a,  the  fird  faCtor  in  the 
root;  fubtraft  its  cube 
from  the  whole  quantity, 


3a2) 


3 a2 b-^-^ab2  -\-b3 
3a2  b^-^ab2  -\-b3 


and  divide  the  fird  term  of  the  remainder  by  3a2,  the  re- 
fultis^,  the  fecond  faClor in. the  root ;  then  fubtraft  3 a2b 
-f-3 ab2-\-b3  from  the  remainder,  and  the  whole  cube  of 
a-f  b  has  been  fubtrafted.  If  any  quantity  be  left,  proceed 
with  a-\-b  as  a  new  a,  and  divide  the  lad  remainder  by 
2-a-\-b]2  for  a  third  faCtor  in  the  root;  and  thus  any  num¬ 
ber  of  faftors  may  be  obtained. 

Scholium.  Thefe  rules  for  the  extraction  of  the  roots 
of  compound  quantities,  are  but  little  ufed  in  algebraical 
or  fluxional  operations;  but  it  was  necedary  to  give  them 
at  full  length,  for  the  purpofe  of  invedigating  rules  for 
the  extraction  of  the  fquare  and  cube  roots  in  numbers. 

The  fquare  root  of  100  is  10,  of  10,000  is  100,  of 
1,000,000  is  1,000,  &c.  from  which  confideration  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  fquare  root  of  a  number  lefs  than  100  mud 
conlid  of  only  one  figure,  of  a  number  between  100  and 
10,000  of  two  places  of  figures,  of  any  number  from  10,000 
to  1,000,000  of  three  places  of  figures,  See.  If  then  a 
point  be  made  over  every  fecond  figure  in  any  number, 
beginning  with  the  units,  the  number  of  points  will  dievv 
the  number  of  figures  or  places  in  the  fquare  root.  Thus 
the  fquarerootof  4357  confids  of  two  figures,  the  fquare 

root  of  56478,  of  three  figures,  &c.  Ex.  Let  the  fquare 
root  of  4357  be  required. 


4357(6°+6  °r  66 
3600  [the  root. 

120+6)  757 
or  126]  756 

1  remainder. 


Having  pointed  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  root  confids 
of  two  places  of  figures; 
let  a-j-i  be  the  root,  where 
ads  the  value  of  the  figure 
in  the  ten’s  place,  and  b  of 

that  in  the  unit’s ;  then  is  a  the  neared  fquare  root  of  4300, 
which  does  not  exceed  the  true  root,  this  appears  to  be 
60;  fub trail  the  fquare  of  60  (a2)  from  the  given  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  remainder  is  757;  divide  this  remainder  by 
120  (2a),  and  the  quotient  is  6  (the  value  of  b),  and  the 
fubtrahend,  or  quantity  to  be  taken  from  the  lad  remain¬ 
der  757,  is  126x6  (2 a-\-b.b)  01*756. 

It  is  laid  that  a  mud  be  the  greated  number  wliofe  fquare 
does  not  exceed  4300.  It  evidently  cannot  be  a  greater 
number  than  this,  and  if  podible  let  it  be  fome  quantity 
•  2 


( x )  lefs  than  this;  then  fince  .v  is  in  the  ten's  place,  and 
b  in  the  unit’s,  x-\-b  is,  lefs  than  a,  therefore  the  fquare 
of  x-\-b,  whatever  be  the  value  of  b,  mud  be  lefs  than  a?, 
and  confequently  x-\-b  lefs  than  the  true  root. 

If  the  root  confids  of  three'  places  of  figures,  let  a  re- 
prefent  the  hundreds,  and  b  the  tens ;  then,  having  obtain¬ 
ed  a  and  b  as  before,  let  the  new  value  of  a  be  the  hundreds 
and  tens  together,  and  find  a  new  value  of  b  for  the  .units  ; 
and  thus  the  procefs  may  be  continued  if  there  be  more 
places  of  figures  in  the  root. 

The  cyphers  being  omitted  for  the  fake  of  expedition, 
the  following  rule  is  obtained  from  the  foregoing  procefs;' 

Point  every  fecond  figure  beginning 
with  the  unit’s  place,  dividing  by  this 
means  the  whole  number  into  feveral  pe¬ 
riods;  find  the  greated  number  wliofe 
fquare  is  contained  in  the  firfit  period,  this 
is  the  fird  figure  in  the  root;  fubtraft  its 
fquare  from  the  fird  period,  and  to  the 
remainder  bring  down  the  next  period  ;  divide  this  quan¬ 
tity,  omitting  the  lad  figure,  by  twice  the  part  of  the  root 
already  obtained,  and  annex  the  refult  to  the  root  and  alfo 
to  the  divifor ;  then  multiply  the  divifor  as  it  now  dands  by 
the  part  of  the  root  lad  obtained,  for  the  fubtrahend.  If 
there  be  more  periods  to  bringdown,  the  procefs  mud  be 
repeated. 

In  extracting  the  fquare  root  of  a  decimal,  the  pointing 
mud  be  made  the  contrary  way,  beginning  with  the  place 
of  hundredths;  or  care  mud  be  taken  to  have  an  even 
number  of  decimal  places,  becaufe,  if  the  root  has  1,  2, 
3,  4,  &c.  decimal  places,  the  fquare  mud  have  2,  4,  6,  8* 
See.  places.  ' 

Ex.  To  extract  the  fquare  root  of  64*853. 


64*8530(8*053  &c, 
64 


1605) 


8530 

8025 


16103)  50500 
48309 


2191  See. 


For  every  pair  of  cyphers  which  we  fuppofe  annexed  to 
the  decimal,  another  figure  is  obtained  in  the  root. 

The  cube  root  of  1,000  is  10,  of  1,000,000  is  100,  Sec, 
therefore  the  cube  root  of  a  number  lefs  than  1,000  con- 
lids  of  one  figure,  of  any  number  between  1,000  and 
1,000,000  of  two  places  of  figures,  <i*c.  If  then  a  point 
be  made  over  every  third  figure  contained  in  any  number, 
beginning  with  the  units,  the  number  of  points  will  Ihevv 
the  number  of  places  in  its  cube  root. 

Let  the  cube  root  .of  4.05224  be  required. 
405224(70-1-4 


3«2— .14700)  62224  the  fird  remainder. 

58800  —  3 a2b 

3360  2=  3 ab2 

64  =  b3 


6Z224  fubtrahend*. 


By  pointing  the  number  according*  to  the  direction,  it 
appears,  that  the  root  confids  of  two  places.;  let  a  be  the 
value  of  the  figure  in  the  ten’s  place,  and  b  of  that  in  the 
unit’s.  Then  a  is  the  greated  number  wliofe  cube  is  con¬ 
tained  in*  405000,  or  70  ;  fubtraft  its  cube  from  the  whole 
quantity,  and  the  remainder  is  62224;  divide  this  remain¬ 
der  by  3a2,  or  14700,  and  the  quotient  4,  01*  b,  is  the  fe¬ 
cond  term  in  the  root;  then  fubtraft  the  cube  of  74  from 
the  original  number,  and,  as  the  remainder  is  nothing,  74 
is  the  cube  root  required.  Obferve,  that  the  cyphers  may 
be  omitted  in  the  operation ;  and  that,  as  a?  was  at  drlt 
fubtrafted,  it,  from  the  fird  remainder,  2a2b-\-T,ab2  -{-b3\  e 
taken,  the  whole  cube  of  a-\-b  will  be  taken  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  quantity. 

Ira 
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In  extra<5ling  the  cube  root  of  a  decimal,  care  muft  be 
taken  that  the  decimal  places  be  three,  or  fome  multiple 
of  three,  before  the  operation  is  begun ;  becaufe  there 
are  three  times  as  many  decimal  places  in  the  cube  as  there 
are  in  the  root. 

On  Simple  Equations. 

If  One  quantity  be  equal  to  another,  or  to  nothing,  and 
this  equality  be  expreffed  algebraically,  it  conftitutes  an 
equation.  Thus  x—a—b — x  is  an  equation,  of  which  x — a 
forms  one  fide  and  b— xthe  other. 

An  equation,  in  any  of  whole  terms  the  firft  potver  of 
one  unknown  quantity  only  is  contained,  is  called  a  funple 
equation ,  or  an  equation  of  one  dimenfion  ;  if  the J quart  of 
an  unknown  quantity  be  in  any  way  involved,  it  is  called  a 
quadratic,  or  equation  of  two  dimenfions;  and,  in  general, 
if  the  index  of  the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
be  n,  it  is  called  an  equation  of  n  dimenfions. 

In  any  equation,  quantities  may  be  tranfpofed  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  if  their  figns  be  changed,  and  the  two 
Tides  will  Hill  be  equal.  Let  2+10=15,  then  by  fub- 
trafting  10  from  both  lides,  x-\-io — 10=15 — 10,  or  a= 
15—10. 

Let  x — 4=6,  by  adding  4  to  both  Tides,  x — 4+4=6  + 
4,  or  *=6+4. 

If  x — afb—y,  adding  a — b  to  both  lides,  x — a-\-b^-a — b 
~yfa — b,  or  xz=.y-\-a- — b. 

Cor.  Hence,  if  the  ligns  of  all  the  terms  on  each  fide 
be  changed,  the  two  Tides  will  Hill  be  equal.  Let  x—a~ 
b — zx;  by tranfpofition,  —  b- \-2xz=. — x+a;  ora — x=2X — b. 

If  every  term  on  each  fide  be  multiplied  by  the  fame 
quantity,  the  refults  will  be  equal. 

Cor.  An  equation  may  be  cleared  of  fractions  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  every  term,  fucceffively,  by  the  denominators  of 

C.X 

thofe  fractions.  Let  3x4-— —341  multiplying  by  4,  12X 
4 

+5A=i36. 

An  equation  may  be  cleared  of  fractions  at  once,  by 
multiplying  both  Tides  by  the  produft  of  all  the  denomina¬ 
tors,  or  by  any  quantity  which  is  a  multiple  of  them  all. 

let  *4 -+-=13  ;  multiplying  by  2X3X4.  3X4XV+2 

2  3  4- 

X4X*4zX3X-v=2X3X4X  *3>  or  12.2+82+62=312  ; 
that  is,  262=312. 

If  both  lides  be  multiplied  by  12,  which  is  a  multiple  of 
,  .  ....  I2A  .  I2A  I2X 

2,  3,  and  4,  the  equation  will  become - 1 - 1 - =2 

3  3  4 

156,  or  62+42+32= lS&  5  that  is,  13^2=156. 

If  each  fide  of  an  equation  be  divided  by  the  fame 
quantity,  the  refults  will  be  equal.  Let  172=136,  then 
^136 _ 

~  17  ' 

If  each  fide  of  an  equation  be  raifcd  to  the  fame  power, 

■I 

the  refults  will  be  equal.  Let  2^=9,  then  2=9X9=81. 
Alfo,  if  the  fame  root  be  extracted  on  both  lides,  the 

refults  will  be  equal.  Let  2=81,  then  2^=9. 

To  find  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  a  fimple 
equation,  let  the  equation  firft  be  cleared  of  fractions,  then 
tranfpofe  all  the  terms  which  involve  the  unknown  quanti¬ 
ty  to  one  fide  of  the  equation,  and  the  known  quantities  to 
the  other ;  divide  both  Tides  by  the  coefficient,  or  fum  of 
the  coefficients,  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  the  value 
required  is  obtained. 

Ex.  To  find  the  value  of  2  in  the  equation  3*— 5= 

53— 

By  tranfp.  32+2=23+5 
Or  42=23 

28 

By  divifion  x= — =7 
4 

If  there  be  two  independent  fimple  equations  involving 
two  unknown  quantities,  they  may  be  reduced  to  one 
which  involves  only  one  of  the  unknown  quantities,  by 
either  of  the  following  methods : 


B  R  A, 

Firft,  In  either  equation  find  the  value  of  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities  in  terms  of  the  other  and  known  quan¬ 
tities,  and  for  it  fubftitute  this  value  in  the  other  equation 
which  will  then  only  contain  one  unknown  quantity,  whofc 
value  may  be  found  by  the  rules  before  laid  down. 

Let  2+41=10 
And  2 .v — 341=5 

From  the  firft  equat.  2=10—4/  and  22=20 _ 2 y 

By  fub.  20 — 2 y — 3^=5 
20 — 5=2 7+37 
15=57 

-7- 

Hence  alfo  2=10 — -y—to — 3=7. 

Secondly,  If  either  of  the  unknown  quantities  have  the 
fame  coefficient  in  both  equations,  it  may  be  exterminated 
by  fubtra fling  or  adding  the  equations  according  as  the 
fign  of  the  unknown  quantity,  in  the  two  cafes”  is  the 
fame  or  different. 


Let 


f  2+4=1 5  \ 
\x— >=7  / 


To  find  x  and  4/. 

By  fubtraffion,  24=8,  and  4=4 
Byaddition,  22=22,  and  a—  ir. 

If  the  coefficients  of  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  exter¬ 
minated  be  different,  multiply  the  terms  of  the  firft  equa¬ 
tion  by  the  coefficient  of  that  unknown  quantity  in  the  Se¬ 
cond,  and  the  terms  of  the  fecond  equation  by  its  coeffici¬ 
ent  in  the  firft,  then  add  or  fubtrafl  the  refulting  equations 
as  in  the  former  cafe. 

Let  {22+^8 1}  To  find  2  and  4,. 

Multiply  the  terms  of  the  firft  equation  by  2,  and  the 
terms  of  the  other  by  3, 

Then  6a — 104=  26 
62+2 17=243 
By  fub  fraction,  — 317= — 217 

And  4= - —7 

31 

Alfo  3a— 54= 13  or  3a— 35=13 
Therefore  32=1  34-35=48 

And  a=A— j6. 

3 

If  there  be  three  independent  fimple  equations,  and 
three  unknown  quantities,  reduce  two  of  the  equations 
to  one,  containing  only  two  of  the  unknown  quantities,  by 
the  preceding  rules;  then  reduce  the  third  equation  and 
either  of  the  former  to  one,  containing  the  fame  two  un¬ 
known  quantities;  and,  from  the  two  equations  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  the  unknown  quantities  which  they  involve  may  be 
found.  The  third  quantity  may  be  found  by  fubftituting 
their  values  in  any  of  the  propofed  equations. 

f  2*-}-37+4=i6') 

Ex.  Let  <  32+24/— 52=8  J.  To  find  a, y,  and  z, 

1 5*— 67+3=6  J 

From  the  two  firit  equat.  6x-\-qy-\-i2z—^ 

6  a  4~  47 — 102=16 
By  fubtr.  54/4-222=32 
From  the  firft  and  third,  102-4157-4202=80 
ioa — 124+62=14 
By  fubtr.  2 74/+ 142=68 
And  54+222=32 
Hence  1354/4-702=2340 
And  1357+5942=864 
By  fubtr.  5242=524 
2=1 

541+222=32 
That  is,  54/4-22=32 

54=32—22=10 

10 

^  5  ~ 2 

2X-]-3y-\-4.z—i6 
That  is,  22+6+4=16 

2  a=  1 6 — 6 — 4=6 
A=3«. 

The 
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The  fame  method  may  be  applied  to  any  number  of 
fimple  equations. 

That  the  unknown  quantities  may  have  definite  values, 
there  mull  be  as  many  independent  equations  as  unknown 
quantities.  When  there  are  more  equations  than  unknown 
quantities,  the  value  of  any  one  of  thefe  quantities  may 
be  determined  from  different  equations ;  and  lhould  the 
values,  thus  found,  differ,  the  equations  are  incongruous; 
fhould  they  be  the  fame,  one  or  more  of  the  equations  are 
unneceffary.  When  there  are  fewer  equations  than  un¬ 
known  quantities,  one  of  thefe  quantities  cannot  be  found, 
but  in  terms  which  involve  fome  of  the  reft,  whofe  value 
may  be  affumed  at  pleafure;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  anfwers  is  indefinite.  Thus,  if  x-\-y=a,  x~a — 
y,  and,  affuming  y  at  pleafure,  we  obtain  a  value  of  x, 
fuch,  that  x-\-y=a. 

Thefe  equations  muff  alfo  be  independent,  that  is,  not 
deducible  one  from  another. 

Let  x-\-y—a,  and  2xJi-2y=2a ;  this  latter  equation  be¬ 
ing  deducible  from  the  former,  involves  no  different  fup- 
polition,  or  requires  any  thing  more  for  its  truth  than  that 
x-\-y=za  fhould  be  a  juft  equation. 

Problems  which  produce  Simple  Equations. 

From  certain  quantities  which  are  known,  to  inveftigate 
others  which  have  a  given  relation  to  them,  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  algebra.  When  a  queftion  is  propofed  to  be  re- 
folved,  we  muff:  firft  confider  fully  its  meaning  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Then,  fubftituting  for  fuch  unknown  quantities  as 
appear  moft  convenient,  we  muff:  proceed  as  if  they  were 
already  determined,  and  we.  wifhed  to  try  whether  they 
would  anfwer  all  the  propofed  conditions  or  not,  till  as 
many  independent  equations  arife  as  we  have  affumed  unr 
known  quantities,  which  will  always  be  the  cafe  if  the 
queftion  be  properly  limited;  and,  by  the  folution  of  thefe 
equations,  the  quantities  fought  will  be  determined. 

Prob.  i  .  A  bankrupt  owes  A  twice  as  much  as  he  owes 
B,  and  C  as  much  as  he  owes  A  and  B  together;  out  of  300I. 
which  is  to  be  divided  amongft  them,  what  muff;  each 
receive  f 

Let  w  reprefent  what  B  muff:  receive ; 

Then  2x  is  equal  to  what  A  muff:  receive, 

And  x-\-2X,  or  3*,  is  equal  to  what  C  muff:  receive. 

Amongft  them  they  receive  300I.  therefore, 
x  -J-  2  x -|~  3  x = 3  o  o 

6^=300 

300 

x~ - =  50,  what  B  muff:  receive. 

6  J 

2*=ioo,  what  A  muff:  receive. 

3v=i50,  what  Cmuft  receive. 

Prob.  2.  A  workman  was  employed  for  fixty  days,  on 
condition  that  for  every  day  he  worked  he  fhould  receive 
15  pence,  and  for  every  day  he  played  he  fhould  forfeit 
3  pence  ;  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  had  20s.  to  receive; 
required  the  number  of  days  he  worked. 

Let  w  be  the  number  of  days  he  worked ; 

Then  60 — x  is  the  number  he  played. 
i$x  his  pay,  in  pence. 

300 — $x,  firm  forfeited. 

15X — 3oo+5a-=:240,  by  the  queftion. 
2o.*=24o+3  00=540 
#=27,  the  days  he  worked. 

60 — x=33,  the  days  he  played. 

Prob.  3.  A  and  B  play  at  bowls,  and  A  bets  B  three 
fhillings  to  two  upon  every  game;  after  a  certain  number 
of  games  it  appears  that  A  has  won  three  fhillings,  but 
had  he  ventured  to  bet  five  fhillings  to  two,  and  loft  one 
game  more  out  of  the  fame  number,  he  would  have  loft 
thirty  fhillings :  how  many  games  did  they  play  ? 

Let  x  be  the  number  of  games  A  won ; 
y  the  number  B  won. 

Then  2x  is  what  A  won  of  B, 

And  37  what  B  won  of  A. 

~2x — 37= 3,  by  the  queftion; 
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x — 1.2  A  would  win  on  the  2d  fuppofition. 
y- j-1.5  B  would  win. 

574-5—^ 2*-f2=30 
$y—  2X=20 — 5 — 2=23 
Therefore,  ax — 372=3 
And  57 — 2^=23 

By  addition,  57 — 347=26 
27=26 

y— 13 

2^=3+37=3+39=42 
'  A'=2I 

x-\-y=z 34;  the  number  of  games. 

On  Quadratic  Equations. 

When  the  terms  of  an  equation  involve  the  fquare  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  but  the  firft  power  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  the  value  of  the  fquare  is  obtained  by  the  preceding 
rules;  and,  by  ex'  radii ng  the  fquare  root  on  both  Tides,  the 
quantity  itfelf  is  found. 

Ex.  Let  5„r2 — 45=0;  to  find  x. 

By  tranf.  5^=45 

A'~— Ttj 

Therefore,  x—\/c)—±2- 

The  figns  and  —  are  both  prefixed  to  the  root,  be- 
caufe  the  fquare  root  of  a  quantity  may  be  either  pofitive 
or  negative.  The  fign  of  x  may  alfo  be  negative,  but 
ftill,  x  will  be  either  equal  to  -j-3  or  — 3. 

Ex.  Let  ax"~bcd\  to  find  a-. 

1  bed 
a 

V  \bcd 

X2=±'Sj - - 

a 

If  both  the  firft  and  fecond  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity  be  found  in  an  equation,  arrange  the  terms  ac¬ 
cording  to  tfie  dimenfions  of  the  unknown  quantity,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  higheft,  and  tranfpofe  the  known  quanti¬ 
ties  to  the  other  fide  ;  then,  if  the  fquare  of  the  unknown 
quantity  be  affedted  with  a  coefficient,  divide  all  the  terms 
by  this  coefficient,  and,  if  its  fign  be  negative,  change  the 
figns  of  all  the  terms,  that  the.  equation  may  be  reduced 
to  this  form,  xzdzpx~dzq.  Then  add  to  both  Tides  the 
fquare  of  half  the  coefficient  of  the  firft  power  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity,  by  which  means  the  firft  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  is  made  a  complete  fquare,  and  the  other  confifts  of 
known  quantities;  and,  by  extradling  the  fquare  root  on 
both  tides,  a  fimple  equation  is  produced,  from  which  the 
value  -of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  found. 

Ex.  1.  Let  2r=4-/»w=y ;  now  weknow.that.Y2-j-/>w+—  is 

4 

the  fquare  of  *+-;  add  therefore  ~  to  both  Tides. 

2  4 

and  we  have 

p2  P*‘ 

x  -{-px-\ — — — q-\ - 

4  4 

root  on  both  Tides, 

2  •  4 

— -±V  ?+— • 

2  4 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  x2 

P-±\]  q+~. 

2  4 

Ex.  2.  Let  x 2 — i2A’-|-35=:o;  tofindw. 

By  tranf.  x2 — .122= — 35,  and,  adding  the  fquare  of 
6  to  both  lides  of  the  equation, 

x2 — i2.e+36=36— 35=1  ;  then,  extraft- 
ing  the  fquare  root  on  both  tides, 
x — 6=±:i 

And  a-=6±i=7,  01-5;  either  of  which,  fub- 
3  E  ftituted 


then,  by  extracting  the  fquare 


and  by  tranfpofttion, 


~px—q ,  is  found  to  be 
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ftituted  for  x  in  the  original  equation,  anfwers  the  condi¬ 
tion,  that  is,  makes  the  whole  equal  to  nothing'. 

It  ftiould  be  particularly  obferved,  that,  fince  d-A-x+y 
is  equal  to  — in  the  multiplication  and  involution 
of  quantities,  new  values  are  always  introduced,  which, 
if  not  again  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  queftion,  will 
at  length  appear. 

Every  equation,  where  the  unknown  quantity  is  found 
in  two  terms,  and  its  index  in  one  is  twice  as  great  as  in 
the  other,  may  be  refolvea  as  follows  : 

Ex.  3.  Let  z-\-itz2  —  n 

2+4^+4=21+42=25 
z^- f  2=±5 

JL 

z2=±s— 22=3,  or  —7. 

Therefore,  z—y,  or  49. 

When  therehire  more  equations  and  unknown  quantities 
than  one,  a  tingle  equation,  involving  only  one  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantities,  may  fometimes  be  obtained  by  the  rules 
laid  down  for  the  folution  of  iimple  equations  ;  and,  one 
of  the  unknown  quantities  being  difeovered,  the  others 
may  be  obtained  by  fubftituting  its  value  in  the  preceding- 
equations. 

r*- ^=4  ] 

Ex.  4,  Let  <  x+3y  f  To  find  x  and  y. 


X-\-2  J 

From  the  firft  equation,  2x — 

x-\-y—  8 
And  .*=28 — y 

From  the  2d  equation,  xy-\-2y — a- — 3_y=A-+2 
Or  xy — 2 a- — -y—i 

By  fubftitution,  8 — y Xy — 2X8 — -y — y— 
Sjy — -y2 — 16+24* — -y—2 
9 y I  6  — 1—2.22=  I  8 

f— 9>— — 18 

,  81  81 

y — 97+ — = - 1 S— 

4  4 

y  9— 3 


y  - 


2 

9  —  3 


16,  or  3 


y— 2,  or  5. 

rendered  more  Ample  by 


a~8- 

The  folution  will  often  be 
particular  artifices,  the  proper  application  of  which  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience. 

Problems  producing  Quadratic  Equations, 

'Prob.  1.  A  perfon  bought  a  certain  number  of  oxen 
for  eighty  guineas,  and,  if  he  had  bought  four  more  for 
the  fame  fum,  they  would  have  cofi  a  guinea  a-piece  lefs  ; 
required  the  number  of  oxen  and  price  of  each. 

Let  x  be  the  number 

Then  —  is  the  price  of  each 
a: 


And 


the  price  of  each  on  the  fecond  fuppofition 


So 

•*+4 
8°  80 

— — = - 1,  by  the  queftion, 

W+4  A' 

8oa'+3  20 

80= - - - x — 4 

X 

8  o.v=  8  Oa: + 3  2  o — ,vE — 4-V 
x"-\-4.x~3  20 
A?“ +4^+4=324 
■*+22=  rh  18 

x - 1- 1 8 — 2—16,  or — 20. 

80  So  .  ,  .  c  , 

— =2 — -=25  guineas,  the  price  01  each. 

In  this  and  in  many  other  cafes,  efpecially  in  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  philofophical  queftions,  we  deduce,  from  tire  alge¬ 


braical  procefs,  anfwers  which  do  not  correfpond  with  the 
conditions.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  algebraical 
expreilion  is  more  general  than  the-common  language,  and 
the  equation  which  is  a  proper  reprefentation  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  will  alfo  exprefs  other  conditions  and  anfwer  other 
fuppofitions. '  In  the  foregoing  infiance,  fince  x  may  either 
reprefent  a  pofitive  or  a  negative  quantity,  the  equation 

— — - 1,  when  x  is  negative  or  reprefentsthe  diminu- 

A— p4  X 

tion  of  flock,  will  be  a  proper  exprefilon  for  the  folution 
of  the  following  problem.  A  perfon  fells  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  oxen  for  80  guineas,  had  lie  fold  four  lefs  for  the 
fame  fum  lie  would  have  received  a  guinea  a-piece  more  for 
them  ;  required  the  number  fold. 

Prob.  2.  To  divide  a  line  of  20  inches  into  two  parts, 
fuch,  that  the  redlangle  under  the  whole  and  one  part  may 
be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  other. 

Let  x  be  the  greater  part ;  then  will  20 — .v  be  the  lefs. 

And  ac— 20 — .y.20~4oo — 20A-,  by  the  queftion, 

w3+20a-— 400 

A"-j-20A'+I  00^400+ 1  O0~50O 

w+iom±  \J  500 

at—  +  \J  5°° — 10  or  — 4/5°° — I0- 

The  obfervation  contained  in  the  preceding  article  may' 
be  applied  here;  and  it  is  to,  be  remarked,  that  the  nega¬ 
tive  values  thus  deduced  are  not  infignificant  or  ufelefs. 
Here  tlie  negative  value  (hews,  that,  if  the  line  be  pro¬ 
duced  4/500+10  inches,  the  fquare  of  the  part  produced 
is  equal  to  the  redtangle  under  the  line  given,  and  the  line- 
made  up  of  the  whole  and  part  produced. 

On  Ratios. 

Ratio  is  the  relation  w  hich  one  quantity  bears  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  refpeif  of  magnitude,  the  companion  being  made 
by  confidering  how  often  one  contains,  or  is  contained  by, 
the  other. 

Thus,  in  comparing  6  with  3,  we  obferve  that  it  has  a 
certain  magnitude  with  refpeCt  to  it,  as  it  contains  it  twice ; 
again,  in  comparing  it  with  2,  we  fee  that  it  has  a  different 
relative  magnitude,  for  it  contains  2  three  times,  or  it  is 
greater  when  compared  with  2  than  it  is  when  compared 
with  3.  The  ratio  of  a  to  b  is  ufualiy  expreifed  by  two 
points  placed  between  them,  thus,  a  :  b  ;  and  the  former,  is 
called  the  antecedent  of  the  ratio,  the  latter  the  confequent. 

Cor.  i.  When  one  antecedent  is  the  fame  multiple, 
part,  or  parts,  of  its  confequent,  that  another  antecedent  is 
of  its  confequent,  the  ratios  are  equal.  Thus  the  ratio  ot 
4  :  6  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  2:3,  i.  e.  4  has  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude  when  compared  with  6,  that  2  has  when  compared 

alfo  the  ratio  of  a :  b  is  equal  to 


with  3, 
the  ratio  of  c 


fince  -=- 
6  3 


becaufe 

b  a 


and 


-  reprefent 
a 


the  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  that  a  is  of  b,  and  c  of  d. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  terms  of  a  ratio  be  multiplied  or  di¬ 
vided  by  the  fame  quantity,  the  ratio  is  not  altered.  For 
a  ma 
b  mb 

Cor.  3.  That  ratio  is  greater  than  another,  whofe  an¬ 
tecedent  is  the  greater  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  ol  its  con¬ 
fequent.  Thus  the  ratio  of  7  :  4  is  greater  than  the  ratio 

8  %%  Thefe 


of  8  :  5,  becaufe-,  or  — ,  is  greater  than  -,  or 


32 

4  20  5  20 

conclufions  follow  immediately  from  our  idea  of  ratio. 

A  ratio  is  called  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality,  of  lefs  ine¬ 
quality ,  or  of  equality,  according  as  the  antecedent  is  great¬ 
er,  lefs  than,  or  equal  to,  the  confequent. 

A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminiftied,  and  of  lefs 
inequality  increafed,  by  adding  any  quantity  to  both  its 
terms.  If  to  theterms  of  the  ratio  7  :  4,  1  be  added,  it 
becomes  the  ratio  of  8  85,  which  is  lefs  than  the  former. 
And,  in  general,  let  x  be  added  to  the  ratio  a:b,  and  it 
-  -  becomes 
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becomes  a-\-x:  b-\-x,  which  is  greater  or  lefs  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  according  as  is  greater  or  lefs  than  or  by  re- 
0  ,b+x  0  b 

.  ab-\-bx  . 

ducing  them  to  a  common  denominator,  as  — . is 

;i  b .  bA-x 

greater  or  lefs  than  —  that  is,  as  b  is  greater  or  lets 
b .  b-\-x 

tlian  a. 

Hence  a  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  increafed,  and  of 
lefs  inequality  diminiihed,  by  taking  from  the  terms  a 
quantity  lefs  than  either  of  them. 

If  the  antecedents  of  any  ratios  be  multiplied  together, 
and  alfo  the  conlequents,  a  new  ratio  refults  which  is  faid 
to  be  compounded  of  the  former.  Thus  ac  :  bd  is  faid  to  be 
compounded  of  the  two,  a\b  and  c:d.  It  is  alio  fome- 
times  called  the  fum  'of  the  ratios;  and,  when  the  ratio 
a  :  b  is  compounded  with  itfelf,  the  refulting  ratio  a1:  is 
called  the  double  of  the  ratio  of  U:b-,  and,  if  three  of 
thefe  ratios  be  compounded  together,  the  refult,  a?  :  b3,  is 
called  the  triple  of  the  firft,  &c.  Alfo  the  ratio  of  a  \  b 

JL  JL 

is  faid  to  be  one  third  of  the  ratio  of  a3:b3y  and  am:b"‘  is. 
faid  to  be  an  jath  part  of  the  ratio  of  a  :  b. 

If  the  confequent  of  the  preceding  ratio  be  the  antece¬ 
dent  of  the  fucceeding  one,  and  any  number  of  fuch  ra¬ 
tios  be  taken,  the  ratio  which  arifes  from  their  compofi- 
tion  is  that  of  the  firft  antecedent  to  the  laft  confequent. 
Let  a :  b,  b:  c,  c:  d,  See.  be  the  ratios,  the  compound  ratio 
is  axbX.c-bx.cxd',  or,  dividing  by  by.c,  a:d. 

A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  compounded  with  another 
increafes,  and  a  ratio  of  lefs  inequality  diminiflies,  it.  Let 
the  ratio  of  x  :y  be  compounded  with  the  ratio  of  a :  b,  the 
refulting  ratio  ax:  by  is  greater  or  lefs  than  the  ratio  a :  b, 

according  as  ~  is  greater  or  lefs  than  i.  e.  according 
by  ,  b 

as  x  is  greater  or  lefs  than_y. 

On  Proportion. 

Four  quantities  are  faid  to  be  proportionals ,  when  the 
firft  is  the  fame  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  the  fecond, 

CL  C 

that  the  third  is  of  the  fourth.  That  is,  when-=:-,  the 

b  d 

four  quantities,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  called  proportionals.  This 
is  ufually  exp refled  by  faying,  a  is  to  b  as  c  to  d\  and  thus 
rep  relented,  a:b::c:d.  The  terms  a  and  d  are  called  the 
extremes,  and  b  and  c  the  means. 

When  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  the  product  of 
the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means.  Let 
a ,  b,  c,  d,  be  the  four  quantities  ;  then,  fince  they  are  pro- 
a  c 

portionals,  anch  hy  multiplying  both  Tides  by  bd, 

ad=bc. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  firft  be  to  the  fecond  as  the  fecond  to 
the  third,  the  produdt  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  the  mean. 

Cor.  2.  Any  three  terms  in  a  proportion  being  given, 
the  fourth  may  be  determined  from  the  equation  ad— be. 

If  the  product  of  two  quantities  be  equal  to  the  product 
of  two  others,  the  four  are  proportionals,  making  the 
terms  of  one  prodinft  the  means,  and  the  terms  of  the 
other  the  extremes.  Let  xy—ab ;  then,  dividing  by  ay, 

x  b  , 

or  x:  a::  b:y. 

a  y 

If  a:  b::c:  d,  and  c:d::e:f,  then  will  a:  b::  e  :f;  be- 

caufe  and  therefore  ~=t,  or  a :  b  : :  e :  f. 

b  d  d  J  b  f  J 

If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  they  are  alfo  pro¬ 
portionals  when  taken  inverfely.  If  a  :  b ::  c  :  d,  then  b  :  a 

:\d:c,  F01 't—%  and  dividing  unit  by  each  of  thefe 

b  a 


equal  quantities,  or  taking  their  reciprocals, ;  i.  e. 

.  a  c 

b  :  a  :  :  d:  c. 

If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  they  are  alfo  pro¬ 
portionals  when  taken  alternately.  It  a:b::c:d,  then 
a:c:\b:d.  Becaufe  the  quantities  are  proportionals, 
a  c  .  .  ....  b  a  b 

;  and,  multiplying  by  -,  - ;  or  a:  c  ::b:d.  Un- 

0  d  c  c  d 

lefs  the  four  quantities  are  of  the  fame  kind,  the  alterna¬ 
tion  cannot  take  place,  becaufe  this  fuppofes  tire  firft  to  be 
fome  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  the  third.  One  line  may 
have  to  another  line  the  fame  ratio  that  one  weight  has  to 
another;  but  a  line  has  no  relation,  in  refpeft  of  magni¬ 
tude,  to  a  weight.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  if  the  four 
quantities  be  reprefented  by  numbers,  or  other  quantities 
which  are  fimilar,  the  alternation  may  take  place,  ai  d  th  2 
conclufions  drawn  from  it  will  be  juft. 

When  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  the  firft  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fecond  is  to  the  fecond  as  the  third  together 
with  the-fourth  is  to  the  fourth. 

Let  a:b::e:d,  then 

componendoj  a\b:b\:  c-\-d :  d. 

Becaufe  by  adding  one  to  both  Tides,  — 

b  d  b 


,  +I,  that  is, 


a-\-b  c-\-d 


,  or  a-\-b  :b::  c-\-d :  d. 


Alfo  dividendo,  a — b  :  b  : :  c — d  \  d. 

Cl  c 

Becaufe  by  fubtradting  one  from  ’  both  Tides, 


c  -  .  a — , 

— -i,  that  is  — — 
a  b 


d 


or  a — b  :b\:  c — d :  d. 


-b  ::  r.  :  c — d. 


By  the  laftarticle3 
b  b  c. — d  d 
-X-=— r-X— ,  or 
c 


Again  convertendo,  a:  a 
a—b  c—d  bd  a— 

" — — — ■ — ;  and  — — — ,  therefore — — 

0  d  a  c  b 

a — b  c — d 

— — —— - — ;  that  is,  a — b  :a\:  c — d :  c,  and,  inverfely, 
a  :  a — b  : :  c  :  c — d. 

When  any  number  of  quantities  are  proportionals,  as 
one  antecedent  is  to  its  confequent,  fo  are  all  the  antece¬ 
dents  taken  together  to  all  the  confequents  taken  together. 
Let  a  :  b  ::  c :  d  ::  e:f  See. 

Then  a:  b ::  a-\-c-\-e  :  b-\-d-\-f. 


a  c  . 
Becaufe  dd"z. 

b  d 


-.be ;  in  the  fame  manner,  af-=ebe,  alfo 


ab—ba\  hence  ab-\-ad-{-a/—ba-\-bc-\-be,  or  a.b-\-d-^f— 
b.a-\-c-\-e,  and  a  :  b\:  a-\-c-\-e  :  b-\-d~\-f. 

When  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  if  the  firft  aud 
fecond  be  multiplied,  or  divided,  by  any  quantity,  as  alfo 
the  third  and  fourth,  the  refulting  quantities  will  be  pro¬ 
portionals. 

c  d 

Let  a:  b  ::c:  d,  then  will  ma:  mb 


_  a  c  ’ 
For  ; 
b  d ’ 


therefore, 


mb 


x 

- .  a 


c  d 

or  ma  :  mb 

7i  n 


.  If  the  firft  and  third  be  multiplied,  or  divided,  by  any 
quantity,  and  alfo  the  fecond  and  fourth,  the  refulting 
quantities  will  be  proportionals. 


a  c  ma  me 

For  therefore  —  ——e, 

b  d  b  d 


ma  me  b 

and - - ,  or  ma  .  - 

-.b-~.d  'U 

n  n 
d 

; :  me  :  — . 
n 

Cor.  Hence  in  any  proportion,  if,  infteadof  the  fecond 
and  fourth  terms,  quantities  proportional  to  them  be  fub- 

ftituted,  we  have  (till  a  proportion.  For  -and  -  are  in  the 

n  n 


fame  proportion  with  b  and  d. 


In 
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In  two  ranks  of  proportidnals,  if  the  correfponding 
terms  be  multiplied  together,  the  produdls  will  be  pro¬ 
portionals. 

Let  a  :  6  : :  c  :  d 
A nd  e  :f::  g  \  k 
Then  will  ae  :  bf-. :  eg  :  dll. 

(1  C  CP  CIS  CP 

Becaufe  and  -=y,  therefore  or  ae  :  bf : : 

,,  b  d  j  h  bf  dk  J 

eg  :  d!i.  J 

This  is  called  compounding  the  proportions.  The  pro- 
pofition  is  true  if  applied  to  any  number  of  proportions.- 

On  Variable  Quantities. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  the  relation  which  varying  and 
dependent  quantities  bear  to  each  other,  the  conclufions 
are  more  eafily  obtained,  by  exprefting  only  two  terms  in 
each  proportion,  than  by  retaining  the  four.  But  though, 
in  confidering  the  variations  of  fuch  quantities,  two  terms 
only  are  exprelTed,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  the  learner  to 
keep  conftantly  in  mind  that  four  are  fuppofed,  and  that 
the  operations  which  this  method  admits  are  in  reality  the 
operations  of  proportionals. 

Def.  i.  One  quantity  is  faid  to  vary  direP.ly  as  another, 
when  their  magnitudes  depend  w'holly  upon  each  other, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  if  one  be  changed,  the  other  is 
changed  in  the  fame  proportion.  Let  A  and  B  be  mutual¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  each  other,  in  fuch  a  way,  that  if  A  be 
changed  to  any  other  value  a,  B  mufl  be  changed  to  ano¬ 
ther  value  b,  fuch,  that  A:  a::  B  :  b,  then  A  is  faid  to  vary 
direftly  as  B.  ThisfignCX,  placed  between  two  quanti¬ 
ties,  (hews  that  they  vary  as  each  other. 

Def.  2.  One  quantity  is  faid  to  vary  inverfely  as  another, 
when  one  cannot  be  changed  in  any  manner,  but  the  reci¬ 
procal  of  the  other  is  changed  in  the  fame  proportion.  A 

varies  inverfely  as  B,  (Act.-—,)  if,  when  A  is  changed  to  a, 
B 


B  be  changed  to  b ,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  A  :  a ; : 
or  A  :  a  : :  b  :  B. 


Def.  3.  One  quantity  is  faid  to  vary  as  two  others  jointly , 
if,  when  the  former  is  changed  in  any  manner,  the  product 
of  the  other  two  be  changed  in  the  fame  proportion. 
Thus,  A  varies  as  B  and  C  jointly,  ( Act.BC ,)  when  A 
cannot  be  changed  to  a ,  but  the  produdl  BC  mu(i  be  chang¬ 
ed  to be,  fuch,  that  A:  ai:  BCt  be. 

Def.  4.  One  quantity  is  faid  to  vary  dirclilly  as  a  fecond, 
and  inverfely  as  a  third,  when  the  firft  cannot  be  changed 
in  any  manner,  but  the  fecond  multiplied  by  the  recipro¬ 
cal  of  the  third  is  changed  in  the  fame  proportion.  A 

varies  diredlly  as  B,  and  inverfely  asC,  ( Act. “,)  when 

B  b 

A :  a : :  ■  - ;  A,  B,  C,  and  a,  b,  c,  being  correfponding 

values  of  the  three  quantities. 

In  the  following  articles,  A,B,C,  Sec.  reprefent  corre¬ 
fponding  values  of  ally  quantities,  and  a,  b,  c,  See.  any 
other  correfponding  values  of  the  fame  quantities. 

If  one  quantity  vary  as  a  fecond,  and  that  fecond  as  a 
third,  the  firft  varies  as  the  third.  Let  A  :  a::  B :  b,  and 
B:b::C:c,  th'en  A :  a  \ :  C :  c ;  thatis/fccC.  In  the  fame 

manner,  if  A(X B  and  Sa~,  then 


If  two  quantities  vary  refpedlively  as  a  third,  their  fum, 
or  difference,  or  the  fquare  root  of  their  product,  will  vary 

as  the  third.  Let  AqlC  and  B&.C,  then  A±Bcx.C,  or 
fABciC.  By  the  fuppofition  A:  a::  C:  c  ::  Bfb,  there¬ 
fore  A  :  a:i  B:b,  alternately  A:  B ::  a :  b,  and  by  compo- 
fition  or  divifion  A±B-.  B  a±.b  ;  b ,  alt.  A±.B ;  a±:b  ::  B 
t  5 : ;  C :  c ;  that  is,  CotA±B^ 

•  Again,  A:  a::  C:  c 
And  B  :  b  ::  C :  c 


Therefore,  AB  :  ab  ::  C2  :  c2 

And  f  AB  :  fab  ::  C  :  r;  that  is,  CCf  f  AB. 

If  one  quantity  vary  as  two  others  jointly,  either  of  the 
latter  varies  as  the  firft  diredfly  and  the  other  inverfely.  ' 
Let  Fcx  FT,  then 
V  V 

Fa^rorTa—. 

7  F 

Cor.  If  the  product  of  the  two  quantities  be  invaria¬ 
ble,  they  vary  inverfely  as  each  other. 

Let  BxP  be  conftant,  qr  BxT’OCi;  by  divifion, 


If  four  quantities  be  always  proportionals,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  be  invariable,  we  may  find  how  the  others  vary. 

Ex.  Let  p,q,r,s,  be  always  proportionals,  and  p  inva¬ 
riable,  then  sCXqr.  Becaufe  ps—qr,  psQf.qr,  and,  fince  p 
is  conftant,  sQuqr. 

When  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  one  quantity  depends 
upon  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  two  others,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that,  if  either  of  thefe  latter  be  invariable,  the  firft 
varies  as  the  other ;  when  they  both  vary,  the  firft  is  as 
their  produft. 

Let  See  F when  T  is  given. 

And  Sex  7"  when  Lis  given. 

When  neither  T  nor  Lis  given,  See  TV.  The  variation  of 
5  depends  upon  the  variations  of  the  two  quantities  T  and 
L;  let  the  changes  take  place  feparately,  and  whilft  T  is 
changed  to  t,  let  S  be  changed  to  S1,  then,  by  the  fuppo¬ 
fition,  S:  S'  ::T :  / ;  but  this  value,  5‘,  will  again  be  chang¬ 
ed  to  s,  by  the  variation  of  L,  and  in  the  fame  proportion 
that  Lis  changed,  that  is,  S' :  s::  F:v;  and,  by  compound¬ 
ing  this  with  the  laft  proportion,  :  S's  ::  TV  :  tv,  or 
S  :  s  ::  TV :  tv. 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  there  be  any  number  of  magni¬ 
tudes,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  each  of  which  varies  as  another,  L, 
when  the  reft  are  conftant;  when  they  are  all  changed,  V 
varies  as  their  product. 

On  Arithmetical  Progrejfion. 

Quantities  are  faid  to  be  in  arithmetical  progrejfion,  when 
they  increafe  or  decreafe  by  a  common  difference.  Thus, 
1,  3,  5,  7,  g,  See.  a,  a-\-b ,  a-\-2b,  a-\- 3L  See.  a,  a — b,  a — ib , 
a — 3 b,  Sec.  are  in  arithmetical  progreftion.  Hence  it  is 
manifeft  that  if  a  be  the  firft  term,  and  a-\-b  the  fecond, 
a-\-2b  is  the  third,  a-\-^b  the  fourth,  Sec.  and  a-\-n — i.b 
the  nth  term. 

The  fum  of  a  feries  of  quantities  in  arithmetical  pro- 
greftion  is  found  by  multiplying  the  fum  of  the  firft  and 
laft  terms  by  half  the  number  of  terms.  Let  a  be  the  firft; 
term,  b  the  common  difference,  n  the  number  of  terms, 
and  s  the  fum  of  the  feries.  Then 

a  -\-a-\-b  -\-a-\-ib  ....  a-\-n — l.b—s. 

Or  a-\-n — \.b-\-a-\-n — i.b-\-af-n — 3 .b . -\-q~s. 

Sum  2 a-\-n — x.b-\-ra\n — \.b-f2a-\-n — &c.  to  n 
terms,  =2!. 

Or  2a-j-n — i.bX.n—2s 

And  $—2a-\-n — i.^x-* 

2 

Cor.  Any  three  of  the  quantities,  s,  a,  n,  b,  being 
given,  the  fourth  may  be  found,  from  the  equation  s= 
n 

2  a-\-n — 1  .by,—. 

2 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  fum  of  14  terms  of  the  feries,  1,  3, 
5,  7,  Sec.  Here a—i,  b—2,  72=14;  therefore,  5=2+26X7 
=  196. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  fum  of  9  terms  of  the  feries,  n, 
9,  7,  5,  Sec.  In  this  cafe,  a— 11,  £= — 2,  n= 9 ;  therefore, 

5=22 — 16  X  -=6x-=^7. 


Ex 
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Ex.  3.  If  the  firft  term  of  an  arithmetical  progrefiion 
be  14,  and  tire  futn  of  S  terms  zZ,  what  is  the  common 
difference  ? 

~~~  n 

Since  za-\-n  —  i.by.-—s 


2  a-\-n- 


— 

n 


2  s 


Therefore  b 


n — 1  .  bz=- 

n 
zan 


-za—  - 


zs- 


n.  71- 


ii  4,  n— rS ; 


therefore,  b~-  > 


In  the  cafe  propofed,  s—z 8, 
7 — 28 


-224 


8X7  7 

Hence"  the  feries  is,  14,  it,  8',  5,  Sec. 

On  Geometrical  ProgreJJion. 

Quantities  are  faid  to  be  in  geometrical  progreJJiony  or  con¬ 
tinual  proportion,  when  the  firft  is  to  the  fecond  as  the 
fecond  to  the  third,  and  as  the  third  to  the  fourth,  &c. 
that  is,  when  every  fucceeding  term  is  a  certain  multiple, 
or  part,  of  the  preceding.  If  a  be  the  firft  term,  ar  the 
fecond,  the  feries  will  be,  a,  ar,  aP,  ar1,  ar %  See.  For 
a  :  ar  ::  ar  :  ar 2  ::  at*  :  ar3,  Sec. 

The  conflant  multiplier  is  called  the  commmon  ratio,  and 
it  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  fecond  term  by  the  fidt> 

If  the  two  extremes,  and  the  number  of  terms  in  ageo- 
metrical  progrefiion  be  given,  the  means  may  be  found. 

Let  a  and  b  be  the  extremes,  n  the  number  of  terms, 
and  r  the  common  ratio ;  then  the  progrellion  is  a,  ar ,  ar2 , 
ar 3 . arn  *,  and,  lince  b  is  the  lad  term,  ar'1  iz=zb, 

i 

and  rn  therefore  r—^A  ;  and,  r  being  known, 

a  a\ 

the  terms  of  the  progrefiion  ar,  at 2 ,  ar3,  See.  areknown. 

To  find  the  fum  of  a  feries  of  quantities  in  geometrical 
progrefiion,  fub tract  the  firft  term  from  the  produdt  of 
the  lalt  term  and  common  ratio,  arid  divide  the  remainder 
by  the  difference  between  the  common  ratio  and  'unity. 
Let  a  be  the  firft  term,  r  the  common  ratio,  n  the  number 
of  terms,  y  the  1  aft  term,  and  s  the  fum  of  the  feries: 

Then  a-\-ar  -\-ar2  ....  -] -arn  2-\-arn  i=zs; 
multiplying  both  tides  by  r, 

ar-\-ar2  -\-at  3  ....  -\-arn  1 -| -arn  —rs 

Sub.  a-\-ar-\-ar2  \-ar3  ....  -j -arn  1  222s 


Rem.  — a-\-arnz 

ar 1 


Or  r=- 


irs- 
— a 


~s—r~ 
ry — 


-i  X*. 


Cor.  i.  From  the  equation  s~ — 


ry- 


any  three  of  the 


the  vulgar  fraction,  correfp.onding  to  fuch  a  decimal,  is 
found  by  fumming  the  feries. 

Ex.  Required  the  vulgar  fraction  correfponding  to  the 
decimal  ‘123123123,  & c. 

Let  ‘1231231.23,  &c.  —s;  then,  multiply  both  Tides  by 

iooo,  and  1 23 •  1 23 1 23 1  23,  See.  =10005  ;  and,  by  fubtraiff- 

ing  the  former  equation  from  the  latter,  1 23=999.? ;  there - 

r  I23  41 

fore,  s— — -=-— . 

999  333 

On  Permutations  and  Combinations. 

The  different  arrangements  that  any  quantities  admit, 
are  called  their  permutations .  Thus  the  permutations  of 
a,  b  c,  taken  two  and  two  together,  are  ab,  ba,  ac,  ca,  be,  cb. 

The  combinations  of  quantities  are  the  different  collec¬ 
tions  that  can  be  formed  out  of  them,  without  regarding 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  Thus  ab,  ac,  be,  are 
the  combinations  of  the  quantities,  a,  b,  c,  taken  two  and 
two ;  ab  and  ba,  though  different  permutations,  forming 
the  fame  combination. 

The  number  of  permutations  which  12  quantities  admit, 
taken  two  and  two  together,,  is  12.12—1;  taken  three  and 
three  together,  is  12.12 — \.n — 2.  In  12  things,  a,  b,  c,  d,  Sec.* 
a  may  be  placed  before  each  of  the  reft,  and  thus  form 
n — 1  permutations;  in  the  fame  manner,  there  are  12—  1 
permutations  where  b  ftands  firft,  and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  there¬ 
fore,  there  are  upon  the  whole  12.12 — 1  permutations  of 
this  kind,  ab,  ba,  ac,  ca,  See. 

Again,  of  12 — i  things,  b ,  c,  d,  See.  taken  two  and  two 

together,  there  are  12 — i.n — 2  permutations,  by  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  article,  and,  by  prefixing  a  to  each  of 
thefe,  there  are  22 — 1.12 — z  permutations,  taken  three  and 
three,  where  a  ftands  firft;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  b, 
c,d.  See.  therefore  there  are  upon  the  whole  n.n — 1.12 — 2 
fuch  permutations. 

C o  r,.  By  following  the  fame  method,  it  appears,  that  in 
12  things,  if  r  of  them  be- always  taken  together,  there  are 

12.1: — 1 . 12 — 2.12 — 3 . 12 — r-\-i  permutations.. 

The  number  of  combinations  that  can  be  formed  out  of 

and  n  things,  taken  two  and  two  together,  is  n.- — -;  or,  taken 

three  and  three  together,  the  number  is  n.- — 

2  3 _ , 

The  number  of  permutations  in  the  firft  cafe  is  n.n — 1„ 
but  each  combination  ab,  admits  of  two  permutations, 
ab,  ba ;  therefore  there  are  twice  as  many  permutations  as 

combinations,  or  the  number  of  combinations  is  n.K 


quantities,  s,  r,y,  a,  being  given,  the  fourth  may  be 
found. 

Cor.  2.  When  r  is  a  proper  fraftion,  as  n  increafes, 
the  value  of  rn,  or  of  arn,  decreafes,  and  when  n  is  in- 
creafed  without  limit,  arn  becomes  lefs,  with  re fp eft  to  a, 
than  any  magnitude  that  can  be  aftigned  ;  and  therefore  s=z 
• — o-  a  a 

— — -.  This  quantity,  - - -  is  the  limit  to  which 

the  fum  of  the  terms  approaches,  but  never  aftually  at¬ 
tains  ;  yet,  as  it  differs  from  the  fum  by  a  quantity  lefs 
than  any  that  can  be  afiigned,  it  may  always  be  fubftituted 
for  it  without  error. 

Ex.  To  find  the  fum  of  20  terms  of  the  feries,  1,  2,  4, 
%,  Sec.  ’ 

Here  a— 1,  r—  2,  1222:20; 

Therefore  5=—— - -—220 — 1. 

2 — 1 

Recurring  decimals  are  quantities  in  geometrical  pro- 

greffion,  where  — ,  - ,  - ,  Sec.  is  the  common  ra- 

10  100  1 000 

tio,  according  as  one,  two,  three,  &c.  figures  recur ;  and 
Vol.  I.  No.  19. 


Again,  there  are  n.n — 1.12 — 2  permutations  in  h  things, 
taken  three  and  three  together;  and  each  combination  of 
three  things  admits  of  3.2.1  permutations;  therefore  there 
are  3.2.1  times  as  many  permutations  as  combinations,  and 

confequently  the  number  of  combinations  is  — — — — - 


Cor.  In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  number 
of  combinations  in  12  things,  each  of  which  contains  r  of 


them,  is 


-r- hi 


On  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

The  method  of  railing  a  binomial  to  any  power,  by  re  ¬ 
peated  multiplication,  has  already  been  laid  down,  under- 
Involution  and  Evolution.  A  general  rule  by  which  this  may 
be  done  much  more  expeditioully  was  firft  difeovered  by 
Sir  If.  Newton.  Let  x-\-a  be  the  given  binomial ;  the -12th 

power  of  it  is  xn-\-naxn  l-J-?2.- — ~a?xn — 8 -{-??. 


cV'  3-j-,  Sec.  Where  The  index  of  x,  beginning  from  ' 
it,  is  diminilhed  by  unity,  and  the  index,  of  a,  beginning 
3  F  from 
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from  o,  is  increased  by  unity,  in  every  fncceeding  term. 
Alfo  the  coefficient  of  each  term  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  coefficient  of  the  preceding  term,  by  the  index  of  x  in 
that  term,  and  dividing  by  the  index  of  a  increafed  by  unity. 


BRA. 


Thus,  x-j-a]  —x-sr6ax5-\- 


6  -  5, 


6.5.4 


3*34 


6-5-4-3. 

2.3.4 


6-5-4-3-a 

2-3-4-S 


6-5-4-3-2-1 
2. 3. 4. 5. 6 


a6  =  x6  -f Sax3 


axn  '-j -aPx11  &C.  J 


are  the  fame  feries ; 


4  ,4. 


1 5a2  xA  -\-20a3  x3  -{-1  $0.4  x* 2 * *  -\-6as  x-\-a6 
To  invelligate  this  theorem,  fuppofe  n  quantities,  x^-a, 
x-\~b,  v-f -c,  Sec.  multiplied  together;  it  is  manifelt  that  the 
firfl  term  of  the  produft  will  be  xn ,  and  that  x" 

See.  the  other  powers  of  x,  will  all  be  found  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  terms,  with  different  combinations  of  a,  b ,  c,  d,  Sec. 

Let  x-\-b.x-\-c_.x-\-d.  Sec.  =xn  '-j-Pxn  '-4-2*”'~~34' 
&c.  and  x-\-a.x-\-b.x-\-c.x-\-d.  SiC.—xv-\-Axn  2 

4-  &c.  then  xn-\-Axn  '-\-Bxn  Sec.  and  x-)-aX 

xIl~~'-\-Px,L  '*ArQxn  3-j-  Sec.  or 
*n-f Pxn~' 2+  Sec.  \ 


figns,  and  retaining  the  common  index.  Thus,  anXb"~ 
aD‘ ;  4/  2  x  3/3  —  ;  'a-\-bfe  X  <2 — b  | 2  —d‘ — Af2 . 

If  the  furds  have  coefficients,  the  produff  of  thefe  co¬ 
efficients  muff  be  prefixed .  Thus,  a  yj  xy,b^ y=zab  \J  xy. 

We  muft  obferve,  that  3/ — a'Xy1 — a2,  or  the  f'quare 
of  3/  — a2,  is  — a2;  becaufe  it  is  that  quantity  whofe  fquare 
root  is  y' — a2. 

Cor.  Hence  x — — ftxx — a — t/ — Pzzix1 —  xax 

4-a24-i2. 

If  the  indices  of  two  furds  have  a  common  denominator, 
let  the  quantities  be  railed  to  the  powers  expreffed  by  their 
refpeflive  numerators,  and  their  produft  may  be  found  as 
before. 

:24~F;  a+Tl 


Example.  22X32=82X32 


therefore  A—P-\-a,  B=0-\-aP,  Sec.  that  is,  by  introdu¬ 
cing  one  faffor,  jt-j -a,  into  the  produft,  the  coefficient  ot 
the  fecond  term  is  increafed  by  a,  and  by  introducing x-^-b 
into  the  produft,  that  coefficient  is  increafed  by  b,  See. 
therefore  the  whole  value  of  A  is  a-\-b-\-c-\-d-\-  Sec.  Again, 
by  the  introduction  of  one  faffor,  the  coefficient  of 

the  third  term,  Q,  is  increafed  by  aP ,  i.  e.  by  a  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  preceding  value  of  A,  or  by  ay.b-\-c-\-d-\-  Sec. 
and  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  refpeft  to  the  introduffion 
of  every  other  faffor;  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 

£~a.b-\-c-\-d-{-  Sec. 

■\b.c-\-d-\-  &c. 

-\-c.d-\-  Sec. 

In  the  fame  manner, 

Czza.b .c-f-^4'  Sec. 

-\-a.c.d-\-  Sec. 

-\-b.c.d+  Sec. 

.and  fo  on  ;  that  is,  A  is  the  fum  of  the  quantities  a,  b,  c,  Sec. 
£,  the  fum  of  the  produfts  of  any  two;  C,  the  fum  of  the 
produfts  of  any  three,  &c. 

If  either  term  of  the  binomial  be  negative,  its  odd  pow¬ 
ers  will  be  negative,  and  confequently  the  figns  of  the 
terms,  in  which  thofe  odd  powers  are  found,  will  be 
changed. 

Ex .  a — x) 8  —a8 — 8  ayx-\-  2  8  a6*2 — 5  6abx:,-\-joa‘xi — z,6a3xi 
4-28  a*x6 —  8  ax' x8. 

The  trinomial  a-\-b-\-c  may  be  raifed  to  any  power  by 
confidering  two  terms  as  one  faffor,  and  proceeding  as 
before. 

Thus,  a-\-b-\-<\n=ian-\-n.b-\-c.an  — ^.A47)2.aK_2 

2 

4.  Sec.  and  the  powers  of  ^4cmay^e  determined  by  the 
binomial  theorem. 

The  theorem  by  which  a  multinomial  may  be  raifed  to 
any  power  is  given  by  M.  Demoivre,  Analyt.  p.  87. 

On  Surds. 


a-\-x .a — x  |  i2 

If  the  indices  have  not  a  common  denominator,  they 
muft  be  transformed  to  others  of  the  fame  value,  with  a 
common  denominator,  and  their  produft  found  by  the  laft 
rule. 


.  Example 


—  n1 — x  ')  4 


4X3f=8X^- 


X  «— 1= 


a  — x-xa — .vi 

If  two  furds  have  the  fame  rational  quantity  under  the 
radical  ligns,  their  produft  is  foundby  making  the  fum  of 
the  indices  the  index  of  that  quantity. 

,  ,  m  n  m+n 

Thus,  a’lx^"—aV,n'Xa’'tn=ia  m*  • 

If  the  indices  of  two  quantities  have  a  common  deno¬ 
minator,  the  quotient  of  one  divided  by  the  other  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  railing  them,  refpeftively,  to  the  powers  ex¬ 
preffed  by  the  numerators  of  their  indices,  and  extracting 
that  root  of  the  quotient  which  is  expreffed  by  the  com¬ 
mon  denominator. 

i  1  m  1  1 

_  « 

£  ITT 

bn  bn  W[‘ 


For,  -=7 


and  —  =2 


1 

— 

2_ 

1  4 

2  1  p 

HI  y 

n  ps‘ 

|  yo 

II 

rS 

~  <1 

’  s 

~~r* 

Ex.  4 2 


If  the  indices  have  not  a  common  denominator,  reduce 
them  to  others  of  the  fame  value,  with  a  common  deno¬ 
minator,  and  proceed  as  before. 

Ex.  a2 — v2 12'  4-  a1 — x’l 4  =  a‘—x',%  ~  a 3 — *34  — 

—  sj_ 


a1 — x\ 

If  two  furds  have  the  fame  rational  quantity  under  the 

radical  figns,  their  quotient  is  obtained  by  making  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  indices  the  index  of  that  quantity. 

4  j  m  n  n — n 

Thus,  a" -eram~amr-  ~dpPn=.a  mn  . 


Ex.  22-f-2_3  — 2V4-2°=26. 


A  quantity  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  given  furd, 
by  railing  it  to  the  power  whofe  root  the  furd  expreffes, 

and  affixing  the  radical  fign.  Thus,  a—^J  ed  —  \J  a?  Sec. 
m 

a-\-xz=.a+x\m.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  form  of  any 

furd  may  be  altered  ;  thus,  a-\-x\2=za-\-x?— Sec. 
The  quantities  are  here  raifed  to  certain  powers,  and  the 
dame  roots  of  thofe  powers  taken,  therefore  the  values  of 
the  quantities  are  not  altered. 

If  two  furds  have  the  fame  index,  their  produft  is 
found  by  taking  the  produft  of  the  quantities  under  the 


The  fquare  root  of  a  quantity  cannot  be  partly  rational 
and  partly  irrational.  If  poflible,  let  n—a-\-  4/  m  ;  then 
by  fquaring  both  fides,  n—aS-\-2a  \/  and  2 a-\/  m  — 

1  71-  ■  "12 2  ■  ■  -77 1  »  1 

n . — a2 — nr.  therefore,  1/  mzze - ,  a  rational  quanti¬ 

se 

ty,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fuppofition. 

In  any  equation,  a4  \J y-- ®4  V  confifting  of  rational 
quantities  and  quadratic  furds,  the  rational  parts  on  each 
iideare  equal,  and  alfo  the  irrational  parts.  It  vbe  not  equal 

to  ei ,  let  xzza-\-m}  then  a-\-m-\-i/y=za-\-  \J  b,  or  m-\-  y=z 


that  is,  4/  b  is  partly  rational  and  partly  irrational, 
which  is  impotliblej  therefore  x±za,  and  confequently 

\'y—  yi. 

If  two  furds,  ^/xand-^/y,  cannot  be  reduced  to  others 
which  have  the  fame  irrational  part,  their  produdt  is  ir¬ 
rational. 

If  poffible,  let  4/  xy— a-}-;?,  then  xy—x2-\~znx-\-  n2,  and 
2»a-4-h*  ,  „  ,  znxdrri1 

and,  fince  x  and y  are  integers, - - 
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And  d!^s.xt-\-yt 
By  addition,  c-^aJ zsf1 
By  fubtradlion,  a — \J a — b—  24/q  artd  the  rpot' 


y 


By  involution, 


a  -J-  &—x: -\-cxc  'y  -J-c. - xc 


tional;  therefore,  a—xc-\-c. - xc 

2 


cyc  ‘+r- 


3 

■y-c- 


4-c.— wc 

2 _ ,  -  •> 

quently,  a — b\  —x — y. 

If  c  be  an  odd  number,  a  and  b,  one  or  both,  quadratic 
furds,  and  *  and^  involve  the  fame  furds  that  a  and  b  do, 

_ _L 

refpedtively,  when  a-\-b\  =:,r-J-y,  then 
By  involution,  a-\-b=.xc -f-c*c 


‘y-f-r. - -xc 

2 


xc  2y2-\-  &c.  and  bezzex1  'y- J-r. 
hence  a — b—xc — cxc  'y-j-c.~ — -*c 


,  r  1  c — 2 _ 


y 


f- 


-f-  a/  a2 — b 


+ 


-a/  a 2 — b 


x  -  x 

is  an  integer,  or  n  is  a  multiple  of  x;  let  n—rx,  thenj— 
x-|-2rx-}-Ax2=i -^r-^-rhA-,  and  \J  y—\ -\-r  aJ  x,  i.  e.  \J  y 
■and  aJ x  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  irrational  part,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  fuppolition. 

One  furd,  aJ  x  cannot  be  made  up  of  two  others,  4/  m 
and  aJ  it,  which  have  not  the  fame  irrational  part. 

If  poffible,  let  x==  a]  n  ;  then,  by  fquaring 

both  (ides,  x—m-\~n-\-z\/ mn,  and  x — m — n—2\/mn,ara- 
tional  quantity  equal  to  an  irrational  one,  which  is  abfurd. 

Let  a-\-b  1  =zx-\-y,  where  s  is  an  even  number,  a  a  ra¬ 
tional  quantity,  b  a  quadratic  furd,  x  and^<  one  or  both  of 

_ _ _l_ 

them  quadratic  furds,  then  a — bf—x — -y. 


c. - . - xc  V-4-  &c.  and,  fince  c  is  even,  the  odd 

2  ^  . 

terms  of  the  feries  are  rational,  and  the  even  terms  irra- 


■y-f-  &c.  and  b— 


~3/+  &c.  hence  a — b—xc — cxc  'y 
-I  c _ 2 

- — -xc~ 3y3-{-  &c.  and,  confe- 


2 

'^3-}-&c. 

-I  C - 2 


2  2 
From  this  conclufion  it  appears  that  the  fquare  root  of 

a+Ajbcaw  only  be  expreffed  by  a  binomial  of  the  form 
w+jr,  one  or  both  of  which  are  quadratic  furds,  whew 
a1— b  is  a  perfedl  fquare. 


-aiiS 


The  values  of  x  and  y  are 

there  are  therefore  four  different  va-. 


r 


-  aJ  a2 — b 


lues  of  x-\-y. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  3 \f  2. 

In  this  cafe,  (72=3,  aJI—zaJz,  and  a1 — b= 9 — S=i ; 


r »  _l.  j  — 

hence,  x=z  aJ  TJ— —  Qz,  andjy: 
2 


-.aJ  - - =15  therefore, 


x-\-y—Aj  2-\- 1. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  7 — 2  \J  10. 

° — b—a.  and  x— 


■y-f  Here  7,  a/ b=z\/ 10, 


Vb 


•^5;  aUoy=-Q - -—aJz  ;  therefore,  x — y=yb  5- 

the  root  required. 

Ex.  3.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  4 aJ — 5 — 1. 
Here  a = — 1,  v/^=+V/ — 5>  a% — ^=8i,  and 


rT+9__3,  aif0j  y—J~-2Z—A/—b  i 

2  2 

root  required  is  2 -\-\f — 5. 


therefore,  the 


a — bV  zzex—y. 

y+<- 


- , - xc  3y34-  &c.  where  the  odd  terms  involve  the 

23 

fame  furd  that  x  does,  becaufe  c  is  an  odd  number,  and 
the  even  terms  the  fame  furd  that y  does;  and,  fince  no 

part  of  a  can  confdt  of  y,  or  its  parts,  a~xc-\-c.C  * 


xc  3y3-\-  &c.  therefore,  by  evolution,  a — b}L—x — y. 

The  fquare  root  of  a  binomial,  one  of  whofe  fadfors  is 
a  quadratic  furd,  and  the  other  rational,  may  fometimes 
be  expreifed  by  a  binomial,  one  or  both  of  whofe  fadtors 
are  quadratic  furds. 

Let  a-\-  aJ  b  be  the  given  binomial,  and  fuppofe 

''J a-\-\J~b—x-\-y,  where  *  and y  are  one  or  both  qua¬ 
dratic  furds, 

Then  V  a — \J  b—x—y 
By  multiplication,  \f  a 2 — b—x* — y2 
Alfo,  by  fquaring  both  fides  of  the  firft  equation, 
a  \/-b=:x2  -j-  2 xy  - \-y 2 


PART  II. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  EQUATIONS. 

ANY  equation,  involving  the  powers  of  one  unknown, 
quantity,  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  xn — •pxn~'-\-qxn '  *■ — • 
&c.  2=0;  where  the  whole  expreffion  is  made  equal  to 
nothing,  the  terms  are  arranged  according  to  the  dimen^ 
lions  of  the  unknown  quantity,  the  coefficient  of  the  high- 
eft  dimenfion  is  unity,  and  the  coefficients,  p,  q,  r,  See.  are 
affedfed  with  their  proper  figns. 

An  equation,  where  the  index  of  the  higheft  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  n,  is  faid  to  be  of  n  dimenfions ; 
and,  in  fpeaking  fimply  of  an  equation  of  n  dimenfions. 
We  understand  one  reduced  to  the  above  form,  unlefs  the 
contrary  be  expreffed. 

Any  quantity,  x11 — pxn  '-\-qx7:  2....-\-Px — Q,  may  be 

fuppofed  toarifefromthe  multiplication  of  x — a.x — b.x — c. 
&c.  continued  to  n  fadtors.  For,  by  adtually  multiplying 
the  fadtors  together,  we  obtain  a  quantity  of  n  dimen¬ 
fions,  fimilar  to  the  propofed  quantity,  xn — pxn  ‘-f* 
qxn — * —  See.  and,  if  a,  b,  c,  d,  Sec.  can  be  fo  affumed  that 
the  coefficients  of  the  correfponding  terms  in  the  tvvo'quan* 
tities  become  equal,  the  whole  expreffions  coincide.  And 
thefe  coefficients  may  be  made  equal,  becaufe  we  ffiall  have 
n  equations  to.  determine  the  n  quantities,  c,  b,  c,  d,  Sec. 
If  then  the  quantities,  a,  b,  c,  d.  Sec.  be  properly  affumed, 
the  equation  xn — pxl  '-\-qx'‘~~2 — &c.  22:0,  is  the  fame, 
with  ^ — a.x— b.x — c .  See.  — o. 

This  proof,  however,  though  ufually  given,  is  imper- 
fe61;  for,  if  the  n  equations  be  reduced  to  cue,  containing; 

only 
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o  ily  one  of  the  quantities,  a,  this  equation  is  a71 — pan  ' 
-\-qan  *■ —  &c.  =o,  which  exactly  coincides  with  the 
propofed  equation  ;  in  fuppofing,  therefore,  that  a  can  be 
found,  we  take  for  granted  the  propoiition  to  be  proved. 
The  fubjeifl  has  exercifed  the  (kill  of  the  moft  eminent 
algebraical  writers,  but  their  reafonings  upon  it  are  of 
too  a'oftrufe  a  nature  to  be  introduced  in  this  place.  The 
learner  mull,  at  prefent,  take  for  granted,  that  an  equa¬ 
tion  may  be  made  up  of  as  many  fimple  faftors  as  it  has 
dimenfions. 

The  quantities,  a,  b,  c,  d,  & c.  are  called  roots  of  the 
equation,  or  values  of  x,  b'ecaufe,  if  any  one  of  them  be 
fubftituted  for  a,  the  w'hole  expreflion  becomes  nothing, 
which  is  the  only  condition  propofed  by  the  equation. 

Every  equation  has  as  many  roots  as  it  has  dimenfions. 
If  a" — pxn  ' -\-qxn  2 —  Sec.  e=o,  or  a — a.x — b.x — c. 
Sec.  to  n  factors'  2=0;  there  are  n  quantities,  a ,  b ,  c,  Sec. 
each  of  which,  when  fubftituted  for  x,  makes  the  whole 
=:o ;  but  any  quantity  different  from  thefe,  as  r,  when 
fubftituted  for  x,  gives  the  product  e — a.  e—b.e — c.  Sec. 
which  does  not  varii'fh,  that  is,  e  will  not  anfwer  the  condi¬ 
tion  which  the  equation  requires. 

When  one  of  the  roots,  a,  is  obtained,  the  equation 

x — a.x — b.x — c.  Sec.  =0,  or  a" — pxn'  '-\-qxn  2  Sec. 

=o,  is  divifible  by  x — a,  without  a  remainder,  and  is  thus 

reducible  to  .v — b.x — c.  & c.  —o,  an  equation  one  dimen- 
iion  lower,  whole  roots  are  b,  c,  Sec. 

Ex.  One  root  of  the  equation y3-\-t~o,  is  — i,  and  the 
equation  may  be  deprefled  to  a  quadratic,  in  the  following 
manner : 

T+0/+i  (/— y-f  i 

-7' 

—f—y 

+y+ 1 

y+i 

-* 

Hence  the  other  two  roots  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 

o,  . 

If  two  roots  a  and  b  be  obtained,  the  equation  is  divi¬ 
fible  by  .*• — a.x — b\  and  thus  it  may  be  reduced  two  di¬ 
menfions  lower. 

Ex.  Two  roots  of  the  equation  a6 — 1=0,  are  +1  and 
— 1,  therefore  it  may  be  deprefled  to  a  biquadratic  by  di¬ 
viding  by  .v — 1 . x 1 ,  or  by  a2 — r. 

A6 - X* 


x°-\-  [ 


* 

Hence  the  equation  a^-I-a2-!- 1=2:0,  contains  the  other, 
four  roots  of  the  propofed  equation. 

Converfely,  if  the  equation  be  divifible  by  a — a,  with¬ 
out  a  remainder,  a  is  a  root ;  if  by  x — a.x — b,  a  and  b  are 
both  roots,  See.  Let  Q  be  the  quotient  ariling  from  the 
divifton,  then  the  equation  is  a — a.x — b.Q— o,  in  which, 
if  a  or  b  be  fubftituted  for  a,  the  whole  vanifhes. 

Cor.  i.  If  a,  b,  c,  Sec.  be  the  roots  of  an  equation,  that 

equation  is  a — a.x — b.x — c.  Sec.  =0.  Thus  the  equa¬ 
tion,  whofe  roots  are,  1,  2,  3,  4,  is  x — i.x — z.x — 3  x — 4 
■zx.0,  or  a* — ioa'3-j-35*2 — jox-f-aqmo.  The  equation 
w hofe  roots  are  1 ,  2,  and  —3,  is  .v — i.x — 2-. a-}-3=:o, or  x3 
— qxf-6— of 

Cor.  2.  If  the  laft  term  of  an  equation  vanifti,  it  is  of 
the  form  a” — pxn  :- \-qxn  * . P. x=o,  which  is  divi¬ 

fible  by  x,  or  x—o,  without  remainder,  therefore  0  is  one 
3 


of  its  roots;  if  the  two  laft  terms  vanifli,  it  is  divifible  by 

w2  'without  remainder,  or  by  a — o.x — 0,  that  is,  two  of 
its  roots  are  0,  See. 

The  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  of  an  equation,  is 
the  fum  of  the  roots  with  their  figns  changed;  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  the  third  term,  is  the  fun;  of  the  products  of  eve¬ 
ry  two  roots,  with  their  figns  changed;  the  coefficient  of 
the  fourth  term,  the  fum  of  the  products  of  every  three 
roots,  with  their  figns  changed,  &c.  and  the  laft  term  is 
the  product  of  all  the  roots,  with  their  figns  changed. 

Cor.  If  the  roots  be  all  politive,  thelignscf  the  terms 
will  be  alternately  -f  ar>d  — For  the  product  of  an  odd 
number  of  negative  quantities  is  negative,  and  of  an  even 
number,  pofitive.  But,  if  the  roots  be  all  negative,  the 
ligns  of  all  the  terms  will  be  pofitive,  becaufe  the  equation 
arifes  from  the  multiplication  of  the  politive  quantities, 
a*— •  A" b. Sec. 

The  roots,  a,  b ,  e,  Sec.  of  an  equation  are  impojfible , 
when,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  they  involve  the  fquare 
root  of  a  negative  quantity. 

Impoftible  roots  enter  equations  by  pairs.  If  a-\- f  —  b2 
be  a  root  of  the  equation  a" — px11  Sec.  =0,  a — • 

3/  —b2  is  alfo  a  root. 

For  .v  in  the  equation,  fubftitute  a — i2,  and  the  re  - 
fult  will  conlift  of  two  parts,  poflible  quantities,  which  in¬ 
volve  the  powers  of  a  and  the  even  powers  of  3/ — b2, 
and  impoflible  quantities  which-involve  the  odd  powers  of 

y  —  b2  ;  call  the  fum  of  the  poflible  quantities  A,  and  of 
the  impoflible  quantities  B,  then  AfB  is  the  whole  re- 
fult.  Let  now,  a — 3/ — ~b~,  be  fubftituted  for  a,  and  the 
poflible  part  of  the  refult  will  be  the  fame  as  before,  and 
the  impoflible  part  which  arifes  from  the  odd  powers  of 
• — 3/ — b2 ,  will  only  differ  from  the  former  impoflible  part 
by  its  ftgn  ;  therefore  the  refult  is  A — B  ;  and  fince  by  the 
fuppofition  3/ — b 2  is  a  root  of  the  equation,  A-\-B— o, 
in  which,  as  no  part  of  A  can  be  delfroyedby  B,  A~o  and 
B—  o,  therefore  A — B— o;  that  is,  the  refult,  arifing  from 
the  fubftitution  of  a — 3/ — b2  for  a,  isnothin'g,  or  a — 3/ — b 3 
is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

Cor.  i.  Hence  it  follows  that  an  equation  of  an  odd 
number  of  dimenfions  muft  have,  at  leaft,  one  poflible 
root,  unlefs  fome  of  the  coefficients  are  impoflible;  in 
which  cafe  the  equation  may  have  an  odd  number  of  im¬ 
poflible  roots. 

Cor.  2.  By  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  it  appears, 
that,  when  the  coefficients  are  rational,  lin’d  roots  of  the 
form  -±.fb,  or  aA~\J b,  enter  equations  by  pairs. 

On  the.  Transformation  of  Equations. 

If  the  figns  of  all  the  terms  in  an  equation  be  changed, 
its  roots  are  not  altered.  Let  a — a.x — b.x — c.  Sec.  =20  ; 
then  — a — a.x — b.x — c.— o,  when  x~a,  b,  c,  See. 

If  the  figns  of  the  alternate  terms,  beginning  with  the 
fecond,  be  changed,  the  figns  of  ail  the  roots  are  changed. 
Let  xn — pxn  1 — qxn  2-f-  Sec.  ~o,  be  an  equation  whofe 
roots  are  a,  b,  — c,  &c.  for  a  fubftitute — y,  and,  when  n  is 
an  even  number,  y"-\-pyn  1 ~—qyn ’  2 —  Sec.  =0;  but 
when  n  is  an  odd  number,  — -y  — pyn  lJr<jyn  2-r  &c- 
=0  ;  or,  changing  all  the  figns,  ynjcpyn  ■' — qyn  2 — ■  Sec. 
— o,  as  before;  and  fince  X—~ -y,  ox  y— — x,  the  values  of 
y  are,  • — a ,  — b,  -|-c,  &c. 

Ex.  Let  it  be  required  to  change  the  figns  of  the  roots 
of  the  equation,  a3 — qx-^rzxeo.  This  equation  with  all  its  ■ 
terms  isA3-j-o — qxfr—o,  and,  changing  the  figns  of  the 
alternate  terms,  we  have  x3 — o — qx — -r-xzio,  or  a3 — q.y — r 
=0,  an  equation  whofe  roots  differ  from  the  roots  of  the 
former  only  in  their  figns. 

To  transform  an  equation  into  one  whofe  roots  are  great-  . 
er  or  lefs  than  the  correfponding  roots  of  the  original 
equation  by  any  given  quantity.  Let  the  roots  of  the 

equation 
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equation  xB—px2  f-qx — r—o,  be  a,  b,  c ;  to  transform  it  in¬ 
to  one  whofe  roots  are  a-fe,  b\e,  c-{-e. 

Affume  x4“e— />  or  x—y—e;  then 

X3—y3 - yy2  g-j/jj/ - e3  ^ 

— pxz  —  —py2  +2 pey—pe2  \  __0i 

-\-qx  =  +  qy — qe  f 

— r  — r  j 


In  this  laft  equation,  fince/rrx-fe,  the  values  of  y  are 
c-J-c,  c-\-e. 

If  /-f-e  be  fubftituted  for  x,  the  values  of  y  in  the  re¬ 
flating  equation  will  be  a — e,  b — e,  c — e. 

In  general,  let  the  roots  of  the  equation  at” — pxn  '4~ 
qxn  2 —  &c.  —o,  be  a,  b,  c,  Sec.  Affume  y—x~ f,  or 
x=zy-\-e,  and,  by  fubftitution, 


— px>’— 1  2= 

+q*n~2  - 

&C.  =Z 


4-  neyn~^i  -)-  n. - e2yn  2 

—  pyn  1  —  n — i  . pcyn  2 

+  qyn~~ 2 

Sec. 


. 4-  nen  iy  4-  <" 

.  .  .  — n — 1  .  pen  2y  • —  pen  1 
.  .  .  4 -n — 2  .  qe n  3y  4"  2 


and,  fine cy—x — e,  the  values  of  y  are  a — e,  b — e,  c — e, 
&c. 

We  may  obferve,  that  the  laft  term  of  the  transformed 
equation,  en — pev  '4 -qen  2 — &c.  is  the  original  quanti¬ 
ty,  with  £  in  the  place  of  x;  the  coefficient  of  the  lad  term 
but  one  is  obtained  by  multiplying  every  term  of  en — 
pen  ‘4 -qen  * — &c.  by  the  index  of  c  in  that  term,  and 
diminifliing  the  index  by  unity  ;  the  coefficient  of  the  lafi: 

,  it — 1  _ n — 2  „ ,  .  - n — 3 

term  but  two,  n. - en  ■ — n — 1. - pen  J4 ~n — - ■ 

2  2  2 

qe11  *  Sec.  is  obtained  in  the  fame  manner  from  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  the  laft  term  but  one,  and  dividing  every  term  by 
2,  &c. 

One  life  of  this  transformation  is,  to  take  away  any 
term  out  of  an  equation.  Thus,  to  transform  an  equa¬ 
tion  into  one  which  ftiall  want  the  fecond  term,  e  mu  ft  be 

P 

fo  affirmed  that  ne — p— o,  or  e—-,  (where  p  is  the  coeffi- 

TL 

cient  of  the  fecond  term  with  its  fign  changed,  and  n  the 
index  of  the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown  quantity;) 
and,  if  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  can  be  found, 
the  roots  of  the  original  equation  may  alfo  be  found  ;  be- 

P 

caufe,  xr=v4"  "• 

n 

Ex.  To  transform  the  equation  x3 — <)x2~\~q x-f- 12=20  in¬ 
to  one  which  ffiall  want  the  fecond  term. 

A  flume  then 

Xs— /4-9jv24-2774-2'5 
— 9*2  =  — 9/2  —54/— 81  I  q 

4-7X  —  4-  774-21  r—  * 

4-12  —  +12.J 

That  is,  y 3 — 20/ — 21=0;  and,  if  the  values  of  /  be  a,  b, 
c,  the  values  of  xare  <z-{"3>  ^4"3>  andc4*3> 

To  transform  an  equation  into  one  whofe  roots  are  the 
reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation.  Let  the 
roots  of  the  equation,  xn — pxn  ‘4 -qxn  2  .  .  — Px-\-Q 

— o,  be  a,  b,  c,  Sec.  to  transform  it  into  one  whofe  roots  are 


Affirme  y=~, '  or  x— -4  then,  by  fubftitution,  - 

x  y  yn 

L  _  p 

4-yF=7 - —  —+Q=o,  or  multiplying  by  /”, 

1 — py+qy2  •  •  •  — Pyn  ‘fQy’1—^  that  is,  Qy" — Pyn  1 

....  4 ’qy2 — py+1—O ;  and  fince  /=-,  the  values  of/ 

111. 
sre,  — ,  -r,  — ,  Sec. 
a  b  c 


Cor.  i.  If  any  term  in  the  given  equation  be  wanting, 
the  correfponding  term  will  be  wanting  in  the  transformed 
.equation  ;  thus,  if  the  original  equation  want  the  fecond 
term,  the  transformed  equation  will  want  the  laft  term  but 
one,  Sec.  becaufe  the  coefficients  in  the  transformed  equa¬ 
tion  are  the  coefficients  in  the  original  equation  in  an  in¬ 
verted  order. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  coefficients  of  the  terms,  taken  from 
the  beginning  of  an  equation,  be  the  fame  with  the  coeffi- 

Voi,.  I.  No.  19. 


cients  of  the  correfponding  terms,  taken  from  the  end, 
with  the  fame  figns,  the  transformed  equation  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  original,  and  their  roots  will  therefore  be  the 
fame.  Let  a,  b,  c,  be  roots  of  the  equation  xn — pxn  “-f- 
qxn  2 . -f?x2 — px 4-1=20;  the  transformed  equa¬ 
tion  will  be/” — pyn  '-\-qyn~2 . ~\~qy 2 — py-fi  —  o, 

and,  a,  b,  c,  muft  alfo  be  roots  of  this  equation,  but  the 
roots  of  this  equation  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  of 

the  original  equation ;  therefore,  -,  -,  are  alfo  roots 

a  b  c 

of  the  original  equation. 

Ex.  The  roots  of  the  equations,  x4 — px3-\-qx 2 — pxf-x 

—  o;  *44-fAr*4-i=o;  and  x4-J-i— o,  are  of  the  form  a,  bt 

1  1 

a '  b 

Cor.  3.  If  the  equation  be  of  an  odd  number  of  di- 
menfions,  or  if  the  middle  term  of  an  equation  of  an  even 
number  of  dimenfions  be  wanting,  the  fame  thing  will 
hold  when  the  figns  of  the  correfponding  terms,  taken 
from  the  beginning  and  end,  are  different. 

Ex.  The  roots  of  the  equation  x3 — px2-\-px — 1=0,  are 
I 

of  the  form  1,  a,  For,  in  this  cafe,  if  the  figns  of  all 
a 

the  terms  of  the  transformed  equation  be  changed,  it  will 
coincide  with  the  original  equation;  and,  by  changing  the 
figns  of  all  the  terms,  we  do  not  alter  the  roots. 

The  equations  deferibed  in  the  two  laft  corollaries  are 
called  recurring  equations. 

Cor.  4.  One  root  of  a  recurring  equation  of  an  odd 
number  of  dimenfions,  willbe-j-ij  or  — 1,  according  as 
the  fign  of  the  laft  term  is  ■ —  or  4- ;  and  the  reft  will  be  of 

the  form  a,  -,  b,  Sec.  For,  if  4-1  in  the  former 
a  o 

cafe,  and  — 1  in  the  latter,  be  fubftituted  for  the  unknown 
quantity,  the  whole  vanifhes  j  and,  if  c,  b,  c,  Sec.  be  roots 
_  ,  111  ,  _ 

of  the  equation,  -,  -,  -,  are  alio  roots. 
a  b  c 

To  transform  an  equation  into  one  whofe  roots  are  the 
fquares  of  the  rdots  of  the  given  equation.  Let  xn — 
pxn  ‘4 -qx11  2 — rxn  3-\-sxu  * — &c.  =20;  by  tranfpo- 
fition,  xn-\-qxn  24-^n  4 4"  &c-  ~pxn  '-fox”  3-[-  &c. 

and,  by  fquaring  both  fides,  x2"4-2 qxzn  24-^2-f-2.(. 
x2n  ■*4-  Sec.  —p2x2U  2 4- 2 prx2n  ‘4-  Sec.  and  again, 

by  tranfpofition,  x2n — p2 — 2 q.x2’1  24~‘?2 — 2.pr-\-zs,  x2n~* 

—  &c.  22:0;  alTume  y—xs,  then/” — p2 — 2  q.yn  ‘4. 

q2 — 2pr-\-2s.yn  2 —  &c.  =0,  in  which  equation  the  va¬ 

lues  of  /  are  the  fquares  of  the  values  of  x. 

Cor.  If  the  roots  of  the  original  equation  be  a,  b,  c, 
8ec.  then  p2 — 2y=a24-^|24"<:24'  q2  -2pr-\-2s~a2b2 

4-<22r24-£2<-24-  Sec. 

1'hofe  who  wifti  to  fee  other  transformations,  may  con- 
fult  Dr.  Waring’s  Meditationes  Algebraicie. 

On  the  Limits  of  the  Roots  of  Equations. 

If  a,  b,  c, — d,  &c.  be  the  roots  of  an  equation  taken  in 
order,  that  is,  a  greater  than  b,  b  greater  than  c,  Arc.  the 

equation  is  x—  a. x — b.x — c.x-\-d}  Sec.  ~o;  and,  if  a 
3  G  quantity 
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quantity  greater  than  a  be  fubftituted  for  *,  as  every  faflor 
is,  on. this  fuppofition,  pofitive,  tire  refult  will  be  pofitive ; 
if  a  quantity  lefs  than  a,  but  greater  than  b,  be  fubftitu- 
tcd,  the  refult  will  be  negative,  becaufe  one  fadtor  will 
be  negative  and  the  reft  pofitive.  If  a  quantity  between 
b  and  c  be  fubftituted,  the  refult  will  again  be  pofitive,  be- 
caule  two  fadtors  are  negative  and  the  reft  pofitive,  and  fo 
on.  Thus,  quantities  which  are  limits  to  tire  roots  of  an 
equation,  it  fubftituted  for  the  unknown  quantity,  give 
relults  alternately  pofitive  and  negative. 

Converfely,  if  two  magnitudes,  when  fubftituted  for 
the  unknown  quantity,  give  refults  affedted  with  different 
figns,  an  odd  number  of  roots  nruft  lie  between  them;  and 
it  a  feries  of  quantities  can  be  found,  which  give  as  many 
refults,  alternately  pofitive  and  negative,  as  the  equation 
has  dimenlionSj  thel'e  muff  be  limits' to  the  roots  of  the 
equation;  becaufe  an  odd  number  of  roots  lies  between 
each  two  (ucceeding  terms  of  the  feries,  and  there  are  as 
many  terras  as  the  equation  has  dimenfions;  therefore  this 
odd  number  cannot  exceed  one. 

If  the  refults  arifing  from  the  fubftitution  of  two  mag¬ 
nitudes- for  the  unknown  quantity,  be  both  pofitive  or 
both  negative,  either  no  root  of  the  equation,  or  an  even 
number  of  roots;  lies  between  them. 

Cor.  If  m,  and  every  quantity  greater  than  m,  when 
fubftituted  for  the  unknown  quantity,  give  pofitive  refults, 
m  is  greater  than  the  greateft  root  of  the'  equation. 

To  find  a  limit  greater  than  the  greateft  root  of  an  equa¬ 
tion.  Let  the  roots  of  the  equation  be  a,  b,  c,  Sec.  tranf- 
form  it  into  one  whofe  roots  are  a — e,  b — e,  c — e,  See.  and 
if,  by  trial,  fuch  a  value  of  e  be  found,  that  every  term  of 
the  transformed  equation  is  pofitive,  all  its  roots  are  ne¬ 
gative,  and  confequently  e  is  greater  than  the  greateft  root 
of  the  propofed  equation. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  a  number  greater  than  the  greateft  root 
of  the  equation*3 — 5*'4-7-v — xr=o. 

Aflame  xx=y- j-e,  and  we  have 

y2+39,'+3e2y+  £'3] 

—  sf—  ioey—  s?  1 

+  V+le  j 

In  which  equation,  if  3  be  fubftituted  fore,  each  of  the 
quantities,  e3 — 5^+7^ — r,  3? — 5,  is  pofitive, 

or  all  the  values  of  y  are  negative  ;  therefore,  3  is  greater 
than  the  greateft  value  of  *. 

Ex  -  Tm  nntr  rnliip  #»nn o f-i rm  tViic  form  vL 


=0,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  the  fame  figns  with  the 
former;  and  therefore  the  original  equation  will  have  one 
more  change  of  figns,  or  one  mdre  continuation  of  the 
fame  fign,  than  the  limiting  equation,  according  as  the 
figns  of  P  and  Q  are  different,  or  the  fame. 

Suppofe  a,  y,  Sec.  to  be  the  roots  of  the  limiting 
equation;  a,b,c,±d,  the  roots  of  the  original  equation ; 
then  P~- — a x — |3 X  — 7 X  &C.  and  Q~—  ax- f>X—  fX 
rpr/x  Sec.  which  rectangles  will  have  the  fame  fign  when 
the  multiplier  d  is  pofitive,  or  the  root  ( — d)  negative, 
and  different  figns  when  that  root  is  pofitive.  It  appears 
then,  that  if  the  original  equation  have  one  more  change 
of  figns  than  the  limiting  equation,  it  has' one  more  pofi¬ 
tive-  root,  and,  if  it  have  one  more  continuation  of  the 
fame  fign,  it  has  one  more  negative  root ;  therefore,  if  the 
equation  Axn  1 — Sec.  —o  have  as  many  changes 
of  figns  as  it  has  pofitive  roots,  and  as  many  continuations 
of  the  fame  fign  as  it  has  negative  roots,  the  fame  rule 
will  be  true  in  the  next  fuperior  equation  .xn — -fix’1  ‘4- 
qxn  2~ -  Sec.  — o.  Now',  in  every  fimple  equation,  * — a 
~ o ,  or  *4-0=0,  the  rule  is  true,  therefore  it  is  true  in 
every  quadratic  x'‘±px±q=.o\  and  if  it  be  true  in  every 
quadratic,  it  is  true  in  every  cubic,  and  fo  on;  that  is,  the 
rule  is  true  in  all  cafes. 

In  the  demonllration,  each  root,  ±d,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a  diftinCt  pollible  quantity.  Hence,  when  all  the  roots  are 
poftible,  the  number  of  pofitive  rootsis exadtly  known. 

When  any  coefficient  vanifhes,  it  may  be  confidered 
either  as  pofitive  or  negative,  becaufe  the  value  of  the 
whole  expreffion  is  the  fame  on  either  fuppofition. 

Ex.  1.  The  equation  a-1  4-*’ — 14*4-8=10,  has  two  pofi¬ 
tive  and  one  negative  root ;  becaufe  the  figns  are 
— ,  in  which  there  are  two  changes,  one  from  -j-  to 

— ,  and  the  other  from  —  to  -f-,  and  one  continuation  of 
the  fign  -f-. 

Ex.  2.  If  the  roots  of  the  equation  *3 — qx-\~r— o  be 
pofiible,  two  of  them  are  pofitive  and  the  third  negative ; 
for  there  are  two  changes  of  figns  in  the  equation  *3;±o — > 
?-v+  r—o,  and  one  continuation  of  the  fame  fign. 

To  find  between  which  1  of  the  roots  of  a  propofed 
equation,  any  given  number  lies.  Let  the  roots  of  the 
propofed  equation  be  diminifhed  by  the  given  number, 
and  the  number  of  negative  roots  in  the  transformed  equa¬ 
tion  will  fhew  its  place  among  the  roots  of  the  original 
equation. 


In  any  cubic  equation  of  this  form, 

=0,  f  q  is  greater  than  the  greateft  root. 

By  transforming  the  equation,  as  before, 
/-r3f/+3Q'+ 

“  v- 


>■+ 

y — ae  V=:0. 

+  '  J 


and,  fubftituting  \/q  for  e,  jy34~3t/ t}y1Jriqy-br—°i  eve* 
ry  term  of  which  is  pofitive;  therefore,  q  is  greater 
than  the  greateft  value  of  *. 

If  the  equation  have  both  pofitive  and  negative 
roots,  and  — -d  be  the  lead  root ;  when  d  is  greater  than 


the  greateft  root,  it  ie  greater  than  3/ 


Ex.  To  find  between  which  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 
*3—  9*“4-23* — .15—0,  the  number  2  lies. 

A  flume  *=)’-f  2,  then, 

y',-\-6y‘-\-i2y-\-  8"j 

—9/— 3fy~ 36  l  __0 
4-23.y+46  j  5 

—  15  J 

or yJ — iyz — -yf^—o.  which  has  one  negative  root;  and 
the  roots  of  the  propofed  equation  are  all  pofitive;  there¬ 
fore  two  of  them  are  greater,  and  one  lefs,  than  2. 

In  general,  the  iaft  term  and  the  coefficients  of  the  other 
terms  of  the  transformed  equation  are  found  by  fubftitu- 
ting  the  number,  by  which  the  roots  are  to  be  diminifhed, 
for  *,  in  the  quantities, 


\f^7q 


or 


q2-~-2pr-\~2s 


-pxn 


‘4 -qxr  2 — &c. 
— i.px11  2  4 -n — 2 


qx‘ 


~pxn  3  4 -n- 


Sec. 
—  n — 


-qx 


—  Sec. 


The  original  equation  has  as  many  pofitive  roots,  and  as 
many  negative,  as  the  limiting  equation,  and  one  more, 
which  will  be  pofitive  or  negative  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  equation. 

Every  equation  whofe  roots  are  pofiible,  has  as  rrf’any 
changes  of  figns  from  4-  t0  — >  and  from  —  to  4*>  as 
has  pofitive  roots;  and  as  many  continuations  of  the  fame 
fign,  from  4-  to’  -{-,  and  from  —  to  — ,  as  it  has  negative 
roots. .  Let  xn — pxn  1 ....  drSx®  ±:Px^zQ—o,  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  limits  is  nxn  1  .pxn~~t  . . .  ±:2.Sx±:P 


And  by  fubftituting,  fucceffively,  different  numbers  for 
*,  the  limits  of  the  roots  of  the  propofed  equation  may 
be  found. 

On  the  DepreJJton  and  Solution  of  Equations. 

If  an  equation  contain  equal  roots,  thefemay  be  found, 
and  the.  equation  reduced  as  many  dimenfions  lower  as 
there  are  equal  roots.  Let  the  roots  of  the  equation  . 
pxrL~'-\-qxn  2-—  Sec.  ~o>  be  a,b,  c ,  d,  Sec.  then, 

nxr ’■  *. 
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_ _  If  &c- 

vxr  '■ — n — s.pxn~*-f  l J  4*A‘ — a-x — b.x- — d.  8c c. 

n — i.qxn  3 —  8c  c.  f  |  fx — a. x — c.x — d.  See. 

J  L-J-.v — b.x — c.x — d.  &c. 

Suppofe  then 

"1  j  x — a.x — a.x — c.  See. 

—  i  ,pxn~*-f  +y — a-x — a-x — d.  See. 


11 X" 
U'—2 


.qxn  3 —  &C.  I  j  -f-Y — a-x — c.y- 

mJ  Li  —l »%"  ~'~C  •  X~~ 


-d.  &C. 

__p.,v — a.x — c.x — d.  8cc. 
the  whole  of  which  is  divifible  by  a- — a  without  remain¬ 
der,  that  is,  a  is  a  root  of  the  equation  nxn  1 — n — i. 
pxK  2 n — 2.qxn  3 — See.  =o. 

If  three  roots,  a,  b,c,  be  equal,  y — a.x — a.  will  be 
found  in  every  product;  therefore  the  equation  is  divifible 
by  x—a.x—a.  without  remainder,  or  two  of  its  roots  are 
a,  a.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  original  equation  have 
n  equal  roots,  the  equation  nxn  ' — n — i.pxn  2-fn — 2. 
qx”  3 — &c.  =0,  has  m — 1  of  thofe  roots.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  when  there  are  m  equal  roots,  the  two  equa¬ 
tions  have  a  common  meafure  of  the' form  x— o)w  ‘and 
in  roots  of  the  original  equation  known.  Divide  this 
-equation  by  .v— rT|m,  and  the  refulting  equation,  of  n — m 
dimenfions,  contains  the  other  roots. 

Ex.  Let  the  equation  y3 — px*-fqx — r— o,  have  two 
equal  roots;  then  3Y2 — 2px-fq—o  has  one  of  them,  and 
the  two  equations  have  a  common  meafure  which  is  a  Am¬ 
ple  equation  ;  alio  the  quantities  3Y3 — T,px*-fT,qx — 3/-,  and 
3Y2 — 2pxfq,  have  the  fame  common  meafure,  which  is 
thus  found. 


3  .v  2— -2/Y  -J-  j)  3  y3—  3/w  2  3  qx — 3  r  (  Y  - 
3.V3 — zpx2  -j-  qx 


• — •  px2fiqx- 

—  Px2+-t - 


>r 

pq 


6  q — 2  p~  <)r — pq 


Hence 


6q—zp*  V—pq 


,  .  6q —  2p* 

-px2-fqx — r=;o;  that  is,  — - x- 

 9r — Pq 


is  a  divifor  of  the  equation  y3 
9  r—Pq 


By  changing  the  figns  of  the  alternate  terms  we  obtain  the 
equation  y4 — jy3 — qx*-fz.qx — 18=20,  which  lias  two  roots 
of  the  form  +*>  — «  ;  their  common  quadratic  divifor  is 
y* — 9=20,  hence  Y=nt3-  To  obtain  the  other  roots,  di¬ 
vide  y4-E3y3 — 7Y2 — 27Y — 18=0,  by  y2 — 92=0, and  the  roots 
of  the  refulting  equation,  x*-f 3 v 2 2=0,  are  the  roots 
fought. 

By  this  method  furd  roots,  of  the  form  def  a,  maybe 
conftantly  difeovered;  becaufe  they  are  always  of  this 
form  wdien  the  coefficients  are  rational. 

Solution  of  Recurring  Equations. 

The  roots  of  a  recurring  equation,  of  an  even  number 
of  dimenfions,  exceeding  a  quadratic,  may  be  found  by 
the  folution  of  an  equation  of  half  the  number  of  dimen¬ 
fions.  Let  y” — pxn  1 . — ^Y-J-i2=o;  its  roots  are 

of  the  form  a,  -,  b,  8cc.  or  it  may  be  conceived  to  be 
a  0 

made  up  of  quadratic  factors,  x — a.x — -,  x — b.x—  y 

a  b 


See.  i.  e.  if  viz 


za-\ — ,  n — b- j— -r, 
a  b 


See.  of  the  quadratic 


faftors,  y’ — mx-fi,  y2 — iiY-j-r,  &c.  Then,  by  multi¬ 
plying  thefe  together,  and  equating  the  coefficients  with 
thofe  of  the  propofed  equation,  the  values  of  m,  n,  Sect 
may  be  found.  Moreover,  (ince  m  is  only  of  one  dimen- 
iion,  where  y  is  of  two,  the  equation  for  determining  the 
value  of  m  will  rife  only  to  half  as  many  dimenfions  as.,v 
rifes  to  in  the  original  equation. 

If  the  recurring  equation  be  of  an  odd  number  of  di¬ 
menfions,  4-1,  or — 1,  is  a  root ;  and  the  equation  may 
therefore  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  fame  kind,  of  an  even 
number  of  dimenfions,  by  divifion. 

Ex.  Let  Y3 — 12=0.  Unity  is  one  root  of  this  equation, 
and,  by  dividing  y3 — 1  by  y — 1,  the  equation  x* 
— J —  A-  — | —  1  =20  is  obtained,  which  contains  the  other  two, 

— i  +  t/— 3  ,  —  1— </—  3 


and  y  or  Y2 


and 

Y  — J—  Y  “j—  I  2 

y2-|— .v-f-  -2 
4 

,  1 

Y  -| - 222  ± 

2 

-i±V — 3 


=  0 
I 

~4 

v~ 


— 8 
4- 


that  is,  the  three  roots  of  the  equation 


bq — 2 p 

Thus  two  roots  of  the  equation  are  difeovered;  and, 
fince  r  is  the  produdt  of  all  the  roots,  r  divided  by 
or — pq  \2 

- - -  I  is  the  third  root. 

6q—2p\ 

Let  the  propofed  equation  be  y3 — 4Y2-{-jY — 22=0. 

:i.  If  then  the 


y3 — 1=0,  or  the  three  cube  roots  of  1,  are  1, 


-i-i-y— 3 


and 


-i  —  f— 3 


In  the  fame  manner  the  roots  of  the  equation  .v’-j-f— ® 


are  found  to  be  — 1, 


Here  p—x,  q— 2?,  7-2=2;  and  - - — 

.  6q—2p‘ 

equation  have  two  equal  roots,  each  of  them  is  j,  and  the 
third  root  is  2. 

But  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  though  1  be  a  root  of  the 
propofed  equation,  it  has  not  another  root  alfo  1,  unlefs 
1  be  a  root  of  the  deprelfed  equation  3  Y2  — SY-f52=0. 

If  two  roots  of  an  equation  be  of  the  form  -fa ,  a, 

differing  only  in  their  figns,  they  may  be  found,  and  the 
equation  deprelfed.  Change  the  figns  of  the  roots,  and 
the  refulting  equation  has  two  roots  -fa,  — a\  thus  we 
have  two  equations  with  a  common  meafure,  y2 — a2, 
which  may  be  found,  and  the  equation  deprelfed,  as  in  the 
preceding  cafe. 

Ex.  Required  the  roots  of  the  equation  Y-'-f^Y3 _ qx* 

— 18=0,  two  of  which  are  of  the  form  4 -a,  —a. 


Solution  of  a  Cubic  Equation  by  Cardan's  Rule. 

Let  the  equation  be  reduced  to  the  form  y3 — qx-fr=zo} 
where  q  and  r  may  be  pofitive  or  negative.  Alfume  y= 
a-fb,  then  the  equation  becomes  a -fb)  3 — qY.a-fb  -fr=o, 
or  a3-fb2-fT,abyta-fb — (7X 7-22=0 ;  and,  fince  we 
have  two  unknown  quantities,  a  and  b ,  and  have  made  on¬ 
ly  one  fuppofition  refpedting  them,  viz.  that  a-fb—x,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  make  another;  let  %ab — q 2220,  then  the 
equation  becomes  a3-fb3-fr=o  ;  alio,  fince  3 ab — q- 2.0,  b=z 

q  #  q 3 

— ,  and,  by  fubftitution,  a3  A - 

3#  27  aJ 

£- 

2f 


+r2=o,  or  a*-fra3-f 


o,  an  equation  of  a  quadratic  form : 


and,  by  com¬ 
pleting 


3°° 
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pleting  the  fquare,  c6-f  ras4-  —— - - — ,  anda34--  = 

4  4  27  2 


— — »  therefore,  «3=—  -±V  - — ,  and  a~ 

4  27  2  4  27 


/-t ±v £ 


27 


Alfo,  fince  a3-|-i3-}-r=o,  b3— 


r  ,r^~7  „nA  _^V/^ZZZ; 


.-ipt/ - — ,  and  £2 

2  4  2 1 


J'l - 2_;  there - 

2  4  27 


fore 


*  =  a-\-b  ~  3-J  — 


1Jr--q=y'li-£ 

2  *4  27 


<r_ 

4  27 


+ 


We  may  obferve  that  when  the  fign  of  y'  — — 

4  27 

in  one  part  of  the  expreflion  is  pofitive,  it  is  negative 
.  3  /  t  fr* 

in  the  other,  that  is  x  =  v  --+v  -- ’Y-+ 


27 


W— '-v  — 


4  27' 


Since  b~~,  the  value  of  ar  is  alfo 
3a 


•4  -  W4 


a  2 


27 


4- 


i’j-;±v'zn 


■a  5  and  the  values  of  the  cube  root  of  P  are  b, 


-l±±zlb> 


-1— V'-— 3 


V“ 


"t  +V — 3  2 


2 

— ■>— t/- 


■0+  ■ 


2 

-I— V— 3; 


In  the  operation  we  affume  3 ab~q,  that  is,  the  produft 
of  the  correfponding  values  of  a  and  b  is  fuppofed  to  be 
poffible.  This  confideration  excludes  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  and  ninth,  values  of  a-\-b,  or  x; 
therefore,  the  three  roots  of  the  equation  are  a-\-b , 

— 1— sj—  3 


"t-hV — 3  ,  — 1 — V~ 

- aA - 


2 

-I+V: 


and 


-  £L 


4. 


Cor.  3.  This  folution  only  extends  to  thofe  cafes  in 
which  the  cubic  has  two  impoiTible  roots.  For  it  the 
roots  be  m — 372  and  — 2 m,  then  • — q ,  (the 

fum  of  the  produfts  of  every  two  with  their  figns  chan¬ 
ged,)  2= — 3 ml — 3 n,  and  --=.rP-\-n  ;  alfo  r,  the  product  of 
3 

all  the  roots  with  their  figns  changed,  2=2 m3 — 6 mn,  and 
r 

imn.  And,  by  involution, 


W 

2 


27 

Hence 

4  27 


rw6— 


x 

4  27 

Ex.  Let  *3-}-6.v — 202=0-,  here  q=. — 6,  r= — 20,  a- =2 

3V/  io4\/io8-4-3'^io — y/ 108=22.73 — .73=22. 

Cor.  1.  Having  obtained  one  value  of  „r,  the  equation 
may  be  deprelfed  to  a  quadratic,  and  the  other  roots  found. 

Cor.  2.  The  poffible  values  of  a  and  b  being  difco- 
vered,  the  other  roots  are  kno^n  without  the  folution  of 
a  quadratic. 

The  values  of  the  cube  roots  of  a3  are  a ,  — — — -a, 


Hence  it  appears  that  there  are  nine  values  of  a-\-b, 
three  only  of  which  can  anfwer  the  conditions  of  the 
equation,  the  others  having  been  introduced  by  involution. 
Thefe  values  are, 

1.  a-\-b 

*.  „+=LtlS4 

2 

3.  «+— 

2 

— *4V — 3  ,  , 

4^  ■  — * — ciAfb 

2 

=HV=3«+=t+Vrii 

2  2 

2  2 


-9m«4-6»2V — ?r=2 

— nXyP — and  - ~  —  yJ — n  X  30* 2 — n, 

4  27 

a  quantity  manifefily  impoiTible,  unlefs  n  is  negative  ;  that 
is,  unlefs  two  roots  of  the  propofed  cubic  are  impoiTible. 

Solution  of  a  Biquadratic  by  Des  Cartes’s  Method. 

Any  biquadratic  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  x^-^-qx* 
-J-ra.--)-52=o,  by  taking  away  the  fecond  term.  Suppofe 
this  to  be  made  up  of  the  two  quadratics,  x*-\-ex-\f—  o, 
and  .v2 — exAfg— o,  where  -{-£  and — rare  made  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  the  fecond  terms,  becaufe  the  fecond  term  of 
the  biquadratic  is  wanting,  that  is,  the  fum  of  the  roots 
is  o.  By  multiplying  thefe  quadratics  together,  we  have 

— £2-*2  -\-cg — efx-\~fg—°>  which  equation  is 
made  to  coincide  with  the  former  by  equating  their  coeffi¬ 
cients,  or  making  g-\f—e2=q,  eg—ef—r ,  andy%=j; 

T 

hence  g^f^zq-^e2 ,  alfo  and,  by  taking  the  fum 

T 

and  difference  of  thefe  equations,  lg—q-fc2^- ,  and  2 f 

6 

T  r2  ~ 

+  5  therefore  fg~q2  -\-2qe2  -}-£4 — —=245,  and 

multiplying  by  e2 ,  and  arrangi ng  the  terms  according  to  the 
dimenfionsof  e,  e6-\-aqe‘l-\.q^ — 4 sxr2 — r22=o;  or,  making 
y~e2,  y3-\-2Ciy2 -\-q2 — 4S.7— r2~o. 

By  the  folution  of  this  cubic,  a  value  of  y,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  y'j,  or  e,  is  obtained ;  alfo  f  and  g ,  which  are 


refpeftively  equal  to 


2 _ 


and 


q+e2  +  - 


f,areknown : 


2  2 

the  biquadratic  is  thus  refolved  into  two  quadratics,  whofe 
roots  may  be  found.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  whichever 
value  of  y  is  ufed,  the  fame  values  of  x  are  obtained. 

This  folution  can  only  be  applied  to'thofe  cafes,  in 
which  two  roots  of  the  biquadratic  are  poffible,  and  two 
impoiTible.  Let  the  roots  be  a,  b,  c, — <z-p^-pc;  then,  fince  e, 
the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  of  one  of  the  reducing 
3  quadratics. 


ALGEBRA.  joi 


quadratics,  is  the  fum  of  two  roots,  its  different  values 
are  a-\-b,  a+c,  b+c,  — a-\-h ,  —  a-jrf,  —b+c,  and  the  va- 

lues  of  e\  or^,  are  a+21%  a+c}%  all  of  which 

bein'?  poffible,  the  cubic  cannot  be  folved  by  any  diredt 
method.  Suppofe  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  to  be 
a — b  •/  i ,  —a+c  f—i,  —  a— c  f  — i ;  tlie 
values  of  rare  2  a,  b-\-c.f — 1,  b — c.  f —  1,  — b — c.f — 1, 

[,  y  T  f 1,  and  — 2 a\  and  the  three  values  of 

•v  are,  2*]',  — b+P*,  —b—c  1%  which  are  all  poffible,  as 
in  the’ preceding  cafe.  But  if  the  roots  of  the  biquadra¬ 
tic  be  a-\-bf  — t,  a — by/  —  1,  — a-\-c,  — a—c ,  the  values 

of  y  are  Ia]\  c-\-byf^\\ ,  c—bf  —  1' ,  two  of  which  are 
impoffible ;  therefore  the  cubic  may  be  folved  by  Cardan’s 
rule. 

*r 

Dr.  Hearing's  Solution  of  a  Biquadratic. 

Let  the  propofed  biquadratic  be  xi-f2px’s—qx'-\-rx-\-s  ; 
now  if  there-- 

fore  p2  -\-2Ji.x2  4-2 pnx-\-n*  be  added  to  both  fides  of  the 
propofed  biquadratic,  the  firft  part  is  a  complete  fquare, 
fjfpffnf,  and  the  latter  part,  2.pn-\-r 

is  a  complete  fquare,  if  yxp'f-zn-^qyCrffs  =2 
2pn-\-rY  ;  that  is,  multiplying  and  arranging  the  terms  ac- 

cording  to  the  dimenfions  of  n,  if  8fl’,4-4<7«'‘4'8-s — 4 rp  .  n 
_|_4jj^_4^h — r“— o.  From  this  equation  let  a  value  of  n 
be  obtained  and  fubftituted  in  the  equation  at -\-p w-j- nY  — 
p*jy2n-yq.  xt-\-2pnJr r.x-\-n2f-s,  then  extracting  the  fquare 

root  on  both  fides,  x24-/’*+”  =  ±:fp~-\-zn-\-q.x-y.  f  if  -\-s 
when  2 pn  r  is  poiitive,  or  x2  4 -  px  n  —  ±. 

p'l-\-2v-\-q.x — f  ri‘-\-s,  when  2 pn-\-r  is  negative,  and 
from  thele  two  quadratics  the  four  roots  of  the  given  bi¬ 
quadratic  may  be  determined. 

Ex.  Let  x* — 6x34-3x24-2x — 10=0  be  the  propofed 
equation.  By  comparing  this  with  the  equation  x^-fzpx3 
~—qx* — rx — s=  o,  we  have  zp— — 6  or  p— — 3,  q— — 5,  r— 
— 2, -5=10  ;  and  — yrp.n^-yqsJ^-yp^s — r2  =  o, 

is  Sn3 — 20?i2-{-56tz-hi56=:0,  or  2  n3 — 3^4-14724-39=0, 

3  3l 

one  of  whofe  roots  is - ;  hence  x2 — yx - =  x'4-7x 

2  2 

4-—,  and  x* — 3 a- — -=±:x4-->  or  x* — 4.x — c=o,  and 
*  4  2  2 

,*=. — 2x4-2=05  the  roots  of  thefe  quadratics, — 1,  5,  i-J- 
f — x>  j — f — 1,  are  the  roots  of  the  propofed  biquad¬ 
ratic. 


This  folution  can  only  be  applied  to  thofe  cafes  in  which 
two  roots  of  the  biquadratic  are  poffible,  and  two  impoffi¬ 
ble.  Let  the  roots  be  a,  b,  c,  d,  then  n — f  if-\-s,  the  laft 
term  of  one  of  the  quadratics  to  which  the  equation  is  re¬ 
duced,  is  the  product  of  two  of  them,  as  ab\  therefore, 

n — ab—f  if  -\-s,  and,  fquaring  both  Ikies,  rf — inab^-afb3 
• — k-fr-s,  or  • — 2 nabJyaffr^as  — — abed,  and  dividing  both 
fides  by  — ab,  2 n — ab—cd,  or  m—abf-cd ,  and  x= 


abJ^-cd 


the  other  values  of  n  are 


acfbd 


and 


s  d-\-bc 


2  22 

therefore,  when  a,  b ,  c,  d,  are  poflible,  the  values  of  n  are 
poffible.  Alfo,  when  thefe  quantities  are  all  impoffible, 
the  values  of  n  are  all  poffible  ;  in  neither  cafe,  therefore, 
can  the  value  of  n  be  obtained  by  Cardan’s  rule;  but,  if 
two  roots  of  the  biquadratic  be  poffible,  and  two  impofli- 
ble,  two  values  of  n  will  be  impoffible,  and  thexubic  may 
be  folved ;  and  consequently  the  roots  of  the  propofed 
equation  may  be  found. 
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The  Method  of  Divifors. 

Since  the  laft  term  of  an  equation  is  the  prodtnfl  of  all 
the  roots  with  their  figns  changed,  if  any  root  be  a  whole 
number  it  muff:  be  found  among!!:  the  divifors  of  the  laft 
term. 

Ex.  Suppofe  x3 — 4-v* — 6x4-12=0;  the- divifors  of  the 
laft:  term  arc  1,  — r,  2,  • — 2,  3,  — 3,  4,  — 4>  6>  — 6,  12, 
— 12 ;  and,  by  fubftituting  thefe  fucceffively  for  x,  we  find 
that  — 2  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

When  the  laft  term  admits  of  many  divifors,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trials  may  be  leflened  by  finding  the  limits  between 
which  the  roots  of  the  equation  lie;  or,  by  increaling  or 
diminilhing  the  roots  of  the  equation,  and  thus  leffening 
the  number  of  divifors  of  the  laft  term. 

The  number  of  trials  may  alfo  be  leffened  by  fubftitu¬ 
ting  three  or  more  terms  of  the  arithmetical  progreffion 
1,  o,  — 1,  &c.  for  the  unknown  quantity,  and  forming  the 
divifors  of  the  refults,  taken  in  order,  into  arithmetical 
progreffions,  in  which  the  common  difference  is  unity;  as 
it  will  only  be  neceffary  to  try  thofe  divifors  of  the  laft 
term  of  the  equation  which  are  terms  in  thefe  progreffions. 
Let  x-j-a.f?— o  be  the  equation,  one  fadtor  of  which  is 
.r-j-a,  and  Q  the  product  of  the  reft;  if  1,0,  — 1,  be  fuc-s 
ceffively  fubftituted  for  x,  th.e  refults  are  refpedfively  di- 
vilible  by  2*4-1,  a,  and  a — 1;  therefore  amongft  the  divi¬ 
fors  of  the  refults,  formed  into  arithmetical  progreffions 
in  which  the  common  difference  is  unity,  is  found  the  de- 
crealing  progreflion  a-J-i,  a,  a — 1  ;  and,  if  all  the  terms 
correfponding  to  a ,  with  their  figns  changed,  be  fubftitu¬ 
ted  in  the  equation  for  x,  the  integral  values  of  x  will  be 
difeovered. 

Ex.  Let  the  propofed  equation  be  x3 — qx2 — 6x4-12=0', 


Supp. 

Refults. 

Divifors. 

Progt . 

3 

3 

3 

x=  0 

I  1 

i)  2»  3>  4.  6.  12 

2 

x — — 1 1 

13 

1.  13 

I 

The  only  decreafing  progreffion  that  can  be  fonffed  out 
of  the  divifors  is  3,  2,  1  ;  therefore  if  one  root  of  the 
equation  be  a  whole  number,  — 2  is  that  rapt,  and  on  trial 
it  is  found  to  fucceed. 

If  the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  be  affect¬ 
ed  with  a  coefficient,  let  wx-J-aXjfl— 0  he  the  equation, 
and  fubftitnte  1,  o,  — 1,  fucceffively  forx,  then«4-wJ 
and  a — m  are  divifors  of  the  refults,  if  the  equation  have 

a  factor  of  the  form  mx-X-a,  or  a  root - Alfo  m.  the 

m 

common  difference  in  the  arithmetical  progreffion  af-m,  a, 
a — m,  isadiviforof  the  coefficient  of  thefirfttermof  the 
equation.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  all  the  decreafing  pro¬ 
greffions  muft  be  taken,  out  of  the  divifors  of  the  refus¬ 
ing  quantities,  in  which  the  common  difference  is  unity, 
or  lome  divifor  of  the  coefficient  of  the  higheft  term  of 
the  equation,  and  amongft  them  is  the  progreffion 
a,  a — m ;  therefore,  by  making  trial  of  the  progreffions 
thus  obtained,  fucceflively,  the  fadtor  rnxf-a,  which  di¬ 
vides  the  equation  without  remainder,  will  tie  found. 

Ex.  To  find  a  divifor  of  the  equation  8x3- — 26x24-iix4- 
10=0,  if  it  admit  one  of  the  form  mx-'ra. 


Sup.  ;Ref.|  Divifors.  |  Progrefs. 

x=  i|  3|i>  3>  I>"  3 

X=  0  JO!I,2,5,  10,— 1,— -2,— 3,— 10, 

3)  3>  3 

^  2,  —5 

x — -  I  35!  *5  7>  3:>>  1  ’  5>  />  55) 

1  >  1 }  1 

The  decreafing  progreffions,  in  which  the  common  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  divifor  of  8,  formed  out  of  the  divifors,  are 
3,  i)  — i- 5  3,  2,  1  !  and — 3, — 5, — 7;  therefore  the  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  tried  are  2x4-1,  x-j-z,  and  ix — 5,  the  laft  of 
which  fuccecds,  and  confequently  2x — 3=  0,  or  x= 
5 
2 

3H 


If 
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p— O,  and  f=i,  this  progreflion  becomes  «4-r,  r,  — 

See.  and  in  all  cafes  m  is  a  divifor  of  the  firft  term  of  the 
equation.  Let  therefore  i,  o,  —  i,  —2,  &c.  be  fubftituted 
for  *  in  the  propofed  equation,  and  the  differences  and 
Turns  of  the  divifors  of  the  refults,  and  m,  o,  m,  4 m,  Sec. 
taken;  then  if  all  the  arithmetical  progreffions  poflible  be 
formed  out  of  thefe- quantities,  in  order,  amongft  them, 
will  be  found  the  progrellion  r ,  ■ — n~fr,  &c.  there¬ 

fore,  by  trial,  the  divifor  mx2-\-nx-\~r  will  be  difeovered, 
if  the  equation  admit  one  of  a  quadratic  form. 

Let  the  propofed  equation  be  3x34-4jc34-3xc — 2x4-4 


Sup. 

Ref. 

Divifors. 

Sq. 

Sums  and  Differences. 

Progrefs. 

I 

IO 

1,  2,  5,  10 

3 

1 

i 

j 

i 

OO 

Oj 

— 2,  1 

X—  0 

2 

1,  2 

O 

— 2,  — 1,  1,  2 

2,  — 1 

X— - 1 

6 

1*  2,  3,  6 

3 

3>  ^5  4>  5>  9 

—3 

X— - 2 

.34 

I»  2>  J7>  34 

I  2 

— 22,  — 5,  10, 11, 13,  14, 29, 46 

JO,  —5 

If  an  equation  be  of  four  or  more  dimenfions,  though 
;t  admit  of  no  divifor  of  the  form  it  may  admit 

cue  of  the  form  ±mx2±nx±r.  To  find  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  let  ±mx2-\-nx-\-ry.  (7—  o  be  the  equation;  and  for 
.v  fubftitute,  fucceffively,  p-\-e,  p,  p — e.  Sc c.  then 

it  m-.p-\-<\2  -\-n.p-\-e-\-r,±.?np*-\-np-\-r,+m  .p — ej*  -\-n  .p — c  4-  r 
Sec.  are  divifors  of  the  refuting  quantities ;  and,  if  they 
be  refpectively  fubtraffed  from,  or  added  to,  m.p^fe]2, 
m.p2,  m  .p — c )%  8e c.  the  remainders,  or  Aims,  are  n.p-\-e 
-pr,  np-\-r ,  n.p — e-\-r,  &c.  which  form  a  decreafing  arith¬ 
metical  progreflion  whofe  common  difference  is  ne.  When 


From  the  firft  progreflion  n— — 4,  r—  2  ;  from  the  other, 
72—  2,  and  r— — 1  ;  therefore,  fince  m  may  either  be  poli¬ 
tive  or  negative,  the  divifors  to  be  tried  are  ±32:' — 4x4-2, 
and  rt3x“4-2X — 1  ;  of  which  — 3x“4'2X“I>  or  3*' — 2X 
+  J  fucceeds ;  confequently  the  roots  of  the  equation 
3.** — 2x4-1=20,  are  two  roots  of  the  propofed  biquadratic. 

The  Method  of  Approximation. 

The  mod  ufeful  and  general  method  of  difeovering  the 
poflible  roots  of  numeral  equations,  is  approximation. 
Find  by  trial  two  numbers,  which  fubftituted  for  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  give,  one  apofitive,  and  the  other  a  nega¬ 
tive,  refult;  and- an  odd  number  of  roots  lies  between 
thefe  two  quantities,  that  is,  one  poflible  root,  at  leaft, 
lies  between  them  ;  then,  by  increafing  one  of  the  limits, 
and  diminilhing  the  other,  an  approximation  may  be  made 
to  the  roof;  fubftitute  this  approximate  value,  increafed 
or  diminiflied  by  v ,  for  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equa¬ 
tion,  neglect  all  the  powers  of  v  above  the  firft,  as  being 
final!  when  compared  with  the  other  terms,  and  a  Ample 
equation  is  obtained  for  determining  v  nearly;  thus  a 
nearer  approximation  is  made  to  the  root,  and,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  operation,  the  approximation  may  be  made  to  any 
required  degree  of  exadtnefs. 

Ex.  Let  the  roots  of  the  equation^3 — 374"I=0  be  re- 
quired.  When  1  is  fubftituted  for  x  the  refult  is  — 1,  and 
when  2  is  fubftituted,  the  refult  is  4~3>  therefore  one  root 
lies  between  1  and  2 ;  try  1.5,  and  the  refult  is — .123,  or 
the  root  lies  between  1 .5  and  2. 

Let  1 .54-ll=>»  then 

y=  3-37_5+<5-75»+4-5*M-»3' 

—3y  — — 4-5  1 — 3V 

“f*  1  — — 1  - 

that  is,  — .  1  2.5  +  3-75w-H-5^+ir,:=t>>  and>  neglecting  the 

two  laft  terms,  • — -1254-3-75^22:0,  or  v———  =  -°33 

3-75 

nearly,  and  y—  1 .54-12=1 -533  nearly;  again,  fuppofe 
1.5334-21— .y;  by  proceeding  as  before  we  find  .003686437 

,  ,  a  —-003686437 

4-4.oco267tc=o,  and  v— - - - = — .0009101,  See. 

4.050267 

hence j'=i. 532089  nearly.  The  other  roots  may  be  found 
by  the  folution  of  a  quadratic. 

If  two  roots  rt-fnz,  a-\-n,  be  nearly  equal  to  each  other 
and  to  <2,  the  quantities  m  and  n,  muff  both  be  determined ; 
therefore  the  third  term  of  the  equation  mull  be  retained, 
or  a  quadratic,  P — Qv-\-Rv2~o,  folved. 

When  m  and  n  are  much  lefs  than  r,  s,  See.  and  both  po- 
P  1  m 

fitive  or  both  negative,  then  -73=; - =2 - ,  near- 

Q.  1  .  1  .  rn 

—  4 —  1  - — 

m  n  n 

]y,  which  is  an  approximation  to  in  the  lefs  of  the  two; 
.but,  if  one  of  thefe  quantities  be  politive  and  the  other  ne¬ 


gative,  — 4 —  may  be  either  politive  or  negative,  and 

lit  7)  A  at 


greater,  equal  to,  or  lefs,  than  -4 - p  See.  and  confe- 

r  s 
P 

quervtly  —  is  not  neceftarily  an  approximation  to  any  of  the 
quantities  in,  n,  r,  Sec. 

Let  P—  Qy-\-Rv2—o ;  the  roots  of  this  equation  will  be 
m  and  n  nearly.  For  if  m,  n,  r,  s,  be  the  roots  of  the 
equation  P — Qv-\-Rv2 — Sw3-p  &c.  —0,  P—mnrs,  Q—mns 
-ymnr-\-mrs  -\-nrs,  R—mn-^mr^ms-^nr^ns-^rs,  and 
fince  m  and  n  are  fmall  when  compared  with  r  and  s,  Q — 
mrs^-nrs  nearly,  and  R—rs  nearly ;  therefore  the  equation 
P — Ov-\-Rzj2=zo  becomes  mnrs — mrs-\-nrs.v-{-rsv2=z  o-; 

hence,  v2 — m-\-n.v-\-w!—o,  whofe  roots  are  m  and  n.  By 
the  folution  then  of  this  quadratic  a  much  nearer  approxi¬ 
mation  is  made  to  the  root  a-\-m  than  by  the  former  me¬ 
thod,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  approximation  is  alfo  made 
to  the  root  a-pu  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  former,  m  and 
n  mull  both  be  politive  or  both  negative,  otherwife  mns 
and  mnr  do  not  nece-flarily  vanilh  with  refpeft  to  mrs-\-nrs, 
w  hich  is  fuppofed  in  determining  the  value  of  Q. 


On  the  Rever/ion  of  Series. 

If  two  quantities  Tx-p5x2-pCx3-p  &c.  and  ax-p£x2-p. 
c*3+  Sec.  be  always  equal,  the  invariable  coefficients  of 
the  correfponding  terms  are  equal.  For  if  thefe  equal 
quantities  be  divided  by  x,  we  have  Sec. 

a-^bx-^cx2 -\-  Sec.  or  when  x  is  indefinitely  fmall,  A— a, 
and  A  and  a  are  invariable  ;  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  A=a. 
Hence  alfo  Bx4-f’xs4- &c.  =z6.v-prx2 -p  &c.  or,  dividing 
by  x,  5-pCx-p  Sec.  —b^-cx-\-  Sec.  and  when  x  is  indefi¬ 
nitely  fmall,  3—  b,  therefore  in  all  cafes  B—b.  In  the 
fame  manner  C—c,  Sec. 

Cor.  If  Sec.  —o  in  ali  cafes,  then 

M=o,  5—o,  C=. o,  Sec. 

Approximation  may  be  made  to  a  root  of  an  equation  by 
aftuming  for  it  a  feries,  involving  the  powers  of  that  quan¬ 
tity  in  terms  of  which  it  is  fought,  with  indeterminate  co¬ 
efficients;  this  feries  being  fubftituted  for  the  unknown 
quantity  in  the  propofed  equation,  the  coefficients  may  be 
found  by  making  each  term  equal  to  o,  and  thus  the  feries 
which  expreftes  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be 
determined. 

Ex.  Letjy3 — 3jy4-*=°i  required  the  value  of y  in  terms 
of  x. 

I.etjV2=ax4-^x34-rx54-ifx74-  Sec.  then 

_y3—  a:ix2f-s>a2bx1-\-T,a2cx'1f-  See. 

4-3a^ax7 

- — 3 y  — — 3  ax — 3&X3—  3rx5 —  jdx7 —  &c. 

4*x  2=4“  x 

and,  fuppoiing  each  term  to  vanilh,  — 3a- j-i=20,  or 
3 
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a— -5  a3 — 36=0,  £=~=-~f ;  3  a'b- 
3  3  3 


— — ,  &c.  therefore 

3 

V  III 

y—~ + ~i  ■+■  -p  +  &c* and  wheB  *=--*>  J=3  +  p  +  -p 

4&c.  =.347  &c.  which  is  one  root  of  the  equation 

y3 — 37+1=0* 

If  for_y,  the  feries  22.v-|+*!+c*v5+<^*i+  Sc, c.  had  been 
ajjfumed,  the  quantities  b ,  d,  See.  would  have  been  found 
— o,  therefore  the  even  terms  are  unneceflary. 

Cor.  The  lefs  ,v  is  aflumed,  the  fafter  will  this  feries 
converge,  and  the  more  accurately  will y  be  obtained. 

This  method  of  approximation  is  fimilar  to  the  former, 
in  this  refpeCt,  that  the  feries  will  have  a  How  degree  of 
convergency;  except  one  value  of  y  is  much  lefs  than  any 
other.  If  this  be  not  the  cafe,  find  in,  an  approximate  va¬ 
lue  of  y,  by  trial,  and  atfume  mdzv—y’,  then  when  one 
value  of  v  is  much  lefs  than  any  other  it  may  be  found  by 
this  reverfiori,  and  confequently  that  value  of  y  known, 
which  is  neareft  to  in. 

On  the.  Sums  of  the  Powers  of  the  Roots  of  an  Equation. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  See.  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  x” — pxn  ' 

•\-qxn  2 . fwxn  m —  See.  — o,  and  A ,  B,  C,  .  .  .  . 

P,  Q,  R,  S,  the  fum  of  the  roots,  fum  of  their  fquares, 
cubes,  ....  m— 3,  m — 2,  m — i,  m,  powers  reflectively  ; 
then  will  A—p,  B—pA — 2 <7,  C-=pB — qAJj-^r,  See.  and  S— 

pR — qQj^-rP . — into ;.  where  -\-zu  is  the  coefficient  of 

the  77741th  term.  Then, 


The  phopofjtiort  alfo  admits  of  th£  following  proof. 
3f=°>  and  c—ab  Tue  fame  notation  being  retained,  let  in  and  n  be  equal', 
and  fince  a ,  b ,  c,  Sec.  are  roots  of  the  equation* 
a’1 — pan  1  4  qa*  2  .  .  .  .  4  w— o 

bv — ■po'  '-f  qb%  2  ....  -pw—O 


1 — n — i.pxn  ~-\-n — 2 .qxr 


.  -j -n — m.roxn  n  1 —  &c. 


x“ — px11  f-qx" 

1  J 


-lux 


ice. 


x — a  '  x — b  '  x — c 
and,  by  aftual  divifion, 

1  — 1  4.  —  4  — 

x  ■  a  x  a  *  x 2 
b  b2 


,  &c.  whatever  be  the  value  of  x ; 


- \r  Sc c. 


f— V  +  + 


X  ~V 
bm 


X - C  X  . 


■  +  “T 


xm+ 

c 


-  4  See. 


4 - 1-  Sc c. 

rx•ra•^-,  ^ 


and  if  x  be  fuppofed  greater  than  any  of  the  magnitudes 
a ,  b,  c,  Sec.  no  quantity  is  loft  in  the  divifion  ;  therefore,  by 
addition, 


71-3 


4  n — m.wxr‘ 


nxn~ ' — n — i.pxn  *4 n — 2 .qx 
Xn — pxn~t-\-qxn~i  . 

_ n  A  B  P  ^ 

— ;  +  X2  +  'r  xm— 2  +  xm— 1  +  xm  + 

4  Sec.  and  multiplying  by  xn — pxn  ,Jrqx‘ 
wxv  m —  See. 


Sec. 


-\-wxn  m- 

0 


Sec. 

R 


xm+' 

.  .,  4 


ji¬ 


nx’  — n — 1  .px 
Sec.  = 
nxn~‘ 4  Ax’1—- !+  Bx71' 
— npxri~% — pAxn 
4 nqxH~ 


4  n—  2 .  qy 


,77- 


4  n — m.ruxn 


.  .  4  Sxn— *■— ‘4  See.  ^ 

.  . .  ; — pRx7‘  m  1 —  Sec.  I 
.  .  JrqOxn—‘ ’4  Sec.  t 
....  ~-rPxn  m  ' —  Sec.  f 
Sec.  J 

Jrnwxn—m—'-Jr  Sec.  J 

and  by  equating  the  coefficients,  A — np=i — n — z.p,  and 
A=zp-,  B — pA-\-nq—n—2.q,  or  B—pA — 2 q.  Sec.  S — pR 
A-qQ — rP  .  .  .  477777=77 — m.w,  or  S=pR — qQfrP  .  .  .  . 

- 77707. 

Ex.  Let  -v345*2. — 6x — 8=0;  then,  by  comparing  the 
terms  of  this  w  ith  the  terms  of  the  equation  xn — pxn — ’4 
qxn  *• — Sec.  —o,  we  have  p— — 5,  q~ — 6,  r= 8. 

Hence  the  fum  of  the  roots  —p=~^=A. 

Sum  of  the  fquares  =zpA — 25=25  4  1 2—372=!?. 

Sum  of  the  cubes  —pB—qA-^^r— — 185 — 30424= 
— *191=0,  Sec. 


cV—pc" 
Sec. 


-tfc 


4  07—0 


By  add. 


5 — pR-j-qO . -47707=0 

Or  S—pR — qQ, . — 7to7. 

If  m  be  greater  than  n,  multiply  the  propofed  equation 

by xm  ",  then*1" — pxm  'y-\-qxm  2 . 4 wxm  ”=o; 

which  equation  has  the  roots  <2+,  c,  Sec.  and  in — 77  roots:, 
each  equal  to  o  ;  therefore  the  fum  of  the  777th  powers  of 
the  roots  of  this  equation  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  777th 
powers  of  the  roots  of  the  former;  that  is,  S—pR — y2  + 
&c.  to  n  terms. 

When  777  is  lefs  than  ?7,  the  fum  of  the  777th  powers  of 
the  roots  may  be  expreticd  in  terms  of  p,  q,  r,  — w,  where 
777  is  the  coefficient  of  the  /.v 4  1  th  term  of  the  equation. 
For  p2  contains  a2  -j-  b2  -fr2-!-  Sec.  with  other  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  roots,  as  ab,  ac,  be ,  &c.  which  combinations 
are  contained  in  a  multiple  of  7;  alfo  p3  contains  t234^1  + 
c34  Sec.  with  other  combinations,  luch  ms  a*b,  a?c,  b2 a. 
Sec.  abc,  acd ,  bed ,  Sec.  and  thefe  combinations  may  be  made 
up  of  p,  q,  and  r  ;  for  pXq  contains  the  quantities  a2b,  a2e, 
b~a ,  Sec.  and  r  is  the  fum  of  the  quantities  abc,  acd ,  bed, 
Sec.  In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  a*  4-  b*  -f  c*  + 
Sec.  may  be  found  in  terms  of  p,  q,  r,  and  s ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  aPt  f  bm cm  A-  Sec.  may  be  exprelfed  in  terms  of 
p,  q,  r,  .  .  .  .  7(7.  Alfo,  the  number  of  combinations  of 
any  particular  form,  as  cfb,  cannot  be  altered  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  root  c  ;  confequently,  the  coefficient  of  the 
product  pq,  by  which  the  combinations  of  that  form  are 
taken  away,  is  the  fame,  w  hatever  be  the  number  of  roots. 
Hence  the  expredion  for  am ba cm Sec.  in  the  equa- 

tjon  xn — pxn  '-\-qxn  * . -\-wxn  m —  Sec.  —o,  is,the 

lame  with  the  expreffion  for  the  fum  of  the  7»th  powers  of 

the  roots  of  the  equation  xv — pxm  ‘4 nxm  2 . ~w 

=q;  t hat  is  S—pR — qO  ....  — 777777. 

This  rule  was  given  by  Sir  If.  Newton  for  the  purpofe  of 
approximating  to  the  greateft  root  of  an  equation.  S.up- 
pofe  the  roots  all  poffible,  and  one  greater  than  the  reif, 
the  powers  of  this  root  increafe  in  a  higher  ratio  than  thofe 
of  any  other,  and  the  2777th  power  of  this  root  will  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  ratio  of  equality  with  the 
fum  of  the  2777th  powers  of  the  roots,  as  m  increafes ; 
therefore,  by  extracting  the  2777th  root  of  this  fum,  an  ap¬ 
proximation  is  made  to  the  greateft  pofitive  or  leaft  nega¬ 
tive  root. 

On  the  ImpoJJible  Roots  of  an  Equation. 

It  has  before  been  (hewn,  that  there  are  as  many  pofitive 
roots  in  an  equation  as  it  has  changes  of  figns,  and  as  many 
negative  roots  as  continuations  of  the  fame  fign,  when  the 
roots  are  all  poffible.  But  this  rule  cannot  be  applied  to 
impoflible  roots  ;  as  appears  by  the  conlideration,  that  an' 
impoffible  quantity  cannot  be  termed  either  pofitive  or  ne¬ 
gative. 

If  then  it  appear  from  the  terms  of  an  equation  that 
fome  roots  may  either  be  called  pofitive  or  negative,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  rule,  they  muft  be  impoffible.  Thus 
two  roots  of  the  equation  x'-\-qx-\-r—o,  or  x3dzo-\-qxfr 
=0,  are  impoffible  ;  becaufe  it  has  two  changes  of  figns 
or  none,  according  as  the  fecond  term  is  fuppofed  to  be 
— 0  or  4°*  In  the  fame  manner,  if’ any  term  of  an  equa¬ 
tion  be  wanting,  and  the  figns  of  the  adjacent  terms. be 
both  pofitive,  or  both  negative,  the  equation  has,  at  leaft, 
two  impoflible  roots;  and,  if  two  fucceeding  terms  be 
wanting,  it  muft  always  have,  at  leaft,  two  impoffible  roots. 

Impoflible  roots  enter  equations  by  pairs  ;  they  alfo  lie 
under  the  torm  of  two  pofitive  or  two  negative  roots. 

Let  ±724  V — b~,  and  ±22 — f — b2 ,  be  the  roots ;  then 

xepa — f  -r-b2  X  xzpaff — 6,=x*:qT222x4'+l"+=6, which 
equation  (hews  either  two  pofitive  or  two  negative  roots. 

Cor. 


3°+ 

Cor.  Hence,  if  the  lad  term  of  an  equation  of  an  even 
number  of  dimenfions  be  negative,  it  will  have  at  leafl:  two 
poflible  roots,  one  pofitive  and  the  other  negative. 

Let  an  equation  be  transformed  into  one  whofe  roots  are 
tire  fquaresof  the  roots  of  the  former;  then  as  many  ne¬ 
gative  roots  as  the  transformed  equation  contains,  fo  many 
impofiible  roots,  at  lead,  are  in  the  original  equation,  be- 
caufe  the  fquare  of  a  poflible  quantity  is  always  pofitive. 

If  any  feries  of  magnitudes  be  fubdituted  for  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  in  an  equation,  there  can  only  be  as  many 
changes  of  figns  in  the  refults,  as  the  equation  contains 
poflible  roots.  Let*1 — 2ax-\-d‘-\-b2  x* — c ■ x — d.  Sec.  — 
o,  be  an  equation  whofe  roots  are  a 44 — bz,  a — — b z, 
c,  dy  Sec.  whatever  magnitude  is  fubllituted  for  x,  the 
quantity  x2 — zax~\-a2-\-b2y  which  is  the  fum  of  two  fquares 
x — a  )*4^%  is  pofitive  ;  therefore,  the  changes  of  figns  can 
only  arife  from  the  fubflitution  of  quantities  for  x  in  the 

reftangle  .v — c  .x — d.  Sec.  which  changes  are  as  many  as 
tliere  are  poflible  roots  c,  d,  Sec. 

The  limiting  equation  has  at  lead  as  many  poflible  roots 
as  the  original,  wanting  one. 

Let  x 2 — 2ax-\-a2-\-b2y,x — c.x — d.  Sec.  —o  be  the  pro- 
poled  equation,  the  limiting  equation  is 

-c.  Sec. 

^d. 
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original  equation,  we  know  from  the  figns  of  the  refults, 
what  poflible  roots  it  contains.  For  roots  of  the  limiting- 
equation  lie  between  the  poflible  roo,ts  of  the  propofed 
equation. 

Ex.  Let  x1}+3—an+'x'l+.p*dn+'—o. 

Its  limit  is  7i43-*”‘!"!1 — ;  whofe  poflible  roots 


when  n  is  an  odd  number  are 


”4*3 


"+1 


X  ay 


and 


-2ax-\-d‘-\-b>  X  x- 


4*2 — 2ax-\-a1-\-b‘y_  x — d.  Sc c. 

4* — a+\/ — b2Xx — c.x — d.  See. 


'  1  X”;  which  fubdituted  in  the  original  equation 

give  the  refults  either  — ,  4,  — ,  or  4,  4 ,  4;  therefore 
it  has  either  four  poflible  roots  or  none.  When  n  is  even, 
the  poflible  roots  of  the  limiting  equation  are  0  and 

— L_  "  +  ‘  Xo;  therefore  the  equation  itfelf  will  have  one 

”43; 

poflible  root,  or  three,  according  as - n+1  X  a>  when 

«43! 

fubdituted  for  x,  gives  a  pofitive  or  a  negative  refult. 

The  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  are  impoflible,  if  the 
fquare  of  the  middle  term  be  lei's  than  four  times  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  extremes. 

Let  tfx®4^*4f;=0  5  then  x — 


-bdz  yj  b‘ '■ — 4<zc 


>—0, 


4* — a — \J — b2xx — c.x — d.  See. 

Or  by  adding  the  two  lad  terms  together,  it  is 
x 2 — lax^-cd-^-b'xx — c.  Sec.  1 
4-ve- — 2ax-\-a24rb2ykx — d.  Sec.  V=o, 

4  2.x — a.  x — c.  x — d.  Sec.  J 
In  which  if  c,  d,  Sec.  be  fucceflively  fubdituted  for  x,  the 
refults  are  4>  — >  therefore  there  are  poflible  roots  in 

this  latter  equation  which  lie  between  c,  d.  Sec.  or  it  con¬ 
tains,  at  lead,  as  many  poflible  roots,  wanting  one,  as 
the  original  equation.  It  may  contain  more. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  are,  at  lead,  as 
many  impoflible  roots  in  the  original  equation  as  in  the 
equation  of  limits.  There  may  be  more  j  therefore,  from 
the  number  of  impoflible  roots  in  the  limiting  equation  we 
cannot  determine  exaftly  the  number  in  the  original 
equation. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  if  the  poflible  roots 
of  the  limiting  equation  be  fubdituted  fucceflively  in  the 


which 

X  U 

expreflion  becomes  impoflible  when  lz  is  lefs  than  4 etc. 

There  are  impoflible  roots  in  an  equation,  whenever 
there  are  impoflible  roots  in  its  limiting  equation.  In  the 
fame  manner,  if  the  next  limit  be  taken,  there  are  im¬ 
poflible  roots  in  the  original  equation,  whenever  there  are 
impoflible  roots  in  this  limit;  and,  if  the  limit  be  thus 
brought  down  to  a  quadratic,  when  the  roots  of  the  quad¬ 
ratic  are  impoflible,  there  are  impoflible  roots  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  equation  correfponding  to  them.  On  this  principle 
the  following  rule  of  Sir  If.  Newton’s  is  founded,  for  dif. 
covering  impoflible  roots  in  any  equation. 

Let  the  propofed  equation  be  xn — pxn  1  ....  4 
Dx”“r*h» — Exh~~r^\-Fxn  ;  —  Sec.  —  o.  To  obtain  a 

limiting  equation,  which  (hall  be  a  quadratic  correfpond¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  Dxn'  ,f+‘ — Ex11  r-\-Fx"  ’  *,  let  the 

fucceeding  terms  be  taken  away,  by  multiplying  by  the 
terms  of  the  arithmetical  progrellions  n,  n — 1,  n—  2,  .... 
2,  1,0;  n — 1,  n — 2,  ....  2,  1,  o  ;  n — 2,  n — 3,  ....  2,  1, 
o,  &c.  and,  let  the  preceding  terms  be  taken  away,  by 
multiplying  by  the  terms  of  the  progreflions  o,  1,  2,  . .  ,  , 
r4i  5  o,  1,  2,  .....  r,  Sec.  as  follows : 


xn 

— pxn 

‘4  qxn~* . -\-Dxn 

—Exn~ 

r4  Fxn~r~'  ....  —0 

”, 

n — if 

n — 2, .  n — r  41, 

n—r, 

n — r — if  .... 

71— l, 

n — if 

»— 3,  •  •  •  •  »  n—r. 

n — r— 

-1,  n — r • — 2,  .... 

n — 2, 

n—3, 

n — 4,  .....  n — r—  1, 

n — r~ 

-2,  n—r— 2,  .... 

&c. 

&c. 

4, 

3, 

2, 

3» 

2> 

1, 

0, 

ri 

2 .  r—  1, 

r, 

r4i, 

0, 

1,  .....  r— 2, 

r — i. 

r, 

* 

a,  .  r— 3,  - 

r—  2, 

r— 1» 

.  Sec. 

.  2, 

3, 

4, 

.....  1, 

2, 

3, 

* 

# 

*  4«— 7-41.  n — r  .  Dx 2 

-  2.72— 

-r.rEx-\-r-\-i.rF  *—o 

The  refpeiftive  products  being  taken,  and  thofe  quantities  are  impoflible  roots  in  the  propofed  equation  correfpond- 
left  put  which  are  found  in  every  produft,  we  obtain  a  ing  to  them. 

limiting  quadratic  n-  r41.11— r  .  Dx*  2 .n  r.rEx~\-r-\-i.  Write  down,  therefore,  a  feries  of  fractions-, - -, 

rF— o,  correfponding  to  the  three  terms  Dx‘  '+* —  /  12 

Exn  r4-Fxn~~r  *;  and,  if  two  roots  of  this  quadratic  be  n — 2  n — r4r  n — r  ....  , 

‘  ,  .  , - -  - ,  .... - -L— , - 5  divide  each  fraction  by  that 

impoflible,  that  is,  if  n — r|  Xr  E  be  lefs  than  n — r4i  •  3  r  2-41 


n-T.r-\-i.rDF ,  or  ■ 


n—r 41  .  r4i 


:E2-  lefs  than  DF,  there  which  precedes  it,  and  place  the  refults 


2  n. 


-*■3 


over  the  fucceeding  terms  of  the 


n — r-j-l  .  r-\-i 

equation,  beginning  with  thefecond;  alfo,  place  the  fign 
-j-  under  the  firft  and  laft  terms,  and  under  every  other 
term  4*  or  — according  as  the  fquare  of  that  term  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  fradtion  which  hands  over  it  is  greater  or  lefs 
than  the  product  of  the  adjacent  terms;  then  there  will 
be  as  many  impoffible  roots  in  the  equation  as  there  are 
changes  of  thefe  figns  from  4-  to  —  and  from  — ■  to  -f-. 
Ex.  Let  the  propofed  equation  be  x3 — 4**  +4^ — -6=o. 

In  the  feries  of  fractions  -,  -,  -,  if  each  terra  be  di- 
1  2  3 

vided  by  that  which  precedes  it,  we  obtain  -,  to  b© 
placed  over  the  terms  of  the  equation 
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be  repeated  till  the  coefficient  of  one  of  the  unknown 
quantities  is  unity,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  other  a  whole 
number;  then  an  integral  value  of  the  former  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  fubftituting  nothing,  or  any  whole  number,  for 
the  other;  and,  from  the  preceding  equations,  integral 
values  of  the  quantities  propofed  may  be  found. 

Ex.  1.  Let  5x4-77=129 ;  to  find  the  correfponding  in¬ 
tegral  values  of  x  and  y.  Dividing  the  whole  equation 
by  5,  the  lefs  coefficient, 


3  3 

v2 


PART  III. 

ON  UNLIMITED  PROBLEMS . 

WHEN  there  are  more  unknown  quantities  than  inde¬ 
pendent  equations,  the  number  of  correfponding  .values 
which  thefe  quantities  admit  is  indefinite.  This  number 
may  be  leffened  by  rejecting  all  the  values  which  are  not 
integers;  it  may  be  farther  leffened  by  rejecting  all  the 
negative  values ;  and  Hill  farther,  by  rejecting  all  values 
which  are  not  fquare  or  cube  numbers,  See.  By  reduc¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  the  number  of  anfwcrs  may  he  confined 
within  definite  limits. 

If  a  fimple  equation  exprefs  the  relation  of  tvyo  un¬ 
known  quantities,  and  their  correfponding  integral  values 
be  required,  divide  the  whole  equation  by  the  coefficient 
which  is  the  lefs  of  the  two,  and  fuppofe  that  part  of  the 
quotient,  which  is  in  a  fraffional  form,  equal  to  fame 
whole  number;  tints  a  new  fimple  equation  is  obtained, 
with  which  we  may  proceed  as  before ;  let  the  operation 

VUL.  I.  No.  20. 


.  ,  2V  ,4 


Or  A': 


Affitme 


=5-74 
-* y 


4—2 y 


5 

■pi  ex  4- 


-2 y—sP> 


x’ — 4**  4-4  x — 6=0 

_ _  4  4  —  4 

and.  fince  — — ,  or  — ,  is  greater  than  4X  1,  die  fign.  -fc- 
3  3 

4'  16  . 

muff  be  placed  under  the  fecond  term  ;  but — ,  or  — ,  is 

lefs  than  — 4X— 6,  or  24,  therefore  the  figp — muff  he 
placed  under  the  third  term;  and  4-  being  placed  under 
the  firft  and  laft  terms,  there  are  two  changes  of  figns; 
therefore  the  equation  contains  two  impoffible  roots. 

Scholium.  The  difeovery  of  the  number  of  impoffi¬ 
ble  roots  in  an  equation  has  given  great  trouble  to  algebra- 
ifts,  and  their  researches,  hitherto,  have-not  been  attended 
with  any  great  fuccefs.  In  a  cubic  equation  a3 — qx-\-r 

yZ 

— o  two  roots  are  impoffible  or  not,  according  as - — 

4  fl7 

ispofitive  or  negative.  A  biquadratic,  x’-j-ip^-l-rx-pi 
— o,  has  two  impoffible  roots  when  two  roots  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  y3-\-2i]y'2  4 -tf2 — 4x.j V — r2— o,  are  impoffible ;  and  all  its 
roots  aje  impoffible,  when  the  roots  of  this  cubic  are  all 
poffible  and  two  of  them  negative. 

Dr.  Waring  has  given  rules  for  determining  the  number 
of  impoffible  roots  in  equations  of  five  and  fix  dimenfions, 
but  the  inveftigationof  thefe  rules  cannot. ppffibly  he  intror 
duced  within  our  limits. 

Sir  If.  Newton’s  rule,  fpecified  as  above,  is  general  and 
eafdy  applied,  but  as  it  is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the 
inferior  limits,  it  will  not  always  dote6l  impoffible  roots. 
The  proof  alfo  is  defedlive,  as  it  does  not  extend  to  that 
part  of  the  rule  which  refpecls  the  number  of  impoffible 
roots.  Thus  far,  however,  it  may  be  depended  upon, 
that  it  never  fhews  impoffible  roots,  but  when  there  are 
fuch  in  the  propofed  equation. 


Then  2 — -y—2p-\-  - 
2 

P 


y— 2 — 2 p - 

2 

Let  p— 2s,  thenjy—  2 — 5?,  and  — /4#= 

3 +5X4- 25—34-73. 

If  5—0,  then' 41=3  and  y— 2,  the  only  pofitive  whole 
numbers  which  anfwer  the  condition  of  the  equation  ;  for 
if  s—i;  then  x=io  andy— — 3;  and  if  5— — 1,  thenx;^; 
— 4  andy— 7.  ■  • 

If  -the-iimple  equation  contain  more  unknown  quanti¬ 
ties,  their  correfponding  integral,  values  may  be  found  in 
the  fame  manner. 

Ex.  2.  Let  4a4-374io=3X/ ;  to  find  the  correfpond¬ 
ing  integral  values  of  a,  y,  and  v.  Dividing  the  -whole, 
equation  by  3,  the  leaft  coefficient, 

,  1  ,  •*'4*1  ■  .  2P  ’ 

*  47434— — =^4  — 


jz=.v- 


Affume 


-■=.p,  or  an — a — 1 —ip 


Then  x—2v — 3 p — 1 

And  >— n~?n4-3/)'4-i— 34-/)=4ifr — v — 2, 
and  fubftituting  for  p  and  v  nothing,  or  any  whole  num¬ 
bers,  integral  values ■©£- x  and-y  are  known.  If  n— 3,  and 
p—  1,  then  a— 2  and  y~—i  3  if  0—4  and  p=z o,  then 
a=7  andy— — 6,  Sec. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  what  numbers  are  divifible  by  3  without 
remainders.  •  ^ 

Let  <2,  b,  c,  d,  See.  be  the  digits,  or  figures  in  the  unit’s, 
ten’s,  hundred's,  thoufand’s,  &c.  place  of  any  number, 
th.en  the  number  is  a  4-io^4ioo<:4iooo^4  &c.  this  divid¬ 
ed  by  3  is  -  +3J+- 4-33C  4- f  +3330-4-^  4.  See.  or 
•>3  3  3 

a+b-\-c.-\-d-\-  ,8c c. 

- - - - -  43"433c4333^4  &c*  which  is  a 

11  ,  ,  a-\-b+c-\-d-\-  Sec.  .  , 

whole, pumber  when  — — —  - — 1 - is  a  whole  num- 

3 

her,  that  is,  any  number  is  divifible  by  3  if  the  fum  of  its 
•digits  be  divifible  by  3.  Thus  111,252,  7851,  &c.  are  di¬ 
vifible  by  3. 

In  the  fame  manner,  any  number  is  divifible  by  9  if  the 
fum  of  its  digits  be  divifible  by  9. 


For 


a4-io44ioor4-ioooa4-  <1'C. 

9  .9 

rt4^4c44}-  &c> 


4-r  1 

9  y 

See.  which  is  a  whole  number  when 


-  b  —p  ~  I  T  c  *4—  - 
9  ’  9 

1  e  4- 1  x 


o.  4  ^4('4(^  ,&C. 


IS  a 


whole  number.  Thus  684,  6588,  See.  are  divifible  by  9,' 
Cor.  i.  Hence,  iff  any  number  and  the  fum  of  its  digits 
be  each  divided  by  9,  the  remainders  are  equal. 

Cor.  2.  From  this  property  of  9  may  be  deduced  the 

3  1  rufe 


3<j6 
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rule  which  is  ufually  given  for  difcovering  when  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  two  numbers  is  not  juft. 

Let  g a-^f-x  be  the  multiplicand 
9 b-\-y  the  multiplier 

Then  3 1  ab-\-e)bx-\-r)ay-\-xy  is  the  product; 

and,  if  the  film  of  the  digits  in  the  multiplicand  be  divided 
by  9,  the  remainder  is  x ;  if  the  fum  of  the  digits  in  the 
multiplier  be  divided  by  9,  the  remainder  isjy ;  and,  if  the 
fum  of  the  digits  in  the  product  be  divided  by  9,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  the  fame  as  when  the  fum  of  the  digits  in  xy  is 
divided  by  9,  unlefs  the  work  is  wrong. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  finding  integral, 
correfponding  values  when  the  final  equation  is  not  a  fim- 
ple  one,  aln.ofi:  every  particular  cafe  requiring  a  different 
procefs. 

On  Continued  FraBions. 
a  . 


To  reprefent  -  in  a  continued  fraction. 


Let  b  be  contained  in  a,  p 
times,  with  a  remainder  c; 
again,  let  c  be  contained  in  b, 
q  times,  with  a  remainder  d, 
and  l'o  on,  then  we  have, 

a—pb-\-c 
bzaqc-\-d 
c—rd- \-e 
See. 


b)a(p 

c)H<? 

e  See. 


Or 


a  .  r 

--p+-=p  + 


qcJr<£ 


~p-Y 


,d 

?+  ~ 


tszp- 


<7+ 


t=P+ 


rd-\-e 

1 


f+ 


That  is,  -£=P+ 


e 

T+d 

Sc  c. 

1 


J+&C. 


Cor.  1.  An  approximation  may  thus  be  made  to  the 
value  of  a  fraction  whofe  numerator  and  denominator  are 
dn  too  high  terms,  and,  the  farther  the  divifion  is  conti¬ 
nued,  the  nearer  will  the  approximation  be  to  the  true 
value. 

Cor.  2.  This  approximation  is  alternately  lefs  and 


greater  than  the  true  value. 


Thus  p  is  lefs  than  -r,  and  p 
0 


—  is  greater,  becatife  a  part  of  the  denominator  of  the 
frattion  is  omitted;  alfo  5+^  is  too  great  for  the  denomi- 


aator,  therefore  p-\- 


—  is  lefs  than  8c c. 

1  o 


qAr~ 

Ex.  To  find  a  fraction  which  fball  nearly  exprefs 
x 00000’ 


R  A. 

100000)314159(3 

300000 


14159)100000(7 

99113 


887)14159(15 

887 

4435 


854)887(1 

854 


33  &c. 


Here  p=3,  q—  7,  r~is,  s—i 
=  3  + - - - 


,  8cc.  therefore 

100000 


7+- 


15+  See. 

The  firft  approximation  is  3,  which  is  too  little;  the 

— =3+ 


next  is  3 too  great;  the  next  is  3-J- 


7  + 


15 


If  ?  1 

— -=—7,  too  little;  and  fo  on.  This  fra Clion exprefies, 
106  106 

nearly,  the  circumference  of  a  circle  in  terms  of  its  dia¬ 
meter  ;  therefore  the  circumference  is  greater  than  3  dia¬ 
meters,  lefs  than  —  diameters,  and  greater  than  211,  &c. 

7  106 

To  find  the  value  of  a  continued  fraction  when  the  de¬ 
nominators  q ,  r,  s,  Sec.  recur  in  any  certain  order. 

1  .,1 

'  i 


Ex.  1.  Let- 


-==.* ;  then 


r  + 


r  +  # 


ex,  or 


r-\-x 


qr+qx+i 


r- J-  &c. 

hence  r-\-x—qrx-\-qx*Jr*x,  and 


:o,  from  the  folution  of  which  quadratic  the 


*s+r* - = 

value  of  .*•  may  be  obtained. 

r 

Ex.  2.  Let  I  a  -f-  ■ 


7 


f 


zx ;  by  fquaring 


a- j-  Sc c. 


both  fides, 


J*' 


zxfxza-\-  - ;  and  x3 — ax 


\J a-\-  Sec. 

>—b—  0 ;  whence  the  value  of  .*•  may  be  found. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  the  values  of  other  quantities, 
which  run  on  in  infinitum ,  be  found,  if  the  factors  recur. 

fl  _ 


Ex.  1.  To  find  the  value  of 
infinitum. 


^'a\JaSe  c.  in 


r  .  _ 

Let  \  a\/  a\f  a8cc.=x ;  by  fquaring  both  fides, 
Wa^a&cc.  thatis,  ax—x2,  or  x=a. 


,r 


Ex.  2.  Required  the  value  of 
Sec.  in  infinitum. 


Let  J  a+^+x/'a+^b+8ec.=zx,  by  fquaring  both 


fides,  c-L 


yJb+Sec.  =*z,  and 
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^-W'a+V^+&c<  =a3-— a-,  therefore 


dividing  both  Tides  by  ABC,  - L 

Lb 


has  been  proved  equal  to  ~  — 


quantities 


B  A 

&c.  have  a  common  difference 


W 


a+V  '■>*  =  x  +  V  - 


2,  or  i-j-a-=A-4 — 2tf.V* 
o ;  from  which  equa- 


V a-{-y/  b-\-  See.  —x* — iax-  -j-a 
-|-a2  ;  hence  x* — 2 a#2- — x-\-a2 — b. 
tion  .*  may  be  found. 

To  find  the  lead  common  multiple  of  two  quantities  ; 
or  the  lead  quantity  which  is  divitible  by  each  of  them 
without  remainder.  The  product  of  the  two  quantities 
divided  by  their  greated  common  meafure  is  their  lead 
common  multiple.  Let  a  and  b  be  two  quantities,  .v  their 
greated  common  meafure,  m  their  lead  common  multi¬ 
ple,  and  let  m  contain  a,  p  times,  and  b,  q  times,  that  is, 
a  o 

let  nv=pa-=.qb ;  then  -= and  iince  m  is  the  lead  podible, 
p  and  q  are  the  lead  podible,  therefore  ^  is  the  fraction  - 
in  its  lowed  terms,  and  q=:-\  hence  m—qb=—. 

X  X 

Ex.  What  is  the  lead  common  multiple  of  i3  and  12  ? 
Their  greated  common  meafure  is  6  ;  therefore  their  lead 
.  12X18 

common  multiple  is  — ^—=3 6. 

Every  other  common  multiple  of  a  and  b  is  a  multiple 
of  m.  Let  n  be  any  other  common  multiple  Of  the  two 
quantities;  and,  if  podible,  let  m  be  contained  in  n ,  r 
times,  with  a  remainder  s,  which  is  lefs  than  m\  then 
n — rm-=zs,  and  Iince  a  and  b  meafure  n  and  rm,  they  mea¬ 
fure  n — rm  or  s,  that  is,  they,  have  a  common  multiple 
lefs  than  m,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fuppofition. 

To  find  the  lead  common  multiple  of  three  quantities, 
a,  b,  andc,  take  m  the  lead  common  multiple  of  a  and  b, 
and  n  the  lead  common  multiple  of  m  and  c  ;  then  n  is  the 
lead  common  multiple  fought.  For  every  common  mul¬ 
tiple  of  a  and  b  is  a  multiple  of  m  ;  therefore,  every  com¬ 
mon  multiple  of  a,  b,  and  c,  is  a  multiple  of  m  and  c  ;  alfo, 
every  multiple  of  m  and  c  is  a  multiple  of  a,  b,  andc;  con- 
fequently,  the  lead  common  multiple  of  m  and  c  is  the 
lead  common  multiple  of  a,  b,  and  c. 

Three  quantities  are  faid  to  be  in  harmoincal  proportion , 
when  the  fird  is  to  the  third,  as  the  difference  of  the  fird 
and  tfecond  is  to  the  difference  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
Any  magnitudes,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are  faid  to  be  in 
harmonical  progrejjion,  if  A:  C ::  A — B :  3 — C ;  B  :  D:: 
B — C  :  C — jD;  C :  E ::  C — D  :  D — E,  &c. 

The  reciprocals  of  quantities  in  harmonical  progreflion 
are-in  arithmetical  progreffion. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  &c.  be  in  harmonical  progreffion,  then 
A  :  C::  A — B-.B — C,  therefore  AB — AC— AC — BC,  and 

1  1 

Again,  B:D  :B — C:C — D;-  therefore  BC — BLhzzDB 
=~DC,  and,  dividing  by  BCD,  -L  —  -^-=-^--—^-5  and 


Affume 

Then  3V a — yj  —tf  —  x — y/  - 
By  mult. 


-r 


2  yf  a2 -\-b2—x2  A^y^-m,  by  fubftitution ; 
Therefore,  y-r^m — x 2  ;  alio  from  the  fird  equation* 

— bz—x-\-y/ — jy2|3  —  -*3  +  3X2  \/ — y2  —  3 xy2  — • 
y2  y/ — y2  ;  therefore  x3 — %xy2—a-,  or  fubdituting  for_y2  its 
value  m — .v2,  x3 — 2mxJr3x3=aj  that  is,  4.x3 — ynx — a—o, 
a  cubic  equation  whofe  roots  may  be  found  by  approxima¬ 
tion;  hence y,  and  confequently  x-j-  yf — y2 ,  the  root  re¬ 
quired,  may  be  determined. 

In  the  fame  manner  it  appears,  that  the  cth  root  may 
be  extracted  by  the  folution  of  an  equation  of  c  dimenlions. 

Let  A-\-B  be  the  given  binomial  ford,  in  which  both 
terms  are  poilible  and  A  greater  than  B,  its  cth  root,  or 

the  cth  root  of  A-\-B.^/Q,  a  quantity  of  the  fame  deferip- 
tion,  may  fometimes  be  found  in  the  form  a-}-  yj  b,  or  y/  a 
b,  where  a  and  b  are  whole  numbers. 

Let  cV7+Bx  y/]Q=zx+y,  where  x  and  y  involve  the 
fame  fin  ds  that  A  y/  0  and  B  y/  0  do,  refpedtively. 

Thenfince  A-\-Bx\/Q—x-\-y 

V  /foiiX  y/~Q-x—y, 

By  mult.  V  A2 — B2  X  Q—x‘- — y 2  ;  let  Q  be  fo  a  (Turned 
that  A2—B2XQ  may  be  a  perfect  cth  power  —nc,  then 

t/  .  /  /)  jn  t}ie 


take  r—  V  A-\~Bx  yf  U 

X  2  - 1)2  y. 


neared  integer  number ;  then  ■ 


r 


x+y 


X—  y— 

n 

r+z 


and  *4. 


y—y 


therefore  zx—r-\ — , 
r 


foppofe  s  to 


be  the  ford  which  A  yf  0  and  *  involve  ;  alfo  let  t  be  the 
rational  part  of  x,  and  foch  that  ts  does  not  differ  from 

r-f- 

T  I 

-  by  -,  then  if  the  root  of  the  binomial  be  of  the 

2  2 

form  x-\-y,  the  value  of  .*■  is  ts-,  alfo  x2 
—  x2 — n  —  t2s 2 — •  72 ;  therefore  y- 

CV  A-{-Bx  sj  U  —  ts  4-  yf  t2s2 — n,  or  cy/A-\-B  — 

ts  -j-  y/  t2s2 — n 

2V2~ 


By  affuming  r,  the  neared  integer  to  c V  A^-B.  y/  (J, 
the  value  of  x  is  accurately  determined. 

^2 _ 

Let  x-^y—r+q  exaftly,  or  x-\ -y — q—r\  then - - — 

'  x+y—i 


therefore  the 


111 
~B'  e  ~D' 
ihat  is,  they  are  in  arithmetical  progreffion. 

On  Binomial  Surds. 

To  extraft  the  root  of  a  binomial,  one  or  both  of  whofe 
faftors  are  quadratic  furds.  If  the  index  of  the  root  to  be 
extracted  be  an  even  number,  the  fquare  root  may  be 
found  by  the  method  before  given  on  Surds,  when  it  can 
be  expreffed  by  a  binomial  of  the  fame  defeription  ;  and, 
if  half  the  index  be  an  even  number,  the  fquare  root  may 
again  be  taken,  and  fo  on,  till  the  root  remaining  to  be 
extrafted  is  expreffed  by  an  odd  number. 

Let  the  cube  root  of  the  binomial  V — 1,2  be  re¬ 
quired. 


n  1 

==—=*— y-V 

r 


qxx—y 


xAry—q 
differs  from  zx  by  q- 


and  r-4-  -r=.ix — q 
r 


qXx- 


which 


qXx — y 


ty—q 

i.  e.  by  the  difference  of 


x-\~y — <7 

two  fractions,  each  of  w  hich  is  lefs  than  r,  when  x  and y 
are  pofitive,  x  greater  than  y,  and  x-\~y  greater  than  1 
therefore  the  value  of  zx  does  not  differ  from  the  truth  by 

1,  nor  the  value  of  x  or  tsby-;  and  s  is  known,  confe- 

2 

quently,  the  neareil  integer  to  t,  that  is,  f,  which  is  an  in¬ 
teger,  is  known. 

Cor.  If  the  ctli  root  of  A ■ — B  be  required  ;  find,  by  the 

X— i-y  x — y 

the  cth  root  of  A^-B-,  and  - — ,  is  the 


rule 

20  VQ 

cth  root  of  A- 


-R.% 


Qb 
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ALGEBRA. 


On  Logarithms. 


If  there  be  a  feries  of  magnitudes  a”,  a',  a?,  a3 *, ,  . .  av; 
a  a  2,  a  3,  ....  a~y,  the  indices,  o,  i,  2,  3,  .  . .  x  ; 
—  1, — 2, — 3,  ....  — y,  are  called  the  meafures  of  the 
ratios  of  thofe  magnitudes  to  1,  or  the  logarithms  of  the 
magnitudes.  Thus  x,  the  logarithm  of  any  number  c,  is 
fucli  a  quantity  that  ax~c.  Here  a  may  be  affumed  at 
pleafure  ;  and,  for  every  different  value  fo  affumed,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fyftem  of  logarithms  will  be  formed.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  tabular  logarithms  a  is  10,  and  confequently  o,  1,  2,  3^ 
....  x,  are  the  logarithms  of  1,  10,  100,  1000,  .... 

Cor.  1.  Since  the  tabular  logarithm  of  10  is  1,  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  a  numben between  1  and  ioislefs  than  1  ;  and, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  logarithm  of  a  number  between 
ioand  100  is  between  1  and  2;  of  a  number  between  100 
and  1000,  is  between  2  and  3,  &c.  If  *  be  the  logarithm 

r  - N*  2  2 

of  5,  then  10)  =5;  let  -  be  fubftituted  for  xy  and  io^ 
3 

2 

is  found  to  be  lefs  titan  5,  therefore  -  is  lefs  than  the  lo- 

3 

3  3 

garithmof5;  butio^  is  greater  titan  3,  or -is  greater  than 

4 

the  logarithm  of  5  ;  the  logarithm  found  in  the  tables  is 
.69897,  and  nearly.  • 

Cor.  2.  If  quantities  be  in  geometrical  progreftion, 
ax,  azx,  a3X,  See.  their  logarithms,  x,  ix,  3*,  &c.  are  in 
arithmetical  progreflion. 

The  method  of  finding  the  logarithms  of  the  natural 
numbers,  or  forming  a  table,  will  be  explained  in  the 
Doftrineof  Fluxions. 

The  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  two  numbers  is  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  their  produdt ;  and  the  difference  of  the  loga¬ 
rithms  is  the  logarithm  of  their  quotient.  Let  x—  log.  of 
c,  and yz^L.  log.  of  d;  then  ax—c,  and  a^—d ;  hence  ax^y 

c 

~dc,  and  ax  5  or  x-\-y  is  the  log.  of  dc ,  and  x — y 

the  log.  of 

Ex.  1.  Log.  of  3X7=  of  3+ log.  of  7. 

Ex.  2.  Log.  of  pqr—  log.  of  pqAr  log.  of  r=z  log.  of 
p-\-  log.  of  log.  of  r.  s 

Ex.  3.  Log.  of  -=  log.  of  5— log.  of  7. 

7 

If  the  logarithm  of  a  number  be  multiplied  by  n,  the 
product  is  the  logarithm  of  that  number  raifed  to  the  nth 
power.  Let  d  be  the  number  whofe  log.  is  x ,  or  ax—d; 
then  a’,x—dTI,  that  is,  nx  is  the  logarithm  of  dn. 

Exs.  Log.  of  ITT’—  5  X  log.  13.  Log.  oz—zX  log.  b. 

If  the  logarithm  of  a  number  be  divided  by  n,  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  the  logarithm  of  the  nth  root  of  that  number. 

V  1  i 

i  —  x  .  * — 

lLctaxz=zdy  then  an=dn,  or  -  is  the  log.  of  dn . 

n 

3.  ”? 

Ex.  Log.  of  54—  -x  log.  of  5. 

4 

The  utility  of  a  table  of  logarithms  in  arithmetical  calr 
eolations  will  from  hence  be  manifeft;  the  multiplication 
and  divifion  of  numbers  being  performed  by  the  addition 
and  fubtradfion  of  thefe  artificial  reprefentatives  ;  and  the 
involution  or  evolution  of  numbers,  by  multiplying  or  di¬ 
viding  their  logarithms  by  the  indices  of  the  powers  or 
roots  required. 

Let  the  value  of  5  4/  qy/z X~\/3  be  required. 


Log.  of  7  ™  .845098 

-  log.  of  2  =  .150515 
2 

~  log-  of  3  —  .1590404 


value  required. 


5) 1  ■  *346534  fum 

.2309306  log.  of  1. 70188,  See.  the 


On  Intereji  and  Annuities. 

Intereft  is  the  confideration  paid  for  the  ufe  or  forbear¬ 
ance  of  money.  The  rateoi  intereft  is  the  confideration 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  a  certain  fum  for  a  certain  time,  as  of 
ll.  for  one  year.  When  the  intereft  of  the  principal 
alone,  or  fum  lent,  is  taken,  it  is  called  fimple  interefl; 
but,  if  the  intereft,  as  foon  as  it  becomes  due,  be  confider- 
edas  principal,  and  intereft  charged  upon  it,  it  is  called 
compound  intereft.  The  amount  is  the  whole  fum  due  at 
the  end  of  any  time,  intereft  and  principal  together. 
Difcounl  is  the  abatement  made  for  the  payment  of  money 
before  it  becomes  due. 

To  find  the  amount  of  a  given  fum  in  any  time  at  fimple 
intereft. 

Let  P  be  the  principal, 

r,  the  intereft  of  one  pound  for  one  year, 

n,  the  time  for  which  the  intereft  is  to  be  calculated, 

M,  the  amount. 

Then  fimee  the  intereft  of  a  given  fum  mud  be  proportional 
to  the  time,  1  (year)  :  n  (years)  ::  r  :  nr  the  intereft  of  il. 
for  n  years,  and  the  intereft  of  PI.  muft  be  P  times  as  great, 
or  nrP ;  therefore  the  amount  M=;P-J-arP. 

In  this  fimple  equation,  any  three  of  the  quantities  P, 
n,  r,  M,  being  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found;  thus  P=s 
M 

i-j -nr 

Ex.  What  fum  muft  be  paid  down  to  receive  600I.  at 
the  end  of  nine  months,  allowing  5  per  cent,  difeount  ? 
Or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  what  principal  P  will  in 
nine  months  be  equivalent,  or  amount,  to  600I.  allowing 
5  per  cent,  intereft  ? 

In  this  cafe  M=6oo,  n—-,  or  .75,  r~— — =.05 ;  hence 
4  100 


P  =  - 


M 


600 


2578.313  &c.  1. 


1  +nr  I+-75X-05 
To  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  or  penfion  left  unpaid 
any  number  of  years,  allowing  fimple  intereft  upon  each 
fum  or  penfion  from  the  time  it  becomes  due.  Let  A  be 
the  annuity;  then  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year  A  becomes 
due,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  year,  the  intereft  of  the 
firft  annuity  is  rA ;  at  the  end  of  this  year  the  principal  be¬ 
comes  2  A,  therefore  the  intereft  due  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  is  2 rA ;  in  the  fame  manner,  the  intereft  due  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  is  3 rA,  Sec.  hence  the  whole  intereft  is 

rA-^zrA^-^rA . -\-n — l.rA—n. — - — rA;  and  the 

fum  of  the  annuities  is  nA ;  therefore  the  whole  amount 

71 - 1 

M-nA-\-n . - rA. 

2 

Required  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  to  continue  a 
certain  number  of  years,  allowing  fimple  intereft  for  the 
money.  Let  P  be  the  prefent  value;  then  if  P  and  the 
annuity,  at  the  fame  rate  of  intereft,  amount  to  the  fame 
fum,  they  are  upon  the  whole  of  equal  value.  The 
amount  of  P  in  n -years  is  P-J-nrP,  and  the  amount  of  the 

71—  1 

annuity  in  the  fame  time  is  nA\n.  -----rA  ;  therefore, 

.  .  n—i  . 

nAA-n. - rA 

n —  1  2 

PA-nrPz=n.AA-n, - rA,  andP= - - - - 

2  i-ynr 

In 


A  L  G  E 

In  this  equation,  any  three  of  the  four  quantities,  P,  A, 
n,  r,  being  given,  the  other  may  be  found. 

'  nA  .  . 

Cor.  Let  n  be  infinite,  then  P— - an  infinite  quan- 

z 

tity  ;  therefore,  for  a  finite  annuity  to  continue  for  ever,  an 
infinite  fum  ought,  according  to  this  calculation,  to  be  paid; 
a  conclufion  which  Ihews  the  necellity  of  efiimating  the  va¬ 
lue  of  an  annuity  upon  different  principles. 

To  find  the  amount  of  a  given  fum  at  compound  filte¬ 
red.  Let  /?— tl.  together  with  its  intereff  for  a  year ;  then 
at  the  end  of  the  fu  ll  year  R  becomes  the  principal  or  fum 
due;  therefore, 

i :  R : :  R:  R- ,  the  amou  nt  in  two  years ; 
i  :  R : :  R2  :  R3,  the  amount  in  three  years,  &c. 
in  the  fame  manner  Rn  is  the  amount  in  n  years,  and  if  P 
be  the  principal,  the  amount  muff  be  P  times  as  great,  or 
PR"—M. 

„  M 

Cor.  t.  From  this  equation  we  have  . 

Ex.  What  fum  muff  be  paid  down  to  receive  6ool.  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  allowing  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  com¬ 
pound  intereff? 

In  this  cafe  R—  1 .05,  n~ 3,  M—  600;  and  confequently 

_  M  600  , 

P  =  —  =.=—t  =518.302!. 


R  A. 


following  principle:  “If  the^prefent  value  of  each  pay¬ 
ment  be  determined  feparately,  the  fum  of  fhefe  values 
muff  be  the  value  of  the  w  hole  annuity.” 

Let  a  be  the  value  or  price  paid  down  for  the  annuity, 
a  the  yearly  payment,  n  the  number  of  years  for  which  it 
is  to  be  paid,  r  the  intereff  of  il  for  one  year.  The  pre- 

fent  value  of  the  firft  payment  is  — -  the  prefent  value  of 

tire  fecond  payment,  or  of  a\,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  two 

a  ,  .  ,  r  a  ,  a 

years,  is  — ; - and  loon;  therefore  a— — —  + 


“  1.051 

Cor.  2.  If  P,  R,  and  M,  be  given  to  find  n,  we  have 

lo°‘.  M —  lost.  P 

log.  P+*X  log.  *=log.  M,  or»=-2— -  jf— . 

To  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  in  any  number  of 
years,  at  compound  intereff.  I.et  A  be  the  annuity,  or 
fum  due  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year;  then  1 :  R : :  A :  RA, 
its  amount  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  year  ;  therefore  A-\- 
RA  is  the  fum  due  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  year;  in  the 

fame  manner  1 :  R : :  1  +1?  X  A  :  R-\-R2  x  A,  the  amount  of 
the  two  payments  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  ;  and 
1  -}-/?+ R2  X  A  is  the  whole  fum  due  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year ;  in  the  fame  manner  1  +i?+ff2  . . .  -j-  R>‘  1 X  A  is  the 

Rn — 1 

fum  due  at  the  end  of  n  years,  that  is,  — - X  A—M. 

Cor.  In  this  equation  any  three  quantities  being  given, 
the  fourth  may  be  found. 

To  find  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  to  be  paid  for  n 
years,  allowing  compound  intereff.  Let  P  be  the  prefent 
value,  A  the  annuity  ;  then  fince  PRn  is  the  amount  of  P 
R” — 1 

in  %  years,  and  — — ~XA  the  amount  of  A  in  the  fame 


R—i 

time ;  by  the  queftion,  PR'1 


R"- 


R- 


X  A,  and  P  — 


i-j-zr 


"i+r  i+2r 


XA. 

M - 1 

Cor.  1.  Any  three  of  the  quantities,  P,  A,  R,  71,  being, 
given,  the  fourth  may  be  found. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  number  of  years  be  infinite,  Rn  is  infi- 
i  .  A 

nite,  and  — —  vam flies,  therefore  P~— — -. 

R>‘  R—i 

Ex.  If  the  annual  rent  of  a  freehold  eftate  be  il.  what 
is  its  value;  allowing  5  per  cent,  compound  intereff  ?  In 
this  cafe  A=zi,  R — i=z.o$  ;  therefore  the  prefent  value 

P —— —— 20I.  or  20  years  purchafe. 

.05 

Cor.  3.  The  prefent  value  of  an  annuity,  to  commence 
at  the  expiration  of  p  years,  and  to  continue  q  years,  is 
the  difference  between  its  prefent  value  for  p-\-q  years, 
and  its  prefent  value  for  p  years. 

Scholium.  The  method  of  determining  the  prefent 
value  of  an  annuity  at  fimple  intereff,  as  given  above,  has 
been  decried  by  feveral  eminent  arithmeticians,  and  in  its 
Head  a  folution  of  the  queftion  has  been  propofed  upon  the 
VO  I,.  I.  No.  20. 


1  -f-rcr 

Thefe  different  conclufions  arife  from  a  circumftance 
which  the  opponents  feem  not  to  have  attended  to.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  former  folution,  no  part  of  the  intereff  of 
the  price  paid  down  is  employed  in  paying  the  annuity,  till 
the  principal  is  exhaufted.  Whatever  calculation  be 
adopted,  a  is  the  fum  out  of  which  the  feller  can  exactly 
pay  the  annuities  according  to  the  propofed  mode  of  cal¬ 
culation.  Let  the  annuity  be  always  paid  out  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  a- ;  then  x,  x — a,  x — 2 a,  x — 3 a,  &c.  are  the  fums  in  hand 
during  the  firff,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  &c.  years,  the  filte¬ 
red  arifmg  from  which  is  r;t,  rx — ra,  rx — ira,  rx — 3 ra,  See.. 

that  is,  the  whole  intereff  is  nrx — 1  +  2+3  •  •  •  •  n — 1  X  ra, 

or  nrx — n.- — -ra,  which,  together  with  the  principal  xy  is 
2 

equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  annuities ;  therefore, 

n—  r 

na-\-n . - ra 

-  n — 1  ,  z 

1 4 -nr.x—n. - rct—na,  and  x— - - - . 

2  1  -\-nr 

According  to  the  other  calculation,  part  of  the  intereff,. 
as  it  arifes,  is  employed  in  paying  the  annuity,  but  not 
the  whole.  Thus  the  firft  payment  is  made  by  a  part  of 
the  principal,  and  the  intereff  of  that  part,  which  toge¬ 
ther  amount  to  the  annuity ;  and  the  other  payments  are 
made  in  the  fame  manner;  this  is,  in  effect,  allowing  in-' 
tereft  upon  that  part  of  the  w  hole  intereff  which  is  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  principal.  According  to  either  calcula¬ 
tion  the  feller  has  the  advantage,  fince  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  intereff  will  remain  at  his  difpofal  till  the  laft 
annuity  is  paid  off. 

If  the  whole  intereff,  as  it  arifes,  be  incorporated  with 
the  principal,  and  employed  in  paying  the  annuity,  com¬ 
pound  intereff  is,  in  effect,  allowed  upon  the  whole. 
Let  x  be  the  price  paid  for  the  annuity,  n  the  number  of 
years  for  which  it  is  granted,  R,  il.  together  with  its  inte  - 
reft  for  one  year.  Then  x  in  one  year  amounts  to  Rx,  out 
of  which  tire  annuity  being  paid,  Rx — a  is  the  fum  in 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  firft  year  ;  R2x — Ra  is  the  amount 
of  this  fum  at  the  end  of  the '  fecond  year,  therefore 
R2x — Ra — a  is  the  fum  in  hand  at  the  end  of  tire  fecond 
year;  in  the  fame  manner,  R“x — Rn  'a — Rr‘~2a  ....  — a 
is  the  fum  left  after  paying  the  laft  annuity,  which  ought 
to  be  nothing;  therefore  Rnxxx-Rn  'a-\-RA  2 a . +a 

Rna — a  R"a — a 

-,  and  w~- 


R- 


RnX  li- 


On  the  Summation  of  Series. 

We  have  before  fee n  the  method  of  determining  the 
fums  of  quantities  in  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 
greffion;  butw'hen  the  terms  increafe  or  decreafe  accord¬ 
ing  to  other  laws,  different  artifices  muff  be  ufed,  to  obtain 
general  expreffions  for  their  fums.  The  methods  chiefly 
adopted,  and  which  may  be  confidcred  as  belonging  to  al¬ 
gebra,  are,  1.  The  method  of  fubtraftion.  2.Thefum- 
mation  of  Recurring  Series,  by  the  fcale  of  relation.  3. 
The  Differential  Method.  4.  The  Method  of  -Increments. 

The  inveftigation  of  feries  whofe  fums  are  known  bv 
fi’.btractioH. 


3K 


Ex. 


3*0 


ALGEBRA. 


Ex.-f.  Let  i-|--  4-- -f- -  -f-  &c.  in  inf.  — S 
2  3  4 

Then  -  4--  +  -4--+ &c.  ininf.  =S — 1 
2  3  4  5 


By  ftibtraftion,  -A — 1 — - — | — l — &c.  in  inf.  =1. 

1.2  2.3  3.4  1 

Ex.  2.  Ect  i  -j —  —  -}-  — [-  See*  in  inf.  —  S 

23  4 

Then  -  -4--  4-  -  4-- 4-  See.  in  inf.  —  S — - 
3  4  5  6_ 2 

By  fnb.  — — -j — ~ — | — - — j — - — ^-&c.ininf.  — - 

1- 3  2-4  3-5  4-6  2 

Or  ~  ~  +  &C.  . 

•  i-3  2.4  3.5  4-6  4 

Ex.  3.  Let  — — j — ^ — j — - — j-  &c. 

1.2  2.3  3.4 

Then  — — j — - — | — - — &c.  — S — - 

2- 3  3-4  4-5  2 


By  Alb.  — _ ! - —  4- 


&c. 


And 


1.2.3  2-3-4  3-4-5 

1  .  1 


1.2.3  2-3-4  3-4-5 


1  1 

4-  Sec.  =2-. 


Ex.  4.  To  find  the  fum  of  the  feries 
-f- &c.  in  inf. 


2.4.6  4.6.1s 


6.8.10 


- \—r  4-t—  +  &c. 

2.4  1  4.6  6.8  ' 


Let  m—r—i ;  then  the  feries  becomes - 1 — - — I — iL_ 

1.2  2.3  3.4 

4-  &c.  in  inf.  —  1.  After  n  terms  the  feries  is  1  — 


4 - - j.  4_  &c.  whofe  fum  in  infin.  is 

«4"2  •  ^4"3  ^4-3  •  iz  4"  4 

— - — ;  therefore,  — - — U— - — A  — — A  &c.  to  n  terms,  2= 
nJrl  x.  2  1  2.3  3.4 


n-\~i  n  4-x 


Ex.  6.  Let 


Then 


m.m-\-r  m-\-r  .m-\-2r 

1  1 

+  : 


4-  &C. 


&C.  =S~ 


m+r.m+ir 


m.?n-\-r 


By  fub. 


vi.m-\-r.vi-\-zr  m-\-r  ,m-\-2r .  ?«4*3r 


Or 


m.m-\-r.m-\-2r  m-\-r .m-\-zr .  2224-3 r 


4-&c— - 


2rtn.m-\~r 


l  ake  away  the  iaft  factor  out  of  each  denominator,  and 
alTume  the  refulting  feries  equal  to  5;  that  is,  Let 


Let  m—r—i  ;  then - j - (-  — - - L  See.  in 

1.2.3  2-3-4  3-4-5 

inf.  =-.  After  n  terms  the  feries  becomes  ■  — - - - 

4  n-{-i.n-\-2  .  124-3 

4-  — - - j-  Sec,  in  infinitum,  whofe  fum  is 


n-\-2.n-\-2>  -224-4 


Then 
By  fub. 
And 


4-6  6.8  8.10 


See.  =S-  - 


2. 224-2  •  nJr2 


: ;  therefore, 


2.2.3  2.3.4 


4-&c.  to  n  terms, 


2.4.6  4.6.3  6.8.10 

'  r  '  •  ‘ 


2.4.6  4.6.8  6.8.10 

1 

+ 

m  m-^-r 

Then 


Ex.  3.  Let  —  4- 

m  m-\-r  m-\-2r 


Sec.  =- 
8 

Sec.  —  — . 
32 

-  &c.  rzS 


4  2. 224-1  •  nJr2 


A  feries  of  this  kind  may  he  fummed  when  there  are  any 
number  of  factors  in  the  denominator. 


—  4--— 4-— -4-&c.  =5 - 

m-\-r  m-\-2r  -jr  m 


By  fub. 


+  &c-=— ; 

m.m-^r  m-\-r.m-\-2r  m-\-2r  .m-\-T,r  m 

Hence —  -1 - 1  4  *  '  1 


a-\-b 

Ex.  7.  To  find  tho  fum  of  the  feries  - ■  - . — ■  - 

m.m-\-r.n-\-2r 

a-\-2b  a4"3^ 


+ 


■  &c.  in  infini- 


m-lf-r  .m-\-2r  ?n-\-2r.m-\-^r.  ?«-(-4r 

See.  — — . 

m.m-\-r  m-\-r.m-\-2r  mJf-2r.m-\-T>r  rm  turn,  by  the  above  examples  5  and  6, 


By  Ex.  5, 


+ 


Or--”?+ar  -4- 


m-\-r.  m-\-2r 

w4"3  r 


+  -  -  - 1  +  &c-  — 
in-\-2T.  272-2-3  r 

_  w+4r  4-  &c.  - 


m.m-\-r.m.-\-2r  m-\-r .m-\-2r .  7724*3 r  ?72  4- 2  7-.  7724- 3  r.  772  4*4'' 


By  Ex.  6,  "+r  -4--  —?±L 


m-\-r 


■  8c  c.  =. 


mr 

1 

mr 

1 


m.m-\-r.7>i-\-2r  m-\-r .7n-\-ir.  m-\-2r,77i-\-$r.m-\-<.\.r 


2  mr 


By  fub.  — —  - 


3r- _ -4-&c.--  1 


2  mr 

b 


m.m-\-r.m~\-2r  m-{-r.m-\-2r  .m-\- m-\-2r.m-\-T,r. 

Mult,  by  -,  -  ■  b- - Y . 4--  'h  .  _ —  4-  Sec.  ■_  „ 

L  m.m-\-r  ,m-\-2r  m-\-r.m^-2r  .m-\-2>r  m-\-2r.m-\-^r  2 ml~ 


Alfo, 


4-  Sec. : 


2 mr.  m-\-r 


m.m-\-r.  m-\-2r  m-\-r.m-\-2r.  m-\-2r.m-\-2r  -mJr^r 

By  add. - aJrb  4-.  -  a+2b  _ -4- - «+>* - 4-  &c.  —  1  J> 


.  m-\-2r  m-\-r.m-\-2T .  m-\-2r.m-j-$r.  2 mr  r  m-\-r 

3 


Let 


3” 


+ 


Let  a— 3,  b—m—r—  i ;  then - -  4- 

I  •  2  *3 

„  1  ,35 

4&c.= -X  1  + 

1  2  24 

I  »  2 

Let  a=o,  i=i,  m=i>  tlien  7  ~  +  3T5T 

_ 3  1  grc.  — -  Vid.  Phii'ofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol. 

5-7-9  8 

lxxii.  page  389. 

Ex.  8.  Leti4-^  4^-  4-T77+  &c.  be  a  defending 
'  b  bd  baj 

feries,  and  fuppofe 


ALGEBRA. 

Let  a* — 1=0,  then  x=:i>  or — 1 ;  if  x— 1,  then 


5  6 

J  |r  _  . 

2-3-4  3-4-5 


1  2  .  2  1  2  o 

. —  i - 1 - j- - j - &c.  —  o 

2  1.3  2.4  3.5 


Tiiat  is,  — — j - 

1.3  2.4 


■+i  +  M+«7'+&c-=s 


Then 


are  aces 


b'bd'  bdf  '  bdfh 


■  See.  —S — 1 


n  r  .  ci  a  c  ac  c  _  _ 

By  fab.  ,-?  +  ?x.-S  +  SX.-^  +  «=c=" 

_  b — a  a  d—c  ,  ac  f—e 

+  (XT+«>!T+  =' 


3-5  2 

And  _i-4._L.4-  — -U  &c.=-3-. 

1.3  2.4  3.5  4 

If  x— — i,  tlien 

I  2  2.2  „ 

—i  4 - f- - - - 4 - . —  &C.rs:0, 

'  2  i-3  2-4  3-5 

And  — - 1 - See.  -1. 

1.3  2.4  3.5  4 

^  3  ^ 

Ex.  3.  Let  i4 - 1 - 4 - U  &c.  =S,  andmultiply 

2  3  4 

both  tides  by  2x — 1 ;  then 

— 1  4_hi  4  L — U  L_^_  &c.  =2x — 1.5;  let  ix — 1=20* 

1.2  2.3  3.4 

or  a'—-,  and 
2 


Aflame  a=n 

c—n-\-i 
e—n- j-2 
Sec. 

m — n  n  m — n 

Then - 1 - X  — ; — 

m  m  7/2  — | —  1 


b—m 

d—m-^i 

f—m+2 

Sec. 

n.n-ir-i.m — n 

'  - 4  Sec.  —  1  :  or 


Or 


1.2.2 

3 


r  + 


2.3. 2* 
4 


3.4.2- 

5 


■  &c.=o, 


4&c-  =1. 


n 


n.n-\-i 


m.vi 41  ,m-\-2 

2  ,  2-3 


4&c.— - ;  ifn— 2,  then 


_ 7 4-  Sec.—~ 

m  m.m-\~\.m-\-2  .  m 


m — n 

1 

—  2 


Similar  to  the  method  of  fubtraftion  is  the  following, 
given  by  De  Moivre,  Mifcell.  Anal,  p.130.  Adame  a 
feries  whole  terms  converge  to  0,  involving  the  powers  of 
an  indeterminate  quantity  x;  call  the  fum  of  th.e  feries  5, 
and  multiply  both  tides  of  the  equation  by  a  binomial,  tri¬ 
nomial,  &c.  which  involves  the  powers  of  x  and  invariable 
coefficients ;  then  if  x  be  fo  adiimed  that  the  binomial,  Or  1 
trinomial,  &c.  may  vanith,  and  fome  of  the  fird  terms  be 
tranfpofed,  the  fum  of  the  remaining  feries  is  equal  to  the 
terms  fo  tranfpofed. 

v  y2  y  3 

Ex.  1.  Let  1 -j - - f-  - - f-  Sec.  z=.S 

234 

Multiplying  both  tides  by  x — 1,  we  have 


1.2.2  2.3.2-  3-4-23 

If  both  tides  of  the  equation  be  multiplied  by  a  bino  - 
mial,  each  term  of  the  feries  obtained  will  have  two  fac¬ 
tors  in  its  denominator ;  if  by  a  trinomial,  each  term  will 
have  three  factors,  &c. 

X  .^3 

Ex.  4.  Let  i-| - j - 7 - f-  Sec.—S, 

2  3  4 _ 

Multiply  both  fides  by  2x — i.x — 1,  or  2X2 — 3x41  $ 
then 

2X3  2X4 

2A2  4- - j - 1-  &C. 

2  3 


1 — 3* —  - -  - - &c. 

2  3  4  I  J  ‘ 

x  x2  x3  x4  I 

+*+  2  Jr  T  +  T  +  y  +  &c- 


3AJ 


3*s 


5* 


5* 


,-2 


6x3 


7X 


,-4 


I.2.3  2.3.4  3.4.5 


If  x=jy  then  i — -4 - - — 

2  1.2.3 

<  6 

And 


J 


—  2\2 - 3A4l.S 


2.3.4 


4  &C.r=0, 


1.2.3  2.3.4 

5  .  5  1 


- - — 1  .S 


Or- 


X*  ,  X°  ,  X* 

*+T+7+T  +  &c- 

X  X2  X3  X 4  | 

2  3  4  5  J 

X  X2  X3  - 

-14 -i - 1 - h  &c.  =x — 1.5;  and  if  x~i, 

1.2  2.3  3.4 


— 1  * 

4  1. 2. 3- 2" 


— - - h&c.tzr-.  If  x=-,  then 

3.4.5  2  2 

c  „ 

4S&C.  —o,  or 


2-3-4- 2° 


3-4-5-2 


1. 2. 3. 2' 

Ex.  5.  Let 


2.3-4-2J 

I 


3-4*5-2 

v2 


+  ” 


■  Sec.  ~  . 
4 

4&c.=5; 


then  — 14— — I--L4L4  Sec. 

1.2  2.3  3.4 


-o;  or - 1 - \- 

1.2  2.3 


3-4 


4  Sec. 


m  m-\-r  ‘  ?»42r 
Multiply  both  tides  by  the  binomial  ax — b ;  then 

—  4  4  &c.l  _ 

m  w-\-r  7»42r  \.=zax— b.S, 

h  bx  bx2  bx3  _  ( 

&c. 


Ex.  2.  Adlime  j-j - J - j - p.  &c.  and  multi. 

2  3  .4 

ply  both  tides  by  x2  —  1  ;  then 

y  3  y>4 

*,4t4-4^-1  : _ 

x  x2  x3  x4  /-=:a2  1  X  5, 

- - &c. 

2  3  4  5  J 

_  X  2X2  ,  2X 3  .  2X4  ,  ,  - 

Or  — i - ! - 1 - 1 - [-  &c,  “xB — i  X  5. 

2  1.3  2,-4  3.5 


Or 


m-\-r  m-\-ir  m-\-3r 
I;  m^-r.a — mb 


m 

— ax — b.S. 

Let  ax — b—o,  and  tranfpofe 
m^-r.a — mb 


m-\-ir.a — ra4r-^ 

X  x  4  —  - - —  X  4  Sec, 


m+r.m+zr 

b  , 

- ;  then 


.  ■mA-2r.a—viX-r.b  h 

X  *  4  -4- L—  Xx2  +  &c. 

?«4r.m42r  m 


2  I  ,  3  - 

- X-  4 - -X-  2 

J-3  3  3-5  32 


,I8  A  L  G  E 

If  the  terms  of  this  feries  can  be  made  to  coincide  with 
the  terms  of  a  propofed  feries,  the  fum  of  the  latter  may 
be  found.  Thus,  let  the  fum  of  the  infinite  feries 

4-  Sec.  be  required. 

5-7  3 3 

In  this  cafe  a=-,  therefore- — b—o,  or  a—ib\  alfo 
_3 3 

vi— i,  r—2,  and  m-\-r.a — ml>—  2,  that  is,  322 — b,  or  9 b — b 

—  2;  hence  b—~,  a—--  and,  if  thefe  values  be  fubftitu- 
4  4  .... 

ted  in  the  fucceeding  terms,  the  general  feries  coincides 

b  1 

with  the  propofed  one,  whofe  fum  is  therefore  — ,  or-. 

After  the  firft  n  terms  the  feries  becomes 
v4-2  1  ,  ?2+3 

:  X  ,,  ,  1  t - — 


2 n-\-i  .  2224-3 


1  ,  0  1 

,  _ -x - b&C.or —  X 

3  2224-3  •  2,;+5  ■* 


22-f-2  1  224.3  1  .  „  ,  , 

- - X-4-  ■  - X— 4-  Sec.  and,  by  com- 

zn-\-i .  2n -j-3  d  2«-j~3 . 3“ 

1 


paring  this  with  the  general  feries,  we  find  x— j,  an(l 

27—32$;  alfo  jn—m-%-1,  7  —  2,  77z4-r.fi — mb—n-\-z,  or 

2”*!"3 -3 b — 2224*1 -b=z 224-2  ;  therefore  arn-)r1,.b—n-\-z,  and 
,  1  ,  3  224-2  ,  n-\-  3 

b—-,  a— 2b— hence - — - X  1  4-  -  1  - 

4  2724-1. 2«4-3  3  2724-3  -2,l+5 

i  _  b  1  ,  1 

x  —  4-  &c.  =  —  =  and  —  X 

3“  m  4  .  222-J-  I  ^ 


72-1-2 


:X-4-- 


«-f  3 


:X^-4-&C- 


2224-1.2774-3  3  272  +  3.222  5  3  4. 2724-1. 3n 

the  fum  of  the  feries  after  the  firfi:  7 2  terms;  alfo  the  fum 
*  '  .1 

of  the  whole  feries.  is therefore  the  fum  of  the  firft  n 
4 

1  1 

terms  is - — — . 

4  4.2224-1.3” 

Cor.  Since  the  fum  of  the  feries  after  the  firft  n  terms 
1 


4.2224-1 .3" 

1  1 

'4.1.30  —  4' 


if  n— o,  we  get  the  fum  of  the  whole  feries 


28  1 

~Xi  + 


Ex.  6.  To  find  the  fum  of  — —  X-  4- 

1.2.3  4 

39  1  52  1  .  „  . 

- X— t  4 - -X - 1-  Sec.  in  infinitum. 

3.4.5  1 6  4.5.6  32 

Becaufe  the  fa&orsin  the  denominators  increafe  by  1, 

^  X  x^ 

and  begin  from  1,  aftiime  i  4 - +  —  +  —  4  Sec. 

2  3  4  5 

axS,  and  multiply  both  fides  by  ax" — bx-\-c\  then 


B  R  A. 

1222 — 8&4-6c=28 ;  from  which  three  equations  it  appears, 
that  a— 6,  bzz-j,  e—2;  and,  if  thefe  values  be  fubftituted 

in  the  general  feries,  we  have  2 — 34 - — —  X  -  4- — —— X 

1.2.3  4  2.3.4 

1  39  1  52 

-4 - — — X— 4--~— 7 

3.4.5  16  4.5.6 


28  1  1  39 

- X-+  : 

2-3-4  8  3.4.5 


1  1  o  19  1  . 

X  —  4-&c.  =0,  or — Z-x-4- 
32  .  1.2.3  4 


16 


4-  &c.  —  r . 


On  Recurring  Scries. 

If  each  fuccdeding  term  of  a  decreafing  feries  bear  an 
invariable  relation  to  a  certain  number  of  the  preceding 
terms,  the  fum  of  the  feries  may  be  found. 

Let  a-\-bx^-cx*^-  &c-  be  the  propofed  feries;  call  its 
terms  A,  B,  C,  D,  Sec.  and  let  C—fxB-ygxiA,  D— fx C-\-gx*B, 
&c.  where  f-\-g  isthe  fcale  of'  relation ;  then,  bythefup- 
polition, 

A  —  A 

B  —  B 

C  —  fxB  4-  g x*A 

d  —  yivC  4- 

F.  —  fxD  4-  gx'C 

See.  8e  c. 

and  if  the  whole  fum  A-\-B-\-C-\-D-\-  Sec.  —S,  we  have 

S—A-\-B-\-fx  X  S — A+gx^xS,  or 

5  • —  fxS  — gx'S  —  A  4-  B  — fxA ;  therefore  S  — 

A+B-fxA 
i—fx—gx' ' 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  fcale  of  relation  be  f-\-g^- 
See.  to  72  factors,  the  fum  of  the  feries  is 
A-\-B-\~C — (n)-fxxA-\-B — (tz— 1 )— ffxsX  A-\-. ..{n- 2)  Sec. 
x—gx*-kx3 . (224-1) 

Ex.  r.  To  find  the  fum  of  the  infinite  feries  14-2*4- 
2x,-^-4.x1-\-  Sec.  when  *  is  lefs  than  1 . 

Here  f~2.  g— — 1,  and  the  fum  2=^—— — z  ~ 

1 — 2A-J-X 


If  x  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  t,  the  feries  is  infinite; 
yet  we  know  that  it  arifes  from  the  diviiion  of  1  by 
i—x  f,  and  the  fum  of  n  terms  may  be  accurately  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  feries  after  the  n  firft  terms  becomes  »-j-i.*”4- 

224-2.x’!+'4-224"3-',,!  +  !!4-  See.  in  which  the  fcale  of  relation, 
as  before,  is  2 — 1  ;  and  therefore  it  arifes  from  the  fradtion 
224-1  .Xn-\-n-\-'2  •  Xn  ft  ' - 2.22-(-I  .X?i  +  ‘  224-1  ■XV - 72  V'”+  1 


I  — 2X4-a‘  i  i — X  )3 

therefore,  r  4-  2X  4-  3*'  4-  Sec.  to  n  terms, 
1 — 224-1  .x”4 -nxnA-i 


-  ax3 

ax 2  4 - 

2. 

2ZX4 

+“T 

-f-  &c. 

bx 2 

bx3 

6. r4 

Rrr 

2 

cx 2 

3 

ex3 

i. _ _ 

4 

C.V4 

j _ 

CtL. 

\  .  Zrr 

4 

+  5 

OC  b  • 

cx 

+‘  +  -~+ 

2 

_  ,  c — ib  ,  6a — 364-2C  i2fl — Sb-4-6c 

Orc-{ - - — —  x*4 - TVT  1  XA  4 - -—AL-Xx3Jr 


1 — xr 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  fum  of  22  terms  of  the  feries  14-3* 
-|~5*e4-  7^4"  Sec.  Suppofe  f~\-g  the  fcale  of  relation; 

_ _ _  then  3/+.f— 5,  and  5/4  2g=l ;  hence/=2,  and^=:— 1  ; 

Sec.  ^—ax* _ bx  -f  c  X-S>  an<^  tr'a^  ;tPPeaTS  that  the  fcale  of  relation  is  properly 

’  ,  ,  ,  0  l4-3* - 2-V  I-’-Y 

determined ;  hence  6r- 


1.2 

10  a — 15^4-1 2  c 


I.* -3 


2.3.4 


3-4- 


X  x*  -f-  Sec.  — ax 2 — ^x-fc.S;  and  fince 


_  — — .  After  n 

%—ix+i?  jIZT)2 _ 

terms  the  feries  becomes  2224-1  •  4-  2224-3  .  xn+‘  4“ 

2224-5  •  -f-  Sec.  which  arifes  from  the  fraction 

2 72 4“  I  .  Xn  -p  2724*3  -  X,!  +  ‘  - 2.2224-1  .  X'”'’-' 


ax'~~b.\--\-c—  0,  and  one  value  of  xmuftbc-,  becaufe  the 

2 

powers  of  -  are  involved  in  the  terms  of  the  propofed  fe- 
a  b 

Fie 4  we  have-  —  •  -  4-c=oo;  alfo  6a~ -sb-\-ic— 19,  and 


2224-1 


to  n  terms, 


I - 2X-J-*' 

'  272 - 1  .  x"  +  ‘ 


or 


;  hence  1 4-3-v4~.5JV°4~7  v3“J”  ^Cc 


.*4-*  - 272-j-I  .  X ” 4~ 2 22 - 


c7!  +  > 


3*3 


A  L  G  E 

Ex. 3.  To 'find  the  fumof  ntermsof  theferiesn— 1  .» 
4-72 — 2  .x2-\-?i — 3.*34*  _  _ 

In  the  feries  n — 1  .  *4 -n — 2  .x- -\-n  3-x34"  ^c.‘  t^e 

fcale  of  relation  is  2-  1  ;  therefore  its  lum  in  infinitum  is 

n—i  ■  x-H— 2..r2— 2.22—  i.xz  n- After  n 


terms  the  feries  becomes  — xn  + 1 — ixn  T  2  Sec.  the  him  of 

xn 1 

which  is  found  in  the  fame  manner  to  be  —  -■ ;  theiefore 

1 — *1 

n — 1  ,x-\-n — 2  .  a-2  -\-n — '3-^34~  ^c'  to  n  terms,  “ 

-i.-v  n. — 2.x"- 

- -  4 - 1-  &c.  to 


n — i.x — nx^-\-xn'3el 


Hence 


•n  terms,  =- 


72 — 1  ,x — nx2  4-^:”  +  1 


Ex.  4.  To  find  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries 
4-3,x,4-4I,*'3"V"  &c* 

Let  the  fcale  of  relation  be  f-\rg-\-b  >  then 

9/+  4£+ 

16/+  9o-+4^=25 
25/4-i%4-9/5=:36-  . 

From  thefe  equations  we  obtain  /= 23,  g— — 3, 
h—  1,  which  values,  when  fubftituted,  produce  the 
fucceffi’Ve  terms  of  the  propofed  feries;  therefore  S= 

r4~4-v49xl  3X  r  *yg4-3*z_ .__!+!*  ~h,p  fnm  of  the  fe- 
1— 3*4-3**— i— x] 
ries  in  inf.  w'hen  x  is  lefs  than  1 . 

After  the  firft  2?  terms  the  feries  becomes  724-1')’*  X  *”  4* 
x  *” +*+i+3>  x  *"  +  *4-  &c.  which  arifes  from 

the  fraflion X 

_  i — 3* 

— 3  .  Tz-f-il’x”'1'’  —  3  .  n-\-2}-  3  ■  HL  *xn  +  * 


-37c' — x‘ 


B  R  A, 

b—a-\-d* 

c~2b'-—a-\-d*  *  id*  -\-d*  * 
d—T,c — 3^4a-f^‘  **  ~a-\-id*  -\-T,d*  *  4"^* 1  * 
e—^d—Scff^b—a+d*  v=ia+^d*  4 -6d*  4  4-4^ 4  4  -H4 
See.  &  c. 

From  which  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  coefficients  of  d,  d*, 
d**,d***,  Sec.  in  the  expreflion  for  the  72-fitli  term  of  the 
feries  a,  b ,  e,  d,  See.  are  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  a 
binomial  raifed  to  the  Ttth-power ;  that  is,  the  72-fith  term 

of  the  feries  is  a-\-nd*  -L-n.— — - d 1 1  4-77. - - d 1 1 1  4* 

2  23 

Sec. 

Cor.  i.  The  72th  term  of  the  feries  is  224-72 — id*  4* 

n — 1 — dd*  4  4-?2 — 1 .- — — - d 1  *  ‘4-  &c. 

2  23 

Ex.  Required  the  22th  term  of  the  feries,  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

t>  3>  5>  7» 

222 
o  o 

Herea=x,  d*  —  2,  d**  —  o;  therefore  the  72th  term  is 

I  +7? - 1.2—277 - 1. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  differences  at  length  vanifh,  the  72th  term 
of  the  feries  will  be  exaftly  determined  ;  but,  if  the  diffe¬ 
rences  do  not  vanifh,  we  can  only  approximate  to  it ;  and 
the  lefs  the  differences  become  when  compared  with  the 
former  differences,  and  with  72,  the  nearer  will  the  approxi¬ 
mation  be  to  the  true  value  of  that  term. 

Let  the  propofed  feries  be  0,  a ,  a-\-b,  a— J— <r,  a-\-b-{-c 
4 -d,  Sec.  then 

iff  Diff.  a,  b,  c,  d,  Sec. 

2d  Diff.  b — a,  c — b,  d—c,  Sec. 

3d  Diff.  c — 2^4"®i  d — 2 c-\-b,  Sec. 

4th  Diff.  d — 304-3^ — a,  Sec. 

Sec. 

Let  b — a—d* ,  c — ib-\-a—d *  4 ,  d — 3c4"3^ — a—d* !  1 ,  &c.. 
then  the  724- 1  th  term  of  the  feries,  that  is,  a-\-b-\-c-\-d-\- 


and  confe- 


H  4-f  jC  .  Xn  2 72^4- 272 1  X  Xn-h'4*222x"4  ' 

I - X  1’ 

quently  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  is 

*4~* - 724-lV.V,?-|—  272*-}-272 - 1  X  x”~F* - rfxv^g 

I - X|3 

On  the  Differential  Method. 

In  any  feries  of  quantities,  a ,  b,  c,  d ,  e,f.  Sec.  if  each 
term  be  taken  from  that  which  follows  it,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  thefe  differences  be  taken,  and  fo  on,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ranks  of  differences  will  be  obtained: 
iff  Diff.  b — a,  c — b,d — c,  e — d,f—e,  See. 

2d  Diff.  c — ib-\-a,  d — zc-\~b,  « — id-\-c,f—2e-\-d,  Sec. 

3d  Diff.  d — 3<:4'3^ — a>  e~ 3^4\X — bif—ie+zd — c.  Sec. 
4th  Diff.  e — i,d-\-6c — 4^4-12,  f—^t^-Sd — 4c Sec. 

5th  Diff./ — 5^4-10^ — ioc 4-56 — a,  8e c. 

Sec.  Sec. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  coefficients  of  the  quantities 
c,  b,  c,  d,  Sec.  in  the  firft  term  of  the  72th  differences  are  the 
coefficients  of  the  terms  in  the  binomial  raifed  to  the  72th 
power,  and  that  their  figns  are  alternately  pofitive  and  ne¬ 
gative. 

Let  d*,  d**,  d***,  diV,  &c.  reprefent  the  firft  terms 
in  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  See.  orders  of  differen¬ 
ces;  then 

d*  —bz — a 

d * 4  —c — zb-\-a 

d* 1 1  —d — 3C-|~3  b- — a 

d*w  =e — 4^4-6c — 4^4-a 

&c. 

And,  by  tranfpofition, 

Vol.  I.  No.  20. 


&c.  to  n  terms,  is  na+n. - ax  - •— — dx  1-|- 

2  23 

If  therefore  a,  b,  c ,  d.  Sec.  be  the  terms  of  any  feries, 
whofe  firft,  fecond,  third,  Sec.  differences  are  reprefented, 
by  d*,  d**,  dlii,  Sec.  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  this  feries  iz> 


na-\-n . 


-±d*+n.~ 
2  2 


- d 4  4  4-  Sec. 


Ex.  1.  Required  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  i4s 

+5+74- &c- 

J>  3»  57  7» 

2,  2,  2, 

o  o 

In  this  cafe  a— 21,  d*—z,  d**~ 0;  hence  the  fum  is 
724*22. 72 — 1  =72”. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  fum  of  72  terms  of  the  feries  r-f-j* 

+3°4-4a-i- 

1,  4,  9,  16 

3>  5*  7 

2,  2 

O 

Here  a~i,  rf1  =3,  d**  —  iy  d*li—  o;  therefore  the  fum 

77 - 1  ,  77 - 1  72 - 2 

—  724-72. - X  34-”- - • -  X  2: 


72 . 27?24-37z4-I 


72  .  72  4-1.2724-1 

1.2.3 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  fum  of  the  feries  !54-A4-334- 
to  ?2  terms. 

1,  8,  27,  64,  125 

7;  t9>  37.  61 

12,  18,  24 

6,  6  - 

o 

3  L 


Here 


3.44 

Here  a~i,  d1-. 


d 


A 

|V_ 


12,  d,11=6,  diy—o 

J  7/ - 2 


L  G  E 

there¬ 


fore  the  fum  =  n  4-  — -X7+?!-~ 

2 


BRA. 

Co  a.  3.  If  the  increment  be.'fxw-i'r>w+2r.m+37’. 


X  12- 


to  72- 


n — 1  77 — 2  n — 3 


X  6: 


7?‘‘  +  272,+22’‘ 


H-i) 


when  H  is  invariable,  the  integral  is  — x 

nr 


. . . .  ?72+?z — i.rrfcC. 

„  4  r  ,  4  If  d  be  the  confiant  increment,  and  m  the  number  of 

Sometimes  the  fum  may  be  more  readily  obtained  by  timcs  it  has  been  taken  the  jmearal  is  wA±C.  To  find 
beginning  the  (cries  with  one  or  more  cyphers;  thus,  to 
find  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  i3+234-3:i+  &C. 
tjike  ?/+ 1  terms  of  the  feries  o+i34-23+33+&C. 

o,  1,  3,  27,  64 

*>  7.  *9>  37 

t,  12,  18 

6,  6 

o 

Here  a— o,  d'—x,  d%t—6,  di  1  ‘=6 ;  and  the  fum  of  n-A-i 

72+1  .n.n — 1  .n — 2 


.  — n  ,  n  4- 1  .n.  n  —  1 

terms  is  72+1. -4 - - - —  X 

2  j.2.3 


X  6 


72+1  .72,.  2 4-7;  +  i  .n  ■ 


72- 


_  n-2-3-4 

1 . 4+22+1.72  .  n — 1  . 72- 


72+  1 .72 . 2+472 - 4+7i2- 


«  .  72+  . 


The  differential  method  may  alfo  he  applied  to  the  in¬ 
terpolation  of  feries,  and  the  quadrature  of  curves. 

On  the  Method  of  Increments. 

Any  variable  quantity  is  called  an  integral.  The  magni¬ 
tude  by  which  it  is  increafed  at  one  Hep  is  called  the  incre¬ 
ment.  Thus  J+2+3 . +  772— 77;. and  the  mag- 

2 

nitude  by  which  it  increafes  at  one  Hep  is  772+1,  which  is 

772+1 


called  the  increment  of  the  integral  m. 


When  the 


quantity  decreafes,  the  increment  becomes  negative. 

If  two  quantities  begin  to  increafe  together,  and  their 
correfponding  increments  be  always  in  the  fame  ratio, 
their  integrals,  or  the  whole  quantities  generated,  will  be 
in  that  ratio.  Let  the  correfponding  increments  be 
A,  B,  C,  Sec.  and  a,  b,  c,  See.  and  let  A :  a  ::  B  :  b ::  C :  c  See. 
::m:  n)  then  -4+/1+C+  &c.  :  <2+i+c+  &c.  : :  772 :  ?2. 

Cor.  When  772=77,  or  the  increments  are  equal,  the  in¬ 
tegrals  are  alfo  equal . 

If  an  integral  be  reprefented  by  the  product  of  quanti¬ 
ties  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  as  772. ?72+r. 772+27-. 777+37- .... 
w  +  77 — 1 .  r,  where  r  is  confiant,  and  m  is  increafed  at  eve¬ 
ry  Hep  by  r,  the  increment  of  this  integral  is  !rX*+r. 

7/2+2/-. 777+37- ....  777  +  77 — 1 .  r. 


The  firft  value  of  the  integral  is  7?2.772+r. 772+27-. 7?*+3r 
...  772  +  72-1  .r,  and  the  fucceeding  value  is  7s4-r. 


;ti+ 27-. ?7z+3r. 772+47- .  772+727-,  whofe  difference,  that  is, 

the  increment  of  the  integral,  is  nr . 777+27.772+3^.. 

m+  72—  1  .r. 

Cor.  i.  Since  an  invariable  quantity  C  has  no  incre¬ 


ment,  the  increment  of  m.m-\-r.m-\-zr.m-)rT,r....m-\-n — 1 .  r 

+  C  is  alfo  727-  X  772+r. 772+27-. 772+37-  ....  772  +  72 - 1  .  7\ 

Cor.  2.  Hence  if  the  increment  of  an  integral  be  re- 


therefore  the  integral  of  any  increment,  let  the  increment 
be  reduced  to  the  piodufts  of  arithmetical  progreffionals 
w  hofe  common  difference  is  the  quantity  by  which  the  va¬ 
riable  magnitude  is  increafed  at  every  Hep,  and  the  inte¬ 
gral  of  each  increment  will  be  found  by  multiplying  it  by 
the  preceding  term  in  the  progreflion,  and  dividing  it  by 
the  number  of  terms  thus  increafed,  and  by  the  common 
difference. 

The  conHant  quantity  which  is  to  be  added  to  or  fub- 
trafted  from  this  refult,  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct  inte¬ 
gral,  muH  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  quefiion; 
thus,  when  x,  the  integral  obtained  by  the  rule,  is  a,  fup- 
pofe  the  true  integral  is  known  to  be  b  ;  then  fince  .v+C  is 
in  all  cafes  the  integral,  72+C—  b,  or  C—b — a;  therefore, 
the  con-eft  integral  is  x-\-b — a. 

Ex.  i.  To  find  the  fum  of  ?2  terms  of  the  feries  1+2+ 

3+  &c. 

The  ?2th  term  is  n,  and  the  increment  of  the  fum  is  tz+i, 

w  hofe  integral  according  to  the  rule  is  ”  And  this 

is  the  correft  integral,  becaufe  when  72=1,  the  firm  is 
1.2  .  , 

- =1,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Ex.  2,  What  is  the?2th  term  of  the  feries  7,  9, 11,  &c- 
Here  the  increment  is  2,  and  the  integral  272+C,  but 
when  72=i,  the  integral  is  7,  therefore  2+C=7,  and 
C—  5  ;  therefore  the  correct  integral  is  272+5,  the 77th  term 
of  the  propofed  feries. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  fum  of  72  terms  of  the  feries  T+2,14'' 

32+  &c.  _ _ 

The  increment  of  this  fum  is  «+i  !’=??. 77+1+77+1, 

,  ,  .  ,  r  .  n -  1  .77.  77+1  72  .  72+1 

and  the  integral  or  fum  is - - = 

_ _  3.  2 

277+J  .72.72+1 


which  needs  no  correftion. 


2-3 


Ex.  4.  To  find  the  fum  of  72  terms  of  the  feries  1  '+3’+ 
S2+  &c. 

The  increment  of  the  fum  is  222+1] a  =  472!+472+i  = 


4-77 - 1.77.77+1 


+72;  which 


472  .7Z+I+I,  whofe  integral  is 

4 

needs  no  correftion. 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  i3+ 2®+ 
33+&c. 

The  increment  of  the  fum  is  «+i ) 3  - 


:7i.  7z+i .  72+2  +72+i,  whofe  integral  is 

72  .  72+1 


-  723+3722+377  +  l, 
72 - 1  .  72  .  72+  I  .72  +  2 


,  the  fum  required;  which  needs  no 


2  2 

correftion. 

The  following  table  of  figurate  numbers  is  formed  by 
making  the  77th  term  of  each  fucceeding  rank  equal  to  the 
fum  of  n  terms  of  the  preceding  : 


prefented  by  nr  y,m-fr.m-\-ir.m-\-^r . 772+  n — 1  .r, 

the  integral  is  772. 77i+r.??2+27-. 772+37- . 772+72 — 1 .  r±C ; 

where  the  invariable  quantity  C  mult  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  equation. 

3 


iH  Order,  1, 

i, 

i> 

1 

2d  1, 

2) 

3. 

4> 

5? 

6 

3^  O 

3» 

6, 

10, 

i5>  21 

4th  1, 

4> 

10, 

20, 

35> 

5° 

5th  1> 

&c. 

S> 

J5> 

drc. 

35> 

70,  I26 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  fum  of  72  terms  of  the  772th  order  of 
figurate  numbers. 

The 


ALGEBRA. 


**5 


The  film  of  n  terms  of  the  firft  order  is  n  ;  therefore 
»+x  is  the  increment  of  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  fecond 


is  the  rath  term  of  the 


n.  7i- \-i .  n-\-x 


is  the  n-\- 1  til 


order,  and  its  integral  n 
third  order ;  confequently, 

M 

term,  or  increment  of  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  third  or¬ 
der,  and  its  integral - ^  is  the  fum  of  n  terms  of 

2-3 

the  third  order,  or  the  sth  term  of  the  fourth  order,  See. 


-i . . . .  n-\-m — i 


is  the  fum 

1.2 . 771 

the  integrals  requiring  no  cor- 


Thus  it  appears,  that 

which  was  to  be  found  ; 
r?  ft  ion. 

Ex.  7.  Tq  find  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  1.24- 
2-3+3-4+  &c- 

Tlie  a-j-xth  term,  or  increment  of  the  fum,  is 

,  r  ,  ,  -  ,  .71.  n-l- 1  .  W+2 

and  confequently  the  integral,  or  fum,  is - 1 - ; 

3 

which  needs  no  correction. 

Ex.  8.  To  find  the  fum  of  the  n  firft  terms  of  a  feries 
whole  Kth  term  is  an3  -\-brd  fcnfd ;  a,  b,  c,  d ,  being  given 
quantities. 

A  flu  me  A.7i.7i-\- 1 .  n-\-z  -\-B.n.n-\-i-\-C.nA-Dz=ea. 

+b  .  ;  or 


A7l1-^-T,A7l*-{-2A7l-t-D' 

4-  Bn2-}-  Bn 

-}-  Cn 


an3f^an*-\-^anfa 


+  brd-\-2bn  -\-b 
4-  cn  -j-c 
4 -d 

and,  by  equating  the  coefficients,  A—a\  2,AfB—T,a-\- f, 
or  3«4 -ft— 3«-W’»  that  is,  B—b ;  lAfBrfC—zaf-ibfC) 

or  ia-\-b-\-C—2ia~\~'L^Jrc7  hence Czzza-^-b-\-c ;  alfo  Dz=za-\- 
bfc-\-d ;  therefore  the  increment  of  the  fum  is 
n-V-zfb  .n.nfi  -\-a-\-bfc.n-\-a-\-bfc-\-d,  and  the  integral 
a.n — -i.n.v-\-i  .n-\-x 


b.  71 — 1  .n. 77-I-1 

+ - 1  ~  b 


c-\-b-\-c .  n — 1  .n 


a-\-bfcfd.n\  which  requires  no  correction. 

Though  in  general  it  is  convenient  to  reduce  an  incre¬ 
ment  to  the  products  of  arithmetical  progreflionals,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  its  integral ;  yet,  if  a  quantity  of  any  other 
form  can  be  found,  whofe  increment  coincides  with  the 
increment  propofed,  this  quantity,  when  properly  cor¬ 
rected,  is  the  integral. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  54-6 -f- 

7+  &c. 

Let  An-\-Bn*-\-Cn3-\-  Sec.  be  the  fum  required;  its  in- 

crement  is  A.n-\-i-\-B.n+i)2  -\-C .  b+2134*  &c.  — An — 
Bn* — Cn3 —  & c.  and  the  increment  of  the  fum  is  alfo  224-5  > 
therefore,  AfiBnfBffrffiCnfCf  &c.  =724-5  >  and, 

by  equating  the  coefficients,  C=o ;  zB—i,  or  B—-i 

2 

A-\-B=$,  or  A =-;  hence  the  fum  required  is  —dk.7!. ; 

2  3 

which  needs  no  correction. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  number  of  fliot  in  a  pyramidal  pile 
upon  a  fquare  bafe  whofe  fide  is  known. 

Let  n  be  the  number  in  one  fide  of  the  bafe  ;  then  a2  is 
the  number  contained  in  the  firft  fquare ;  alfo,  (ince  one 
fbot  in  the  next  fquare  will  lie  between  every  two  of  the 
former,  n — i-  is  the  number  contained  in  the  fide  of  the 
fecond  fquare,  and  n — i|2  the  number  in  that  fquare,  &c. 
therefore  the  number  of  fhot  is  n2-}-^ — 1  K1.72— il2-}-.  .  . 
4"32“|"i%  or  i24”2  M“3a  •  •  •  ~\~n* . 

Suppofe  ;4?z4-5n24-Cn3  tot  e  the  fum  of  the  feries ;  its 
increment  is  yf.ri4-i4-fi.'7+7)24.C.  «+ 1 i 3  — . , Brd — 


C«3;  and  the  increment  of  the  feries  is  alfo  «4'^J»  there- 
fore, 

3c«s+3^+C'l 

-\-2Biv-\-B  '■•rr:)22-{-2B4-i  ; 

+AJ 

and,  by  equating  the  coefficients,  sC=i,  or  C=-  ;  3C4. 

3 

2B—2,  or  B—-)  C-\-B-UA—i,  or  -  4-~4-T=i  hence 
2  3  - 

Az-7;  and  the  fum  of  the  feries  is  -  4-  — 4-  —  ;  which 

6  ’  623 

requires  no  correction. 

It  An-\-Bn‘-\-Cn',-\-Dn*-\-  &c.  be  affumed  for  the  fum  of 
the  feries,  it  is  evident,  from  the  procefs,  that  D  and  the 
coefficient  of  every  fucceeding  term  vanilhes. 

Thofe  who  with  to  profecute  this  fubjeCt  farther  may 
confult  Dr.  Waring’s  Fluxions,  Sterling’s  Summation  of 
Series,  and  Emerfon’s  Method  of  Increments. 

On  Chances. 

If  an  event  may  take  place  in  n  different  ways,  and 
each  of  tliefe  be  equally  likely  to  happen,-  the  probability 
that  it  will  take  place  in  a  fpecilied  way  is  properly  repre- 

fented  by  -,  certainty  being  reprefented  by  unity.  Or, 

which  is  the  fame  thing,  if  the  value  of  certainty  be  unity, 
the  value  of  the  expectation  that  the  event  will  happen  in  a 

fpecified  way  is  For  the  fum  of  all  the  probabilities  is 

71 

certainty,  or  unity,  becaufe  the  event  muft  take  place  in 
fome  one  of  the  ways,  and  the  probabilities  are  equal ; 

therefore  each  of  them  is  -. 

n 

Cor.  If  the- value  of  certainty  be  a ,  the  value  of  the 
expectation  is  But  in  the  following  articles  we  will 

71 

fuppofe  the  value  of- certainty  to  be  unity. 

If  an  event  may  happen  in  a  ways,  and  fail  in  b  ways, 
any  of  thefe  being  equally  probable,  the  chance  of  its  hap¬ 
pening  is  ——r,  and  the  chance  of  its  failing  is - -.  The 

afb  a-\-b 

chance  of  its  happening  muft,  from  the  nature  of  the 
fuppofition,  be  to  the  chance  of  its  failing,  as  a  to  b\ 
therefore  the  chance  of  its  happening  :  chance  of  its  hap¬ 
pening,  together  with  the  chance  of  its  failing  ::  <2  : 
and  the  event  muft  either  happen  or  fail,  confequently  the 
chance  of'  its  happening  together  with  the  chance  of 
its  failing  is  certainty  ;  hence  the  chance  of  its  happening : 
certainty  ::  a  :  a-\-b  ;  and  the  chance  of  its-  happening 

=--^-v.  Alfo  ftnee  the  chance  of  its  happening  together 

with  the  chance  of  its  failing  is  certainty,  which  is  rapre- 
■  a  b 

fented  by  unity,  1 - r,  that  is, - -  is  the  chance  of  its 

a-\-b  a-\-b 

failing. 

Ex.  1.  The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  with  a  lingla 

die  in  one  trial  is  - ; 

6’ 


the  probability  of-  not  throwing  an  ace 


is  -  ;  the  probability  of  throwing  either  an  ace  or  a  deuee 
(5 

•  2  o 

is  -,  arc. 

6 

Ex.  2.  If  n  balls  a,  b,  c,  dt  &c.  be  thrownpromifeuoufly 
into  a  bag,  and  a  perfon  draw  out  one  of  them,  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  it  will  be  a  is  -  j  the  probability  that  it  will  be-a- 

or  b  is 

n 

Ex.  3.-  The  fame  fuppofition  being  made,  if  two  balls 

b; 


3  si6  A  L  G  E 

be  drawn  out,  the  probability  that  thefe  will  be  «and£ 


From  the  Bills  of  Mortality  in  different  places,  tables 
have  beenconftructed  which  (hew  how  many  perfons,  upon 
an  average,  out  of  a  certain  number  born,  are  left  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  to  the  extremity  of  life.  From  fucli 
tables,  the  probability  of  life,  under  any  propofed  cir- 
cumftances,  is  known. 

Ex.  To  find  the  probability  that  an  individual  of  a  gi¬ 
ven  age  will  live  one  year.  Let  A  be  the  number,  "in  the 
tables,  of  the  given  age,  B  the  number  left  at  the  end  of 

Q 

the  year;  then— is  the  probability  that  the  individual 


will  live  one  year;  and 


A—B 


the  probability  that  he  will 


die  in  that  time.  In  Dr.  Halley’s  Tables,  out  of  586  of 
the  age  of  22,  579  arrive  at  the  age  of  23;  hence  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  an  individual  aged  22  will  live  one  year  is 

or  —  nearly  ;  and  — ,  or  —  nearly,  is  the  proba- 
5S6  84  586  84 

bility  that  lie  will  die  in  that  time. 

If  two  events  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 

probability  that  one  will  happen  be  — ,  and  the  probability 
that  the  other  will  happen  be -,  the  probability  that  they 


both  will  happen  is 


For  each  of  the  m  ways  in 


which  the  firft  can  happen  or  fail,  may  be  combined  with 
each  of  the  n  ways  in  which  the  other  can  happen  or  fail, 
and  thus  form  mn  combinations,  and  there  is  only  one  in 
which  both  happen;  therefore  the  probability  that  this 

will  be  the  cafe  is  . 

mn 

Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace,  with  a 
fingle  die,  in  two  trials.  The  chance  of  failing  the  firft 

time  is-,  and  the  chance  of  failing  the  next  is  there- 
6  6 


fore  the  chance  of  failing  twice  together  is 


36 


and  the 


chance  of  not  failing  both  times  is  1 - or—. 

36  36 

In  how  many  trials  may  a  perfon  undertake,  for  an  even 
wager,  to  throw  an  ace  with  a  (ingle  die?  Leix  be  the 
number  of  trials ;  then,  as  the  chance  of  failing  x  times 


together  is  d 


,  and  this  by  the  queftion  is  equal  to  the 
chance  of  happening,  or 

log.  2, 


hence  xX  log. -=log. 

2  6  0 


or  xX  log- 5 
2  • 

log.  1 — log.  2 


■log. 6  —  log.  j 
log.  2 


and 


,  fince  log.  1 
log.  5  * 


BRA. 

the  probability  that  Q  will  die  is 
bability  that  they  will  both  die  is 


w— t 


;  therefore,  the  pro- 


-,  and  the  pro¬ 


bability  that  they  will  not  both  die  is  1 — ~ — — - — -  or 

mn 

m-\-n — 1 


In  the  fame  manner,  if  -  be  the  probability  that  P  will 

P 

live  t  years,  and  -  the  probability  that  0  will  live  the  fame 
9 

time  j  the  probability  that  one  of  them  at  leaft  will  be 

p—\  .  (j  1 


alive  at  the  end  of  the  time  is  1- 
p+q—i 


pq 


pq 

If  the  probability  of  an  event’s  happening  in  one  trial 
be  reprefented  by  — -j-p  to  find  the  probability  of  its  hap¬ 
pening  once,  twice,  three  times,  &c.  exactly,  in  n  trials. 
The  probability  of  its  happening  in  any  one  particular 

trial  being  — ,  the" probability  of  its  failing  in  all  the 
a-\-b 

bn — ‘ 

others — r  trials  is - - - ;  therefore  the  probability  of 

its  happening  in  one  particular  trial  and  failing  in  the  reft  is 
cibn —*  1 

■  ;  and,  fince  there  are  n  trials,  the  probability  that 

it  will  happen  in  fome  one  of  thefe  and  fail  in  the  reft  is  » 
times  as  great,  or  — — .  The  probability  of  its  hap- 
pening  in  any  two  particular  trials  and  failing  in  all  the  reft 

2  71  I 

is .  ■  ■ .  and  there  are  n. -  ways  in  which  it  may 

a-\-b\  2 

happen  twice  in  n  trials  and  fail  in  all  the  reft ;  therefore 
the  probability  that  it  will  happen  twice  in  n  trials  ri 

nnJZ±a*b*— a- 

— .  In  the  fame  manner,  the  probability  of  its 


n — 1  n^—7. 


a?bn~ 


happening  exactly  three  times  is 


and 


the  probability  of  its  happening  exadtly  t  times  is 


2 — j-i 


-a'bn~ 


log.  5  —  log.  6  log.  6- 

Rui.e.  To  find  the  probability  that  two  individuals, 
P  and  Q,  whofe  ages  are  known,  will  live  a  year. 

Let  the  probability  that  P  will  live  a  year  be  —  ;  and 

7 71 

the  probability  that  Q  will  live  a  year  ~;  then  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  they  will  both  be  alive  at  the  end  of  that  time 

1  r  1 

is  —  x->  or - . 

,  m  n  mn 

Ri?le.  To  find  the  probability  that  one  of  them,  at 
lea(t,  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  years. 

The  probability  that  P  will  die  in  a  year  is  — — — ,  and 


Cor.  i.  The  probability  of  the  event’s  failing  exadtly 

n — 1  n — 2  n — t-4-i  „ 

- - - - .... - - — a 

.  ,  ,  ,  -3  “  * 

t  times  in  n  trials  is - 


~‘b{ 


av-\-nan  'b-\-n  .  - — -a 

2 


the  ev< 

n  ....  to  terms 


Cor.  2.  The  probability  of  the  event’s  happening  at 
leaft  t  times  in  n  trials  is 


For  if  it  happen  every  time,  or  fail  only  once,  twice, 
....  n — t  times,  it  happens  t  times  ;  therefore  the  whole 
probability  of  its  happening  at  leaft  t  times  is  the  fum  of 
the  probabilities  of  its  happening  every  time,  of  failing 
only  once,  twice,  ....  n— (times;  and  the  fum  of  thefe 

probabilities 


A  L  G  E 


probabilities  is 
a1’  -\-nah  'b-\-n. 


-an~l 


and 


B  R 

n — i 


to  n~~t- J-i  terms 


A*  3 1.7 

n  2  n  3,  &c.  will  be  the  probabilities  or 


Ex.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace,  twice 
in  three  trials,  with  a  lingle  die  ?  '  • 

In  this  cafe  n— 3,  t—2,  a—  1,  b=z$  ;  and  the  probabi- 

..  ...  i-)~3,5  2 

lity  required  is  ■  ■  -  ■■  — — -  =  — . 

1  6.6.6  216  27 

Scholium.  Much  might  be  faid  on  a  fubject  fo  exten- 
five  as  the  doctrine  of  chances ;  tlie  learner  will  however 
find  the  principal  grounds  of  calculation  in  the  above 
rules ;  and,  if  he  wifli  for  farther  information,  he  mu  ft 
confult  De  Moivre’s  work  011  this  fubjedt.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  caution  him  againlt  applying  principles  which 
on  the  firft  view'  may  appear  felf-evident,  as  there  is  no 
fqbjedt  in  which  he  will  be  fo  likely  to  miftake  as  in  the 
calculation  of  probabilities.  A  fingle  inftance  will  fliew 
the  danger  of  forming  a  hafty  judgment  even  in  the. mod 
Ample  cafes.  The  probability  of  throwing  an  ,ace  with 

one  die  is  -,  and,  fince  there  is  an  equal  probability  of 
6  . 

throwing  an  ace  in  the  fecond  trial,  it  might  be  fuppofed 


n  n  n 
his  living  1,  2,  3,  &c.  years  ;  hence  the  prefent  value  of 

f 


an  annuity  of  il.  to  be  paid  during  his  life  is 


■  1 


the  feries 


n> 3 
n— 


Sec.  continued  to  n  terms. 
,x  n — 2..V2  n — 3.x' 


nr 

The  firm  of 


to  n  terms  is 


found  to  be  — 
of  the  feries 


!  .x — nx2-\~xnJr'  ,  .  1 

- ==~ — —  ;  let  x—~. 


and  the  fum 


x.i- 
n — 1 


4-  See.  to  n  terms. 


B_i.r_a_j.__. 


- ;  the  prefent  value  of  the  annuity. 


with 


n.r — 1  ( 

Cor.  i.  This  expreflion  for  the  fum  is  the  fame 

1  1 

r - —  1 - 

r 

X 


nr~n 


or  . 


n.r — 1 


n.r — 1  i 


r- 


n 


let  P  be 


-1 


that  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  in  two  trials  is  the  Prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  to  continue  certain 

6  1 

This  is  not  a  juft  conclufion  ;  for,  it  would  follow',  by  the 
fame  mode  of  reafoning, .  that  in  f;x  trials  a  per'fon  could 
not  fail  to  throw  an  ace.  The  error,  which  is  not  eafily 
feen,  arifes  from  a  tacit  fuppofition  that  there  mull  necef- 
farily  be  a  fecond  trial,  which  is  not  the  cafe  if  an  ace  be 
thrown  in  the  firft. 


for  n  years,  then  Pz 


and  the  expreflion  be- 


r  „ 

1 - P 

n 


conies 


On  Life  Annuities. 

To  find  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  to  be 
continued  during  the  life  of  an  individual  of  a  given  age, 
allowing  compound  intereft  for  the  money.  Let  r  be  the 
amount  of  il.  in  one  year  ;  A  the  number  of  perfons,  in 
the  tables  of  the  given  age ;  B,  C,  D,  &c.  the  number 

left  at  the  end  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.  years ;  then  —  is  the 


D 


& c.  its  value 


value  of  the  life  for  one  year,  — ,  — , 

A  A 

for  2,  3,  Sec.  years  ;  and  this  feries  muft  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  tables'.  Now  the  prefent  value  of  il. 

to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  one  year  is  -  ;  but  it  is  only  to 

be  paid  on  condition  that  the  annuitant  is  alive  at  the 

end  of  the  year,  of  w  hich  event  the  probability  is  — ; 

A 

therefore  the  prefent  value  of  the  conditional  annuity 
.  B 

is  — ;  in  the  fame  manner,  the  prefent  value  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  year’s  annuity  is  the  prefent  value  of  the  third 

year’s  annuity  is  Sec.  therefore  the  whole  value  re- 
Ar 3 


.  ,  .  I  BCD 

quired  is— x  — ■ -\ — -  -| - j-  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  tables. 

A  r  r2  r3 

De  Moivre  fuppofes  that  out  of  eighty-fix  perfons  born, 
one  dies  every  year,  till  they  are  all  extindt.  This  fup¬ 
pofition  is  fufficiently  exadt,  if  our  calculations  be  made 
for  any  age  above  ten,  as  will  appear  from  an  infpedtion 
of  the  tables;  and  on  this  fuppofition  the  fum  of  the 

r  .  x  B~~~C  D  ~ 

feries  +  i  -f  Sec.  may  be  found. 

A  -r  r2  r3  J 

Let  11  be  the  number  of  years  which  any  individual 
wants  of  eighty-iix  ;  then  will  n  be  the  number  of  per- 
i'ons  living,  of  that  age,  out  of  which  one  dies  every  year ; 
Vol.  i.  No.  20. 


Cor.  2.  The  prefent  value  of  the  annuity  to  continue 
for  ever,  from  the  death  of  the  propofed  individual, 
r  P 

is  —  .  For  the  whole  prefent  value  of  the  annuity 

n.r — 1 

to  continue  for  ever,  is  — - — ;  and  if  from  this,  its 
r — 1 

value  for  the  life  of  the  individual  be  taken,  the  re- 
rP 

mainder  — .  is  the  prefent  value  of  the  annuity  to 

n.r — 1 

continue  for  ever,  from  the  time  of  his  death. 

To  find  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  to  be 
paid  as  long  as  two  fpecified  individuals  are  both  living. 
Find,  by  the  foregoing  rules,  the  probability  that  they 
will  both  be  alive  at  the  end  of  i,  2,  3,  Sec.  years, 
to  the  end  of  the  tables ;  call  thefe  probabilities  a, 
b,  c,  Sec.  and  r  the  amount  of  il.  in  one  year;  then 
a  b  c 

-  +  —  +  —  4-&c.  is  the  prefent  value  of  the  annuity 
required. 

To  find  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of  il.  to  be 
paid  as  long  as  either  of  two  fpecified  individuals  is  living. 
Find,  as  above,  the  probability  that  they  will  not  both  be 
extinift;  in  1,  2,  3,  &c.  years,  to  the  end  of  the  tables,  and 
call  thefe  probabilities  A,  B,  C,  Sec.  then  the  prefent 
ABC 

value  of  the  annuity  is - ! — --4 — -4-  &c. 

*  7"  7^  7  3 

Cor.  If  the  annuity  be  M\.  the  prefent  value  is 
M  times  as  great  as  in  the  former  cafe,  or 

A  B  C 

A/X - +  —  -\-Sec. 

v  7'  7  *  X J 

Thefe  are  the  mathematical  principles  on  which  the 
values  of  annuities  for  lives  are  calculated,  and  tire  rea¬ 
foning  may  e’alily  be  applied  to  every  propofed  cafe.  But. 
in  pradftice,  thefe  calculations,  as  they  require  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  every  year  of  each  life  with  the  correfponding 
years  of  every  other  life  concerned  in  the  queftion,  will  be 
found  extremely  laborious,  and  other  methods  muft  be 
reforted  to  when  expedition  is  required. 

4M 


PA  RT 
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ALGEBRA. 


P  A  R  T  IV. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  ALGEBRA  TO  GEOMETRY. 

THE  figns  made  ufe  of  in  algebraical  calculations  being 
general,  the  conclu lions  obtained  by  their  a(Ti dance  are  uni- 
verfal,  and  may  with  great  eafe  and  convenience  be  tranf- 
ferred  from  ab  ft  raft  magnitudes  to  every  clafs  of  particular 
quantities;  thus  the  relation  of  lines,  furfaces,  or  folids, 
may  generally  be  deduced  from  the  principles  of  Algebra, 
and  many  properties  of  thefe  quantities  difeovered  which 
could  not  be  derived  from  principles  purely  geometrical. 

Simple  algebraical  quantities,  their  products,  powers, 
roots,  &rc.  may  be  reprefented  by  lines.  Any  line  AB , 
may  be  taken  at  pleafure  to  reprefent  one  quantity  a ,  but 
if  we  have  a  fecond  quantity  b  to  reprefent,  we  mud  take 
a  line  which  has  to  the  former  the  fame  ratio  that  b  has 
to  a.  Inftead  of  faying  ;1B  reprefents  a,  we  may  fay 
AB—a,  fuppoling  AB  to  contain  as  many  linear  units  as  a 
contains  numeral  ones. 

When  a  feries  of  algebraical  quantities  is  to  be  repre¬ 
fented  on  one  line,  and  each  of  them  meafured  from  the 
fame  point,  the  pofitive  quantities  being  reprefented  by 
lines  taken  in  one  direction,  the  negative  quantities  mu  ft 
be  reprefented  by  lines  taken  in  the  oppofite  direction. 
Let  a  be  the  greateft  of  thefe  quantities,  then  a — x  may, 
by  the  variation  of  x,  become  equal  to  each  of  them  in 
fuccellion.  Let  AB  be  the  given  line,  and  A  the  point 
from  which  the  quantities  are  to  be  meafured  ;  take 
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AB—a ;  and,  fince  a — x  muft  be  meafured  from  A,  BD  mu  ft 
be  taken  in  the  contrary  direction  —x,  then  AD— a — a-  ; 
and  that  a — -x  may  fucceflively  coincide  with  each  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  feries,  beginning  with  the  greateft  pofitive 
quantity,  a-  muft  increafe  ;  therefore  BD,  which  is  equal 
to  x,  muft  increafe;  and  when  a  is  greater  than  a,  BD 

is  greater  than  AB,  and  AD  which  reprefents  the  negative 
quantity  a — x  lies  in  the  oppolite  direction  from  A. 

Con.  i.  If  the  algebraical  value  of  a  line  be  found  to 
be  negative,  the  line  muft  be  meafured  in  a  direction  op- 
pofite  to  that  which  in  the  inveftigation  was  fuppofed  to 
be  pofitive. 

Cor.  2.  If  quantities  be  meafured  upon  a  line  from  its 
interfe&ion  with  another,  the  pofitive  quantities  being 
taken  in  one  direction,  the  negative  quantities  muft  be 
taken  in  the  other. 

If  a  fourth  proportional  to  lines  reprefenting/i,  q,  r,  be 

taken,  it  will  reprefent  — ;  and  if  p—  i,  it  will  reprefent 
P 

qr ;  if  alfo  q  and  r  be  equal,  it  will  reprefent  q2 . 

If  a  mean  proportional  between  lines  reprefenting  a  and 
b  be  taken,  it  will  reprefent  y ah ,  which  when  a—  i  be¬ 
comes  y  b.  Hence  it  appears  that  any  pofiible  algebraical 
quantities  may  be  reprefented  bylines;  and  converfely, 
lines  may  be  exprefted  algebraically  ;  and  if  the  relations 
of  the  algebraical  quantities  be  known  the  relations  of  the 
lines  are  known. 

The  relations  of  furfaces  to  each  other  may  be  exprefted 
algebraically.  -Let  the  lides  AB,  AC,  of  the  rectangle  AD, 
.  _  contain  the  linear  units  a,  b, 

"lb  refpeiStively  ;  then  ab  will 
be  the  number  of  fuperficial 
units  contained  in  the  area. 
For  every  unit  in  AB,  or 
a,  has  units  in  the  area 
correfponding  to  it;  con- 
fequently  there  are  upon 
the  whole,  ab  units  in  the 
area.  Thus  ab  is  a  pro¬ 
per  reprefentation  of  the 
rectangle  AD  ;  and  by  reducing  other  furfaces  to  rectan¬ 
gles,  their  algebraical  values  may  be  found. 


Cor.  Hence  the  product  of  the  two  quantities  a  and  b 
is  often  called  their  rcElangle ;  and,  when  b  is  equal  to  a, 
this  produft  is  called  th o  fquare  of  a. 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  a,  b,  c,  reprefent  the  linear  units 
in  the  three  tides  of  a  rectangular  parallelepiped,  abc  will 
be  the  number  of  folid  units  contained  in  the  figure;  and 
confequently  folids  may  be  compared  by  comparing  then- 
algebraical  values. 

If  the  line  PM  move  parallel  to  itfelf  upon  the  inde¬ 
finite  line  AP,  and  at  the  fame  time  increafe  or  decreafe, 
the  point  M  will  trace  out  a  ftraight  line  or  a  curve.  AP 
is  called  the  abjcijj'a,  and  MP  the  ordinate  ;  and  the  ftraight 
line  or  curve  is  tkid  to  be  the  locus  of  the  point  M.  The 
nature  of  the  curve  depends  upon  the  relation  of  AP  to 
PM;  and  this  relation,  when  exprefted  algebraically,  is 
called  the  equation  to  the  curve. 

Having  given  the  nature  or  conftruftion  of  the  curve, 
its  equation  may  be  found.  Let  BM  be  a  ftraight  line 
cutting  AP  in  a  given  angle 
at  B,  the  relation  of  AP  to 
PM  is  exprefted  by  a  fimple 
equation.  Suppofe  AP—x, 

PM—y,  AB—a;  and  fince 
the  angles  at  B,  P,and  M,  are 
invariable,  BP  bears  an  in-  AT 
variable  ratio  to  PM,  let  this 
be  the  ratio  of  b  :  c.  Then 
fince  BP—AP — AB—x — a,  we  have  x — a  :y  ::  b  :  c,  and 
by—cx — ca,  or  by — rx-pra=o. 

Cor.  A  fimple  equation  belongs  to  a  ftraight  line  ;  be- 
caufe  by  altering  the  values  of  b,  c,  and  a,  and  taking 
x  and  a,  pofitive  or  negative,  as  the  cafe  requires,  the 
equation  by — cxJ^-ca— o  may  be.made  to  coincide  with  any 
propofed  fimple  equation. 

To  find  the  equation  to  the  Parabola.  Let  a  point  5  be 
taken  without  the  right 
line  CB,  and  let  the  in¬ 
definite  line  SM  revolve 
about  the  point  S  in  the' 
plane  SBC ;  alfo  let  CM, 
w  hich  is  perpendicular 
to  CB,  cut  SM  in  M ; 
then,  if  SM  be  always 
equal  to  CM,  the  locus 
of  the  point  M  is  a  para-B  - 
bola.  Through  S  draw 
BSP  at  right  angles  to 
CB,  and,  if  Sfibebifec- 
ted  in  A,  the  curve  will 
pafs  through  A,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  conftruc- 
tion ;  draw  MP  perpendicular  to  BP,  and  let  AP=x, 
PM—y,  AS— a ;  then  SP2+PM2=(SM  2= CM2  —  )  —BP2, 

or  x-a]2-\-y2—x+a]2  ;  that  is,  x2 — 2ax-\-a2  -j-jy2  —  x2  -f 
2ax-\-a2 ,  or  y2—\ax. 

To  find  the  equation  to  the  Ellipfe.  Let  two  indefinite 
lines  SM,  HM,  revolve, 
in  a  given  plane,  about 
the  points  S,  H,  and  cut 
each  other  in  M  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  SM^MH 
may  be  an  invariable 
quantity ;  the  locus  of 
the  point  Mis  an  ellipfe. 

Bifecl  SH  in  C,  and  from 
Mdraw  MPperpendicular 
to  SH,  or  SH  produced ; 
let  CP~x,  PM—y,  CS—c, 

SM-\-MH—2a.  Then  ySP'-f  PM2— SM,  and  yT/A+PM2 
=//M;  therefore  y  SP2-fPM2-f.  y  HP2+PM2  —  SM  -f- 

VT-  “ 


MH,  or 


-x')2  -J -y2  -)-  V  Af-x}2  -\-y2  —  2 a  ; 

V  c+x|2  -J -y2  —  2 a —  V  c-j-x \2  -\-y2,  and  fquaring 


hence 

both 

Tides, 
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fides,  c2—  2<TA;+.v24-72=4a2—  4flX  ^c  +  *l2  +^2+  ('2  4* 
2M-j-A-2472;  that  is,  by  tranlpofition,  4«2  +  4f*  — 

+72,  or  <z*-frw=  aV  c-\-7l2+y2  ;  and  again, 
fquaringboth (ides,  q*Jr2aicx-\~i.2x~—a~c2Jria'2cx-ira'?-x2 
y~a2y2,  or«2j/2=ffl‘l — o.2c2 — a2 — f2X*2>  let  a 
then  a2y2=a2b2—b°x2,  and y2——Y.a~ — **• 

Cor.  j.  If  S  and  //coincide,  c=zo;  hence  d—b,  and 
y'—cf — x2,  the  equation  to  a  circle. 

Cor.  2.  When  x=-{-a,  or  —a,  then;/— o;  therefore 
taking  CA—CD—a ,  the  curve  paffes  through  A  and  D. 
Cor.  3.  If  AP—z,  then  x—a — z  ;  therefore,;:2  — 

1 2 _ 1 2  - 

—  Xa2 — a2 +2az—z2=~xzaz  —  z2 the  equation 
a 2  a 2 

which  expreffes  the  relation  between  AP  and  PM. 

Cor.  4.  If  AS  be  finite,  and  SM+MH  be  increafed 
without  limit,  the  curve  at  all  finite  difiances  from  S  be¬ 
comes  a  parabola.  In  this  cafe  .z2  vanilhes  when  compared 

b2 

with  2 az\  therefore  the  equation  becomes  v2—— X  2 az\ 

a2 

alfo  b%  —  a' — cl—a-\-c  X  cl — c,  and  fince  the  difference  be- 
ween  a  and  c  is  finite,  and  a  is  infinite,  c=zza\  hence 
2>a  AS 

F—zaxAS,  therefore  y2~ - X2az—\ ASxz- 

a 2 

To  find  the. equation  to  the  Hyperbola.  Let  two  indefi¬ 
nite  lines  SM, 
HM,  revolve,  in 
a  given  plane, 
about  the  points 
S,  H,  and  cut 
each  other  in  M, 
in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  HM — 
SM  may  be  a  gi¬ 
ven  quantity  ; 
the  locus  of  the 
point  M  is  an 
hyperbola.  Bi- 
fe£t  SH  in  C,  and  draw  MP  perpendicular  to  HS,  or  HS  pro¬ 
duced;  let  CP—x,  PM—y,  SC—c,  HM — SM—za.  Then 

l/  w-j-c ~1 2  ^  x — c\‘-\-y2—za,  and  a'yt—f  —  M  .x* 

—Me2  —  a4  ;  in  this  cafe  2c  is  greater  than  2 a  (Euc.  20. 1 .), 
let  therefore  F—P — a1,  then  a2yl—b2x‘1 — Mb2,  or  y~— 
b2 


P9 

Let  AB  be  the  dia- 


-Xx  —a-. 


b2 


Cor.  1.  The  equation  to  the  ellipfe  y2—~  X  a3 — 

becomes  the  equation  to  the  hyperbola  if  Z=be  fuppofed  to 
be  negative. 

_ 

Cor.  2.  The  equation/—  ~xM  —  may  be  confi- 
a* 

dered  as  the  equation  to  any  conic  fedtion  :  it  is  the  equa¬ 
tion  to  an  ellipfe  when  b 2  is  pofitive,  to  a  parabola  when 
F  is  infinite,  and  to  an  hyperbola  when  b 2  is  negative. 

Cor.  3.  If  SM — HM—za,  a  figure  fimilar  and  equal  to 
the  former  will  be  traced  out,  which  is  called  the  oppofite 
hyperbola. 

Cor.  4.  If  xz=.±a,  thenj=o;  therefore  taking  CA— 
CD— a,  the  curve  paffes  through  A  and  D. 

Cor.  5.  If  AP=lz ,  then  CP  or  x—z-i-a,  and  x—a'— 
b2  — _ 

z2-\-zaz\  hence  y*z=.—  X  z*  -+■  zaz,  the  equation  which 
expreffes  the  relation  between  AP  and  PM. 


Cor.  6.  In  the  oppofite  hyperbola,  x—  z — a: 

b2  - 

x°-~~a2=.z’ — zaz,  and  y*  =  —  X.  ~  2az . 


To  find  the  equation  to  the  Cijfoid, 
meter  of  a  femicircle 
ANB,  from  the  points  R 
and  P,  taken  always  at 
equal  diftances  from  A 
and  /],  draw  RN,  PM,  at 
right  angles  to  AB,  and 
join  AN  meeting  PM  in 
M\  the  point  M  we  trace 
out  a  curve  called  the  Cif- 
foid  of  Diodes.  From 
the  nature  of  the  circle 
ARxRB—RN2,  and  by  ^ 
the  conftruftion  AR  X 
RB—PBX^P\  alfo  from  the  fimilar  triangles  APM, 
ARN,  AP  :  PM-.:  AR  :  RN,  or  AP :  PM : ;  PB  :  RN  — 
PBxPM  ,  PB2xPM*  „  „ 

and  RN  — - — —PBxAP  ;  [ther.:  ore, 


AP  1  "  17  AP 

PBxPM*— AP3.  Let  AB—b,  AP, 

b — x Xy"=x3,  the  equation  required. 

To  find  the  equation  to  the  Conchoid. 
given  in  pofition,  ^ 


and  about  any  point 
C,  taken  without  it,  ^ 
let  the  indefinite  line 
CM  revolve,  and  cut 
AB  in  E ;  then,  if 
EM  be  taken  always  A 
of  the  fame  length, 
the  point  M  will 
trace  out  a  curve 


PM—y  then 


Let  AB  be  a  line 


— — 
/%  1 

J 

£ 

therefore 


which  is  called  the  Conchoid  of  Nicomedes.  Draw  ADC 
and  MP  at  right  angles  to  AB,  and  MF  parallel  to  it;  lid 
CA—a,  AD=zEM—b,  AP—x,  PM—y.  Then  from  the 
fimilar  triangles  CFM,  MPE,  CF  ( a-\-y )  :  FM  (x)  ::  MP  (y) 

:  PE—-^—\  and  EM2—EP2+PM%  i.  e.  b*—~  **r  ■+/; 

a  _  a-\~y^ 

therefore,  a  -f  ;-]2  X P—xy2-\ra-\-yY Xy\  or  ~a+yY  X  P—y2 
—xy*,  the  equation  to  the  curve. 

To  find  the  equation  to  the  Logarithmic  Curve.  If  in 
the  indefinite  line  AE,  we 
take  AB,  BC,  CD,  & c.  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  each  other, 
and  ordinates  AF,  BG,  CH , 

DI,  & c.  be  drawn  in  right 
angles  to  AE,  and  in  geome¬ 
trical  progrellion,  the  curve 
FGHI,  which  paffes  through 
their  extremities,  is  called  the 
Logarithmic  Curve.  FromJ 
the  nature  of  logarithms,  any  abfeiffa  AC  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  correfponding  ordinate  CH,  in  a  fyfiern  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  magnitude  of  AF  and  BG,  fuppofing  AB 
given ;  in  the  fame  fyfiern,  let  1  be  the  logarithm  of  a,  alfo 
let  AC—x,  CH—y ;  then  x—  log .y,  and  1=  log.  a,  or  x— 
xx  log.  <2  ';  therefore  log. y—xx  log.  a—  log.  ax ;  hence 
y—ax,  the  equation  to  the  curve. 

Havinggiven  the  relation  between  one  abfeiffa  CP,  and 
ordinate  PM,  in  a  curve, 
to  find  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  abfeifik  SQ, 
which  is  meafured  from 
a  given  point  S  in  a  given 
.  diredhion,  and  the  ordi-. 
nate  OM,  which  is  in¬ 
clined  to  PM  at  a  given 
angle. 

Suppofe  PM  perpendicular  to  CP ;  produce  MO  and 
DPC  till  they  meet  in  G,  draw  SB,  SD,  SF,  refpedtively 
parallel  to  MG,  MP,  DC-,  and  let  S-AKSE^p,  S-ZKSE, 
or  MKO—vi,  S. aHMO—lj,  S-AMQK—n,  S-A^FE,  or 
or  MGP—s,  to  rad.  1 ;  SBz=tFG=d}  DC—f,  CP—x,  PM—y , 
SQy=zz,  QM-v, 

•  Then, 


ALGEBRA. 


Then,  in  the  triangle  SQF,  s  :  p  ::  z  : 

pz 


Pz 


:  OF,  hence 


GM—GF-\-FO-\-QM—d-\- - p  v;  and,  in  the  triangle 

pz 

MGP,  i  :  s  ::  j-w  :  sd-\-pz-{-sv~PM=.y. 

Alfo,  in  the  triangle  MKQ,  m  \  a  ::  v  :  —-KO,  and  SK 

m 

—SO — KQzzz — ~;  again,  in  the  triangle  SKE,  i:m :: 


qv 


WL/ 


:  mz — qv—SE—DP‘,  hence  f- — mz — qv—CP—x', 

and,  if  thefe  values  of  xand^be  fubllituted  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  which  reprelents  the  relation  of  CP  to  PM,  an  equation 
is  obtained  which  reprelents  the  relation  of  SQ  to  OM. 

Cor.  i.  Since  the  values  of  xand_y  are  reprefented  in 
fimple  terms  of  z  and  v,  the  equation  to  the  curve  will 
rife  to  the  Tame  number  of  dimenfions,  whatever  abfcilTa 
and  ordinate  are  taken. 

Cor.  2.  From  the  principles  of  trigonometry  itappears, 
that  in,  n,  and  s,  may  be  found  in  terms  of  p  and  q ;  there¬ 
fore  in  the  values  of  xand.y,  before  obtained,  there  are 
only  four  independent  invariable  quantities,  d,f  p,  and  q. 

Cor.  3.  If  the  curve  be.a  conic  feftion  whofe  centre  is 
Cand  axis  CP,  then  a2y2=zb2  X«2 — *2  ;  and,  fubffituting 
for  x  and  y  their  values,  we  have  a2  X  sd-\-pz-\-sv  l2  — 


l2  y^aP—f—mz — <lv'2  i  or,  arranging  the  terms  according 
to  the  dimenfions  of  v, 

s2a2  \o2  -|-3  spa1  \zv-\-2S2 da2  \v 
•\-q2b2)  — 2  mqb2  J  -\-zfqb 2  J  i 

-m2b2'\z2  -\-2Spda*}z-\-62 d2 a2  j  °* 

+p2a2J  zfmlf)  J 

Cor.  4.  The  equation  obtained  in  the  lad  article  may 
be  made  to  coincide  with  any  equation  of  two  dimenlions, 
Av2-\-Bzv  -y  Cv  Dz2 -\-Ez-\-F—  o,  by  equating  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  the  correfponding  terms ;  becaufe  we  ffiall  have 
lix  equations  to  determine  the  fix  independent  quantities, 
a2,  b2,  d,f,  p,  q.  Hence  it  follows,  that  every  equation  of 
two  dimenfions  belongs  to  fome  conic  feftion. 

Having  given  the  equation  which  expreffies  the  relation 
between  the  abfcilTa  and  ordinate,  the  curve  may  be  de- 
feribed .  For,  any  abfcilTa  being  affirmed,  the  correfpond¬ 
ing  values  of  the  ordinate  are  known  from  the  equation; 
and  thus,  by  affirming  different  values  of  the  abfcilTa,  the 
curve  may  be  traced  out. 

If  ay—bx-\-cd  be  the  propofed  equation,  it  belongs  to  a 
right  line.  Let  the  abfcilTa 
be  meafured  from  the  point 
A  along  the  line  AB,  then, 

^g-when  x—o,  we  have_y=i— ; 


the  curve  has  two  infinite  arcs  lying  the  fame  way  from  A; 
but,  when  x  is  negative, becomes  impollible ;  therefore  no 
part  of  the  curve  lies  the  other  way. 

Let  xy—ab ;  then  when 
and  when  x  is  politive 
and  very  great,  y  is  poli¬ 
tive  and  very  fmall ; 
therefore  the  curve  will 
have  two  infinite  arcs  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  AE  and 
AB\  alfo,  when  x  isne-  ■ 
gative,  y  is  negative,  and  1 
when  infinite,  y  is  infi¬ 
nitely  fmall;  when  infi¬ 
nitely  fmall, y  is  infinitely 
great;  therefore  the 
curve  will  have  two  infi¬ 
nite  arcs  between  Ab  and 
AF.  Thefe  lines  EF,  Bb,  which  continually  approach 
nearer  to  the  curve,  and  whofe  diltances  from  it  become, 
at  length,  lefs  than  any  that  can  be  affigned,  but  which 
produced  ever  fo  far  do  not  meet  it,  are  called  AJymptotes. 


x  is  very  fmall 

E 

1 

P 

y  is  very  great, 

Nii 

__ 

A  15 

M\ 

] 

F 

Let  x* — cdx‘1-\-My'— o ;  then  y—dz-^J  a1 — x2;  and  when 

a*  is  nothings  is  no¬ 
thing,  or  the  curve 
palTes  through  A,  the 
point  from  which  x  1 
is  meafured.  When 
x—±a,  then  y—  o  ; 
therefore  the  curve 
paffes  through  B,  and  b,  fuppofing  AB—Ab—±La  ;  but, -if 
x  be  greater  than_«,  y  becomes  impoffible  ;  therefore  no 
part  of  the  curve  lies  beyond  B  or  b. 

To  find  the  conic  fection  to  which  any  propofed  quadra¬ 
tic  equation  belongs. 

l.<zt  ay* b  + cx.y-\- d-\-cx-\-fx'1—o,  a  general  equation 
of  two  dimenlions,  be  the  propofed  quadratic ;  then, 

b-\-cx  d-\-ex-\-fx2  ,  .  , 

y2- j - - - Xy  = - - - — - ;  and,  completing  the 


from  A  therefore  draw  AC  at 
right  angles  to  AB,  and  equal 

and  the  line  which  belongs  to  the  propofed  equa- 

a 

tion  mull  pafs  tlrrough  C.  Alfo,  if  y—  o,  then  x— 
■ — — ;  take,  therefore,  upon  the  line  ADP,  AD—  —,  and 

the  line  to  which  the  equation  belongs  mud  pafs  through 
D ;  therefore  DCM  is  that  line. 

Cor.  If  AP  be  taken  to  reprefent  any  value  of  x,  and 
the  ordinate  PM  be  drawn  parallel  to  AC,  PM  will  repre¬ 
fent  the  correfponding  value  of  y. 

Let  ax— y2 ;  then,  when  x—o,  we  have  y— o,  or  the 

curve  palTes  through  A  ;  when  x  is  politive,  y=dz  ax , 
and  w  hen  x  is  infinite  thefe  values  are  polfible;  therefore 


r  „  b-X-cx  b-\-cx\  b-\-cx 

fquare,  y2  -f  Xy  -[-  ■■  r  -j  =2 - 

a  2a  |  2a 

b2  -f-  2 bex  -p  c2x2  — 4 ad — \aex — 4 ajx2 

4a2 


d-\-rx-\-fx 2 


x‘  + 2ic  ~  4gj X  andj  extrafting  the 

4  n 2 

iquare  root,  y-\ - — 


^0—4 af.  x2  +'  2 be — 4ae .  x-\~b2  —  4ad  . 


—  b  cxdz  v  p — xaf.x 2  -\-2bc  —  4 ae  . x-\-b 2 — 4ad 


Hence,  1.  If  c2 — 40/  be  pofitive,  when  ±x  is  infinite, 
y  has  four  polfible  values  ;  therefore  the  curve  has  lour  in¬ 
finite  arcs,  or  it  is  the  hyperbola.  2.  If  c2 — 4af—  o,  the 
curve  has  only  two  infinite  arcs,  becaufe  when  2 be  —  4 ae.'x 
becomes  negative  and  greater  than  b2 — 4 ad,  the  values  of 

y are 
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y  are  impoffible.  But  if1  2 be — 4 ae  be  alfo  =x>,  then  y— 
therefore  the  curve  becomes  a 


-b+  cx  ±\/  b 2  — 4 ad 


right  line.  3.  If  c2  —  4a/  be  negative,  the  curve  has  no 
infinite  arc,  for,  when  is  infinite,  the  values  of  y  are 
impoffible;  hence  the  curve  is  an  ellipfe.  4.  If  c~ — 4 af 
be  negative,  2 be — yae=zo,  b 2 — 4 ad  be  alfo  o,  or  negative, 
all  the  values  of  y  are  impoffible  ;  in  this  cafe  the  ellipfe 
wholly  vanilhes. 

On  the  CovJlruElion  of  Equations- 

The  relation  between  the  abfcilfa  and  ordinate  of  a  co¬ 
nic  fedtion  is  expreffed  by  a  quadratic,  in  which  for  every 
different  value  of  the  abfcilfa,  there  are  two  correfponding 
values  of  the  ordinate;  and  if  the  abfeiffa  be  fo  drawn  and 
the  conic  fedtion  fo  conftrutfed,  that  its  equation  may  co¬ 
incide  with  a  propofed  quadratic,  the  two  ordinates  will  be 
the  roots  of  that  quadratic,  which  may  be  determined  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  by  adtual  meafurement. 

/ 

Let  MCM  be  a  circle,  (a  figure  more  eafily  deferibed 

than  any  other  co¬ 
nic  fedtion,)  whofe 
centre  is  A,  and  ra¬ 
dius  AM ;  take  AP 
an  abfcilfa,  PM  an 
ordinate,  meeting 

the  circle  in  M  and 
M ;  join  AM,  and 
draw  MB  at  right 
angles  to  AP  ;  let 
AP—x,  PM—y,  AM—r,  and  the  cofine  of  the  angle  APM 
(to  the  radius  t)=rr;  then  i  :  c ::  P  M :  P  B—cytPM—cy, 
and  AM2—AP2-\-PM2 — 2 APy^BP,  or  r2—xz-\-y2 —  zexy, 
i.e.y2 — 2cxy-l~x2 — ?2— o;  which  equation  may  be  made 
to  coincide  with  any  propofed  quadratic. 

Ex.  Let  the  roots  of  the  equation  y2 — py-fq—o  be  re¬ 
quired.  Here  2  cx—p,  and  a2 — r2—q ,  and  any  one  of  the 
quantities  c,  x,  or  r,  may  be  taken  at  pleafure.  Suppofe 

.  P  ,  i t2 

a— 1 ,  then  xz=.~,  t2=a2 — q—~ — 

2  4 

and,  fince  the  cofine  of  the  Z  APM—  radius,  PM  coincides 
with  PAD  ;  let,  therefore,  a  circle  be  deferibed  with  the 


and 


Ip 2 

T—  - ?  > 


radius 


NM2,  or  n- — x- 
2  by-\-b2 


z.nz 


arranging  the  terms  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  y,  we 
obtain  y* — 2 pci — p2  .y2 — ibp2y-{-p 2  Xa'f-b' — n2—  o,  abi- 
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quadraticrequation  whofe  roots  are  PM,  PM,  PM,  and  PM, 
and  which  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  any  propofed  bi¬ 
quadratic  wanting  the  fecond  term. 

Ex.  Let  the  roots  of  the  equation y * — if -\~ry — t=:obe 

1 

required.  Alfume/i=ri,  2a — i=zq,ova— - ;  — 2 b—r, 


or  b- 


■ ;  a2  f-b2 — -n2  — — s,  or  n2~a2  -j-  b 2  -f-s,  and  con- 


fequently  n—f  a2 -\-b2-\-s  ■,  deferibe  a  parabola  whofe  pa¬ 
rameter  is  1,  and  in  the  axis  take  AD—-~  - ;  draw  DC  at 

2 

.  — r 

right  angles  to  it,  and  — - ;  from  the  centre  C,  with  the 

2 


q,  cutting  the  line  DAP  in  D  and  C;  take 


AP —  -,  and  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  PC  and  PD. 

2 

The  interfeftions  of  two  conic  fections  may  be  determi¬ 
ned  by  a  biquadratic  equation,  and,  if  the  figures  be  fo 
drawn  that  this  biquadratic  coincides  with  a  propofed 
equation,  the  roots  of  the  latter  equation  may  be  found  by 
meafuring  the  ordinates  which  determine  the  points  of 
interfection. 

I>  III 

Let  MAM  be  a  parabola  whofe  axis  is  AP,  MMM  a  cir¬ 
cle  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  radius 
CM,  cutting  the  parabola  in  the 

/  //  III 

points  M,  M,  M,  M ;  from  thefe 
points  draw  the  ordinates  to  the 


axis,  'MB,  MP,  MP,  A IP,  and 
from  C  draw  CD  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  and  CN  parallel  to  it, 
meeting  PM  in  Ar.  Let  /ID— a, 
DC—b,  CM—v,  the  parameter  of 
the  parabola—/?,  AP=z x,  PM—y, 
then  px—y2  ;  ■  alfo  CM2—CN2-Ir 
-j-y—  b\" ,  i.  e.  x2 — 2ax-\-a2-\-y2— 

y2 

and,  by  fubflituting  x  for  its  value  — ,  and 


radius  \fa2-\-b2-\ -s,  deferibe  the  circle  MMM,  cutting  the 

./  II  III 

parabola  in  the  points  M,  M ;  M,  M,  then  the  ordinates  : 

tiie  axis  PM,  PM,  PM,  and  P  M,  are  the  roots  fought. 

When  DC  reprefents  a  negative  quantity,  the  ordinates 
on  the  lame  fide  of  the  axis  with  C  reprelent  the  negative 
roots  of  the  equation  ;  and  the  contrary. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  circle  touch  the  parabola,  two  roots  of 
the  equation  are  equal ;  if  it  cut  it  only  in  two  points,,  or 
touch  it  in  one,  two  roots  are  impoffible  ;  and,  if  the  circle 
fall  wholly  within  or  without  the  parabola,  all  the  roots 
are  impollible, 

Cor.  2.  If  a2-\-b2  — n2 ,  orthecircle  pafs  through  the 
point  -A,  the  laft  term  of  the  equation  p2  n2—  o ; 

therefore  y — 2 pa — p2  .y2 — ibp2y—o,  or  y — : ipa — p2  .y 
— zbp2  —  o,  a  cubic  equation,  which  may  be  made  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  any  propofed  cubic  wanting  the  fecond  term,  and 

nn  in  m 

the  ordinates  PM,  PM,  P  M,  are  its  roots. 

Cor.  3.  If  a2  f-b2 — n2  —  o,  and  alfo  b—o,  the  equa¬ 
tion  becomes  ys—  2pa— p2  —o by  means  of  which  any 
quadratic  wanting  the  fecond  term  may  be  folved.  In  this 
cafe  the  circle  pailes  through  the  vertex  of  the  parabola, 
and  its  centre  falls  in  the  axis.  Thefe  folutions  may  he  ob¬ 
tained,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  by  means  of  any 
t\yp  of  the  conic  feftions. 

If  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equation  x3 — qx'-\-r—o  be  poffi- 
ble,  they  may  be  found  by  means  of  a  table  of  cofines. 

Let  DAC  be  an  angle  whofe  coline,  to  the  radius  nr,  is  .v ; 
in  AD  take  AB—m,  from  -p 

B  as  a  centre,  with  the  ra¬ 
dius  BA,  deferibe  a  circle 
cutting  AM\\\  C,  and'from  Tp, 

C,  with  the  fame  radius, 

deferibe  a  circle  cutting  _ 

AD  in  D ;  join  BC,  CD,  and  A.  K.  C 

draw  BK,  DM,  at  right  anglM  to  AM,  and  CL  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  AD.  Then,  the  triangles  ETC  and  BCD  being 
ifofceles,.  the  angles  ETC  and  ECT  are  equal,  as  alfo  CBD 
and  COS;  and  the  perpendiculars  EA",  CL,  bif.ecf  the  bafes 
-AC,  BD.  Alfo  /_DBC—.Z_BACA-/_BCA—2Z.BAC,  and 
ZiDCM—  z  CAD  +  z  CDA—Z  CAD  y.  z  CBD  —  /  CAD  y 
zzCAD—iZCAD.  Let  CM,  the  cofine  of  ,/OCM  to- the 
radius  m,  be  called  c ;  then,  from  the  fimilar  triangles 

ABK,  AC  I.,  AB  :  AK  : :  AC  :  AL,  or  m  :  x  : :  zx  :  - — — AL , 


and  AL — AB-- 


-m=:BL  ;  hence  TO,  or  ALf-BL, 


4V 

m 


-m\  again,  AB :  AK  : :  TO  :  AM,  or  n?  :  x  :  — - 

-■  m  • 

4  -N  4**f 

•  -  ;  HF 
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-x—AM,  and  AM- 


-ac-cm=Xt—3X=zC, 

w?  J 


there¬ 


fore  4*3- — 3 nPx—nPc,  or  4.x3 — 3  m2x — rrP-c—o. 
Let  the  equation  4.x3 — imAx — m2c~ o,  or  x3— 


3  m  mfc 

,  ,  .  4  4 

=0,  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  equation  x3 — qx-\-r—o ; 

.  ,  3W2  nPc 

that  is,  let - — q,  and  — »— — r,  or  m- 

4  4 


A 


4q 

3  ’ 


- - ]  then,  from  a  table  of  cofines,  find  the  angle  whofe 

9 


3r 


49 


49  ■  ,  3r 

—  is  greater  than -  , 


4<7  •  ,  9/ 

or  —  is  greater  than  — 

3  <r 


that 


Let;/” — ax- f  b.yn  l-\-cx2-\-dx-\-e. 
y1}  “ — &c.  =0,  be  the  equation  to 

the  curve,  reckoning  the  abfcifTa 
from  A\  alfo,  let  AP—q,  AQ—r ; 
then  the  eauation  in  the  two  cafes  be¬ 


comes  yn — aq-\-b.yn~ 
Sec.  —o',  and  lince, 


and  c— 


cofine  is - .  to  the  radius  \  — ,  and  the  cofine  of  one 

9  3 

third  of  this  angle,  to  the  fame  radius,  is  one  value  of  x. 

Cor.  i.  If  A  be  the  arc  whofe  cofine  is  c,  and  P  the 
whole  circumference,  c  is  alfo  the  cofine  of  A-\-P,  or 

A-\-2Pj  therefore,  the  cofines  of  — — — ,  and-—— — ,  are 
,  3  3 

alfo  values  of 

Cor.  2.  Since  the  radius  is  greater  than  the  cofine, 


fegments  of  the  abfcifTa,  PBytPCx  PE>X  PE,  will  be  to 
the  redfangle  under  the  ordinates,  PMxPNX  POX  PQ, 
in  an  invariable  ratio.  Let yn — ax-\-b.yn — ‘-j-  &c.  .  .  .  4- 
gxn-\rhxr‘  '-Vlxn  2-j-  &c.  — o  be  the  equation  to  the 
curve ;  then  gxn-\-/ix11  '-\-lxn~' '-j-  &c.  —  PMx  PNx  PO 

X  PQ-,  alfo  the  values  of  x,  when  y~ o,  are  AB,  AC,  AD, 
AE,  that  is,  the  roots  of  the  equation  gxn -\-hxrir~l^-lxn  * 
1  lx  ^  2 

4-  Sec.  =0,  or  a:”-]-, - h  '  ■  -f  &c.  “o,  are  AB , 


AC, 

hxn~ 


AD,  AE, 

-  lxh~2 


and 


8  8 
confequently 


the  quantity  xn  -J- 


&c.  —AP—AB  X  AP  —  ACxAP—AD 


q 

is,  —  is  greater  than  — ;  therefore  this  folution  can  only 
27  4  1 

be  applied  when  the  roots  of  the  cubic  are  poilible. 


General  Properties  of  Curve  Lines. 

A  curve  is  faid  to  be  of  n  dimenfions  when  the  equation 
belonging  to  it  rifes  to  n  dimenfions. 

Let  yn — ax-\-b  ,yn  1  f.  cx2  -\-dx-\-e .  yn  2 — Sec. 
gxn-\-kxn  'fix'1  2-\-  See.  —o,  a  general  equation  of  n  di¬ 
menfions,  exprefs  the  relation  between  the  abfcifTa  and 
ordinate  of  a  curve,  then  for  every  different  value  of  x, 
there  are  n  values  of  y,  therefore  the  ordinate  will  cut  the 
curve  in  n,  or  inn — 2,  n — 4,  &c.  points,  according  as  the 
equation  has  n,  or  n — 2,  n — 4,  &c.  poilible  roots. 

Cor.i.  Hence,  if  the  equation  be  of  an  odd  number  o f 
dimenfions,  the  curve  will  have,  at  leaf!,  one  infinite  arc  ; 
for  whatever  be  the  value  of  x,  there  is  at  leaf!  one  pofiible 
value  of  y  correfponding  to  it. 

Cor.  2.  axfrb  is  the  Turn  of  the  ordinates,  cx2  fdxf-e 
the  Turn  of  the  products  of  any  two,  Sec.  and  gxn-\-hxn — ‘ 
<-\-lxr‘  “4.  &c.  is  the  product  of  all  the  ordinates. 

/  //>  /  HI 

If  two  parallel  lines,  MM,  NN,  be  draw  n  in  a  curve, 
and  cut  by  AQ,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  in  each  cafe,  the  Turn  of  the 
ordinates  on  one  fide  of  AQ  is  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  on  the 
other;  all  lines  drawn  in  the  curve, 
parallel  to  thele,  will  be  cut  by  AQ 
in  the  fame  manner. 


~‘-f  Sec.  =20,  and;/” — ar-\-b.yn 
in  each  cafe,  the  fum  of  the  pofitive 
ordinates  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  negative,  aq-\-b— o, 

and  ar-\-b—o,  and  by  fubtraftion  axr — q~ o,  or  a— o, 
hence  5=o;  therefore  whatever  be  the  value  of  x,  ax-\-b 
■ — o,  or  the  fum  ot  the  ordinates  on  one  fide  of  AQ  is  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  on  the  other.  The  line  AQ  is 
called  a  diameter  of  the  curve. 

If  the  abfcifTa  APE,  and  ordinate  NPQ  cut  a  curve  in, as 
many  points  as  it  has  dimenfions,  the  rectangle  under  the 
3 


XAP — AE—PBx  PCxPDxPB  ;  and  gxn  4  bx11  1 -f 
lxn~- ‘+  Sec.  —g  X  PB  X  PCxPDxPE—PMx  P A'X  PO 
X  PQ ;  therefore,  PB X  PCX  FL>  X  PP ■  PM X P^X  PO X 
PQ:\  1  :g.  • 

Cor.  If  n—2  the  curve  is  a  conic  feftion  ;  and,  if  the 
abfeiffa  be  a  diameter,  or  the  ordinates  on  each  fide  of  it, 
PM,  PO,  equal  to  each  other,  the  rectangle  under  the  feg¬ 
ments  of  the  abfeiffa  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  in  an 
invariable  ratio. 

If  there  be  n  right  lines,  BM,  CM,  DM,  Sec.  and  PMt 

PM,  PM,  be  or¬ 
dinates  to  the  ab¬ 
feiffa  AP,  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the 
abfeiffa  and  ordi¬ 
nates  will  be  ex- 
prelfed  by  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  form  yv — Ax-\-B  .yr-  1  -\-Cx2-\-Dx-]rE.yn  2— - 

&c.  =0.  For  if  AP=x,  then  PM—axfb,  PM=zcx-\-d^ 

PM-=zex-\-f,  Sec.  where  a,  b,  c,d,e,f,  are  invariable; 
that  is,  the  values  of  y  are  ax-\-b,  exf-d,  exff,  See.  there¬ 
fore/'—^^..;  X*  +  bfd+f. . .  x/l~~*4-  &c.  =0,  and 
if  A-a+e+e...,  B-bfdff...,  See.  y*—Ax+B  .  y«— 

4  &c.  — o. 

If  a  curve  have  as  many  afymptotes  as  it  has  dimenfions, 
and  a  line  be  drawn  which  cuts  them  all,  the  parts  of  the 
line  meafured  from  the  afymptotes  to  the  curve  will  toge¬ 
ther  be  equal  to  the  parts  meafured,  in  the  fame  direction, 
from  the  curve  to  the  afymptotes. 

Let  yn — ax-\-b.yn  ’+  Sec.  =0  be  the  equation  to  the 

curve,  and yn-Ax-\-B.yn  ‘4*  Sec.  =0  the  equation  to  the 
afymptotes ;  when  x  is  infinite,  the  former  equation  be¬ 
comes;/” — axyn~'+  Sec.  — o,  and  the  latter yn — Axyn  * 
4-  See.  —o,  and  thefe  equations  coincide ;  therefore  A=za  ; 
alfo  axf-b  is  the  fum  of  the  ordinates’  to  the  curve,  and 
Axf-B,  or  ax-if-B,  is  the-  fum  of  the  ordinates  to  the 
afymptotes,  in  all  cafes ;  hence  the  difference  of  thefe, 

b _ B\  is  an  invariable  quantity,  whatever  be  the  value  of 

x  ;  and  at  an  infinite  diftance  this  difference  is  nothing  ; 
therefore  it  is  always  nothing,  or  bz^xB',  confequently, 
ax-\-b=Ax-\-B ;  that  is,  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  to  the 
curve  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  ordinates  to  the  afymp¬ 
totes. 

Let 


A  L  G  E 

Let  QONM  be  the  curve,  AP  the  abfciffa,  PQ  an  ordi¬ 
nate,  meeting  the  curve  in  the  points  M,  N,  0,  Q,  and  the 


Let  ABP  be  an  abfciffa,  and  from  Mand  D  draw  MP 
and  DB  at  right  angles  to  ABP,  and  let  yn — ax\byn  1 

. -\-pxn  '-\-qxn  ’+  &c.  y-\-Pxn-\-Oxn  ‘-p&c.reo 

be  the  equation  which  represents  the  relation  of  AP  to 
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PM.  Alfo,  let  AC— z  ,CM—v,  CBzzzo,BD-u ;  S./^MCP 
—s,  S./_CMP-^zc,  to  radius  1.  Then  1  :  s  ::  v  :  sv==y; . 
,ind  j  :  c  : :  v  :  CP,  hence  xzzAPzze z-\-cv.  If  thefe 

values  of  x  and  7  be  fubftituted  in  the  equation  to  the 
curve,  the  relation  of  AC  to  CM  will  be  known;  and  the 
coefficient  of  the  laft  term  but  one  of  the  transformed 
equation,  divided  by  the  laft  term,  will  be  the  fum  of  the 

reciprocals  of  its  roots,  or  - - - - &c. 


Now,  fince  x~z-\-cv , 
xn  —zn  -\-nzn  'ev 

xn—'—z7l—'-\-^.zn— 


CM  CM 


afymptotes  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  then  PM-\-PN-\-PO-\- PQ—Pa-\- 
Pb-\-Pc-'rPd,  and  by  tranfpofition  PM — Pa-\-PO — Pc— 
Pb — PN-\-Pd — PQ,  or  aM+cO=zNb+Qd. 

Cor.  In  the  common  hyperbola  MCN  whofe  centre  is 
0,  and  afymptotes  Oa,  Ob,  if  any  line  aMNb  be  drawn 


3cv-\-n- 


It  •  1 

■  i 

1 

—U — 

I 

-  n- 

V  o2-j-  Sec. 

Sec  , 


— zn  Va3-f-  See. 


See.  See. 

and,  fubftituting  thefe  values  for  x  and  its  powers, 
and  sv  for  y,  in  the  terms  of  the  original  equation,  we 
have  the  two  laft  terms  of  the  transformed  equation, 


pzn  ‘+<72"  °-p&c.x  sv-\-nPzrl  — i-Qz’1  2-j-  &c. 

X  cv,  and  Pzn-\-Qzn  See.  all  the  other  terms  involving 
the  Square  or  fome  higher  power  of  v  ;  hence 

s X pzn  ‘-f qzn  See. -f  c x nPz11  ‘-f  n — i.Qzn  2+&c. 
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cutting  the  curve  in  M,  N,  and  the  afymptotes  in  a,  b ,  then 
aM  is  equal  to  Nb. 

If  a  ftraight  line  DCM  be  made  to  revolve  about  C,  and 
/  // 

cut  the  curve  MMM  in  as  many  points  as  it  has  dimen- 
lions ;  and,  if  be  always  taken  equal  to  -| — ~  — . 

CM 

— - &c.  the  locus  of  the  point  D  will  be  a  ftraight 

It 

CM 

line  EDF. 
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Alfo,  from  the  fimilar  triangles  MCP,  BCD, 
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Therefore 


yj  lw*-f  U2 
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-  x 


Pzn-\-Qzn  ‘‘-J-&C.  or  uXpz11  l-{-qzn  *-\-bec.  -j-  w  X 

nPz'1  — i.Oz11  2-|- &c.  —  Pz,l-\-Qzn  Sec.  and, 

fince  the  point  C  is  fixed,  AC  or  z  is  invariable  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  relation  between  w  and  u,  or  CB  and  BD,  is  ex- 
preffed  by  a  fimple  equation,  and  the  locus  of  the  point  D 
is  a  ftraight  line. 

In  the  general  equation  jy71 — a^rbx.yn  ‘4-  See.  —o,  if  as 
be  fo  allumed  that  two  roots  are  impoffible,  two  values  of 
the  ordinate  belonging  to  this  abfciffa  are  impoffible,  that 
is,  there  are  no  lines  which  reprefent  them.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  in  deducing  the  properties  of  the  ordinates 
from  the  equation  to  the  curve,  we  nnlft  fuppofe  all  the 
roots  of  this  equation  poffible ;  becaufe,  though  the  Aims, 
powers,  products,  Sec.  of  fuch  impoffible  quantities  may 
become  poffible,  and  their  relations,  difeovered  by  an  al- 
•gebraical  procefs,  may  be  expreffed  by  poffible  quantities, 
yet  the  reafoning  does  not  extend  to  curves,  in  which  the 
original  quantities  cannot  be  reprefented. 

On  the  fubjeff  of  Algebraical  Curves  the  reader 
may  confult  Dr.  Waring’s  Proprietates  Algebraicarum 
Curvarum. 


ALGEBRA'IC, 
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A LGEBR A'lC,  or  Algebra'ical,  adj.  [fro raaige- 
Relating  to  algebra;  as,  An  algebraical  treatife. 
Containing  operations  of  algebra;  as,  An  algebraical  com¬ 
putation. 

ALGEBRA'IST,/!  A  perfon  that  underftandsor  prac- 
tifes  the  fcience  of  algebra. 

ALGE'D.O,y.  the  running  of  a  gonorrhoea  flopping 
fuddeniy  after  it  appears,  When  it  thus  flops, -a  pain 
reaches  to  the  anus,  or  to  the  tefticles,  without  their  being 
fvvelled;  and  fotnetimes  this  pain  reaches  to  the  bladder; 
in  which  cafe  there  is  an  urging  to  difeharge  the  urine, 
which  is  with  difficulty  palled,  and  in  very  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties  at  a  time.  The  pain  is  continued  to  the  bladdecby  the 
urethra;  to  the  anus,  by  the  aceeleratory  mufcles  of  the 
penis;  and  to  the  tefticles,  by  the  vafa  deferentia  and  ve- 
iiculae  feminales.  In  this  cafe,  calomel  repeated  fo  as  to 
purge  brings  back  the  running,  and  then  all  difficulty  from 
this  fyniptom  ceafes. 

AL'GEMA,yi  Gr.]  A  pain,  a  fad  trouble- 

fonie  fenfation,  imprelfed  upon  the  brain  from  a  fmart 
vexatious  irritation  of  the  nerves.  • 

AL'GENEB,/.  a  fixed  ftar,  of  the  fecond  magnitude, 
in  Perfeus’s  right  fide.  Its  longitude  is  270  46'  1  2"  of  Tau¬ 
rus,  and  its  latitude  300  05'  28"  north,  according  to  Flam- 
ilead’s  catalogue. 

ALGEZI'RA,  a  town  of  Andalufia,  in  Spain,  with  a 
port  on  the  coaft  of  the  ftxaits  of  Gibraltar.  By  this  city 
the  Moors  entered  Spain  in  713;  and  it  was  taken  front 
them  in  1344,  after  a  very  long  liege,  remarkable  for  be¬ 
ing  the  firfl  in  which  cannon  were  made  ufe  of.  It  was 
called  Old  Gibraltar,  and  is  about  four  leagues  from  the 
New.  Lat.  36.  o.  N.  Ion.  5.  2.  W. 

.  ALGHIER',  or  Alge'ri,’  a  town  in  Sardinia,  with  a 
bilhop’s  fee,  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  between 
Salieri  and  Bola.  Though  it  is  not  large,  it  is  well  peo¬ 
pled,  and  has  a  commodious  port.  The  coral  fiftied  for 
01  this  coaft  is  in  the  higheft  efteent  of  any  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Lat.  36.  o.  Ion.  4.  2.4V. 

ALGIAB  A'RII,  f.  a  Mahometan  fetft  of  predeftina- 
rians,  who  attribute  all  the  actions  of  men,  good  or  evil, 
to  the  agency  or  influence  of  God.  The  Algiabarii  Hand 
oppofed  to  the  Alcadarii. 

AL'GID,  adj.  [_algidus,'LzX.'\  Cold;  chill. 

ALGI'DITY,  or  AL'GiDNESS.yi  Chillinefs;  cold. 

ALGI'FIC,  adj.  [from  algor,  I.at.]  That  which  pro¬ 
duces  cold. 

ALGI'ERS,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  now  one  of  the 
hates  of  Barbary.  According  to  Dr.  Shaw  who  refided 
twelve  years  at  Algiers,  in  quality  of  chaplain  to  the  Bri- 
tifli  fadtory,  and  has  corrected  many  errors  of  ancient  and 
modern  geographers  refpefting  the  (tales  of  Barbary,  this 
country  extends  480  miles  along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  is  from  forty  to  100  miles  in  breadth. 

It  lies  between  Ion.  o.  16.  jmd  9.  16.  W.  and  extends 
from  lat.  36.  55.  to  44.  50.  N.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Mediterranean;  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Zaine,  the 
ancient  Tufca,  which  divides  it  from  Tunis  ;  on  the  weft: 
by  the  Mulvya,  and  the  mountains  of  Trava,  which  fe- 
parate  it  from  Morocco  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  mount  At¬ 
las  and  the  Numidian  defert. 

The  climate  of  Algiers  is  in  mod  places  fo  mild,  that 
they  enjoy  3  eonllant  verdure;  the  leaves  of  the  trees  be¬ 
ing  neither  parched  up  by  heat  in  fummer  nor  nipped  by 
the  winter’s  cold.  They  begin  to  bud  in  February;  in 
April  the  fruit  appears  in  its  full  bignefs,  and  is  common¬ 
ly  ripe  in  May.  The  foil,  however,  is  exceflively  various ; 
fome  places  being  very  hot,  dry,  and  barren,  on  which 
account  they  are  generally  fullered  to  lie  uncultivated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  negligent.  Thefe  barren 
places,  efpe, dally  fuch  as  lie  on  the  fouthern  fide,  and  are 
at  a  great  diflance  from  the  lea,  harbour  vail  numbers  of 
wild  creatures,  as,  lions,  tigers,  buffaloes,  wild  boars, 
flags,  porcupines,  monkeys,  oftricb.es,  &c. 

The  Algerine  kingdom. made  formerly  a  confiderable 
jgait  of  the  Mauritania  Tingitana,  which  was  reduced  to 
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3  Roman  province  by  Julius  Cacfar,  and  from  him  alfo 
called  Mauritania  Cafarienfis.  In  the  general  account  of 
Africa  it  has  been  noticed,  that  the  Romans  were  driver* 
out  of  that  continent  by  the  Vandals  ;  thefe  by  Belifarius, 
the  Greek  emperor  Juftinian’s  general ;  and  the  Greeks 
in  their  turn  by  the  Saracens.  This  lad  revolution  hap-, 
pened  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century;  and  the 
Arabs  continued  mailers  of  the  country,  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  dates,  under  chiefs  of 
their  own  choofing,  till  the  year  1051,  when  Abubeker- 
ben-Omar,  or,  as  the  Spaniffi  authors  call  him,  Abu  Texe- 
fen,  an  Arab  of  the  Zinhagian  tribe,  being  provoked  at 
the  tyranny  of  thofe  defpots,  gathered  a  moft  powerful 
army  of  malcontents,  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Numi- 
dia  and  Libya.  His  followers  were  nicknamed  Marabiles , 
or  Morabites ;  by  the  Spaniards  Almcravides ;  probably 
from  their  being  aftembled  principally  by  the  faints,  who 
were,  alfo  called  Morabites.  The  khalif  of  Kayem’s  for¬ 
ces  were  at  this  time  taken  up  with  quelling  other  revolts 
in  Syria,  Mefopotamia,  &c.  and  the  Arabs  in  Spain  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  molt  bloody  wars;  fo  that  Texefien,  having 
nothing  to  tear  from  them,  had  all  the  fuCcefs  he  could 
wilh  againft  the  Arabian  cheyks  or  petty  tyrants,  whom 
he  defeated  in  many  battles*  and  at  laft  drove  them  not 
only  out  of  Numidia  and  Libya,  but  out  of  ail  the  weftern 
parts,  reducing  the  whole  province  of  Tingitania  under 
his  dominion. 

Texefien  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Yufef,  or  Jofeph,  a 
brave  and  warlike  prince.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Morocco,  which  he 
deligned  to  make  the  capital  of  his  empire.  While  that 
city  was  building,  he  lent  fome  of  his  marabouts  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Tremecen  (now  a  province  of  Algiers),  at  that 
time  inhabited  by  a  powerful  and  infolent  feci;  of  Maho¬ 
metans  called  Zcneti.  The  defign  of  this  embafly  was  to 
bring  them  back  to  what  he  called  the  true  faith  ;  but  the 
Zeneti,  de (piling  his  offers,  aftembled  at  Amaf,  or  Amfa, 
their  capital,  murdered  the  ambalfadors,  and  invaded  Jo- 
feph’s  dominions  with  an  army  of  50,000  men. 

The  king  hearing  of  their  infamous  proceedings,  fpeedi- 
ly  muftered  his  army,  and  led  it  by  long  marches  into 
their  country,  deftroying  all  with  fire  and  fvvord ;  while 
the  Zeneti,  inftead  of  oppofing  his  progrefs,  retired  aS 
fall  as.poflible  towards  Fez,  in  hopes  of  receiving  aflift- 
ance  from  thence;  but  the  Fezzar.s  marched  out  againft: 
them  in  a;  hoftile  manner ;  and  coming  up  with  the  unhap¬ 
py  Zeneti,  encumbered  with  their  families  and  baggage, 
and  ready  to  expire  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  cut 
them  all  to  pieces,  except  a  fmall  number  who  were  moft- 
ly  drowned  in  attempting  to  fwim  acrofs  a  river,  and  fome 
others  who  in  their  flight  perilhed  by  falling  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  rocks.  In  the  mean  time  Jofeph  reduced  their 
country  to  a  mere  defert:  which  was,  however,  foon  peo¬ 
pled  by  a  numerous  colony  of  Fezzans,  who  fettled  there 
under  the  proteftion  of  the  reigning  kings,  in  this  war 
it  is  computed  that  near  a  million  of  the  Zeneti,  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  loft  their  lives. 

The  reftiefs  and  ambitious  temper  of  Jofeph  did  not  let 
him  remain  iong  at  peace.  He  quickly  declared  war  againft 
the  Fezzans,  reduced  them  to  become  his  tributaries,  and 
extended  his  conquefts  all  along  the  Mediterranean.  He 
next  attacked  fome  Arabian  cheyks  who  had  not  yet  fub- 
mitted  to  his  jurifdiction ;  and  purfued  them  with  fuch 
fury,  that  neither  the  Libyan  deferts,  nor  ridges  of  the 
moft  craggy  rocks,  could  Ihelter  them  from  his  arms.  He 
attacked  them  in  fuch  of  their  retreats,  caftles,  and  for- 
treftes,  as  were  till  then  deemed  impregnable  ;  and  at  laft: 
fubdued  them,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  other  African 
nations,  who  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  ravages  com¬ 
mitted  by  his  numerous  forces. 

Thus  was  founded  the  empire  of  the  Morabites ;  which, 
however,  was  of  no  long  duration;  that  race  being  in  the 
3  2th  century  driven  out  by  Mohavedin,  a  marabout.  This 
race  of  priefts  was  expelled  by  Abdulac,  governor  of  Fez ; 
and  he,  in  the  13th  century,  ftripped  of  his  new  conquefts 
3  b>' 
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by'the  Shari fs  of  Hafeeii,  the  defendants  of  thofe  Arabian 
princes  whom  Abu-Texefien  had  formerly  expelled. 

The  better  to  fee  lire  their  new  dominions,  the  Sharifs 
divided  them  into  feveral  little  kingdoms  or  provinces  ; 
and  among  the  reft  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Algiers  was 
divided  into  four,  namely,  Tremecen,  Tcnez ,  Algiers  Proper , 
and  Bujeya.  The  four  firft  monarch's  laid  fo  good  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  a;  lading  balance  of  power  between  their  little 
kingdoms,  that  they  continued  for  fome  centuries  in  mu¬ 
tual  peace  and  amity;  but  at  length  the  king  of  Treme- 
cen  having  ventured  to  violate  fome  of  their  articles, 
Abul-Farez,  king  of  Tenez,  declared  war  againft  him, 
■and  obliged  him  to  become  his  tributary.  This  king 
dying  foon  after,  and  having  divided  his  kingdom  among 
his  three,  fons,  new  difeords  arofe  ;  which  the  king  of 
Spain  taking  advantage  of,  a  powerful  fleet  and  army 
were  fent  againft  Barbary,  under  the  count  of  Navarre,  in 
1505.  This  commander  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
important- cities  of  Oran,  Bujeyah,  and  fome  others  ;  which 
fo  alarmed  the  Algerines,  that  they  put  thenifelves  under 
the  proteClion  of  Selim  Eutemi,  a  noble  and  warlike  Ara¬ 
bian  prince.  He  came  to  their  aftiftance  with  a  great 
number  of  his  brave  ft  fubjeCfs,  bringing  with-  him  his 
wife  Saphira,  and  a  fon  then  about  twelve  years  old. 
This,  however,  was  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards 
from  landing  a  number  of  forces  near  Algiers  that  fame 
year,  and  obliging  that  metropolis  to  become  tributary  to 
Spain.  Nor  could  Selim  prevent  them  from  building  a 
ftrong  fort  on  a  fmall  i  ft  and  oppofite  to  the  city,  which 
terrified  their  corfairs  from  failing  in  or  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour.  To  this  galling  yoke  the  Algerines  were  obliged 
to  fubmit  till  the  year  1516;  when,  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  they  lent  an  embaffy  to  the 
famous  corfair  Barbarofla,  who,  with  his  brother,  was 
invited  thither  to  defend  them  from  the  Spanilh  yoke,  for 
which  they  agreed  to  pay  a  gratuity  anfwerable  to  fo  great 
afervice.  Thefe  two  brothers,  named  Home  and  Hayradin, 
werd  the  fons  of  a  porter  in  the  ifte  of  Lefbos.  The  elder 
obtained  the  additional  name  of  Barbarofla,  from  the  red 
colour  of  his  beard  ;  and  it  afterwards  became  the  com¬ 
mon  furname  of  both.  The  ftrong  bent  of  their  natural  dif- 
pofition  led  them,  when  jouths,  to  aflociate  with  pirates, 
among  whom  they  became  diftinguifhed  by  their  undaunt¬ 
ed  courage  and  fpirit  of  enterprife.  After  aCting  with 
thefe  free-booters  for  fome  time,  their  fuperior  talents 
raifed  them  to  the  command  of  a  veffel,  with  which  they 
proved  fo  fuccefsful,  that  Home  Barbarofla  became  the 
admiral  of  a  conftderable  fleet  of  corfairs,  and  his  brother 
Hayradin  bore  the  fecond  command.  With  this  force 
they  enriched  themfelves  and  their  followers  with  the 
fpoils,  which  they  procured  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  in  the  Levant. 

On  Barbarofla’s  approach  to  Algiers,  he  was  met  by- 
prince  Eutemi,  attended  by  all  the  people  of  that  metro¬ 
polis,  who  looked  for  deliverance  from  this  free-booter, 
whom  they  accounted  invincible.  He  was  conducted  into 
the  city  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  lodged 
in  one  of  the  noble  ft  apartments  of  Eutejni’s  palace,  where 
fee  was  treated  with  the  greateft  marks  of  diftinCfio'n. 
Elated  beyond  meafure  with  this  kind  reception,  Burba- 
roffa  formed  a  defign  of  becoming  king  of  Algiers  :  and 
fearing  fome  oppofition  from  the  inhabitants,  on  account 
of  the  excefles  he  fltftered  his  foldiers  to  commit,  mur¬ 
dered  Eutemi,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king; 
his  Turks  and  Moors  crying  out  as  he  rode  along  the 
ftreets,  “  Long  live  King  Home  Barbarofla,  the  inviii-- 
cable  king  of  Algiers,  the  chofen  of  God  to  deliver  the 
people  from  the  oppreflion  of  the  Chriftians  ;  and  de- 
ftrutfion  to  all  that  fhall  oppofe,  or  refufe  to  own  him 
as  their  lawful  fovereign.”  Thefe  laft  threatening  words 
fo  intimidated  the  inhabitants,  already  apprehenlive  of  a 
general  maflacre,  that  he  was  immediately  acknowledged 
king.  The  unhappy  princefs  Saphira,  it  is  laid,  poifoned 
feerfelf,  to  avoid  ravifhment  by  this  new  king,  whom  (he 
»nfuccefsful!y  endeavoured  to  flab  with  a  dagger. 
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Barbarofla  wais  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  than  he 
treated  his  fubjeCfs  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  they  u fed  to 
fhut  up  their  hottfes  and  hide  themfelves  when  he  appeared 
in  public.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  plot  was  foon  formed 
againft  him  ;  but,  being  difeovered,  he  caufed  twenty  of 
the  principal  conlpirators  to  be  beheaded,  their  bodies 
be  buried  in  a  dunghill,  and  laid  a  heavy  fine  on  thofe 
who  furvived.  This  I'o  terrified  the  Algerines,  that  they 
never  afterwards  durft  attempt  any  thing  againft  either 
Barbarofla  or  his  fucceffors. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fon  of  Eutemi  having  fled  to 
Oran,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Gomarez,  laid  before  that  nobleman  a  plan  for 
putting  the  city  of  Algiers  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  Upon  this,  young  Selim  Eutemi  was  fent  to  Spain 
to  lay  his  plan  before  cardinal  Ximenes;  who,  having  ap¬ 
proved  of  it,  fent  a  fleet  with  1 0,000  land  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Francifcor,  or,  as  others  call  him, 
Don  Diego  de  Per  a,  to  drive  out  the  Turks,  and  re  ft  ore 
the  young  prince.  .  But  the  fleet  was  no  fooner  come 
within  fight  of  land,  than  it  was  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fliips  dafhed  againft  the  rocks. 
Mod  of  the  Spaniards  were  drowned  ;  and  the  few  who 
efcapea  to  Ihore  were  either  killed  by  the  Turks  or  made 
Haves. 

Though  Barbarofla  had  nothing  to  bead:  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  his  pride  and  indolence  were  now  dwelled  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  invincible,  and  that 
the  very  elements  confpired  to  make  him  fo.  The  Ara¬ 
bians  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  his  fuccefs,  that  they  im- 
plored  the  afiiftance  of  Hamidel  Abdes,  king  of  Tenez, 
to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Algiers.  That  prince  readily 
Undertook  to  do  what  was  in  his  power  for  this  purpofe, 
rovided  they  agreed  to  fettle  the  kingdom  on  himfelf  and 
is  defeendants.  This  propofal  being  accepted,  he  im¬ 
mediately  fet  out  at  the  head  of  10,000  Moors;  and,  upon 
his  entering  the  Algerine  dominions,  was  joined  by  all  the 
Arabians  in  the  country.  Barbarofla  engaged  him  only 
with  loooTurkilh  mufqueteers  and  500  Granada  Moors ; 
totally  defeated  his  numerous  army  ;  purfued  him  to  the 
very  gates  of  his  capital,  which  he  ealily  made  himfelf 
mafter  of ;  and,  having  given  it  up  to  be  plundered  by 
his  Turks,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  fovereign.  This  victory,  however,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  advantage  which  his  troops  had  from  their 
fire-arms ;  the  enemy  having  no  other  weapons  than  ar¬ 
rows  and  javelins. 

No  fooner  was  Barbarofla  become  mafter  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tenez,  than  he  received  an  embaffy  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Tremecen  ;  inviting  him  to  come  to  thefr 
aftiftance  againft  their  then  reigning  prince,  with  whom 
they  were  diflatisfied  on  account  of  his  having  dethroned 
his  nephew,  and  forced  him  to  fiy  to  Oran  ;  offering  him 
even  the  fovereignty  in  cafe  he  accepted  of  their  propofal. 
The  king  of  Tremecen,  not  fufpe Cling  the  treachery  of 
his  fubjeCfs,  met  the  tyrant  with  an  army  of  6000  horfe 
and  3000  foot  :  but  Barbaroft'a's  artillery  gave  him  fuch 
an  advantage,  that  the  king  was  at  length  forced  to  re¬ 
tire  to  his  capital ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  entered,  than 
his  head  was  cut  off  by  his  own  people,  and  fent  to  Bar¬ 
ba  roila,  with  a  freft)  invitation  to  come  and  take  poffeflion 
of  the  kingdom.  On  his  approach,  he  was  met  by  the 
inhabitants,  whom  he. received  with  great  complaifance, 
and  many,  fair  promifes  ;  but,  beginning  to  tyrannize  as 
ufual,  his  new  fubjeCfs  foon  convinced  him  that  they  were 
not  fo  paftive  as  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers.  Apprehend¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  his  reign  might  prove  uneafy  and 
precarious,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Fez  ;  after  which,  he  took  care  to  fecure  the  reft  of  the 
cities  in  his  new  kingdom,  by  garrifoning  them  with  hi$ 
own  troops.  Some  of  thefe,  however,  revolted  fopn  af¬ 
ter  ;  upon  which  he  fent  One  of  his  corfairs,  named  Ef. 
cander,  a  man  no  lefs  cruel  than  himfelf,  to  reduce  thepi. 
The  Tremecenians  now  began  to  repent  of  having  invited 
fuch  a  tyrant  to  their  aftiftance  j  and  held  confultationff 
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on  the  mod  -proper  means  of  driving  tl,iem  away,  and 
bringing  back  their  lawful  prince- Abuchen  Me-n  :  but,, 
their  cabals  being  difcovered,  a  great  number  of  the  con- 
fpjrators  were  malTaered  in  the  moil  cruel  manner.  The 
rince  had  the  good  luck  to  el'cape  to  Oran,  .and  was  ta- 
en  under  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  of  Gomarez,’ 
ivho  lent  immediate  advicet6f  it  to  Charles  V.  then  lately 
arrived  in  Spain,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army.  That 
monarch  immediately  ordered  the  young  king  a  fuccour 
of  10,000  men, -under  the  command  of  the 'governor  of 
Oran;  who,,  under  the  guidance  of  Abuchen  Men,, began 
his  march  towards  Tremecen  ;  and  in  their  way  they  were, 
joined  by  prince. Selim,  with  a  great  number  of  Arabs  and 
Moors.  The  brlf  thing  they  refoived  upon  . was,  to  .attack 
the  important  fortrefs  of  Calau,  fituated  between  Treme¬ 
cen  and  Algiers,  and  commanded  by  the  corfair  Efcander 
at  the  head, of  about  30,0  Turks..  They  inv.e’fted  it  clofely 
on  all  flics,  in  hopes  Barbarofla.  would  come  put  of 
•Tremecen  to  its  relief,  which  woi  ld;  give  the  Tremece- 
nians  an  opportunity, of  keeping  ..him  out.  The  tyrant, 
however,  kept  clofe  in  his  capital,  being  emb'arrafled  by... 
his  fears  of  a  revolt,  and  the  politic’ delays  of  the  '.king 
of  Fez,  who  had  not  fent  the  auxiliaries  he  promifed. 
The garrifon  of  Calau,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  brave 
defence  ;  and,  in  a  fally  they  made  at  night,  cut  off  near 
300  Spaniards.  This  encouraged -them  to  venture  a  fe- 
cond  time;  but  they  were  now  repulfed  with  great  lofs,; 
and  Efcander  himfelf  wounded.:.  Toon  after  which  they 
furrendered;  but  were  all  malTaered  by  the -Arabians, 
except  fixteen,  who  clung  dole  to  the.llirr.ups  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  S.panifli  general. 

Barbarofla  being  now  informed  that  Abu.chen  Men,  with 
his  Arabs,  accompanied  by  the  Spaniards,  were  in  full 
march  to  lav  liege  to  Tremecen,  thought  proper,  to  march 
out,  at  the  head  of  1500  Turks  and  5000  Moorifli  horfe, 
in  order  to  break  his  .way  through  the  enemy  ;  but  lie 
had  not  proceeded  far  fr.om  -the  city,  before  bis  council 
advifed  him  to  return  and  fortify  himfelf  in  it.  This  ad¬ 
vice  was  now  too  late  ;  the  inhabitants,  having  refoived  to 
keep  him  out,  and  open  their  gates  to  their  own  lawful 
prince  as  fooih  as  he  appeared.  In  this  diftrefs  Barba- 
r.ofla  faw  no  way  left  but  to  retire  to  the  citadel,  and 
there  defend  himfelf  till  he  could  find  an  opportunity  of 
Healing  out. with  his  men  and  all  his  treafure.  Here  he 
defended  himfelf  vigoroufly;  but,  his  provifions  .failing 
him,  he  took  advantage  of  a  fubterraneous  way,  which  lie 
had  caufed  to  be  digged  for  that  purpofe,  and,  taking. his 
immenfe  treafure  with  him,  Hole  away  as  fecretly  as  he 
could.  His  flight,  however,  was  foon  difcovered  ;  and 
he  was  fo  clofely  purfued,  that  to  amtife,  as  he  hoped, 
the  enemy,  he  caufed  a  great  deal  of  his  money,  plate, 
jewels,  &c.  to  be  fcattered  along  the  road,  thinking  they 
would  not  fail  to  flop  their  purfuit  to  gather  it  up.  This 
ftratagem,  however,  failed,  through  the  vigilance  of  the 
Spanifli  commander,  who,  being  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
purfuers,  obliged  them  to  march  on,  till  he  was  come  up 
clofe  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Huexda,  about  eight 
leagues  from  Tremecen.  Barbarofla  had  juft  crofted  the 
river  with  his  ..vanguard,  when  the  Spaniards  came  up 
with  his  rear  on  the  other  fide,  and  cut  them  all  off;  and 
then,  crolTing  the  water,  overtook  him  at  a  Tmall  diftance 
from  it.  Here  a  bloody  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
the  Turks  fought  like  lions  ;  but,  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  Barbarofla 
ftain,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  four  years 
after  he  had  railed  himfelf  to  the  royal  title . of  Jigd’,  two 
years  after  he  had  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  Algiers, 
and'fcarce  a  twelvemonth  after  the  .reduction,  of  Treme¬ 
cen.  His  head  was  carried  to  Tremecen  on  the  point  of 
a  fpear.;  ,and  Abuchen  Men  proclaimed  king,  to  the  joy 
Of  all  the  inhabitants. 

The  news  of  Barbarofla’s  death  fpread  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation,  amotng  the  Turks  at  Algiers;  however,  they 
caufed  his  brother  Hayradin  ip  be  immediately  proclaimed 
king..  The,  yp;milh.-ccmmander  now  lent  back  the  em*. 
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peror’s  forces,  without  making  any  attempt  upon  Algiers  ; 
by  which  he  loft  tire  opportunity  of  driving  theT-yirks  out 
of  that,  country  ;  while  Hayradin,  jqftly  dreading  the  con- 
feg.uences  of  the  tyranny  of  his  officers,  fought  the  pro¬ 
tection. of  the  .Grand  Signior.  This  .was  readily  granted, • 
and  himfelf  appointed  ba(ha\y  or.  viceroy  of  Algiers  ;  by 
d’hich  means  he  received  fuch  confiderable  reinforce-- 
meats,  that  the  unhappy  Algerines  durft  not  make  the. 
lepft  complaint ;  and  fuch  numbers  of -Turks  relorted  to 
hijn,  that  he  was  not  only  capable  of  keeping  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  in  fubje.Ction  at  home,  but  of  annoying  the. 
Chriftians  at  lea.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  take  the  Spanilh. 
fort  abovementioned,  which  was  a  great  nuifance  to  his: 
metropolis.  The  Spaniards  held  out  to  the  laft  extremity ; . 
but,  being  all  (lain  or  wounded,  Hayradin  eafily  became; 
mailer  of  the  place. 

Hayradin  now  fet  about  building  a  ftrong  mole  for  the  - 
fafety  of  his  (hips.  In  this  lve  employed  30,900  Chriftian- 
Haves,  whom  he  obliged  to  work  without  intermiffion  for 
three  years;  in  which  time  tire  work  was  completed.  He 
then. caufed  tire  for.t  lie  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  to  r 
be  repaired,  and  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  it,  to  pre¬ 
vent  foreign  veflels  from  entering  the  harbour  without, 
giving  an  account  of  themfelves.  By  thefe  two  important 
works,  Hayradin  foon  became  dreaded  not  only  by  the 
Arabs  and  Moors,  but  all'o  by  the  maritime  Chriftian 
powers,  efpccially  the  Spaniards.  The  viceroy  failed  not- 
to  acquaint  the  Grand  Signior -with  his  fticfels,  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  him  a  frelh  luppl'y  of  money,  by  which-. he- 
was  .enabled  to  build  a  ftronger  fort,  and  to  creed  batteries 
on  till  places,  likely  to  be  invaded  by  qn  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Sultan,  railed  Hayradin  to  the  dig-  - 
nity  of  balhaw  of  the  empire,  and  appointed  Haflan  Aga, 
a  Sardinian  renegado,  an  intrepid  warrior,  and  an  expe¬ 
rienced  officer,  to  fucceed  him  as  balhaw  of  Algiers. 
Haflan  had  no  fooner  taken  po  lie  (lion  -of  his  new  govern¬ 
ment,  than  he  began  to  purlue  his  ravages  on  the  Spanilh 
coaft  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  extending  them  to  the 
acclcliaftical  Hate,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  But  pope 
Paul  III.  being  alarmed  at  this,  exhorted  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  fend  a  powerful  fleet  to  fupprefs  thofe  fre¬ 
quent  and  cruel  piracies  ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  render  the  enterprise  fuccefsful,  a  bull  was. 
publilhed  by  his  holinefs,  wherein  a  plenary  absolution  of 
fins,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  was  promifed  -to  all 
thofe  who  either  fell  in  battle  or  were  -made  Haves  ;  the 
emperor  on  his  part  needed  no  fpur  ;  and  therefore  fet- 
fail  with  a  powerful  fleet,  confiding  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Ihips  and  twenty  galleys,  having  on-board  30,000 
chofen  troops,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  money,  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  &c.  In  this  expedition  feveral  young  nobility- 
and  gentry  attended  as  volunteers,  and  amongthe-fe  many 
knights  of  Malta  fo  remarkable  for  their  valour  againft 
the  enemies  of  Chriftianity.  Even  ladies  of  birth  and> 
character  attended  Charles  in  his  expedition,  and  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  followed  -them, 
with  a  defign  to  fettle  jn  Barbary  after  the  conquelt  was- 
finilhed. 

By  this  prodigious  armament,  the  Algerines  were  thrown: 
into  the  utmoft  confternation.  The  whole  garrifon  con¬ 
fided  of  800  Turks  and  6000  Moors,  without  fire-arms, 
and  poorly  difeiplined  and  accoutred  ;  the  reft,  of  their 
forces  being  difperfed  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  king-, 
dom,  to  levy  the  ufual  tribute  on  the.  Arabs  and  Moors.. 
The  Spaniards,  landed  without  oppofition,  and  immediately 
built  a  fort,  under  the  cannon  of  which  they,  encamped, 
and  diverted  the  courfe  of  a  fpring  which  fupplied  the  city 
with  water.  Being- thus  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs, 
Haflan  re.ceived  a  fummons  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  on 
pain  of  being  put  to  the  fword  with  all  the  garrifon.  The 
herald  was  ordered  to:  extol  the  vaft  power  of  the  emperor 
both  by  fea  and  land,  and  to  exhort  him  to  return:  to  the 
Chriftian  religion.  But  to  this-  Haflan  only  replied,  that 
he  mull  be. -a  madman  who  would  pretend  to  -advife  a  Ir¬ 
ene  my  >  and  that  the  advifed  muft  lhll  aT  more  madly  who: 
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would  take  coynfel  of  fuch  on  advifer.  He  was,  however, 
on  the  point  of  furrendering  the  city,  when  advice  was 
brought  him  that  the  forces  belonging  to  the  wefteni  go¬ 
vernment  were  in  full  march  towards  the  place ;  upon 
which  it  was  refolved  to  defend  it  to  the  turnoff.  Charles, 
in  the. mean  time,  refolving.  upon  a  general  affuult,  kept  a 
conffant  firing  upon  the  town;  which,  from  the  weak  de¬ 
fence  .made  by  the  garrifon,  he  looked  upon,  as  already  in 
his  hands.  But  while  the  doywan,  or  Algerine  fenate,  were 
deliberating  on  the  mod:  proper  means  of  obtaining  an  ho¬ 
nourable  capitulation,  a  mad  prophet,  attended  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  people,  entered  the  afiembly,  and  foretold  the 
fpeedy  deftruciion  of  the  Spaniards  before  the  end  of  the 
>nocm,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  hold  out  till  that  time. 
This  prediction  w'as  foon  accompli  filed  in  a  very  furprifmg 
and  unexpected  manner  :  for,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
1541,  a  dreadful  dorm  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  arofe  from 
tire  north,  accompanied  with  violent  fhocks  of  earthquakes, 
and  a  difmal  and  univerfal  darknels  both  by  fea  and  land  ; 
fo  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  elements,  feemed  to  combine 
together  fur  the  definition  of  the  Spaniards.  In  that  one 
night,  feme  fay  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  eighty-fix  (hips 
and  fifteen  galleys  were  dedroyed,  with  all  their  crews  and 
military  dores ;  by  which  the  army  on  diore  was  deprived 
of  all  means  of  fubfiding  in  thefe  parts.  Their  camp  alfo, 
which  fpread  itfelf  along  the  plain  under  the  fort,  w'as  laid 
quite  under  water  by  the  torrents  which  defeended  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Many  of  the  troops,  by  trying  to 
remove  into  fome  better  fituation,  were  cut  in  pieces  by 
the  Moors  and  Arabs;  while  feveral  galleys,  and  other 
velfels,  endeavouring  to  gain  fome  neighbouring  creeks 
along  the  coads,  were  immediately  plundered,  and  their 
crews  maffacred  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  next  morning  Charles  beheld  the  fea  covered  with 
the  fragments  of  fo  many  fliips,  and  the  bodies  of  men, 
horfes,  and  cattle,  fwimming  on  the  waves  ;  at  which  he 
was  fo  didieartened,  that,  abandoning  his  tents,  artillery, 
and  aj!  his  heavy  baggage,  to  the  enemy,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  though  in  no  frnall  diforder,  towards 
cape  Malabux,  in  order  to  reimbark  in  thofe  few  veffels 
which  had  outweathered  the  dorm.  But  Hadan,  who  had 
c.aufed  his  motions  to  be  watched,  allowed  him  jud  time 
to  get  to  the  111  ore,  when  he  fallied  out  and  attacked  the 
Spaniards  in  the.  midd  of  their  hurry  and  confufion  to 
get  into  their  fliips,  killing  great  numbers,  and  bringing 
away  a  dill  greater  number  of  captives ;  after  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  Algiers,  where  he  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings  his  happy  deliverance  from  fuel;  rd,idrefs 
and  danger. 

The  unhappy  Spaniards  had  fcarce  reached  their  fliips, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  frefh  dorm,  in  which  feve¬ 
ral  more  of  them  perifhed  ;  one  fhip  in  particular,  con¬ 
taining  700  foldjers,  befides  failors,  funk  in  the  emperor’s 
light,  without  a  poflibility  of  faving  a  Angle  man.  At 
length,  with  much  labour,  they  reached  the  port  of  Bu- 
ieyah,  at  that  time  poilelfed  by  the  Spaniards-  Here  the 
emperor  difinilfcd  the  few  remains  of  the  M.altefe  knights 
and  their  forces,  who  embarked  in  three  fhattered  galleys, 
and  with  much  difficulty  and  danger  reached  their  own 
country.  Charles  liimfelf  daid  no  longer  than  till  the 
j6th  of  November,  when  he  fet  fail  for  Carthagena,  and 
reached  it  on  the  25-th. of  the  fame  month,  fevereiy  in- 
dructed  in  the  vanity  of  human  grgatnefs.  Jn  this  un- 
fortunate.expedition  upwards  of  1 20  fliips  and  galleys  were 
lod,  300  colonels  and  other  land  and  fea  officers,  8000  fol- 
diers  and  marines,  befides  thofe  dedroyed  by  the  enemy 
on  the  rcimbarkation,  or  drowned  in  the  lad  dorm-  The 
number  of  prifoners  was  fo  great,  that  the  Algerines  fold 
dome  of  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  for  an  onion  per  head. 

Hadan,  elated  with  this  victory,  undertook  an  expedi¬ 
tion  again.d  the  king  of  Tremecen,  who,  being  now  de¬ 
prived  of  the  abidance  of  the  Spaniards,  was  forced  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  peace  by  paying  a  vad  fum  of  money,  and  becoming 
tributary  to  him.  The  balhaw  returned  to  Algiers,  laden 
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with  riches ;  and-  foon  after  died  of  a  fever,  In  the  fixty- 
fixth  year  of  his  age. 

From  this  time  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  to  annoy 
the  Algerines  in  any  conliderable  degree.  In  1555,  they 
lod  the  city  of  Bujeyah,  which  was  taken  by  Salha  Rais, 
Haffan’s  fucceflor;  who  next  year  fet  out  on  a  new  ex¬ 
pedition,  whichjie  kept  a  fecret,  but  was  fufpe.fted  to 
be  intended  againd  Oran  :  but  he  was  fcarcely  got  four 
leagues  from  Algiers,  when  the  plague,  which  at  that 
time  raged  violently  in  the  city,  broke  out  in  his  groin, 
and  carried  him  off  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Immediately  after  his  death  the  Algerine  foldiery  chofe 
a  Corfican  renegado,  Hadan  Corfo,  in  his  room,  till  they 
fnould  receive  farther  orders  from  the  Porte.  He  did  not 
accept  of  the  badiawdiip  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  ; 
but  immediately  profecuted  the  intended  expedition  againd 
Oran,  difpatching  a  meffenger  to  acquaint  the  Porte  with 
what  had  happened.  They  had  hardly  begun  their  hofti- 
lities  againd  the  place,  when  orders  came  from  the  Porte, 
exprcfsly  forbidding  Hadan  Corfo  to  begin  the  dege,  or, 
if  he  had  begun  it,  enjoining  him  to  raife  it  immediately. 
This  news  was  received  with  great  grief  by  the  whole  fleet 
and  army,  as  they  thought  themfelves  fure  of  fuccefs,  the 
garrifon  being  at  that  time  very  weak.  Nevertheless,  as 
they  dared  not  difobey,  the  dege  was  immediately  railed. 

Corfo  had  hardly  enjoyed  his  dignity  four  fnonlhs,  be¬ 
fore  news  came,  that  eight  galleys  were  bringing  a  new 
balhaw  to  Succeed  him  ;  one  Tekelli,  a  principal  Turk  of 
the  Grand  Signior’s  court  :  upon  which  the  Algerines 
unanimoudy  refolved  not  to  admit  him.  By  the  treachery 
of  the  Levantine  foldiers,  however,  he  was  admitted  at 
lad,  and  the  unfortunate  Corfo  thrown  over  a  wall  in 
which  a  number  of  iron  hooks  were  fixed  ;  one  of  which 
catching  the  ribs  of  his  right  fide,  he  hung  three  days  in 
the  mod  exquifite  torture  before  he  expired. 

T ekelii  was  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  new  government, 
than  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty  and  rapacioufnefs,  that 
be  was  affaflinated  under  the  very  dome  of  a  laint,  by 
Yufef  Calabre.s,  the  favourite  renegado  of  Hadan  Corfo  ; 
'who  for  this  fervice  was  unanimoudy  chofeu  badtaw,  but 
died  of  the  plague  fix  days  after  his  eleflion. 

Yufef  was  Succeeded  by  Hadan  the  foil  of  Hayradin, 
who  had  been  formerly  recalled  from  his  badiawdiip,  when 
lie  was  lucceeded  by  Selha  Rais  ;  and  now  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  liimfelf  reinftated  in  his  employment.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  his  arrival,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Arabs,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  great  lofs.  The 
next  year,  the  Spaniards  undertook  an  expedition  againft 
Moftagan,  under  the  command  of  the  count  d’Alcandcla; 
but  they  were  utterly  defeated,  the  commander  liimfelf 
killed,  and  12,000  taken  prifoners.  This  difafter  w.as  ow, 
ing  to  the  inconfiderate  radinefs,  or  rather  m.adnefs,  of  the 
commander;  which  was  fo  great,  that,  after  finding  it 
impodible  to  rally  his  fcattered  forces,  he  rallied,  iwo.rd 
in  hand,  into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy’s  rank?,  at  the 
head  of  a  frnall  number  of  men,  crying  out,  “  St.Jago* 
St.  Jago  !  the  viclory  is  our’s,  the  enemy  is  defeated;" 
foon  after  which  he  was  thrown  from  his  hprfe,  and 
trampled  to  death. 

The  next  enterprife  in  which  Ilaffan  engaged,  was  thq 
fiege  of  Marfalquiver,  lituated  near  the  city  Oran,  which 
he  defigned  to  inveft  immediately  after.  The  army  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  fiege  confided  of.  26,000  foot  and  10, 00a 
horfe,  befides'  which  lie  had  a  fleet  conliftuig  of  thirty, 
two  galleys  and  galliots,  together  with  three  French  vei- 
feis  laden  with  bifeuit,  oil,  and  other  provifions.  The 
city  was  defended  by  Don  Martin  de  Cordova,  brother  pf 
the  count  d’Alcandela,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  i« 
the  battle  where  that  nobleman  was  killed,  but  had  ob¬ 
tained  liis  liberty  from  the  Algerines  with  imoieiife  films, 
and  now  made  a  mod  gallant  defence  againd  the  Turks. 
The  city  was  attacked  with  the  utrnpft  fury  by  fea  and. 
land,  fo  that  feveral  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls. 
The  Turkilli  ffandards  were  leveral  times  planted  on  the 
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walls,  and  as  often  diflodged  ;  but  the  place  nmft  have  in 
the  end  fubmittea,  had  not  Hallan  been  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege  in  hafte,  on  the  news  that  the  famed  Genoefe 
admiral  Doria  was  approaching  with  confiderable  fuccours 
from  Italy.  The  fleet  accordingly  arrived  foon  after  ;  but, 
milling'  the  Algerine  galleys,  bore  away  for  Pennon  de 
Valez,  where  they  were  fhamefully-  repuifed  by  a  handful 
of  Turks  who  garrifoned  that  place  ;  which,  however,  was 
taken  the  following  year. 

In  1567,  Hallan  was  again  recalled  to  Conftantinople, 
where  he  died  three  years  after.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
M  hornet,  who  gained  the  love  of  the  Algerines  by  feve- 
ral  public-fpirited  actions.  He  incorporated  the  Janua¬ 
ries  and  Levantine  Turks  together,  and  by  that  means  put 
an  end  to  their  difTenfions,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Algerine  independency,  on  the  Porte.  He  likewife 
added  fome  confiderable  fortifications  to  the  ci  ty  and  caftle, 
which  he  defigned  to  render  impregnable.  But,  while  lie 
was  thus  (tudying  the  intereft  of  Algiers,  one  Gafcon,  a 
bold  Spanifh  adventurer,  formed  a  defign  of  furprifing 
the  whole  piratic  navy  in  the  bay,  and  fetting  them  on  fire 
in  the  night-time,  when  they  lay  defencelefs,  and  in  their., 
fi rft  fieep.  For  this  he  had  not  only  the  permifiion  of 
Philip  II.  but  was  furnifhed  by  him  with  proper  velfels, 
mariners,  and  fire-works,  for  the  execution  of  his  plot. 
With  thefe  he  fet  fail  for  Algiers  in  the  mod  proper  fca- 
fon,  viz.  the  beginning  of  Odtober,  when  mod,  if  not  all, 
the  (hips  lay  at-anchor  there ;  and  ealily  failed  near  enough, 
ilnfi-ifpefted,  to  view  their  manner  of  riding,  in  order  to 
catch  them  napping,  at  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of 
their  crew  were  difperfed  in  their  quarters.  He  came  ac¬ 
cordingly,  unperceived  by  any,  to  the  very  mole-gate,  and 
difperfed  his  men  with  their  fire-works ;  but,  to  their  great 
furprife,  they  found  them  fo  ill  mixed,  that  they  could 
not  with  all  their  art  make  them  take  fire.  In  the  mean 
time,  Gafcon  took  it  into  his  head,  byway  of  bravado,  to 
go  to  the  mole-gate,  and  give  three  loud  knocks  with  the 
pommel  of  his  dagger,  and  to  leave  it  fixed  in  the  gate  by 
its  point,  that  tlve  Algerines  might  have  caufe  to  remem¬ 
ber  him.  This  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  do  without 
meeting  with  any  dilturbance  or  oppofition  ;  but  it  was  not 
fo  with  his  men  ;  for  no  fooner  did  they  find  their  endea¬ 
vours  unfuccefsful,  than  they  made  fuch  abuftle  as  quickly 
alarmed  trite  guard  pofted  on  the  adjacent  baftion,  from 
which  the  uproar  quickly  fpread  itfelf  through  the  whole 
garrifon.  Gafcon,  now'  finding  himfelf  in  the  utmoft  dan¬ 
ger,  failed  away  with  all  poflible  hafte  :  but  he  was  pur- 
fueJ,  overtaken,  and  brought  back  a  prifoner  to  Maho¬ 
met  ;  who  no  fooner  got  him  into  his  power,  than  he  im¬ 
mediately  caufed  a  gibbet  of  confiderable  height  to  be 
eredted  on  the  fpot  where  Gafcon  had  landed,  ordering 
him  to  be  hoifted  up,  and  hung  by  the  feet  to  a  hook, 
that  he  might  die  in  exquifite  torture  ;  and,  to  fiiew  his 
refentment  and  contempt  of  the  king  his  mailer,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  commillion  to  be  tied  to  his  toes.  He  had  not, 
however,  hung  long  in  that  ftate,  when  the  captain  who 
took  him,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  other  corfairs,  in¬ 
terceded  fo  Ilrongly  in  his-behalf,  that  he  was  taken  down 
and  put  under  the  care  of  fome  Chriftian  furgeons ;  but 
two  days  after,  fome  Moors  reporting  that  it  was  the 
common  talk  and  belief  in  Spain,  that  the  Algerines  durft 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  Gafcon’s  head,  the  unfortunate  Spa¬ 
niard  was  hoified  up  by  a  pulley  to  the  top  of  the  execu¬ 
tion-wall,  and  let  down  again  upon  the  hook,  which  in 
his  fall  catched  him  by  the  belly,  and  gave  him  fuch  a 
wound  that  he  expired  without  a  groan.  Thus  ended  the 
expedition  of  John  Gafcon,  which  has  procured  him  a 
place  among  the  Spanilh  martyrs  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Algerines  look  upon  his  difappointment  to  have 
been  miraculous,  and  ow  ing  to  the  efficacious  protection 
of  the  powerful  faint,  whofe  prayers  had  before  railed 
fuch  a  terrible  dorm  againft  the  Spanilh  fleet. 

Mahomet,  being  foon  after  recalled,  w'as  fucceeded  by 
the  famous  renegado  Ochali,  who  reduced  the  kingdom 
(if  Tunis  {  which,  however,  remained  fubjedtto  the  vice- 
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roy  of  Algiers  only  till  the  year  r 5 S 5’,  when  a  bafbaw  of 
Tunis  was  appointed  by  the  Porte. 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers  continued  to  be  governed,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  by  viceroys' or 
baffiaws  appointed  by  the  Porte  ;  concerning  whom  we 
find  nothing  very  remarkable,  farther  than  that  their  ava¬ 
rice  and  tyranny  was  intolerable  both  to  the  Algerines  and 
the  Turks  themfelves.  At  laft  the  Turkifli  Janifaries  and 
militia  becoming  powerful  enough  to  fupprefs  the  tyran¬ 
nic  fway  of  thefe  baffiaws,  and  the  people  being  almoft 
exhaufted  by  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  them,  the  former 
refolved  to  depofe  thefe  petty  tyrants,  and  fet  up  fome 
officers  of  their  own  at  the  head  of  the  realm.  The  bet¬ 
ter  to  fucceed  in  this  attempt,  the  militia  fent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  the  Porte,  to  complain  of  the  avarice  and  oppref- 
lion  of  thefe  bafiiaws,  who  funk  both  the  revenue  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  money  remitted  to  it  from  Conftantinople, 
into  their  ow'n  coffers,  which  fliould  have  been  employed 
in  keeping  up  and  paying  the  foldiery.  They  reprefented 
how  much  more  honourable  it  would  be  for  the  Grand 
Signior  to  permit  them  to  choofe  their  own  dey  or  go¬ 
vernor  from  among  themfelves,  whofe  intereft  it  would 
then  be  to  fee  that  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  was  rightly 
applied  in  keeping  up  its  forces  complete,  and  in  ('apply¬ 
ing  all  other  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  without  any  farther 
charge  or  trouble  to  the  Porte  than  that  of  allowing  them 
its  protedlion.  On  their  part,  they  engaged  always  ro_ 
acknowledge  the  Grand  Signiors  as  their  ibvereigns,  and 
to  pay  them  their  ufual  allegiance  and  tribute,  to  refpecl 
their  bafhaws,  and  even  to  lodge  and  maintain  them  and 
their  retinue,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  dignity,  at  their 
own  charge.  The  baffiaws,  however,  were,  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  to  be  excluded  from  aflifting  at  any  but  general 
douw'ans,  unlefs  invited  to  it;  and  from  having  the  li¬ 
berty  of  voting  in  them,  unlefs  when  their  advice  was 
afked,  or  the  intereft  of  the  Porte  was  likely  to  fuffer  by 
their  filence.  All  other  concerns,  which  related  to  the 
government  of  Algiers,  w  ere  to  be  wholly  left  under  the 
direction  of  the  dey  and  his  douwan.  Thefe  propofals 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Porte,  the  deputies  returned 
highly  fatisfied  ;  and,  having  notified  their  new  privileges, 
the  great  douwan  immediately  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  dey  from  among  themfelves.  They  compiled  a  new 
fet  of  laws,  and  made  feveral  regulations  for  the  better 
fupport  and  maintenance  of  this  new  form  of  government, 
to  the  obfervation  of  which  they  obliged  all  their  fubjefls 
to  fwear;  and  the  militia,  navy,  commerce,  &c.  w'ere  all 
fettled  pretty  nearly  on  the  footing  upon  which  they  now 
ftand  ;  though  the  fubfequent  altercations  that  frequently 
happened  between  the  baffiaws  and  deys,  the  one  endea¬ 
vouring  to  recover  thSir  former  pow'er,  and  the  other  to 
curtail  it,  caufed  fuch  frequent  complaints  and  difcon- 
tents  at  the  Ottoman  court,  as  made  them  frequently  re¬ 
pent  their  compliance. 

In  the  yea}-  1601,  the  Spaniards,  under  the  command 
of  Doria  the  Genoefe  admiral,  made  another  attempt  upon 
Algiers,  in  which  they  were  more  fortunate  than  ufual, 
their  fleet  being  only  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  fo 
that  they  came  off  without  lofs.  In  1609,  the  Moors,  being 
expelled  from  Spain,  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  Algiers; 
and,  as  many  of  them  were  very  able  failors,  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  contributed  to  make  the  Algerine  fleet  fo  formidable. 
In  1616,  their  fleet  confided  of  forty  fail  of  ffiips  between 
300  and  400  tons,  their  admiral  500  tons.  It  was  divided 
into  two  fquadrons,  one  of  eighteen  fail,  before  the  port 
of  Malaga ;  and  the  other  at  the  Cape  of  Santa  Maria, 
between  Lifbon  and  Seville;  both  of  which  fell  upon  all 
Chriftian  ffiips  with  whom  they  pretended  to  be  in  friend- 
ffiip,  as  well  as  upon  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war. 

The  Algerines  were  thus  become  very  formidable  to 
the  European  powers.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  mod 
in  danger,  and  lead  able  to  cope  with  them,  folicited  the 
afliftance  of  England,  .the  pope,  and  other  dates.  The 
French,  however,  were  the  firft  to  fliew  their  refentment 
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of  the  perfidious  beliaviotir  of  thefe  mifereants;  and,  in 
1617,  M.  Beaulieu  was  lent  againfl:  them  with  a  Heet  of 
fifty  men  of  war,  who  defeated  their  fleet,  took  two  of 
their  velfels,  while  their  admiral  funk  his  own  (hip  and 
crew,  ratlier  than  fall  into  his  enemies’  hands. 

In  1623,  the  Algerines  and  other  dales  of  Barbary 
threw  off  their  dependence  on  the  Porte  altogether,  and 
fet  up  for  themfelves.  What  gaveoccafion  to  this  was  the 
twenty-five  years  truce  which  fultan  Amu  rath  IV.  was' 
obliged  to  make  with  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  overmatched  bv  carrying  on  a  war  againft 
him  and  the  fophi  of  Perfia  at  the  fame  time.  As  this  put 
a  (lop  to  the  piratical  trade  of  the  Algerines,  they  proceed- 
on  a  new  plan,  and  refolved,  that  whoever  defired  to  be  at 
peace  with  them,  muff,  diffindlly  and  feparately,  apply  to 
their  government.  No  foone-r  was  this  refolution  taken, 
than  the  Algerines  began  to  make  prizes'  of  feveral 
merchants  (hips  belonging  to  powers  at  peace  with  the 
Porte.  Nay,  having  leized  a  Dutch  fhip  and  poleacre  at 
Scanderoon,  they  ventured  on  (bore  ;  and,  finding  the  town 
abandoned  by  the  Turkifh  aga  and  inhabitants,  they  plun¬ 
dered  all  the  magazines  and  warehoufes,  and  fet  them  on 
fire. — About  this  time  Louis  XIII.  undertook  to  build  a 
fort  on  their  coafts,  inffead  of  one  formerly  built  by  the 
Marlilians,  and  which  they  had  demoiiflied.  This,  after 
fouic  difficulty,  lie  accomplilbed  ;  and  it  was  called  the 
Bajlionof  France ;  but  the  (ituation  being  afterwards  found 
inconvenient,  the  French  purchafed  the  port  of  La  Calle, 
and  obtained  liberty  to  trade  with  the  Arabians  and  Moors. 
The  Ottoman  court,  in  the  mean  time,  was  fo  much 
embarraffed  with  the  Perfian  war,  that  there  was  no  lei- 
fure  to -check  the  Algerine  piracies.  This  gave  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  vizir  and  other  courtiers  to  compound 
Aiatters  with  the  Algerines,  and  to  get  a  (hare  of  their 
prizes,  which  were  very  confiderable.  However,  for 
form’s  fake,  a  fevere  reprimand,  accompanied  with  threats, 
was  fent  them  ;  to  which  they  replied,  that  “  thefe  depre¬ 
dations  deferred  to  be  indulged  to  them,  feeing  they  Were 
the  only  bulwark  againfl:  the  Chriftian  powers,  efpecially 
againfl  the  Spaniards,  the  fvvorn  enemies  of  the  Moflem 
name;”  adding,  that  “  if  they  (hould  pay  a  punctilious 
regard  to  all  that  could  purchafe.  peace,  or  liberty  to  trade 
with,  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  (hould  have  nothing  to  do 
but  fet  fire  to  all  their  (hipping,  and  turn  camel-drivers 
for  a  livelihood.” 

The  Algerines,  therefore,  profecuted  their  piracies  with 
impunity,  to  the  terror  and  difgrace  of  the  Europeans, 
till  the  year  1652;  when,  a  French  fleet  being  accidentally 
driven  to  Algiers,  the  admiral  took  it  into  his  head  to  de¬ 
mand  a  releafe'of  all  the  captives  of  his  nation,  without 
exception.  This  being  refufed,  the  Frenchman  without 
ceremony  carried  off  the  Turkifh  viceroy,  and  his  cadi  or 
judge,  who  were  juft  arri  ved  from  the  Porte,  with  all  their 
equipage  and  retinue.  The  Algerines,  by  way  of  repri- 
fal,  furprifed  the  Bullion  of  France  above-mentioned,  and 
carried  off  the  inhabitants  to  the  number  of  600,  with  all 
their  effects;  which  fo  provoked  the  admiral,  that  he  fent 
them  word  he  would  pay  them  another  vifit  the  next  year 
with  His  whole  fleet. 

The  Algerines,  undifmayed  by  thefe  threats,  fitted  ont 
a  fleet  of  fixteen  galleys  and  galliots,  excellently  manned 
and  equipped,  under  the  command  of  admiral  flali  Pin- 
chinin.  The  chief  defign  of  this  armament  was  againfl 
the  treafure  of  Loretto  ;  which,  however,  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  contrary  winds  from  obtaining.  Upon  this  they 
made  a  defeent  on  Puglia  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  where 
they  ravaged  the  whole  territory  of  Necotra,  carrying  off’ 
a  vaft  number  of  captives,  and  among  them  Come  nuns. 
From  thence  (leering  towards  Dalmatia,  they  fecured  the 
Adriatic;  and,  loading  themfelves  with  immeiife  plunder, 
left  thofe  coafts  in  the  utmoft  confternation  and  resentment. 

At  lad  the  Venetians,  alarmed  at  fuel)  terrible  depreda¬ 
tions,  equipped  a  fleet  of  tweiYty-eight  fail,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  Capello,  with  exprefs  orders  to  burn, 
fink,  or  take,, all  the  Barbary  corfairs  he  met  with,  e-ithe# 
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on  the  open  feas,  or  even  in  the  Grand  Signior’s harbours, 
purfuant  to  a  late  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Porte.  On  the 
orher  hand,  the  captain-bafhaw,-  who  had  been  fent  out 
with  the  Turkifh  fleet  to  chafe  the  Florentine  and  Maltefe 
cruifers  out  of  the  Archipelago,  underftanding  that  the 
Algerine  fquadron  was  fo  near,  Cent  exprefs  orders  to  the 
admiral  to  come  to  his  affiftance.  Pinchinnin  readily 
agreed;  but,  having  firft  refolved  on  a  defeent  upon  the 
bland  of  Lilia,  or  Lifina,  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  he 
was  overtaken  by  Capello,  from  whom  he  retired  to  Va- 
lona,  a  Pea-port  belonging  to  the  Grand  Signior,  whither 
the  Venetian  admiral  purfued  him;  but,  the  Turkifh 'go¬ 
vernor  refuting  to  ejeft  the  pirates  according  to  the  articles 
of  the  peace  between  the  Ottoman  court  and  Venice,  Ca¬ 
pello  was  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  watching  them 
for  fome  time..  Pinchinin  w.as  foon  weary  of  reflraint, 
and  ventured  out;  when  an  engagement  immediately  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  Algerines  were  defeated,  and  five  of 
their  velfels  di fabled  ;  with  the  lofs  of  1500  men,  Turks 
and  Chriftian  (laves,  belides  1600  galley-flaves  who  re¬ 
gained  their  liberty.  Pinchinin,  after  this  defeat,  return¬ 
ed  to  Valona,  where  he  Was  again  watched  by  Capello; 
but  the  latter  had  not  lain  long  at  his  old  anchorage  be¬ 
fore  he  received  a  letter  from  the  fenate,  defiring  him  to 
make  no  farther  attempt  on  the  pirates  at  that  tore,  for 
fear  of  a  rupture  with  the  Porte.  This  was  followed  by 
a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Valona,  defiring  him  to  take 
care  left  he  incurred  the  fultan’s  di Ly  leafure  by  (itch  in- 
fults..  The  brave  Venetian  was  forced  to  comply;  biu, 
refolding  to  take  fuch  a  leave  of  the  Algerines  as  fliould 
be  remembered  by  them,  he  obferved  how  they  had  rear¬ 
ed  their  tents,  and  drawn  their  booty  and  equipage  along 
the  fhore.  He  then  kept  firing  among  their  tents,  while 
fome  well-manned  galliots  and  brigantines  were  ordered 
among  their  (hipping,  who  attacked  them  with  fuch  bra¬ 
very,  that,  without  any  great  lofs,  they  towed  out  their 
fixteen  galleys,  with  all  their  cannon,  (tores,  See.  In  this 
laft  engagement,  a  ball  from  one  of  the  Venetian  galleys 
happening  to  hit  a  Turkifh  nftofque,  the  whole  adlion  was 
conlidered  as  an  infult  upon  the  Grand  Signior.  To  con¬ 
ceal  this,  Capello  was  ordered  to  fink  all  the  Algerine 
(hips  he  had  taken,  except  the  admiral;  which  was  to  be 
conducted  to  Venice,  and  laid  up  as  a  trophy.  Capelld 
came  off  with  a  fevere  reprimand ;  but  the  Venetians  w  ere 
obliged  to  buy,  w  ith  500,000  ducats,  a  peace  from  the  Porte. 

In  the  year  1 6 S  r ,  Louis  XIV.  provoked  by  the  grievous 
outrages  committed  by  the  Algerines  on  the  coafts  of  Pro¬ 
vence  and  Languedoc,  ordered  a  confiderable  fleet  to  be 
fitted  out  againfl  them,  under  the  marquis  Du  Quefne, 
vice-admiral  of  France.  His  firft  expedition  was  againfl 
a  number  of  Tripolitan  corfairs;  who  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  on  trow,  him,  and  fhelter  themfelves  in  the  iiland 
of  Scio,  belonging  to  the  Turks.  This  did  not,  however, 
prevent  him  from  purfuing  them  thither,  and  making 
fuch  a  terrible  fire  upon  them  as  quickly  deftroyed  four¬ 
teen  of  their  veil'd.;,  befides  battering  the  walls  of  the 
caftle.  This  feverity  feemed  only  to  be  defigned  as  a 
check  to  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines;  but,  finding  they 
ftill  continued  their  outrages,  he  failed  to  Algiers  in  Au- 
guft  1682,  cannonading  and  bombarding  it  (o  (urioudy, 
that  the  whole  town  wras  in  flames  in  a  very  little  time. 
The  great  mofque  was  battered  down,  and  mod  of  the' 
houfes  laid  in  ruins,  infomuch  that  the  inhabitants  were  on 
the  point  of 'abandoning'  the  place  ;  when  on  a  (udden  the 
wind  turned  about,  and  obliged  Du  Quefne  to  return  to 
Toulon.  The  Algerines  immediately  made  reprifals,  by 
fending  a  number  of  galleys  and  galliots  to  the  coaft  of 
Provence,  where  they  committed  the  m oft  dreadful  rava¬ 
ges  and  brought  away  a  vaft  number  of  captives:  upon 
which  a  new  armament  was  ordered  to  be  got  ready  at 
Toulon  and  Marfeilles  againft  the  next  year;  and  the  Al¬ 
gerines,  having  received  timely  notice,  put  themfelves  in¬ 
to  as  good  a  (late  of  defence  as  poflible. 

In  May  1683,  Du  Quefne  with  his  fquadron  caft  anchor 
before  Algiers ;  where  being  joined  by  the  marquis  D’ Af- 
4P  franvillej 
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ranville,  at  the  head  of  five  flout  veffels,  upwards  of  ico 
bombs  were  thrown  into  the  town  the  firlt  day,  which  did 
terrible  execution ;  while  the  befieged  made  fome  hundred 
difcharges  of  their  cannon  againft  them  without  doing  any 
conliderable  damage.  The  following  night  the  bombs 
were  again  thrown  into  the  town  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the 
•ley’s  palace  and  other'great  edifices  were  almoft  deftroyed ; 
fome  of  their  batteries  were  difmounted,  and  feveral  vef- 
felsfunkin  the  port.  The  dey  and  Turkifh  bafhaw,  as 
well  as  the  whole  foldiery,  alarmed  at  this  dreadful  havock, 
immediately  fued  for  peace.  As  a  preliminary,  the  im¬ 
mediate  furrender  was  infifted  on  of  all  Chriftian  captives 
who  had  been  taken  fighting  under  the  French  flag;  which 
being  granted,  142  of  them  were  immediately  delivered 
up,  with  a  promife  of  fending  him  the  remainder  as  foon 
as  they  could  be  got  from  the  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Accordingly  Du  Queliie  fent  his  commiflary-gene- 
ra!  and  one  of  his  engineers  into  the  town ;  but  with  ex- 
prefs  orders  to  infill  upon  the  delivery  of  all  the  French 
captives  without  exception,  together  with  the  effects  they 
had  taken  from  the  French ;  and  that  Mezomorto  their 
then  admiral,  and  Hali  Rais  one  of  their  captains,  fheuld 
be  given  as  hoftages. 

This  laft  demand  having  embarrafTed  the  dey,  he  af- 
fembled  the  douwan,  and  acquainted  them  with  it :  when 
Mezomorto,  in  a  violent  rage,  told  the  aflembly,  that 
the  cowardice  of  thofe  who  fat  at  the  helm  had  occasioned 
tile  ruin  of  Algiers;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  ne¬ 
ver  content  to  deliver  up  any  thing  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  French.  He  immediately  acquainted  the  foldiery 
with  what  had  palled ;  which  fo  exafperated  them,  that 
they  murdered  the  dey,  and  chofe  Mezomorto  in  his  place. 
This  was  no  fooner  done,  than  he  cancelled  all  the  articles 
of  peace  which  had  been  made,  and  hoflilities  were  re¬ 
newed  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 

The  French  admiral  now  kept  pouring  in  fuch  volleys 
of  bombs,  that  in  lefs  than  three  days  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  city  was  reduced  to  allies;  and  the  fire  burnt  with 
fuch  vehemence,  that  the  ft  was  enlightened  with  it  for 
more  than  two  leagues  round.  Mezomorto,  unmoved  at 
all  thefe  difafiers,  and  the  vail  number  of  thellain,  whofe 
blood  ran  in  rivulets  along  the  llreets  ;  or  rather,  grown 
furious  and  defperate,  fought  only  how  to  wreak  his  re¬ 
venge  on  the  enemy;  and,  not  content  with  caufing  all  the 
French  in  the  city  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  ordered  their 
conful  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  fallened  alive  to  the 
mouth  of  a  mortar,  from  whence  he  was  (hot  away  againll 
their  navy.  By  this  piece  of  inhumanity  Du  Q_uefne  was 
fo  exafperated,  that  he  did  not  leave  Algiers  till  he  had 
xitterly  deftroyed  all  their  fortifications,  (hipping,  almoft: 
all  the  lower  part,  and  above  two-thirds  of  the  upper 
part,  of  the  city,  by  which  means  it  became  little  elfe  than 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  Algerines  have  alfo  at  different  periods  received 
feveral  hoflild  vifits  from  the  Englilh.  About  the  year 
1620  Sir  Robert  Manfel  was  fent  out  from  England  with 
(ix  men  of  war  and  twelve  flout  (hips  hired  from  the  mer¬ 
chants.  He  arrived  at  Algiers,  but  neither  negociation 
nor  force  procured  any  fubftantial  redrefs.  Two  other 
fleets  were  afterwards  fent  againft  them,  one  under  lord 
Willoughby,  the  other  under  lord  Denbigh,  both  of  which 
did  fo  little,  that  very  few  of  our  hiftorians  take  any  no¬ 
tice  of  them.  The  renowned  Blake,  in  the  year  1655, 
being  in  the  Mediterranean,  proceeded  to  Algiers,  to  de¬ 
mand  fatisfadlion  for  the  piracies  committed  on  the  Eng- 
liflt,  and  the  releafe  of  all  captives  belonging  to  his  na¬ 
tion.  The  dey  exprelfed  the  moll  friendly  difpolition,  and 
promifed  every  redrefs  in  his  power.  It  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  however,  that  the  natural  perfidy  of  thefe  pirates 
W'ould  long  fuffer  them  to  abide  by  any  treaty ;  for,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  promifes,  they  loft  no  opportunity  of 
making  prizes  of  Englifh  fhips,  whenever  they  could  con¬ 
veniently  come  at  them  ;  fo  that,  in  the  year  1661,  the  earl 
of  Sandwich  was  fent  to  Algiers  to  menace  the  dey  for  his 
infraction  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  entered  into  with 
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Blake.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  conceflions,  he  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  fet  fire  to  the  fhips  in  the  har¬ 
bour;  but,  leaving  Sir  John  LawTon  with  a  ftrongfquad- 
ron  to  cruife  off  the  port,  fo  many  of  their  fhips  were 
taken,  that  they  were  at  laft  compelled  to  enter  again  into 
a  treaty;  which,  however,  like  the  former  one,  was  not 
long  obferved.  In  the  year  1669,  a  fquadron  commanded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  in  conjundfion  with  one  from  the 
ftates  of  Holland  commanded  by  Van  Ghent,  funk  and 
deftroyed  many  (hips  belonging  to  thefe  pirates,  and  ref- 
cued  a  confiderable  number  of  Chriftian  (laves.  The  next 
year  Sir  Edw.  Spragge  was  fent  with  a  larger  force  on  the 
fame  fervice,  when  he  fo  effectually  annoyed  their  (hipping, 
that  a  peace  was  concluded  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  which  they  obferved  better  than  the  former  ones. 
In  the  year  1749,  the  Prince  Frederic  packet- boat,  bound 
from  I.ifbon  to  Falmouth,  was  taken  by  four  Algerine 
cruifers,  carried  into  Algiers,  and  plundered  of  effects  to 
the  amount  of  25,000  pounds;  and  after  being  detained 
twenty-three  days  was  fuffered  to  depart.  This  outrage 
occafioned  commodore  Keppel  (late  lord  Keppel)  to  be 
fent  out  with  feven  fhips  of  w'ar.  He  took  on-board  cer¬ 
tain  prefents  for  the  dey,  the  forwarding  of  which  had 
been  neglected,  and  which  that  prince  having  been  long- 
accuftomed  to  receive,  laid  claim  to  by  prefcription. 
Mr.  Keppel  arrived  there  in  Auguft,  and  had  an  audience 
of  the  dey,  but  could  not  obtain  a  reftitution  of  the 
property. 

In  1775,  the  king  of  Spain  caufed another  formidable 
armament  to  be  prepared,  in  order  to  chaftife  the  Alge¬ 
rines  for  the  depredations  which  their  corfairs  ftill  com¬ 
mitted  on  his  fubjeCts.  The  fleet  deftined  for  this  expe¬ 
dition  was  fitted  out  at  the  ports  of  Carthagena,  Cadiz, 
and  Barcelona;  at  the  former  of  which  the  whole  force 
affembled,  and  thence,  after  being  detained  a  month  by 
contrary  winds,  failed  againft  Algiers,  arriving  in  the  bay 
the  latter  end  of  June.  The  fleet  confided  of  feven  fhips 
of  the  line  of  74  guns  each,  eight  fhips  of  40  guns,  thir¬ 
ty-two  frigates  from  20  to  36  guns,  and  about  tw’enty 
fmaller  armed  veffels  of  different  conftrudtions,  with  400 
tranfports,  having  19,000  feamen  and  marines  :  on-board 
the  tranfports  were  22,000  foot,  and  4,000  horfe,  confid¬ 
ing  of  the  bed  troops  in  Spain,  an  artillery  of  400  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  2,000  men  to  work  the  guns.  This  large 
fleet  and  army  were  provided  with  vaft  quantities  of  (lores 
and  provifions.  The  marine  was  under  the  command  of 
Don  Pedro  Caftegon,  and  the  land  forces  under  count 
O’Reilly,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  long  in  the 
fervice  of  Spain,  and  enjoyed  the  particular  favour  of  the 
fovereign.  Such  a  force  feemed  to  menace  the  reduction 
of  all  the  piratical  ftates  of  Barbary.  Eight  days  elapfed 
before  the  troops  were  landed,  and  the  attack  was  then 
made  in  a  defukory  and  injudicious  manner;  ho  regular 
defign  or  plan  of  operations  appeared  to  have  been  fettled 
between  the  general  and  admiral,  but  great  dilfenfion  and 
animofity  prevailed.  The  deeply-rooted  antipathy  which 
ftibfifts  between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors  caufed  each  to 
be  eager  for  aCtion  ;  but  the-firft  attack  was  made  upon 
very  unequal  terms  :  whilft  the  Spaniards  advanced  thro' 
a  clofe  country,  expofed  to  the  full  effeCl  of  the  enemy’s 
fire,  the  Moors  lay  protected  behind  trees  and  enclofures, 
from  which  no  efforts  could  diflodge  them.  This  deftruc- 
tive  conflict  was  maintained  for  thirteen  hours:  at  length 
the  Spaniards  became  difpirited,  and  a  precipitate  retreat 
enfued.  Great  number  of  wounded  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle  to  fatiate  the  vengeance  of  their  barbarous  ene¬ 
mies,  who  put  all  to  death  without  mercy  that  fell  into 
..their  hands.  As  foon  as  it  was  dark,  the  Spanifh  army 
re-embarked  in  fuch  confufion,  that,  had  they  been  oppofed 
by  a  fkilful  enemy,  very  few  would  have  regained  the 
fhips,  and  the  mod  entire  defeat  would  have  enlued  :  but 
the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  Algerines  in  military  operations 
prevented  them  from  improving  the  opportunity.  '1  he 
difgrace  and  lofs  which  had  befallen  the  Spanifh  arms  in 
this  attack,  had  effectually  cooled  their  military  ardour; 
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and  all  thoughts  of  any  farther  attempts  to  retrieve  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  effectuate  the  purpofes  of  the 
expedition,  were  laid  afide.  In  four  days  after,  a  great 
part  of  the  fleet,  with  all  the  land-forces,  failed  back  to 
Spain.  The  mifconduCt  and  difgrace  attending  this  ex¬ 
pedition  was  generally  imputed  to  the  count  O’Reilly ;  and 
the  lofs  fuftained  in  it,  as  given  by  authority,  amounted 
to  twenty- fe.ven  officers  killed,  191  wounded;  501  men 
killed,  2088  wounded;  but  private  computations  eliiniated 
the  lofs  at  about  5000. 

In  the  year  17  84  another  expedition  was  fet  on  foot,  by 
the  court  of  Madrid,  againft  this  date;  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  which  was  entruffed  to  admiral  Don  Antonio 
Barcelo.  Eight  fuccefiive  attacks  were  made,  with  great 
fpirit  and  bravery,  on  the  forts  which  defend  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour;  but  they  were  repelled  w’ith  equal  intre¬ 
pidity  by  the  Algerines.  Some  parts  of  the  city  were  fet 
on  fire,  but  the  injuries  which  the  Spanifh  fleet  fuftained 
were  much  greater  than  the  annoyance  which  it  gave  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  attempt  to  deftroy  Algiers  was  in  the  re- 
Tu It  given  up  as  impracticable. 

The  dey  is  now  abfolute  monarch;  and  pays  no  other 
revenue  to  the  Porte  than  that  of  a  certain  number  of  fine 
boys  or  youths,  and  fome  other  prefents  which  are  fent 
thither  yearly.  His  own  income  probably  rifes  and  falls 
according  to  the  opportunities  that  occur  of  fleecing  both 
natives  and  foreigners;  whence  it  is  varioufly  computed 
by  different  authors.  Dr.  Shaw  computes  the  taxes  of 
the  whole  kingdom  to  bring  into  the  treafury  no  more  than 
300,000  dollars  ;  but  fuppofes  that  the  eighth  part  of  the 
prizes,  the  effects  of  thofe  perfons  who  die  without  chil¬ 
dren,  joined  to  the  yearly  contributions  raifed  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  prefents  from  foreigners,  fines,  and  oppref- 
fions,  may  bring  in  about  as  much  more.  Both  the  dey 
and  officers  under  him  enrich  themfelves  by  the  fame  lau¬ 
dable  methods  of  rapine  and  fraud ;  which  it  is  no  wonder 
to  find  the  common  people  pradtifing  upon  one  another, 
and  efpecially  upon  ftrangers,  feeing  they  themfelves  are 
impoverifhed  by  heavy  taxes,  and  the  injuftice  of  thofe 
who  are  in  authority. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  firft  deys  were 
elected  by  the  militia,  who  were  then  called  the  douwan  ox 
common-council.  This  elective  body  was  at  firft  compo- 
fed  of  800  militia-officers,  without  whofe  confent  the  dey 
could  do  nothing  ;  and  upon  fome  urgent  occafions  all  the 
officers  refiding  in  Algiers,  amounting  to  above  1500,  were 
lummoned  to  aflift.  But,  lince  the  deys  have  become  more 
powerful,  the  douwan  is  principally  compofed  of  thirty 
chiak-baffiaws  or  colonels,  with  now  and  then  the  mufti 
and  cadi  upon  fome  emergencies ;  and,  on  the  election  of 
a  dey,  the  whole  foldiery  are  allowed  to  come  and  give  their 
votes.  All  the  regulations  of  ftate  ought  to  be  determi¬ 
ned  by  that  affembly,  before  they  pafs  into  a  law,  or  the 
dey  hath  not  power  to  put  them  in  execution:  but,  for 
many  years  back,  the  douwan  is  of  fo  little  account,  that 
it  is  only  convened  out  of  formality,  and  to  give  affent  to 
wltat  the  dey  and  his  chief  favourites  have  concerted  be¬ 
forehand. 

In  this  country  it  is  not  to  be  expedled  that  juftice  will 
be  adminiftered  with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  The 
Mahometan  foldiery,  in  particular,  are  fo  much  favoured, 
that  they  are  feldont  put  to  death  for  any  crime  except  re¬ 
bellion;  in  which  cafe  they  are  either  ftrangled  with  a 
bow-ftring  or  hanged  to  an  iron  hook.  In  fmaller  offences, 
they  are  fined,  or  their  pay  flopped;  and,  if  officers,  they 
are  reduced  to  the  ftation  of  common  foldiers,  from  whence 
they  may  gradually  raife  themfelves  to  their  former  dig¬ 
nity.  Women  guilty  of  adultery,  have  a  halter  tied  about 
their  necks,  with  the  other  end  faftened  to  a  pole,  by  which 
they  are  held  under  water  till  they  are  fuffocated.  The 
baftinado  is  likewife  inflidted  for  fmall  offences;  and  is 
given  either  upon  the  belly,  back,  or  foies  of  the  feet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pleafttre  of  the  cadi ;  who  alfo  appoints 
the  number  of  ftrokes.  Thefe  fometimes  amount  to  200 
or  300,  according  to  the  indulgence  the  offender  can  ob- 
.  .3 
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tain  either  by  bribery  or  friends;  and  hence  he  often  dies 
under  this  punifhment  for  want  of  money  or  advocates. 
But  the  moft  terrible  punifhments  are  thofe  inflifted  upon 
Jews  or  Chriftians  who  fpeak  againft  Mahomet  or  his  re¬ 
ligion  ;  in  which  cafe,  they  mult  either  turn  Mahometans 
or  be  impaled  alive.  If  they  afterwards  apoftatize,  they 
are  burned  or  roafted  alive,  or  elfe  thrown  down  from  the 
top  of  the  citv  walls,  upon  iron  hooks,  where  they  are 
caught  by  different  parts  of  their  body,  according  as  they 
happen  to  fall,  and  expire  in  the  greateft  torments.  This 
terrible  punifhment,  however,  begins  to  be  diftifed. 

The  officer  next  in  power  to  the  dey  is  the  aga  of  the 
janizaries,  who  is  one  of  the  oldeft  officers  in  the  army. 
Next  to  the  aga  in  dignity  is  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  re- 
gifters  all  the  public  a£ls ;  and  after  hint  are  the  thirty 
chiahs  or  colonels,  who  fit  next  to  the  aga  in  the  douwan, 
and  in  the  fame  gallery  with  him.  Out  of  this  dais  arc 
generally  chofen  thofe  who  go  ambaffadors  to  foreign 
courts,  or  who  difperfe  the  dey’s  orders  throughout  the 
realm.  Next  to  them  are  800  bolluck-bafhaws,  or  eldelt 
captains,  who  are  promoted  to  that  of  chiah-bafhaws  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feniority.  The  oldack-bafhaws  or  lieu¬ 
tenants  are  next;  who  amount  to  400,  and  are  regularly 
raifed  to  the  rank  of  captains  in  their  turn,  and  to  other 
employments  in  the  ftate,  according  to  their  abilities. 

Other  military  officers  of  note  are  the  vekelards  or  pur¬ 
veyors  of  the  army ;  the  peys,  who  are  the  four  oldeft  fol¬ 
diers,  and  confequently  the  neareft  to  preferment ;  the 
foulacs,  who  are  next  in  feniority  to  them,  and  are  part 
of  the  dey’s  body-guard,  always  marching  before  him 
when  he  takes  the  field,  and  diftinguilhed  by  their  car¬ 
bines  and  gilt  fcymitars,  with  a  brafs  gun  on  their  caps; 
the  kayts  or  Turkifh  foldiers,  each  band  of  whom  have 
the  government  of  one  or  more  adowars  or  itinerant  vil¬ 
lages,  and  collect  their  taxes  for  the  dey ;  and  the  fagiards 
or  Turkifh  lancemen,  an  hundred  of  whom  always  attend 
the  army,  and  watch  over  the  water  appointed  for  it. 
To  thefe  we  may  add  the  beys,  or  governors  of  the  three 
great  provinces  of  the  realm.  All  the  above-mentioned 
officers  ought  to  compofe  the  great  douwan  or  council 
above-mentioned:  but  only  the  thirty  chiah-bafhaws  have 
a  right  to  fit  in  the  gallery  next  after  the  dey.  The  reft: 
are  obliged  to  ftand  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  or  council- 
chamber,  with  their  arms  acrofs,  and^ss  much  as  poffible 
without  motion;  neither  are  they  permitted  to  enter  with 
their  fwords  on,  for  fear  of  a  tumult.  As  for  thofe  who 
have  any  matters  to  tranfadt  with  the  douwan,  they  muff 
ftand  without,  let  the  weather  be  ever  fo  bad ;  and  there 
they  are  commonly  prefented  with  coffee  by  fome  of  the 
inferior  officers,  till  they  are  difmiffed. 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers  is  at  prefent  divided  into  three 
provinces  or  diftridfs,  viz.  the  eaftern,  weftern,  and  fouth- 
ern.  The  eaftern  or  Levantine  government*  which  is  by 
far  the  moft  confiderable,  and  is  alfo  called  Beylick ,  con¬ 
tains  the  towns  of  Bona,  Conftantina,  Gigeri,  Bujeyah, 
Steffa,  Tebef,  Zamoura,  Bifcara,  and  Necanz,  in  all  which 
the  Turks  have  their  garrifons ;  befides  which,  it  includes 
the  two  ancient  kingdoms  of  Cuco  and  Labez,  though  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Algerine  government,  to  whofe  forces 
their  country  is  inacceffible  ;  fo  that  they  (fill  live  under 
their  own  cheyks,  chofen  by  each  of  their  adowars  or 
hords.  The  weftern  government  hath  the  towns  of  Oran, 
Tremecen,  Moftagan,  Tenez,  and  Secrelly,  with  its  caftle 
and  garrifon.  The  fouthern  government  hath  neither 
town,  village,  nor  even  a  houfe,  the  inhabitants  leading 
a  wandering  life,  and  living  in  tents. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  of  Algiers  are  the  Zha  or 
Zis,  which  runs  acrofs  tlfe  province  of  Tremecen  and  the 
defert  of  Anguid,  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
town  of  Tabecrita,  where  it  has  the  name  of  Strut.  2.  The 
Haregol,  fuppofed  the  Sign  of  Ptolemy,  comes  down  from 
mount  Atlas,  erodes  the  defert  of  Anguid,  and  falls  into 
the  fea  about  five  leagues  from  Oran.  3.  The  Mina, 
fuppofed  the  Chylematis  of  Ptolemy,  a  large  river,  which 
runs  through  the  plains  of  Bathala,  and  falls  into  the  fea 

near 
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near  the  town  of  Arzew.  This  river  hath  la1  ety  received 
the  name  of  Cena,  vvho'rebuilt  the  town  of  Bathalaw  after 
it  had  been  dedroyed.  4.  The  Shelliff,  orZilif,  defcend- 
ing  trom  mount  Guanexeris,  runs  through  fome  great  de¬ 
fects,  the  lake  Titteri,  the  frontiers  of  Tremecen  and  Te- 
nez,  falling  into  the  lea  a  little  above  the' city  of  Mofta- 
gan.  5.  The  Celef,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Carthena  of  the 
anci'ents,  falls  into  the  fea  about  three  leagues1  Welt  of  Al¬ 
giers,  after  a  fliort  courfe  of  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues; 
6.  The  Hucd-alquiver,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nalabata,.  or 
Na.fa.ba  of  the  ancients,  and  called  by  the  Europeans  Zin- 
ganir,  runs  down  with  a  fwift  courfe  through  the  high 
mountains  of  Cuco,  and  falls  into  the  lea  near  Buje'yah. 
7..  Suf-Gemar,  or  Suf-Gjirimar  al  Rumniel,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Ambfaga  of  Ptolemy,  hath  its  fource  on  mount 
Aurus  ;  thence  runs  through  the  fruitful  plains  of  Con- 
liantina,  where  its  dream  is  greatly  increafed  ;  and,  running 
northward,  it  falls  into  the  fea  a  little  ead  of  Gigeri.  S.  The 
Ladag,  or  Ludeg,  runs  down  from  mount  Atlas  'through' 
part  of  Condantina,  and  falls  into  the  fea  a  little  eadward 
of  Bona.  9.  Guadi,  or  Guadel  Barbel,  fprings  from  the 
head  of  Orbus,  or  Urbs,  in  Tripoli,  runs  through  B11- 
jeyah,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Tabarea. 

The  inhabitants  along  the  coads  are  a  mixture  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations;  but  chiefly  Moors  and  Morefcos  driven 
out  of  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  other  parts  '.of  Spain. 
Here  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  Turks,  who  come  front 
the  Levant  to  feek  their  fortune  ;  as  well  as  multitudes  of 
Jews  and  Chridians  taken  at  fea,  Who  are  brought  hither 
to  be  fold  for  flaves.  The  Bereb'ers  are  fome  of. the  mod 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country;  and  are  fuppofed  to 
be  defeended  from  the  ancient  Sabeans,  who  came  hither 
from  Arabia  Felix  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  their 
princes.  Others  believe  them  to  be  fome  of  the  Canaanites* 
driven  out  of  Paledine  by  Joduta.  Thefe  are  difperfed  all 
over  Barbary,  and  divided  into  a  multitude  of  tribes  un¬ 
der  their  refpeftive  chiefs  :  mod  of  them  inhabit  the 
mountainous  parts  ;  fome  range  from  place  to  place,  and 
live  in  tents,  or  portable  huts;  others  in  fcattered  vil¬ 
lages:  they  have,  neverthelels,  kept  themfelvcs  for  the 
mod  part  from  intermixing  with  other  nations.  The  Bere- 
bers  are  reckoned  the  riched  of  all,  go  better  clothed,  and 
carry  on  a  much  larger  traffic  of  cattle,  hides,  wax,  honey, 
iron,  and  other  commodities.  They  have  alfo  fome  arti¬ 
ficers  in  iron,  and  fome  manufacturers  in  the  weaving 
branch.  The  name  of  Bercber  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
originally  given  them  on  account  of  their  being  fir  ft  fet¬ 
tled  in  fome  defert  place.  Upon  their  increafmg  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  they  divided  themfelves  into  five  tribes,  pro¬ 
bably  on  account  of  religious  differences,-  called  the  Zin- 
hagians,  Mufamcdins,  Zeheti,  Hoaxes ,  and  Gomeres ;  and  thefe, 
having  produced  600  families,  fubdivided  themfelves  into 
a  great  number  of  petty  tribes.  To  thefe  we  may  add 
the  Zwowahs,  by  European  authors  called  Azuagues,  or 
A  ([agues,  who  are  likewife  difperfed  over  molt 'parts  of 
Barbary  and  Numidia.  Great  numbers  of  thefe  inhabit 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Cuco,  Labez,  See.  leadinga  wan¬ 
dering  paftoral  life.  But  the  mod:  numerous  inhabitants 
are  the  Moors  and  Arabians.  The  former  are  very  flout 
and  warlike,  and  fkilful  horfemen ;  but  To' addicted  to 
robbing,  that  one  cannot  fafely  travel  along  the  country 
at  a  difiance  from  the  towns  without  a  guard,  or  at  lead 
a  marabout  or  faint  for  a  fafeguard.  For  as  they  look 
upon  themfelves  to  be  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
country,  and  not  only  as  difpolfeffed  bv  the  reft  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  reduced  by  them  to  the  lowed  date  of 
poverty,  they  make  no  fcruple-to  plunder  all  they  meet 
by  way  of  reprifal.  The  inhabitants  in  general  have  a 
pretty  fair  complexion  ;  they  are  robud  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned.  People  of  didinftion  wear  their  beard  ;  they  have 
rich  clothes  made  of  (ilk,  embroidered  with  flowers  of 
gold,  and  turbans  enriched  with  jewels.  The  Turks,  who 
compofe  the  military  force,  have  great  privileges,  pay  no 
taxes,  are  never  publicly  puniflied,  and  rarely  in  private. 

T  he  lowed  foldie-r  domineers  over  the  mod  diflinguilhed 
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Moors  a¥  pfl-eafure.  If  he  finch"  them  better  moulded  than 
himfelf,  he  exchanges  horfes  without  ceremony.  The 
Turks  alone  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  nre-ann-s.’ 
Many  good  qualities,  however,  diftinguifh  them  in  (pits' 
of  this  excefs  of  defpotifm.  They  never  game  for  moiiev, 
nor  even  for  trifles ;  and  they  never  profane,  the  name  of 
the  Deity.  They  form  forget  their  private'  quarrels  ;  and,; 
after  the  firft  paroxyfm  of  refentinent  is  over,  it  is  infamv 
fora  Turk  to  keep  in  remembrance ■  the  injuries  .he  has' 
received.  In  this  refpect  certainly- they  are  dels  barbaro'u? 
than  other  nations  th'ift  boafl  of  their  civilization. 

The  corfairs  or  pirates  form  each  a  final l  republic,  of 
which-  the  rais  or  captain  is  the  Cupreine  bafhaw ;  who, 
with  the  officers  under  him,  form  a  kind  of  douwan,  in 
which  every  matter  relating  to  the  veiled'  is  decided  in  an 
arbitrary  way.  Thefe  c'orfairs'  are  chiefly  'mdrunibntal  in- 
importing  whatever  commodities  are  brought  into  the 
kingdom,  either  by  way  of  merchandize  or  prizes.  Thefe 
conlift  chiefly  of  gold  and  fitver  duffs,  dauiailcs,  cloths, 
fpices,  tin,  iron,  plated  brafs,  lead,  quickfilver,  cordage,' 
fail-cloth,  bullets,  cochineal,  linen,  tartar,  alum,  rice,  El¬ 
gar,  foap,  cotton  raw  and  fpun,  copperas,  aloes,  b'azil 
and  logwood,  vermilion,  Sec.  Very  few  commodities, 
however,  are  exported  from  this  part  of  the  world:  the 
oil,  wax,  hides,  pulfe,  and  corn,  produced,  being  but 
barely  fufficient  to  fupply  the  country  ;•  though,  before 
the  lofs  of  Oran,  the  merchants  have  been  known  to  fhip 
off  from  Barbary  feveral  thoufand  tons  of  corn.  The 
confumption  of  oil,  though  in  great  abundance,  is  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  it  is  feldom  permitted  to  be  (flipped  off  for 
Europe.  The  other  exports  confid  chiefly  in  odriches 
feathers,  copper,  rugs,  (ilk  faflies,  embroidered  handker- 
cliiefs,  dates,  and  Ghridian  flaves.  Some  manufactures' 
in  (ilk,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  See.  arc  carried  on  in  this 
country, -but  modly  by  the  Spaniards  fettled  here,  efpe* 
daily  about  the  metropolis.  Carpets  are  alfo  a  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  countrv;  which,  though  much  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Turkey  both  in  beauty  and  finenefs,  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  people  to  lie  upon,  on  account  of  their  being 
both  cheaper  and  fofter.  There  are  alfo  at  Algiers  looms' 
for  velvet,  taffaties,  and  other  wrought  (ilks  ;  and  a  coarfe 
fort  of  linen  is  likewife  made  in  mod  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  country  furniflies  no  materials  for  fliip-build-' 
ing  :  they  have  neither  ropesj  tar,  fails,  anchors,  nor  even 
iron.  When  they  can  procure  enough  of  new  wood  to 
form  the 'main  timbers  of  a  (hip,  they  fupply  the  red  from 
the  materials  of  prizes  which  they  go  cut  to  feize ;  and 
thus  find  the  fecret  of  producing  new  and  fwifr-failing' 
veffels  from  the  ruins  of  the  old.  -  Of  all  the  dates  on  the 
coad  of  Barbary,  the  Algerines  are  the  firongell  at  fea, 
and  furnifli  the  greated  number  of  corfairs,  and  of  courfe 
commit  the  greated  depredations  on  the  feas. 

The  commerce  of  the  American  dates-  hath  lately  dif¬ 
fered  very  confiderably  from  the  captures  made  by  thefe 
corfairs,  particularly  thofe  (hips  which  vifit  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  They  have  in  general  vouchfafed  to  be  at  peace- 
with  the  Englifh  and  Dutch;  but  feem  to  have  fvvOrn 
eternal  war  againd  Spain, _ Italy,  France,  Sec.  whom  they 
look  upon  to  be  the  greated  enemies  to  the  Mahometan 
name.  “  It  is  remarkable  that  thefe  pirates,”  fays  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  “  have  in  turn  reduced  the  greated  powers 
of  Europe  to  the  di (grace  of  making  them  annual  pre¬ 
fects  ;  which,  under  whatever  name  they  are  di (glided, 
are  in  fn£t  a  tribute.  They  have  fometimes,  indeed,  been 
puniflied  and  humbled,  but  their  rapines  have  never  been 
totally  fupprelfed.  To  what  people  is  reserved  the  glory' 
of  breaking  thofe  fetters  which  Africa  is  thus  inleniibly 
preparing  for  us,  and  of  removing  thofe  terrors  which 
are  fo  formidable  to  navigation-?  No  nation  can  attempt 
it  alone-;  perhaps,  if  it  did,  the  jealoufy  ot  the  red  Would 
throw  fecret  obflacles  in  its  way.  This  mud  therefore 
be  the  work  of  a  general  combination.  All  the  mariti  me 
powers  ought  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  a  delign  in 
which  all  are  equally  intereded.  Thefe  (rates,  which 
every  thing  invites  to  mutual  alliance,  -good-will,  and  de¬ 
fence. 
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fence,  ought  to  he  weary  of  the  calamities  which  they 
reciprocally  bring  upon  each  other.  After  having  fo  fre¬ 
quently  formed  leagues  for  their  mutual  deftruCtion,  let 
them  at  length  take  up  arms  for  their  general  fecurity: 
war  would  then,  for  once  at  lead,  become  beneficial  and 
juft  ;  and  one  may  venture  to  after t  that  fuch  a  war  would 
be  of  no  long  continuance,  if  it  were  conducted  with  (kill 
and  unanimity.  Perhaps  this  moll  noble  and  the  greateft 
of  enterprifes  would  coft  Europe  lefs  blood  and  treafure 
than  the  mod  trivial  of  thofe  quarrels  with  which  it  is 
continually  agitated.  The  jealoufy  of  the  great  maritime 
powers,  who  have  conftantly  rejected  all  expedients  for 
fecuring  the  navigation  of  Europe  from  the  depredations 
of  freebooters,  lutth  been  the  chief  cauf'e  of  its  conti¬ 
nuance.  The  hope  of  checking  the  induftry  of  every 
weak  ftate,  hath  accuftomed  them  to  wifti,  that  thefe  pi¬ 
racies  (hould  continue,  and  hath  even  induced  them  to 
abet  the  plunderers.  This  is  an  enormity,  the  ignominy 
of  which  they  would  never  have  incurred  if  their  difcern- 
ment  had  been  equal  to  their  rapacity.  All  Chriftendom 
would  certainly  profit  by  this  happy  change,  but  the  great- 
eft  advantages  muft  infallibly  accrue  to  the  maritime  (tales, 
in  proportion  to  their  power.  Their  (ituation,  the  fafety 
of  their  navigation,  the  greatnefs  of  their  capitals,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  advantages  which  they  poflefs,  would  fecure 
them  fuch  fuperiority.  However,  if  the  reduction  and 
fubje&ion  of  thefe  (fates  w'ould  not  become  a  fource  of 
happinefs  to  thofe  people  as  well  as  to  ourfelves ;  if  we 
muft  keep  up  and  perpetuate  llavery  and  poverty  amongft 
them;  if  fanaticifm  can  (fill  renew  thofe  deteftable  cru- 
fades,  which  philofophy,  too  late,  has  configned  to  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  all  ages;  if  Africa  muft  at  length  become 
the  fcene  of  our  cruelties,  as  Afia  and  America  have  been, 
and  (fill  are,  may  the  project  which  humanity  hath  dila¬ 
ted  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion  !  It  is  indifferent  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  Chriftians  or  Muftulmans  who  fuffer  :  man 
is  the  only  object  worthy  to  intereft  man.”  Hijl.  Pol.  liv.  xi. 

Algiers,  the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom,  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  ancient  Icofium :  by  the  Arabians  called  Algezair, 
or  rather  Al-Jezier ,  or  Al-  Jezerah ,  i.  e.  the  ifland,  becaufe 
there  w  as  an  ifland  before  the  city,  to  which  it  hath  been 
fince  joined  by  a  mole.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  by  the  fea-fide,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
tops  of  the  houfes  are  quite  flat  and  white ;  and  one  houfe 
rifes  above  another  in  fuch.  a  manner,  that  they  do  not 
hinder  each  other’s  profpeCt.  The  ftreets  are  fo  narrow, 
that  they  will  fcarcely  admit  three  perfons  to  walk  abreaft, 
and  the  middle  part  is  lower  than  the  (ides.  When  any 
loaded  beads,  fuch  as  camels,  horfes,  mules,  oraftes,  pafs 
along,  you  are  forced  to  (land  up  clofe  to  the  wall  to  let 
them  pafs  by.  There  is  but  one  broad  ftreet,  w'hich  runs 
through  the  city  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  which  are  the  (hops 
of  the  principal  merchants,  and  the. market  for  corn  and 
other  commodities.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
city  are  of  hewn  done,  and  the  upper  part  of  brick  ;  they 
are  thirty  feet  high  on  the  land  fide,  and  forty  tow'ards 
the  fea  ;  the  foftes  or  ditches  are  twenty  feet  broad  and 
feven  deep.  There  is  no  fw'eet  water  in  the  city ;  and, 
though  there  is  a  tank  or  ciftern  in  every  houfe,  yet  they 
often  want  water,  becaufe  it  rains  but  feldorn  :  the  chief 
fupply  is  from  a  fpring  on  a  hill,  the  water  of  which  is 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  above  a  hundred  fountains,  at  w  hich 
a  bowl  is  faftened  for  the  ufe  of  paftengers.  The  com¬ 
mon  refervoir  is  at  the  end  of  the  mole,  where  the  (hips 
take  in  their  water.  Every  one  takes  his  turn  at  thefe 
places,  except  the  Turks,  who  are  firft,  and  the  Jew's  laft. 
There  are  five  gates,  which  are  open  from  fui;-rifing  till 
fun-letting;  and  feven  forts  or  caftles  without  the  walls, 
the  greateft  of  which  is  on  the  mole  without  the  gate,  all 
of  which  are  well  fupplied  with  cannon.  There  are  107 
mofques,  three  colleges  or  public  fchools,  and  a  great 
number  of  petty  ones  for  children.  The  houfes,  of  which 
there  are  about  15,000,  are  fquare,  and  built  of  done  and 
brick,  w  ith  a  fquare  court  in  the  middle,  and  galleries  all 
ro.und.  There  are  faid  to  be  about  120,00.0  inhabitants 
Vol.  I.  No.  zi. 
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in  the  city,  comprehending  5000  Jewifti  families,  befides 
Chriftians.  There  are  four  fundics  or  public  inns,  Inch 
ad  are  in  Turkey;  and,  lix  cazernes  or  barracks,  for  the 
unmarried  Turkifti  foldiers,  which  will  hold  6co  each. 
There  are  no  inns  for  Chriftians  to  lodge  at;  but  only  a 
few  tippling  huts  kept  by  (laves,  for  the  accommodation 
of  Greeks  and  the  poorer  fort  of  travellers,  where  any 
thing  may  be  had  for  money.  Here  are  bagnios  or  pub¬ 
lic  baths,  in  the  lame  manner  as  in  Turkey,  at  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  rate.  The  women  have  baths  of  their  own,  where 
the  men  dare  not  come.  Without  the  city  there  are  a  great 
number  of  fepulchres,  as  alfo  cells  or  chapels,  dedicated 
to  marabouts  or  reputed  faints,  which  the  women  go  to 
vifit  every  Friday.  The  Turkifti  foldiers  are  great  ty¬ 
rants;  for,  they  not  only  turn  others  out  of  the  way  in  the 
ftreets,  but  will  go  to  the  farm-houfes  in  the  country  for 
twenty  days  together,  living  on  free  quarters,  and  making 
ufe  of  every  thing,  not  excepting  the  women.  The  Al¬ 
gerines  eat,  as  in  Turkey,  fitting  crofs-legged  round  a 
table  about  four  inches  high,  and  ufe  neither  knives  nor 
forks.  Before  they  begin,  every  one  fays  Be  ifme  Allah, 
“  In  the  name  of  God.”  When  they  have  done,  a  (lave 
pours  water  on  all  their  hands  as  they  fit,  and  then  they 
wafh  their  mouths.  Their  drink  is  water,  (herbet,  and 
coffee.  Wine  is  not  allowed,  though  drunk  immoderately 
by  fome.  The  profpeft  of  the  country  and  fea  from  Al¬ 
giers  is  very  beautiful;  but  the  city,  though  for  feveral 
ages  it  has  braved  fome  of  the  greateft  powers  in  Chriften¬ 
dom,  it  is  faid,  could  make  but  a  faint  defence  again!!  a 
regular  fiege.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  is  500  paces  in 
length,  extending  from  the  continent  to  a  final  1  illand 
where  there  is  a  caftle  and  large  battery.  Lat.  36.  40.  N. 
Ion.  3.  30.  E. 

AL'GOL,yia  fixed  ftarof  the  third  magnitude,  called 
Medufa's  Head.,  in  the  conllellation  Perfeus ;  its  longitude  is 
210  50' 42"  of  Taurus,  and  its  latitude  230  23'  47"  north; 
according  to  Flamftead’s  catalogue. 

ALGON'QU INS,  a  nation  in  North  America,  who 
formerly  pofieHed  great  trails  of  land  along  the  north 
(bore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  For  a  long  lime  they 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Iroquois;  but,  in  confequence of 
fome  difputes  about  the  right  of  hunting,  the  Iroquois 
attacked  the  Algonquins  with  fuch  diabolical  fury,  as 
(hewed  they  could  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  race ;  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interpofition  of  the  French,  they  would  have  ac- 
complifhed.  The  few  Algonquin  nations  that  are  now  to 
be  feen,  feem  entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  fubuft 
by  fifhing  and  hunting.  They  allow  themfelves  a  plura¬ 
lity  of  wives;  notwithftanding which,  they  daily  decreafe 
in  populoufnefs,  few  or  none  of  their  nations  containing 
above  6000  fouls,  and  many  of  them  not  2000.  Their 
language  is  one  of  the  three  radical  ones  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  being  underftood  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  that 
of  the  Miffidippi. 

AL'GOR,  f.  [Lat.]  with  phyficians,  an  unufual  cold- 
nefs  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  extreme 
cold ;  chilnefs. 

AI.GO'RAB,yi  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  in 
the  right  wing  of  the  conftellation  Corvus. 

AL'GORISM,  or  Al'g  orithm,  J'.  [Arab.]  is  fimilar 
to  Logistics,  fignifying  the  art  of  computing  in  any 
particular  way,  or  about  fome  particular  fubjeCt ;  or  the 
common  rules  of  computing  in  any  art.  As  the  algorithm. 
of  numbers,  of  algebra,  of  integers,  of  fractions,  ot  furds, 
&c.  meaning  the  common  rules  for  performing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  or  fractions,  &c. 

ALGO'SE,  adj.  [from  algm\  Lat.]  Extremely  cold ; 
chill. 

ALGUAZIL',y.  in  the  Spanifh  polity,  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  fee  the  decrees  of  a  judge  executed. 

ALH  A'GI,  /.  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
hedyfarum.  See  Hedysarum. 

ALIIA'MA,  a  pleafant  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Gra- 
aada,  ir.  Spain,  .fituated  in  the  midft  of  fome  craggy  moun- 
4  Qy  tains, 
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tains,  about  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Granada,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Frio,  in  lat.  36.  59.  N.  Ion.  1 .  10.  W. 
and  is  famous  for  its  warm  baths.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1481,  The  inhabitants,  though  furprifed,  and 
the  town  without  a  garrifon,  made  a  gallant  defence  :  but, 
being  at  length  forced  to  fubmit,  the  place  was  abandoned 
to  the  pillage  of  the  Chriftian  foldiers  ;  who,  not  fatisfied 
with  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels,  made  Haves 
of  upwards  of  3000  of  the  inhabitants. 

ALHAM'BRA,  the  ancient  fortrefs  and  refidence  of 
the  Moorith  monarchs  of  Grenada.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  red  colour  of  the  materials  wjth  which  it  was 
originally  built,  Alhambra  fignifying  a  red  houfe.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  a  traveller  a  huge  heap  of  irregular  buildings,  all 
huddled  together,  Seemingly  without  the  leaft  intention 
of  forming  one  habitation.  The  walls  are  entirely  un¬ 
ornamented,  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  daubed  over  with 
platter  by  a  very  coarfe  hand  :  yet  this  is  the  palace  of 
the  Moorilh  kings  of  Granada,  indifputably  the  molt:  cu¬ 
rious  place  internally,  that  exifts  in  Spain,  perhaps  in  the 
world. 

“  On  my  firtt  vifit,”  fays  Mr.  Swinburne,  “  I  confefs  I 
v.  as  ftruck  w  ith  amazement,  as  I  fcept  over  the  threfhold, 
to  find  myfelf  on  a  hidden  transported  into  a  fpecies  of 
fairy  land.  The  fir  ft  place  you  enter  is  the  court  called 
the  communa  or  del  mefucar,  that  is,  the  common  baths  ;  an 
oblong  fquare,  with  a  deep  bafon  of  clear  water  in  the 
middle;  two  flights  of  marble  fteps  leading  down  to  the 
bottom  ;  on  each  lide  a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  a  row  of 
orange-trees.  Round  the  court  runs  a  periftyle  paved 
with  marble;  the  arches  bear  upon  very  flight  pillars,  in 
proportions  and  flyle  different  from  all  the  regular  orders 
of  architecture.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  incruftated 
with  fret-work  in  ftucco,  fo  minute  and  intricate,  that  the 
ipoft  patient  draughtsman  would  find  it  difficult  to  follow 
it,  unlefs  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  general  plan.  In 
every  divifion  are  Arabic  fentences  of  different  lengths, 
moft  of  them  expreffive  of  the  following  meanings :  “There 
is  no  conqueror  but  God;”  or,  “  Obedience  and  honour 
to  our  Lord  Abouabdoulah.”  The  ceilings  are  gilt  or 
painted,  and  time  has  caufed  but  little  diminution  in  the 
frethnefs  of  their  colours,  though  confiantly  expofed  to 
the  air.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  molaic,  difpofed 
in  fantaftic  knots  and  fefloons.  The  porches  at  the  ends 
are  more  like  grotto-work  than  any  thing  elfe  to  which 
they  can  be  compared.  That  on  the  right  hand  opens  in¬ 
to  an  odtagon  vault,  and  forms  a  perfect  whifpering  gal¬ 
lery,  meant  to  be  a  communication  between  the  offices  of 
the  houfes. 

“  Oppolite  to  the  door  of  the  communa  through  which 
you  enter,  is  another  leading  into  the  quarto  de  los  leones, 
or,  apartment  of  the  lions;  which  is  an  oblong  court,  100 
feet  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth,  environed  with  a  co¬ 
lonnade  feven  feet  broad  on  the  fides  and  ten  at  the  end. 
Two  porticos  or  cabinets  about  fifteen  feet  fquare,  pro¬ 
ject  into  the  court  at  the  two  extremities.  The  fquare 
is  paved  with  coloured  tiles  ;  the  colonnade  with  white 
marble.  The  walls  are  covered  five  feet  up  from  the 
ground  with  blue  and  yellow  tiles,  difpofed  chequerwife. 
Above  and  below  is  a  border  of  fmall  efcutcheons,  ena¬ 
melled  blue  and  gold,  with  an  Arabic  motto  on  a  bend, 
fignifying,  “  No  conqueror  but  God.”  The  columns  that 
Support  the  roof  and  gallery  are  of  white  marble,  very 
flender,  and  fantaflically  adorned.  They  are  nine  feet 
high,  including  bafe  and  capital,  and  eight  inches  and  a 
half  diameter.  They  are  very  irregularly  placed  ;  forne- 
times  Singly,  at  others  in  groups  of  three,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  two  together.  The  width  of  the  horfe-fhoe  arches 
above  them  is  four  feet  two  indies  for  the  large  ones,  and 
three  for  the  fmaller.  The  ceiling  of  the  portico  isfinifhed 
in  a  much  finer  and  more  complicated  manner  than  that 
of  the  communa,  and  the  ftucco  laid  on  the  walls  with 
inimitable  delicacy;  in  the  ceiling  it  is  fo  artfully  frofled. 
and  handled  as  to  exceed  belief.  The  capitals  are  of  va¬ 
rious  defigns,  though  each  defign  is  repeated  feveral  times 


in  the  circumference  of  the  court,  but  not  the  leaf!  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  placing  them  regularly  or  oppolite 
to  each  other.  Not  the  fmalleft  representation  of  animal 
life  can  bfc  difcovered  ainidft  the  varieties  of  foliages, 
grotefques,  and  ftrange  ornaments.  About  each  arch  is 
a  large  fquare  of  arabefques,  furrounded  with  a  rim  of 
characters,  that  are  generally  quotations  from  the  Koran. 
Over  the  pillars  is  another  fquare  of  delightful  ftlligree 
work.  Higher  up  is  a  wooden  rim,  or  kind  of  cornice, 
as  much  enriched  with  carving  as  the  ftucco  that  covers 
the  part  underneath.  Over  this  projects  a  roof  of  red 
tiles,  the  only  thing  that  disfigures  this  beautiful  fquare. 
This  ugly  covering  is  modern,  put  on  by  order  of  Mr. 
Wall,  the  late  prime  minifter,  who  a  few  years  ago  gave 
the  Alhambra  a  thorough  repair.  •  In  Moorilh  times,  the 
building  was  covered  with  large  painted  and  glazed  tiles, 
of  which  fome  few  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  are  twelve  ill-made  lions  muzzled,  their  fore 
parts  Smooth,  their  hind  parts  rough,  which  bear  upon 
their  backs  an  enormous  bafon,  out  of  which  a  Idler  rifes. 
While  the  pipes  were  kept  in  good  order,  a  great  volume 
of  water  was  thrown  up,  that,  falling  down  into  the  ba- 
fons,  pafled  through  the  beads,  and  iffued  out  of  their 
mouths  into  a  large  pefervoir,  where  it  communicated  by 
channels  with  the  jet  d’eaus  in  the  apartments.  This  foun¬ 
tain  is  of  white  marble,  embellilhed  with  many  felloons 
and  Arabic  diftichs,  thus  tranllated  : 

“  Seed  thou  not  how  the  water  flows  copioufly  like 
the  Nile  ?” 

“  This  refembles  a  fea  wathing  over  its  fhores,  threat¬ 
ening  fliipwreck  to  the  mariner.” 

“  This  water  runs  abundantly  to  give  drink  to  the 
lions.” 

“  Terrible  as  the  lion  is  our  king  in  the  day  of  battle. ’* 

“  The  Nile  gives  glory  to  the  king,  and  the  lofty 
mountains  proclaim  it.” 

“  This  garden  is  fertile  in  delights  :  God  takes  care 
that  no  noxious  animal  (ball  approach  it.” 

“  The  fair  princefs  that  walks  in  this  garden,  covered 
with  pearls,  augments  its  beauty  fo  much,  that  thoti 
may’ft  doubt  whether  it  be  a  fountain  that  flows,  or  the 
tears  of  her  admirers.” 

“  Palling  along  the  colonnade,  and  keeping  on  the  South 
fide,  you  come  to  a  circular  room  tifed  by  the  men  as  a 
place  for  drinking  coffee  and  Sorbets  in.  A  fountain  in- 
the  middle  refrelhed  the  apartment  in  Summer.  The  form 
of  this  hall,  the  elegance  of  its  cupola,  the  cheerful  dis¬ 
tribution  of  light  from  above,  and  the  exquifite  manner 
in  which  the  ftucco  is  deligned,  painted,  and  ftnifhed,  ex¬ 
ceed  all  powers  of  defcription.  Every  thing  in  it  infpires 
the  moft  pleading,  voluptuous,  ideas;  yet  in  this  Sweet 
retreat  they  pretend  that  Abouabdoulah  affembled  the 
Abencerrages,  and  caufed  their  heads  to  be  ftruek  off  into 
the  fountain.  Continuing  your  walk  round,  you  are  next 
brought  to  a  couple  of  rooms  at  the  head  of  the  court, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  tribunals  or  audience- 
chambers. 

“  Oppofite  to  the  Sala  de  los  Abencerrages  is  the  entrance 
into  the  Terre  de  las  dos  hermanas,  or  the  tower  of  the  two 
fillers  ;  fo  named  from  two  very  beautiful  pieces  of  mar¬ 
ble  laid  in  the  pavement.  This  gate  exceeds  all  the  reft 
in  profufion  of  ornaments,  and  in  beauty  of  profpedt  which 
it  affords  through  a  range  of  apartments,  where  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  arches  terminate  in  a  large  window  open  to  the 
country.  In  a  gleam  of  funfftine,  the  variety  of  tints  and 
lights  thrown  upon  this  enfilade  are  uncommonly  rich. 
The  firff  hall  is  the  concert-room,  where  the  women  Sat ; 
the  muficians  played  above  in  four  balconies.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  is  a  jet  d’eau.  The  marble  pavement  is  equal  to  the 
fineft  exifting,  for  the  fize  of  the  flabs  and  evennefs  of  the 
colour.  The  two  Afters,  which  give  name  to  the  room, 
are  flabs  that  meafure  fifteen  feet  by  Seven  and  a  half, 
without  flaw  or  (lain.  The  walls,  up  to  a  certain  height, 
are  mofaic,  and  above  are  divided  into  very  neat  com¬ 
partments  of  ftucco,  ail  of  one  defign,  which  is  aMo  fol¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  in  many  of  the  adjacent  halls  and  galleries.  The 
ceiling  is  a  fretted  cove.  To  prelerve  this  vaulted  roof, 
as  well  as  fome  of  the  other  principal  cupolas,  the  out¬ 
ward  walls  of  the  towers  are  raifed  ten  feet  above  the  top 
©f  the  dome,  and  fupport  another  roof  overall,  by  which 
means  no  damage  can  ever  be  caufed  by  wet  weather  or 
exceflive  heat  and  cold.  From  this  hall  you  pals  round 
the  little  myrtle-garden  of  Lindaraxa,  into  an  additional 
building  made  to  the  eaff  end  by  Charles  V.  The  rooms 
are  fmall  and  low.  His  dear  motto,  Pius  outre,  appears  on 
every  beam.  This  leads  to  a  little  tower,  projecting  from 
the  line  of  the  north  wall,  called  Eltocador,  or  the  drel- 
ling-room  of  the  fultana.  It  is  a  fmall  fquare  cabinet,  in 
the  middle  of  an  open  gallery,  from  which  it  receives 
light  by  a  door  and  three  windows.  The  look-out  is 
charming.  In  one  corner  is  a  large  mjrble  flab,  drilled 
full  of  holes,  through  which  the  fmoke  of  perfumes 
afcended  from  furnaces  below  ;  and  here,  it  is  prefumed, 
the  Moorifh  queen  was  wont  to  fit  to  fumigate  and  fw'eeten 
her  perfon.  The  emperor  caufed  this  pretty  room  to  be 
painted-  with  reprefentations  of  his  wars,  and  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  grotefques,  which  appear  to  be  copies,  or  at  lead 
imitations,  of  thofe  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican.  From 
hence  you  go  through  a  long  paifage  to  the  hall  of  ambaf- 
fadors,  which  is  magnificently  decorated  with  innumera¬ 
ble  varieties  of  mofaics,  and  the  mottos  of  all  the  kings 
of  Granada.  This  long  narrow  antichamber  opens  into 
the  communa  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right  into  the 
great  audience-hall  in  the  tower  of  Comares ;  a  noble 
apartment,  thirty-fix  feet  fquare,  thirty-fix  high  up  to  the 
cornice,  and  eighteen  from  thence  to  the  centre  of  the 
cupola.  The  walls  on  three  lides  are  fifteen  feet  thick, 
on  the  other  nine ;  the  lower  range  of  windows  thirteen 
feet  high.  The  w'hole  wall  is  inlaid  with  mofaic  of  many 
colours,  difpofed  in  intricate  knots,  flars,  and  other  figures. 
In  every  part  various  Arabic  fentences  are  repeated. 

“  The  mod  remarkable  room  below  is  the  king’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  which  communicated,  by  means  of  a  gallery, 
with  the  upper  dory.  The  beds  were  placed  in  two  al¬ 
coves,  upon  a  raifed  pavement  of  blue  and  white  tiles; 
but  as  it  was  repaired  by  Philip  V.  who  palfed  fome  time 
here,  it  cannot  be  faid  how  it  may  have  been  in  former 
times.  A  fountain  played  in  the  middle,  to  refrefh  the 
apartment,  in  hot  weather.  Behind  the  alcoves  are  fmall 
doors,  that  conduit  you  to  the  royal  baths.  Thefe  confid 
of  one  fmall  clofet  with  marble  ciderns  for  wadiing  chil¬ 
dren,  two  rooms  for  grown-up  perfons,  and  vaults  for 
boilers  and  furnaces  that  fupplied  the  baths  with  water  and 
the  doves  with  vapours.  The  troughs  are  formed  of  large 
flabs  of  white  marble;  the  walls  are  beautified  with  par¬ 
ty-coloured  earthen-ware;  light  is  admitted  by  holes  in 
the  coved-ceiling.  Adjoining  is  a  whifpering  gallery,  and 
a  kind  of  labyrinth,  faid  to  have  been  made  for  the  diver- 
iion  of  the  women  and  children.  One  of  the  palfages  of 
communication  is  fenced  off  with  a  drong  iron  grate,  and 
called  “  the  prifon  of  the  fultana:”  but  it  feems  more 
probable  that  it  was  put  up  to  prevent  any  body  from 
climbing  into  the  women’s  apartments. 

“Under  the  council-room  is  a  long  (lip  called  “theking’s 
fhidy;”  and  adjoining  to  it  are  feveral  vaults,  faid  to  be 
the  place  of  burial  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  year  1574, 
four  fepulchres  were  opened  ;  but,  as  they  contained  no¬ 
thing  but  bones  and  afhes,  were  immediately  clofed  again. 

“  This  defeription  of  the  Alhambra  may  be  finifhed  by 
obferving  how  admirably  every  thing  was  planned  and  cal¬ 
culated  for  rendering  this  palace  the  mod  voluptuous  of 
all  retirements;  what  plentiful  fupplies  of  w'ater  were 
brought  to  refrefh  it  in  the  hot  months  of  fummer  ;  what 
a  free  circulation  of  air  was  contrived,  by  the  judicious 
difpofition  of  doors  and  windows ;  what  fhady  gardens  of 
aromatic  trees  ;  what  noble  views  over  the  beautiful  hills 
and  fertile  plains  !  No  wonder  the  Moors  regretted  Gra¬ 
nada;  no  wonder  they  dill  offer  up  prayers  to  God  every 
Friday  for  the  recovery  of  this  city,  which  they  edeem  a 
ter-redrial  paradife.”  See  Granada. 
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ALUA'ZEN,  Ai.la'cen,  or  Abdi'lazttm,  was  a 
learned  Arabian,  who  lived  in  Spain  about  the  year  1  ioe. 
He  w  rote-upon  Adrologv;  and  his  work  upon  Optics  was 
printed,  in  Latin,  at  Bal'd,  in  1572,  under  the  title  of 
Opticae  Thefaurus,  by  Rifner.  Alhazen  was  the  fird  who 
fliewed  the  importance  of  refractions  in  adronomy,  fo  lit¬ 
tle  known  to  the  ancients.  He  is  alfo  the  fird  author  who 
has  treated  on  the  twilight,  in  which  he  alfo  fpeaks  of  the 
height  of  the  clouds. 

AI,HEN'NA,yi  in  botany.  See  Lawsonia. 

A' LI  gives  the  denomination  to  a  fedt  among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  who  adhere  to  the  right  of  fucceffion  of  All 
the  fourth  khalif  or  fucceffor  of  Mahomet,  and  to  the  re  ■ 
form  of  Mudulmanifm  introduced  by  him.  The  fedtaries 
of  Ali  are  more  particularly  called  Schiites,  and  dand  op- 
pofed  to  Sunnites,  or  feCt  of  Omar,  who  adhere  to  the  law 
as  left  by  Mahomet,  Abubeker,  and  Omar.  Ali  was 
coufin  of  Mahomet,  and  lon-in-law  of  that  prophet,  ha¬ 
ving  married  his  daughter  Fatimah.  After  Mahomet’s 
death,  great  difputes  arofe  about  the  fucceffion.  Many 
Food  for  Ali ;  but  Abubeker  was  preferred,  and  eledled 
the  fird  khalif.  Ali  took  his  turn,  after  the  death  of 
Othman.  The  Perfians  are  the  chief  adherents  to  the  fedt 
of  Ali,  whom  they  hold  to  have  been  the  legitimate  luc- 
ceflor  of  Mahomet,  and  Abubeker  an  ufurper.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Turks  are  of  the  fedt  of  Omar;  and  hold 
Ali  in  execration,  having  raifed  a  furious  civil  war  among 
the  Mulluimans.  The  didinguifhing  badge  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Ali  is  a  red  turban,  which  is  worn  by  the  Per¬ 
fians,  who  are  hence  called  in  derifion,  by  the  Turks,, 
Kifilkachi,  q.d.  “red  heads.”  Ali  is  reputed  the  author 
of  leveral  works,  particularly  a  Centiloquium,  in  great 
edeem  among  the  Arabs  and  Perfians,  part  of  which  has 
been  publifhed  in  Englifh  by  Mr.  Ockley. 

Ali  (Hyder).  See  Hyder  Ali. 

ALI  BEY  was  born  in  Natolia,  in  1728,  and  received 
at  his  birth  the  name  of  Jofeph.  His  father  was  a  Greek 
pried,  of  a  didinguilhed  family,  who  educated  him  with 
great  care.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  Jofeph  being  hunt¬ 
ing  in  a  neighbouring  fored,  he  was  fallen  upon  by  rob¬ 
bers,  and  carried  off  to  Grand  Cairo :  here  he  was  fold 
to  Ibrahim,  a  lieutenant  of  the  janifaries,  who  had  him 
circumcifed,  clothed  him  in  the  drefs  of  the  Mamalouks, 
and  called  him  Ali :  he  gave  him  maders  in  the  Turkifh 
and  Arabic  languages,  and  in  horfernandiip  ;  and,  by  kind 
treatment,  made  him  fatisfied  with  his  new  dation.  In  a 
courfe  of  years,  lie  fucceeded  in  thefe  languages,  fliewed 
wonderful  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  became  fo  dear 
to  his  mader,  that  he  raifed  him  rapidly  in  his  houfehold, 
and  created  him  a  cachef,  or  governor,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  In  this  dation,  he  manifeded  his  equity  and 
good  adminidration  of  judice,  improved  the  difeipline  of 
the  Mamalouks,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
greatnefs.  But,  a  falfe  accufation  having  been  made  againd 
him  to  the  Grand  Signior,  he  was  profcribed,  and  his  head 
was  ordered  to  be  fent  to  Condantinople.  Being  fortunately 
apprifed  of  the  defign,  hefeizedand  put  to  death  the  mef- 
fenger  who  brought  the  order,  and  was  foon  enabled  to 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  didrefsful  and  dangerous  fituation  to  which  the 
Turkifh  empire  was  reduced,  in  confequence  of  the  war 
with  Rudia,  he  boldly  mounted  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
fultans  of  Egypt.  But,  not  content  with  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  he  alfo  laid  claim  to  Syria,  Paledine,  and  that  part 
of  Arabia  'which  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  fultans-. 
He  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  fupport  thefe 
pretenlions,  and  actually  fubdued  fome  of  the  neighbour 
ing  provinces  both  of  Arabia  and  Syria.  At  the  fame 
time  that  he  was  engaged  in  thefe  great  enterprizes,  he 
was  not  lefs  attentive  to  the  edablidiing  of  a  regular  form 
of  government,  and  introducing  order  into  a  country  that 
had  been  long  the  feat  of  anarchy  and  confufion.  His 
views  were  equally  extended  to  commerce  ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  Chridian  tra¬ 
ders,  and  took  off  fome  ihameful  redraints  and  indigm- 
3  ties 
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ties  to  which  they  were  fubjecled  in  that  barbarous  coun¬ 
try.  He  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  republic  of  Venice, 
with  the  greateft  a  durances  of  his  friend  (hip,  and  that  their 
merchants  fliould  meet  with  every  degree  of  protection  and 
jafety.  His  great  defign  was  laid  to  be,  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  Red  Sea;  to  open, the  port  of  Suez  to  all 
nations,  but  particularly  to  the  Europeans,  and  to  render 
Egypt  once  more  the  great  centre  of  commerce.  The 
conduit  and  views  of  Ali  Bey  (hewed  an  extent  of  thought 
and  ability  that  indicated  nothing-  of  the  barbarian,  and 
befpoke  a  mind  equal  to  the  founding  of  an  empire  :  but 
he  was  not  finally  fuccefsful.  He  was,  however,  forfome 
time  extremely  fortunate;  he  aflumed  the  titles  and  Hate 
of  the  ancient  fultans  of  Egypt,  and  was  ably  fupported 
by  Sheick  Daher,  and  fome  other  Arabian  princes,  who 
warmly  efpoufed  his  interefts.  He  alfo  fucceeded  in  alrnoft 
all  his  enterprifes  againlt  the  neighbouring  Afiatic  go¬ 
vernors  and  bafhaws,  whom  h.e  repeatedly  defeated  ;  but 
he  was  afterwards  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  by 
the  bafe  and  ungrateful  conduit  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mahomed  Bey  Aboudaab,  his  troops-  being  totally  de¬ 
feated  on  the  7th  of  March,  1773,  and  himfelf  wounded 
and  taken  prifoner.  He  died  of  his  wounds,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Grand  Cairo. 

ALJAMEl'A,  a  name  which  the  Morifcoesdn  Spain 
give  to  the  language  of  the  Spaniards.  Among  other 
articles  agreed  on  by  the  junto,  w  hich  was  appointed  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1526,  this  was  one,  That  the 
Morifcoes  fhould  no  longer  fpeak  A/gavareia,  i.  e.  “  Moor¬ 
ish  or  Arabic;”  but  fhould  all  fpeak  Aljameia ,  i.e.  “  Spa¬ 
nish, ”  as  it  was  called  by  the  Moors,  and  all  their  writings 
and  contrails  fhould  be  in  that  language. 

A'LIAS,  adv.  A  Latin  word  fignifying  otlinwife. — In 
law,  it  is  a  fecond  or  further  writ,  after  a  former  w  rit  has 
been  fued  out  without  effeil :  “  We  command  you  as  w  e 
formerly  have  commanded  you,”  Jicut  alias  pracipimus. 

Alias  Dictus  is  ufed  in  the  defcription  of  a  defend¬ 
ant,  where  his  true  name  is  not  certainly  known. 

A'LIBI,  qdv.  [Lat.]  In  law,  denotes  the  abfence  of  the 
accufed  from  the  place  where  he  is  charged  with  having 
committed  a  crime ;  or  his  being  elfewhere ,  as  the  word 
imports,  at  the  time  fpecified. 

A'LIBLE,  adj.  [alibilis,  Lat.]  Nutritive j  nourifhing; 
or  that  which  may  be  nourifhed. 

A'LICANT,  a  large  fea-port  town  in  the  province  of 
Valencia  and' territory  of  Segura.  It  is  feated  between 
the  mountains  and  the  fea,  and  the  port  is  defended  by 
three  baflions  furnifhed  with  artillery.  To  prevent  the 
vifits  of  the  Algerine  pirates,  watch-towers  were  built  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy’s  fhip.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Englifli  in  1706,  and  Held  out  a  liege  of  two 
years  before  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  and  Spaniards. 

It  was  garrifoned  by  only  two  regiments,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Richards.  The  city  held  out 
for  a  confiderable  time  againft  a  large  train  of  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery,  which  was  well  ferved,  but  at  length  the  garrifon 
was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  caflle,  which  had  been 
deemed  impregnable,  until  the  bravery  of  Englifli  failors 
maftered  it  in  the  year  1706.  Here  they  funk  three  cif- 
terns,  and  then,  with  incredible  labour,  filled  them  with 
water.  The  French  carried  on  the  liege  with  vigour,  but 
found  it  impoflible  to  make  any  impreflion  on  a  place  which 
both  art  and  nature  had  joined  in  fecuring.  Still  how¬ 
ever  determined  not  to  relinquifh  their  dellgn,  they  re- 
folved  to  attempt  mining  through  the  folid  rock,  in  order 
'at  once  to  blow  up  the  caftle  and  garrifon  into  the  air. 
The  befieged  were  not  at  all  alarmed  at  this  undertaking, 
which  they  confidered  as  utterly  impracticable.  It  even 
fupplied  them  with  frelh  hopes,  as  they  bejieved  it  would 
retard  the  operations  of  the  liege  until  a  Brltilh  fleet 
fhould  arrive  to  their  fuccour.  Encouraged  by  thele 
profpefts,  they  beftirred  themfelves  in  annoying  the  work¬ 
men,  and  retarding  their  progrefs.  The  befiegers  how¬ 
ever  wrought  inceffantly,  and  in  three  months  fuch  a  fif- 
fore  v  as  made  in  the  rock  as  their  molt  experienced  en- 
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gineers  pronounced  equal  to  the  tremendous  purpofe  for 
which  it  had  been  hewn.  One  thoufand  five-  hundred 
barrels  of  powder  were  depolited  therein,  together  with 
beams,  iron  bars,  and  crows,  which,  by  flopping  the  ex  - 
panfion  ot  the  powder  when  fired,  might  render  the  con- 
cuflion  more  violent.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1709,  the 
garrifon  was  fummoned  to  furrender,  and  the  molt  folemn 
aflurances  given  them  of  being  fafely  efcorted  to  Barce¬ 
lona,  and  their  baggage  and  effects  fecured  to  them,  if 
they  furrendered  in  three  days ;  the  ruin  that  awaited  them 
in  cafe  of  an  obltinate  rejection  of  the  terms  propofed  was 
likewife  reprefented  in  ail  its  force. 

A  general  council  of  war  was  now  called,  to  deliberate 
on  the  proper  lfep  to  be  taken  at  this  crifis  of  their  fate; 
and  they  unanimoufly  refolved  to  commit  themfelves  to 
the  providence  of  God,  and  defend  the  place.  This  re- 
folution  was  communicated  to  the  French  commander, 
who  two  nights  after  again  fent  a  flag,  and  endeavoured 
to  divert  the  Englifli  from  their  defperate  purpofe,  offer¬ 
ing  the  fame  honourable  terms  of  capitulation  as  had  been 
before  tendered :  but  all  in  vain.  The  third  night  ap¬ 
proached,  when  the  French  fent  their  third  and  laft  futr.- 
mons,  and  with  it  an  afllirance,  that  their  mine  was  pri¬ 
med,  and  fliould  be  fprung  by  fix  o’clock  the  next  mora- 
ing.  They  remonflrated  againft  the  fatal  obftinacy  which 
caufed  them  wilfully  to  feek  their  own  deftruction  ;  ftiil 
offering  them  the  former  terms  of  furrender  :  but  no¬ 
thing  could  (hake  the  fteady  purpofe  of  tliefe  determined 
men.  At  five  o’clock  the  next  morning,  as  a  prelude  to 
this  direful  ftroke,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  were 
ordered  to  quit  their  habitations.  The  befieged  during 
the  night  had  kept  a  general  guard,  and  employed  the 
time  in  religious  exercifes.  Major-general  Richards,  co¬ 
lonel  Sibourg,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Tliornicroft  of  Sir 
Charles  Hotham’s  regiment,  fat  together  in  the  governor’s 
ufual  lodging- room ;  other  officers  cantoned  themfelves 
as  their  tempers  inclined,  to  pafs  the  dreary  and  prefa- 
ging  night. 

At  length,  day  appearing,  the  inhabitants  were  feen 
flying  in  crowds  to  the  weftermoff  part  of  the  town.  The 
general,  attended  by  the  principal  officers,  went  to  the 
weft  battery,  to  gain  fuller  information.  After  he  had 
remained  there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Tliornicroft  defired  him  to  remove  from  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  a  fpot ;  but  he  and  colonel  Sibourg  both  anfwered, 
that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  there,  more  than  in 
any  other  place  ;  and  that  there  they  would  wait  the  event. 
The  lieutenant-colonel,  refolving  to  ffiare  the  fate  of  his 
fuperiors,  continued  with  them,  as  did  other  officers  from 
the  fame  motive:  but  the  hour  of  five  being  now  confi- 
derably  pall,  the  corporal’s  guard  cried  out,  that  the  train 
was  fired,  obferving  fome  fmoke  from  the  lighted  match¬ 
es,  and  other  combuftible  matter  near  it,  from  whence 
the  fame  amended  to  the  centinels  above.  The  genera! 
and  field  officers  were  then  urged  to  retreat,  but  refufed. 
The  mine  at  laft  blew  up;  the  rock  opened  and  (hut;  the 
whole  mountain  felt  the  convulfion  ;  the  general  and  field 
officers  with  their  company,  ten  guns,  and  two  mortars, 
were  buried  in  the  abyfs ;  the  walls  of  the  caftle  ftrook, 
part  of  the  great  ciflern  fell,  another  ciftern  almoft  clofed, 
and  the  rock  fhut  a  man  to  his  neck  in  its  clift,  who  lived 
many  hours  in  that  agonizing  pofture.  About  thirty-fix 
centinels,  and  women,  were  fwallowed  up  in  different 
quarters,  whofe  dying  groans  were  heard,  fome  of  them 
four  days  after  the  melancholy  cataftrophe.  Many  houfes 
of  the  town  were  overwhelmed  in  their  ruins,  and  the 
caftle  fuffered  greatly;  but  was  laved  from  total  deftruc¬ 
tion  by  the  vent  which  the  explofion  forced  through  the 
veins  of  the  rock.  After  the  lofs  of  major-general  Rich¬ 
ards,  the  command  devolved  on  lieutenant-colonel  Dal- 
beaume,  of  Sibourg’s  regiment,  who  drew  out  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  garrifon,  and  with  it  made  a  defperate 
Tally,  to  fliew  that  they  were  not  appalled  by  this  convul . 
five  ffiock.  The  bombs  from  the  caftle  played  on  the  town 
more  violently,  and  the  (hot  galled  every  corner  of  thes- 
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ftreets;  this  vigorous  defence  was  maintained  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Britifh  fleet,  a  month  afterwards,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Byng;  his  fliips  were,  the  Defi¬ 
ance,  Northumberland,  Eflex,  York,  and  Dunkirk.  The 
lad  tvcnt  within  the  line  in  three  fathoms  and  a  half,  as 
drawing  lefs  water  than  the  others ;  then,  laying  her  broad- 
fide  to  the  eaft  part  of  the  town,  began  to  cannonade; 
but,  the  wind  being  frefh,  and  a  great  fvvell  rolling  in  from 
the  eaftward,  the  large  fliips  were  obliged  to  weigh  their 
anchors,  and  get  out  of  cannon-fhot.  The  Dunkirk, 
having  much  of  her  rigging  damaged,  and  her  fmall  bowr- 
er  cut,  lay  expofed  for  forne  time  to  the  ihot,  bombs,  and 
carcafles,  of  the  enemy ;  but  at  length  got  off.  The  wea¬ 
ther  continuing  very  bad,  and  general  Stanhope,  who  was 
on-board  the  fleet,  finding  the. enemy  increafe  confidera- 
Jbly  in  ftrength,  and  fuppofing  the  garrifon  by  this  time  to 
be  driven  to  great  extremities,  fent  a  flag  of  truce  to  che¬ 
valier  d’Asfcldt,  the  Spanilh  commander,  w'ith  propofals 
for  furrendering  the  caiile,  which  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
garrifon,  marching  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  embark¬ 
ed  on-board  the  fleet.  No  troops  ever  di (played  a  more 
inflexible  firmnefs,  and,  although  the  event  was  fatal  to  the 
principal  officers,  yet  the  garrifon  in  general,  after  endur 
ring  all  thefe  perils,  inllead  of  furrendering  prifoners  of 
war,  only  evacuated  the  place. 

A  great  trade  is  carried  on  at  Alicant,  in  wine  and 
fruit.  It  is  feated  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  a  bay  of  the 
fame 'name,  thirty-feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Murcia,  and 
feventy-five  fouth  of  Valencia.  Lat.  38.  24.  N.  Ion. 
o.  36.  W. 

ALICA'TA,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  the  valleys 
Mazara  and  Noto,  upon  which  was  fituated,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought,  the  famous  Dxdalion,  where  the  tyrant  Pha- 
laris  kept  his  brazen  bull. 

Alicata,  a  town  of  Sicily,  remarkable  for  corn  and 
wine.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Turks  in  1543,  and  is 
feated  qji  a  fort  of  peninfula  near  the  fea,  twenty- tw  o  miles 
S.  E.  of  Girgenti.  Lat.  37.11.  N.  Ion.  15.20.  E. 

Aljcata  Chlamys,  w'as  a  fort  of  veft  with  fleeves, 
worn  by  the  Roman  boys  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  which 
time  they  put  on  the  preetexta. 

AL'ICE,  [ adcliza ,  Lat.  of  add,  Teut.  of  cethc.1,  Sax. 
noble.]  A  proper  name  of  women.  This  name  in  Teu¬ 
tonic  is  Adel/ieit,  which  laft  fyllable  is  the  termination  of 
many  fubftantives,  where  the  Kngliflt  ufe  eft  or  nejs-,  thus, 
Addheit  fignifies  noblenefs. 

AL'IDADE,  J'.  an  Arabic  name  for  the  label,  index, 
or  ruler,  which  is  moveable  about  the  centre  of  an  aftro- 
labe,  quadrant,  &tc.  and  carrying  the  fights  ort-telefcope, 
and  by  which  are  (hewn  the  degrees  cut  off  the  limb  or 
arch  of  the  inftrument. 

A'LIEN,yi  [alicnus,  Lat.]  In  law,  is  one  that  is  born 
out  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England.  1  Blackjl. 
366.  But  children  of  the  king’s  amballadors  born  abroad 
have  always  been  held  to  be  natural  fubjefts.  Id.  373.  An 
alien  born  may  purchafe  lands  or  other  eftates,  but  not  for 
his  own  ufe;  for  the  king,  upon fuch  purchafe,  is  entitled 
to  them.  Id.  371. 

But  an  alien  may  acquire  a  property  in  goods,  money, 
and  other  perfonal  eftate,  or  may  hire  a  houfe  fer  his  ha¬ 
bitation. 

Alfo  aliens  may  trade  as  freely  as  other  people ;  only 
they  are  fubjeft  to  certain  higher  duties  at  the  cuftorn- 
heufe;  which  is  what  is  now  called  the  alien’s  duty ;  to  be 
exempted  from  which,  is  one  principal  caufe  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  applications  to  parliament  foraftsof  naturalization. 
Id.  3 16.  An  alien  may  bring  an  aftion  concerning  perfon¬ 
al  property,  and  may  make  a  will  and  difpofe  of  his  per¬ 
fonal  eftate.  7^.372. 

By  feveral  afts  of  parliament,  all  children  born  out  of 
the  king’s  allegiance,  whofe  fathers  (or  grandfathers  by  the 
father’s  fide)  were  natural  born  fubjefts,  are  now  deemed 
to  be  natural  born  fubjefts  themfolves  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes;  unlefs  fuch  anceftors  were  attainted,  or  baniffi- 
ed  beyond^fea  for  high  treafon;  yet  fo  as  that  the  grand- 
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children  of  fuch  anceftors  fliall  not  be  privileged  in  refpeft 
of  the  alien’s  duty,  except  they  be  Proteftants,  and  actu¬ 
ally  refide  within  the  realm ;  nor  fliall  be  able  to  claim 
any  intereft,  unlefs  the  claim  be  made  within  five  years  af¬ 
ter  the  fame  fliall  accrue.  Id.  373.  If  an  Englifliman  liv¬ 
ing  beyond  fea  marries  a  wife  there,  and  has  a  child  by 
her,  and  dies ;  this  child  is  born  a  denizen,  and  fliall  be 
heir  to  him,  notwithftanding  that  the  wife  was  an  alien. 
Cro.Cha.  601. 

Aliens  can  have  no  heirs,  becaufe  they  have  not  in  them 
any  inheritable  blood.  2  Blackjl.  249.  If  an  alien  be  madfc 
a  denizen  by  the  king’s  letters  patent,  and  then  purchafes 
lands,  his  fon,  born  before  his  denization,  lhall  not  inhe¬ 
rit  thofe  lands;  but  a  fon  born  afterwards  may,  even  tho’ 
his  elder  brother  be  living;  for  the  father,  before  deni¬ 
zation,  had  no  inheritable  blood  to  communicate  to  his 
eldeft  fon ;  but  by  denization  it  acquires  an  hereditary 
quality,  which  will  be  tranfmitted  to  bis  fubfequent  pof- 
terity.  Yet,  if  he  had  been  naturalized  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  fuch  eldeft  fon  might  then  have  inherited;  for  that 
cancels  all  defefts,  and  is  allowed  to  have  a  retrofpeftive 
energy,  which  fimple  denization  hath  not.  Ibid.  Thenei 
ceffity  of  trade,  however,  has  mollified  the  too  rigorous 
rules  of  the"  old  law,  in  the  reftraint  and  difeouragement 
■of  aliens.  A  Jew  may  bring  an  aftion,  though  heretofore 
lie  could  not;  but  commerce  has  taught  the  world  more 
humanity.  And  therefore  it  is  held,  that  an  alien  enemy 
commorant  here,  by  licence  of  the  king,  and  under  his 
protection,  may  maintain  an  aftion  of  debt  upon  a  bond, 
even  though  he  did  not  come  with  a  fafe  conduft.  L. 
Raym.  282.  1  Atk.  43. 

On  a  bill  in  chancery,  brought  for  an  account  againft 
the  reprefentatives  of  an  Eaft- India  governor,  who  plead¬ 
ed  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  alien  born,  and  an  alien  infi¬ 
del,  and  therefore  could  have  no  fuit  here;  lord  Hard- 
wicke  faid,  as  the  plaintiff’s  was  a  mere  perfonal  demand, 
it  was  extremely  clear  that  he  might  bring  a  bill  in  this 
court,  and  over-ruled  the  defendant’s  plea,  without  hear¬ 
ing  counfel  of  either  fide.  1  Atk.  51. 

An  alien  enemy,  who  was  the  captain  of  a  French  pri¬ 
vateer,  took  an  Engliffi  fhip,  upon  the  high  feas,  in  time 
of  open  war;  and  ranfoned  the  fhip  and  cargo;  and  had 
the  mate  given  to  him  as  an  hoftage ;  which  hoftage  died 
in  prifon.  The  ranfom  bill  was  figned  by  both  captains,1 
and  by  the  hoftage;  and  by  it  the  captain  obliges  himfelf 
and  his  owners  to  pay  to  the  French  captain  the  ranfom 
money  within  two  months.  By  the  court:  An  action  is 
maintainable' by  the  French  captain  againft  the  Englifh 
captain  upon  this  ranfom  bill ;  notwithftanding  the  death 
of  the  hoftage,  and  notwithftanding  the  plaintiff’s  being 
an  alien  enemy.  ’And  the  like  law  prevailed  both  in  France 
and  Holland.  Burr.  Mansf.  1741. 

An  alien  whofe  fovereign  is  in  amity  with  the  crown  of 
England,  refiding  here,  and  receiving  the  protection  ot 
the  law,  owes  a  local  allegiance  to  the  crown  during  the 
time  of  his  refidence  ;  and  if,  during  that  time,  he  com¬ 
mits  an  offence,  he  fhall  be  liable  to  be  punifhed  for  the 
fame,  even  as  a  natural  born  fubjeft.  Forhis  perfon  and 
perfonal  eftate  are  as  much  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  as  the  natural  born  fubjeft’s;  and,  if  he  is  injured  irs 
either,  he  has  the  fame  remedy  at  law  for  fuch  injury.. 
Fojl.  185.  So  alfo,  an  alien  whofe  fovereign  is  at  enmity 
with  us,  living  here  under  the  king’s  protection,  commit¬ 
ting  offences,  may  be  proceeded  againft  in  like  manner; 
for  he  oweth  a  temporary  local  allegiance.  Id. 

A  lien-Duty,  an  impoft  laid  on  all  goods  imported  by 
aliens,  over  and  above  the  cuftoms  paid  tor  fuch  goods 
imported  by  Britifh,  and  on  Britifh  bottoms. 

.  Aliens-Duty,  is  otherwife  called  petty  cujioms ,  and 
navigation-duty.  Fifh  dried  or  falted,  and  cod-fifh  or  her¬ 
ring  not  caught  in  Britifh  veffels  and  cured  by  Britifh,  pay 
a  double  aliens-duty.  See  Duty. 

Alien-Priories,  a  kind  of  inferior  monafteries,  for¬ 
merly  very  numerous  in  England,  and  fo  called  from  their 
belonging  to  foreign  abbeys. 
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To  Alie'n,  v.  a.  [ aliener ,  Fr.  alieno,  Lat.]  To  make  any 
thing  the  property  of  another.  To  edrange;  to  turn  the 
mind  or  affeftion  ;  to  make  averfe  :  with  from. — The  king 
was  difquieted,  when  lie  found  that  the  prince  was  totally 
aliened  from  all  thoughts  of  marriage.  Clarendon. 

A'LIENABLE,  adj.  That  of  which  the  property  may 
be  transferred. — Land  is  alienable ,  and  treafure  is  tranfi- 
topy,  and  both  mud  pafs  from  him,  by  his  own  voluntary 
aft,  or  by  the  violence  of  others,  or  at  leaft  by  fate.  Dennis. 

To  A'LIENATE,  v.  a.  [aliener,  ¥r.  alieno,  Lat.]  To 
transfer  the  property  of  any  thing  to  another. — The  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Turks  were  once  Chridian,  and  members  of 
the  church,  and  where  the  golden  candledicks  did  Hand, 
though  now  they  be  utterly  alienated,  and  no  Chridians 
left.  Bacon. — To  withdraw  the  heart  or  alfeftions  :  with 
the  particl  a  from,  where  the  fil'd  poffeffor  is  mentioned.— 
The  manner  of  men’s  writing  mull;  not  alienate  our  hearts 
from  the  truth.  Hooker. 

Alienate,  adj.  [ alienatvs ,  Lat.]  Withdrawn  from; 
flranger  to :  with  the  particle  from. — The  whig's  are  dam¬ 
nably  wicked;  impatient  for  the  death  of  the  queen;  rea¬ 
dy  to  gratify  their  ambition  and  revenge  by  all  defperate 
methods ;  wholly  alienate  from  truth,  law,  religion,  mercy, 
Confidence,  or  honour.  Swift. 

ALIEN  A'TION,/.  [alicnatio,  Lat.]  The  date  of  being 
alienated;  as,  The  date  was  walled  during  its  alienation. 
Change  of  affeftion.  Applied  to  the  mind,  it  means  dif- 
©rder  of  the  faculties. — Some  things  are  done  by  man, 
though  not  through  outward  force  and  impulfion,  though 
not  againd,  yet  without,  their  wills :  as  in  alienation  of 
mind,  or  any  like  inevitable  utter  abfence  of  wit  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Hooker.  * 

Alienation,  inlaw,  is  a  transferring  the  property  of 
any  thing  from  one  man  to  another.  It  chiefly  relates  to 
lands  and  tenements;  as  to  aliene  land  in  fee,  is  to  fell  the 
fee-fimple  thereof ;  to  aliene  in  mortmain,  is  to  make  over 
lands  or  tenements  to  a  charitable  ufe.  All  perfons  who 
have  aright  to  lands  may,  generally,  aliene  them  toothers. 
But  fome  alienations  are  prohibited  ;  as  alienation  by  te¬ 
nant  for  life,  tenant  for  years,  tenant  in  dower:  if  thefe 
aliene  for  a  greater  edate  than  they  have  in  the  lands,  it  is 
a  forfeiture  of  their  edate.  1  Injl.  251.  Conditions  in 
deeds  that  the  purchafier  fhall  not  aliene,  are  void.  But 
©ne  may  grant  an  edate  in  fee,  on  condition  that  the  gran¬ 
tee  fhall  not  aliene  to  a  particular  perfon.  Alfio  edates  in 
tail',  for  life,  or  years,  where  the  whole  intered  is  not  part¬ 
ed  with-,  may  be  made  with  condition  not  to  aliene  to 
others,  for  prefervation  of  the  reverlion.  Lit.  361.  By 
the  1 2th  Car.  II.  c.  24.  all  fines  for  alienation  are  taken 
away,  except  fines  due  by  the  cudoms  of  particular  manors. 

A  lien A:TI  on-office,  is  an  office  to  which  all  writs  of 
covenants  and  entry,  upon  which  fines  are  levied,  and  re¬ 
coveries  differed,  are  carried,  to  have  fines  for  alienation 
fet  and  paid  thereon. 

ALIENI'LOQU Y,f.  [alieniloquium,  of  alienus,  foreign, 
and  loquor,  Lat.  to  fpeak.]  A  talking  wide  from  the  pur- 
pofe,  or  not  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

ALI'FEROUS,  adj.  [alifcr,  Lat.  of  ala,  a  wing,  and 
fero,  to  bear.  J.  Bearing  or  having  wings. 

ALl'GEROUS,  adj.  [aliger,  Lat.  of  ala,  awing,  and 
gero,  to  carry.]  Bearing,  carrying,  or  having,  wings. 

To  ALI'GGE,jfi  [from  a,  and  "tig,  to  lie  down.}  To  lay; 
to  allay  ;  to  throw  down ;  to  fubdue.  An  old  word  even 
in  the  time  of  Spencer,  now  wholly  forgotten. 

To  AI.I'GHT,  0.72.  [aliktan,  Sax.  af-lickten,  Du.];  To 
come  down,  and  flop.  The  word  implies  the  idea  of  de¬ 
fending  ;  as,  of  a  bird  from  the  wing;  a  traveller  from 
his  horfe  or  carriage ;  and  generally  of  reding  or  dopping. 
It  is  ufed  alfo  of  any  thing  thrown  or.  falling ;  to  fall  upon : 

But  dorms  of  dones  from  the  proud  temple’s  height 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  batter’d  helms  alight.  Dryden. 

ALI'KE,  adv.  [from  a  and  like.]  With  refemblance  ; 
without  difference  ;  in  the  fame  manner;  in  the  fame  form, 
3a  fome  expreffions  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  adjeftive, 
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but  is  always  an  adverb. — The  darknefs  hideth  not  from 
thee;  but  the  night  ffiineth  as  the  day  ;  the  darknefs  and 
the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee.  Pfalm,  cxxxix.  12. 

Riches  cannot  refeue  from  the  grave, 

Which  claims  alike  the  monarch  and  the  have.  Dryden. 

A'LIMA,y.  [of  a,  and Gr.  hunger.]  Medicines 
which  either  prevent  or  atfuage  hunger. 

A'LIMENT,  f.  [ alimentum,'L,oX.~\  Nouriffiment;  that 

which  nouriffies;  nutriment;  food _ All  bodies  which, 

by  the  animal  faculties,  can  be  changed  into  the  fluids  and 
folids  of  our  bodies,  are  called  aliments.  In  the  larged 
fenfe,  by  aliment,  I  underhand  every  thing  which  a  human 
creature  takes  in  common  diet;  as  meat,  drink  ;  and  fea- 
foning,  as  fait,  fpice,  vinegar.  Arbuthnot. 

By  the  procefs  of  digedion  is  prepared  a  very  mild,, 
fweet,  and  whitiffi,  liquor,  refiembling  milk,  and  diftin- 
guiffied  by  the  name  of  chyle ;  which  being  abforbed  by  the 
•lafteal  veins,  by  them  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  and 
there  affimilated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  affords  that  Rip¬ 
ply  of  nutrition,  which  the  continual  wade  of  the  body  is 
found  to  require.  Next  to  air,  food  is  the  mod  neceffary 
thing  for  the  prefervation  of  our  bodies:  and,  as  on  the 
choice  thereof  our  health  greatly  depends,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  underdand,  in  general,  what  is  the  proper- 
ed  for  our  nouriffiment ;  and,  in  particular  deviations  from 
health,  what  is  the  bed  adapted  to  redore  11s.  Our  blood 
and  juices  naturally  incline  to  become  putrid  and  acrimo¬ 
nious  :  freffi  chyle,  duly  received,  prevents  this  dedruc- 
tive  tendency,  and  preferves  in  them  that  mild  date  which 
alone  confids  with  health.  An  animal  diet  affords  the  mofit 
of  this  bland  nutritious  mucilage;  watery  fluids  dilute  the 
too  grofs  parts,  and  carry  off  what  is  become  unfit  for  ufe. 
It  is  only  the  fmall  portion  of  jelly"  which  is  feparated 
from  the  farinaceous  parts  of  vegetables,  that,  after  being 
much  elaborated,  is  converted  into  the  animal  nature;  yet 
the  ufe  of  vegetables  prevents  both  repletion  and  a  too 
great  tendency  to  a  putrefeent  acrimony  of  the  blood.  In 
hot  climates,  as  well  as  againd  the  conditutional  heat  of 
particular  perfons,  vegetables. are  demanded  in  the  larged 
portion;  animal  fubdances  afford  the  highed  reliffi  while 
our  appetite  continues ;  but  will  fate  the  appetite  before 
the  domach  is  duly  filled.  Vegetables  may  be  eaten  after 
either  flefli  or  fiffi  :  few  herbs  or  fruits  fatiate  fo  much  as 
that  the  domach  may  not  be  filled  with  them,  when  it  is 
already  fatisfied  with  flefli  or  fiffi ;  whence  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  no  diet  which  is  very  nouriffiing  can  be  eaten  to 
fulnefs,  becaufe  its  nutritious  parts  are  oily  and  fatiating. 
Health  depends  almod  wholly  on  a  proper  crafis  of  the 
blood;  and,  to  preferve  this,  a  mixture  of  vegetables  in 
fome  degree  is  always  required,  for  a  loathing  is  foon  the 
confequence  of  animal  food  alone :  hot  acrid  habits,  too, 
receive  from  milk  and  vegetables  the  needful  for  cor-reft- 
ing  their  exceffes;  but  in  cold,  pituitous,  and  nervous, 
habits,  who  want  mod  nouriffiment  from  lead  digedion, 
and  from  the  fmalled  quantity  of  food,  animal  diet  is  to 
be  ufed  more  freely. 

Thus  much  being  obvious  with  refpeft  to  the  matter, 
and  quality  of  our  aliment,  the  valetudinarian  may  eafily 
regulate  his  diet  with  fome  advantage  to  himfelf  by  an  at¬ 
tention  to  the  few  enfuing  particulars.  In  winter,  eat 
freely,  but  drink  fparingly :  road  meat  is  to  be  preferred,, 
and  what  is  drunk  ffiould  be  dronger  than  at  other  feafons. 
In  fummer,  let  third  determine  the  quantity  to  be  drunk; 
cold  domachs  never  require  much  :  boiled  meats  and  ve¬ 
getables,  if  not  othenvife  contradifted,  may  now  be  more 
freely  ufed.  Lax  habits  require  the  winter’s  diet  to  be 
continued  all  the  year,  and  rigid  ones  ffiould  be  confined 
to  that  of  fummer.  Fat  people  ffiould  fad  at-  times,,  but 
the  lean  ffiould  never  do  fo.  Thofe  who  are  troubled  with 
eruftations  occafioned  by  their  food  ffiould  drink  but  little, 
and  ufe  fome  unaccudomed  exercife.  The  tbirdy  fihould 
drink  freely,  but  eat  fparingly.  In  general,  let  modera¬ 
tion  be  obferved ;  and,  though  no  dinner  hath  been  had, 
a  light  flipper  is  at  all  times  to  be  preferred.  After  very 
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hi'gh-feafoned  meats,  a  glafs  of  water  acidulated  with  the 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  in  very  weak  ftomachs  the  iweet 
elixir  of  vitriol,  is  far  more  alliftant  to  the  work  of  di- 
geftion  than  the  common  method  of  taking  brandy.  See 
Food  and  Drink. 

ALIME'NTAL,  adj.  That  which  has  the  quality  of 
aliment ;  that  which  nourifhes  ;  that  which  feeds. 

ALIME'NTALLY,  adv.  So  as  to  ferve  for  nourifh¬ 
ment. — The  fubftance  of  gold  is  invincible  by  the  power- 
fulleft  heat,  and  that  not  only  alimentary  in  a  fubftantial 
mutation,  but  alfo  mendicamentally  -in  any  corporeal  con- 
verfion.  Brown. 

ALIME'NTARINESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  ali¬ 
mentary,  or  of  affording  nourifhment. 

ALIME'NTARY,  adj.  That  which  belongs  or  relates 
to  aliment.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  aliment,  or  the 
power  of  nourilhing. — I  do  not  think  that  water  fupplies 
animals,  or  even  plants,  with  nourifhment,  but  fefves  for 
a  vehicle  to  the  alimentary  particles,  t.o  convey  and  diftri- 
bute  them  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body.  Ray. — Of 
alimentary  roots,  fome  are  pulpy  and  very  nutritious  ; 
as,  turnips  and  carrots.  Thefe  have  a  fattening  quality. 
Arbuthnot. 

Alimenta'rii  Pueri,  &c.  were  certain  children  main¬ 
tained  and  educated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors, 
in  a  fort  of  public  places  not  unlike  our  hofpitals. — Tra¬ 
jan  was  the  firft  that  brought  up  any  of  thefe  alimentary 
boys.  He  was  imitated  by  Adrian.  Antonius  Pius  did 
the  fame  for  a  number  of  maids,  at  the  folicitation  of 
Fauftina  ;  and  hence,  in  fome  medals  of  that  emprefs,  we 
read  pvellae  favstinianae. — Alexander  Severus  did 
the  like  at  the  requeft  of  Mammasa  j  and  the  maids  thus 
educated  were  called  Mammxanx. 

Alimen'tary  Duct  or  Canal,  is  a  name  given  by 
Dr.  Tyfon,  and  fome  others,  to  that  part  of  the  body 
through  which  the  food  paffes  from  its  reception  into  the 
mouth  to  its  exit  at  the  anus  ;  including  the  gula,  ftomach, 
and  inteftines.  See  Anatomy. 

This  duel  has  been  faid  to  be  the  true  charafteriftic  of 
an  animal,  or  (in  the  jargon  of  the  fchools)  in  proprium 
quarto  modo:  there  being  no  animal  without  it,  and  what¬ 
ever  has  it  being  properly  enough  ranged  under  the  clafs 
of  animals.  Plants  receive  their  nourifhment  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  fibres  of  their  roots,  but  have  no  common  recep¬ 
tacle  for  digefting  the  food  received,  or  for  carrying  off 
the  recrements.  But  in  all,  even  the  lowed  degree  of 
animal  life,  we  may  obferve  a  ftomach  and  inteftines,  even 
where  we  cannot  perceive  the  leaft  formation  of  any  or¬ 
gan  of  the  fenfes,  unlefs  that  common  one  of  feeling,  as  in 
oyfters.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  269,  p.  776,  et  feq. 

Dr.  Wallis  brings  an  argument  from  the  ftru&ure  of 
the  alimentary  tube  in  man,  to  prove  that  he  is  not  natu¬ 
rally  carnivorous  ;  to  which  Dr.  Tyfon  makes  fome  ob¬ 
jections.  V.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  269,  p.  777. 

Alimentary  Law,  [/rir  alimentaria,  Lat.]: was  an  old 
law  among  the  Romans,  whereby  children  were  obliged 
to  find  fuftenance  for  their  parents. 

ALIMENT A'TION,  /.  The  power  of  affording  ali¬ 
ment  ;  the  quality  of  nourilhing.  The  ftate  of  being  nou- 
rifhed  by  a  (Emulation  of  matter  received. — Plants  do  nou- 
rifh: ;  inanimate  bodies  do  not:  they  have  an  accretion, 
but  no  alimentation.  Bacon. 

ALIMO'NIOUS,  adj.  That  which;  nourifhes :  a  word 
very  little  in  ufe. — The  plethora  renders. us  lean,  by  fup- 
preffing  our  fpirits,  whereby  they  are  incapacitated  of  di¬ 
gefting  the  alimonious  humours  into  flefh.  Harvey. 

A'LIMONY,  f.  [alimonia ,  Lat. }  in  law,  is  that  main- 
tainance,  which,  after  a  divorce  of  hufband  and  wife, 
a  menfaet  tkora,  the  ecclefiaftical  judge  allows  to  the  wo¬ 
man  out  of  her-  hufband’s  eftate.  But  in  cafe  of  elope¬ 
ment,  and  living  with  an  adulterer,  the  law  allows  her  no 
alimony ;  for,  as  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  her  dower 
after  his  death,  it  is  alfo  a  fufficient  reafon  why  (he  fhould 
not  be  a  partaker  of  his  eftate  when  living.  ■$ Black.  94. 

A'LINGRAFIS,  or  A'ling.sa«s,  an  inland  town  of 
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Weft  Gothland,  in  Sweden,  where  are  fi!k,  Woollen,  tobac¬ 
co,  and  pipe,  manufactories.  Lat.50.  20.  N.  Ion.  13.  20.  E. 

-  A'LIPEDE,  [a/ipes ,  Lat.  of  ales,  a  bird,  and  pes,  a 
foot.]  Nimble,  fiwift  of  foot. 

ALIPILA'RIUS,  or  Alipj'lus,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  fervant  belonging  to  the  baths,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was, 
by  means  of  waxen  plafters-,  and  an  inftrument  called  vol- 
fella ,  to  take  off  the  hairs  from  the  arm-pits,  arms,  legs,, 
dec.  this  being  deemed  a  point  of  cleanlinefs. 

AI.l'PTERY,  J.  \_ahpieriumi,  Lat.  of  Gr.] 

A  place  belonging  to,  or  an  apartment  in,  baths,  where 
perfons  were  anointed. 

A'LIQJJANT,  adj.  [aliquantus,  Lat.]  Aliquant  Part,  is 
that  part  which  Will  not  exaClly  meafure  or  divide  the 
whole,  without  leaving  fome  remainder.  •  Or  the  aliquant 
part  is  fuch,  as,  being  taken  or  repeated  anyjmmber  off 
times,  does  not  make  up  the  whole  exactly,  but  is  either 
greater  orlefs  than  it.  Thus  4  is  an  aliquant  part  of  io;. 
for  4  twice  taken  makes  8,  which  is  lels  than  10;  an<i 
three  times  taken  makes  12,  which  is  greater  than  10. 

A'LIQUOT,  adj.  [ aliquot ,  Lat.]  Aliquot  Part,  is  fuch 
a  part  of  any  whole,  as  will  exactly  meafure  it  without 
any  remainder.  Or  the  aliquot  part  is  fuch,  as  being  taken 
or  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times,  exaCtly  makes  up,, 
or  is  equal  to,  the  whole.  So  1  is  an  aliquot  part  of  6,  or 
of  any  other  whole  number  ;  2  is  alfo  an  aliquot  part  of  6r 
being  contained  juft  3  times  in  6  ;  and  3  is  alfo  an  aliquot 
part  of  6,  being  contained  juft  2  times  :  fo  that  all  the 
aliquot  parts  of  6  are  r,  2,  3.  All  the  aliquot  parts  of  any 
number  may  be  thus  found  : — Divide  the  given  number 
by  its  leaft  divifor  ;  then  divide  the  quotient^  alfo  by  its. 
lead  divifor;  and  fo  on,  always  dividing  the  laft  quotient 
by  its  leaft  divifor,  till  the  quotient  1  is  obtained ;  andi 
all  the  divifors,  thus  taken,  are- the  prime  aliquot  parts- 
of  the  given  number.  Then  multiply  continually  thefe 
prime  divifors,  viz.  every  two  of  them,  every  three  o£ 
them,  every  four  of  them,  &c.  and  the  products  will  be 
the  other  or  compound  aliquot  parts  of  the  given-  number*. 
So  if  the  aliquot  parts  of  60  be  required  ;  firft  divide  it  by 

2,  and  the  quotient  is  30 :  then  3.0  divided  by  a-  alfo,.  gives 
15,  and  15  divided  by  3  gives  3,  and  5  divided  by  5  gives 
1  :  fo  that  all  the  prime  divifors  or  aliquot  parts  are  1-,  2,  2r 

3,  5.  Then  the  compound  ones,  by  multiplying  every 
two,  are  4,  6,  10,  r 5  ;  and  every  three,.  10,  20,  30.  So< 
that  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  given  number  Go,  are  1,  zr 
3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  12,  15,  20,  30. — In  like  manner  it  will  be 
found  that  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  3^0  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  65, 
8,  9,  10,  12,  15,  18,  20,  24,  30,  36,  40,  45,  60,  72,  1,80. 

ALISA'NUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Rh-exia. 

A'LISH,  adj.  [from  ale.j  Refembling  ale  ;  having  qua¬ 
lities  of  ale. —  Stirring  it  and  beating  down  the  yeaft,  gives- 
it  the  fweet  alijk  tafte.  Mortimer. 

ALT'SMA,yi  [a*?,  Gr.  the  fea.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  hexandria  polygynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of tfipetaloideae.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:: 
perianthium  three-leaved;  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  perma¬ 
nent.  Corolla-:  three-petalled ;  petals  roundifb;  large,  flat, 
very  fpreading.  Stamina:  filaments  awl-fhapedi,  fhorter 
than  the  cOrolla ;  antherae  round ifh.  Piftil linn  :: germs  more 
th-anfive:  ftylesfimple ftigmasobtufe.  Periearpium  :  com- 
prefled  capfules.  Seeds:  folitary,  final).- — EJjhntial Charac¬ 
ter.  Calyx,  three-leaved  ;  petals,  three;,  feeds,  feveral. 

Species.  5.  Alifma  plantago,  or  great  water  plantain  ; 
leaves  ovate,  acute  ;  capfules  obtufely  triangular.  Great 
water  plantain  is  eafily  known  by  its  fmooth  entire  leaves 
on  very  long  petioles;  and  by  its  purplifh  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  kind  of  umbel,  at  the  end  of  a  long  fcape.  Root 
roundifh  and  white.  Height  from  two  to  three  feet.  Stems- 
and  branches  with  three  blunt  corners-  Petioles  longer 
than  the  leaves,  broader  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  with  feven 
or  eight  ribs,  two  of  them  near  each  edge.  The- flowers 
are  fully  expanded  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  growsr 
in  watery  places,  on  the  banks  of  pools,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi,  There  ia  a-  variety  off 
this  with  narrower  leaves. 
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i.  Alifma  flava  ;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  peduncles  um¬ 
bellate,  capfules  gkjbofe.  It  grows  in  Jamaica,  Barba- 
does,  and  feveral  .other  places  in  the  warm  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  ftagnant, waters  and  fw-ampy  places  ;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  preferve  this  plant  .in?.  England,  tince  it  will 
not  live  in  tlie  ,op^n  air,  and  requires  a  bog'  to  make  it 
thrive  ;  but,  as  it  haf  no  great  beauty,  or  life,  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  cultivating  in  this  country. 

3.  Alifma  damafotftum,  or  ftar-headed  water  plantain  : 
leaves  cordate-oblong,  flowers  fix-pdintalled,  capfules 
awl-ffiaped.  It  is  a  native  of  France,  England,  and  Si¬ 
beria  ;  and  is  found  in  handing  waters,  which  are  not  very 
deep  ;  but  is  by  no  means  to  common  as  the  firft  fort.  It 
it  is  wanted  as  a  medicine,  it  mull  be  gathered  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  place  of  growth,  fince  it  is  never  cultivated  in  gardens, 

4.  Alifma  cordifolia :  leaves  heart-ffiaped,  obtufe,  flow¬ 
ers  twelve-framencd,  capfules  hook-pointed.  This  fpecies 
is  the  conneCling  link  between  this  genus  and  that  of  Sa- 
gittaria.  It  is  found  both  in  South  and  North  America. 

5.  Alifma  natans,  or  creeping  water  plantain  :  leaves 
ovate,  obtufe  ;  peduncles  folitary.  The  leaves  which 
fwim  on  the  furface  are  ovate,  but.  thofe  which  are  under 
water  are  linear:  this  is  this  the  cafe  with  many  aquatic 
plants,  the  motion  of  the  water  lengthening  the  leaves. 
It  is  found  in  ditches  in  France,  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
Siberia  ;  alfo  in  a  lake  or  two  in  Wales  ;  it  flowers  in  July 
and  A u gulf. 

6.  Alifma  ranunculoides,  or  finall  water  plantain  :  leaves 
lineal  -lanceolate,  capfules  globole  and  fquarrofe.  In  a  fitu- 
ation  where  the  water  is  nearly  dried  up,  this  plant  is  from 
two  to  fix  inches  high,  the  Items  and  proliferous- umbels 
hardly  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  fome  of  the  flow  ering 
branches  procumbent;  but  on  the  edge  of  old  turf-pits, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  it  grow's  with  an  upright 
naked  Hem,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  bearing  umbels  of 
numerous  rays,  and  thefe  again  others.  The  root-leaves, 
in  this  Hate,  are  on  very  long  foot-ftalks,  linear-lanceolate, 
not  greatly  exceeding  the  foot-Halk  in  breadth,  and  are 
extremely  like  the  paddles  of  the  canoes  of  fome  of  the 
South  Sea  iflands.  The  corolla  is  bluilh  white,  and  opens 
about  noon.  It  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  Holland,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  England,  in  marlhes  and  moors  :  as 
on  Gigglelw ick-tarn,  Yorklhire  ;  between  Burton  and 
Derby  ;  Bungay,  Suffolk-;  and  Ellingham-fen,  Norfolk. 

7.  Alifma  fubulatu :  leaves  avyl-lhaped.  This  is  a  Vir¬ 
ginian  plant. 

8.  Alifma  parnaflifolia :  leaves  heart-ffiaped,  acute; 
petioles  jointed.  A  native  of  Italy;  found  in  the  marffies 
under  the  Apennines. 

9.  Alifma  repens :  Hems  creeping,  leaves  lanceolate 
petioled  acute.  A  native  of  Spain,  on  the  fandy  banks  of 
the  river  Manzanares  ;  flowering  in  Auguft.  It  feems  to 
be  the  fame  (though  much  fmaller)  with  the  alifma  which 
Abbe  Poiret  found  on  the  northern  coafl  of  Africa,  and 
which  is  deferibed  by  Lamark. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  It  anyone  be  defirous  of  cul¬ 
tivating  tile  European  fpecies,  he  limit  have  a  piece  of 
w  ater  on  purpofe,  or  keep’ them  in  pots  or  tubs  perpetu¬ 
ally  hnmerfed  in  water,  unlefs  he  has  frames  of  wood 
with  partitions  filled  with  earth,  which  he  can  water  large¬ 
ly  at  his  pleafure. 

Ai,is'MA,yt  in  botany.  See  Arnica,  Primula,  and 
Senecio. 

ALISON'TlA,  or  Ai.isun'tia,  a  river  of  Belgic 
Gaul/  now  called  Alftzg,  which  riling  on  the  borders  of 
Lorraine,  and  running  through  the  duchy,  waters  the.city 
of  Luxemburg,  and,  fuelled  by  other  rivulets,  falls  into 
the  Sur. 

A'LITES;  f.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  delignation  given 
to  fuch  birds  as  afforded  matter  of  auguries  by  their  flight. 

A'LITURE./i  [ alitura ,  Lat.J  Nourilhment,  or  the  re¬ 
paration  of  the  body  by  the  addition  of  new  nutritious  juices. 

A  LITU'RGESY,  f  [ aliturgefia ,  I, at,  of  a.^urveyvicnce^ 
Gr.J  A  franchifernent,  or  exemption  from  any  public  of¬ 
fice  or  charge. 
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ALI'VE,  adj.  [of  a  and  lyf.  Sax.  life.]  In  the  Hate 
of  life  ;  not  dead.  In  a  figurative  fenfe,  unextinguilhed  ; 
undellroyed  ;  active  ;  in  full  force.  Cheerful ;  fprightly  ; 
full  of  alacrity.  In  a  popular  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  only  to  add 
an  emphafis,  like  the  French  du  monde\  as,  the  hcjl  man 
alive  ;  t hat  is,  the  brjl,  w  ith  an  emphafis.  This  fenfe  has 
been  long  in  ufe,  and  was  once  admitted  into  ferious  wri¬ 
tings,  but  is  now  merely  ludicrous. — The  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  who  was  the  proudefl  man  alive,  could  not  look 
upon  the  deftruffion  of  monarchy  with  any  pleafure.  Cla¬ 
rendon. — John  was  quick  and  underflood  bufinefs,  but  no 
man  alive  was  more  carelefs  in  looking  into  his  accounts. 
Arbuthnot . 

AL'KAHEST,  f.  in  clicmillry,  the  univerfal  men- 
fhuuni,.  or  dilfolvent.  A  name  firft  ufed  by  Paracelfius, 
and  derived  from  the  -.German  words  al  and  gccjl,  i.  e.  all 
fpirit.-  Van  He’lmont  borrowed  the  word,  and  applied  it 
to  his!  invention,  w  hich  he  called  the  univerfal  dilfolvent. 
As  It  is  difficult  to  fay'whether  tlie  falfity  or  folly  of  what 
is  handed  down  to  us  witli  re lp e iff  to  this  article  be  the 
greateft,  the  curious  are  referred  to  the  writers  them- 
felves,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  what  is  faid  concern¬ 
ing  it.  See  Paracelfus  de  Viribus  Membranortim,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  vi.  Eph.  Germ.  D.  xi.  aim.  8.  app.  3.  Hclmont  Com- 
-plexiorum  atque  Miftonium  elementalium  figmentum; 
feff.  27 — 29.  Helmont  Poteft.  Medic,  feff.  3 — 24.  Hel- 
mont  Arbor  Vitae.  Boerliaave’s  Chemiftry.  Alcaheft  is 
alio  a  name  of  the  liquor  of  flints. 

ALKALFPSCENT,  adj.  [from  alkali.  ]  That  which 
has  a  tendency  to  the  properties  of  an  alkali. — All  animal 
diet  is  alktilefcent  or  anti-acid.  Arbuthnot. 

AL'K  ALI,./!  [of  al  and  kali,  i.  e.  of  ox  from  kali. 2  Al  • 
kaline  fait  is  called  a/afi,  alafor,  alafort ,  alkahef  glauberi; 
according  to  fome  calcadis.  Alkali,  becaufe  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  kind  of  fait  is  obtained  from  a  plant  called  by 
the  Egyptians  kali,  by  us  glafs-wort.  The  name  alkali 
hath  been  given  to  the  fixed  halt  of  all  plants  ;  and  that 
becaufe  an  effervefcence  arifes  upon  mixing  an  acid  liquor 
with  the  fait;  all  volatile  or  fixed  falts,  and  all  terreftrious 
matters  which  ferment  with  acids,  have  come  to  be  called 
alkalies. 

Alkaline  falts  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  fixed  arid 
volatile  ;  and  the  former  into  two  fpecies,  vegetable,  and 
mineral,  or  foffil.  All  of  thefe  pofi’efs  fome  properties  in 
common,  and  fome  peculiar  to  each.  Thofe  which  they 
have  in  common  are,  1 .  An  acrid  and  pungent  tafte,  which, 
when  the  falts  are  very  pure  and  ftrong,  degenerates  into 
abfolute  caufticity,  and  would  entirely  deftroy  the  organ 
of  fenfation  if  long  applied  to  it.  2.  A  tendency  to  dif- 
folve  animal  fubftances,  and  reduce  them  to  a  gelatinous 
fubftance.  3.  An  attraction  for  acids,  witli  a  power  of 
feparating  earths  and  metals  from  them.  4.  They  change 
the  blue  vegetable  juices  to  greeny  the  green  to  yellow  ; 
the  yellow  to  orange  ;  the  orange  to  red ;  and  the  red  to 
purple.  5.  They  unite  with  oils  ;  and  deftroy  or  caufe  to 
fadealmolt  all  kinds  of  colours  that  can  be  put  upon  cloth, 
whence  their  ufe  in  bleaching,  See. 

The  properties  common  to  both  kinds  of  fixed  alkalies 
are,  1.  They  refill  the  affion  of  fire  to  a  great  degree,  lb 
that  they  can  ealily  be  reduced  to  a  folid  form  by  evapo¬ 
rating  any  liquid  in  which  they  happen  to  be  dmblved. 
2.  By  an  intenfe  fire,  they  flow  into  a  liquid  w  hich  con¬ 
cretes  into  a  folid  mafs  when  cold.  3.  If  mixed  in  cer¬ 
tain  proportions  with  vitrifiable  earths,  they  melt,  in  a 
heat  ftill  more  intenfe,  intoglafs.  .5.  Mixed  with  ammo- 
niacal  falts,  with  animal  fubftances,  on  with  foot,  they  ex¬ 
tricate  a  volatile  alkali. 

The  volatile  alkali  differs  from  the  other  two  in  being 
unable  to  refill  the  fire,  and  being  entirely  refolvable  into 
an  invifible  and  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  called  alkaline  an. 
In  confequence  of  its  volatility,' it  always  afleffs  the  olfac¬ 
tory  nerves,-  and  its  fmell  is  the  general  criterion  by  which 
its  ftrength  may  be  judged  of.  Its  attraffion  for  acids, 
power  of  changing  colours,  See.  are  alfo  confiderably 
weaker  than  thole  of  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Effervefcence 
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Jiffervefcence  with  acids  is  not,  as  was  formerly  hip¬ 
po  fed,  a  diftin'guifhing:  property  ot  alkalies;  for  this  ef- 
fe£t  is  merely  owing  to  the  fixed  air,  to  which  they  are 
united,  during  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  originally 
lornjed.  The  quantity  of  this  air,  however,  is  never  fo 
great  as  to  faturate  them  entirely  ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
alkaline  properties  are  always  very  perceptible,  and  they 
are  commonly  laid  to  be  in  a  mild  (late.  But  the  truth 
is/  they  are  then  in  a  kind  of  intermediate  (late,  between 
what  may  be  called  perfectly  mild  and  perfeflly  cauftic-. 
In  their  perfectly  mild  (late,'  they  are  united  with  fu'ch  a 
large  quantity  of  fixed  air  as  entirely  overpowers  their  al¬ 
kaline  properties  ;  and  therefore  they  are  no  more  intitled 
to  the  name  of  alkalies  in  this  (late,  than  when  combined 
■with  the  marine,  nitrous,  or  any  other,  acid ;  in  which  cafe 
the  compounds  are  called  neutral  falls.  But  it  is  a  much 
more  laborious  and  tedious  procefs  to  faturate  an  alkali 
completely  with  fixed  air  than  with  any  other  acid;  nor 
dbes  it  very  eafily  retain  the  ad  rial  acid  after  it  has  once  been 
combined  with  it.  Hence  the  cauftic  tafte  and  properties 
of  the  alkali  almoft  always. predominate,  and  the  fait  con¬ 
tains  a  portion  of  pure  and  cauftic  alkali,  to  which  alone 
its  virtues  are  to  be  aferibed. 

Vegetable  alkali,  when  pure,  and. containing  about  one- 
halt  its  weight  of  fixed  air,  is  of  a  white  colour  when  dry, 
and  very  cauftic  to  the  tafte.  It  runs  per  deliquium  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  ;  and  is  ufually  incapable  of  being  cryftal- 
lize'd,  though  it  acquires  this  property  after  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  rectification  of  ardent  fpirit.  After  this  al- 
kali  has  been  once  united  with  marine  acid,  it  appears  to 
have  undergone  fonte  change;  for  the  fait  then  produced, 
by  combining  it  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  refembles  Glau¬ 
bers  fait  almoft  as  much  as  it  does  vitriolated  tartar. 

The  foflil-  alkali  differs  from  the  vegetable  in  having  a 
fraaller  attraction  for  acids,  in  being  more  eafily  fufible 
,by  itfelf,  and  forming  a  more  foluble  compound  with  the 
Vitriolic  acid.  It  is  alfo  eafily  cryftallizable,  even  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  more  fixed  air  than  it  naturally  con¬ 
tains  :  and  experience  has  determined  it  to  be  more  proper 
for  glafs -or  foap  manufactures  than  the  vegetable  alkali ; 
for  which  reafon  the  demand  for  it  is  very  confiderable. 

■  The' foil’ll  alkali  was  anciently  called  natron  or  nitre,  and 
Is  fpoken  of  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus  as  an  ingredient  in 
glafs,  &c.  The  knowledge  of  this  fait  was  loft  in  the  ge- 
n’eral  obfeuration  of  feienee  which  took  place' on  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  do  we  find  it  mentioned 
till  the  time  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle;  and  even  finee 
that  time,  though  M.  du  Hamel  gave  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  it  in  a  memoir  for  the  year  1736,  little  farther 
notice  was  taken  of  it  till  very  lately,  when  the  College 
of  Phyficians  of  London  reftored  it  to  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
calling  the  vegetable  alkali,  kali ;  the  folfil  or  mineral, 
natron  ;  and  the  volatile,  ammonia.  •  • 

We  are  now  certainly  informed  that  the  foffil  alkali  is 
found  native  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  which  never  is 
the  cafe  with  the  vegetable -alkali.  The  places  -where  it 
abounds  mod  are,  Egypt,  the  country  of  Tripoli  in-  Bar- 
bary,  the  peak  of  Tenerifte,  in  one  of  the  Canary  iflands, 
Hungary,  feveral  of  the  provinces  of  Ruftia',  fome  parts 
■of  Afia,  particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna,  &c. 
though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  of  the  weft- 
ern  countries  of  Europe,  excepting  ini  the  neighbourhood 
ofvolcanoes;  or  in  mineral  waters  ;  -and  in  thefe  lalt  only 
in  a  very  fmall  quantity. 

The  demand  in  this  country  for  foffil  alkali1,  which  is 
the  natural  bafts  of  fea-falt,  is  fitpplied  from  the  allies  of 
kali,  and  other  fea-plants,  from  which  it  is  feparated  in 
•the  fame  manner  as  the  vegetable  alkali  from  the  allies  of 
■other  plants.  The  pureft  kind  of  allies  containing  this  fait 
is  rraWe&fcda  or  barilla,  and  is  imported  chiefly1  from  fo¬ 
reign  countries ;  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  fea-weed 
growing  on  our  own  coalls,-  is  known  by  the  name  of  help, 
but  is  exeeffively  impure;  a  method/  however,  has  been 
lately  difeovered,  by  Mr.  Georg’e  Hodfon,  of  Chefter,  by 
which  the  foffil  alkali -is  feparated  from  the  Jpuriatic-'acid 
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as  it  exifts  in  common  fait,  and  as  it  exifts  in  kelp,  for 
which  lie  obtained  a  patent  in  1793.  His  method  is  ad 
follows.-  Toextratl  the  alkali  from  common  (alt,  proceed 
thus  :  with  a. ton  of  fait  mix  to  the  amount  of  fixteen  buffi- 
els  of  charcoal,  or  rather  fmall-coal ;  and,  in  this  (late, 
throw  it  into  a  furnace  for  thepnrpofe  of  fufton.  It  muff 
be  well  ftirred,  in  order  to  effect;  a  proper  union  of  the 
materials,  and  to  expofe,  by  bringing. all  the  parts  fuccei- 
(ively  to  the  furfaee,  the  wliole  mafs  to  the  aCtion  of  the 
reverberating  flame.  After  the  fufion  is  completed,  it  is 
to  remain  one  hour  in  the  furnace,  and  then  to  be  drawn 
out.  The  fubftance  thus  drawn  is  the  afti,  in  its  ini  pure 
date;  to  refine  it,  nothing  farther  is  requilite  than  to  form 
a  lixivium,  and  evaporate  it  to  drynefs. 

Modern  chemiftry  has  difeovered  many  acids,  and  has 
fucc.-eded  in  decompoling  them  into  fimpler  fubffances, 
ancl  recotnpofing  them.  But  the  alkalies  ffill  remain  in 
number  only  three  ;  and  nothing  has  yet  been  effected  to 
(hew  an  unequivocal  decompofitionof  the  twofixed  alkalies. 

To  extraCt  the  alkali  from  the  common  fait  as  it  reticles 
in  kelp,  a  ton  of  kelp  muff  be  broken  into  fmall  lumps, 
and  mixed  with  ten  buftiels  of  charcoal,  or  fmall-coal,  in- 
ffead  of  fixteen.  In  every  other  refpeCt  the  procefs  cor- 
refponds  \Vith  the  above  defeription.  The  rationale  is  as 
as  follows  :  The  phlogiflon  contained  in  tiie  fmall-coal,  or 
charcoal,  being  liberated  by  the  fire,  exerts  its  agency  on 
the  common  fait,  and  effects  a  decompolition  in  it.  The 
acid  of  . the  fait,  being  feparated  from  its  alkaline  bafis,  is- 
diffipated,  and  the  alkali,  left  in  conjunction  with  the  reii- 
duumof  the  charcoal,  or  fmall-coal,  forms  the  affies. 

A  patent  hath  alfo  been  granted  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bour- 
boulon  de  Boneuil,  of  Liverpool,  for  an  invention  of  an 
apparatus  on  a  new  conftruCtion,  for  the  purpofe  of  .ma¬ 
king  foffil  alkali ;  by  which. that  very  ufefui  and  important 
article  is  obtained  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  extracted  from 
the  beft  barilla,-  We  (hall  give  the  particulars  in  the  inT 
ventor’s  own  words.  •“  Previous  to  fpecifying  my  appara¬ 
tus,  I  muff:  obferve  that,  to  extraCt  foffil  alkali  from  ma¬ 
rine  fait,  two  thingsare  .wanted:  firff,  the  .materials  con- 
taining  the  necelfary  principles;  feeoudly,  a  proper  appa¬ 
ratus  -for  working  them  luccefltvely.  As  for  materials,  1 
ufe  charcoal  and  iron,  mixed  and  melted  ,  with  Glauber’s 
fait,  into  which  marine  fait  is  at  firff  to  be  concerted,  and 
of  courfe  I  claim  no  grant  on  >  that  head.  But  I  work 
thofe  materials  in  a  manner  hithertounpraftifed,  and  ^ith 
an. apparatus  entirely  new. 

“  By  this  improved  apparatus,  inffead  of  keeping  the 
mixture- of  the  materials  in  an  open  reverberatory  furnace, 
expofed  to  the  violencemf  the  fire,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
air,  I  keep  rhem  in  pots  or  crucibles  made  of  iron,  (land¬ 
ing  upon  a  mere  flat. furnace,  1’uch  as  are  commonly  ufed 
for  diftillati.on,  where  their,  necks  are  raffed  a  little  above 
the  furfaee  of  the  furnace,  ;and  their  mouths  clofely  (hut 
with  lids.  The  empty  places  between  each  crucible  are 
Unit  on  the  furfaee  of  the  filial  ace  with  breaks,  to  prevent 
the  fire  from  catching  the  materials,  as  the  lids  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  prevent  them  from  the  cantaCL  of  sthe  exterior  air/ 
from  thefe.  two  improvements  it  liappens,  that  the  fulpluir 
formed  at  firff,  by  the  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  acid  lying 
in  the  Glaube-r’sfalt  with  the  principle  lying  in  the  charcoal, 
meeting  with  iron  on  every  fide,  leaves  the  alkali  and  turns 
to  iron  ;  by  which  itfis  thus  fo  ftrongly  kept,  that  a-mar,- 
ttal*  pyrite  is  inftantly  produced,  and  the  foffil  alkali  rer 
■  mains  free,  and  (lands  by  itfelf  arnidft  the  pyrite.  B,y 
former  methods,  the  materials  being  worked  in  open  re¬ 
verberatory  furnaces,  and  being’ -fo  expofed  both  to  the 
violence  of  the  fire  and  the  courfe  of  air,  it  happens,  thqt 
the  fire,  acting  immediately  and  on  eyery  fide  upon  tire 
materials,  burns  the  fulpluir  as  foon  as  it  is  engendered, 
and  confequently  before  it  lias  turned  to  iron;  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  that  becomes  again  free  returns  to  the  alkali,  and 
re-produces  Glauber’s  fait.  To  extract  the  foflil  alkali 
from  the 'martial  pyrite,  by  my  method,  the  matter  js 
-poured  from  the  iron  crucibles  into  iron  pans,  and  after¬ 
wards  lpreadton  -the  ground,  -  where  it  is.  left  till  the, mar r 
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tial  earth  into  which  it  turns  becomes  efflorefccnt ;  then 
the  earth  is  elixiviated  feveral  times,  and  the  water,  hav¬ 
ing  thus  imbibed  the  alkali,  is  boiled,  evaporated,  and 
poured  into  proper  pans,  wherein  the  alkali  goes  out  and 
chryftallizes,  and  becomes  equal  to  the  bed  barilla.” 

The  alkalies  may  be  rendered  cauftic  by  the  addition  of 
'quick-lime.  In  this  (late  they  deftroy  the  parts  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  animal  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  fire  ;  whence  they  are 
called  potential  cauteries,  as  the  former  is  called  th cattual 
cautery.  The  kali  purum,  formerly  lapis  ivfernalis,  of  the 
fhops,  is  of  this  kind.  The  alkalies  attract  moifture  from 
the  air  when  in  their  cauftic  ftate,  though  neither  the  folTil 
alkali  nor  its  combinations  do  fo  in  any  other  cafe.  It  is 
only  in  their  cauftic  ftate  alfo  that  they  unite  with  oils*  or 
diftblve  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  which  laft  they  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  purify. 

Volatile  alkali,  when  procured  immediately  by  the  dif- 
tillation  of  any  fubftance  capable  of  yielding  it,  is  obtain¬ 
ed  in  a  ftate  fimilar  to  that  in  which  the  alkalies  are  ufually 
met  with,  viz.  half  mild  and  half  cauftic.  By  expoftng 
the  liquid  alkali  to  a  great  quantity  of  fixed  air,  we  may  at 
laft  have  it  perfectly  mild  and  neutralifed;  in  which  ftate 
it  appears  as  a  white  fait  extremely  volatile,  though  lefs 
fo  than  the  pure  cauftic  alkali.  It  dilfolves  very  readily  in 
water;  but  unlefs  Come  cauftic  fpirit,  or  fome  lime  or  fixed 
alkali,  be  added,  in  order  to  abftradt  part  of  the  fixed  air, 
it  will  fcarcely  exhibit  the  charaf'teriftic  of  volatile  alkali, 
viz.  a  pungent  and  urinous  fmell.  The  addition  of  fixed 
■air,  however,  makes  very  little  difference  with  regard  to 
the  chemical  combinations  of  this  fait ;  for,  as  fixed  air  has 
a  very  (lender  power  of  -acidity,  it  is  expelled  by  every 
other  acid  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  the  fame  combinations 
formed  as  though  it  had  not  been  prefent.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that,  when  a  mild  alkali  is  added  to  an  acid,  a 
ftrong  effervefcence  is  produced  by  theefcape  of  the  fixed 
air,  while,  with  the  cauftic  alkali,  the  mixture  is  made 
without  any  ebullition. 

Befides  their  attraflion  for  acids,  the  alkalies  have  alfo 
an  attraction  for  oils,  fulphur,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
inoift  way,  when  the  falts  are  deprived  of  their  fixed  air ; 
and  in  this,  as  well  as  the  dry  way,  with  feveral  metals, 
and  vitrifiable  earths  and  (tones,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  With  oil  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  forms  a  foap, 
though  lefs  perfeCt  than  that  made  with  the  cauftic  mineral 
alkali.  When  combined  with  fixed  air,  they  fcarcely  unite 
with  oils.  Boiled  with  fulphur,  or  melted  with  it  in  their 
dry  ftate,  they  unite  into  a  very  fetid  compound  called 
hepar Julpliuris,  which  is  foluble  in  water,  but  totally  and 
very  quickly  decompofed  by  the  contaCt  of  air.  Vegeta¬ 
ble  alkali  unites  with  iron,  tin,  and  zinc ;  corrodes  copper, 
and  runs  with  it  into  a  liquor  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and 
joins  with  lead  in  fufion.  It  does  not  aft  upon  gold  in  its 
metallic  ftate;  but,  if  a  fufficient  quantity  be  added  to  a 
folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  the  calx  of  the  metal  will 
be  firft  precipitated  and  afterwards  diftolved. 

Vegetable  alkali  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  powders 
called  Jluxcs,  ufed  for  the  fufion  of  metalline  ores.  It  pro¬ 
motes  the  fufion  of  earths,  and  forms  glafs  with  the  cryf- 
talline  kind.  It  is  foluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  diftilled 
water  ;  and,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  it  foon  attracts  moif¬ 
ture  from  it,  and  flows  into  a  liquid.  In  its  cauftic  ftate  it 
dilfolves  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  forms  with  it  a  red  tinCture 
called  Fan  Helmont’s  linElure  of  fait  of  tartar,  formerly  ufed 
both  as  an  internal  and  external  remedy,  but  now  fallen 
into  difrepute. 

Foflil  alkali  in  its  cauftic  ftate  unites  with  oil  into  an 
harder  foap  than  that  made  with  vegetable  alkali.  With 
fulphur  it  forms  an  hepar  fulphuris  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vegetable  alkali,  and  yields  a  tinClure  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  difiolves  part  of  the  fait  whilft  hot,  but  lets 
it  (all  again  in  a  cryftalline  form  when  cold.  Gold,  filver, 
or  quicklilver,  are  not  affeCted  by  a  folution  of  this  fait; 
hut  copper  and  tin  are  ditfolved  by  it  in  the  open  air.  It 
stfefts  tin,  l¥ad,  regulusof  antimony,  and  cobalt,  (lightly-; 
bat  afts  powerfully  upon  zinc,  and  forms  a  kermes  mine- 
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ral  with  crude  antimony.  Copper,  iron,  bifmuth,  zinc, 
antimony,  and  regulus  of  cobalt,  fufed  with  two  parts  of 
foflil  alkali,  are  almoft  entirely  diftolved  in  a  very  ftrong 
heat ;  but  tin,  lead,  and  regulus  of  antimony,  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  only  fuffer  a  partial  folution. 

All  the  alkalies  are  of  conliderable  life  in  medicine, 
though  there  nnift  be  a  confiderable  diverfity  in  their  ope¬ 
rations  on  the  human  body,  as  the  vegetable  alkali  (hews 
itfelf  fo  much  more  acrid  and  powerful  than  the  foflil. 
They  unite  immediately  with  acids,  and  change  them  into 
mild  neutral  falts;  hence,  if  any  of  the  ftrong  mineral 
acids  fall  upon  any  part  of  the  human  body,  and  begin  to 
corrode  and  give  pain,  the  immediate  application  of  the 
lixivium  tartari,  or  of  a  folution  of  any  of  thofe  alkaline 
falts  in  water,  or  of  the  falts  themfelves  in  powder,  will 
deftroy  their  caufticity,  and  prevent  their  doing  further 
mifchie( :  Or  if  any  of  thefe  acids  (hould  drop  on  clothes, 
linen,  or  other  fubftances,  and  alkaline  falts  are  immedi¬ 
ately  applied,  they  will  neutralize  the  acid,  and  prevent 
its  further  corrofion  :  Or  if  a  perfon  fliould,  through  mif- 
take,  fvvallow  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  or  corrofive  fub- 
limate,  or  any  other  corroding  fait,  which  an  alkali  will 
decompofe,  the  taking  into  the  ftomach  folutions  of  the 
alkaline  falts,  or  the  falts  themfelves  in  proper  dofes,  are 
the  moll  likely  means  of  affording  immediate  relief., 

Fixed  alkaline  fait  loofens  the  belly,  and  renders  the 
eftedl  of  purgatives  more  lading,  and  is  peculiarly  ufeful 
againft  that  conftipation  of  the  bowels  w  hich  is  generally 
attendant  on  the  ftudious  and  fedentary.  It  deftroys  aci¬ 
dity  in  the  primae  viae,  converting  them  into  a  mild  ape¬ 
rient  fait,  and  thus  removes  a  caufe  of  many  chronical 
difeafes.  It  refoLves  vifeid  and  glutinous  humours,  by 
which,  and  its  gentle  ftimulus,  obftruftions  are  removed, 
and  wherever  it  pafles  fecretions  are  promoted.  It  loofens 
the  texture  of  calcareous  concretions,  by  ftrongly  attract¬ 
ing  their  air;  and,  made  into  a  ley  with  a  final!  quantity  of 
lime,  this  power  is  increafed.  In  thofe  flatulent  diforders 
which  arife  from  a  deftruCtive  bile  it  alfo  affords  great 
relief. 

As  a  principal  medical  efFeCt  of  alkaline  fait  is  to  atte¬ 
nuate  the  blood  and  humours,  it  is  obvioufly  improper  in 
the  feurvy,  and  all  thofe  diforders  in  which  the  texture 
of  the  blood  is  already  too  much  enfeebled ;  in  particular 
diforders  this  medicine  is  hurtful,  by  increafing  that  col- 
liquation  which  is  always  obferved  to  attend  them.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  reftridftions  on  the  Jews  with  refpeCt  to 
their  diet,  was  in  part  from  the  fpeedy  putrefcence  to 
which  the  prohibited  fubjeCts  tend  ;  animal  food  is  all 
alkalefcent,  but  fome  more  fo  than  others;  all  fifh  foon 
putrify,  but  thofe  without  feales,  and  the  (liell-fifti,  the 
fooneft. 

Both  the  vegetable  and  foflil  alkali  applied  externally 
in  a  cauftic  ftate,  firft  irritate  and  inflame  the  (kin,  and 
afterwards  aft  as  fire  in  mortifying  and  deftroying  it ;  and 
therefore  have  been  much  ufed  by  furgeons  for  opening 
buboes  and  other  abfeefles,  and  for  eating  away  proud  or 
fungous  flefti.  Various  formulae  of  cauftic  alkalies  are 
employed  in  medicine  for  different  purpofes,  for  which 
fee  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Alkali,  or  Sal  Kali, y.  in  botany.  See  Salic or.- 
nia. 

AL'KALINE,  adj.  That  which  has  the  qualities  of  al¬ 
kali. — Any  watery  liquor  will  keep  an  animal  from  ftarv- 
ing  very  long,  by  diluting  the  fluids,  and  confequently 
keeping  them  from  an  alkaline  ftate.  People  have  lived 
twenty-four  days  upon  nothing  but  water.  Arbuthnot. 

To  ALKA'LIZATE,  v.  a.  To  make  bodies  alkaline, 
by  changing  their  nature,  or  by  mixing  alkalies  with  them. 

Alkalizate,  adj.  That  which  has  the  qualities  of  al¬ 
kali;  that  which  Is  Impregnated  with  alkali.— The  colour 
of  violets  in  their  fyrup,  by  acid  liquors,  turns  red,  and, 
by  urinous  and  alkalizate,  turns  green.  Newton. 

ALK  ALIZA'TION,  f,  The  a#  of  alkalizating,  or 
impregnating  bodies  with  alkali. 

ALK^N'DA,  /,  in  botany.  See  Myrtus. 

-  '  :  AL'KANET 
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AL'KANET,/!  in  botany.  See  Anchusa. 
AL'KEKENty I,  f.  in  botany.  See  Atropa  and 
Physalis. 

ALKER'MES,  f.  [of  al,  the  Arabic  particle,  and 
hermcs ,  certain  red  or  fcarlet  infetts.  ]  A  celebrated  reme¬ 
dy,  of  the  confidence  of  a  confection ;  whereof  the  kerrnes 
berries  are  the  bafis.  The  other  ingredients  are  pippin- 
cyder,  rofe-water,  fugar,  ambergreafe,  mufk,  cinnamon, 
aloes-wood,  pearls,  and  leaf-gold  ;  but  the  fweets  are  ufu- 
ally  omitted.  The  confcclio  alkermts  is  chiefly  made  at 
Montpelier;  the  grain  which  gives  it  the  denomination 
being  no  where  found  fo  plentifully  as  there. 

AL-KO'RAN.  See  Alcoran. 

ALKMA'AR.  See  Ai.CMAtB. 

ALL,  adj.  [ cell ,  real,  calk ,  alU,  Sax.  till,  Welfh  ;  al,  Du. 
alU,  Germ.  oA©-,  Gr.]  Being  the  whole  number;  every 
one. — The  great  encouragement  of  all ,  is  the  afiiiranceof 
a  future  reward.  Tillotjon. — Being  the  whole  quantity; 
every  part. — Political  power,  I  take  to  be  a  right  of  ma¬ 
king  laws  with  penalties,  and  of  employing  the  force  of 
the  community  in  the  execution  of  Inch  laws,  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  all  this  only  for  the 
public  good.  Locke.- — The  whole  extent  of  place.  The 
whole  quantity,  applied  to  duration  of  time : 

On  thofe  paftiires  cheerful  fpring 
All  the  year  doth  fit  and  fing; 

And,  rejoicing,  fmiles  to  fee 

Their  green  backs  wear  his  livery.  Crnjhaw. 

All,  adv.  Qjaite;  completely. — Juftice  may  be  furnifh- 
ed  out  ot  fire,  as  far  as  her  fword  goes  ;  and  courage  may 
be  all  over  a  continued  blaze.  Addifon. 

If  e’er  the  mifer  durft  his  farthings  fpare. 

He  thinly  fpreads  them  through  the  public  fquare. 

Where,  all  befide  the  rail,  rang’d  beggars  lie, 

And  from  eacli  other  catch  the  doleful  cry.  Gay. 

Altogether;  wholly;  without  any  other  confideration. — 

1  am  of  the  temper  of  mod  kings,  who  love  to  be  in  debt, 
are  all  for  prefent  money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it  af¬ 
terward.  Drydcn. — Only;  without  adrniflion  of  anything 
elfe  : 

Sure  I  fliall  never  marry  like  my  fifter, 

To  love  my  father  all.  Shakefpcare. 

Although  :  this  fenfe  is  truly  Teutonic,  but  now  obfolete. 
It  is  fometimes  a  word  of  emphafis,  nearly  the  fame  witli 
jujl.  It  was  anciently  in  Englilh  what  it  is  now  in  the  other 
Teutonic  dialects,  a  particle  of  mere  enforcement. 

All,  f.  The  whole;  oppofed  to  part,  or  nothin°\ 
Everything: 

The  youth  fhall  ftudy,  and  no  more  engage 
Their  flatt’ring  wifhes  for  uncertain  age; 

No  more  with  fruitlefs  care,  and  cheated  ftrife, 

Chace  fleeting  pleafure  through  the  maze  of  life; 

Finding  the  wretched  all  they  here  can  have, 

But  prefent  food,  and  but  a  future  grave.  Prior. 

The  phrafe,  and  all,  is  of  the  fame  kind. — A  torch,  fnuff 
and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment,  when  dipped  in  the  vapour. 
Addifon. — All  is  much  ufed  in  compofition  ;  but,  in  mod 
infiances,  it  is  merely  arbitrary ;  as,  all-commanding.  Some¬ 
times  the  words  compounded  with  it  are  fixed  and  clafli- 
eal ;  as,  Almighty.  When  it  is  connected  with  a  partici¬ 
ple,  it  feems  to  be  a  noun ;  as,  all-furrounding  In  other 
cafes  an  adverb;  as,  all-accomplijhed,  or  completely  ac- 
complifhed. 

Proverbs.  In  the  grave  all  are  alike.  Lat.  JEqua  tellus 
pauper  i  regnumque pueris  horat.  And  therefore,  as  vve  are 
all  to  be  reduced  to  the  fame  date  in  fo  fiiort  a  time,  what 
a  folly  it  is  for  us  to  puff  ourfelves  up  with  prrde  and  va¬ 
nity,  on  account  of  any  fuperiority  in  this  world,  either 
ef  body,  mind,  or  edate;  when  we  do  not  know  but  the 
very  next  moment  may,  and  a  very  fliort  time  will,  put  us 
upon  a  level  with  thofe,  who,  for  their  inferiority,  we  ef- 
teem  the  mo.ft  mean  and  defpicable.—What  all  fay.  is  as 
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good  as  fealed ;  that  is,  as  good  as  confirmed,  and  may  be 
reafonably  fuppofed  to  be  true. — yf //can  not  do  all.  Lat.  A 'on 
omnes  pojfumus  omnrs.  H.  Ger.  Gin  jeder  kaunicht  alles.  We 
ought  not  therefore  to  defpife  or  think  meanly  of  thole 
who  may  not  be  mailers  jud  of  the  fame  (kill  and  know¬ 
ledge  we  ourfelves  are,  when  perhaps  they  have  fomev 
qualifications  fuperior  to  our  own,  or  at  lead  that  are  of 
fome  ufc  to  mankind. 

All- bearing,  adj.  That  which  bears  every  thing; 
omniparous: 

Thus  while  he  fpoke  the  fovereign  plant  he  drew, 

Where  on  th’  all-hearing  earth  unmark’d  it  grew.  Pope. 

All-cheering,  adj.  That  which  gives  gaiety  and 
cheerfulnefs  to  all: 

Soon  as  the  all-cheering  fun 
Should,  in  the  farthed  ead,  begin  to  draw 
The  diady  curtains  from  Aurora’s  bed.  Shakcfpearc . 

All-commanding,  adj.  Having  the  fovereignty over 
all. — He  now  Lets  before  them  the  high  and  lliining  idol  of 
glory,  the  all-commanding  image  of  bright  gold.  Raleigh. 

All-composing,  adj.  That  which  quiets  all  men,  or 
every  thing : 

Wrapt  in  embovv’ring  fliades  Ulyffes  lies. 

His  woes  forgot!,  but  Pallas  now  addred, 

To  break  the  bands  of  all-  compofng  reft.  Pope. 

All-conquering,  adj.  That  which  fubdues  every 
tiling : 

Second  of  Satan  fprung,.  all- conquering  death! 

What  think’ft  thou  of  our  empiie  now  >  Milton. 

All-consuming,  adj.  That  which  confumes  every 
thing: 

By  age  unbroke — but  all-can  fuming  care 

Deftroys  perhaps  the  ftrength  that  time  would  fpare.  Pope . 

All-devouring,  adj.  T hat  wli ich eats  up e ve ry  thing : 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy’s  fiercer  rage, 

Deftrnfiive  war,  and  all-devouring  age.  Pope. 

All-fours,  f.  A  low  game  at  cards,  played  by  two  ^ 
fo  named  from  the  four  particulars  by  which  it  is  reckon¬ 
ed,  and  which,  joined  in  the  hand  of  either  of  the  parties, 
are  faid  to  make  all-jours. 

All-good,  /  in  botany.  See  Chenopodium.. 

All  Hail,/  [from  all,  and  hail  for  health  f  AH  health'* 
This  is  therefore  not  a  compound,  though  perhaps  ufu- 
ally  reckoned  among  them;  a  term  of  faiutation-  Salve ,, 
or  falvete : 

All  hail,  ye  fields,  where  conftant  peace  attends! 

All  hail ,  ye  facred  folitary  groves  ! 

All  hail,  ye  brooks,  my  true,  my  real,  friends, - 

Whofe  converfation  pleafes  and  improves!  Walfh. 

All-halloWs,  or  All-saints,  f.  in  the  calendar, 
denotes  a  feftival  celebrated  on  the  ftuft  of  November,  in 
commemoration  of  all  the  faints,,  or  holy  men.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  faints  being  fo  exceflively  multiplied,  it  was  found 
too  burthenfome  to  dedicate  a  feaft-day  to  each.  Hence 
an  expedient  was  had  recourfe  to,  by  commemorating,  fuch. 
in  a  lump  as  had  not  their  own  days.  Boniface  IV.  in  the 
ninth  century,  introduced  the  feaft  of  All-Saints  in  Italy, 
which  was  foon  after 'adopted  into  the  other  churches. 

ALLHALXOWTiD-E,yi  The  term  near  AIN  Saints*- — Cut 
off  the  bough  about  Atlhallowtide,  in  the  bare  place,  and 
fet  it  in  the  ground,  and-  it  will  grow  to  be  a  fair  tree  in 
one  year.  Bacon. 

All-heal,/!  in  botany..  See  Staciiys. 
All-judging., adj.  That  which  has  the  fovereign  right 
of  judgment :  , 

I  look  with  horror  back, 

That  I  deteft  my  wretched  felf,  and  curfe 
My  paft  polluted  life.  All-judging  heaven,. 

Who  knows  my  crimes,  fyas  feen  my  forrow  for  them-. 

Jlozoe, 
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ALL-kNOwrNe S,  adj.  Omnifcient  5  all-wife.- — Shall  we 
repine!at  a  little  mifplaccd  charity,  we,  who  could  no  way 
forefee  the  eft'eft ;  when  an  all-knowing  all-wife  Being 
(bowers  down  every  day  his  benefits  on  the  unthankful  and 
undefer  ving'  ?  Alter  bury. 

All-making,  adj.  That  created'all ;  omnific. 

All-fowerful,  adj.  Almighty;  omnipotent ;■  pof- 
fefied  of  infinite  power. — O  all-powerful  Being!  the  lead 
motion  of  whofe  will  can  create  or  deftroy  a  woidd;  pity 
■us,  the  mournful  friends  of  thy  diftrefled  fervant.  Swift. 

All-Saints  Bay,  one  of  the  tnoft  rich  and  fertile 
eaptainfhips  in  Brafil,  producing- abundance  of  cotton,  and 
•Wail  quantities  of  i'ugar.  It  has  feveral  cities  and  towns, 
of  which  St.  Salvador  is  the  capital.  Lat.  12.  3  .  S..I91L 
40.  jo.  W. 

All-seer,  f.  He  that  fees  or  beholds  every  thing;  he 
whofe  view  comprehends  all  things: 

That  high  All-Jeer ,  which  I  dallied  with, 

Hath  turn’d  mv  feigned  prayer  on  my  head, 

And  giv’n  in  earned  what  1  begg’d  in  jell.  Shakcfpearc. 

All-seeing,  adj.  That  beholds  every  thing  : 

The  fame  Fil'd  Mover  certain  bounds  has  plac’d, 

How  long  thoie  perifiiable  forms  (hall  lad; 

Korean  they  lalt  beyond  the  time  adign’d 

By  that  all-J'ccing  and  all -making  mind.  Drydcn. 

All-sou  i.s,  in  the  calendar,  denotes  a  fead-day,  held 
on  the  fecond  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  all  the 
faithful  deceafed.  The  feaft  of  All-Souls  was  fird  intro¬ 
duced,  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  Odilon  abbot  of  Clu- 
ny,  who  enjoined  it  on  his  own  order;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  it  became  adopted  by  the  neighbouring  churches.. 

All-sufficient,  adj.  Sufficient  to  every  thing. — The 
tedimonies  of  God  are  perfeft,  the  tedimoniesof  God  are 
all -f efficient  unto  that  end  for  which  they  were  given. 
Hooker. 

All-wisf.,  adj.  Poffied  of  infinite  wifdom — There  is 
an  infinite,  eternal,  all-wife,  mind  governing  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  South. 

Supreme,  all-wife,  eternal,  potentate! 

Sole  author,  foie  difpoler,  of  our  fate!  Prior. 

AL'LA,  or  Allah ,f.  the  name  by  which  the  profeflors 
of,  Mahometanifm  call  the  Supreme  Being.  The  term 
alia  is  Arabic,  derived  from  the  verb  alali,  to  adore.  It 
is,  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew  Eloah,  which  fignifies  the 
Adorable  Being. 

ALLAHABAD',  a  city  of  Oude,  in  Hindoftan,  feated 
a-t  the  confluence;  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  It  is  470- 
miles  N.  W.  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  25. 45. N.  Ion.  82.0.  E. 

ALLAMf^N'D A,  f:  [from  Mr.  Frederic  Allamand,  a- 
Dutch  fdrgeon.]  In-botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynia  ciafs,  in  the  natural  order  of  confortae.  The 
generic  characters  are— Calyx :  perianthium  one-leafed, 
five  parted ;  parts  ovate,  acute.  Corolla!  one-petalled,- 
funnel- fhaped  ;  tube  cylindric  ;  border  femiquinquefid,. 
dwelling;  divilioris  fpreading;  obtufe.  Stamina:  filaments 
jffiar'cely  any ;  antherae  five,  fagittate,  converging  in  the 
throat  of  the- tube.  Piftillum:  germ  oval,  furrounded 
with  a  ring;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  tube;  ftigma 
headed,  contracted  in  the  middle.  Pericarpium  :  an  or¬ 
bicular,  lens-ffiaped,  echinate,  one-celled,  two-valved, 
eapfule.  Seeds:  very  many,  imbricate,  orbiculate,  flat, 
edged  with  a  membranous  w'mg.—^Effential Character.  Co¬ 
rolla,  contorted ;  eapfule  lens-fhaped,  ereCt,  echinate,  one-- 
celled,  two-valved,  many  feeded. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies  known,  called  allamanda  ca- 
thartica.  It  is  a  milky  ffirub,  with  its  ftem  twining, .  and- 
plimbing  on  trees  :  branches  round,  pfibefeent.  Leaves 
in  fours,  on  very  ffiort  petioles,  elliptic-lanceolate,  ffiining, 
quite  entire,  with  a  villous  rachis.  Flowers  terminal,  in 
erect  racemes  :  twin,  pedunculate  ;  corolla  yellow. .  The 
leaver  are  cathartic,  and  an  infufion  of  them  is  ufed  at 
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Surinam  in  the  eiioTic.  It  is  found  wild  there,  at  Cayenne, 
in  Guiana,  &c.  by  the  fea- fide.  Introduced  in  1785,  by 
Baron  Hake. 

AL'LANTOIS,  or  Allantoi'des,  f.  [from  aAlte?, 
Gr.  afaufage';  or  hog’s  pudding  ;  becaufe  in  fome  brutes 
it  is  long  and  thick.  J  The  membrane  fo  called  which  forms 
part  of  the  fecttndin.es;  it  being  arfo  named  alantoides far- 
ciminalis,  the  “  urinary  -membrane.”  Some  affert,  and 
others' deny,  the  exiffence  of  this  in  the  human  fpecies. 
Dr.  Hale  fays,  if  you  firft  find  the  hole  whence  the  urine 
came' forth,'  if  the  allantois  is  not  too  much  torn,  you  may 
blow  up  this  membrane  with  a  pipe,  to  its  full  dimen- 
iions,  and  thus  you  can  feparate  much  of  it  from  the  cho¬ 
rion.  De  Graaf  fays,  that  all  the  membranes  of  the  fe- 
cuiidines  will  appear  diftinft  by  blowing,  with  a  pipe,  in¬ 
to  a  hole  made  through  the  chorion ;  and  that  the  allantois 
is  no  where  perforated  by  the  funis  umbilicalis;  for  the 
funis  does  not  pafs  through- any  of  the  membranes,  it  only 
adheres  to  the  infide  of  the  amnios.  Dr.  James  fays,  that 
the  allantois,  or  urinary  membrane,  does  not  cover  the 
whole  fetus,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  refpefts  the 
chorion,  and  does  not  lie  on  the  placenta  ;  for  the  allantois 
cannot  be  extended  any  farther  than  to  the  edge  of  the  pla¬ 
centa,  where  the  amnios  and  chorion  are  fo  clofely  joined 
by  fibres,  that  no  membrane  can  come  between  them; 
wherefore  the  allantois  is  not  every  where  faffened  to  the 
chorion,  and  confequently  is  not  of  the  fame  fliape  as.  the 
other  membranes. 

This  membrane  contains,  it  is  faid,  the  urine  that  is 
difeharged  from  the  bladder:  what  paffes  from  the  blad- 
der  into  the  urachus  cannot,  in  a  natural  ffate,  return  by 
it.  There  have  been  inftances  of  perfons  difeharging 
their  urine  at  the  navel.  It  is  alfo  aflerted  by  fome,  that 
the  liquor  may  be  forced  from  the  bladder  to  the  allantois 
by  fitting  a  pipe  to  it,  and  from  the  allantois  to  the  blad¬ 
der.  If  you  raife  the  allantois  a  little,  and  fqueeze  it  with 
the  hand,  you  force  the  liquor  into  the  bladder,  and  thro1 
the  penis.  Neither  artery  nor  vein  can  bedifeovered  in 
this  membrane.  If  any  anatomifts  have  ever  demonffra- 
ted  this  membrane,  not  one  of  them  has  given,  a  diffinft 
figure  of  it ;  all  the  engravings  which  are  deligned  to  re- 
prefent  it,  are  too  incorreft  to.  afford  us  a  diffinft  idea. 
Dr.  Hunter,  in  hisleftures,  abfolutely  denies  the  exiffence 
of  this  membrane,  except  in  brutes.  See  on  this  fubjeft 
what  Dr.  Hales  hath  inferted'in  the  Pliilof.  Tranf.  Al iff, 
vol.  iv.  and  Monf.  Littre  in  the  Mem.  Acad,  de  Scien¬ 
ces,  1701. 

AL'LAS,  a  town  on,  and  a  (Trait  between,  the  ffle.-df 
Lambock  and  Combava,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Lat.  10,  20.  N,. 
Ion.  86.  14.  E. 

ALLA'TIUS  (Leo),  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  a 
native  of  Scio,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  of  great  fervice  to  the -gentlemen  of  Port 
Royal  in  the  controverfy  they  had  with  M.  Claude  touch¬ 
ing  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  with  regard -to  the  euchariff. 
No  Latin  was  ever  more  devoted  to  the  fee-of  Rome,  or 
more  inveterate  againft  the  Greek  fehifmatics,  than  Alla- 
tius.  He  never  engaged  in  matrimony,  nor  was  he  evey 
in  orders  ;  and  Pope  Alexander  VII.  having  afked  him 
why  he  did  not  enter  into  orders?  heanfwered,  “  Becaufe 
1  would  be  free  to  marry.”  The  pope -rejoined,  “If  fo* 
why  do  you  not  marry?”  “  Becaufe  (replied  Allatius)  I 
would  be  at  liberty  to  take  orders.”  Thus,  as  Mr.  Balg 
obferves,  .he  paffed  histwhole  life,  wavering  betwixt  a  pa- 
riff)  and  a  wife;  forry,  perhaps,  at  his  death,  for  having 
chofen  neither  of  them;  when,  if  he  had  fixed  upon  one, 
lie  might  have  rep.ented  his  choice  for  thirty  or  forty  yearsv 
If  we  believe  John  P:a.tricius,  Allatius  had  a  . very  extra¬ 
ordinary  pen,  with  which,  and  no  other,  he  wrote  Greek 
for  forty  years;  and  we  need  npt  be  furprifed,  that,  whyi 
he  loft  it,  he  .was  fo  grieved,  that  heicould  fcarcely  for¬ 
bear  crying.  He  publilhed  feveral  man.ufcripts,  feveral 
tranflations- of  Greek  authors,  and  feveral  pieces  of  l>i$ 
owa  comgoftng.  In  hiSi.compo4tio.ns  he  is  thought:  to  flie\y 
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more  erudition  than  judgment ;  he  ufed  alfo  to  make  fre¬ 
quent- digreflions  from  one  fubjeCt  to  another.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1669,  aged  83. 

To  ALLA'Y,  v.  a.  [from  a/loyer,  Fr.  to  mix  one  metal 
with  another  in  order  to  coinage ;  it  is  therefore  derived  by 
fome  from  a  la  loi,  “  according  to  law;”  tire  quantity  of 
metals  being  mixed  according  to  law;  by  others,  from 
allier,  to  unite;  perhaps  (vonvallocare,  to  put  together.] 
To  mix  one  metal  with  another,  to  make  it  fitter  for  coin¬ 
age.  In  this  fenfe,  molt  authors  preferve  the  original 
French  orthography,  and  write  alloy.  See  Alloy. — To 
join  any  thing  to  another,  fo  as  to  abate  its  predominant 
qualities.  It  is  ufed  commonly  in  a  fenfe  contrary  to  its 
original  meaning,  and  is,  to  make  fdmething  bad,  lefs  bad. 
To  obtund;  to  reprefs;  to  abate.  To  quiet;  to  pacify; 
to  reprefs.  The  word,  in  this  fenfe,  I  think  not  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  French  alloyer,  but  to  be  the  Englifh  word 
lay ,  with  a  before  it  according  to  the  old  form.  Johnj'on. 

Allay ,f.  [alloy ,  Fr.]  The  metal  of  abaferkind  mix¬ 
ed  in  coins,  to  harden  them,  that  they  may  wear  lefs': 

For  fools  are  ftubborn  in  their  way, 

As  coins  are  harden’d  by  th*  allay.  Butler. 

Gold  is  allayed  with  filver  and  copper,  two  carats  to  a 
pound  Troy;  fdver  with  copper  only,  of  which  eighteen 
pennyweights  is  mixed  with  a  pound.  Cowell  thinks  the 
allay  is  added  to  countervail  the  cltarge  of  coining,  which 
might  as  well  have  been  done  only  by  making  the  coin  lefs. 
Any  thing  which,  being  added,  abates  the  predominant 
qualities  of  that  with  which  it  is  mingled;  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  admixture  of  bafer  metals  allays  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  firff  mafs. — Dark  colours  eafily  fuft'er  a  fenfi- 
ble  allay,  by  little  fcattering  light.  Newton. — Allay  being 
taken  from  bafer  metals,  commonly  implies  fomething 
worfe  than  that  with  which  it  is  mixed. — The  joy  has  110 
allay  of  jealoufy,  hope,  and  fear.  Rofcommon. 

ALLAY'ER,yj  The  perfon  or  thing  which  has  the 
power  or  quality  of  allaying. — Phlegm  and  pure  blood  are 
reputed  a/layers  of  acrimony :  and  Avicen  countermands, 
letting  blood  in  choleric  bodies ;  becaufe  he  efteems  the 
blood  a  frxnum  bills,  or  a  bridle  of  gall,  obtunding  its 
acrimony  and  fiercenefs.  Harvey. 

ALLAY'MENT,y".  That  which  has  the  power  of  al¬ 
laying  or  abating  the  force  of  another. 

AL'LEGANY,  or  Appalachian  Mountains,  a 
chain  or  range  of  mountains  in  North  America,  which  ex¬ 
tend  north -eafterly,  and  fouth-weflerly,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  coaft  of  the  fouthern  ffates,  through  which  they 
run.  They  occupy  a  fpace  of  about  900  miles  in  length, 
and  from  fixty  to  200  in  breadth,  to  the  eaflward  of  the 
Miffiffippi  and  lakes.  The  different  ridges  which  compofe 
this  immenfe  range  have  different  names  in  different  ffates, 
as  the  Kittattiny,  the  Blue,  the  North,  and  the  South, 
Mountains.  They  are  not  conftifedly  fcattered  and  bro¬ 
ken,  rifing  here  and  there  into  high  peaks  over-topping 
each  other,  but  ftretch  along  in  uniform  ridges,  fcarcely 
half  a  mile  high,  fpreading  towards  the  fouth.  Some  of 
them  terminate  in  high  perpendicular  bluffs;  others  gra¬ 
dually  fubfide  into  a  level  country,  giving  rife  to  the  ri¬ 
vers  which  run  foutherly  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  In 
the  back  parts  of  Penfylvania,  fcarcely  one  acre  in  ten  of 
this  range  is  capable  of  culture;  in  other  parts  extenfive 
trails  of  fine  arable  and  pafture  land  intervene  between 
the  ridges,  having  generally  a  rich  black  foil,  and  fome  of 
the  mountains will  admit  of  cultivation  almpff  to  their  tops. 

Allegany,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  riles  in 
the  Allegany  Mountains,  in  lat.  42.  o.  N.  At  Fort  Ve¬ 
nango,  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  it  is  200  yards 
wide,  and  navigable  for  light  batteaux.  At  Fort  Pitt  it 
joins  the  Monongahela,  and  then  it  is  called  the  Ohio. 
See  Ohio. 

.  ALLEGA'TA,  [Lat.]  a  word  anciently  fubferibed  at 
the  bottom  of  referipts  and  conlfitutions of  the  emperors; 
as Jignata,  or  tejlata,  was  under  other  inftruments, 

ALLEGA'TION,  f.  -[from  allege.]  Affirmation;  de- 
Vol.  I.  No.  zi. 
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claration.  The  thing  alleged  or  affirmed.  An  excufe; 
a  plea. — I  omitted  no  means  to  be  informed  of  my  errors; 
and  1  expedt  not  to  be  excufed  in  any  negligence  on  ac¬ 
count  of  youth,  want  of  leifure,  or  any  other  idle  allega¬ 
tions.  Pope. 

To  ALLE'GE,  v.  a.  [allego,  Lat.]  To  affirm;  to  de¬ 
clare;  to  maintain.  To  plead  as  an  excufe,  or  produce 
as  an  argument. — If  we  forfake  the  ways  of  grace  or  good - 
nefs,  we  cannot  allege  any  colour  of  ignorance,  or  want  of 
inffruCtion  ;  we  cannot  fay  we  have  not  learned  them,  or 
we  could  not.  Sprat. 

ALI.E'GEABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  alleged. 

ALLE'GEMENT,y.  The  fame  with  Allegation. 

ALLE'GER,  f.  He  that  alleges. 

ALLE'GIANCE,  J.  [ alUgeancc,V r.]  In  law,  is  the 
tie,  or  ligamen,  which  binds  the  fubjedt  to  the  king,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  that  protedtion  which  the  king  affords  the  fubjedt. 
The  thing  itfelf,  or  fubflantial  part  of  it,  is  founded  in 
reafon  and  the  nature  of  government;  the  name  and  the 
form  are  derived  to  us  from  our  Gothic  anceffors.  Under 
the  foedal  fyftem,  every  owner  of  lands  held  them  infub- 
jedtion  to  fome  fuperior  or  lord,  from  whom  or  from 
whofe  anceffors  the  tenant  or  vaffal  had  received  them : 
and  there  was  a  mutual  trufl  or  confidence  fubfifting  be¬ 
tween  the  lord  and  vaffal,  that  the  lord  fliould  protedfthe. 
vaffal  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  territory  he  had  granted, 
him.;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  vaffal  fliould  be 
faithful  to  the  lord,  and  defend  him  againft  all  his  enemies. 
This  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  vaffal  was  called  his fidc- 
litas,  or  fealty  :  and  an  oath  of  fealty  was  required  by  the 
foedal  law  to  be  taken  by  all  tenants  to  their  landlord, 
which  is  couched  in  almoft  the  fame  terms  as  our  ancient 
oath  of  allegiance;  except  that,  in  the  ufual  oath  of  fealty, 
there  wras  frequently  a  faving  or  exception  of  the  faith  due 
to  a  fuperior  lord  by  name,  under  whom  the  landlord 
himfelf  was  perhaps  only  a  tenant  or  vaffal.  But  when 
the  acknowledgement  was  made  to  the  abfolute  fuperior 
himfelf,  who  was  vaffal  to  no  man,  it  was  no  longer  called 
the  oath  of  fealty,  but  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  there¬ 
in  the  tenant  fwore  to  bear  faith,  to  his  fovereign  lord,  in 
oppofition  to  all  men,  without  any  faving  or  exception. 
Land  held  by  this  exalted  fpecies  of  fealty,  was  called 
feudum  ligiuin,  a  liege  fee,  the  vaffals  homines  ligii,  or  liege 
men  ;  and  the  fovereign,  their  dominus  ligius ,  or  liege  lord. 
And,  when  fovereign  princes  did  homage  to  each  other  for 
lands  held  under  their  refpedtive  fovereignties,  a  diffinc- 
tion  was  alw'ays  made  between  fimple  homage,  which  was 
only  an  acknowledgement  of  tenure ;  and  liege  homage, 
which  included  the  fealty  before  mentioned,  and  the  fer- 
vices  confequent  upon  it.  In  Britain,  when  it  became  a 
fettled  principle  of  tenure,  that  all  lands  in  the  kingdom 
were  holden  of  the  king  as  their  fovereign  and  lord  para¬ 
mount,  no  oath  but  that  of  fealty  could  be  taken  to  infe¬ 
rior  lords;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was’neceffarily con . 
fined  to  the  perfon  of  the  king  alone.  By  an  eafy  analo¬ 
gy,  the  term  allegiance  was  foon  brought  to  fignifv  all 
other  engagements  which  are  due  from  iubjects  to  their 
prince,  as  well  as  thofe  duties  which  were  limply  and 
merely  territorial.  And  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  admi- 
niltered  in  England  for  upwards  of  600  years,  contained  a 
promife  “to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  kingand  his  heirs, 
and  truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene 
honour,  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  in¬ 
tended  him,  without  defending  him  therefrom.”  But,  at 
the  revolution,  the  terms  of  this  oath  being  thought  per¬ 
haps  to  favour  too  much  the  notion  of  non-reliftance,  the 
prefent  form  was  introduced  by  the  convention  parliament, 
which  is  more  general  and  indeterminate  than  the  former; 
thd  fubjedt  only  promifing  “  that  he  will  be  -faithful  and 
bear  true  allegiance  to  the  king,”  without  mentioning  “  his 
heirs,”  or  fpecifying  in  the  lqaft  wherein  that  allegiance 
confifts.  The  oath  of  fupremacy  is  principally  calculated 
as  a  renunciation  of  the  pope’s  pretended  authority  :  and 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  king 
William,  very  amply  fuppHcs  the  loofe  and  general  tex- 
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ture  of  the  oath  of  allegiance;  it  recognizing  the  right 
of  his  majefty,  derived  under  the  act  of  fettlement;  en¬ 
gaging  to  fupport  him  to  the  utmoft  of  the  juror’s  power; 
promiling  to  difclofe  all  traiterous  confpiracies  againft 
hint;  and  exprefsly  renouncing  any  claim  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  of  the  late  pretender,  in  as  clear  and  explicit  terms  as 
the  Englifli  language  can  furnifh.  This  oath-muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  by  all  perfons  in  any  office,  truft,  or  employment ;  and 
may  be  tendered  by  two  indices  of  the  peace  to  any  per- 
fon  whom  they  ffiall  fufpeftof  difaffedtion.  And  the  oath 
of  allegiance  may  be  tendered  to  all  perfons  above  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  whether  natives,  denizens,  or  aliens. 

But,  befides  thefe  exprefs  engagements,  the  law  alfo  - 
holds  that  there  is  an  implied.,  original ,  and  virtual ,  allegi¬ 
ance,  owing  from  every  fubject  to  his  fovereign,  antece¬ 
dently  to  any  exprefs  promife,  although  the  fubjedt  never 
fwore  any  faith  or  allegiance  in  form.  Thus  Sir  Edward 
Coke  very  juftly  obferves,  that  “all  fubjedts  are  equally 
bounden  to  their  allegiance  as  if  they  had  taken  the  oath  ; 
becaufe  it  is  w  ritten  by  the  finger  of  the  law  in  their 
hearts,  and  the  taking  of  the  corporeal  oath  is  but  an  out¬ 
ward  declaration  of  the  fame.” 

Allegiance,  both  exprefs  and  implied,  is  however  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  law  into  two  forts  or  fpecies,  the  one  na¬ 
tural,  the  other  local ;  the  former  being  alfo  perpetual,  the 
tatter  temporary. 

Natural  allegiance  is  fitch  as  is  due  from  all  men  born 
within  the  king’s  dominions  immediately  upon  their  birth. 
Local  allegiance  is  that  which  is  due  from  an  alien,  or 
ftranger  born,  for  fo  long  a  time  as  he  continues  within 
the  king’s  dominion  and  protedfion ;  and  it  ceafes,  when 
fuch  ftranger  transfers  himfelf  from  this  kingdom  to  an¬ 
other.  i  Blackjl.  366,  370. 

By  the  common  law,  every  layman,  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  was  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
at  the  tourn  or  leet ;  and  it  was  a  high  contempt  to  refufe 
it.  1  Injl.  6%. 

The  oath  of  allegiance,  or  rather  the  allegiance  itfelf,  is 
held  to  be  applicable,  not  only  to  the  political  capacity  of 
the  king,  or  regal  office,  but  to  his  natural  perfon  and 
blood-royal :  and  for  the  mifapplication  of  their  allegiance, 
viz.  to  the  regal  capacity  or  crown,  exchdive  of  the  per¬ 
fon  of  the  king,  were  the  Spencers  banifhed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  And  from  hence  arofe  that  principle  of 
perfonal  attachment  and  afiedlionate  loyalty,  which  indu¬ 
ced  our  forefathers  to  hazard  all  that  was  dear  to  them, 
life,  fortune,  and  family,  in  defence  and  fupport  of  their 
liege  lord  and  fovereign.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however, 
in  ^explanation  of  this  allegiance,  That  it  does  not  preclude 
refiftance  to  the  king,  when  his  mifeonduft  or  weaknefs  is 
fuch  as  to  make  refinance  beneficial  to  the  community.  It 
feerrts  fairly  prefumable,  that  the  convention  parliament, 
which  introduced  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  its  prefent 
form,  did  not  intend  to  exclude  all  refiflance :  fince  the 
very  authority  by  which  the  members  fat  together,  was 
itfelf  the  effedt  of  a  fuccefsful  oppofition  to  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  fovereign.  Againu  The  allegiance  above  deferi- 
bed  can  only  be  underflood  to  lignify  obedience  to  lawful 
■commands.  If,  therefore,  the  king  ffiould  iffue  a  procla¬ 
mation,  levying  money  or  impofing  any  fervice  or  reftraint 
upon  the  fubjedt,  beyond  what  the  law  authorifed,  there 
would  exift  no  fort  of  obligation  to  obey  fuch  a  proclama¬ 
tion,,  in  confequence  of  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
.Neither  can  allegiance  be  fuppofed  to  extend  to  the  king 
after  he  is  actually  and  abfoluteiy  depofed,  driven  into 
exile,  or  otherwife  rendered  incapable  of  exercifing  the 
regal  office.  The  promife  of  allegiance  implies,  that- the 
■perfon  to  whom  the  promife  is  made  continues  king;  that 
is,  continues  to  exercife  the.  power,  and  afford  the  protec¬ 
tion,  which  belong  to  the  office  of  king;  for  it  is  the  pof- 
feffion  of  thefe- which  makes  fuch  a  particular  perfon  the 
object  of  the  oath. 

ALLE'GIANT,  adj.  Loyal  ;  conformable  to  the  duty 
j fit  allegiance  :  a  word  not  now  ufqd. 
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ALLEGO'RIC,  adj.  After  the  manner  of  an  allegory^ 
not  real ;  not  literal. 

A  kingdom  they  portend  thee;  but  what  kingdom, 

Real  or  allegoric,  I  difeern  not.  Milton. 

ALLEGO'RICAL,  adj.  In  the  form  of  an  allegory ; 
not  real ;  not  literal ;  myftical. — When  our  Saviour  faid, 
in  an  allegorical  and  myftical  fenfe,  Except  ye  eat  the  flefh 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you  ;  the  hearers  underftood  him  literally  and  grofsly. 
Bentley. 

ALI.EGO'RICALLY,  ajv.  After  an  allegorical  man¬ 
ner. — Virgil  often  makes  Iris  the  melfenger  of  Juno,  alle¬ 
gorically  taken  for  the  air.  Peacham. 

ALLEGO'RICALNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  al¬ 
legorical. 

To  AL'LEGORIZE,  v.  a.  Tq  turn  into  allegory ;.  to 
form  an  allegory  ;  to  take  in  a  fenfe  not  literal. — An  al- 
chymift  (hall  reduce  divinity  to  the  maxims  of  his  labora¬ 
tory,  explain  morality  by  fal,  fulphur,  and  mercury;  and 
allegorize  the  feripture  itfelf,  and  the  facred  myfteries 
thereof,  into  the  philofopher’s  ftone.  Locke. 

AL'LEGORY,  f.  [allegoric,  Fr.  allcgoria,  Sp.  allegc- 
ria.  It.  and  Lat.  aWryoeyot,  of  a  A  A©',  another,  and  ccyopyvay 
to  fpeak,  Gr.]  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  which  confifts  in 
choofing  a  fecondary  fubjedt,  having  all  its  properties  and 
eircumftances  refembling  thofe  of  the  principal  fubjedt, 
and  deferibing  the  former  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  repre- 
fent  the  latter.  The  principal  fubjedt  is  thus  kept  out  of 
view,  and  we  are  left  to  dilcover  it  by  refiedticn.  Thefe 
cannot  be  a  finer  or  more  corredt  allegory  than  that  in 
pfalm  lxxx.  where  a  vineyard  is  made  to  reprefent- God’s 
chofen  people,  the  Jews. 

Nothing  gives  greater  pleafure  than  an  allegory,  when 
the  reprefentative  fubjedt  bears  a  ftrong  analogy,  in  all  its 
eircumftances,  to  that  which  is  reprefented.  But  fome 
writers  are  unlucky  in  their  choice,  the  analogy  being  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  faint  and  obfeure,  as  rather  to  puzzle  than  to 
pleafe.  Allegories,  as  well  as  metaphors  and  limilies,  are 
unnatural  whenever  they  exprefs  any  fevere  paffion  which 
totally  occupies  the  mind.  See  Metaphor. 

ALLE'GRI  (Antonio),  called  Correggio  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  an  eminent  hiftorical  painter,  was  born  in 
the  year  1494,  and  died  in  1534.  Being  defcended  of  poor 
parents,  and  -educated  in  an  obfeure  village,  he  enjoyed 
none  of  thole  advantages  which  contributed  to  form  the 
other  great  painters  of  that  illuftrious  age.  He  law  none 
of  the  fiatues  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome;  nor  any  of  the 
works  of  the  eftablifiied  fchools  of  Rome  and  Venice.  But 
Nature  was  his  guide  ;  and  Corregio  was  one  of  her  fa¬ 
vourite  pupils.  To  exprefs  the  facility  with  which  he 
painted,  lie  ufed  to  fay  that  he  always  had  his  thoughts 
ready  at  the  end  of  his  pencil.  The  agreeable  fmile,  and 
the  profufion  of  graces,  which  he  gave  to  hismadonas, 
faints,  and  children,  have  been  taxed  with  being  feme- 
times  unnatural ;  but  ftill  they  are  amiable  and  feducing. 
An  eafy  and  flowing  pencil,  an  union  and  harmony  of  co¬ 
lours,  and  a  perfect  intelligence  of  light  and  fiiade,  give 
an  aftonilhing  relief  to  all  his  pictures,  and  have  been  the 
admiration  both  of  his  cotemporaries  and  his  fuccefibrs. 
Annibal  Caracci,  who  ftourifhed  fifty  years  after  him,  lias 
been  particularly  laviffi  in  his  commendation  of  this  great 
artift. 

ALLE'GRO,  f.  in  mufic,  an  Italian  word  denoting  one 
of  the  fix  diftindtions  of  time,  and  fliews  that  the  part  is 
to  be  played  in  a  fprightly,  b rifle,  lively,  and  gay,  man¬ 
ner.  Pin  Allegro,  dignifies,  that  the  part  it  is  joined  to 
ffiould  be  fung  or  played  quicker  ;  as  Poco  piu  Allegro 
intimates,  that  the  part  to  which  it  refers  ought  to  be 
played  or  fung  a  little  more  brifldy  than  allegro  alone 
requires. 

AL'LEIN  (Jofepli),  the  fon  of  Tobias  Allein,  was  bora 
at  Devizes,  in  Wilfftiire,  in  1633,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
In  he  became  affiftant  to  Mr.  Newton,  in  Taunton- 

.  Magdalen, 
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Magdalen,  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  but  was  deprived  for  non¬ 
conformity.  He  died  in  i6C8,  aged  35.  He  Was  a  man 
©f  great  learning,  and  greater  charity;  preferving,  though 
a  nonconformift  and  a  fevere  fuft'erer  on  that  account,  great 
refpedl  for  the  church,  and  loyalty  to  his  fovereign.  He 
wrote  fcveral  books  of  piety,  which  are  highly  elteemed  ; 
but  his  “  Alarm  to  Unconverted  Sinners”  is  more  famous 
than  the  reft. 

ALLELU'JAH,  f.  [This  word  is  falfely  written  for 
Hallelujah,  jSVn  and  rp.]  A  word  of  Spiritual  exultation, 
tiled  in  hymns  ;  it  lignifies,  Praife  God. — He  will  fe’t  liis 
tongue  to  thofe  pious  divine  drains,  which  may  be  a  pro¬ 
per  pneludium  to  thofe  allelujahs  he  hopes  eternally  to  ling. 

ALLEMAN'DE,  [.  [Ital. ]  A  kind  of  grave  folemn 
mufic,  with  good  meafure,  and  a  flow  movement.  It  is 
alfo  a  brifk  kind  of  dance,  very  common  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

AI.LEM A'NNIC,  f  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Thus,  we  meet 
with  Allemannic  hiftory,  Allemannic  language,  Alle- 
mannic  law,  &c. 

ALLEN  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  the 
16th  century.  He  was  born  at  Uttoxeter  in  Staffbrdlhire, 
in  1542  ;  was  admitted  a  fcholar  of  Trinity-college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  1561  ;  where  he  took  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts 
in  1567.  In  1570  he  quitted  his  college  and  fellowfhip, 
and  retired  to  Glocefter-hall,  where  he  ftudied  very  clofely, 
and  became  famous  for  his  knowledge  in  antiquity,  philo- 
fophy,  and  mathematics.  He  received  an  invitation  from 
Henry  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  the  mathematicians,  and  he  fpent  fome  time  at  the  earl’s 
houfe ;  where  he  became  acquainted  with  thofe  celebra¬ 
ted  mathematicians  Thomas  Harriot,  John  Dee,  Walter 
Warner,  and  Nathaniel  Torporley.  Robert  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  too,  had  a  great  efteem  for  Alien,  and  would  have 
conferred  a  bifhoprlc  upon  him  ;  but  his  love  for  folitude 
and  retirement  made  him  decline  the  offer.  His  great 
(kill  in  the  mathematics  gave  occafion  to  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar  to  look  upon  him  as  a  magician  or  conjurer.  Allen 
was  indefatigable  in  collecting  {cattered  manuferipts  re¬ 
lating  to  hiftory,  antiquity,  aftronomy,  philofophy,  and 
mathematics:  which  collections  have  been  quoted  by  feve- 
ral  learned  authors,  and  mentioned  as  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Alleniana.  He  publiftied  in  Latin  the  fecond  and  third 
books  of  Ptolomy,  “  Concerning  the  Judgment  of  the 
Stars,”  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  of  the  “  Quadripartite 
Conflrudion,”  with  an  expofition.  He  wrote  alfo  notes 
on  many  of  Lilly’s  books,  and  fome  on  John  Bale’s  work, 
“  De  Scriptoribus  Maj.  Britannise.”  He  died  at  Glo- 
cefter-hall  in  1632,  being  90  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Burton,  the  author  of  his  funeral  oration,  calls  him 
the  very  foul  and  fun  of  all  the  mathematicians  of  his  age. 
And  Selden  mentions  him  as  a  perfon  of  the  moft  exten- 
five  learning  and  confummate  judgment,  the  brighteft  or¬ 
nament  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Alfo  Camden  fays, 
he  was  fkilled  in  moft  of  the  beft  arts  and  fciences.  A. 
Wood  has  alfo  tranferibed  part  of  his  character  from  a 
manufeript  in  the  library  of  Trinity-college,  in  thefe 
words  : — “  He  ftudied  polite  literature  with  great  appli¬ 
cation  ;  he  v'as  ftriclly  tenacious  of  academic  difetpline, 
always  highly  efteemed  by  foreigners  and  thofe  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  and  by  all  of  the  higheft  ftations  in  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  faga- 
cious  obferver,  an  agreeable  companion,  &c.” 

■  Allen  (John),  archbifhop  of  Dublin  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ; 
from  whence  removing  to  Cambridge,  he  there  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  was  fent  by  Dr.Warham, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  pope,  about  certain  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  church.  He  continued  at  Rome  nine 
years,  and  was  created  dodlor  of  laws.  After  his  return, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  was 
commilfary  or  judge  of  his  court  as  legate  a  latere  ;  in  the 
execution  of  which  office  he  was  fitfpedled  of  great  difha- 
Btfty,  and  even  perjury.  He'  afliffed  the  cardinal  in  vifit- 
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ing,  and  afterwards  fupprefiing,  forty  of  theTmaller  mo- 
nafteries,  for  the  erection  of  his  college  at  Oxford  and 
that  at  Ipfwich.  The  cardinal  procured' for  him  the  living 
of  Dalby  in  Leicefterftiire,  though  it  belonged  to  the  maf¬ 
ter  and  brethren  of  the  hofpital  at  Burton  Lazars.  In  the 
year  1525  he  was  incorporated  dodor  of  laws  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Oxford.  On  the  1 3 th  of  March  1528  he  was 
confecrated  archbifhop  of  Dublin  ;  and  about  the  fame 
time  was  made  chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  wrote  fcveral 
pieces  relating  to  the  church.  His  death,  which  happened 
in  July  1534,  was  very  tragical :  for,  being  taken  in  a  time 
of  rebellion  by  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  eldeft  fon  to  the  earl 
rtf  Kildare,  he  was  by  his  command  moft  cruelly  mur¬ 
dered,  being  brained  like  an  ox,  at  Tartaine  in  Ireland,, 
in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

AlLen  (SirThomas),  vice-admiral  of  the. white,  was- 
a  diftinguifhed  commander  in  the  Britilh  navy,  during 
the  war  between  the  Englifii  and  Dutch,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  In  the  year  1665,  he  attacked  a  Dutch  fleet, 
richly  laden,  from  Smyrna,  confiding  of  forty  merchant 
fhips,  and  four  men  of  war.  In  the  engagement,  which 
happened  near  Cadiz,  the  Dutch  commodore,  Brackel,  was- 
killed,  and  four  of  the  richeft  fhips  taken  ;  the  reft  took 
refuge  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  where  he  blocked  them  up  for 
a  confiderable  time.  In  the  celebrated  action  with  Van 
Tromp,  which  happened  in  1666,  SirThomas  Allen  com¬ 
manded  the  white  fquadron  of  the  Englifii  fleet,  under 
prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  He  attacked, 
the  Dutch  van,  which  he  entirely  routed  ;  and  it  is  re- 
niarkable  that  he  killed  the  three  admirals  who  com¬ 
manded  it.  The  Dutch  are  fa  id  to  have  loft  twenty  fhips. 
in  this  adtion,  and  near  4000  men.  Th,e  Englifii  loft  only 
one  fiiip,  the  Refolution,  which  was  burnt ;  three  captains 
were  killed,  and  about  300  private  men. 

Allen  (ifle  of),  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland, 
though  apparently  an  Engliflj  name,  feems  to  be  only  a. 
corruption  of  the  Irifli  Hy-al-lain ,  i.  e. 'the  diftridt  of  tile- 
great  plain  country.  In  this  diftrid  Hands  the  Hill  of 
Allen,  the  Mount  Croinla  of  the  ancient  bards.  The  bog 
of  Allen,  an  immen.fe  trait  of  turf-bog,  or  peat-mo,fs„ 
the  largeft  in  the  kingdom,  runs  through  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Dublin,  Carlow,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  and  Meath. 
A  great  part  of  it  has  of  late  years  heen  reclaimed  by 
burning,  and  the  lowing  of  rape-feed. 

AL'LENBURG,  a  little  town  of  Tapiau,  in  Pruffia, 
commodioufi.y  fituated  on  the  river  AJle.  '  Lat.  51.  30.  N„, 
Ion.  22.  10.  E. 

AL'LENDORF,  a  fmall  town. in  the  circle  of  the  Uppeiv 
Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravate  of  Helfe  Catfel,  remarkable* 
for  its Talt- works  and  three-  (tone-bridges.  It  is  feated  on* 
the  river  Wefer,  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Call'd.  Lat.  5 1 . 26.  N.. 
Ion. 10. 5.  E. 

ALTER,  a.-river  which  runs  throng  lithe  duchy  of  Lu¬ 
nenburg,  and  falls  into  the  Wefer  a  little  below  Verden. 

Ai/ler,  good,  in  our  ancient  writers.  The  word  allcr- 
ferves  to  make  the  expreffion  of  1’uperlative  iignification.. 
So.,  allcr-good.  is  the.  greateft  good.  Sometimes  it  is  written-. 
aider. 

ALLE'RION,  or  Alf.'Rion f.  in  heraldry,  a- fort  of 
eagle  without  beak  or  feet,  having  nothing  perfect  but  the 
wings.  They  differ  from  martlets  by  having  their  wings 
expanded,  whereas  thofe  of  the  martlet  are  dole  ;  and  de¬ 
note1  Imperialifts  vanquifhed  and  difarmed  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  are  more  common  in  French, thanin  German  coats- 
of  arms. 

AL'LESTRY  (Richard,  D.  D.)  an  eminent  divine,, 
born  at  Up’pington  in  Shropfhire,  in  March  1619;  was 
educated  in  the  grammar-fehool  at  Coventry,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  lie  took  up  arms  for 
king  Charles  1.  and  was  fometimes-  feen  with  his  mufket 
in  one  hand  and  his  book  in  the  other;.  He  was  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  II.  before  his  reffo ration, 
and  was  employed  by  the  royalifts  in  tranfading  bufinefs- 
with  that  prince  during  liis  exile;  but  was  at  laft  feized 
at  Hover  by  a  party  of  foldiers,,  and.  committed  prifoner 
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to  LambetU-hou£p,  where  he  was  confined  fix  or  eight 
weeks :  but  foon  after  tire  reftoration  he  was  made  canon 
of  Chrift-church,  created  do&or  of  divinity,  and  appointed 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  regius  profeifor  of 
divinity.  In  1665  he  was  appointed  provoft  of  Eton  col¬ 
lege,  where  he  raifed  the  fchool,  which  he  found  in  a  low 
condition,  to  an, uncommon  pitch  of  reputation.  The  welt 
fide  of  the  outward  quadrangle  of  that  college  was  built 
front  the  ground  at  his  expence.  The  excellent  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  left  him  his  valuable 
library,  which  he  himfelf  afterwards  bequeathed  to  his 
fiicceffors  in  the  divinity-chair.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
piety,  benevolence,  and  integrity  ;  for  the  fincerity  of  his 
frienflfliip,  and  his  difinterefted  temper.  He  wrote  fcve- 
ral  books;  and  a  collection  of  his  fermons  was  printed 
after  his  deceafe,  by  Dr.  Fell,  bilhop  of  Oxford,  He 
died  Apguft  20,  1680. 

Al'lestry  (Jacob),  an  FmgliGt  poet  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  the  fon  of  James  Alleflry,  a  bookfeller  of 
London,  who  was  ruined  by  the  great  fire  in  1 656 .  Jacob 
was  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  entered  at  Chrift- 
church,  Oxford,  in  1C71,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was 
eleCted  (Indent  in  1672.  He  took  the  degree  in  arts;  was 
rmific-reader,  and  terra;  filius,  in  1681  ;  both  which  offices 
he  executed  with  great  applaufe,  being  efteemed  a  good 
■philologift  .and  poet.  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  verfes 
and  paftorals  fpoken  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford  May  21, 
r68r,  by  Mr.  William  Savile,  fecond  fon  of  the  marquis 
of  Halifax,  and  George  Cholmondeley,  fecond  fon  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Vifcount  Kells  (both  of  Chri(t-church),  before  James 
duke  of  York,  his  duchefs,  and  the  lady  Anne  ;  which 
verfes  and  paftorals  were  afterwards  printed  in  the  “  Exa- 
men  Poeticum.”  He  died  October  15,  1686. 

■  ALLEVEU'RE,  f  A  fmall  brafs  Swedifh  coin,  worth 
about  a  halfpenny  Englifh  money. 

To  ALLE'VIATE,  v.  a.  \_allevo,  Lat.]  To  make  light; 
to  eafe  ;  to  foften.  To  extenuate  ;  as,  He  alleviates  his 
"fault  by  an  excufe. — Moft  of  the  diftempers  are  the  effeCts 
of  abufed  plenty  and  luxury,  and  mult  not  be  charged  upon 
our  Maker;  who,  notwithftanding,  hath  provided  excel¬ 
lent  medicines,  to  alleviate  thofe  evils  which  we  bring  upon 
ourfelves,  Bentley. 

ALLEVIA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  making  light,  of  al¬ 
laying,  or  extenuating.  That  by  which  any  pain  is  eafed, 
or  fault  extenuated.— All  apologies  for,  and  alleviations  of, 
faults,  though  they  are  the  heights  of  humanity,  yet  they 
nfe  not  the  favours  but  the  duties  of  friendlhip.  South. 

AL'LEY,/.  \_allee,  a  walk,  oi alter ,  Fr.  to  go.]  A  walk 
in  a  garden. 

Come,  my  fair  love,  our  morning’s  tafk  we  lofe; 

Some  labour  ev’n  the  eafieft  life  would  choofe  : 

Our’s  is  not  great;  the  dangling  boughs  to  crop, 

Whofe  too  luxuriant  growth  our  alleys  (top.  Dry  den. 

A  paffiage  in  towns  narrower  than  a  Greet. — Aback  friend, 
a  ffloulder  clapper,  one  that  commands  the  palfages  of 
alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands.  Shakcjbeare. 

Al'ley ,/.  in  perfpeCtive,  that  which,  in  order  to  have 
a  greater  appearance  of.  length,  is  made  wider  at  the  en¬ 
trance  than  at  the  termination. 

Al'ley,  f.  in  the  new  hufbandry,  implies  the  vacant 
fpace  between  the  outermoft  row  of  corn  on  one  bed  and 
the  neared  row  to  it  on  the  next  parallel  bed  ;  and  it  is 
ufually  aboift  four  feet  in  breadth,  exclufive  of  the  par¬ 
titions  between  the  rows  of  corn_in  the  beds. 

Al'ley  (William),  bilhop  of  Exeter  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Great  Wycomb,  in  Buck- 
inghamfhire.  From  Eton  fchool,  in  the  year  1528,  here- 
moved  to  king’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  alfo  dudied  fome  time  at 
Oxford  ;  afterwards  he  married,  was  prefented  to  a  living, 
■and  became  a  aealous  reformer.  Upon  queen  Mary’s  ac- 
ceffion,  he  left  his  cure  and  retired  into  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  where  he  maintained  his  wife  and  himfelf  by  teach¬ 
ing  a  fchool,  and  praCtifing  phyfic.  Queen  Elizabeth  af- 
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cending  the  throne,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  acquired 
great  reputation  by  reading  a  divinity-lefture  at  St,  Paul’s, 
and  in  July,  1560,  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Exeter.  He 
died  on  the  15th  of  April,  1570,  and  wras  buried  at  Exe¬ 
ter,  in  the  cathedral.  He  wrote,  1.  “  The  Poor  Man’s 
Library,”  2  vol.  fol.  Thefe  volumes  contain  twelve  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  firfl  epiftle  of  St.  Peter,  read  at  St.  Paul’s. 
2.  “  A  Hebrew  Grammar.”  Whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
lifned,  is  uncertain.  He  tranflated  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
verfion  of  the  bible  which  was  undertaken  by  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  command. 

AL'LEYN  (Edward),  a  celebrated  Fmglilh  aftor  in 
the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James,  and' founder 
of  the  college  at  Dulwich  in  Surry,  was  born  at  London, 
Sept.  1,  1566.  Haywood,  in  bis  prologue  to  Marloe’s 
Jew  of  Malta,  calls  him,  Proteus  for  lhapes,  and  Rofcius 
for  a  tongue.  He  ufually  played  the  capital  parts,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  adtors  in  Shakefpeare’s  plays.  It 
may  appear  furprifing  how  one  of  Mr.  Alleyn's  profefliort 
fhould  be  enabled  to  ercflfuch  an  edifice  as  Dulwich  Col¬ 
lege,  and  liberally  endow  it  for  the  maintenance  of  fo  many 
perions.  But  it  mull:  be  obferved,  that  he  had  fome  pater¬ 
nal  fortune,  which,  though  fmall,  might  lay  a  foundation 
for  his  future  affluence.  He  was  himfelf  the  firfl:  matter  cf 
his  college ;  fo  that,  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Hay¬ 
wood,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  “  He  was  fo  mingled 
“  with  humility  and  charity,  that  he  became  his  own  pen- 
“  fioner,  humbly  fubmitting  himfelf  to  that  proportion  of 
“  diet  and  clothes  which  he  had  bellowed  on  others.”  We 
have  no  reafon  to  think  he  ever  repented  of  this  diftribu- 
tion  of  his  fubftance  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was 
entirely  fatisfied,  as  appears  from  the  following  memorial 
in  his  own  writing,  found  amongft  his  papers  :  “  May  26, 
“  1620 — My  wife  and  I  acknowledged  the  fine  at  the  com- 
“  mon  pleas  bar,  of  all  our  lands  to  the  college:  bleffed 
“  be  God  that  he  has  given  us  life  to  do  it.”  He  died 
Nov.  25,  1626,  in  the  6itt  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  his  new  college,  where  there  is  a  tomb- 
flone  over  his  grave,  with  an  infeription.  His  original 
Diary  is  alfo  there  preferved. 

AL'LI  A,  a  river  of  Italy,  which,  running  down  a  fleep 
channel  from  the  mountains  of  Crufluminum,  mixes  with 
the  Tiber,  forty  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  famous  for  the 
great  daughter  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus. 

ALLI'ANCE,  f.  \_allcanza,  It.  alianfa,  Sp.  alliance,  of 
allier,  Fr.  of  alligo,  Lat.  to  tie  or  unite  together.]  The 
ftate  of  connection  with  another  by  confederacy ;  a  league. 
In  this  fenfe,  our  hiftories  of  queen  Anne  mention  the  grand, 
alliance.  Relation  by  marriage^.  Relation  by  any  form  of 
kindred.  The  aCl  of  forming  or  contracting  relation  to, 
another  ;  the  aft  of  making  a  confederacy.  The  perfons 
allied  to  each  other. 

Alliance,  with  the  ancient  Romans,  though  a  fort  of 
fervitude,  was  much  coveted.  Ariarathes,  we  are  told  by 
Polybius,  offered  a  facrifice  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  for  having  obtained  an  alliance.  The  reafon  was, 
that  thenceforwards  people  were  hire  not  to  receive  any 
injuries  except  from  them.  There  were  different  forts  of 
allies  :  fome  only  united  to  them  by  a  participation  of  the 
privileges  of  Romans,  as  the  Latini  and  Hernia  ;  others 
by  their  very  foundation,  as  the  colonies  ;  others  by  the 
benefactions  they  received  from  them,  as  Maffiniffa,  Eu- 
menes,  and  Attains,  who  owed  their  kingdoms  to  Rome; 
others  by  free  treaties,  which  laft,  by  a  long  alliance,  be¬ 
came  fubjefts,  as  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Egypt, 
and  moft  of  the  cities  of  Greece  :  laftly,  others  by  com- 
pulfive  treaties,  and  the  law  of  fubjeCtion,  as  Philip  and 
Antiocluis.  For  they  never  granted  peace  to  an  enemy 
without  making  an  alliance  with  him  ;  that  is,  they  never 
fubdued  any  people  without  ufing  it  as  a  means  of  fubdu- 
ing  others. 

The  forms  or  ceremonies  of  alliances  have  been  various 
in  different  ages  and  countries.  Among  us,  figning  and 
fwearing  are  the  chief ;  anciently  eating  and  drinking  to¬ 
gether,  ckie  fly  offering  facrifices  together,  were  the  cuf- 
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tomary  rite  of  ratifying  an  alliance.  Among  the  Jews  and 
Chaldeans,  heifers  or  calves  ;  among  the  Greeks,  bulls  or 
goats;  and  among  the  Romans,  hogs;  were  facrificed  on 
this  occafion.  Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  alliances  were 
confirmed  by  drawing  blood  out  of  the  palms  of  the  hands 
of  the  two  contra&ing  princes  with  a  (harp  ftone,  dipping 
herein  a  piece  of  their  garments,  and  therewith  fmearing 
feven  (tones,  at  the  fame  time  invoking  the  gods  Vrotalt 
and  Alilat,  i.  e.  according  to  Herodotus,  Bacchus  and 
Urania.  Among  the  people  of  Cholchis,  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  alliances  is  laid  to  be  eftefted  by  one  of  the  princes 
offering  his  wife’s  breads  to  the  other  to  fuck,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  do  till  there  iflued  blood. 

Alliance,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  applied  to  any  kind 
of  union  or  connection ;  thus  we  fay,  there  is  an  alliance 
between  church  and  (late. 

AL'LIAR  RERIS.  A  term  ufed  in  preparing  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  ftone,  to  fignify  philofophical  copper,  which  is 
alfo  called  water  of  quickfilver,  white  copper,  and  many 
other  names. 

ALLIA'Rl  A,y.  in  botany.  See  Erysimum. 
ALLI'CIENCY,y  [ allicio ,  Lat.  to  entice  or  draw.] 
The  power  of  attracting  any  thing ;  magnetifm  ;  attrac¬ 
tion. — The  feigned  central  alliciency  is  but  a  word,  and  the 
manner  of  it  ftill  occult.  Glanville. 

AL'LIENCY,  f.  [from  allicere ,  Lat.]  Enticingnefs ; 
alluringnefs. 

To  AL'LIGATE,  v.  a.  [ alligo ,  Lat.  from  ad,  to,  and 
ligo,  to  bind.]  To  tie  one  thing  to  another  ;  to  unite. 

ALLIGA'TI,y  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  bafeitkind  of 
(laves,  who  were  ufually  kept  fettered.  The  Romans  had 
three  degrees,  or  orders,  of  (laves  or  fervants  ;  the  firft 
employed  in  the  management  of  their  eftates  ;  the  fecond 
in  the  menial  or  lower  functions  of  the  family  ;  the  third, 
called  alligati,  above-mentioned. 

ALLIG A'TION,  f.  The  aCt  of  tying  together;  the 
(late  of  being  fo  tied.  In  arithmetic,  the  rule  that  teach¬ 
es  to  adjuft  the  price  of  compounds,  formed*of  feveral 
ingredients  of  different  value.  See  Arithmetic. 

ALLIGA'TOR,y  in  zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  la- 
certa  crocodilis.  See  Lacerta. 

A.llig ator-pear,/.  in  botany.  See  Laurus. 
AL'LIGATURE,y.  The  link,  or  ligature,  by  which 
two  things  are  joined  together. 

ALLIO'NIA,  f.  [named  in  honour  of  Charles  Allioni, 
profeffor  of  botany  at  Turin,  &c.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  tetrandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  aggregate.  The  generic  characters  are — ■Calyx: 
perianthium  common  to  three  flowers,  Ample,  oblong, 
five-parted;  parts  ovate,  acute,  permanent;  proper  ob- 
folete,  fuperior.  Corolla:  proper  one-petalled,  funnel- 
(haped,  edge  quinquefid,  ereCt.  Stamina:  filaments  feta- 
ceous,  longer  than  the  corolla,  bending  to  one  fide;  an- 
therae  roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior,  oblong ;  ftyle 
fetaceous,  longer  than  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  multifid,  linear. 
Pericarpium:  none.  Seeds:  folitary,  oblong,  five-cor¬ 
nered,  naked.  Receptaculum:  naked. — EJJ'entialCharaEler. 
Calyx  common,  oblong,  fimple,  three-flowered;  proper 
pbfolete,  fuperior.'  Corollules  irregular.  Receptaculum 
naked. 

Species,  i.  Allionia  violacea :  leaves  heart-fliaped,  ca¬ 
lyxes  quinquefid.  Native  of  South  America. 

2.  Allionia  incarnata  :  leaves  obliquely  ovate,  calyxes 
triphyllous.  This  is  an  annual  glaucous  plant;  a  native 
of  Peru,  o'n  rocks,  and  in  fandy  foils.  Introduced  into 
the  Paris  garden,  from  feeds  fent  by  Dombey.  It  flou- 
rilhes  there,  and  perfects  its  feeds  in  the  middle  of  fummer. 

ALLIO'TICS,  f  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which  by 
fermentation  and  cleanfing  alter  and  purify  the  blood. 

AL'LIOTH,y.  a  ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  greater  bear, 
much  ufed  for  finding  the  latitude  at  fea. 

ALLI'SION,y.  [from  allifum,  fup.  of  allido,  of  ad,  to, 
and  Icedo,  to  hurt.]  The  aCt  of  ftriking  one  thing  againft 
another. — There  have  not  been  any  iflands  of  note,  or  con- 
fiderable  extent,  torn  and  call:  off  from  the  continent  by 
Vol.  I.  No.  22, 
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earthquakes,  or  fevered  from  it  by  the  boifterous  allifion 
of  the  fea.  Woodward.  * 

ALLITERA'TION,y  [ad  and  litera,  Lat.]  An  orna¬ 
ment  of  language,  chiefly  ufed  in  poetry,  which  conlifts 
in  the  repetition  of  the  fame  letter  at  certain  intervals. 
It  fometimes  deforms  language  however  inftead  of  adorn¬ 
ing  it,  efpecially  in  profe  compofrtions  ;  and,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  the  trivial  degree  of  excellence  which 
attaches  to  it  even  when  judicioufly  applied,  critics  in  ge¬ 
neral  difregard  it.  The  poets  furnifti  numerous  inftances 
of  alliteration,  moft  of  them  perhaps  accidental.  Dn 
Johnfon  cites  the  following  line  from  Milton,  as  an  ifi4 
fiance : 

“  .Behemoth  digged  Corn — ” 

But  Grey’s  Odes  abound  with  alliterations;  almoft  every 
ftrophe  commencing  and  concluding  with  an  alliterative 
line  : 

“  Ruin  feize  thee,  ruthlefs  king.” 

“To  /ligh-born  f/oel’s  /iarp,  or  foft  Zlewe/lyn’s  /ay.” 

“  (Leave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof.” 

“  Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom.” 

“  Regardlefs  of  theyweeping  whirlwind’syway.” 

“  That  hufh’d  in  grim  repofe,  experts  his  ev’ning  prey.” 

From  Mr.  Pope  we  may  alfo  draw  an  example  : 

“  Eternal  beauties  grace  the  shiningycene, 

Fields  ever yrefh,  and  groves  for  ever  green.” 

AL'LIUM,  y  [derivation  uncertain.  Some  deduce  it 
from  aAAecr •&«(,  exilire,  on  account  of  its  quick  growth ; 
others  from  halo,  becaufe  it  exhales  a  ftrong  fmell ;  others 
from  ciy'h  a  head  of  garlic.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
hexandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order 
of  fpathaceae.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  t 
fpathe  common,  roundifti,  withering,  many-flowered.  Co¬ 
rolla:  petals  fix,  oblong.  Stamina:  filaments  fix,  fubu- 
late,  often  the  length  of  the  corolla;  antheras  oblong,  up¬ 
right.  Piftillum  :  germ  fuperior,  ftiort,  bluntly  three- 
cornered,  the  corners  marked  with  a  line;  ftyle  fimple; 
ftigma  (harp.  Pericarpium:  capfule  very  fliort,  broad, 
three-lobed,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds:  few, 
roundifti.  In  fome  fpecies  three  alternate  filaments  are 
broad  and  forked,  with  an  intermediate  anther. — EJJ'en ■- 
tial  CharaEler.  Corolla  fix-parted,  fpreading ;  fpathe  ma¬ 
ny-flowered;  umbel  heaped  ;  capfule  fuperior. 

Species.  I.  Stem-leaves  flat;  umbel  capfule- bearing, 
x.  Allium  ampeloprafum,  or  great  round-headed  garlic: 
umbel  globofe,  ftamens  three-cufped,  petals  with  a  rough 
keel.  This  fpecies  is  found  growing  naturally  in  the  Eaft, 
in  Switzerland,  in  a  final  1  ifland  in  the  Briftol  channel, 
&c.  With  us  it  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

2.  Allium  porrum,  or  common  leek:  umbel  globofe, 
ftamens  three-cufped,  petals  with  a  rough  keel,  root  coat¬ 
ed.  It  is  very  like  the  former,  and  perhaps  only  a  varie¬ 
ty.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

3.  Allium  lineare,  or  linear-leaved  garlic :  umbel  glo¬ 
bofe,  ftamens  three-cufped,  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Siberia.  It  has  narrower  leaves 
than  the  common  leek,  the  (talks  are  fmaller,  and  do  not 
rife  fo  high  ;  the  heads  Of  flowers  are  alfo  fmaller,  and  of 
a  purple  colour. 

4.  Allium  rotundum,  or  great  round-headed  garlic : 
umbel  fubglobofe,  ftamens  three-cufped,  lide-flowers  nod¬ 
ding.  Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

5.  Allium  vidtorialis,  or  long-rooted  garlic:  umbel 
rounded,  ftamens  lanceolate,  larger  than  the  corolla,  leaves 
elliptic.  Grows  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Auf- 
tria,  Silefia,  and  Savoy.  The  wild  plant  has  the  root- 
leaves  half  an  inch  broad  ;  tranfplanted  into  a  garden,  the 
leaves  grow  to  four  inches  in  breadth,  without  becoming 
much  longer.  The  Item  is  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
in  height. 

6.  Allium  fub-hirfutum,  or  hairy  garlic  or  Diofcorides’s 
moly;  ftamens  awl-(haped,  lower  leaves  hirfute.  Native  . 
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of  Italy,  Spain,'  Africa,  and  the  Levant. 

May,  and  was  cultivated  in  1596  by  Gerard. 

7.  Allium-magicum,  or  Homer’s  garlic  or  moly :  da- 
mens  fimple,  branches  bulb-bearing.  This  fpecies  is  pre- 
ferved  by  many  perfons  in  the  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va¬ 
riety,  but  it  has  a  very  drong  fcent. 

8.  Allium  obliquum,  or  oblique-leaved  garlic  :  damens 
filiform,  thrice  as  long  as  the  flower,  leaves  oblique.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Siberia. 

9.  Allium  ramofum,  or  branched  garlic:  umbel  glo- 
bofe,  damens  awl-fliaped  longer,  leaves  linear,  fubconvex. 
This  and  the  former  grow  naturally  in  Siberia,  whence 
their  feeds  were  fent  to  Peterdmrgh,  and  from  them  the 
botanic  gardens  have  been  fupplied ;  but  they  are  only 
preferved  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

10.  Allium  rofeum,  or  rofe  garlic:  umbel  flat  topped, 
petals  emarginate,  damens  very  diort,  Ample.  It  grows 
naturally  about  Montpelier,  and  in  Piedmont,  in  the  fields, 
olive-grounds,  and  vineyards. 

11.  Allium  Tartaricum,  or  Tartarian  garlic  :  umbel 
flat,  damens  Ample,  leaves  femicylindrical.  Native  of 
Siberia. 

II.  Stem-leaves  flat ;  umbel  bulb-bearing.  12.  Allium 
fativum,  or  common  garlic  :  bulb  compound,  damens 
three-cufped..  Garlic  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in  the  ifland 
of  Sicily.  It  has  many  bulbs,  commonly  called  cloves, 'in- 
veded  with  a  w  hite  fkin;  the  leaves  are  linear,  long,  and 
narrow',  like  thofe  of  grafs.  Cultivated  in  1551;  and 
probably  much  earlier. 

13.  Allium  fcorodoprafum,  or  rochambole :  damens 
three-cufped,  leaves  crenulate,  fheaths  two-edged.  Ro¬ 
chambole  is  found  w  ild  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hunga¬ 
ry.  This  has  compound  bulbs,  but  the  cloves  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  garlic. 

14.  Allium  arenarium,  or  fand  garlic :  damens  three- 
cufped,  fheaths  columnar,  fpathe  awnlefs.  It  grows  wild 
in  Thuringia,  Scania,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Wedmoreland. 

15.  Allium  carinatum,  or  mountain  garlic  :  damens  d\vl- 
lhaped,  fpathe  very  long.  It  is  found  w'ild  in  Scania, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland;  alfo  in  Wedmoreland  ; 
about  Ramfgate,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet ;  and  between  Sand¬ 
wich  and  Deal. 

III.  Stem-leaves  columnar;  umbel  capfule-bearing. 

1 6.  Allium  fphserocephalon,  or  fmall  round-headed  gar¬ 
lic  :  damens  three-cufped,  longer  than  tire  corolla,  leaves 
femicolumnar.  Native  of  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Siberia.  Haller  thinks  that  the  eighteenth  is  not  fpe- 
cifically  diflinff  from  this. 

17.  Allium  parviflorum,  or  fmall-flowered  garlic  :  um¬ 
bel  globofej.  damens  Ample,  longer  than  the  corolla,  fpathe 
awl-draped.  Liiqp  the  former,  except  in  having  Ample 
filaments.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

18.  Allium  defcendens,  or  purple-headed  garlic:  da¬ 
mens  three-cufped,  outer  peduncles  fhorter.  Native  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland. 

19.  Allium  mofchatum,  or  mufk-fmelling  garlic  :  um¬ 
bel  flat-topped,  modly  Ax-flowered,  petals  acute,  damens 
Ample,  leaves  fetaceous.  It  grows  wild  in  Provence,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Spain.  Cafp.  Bauhin  relates,  that  Saltzmann 
brought  him  the  plant  from  the  hills  about  Montpelier 
in  1598,  and  that  he  cultivated  it  in  his  garden. 

20.  Allium  fiavurn,  or  fulphur-coloured  garlic  :  flow¬ 
ers  pendulous, -petals  ovate,  damens  longer  than  the  corol¬ 
la.  Gouan  and  Gerard  think  this  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
lad.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Aufiria. 

21.  Allium  pallens,  or  pale- flowered  garlic:  flowers 
pendulous,  truncated  ;  damens  Ample,  equalling  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Montpelier,  and  Hungary. 
Introduced  in  1779,  by  Abbe  Poiret. 

22.  Allium  paniculatum,  or  panicled  garlic:  peduncles 
capillary,  fpread  out;  damens  awl-fliaped,  fpa*(he  very 
long.  The  leaves  are  aw'l-diaped  and  channelled  ;  and  it 
a  a  native  of  Italy,  Aufiria,  Switzerland,  Caraiola,  Sibe¬ 


ria,  and  the  Levant.  Gerard  joins  this  with  the  forego 
ing. 

23.  Allium  vineale,  or  crow  garlic  :  damens  three-cufp¬ 
ed.  This  is  a  native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c. 
With  us  it  is  frequent  in  padures,  and  communicates  its 
rank  fade  to  the  milk  and  butter.  In  other  countries  it 
grows  alfo  among  the  corn,  and  in  vineyards. 

24.  Allium  oleraceum,  or  purple-driped  garlic  :  damens 
Ample ;  leaves  rough,  femicolumnar;  furrowed  under¬ 
neath.  Native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy; 
and  with  us  in  Wedmoreland,  and  Yorkfliire;  near,Brif- 
tol;  and  in  Effex,  nearNotley,  among  corn. 

25.  Allium  Pallafii,  or  Pallas’s  garlic  :  umbel  di fform, 
damens  dimple,  equalling  the  corolla;  dyle  very  diort,. 
The  leaves  are  fhorter  than  the  dem,  and  alternate. 

IV.  Leaves  radical,  dem  naked.  26.  Allium  nutans,  or 
flat-fialked  garlic:  fcape  two-edged,  leaves  linear  flat, 
damens  three-cufped.  It  varies  fo  much  in  diderent  ages 
and  foils  as  fcarcely  to  be  known.  The  cufps  of  the  da¬ 
mens  are  obliterated  in  old  plants.  A  native.of  Siberia. 

27.  Allium  afcalonicum,  or  fhallot  or  efchallote:  fcape 
columnar,  leaves  awl-diaped,  umbel  globofe,  damens 
three-cufped.  Haffelquid  found  the  efchalotte  native  in 
Paledine,  and  it  was  cultivated  here  in  1633. 

28.  Allium  fenefcens,  or  narcifllis-leaved  onion  or  gar¬ 
lic:  fcape  two-edged,  leaves  linear,  convex  beneath, 
fmooth,  umbel  roundifli,  damens  awl-fliaped.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  the  Alps,  Silefia,  and  the  ifland 
of  Sicily. 

29.  Allium  odorum,  or  fweet-fmelling  garlic:  fcape 
nearly  columnar,  leaves  linear,  channelled,  angular  be¬ 
neath,  umbel  flat-topped.  Is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  China,  Japan,  &c. 

30.  Allium  inodorum,  or  Carolina  garlic:  fcape  naked 
fubtriquetrous,  leaves  linear  flat  keeled  beneath,  umbel 
fadigiate  floriferous,  damens  Ample.  Native  of  Carolina. 
It  was  introduced  in  177 6,  by  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Port¬ 
land,  and  it  flowers  in  March  and  April. 

3 1 .  Allium  angulofum,  or  angular-fcaped  garlic  :  fcape 
two-edged,  leaves  linear-channelled,  fomewhat  angular 
beneath,  umbel  flat-topped.  Allioni  can  fcarcely  find  any 
certain  difference  between  the  twenty-eighth  and  this, 
which  is  found  in  meadows,  whereas  that  grows  on  rocks  ; 
the  flow  ers  alfo  are  larger,  the  plant  is  higher,  and  the 
leaves  are  not  flexuofe.  Native  of  Siberia,  Italy,  Aufiria, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  in  moifl  places. 

32.  Allium  nigrum,  or  black  garlic:  fcape  columnar, 
leaves  linear,  umbel  hemifpherical,  petals  eredt,  fpathe 
pointed,  bifid.  Refembles  No.  28,  but  is  twice  the  fize  ; 
has  the  leaves  of  narciffus.  It  is  a  native  of  Provence, 
Italy,  Audria,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers. 

33.  Allium  Canadenfe,  or  Canada  tree-onion  :  fcape  co¬ 
lumnar,  leaves  linear,  head  bulb-bearing.  Native  of 
North  America. 

34.  Allium  urfmum,  or  ramfons :  fcape  three-fided, 
leaves  lanceolate,  petiolate,  umbel  flat-topped.  Native  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  in  woods 
and  moifl  fliady  places ;  and  in  England  is  not  uncommon. 

35.  Allium  triquetrum,  or  three-cornered  moly:  fcape 
and  leaves  three-lided,  damens  firnple.  A  native  of  Italy 
and  Spain. 

36.  Allium  cepa,  or  common  onion:  fcape  dwelling  out 
below,  and  longer  than  the  columnar  leaves.  The  com¬ 
mon  onion  is  too  well  known,  by  its  fidular  leaves  and 
fwelling  flalks,  to  need  a  particular  defcription.  The  La¬ 
tin  name  cepa  is  derived  from  caput,  a  head,  on  account  of 
the  form  of  its  bulb;  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  Greeks 
called  it  xpo ^vov.  Our  En°;lifli  and  French  names  are 
from  the  Latin  unio\  becaule  the  bulb  never  throws  out 
any  offsets.  The  varieties  of  the  common  onion  are — tire 
Strafburgh,  or  common  oval ;  the  Spanifli,  diver- Ikinned, 
and  red-fkinned;  the  Portugal  great  oval  onion;  and  the 
Tripoli.  All  thele  vary  from  feeds,  and  there  are  feveral 
intermediate  differences  which  are  not  worth  enumerating. 
The  virtues  of  this  genus  are  condderable.  The  common 
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onion  has  been  confidered  as  of  an  alexipharmic  quality, 
and  has  been  prefcribed  in  malignant  and  epidemical  dif- 
tempers.  They  are  very  diuretic  and  powerful  in  clean- 
fing  and  breaking  away  any  obflructions  in  the  urinary 
paffages.  They  are  likewife  very  efficacious  in  all  infarc¬ 
tions  of  the  lungs,  greatly  promoting  expectoration,  and 
relieving  afthmas  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Externally 
they  are  employed  in  cataplafms  for  fuppurating  hard  tu¬ 
mors.  Garlic  is  dill  more  powerful  than  onions.  As  it 
is  very  heating  and  penetrating,  it  ffiould  not  be  ufed  too 
freely,  being  apt  to  caufe  head-achs  and  other  inconveni¬ 
ences.  A  clove  or  two  of  garlic  pounded  with  honey, 
and  taken  two  or  three  nights  together,  is  good  in  rheu¬ 
matic  cafes.  A  quart  of  water  poured  boiling  hot  upon 
a  pound  of  the  freffi  root,  cut  into  dices,  and  fuft'ered  to 
dand  upon  it  in  a  clofe  velfel,  for  twelve  hours,  becomes 
drongly  impregnated  with  the  tade  and  fmell  of  the  gar¬ 
lic.  This  infufion,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  makes 
the  fyrup  of  garlic  of  the  diops.  Vinegar  and  honey  ex¬ 
cellently  coincide  with  and  improve  this  medicine,  as  a 
detergent  and  deobdruent,  in  diforders  of  the  bread:  a 
composition  of  this  kind  is  prepared  by  infilling  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  the  fredi  root  in  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and 
diffblving  in  the  drained  liquor,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  ten  ounces  of  clarified  honey :  to  cover  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  the  ill  l'mell  of  the  garlic,  a  little  carraway  and  fweet- 
fennel  feed,  bruifed,  two  drachms  of  each,  are  boiled  for 
a  ffiort  time  in  the  vinegar,  before  the  garlic  is  put  in. 
The  garlic  itfelf  is  never  to  be  boiled  ;  its  effential  oil  (in 
which  its  virtue  coniids)  exhaling  during  that  procefs. 

37.  Allium  moly,  or  yellow  moly  :  fcape  lubcylindric, 
leaves  lanceolate,  iellile  ;  umbel  level-topped.  This  was 
formerly  preferved  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  its  yellow 
flowers,  but,  having  a  very  drong  garlic  fcent,  mod  peo¬ 
ple  have  rooted  it  out.  A  native  of  Hungary,  on  Monte 
Baldo,  about  Montpelier,  and  on  the  Pyrenees. 

38.  Allium  tricoccum,  or  three-feeded  garlic:  fcape 
naked,  femicolumnar ;  leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  flat, 
fmooth;  umbel  globular,  feeds  folitary.  Native  of  North 
America. 

39.  Allium  fiflulofum,  or  Welfli  onion  or  ciboule :  fcape 
equalling  the  columnar  dwelling  leaves.  Ciboule  or  Weldi 
onion  is  perennial,  and  does  not  form  bulbs  like  the  com¬ 
mon  onion  ;  it  was  cultivated  in  1629. 

40.  Allium  fchoenoprafum,  or  cives  or  chives:  fcape 
equalling  the  columnar  awl-filiform  leaves.  Thefe  fmell 
very  drong,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  them  found  in  Sibe¬ 
ria,  &c.  flgured  by  Gmelin  and  Buxbaum,  defcribed  by 
Murray  in  the  new  Gottingen  Comment.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  cives  the  leaves  are  draight;  in  this  they  are  reflect¬ 
ed  at  the  ends ;  in  that  the  form  of  the  umbel  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  called  pyramidal,  as  it  is  in  this.  The  fcape  how¬ 
ever  of  both  is  clothed  with  the  ffieath  of  the  leaves,  fo 
that  it  cannot  be  faid  that  it  is  truly  naked.  A  native  of 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Siberia. 

41 .  Allium  Sibiricum,  or  Siberian  garlic  :  fcape  colum¬ 
nar,  leaves  femicylindric,  flamens  awl-fnaped.  This  and 
the  next  are  natives  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1777  by 
chevalier  Murray. 

42.  Allium  tenuifllmum,  or  dender-leaved  garlic :  fcape 
columnar,  empty  ;  leaves  awl-filiform  ;  heads  loofe,  few- 
flowered.  It  is  much  eaten  by  the  field-  mice,  and  they 
lay  up  the  roots  for  their  winter  food. 

43.  Allium  chamae-molv,  or  baflard  garlic:  fcape 
fcarcely  any,  naked;  capfules  drooping,  leaves  flat  ciliate. 
Native  of  Italy;  flowering  in  January. 

44.  Allium  gracile,  or  Jamaica  garlic  :  fcape  naked,  co¬ 
lumnar,  very  long;  leaves  linear,  channelled;  flamens 
fabulate,  connate  at  the  bafe.  This  is  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
was  introduced  in  1787  by  Hinton  Ead,  Efq.  and  it  flow¬ 
ers  in  February. 

45.  Allium  Neapolitanum,  or  Naples  garlic  :  fcape  na¬ 
ked  ancipital,  leaves  lanceolate  channelled,  umbel  fcatter- 
ed.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  near  Naples,  and  begins 
to  grow  fpontaneoully  about  the  city,  flowering  in  March. 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  Garlic  is  eafily  propagated  by 
planting  the  cloves  or  fmall  bulbs  of  the  root  in  the 
fpring,  with  a  dibber  or  in  drills,  in  beds  four  feet  wide, 
in  rows  fix  inches  from  each  other,  and  four  or  five  inches 
diflant  in  the  rows;  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 
About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  leaves  ffiould  be  tied  in 
knots,  to  prevent  their  fpindling  or  running  to  feed,  which 
will  greatly  enlarge  the  bulb.  Towards  the  end  of  July 
the  leaves  will  begin  to  wither  and  decay,  when  the  roots 
diould  be  taken  up,  cleaned  and  dried  in  the  fun,  tied  in 
bunches  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  room,  to  prevent  their  rot¬ 
ting,  and  thus  preferved  for  winter  life. 

Rocambole  may  be  propagated  either  by  the  roots,  or 
the  bulbs  produced  on  the  flalks:  they  diould  be  planted 
in  autumn,  efpecially  on  dry  ground,  otherwife  their  bulbs 
will  not  be  large.  They  are  to  be  planted  and  prepared 
for  life  in  the  lame  manner  as  garlic. 

All  the  flowering  forts  are  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
in  almoflany  foil  and  fituation;  they  are  eafily  propagated 
either  by  their  roots,  or  feeds;  if  from  the  roots,  the  bed: 
time  is  in  autumn,  that  they  may  take  good  root  in  the 
ground  before  the  fpring,  which  is  neceffary,  in  order  to 
have  them  flower  drong  the  following Tummer.  If  by 
feeds,  they  may  be  fow n  in  a  border  of  common  earth, 
either  in  autumn,  loon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  or  in  the 
fpring  following;  and  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  weeds :  in  the  following  autumn, 
they  may  be  tramfplanted  into  the  borders  wffiere  they  are 
to  remain.  They  flower  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Species  the  filth,  (ixth,  feventh,  tenth,  lixteenth,  eigh¬ 
teenth,  twentieth,  twenty-eighth,  thkty-fird,  and  thirty— 
feventh,  are  the  bed  known  in  the  gardens,  but  lately  have 
been  iittle  cultivated;  mod  of  them  are  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  continue  a  month  in  flower  : 
the  fifth  and  feventh  are  from  two  feet  to  a  yard  high,  and 
produce  large  fpecious  umbels.  The  yellow  moly  (No. 
37.)  lias  fome  beauty  in  the  flowers,  and  deferves  a  place 
in  borders  where  few  better  things  will  thrive:  it  increa- 
fes  plentifully  both  by  roots  and  feeds. 

Of  the  leek  there  has  been  generally  fuppofed  two  forts, 
but  I  have  made  trial  of  them  both,  by  lowing  their  feeds 
feveral  times,  and  find  they  are  the  fame ;  the  difference 
which  has  rifen  between  them,  lias  been  occafioned  by 
fome  perfons  having  faved  the  feeds  from  old  roots,  and 
not  from  the  feedling  leeks,  whereby  they  have  degene¬ 
rated  them,  and  rendered  them  fmaller  and  narrower 
leaved;  but  by  care  this  may  be  recovered  again,  as  I 
have  experienced.  Leeks  are  cultivated  by  lowing  their 
feeds  in  the  fpring,  in  ti.e  fame  manner  as  is  directed  be¬ 
low  for  onions,  with  which  thefe  are  commonly  fown,  the 
two  forts  of  feeds  being  mixed  according  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  is  delired  of  either  fort;  though  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  method  is,  to  mix  an  equal  quantity  of  both,  for  the 
onions  will  greatly  out-grow  the  leeks  in  the  fpring;  but, 
thefe  being  drawn  off'  early  in  Augufl,  the  leeks  will  have 
time  to  grow  large  afterwards,  fo  that  there  may  be  a  mo¬ 
derate  crop  of  both  forts.  The  management  of  leeki 
being  exa6tly  the  fame  witii  onions,  we  Avail  not  repeat  it ; 
but  (hall  only  add,  that  many  perfons  fow  their  leeks  very 
thick  in  beds  in  the  fpring;  and,  in  June,  after  fome  of 
their  early  crops  are  taken  off,  they  dig  up  the  ground, 
and  plant  their  leeks  out  thereon,  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
and  fix  inches  afttnder  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  they  will 
require  no  farther  culture,  but  to  clear  the  ground  from 
weeds.  The  leeks  thus  planted  will  grow  to  a  large  lize, 
provided  the  ground  be  good.  If  you  would  fave  the 
feeds  of  this  plant,  you  diould  make  choice  of  fome  of^' 
the  larged  and  bed  leeks  you  ivave,  which  mud  remain  in 
the  place  where  they  grew  until  February,  when  they 
ffiould  be  tranfplanted  in  a  row  againfl  a  warm  hedge, 
paling*  or  wall,  at  about  eight  incites  afunder ;  and',  when 
their  Items  advance,  which  will  be  in  May  or  June,  they 
diould  be  fupported  by  a  flring,  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  down,  to  which  they  are  very  liable,  elpecialLy 
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when  in  head ;  and  the  clofer  they  are  drawn  to  the  fence 
in  autumn,  the  better  the  feeds  will  ripen  ;  for  it  fopic- 
times  happens  in  cold  fummers  or  autumns',  that  thofe, 
which  grow  in  the  openjgarden  do  not  perfect  their  feeds 
in  this  country,  efpecialrV  if  there  tliould  be  (harp  Trolls 
early  in  autumn,  which  will  entirely  fpoil  the  feed.  When 
it  is  ripe  (which  may  be  known  by  the  heads  changing 
brown)  you  Ihould  cut  off  their  heads  with  about  a  foot 
'or  more  of  the  ftalk  to  each,  and  tie  them  in  bundles, 
three  or  four  heads  in  each,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry 
place,  where  they  may  remain  until  Chriftmas  or  after, 
■when  you  may  threfh  out  the  feeds  for  ufe.  The  hulk  is 
very  tough,  which  renders  it  very  difficult  tc.  get  out  the 
feeds;  therefore  fome  perfons  who  have  but  a  (mail  quan¬ 
tity  rub  it  hard  again  ft  a  rough  tile,  which  will  break 
the  hulks,  and  get  out  the  feeds  better  than  moft  other 
methods  I  have  known  ufe  cl. 

The  onion  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fovvn 
at  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
on  good,  rich,  light,  ground,  which  ihould  be  well  dug 
and  levelled,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds ; 
then  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fown  in  a  dry  time,  vi  hen  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  is  not  moift ;  and,  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  a  winter  crop,  they  muft  not  be  fown  too  thick. 
In  cold  wet  land  it  is  better  to  defer  lowing  till  the  middle 
of  March  ;  and  in  very  moift  rich  foils  it  may  be  done  any 
time  before  the  middle  of  April.  But  the  early-fown 
crops  bulb  or  apple  belt,  and  grow  to  the  largeft  lize. 
The  common  allowance  of  feed  is  fix  pounds  to  an  acre  of 
land ;  or  an  ounce  to  a  rod  or  pole.  But  the  generality  of 
■gardeners  fow  more,  becaufe  many  of  them  allow  for  a 
crop  to  draw  out,  which  they  call  cullings;  tliefe  are 
thinned  out  when  young,  and  tied  in  bunches  for  the  mar¬ 
ket;  but  thofe  who  have  regard  to  their  principal  crop 
never  pradtife  this,  but  fow  no  more  feed  than  is  fuftici- 
•ent,  for,  when  the  plants  come  up  too  clofe,  they  draw  each 
other  weak;  and,  when  this  happens,  their  roots  never 
grow  fo  large  as  thofe  which  are  thin  fowed  :  befides  there 
is  a  great  trouble  in  hoeing  them;  and,  when  they  are 
thinned  for  the  market,  the  ground  is  trodden  over,  and 
the  onions  which  are  to  Ptand  have  their  leaves  bruifed, 
whereby  they  are  greatly  injured ;  fo  that,  where  young 
onions  are  wanted,  it  is  a  much  better  way  to  fow  fome 
feparate  beds  for  this  purpofe,  than  to  injure  the  future 
crop.  It  is  a  common  pradtice  to  mix  other  crops  'with 
the  onion;  but  this  is  an  obftrudtion  to  the  main  crop, 
■without  any  great  advantage;  it  is  better  therefore  not  to 
fow  any  thing  with  it,  unlefs  perhaps  a  little  cos  lettuce. 
In  about  fix  or  feven  weeks  after  lowing,  the  onions  will 
be  up  forward  enough  to  hoe;  at  which  time  (choofing 
dry  weather)  you  fhould,  with  a  fmall  hoe  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  broad,  cut  up  lightly  all  the  weeds; 
and  alfo  cutout  the  onions  where  they  grow  too  clofe  in 
bunches,  leaving  them  at  this  firft  hoeing  at  lead  two  inches 
apart.  This,  if  well  performed,  and  in  a  dry  feafon,  will 
preferve  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  at  leafta  month  or  five 
weeks ;  when  you  muft  hoe  them  over  a  fecond  time',  cut¬ 
ting  up  all  the  weeds  as  before,  and  alfo  cut  out  the  onions 
to  a  larger  diftance,  leaving  them  this  time  three  or  four 
inches  afunder.  This  alfo,  if  well  performed,  will  pre¬ 
ferve  the  ground  clean  a  month  or  fix  weeks  longer,  when 
you  muft  hoe  them  over  the  third  and  laft  time.  Now  you 
muft  carefully  cut  up  all  weeds,  and  tingle  out  the  onions 
to  near  fix  inches  fquare;  by  which  means  they  will  grow 
much  larger  than  if  left  too  clofe.  This  time  of  hoeing, 
if  the  weather  proves  dry,  and  it  is  well  performed,  will 
keep  the  ground  clear  until  the  onions  are  fit  to  pull  up; 
but,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  moift,  and  any  of  the 
weeds  fhould  take  root  again,  you  fhould,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  after,  go  over  the  ground  and  draw 
out  all  the  large  weeds  with  your  hands ;  for,  the  onions 
having  now  begun  to  bulb,  they  •fhould  not  be  difturbed 
with  a  hoe.  Toward  tire  middle  of  Auguft  your  onions 
will  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  which  may  be 
known  by  their  blades  falling  to  the  ground  and  ft  rink - 
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ing ;  you  fhould  therefore,  before  their  necks  or  blades 
are  withered  oft',  draw  them  out  of  the  ground,  cropping 
oft  the  extreme  part  of  tine  blade,  and  lay  them  abroad 
upon  a  dry  fpot  of  ground,  obferving  to  turn  them  every 
other  day  at  leaft,  to  prevent  their  linking  frefh  root; 
which  they  will  fuddenly  do,  efpecially  in  moift  weather. 
In  about  a  fortnight’s  time  your  onions  will  be  dry  enough 
to  hoitfe,  which  muft  be  performed  in  perfectly  dry  wea¬ 
ther;  in  doing  of  this,  you  muft  carefully  rub  off  all  the 
earth  from  the  roots,  and  be  hire  to  mix  no  faulty  ones 
amongft  them,  which  will  in  a  fhort  time  decay,  and  fpoil 
all  thofe  that  lie  near  them  ;  nor  fhould  you  lay  them  too 
thick:  in  the  houfe,  which  would  occafion  their  fvveating, 
and  thereby  rot  them ;  nor  fhould  they  be  put  in  a  lower 
room,  or  ground  floor,  but  in  a  loft  or  garret;  and,  the 
clofer  they  are  kept  from  the  air,  the  better  they  will 
keep.  You  fhould,  at  leaft  once  a  month,  look  over  them 
to  fee  if  any  of  them  are  decayed;  thefe  muft  be  imme¬ 
diately  taken  away,  otherwife  they  will  infedt  all  that  lie 
near  them.  But,  notwithftanding  all  the  care  you  canpof- 
fibly  take  in  the  drying  and  houftng  your  onions,  many  of 
them  will  grow  in  the  loft,  efpecially  in  mild  winters, 
which  are  generally  moift;  therefore  thofe  who  would 
preferve  them  late  in  the  feafon,  fhould  feledt  a  parcel  of 
the  firmed  and  moft  likely  to  keep,  from  the  others,  and 
with  a  hot  iron  (lightly  finge  their  beards,  or  roots,  which 
will  dffedhtally  prevent  their  fprouting;  but  in  doing  this 
there  muft  be  grejt  caution  ufed  not  to  fcorch  the  pulp  of 
the  onions,  for  that  will  caufe  them  to  perifli  foon  after. 
The  beft  onions  for  keeping  are  the  Strafburgh  kind, 
which  is  an  oval-fhaped  bulb;  but  this  feldom  grows 
large  as  the  Spanifh,  which  is  flatter;  the  white  fort  is 
efteemed  the  fweeteft ;  but  thefe  varieties  are  not  lading ; 
for,  if  you  fave  the  feeds  of  the  white  onions  only,  you 
will  have  a  mixture  of  the  red  ones  amongft  them:  nor 
will  the  Strafburgh  onion  keep  long  to  its  kind,  but  will 
by  degrees  grow  flatter,  as  do  the  large  Portugal  and  Tri¬ 
poli  onions,  when  planted  in  our  climate,  which  in  a  year 
or  two  will  be  fo  far  degenerated,  as  not  to  be  known  they 
were  from  that  race.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
frefh  feed,  for,  if  it  is  above  a  year  old,  not  one  plant  in 
fifty  will  grow.  This  is  an  objection  agaipft  foreign  feed, 
which  cannot  be  depended  upon  :  it  is  neceftary,  however, 
to  import  it  fometimes,  for  it  degenerates  in  our  climate. 
The  goodnefs  of  the  feed  may  eafily  be  tried,  by  forcing 
it  in  the  hot-houfe,  or  in  warm  water.  In  order  to  fave 
feeds  at  home,  you  muft  in  the  fpring  make  choice  of  fome 
of  the  firmed,  largeft,  and  beft-ftaped,  onions,  (in  quan¬ 
tity  proportionable  to  the  feed  you  intend  to  fave  ;)  and, 
having  prepared  fome  good  ground,  (which  fhould  be  well 
dug,  and  laid  out  in  beds  about  three  feet  wide,)  in  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  March  you  muft  plant  your  onions 
In  the  following  manner:  Having  (trained  a  line  about 
four  inches  within  the  fide  of  the  bed,  you  muft,  with  a 
fpade,  throw  out  an  opening  about  fix  inches  deep,  the 
length  of  the  bed,  into  which  you  fhould  put  the  onions, 
at  about  nine  inches  diftance  from  each  other ;  with  a 
rake  draw  the  earth  into  the  opening  again  to  cover  the 
bulbs;  then  proceed  to  remove  the  line  again  about  afoot 
farther  back,  where  you  muft  make  an  opening  as  before, 
and  fo  again  till  the  whole  is  finifhed ;  fo  that  you  will 
have  four  rows  in  each  bed,  between. which  you  muft  al¬ 
low  a  fpace  of  two  feet  for  an  alley,  to  go  among  them  to 
clear  them  from  weeds,  & c.  In  a  month’s  .time  their 

leaves  will  appear  above  ground,  and  many  of  the  roots 
will  produce  three  or  four  ftalks  each  ;  you  muft  there¬ 
fore  keep  them  diligently  cleared  from  weeds,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  heads  of  the  flowers 
begin  to  appear,  you  muft  provide  a  parcel  of  (lakes  about 
four  feet  long,  which  Ihould  be  driven  into  the  ground, 
in  the  rows  of  onions,  at  about  fix  or  eight  feet  apart ; 
to  which  you  (hould  faften  fome  packthread,  rope-yarn, 
or  fmall  cord,  which  fhould  be  run  on  each  fide  the  fterns 
of  the  onions,  a  little  below  their  heads,  to  fupport  them 
from  breaking  down  with  the  wind  and  rain;  tor,  when 
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the  feeds  are  formed,  tire  heads  will  be  heavy,  and  are 
very  often  broken  down  by  their  own  weight,  where  they 
are  not  well  fecured ;  and,  if  the  (talks  are  broken  before 
the  feeds  have  arrived  to  maturity,  they  will  not  be  near 
fo  good,  nor  keep  fo  long  as  thofe  which  are  perfectly  ri¬ 
pened.  About  the  end  of  Align  ft  the  onion  feed  will  be 
ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  its  changing  brown,  and 
the  cells  in  which  the  feeds  are  contained  opening  ;  fo  that, 
if  it  be  not  cut  in  a  fliort  time,  the  feeds  will  fall  to  the 
ground  :  when  you  cut  ofF the  heads,  they  fliould  be  fpread 
abroad  upon  coarfe  cloths  in  the  fun,  obferving  to  keep 
them  under  flielter  ill  the  night,  as  alfo  in  wet  weather ; 
and,  when  the  heads  are  quite  dry,  you  mult  beat  out  the 
feeds,  which  are  very  ealily  difcharged  from  their  cells: 
then  having  cleared  them  from  all  the  hulks,  &c.  after 
having  expofed  them  one  day  to  the  fun  to  dry,  you  mult 
put  them  up  in  bags  to  preferve  them  for  ule.  The  di¬ 
rections  here  given  are  for  the  general  crop  of  winter 
onions ;  but  there  are  two  other  crops  of  this  common 
fort  of  onion,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  about  London  to 
fupply  the  market,  one  of  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Michaelmas  onion.  Thefe  are  fown  in  beds  pretty  clofe, 
in  the  middle  of  Augult,  and  mult  be  well  weeded  when 
they  come  up.  In  the  fpring- of  the  year,  after  the  win¬ 
ter  onions  are  over,  they  are  tied  up  in  bunches ;  but  from 
the  thinning  of  thefe,  they  carry  to  market  young  green 
onions  in  March,  for  fallads,  &c.  In  the  fpring  they  fow 
more  beds  in  the  fame  manner,  to  draw  up  young  onions 
for  fallads,  after  the  Michaelmas  onions  are  grown  too 
large  for  that  purpofe ;  and,  where  a  fupply  of  thefe  is 
required,  there  may  be  three  different  fowings,  at  about 
three  weeks  diflance  from  each  other,  which  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  feafon.  To  have  onions  for  pickling,  fome 
feed  fliould  be  fown  late  in  light  poorland :  the  middle  of 
April  is  the  proper  time.  Sow  it  pretty  thick,  and  do 
iiot  thin  it,  unlefs  when  it  riles  in  chillers.  The  bulbs 
will  be  fit  to  take  up  in  Augult. 

The  fcallion,  or  efcallion,  is  a  fort  of  onion  which  never 
forms  any  bulbs  at  the  roots,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
fpring  for  green  onions,  before  the  other  forts,  fown  in 
July,  are  big  enough  ;  but  this  fort  of  onion,  how  much 
foever  in  life  formerly,  is  now  fo  fcarce  as  to  be  known  to 
few  people,  and  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  curious 
botanic  gardens:  the  gardeners  near  London  fubftitute 
for  this,  thofe  onions  which  decay  and  fprout  in  the  lioufe  : 
thefe  they  plant  in  a  bed  early  in  the  fpring,  which  in  a 
fliort  time  will  grow  large  enough  for  ufe  ;  when  they 
draw  them  up,  and,  after  pulling  off  all  the  outer  coat  of 
the  root,  they  tie  them  up  in  bunches,  and  fell  them  in 
the  market  for  fcallions.  The  true  fcallion  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots,  either  in  fpring  or  autumn  ; 
but  the  latter  feafon  is  preferable,  becaufe  of  their  being 
rendered  more  fit  for  ufe  in  the  fpring :  thefe  roots  fliould 
be  planted  three  or  four  in  a  hole,  at  about  fix  inches  dif- 
tance  every  way,  in  beds  or  borders  three  feet  wide,  which 
in  a  fliort  time  will  multiply  exceedingly,  and  will  grow 
upon  almoft  any  foil  and  in  any  fituation;  and  their  being 
fo  hardy  as  to  refill  the  fevered  of  our  winters,  and  being 
green,  and  fit  for  ufe  fo  early  in  the  fpring,  renders  them 
worthy  of  a  place  in  all  good  kitchen-gardens. 

The  cives  are  a  very  fmall  l'ort  of  onion,  which  never 
produce  any  bulbs,  and  feldom  grow  above  fix  inches 
high  in  the  blade,  which  is  alfo  very  fmall  and  (lender, 
and  in  round  bunches ;  this  was  formerly  in  great  requefl 
for  fallads  in  the  fpring,  as  being  milder  than  thofe  onions 
which  had  flood  through  the  winter ;  thefe  are  propagated 
by  parting  their  roots,  are  alfo  very  hardy,  and  will  be 
fit  for  ufe  early  in  the  fpring. 

The  ciboule,  or  Wellh  onions,  are  alfo  propagated  for 
fpring  ufe  only ;  thefe  never  make  any  bulb,  therefore  are 
only  fit  to  be  ufed  green  for  fallads,  See.  They  are  fown 
about  the  end  of  July,  in  beds  of  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  wide,  leaving  alleys,  of  two  feet  broad,  to  go  between 
the  beds  to  clean  them,  and  in  a  fortnight’s  time  they  will 
appear  above  ground,  when  they  mull  be  carefully  cleared 
Vol,  I.  No.  23. 
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from  weeds  ;  towards  the  middle  of  October  their  blades 
will  die  away,  fo  that  the  whole  fpot  will  feem  to  be  nu¬ 
ked,  which  has  led  many  people  to  dig  up  the  ground 
again,  fuppofing  the  crop  total!*»loft  ;  whereas,  if  they 
Hand  undiflurbed,  they  will  come  up  again  very  ltrong  in 
January,  and  from  that  time  grow  very  vigoroully,  refill¬ 
ing  all  weathers;  and  by  March  will  be  fit  to  draw  for 
young  onions,  and  are,  in  the  markets,  more  valued  than 
any  other  fort  at  that  feafon  ;  for  they  are  extremely  green 
and  fine,  though  they  are  much  llronger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  onion  in  talle,  approaching  nearer  to  garlic,  which 
has  occafioned  their  being  lefs  efleenied  for  tiie  table:  but 
as  no  winter,  however  hard,  will  hurt  them,  it  is  proper 
to  have  a  few  of  them  to  fupply  the  table,  in  cafe  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  fliould  be  deftroyed  by  frofts. 

The  roots  of  thefe  onions,  if  planted  out  at  fix  or  eight 
inches  diflance,  in  March,  will  produce  ripe  feeds  in  au¬ 
tumn,  but  it  will  be  in  fmall  quantities  the  firfl  year ;  there¬ 
fore  the  fame  roots  fliould  remain  unremoved,  which  the 
fecond  and  third  year  will  produce  many  Items,  and  afford 
a  good  fupply  of  feeds;  thefe  roots  will  abide  many  years 
good,  but  fliould  be  tranfplanted  and  parted  every  fe¬ 
cond  or  third  year,  which  will  caule  them  to  produce 
ltrong  feeds. 

The  efchalotte,  chalott,  or  (ballot,  is  propagated  by  the 
fnialler  roots  or  off- lets,  planted  In  Novemberor  February, 
on  beds  four  feet  wide,  fix  inches  from  each  other,  and 
two  or  three  deep.  They  want  no  culture  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds.  The  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  Augult,  the  roots  will  have  attained  their  full  growth; 
but  the  time  of  taking  them  up  is  belt  determined  by  the 
withering  of  the  leaves  :  this  Ihould  be  done  in  a  dry  day. 
Spread  them  in  the  fun,  and,  when  dry,  clean  and  tie  them 
in  bunches  for  ufe. 

Al'lium,/  inbotany.  See Hyacinthus,  Hypoxis^. 
and  TradescantiA. 

AL'LIX  (Dr.  Peter),  a  learned  French  proteftant  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Alenfon,  in  1641.  He  became  minifier  of 
the  reformed  church  at  Rouen,  where  he  publiflied  many 
learned  and  curious  pieces  ;  the  credit  of  which  induced 
the  reformed  to  call  him  to  Charenton,  about  a  league 
from  Paris,  being  the  principal  church  they  had  in  France. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz,  he  retired  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  where  he  fiudied  the  language  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
as  to  publilh  a  work,  intitled,  “  Refledtions  on  the  Books 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  eftablilli  the  Truth  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Religion,”  two  vols.  which  he  dedicated  to  James  II. 
acknowledging  his  obligations  to  that  prince,  and  his  kind 
behaviour  to  the  diftreffed  refugees  in  general.  He  wr-ote 
feveral  other  treatifes  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  ; 
which  rendered  hyn  as  famous  in  England  as  in  France, 
for  his  ingenious  and  folid  defences  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  He  was  complimented  with  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
and  in  1690  was  made  treafurer  of  the  church  of  Salisbury. 
He  died  in  1717. 

ALLO'A,  or  Al'loway,  a  fea-port  town  in  Scotland, 
feated  on  the  Forth,  about  twenty  miles  higher  up  the  ri¬ 
ver  than  Leith,  and  five  miles  ealt  of  Stirling.  It  is  a 
populous  place  ;  has  two  market  days  in  the  week;  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  caltle,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Mar, 
and  for  the  coal-mines  near  it.  The  harbour  is  extremely 
commodious,  with  great  depth  of  water;  and  veffels  are  ex- 
peditioufly  loaded  with  coals  from  the  pits  by  an  uncommon 
waggon-way,  on  which  one  horfe  draws  with  eafe  three 
waggons  at  once,  each  containing  a  ton  and  a  half.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  dry-dock  has  alfo  lately  been  erected  here,  capable 
of  receiving  fhipsof  the  greateft  burthen.  There  is  likewife 
a  large  glafs-houfe  for  blowing  bottles,  of  which  veffels 
are  fupplied  with  any  quantity  upon  the  fliorteft  notice. 

ALLOBRO'GES,  f  [from  Allobrox.']  A  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonenlis,  fituate'd  between  the  rivers  Ifara  and 
Rhodanus,  and  the  Lacus  Lenianus :  commended  by  Ci¬ 
cero  for  their  fidelity;  difeommended  by  Horace,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fondnefs'for  novelty. 

ALLOC A'TION,  f.  [al/oco,  Lat.  ]  The  aft  of  putting 
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one  thing  to  another.  The  admiffion  of  an  article  in  reck¬ 
oning',  and  addition  of  it  to  the  account. 

Allocatio'ne  Facienda,  f.  is  a  writ  direfted  to  the 
lord-treafurer,  or  bar«*s  of  the  exchequer,  commanding 
them  to  allow  an  accountant  fuch  films  as  he  has  lawfully 
expended  in  the  execution  of  his  olfice. 

ALLOCU'TION,yi  [ allocutio ,  Lat.  of  ad,  to,  and  loquor, 
to  fpeak.  j  The  aft  of  fpeaking  to.  An  oration  or  fpeech 
made  by  a  general  to  his  foldiers,  to  encourage  them  to 
light,  and  to  dehort  them  from  fedition. 

ALLO'DIAL,  adj.  [from  allodium.  ]  Held  without  any 
acknowledgment  of  iuperiority  ;  not  feudal;  independent. 

ALLO'DIUM,  f.  [A  word  of  very  uncertain  deriva¬ 
tion,  but  mod:  probably  of  German  original.]  A  poffef- 
fion  held  in  abfolute  independence,  without  any  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  a  lord  paramount.  It  is  cppofed  to  fee,  or 
feudum,  which  intimates  fome  kind  of  dependence.  See 
Feodal  System. 

ALLG'NGE,  f.  [ allonge ,  Fr<]  A  pafs  or  thruft  with  a 
rapier,  fo  called  from  the  lengthening  of  the  fpace  taken  up 
by  the  fencer.  It  is  likewife  taken  for  a  long  rein,  when 
the  horfe  is  trotted  in  the  hand. 

To  ALLO'O,  v.  a.  [This  word  is  generally  fpoke  halloo, 
and  is  ufed  to  dogs,  when  they  are  incited  to. the  chace  or 
battle;  it  is  commonly  imagined  to  come  from  the  French 
allons  ;  perhaps  from  all  lo,  look  all ;  fnewing  the  objeft.] 
To  fet  on  ;  to  incite  a  dog,  by  crying  alloo. 

Alloo  thy  furious  maftiff ;  bid  him  vex 

The  noxious  herd,  and  print  upon  their  ears 

A  fad  memorial  of  their  pad  offence.  Philips. 

ALLO'PHYLUS,_/!  [aXAo^vAc;,  of  aWoc,  another,  and 
tpoXy,  a  tribe,  Gr.]  One  of  another  tribe,  nation,  or  kin¬ 
dred  ;  a  dranger,  or  alien. 

AlloThylus,  f.  [aAkoipiAo?,  Gr.  alienigenus,  Lat. 
foreign.]  In  botanv,  of  the  oftandria  monogynia  clafs, 
ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  guttiferae.  The  generic 
charafters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  four-leaved;  leaflets 
orbiculate  ;  two  exterior,  oppofite,  fmaller  by  half.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  of  four  petals,  lefs  than  the  calyx,  orbiculate,  equal : 
claws  broad,  length  of  the  two  fmaller  leaves  of  the  calyx. 
Stamina:  filaments  filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  an- 
therae  roundifh.  Pidillum:  germ  fuperior,  roundifli,  twin  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  damens  ;  ftigma  bifid,  with 
the  divifions  rolled  back. — EJfential Charafter.  Calyx,  four¬ 
leaved;  leaflets  orbiculate,  two  oppofite  fmaller.  Petals, 
four ;  lefs  than  the  calyx  :  germ  twin  :  ftigma  quadrifid. 

Species,  j.  Allophylus  zeylanicus :  leaves  oval  acumi¬ 
nate  quite  entire  ;  racemes  axillary  very  fhort.  This  is  a 
tree  having  the  appearance  of  Perfea;  it  is  a  native  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

2.  Allophylus  rigidus  :  leaves  Ample,  toothletted  and 
fpiny  ;  flowers  in  racemes.  3.  Allophylus  racemofus  : 
leaves  ternate,  flowers  in  racemes.  Natives  of  Hifpaniola. 

4.  Allophylus  cominia :  leaves  ternate,  flowers  in  pa¬ 
nicles.  It  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica. 

5.  Allophylus  ternatus:  leaves  ternate  ferrate,  racemes 
long  terminating.  This  is  only  a  fhrub  five  feet  in  height, 
with  fpreading  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  Cochinchina, 
by  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  inhabitants  ufe  the  leaves  as 
a  cataplafm  in  contulions. 

AL'LOQUY,  f  \_alloquium ,  Lat.  of  ad,  to,  and  loquor, 
to  fpeak.]  The  aft  of  fpeaking  to  another;  addrefs;  con- 
verfation. 

To  ALLOT,  v.  a-  [from /oh]  To  diftribute  by  lot.  To 
grant : 

I  fliall  deferve  my  fate,  if  I  refufe 

That  happy  hour  which  heaven  allots  to  peace.  Drydcn. 

To  diftribute ;  to  parcel  out ;  to  give  each  his  fhare. — Since 
fame  was  the  only  end  of  all  their  ftudies,  a  man  cannof 
be  too  fcrupulous  in  allotting  them  their  due  portion  of  it. 
Taller. 

ALLO'TMENT,/.  That  which  is  allotted  to  any  one  5 
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the  part,  the  fhare,  the  portion  granted. — There  can  be 
no  thought  of  fecurity  or  quiet  in  this  world,  but  in  a  re- 
fignation  to  the  allotments  of  God  and  nature.  V  If  range. 
Part  appropriated. — It  is  laid  out  into  a  grove  for  fruits 
and  (hade,  a  vineyard,  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and 
herbs.  Broome. 

ALLOT'TERY,  f.  That  which  is  granted  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  perfon  in  a  diftribution. — Allow  me  fuch  exercifes 
as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allottery 
my  father  left  me  by  teftament.  ShakeJpeare. 

To  ALLO'W,  v.  a.  \_allouer,  Fr.  alyfan  or  allcfan,  Sax. 
of  allaudo,  Lat.  of  ad,  to,  and  laudo,  to  commend.]  To 
admit ;  as,  to  allow  a  pofition  ;  not  to  contradift  ;  not  to 
oppofe. — The  principles  which  all  mankind  allow  for  true, 
are  innate;  thofe,  that  men  of  right  reafon  admit,  are  the 
principles  allowed  by  all  mankind.  Locke.  To  juftify;  to 
maintain  as  right.  To  grant;  to  yield;  to  own  any  one’s 
title  to. — We  will  not,  incivility,  allow  too  much  fincerity 
to  the  profeflion  of  moft  men  :  but  think  their  aftions  to  be 
interpreters  of  their  thoughts.  Locke. — To  grant  licenfe  to  ; 
to  permit. — But,  as  we  are  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  iu 
truft  with  the  gofpel,  even  fo  we  fpeak,  not  as  plealing  men, 
but  God,  which  trieth  our  hearts.  1  Thejf.  ii. 4 — To  give 
a  fanftion  to;  to  authorize.  To  give  to  ;  to  pay  to: 
Ungrateful  then  !  if  we  no  tears  allow 
To  him  that  gave  us  peace  and  empire  too.  Waller. 

To  appoint  for ;  to  fet  out  to  a  certain  ufe  ;  as,  He  allowed 
his  fon  the  third  part  of  his  income.  To  make  abate¬ 
ment,  or  provifion  ;  or  to  fettle  any  thing,  with  fome  con- 
ceflions  or  cautions  regarding  fomething  elfe. — If  we  con- 
fider  the  different  occafions  of  ancient  and  modern  medals, 
we  ihall  find  they  both  agree  in  recording  the  great  .aftions 
and  fucceffes  in  war ;  allowing  ftill  for  the  different  ways 
of  making  it,  and  the  circumftances  attending  it.  Addifon. 

ALLO'WABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  admitted 
without  contradiction.  That  which  is  permitted  or  li- 
cenfed;  lawful;  not  forbidden. — Reputation  becomes  a 
fignal  and  a  very  peculiar  blefling  to  magiftrates  ;  and  their 
purfuit  of  it  is  not  only  allowable  but  laudable.  Atterbury. 

ALLO'WABI.ENESS,  J.  The  quality  of  being  allow¬ 
able  ;  lawfulnefs ;  exemption  from  prohibition. 

ALLOWANCE,  f.  Admiffion  without  contradiftion. 
— Without  the  notion  and  allowance  of  fpirits,  our  philo- 
fophy  will  be  lame  and  defeftive  in  one  main  part  of  it. 
Locke.  Sandtion  ;  licenfe  ;  authority.  Permiflion  ;  free¬ 
dom  from  reftraint. — They  fhould  be  accuftomed  betimes 
to  confult  and  make  ufe  of  their  reafon,  before  they  give 
allowance  to  their  inclinations,  Locke. — A  fettled  rate,  or 
appointment  for  any  ufe.-— And  his  allowance  was  a  conti¬ 
nual  allowance  given  him  of  the  king;  a  daily  rate  for 
every  day  all  his  life.  2  Kings. — Abatement  from  the  ftrift 
rigour  of  a  law,  or  demand. — Parents  never  give  allow¬ 
ances  for  an  innocent  pafiion.  Swift. — Eftablilhed  charac¬ 
ter;  reputation: 

His  bark  is  ftoutly  timber’d,  and  his  pilot 

Of  very  expert  and  approv’d  allowance.  Skakefpear. 

ALLO'Y,  f.  A  word  ufed  for  the  tempering  and  mix¬ 
ture  of  other  metals  with  filver  or  gold.  In  the  mint,  a 
pound  weight  of  gold  is  coined  into  forty- four  guineas  and 
a  half,  which  is  equal  to  46I.  14s.  6d.  An  ounce  therefore 
of  fuch  gold  coin  is  worth  3I.  17s.  iojd.  in  filver.  A 
pound  weight  of  ftandard  filver  bullion  is  coined  into  fixty- 
two  (hillings :  therefore  an  ounce  of  filver  bullion  is  worth 
5s.  2d. — That  precife  weight  and  finenefs,  by  law  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination,  is  called  the 
ftandard.  Fine  filver  is  filver  without  the  mixture  of  any 
bafer  metal.  Alloy  is  bafer  metal  mixed  with  it.  Let  ano¬ 
ther  piece  be  coined  of  the  fame  weight,  wherein  half  the 
filver  is  taken  out,  and  copper,  or  other  alloy,  put  into  the 
place,  it  will  be  worth  but  half  as  much  ;  for  the  value  of 
the  alloy  is  fo  inconfiderable  as  not  to  be  reckoned.  Locke. 
Abatement ;  diminution. — The  pleafures  of  fenfe  are  pro- 
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bably  reliflied  by  beads  in  a  more  exqnifite  degree  than  they 
are  by  inert;  for  they  tafte  them  lincere  and  pure,  without 
mixture  or  alloy.  Atterbury. 

ALL'-SEEt>,  f.  in  botany.  See  Linum  and  Cheno- 
P  ODIUM. 

ALL'-SPICE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Myrtus. 

ALLUBE'SCENCY,  J'.  [ allubefccntia,  Lat.]  Willing- 
nefs;  content. 

To  ALLU'DE,  v.  n.  [ alludir ,  Sp.  and  It.  of  alludo,  Lat, 
of  ad,  to,  and  ludo,  to  play.]  To  have  fome  reference  to 
a  thing,  without  the  direct  mention  of  it ;  to  hint  at ;  to 
inlinuate.  It  is  ufed  of  perfons  ;  as,  He  alludes  to  an  old 
dory:  or  of  things;  as,  The  lampoon  alludes  to  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  faults. 

AL'LUM.  See  A'lum. 

ALLU'MINOR,  f.  [allumer,  Fr.  to  light.]  One  who 
colours  or  paints  upon  paper  or  parchment ;  bccaufe  he 
gives  graces,  light,  and  ornament,  to  the  letters  or  figures 
coloured. 

To  ALLU'RE,  v.a.  \Jeurcr,  Fr.  looreu,  Dut.  beleercn. 
Sax.]  To  entice  to  any  thing,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  to 
draw  towards  any  thing  by  enticement. — Unto  laws  that 
men  make  for  the  benefit  of  men,  it  hath  feemed  always 
needful  to  add  rewards,  which  may  more  allure  unto  good, 
than  any  hardnefs  deterreth  from  it;  and  punifhments, 
which  may  more  deter  from  evil,  than  any  fweetnefs  there¬ 
to  allurcth.  Hooker. 

The  golden  fun,  in  fplendour  likeft  heav’n, 

Allur'd  his  eye.  Milton. 

ALLU'RE,  f.  Something  fet  up  to  entice  birds,  or 
Other  things,  to  it.  We  now  write  lure. 

ALLU'REMENT,  f.  [from  allure.-]  That  which  al- 
tyres,  or  has  the  force  of  alluring  ;  enticement;  tempta¬ 
tion  of  pleafure  : 

To  fhun  th’  allurement  is  not  hard 

To  minds  refolv’d,  forewarn’d,  and  well  prepar’d  ; 

But  wond’rous  difficult,  when  once  befet, 

To  druggie  thro’  the  draits,  and  break  th’  involving  net. 

Dryden. 

ALLU'RER,yi  The  perfon  that  allures  ;  enticer;  in- 
veigler. 

ALLU'RINGLY,  adv.  In  an  alluring  manner;  en¬ 
ticingly. 

ALLU'RINGNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  alluring  or  en¬ 
ticing;  invitation;  temptation  by  propofmg  pleafure. 

ALLU'SION,  f.  [ alluf.on ,  Fr.  allufionc,  It.  alli'fion,  Sp. 
of  allufio,  Lat.  of  allujum,  flip,  of  alludo,  ad,  to,  and  ludo, 
to  play.]  That  which  is  fpoken  with  reference  to  fome- 
thing  fuppofed  to  be  already  known,  and  therefore  not 
exprefled;  a  hint ;  an  implication.  It  has  the  particle  to. 
— Exprefiions  now  out  of  ufe,  allufions  to  cuftoms  lod  to 
us,  and  various  particularities,  mud  needs  continue  feve- 
ral  padages  in  the  dark.  Locke. 

ALLU'SIVE,  adj.  [, alludo ,  allvfum,  Lat.]  Hinting  at 
fomething  not  fully  expreffed. — Where  the  expreilion  in 
one  place  is  plain,  and  the  fenfe  affixed  to  it  agreeable  to 
the  proper  force  of  the  w'ords,  and  no  negative  objection 
requires  us  to  depart  from  it  ;  and  the  expreilion,  in  the 
Other,  is  figurative  or  cllufroc,  and  the  dodtrine,  deduced 
from  it,  liable  to  great  objeflions ;  it  is  reafonable,  in  this 
latter  place,  to  redrain  the  extent  of  the  figure  and  allu- 
fion  to  a  confidency  with  the  former.  Rogers. 

ALLU'SIVELY,  adv.  In  an  alluuve  manner  ;  by  im¬ 
plication  ;  by  infinuation. — The  jewifii  nation,  that  re¬ 
jected  and  crucified  our  Saviour,  within  the  compafs  of 
one  generation,  were,  according  to  his  prediction,  de- 
droyed  by  the  Romans,  and  preyed  upon  by  thole  eagles 
(Macc.  xxiv.  28.)  by  which,  allufively,  are  noted  the  Roman 
armies,  whofe  enlign  was  the  eagle.  Hammond. 

ALLU'Sl VENESS,yi  The  quality  of  being  allufive. 

ALLU'VION,  f.  { alluvio ,  Lat.  of  ad,  to,  and  luo,  to 
walk.]  The  carrying  of  any  tiling  to  fomething  elfe  by  the 
motion  of  the  water.  The  thing  carried  by  water  to  fome¬ 
thing  elfe. 
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Ai.luvion,  inlaw,  is  the  w  a  filing  of  the  fea  or  of  a 
river;  in  which  cafe  the  law  is,  that  if  land  be  gained 
of  the  lea  by  wafiiing  up  of  fand  and  earth,  by  fmall  and 
imperceptible  degrees,  fo  as  in  time'  to  make  it  terra  jirmar 
it  (hall  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land  adjoining;  but,  if  the 
alluvion  be  hidden  and  confiderable,  it  belongs  to.  the 
king  by  his  prerogative  :  fo  that  the  quantity  of  the  ground 
gained,  and  the  time  during  which  it  is  gaining,  are  v,' hat 
make  it  either  the  king’s  or  the  fubjecl’s  property.  In 
the  fame  manner,  if  a  river,  running  betw  een  two  lord- 
fiiips,  by  degrees  gaineth  upon  one  of  them,  and  leaves 
the  other  dry;  the  owner  who  lofeth  his  ground  thus  im¬ 
perceptibly  has  no  remedy  :  but  if  the  courfe  of  the  river 
be  changed  by  a  hidden  and  violent  flood,  or  other  halty 
means,  and  thereby  a  man  lofeth  his  ground,  he  (hall  have 
what  the  river  has  leit  in  another  place,  as  a  recompenfe 
for  this  hidden  lofs.  2  Black.  262. 

ALLU'VIOUS,  adj.  That  which  is  carried  by  water  to 
another  place,  and  lodged  upon  fomething  elfe. 

To  ALLY',  v.  a.  \allier,  Fr.]  To  unite  by  kindred, 
friendfliip,  or  confederacy.  To  make  a  relation  between 
two  things,  by  fimilitude,  refemblance,  orany  othermeans. 

ALLY',  f.  [ allie ,  Fr.]  One  united  by  fome  means  of 
connexion  ;  as  marriage,  friendfliip,  confederacy. — We 
could  hinder  the  acceflion  of  Holland  to  France,  either  as 
bibjefts,  with  great  immunities  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade,  or  as  an  inferior  and  dependent  ally  under  their 
protection.  Temple. 

ALMACAR'RON,  a  Tea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Murcia,  at  ihe  month  of  the  river  Guada- 
lantin.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  well  of  Carthagena,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  prodigious  quantity  of  alum  found 
in  its  territory.  Lat.  37.  -70.  N.  Ion.  1.  15.  Wi. 

ALMA'DE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  La 
Mancha,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cafiile,  fituated  upon  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  where  are  the  moll  ancient  as  well  as  the 
riche tl  (liver  mines  in  Europe. 

AL'MADIE,  f.  a  kind  of  canoe,  or  fmall  veffel,  about 
four  fathoms  long,  commonly  made  of  bark,  and  ufed  by 
the  negroes  of  Africa. 

Al'madie,  A*  >s  alfo  the  name  of  a  kind  of  long-boats, 
fitted  out  at  Calicut,  which  are  eighty  feet  in  length,  and 
fix  or  feven  in  breadth.  They  are  exceedingly  fvvift,  and 
are  otherwife  called  cathuri. 

AL'MAGEST,A  the  name  of  a  celebrated  book  corn- 
poled  by  Ptolemy;  being  a  collection  of  a  great  number 
of  the  obfervations  and  problems  of  the  ancients,  relating 
to  geometry  and  aftronomy,  but  efpecially  the  latter.  And 
being  the  firft  work  of  this  kind  which  has  come  down  to 
11s,  and  containing  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  liars,' with  their 
places,  befides  numerous  records  and  obfervations  ofeclip- 
fes,  the  motions  of  the  planets,  &c.  this  work  w  ill  ever 
be  held  dear  and  valuable  to  the  cultivators  of  aftronomy. 

In  the  original  Greek  it  is  called  c-wra A;  p-syirr;,  the 
great  compofition  or  colleflion.  And  to  the  word  jweyirj;, 
mcgijle ,  the  Arabians  joined  the  particle  al,  and  thence 
called  it  Almagkejli,  or,  as  we  call  it,  from  them,  the  Al- 
mageft.  Ptolemy  wrote  this  book  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
where  the  Arabians  found  it  on  the  capture  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  It  was  by  them  tranflated  out  of  Greek  into  Ara¬ 
bic,  by  order  of  the  caliph  Almaimon,  about  the  year  827  5 
and  firfi:  into  Latin  about  1230,  by  favour  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  The  Greek  text  was  not  known  in  Europe 
till  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  brought 
from  Conftantinople  by  George,  a  monk  of  Trabezond, 
who  tranflated  it  into  Latin,  which  tranflation  has  feveral 
times  been  publiflied.  Riccioli,  an  Italian  jefuit,  alfo  pub- 
liflied,  in  1651,  a  body  of  aftronomy;  which,  in  imitation 
of  Ptolemy,  he  called  “  Almageftunt  Novum,”  the  New 
Almageft;  being  a  large  collection  of  ancient  and  modem 
obfervations  and  difeoveries  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy. 

ALMA'GRA,  f.  a  fine  deep  red  ochre,  with  fome  ad¬ 
mixture  of  purple,  very  heavy,  and  of  a  denfe  yet  friable 
ftruCture,  and  rough  dufty  furface.  It  adheres  very  firmly 
to  the  tongue,  melts  freely  and  eafily  in  the  mouth,  is  of 

an 
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an  auftere  aifd>flrongly  aftringent  tafte,  and  ftains  the  fk i n 
in  touching.  Ir  is  the  Sil  Atticum  of  the  ancients:  it  fer¬ 
ments  very  violently  with  acid  menftruums  ;  by  which  Tin¬ 
gle  quality  it  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  the  Sil  Syri- 
cum,  to  which  it  has  in  many  refpefts  a  great  affinity.  It  is 
found  in  immenfe  quantities  in  many  parts  of  Spain  ;  and 
in  Andalufia  there  are  in  a  manner  whole  mountains  of  it. 
It  is  ufed  in  painting,  and  in  medicine  as  an  aftringent. 

ALMA'GRO,  a  fortrefs  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  diftrifls  of  La  Mancha.  It  was  built  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  Roderic,  of  Toledo,  who  finiflied  it  in  1214,  and 
put  a  confiderable  garrifon  into  it  to  reftrain  the  incurfions 
of  the  Moors. 

AL'MAIN,  f.  [ allemain ,  Fr.  q.  d.  all  man;  but  Clu- 
verius  derives  it  of  alkmanvi,  becaufe  they  were  a  mixture 
of  men  of  all  nations  and  countries.]  A  German. 

Almain,  in  mulic,  a  certain  kind  of  air  that  moves  in 
common  tune. 

Almain  Rivets,  a  certain  light  kind  of  armour,  with 
plates  of  iron,  for  defence  of  the  arms,  ufed  by  Germans. 

ALMA'MON,  caliph  of  Bagdat,  a  philosopher  and 
aftronomer  in  the  beginning  of  the  gth  century,  afcended 
the  throne  in  the  year  814.  He  was  foil  of  Ha  run  Al- 
Rafhid,  and  grand-ion  of  Almanfor.  His  name  is  other- 
wife  written  Mamon,  Alrnaon ,  Almainun,  Alamcun ,  or  Al- 
Maimon.  Having  been  educated  with  a  love  for  the  libe¬ 
ral  faiences,  he  applied  himfelf  to  cultivate  and  encourage 
them  in  his  own  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  requefted 
the  Greek  emperors  to  fupply  him  with  fuch  books  on 
philofophy  as  they  had  among  them  ;  and  he  collected  (kil- 
ful  interpreters  to  tranfiate  them  into  the  Arabic  language. 
He  alfo  encouraged  his  fubjedts  to  ftudy  them  ;  frequent¬ 
ing  the  meetings  of  the  learned,  and  afiifting  at  their  exer- 
cifesand  deliberations.  He  caufed  Ptolemy's  Almageft  to 
be  tranflated  in  827,  by  Ifaac  Ben-honain,  and  Thabet 
Ben-korah,  according  to  Herbelot ;  but,  according  to 
others,  by  Sergius,  and  Alhazen,  the  fon  of  Jofeph.  In 
his  reign,  and  doubtlefs  by  his  encouragement,  an  aftro¬ 
nomer  of  Bagdat,  named  Habafti,  compofed  three  fets  of 
aftronomical  tables.  Almamon  himfelf  made  many  aftro- 
nomical  obfervations,  and  determined  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  to  be  then  230  3  3'  (or  23°33'  in  fome  manuferipts)  ; 
but  Voflius  fays  230  51'  or  230  34'.  He  alfo  caufed  fkil- 
ful  obfervers  to  procure  proper  inftruments  to  be  made, 
and  to  exercife  themfelves  in  aftronomical  obfervations  ; 
by  which  he  revived  the  fciences  in  the  Eaft  to  fuch’a 
degree,  that  many  learned  men  were  found,  not  only  in 
his  own  time,  but  after  him,  in  a  country  where  the  ftudy 
of  the  fciences  had  been  long  forgotten.  This  learned 
king  died  near  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  by  having  eaten  too  freely 
of  fome  dates,  on  his  return  from  a  military  expedition, 
in  the  year  833. 

ALMANACK,/.  [Derived,  by  fome,  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  al,  and  maiia/i,  lieb.  to  count,  or  compute;  by  others, 
from  a /,  Arabic,  and  y-'ov,  a  month,  or  p.avoiy.o?,  the  courfe 
of  the  months  ;  by  others,  from  a  Teutonic  original,  al , 
and  maan,  the  moon,  an  account  of  every  moon,  or  month  : 
all  of  them  are  probable.]  A  calendar  ;  a  book  in  which 
the  revolutions  of  the  feafons,  with  the  return  of  leads  and 
fafts,  are  noted  for  the  enfuing  year. 

Almanacks  are  of  various  kinds  and  compofiiion,  fome 
books,  others  ftieets,  &c.  fome  annual,  others  perpetual. 
The  eftential  part  is  the  calendar  of  months,  weeks,  and 
days ;  the  motions,  changes,  and  phafes,  of  the  moon ;  with 
the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun  and  moon.  To  thefe  are 
commonly  added  various  matters,  aftronomical,  aftrologi- 
cal,  chronological,  meteorological,  and  etfen  political,  ru¬ 
ral,  medical,  &c.  as  alfo  eclipfes,  folar  ingrelfes,  afpeffs 
and  configurations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  lunations,  he¬ 
liocentric  and  geocentric  motions  of  the  planets,  prognofti- 
cations  of  the  weather,  and  prediction's  of  other  events, 
the  tides,  twilight,  equation  of  time,  See.  Till  about  the 
4th  centu ry,  almanacks  bore  the  marks  of  heathenifm  only; 
from  thence  to  the  7th  century,  they  were  a  mixture  of 
heathenifm  and  chriftianity  ;  and  ever  fince  they  have  been 
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altogether  chriftian  :  but  at  all  times,  aftrological  and  other 
predictions  have  been  confidered  as  an  eftential  part,  and 
(till  are  fo  to  this  day  with  feveral  of  them,  notwithstanding' 
that  rnoft  people  aft'eCt  to  di(believe  in  fuch  predictions. 

Nautical  Almanack,  and  AJUonomical  Ephevieris,  is 
a  national  almanack,  chiefly  for  nautical  purpofes,  which 
was  begun  in  the  year  1767,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude.  It  is  (till  publifhed  by  anticipation 
for  feveral  years  beforehand,  for  the  convenience  of  (hips 
going  out  upon  long  voyages,  for  which  it  is  highly  ule- 
ful,  and  was  found  eminently  fo  in  the  courlfe  of  the  late 
voyages  round  the  world  for  making  difcoveries.  Belides 
mod  things  eftential  to  general  ufe,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
other  almanacks,  it  contains  many  new  and  important  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  more  efpecialiy,  the  diftances  of  the  moon  from 
the  fun  and  fixed  ftars,  which  are  computed  for  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  the  Royal  Obfervatory  of  Greenwich,  and  fet 
dou’n  to  every  three  hours  of  time,  exprefsly  defigned  for 
computing  the  longitude  at  lea,  by  comparing  thefe  with 
the' like  diftances  obferved  there. 

Covji  ruction  of  Almanacks.  The  firfl  thing  to  be  done 
is,  to  compute  the  fun’s  and  moon’s  place  for  each  day  of 
the  year,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  fome  ephemerides,  and 
entered  into  the  almanack  ;  next,  find  the  dominical  letter, 
and,  by  means  thereof,  diftribute  the  calendar  into  weeks  ; 
then,  having  computed  the  time  of  Eafter,  by  it  fix  the 
other  moveable  feafts  ;  adding  the  immoveable  ones,  with 
the  names  of  the  martyrs,  the  riling  and  fetting  of  each 
luminary,  the  length  of  day  and  night,  the  afpqCts  of  the 
planets,  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  and  the  fun’s  entrance  in¬ 
to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  i.  e.  the  two  equi¬ 
noxes  and  folftices.  By  the  help  of  good  aftronomical 
tables  or  ephemerides,  the  conftrudion  of  almanacks  is 
extremely  eafy. 

Almanacks  for  one  year  pay  a  duty  of  four-pence;  thofe 
for  more  years,  pay  for  three  years  one  penny  ;  but  per¬ 
petual  almanacks  are  to  pay  only  for  three  years,  at  two¬ 
pence.  Out  of  the  duties  by  this  a£t  there  (hall  be  paid 
to  each  univerfity  500I.  per  ana.  half-yearly,  at  Midlum- 
mer  and  Chriftmas,  and  the  furplus  (ball  be  paid  into  the 
exchequer  to  go  to  the  finking  fund.  Selling  undamped 
almanacks  incurs  the  fame  penalty  as  for  felling  undamped 
newfpapers.  Almanacks  in  bibles  and  common  prayer- 
books  are  exempted. 

Almanack,  among  antiquaries,  is  alfo  the  name  given 
to  a  kind  of  inftrument,  ufually  of  wood,  infenbed  with 
various  figures  and  Runic  charafters,  and  reprefenting 
the  order  of  the  feafts,  dominical  letters,  days  of  the  w'eek, 
and  -golden  number,  with  other  matters  neceffary  to  be 
known  throughout  the  year;  ufed  by  the  ancient  northern 
nations,  in  their  computations  of  time,  both  civil  and  ec- 
clefiaftical.  Almanacks  of  this  kind  are  known  by  various 
names,  among  the  different  nations  wherein  they  have 
been  ufed  ;  as  rimftocks,  primftaries,  runlfocks,  runftafls, 
Scipiones  Runici,  Bacculi  Annales,  clogs,  See.  1  hey  appear 
to  have  been  ufed  only  by  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Nor¬ 
wegians.  From  the  fecond  of  thefe  people,  their  ufe  was 
introduced  into  England,  whence  divers  remains  of  them 
in  the  counties.  Dr.  Plot  has  given  the  defeription  and 
figure  of  one  of  thefe  clogs,  found  in  Staffordfliire,  undeir 
the  title  of  “  The  perpetual  Staffordlhire  Almanack.” 

ALMA'NAR,/.  in  aftrology,  denotes  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  or  prevalency,  of  one  planet  over  another. 

ALMA'ND,  or  Aman,  a  river  of  Athol,  a  branch  of 
the  Tay.  It  has  a  cafcade  near  thirty  yards  high,  dole 
by  which  two  rocks  fo  meet  over  the  river  as  to  make  a 
natural  bridge. 

AL'MANDINE,  f.  [Fr.  of  almandina ,  Itak]  A  ruby, 
coarfer  and  lighter  than  the  oriental,  and  nearer  the  colour 
of  the  granate. 

ALMAN'ZA,  a  town  of  New-Caftile,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  inSpain,  lituated  in  N.  lat.  38. 
54.  W.  Ion.  1.  19.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the 
allies  in  1707,  under  the  marquis  de  las  Minas  and  the  earl 
of  Galway.  In  the  beginning  of  this  adion,  the  Englifti 
X  troops 
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troops  penetrated  through  the  centre  of  tire  Spanifli  army; 
but  the  Portuguefe  cavalry  being  broken  by  the  Spanifli, 
and  the  French  infantry  making  a  dreadful  fire  on  their 
flanks,  the  allied  army  was  at  laft  broken,  and  began  their 
retreat  when  it  was  alnioft  dark.  Colonel  Hill  carried  off 
the  remains  of  thirteen  battalions  towards  the  river  Xucar, 
which  if  they  could  have  pafled,  they  might  have  been 
i'afe  :  but,  being  very  much  fatigued,  they  were  obliged  to 
halt;  by  which  means  they  were  furrounded,  and  forced 
to  furrender  prifoners  of  war.  In  this  battle,  the  allies 
loft  120  ftandards,  together  with  all  their  artillery  and 
baggage  ;  a  great  number  were  killed,  and  feveral  thou- 
fands  taken  prifoners.  The  Marquis  de  las  Minas  was 
dangeroufly  wounded  ;  and  his  miftrefs  in  the  garb  of  an 
amazon  was  killed  by  his  fide.  The  earl  of  Galway  had 
two  cuts  acrofs  the  face,  which,  though  not  dangerous, 
had  prevented  him  from  feeing  or  giving  orders  properly, 

ALM  A'RIA,  in  old  records,  the  archives  of  a  church ; 
a  library. 

AL'MARIC  Heresy,  a  tenet  broached  in  France  by 
one  Almaric,  in  the  year  1209.  It  confifted  in  affirming, 
that  every  Chriftian  wasaftually  a  member  of  Chrift  ;  and 
that  without  this  faith  no  one  could  be  faved.  His  follow¬ 
ers  went  farther,  and  affirmed,  that  the  power  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  lafted  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  Mofaic  law  ; 
that  the  coming  of  Chrift  introduced  a  new  law  ;  that  at 
the  end  of  this  began  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  and 
that  now  confeflion  and  the  facraments  were  at  an  end,  and 
that  every  one  is  to  be  faved  by  the  internal  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  without  any  external  aft  of  religion. 
— Their  morals  were  as  infamous  as  their  doftrine  was 
.abfurd.  Their  tenets  were  condemned  by  a  public  decree, 
of  the  council  of  Sens,  in  the  year  1209. 

AL'ME,  or  Alma,  fingingand  dancing  girls  in  Egypt, 
who,  like  the  Italian  Improvifatori,  can  occafionally  pour 
forth  “  unpremeditated  verle.”  They  are  called  Alme, 
from  having  received  a  better  education  than  other  women. 
They  form  a  celebrated  fociety  in  this  country.  To  be 
received  into  it,  according  to  Mr.  Savary,  it  is  neceflary 
to  have  a  good  voice,  to  underftand  the  language  w  ell,  to 
know  the  rules  of  poetry,  and  be  able  to  compofe  and  fing 
couplets  on  the  fpot,  adapted  to  the  circumftances.  The 
Alme  know  by  heart  all  the  new  fongs.  Their  memory  is 
furnifhed  with  the  mod  beautiful  tales.  There  is  no  fef- 
tival  without  them  ;  no  entertainment  of  which  they  do 
not  conftitute  the  ornament.  They  are  placed  in  a  roftrum, 
from  whence  they  fing  during  the  repaft.  They  then  de- 
feend  into  the  faloon,  and  form  dances  which  have  no  re- 
femblance  to  ours.  They  are  pantomime  ballets,  in  which 
they  reprefent  the  ufual  occurrences  of  life.  The  myfte- 
ries  of  love,  too,  generally  furnifti  them  with  feenes.  The 
fupplenefs  of  their  bodies  is  inconceivable.  One  is  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  mobility  of  their  features,  to  which  they  give 
at  pleafure  the  impreflion  fuited  to  the  charafters  they 
play.  The  indecency  of  their  attitudes  is  often  carried  to 
excefs.  Their  looks,  their  geftures,  every  thing,  fpeaks, 
but  in  fo  expreflive  a  manner,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  mif- 
take  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dance,  they  lay  afide 
with  their  veils  the  modefty  of  their  fex.  A  long  robe  of 
very  thin  filk  goes  down  to  their  heels,  which  is  flightly 
failed  with  a  rich  girdle.  Long  black  hair,  plaited  and 
perfumed,  is  flowing  on  their  Ihoulders.  A  ftiift,  tranf- 
parent  as  gauze,  fcarcely  hides  their  bofom.  As  they  put 
themfelves  in  motion,  the  fliapes,  the  contours,  of  their 
bodies,  feem  to  develope  themfelves  fucceflively.  Their 
fteps  are  regulated  by  the  found  of  the  flute,  of  caftanets, 
the  tambour  de  bafque,  and  cymbals,  which  accelerates  or 
retards  the  meafure.  They  are  ftill  further  animated  by 
words  adapted  to  fuch  feenes.  They  appear  in  a  ftate  of 
intoxication.  They  are  the  Bacchants  in  a  delirium.  It 
is  when  they  are  at  this  point,  that,  throwing  off  all  referve, 
they  abandon  themfelves  totally  to  the  diforder  of  their 
fenfes ;  it  is  then  that  a  people  far  from  delicate,  and  who 
like  nothing  hidden,  redouble  their  applaufes.  Thefe 
Alme  are'fent  for  into  all  the  haratns,  They  teach  the 
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women  the  new  airs  ;  they  amufe  them  with  amorous- 
tales,  and  recite  in  their  prefence  poems,  which  are  fo  much 
the  more  interefting,  as  they  furnifti  a  lively  pifture  ot 
their  manners.  They  initiate  them  into  the  myfteries  of 
their  art,  and  teach  them  ito  contrive  lafeivious  dances’. 
Thefe  girls,  who  have  a  cultivated  underftanding,  are  very 
agreeable  in  converfation.  They  fpeak  their  language 
with  purity.  The  habit  of  dedicating  themfelves  to  poe¬ 
try  renders  the  fofteft  and  mod  fonorous  expreffions  la- 
miliar  to  them.  They  repeat  with  a  great  deal  of  grace. 
In  finging,  nature  is  their  only  guide.  Sometimes  two  of 
them  ling  together,,  but  always  with  the  fame  voice.  It  is 
the  fame  with  an  orcheftra,  where  all  the  inftruments 
playing  in  unifon  execute  the  fame  part. 

The  Alme  afiift  at  the  marriage-ceremonies,  and  march 
before  the  bride,  playing  on  inftruments.  They  make  a 
figure  likewife  at  funerals,  and  accompany  the  proceftion, 
finging  forrowful  airs.  They  break  forth  into  groans  and 
lamentations,  and  give  every  fign  of  grief  and  defpair. 
Thefe  women  are  paid  very  high,  and  feldom  appear  but 
amongft  the  grandees  and  rich  men. 

The  common  people  in  Egypt  have  alfo  their  Alme. 
They  are  girls  of  the  fecond  clafs,  who  try  to  imitate  the 
former  ;  but  they  have  neither  their  elegance,  their  graces, 
nor  their  knowledge.  They  are  every  where  to  be  met 
with.  The  public  places  and  the  walks  about  Grand  Cai¬ 
ro  are  full  of  them.  As  the  populace  require  allufions  ftill 
more  ftrongly  marked,  decency  will  not  permit  the  rela¬ 
tion  to  what  a  pitch  they  carry  the  licentioufnefs  of  their 
geftures  and  attitudes. 

Alme,  or  dancing-girls,  are  alfo  employed  all  over 
the  eaft,  as  affording  the  principal  diverlion  at  all  public 
entertainments.  They  are  moftly  proftitutes  ;  and,  by  the 
laws  of  their  fociety,  are  bound  to  refute  no  one  for  their 
price,  which  is  rated  according  to  their  beauty  and  other 
accompliftnnents.  There  are  even  particular  fets  of  then* 
appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Gentoo  temples,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  bramin  priefts  who  attend  them.  Thefe  poor 
creatures  fay  that  they  were  firft  debauched  by  their  god, 
and  afterwards  by  him  configncd  over  to  the  ufe  of  the 
priefts  who  belong  to  his  temples. 

Thefe  dancing-girls,  whether  in  a  fettled  or  unfettled 
condition,  live  in  a  band  or  community  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  feme  fuperannuated  female  of  the  fame  profeflion, 
under  whom  they  receive  a  regular  education,  and  are 
trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  love  and  pleating,  like  fcholars 
in  an  academy.  Thus  they  acquire  the  art  of  captivating  the 
affeftions  of  the  other  fex  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  one  of  the  princes  or  chief  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  to  take  a  liking  to  one  of  thefe  girls,  and 
wafte  immenfe  fums  on  her,  though  at  the  fame  time  their 
own  haram  is  flocked  with  beauties  far  fuperior,  and  who 
are  befides  pollefled  of  the  natural  modefty  of  the  fex,  to 
which  the  others  have  not  the  fmalleft  pretenfions.  Thus 
forne  of  thefe  girls  acquire  immenfe  wealth.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Goa,  for  inftance,  on  a  part  of  tire  continent- 
bordering  on  the  diftrift  of  that  ifland,  the  dancing  girls 
founded  a  village,  after  being  driven  from  Goa  by  the  zeal 
of  the  archbifhop.  Here  they  refide  in  a  body  corporate, 
and  attend  the  parties  of  pleafure  of  the  noblemen  and  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants,  for  it  is  not  every  one’s  purfe  that  can 
afford  them.  Here  many  of  them  acquire  conliderable  for¬ 
tunes  by  this  fcandalous  traffic,  and  throw  it  into  a  com¬ 
mon  flock  for  the  fake  of  carrying  on  merchandife  ;  "being 
concerned  in  {hipping  and  the  mod  profitable  voyages,  fur 
which  they  have  regular  faftors  and  brokers. 

The  drefs  of  thefe  women  varies  according  to  the  coun¬ 
try  they  live  in ;  but  in  all  it  is  the  mod  gorgeous  imagi¬ 
nable.  They  are  loaded  with  jewels,  literally  from  top  to 
toe,  fince  even  on  their  toes  they  wear  rings.  Their  necks 
are  adorned  with  carcanets,  their  arms  with  bracelets, 
and  their  ancles  with  chains  of  gold  and  (liver,  often  en¬ 
riched  with  precious  (tones.  They  alfo  wear  nofe -jewels, 
which  at  firft  have  an  odd  appearance,  but  to  which  tiro 
eye  is  foon  reconciled.  In  Hindoftan  thefe  dancing  girls, 
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as  well  as  the  other  women  of  the  country,  have  a  peculiar 
method  of  preferving  and  managing  their  breads,  which 
at  the  fame  time  makes  no  inconfiderable  part  of  their 
finery.  They  inclofe  them  in  a  pair  of  hollow  cafes,  ex- 
aftly  fitted  to  them,  made  of  very  light  wood,  linked  to¬ 
gether  and  buckled  at  the  back.  Thefe  at  once  confine 
their  breads  fo  that  they  cannot  grow  to  any  difgudfully 
exuberant  fize  ;  though,  from  their  fmoothnefs  and  plian¬ 
cy,  they  play  fo  freely  with  every  motion  of  the  body, 
that  they  do  not  crufli  the  tender  texture  of  the  fledi  in 
that  part,  like  the  ditf  whale-bone  days  in  ufe  among  the 
Europeans.  The  outfide  of  them  is  fpread  over  with  a 
thin  plate  of  gold  or  diver,  or  fet  with  gems,  if  they  can 
afford  it.  Another  occafional  ornament  the  dancing-girls 
put  on,  particularly  when  they  refort  to  their  gallants, 
viz.  a  necklace  of  many  loofe  turns,  compofed  of  flowers 
drung  together,  which  they  call  mogrees,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  Spanidi  double  jeflamy,  but  of  a  much  dronger 
and  more  agreeable  fragrant  odour,  and  far  preferable  to 
any  perfumes.  “  They  have  nothing  (fays  Mr.  Grofe) 
of  that  naufeous  boldnefs  w  hich  charaflerifes  the  Euro¬ 
pean  proditutes,  their  dyle  of  fedubtion  being  all  foftnefs 
and  gentlenefs.” 

With  regard  to  the  performances  of  thefe  women  as 
dancers,  we  have  various  accounts.  The  author  of  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  War  in  Ada,  acquaints  us,  “  that  their  atti¬ 
tudes  as  well  as  movements  are  not  ungraceful.  Their 
perfons  are  delicately  formed,  gaudily  attired,  and  highly 
perfumed.  By  the  continuation  of  wanton  attitudes,  they 
acquire,  as  they  grow  warm  in  the  dance,  a  frantic  lafci- 
vioufnefs  themfelves,  and  communicate,  by  a  natural  con¬ 
tagion,  the  mod  voluptuous  defires  to  the  beholders.” 
Mr.  Ives  feems  to  have  been  very  cool  on  this  fubjedt. 
“  I  could  not,”  fays  he,  “obferve  any  thing  in  their  per¬ 
formance  worthy  of  notice.  '  Their  movements  are  more 
like  tumbling  or  diewing  podures  than  dancing.  Their 
drefs  is  thin  and  light ;  and  their  hair,  neck,  ears,  arms, 
wrids,  fingers,  legs,  feet,  and  even  their  toes,  are  covered 
with  rings  of  gold  and  -diver,  made  after  a  clumfy  man¬ 
ner.  They  wear  two  rings  in  their  nofes  ;  and,  by  their 
flaring  looks  and  odd  gefticulations,  you  would  rather  fuf- 
pefl  them  to  be  mad  women  than  morris-dancers.  The 
band  of  mode  that  attends  them  is  not  lefs  Angular  in  its 
way  :  it  is  chiefly  compofed  of  three  of  four  men,  who 
hold  two  pieces  of  bell-metal  in  their  hands,  with  which 
they  make  an  inceflant  noife  ;  another  man  beats  what  he 
is  pleafed  to  call  a  drum  ;  and,  that  they  may  not  want  vo¬ 
cal  mufic  to  complete  the  band,  there  are  always  two  others 
appointed  to  fing.  Thefe  lad  generally  lay  in  their  mouths 
a  good  loading  of  beetle-nut  before  they  begin;  which, 
after  having  been  well  chewed,  tinges  the  faliva  with  fucli 
a  rednefs,  that  a  dranger  would  judge  them  to  bleed  at 
the  mouth  by  too  violent  an  exertion  of  their  voice. 
Thefe  gentry  are  called  tichy-taw  boys,  from  the  two 
words-  ticky-taw,.  which  they  continually  repeat,  and  chant 
with  great  vehemence.  The  dancing-girls  are  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  as,  when  the 
prieds  bring  forth  the  images  of  their  gods  into  the  open 
fields  on  a  car  ornamented  with  lafcivious  figures,  thefe 
girls  dance  before  the  images  amidd  a  great  croud  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and,  having  been  feleffed  for  their  fuperior  beauty, 
are  very  profitable  to  their  maders  the  prieds,  who  are 
faid  to  proditute  them  to  all  comers.” 

Mr.  Grofe  informs  us,  that  “  thefe  dances  would  hard¬ 
ly  at  fird  relifli  with  Europeans,  efpecially  as  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  mufic  far  from  delightful,  confiding  of 
little  drums  called  gumgums ,  cymbals,  and  a  fort  of  fife, 
which  makes  a  hideous  din,  and  are  played  on  by  men, 
whofe  effeminacy,  grimaces,  and  uncouth  dtrivelled  fea¬ 
tures,  all  together  (hock  the  eye  and  torture  the  ear. 
However  by  ufe  we  become  reconciled  to  the  noife,  and 
may  obferve  fome  not  unpleafing  airs,  with  which  the 
dancers  keep  time  :  the  words  often  exprefs  the  matter, 
of  a  pantomime  dance,  fuch  as  a  lover  courting  his  mif- 
irefis  ;  a  procurefs  bringing  a  letter,  and  endeavouring  to 
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feduce  a  woman  from  one  gallant  in  favour  of  another ;  a 
girl,  timorous  and  afraid  of  being  caught  in  an  intrigue. 
All  thefe  love-feenes  the  girls  execute  in  charadfer  dances, 
and  with  no  defpicable  expreflion,  if  they  are  proficients  in 
their  art ;  for  then  their  gedures,  air,  and  deps,  are  mark¬ 
ing  and  well  adapted.  In  fome  of  their  dances,  even  in 
public,  modedy  is  not  much  refpedted  by  the  lafcivious 
attitudes  into  which  they  throw  themfelves,  without  expo- 
fing  any  nudity ;  being  richly  clad  and  bedecked  with 
jewels  after  their  manner.  But  in  private  parties  to  which 
they  are  called,  as  in  gardens,  they  give  themfelves  a  great 
loofe,  and  have  dances  in  referve,  in  which,  though  ftill 
without  any  groflnefs  in  difeovering  their  bodies,  they  are 
midrefles  of  fuch  motions  and  lewdnefs  of  looks  and  gef- 
tures  as  are  perhaps  more  provoking. 

ALME'DIA,  a  frontier  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tra  los  Montes,  on  the  confines  of  Leon,  where 
a  very  fevere  affion  was  fought  between  the  French  and 
Portuguefe  in  1663  ;  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Cividad  Rodrigo. 
N.  lat.  40.  41.  W.  Ion.  7.  10. 

AL'MEHRAB,  in  the  Mahometan  cufloms,  a  nich  in 
their  mofques,  pointing  towards  the  kebla  or  temple  of 
Mecca,  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  bow  in  praying. 

ALMEI'SAR,  a  celebrated  game  among  the  ancient 
Arabs,  performed  by  cading  of  lots  with  arrows,  dribtly 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Mahomet,  on  account  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  quarrels  occafioned  by  it.  The  manner  of  thb 
game  was  thus:  A  young  camel,  being  brought  and  killed, 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  parts.  The  adventurers,  to 
the  number  of  feven,  being  met,  eleven  arrows  were  pro¬ 
vided  without  heads  or  feathers;  feven  of  which  were 
marked,  the  fird  with  one  notch,  the  fecond  with  two,  the 
third  with  three,  &c.  the  other  four  had  no  marks.  Thefe 
arrows  were  put  promifeuoufly  into  a  bag,  and  drawn  by 
an  indifferentperfon.  Thofe  to  whom  the  marked  arrows 
fell,  won  (hares  in  proportion  to  their  lot ;  the  red,  to 
whom  the  blanks  fell,  were  intitled  to  no  part  of  the  ca¬ 
mel,  but  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  price  of  it.  Even  the 
winners  taded  not  of  the  flefh  themfelves  more  than  the 
lofers,  but  the  whole  was  didributed  to  the  poor. 

ALME'NE,  in  commerce,  a  weight  of  two  pounds 
ufed  to  weigh  faffron  in  feveral  parts  of  the  continent  of 
the  Eafl  Indies. 

ALME'RIA,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Gra¬ 
nada  in  Spain,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  fine  bay  at  the  mouth 
ofthe  river  Almeria,  on  the  Mediterranean  :  N.  lat.  36.  51. 
W.  Ion.  3.  20.  This  town  is  by  fome  thought  to  have 
rifen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Abdera,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  a  place  of  great  confequence.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  in  1147,  by  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  French,  Genoefe,  and  Pifans.  It  was 
at  that  time  the  dronged  place  in  Spain  held  by  the  infi¬ 
dels  ;  from  which  their  privateers,  which  were  exceeding¬ 
ly  numerous,  not  only  infeded  the  fea-coads  inhabited  by 
the  Chridians,  but  gave  equal  didurbance  to  the  maritime 
provinces  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  iflands.  The 
city  being  well  fortified,  having  a  drong  caflle,  a  numerous 
garrifon,  and  being  excellently  provided  with  every  thing 
neceflary,  made  a  vigorous  refidance  ;  but  was  at  lad  taken 
by  dorm,  when  the  viCtor  put  to  the  fword  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  W'ho  were  found  in  arms,  didributing  the  bed  part  of 
the  plunder  among  his  allies,  whom  he  fent  away  thorough- 
ty  fatisfied.  The  Genoefe,  particularly,  acquired  here 
that  emerald  veflel  which  dill  remains  in  their  treafury,  and 
is  deemed  invaluable. 

Upon  its  reduction  by  the  Chridians,  Almeria  became  a 
bidiopric ;  but  is  at  prefent  very  little  better  than  a  vil¬ 
lage,  indifferently  inhabited,  and  has  nothing  to  tedify  fo 
much  as  the  probability  of  its  former  greatnefs,  except 
certain  circumffances  which  cannot  be  effaced  even  by  the 
indolence  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves.  What  thefe  ate, 
Udal  ap  Rhys,  a  Welfhman,  thus  deferibes  in  his  Tour 
through  Spain  and  Portugal.  “  Its  climate  (fays  he)  is  fo 
peculiarly  blefled,  that  words  are  infufiicient  to  expre(s  its 
charms  and  excellencies.  Its  fields  and  meads  are  cover- 
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ed  with  flowers  all  the  year  round  ;  they  are  adorned  alfo 
with  palms,  myrtles,  plane-trees,  oranges,  and  olives ; 
and  the  mountains  and  promontories  near  it  are  noted  for 
producing  a  great  variety  of  precious  Hones,  infomuch 
that  the  next  promontory  to  it  is  called  the  Cape  of  Gates, 
which  is  a  corruption  from  the  word  agates ,  the  hills  there¬ 
abouts  abounding  in  that  fort  of  precious  ftones,  as  well 
as  in  emeralds  and  amethyfts,  granites  or  coarfe  rubies,  and 
extreme  curious  alabaffer  in  the  mountains  of  Filaures.” 

ALMIGH'TlNESS,yi  Unlimited  power;  omnipotence; 
one  of  the  attributes  of  God. — In  the  wildernefs,  the  bit¬ 
tern  and  the  ftork,  the  unicorn  and  the  elk,  live  upon  his 
provifions,  and  revere  his  power,  and  feel  the  force  of  his 
almightinefs.  Taylor. 

ALMIGHTY,  adj.  [from  all  and  mighty. Of  unli¬ 
mited  power ;  omnipotent.  The  Lord  appeared  unto  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  laid  unto  him,  I  am  the  almighty  God  ;  walk  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  be  thou  perfeft.  Gcnefis,  xvii.  i. 

ALMESFEO'H,  or  Almsfeoh,  alms-money,  Peter- 
pence  ;  a  tribute  formerly  annually  paid  in  England  to  the 
pope  on  the  eighth  of  Auguft ;  called  alfo  hearth-penny. 

ALMIS'SA,  a  fmall  town  in  Venetian  Dalmatia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cetina.  It  Hands  between  too  high  moun¬ 
tains  on  a  deep  rock,  10  miles  E.  of  Spalatro.  Lat.  44.  4. 
N.  Ion.  17.  45.  E. 

AL'MOND,  /.  [amand,  Fr.  derived  by  Menage  from 
amandala ,  a  word  in  low  Latin  ;  by  others,  from  Allemand , 
a  German  ;  fuppofing  that  almonds  come  to  France  from 
Germany.]  The  nut  of  the  almond-tree,  either  fweet  or 
bitter. 

Almond,  T.  in  botany.  See  Amygdalus  and  Bra- 
beium. 

Almond,  in  commerce,  a  meafure  by  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe  fell  their  oil  ;  twenty-fix  almonds  make  a  pipe. 

Almonds  of  the  throat,  or  tonsils,  called  impro¬ 
perly  Almonds  of  the  ears,  are  two  round  glands  placed  on 
the  Tides  of  the  bafis  of  the  tongue,  under  the  common 
membrane  of  the  fauces;  each  of  them  has  a  large  oval 
finus,  which  opens  into  the  faucesr  and  in  it  are  a  great 
number  of  fmaller  ones,  which  difcharge  themfelves  thro’ 
the  great  finus  of  a  mucous  and  flippery  matter  into  the 
fauces,  larynx,  and  oefophagus,  for  the  moiftening  and 
lubricating  thofe  parts.  When  the  oefophagus  mufcle 
acts,  it  compreffes  the  almonds,  and  they  frequently  are  the 
occaiion  of  a  fore  throat. — Thetonfils,  or  almonds  of  the  ears, 
are  alfo  frequently  fwelled  in  the  king’s  evil ;  which  tu¬ 
mour  may  be  very  well  reckoned  a  fpecies  of  it.  Wifcman. 

Almonds,  among  lapidaries,  fignify  pieces  of  rock- 
cryftal,  ufed  in  adorning  branch-candlefticks,  &c.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  fruit  of  that  name. 

Almond-furnace,  or  A lman-furnace,  called 
alfo  the  Sweep  ;  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace  ufed  in  re¬ 
fining,  to  feparate  metals  from  cinders  and  other  foreign 
fubftances. 

AL'MONDBURY,  or  Albakburt,  i.  e.  the  town  or 
grove  of  St.  Alban,  in  Yorkfnire,  where  Paulinus  their 
Apoftle  (fo  called  becaufe  he  converted  many  of  them 
from  heathenifm)  built  a  cathedral,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
Alban,  thefirft  Englilh martyr.  Itisfix  miles  fromHalifax. 

AL'MONDSBURY  is  in  Gloucefterlhire,  about  fix 
miles  and  a  half  north  from  Briftol,  and  in  the  road  to 
Gloucefter.  This  village  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from 
Alemond,  a  Well  Saxon  prince,  the  father  of  Egbert,  the 
firlt  foie  monarch  of  England,  (who  is  fuppofed  to  be 
buried  in  the  church,)  and  from  a  fortification  of  a  ram- 
pier,  and  a  double-ditch,  at  Knoie,  in  this  pariflt,  for 
fuch  our  anceftors  called  bergs,  and  we  by  frequent  ufe 
have  foftened  the  word  into  borough  or  bury.  On  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  furrounded  by  the  fortification,  Hands 
Knoie,  an  ancient  feat  belonging  to  the  family  of  Chefter. 

AL'MONER,  or  Almner,  J:.  [ elcanofynarius ,  Lat.] 
The  officer  of  a  prince,,  or  other  perfon,  employed  in  the 
diftribution  of  charity. 

Almoners  were  employed  in  religious  houfes,  to  whom 
belonged  the  management  and  diHribution  of  the  alms  of 
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the  houfe.  By  the  ancient  canons,  all  monafteries  were  to 
fpend  at  lead  a  tenth  part  of  their  incomes  in  alms  to  the 
poor.  The  almoner  of  St.  Paul’s  is  to  dilpofe  of  the  mo¬ 
nies  left  for  charity,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the 
donors,  to  bury  the  poor  who  die  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  breed  up  eight  boys  to  finging,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
choir.  By  an  ancient  canon,  all  bifhops  are  required  to 
keep  almoners. 

Lord  Almoner,  or  Lord  High  Almoner  of  Eng  land, 
is  an  ecclefiaftical  officer,  generally  a  biffiop,  who  has  the 
forfeiture  of  all  deodands,  and  the  goods  of  felos  de  fe , 
which  he  is  to  diftribute  among  the  poor.  He  has  alfo, 
by  virtue  of  an  ancient  cuftom,  the  power  of  giving  the 
firft  difli  from  the  king’s  table  to  whatever  poor  perfon  he 
pleafes,  or,  inftead  of  it,  an  alms  in  money. 

Great  Almoner,  (grand aumonier,)  in  France,  was  reck¬ 
oned  before  the  revolution  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  dignity 
in  that  kingdom.  To  him  belonged  the  fuperintendency 
of  all  hofpitals  and  houfes  of  lepers.  The  king  received 
the  facrament  from  his  hands ;  and  he  faid  mafs  before 
the  king  in  all  grand  ceremonies  and  folemnities. 

Almoner  is  alfo  a  more  fafhionable  title  given  by  fome 
writers  to  chaplains.  In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with  almoner 
of  a  ftiip,  almoner  of  a  regiment. 

AL'MONRY,/!  The  place  where  the  almoner  refides,. 
or  where  the  alms  are  diftributed. 

ALMO'ST,  adv.  [from  all  and  mof  ;  that  is,  Moll  part 
of  all.]  Nearly;  well  nigh;  in  the  next  degree  to  the 
whole,  or  to  univerfality. — There  can  be  no  fuch  thing  or 
notion,  as  an  almojl  infinite  ;  there  can  be  nothing  next  or 
fecond  to  an  omnipotent  God.  Bentley. 

ALMS,yi  [in  Saxon  elmes ,  from  eleemefyna,  Lat.]  What 
is  given  gratuitoufly  in  relief  of  the  poor.  It  has  no  fin- 
gular. — The  poor  beggar  hath  a  juft  demand  of  an  alms 
from  the  rich  man;  who  is  guilty  of  fraud,  injuftice,  and 
oppreffion,  if  he  does  not  afford  relief  according  to  his 
abilities.  Swift. 

Giving  alms  never  leffens  the  ftock.  Sp.  El  dar limofna. 
nunca  me'ngita  la  bolfa.  The  bleffings  of  heaven,  fo  pofi- 
tively  promifed  in  Scripture  to  the  charitable  and  compaf- 
fionate  man,  and  the  vifible  effedt  of  them  fo  often  expe¬ 
rienced,  leave  us  no  room  to  call  the  truth  of  this  apho- 
rifm  in  queftion.  And  indeed,  were  it  but  the  advantage 
this  charadter  gives  a  man  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  (though, 
that  ought  to  be  the  laft  motive  to  charity,.)  it  meets  with 
a  more  than  fufficient  reward. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,.  the  alms  of  the  cha¬ 
ritable  were  divided  into  four  parts;  one  of  which  was- 
allotted  to  the  biffiop,  another  to  the  priefts,  and  a  third 
to  the  deacons  and  Tub-deacons,  which  made  their  whole 
fubfiftence ;  the  fourth  part  was  employed  in  relieving  the 
poor,  and  in  repairing  the  churches. 

No  religious  fyftem  is  more  frequent  or  warm  in  its  ex¬ 
hortations  to  alms-giving  than  the  Mahometan.  The  Al¬ 
coran  reprefents  alms  as  a  neceffary  means  to.  make  prayer 
be  heard.  Hence  that  faying  of  one  of  their  khalifs :: 

“  Prayer  carries  us  half-way  to  God,  faffing  brings  us  to> 
the  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms  introduces  us  into  the 
prefence-chamber.”  Hence  many  illuffrious  examples  of 
this  virtue  among  the  Mahometans.  Hafan,  the  Ton  of 
Ali,  and  grandfon  of  Mohammed,  in  particular,  is  related' 
to  have  thrice  in  his  life  divided  his  fubffance  equally  be-, 
tween  himfelf  and  the  poor,  and  twice  to  have  given  away 
ali  he  had.  And  the  generality  are  fo  addicted  to  the  do¬ 
ing  of  good,  that  they  extend  their  charity  even  to  brutes. 

Alms,  alfo  denotes  lands  or  other  effedts  left  to  church¬ 
es  or  religious  houfes,  on  condition  of  praying  for  the. 
foul  of  the  donor.  Hence,  Free  Alms  was  that  which  is 
liable  to  no  rent  or  fervice  ;  and  Rcafonable  Alms  was  a 
certain  portion  of  the  eftates  of  inteffate  perfons,  allotted 
to  the  poor. 

Alms-eox,  or  chest,  a  fmall  cheft  or  coffer,  called 
by  the  Greeks  jnSa-nov,  wherein  anciently  the  alms  were 
colledted,  both  at  church  and  at  private  houfes.  The 
alms-cheft  in  Englilh  churches,  is  a  ffrong  box,  with  a  hole 

in 
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in  the  upper  part,  having  three  keys,  one  to  be  kept  by 
•the  parfon  or  curate,  the  other  two  by  the  church-war- 
dens.  The  erecting  of  fuch  alms-cheft  in  every  church 
is  enjoined  by  the  book  of  canons,  as  alfo  the  manner  of 
diftributing  what  is  thus  colledted  among  the  poor. 

Alms-deed,/  An  a£t  of  charity;  a  charitable  gift. 
— This  woman  was  full  of  good  works,  and  alms-clccds 
which  Hie  did.  Acls,  ix.  36. 

Alms-giver,/!  He  that  gives  alms  ;  he  that  fupports 
■others  by  his  charity. — He  endowed  many  religious  foun¬ 
dations,  and  yet  was  he  a  great  alms-giver  in  fecret,  which 
fhewed  that  his  works  in  public  were  dedicated  rather  to 
God’s  glory  than  his  own.  Bacon. 

Alms-house,/  A  houfe  devoted  to  the  reception  and 
fupport  of  the  poor;  an  hofpital  for  the  poor: 

Behold  yon  alms-houfe,  neat,  but  void  of  date, 

Where  age  and  want  lit  finding  at  the  gate.  Pope. 

Alms-man,/!  A  man  who  lives  upon  alms;  who  is 
fupported  by  charity. 

Alms  (James),  was  born  at  Gofport,  in  Hamplhire.  In 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  he  acted  as  aid-de-camp  to 
captain  Watfon,  of  the  Dragon,  in  the  engagement  of 
Matthews  and  Leftock,  and  received  from  his  commander 
Eiany  marks  of  approbation.  From  the  Dragon  he  went 
to  the  Namur,  of  74  guns,  which  fhip  bore  a  part  in  the 
memorable  capture  of  the  French  fquadron,  and  their 
Eaft-India  convoy,  by  lord  Anfon,  May  3,  1747.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  following,  in  the  fame  fhip,  he  accompanied  admiral 
•Bofcawen  to  the  Ealt  Indies;  and  this  fhip,  with  three 
others,  was  wrecked  on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  in  April 
1749;  but  our  young  hero,  referved  by  Providence  for 
more  brilliant  fervices,  was  one  out  of  twenty- three  faved 
from  the  crew  of  the  Namur.  Immediately  after  this  dif- 
affer,  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Syren,  in 
which  fhip  he  came  home.  In  175411c  failed  again  for  the 
Eaft  Indies,  as  commander  of  the  Hardwicke  Indiaman, 
in  which  he  was  prefent  at  the  attack  of  the  Geriah,  under 
Sir  Cha.  Watfon.  But  war  breaking  out  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  in  1758,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Ives,  who 
publifhed  the  hiftory  of  the  voyage  over  land,  to  offer  his 
Service  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion.  November  20,  1759, 
he  was  firfl  lieutenant  of  the  Mars,  in  the  victory  obtain¬ 
ed  by  Sir  E.  Hawke  over  Confians.  In  June  1761,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mafter  and  commander ;  and, 
in  February  1762,  he  failed,  as  aCting  captain  of  the  Alarm 
frigate,  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Mar- 
tinico.  Shortly  after  this,  he  took  an  armed  (loop  of  18 
guns,  and  another  of  12  guns.  June  3,  on  his  paffage 
with  the  Britifli  fleet,  deftined  for  Havannah,  by  the  fu- 
perior  failing  of  the  Alarm,  he  came  up  with,  and,  after 
an  hour’s  engagement,  took,  two  Spanifli  fliips  of  war,  one 
of  22  guns  (nine-pounders)  and  180  men,  the  other  of  18 
guns  and  80  men ;  in  the  action  feveral  balls  puffed  through 
•his  hat,  and  he  was  wounded  in  the-knee :  there  were  four¬ 
teen  men  killed  in  the  Alarm,  and  twenty-fix  wounded. 
During  the  arduous  fervice  at  the  reduction  of  the  Ha¬ 
vannah,  Capt.  Alms  was  entrufled,  by  the  commander  in 
chief,  on  many  important  occafions ;  but  it  remains  one  of 
tdiofe  unaccountable  negleCts  in  the  fortune  of  many  de¬ 
serving  officers,  that  he  was  not  appointed  a  poft-captain 
till  1765;  from  which  time,  till  September  1780,  Capt. 
Alms  enjoyed,  with  his  family  at  Chichefter,  every  plea- 
fure  from  domeflic  attachment,  till  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Monmouth,  of  64  guns,  in  which  fhip  he  failed  under 
commodore  Johnflone  for  the  Eafi  Indies.  The  fpirited 
•manner  in  which  he  fought  the  Monmouth,  in  Port  Praya 
Bay,  was  an  introduction  to  what  M.  Suffrein  afterwards 
experienced  from  him  in  the  obftinate  engagements  between 
the  two  fleets  in  India.  The  fliips  which  were  deftined 
for  Madras  proceeded,  under  his  command,  to  join  Sir 
Edward  Hughes;  and,  after  braving  uncommon  hardfhips 
from  the  unfavourable  feafon,  it  was  accompliflied  on 
the  15th  of  February.  The  aCtive  and.  refolute  fpirit  of 
the  French  admiral  i3  yet  recent  in  the  mind  of  every  one. 
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The  mod  confpicuous  ffiare  which  Capt.  Alms  had  In  any 
aCtion  was  on  the  memorable  12th  of  April.  He  was  this 
day  fecond  to  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  Suffrein  bore  down 
with  an  intention,  it  was  thought,  to  board  the  Britifli  ad¬ 
miral  ;  which  Capt.  Alms  perceiving,  luffed  up  the  Mon¬ 
mouth,  raked  his  enemy,  and  fruftrated  his  manoeuvre; 
though  he  had  now  to  fuftain  a  terrible  fire  from  Suffrein 
and  his  two  feconds,  which  continued  until  the  Monmouth’s 
main  and  mizen  mads  fell  overboard.  Suffrein,  whofe 
fhip  had  fuftained  prodigious  damage,  obferving  the  fitu- 
ation  of  his  antagonift,  ffieered  off,  while  the  fliattered 
Monmouth  continued  her  fire  as  long  as  her  fliot  could 
reach  him.  O11  the  fmoke  clearing  away  as  the  firing 
ceafed,  Capt.  Alms  found  himfelf  far  to  windward,  fet 
his  fore-fail,  which  was  all  he  had,  and  boldly  fired  at  the 
French  line  as  lie  palled  to  join  the  Britifli  fleet.  In  this 
dreadful  conflict  with  the  enemy,  the  Monmouth’s  co¬ 
lours,  being  twice  fliot  away,  were  nailed  to  the  flump  of 
the  mizen-maft,  never  to  be  (truck  ;  the  fliip  having  feven 
guns  difmounted,  forty-five  men  killed,  and  102  wounded. 
The  captain  himfelf  had  two  wounds  in  the  face  from 
fplinters,  two  mufket-balls  went  through  his  hat,  his  hair 
was  fet  on  fire,  Ins  coat  torn  between  the  (boulders,  and 
one  of  the  fkirts  fliot  away;  the  Monmouth’s  wheel  was 
twice  cleared,  and  only  two,  with  himfelf  remained  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Capt.  Alms  died  at  Chichefter,  June  8» 
1791,  in  his  fixty-fourth  year. 

ALMUCAN'TARS,  Alm acan'tars, or  Almican'- 
tars,/.  [from  almocantharat,  Arab.]  Circles  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  conceived  to  pafs  through  every  degree  of 
the  meridian  ;  ferving  to  fliew  the  height  of  the  fun,  moon, 
or  ftars,  &c.  and  are  the  fame  as  the  parallels  of  altitude. 

Almucantar-staff,  was  an  inftrument  formerly 
ufed  at  fea  to  obferve  the  fun’s  amplitude  at  riling  or  fet- 
ting,  and  thence  to  determine  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs,  &c.  The  inftrument  had  an  arch  of  fifteen  degrees, 
made  of  fmooth  wood. 

ALMUDHE'BIS,/!  in  the  Arabian  aftrology,  a  kind  of 
dignity  or  pre-eminence  accruing  to  a  planet  in  fomc  place, 
either  from  its  difpofition  or  benign  afpeft. 

ALMUGE'A,  f.  in  aftrology,  denotes  a  certain  confi¬ 
guration  of  the  five  planets,  in  refpect  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
correfpondent  to  that  which  is  between  the  hours  of  thofe 
planets  and  the  fun’s  and  meon’s  hours.  Thus,  Saturn 
will  be  in  the  almugea  of  the  fun  when  diftatit  from  him 
the  fpace  of  five  figns  in  fucceffion,  or  in  the  almugea  of 
the  moon  when  he  is  at  the  fame  diftance,  only  contrary 
to  the  fucceffion  of  the  fign. 

ALMU'TPIEN, /.  in  the  Arabian  aftrology,  the  planet 
which  has  the  difpofal  of  a  place,  that  is,  furpafles  the 
reft  in  the  number  and  efficacy  of  dignities,  regard  being- 
had  to  the  eflential  points,  viz.  exaltation,  terms,  trigon, 
and  phafes.  This  is  otherwife  called  Almusteuli. 

ALMU'CIUM,/.  a  kind  of  cover  for  the  head,  worn 
chiefly  by  monks  and  ecclefiaftics.  It  was  of  a  fquare 
form,,  and  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  bonnets  of  the 
fame  ihape  (till  retained  in  univerfities  and  cathedrals. 

AL'MUG-TREE,  f.  A  tree  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Of  its  wood  were  made  mulical  inftruments,  and  it  was 
ufed  alfo  in  rails,  or  in  a  ftair-cafe.  1  he  rabbins  gene¬ 
rally  render  it  coral ,  others  ebony,  brazil,  or  pine.  In  the 
Septuagint  it  is  tranflated  wrought  wood,  and  in  the  Vulgate 
ligna  thyina.  But  coral  could  never  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  the  almugium;  the  pine-tree  is  too  common  in  Judea 
to  be  imported  from  Ophir  ;  and  the  thyinum,  or  citron- 
tree,  much  efteemed  by  the  ancients  for  its  fragrance  and 
beauty,  came  from  Mauritania.  By  the  wood  alrnugm,  or 
algumim,  or  limply  gummim,  taking  al  for  a  kind  of  article, 
may  be  underftood  oily  and  gummy  forts  of  wood,  and 
particularly  the  trees  which  produce  gum  ammoniac,  or 
gum  arabic ;  and  is,  perhaps  the  fame  with  the  ffiittim- 
wood  mentioned  by  Moles.— And  the  navy  alfo  of  Hiram, 
that  brought  gold  from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir 
greatplenty  of  almug- trees  and  precioustrces.  1  Kings, x.  11. 

ALMUNE'CAR,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  kingdom  of 

Granada, 
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Granada,  feated  on  the  Mediterranean,  witll  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  defended  by  a  ftrong  cattle,  thirty  miles  fouth  of 
Albania.  Lat.36.30.N.  Ion.  3. 45.  W. 

AL'NAGE,  or  Aulnage,/  [from  avnc,  or  alne,  Fr. 
an  ell.]  The  meafuringof  woollen  manu  failures  with  an 
ell.  As  a  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  that  commodity,  a 
feal  was  invented  and  affixed  as  a  mark  that  the  commo¬ 
dity  was  made  according  to  the  ftatute;  but,  it  being  now 
pottible  to  purchafe  thefe  feals,  they  are  affixed,  whenever 
the  vender  pleafes,  to  all  cloths  indifcriminately,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  our  woollen  manufactures. 

AL'NAGER,  Al'neger,  or  Aul'neger,  f.  q.d. 
“  meafurer  by  the  ell,”  lignified  a  fworn  public  officer, 
who,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  was  to  look  to  the  ailize  of 
woollen-cloth  made  throughout  the  land,  i.e.  the  length, 
width,  and  work,  thereof ;  and  to  the  feals  for  that  purpofe 
ordained.  The  office  of  king’s  aulnager  feems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  ftatute  of  Richard  1.  A.D.  1197; 
but  this  office  was  aboliflied  by  the  ftatute  11  and  nWm. 
III.  cap.  20. 

ALNE,  a  river  in  Cumberland,  which  runs  into  the 
Tyne  below  Kirk-Haugh ;  another  in  Northumberland, 
which  runs  into  the  German  ocean  at  Aylmouth  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  in  Warwickfliire,  which  runs  into  the  Arrow  at 
Round- Alne. 

AL'NEY,  a  little  ifland  near  the  city  of  Gloucefter,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  fingle  combat  fought  on  it,  between  Edmund 
Ironfide  and  Canute  the  Dane,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  in 
fight  of  both  their  armies,  in  which  the  latter  being 
w  ounded,  he  propofed  an  agreement ;  accordingly  the  king¬ 
dom  was  divided  between  them;  the  fouth  part  falling  to 
Edmund,  the  north  to  Canute. 

AL'NI  EFFlGIE,yi  in  botany.  See  Cratteg  us  and 
Mespi  lus. 

ALNIFO'LIA,/.  in  botany.  See  C  i.eth  ra. 

ALNI  FRUC'TU,  f.  in  botany.  See  Conocarpus 
and  Theobroma. 

AL'NIGHT,  f.  [from  all  and  night.  ]  A  fervice  which 
they  call  alnight,  is  a  great  cake  of  wax,  with  the  wick  in 
the  midft  ;  whereby  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  the  wick  fetch - 
■eth  the  nourifhment  farther  off.  Bacon. 

AL'NUS,y.  in  botany.  See  Betula,  Conocarpus, 
and  Rhamnus. 

Alnus,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  that  part  which  was 
moft  diftant  from  the  ftage. 

ALN'WICK,  is  the  county-town  of  Northumberland, 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  a  hill,  near  the  river  Alne, 
over  which  is  a  ftone  bridge,  at  thediftanceof  about  thir¬ 
ty-four  miles  north  from  Newcaftle.  The  bridge,  though 
belonging  to  the  public,  was  re-built  by  the  late  duke  of 
Northumberland,  in  a  handfome  Gothic  ftile ;  he  alfo  built 
another  beautiful  bridge,  of  one  arch,  a  little  lower  down. 
Thefe  two  bridges  ferve  as  boundaries  to  the  fine  lawns 
that  furround  the  caflile,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
feats  of  the  great  ancient  family  of  Percy,  earls  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland. 

The  town  of  Alnwick,  being  a  great  thoroughfare  to 
Berwick,  is  populous,  and  in  general  well  built.  If  has  a 
large  town-houfe,  where  the  quarter-feffions  and  county- 
courts  are  held,  and  members  of  parliament  are  elected. 
It  has  alfo  a  fpacious  fquarefor  the  market,  which  is  held 
everv  Saturday ;  and  for  the  fairs,  which  are  five  in  a  year, 
viz.  Palm  Sunday  eve,  May  12,  laft  Monday  in  July,  firft 
Tuefday  in  October,  and  the  Saturday  before  Chriftmas. 

Alnwick  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  fortified  town, 
by  the  veftiges  of  a  wall  ftill  vittble  in  many  parts,  and 
three  gates,  which  remain  almoft  entire.  Handfome  ffiam- 
bles,  with  piazzas  in  the  front  and  at  one  end,  have  been 
built  by  his  grace,  ornamented  with  the  different  crefts 
and  badges  of  the  Percy  family.  The  town-hall  has  a 
tower,  like  that  of  a  church,  with  a  clock.  It  is  governed 
by  four  chamberlains,  who  are  chofen  once  in  two  years 
put  of  a  common-council  confiding  of  twenty-four. 

The  cattle  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Alne, 
oppofite  the  town,  on  an  elevation  that  gives  great  dignity 
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to  its  appearance,  and  in  ancient  times  rendered  it  a  moft 
impregnable  fortrefs.  From  fome  Roman  mouldings 
found  under  the  prelent  walks,  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  although  no  part  ol 
the  original  ftructure  is  now'  remaining,  'the  dungeon, 
or  keep  of  the  prefent  cattle,  was  evidently  founded  in  the 
Saxon  times,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ftrong  for¬ 
trefs  immediately  after  the  Norman  cpnqueft:  for,  in  the 
reign  of  king  William  Rufus,  it  underwent  a  remarkable  - 
liege  from  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  who  loft  his 
life  before  it,  as  did  alfo  prince  Edward  his  eldeft  fon. 
The  moft  authentic  account  of  this  event,  feems  to  be 
that  given  in  the  ancient  chronicle  of  Alnwick-abbey  ;  of 
which  a  copy  is  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mufeurn.  1  his. 
informs  us  that  the  cattle,  although  too  ftrong  to  be  taken 
by  affault,  being  cut  off  from  all  hopes  ot  fuccour,  was 
on  the  point  of  furrendering,  when  one  of  the  garrifon 
undertook  its  refoue  by  the  following  frratagem  :  He  rode 
forth  completely  armed,  with  the  keys  of  the  cattle  tied 
to  the  end  of  his  fpear,  and  prefented  himfelf  in  a  fup- 
pliant  manner  before  the  king’s  pavilion,  as  being  come 
to  furrender  up  the  poffellion  :  Malcolm  too  hattily  came 
forth  to  receive  him,  and  fuddenly  received  a  mortal 
wound.  The  affailant  efcaped  by  the  fieetnefs  of  his  horfe 
through  the  river,  which  was  then  fvvoln  with  rains. 
Prince  Edw  ard,  Malcolm’s  eldeft  fon,  too  incautioufly  ad¬ 
vancing  to  revenge  his  father,  received  a  mortal  wound, 
of  which  he  died  three  days  after.  The  fpot  where  Mal¬ 
colm  was  flain,  was  dittinguifhed  by  a  crofs,  which  lias 
been  reftored  by  the  late  duchefs  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  lineally  defcended  from  this  unfortunate  king,  by  his 
daughter  queen  Maud,  wife  of  king  Henry  I.  of  England. 
In  the  following  century,  another  king  of  Scotland  was 
taken  prifoner  befieging  this  cattle.  This  was  William  III. 
commonly  called  the  Lion;  who,  having  formed  a  block¬ 
ade  for  lome  days,  was  furprifed  by  a  party  of  Engliffi, 
and  taken  prifoner  early  in  the  morning  of  July  12,  1174. 
This  cattle,  like  many  others  in  the  north,  was  anciently 
ornamented  with  figures  of  warriors,  diftributed  round 
the  battlements,  and  the  prefent  proprietors  have  allowed 
them  to  be  continued,  and  have  fupplied  fome  that  had 
been  deftroyed,  to  (hew  what  they  once  were.  From 
length  of  time,  and  the  (hocks  it  had  fuftained  in  ancient 
wars,  this  cattle  was  become  quite  a  ruin,  when,  by  the 
death  of  Algernon  duke  of  Somerfet,  in  1750,  it  devolved, 
together  with  all  the  ettates  of  this  great  barony,  & c.  to 
the  late  duke  of  Northumberland;  who  immediately  fit 
to  repair  the  fame,  and  with  the  molt  confummate  tafte 
and  judgment  reftored  and  embelliflied  it,  as  much  as  pof- 
(ible,  in  the  true  Gothic  ftyle  ;  fo  that  it  may  defervedly 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  noblett  and  moft  magnificent 
models  of  a  great  baronial  cattle.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ftriking  than  the  effect  at  firft  entrance  within  the  walls 
from  the  town,  when,  through  a  dark  gloomy  gateway  of 
confiderable  length  and  depth,  the  eye  fuddenly  emerges 
into  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  feenes  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
and  is  prefented  at  once  with  the  great  body  of  the  inner 
cattle,  furrounded  with  fair  femi-circular  towers,  finely 
fwelling  to  the  eye,  and  gaily  adorned  with  pinacles,  fi¬ 
gures,  battlements,  See.  The  imprellion  is  (fill  farther 
(Lengthened  by  the  fucceffive  entrance  into  the  fecond  and 
third  courts,  through  great  mafly  towers,  till  tire  ttranger 
is  landed  in  the  inner  court,  in  the  very  centre  of  this  great 
citadel.  Here  he  enters  to  a  moft  beautiful  ftair-cafe,  of  a 
very  (ingular  yet  pleafing  form,  expanding  like  a  fan  :  the 
cornice  of  the  ceiling  is  enriched  with  a  leries  of  120  ef- 
cutcheons,  difplaying  the  principal  quarterings  and  inter¬ 
marriages  of  the  Percy  family.  The  chapel  fills  all  the 
upper  (pace  of  the  middle  ward  ;  and  here  the  higheft 
difplay  of  Gothic  ornaments,  in  the  greateft  beauty,  has 
been  very  properly  exhibited  ;  and  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
chapel  have  been  deligned  after  the  moft  perfect  models 
of  Gothic  excellence.  The  great  eaft  window  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  fineft  in  York-minfter.  'The  ceiling  is 
borrowed  from  one  ot  King’s  college,  in  Cambridge  ;  and 
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the  walls  are  painted  after  the  great  church  in  Milan.  Aln¬ 
wick  is  306  miles  north-by-weft  of  London,  thirty  north  of 
Nevvcaftle,  and  twenty-fix  fouthof  Berwick.  Lat.55.  24. 
Ion.  1 .  10. 

ALO'A,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  kept  in  honour 
of  Ceres  by  the  hufbandmen,  and  fuppofed  to  referable 
our  harveft  home. 

ALO'E,/.  [from  aX?,  Gr.  the  fea.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural 
order  of  lilia,  or  liliaceae.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Corolla:  one-petalled,  ereft,  fexfid,  oblong;  tube  gib¬ 
bous;  border  fpreading,  fmall ;  nedtareous  at  bottom. 
Stamina:  filaments  awl-fhaped,  as  long  as  the  corolla  or 
longer,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ;  antherae  oblong,  in¬ 
cumbent.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate  ;  ftyle  fimple,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  obtufe,  trifid.  Pericarpium  :  an 
oblong  capfule,  three-furrowed,  three-celled,  and  three- 
valved.  Seeds:  feveral,  angular. — EJfential  CharaElcr. 
Corolla  ereft,  with  an  expanded  mouth,  and  a  nedtareous 
bafe  ;  filaments  inferted  into  the  receptacle. 

Species.  1.  Aloe  dichotoma,  or  fmooth-ftem’d  tree  aloe  : 
branches  dichotomous,  leaves  fword-fhaped,  ferrate.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  i 

2.  Aloe  perfoliata,  orperfoliate  aloe  :  ftem-leaves  tooth¬ 
ed  embracing  Iheathing,  flowers  in  corymbs  drooping  pe- 
duncled  fubcylindrical.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  fixteen 
varieties  noticed  by  different  authors.  The  leaves  are 
about  four  inches  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  near 
two  inches  thick;  they  have  a  few  indentures  on  their 
edges;  are  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  when  young 
are  fpotted  with  white.  The  flower-ftem  rifes  near  three 
feet  high,  and  the  flowers  ftand  in  a  flender  loofe  fpike, 
with  very  fliort  peduncles,  and  hang  downwards;  they 
are  of  a  bright  yellow'  colour,  and  the  ftamens  ftand  out 
beyond  the  tube.  This,  though  generally  known  in  the 
fhops  by  the  name  of  Barbadoes  aloe,  is  very  common  in 
the  other  iflands  cf  America,  where  the  plants  are  propa¬ 
gated  on  the  pooreft  land,  to  obtain  the  hepatic  aloes, 
which  are  brought  to  England,  and  ufed  chiefly  for  horfes. 

Preparatiorrof  Aloes  in  the  Ifland'  of  Barbadoes.  In  the 
month  of  March,  when  the  plants  are  a  year  old,  the  la¬ 
bourers  carry  a  parcel  of  tubs  and  jars  into  the  field,  and 
each  takes  a  flip  or  breadth  of  it,  and  begins  by  laying 
Hold  of  a  bunch  of  the  blades,  as  much  as  he  can  con¬ 
veniently  grafp  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
cuts  it  juft  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  quickly  as 
poflible,  (that  the  juice  may  not  be  wafted,)  and  then  places 
the  blades  in  the  tub,  bunch  by  bunch,  or  handful  by 
handful.  When  the  firft  tub  is  thus  packed  quite  full,  a 
fecond  is  begun  (each  labourer  having  turn)  ;  and,  by  the 
time  the  fecond  is  filled,  all  the  juice  is  generally  drained 
out  of  the  blades  in  the  firft  tub.  The  blades  are  then 
lightly  taken  out,  and  thrown  over  the  land  byway  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  juice  is  poured  out  into  a  jar.  The  tub  is 
then  filled  again  with  blades,  and  fo,  alternately,  till  the 
labourer  has  produced  his  jar  full,  or  about  four  gallons 
and  a  half  of  juice,  which  is  often  done  in  fix  or  feven 
hours,  and  he  has  then  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  him- 
felf,  it  being  his  employer’s  intereft  to  get  each  day’s  ope¬ 
ration  as  quickly  done  as  poflible.  Although  aloes  are 
often  cut  in  nine,  ten,  or  twelve,  months,  after  being 
planted,  they  are  not  in  perfeftion  till  the  fecond  or  third 
year:  and  they  will  be  produftive  for  a  length  of  time, 
as  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even  for  a  much  longer  time,  if 
good  dung,  or  manure  of  any  kind,  is  ftrewed  over  the 
field  once  in  three  or  four  years,  or  oftener  if  convenient. 
The  aloe-juice  will  keep  for  feveral  weeks  without  injury. 

It  is  therefore  not  boiled,  till  a  fufficient  quantity  is  pro¬ 
vided,  to  make  it  an  objedt  for  the  boiling-houfe.  In  the 
large  way,  three  boilers,  either  of  iron  or  copper,  are 
placed  to  one  fire,  though  feme  have  but  two,  and  the 
fmall  planters  only  one.  The  boilers  are  filled  with  the 
juice  ;  and  as  it  ripens,  or  becomes  more  infpiffated,  by  a 
conftant  but  regular  fire,  it  is  ladled  forward  from  boiler 
io  boiler,  and  frclh  juice  is  added  to  that  fartheft  from  the 
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fire,  till  the  juice  in  that  neareft  the  fire  (by  much  the 
fmalleft  of  .the  three,  and  commonly  called  by  the  name 
of  tatch  as  in  the  manufactory  of  fugar)  becomes  of  a 
proper  confiftency  to  be  flapped,  or  ladled  out  into  gourds, 
or  other  fmall  veffels  ufed  for  its  final  reception.  The 
proper  time  to  flap,  or  ladle,  it  out  of  the  tatch,  is  when 
it  is  arrived  at  what  is  termed  a  refin  height,  or  when  it 
cuts  freely  or  in  thin  flakes,  from  the  edges  of  a  fmall 
.wooden  Dice,  that  is  dipped  from  time  to  time  into  the 
tatch  for  that  purpofe.  A  little  lime-water  is  ufed  by  fome 
aloe-boilers,  during  the  procefs,  when  the  ebullition  is  too 
great.  As  to  the  fun-dried  aloes,  (which  are  mod  ap¬ 
proved  for  medicinal  purpofes,)  very  little  is  made  in  Bar¬ 
badoes.  The  procefs  is  however  very  fimple,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  tedious.  The  raw  juice  is  either  put  into  blad¬ 
ders,  left  quite  open  at  top,  and  fufpended  in  the  fun,  or 
in  broad  fhallow  trays  of  wood,  pewter,  or  tin,  expofed 
alfo  to  the  fun,  every  dry  day,  until  all  the  fluid  parts  are 
exhaled,  and  a  perfect  refin  formed,  which  is  then  packed 
up  for  ufe,  or  for  exportation. 

The  Succotrine  aloe,  from  whence  the  beft  fort  of  aloe 
for  ufe  in  medicine  is  produced,  has  long,  narrow,  fuccu- 
lent,  leaves,  which  come  out  without  any  order,  and  form 
large  heads.  The  ftalks  grow  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  have  two,  three,  or  four,  of  thefe  heads,  branchmg 
out  from  it :  the  lower  leaves  fpread  out  on  every  fide^ 
but  the  upper  leaves  turn  inward  toward  the  centre ;  the 
flowers  grow  in  long  fpikes,  upon  ftalks  about  two  feet 
high,  each  Handing  upon  a  pretty  long  footftalk;  they  are 
of  a  bright  red  colour  tipped  with  green,  appearing  ge¬ 
nerally  m  the  winter  feafon. 

3.  Aloe  arachnoides,  or  cobweb  aloe :  ftemlefs,  leaves 
three-cornered,  cufped,  ciliate ;  flowers  in  a  fort  of  fpike, 
upright  cylindrical. 

4.  Aloe  margaritifera,  or  pearl  aloe:  ftemlefs,  leaves 
three-cornered  cufped  papillofe,  flowers  in  racemes  droop¬ 
ing  cylindrical.  The  pearl  aloe  is  of  humble  growth, 
and  the  leaves  come  out  on  every  fide  (without  order)  near 
the  ground;  they  are  thick,  triangular  at  their  ends,  and 
clofely  ftudded  with  white  protuberances,  whence  the 
name.  There  is  a  fmaller  fort  which  has  been  long  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  Thefe  flower  in  feveral 
feafons  of  the  year. 

5.  Aloe  verrucofa,  or  warted  or  pearl-tongue  aloe: 
ftemlefs,  leaves  fword-fhaped  (harp  papillofe  diftich,  flow¬ 
ers  in  racemes  reflex  club-fhaped.  The  flowers  of  this 
kind  grow  on  pretty  tall  ftalks,  and  form  loofe  fpikes,  each 
hanging  downward  :  they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
tipped  with  green.  This  fort  produces  off-fets  in  plenty, 
and  flowers  at  different  feafons  of  the  year. 

6.  Aloe  carinata,  or  keel-leaved  aloe :  ftemlefs,  leaves 
acinaciform  papillofe,  flowers  in  racemes  drooping  curved. 

7.  Aloe  maculata,  or  fpotted  aloe.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  flowers  in  Auguft. 

8.  Aloe  lingua,  or  tongue  aloe.  Tongue  aloe  grows 
with  its  leaves  near  the  ground,  which  are  about  fix  inch¬ 
es  in  length.  The  flowers  are  in  flender  loofe  fpikes,  each 
hanging  downwards,  of  a  red  colourat  bottom,  and  green 
at  the  top.  There  is  a  variety  of  this,  with  leaves  much 
more  fpotted. 

9.  Aloe  plicatilis,  or  fan  aloe  :  almoft  ftemlefs,  leaves 
tongue-fhaped  even  diftich,  flowers  in  racemes  pendulous- 
cylindrical.  Fan  aloe  grows  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven 
feet,  with  a  ftrong  Item,  toward  the  upper  part  of  which 
are  produced  two,  three,  or  four,  heads,  compofed  of  long, 
compreffed,  pliable,  leaves,  of  a  fea-green  colour,  entire, 
and  ending  obtufely ;  thefe  are  placed  in  a  double  row, 
lying  over  each  other  with  their  edges  the  fame  way.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fhort  loofe  fpikes,  are  of  a  red 
colour,  and  appear  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

10.  Aloe  variegata,  or  partridge-breaft  aloe:  almoft 
ftemlefs,  leaves  in  three  ranks  painted  channelled,  angles 
cartilaginous,  flowers  in  racemes,  cylindrical.  This  is  a 
low'  plant,  feldom  rifing  above  eight  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  triangular,  and  turn  back  at  their  extremity : 

a  they 
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they  are  flefliy  and  entire,  their  edges  being  very  (lightly 
ferrated  :  they  are  curioufly  veined  and  fpotted,  fomewhat 
like  the  feathers  on  a  partridge’s  bread.  The  flowers 
grow  in  very  loofe  fpikes,  upon  llalks  about  one  foot  high  ; 
they  are  of  a  fine  red  colour,  tipped  with  green. 

1 1.  Aloe  vifcofa,  or  upright  triangular  aloe  :  fubcaule- 
fcent,  leaves  imbricate  in  three  ranks  ovate,  flowers  in  ra¬ 
cemes  drooping  cylindrical.  Grows  near  a  foot  high,  and 
is  furnifhed  with  triangular  leaves,  from  the  ground  up¬ 
ward  ;  thefe  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  are  placed  in 
form  of  a  triangle;  the  flowers  grovy  thinly  on  very  (len¬ 
der  peduncles,  they  are  of  a  herbaceous  colour,  and  their 
upper  part  turns  backward. 

12.  Aloe  fpiralis,  or  fpiral  aloe :  fubcaulefcent,  leaves 
imbricate  in  eight  ranks  ovate,  flowers  in  racemes  curved 
back.  Grows  fomewhat  like  the  eleventh,  being  befet 
with  leaves  from  the  bottom,  but  they  are  rounder,  and 
end  in  (harp  points;  the  flowers  alfo  grow  upon  taller 
(ferns,  which  branch  out,  and  produce  long  dole  fpikes. 
A  variety  of  this  has  been  raifed  from  feeds,  w'hich  is 
much  larger,  the  leaves  thicker,  and  the  (fern  taller. 

13.  Aloe  retufa,  or  cufliionaloe:  ftemlefs,  leaves  in  five 
ranks  deltoid.  Cufhion  aloe  has  very  (hort,  thick,  ( Oc¬ 
cident,  leaves,  which  are  comprefled  on  their  upper  fide 
like  a  cufliion,  from  whence  it  had  the  name.  This  grows 
very  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  puts  out  fuckers  on  every 
fide  :  the  flowers  grow  on  (lender  ftalks,  and  are  of  a  her¬ 
baceous  colour. 

14.  Aloe  fpicata,  or  (piked  aloe:  flowers  in  fpikes  ho¬ 
rizontal  bell-fhaped,  (fem-leaves  flat  embracing  toothed. 
It  much  refembles  the  fecond  fpecies,  but  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  in  the  fpike  and  figure  of  the  flowers.  The  flower 
is  full  of  a  purple  honey  juice,  and  the  bed  and  pured 
hepatic  aloe  is  obtained  from  this  fpecies. 

Medical  Qualities  and  other  UJ'es.  The  infpiflated  juice  of 
the  various  fpecies  of  aloe  is  a  hot  irritating  purgative. 
Three  forts  of  it  are  ufed  in  the  (liops,  viz.  the  aloe  foco- 
trina  as  it  is  called  in  the  materia  medica,  which  is  the 
aloevera  of  Miller.  It  is  gentler  and  purer  than  the  others, 
and  is  generally  the  only  kind  ufed  in  medicine.  Itisdif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  other  kinds  by  having  little  or  no 
fmell :  it  is  the  bafis  of  mod  of  the  empyrical  pills,  as 
Anderfon’s,  &c.  &c.  Succotrine  aloes  may  be  given  in 
eonfiderable  defies,  as  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  at  a  time; 
and  is  a  very  good  purge.  It  is  particularly  ufeful  in 
phlegmatic  habits,  as  it  is  a  good  aperient  and  deobdruent. 
The  tincture  called  tinElura J'acra,  or  hiera  pic.ra,  is  a  folu- 
tion  of  it  in  wine.  It  may  be  given  as  a  purgative  from 
one  to  two  ounces  or  more,  or  may  be  taken  as  an  alterant 
in  fmaller  dofes,  and  continued  till  it  has  induced  a  lax 
habit,  or  foluble  date  of  the  bowels.  It  is  an  excellent 
medicine  in  languid  phlegmatic  habits;  warming  the  fo- 
lids,  cleanfing  the  primae  vise,  and  attenuating  vifeid  juices 
in  the  remoter  parts.  The  hepatic  aloes  is  (aid  by  fome 
to  be  preferable  (as  the  bafis  of  a  common  purge)  to  the 
fuccotrine,  as  not  dimulating  fo  much.  The  London  col¬ 
lege  however  ufe  only  the  fuccotrine.  The  pills  called 
pil.  ruji,  and  the  pil.  rudii,  are  both  aloetics,  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  ferviceable  medicines.  Spanifh  liquorice  is  faid 
to  be  the  mod  efficacious  ingredient  of  all  others,  in  co¬ 
vering  the  ill  tade  of  aloes.  Equal  parts  of  aloes  and 
Spanifli  liquorice,  diffiolved  in  water,  is  faid  to  be  one  of 
the  mod  pleafant  and  ufeful  aloetic  purges  of  all  others. 
The  medicine  called  elixir  aloes  is  a  liquid  pil.  rufi  :  and  it 
may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  from  twenty  drops  to  a  tea- 
fpoonful.  Elixir  proprictatis  is  the  fame  medicine,  with 
the  ingredients  in  a  fomewhat  different  proportion  ;  adofe 
of  which  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful,  twice  a 
day.  As  the  droffy  refinous  part  of  aloe  is  not  foluble  in 
water,  it  has  been  found,  when  combined  with  other 
mixtures,  an  excellent  prefervative  to  (hip’s  bottoms  againd 
the  worm,  to  which  (hips  trading  to  the  Ead  or  Wed  In¬ 
dies  are  particularly  fubjeid.  One  ounce  of  aloes  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  two  fuperficial  feet  of  plank  ;  about  twelve  pounds 
for  a  veffel  of  fifty  tons  burthen,  and  three  hundred  pounds 
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for  a  fird-rate  man  of  war.  It  may  be  incorporated  with 
fix  pounds  of  pitch,  one  pound  of  Spanifli  brown  or  whi¬ 
ting,  and  a  quart  of  oil;  or  with  the  fame  proportion  of 
turpentine,  Spanifli  brown,  and  tallow.  Such  a  coat  will 
preferve  a  fliip’s  bottom  eight  months,  and  the  expence 
of  a  fird-rate  (hip  will  be  about  1 8 1 .  The  fame  compo- 
lition  may  be  ufed  in  the  hot  countries  for  preferving  raf¬ 
ters,  See.  from  the  wood-ant. — The  Hottentots  hollow  out 
the  trunk  of  the  fird  fpecies  to  make  quivers  for  their 
arrows.  And  feverql  of  them  are  ufed  for  hedges. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  foil  in  which  thefe  plants 
thrive  bed,  is  one  half  frefli  light  earth  from  a  common 
(and,  if  the  turf  be  taken  from  it  and  rotted,  it  is  much 
better)  ;  the  red  fliould  be  white  fea-fand  or  road-fand 
and  fitted  liine-rubbi(h,  of  each  of  thefe  two  a  fourth 
part ;  mix  them  together  fix  or  eight  months  at  leal!  before 
the  compod  be  ufed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  often  in  the 
time.  The  middle  of  July  is  a  very  proper  feafon  to  fhift 
thefe  plants;  at  which  time  you  may  take  them  out  of  the 
pots,  and  with  your  fingers  open  the  roots,  and  drake  out 
as  much  of  the  earth  as  pollible,  taking  off  all  dead  or 
mouldy  roots,  but  do  not  break  or  w'ound  the  young  frefh 
ones  :  then  fill  the  pot  about  three  parts  full  of  the  above- 
mentioned  earth,  putting  a  few  fiones  in  tiie  bottom  of 
the  pot,  to  drain  off  the  moidure;  and,  after  placing  the 
roots  of  the  plant  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  in¬ 
terfering  too  much  with  each  other,  put  in  as  much  of 
the  fame  earth  as  to  fill  the  pot  almod  to  the  rim,  and 
obferve  to  (hake  the  plant,  fo  as  to  let  the  earth  in  between 
the  roots;  and  then  with  your  hand  fettle  it  clofe  to  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  to  keep  it  deady  in  the  pot;  then  water 
them  gently,  and  fet  them  abroad  in  a  fhady  place,  where 
they  may  remain  for  three  weeks,  giving  them  gentle  wa¬ 
terings,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  hot  and  dry.  Tow’ard 
the  end  of  September,  in  a  dry  day,  remove  them  into 
the  hotife  again,  obferving  to  give  them  as  much,  free  open 
air  as  pollible  while  the  weather  is  warm;  but,  if  the 
nights  are  cool,  you  mud  (hut  up  the  glades,  and  give 
them  air  only  in  the  day;  and,  as  the  cold  increafes,  you 
mud  not  open  the  glades,  but  obferve  to  give  them  gentle 
waterings  often,  till  the  middle  of  Ofilober,  when  you 
mud  abate  watering  according  to  the  heat  of  the  houfein 
which  they  are  keptf  For  thole  plants  which  are  placed 
in  a  dove  will  require  to  be  watered  at  lead  once  a  week, 
mod  part  of  the  winter;  whereas  thofe  which  are  kept  in 
a  green-houfe,  without  artificial  heat,  fliould  not  be  wa¬ 
tered  oftener  in  winter  than  once  a  month.  When  thefe 
hardier  forts  of  aloes  are  placed  abroad  in  dimmer,  they 
fliould  have  but  little  water  given  them;  and,  if  much 
rain  fliould  fall  during  the  time  they  are  abroad,  they  fhould 
be  fereened  from  it:  for,  when  they  imbibe  much  wet  in 
dimmer,  they  frequently  rot  the  following  winter,  efpeci- 
ally  if  they  are  not  kept  in  a  moderate  warm  air.  There¬ 
fore,  thofe  w  ho  choofe  to  treat  thefe  plants  hardily,  fliould 
be  cautious  of  their  receiving  too  much  moifture.  The 
tender  forts,  as  the  vifcofa,  ferox,  and  cobweb,  aloes,  fhould 
condantly  remain  in  the  dove,  or  be  removed  in  fummer 
to  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  have  free  air  in 
warm  weather,  but  be  protefted  from  rain  and  cold .  With 
this  management  the  plants  w  ill  thrive  and  increafe,  and 
fuch  of  them  as  ufually  flower  may  be  expedited  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  in  beauty  at  their  feafons.  The  hardier  forts 
thrive  much  better  when  they  are  expofed  in  dimmer,  and 
fecured  from  the  coid  and  rain  in  w  inter,  than  if  they  are 
treated  more  tenderly.  For,  when  they  are  placed  in  a 
dove,  they  are  kept  growing- all  the  winter,  w  hereby  they 
are  drawn  up  weak;  and,  although  they  will  flower  often¬ 
er  when  they  have  a  moderate  (hare  of  heat,  yet  in  two  or 
three  years  the  plants  will  not  appear  fo  fightly  as  thofe 
which  are  more  hardily  treated.  Mod  of  thefe  aloes  as e 
increafed  by  offsets,  which  fliould  be  taken  from  the  mo¬ 
ther  plant  at  the  time  when  they  are  (liifted,  and  mud  be 
planted  in  very  fmall  pots,  filled  with  the  fame  earth  as 
was  directed  for  the  old  plants ;  but  if,  in  taking  the  fuck¬ 
ers  off,  you  obferve  that  part  which  joined  to  the  mother 

root 
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root  to  be  moifly  you  mu  ft  let  them  lie  out  of  the  ground 
in  a  fliady  dry  place  fix  or  eight  days  to  dry  before  they 
are  planted,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjeCt  to  rot.  Af¬ 
ter  planting,  let  them  remain  in  a  fliady  place  (as  was 
before  directed  in  Ihifting  tire  old  plants)  for  a  fortnight, 
when  you  fliould  remove  the  tender  kinds  to  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  plunging  the  pots  therein,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  their  taking  new  root;  but  obferve  to 
fliade  the  glalfes  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  give 
them  a  great  lliare  of  air.  Toward  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft,  begin  to  harden  thefe  young  plants,  by  taking  off 
the  glades  in  good  weather,  and  by  railing  them  at  other 
times  with  props,  that  the  air  may  freely  enter  the  bed, 
which  is  absolutely  neceflary  for  their  growth,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  to  be  removed  into  the  hotile,  which  mult  be 
done  toward  the  end  of  September,  and  they  mull  then  be 
managed  as  was  before  directed  for  the  old  plants.  The 
African  aloes,  for  the  molt  part,  afford  plenty  of  fuckers, 
by  which  they  are  increafed ;  but  thole  few  that  do  not, 
may  be,  molt  of  them,  propagated  by  taking  off  fome  of 
the  under  leaves,  laying  them  to  dry  for  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  as  was  directed  for  the  offsets;  then  plant  them  in 
the  fame  foil  as  was  directed  for  them,  putting  that  part 
of  the  leaf  which  adhered  to  the  old  plant,  about  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a  half,  (according  to  the  lize  of  the  leaf,) 
into  the  earth,  giving  them  a  little  water  to  fettle  the  earth 
about  them;  then  plunge  the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  obferving  to  fcreen  them  from  the  violence  of  the 
fun,  and  give  them  gentle  refrefhings  with  water  once  a 
week:  the  belt  feafon  for  this  is  in  June,  that  they  may 
pu-fli  out  heads  before  winter. 

Cultivation  of  the  Aloe  in  the  If  and  of  Barbadscs.  The 
lands  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  fea,  which  arefub- 
je£I  to  drought,  and  are  fo  ftony  and  (hallow  as  not  to  admit 
of  the  planting  fugar-canes  with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs„ 
are  generally  found  to  anfv  er  belt  for  the  aloe-plant.  The 
(tones,  at  lead  the  larger  ones,  are  fi.rft  picked  up,  and 
either  packed  in  heaps  upon  the  molt  (hallow  barren  fpots, 
or  laid  round  the  field  as  a  dry  fence.  The  land  is  then 
lightly  ploughed,  and  very  carefully  cleared  of  all  noxious 
weeds,  lined  at  one  foot  diltance  from  row  to  row,  and 
the  young  plants  fet,  like  cabbages,  at  about  five  or  fix 
inches  from  each  other.  This  regular  mode  of  lining  and 
felting  the  plants,  is  praCtil'ed  only’  by  the  molt  exact 
planters,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  weeding  of  them,  by 
band,  very  frequently  :  becaufe,  if  they  are  not  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  free  from  weeds,  the  produce  will  be  very 
fmall.  They  will  bear  being  planted  in  any  feafon  of  the 
ve.tr,  even  the  dried,  as  they  will  live  on  the  furfacc  of 
the  earth,  for  many  weeks,  without  a  drop  of  rain. 

Aloe, /I  [oSrtt,  Heb.  as  it  is  fuppofed.]  A  precious 
wood  11  fed,  in  the  Ead,  for  perfumes,  of  which  the  bed 
fort  is  of  higher  price  than  gold,  and  was  the  mod  valu¬ 
able  prefent  given  by  the  king  of  Siam,  in  1686,  to  the  king 
of  France.  It  is  called  tambac,  and  is  the  heart  or  inner- 
mod  part  of  the  aloe-tree ;  the  next  part  to  which  is  called 
c alembac ,  which  is  fometimes  imported  into  Europe,  and, 
though  of  inferior  value  to  the  tambac,  is  much  edeemed. 
The  part  next  the  bark  is  termed,  by  the  Portuguefe,  pao 
d'aquila,  or  eagle-wood ;  but  fome  account  the  eagle-wood 
not  the  outer  part  of  the  tambac,  but  another  fpecies.  Our 
knowledge  of  this  wood  is  yet  very  imperfect. 

A  lo  e  Afric  ana,/!  in  botany.  See  Crassu  la. 

Ai.oe  American  a,  f  in  botany.  See  Agave. 

A  loe  purpurea,/!  in  botany.  See  Dracaena. 

Ai.oe  uvaria ,/i  in  botany.  See  Aletris. 

Aioe  yuccas  foi.iis, yi  in  botany.  See  Yucca. 

ALOK'TICAL,  adj.  Confiding  chiefly  of  aloes. 

A-LOE'TIC,y!  Any  medicine  which  chiefly  confids  of 
aloes. 

ALOE'US,  in  fabulous  hidory,  a  giant,  fon  of  Titan 
and  Terra,  whole  wife  Iphimedia  was  raviflied  by  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  had  two  fons  by  him,  Othus  and  Ephialtes. 
Aloeus  educated  them  as  his  own,  and  hence  they  have 
been  culled  Aloides. 
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ALO'FT,i adv.  [ loffter ,  Dan.  to  lift  up  ;  loft,  air,  Iceland- 
ifli ;  fo  that  aloft  is,  into  the  air.]  On  high  ;  above;  in  the 
air.  A  word  ufed  chiefly  in  poetry  : 

For  I  have  read  in  dories  oft, 

That  love  has  wings,  and  foars  aloft.  Suckling . 

Aloft,  prep.  Above: 

The  great  luminary 
Aloft  the  vulgar  condellations  thick, 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  didance  due, 

Difpenfes  light  from  far.  Milton. 

ALO'GIANS,yi  in  church-hidory,  a  feiSl  of  ancient 
heretics,  who  denied  that  Jefus  Chrid  was  the  Logos,  and 
confequently  rejected  the  gofpel  of  St.  John.  The  word 
is  compounded  of  the  privative  a  and  Aoyo?,  q.d.  without 
logos  or  word.  Some  aferibe  the  origin  of  the  name,  as 
well  as  of  the  feft,  of  Alogians,  to  Theodore  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  by  trade  a  currier;  who  having  apoltatifed  under 
the  perlecution  of  the  emperor  Severus,  to  defend  him- 
felf  again (1  thofe  who  reproached  him  therewith,  faid, 
that  it  was  not  God  he  denied,  but  only  man.  Whence 
his  followers  were  called  in  Greek  aAoyoi,  becaufe  they  re¬ 
jected  the  word.  But  others,  with  more  probability,  fup- 
pofe  the  name  to  have  been  fird  given  them  by  Epiphanius 
in  the  way  of  reproach.  They  made  their  appearance  to¬ 
ward  the  dole  of  the  feconcl  century. 

A'LOGOS,  a  name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  Typhon. 

ALOGO'TROPHY,/.  [of  a*0y©-,  unreafonable,  and 
r potpri,  food,  Gr.]  A  dilproportionate  nutriment,  when 
one  part  of  the  body  is  nourilhed  more  or  lefs  than  the  other. 

ALO'IDES,  two  formidable  giants  in  Homer,  who  were 
the  larged  and  handfomelt  men  that  were  ever  feen.  At 
nine  years  of  age  they  were  thirty-lix  cubits  high,  and 
nine  thick  ;  and  they  grew  every  year  a  cubit  in  thicknefs, 
and  an  ell  in  height.  Their  prodigious  bulk  rendered  them 
fo  proud,  that  they  undertook  to  dethrone  Jupiter ;  but 
they  were  taken  prifoners  by  Mars,  who  bound  them  in 
chains.  They  were  afterwards  delivered  by  Mercury ;  but 
at  length  were  thrown  into  Tartarus  by  Jupiter.  See 
Aloeus. 

A'LOGY,/!  [aAsy'l&yGr.JUnreafonablenefs;  abfurdity, 

ALO'NE,  adj.  [allecn,  Du.  from  al  and  een,  or  one; 
that  is,  fugle.']  Without  another. — God,  by  whofe  alone 
power  and  confervation  we  all  live,  and  move,  and  have 
ourbeing.  Bentley. — Without  company ;  folitary. — Eagles 
we  fee  fly  alone,  and  they  are  but  flieep  which  always  herd 
together.  Sidney. 

Better  be  alone,  than  in  ill  company.  This  proverb 
contains  very  wholefome  advice  ;  for  ill  company  is  not 
only  very  tedious  and  troublefome  while  we  partake  of  it, 
but  often  fatal  in  the  confequences,  whereas  a  good  man 
is  nunquam  minus folus  quam  cum  folus. 

Alone,  adv.  This  word  is  feldom  ufed  but  with  the 
word  let,  if  even  then  it  be  an  adverb.  It  implies  fome¬ 
times  an  ironical  prohibition,  forbidding  to  help  a  man 
who  is  able  to  manage  the  affair  himfelf : 

Let  11s  alone  to  guard  Corioli, 

If  they  fet  down  before ’s;  ’fore  they  remove, 

Bring  up  your  army.  Shakrfpeare. 

To  forbear;  to  leave  undone. — His  client  dole  it,  but  he 
had  better  have  let  it  alone ;  for  he  loft  his  caufe  by  his  jeft. 
Addifon. 

ALO'NG,  adv.  [au  longue,  Fr.]  At  length. — Through 
any  fpace  meafured  lengthwife. — A  firebrand  carried  along 
leaveth  a  train  of  light  behind  it.  Bacon. — Throughout; 
in  the  whole:  with  all  prefixed. — Solomon,  all  along  in 
his  Proverbs,  gives  the  title  of  fool  to  a  wicked  man.  Til- 
lotfon. — Joined  with  the  particle  with;  jn  company  ;  joined 
with. — Religious  zeal  is  fubjeft  to  an  excels,  and  to  a  de- 
fe£I,  when  fomething  is  mingled  with  it  which  it  fliould 
not  have;  or  when  it  wants  fomething  that  ought  to  go 
along  with  it.  Sprat. — Sometimes  with  is  underftood  : 

Command 
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Command  thy  flaves:  my  free-born  foul  difdains 
A  tyrant’s  curb,  and  reltive  breaks  the  reins. 

Take  this  along ;  and  no  difpute  flia.ll  rife 

(Though  mine  the  woman)  for  my  ravifh’d  prize.  Dryden. 

Forward ;  onward.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  derived  from  allons, 
French  : 

Come  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 

Thou  rnafter  of  the  poet.and  the  fong.  Pope. 

ALOO'F  ,adv.  [all  off,  that  is,  quite  off '.]  Atadiftance; 
with  the  particle  from.  It  generally  implies  a  fmall  dif- 
tance,  fuch  as  is  within  view  or  obfervation.  Applied  to 
perfons,  it  often  inlinuates  caution  or  circumfpedtion.  In 
a  figurative  fenfe,  it  is  tiled  to  import  art  or  cunning  in 
converfation,  by  which  a  man  holds  a  principal  queftion 
at  a  difiance.  It  is  ufed  metaphorically  of  perfons  that 
will  not  be  feen  in  a  defign ;  and  it  is  applied  to  things  not 
properly  belonging  to  each  other: 

Love’s  not  love, 

When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  ftand 

Aloof  from  th’  entire  point.  Shakcfpeare. 

A'LOPE,  the  daughter  of  Cercyon,  who  had  a  child 
by  Neptune,  called  Hippothoon.  It  is  alfo  the  name  ot 
one  of  the  Harpies. 

ALQPE'CE,  Alope'cia,  an  ifiand  placed  by  Ptolemy 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  and  called  the  ifiand  Tanais: 
now,  l’lfle  des  Renards.  Alfo  an  ifiand  of  the  Bofphorus 
Cimmerius  ;  and  another  in  the  Aigean  Sea,  over-againit 
Smyrna. 

ALOPE'CIA,  f  [from  a\um^  a  fox,  becaufe  a  fox 
is  fubjebt  to  a  diftemper  which  refembles  it.]  Baldnefs, 
the  falling  off  of  the  hair;  called  alfo  capillorum  dejluvium. 
Athrix,  Dtpilis,  P/ialacrotis ;  when  particularly  on  the  fin- 
ciput,  Calvities  and  Calvitium:  which  Galen  lays,  is  owing  to 
a  defeff  of  moifture.  When  the  bald  part  is  fmooth  and 
w  inding,  like  the  track  of  a  ferpent,  it  is  called  ophiafis  ; 
but  the  general  name  of  all  the  different  appearances  of 
bald  places  is  area,  which  name  is  taken  from  the  area  in 
a  garden,  a  fpot  on  which  not  any  thing  grows;  though 
Blanchard  fays,  that  the  hair  falls  off  areatim,  by  fhed- 
ding ;  whence,  in  general,  this  difeafe  is  called  area. 

Thefe  diforders  Teem  to  have  been  more  common  among 
the  ancients  than  they  are  in  our  days.  Celfus  fays,  that 
the  alopecia  comes  at  any  age,  but  the  ophiafis  only  aff’efts 
infants  ;  and  Sennertus  obferves,  that  they  both  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  ages,  though  they  are  molt  frequently  met  with 
in  childhood,  and  often  fucceed  the  tinea,  achores,  and 
favi.  The  caufe  is  a  faulty  humour  that  defiroys  the  roots 
of  the  hair,  and  that  fometimes  only  perverts  the  humour 
that  nourilhes  them,  in  which  cafe  the  hair  turns  white, 
yellow,  &c.  according  to  the  different  quality  of  the  mor¬ 
bid  humour.  Galen  fays,  that  eating  mufhrooms  may 
caufe  that  bad  quality  in  the  humours  which  produce  thefe 
diforders ;  and  alfo  that  malignant  and  contagious  difeafes 
of  various  kinds  may  produce  the  fame  effect. 

The  alopecia  fpreads  itfelf  on  the  beard,  as  well  as  on 
the  hairy  fcalp,  and  is  irregularly  formed.  The  ophiafis 
afually  begins  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  creeps 
about  the  breadth  of  two  fingers,  till  it  hath  extended  its 
two  heads  to  both  the  ears,  and  fometimes  to  the  forehead, 
till  both  heads  meet  in  one.  The  ophiafis  feems  to  be 
more  malignant  than  the  alopecia,  fince  that  in  it  not  only 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  but  alfo  the  cuticle  is  corroded  as  far 
as  the  roots  reach ;  the  fkin  alfo  changes  its  colour,  and 
is  fometimes  pale;  at  others,  darker  coloured;  and,  if 
pricked,  a  ferous  blood  ifiues  out.  Thefe  diforders  differ 
from  the  tinea :  in  the  latter  the  excoriations  and  ex- 
ulcerations  are  deeper,  and  often  the  hair  does  not  grow 
again.  In  infants  thefe  diforders  commonly  go  oft'  as  age 
advances ;  but  in  adults,  the  cure,  efpecially  of  the  ophias, 
*Ss  very  difficult.  If  the  part  does  not  grow  red  by  friftion, 
a  cure  is  vainly  attempted ;  but,  in  proportion  as  a  rcdnefs 
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appears  readily  on  rubbing  the  part,  the  cure  may  be  ex¬ 
pedited  to  be  eafy  and  foon  effedted.  If  a  leprofy  is  the 
caufe,  the  cafe  is  incurable.  The  befit  prognoftic  is  when 
hairs  begin  to  pufti  out  on  the  edges  of  the  areas. 

As  to  the  cure,  if  any  other  difeafe  attends,  begin  by 
removing  it;  which  done,  it  often  falls  out  that  the  alo¬ 
pecia,  &rc.  depending  thereon,  is  removed  alfo.  Before 
the  hair  falls  off,  if  ligns  of  the  approaching  difeafe  at¬ 
tend,  gentle  repellents  and  corroborants  may  be  ufed  ;  but 
if  the  difeafe  is  formed,  repellents  mult  be  omitted  ;  the 
head  mu  ft  be  fhaved,  then  walhed  with  ley  in  which  is  in¬ 
filled  the  abrotanum  and  fuch-like  herbs,  after  which  let 
the  part  be  rubbed  with  a  flannel  or  other  coarfe  cloth 
until  the  Ikin  grows  red;  this  done,  applications  of  muf- 
tard,  white  lily  roots,  nitre,  tar,  the  allies  of  fouthern- 
wood,  maybe  directed;  or,  wafh  the  head  every  night  at 
going  to  bed  with  a  ley  prepared  by  boiling  the  allies  of 
vine-branches  in  red  wine.  A  powder  made  by  reducing 
hermodactyls  to  fine  flour,  is  alfo  recoin  mended  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  I11  cafes  where  the  baldnefs  is  total,  a 
quantity  of  the  fined  burdock-roots  are  to  be  bruifed  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  then  boiled  in  white  wine  until  there 
remains  only  as  much  as  will  cover  them.  This  liquor, 
carefully  drained  oft',  is  faid  to  cure  baldnefs,  by  walking 
the  head  every  night  with  fome  of  it  warm.  A  ley  made 
by  boiling  allies  of  vine-branches  in  common  water  is  alfo 
recommended  with  this  intention.  A  frefh-cut  onion, 
rubbed  on  the  part  until  it  be  red  and  itch,  is  iikevvife 
faid  to  cure  baldnefs.  A  multitude  of  fuch  remedies  are 
every  where  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Valefcus  de  Ta- 
ranta,  Rondeletius,  Hollerius,  Trincavellius,  Celfus,  Se- 
nertay,  and  other  practical  phyficians. 

ALOPECU'RO-Veronica,  f  in  botany.  See  MeW- 
tha. 

ALOPECU'ROS,  f  in  botany.  See  Betonica. 

ALOPECU'RUS,y.  [aXwTrsv.o;  fox-tail.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the 
natural  order  of  gramina  or  grades.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx  :  glume  one-flowered,  two-valved;  valves 
ovate-lanceolate,  concave,  comprefled,  equal,  connate  at 
the  bale.  Corolla  :  one-valved  ;  valve  ovate-lanceolate, 
concave,  the  edges  united  at  the  bafe,  a  little  fhorter  than 
the  calyx  ;  awn  tw  ice  as  long,  with  a  bent  joint,  infertc-d 
into  the  back  of  the  valve  near  the  bafe.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  three,  capillary,  fiattifii  at  the  bafe,  longer  than  the 
calyx :  anthene  forked  at  each  end.  Piftillum :  germ 
roundilh  ;  ftyles  two,  capillary,  united  at  the  bafe,  longer 
than  the  calyx  ;  ftigmas  villous.  Pericarpium:  none.  Co¬ 
rolla  inverting  the  feed.  Seed  ovate,  covered. — Effential 
CharaBer.  Calyx:  two-valved.  Corolla:  one-valved. 

Species.  1.  Alopecurus  Indicus,  or  Indian  fox-tail 
grafs  :  fpike  cylindrical ;  involucres  fetaceous,  fafciculate, 
two-  flowered  ;  peduncles  villous.  Native  of  the  Eafi  Indies. 

2.  Alopecurus  bulbofus,  or  bulbous  fox -tail  grafs  : 
culm  eredl,  fpike  cylindrical,  root  bulbous.  Mr.  Hudfon 
affirms,  that  this,  planted  in  watery  places,  becomes  the 
fame  with  flote  fox-tail,  No.  5.  According  to  him,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  only  a  variety,  arifing  from  the  difference  of  foil. 

3.  Alopecurus  pratenfis,  or  meadow  fox-tail  grafs: 
culm  fpiked,  eredt;  glumes  villous,  corollas  awnlefs.  The 
meadow  fox -tail  grafs  is  a  native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe, 
from  Italy,  through  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Great 
Britain,  to  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Ruffia :  alfo 
in  Siberia.  It  is  moft  abundant  in  moift  meadows,  where 
the  foil  is  good  ;  neither  very  wet  nor  dry  grounds  agree 
with  it.  Ray  affirms,  that  it  is  extremely  common  all  over 
England  :  in  many  counties  it  is  by  no  means  the  predo¬ 
minant!  grafs  ;  and  in  fome  places  it  is  even  fcarce.  About 
London,  in  the  beft  paftures,  it  is  certainly  very  common. 
It  is  one  of  the  earlieft  of  the  grades,  producing  the  fpike 
in  Aprd  or  May,  with  the  vernal  grafs  and  the  ladies’ 
fmqck.  It  frequently  flowers  twice  in  one  feafon,  and 
therefore  ftiould  feem  to  be  proper  for  fuch  lands  as  will 
admit  of  a  fecond  crop  being  taken.  It  undoubtedly  pof- 
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feffes  the  three  -great  requifites  of  quantity,  quality,  and 
earlinefs,  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  any  otlier  :  and  therefore 
is  highly  deferving  of  cultivation  on  lands  that  are  proper 
for  it.  The  feed  of  this  valuable  grafs  may  be  collected 
without  much  difficulty,  for  it  does  not  quit  the  chaff,  and 
the  fpikes  are  very  prolific. 

4.  Alcpecurus  agreftis,  or  field  fox-tail  grafs:  culm 
fpiked,  ereCt ;  glume  fmooth,  calyx  furrounded  at  bottom 
bya-ring.  This  is  readily  diftinguiihed  from  the  meadow 
fox-tail  grafs,  to  which  it  bears  mod  refemblance,  by  the 
great  length  and  flendernefs  of  its  fpikes,  tapering  to  a 
point,  and  ufually  of  a  purple  colour,  ft  is  marked  as 
perennial  by  Linnaeus,  Hudfon,  and  in  the  Kew  catalogue; 
by  Leers,  Curtis,  and  others,  as  annual.  The  flowering 
ftalk  is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  upright,  except 
that  it  is  crooked  at  bottom  ;  it  has  three  or  four  joints, 
which  are  fmooth,  and  purple.  The  leaves  are  about 
three  inches  long,  and  from  a  fixth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  roughifh  on  the  upper  furface  only,  with  a  blunt 
membrane  (ligula)  at  the  bafe.  This  grafs  is  a  weed  in 
cultivated  ground  ;  it  is  alfo  frequent  by  way-fides,  on 
•banks  and  the  borders  of  fields,  but  rarely  in  paflures.  It 
varies  in  the  fize  both  of  the  plant  and  fpike,  as  well  as  in 
the  colour  of  the  latter,  which  is  fometimes  of  a  pale  green 
or  whitifh,  without  any  purple;  when  in  full  flower  it 
bends  a  little.  It  has  acquired  the  name  of  moufe-tail  grafs 
in  Englifh,  and  myofuroidcs  in  Latin,  from  the  great  length 
and  flendernefs  of  the  fpike,  refembling  the  tail  of  a  moufe. 
Its  inferiority  in  every  refpedt  to  fox-tail  grafs  is  fo  mani- 
feft,  that  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  make  experiments, 
with  any  hopes  of  bringing  it  into  cultivation.  It  flowers 
early,  continues  flowering  till  autumn,  and  comes  into 
bloom  remarkably  quick  after  being  fown. 

5.  Alopecurus  geniculatu^,  or  flote  fox-tail  grafs: 
culm  fpiked,  infraCted,  corollas  awnlefs  ;  (awns  concealed 
within  the  calyx.)  This  fpecies  is  eafily  known  in  its  com¬ 
mon  date,  by  pools  and  in  the  wet  parts  of  meadows,  by 
the  frequent  joints  of  the  culm  or  (lem,  changing  their  di¬ 
rection  at  an  angle,  and  thus  appearing  as  if  it  were  bro¬ 
ken.  It  frequently  puts  out  roots  under  water  from  the 
joints,  and  thus  fpreads  itfelf ;  the  leaves  floating  on  the 
furface.  From  the  deep  purple  colour  of  the  fpikes,  it  is 
called  in  fome  places  black-grafs.  It  fometimes  occurs 
in  dry  paflures,  and  then,  according  to  Mr.  Curtis,  it 
grows  more  upright,  the  fpike  becomes  much  flenderer, 
and  the  bafe  of  the  flalk  fwells  out  into  a  kind  of  bulb. 
It  flowers  in  June.  Cattle  eat  it  readily,  but  it  is  not  a 
profitable  grafs. 

6.  Alopecurus  liordeiformis,  or  barley-like  fox-tail 
grafs  :  raceme  limple,  flowers  intrenched  with  awns.  This 
is  an  Indian  grafs.  It  lias  the  appearance  of  hordcum  mu- 
rinum,  or  barley-grafs.  The  height  is  about  a  foot ;  the 
leaves  are  flat  and  channelled. 

7.  Alopecurus  inonfpelienfis,  or  bearded  fox-tail  grafs  : 
panicle  fubfpiked,  calyxes  rugged,  corollas  awned.  It 
grows  wild  in  marfhes  and  wet  paflures.  Annual,  flow¬ 
ering  in  June  and  July. 

S.  Alopecurus  paniceus,  or  hairy  fox-tail  grafs:  pa¬ 
nicle  fubfpiked,  glumes  villous,  corollas  awned.  The 
whole  plant  is  foft,  and  only  five  or  fix  inches  high.  It 
grows  on  dry  foils.  Annual,  flowering  in  July.  Mr.  Hud- 
ion  joins  the  two  laft  under  the  name  of  alopecurus  arifia- 
tus,  or  bearded  fox-tail  grafs.  He  thinks  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  fize  may  a  rife  only  from  fituation. 

P  ropagalion  and  Culture.  See  Grass. 

A'LOPEX,  J.  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  canis,  with 
a  ftraight  tail  and  black  tip.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Jield  fox. 

ALO'SA ,f.  The  fhad,  or  mother  of  herrings,  a  fpecies 
of  the  clupea.  See  Clupea. 

ALOS'T,  a  town  in  Flanders,  feated  on  the  river  Ben¬ 
der,  in  the  midway  between  Bruffels  and  Ghent.  Lat.  49. 
^55.  N.  Ion.  4.  10.  E. 

ALO'UD,  adv.  Loudly;  with  a  flrong  voice;  with  a 
great  noiie ; 


ALP 

Strangled  he  lies!  yet  feems  to  cry  aloud,  ■ 

To  warn  the  mighty  and  inftruCt  the  proud  ; 

That  of  the  great,  neglecting  to  be  juft, 

Heav’n  in  a  moment  makes  an  heap  of  duft.  Waller* 

ALO'W,  adv.  In  a  low  place  ;  not  aloft : 

And  now  alow,  and  now  aloft  they  fly, 

As  borne  through  air,  and  feem  to  touch  the  Iky.  Dry  den. 

AL'PHA,  f.  The  firft  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
anfwering  to  our  a.  As  a  numeral  it  ftands  for  one,  or 
the  firft  of  any  thing.  It  is  particularly  ufed,  among  an¬ 
cient  writers,  to  denote  the  chief  or  firft  man  of  his  clafs 
or  rank.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  ftands  contradiftinguiflied 
from  beta,  which  denotes  the  fecond  perfon.  Plato  was 
called  the  Alpha  of  the  wits  :  Eratofthenes,  keeper  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  whom  fome  called  a  Second  Plato,  is 
frequently  named  Beta. 

A  lpha  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  beginning  of  any  thing. 
In  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  omega,  which  denotes 
the  end.  And  thefe  two  letters  were  made  the  fymbol  of 
Chriftianity ;  and  accordingly  were  engraven  on  the  tombs 
of  the  ancient  Chriftians,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  thofe 
of  idolators. — I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  ending,  faith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
which  is  to  come,,  the  Almighty.  Revelations. 

AL'PH ABET^y.  [Fr.  alfabcto,  Ital.  alfhabeto,  Sp.  of 
alphabetum,  Lat.  q.  d.  alpha,  beta,  Gr.  of 

tjStt,  Heb.  he  taught,  whence  epStf,  a  leader  or  firft  of  a 
company.  ]  The  order  of  the  letters,  or  elements  of  fpeech. 
The  number  of  letters  is  different  in  the  alphabets  of  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  The  Englilh  alphabet  contains  24  let¬ 
ters  ;  to  which  if  we  addy  and  v  confonant,  the  fum  wilt 
be  26  :  the  French  contains  23  ;  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  22  each;  the  Arabic,  28;  the  Per- 
lian,  3  t  ;  the  Turkifh,  33;  the  Georgian,  36;  the  Cop¬ 
tic,  32  ;  the  prefent  Ruffian,  41  ;  the  Greek,  24;  the  La¬ 
tin,  22  ;  the  Sclavonic,  27  ;  the  Dutch,  26  ;  the  Spanilh, 
27  ;  the  Italian,  20;  the  Ethiopic  and  Tartarian,  each  202  ; 
the  Shanfcrit,  50;  the  Indians  of  Bengal,  21  ;  the  Bara- 
rnefe,  19.  The  Chinefe  have,  properly  fpeaking,  no  al¬ 
phabet,  except  we  call  their  whole  language  by  that  name ; 
their  letters  are  words,  or  rather  hieroglyphics,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  80,000.  The  Americans  had  no  letters  when 
that  country  was  difeovered  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Acaanibas  engrave  a  reprefentation  of  their  memorable 
events  and  epochas  on  ftones  and  metals;  their  fong'sfup- 
ply  the  reft.  In  Peru,  and  Chili,  to  keep  an  account  of 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
their  particular  affairs,  the  Indians  have  recourfe  to  cer¬ 
tain  knots  of  wool,  which,  by  the  variety  of  their  colours 
and  ties,  ferve  inftead  of  characters  and  writing.  The 
knowledge  of  thefe  knots,  which  they  call  quipos,  is  one 
of  their  great  fciences;  but  which  is  always  kept  as  a  le- 
cret,  and  never  revealed  to  the  children  till  the  fathers 
think  themfelves  at  tire  end  of  their  days. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  confiderable  difpute  whether  the 
method  of  exprefling  our  ideas  by  letters,  be  really  a  hu¬ 
man  invention ;  or  whether  we  ought  to  attribute  an  art 
fo  exceedingly  ufeful  to  an  immediate  revelation  from  the 
Deity;  an  enquiry  which  we  ftiall  fully  inveftigate  under 
the  article  LANGUAGE,  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

In  effeCt,  alphabets  were  not  contrived  withdefign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  juft  rules  of  reafon  and  analogy;  but  have 
been  fucceflively  framed,  altered,  &c.  as  occafion  offered. 
And  hence  many  grievous  complaints  as  to  their  defici¬ 
encies,  and  divers  attempts- to  eftablilh  new  and  more  ade¬ 
quate  ones  in  their  places.  Bifhop  Wilkins  charges  all  the 
alphabets  extant  with  great  irregularities,  with  refpeCt 
both  to  the  order,  number,  figure,  power,  &c.  As  to  the 
order,  it  appears  inartificial,  precarious,  and  confufed ; 
becaufe  the  vowels  and  confonants  are  not  reduced  into 
claffes,  with  fuch  orders  of  precedence  and  fubfequence 
as  their  natures  will  bear.  Even  the  Hebrew  order  is  not 
free  from  this  imperfection.  As  to  number,  they  are  both 
redundant  and  deficient.  Redundant  either  by  allotting 
3  lev  era! 
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feveral  letters  to  the  fame  power  and  found,  as  in  the  He¬ 
brew  d  and  v,  and  the  ordinary  Latin  c  and  k,  f  and  p!t; 
or  by  reckoning  double  letters  among  the  fimple  elements 
of  fpeech,  as  in  the  Hebrew  y,  the  Greek  £  and  the 
Latin  q  (cu),  x  (cs),  and  the  j  confonant,  or  jod.  Defi¬ 
cient  in  divers  refpefts,  efpecially  in  regard  of  vowels,  of 
which  there  are  fev'en  or  eight  kinds  commonly  ufed,  tho’ 
the  Latin  alphabet  only  takes  notice  of  five,  whereof  i 
and  u,  according  to  our  Englifh  pronunciation,  are  not 
properly  vowels,  but  dipthongs.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
difference  among  vowels,  in  refpeft  of  long  and  fiiort,  is 
not  fufficiently  provided  for.  The  ancients,  we  know,  ufed 
to  exprefs  a  long  vowel  by  doubling  its  character,  asamaa- 
bam,  naata,  rce, /cedes,  fanciijjimiis ;  though  the  vowel  z,  in- 
ftead  of  being  doubled,  was  frequently  lengthened,  as 
.ffiDlus,  pIso,  vlvus.  The  ways  ufed  in  Englifh  for 
lengthening  and  abbreviating  vowels,  viz.  by  adding  e 
mute  to  the  end  of  a  fyllable  in  order  to  prolong  it,  and 
doubling  the  following  confonants  for  the  fhortening  of  a 
vowel,  as  wane  wann,  ware  warr,  See.  or  elfe  by  inferting 
fome  other  vowel  for  the  lengthening  of  it,  as  meat  met, 
read  red,  Sec.  are  all  improper,  becaufe  the fign  ought  ever 
to  be  where  the  found  is.  As  to  their  powers,  again,  thefe 
are  not  always  fixed  to  the  fame  fignification:  the  vowels, 
for  inftance,  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  each  of 
them  feveral  founds.  Thus  the  power  of  the  vowel  e  is 
expreffed  in  writing  no  Iefs  than  fix  different  ways,  viz.  by 
c,  as  in  he,  me,  fie  ;  by  ee,  in  three,  free-,  by  ie,  in  field, yield, 
chief-,  by  ea,  in  near,  dear,  hear-,  by  eo,  in  people ;  by  i,  in 
privilege.  So  is  the  power  of  the  vowel  a;  as  in  all,  aul, 
aw,  fault,  caught,  which  are  only  various  ways  of  writing 
the  fame  long  vowel ;  befides  the  other  diftinCt  ways  of  ex¬ 
prefling  the  fame  vowel  when  ufed  fhort.  The  power  of 
o  is  written  five  ways :  o,  as  in  to,  who,  move-,  oe,  as  in  doe; 
co,  in  moon,  noon;  ou,  in  could,  would;  wo,  in  two;  and  fo  of 
the  reft.  Nor  are  the  confonants  of  more  determinate 
powers;  witnefs  the  different  pronunciation  of  the  fame 
letter  c  in  the  fame  word  circo,  and  of  g  in  negligence.  To 
fay  no  more,  the  letters  c,  f,  and  t,  are  ufed  alike  to  denote 
the  fame  power;  and  the  letter/hs  commonly  ufed  for.z; 
and,  which  is  yet  worfe,  fome  letters  of  the  fame  name 
and  fliape  are  ufed  at  one  time  for  vowels,  and  at  another 
for  confonants,  as  /,  v,  w,y.  From  this  confufion  in  the 
power  of  letters  there  arife  divers  irregularities  ;  as,  that 
fome  words  are  diftingui filed  in  writing  which  are  the  fame 
in  pronunciation,  as  cejjio  and  JeJJia,  Sec.  and  others  are  dif- 
tinguifhedin  pronunciation  which  are  the  fame  in  writing. 
Hence  alfo  the  Latin  male  is  a  diflyllable,  and  the  Englifh 
male  a  monofyllable.  The  names  alfo  in  mod  alphabets 
are  very  improperly  expreffed  by  words  of  divers  fylla- 
bles,  alpha,  beta,  Sec.  in  which  refpedt  the  Roman  and 
Englifh  alphabets,  which  only  name  the  letters  by  their 
powers,  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  reft.  Lafily, 
their  figures  are  not  well  concerted  ;  there  being  nothing 
in  the  characters  of  the  vowels  anfwerable  to  the  different 
degrees  of  apertion  ;  nor  in  the  confonants  analogous  to 
the  agreements  or  difagreements  thereof. 

The  learned  author  of  Hermes  informs  us,  that  to  about 
twenty  plain  elementary  founds  we  owe  that  variety  of  ar¬ 
ticulate  voices  which  have  been  fufficient  to  explain  the 
fentiments  of  fuch  an  innumerable  multitude  as  all  the 
paft  and  prefent  generations  of  men.  Mr.  Sheridan  fays, 
that  the  number  of  fimple  founds  in  our  tongue  are  twen¬ 
ty-eight;  while  Dr.  Kenrick  inlifts,  that  we  have  only 
eleven  diftintft  fpecies  of  articulate  founds,  which  even  by 
contraction,  prolongation,  and  compofition,  are  increafed 
only  to  the  number  of  fixteen  ;  every  fyllable  or  articulate 
found  in  our  language  being  one  of  the  number.  Bifhop 
Wilkins  and  Dr.  William  Holder  fpeak  of  thirty-three 
diftinCt  founds. 

After  the  decompofition  of  language  into  the  elementary 
founds,  the  next  ftep  towards  the  notation  of  it  by  alphabeti¬ 
cal  characters,  would  be  the  deli  neation  of  a  feparate  mark  or 
letter  to  reprefent  each  found;  which  marks,  though  few 
in  number,  would  admit  of  fuch  a  variety  of  arrange- 
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ments  and  combinations,  as  might  be  capable  of  producing 
that  infinity  of  articulate  founds  wlii,ch  compofe  language. 
The  ingenious  Wachter,  in  his  Natura  et  Scriptura  Con¬ 
cordia,  p.  64,  endeavours  to  fliew,  that  ten  marks  or  cha¬ 
racters  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  His  fcheme  is  as 
follows: 


Genu's. 

Figura. 

Potefas . 

Vocal 

O 

a.  e.  i.  0.  it. 

Guttural 

O 

I 

k.  e.  ch. 
q.  g.  h. 

Lingual 

z 

1. 

Lingual 

0  t 

1: 

d.  t. 

Lingual 

r. 

Dental 

n 

f. 

Labial 

-3 

b.  p. 

Labial 

01 

m. 

Labial 

G 

s.  ph.  v.  w. 
r  | 

NafaT 

A 

n. 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  then  the  molt  fimple  alphabet,  which 
confifted  only  of  thirteen  letters,  mult  have  been  abun¬ 
dantly  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  mankind, 
and  much  of  our  twenty-four  letter  alphabet  may  appear 
fuperfluous.  That  able  mathematician  Tacquet  has  cal¬ 
culated  the  various  combinations  of  the  twenty-four  let- 
tars,  even  without  any  repetition,  to  amount  to  no  fewer 
than  620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000;  while  Clavius 
makes  them  only  5,852,616,738,497,664,00a.  Either  of 
thefe  numbers,  however,  is  infinite  to  the  human  concep¬ 
tions,  and  much  more  than  fufficient  to  exprefs  all  the 
founds  that  ever  were  articulated  by  man.  As  there  are 
more  founds  in  fome  languages  than  in  others,  it  follows 
of  courfe,  that  the  number  of  elementary  characters  or 
letters  muft  vary  in  the  alphabets  of  different  languages. 
The  following  is  the  fcheme  of  the  Englifh  alphabet,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  Rhetorical  Grammar,  p.9. 

Number  of  fimple  founds  in  our  tongue,  28. 
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a  a  a  e  o  o  e  i  u 

hall  hat  hate  beer  note  noofe  bet  fit  but 
w  y 

fhort  00  fhort  ee 


19  Confonants , 
2  Superfuous, 
2  Compound, 

1  No  letter. 


f  eb  ed  ef  eg  ek  el  em  en  ep  er  es 
\  et  ev  ez  et}f  eth  efli  ezh  ing. 

c,  which  has  the  power  of  ck,  or  ef  ; 
q,  that  of  eh  before  n. 

j,  which  (lands  for  edzh; 
x,  for  As  or  gz. 

k,  merely  a  mark  of  afpiration. 


Confonants  divided  into  Mutes  and  Semivowels. 

6  Mutes,  eb  ed  eg  ek  ep  et. 

3  Pure  Mutes ,  ek  ep  et. 

3  Impure,  eb  ed  eg, 

13  Semivowels, \e f  el  em  en  er  efs  ev  ez  etpp  eth 
or  Liquids.  J  efh  ezh  ing. 

9  Vocal,  el  em  en  er  ev  ez  eth  ezh  ing. 

4  AJ'pirated ,  ef  efs  etpp  efh. 


Divided 


36? 
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Divided  again  into 

4  Labial ,  eb  ep  ev  ef. 

Dental,  ed  et  eth  etj^  ez  efs  ezh  eih. 

4  Palatine,  eg  ek  el  er. 

3  Nafal,  em  en  ing. 

Mr.  Sheridan  obfcrves,  that  our  alphabet  is  ill  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  notation  of  the  Englifli  tongue,  as  there  are 
many  founds  for  which  we  have  no  letters  or  marks:  and 
there  ought  to  be  nine  more  characters  or  letters  to  make 
a  complete  alphabet,  in  which  every  Ample  found  ought 
to  have  a  mark  peculiar  to  itfejf.  The  reafon  of  the  de¬ 
ficiency  is,  that  the  Roman  alphabet  was  formerly  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  notation  of  the  F.nglilh  language,  though  by  no 
means  fuited  to  the  purpofe. 

Many  "authors  are  of  opinion,  that  letters  derive  their 
forms  from  the  pofitions  of  the  organs  of  lpeech  in  their 
pronunciation.  Van  Helmont  has  taken  great  pains  to 
prove,  that  the  Chaldaic  characters  are  the  genuine  al¬ 
phabet  of  nature;  becaufe,  according  to  him,  no  letter 
can  be  rightly  founded  without  difpoling  the  organs  of 
fpeech  into  an  uniform  pofition  with  the  figure  of  each 
letter;  and,  in  fupport  of  this  fyltem,  lie  has  anatomifed 
the  organs  of  articulation. 

The  learned  bifiiop  Warburton,  however,  aferibes  the 
origin  of  alphabetical  writing  to  hieroglyphics,  or  to  a  fe- 
ries  of  objeCts  or  figures  fo  delineated  as  to  reprefent  the 
ideas  of  the  human  mind.  And  that,  when  philofophy 
advanced,  and  learned  men  wrote,  the  exaCt  delineation 
of  hieroglyphic  figures  becoming  too  tedious  and  too  vo¬ 
luminous,  they  then,  by  degrees,  perfected  another  cha¬ 
racter,  which  he  calls  the  cunning  hand  of  hieroglyphics; 
thefe,  being  at  firft  formed  only  by  the  outlines  of  each  fi¬ 
gure,  became  at  length  a  kind  of  marks,  which  led  to  the 
conftrudtion  of  letters,  and  confequently  to  the  formation 
of  an  alphabet. 

Mr.  Nelme,  on  the  contrary,  has  endeavoured-to  fiievv, 
that  all  elementary  characters  or  letters  derive  their  form 
form  the  line  and  the  circle.  His  alphabet  conlifts  of  13 
radical  letters,  four  diminilhed,  and  four  augmented.  The 
radicals  are  L,  O,  S,  A,  B,  C,  D,  N,  U,  I,  E,  M,  R.  H, 
according  to  him,  is  derived  from  A  ;  P  from  B  ;  T  from 
D  ;  and  F  from  U ;  thefe  are  called  diminilhed  letters. 
The  augmented  ones  are,  Z  from  S ;  G  from  C ;  W  from 
U;  and  Y  from  1.  He  proves  that  his  characters  are  very 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  Etrufcans  :  but  all  charac¬ 
ters  are  compofed  either  of  lines  and  circles  of  the  form¬ 
er,  and  of  parts  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Gebelin  again,  dedu¬ 
ces  them  from  hieroglyphic  reprefentations ;  and  has  given 
feveral  delineations  of  human  figures,  trees,  See.  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  hypothefis. 

One  of  the  molt  Ample  alphabets  has  been  formed  by 
making  two  perpendicular  and  two  horizontal  lines  : 
a  |  b  |  c 

Thus,  d  |  e  |  f  Front  which  may  be  deduced 

hr  I  h  I  ‘ 

fiine  different  characters  or  letters.  Thus, 

a  I  lb  I  |c  T]  |  e  1  |f  g|  |  h  |  |  i. 


k 

1  |  m 

many  more  as  ” 

0 

P 

q 

r 

s 

P  may  be  fufficient  for  the  nota¬ 


tion  of  any  language,  by  adding  two  or  more  points  to 
each  character.  Though  thefe  fquare  characters  are  not 
calculated  for  difpatch  ;  yet  they  may  be  made  as  expe- 
ditioully,  or  more  fo,  than  the  Tartar,  the  Bramin,  the 
Cafbmirian,  or  many  others.  Writing  compofed  of  thefe 
characters,  is  at  firft  light  fomewhat  like  the  Hebrew. 
Mr.  Dow,  author  of  the  Hiltory  of  Hindoltan,  lately 
formed  a  new  language  and  alphabet.  This  language,  and 
the  characters  formed  for  its  notation,  were  fo  eafy,  that 
female  of  his  acquaintance  acquired  the  knowledge  of 


them  in  three  weeks,  and  correfponded  with  him  therein 
during  their  intimacy. 

To  Alphabet,  v.  a.  To  range  in  the  order  of  the  al¬ 
phabet. 

ALPHABF/TICAL,  or  Alphabetic,  adj.  \_alplmbe - 
tique,  Fr.]  In  the  order  of  the  alphabet;  according  to  the 
feries  of  letters. 

ALPHABE'TIC ALLY,  adv.  In  an  alphabetical  man¬ 
ner  ;  according  to  the  order  of  the  letters. 

ALPHZE'NIX,  white  barley-fugar,  to  which  is  given 
an  extraordinary  name,  to  render  it  more  valuable.  This 
fugar,  which  is  thought  good  for  colds,  is  made  of  com¬ 
mon  fugar,  which  is  boiled  until  it  becomes  eafy  to  crack, 
when  they  pour  it  upon  a  marble  table,  greafed  with  oil 
of  fweet  almonds,  and  mould  it  into  various  figures  with  a 
brals  crotchet.  It  is  eafily  fallified  with  ftarch. 

ALPHE'A,  a  name  of  Diana  in  Elis,  given  her  when 
the  river  Alpheus  endeavoured  to  ravifh  her  without 
fuccels. 

ALPHEG,  [of  alle,  all,  and  fegan,  Sax.  to  enjoin 
t].  d.  a  man  fit  for  all  things ;  one  that  can  do  any  thing  ; 
Jack  of  all  trades.]  a  Chriltian  name  of  a  man. 

AL'PHERY  (Mikipher),  born  in  Ruflia,  and  of  the 
imperial  line.  When  that  country  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
intefline  quarrels,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  royal  houfe  particularly  w'as  fo  feverely  perfecuted 
with  impoftors,  this  gentleman  and  his  two  brothers  were 
fent  over  to  England,  and  recommended  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Jofepli  Bidell,  a  Ruffian  merchant.  Mr.  Bidell,  when 
they  were  of  age  fit  for  the  univerfity,  fent  them  all  three 
to  Oxford,  where,  the  fmall  pox  unhappily  prevailing, 
two  of  them  died.  The  furviving  brother  entered  into 
holy  orders;  and  in  1618  had  the  rectory  of  Wooley  in 
Huntingdonlhire.  Here  he  did  his  duty  with  great  cheer- 
fulnefs  and  alacrity  ;  and,  although  he  was  twice  invited  to 
back  to  his  native  country  by  fome  who  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  their  utmoft  to  have  fet  him  on  the  throne  of  his  an - 
celtors,  he  chofe  rather  to  remain  with  his  flock,  and  to 
ferve  God  in  the  humble  ffation  of  a  parifh-prieft.  Yet  in 
1643,  he  underwent  the  fevered  trials  from  the  rage  of 
the  fanatics  ;  w  ho,  not  fatisfied  with  depriving  him  of  his 
living,  infulted  him  in  the  moll  barbarous  manner;  for 
having  procured  a  file  of  mufqueteers  to  pull  him  out  of 
his  pulpit,  as  he  was  preaching  on  a  Sunday,  they  turned 
his  wife  and  fmall  children  into  the  ftreet,  into  w'hich 
alfo  they  threw  his  goods.  The  poor  man  in  this  dif- 
trefs  raifed  him  a  tent  under  fome  trees  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  over  againft  his  houfe,  and  lived  in  great  diffrefs 
until  the  refforation  put  him  in  poffellion  of  his  living 
again.  He  returned  on  this  occafion  to  Huntingdon- 
fliire,  where  he  did  not  day  long ;  for  being  upwards  of 
80,  and  withal  very  infirm,  he  could  not  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  function.  Having,  therefore,  fettled  a  curate, 
he  retired  to  Hammerfmith,  where  diortly  after  he  died. 

ALPHESIBOE'A,  the  daughter  of  Phlegius,  a  pried 
of  Bacchus.  She  married  Alcmeon,  and  received  the  fa¬ 
mous  necklace  of  Eriphyle  for  a  nuptial  prefent ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  divorced  fome  time  after,  Ihe  prevailed  on  her  bro¬ 
thers  to  revenge  the  affront,  who  murdered  herhufband. 

ALPHE'US,  or  Alpheius,  a  noted  and  large  river 
of  the  Peleponnefus  ;  which,  riling  in  Arcadia,  and,  run¬ 
ning  in  a  fouth-wed  courfe,  pours  into  the  Sinus  Chelo- 
nitea,  about  ten  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Olympia.  The  po¬ 
ets  fable  drange  things  of  this  river  ;  particularly,  that, 
out  of  love  to  the  nymph  Arctliufa,  it  runs  under  the  fea  to 
Sicily,  and  burds  out  at  the  fountain  of  that  name  in  Syra- 
cufe.  Its  waters  were  reckoned  good  in  the  leprofy,  which 
is  called  A by  the  Greeks  ;  and  hence  the  name  Al¬ 
pheus. — Paufanius  adds,  that  the  Eleans  had  a  law,  which 
condemned  any  woman  to  death  that  Ihould  either  appear 
at  the  Olympic  games,  or  even  crofs  this  river  during  that 
folemnity  :  and  the  Eleans  add,  that  the  only  woman  who 
tranfgreded  it,  had  difguifed  herfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  maf- 
ter  or  keeper  of  thefe  games,  and  conducted  her  fon  thi¬ 
ther;  but,  when  fhe  faw  him  come  off  victorious,  her  joy 

made 


ALP 

made  her  forget  her  difguife,  fo  that  her  fex  was  difcover- 
ed.  She  was  pardoned  ;  but  from  that  time  a  law  was 
made  that  the  keepers  fliould  appear  there  naked.  Hercu¬ 
les  made  ufe  of  this  river  to  cleanfe  the  (tables  of  Augeas. 

AL'PHING,  is  a  very  con(iderable  village  and  church- 
town,  fituate  about  a  mile  from  Exeter  on  the  Plymouth 
road  ;  this  place  is  of  late  years  greatly  augmented  and 
improved  in  buildings;  and  a  genteel  refort,  being  in  eve¬ 
ry  refpedt  efteemed  a  healthy  and  pleafant  retreat. 

ALPHI'TOMANCY  [of  aApfloi/,  Gr.  bran  or  meal, 
and  divination.]  A  fort  of  divination  by  barley 

meal. 

ALPHI'TON,  a  hafty-pudding.  Thus  the  Greeks 
call  it,  but  the  Roman  name  is  polenta ;  it  is  made  of  bar¬ 
ley  meal  moiftened  with  water,  wine,  mum,  or  any  other 
liquor.  The  foldiers  had  it  in  common  ufe. 

ALPHON'SIN,  in  forgery,  an  inftrument  for  extract¬ 
ing  bullets  out  of  gun-lhot  wounds.  This  inftrument  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  the  inventor  Alphonfus  Fcrrier,  a 
phyfician  of  Naples.  It  confifts  of  three  branches,  which 
are  clofed  by  a  ring.  When  clofed  and  introduced  into 
the  wound,  the  operator  draws  back  the  ring  towards  the 
handle,  upon  which  the  branches  opening  take  hold  of  the 
ball;  and  then  the  ring  ispurtied  from  the  haft,  by  which 
means  the  branches  grafp  the  ball  fo  firmly  as  to  extract 
it  from  the  wound. 

ALPHON'SINE  TABLES,  are  aftronomical  tables 
compiled  by  order  of  Alphonfus  king  of  Caftile.  In  the 
compiling  of  thefe  it  is  thought  that  prince  himfelf  aflifted. 

ALPHON'SUS  the  Tenth,  king  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  was 
furnamed  The  Wife,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  lite¬ 
rature  ;  and  is  now  more  celebrated  for  having  been  an 
aftronomer  than  a  king.  He  was  born  in  1203  ;  fucceed- 
ed  hisfatherFerdinand  the  Third  in  1252;  and  died  in  1 284, 
confequently  at  the  age  of  81. — The  affairs  of  the  reign  of 
Alphonfus  were  very  extraordinary  and  unfortunate.  Fie 
-underftood  aftronomy,  philofophy,  and  hiftory,  as  if  he  had 
been  only  a  man  of  letters.  “  What  can  be  more  fur- 
prifing,”  fays  Mariana,  “  than  that  a  prince,  educated  in  a 
camp,  and  handling  arms  from  his  childhood,  fhould  have 
fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  ftars,  of  philofophy,  and  the 
tranfaftions  of  the  world,  as  men  of  leifure  can  fcarcely 
acquire  in  their  retirements  ?  There  are  extant  fome  books 
of  Alphonfus  on  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  and  the  hiftory 
of  Spain,  written  with  great  (kill  and  incredible  care.”  In 
his  aftronomical  purfuits  he  difeovered  that  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy  were  full  of  errors;  and  thence  he  conceived  the 
firft  of  any  the  refolution  of  correcting  them.  For  this 
purpofe,  about  the  year  1240,  and  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  he  affembled  at  Toledo  the  molt  (kilful  aftrono- 
mersof  his  time,  Chriltians,  Moors,  or  Jews,  when  a  plan 
was  formed  for  conftruCting  new  tables.  This  talk  was 
accomplilhed  about  1252,  the  firft  year  of  his  reign.  They 
were  printed  in  1483,  at  Venice,  by  Radtolt,  an  edition 
extremely  rare :  there  are  others  of  the  datesof  1492,  1521, 
*545.  &c- 

We  mult  not  omit  a  memorable  faying  of  Alphonfus, 
which  has  been  recorded  for  its  boldnefs  and  pretended 
impiety;  namely,  “  that,  if  he  had  been  of  God’s  privy 
council  when  he  made  the  world,  he  could  have  advifed 
him  better.”  Mariana  however  fays  only  in  general,  that 
Alphonfus  was  fo  bold  as  to  blame  the  works  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  the  conftruCtion  of  our  bodies.  The  Jefuit’s 
words  are  curious  :  Emanuel,  the  uncle  of  Sanchez  (the 
fon  of  Alphonfus),  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
other  nobles,  deprived  Alphonfus  of  his  kingdom  by  a 
public  fentence  :  which  that  prince  merited,  for  daring 
feverely  and  boldly  to  cenfure  the  works  of  divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  the  conftruftion  of  the  human  body,  as  tradi¬ 
tion  fays  he  did.  Heaven  molt  juftly  punifhed  the  folly  of 
his  tongue.” 

AL'PFIUS,  f.  from  atpcaw,  an  old  word  for  to 

change,  becaufe  it  changes  the  colour  of  the  Ikin.]  A  dif- 
order  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  that  fort  of  white  leprofy  called 
-vitiligo,  and  which  is  divided  into  the  alp/ms .  melas ,  and 
-  iVoL.  I.  No.  24. 
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leuce ,  called  alfo  albara  ;  in  the  alphas  the  Ikin  is  white  and 
roughilli,  not  all  over,  but  in  fpots,  fometimes  the  patches 
are  broad;  it  has  the  fame  origin  as  the  lepra,  and  bears 
the  fame  analogy  to  the  leuce  as  the  fcabies  to  the  lepra: 
the  firft  is  fuperficial,  chiefly  affecting  the  Ikin:  the  fe- 
cond  finks  deeper  into  the  flelh  :  but  thefe  are  all  difor- 
ders  that  only  differ  in  their  degrees  of  inveteracy.  See 
Medicine,  Lepra. 

AL'PINE,  [a/pino,  It.  of  alpinus ,  Lat.]  Pertaining  to 
the  mountains  called  the  Alps. 

ALPi'NI  (Profpero),  a  famous  phyfician  and  botanift, 
born  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in  1553.  He  travelled  in 
Egypt  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  exotic  plants,  and  was 
the  firft  who  explained  the  fructification  and  generation  of 
plants  by  the  fexual  fyftem.  Upon  his  return  to  Venice, 
in  1586,  Andrea  Doria,  prince  of  Mc-lfi,  appointed  him  his 
phyfician  :  and  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  lb  much  in  this 
capacity,  that  he  was  efteemed  the  firft  phyfician  of  Ins 
age.  The  republic  of  Venice,  in  1593,  appointed  him  to 
the  profeflbrlhip  of  botany  at  Padua;  and  he  had  a  falary 
ol  730  florins.  He  difeharged  this  office  with  great  repu¬ 
tation  ;  but  his  health  became  very  precarious,  and  he  died 
the  5th  of  February  1617,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
was  buried,  wffthout  any  funeral  pomp,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Anthony. — Alpini  wrote  the  following  works  in  Latin  s 
The  phyfic  of  the  Egyptians,  in  four  books,  printed  at 
Venice,  1591.  A  treatife  concerning  the  plants  of 
Egypt,  1592.  A  dialogue  concerning  balfams,  1592. 
Seven  books  concerning  the  method  of  forming  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  life  or  death  of  patients,  1691.  Thirteen 
books  concerning  methodical  phyfic,  Padua,  1 611;  Ley¬ 
den,  1719.  A  deputation  held  in  the  fchool  at  Padua, 
concerning  the  Raphonticum,  Padua,  1612,  and  1629. 
Of  exotic  plants,  in  two  books,  Venice,  1699.  He  left  fe- 
veral  other  works,  which  have  never  been  printed  ;  parti¬ 
cularly,  The  fifth  book  concerning  the  phyfic  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  five  books  concerning  the  natural  hiftory 
of  things  obferved  in  Egypt,  adorned  with  a  variety  of 
draughts  of  plants,  ftones,  and  animals. 

ALPIN'IA,yi  [fo  called  after  Profper  Alpinus,  a  fa¬ 
mous  phyfician  and  botanift,  who  travelled  into  Egypt  be¬ 
tween  15S0  and  1584,  and  praiSlifed  medicine  at  Cairo.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  monandria  monogynia  clafs,  in  the 
natural  order  of  feitamineae.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx :  perianth  one-leaved,  tubulofe,  three-toothed : 
leaflets  equal,  erect,  acute.  Corolla:  monopetalous,  tu¬ 
bulofe:  tube  cylindraceous,  ftiort  :  border  three-parted; 
parts  nearly  equal,  oblong.  Neftary  connate  with  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  two-parted  :  the  lower  part,  forming 
the  lower  lip,  is  larger  and  longer  than  the  parts  of  the 
corolla,  broadiih,  fpreading,  often  divided.  Stamina  : 
filament  proper,  none;  but  along  the  upper  divifion  of  the 
nectary,  forming  the  upper  lip,  which  is  flattifh,  and  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  grows  a  large  anther,  either  deep¬ 
ly  bifid,  or  entire.  Piftillum:  germ  inferior,  oblong. 
Style  filiform,  often  infertedinto  the  filfure  of  the  anther. 
Stigma  incralfate,  obtufe.  Pericarpium :  capfule  oval, 
three-celied,  three-valved,  crowned  with  the  permanent 
calyx.  Seeds:  fome,  ovate,  angular,  covered  with  afort 
of  berried  aril.  EJJ'cntial  Chap  abler . — Calyx,  three-tooth¬ 
ed,  equal,  tubulofe.  Corolla,  three-parted,  equal. 
Nectary,  two-lipped  ;  the  lower  lip  fpreading. 

Species.  1.  Alpinia  racemofa  :  raceme  terminating  fpik- 
ed,  flowers  alternate,  lip  of  the  neftary  trifid,  leaves  ob¬ 
long  acuminate.  2.  Alpinia  occidentalis  :  raceme  radical 
compound  ereft,  nectary  emarginate,  capfules  three-cel¬ 
led,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  very  fmooth.  They  are  both 
natives  of  the  Weft- Indies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Beinga  native  of  hot  climates, 
it  mult  be  preferved  in  a  ftove,  and  the  pot  plunged  into  a 
tub  of  water.  The  leases  decay  every  winter,  and  are 
puffied  out  from  the  roots  every  lpring,  like  the  maranta. 

It  may  be  increafedby  parting  the  roots,  when  the  leaves 
decay. 

Alpinia  sticata.  See  Costus. 
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ALPIS'TE,  or  Alfia,  a  fort  of  feed  ufed  to  feed 
birds  with,  efpecially  when  they  are  to  be  nourifiied  for 
breeding.  The  alpifte  feed  is  of  an  oval  figure,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  inclining  to  an  ifabel  colour,  bright  and  gloll’y. 

ALPS,  f.  an  extenfive  range  of  exceeding  high  moun¬ 
tains,  which  fer.arate  Italy  from  Gaul  and  Germany.  The 
word  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  appellative,  to  denote  any  moun¬ 
tains  of  confiderabie  altitude  or  extent.  Thus,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  moon,  thofe  of  Sierra  Leona,  the  peak  of  Te- 
neriffe,  and  mount  Atlas,  are  called  the  African  Alps. 
The  Altaic  chain,  and  Wertuvian  mountains,  are  (tiled 
the  Afatic  Alps.  The  Andes,  and  the  Allegany  or  Apa- 
lachian  mountains,  are  the  Alps  of  north  and  fouth  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  Pyrenean  mountains  are  called  the  Spani/k  Alps ; 
and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the  ciifFs  of  Albion,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  frequently  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Britifi  Alps,  Scotti/k  Alps,  See. 

The  Alps,  properly  fo  culled,  are  the  mod:  fiupendous, 
and  form  the  principal  belt  or  chain  of  .primitive  moun¬ 
tains,  in  Europe.  They  begin  at  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
flretching  northward,  leparate  Piedmont  and  Savoy  from 
the  adjacent  countries ;  whence  directing  their  courfe  to 
the  calf,  they  form  the  boundary  between  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  and  terminate  near  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
-Sea,  to  the  north-eaft  of  Venice.  Thefe  venerable  moun¬ 
tains  extend  themfelves  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent;  and,  as 
they  branch  different  ways,  they  are  diftinguifhed  by 
different  names.  From  Savona,  to  the  fprings  of  the  Va¬ 
rus,  they  are  called  the  Maritime  Alps,  tire  higheft  peak  of 
which  is  named  the  Col  de  Tende.  Thefe  extend  from 
fouth  to  north,  between  Gaul  to  the  welt  and  Genoa  to 
the  eaft,  beginning  at  Monaco  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  then 
running  out  through  the  eaft  of  the  county  of  Nice,  and 
between  that  and  the  marquifate  of  Saiuzzo,  terminate  at 
mount  Vi  fo,  between  Dauphine  and  Piedmont.  Hence  to 
Sufa  run  the  Alpes  Cottia,  or  Cottian  Alps;  mountains  ex¬ 
tremely  high,  feparating  Dauphine  from  Piedmont,  and 
■extending  from  mount  Vifo  to" mount  Cenis,  between  the 
Maritime  Alps  to  tire  fouth,  and  the  Grain  to  the  north. 
The  Alpes  Grain,  or  Grecian  Alps,  fo  called  -from  the  paf- 
fage  of  Hercules,  begin  from  mount  Cenis,  where  the  Cot- 
tian  terminate ;  and' run  out  between  Savoy  and  the  Ta- 
rentefe  to  the  weft,  and  Piedmont  and  the  Due  he  d’Aoufte 
to  the  eaft,  quite  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  where  the 
Pennine  Alps  begin-.  They  -are  alfo  called  by  fome  Grains 
Mens;  which  extend  from  weft  to  eaft,  between  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  and  the  Adula,  or  St.  Gothard  ;  and  thus  they  run 
out  between  the  Valefeto  the  north,  and  the  Milanefe  to 
the  fouth.  From  thefe  are  continued  the  Rhetian  Alps,  to 
the  head  of  the  river  Piave';  a  part  of  which  are  tire  Alps 
Tridentince,  to  the  north  of  Trent.  They  confift-of  that 
chain  front  which  flows  the  river  Adige,  or  Athefis,  and 
whole  inhabitants  were  anciently  called  Rhceti.  To  thefe 
•join  the  Morician  Alps,  reaching  to  Doblach  in  Tyrol,  to 
•the  north  of  the  river  Tajamento  :  thence  begin  the  Alpes 
■Carnicce  or  Curnician  Alps ,  extending  to  the  fprings  of  the 
Save:  and  the  laft,  called  Alpes  Pannonica,  and  Julia,  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  fprings  of  the  Kulpe.  Over  thefe  rugged  and 
mhofpita'ble  mountains  Hannibal  forced  his  way  from  Car¬ 
thage,  when  he  invaded  the  Roman  empire.  He  afeend- 
•ed  the  hills  to  the  fouth  of  Martigny,  through  a  narrow 
defile  of  neat  fix  miles,  to  the  top  of  the  firft  ledgingof  the 
•mountains;  which  was  then  the  only  channel  of  commu¬ 
nication ‘between  Gaul  and  Italy.  His  army  was  compof- 
•ed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  elephants;  and  he  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  train  of 'draught- horfes  and  wheel-carriages,  for 
•drawing  (lores.  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  has  lately  publiftied 
the  courfe  of  Hannibal’s  paffage  over  the  Alps,  fays,  thefe 
•carriages  were  affuredly  the  fame  with  the  cars  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Highlands  at  this  day,  then  ufed  by  the  Gauls 
sand  Spaniards,  and  peculiarlyca’iculated  for  mountainous 
roads.  This  author,  in  detailing  Hannibal’s  perilous  ex¬ 
pedition,  very  ingeniously  inveftigates  the  famous  difput- 
«ed  point,  of  that  undaunted  commander’s  overcoming,  by 
^bejoint  agency  of  fire  and  vinegar,  the  prodigious  oblta- 
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cle  to  his  farther  progrefs,  from  the  hidden  and  perperfi 
dicular  termination  of  the  rocky  road,  in  confequence  oi  a 
recent  earthquake,  of  which  his  guides  had  no  informa¬ 
tion.  The  means  by  which  Hannibal  is  laid  to  have  fur- 
mounted  this  formidable  obftruftion,  namely,  by  pouring 
vinegar  on  the  rocks,  heated  by  burning  large  piles  of 
wood  on  them,  by  which  they  mouldered  away,  has  been 
much  ridiculed;  but, as  Mr.  W.  obferves,  ridiculed  only 
by  folly  and  ignorance.  He  fully  credits  the  account  left 
us  by  the  ancients,  and  fupports  it  not  only  by  arguments 
drawn  from  hiftorical  evidence,  but  from  the  effects  of 
chemiftry;  and  thus,  with  great  probability,  at  lead,  he 
appears  to  have  eftablifhed  this  hitherto  much  controverted 
•faift.  M.  Beaumont,  principal  engineer  to  his  Sardinian 
majefty,  having  lately  publiftied  hisTravels  over  the  Alps, 
we  have,  from  his  elegant  and  ingenious  work,  collected 
the  following  brief  descriptions  of  the  mod  fublime  and 
linking  feenes thofe  romantic  regions  afford. 

The  Maritime  Alps  are  a  ridge  of  mountains  about  fix 
hundred  miles  in  extent.  The  higheft  peak,  as  we  before 
obferved,  is  the  Col  de  Tende,  over  which  is  one  of  the  three 
grand  palfages  to  Italy;  but  which  Can  never  be  crofted 
without  much  difficuly,  and  at  times  not  without  immi¬ 
nent  danger.  The  roads,  however,  which  have  been 
lately  conftruCled  for  miles  together  upon  arches,  through 
narrow  defiles,  on  the  brinks  of  vaft  precipices,  and  im¬ 
pending  over  frightful  and  impetuous  torrents,  refledl  the 
higheft  credit  on  the  king  of  Sardinia;  by  whofe  order, 
and  at  whofe  expence,  thefe  vaft  works  have  been  under¬ 
taken  and  executed,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  fub- 
je£ts.  But  the  attention  of  the  curious  traveller  is  mod 
particularly  directed  to  that  part  of  the  road  over  the  Cdl 
•de  Brans,  near  the  village  of  Tuet;  it  being,  as  it  were, 
wonderfully  fupported  for  about  two  miles  on  arcades 
thrown  here  and  there  on  the  projecting  peaks  of  the  la¬ 
teral  rocks,  hanging  over  a  tremendous  precipice  at  lead 
fifteen  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  cold  of  the  Col  de  Tende  is  more  intenfe  than  it  is 
■on  mount  Cenis,  though  the  latter  is  more  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  fea;  for  which  M.  Beaumont  accounts, 
by  (liewing  that  the  degree  of  cold,  experienced  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  is  lefs  in  proportion  to  their  abfolute  eleva¬ 
tion  than  to  their  height  above  the  furrounding  valleys. 
Owing  to  this  extreme  height  of  the  Col  de  Tende,  an  in- 
tenfity  of  cold  is  produced,  occafioning  vaft  accumulations 
of  fnow,  which  fometimes,  detaching  themfelves  from  the 
fide  of  the  mountain,  fvveep  all  before  them. 

The  profpect  from  the  whole  of  this  enormous  range 
of  mountains  is  extremely  romantic,  but  more  efpecially 
towards  the  north-weft.  One  of  the  mod  celebrated  isthe 
Grande  Chartreufe,  where  is  a  monaftery  founded  by  St. 
Bruno  about  the  year  ioSq..  From  Echelles,  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  to  the  top  of  the  Char¬ 
treufe,  the  diftance  is  fix  miles.  Along  this  courfe,  the 
road  runs  winding  up,  for  the  mod  part  not  fix  feet  broad. 
On  one  hand  is  a  fiupendous  rock,  with  woods  of  pine- 
trees  hanging  over  head  ;  on  the  other  a  prodigious  preci¬ 
pice  almoft  perpendicular;  at  the  bottom  rolls  a  torrent, 
that,  fometimes  tumbling  among  the  fragments  of  (lone 
which  have  fallen  from  on  high,  and  fometimes  precipi¬ 
tating  itlelf  down  vaft  defcents  with  a  noife  like  thunder, 
rendered  yet  more  tremendous  by  the  echo  from  the 
mountains  on  each  fide,  concurs  to  form  one  of  the  mod 
folemn,  the  mod  romantic,  and  mod  aftonilhing,  feenes  in 
nature.  To  this  defeription  may  be  added  the  ftrange 
views  made  by  the  crags  and  cliffs,  and  the  numerous  caf- 
eades  which  throw  themfelves  from  the  very  fummit  down 
into  the  vale.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  the  convent 
of  St.  Bruno,  which  is  the  fuperior  of  the  whole  order. 
The  inhabitants  confift  of  ico  fathers,  with  300  fervants, 
who  grind  their  corn,  prefs  their  wine,  and  perform  every 
domeftic  office,  even  to  the  making  ot  their  clothes.  In 
the  Album  of  the  fathers  is  an  admired  alcaic  ode,  written 
by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Gray  when  he  vifited  the  Char¬ 
treufe,  and  which  hasfince  been  publiftied  among  his  works. 
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The  Pennine  Alps,  and  glaciers  of  Savoy,  are  al  fo  juflly 
-reckoned  among  the  molt  fttipendous  works  of  Nature. 
Here  immcnfe  mafles  of  ice,  lodged  upon  the  gentler  de¬ 
clivities  of  the  Alps,  exhibit  reprefentations  beyond 
■conception  fantijftic  and  pidurefque.  in  the  journey  to 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  we  have  a  magnificent  pro  (peel 
of  a  chain  of  mountains,  equally  inaccefilble,  and  covered 
with  ice  ;  and  above  the  reft  that  of  Mount  Blanc,  whofe 
top  appears  to  reach,  and  even  pierce,  the  higheft  region 
of  the  clouds.  The  chain  upon  which  this  mountain  looks 
down  like  a  giant,  is  compofed  of  mafles  of  rocks,  w  hich 
terminate  in  fpikes  or  fpires,  called  the  Needles,  and  which 
are  ranged  like  tents  in  a  camp.  Their  Tides  appeal  light¬ 
er  and  more  airy,  from  the  ornament  of  feveral  hollow 
breaks  and  furrows  fretted  in  the  rock  itfel'f,  as  well  as 
from  the  different  ftreaks  and  panes  of  ice  and  fnow,  w  hich, 
without  changing  tire  general  character  of  their  form,  or 
the  majefty  of  their  appearance,  give  them  a  pifiYurefque 
variety.  Lower  down,  the  eye  furveys  with  ravifhment 
the  gills'of  ice,  and  the  feveral  glaciers,  extending  almoft 
into  the  plain,  whilft  this  appears  like  an  artificial  garden, 
embelliftied  with  the  mixture  of  a  variety  of  colours.  We 
have  a  pifturefque-oppofition  to  this  chain,  which  is  form¬ 
ed  by  innumerable  mountains  at  the  diftance  of  near  50 
leagues,  between  whofe  tops  we  have  a  glimpfe  of  thofe 
feveral  plains  which  they  environ. 

Near  Chamouni  is  the  Glacier  de  Bois,  or  Valley  or  Sea 
•of  Ice  ;  to  attain  which  it  is  neceffary  to  afeend  the  M011- 
tanverd,  or  Green  Mountain,  fo  called  from  its  verdure, 
it  is  impoflible  to  deferibe  the  beauty  o-f  this  enormous 
glacier,  or  the  fenfations  excited  on  a  view  of  it.  No  bet¬ 
ter  idea  can  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  than  by  imagining  a 
ftorrny  Tea  fuddenly  furprized  by  a  froft.  The  mountains 
which  furround  this  frozen  valley  are,  ift,  Mount  Char- 
mos  on  the  right ;  2d,  Mount  Mallet  in  the  back  ground 
•3d,  Periades;  4th,  the  Great  Jorra  of  an  extraordinary 
height;  5th,  1’ Aiguille  du  Moine  ;  6th,  that  of  Dru, 
which  is  oppofite  to  a  little  hermitage,  where  people  com¬ 
monly  ftop  to  dine  on  the  provifions  they  carry  with  them. 
This  Montanverd  is  alfo  very  curious,  being  half  covered 
with  ice  and  fnoiv,  and,  in  intermediate  fpaces,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  paftures,  where  cattle  feed. 

Although  it  be  difficult  to  afeertain  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  fea  of  ice,  as  objects  appear  nearer  on  high 
mountains  than  in  valleys,  where  the  air  is  more  denfe, 
yet  it  may  fairly  be  conjedtured  to  be  three  quarters  of  a 
league  broad  and  five  leagues  long ;  that  is  terfay,  the  fpace 
which  the  eye  comprehends  from  Montanverd  :  for  the 
fea  of  ice  may  extend  about  twelve  leagues.  A  more  cu¬ 
rious  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more  dreadful  feene  than  this 
cannot  be -conceived,  at  once  prefenting  the  image  of  the 
frozen  fea  and  the  verdure  of  the  temperate  zone.  It  is 
poftible  todefeend  from  the  Montanverd  on  the  fea  of  ice, 
and  even  to  crofs  it,  but  the  dangers  are  many  on  account 
■of  the  large  crevices  which  it  is  neceflary  to  ftep  over,  that 
are  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep  ;  however,  M.  Beau¬ 
mont  palled  fafely  over  them.  It  is. a  matter  of  much  fur- 
prize,  on  corning  to  this  place,  to  find  the  waves,  which  at 
fome  diftance  appear  inconfiderable,  to  be  more  than  eighty 
or  an  hundred  feet  in  height. 

From  hence  there  is  a  very  fteep  and  narrow  path, 
through  a  foreft  of  firs  and  larches,  which  takes  about  an 
ftiour  to  defeend,  in  order  to  return  to  a  place  whers  there 
is  a  little  wooden  bridge  to  crofs  over  the  Arveron  ;  when 
-another  moft  aftonithing  objeft  prefents  itfelf,  an  entire 
mountain  of  ice,  formed  by  the  fall  of  the  glacier,  feen 
from  the  Montanverd,  which  defcends  into  the  valley. 
High  mountains  of  granite  furround  thefe  glaciers,  and 
form,  by  their  irregular  ftrata,  fitperb  cafcades,  mixing 
their  waters  with  the  Arveron,  which  iflues  from  a  moft 
beautiful -grotto  above  an  hundred  feet  high,  compofed 
-entirely  of  ice. — The  wonderful  effe&s  of  mafles  of  ice 
-scontrafted  with  the  impending  woods  and  -rich  paftures 
•that  crown  this  grand  and  uncommon  feene,  added  to  the 
frightful  r.oife  fo  frequently  heard -of  enormous  bodies  of 
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It  breaking  off  from  the  mountain  and  dafhing  themfelves 
to  pieces  in  the  Arveron,  inuft  create  an  admiration  and 
furprize  more  readily  felt  than  exprefled  ;  and  raifes  in  our 
minds  an  anxious  wiftn,  that,  before  our  mortal  journey 
be  brought  to  an  end,  we  could  explore  the  wonders  of  the 
Per, nine  Alps,  and  participate  in  that  awful  and  philofophic- 
pleafitre  which  muft  be  excited  amid  fuch  auguft  and  ro¬ 
mantic  feenesi 

Alps,  Lower,  a  department  of  France,  including  part 
of  the  late  province  of  Provence,  is  fo  called  from  its  vi¬ 
cinity  to  the  mountains  of  the  fame  name. 

Alps,  Upper,  a  department  of  France,  including  part 
of  the  late  province  of  Dauphiny. 

ALFUX  AR'RAS,  or  Alt  ax  arf.s,  mountains  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  lea.  They  are  about  feventeen  leagues  in  length 
and  eleven  in  breadth,  reaching  from  the  city  of  Velez  to 
Almeria.  They  are  inhabited  by  Moors,  who  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  difperlion  and  ruin  of  their  empire.  They 
embraced  die  Chriftian  religion;  but  preferve  their  own 
manner  of  living,  and  their  language,  though  much  cor¬ 
rupted.  Here  is  a  rivulet  between  Pitros  and  Portugos, 
which  dyes  linen  that  is  dipped  in  it  black  in  an  inftant. 
Near  this  rivulet  is  a  cavern,  from  which  proceeds  fo  ma¬ 
lignant  a  ftenm,  that  it  deftroys  fuch  animals  as  come  near 
it.  The  Morifcos  'cultivate  the  foil  extremely  well,  and 
plant  fruit-trees  ;  fome  of  which  grow  to  a  prodigious 
height  and  thicknefs,  and  give  the  mountains  a  very  agree¬ 
able  afpefh 

ALQUIE'R,  a  liquid  meafure,  ufed  in  Portugal  to 
meafure  oil.twoof  which  make  an  almond.  See  Almond. 

ALQUIEOU',  or  Arqjjifou,  is  a  fort  of  lead-ore, 
which,  when  broken,  looks  like  antimony.  It  is  ufed 
by  the  potters  to  give  a  green  varnifii  to  their  works,  and 
thence  is  called  potter's  ore.  It  is  met  with  in  Cornwall, 
Sec.  The  potters  mix  a  fmall  portion  of  manganefe  with 
thealquifou,  and  then  the  varniih  or  glazing  on  their  ware 
is  of  a  blackilh  hue. 

ALRE'ADY,  adv.  At  this  prefent  time,  or  at  fome  time 
paft  ;  oppofed  to  futurity  ;  as,  Will  he  come  foon?  He  is  here 
already.  Will  it  be  done?  It  has  been  done  already. 

Methinks,  already  I  your  tears  furvey, 

Already  hear  the  horrid  tilings  they  fay, 

Already  fee  you  a  degraded  toaft, 

And  all  your  honour  in  a  whifper  loft  !  Pope . 

ALRE'DUS,  Alured,  or  Aluredus,  of  Beverley, 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  heft  Englilh  hiftoriaus.  He 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  that  he  after¬ 
wards  became  one  of  the  canons  and  treafurer  of  St. 
John’s  at  Beverley.  And  we  learn  in  a  note  of  Bifttop 
Tanner's,  that,  for  the  fake  of  improvement,  he  travel¬ 
led  through  France  and  Italy  ;  and  that  at  Rome  he  be-- 
came  domeftic  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Othobonie.  He  died 
in 'the  year  1 1 29  ;  leaving  behind  him  the  following  works  : 
1.  The  Annals  of  Alured  of  Beveriey,  Oxford,  1726. 
It  contains  an  abridgement  of  our  hiftory  from  Brutus  to 
Henry  I.  written  in  good  Latin  ;  and  with  great  accura¬ 
cy.  a.  Libertatcs  eccleficeS.  Johannis  de  Bcverlac,  &c.  a  ma- 
nufeript  in  the  Cotton  library.  It  is  acoileiftionot  records 
relative  to  the  church  of  Beverley,  tranflated  from  the 
Saxon  language. 

ALRES'FORD,  Hants,  i.  e.  the  Ford  of  Aire,  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  the  river  of  that  name,  now  generally  called  the 
river  Itchen,  which  rifes  not  far  from  this  place,  and 
unites  four  conftderable  ftreams  within  the  liberty  of 
Alresford.  It  is  fituate  20  miles  from  Southampton,  and 
feven  and  a  half  from  Wincheftcr,  and  lies  in  the  great 
road  from  thofe  two  places  to  London,  from  which  it  is 
diftant  57  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  -Hands  exactly  in  the 
center  of  the  capital  towns  of  the  four  adjoining  counties 
of  Wilts,  Berks,  Surry,  and  Stiflex,  being  31  miles  from 
Salilbury  on  the  weft,  fame  diftance  from  Reading  on  the 
N.  E.  and  from  Guildford  on  the  eaft,  and  ChicLefter  on 
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the  S.  E.  It  is  divided  into  two  pariflies,  viz.  Old  and 
New  Alresford;  but  thefe  are  united  in  one  reftory, 
which  alfo  comprehends  the  parifh  of  Meidllead.  The 
church  of  Old  Alresford  is  the  mother  church  ;  thofe  of 
New  Alresford  and  Meidllead  being  only  chapelries  annex¬ 
ed.  Tire  church  of  Old  Alresford  was  taken  down  in  the 
year  1753,  and  has  lince  been  re-buiit  :  it  is  now  a  very 
neat  firucture,  with  a  beautiful  tower,  in  which  are  iix 
mufical  bells. — Alresford  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and 
eight  burgeffes,  and  formerly  lent  one  member  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  tlie  charter  of  this  town  is  now  faid  to  be  loll, 
dt  has  been  twice  nearly  all  confumed  by  fire.  Its  market 
is  held  on  Thurfdays  forcorn  ;  it  has  three  fairs,  viz.  Holy 
Thurfday ;  July  5  ;  and  the  fil'd  Thurfday  after  the  10th 
of  October,  at  which  time  a  large  market  for  dieep  com¬ 
mences,  and  continues  every  -Thurfday  till  Chridmas. 
Here  is  a  good  free  grammar  fchooi,  founded  in  the  year 
.1698,  by  Henry  Perryn,  Efiq.  of  Old  Alresford,  and  well 
.endowed. 

ALS,  adv.  \_als,  Dutch.]  Alfo;  likewife  :  a  word  now 
out  of  ufe. 

AL'SA,  a  river  of  Carniola,  now  the  Aufa;  running 
by  Aquileia,  with  adtortcourfe  from  north  to  Couth,  into 
the  Adriatic ;  where  Condantine,  the  fon  of  Condantine 
the  Great,  fighting  againd  Condans  his  brother,  lod  his  life. 

ALSA'CE  UrrER,  and  Lowep.,  late  provinces  of 
France,  now  included  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  are  bounded  on  the  cad  by  the  Rhine,  on 
the  foutli  by  Swifferland,  on  the  wed  by  Lorrain,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  It  w  as  formerly 
a  part  of  Germany,  but  was  given  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Munder.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  fruitful  and  plentiful 
provinces  of  Europe,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  wood,  flax, 
tobacco,  pulfe,  fruits,  &c.  The  mountains  which  divide 
it  from  Lorrain  are  very  high  ;  and  generally  covered 
with  fir,  beech,  oak,  and  horn-beam.  Thofe  on  the  fide 
,of  Swifferland  are  lefs  high  ;  and  furnifhed  with  all  forts 
of  wood,  as  well  for  fuel  as  building.  The  country  itfelf 
is  diverfified  with  riling  bills  and  fertile  vales,  'befides 
large  foreds  ;  but  that  between  the  rivers  Ill,  Hart,  and 
the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Strafburgh,  is  inferior  to  the  red.  In 
High  Alface  there  are  mines  of  (liver,  copper,  and  lead- 
They  however  work  none  but  thofe  of  Giromany,  from 
which  are  annually  drawn  1600  marks  of  filver,  each  mark 
being  eight  ounces  ;  and  24,000  pounds  of  copper.  There 
are  iron-works  in  feveral  parts  of  Alface,  and  particular¬ 
ly  at  Betford.  There  is  a  mineral  fpring  at  Sultlbach,  near 
Munder,  in  High  Alface  ;  which  is  in  great  reputation 
for  the  palfy,  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and  the  gravel. — 
The  inhabitants  of  Alface  are  honed  and  good-natured, 
but  wedded  to  their  own  manners  and  cudoms.  The 
fruitfulnefs  of  their  country  renders  them  indolent  and 
inactive  ;  for  the  Swifs  make  their  hay  and  reap  their 
corn,  as  well  as  manage  the  vintage  of  High  Alface, 
which  fends  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  province. 
The  common  language  of  the  country  is  the  German;  but 
the  better  fort  of  people  fpeak  French. 

AL'SEN,  an  iOand  of  Denmark  in  the  leffer  Belt,  or 
entrance  into  the  Baltic  fea,  between  Slefwick  and  Funen. 
It  is  remarkable  for  producing  large  crops  of  anifefeeds,  a 
carminative  much  ufed  in  feafoning  the  food  and  mixing 
with  the  bread  all  over  the  Danilh  dominions.  Lat.  55. 
i  2.  N.  Ion.  10.  12.  E. 

ALS'FIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  landgravate 
of  Heffe  Caffe!,  ten  miles  north-wed  of  Marpurg,  and  35 
foiith  of  Hefle  Caffe!.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  well  built ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  the  fird  of  this  country  who  em¬ 
braced  the  Reformation.  Lat.  50.  40.  N.  Ion.  9.  5.  E. 

AI.S'HASH,  a  beautiful  city  in  Buekharia,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  is  now  called  Tajhcant,  the 
capital  of  the  eadern  part  of  Turkedan,  poffelfed  by  the 
Kaffats,  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Si/iun,  now  Sir,  and 
had  a  well-watered  garden  for  every  houfe ;  but  was  ruin¬ 
ed  by  Jengluz  Khan,  who  took  the  city,  and  caufed  a  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  maflacred. 


ALS 

ALS'HEDA,  a  parifh  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland,  where  a  gold  mine  was  difeovered  in  1738. 

AL'SINA,yi  in  botany.  See  Theligonum. 

ALSINAN'THEMUM,y.  in  botany.  See  Arenaria. 

ALSINAS'TRUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Costus  and 
Elatine. 

ALSI'NE,  f.  faAfl-o?,  lucus,  a  grove.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria  trigynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  caryophyllei.  The  generic  characters  are — - 
Calyx:  perianth  five-leaved;  leaflets  concave,  oblong, 
acuminate.  Corolla  :  of  five  equal  petals,  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  capillary  ;  antherae  roundilh. 
Pidillum  :  germ  fubovate  ;  flyles  filiform;  fligmas  ob- 
tufe.  Pericarpium  :  an  ovate,  one-celled,  three-valved 
capfule,  covered  with  the  calyx.  Seeds:  very  many, 
roundilh. — EjJ'cntial  CharaEler.  Calyx,  five-leaved  ;  pe¬ 
tals,  five,  equal ;  capfule,  one-celled,  three-valved. 

Species.  1.  Alline  media,  or  common  duckweed :  pe¬ 
tals  bipartite,  leaves  ovate-cordate.  Common  chickweed 
is  fo  generally  known,  that  it  feems  fcarcely  neceffary  to 
deferibe  it  ;  we  may  obferve,  however,  that  the  number 
of  liamens  in  the  flower  is  very  uncertain  from  three  toten- 
In  gardens  or  on  dunghills  it  quickly  (beds  abundance  of 
feeds,  and  becomes  a  troublefome  weed ;  but,  being  an¬ 
nual,  it  may  be  deltroyed  with  little  trouble,  if  it  is  never 
fuffered  to  feed.  The  diverlity  of  foils  in  which  it  grows 
caufes  it  to  put  on  different  appearances,  which  may  mif- 
lead  theunwary  botanilh  It  is  diftinCt  however  from  the 
ceraftiums,  which  it  mod  refembles,  in  having  the  petals 
fhorter  than  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  :  and  from  all  the 
plants  related  to  it,  in  having  (he  flalk  alternately  hairy 
on  one  fide  only.  When  the  flowers  firlt  open,  the  pe¬ 
duncles  are  upright ;  as  the  flowers  go  off  they  hang  down  ; 
and  when  tire  feeds  ripen  they  again  become  ereCf.  It  is 
commonly  given  as  food  to  chickens  and  fmall  birds;  boil¬ 
ed,  it  exaftly  refembles  fpinach.  Swine  are  very  fond  of 
it ;  and  it  is  eaten  by  many  infeCts.  As  a  medicine,  it  con¬ 
tains  no  active  principle,  but  is  frequently  applied  to  fwel- 
lings  either  alone  or  in  poultices.  Flowers  upright,  and 
open  from  nine  to  noon  ;  but  if  it  rains  they  do  not  open. 
After  rain  they  become  pendent,  but  in  a  few  days  rife 
again.  Chickweed  is  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  lleep 
of  plants ;  at  night  the  leaves  approach  in  pairs,  fo  as  to 
inclofe  between  their  upper  furfaces  the  tender  buds  ;  and 
the  two  upper  leaves  but  one,  at  the  end  of  the  ftalk,  are 
furnilhed  with  longer  petioles  than  the  others,  fo  that  they 
can  clofe  upon  the  terminating  pair,  and  protect  the  end 
of  the  branch.  It  is  found  wild  in  molt  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Alline  fegetalis  :  petals  entire,  leaves  awl-fliaped. 
3.  Alline  mucronata  :  petals  entire,  Ihort ;  leaves  fetace- 
ous  ;  calyxes  awned.  Thefe  two  are  natives  of  France, 
and  Swifferland. 

Alsine.  See  Androsace,  Arf.naria,  Bufonia, 
Cali.itriche,  Campanula,  Centunculus,  Ce- 
rastium,  Corrigiola,  Cucubalus,  Draba, 
Frankenia,  Glaux,  Glinus,  Gypsophila,  Ho- 
LOSTEUM,  ISNARDIA,  LlNUM,  LeMOSELLA,  LvCH- 
n is,  Moehringia,  Mollugo,  Montia,  Nama, 
Oldenlandia,  Peplis,  Pharnaceum,  Sagina,  Sa- 
molus,  Sibthorpia,  Silene,  Spergula,  Stella- 
ri a,  Trientalis,  Veronica. 

Alsine  afeinis.  See  Androsace. 

AL'SINES  FACIE.  See  Theligonum. 

ALSINEFOR'MIS.  See  Montia. 

ALSINEL'LA.  See  Sagina. 

ALSINOI'DES.  See  Bufonia  and  Montia. 

ALSI'RAT,  f.  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  denotes  a 
bridge  laid  over  the  middle  of  hell,  finer  than  a  hair,  and 
fliarper  than  the  edge  of  a  fword,  over  which  people  are 
to  pafs,  after  their  trial,  on  the  day  of  judgment.  To  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  paflage,  Mahomet  allures,  that  the 
allirat,  narrow  as  it  is,  is  befet  with  briars  and  thorns  ; 
none  of  which,  however,  will  be  any  impediment  to  the 
good,  who  Ihall  fly  over  it  like  the  wind;  Mahomet  and 
his  muffulmen  lead  the  way ;  whereas  the  wicked,  by  the 
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narrow nefs  of  the  path,  the  entangling  of  the  thorns,  and 
extinction  of  the  light  which  diredted  the  former  to  para- 
dife,  will  foon  mil's  their  footing,  and  tumble  headlong  into 
the  great  abyfs  which  is  gaping  b.eneath  to  receive  them. 

AL'S.IUM,  a  city  of  ancient  Etruria,  occupying,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cluverius,  the  Ipot  on  which  Pa/a  now  (lands. 
We  are  told  by  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  that  Allium 
was  built  by  the  Aborigines,  long  before  the  Tyrfenians 
invaded  Italy.  In  this  cafe  it  mult  have  been  founded  not 
long  after  the  difperlion  in  the  days  of  Peleg.  Its  founder 
is  laid  to  have  been  one  Ala-jus,  Ah-fus,  or  A/ifa ;  whom 
home  conjecture  to  have  been  Alilah,  or  Elilha,  the  foil 
of  Javan,  mentioned  iir  fcripture. 

AL'SO,  adv.  In  the  fame  manner;  likewife.  Alfo  is 
fometimes  nearly  the  fame  withann?,  and  only  conjoins  the 
members  of  tire  fentence. — God  do  lo  to  me,  and  more 
alfo.  a  Samuel,  xiv.  44. 

AL'SOP  (Anthony),  a  divine  and  poet,  was  educated  at 
Weltminlter-fcliool,  and  thence  elected  to  Chrilt-church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  tlie  degree  of  M.  A.  in  March, 
1696,  and  of  B.  D.  in  December,  1706.  On  his  coming 
to  the  univerfity,  he  was  very  foon  diltinguillied  by  dean 
Aldrich,  and  publifhed  “  Fabularum  yEfopicarum  De- 
leflus,”  Oxon.  1698,  8vo,  witli  a  poetical  dedication  to 
lord  vifeount  Scudamore,  and  a  preface,  in  which  he  took 
part  againlt  Dr.  Bentley,  in  the  famous  difpute  with  Mr. 
Boyle.  He  palled  through  the  ufual  offices  in  his  college 
to  that  of  cenfor,  with  conliderable  reputation ;  and  for 
fome  years  had  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fociety  committed  to  his  care.  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  he  continued  till  his  merit  recommended  him  to 
Bir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  jjjilhop  of  Winchelfer,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  loon  after  gave  him  a  pre¬ 
bend  in  his  own  cathedral,  together  w  ith  the  reflory  of 
Brightwell,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  which  afforded  him 
ample  provifion  for  a  learned  retirement,  from  which  he 
could  not  be  drawn  by  the  repeated  folicitations  of  thole 
who  thought  him  qualified  for  a  more  public  character 
and  a  higher  Itation.  In  1717,  an  aCtion  was  brought 
againlt  him  by  Mrs.  Elifabeth  Altrey,  of  Oxford,  for  a 
breach  of  a  marriage-contrabt  ;  and  a  verdict  obtained 
againlt  him  for  2000I.  which  probably  occafioned  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom  for  fome  time.  His  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  June  to,  1726,  was  occafioned  by  his  falling  into  a 
ditch  that  led  to  his  garden-door.  A  quarto  volume  was 
publiffied  in  1752,  under  the  title  of  “  Antourii  Alfopi, 
vEdis  Clirilti  olim  Alumni  Odarum  libri  duo.”  Four 
Englilh  poems  of  his  are  in  Dodlley’s  collection,  one  in 
Pearch’s,  feveral  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  and  fome  in  “  The  Student.” 

Alsop  (Vincent),  an  eminent  divine,  was  educated  in 
St.  John’s  college,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  mailer  of  arts.  He  received  deacon’s  orders  from 
a  bilhop  ;  after  which  he  went  down  into  Rutlandfhire,  and 
fettled  at  Oakham,  where  he  became  a  diffenter,  and  re¬ 
ceived  ordination  in  the  prelbyterian  way.  He  afterwards 
fettled  at  Wilbee,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  whence 
iie  was  ejeCted  in  1662,  for  nonconformity.  After  this,  he 
ventured  to  preach  fometimes  at  Oakham,  and  at  Wel¬ 
lingborough,  where  lie  lived,  and  was  once  fix  months  in 
prifon  for  praying  by  a  fick  perfon.  A  book  he  wrote 
againlt  Dr.  Sherlock  made  him  well  known  to  the  world, 
and  induced  Mr.  Cawton,  a  very  eminent  nonconfonnilt 
in  Wcltminfier,  to  recommend  him  to  his  congregation 
for  his  fucceffor.  On  this  he  quitted  Northarnptonlhire 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  preached  conllantly,  and 
wrote  feveral  pieces,  which  were  extremely  well  received 
by  the  public.  His  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
court  expoled  him  to  many  inconveniences  ;  but  thefe 
ended  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  Mr,  Alfop’s 
ion,  who  had  engaged  in  treafonable  practices,  was  freely 
pardoned  by  king  James.  After  this  our  divine  went  fre¬ 
quently  to  court,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  perfon  who 
drew  the  prelhyterian’s  addrefs  to  that  prince  for  his  ge- 
jiml  indulgence.  After  the  revolution,  Mr.  AH'op  gave 
Vql.  i.  No.  34, 
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many  public  teftimonies  of  his  affection  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  fpent  in  the  exercife 
of  his  miniltry,  and  was  one  of  the  lecturers  at  Pinner’s 
lull.  He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  and  his  memory 
will  be  always  preferved  by  his  own  learned  and  elegant 
writings.  Of  thefe  the  molt  remarkable,  befides  his  fer- 
1110ns,  are,  1.  AntiJ'ozzo ;  in  vindication  of  fome  great 
Truths  oppofed  by  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  8vo,  1675. 
2.  Melius  Inquirendum ;  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Goodman's  Com- 
paffionate  Inquiry,  Svo,  1679.  3.  The- Mifchief  of  Im- 

politions ;  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Stillingfteet’s  Mifchief  of  Se¬ 
paration,  16S0.  4.  A  Faithful  Reproof  to  a  Falfe  Re¬ 

port,  with  reference  to  t he  Differences  among  the  United 
Minilters  in  London,  8vo. 

AL'STON-MOOR,  Cumberland,  is  feated  on  a  hill, 
upon  the  borders  of  Northumberland,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  runs  the  river  Tyne,  v\  ith  a  (tone  bridge  over  it.  The 
country  round  is  extremely  mountainous,  but  romantic  and 
pleafant.  The  parilh  is  but  of  fmall  extent;  but,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  lead  mines,  is  uncommonly  populous.  It  is  a 
market  town,  320  miles  dilfant  from  London.  The  leafes 
of  the  land  were  originally  let  by  indentures  from  Henry 
Hilton,  of  Hilton,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  Elq. 
then  lord  of  the  manor;  they  bear  date  in  the  year  1 6 1 :  ; 
but  did  not  commence  or  hold  till  1621,  and  from  thence 
for  a  thoufand  years  then  to  come.  They  are  held  under 
a  yearly  rent  fiipulated  in  each  refpective  leafe,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  twenty-one  years  pay  a  gralfam  or  fine.  Th? 
lands  are  how  held  under  the  commiliioners  and  governors 
of  Greenwich  holpital :  the  royalty  being  a  forfeited  eliate 
from  the  earl  of  Denventwater,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  rents  and  fines  are  paid  according  to  the  old  1  cafes, 
at  St.  Martin’s  annually,  at  the  capital  melfuage  called 
Lowbycon,  where  the  commiflioners  by  their  Reward  hold 
a  court  twice  a  year  to  call  over  the  tenants,  which  is 
done  by  the  bailiff;  and  the  fteward  at  fuch  times  enrolls 
new  tenants,  fixes  conltables,  market-viewers,  &c.  &c. 
The  lead  mines  are  let  by  the  commiliioners  on  leafes  for 
twenty-one  years,  at  1.5th  duty,  by  which,  upon  an  ave¬ 
rage  each  year,  one  with  another,  they  receive  not  lefs 
than  io,oool.  net  profit,  which  is  paid  to  the  receivers 
by  their  agent  difpofing  or  generally  fmelting  the  ore;  the 
receivers  have  twelve-pence  per  pound  for  collecting  the 
money.  The  governor  and  company  at  London,  generally 
called  the  quaker’s  company,  for  fmelting  down  lead  with 
pit-coal  and  lea-coal,  are  the  chief  mine-adventurers.  The 
town  has  a  plentiful  market  on  Saturday;  and  fairs  the 
firlt  Thurfday  in  May  and  firlt  Tlnirfday  in  October. 

ALSTO'NIA,  f.  [from  Charles  Allton,  M.  D.  Pro. 
felfor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  at  Edinburgh. J  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  ntonogynia  clafs.  The 
generic  characters  of  which  are — Calyx  ;  perianthium  in¬ 
ferior,  imbricate;  feales  ovate,  veryobtufe,  concave;  tlie 
inner  ones  gradually  larger,  forming  as  it  were  a  quadri¬ 
partite  or  quinque-partite  calyx.  Corolla:  one-pctalled, 
lhorter  titan  the  calyx  ;  tube  Ihort;  border  fpreading,  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  or  ten  parts  :  divisions  equal,  in  a  double 
row,  alternately  interior  and  exterior :  obovate,  obtufe, 
quite  entire.  Stamina:  filaments  very  many,  inferted  into 
the  tube  very  ffiort,  imbricate,  very  I'mooth  ;  the  outer  ones 
longer,  linear,  attenuated  at  tlie  tip  :  antherae  orbiculatc, 
furrowed.  Piftillum  :  germ  fuperior,  ovate,  fmall ;  ftyle 
Ample,  length  of  the  corolla,  filiform,  oreCt;  ftignta  capi- 
tate-obovate. — EJjential  CharaSer.  Corolla,  one-petalled, 
eight  or  ten-cleft ;  clefts  alternated. 

There  is  only  one  ipecies,  which  is  called  Alftonia 
theaeformis.  This  Ihrub  w  as  found  by  Mutis,  in  South 
America.  It  is  very  fmooth,  and  has  the  air  of  the  bohea 
tea,  in  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  The  dried  leaves  cliewed 
give  a  greenilh  colour  to  the  faliva,  and  have  the  tafte  of 
the  Chinele  tea. 

ALSTROEME'RI  A,  f  [from  Baron  Alltroemer,  of 
Sweden  ;  who,  in  his  travels  through  Europe,  lent  many 
plants  to  Linnaeus.  J  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
tnonogynia  clals,  ranking  in  tlie  natural  order  of  lilia  or 
5.  C  liliac  r. 
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liliacae .  The  generic  characters  are — Corolla:  fix-p.e- 
talled,  fnb-bilabiate ;  tire  three  outer  petals  wedge-lhaped, 
retufe,  mucronate  ;  the  inner  which  are  alternate  with  the 
others,  lanceolate  ;  the  two  lower  ones  tubulous  at  tire 
bafe.  Stamina:  filaments  awl- fhaped,  bending  down,  un¬ 
equal;  antherse  oblong.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior,  hex- 
angular,  truncate;  ftyie  bending  down,  filiform,  the  length 
of  the  ftaniens  ;  (tigmas  three,  oblong,  bifid.  Pericar¬ 
dium  :  a  roundifh,  fix-ribbed,  mucronate,  capfttle,  three- 
celled  and  three-valved,  valves  concave,  contrary  to  the 
diffepiment.  Seeds  :  very  many,  globofe,  covered  with 
raifed  points,  fubumbilicate  at  the  tip. — FJJintial  CharaEler. 
Corolla,  of  fix  petals,  fubbilabiate  ;  the  two  lower  petals 
tubulofe  at  the  bafe.  Stamina,  bending  down. 

Species,  i.  Alftroemeria  pelegrina,  or  fpottcd-flowered 
Alftroemeria  :  Idem  ereft,  corollas  bell-fhaped,  ftraight, 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  1'elTile.  The  flowers  are  whitilh, 
moft  beautifully  fiained  and  veined  with  purple  and  red. 
.ft  flowers  from  June  to  Oftober. 

2.  Alftroemeria  pulchella:  ftem  ereft,  corollas  refiex- 
fpreading,  acute;  leaves  fefftle;  pedicles  fhorter  tliau  the 
involucre.  In  appearance  and  ftrtifture  very  like  the  for¬ 
mer;  but  the  leaves  narrower,  and  the  frem  terminated  by 
an  irregular  involucre,  of  larger  petiolate  leaves. 

3.  Alftroemeria  ligtu,  or  ftriped-fiowered  alftroemeria  : 
Idem  ereft,  leaves  fpatu'ate-oblong,  peduncles  of  the  um¬ 
bel  longer  than  the  involucre,  corolla  two-lipped.  This 
fpecies  is  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  the  flowers,  and 
for  their  fragrancy,  in  which  they  are  fearcely  inferior  to 
mignionette.  It  flowers  in  February  and  March. 

4.  Alftroemeria  falfilla :  ftem  twining,  leaves  petiolate, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  umbel  branching,  peduncles  longer 
than  the  involucre,  b rafted  and  loofe.  5.  Alftroemeria 
multiflora  :  ftem  twining,  leaves  petiolate,  lanceolate,  acu¬ 
minate,  umbel  Ample",  peduncles  Ihorter  than  the  braftes  ; 
petals  alternate,  truncate.  6.  Alftroemeria  ovata:  ftem 
twining,  leaves  lanceolate,  lanuginofe  on  the  upper  fur- 
face,  lucid  on  the  lower ;  corollas  tubular.  Thefelpecies 
are  all  found  in  South  America. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  ftove  plants,  and, 
where  they  can  be  obtained,  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  roots  in  autumn.  The  firft  is  found  to  be  much 
more  hardy  than  the  third,  and  may  be  treated  as  a  green- 
houfe  plant;  it  will  however  flower  and  ripen  its  feeds 
better  under  the  glafs  of  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  air  is 
freely  admitted.  This  is  more  ufually  raifed  from  feeds, 
flow n  in  the  fpring,  in  a  pot  of  light  earth,  on  a  gentle 
hot-bed.  either  of  dung  or  tan. 

ALS'WOLD,  [of  alle,  all,  and  wcaldan,  Sax.  to  govern, 
q.  d.  to  govern  all  ;  or  of  allc,  all,  and  IVeald,  his  territo¬ 
ries,  confiding  moftly  of  woods  and  forefts.]  A  king  of 
the  Northumbrians. 

ALT,/,  in  mufic,  a  term  applied  to  the  high  notes  in 
the  fcale. 

ALTA'IC  CHAIN,  a  range  of  mountains  which  bounds 
Alia  on  the  fouth.  It  begins  at  the  vaft  mountain  Bogdo, 
paffes  above  the  head  of  the  Irtifch,  and  then  takes  a  courfe 
rugged,  precipitous,  clothed  with  fnow,  and  rich  in  mine¬ 
rals,  between  the  Irtifch  and  Ob;  then  proceeds  by  the 
lake  Telezkoi,  the  rife  of  the  Ob;  after  which  it  retires, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  great  rivers  which  form  the 
J-enefei,  and  are  locked  up  in  thefe  high  mountains;  final¬ 
ly,  under  the  name  of  the  Sainnes,  is  uninterruptedly  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  lake  of  Baikal.  A  branch  infinuates  itfelf 
between  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Onon  and  Ingoda,  and 
thofe  of  Ichikoi,  accompanied  with  very  high  mountains, 
running  without  interruption  to  the  north-eaft,  and  divi¬ 
ding  the  river  of  Amur,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
■eaft,  in  the  Chinefe  dominions,  from  the  river  Lena  and 
lake  Baikal.  Another  branch  ftretches  along  the  Olecma, 
erodes  the  Lena  below  Jakoutlk,  and  is  continued  between 
the  two  rivers  Tongoufka  to  the  Jenefei,  where  it  is  loft 
in  woody  and  morally  plains.  The  principal  chain,  rug¬ 
ged  with  Iharp-pointed  rocks,  approaches  and  keeps  near 
•the  Ihores  of  the  foa  of  Ockbozt,  ttnd,  palling  by  the  four- 
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ces  of  the  rivers  Outh,  Aldan,  and  Mala,  is  diftributed  in 
fmallbrdncb.es,  which  range  between  the  eaftern  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Icy  Sea  ;  befides  two  principal  branches, 
one  of  which,  turning  fouth,  runs  through  all  Kamtf- 
chatka,  and  is  broken,  from  the  cape  Lopatka,  into  the 
numerous  Kurile  ifles,  and  to  the  eaft  forms  another  ma¬ 
rine  chain,  in  the  iflands  which  range  from  Kamtfchatka 
to  America;  moft  of  them,  as  well  as  Kamtfchatka  itfelf, 
diftinguiftied  by  fierce  volcanoes,  or  the  traces  of  volcanic 
fires.  The  laft  chain  forms  chiefly  the  great  cape  Tfchut- 
iki,  with  its  promontories  and  rocky  broken  Ihores. 

AL'TAMONT,  a  very  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Calabria  Citerior,  fifteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Bafigniano.  Lat*39.4Q.N.  Ion.  16.22.  E. 

ALTAMU'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  territory  of 
Bari,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  feated  on  the  foot  of 
the  Apennine  mountains.  Lat.41.0-N.  Ion. 16.54.  E. 

AL'TAR,/  \_alta  ara  ;  Left,  or  from  Sk,  God,  andiNn, 
deferibed,  q.  d.  a  place  by  God’s  appointment.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Junius,  that  the  word  altar  is  received,  with 
Chriftianity,  in  all  the  European  languages;  and  that  al~ 
tare  is  ufed  by  one  of  the  fathers,  as  appropriated  to  the 
Chriftian  worlhip,  in  oppolition  to  the  arce  of  gentilifm.] 
The  place  where  religious  offerings  are  laid.  The  table 
in  Chriftian  churches  w  here  the  communion  isadminiftered. 

Before  temples  were  in  ufe,  altars  were  erefted  fome- 
times  in  groves,  fometimes  in  the  highways,  and  fometimes 
on  the  tops  of  mountains ;  and  it  was  a  cuftom  to  engrave 
upon  them  the  name,  enfign,  or  character,  of  the  deity  to 
whom  they  were  confecrated.  In  the  great  temples  of 
ancient  Rome  there  were  ordinarily  three  altars  :  the  firft 
was  placed  in  the  fanctuary,  at'-the  foot  of  the  ftatue  of 
the  divinity,  upon  which  incenfe  was  burnt,  and  libations 
offered;  the  fecond  was  before  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  upon  it  they  facrificed  the  victims  ;  and  the  third  was  a 
portable  altar,  upon  which  were  placed  the  offering  and 
the  facred  veffels. 

Befides  thefe  ufes  of  altars,  the  ancients  fwore  upon 
them,  and  lwore  by  them,  in  making  alliances,  confirm¬ 
ing  treaties  of  peace  and  other  foleirm  occafions.  Altars 
alfo  ferved  as  places  of  refuge  to  all  thofe  who  fled  to  them, 
whatever  crime  they  had  committed. 

Altars  are  doubtlefs  as  ancient  as  facrifices  themfelves; 
confequently  their  origin  is  not  much  later  than  that  ol  the 
world ;  Gen.  chap.  iv.  Some  attribute  their  origin  to  the 
Egyptians;  others  to  the  Jews ;  others  to  the  patriarchs 
before  the  flood.  Some  carry  them  as  far  back  as  Adam, 
whole  altar  is  much  fpoken  of  by  Jewilh,  and  even  Chrif¬ 
tian,  writers.  Others  are  contented  to  make  the  patriarch 
Enoch  the  firft  who  confecrated  a  public  altar.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  the  earlieft  altars  we  find  any  exprefs  teftimony 
of  are  thofe  erefted  by  Abraham. 

Altars,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  were  very  rude.  The 
altar  which  Jacob  fet  up  at  Beth-ei  was  nothing  but  a  ftone, 
which  ferved  him  inftead  of  a  bolder;  that  of  Gideon,  a 
ftone  before  his  hoitfe  :  and  the  firft  which  God  command¬ 
ed  Mofes  to  ereft  was  probably  of  earth  or  unpolilhed 
ftones,  without  any  iron  ;  for,  if  any  ufe  was  made  of  that 
metal,  the  altar  was  declared  impure.  The  principal  al¬ 
tars  of  the  Jews  were,  The  altar  of  incenfe ;  that  of  burnt 
offering-,  and  the  altar,  or  table,  for  thefhew- bread.  The 
altar  of  incenfe  was  a  fmall  table  of  Ihittim-wood,  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  of  one  cubit  in  length,  another  in 
width,  and  two  in  height.  At  the  four  corners,  were  four 
kinds  of  horns,  and  all  round  a  little  border  or  crown 
over  it.  This  was  the  altar  hidden  by  Jeremiah  before  the 
captivity  ;  and  upon  it  the  officiating  prieft  offered,  every 
morning  and  evening,  incenfe  of  a  particular  compofition. 
The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  made  of  Ihittim-wood, 
and  carried  upon  the  llioulders  of  the  priefts  by  Haves  of 
the  fame  wood  overlaid  with  brafs.  In  the  time  of  Mofes, 
this  altar  was  five  cubits  fquare  and  three  high;  but  in 
Solomon’s  temple  it  was  much  larger,  being  twenty  cubits 
fquare  and  ten  in  height.  It  was  covered  with  brafs ;  and 
at  each  corner  was  a  horn  or  fpire,  wrought  out  of  the 
2  fame 
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fame  wood  with  the  altar,  to  which  the  facrifices  were 
tied.  Within  the  hollow  was  a  grate  of  brafs,  on  which 
the  fire  was  made;  through  it  fell  the  allies,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  pan  below.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  grate 
were  four  rings  and  four  chains,  which  kept  it  up  at  the 
horns.  This  altar  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  that  the 
fmoke  of  the  burnt-offerings  might  not  f  ully  the  infide  of 
the  tabernacle.  The  altar,  or  table,  for  the  Ihew-bread, 
waslikewife  of  fliittim-wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
having  a  little  border  round  it,  adorned  with  fculpture. 
It  was  two  cubits  long,  one  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  in 
height.  Upon  this  table,  which  flood  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
were  put,  every  Sabbatli  day,  twelve  loaves,  witlt  fait  and 
incetife.  The  Jewifli  altars,  after  their  return  from  the 
captivity,  and  the  building  of  the  fecond  temple,  were  in 
feme  refpedts  different  from  thole  deferibed  above.  That 
of  burnt-offering  was  a  large  pile,  built  of  unhewn  done, 
thirty-two  cubits  fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  twenty-four 
fquare  at  the  top.  The  afeent  was  by  a  gentle  rifing, 
thirty-two  cubits  in  length,  and  fixteen  in  breadth. 

In  the  primitive  Chriftian  church,  the  altars  were  only 
of  wood;  as  being  frequently  to  be  removed  from  place 
to  place.  But  the  council  of  Paris,  in  509,  decreed  that 
no  altar  fhould  be  built  but  of  done.  At  fil'd  there  was 
but  one  altar  in  each  church  ;  but  the  number  foon  in- 
creafed;  and,  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  lived  in  the  fixth  century,  we  learn,  that  there  were 
jfbmetimes  in  the  fame  church  twelve  or  thirteen.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Magdeburg,  there  are  forty-nine  altars. 

The  altar  is  fometimes  fudained  on  a  (ingle  column,  as 
in  the  fubterraneous  chapels  of  St.  Cecilia,  at  Rome,  &c. 
and  fometimes  by  four  columns,  as  tire  altar  of  St.  Sebaf- 
tian  of  Crypta  Arenaria ;  but  the  cudomary  form  is,  to 
be  of  a  maffive  done-work,  fudaining  the  altar-table. 
Thefe  altars  bear  a  refemblance  to  tombs  :  to  this  purpofe, 
we  read  in  church-hidory,  that  the  primitive  Chridians 
chiefly  held  their  meeting  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
and  celebrated  the  myderies  of  religion  upon  them  ;  for 
which  reafon,  it  is  a  banding  rule  to  this  day  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  never  to  build  an  altar,  without  inclodng  the 
relics  of  fome  faint  in  it. 

Altar-cloth,  f.  The  cloth  thrown  over  the  altar  in 
churches. 

Altar-thane,  or  Alta  rist,/.  in  old  law  books,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  pried  or  parfon  of  a  parifli,  to 
whom  the  altarage  belonged. 

AL'TARAGE,yi  [altaragium,  Lat.]  In  law,  compre¬ 
hends  not  only  the  offerings  made  upon  the  altar,  but  alfo 
-all  the  profit  which  accrues  to  the  pried  by  reafon  of  the 
altar,  obventio  altar  is.  Out  of  thefe,  the  religious  adigned 
a  portion  to  the  vicar ;  and  fometimes  the  whole  altarage 
was  given  to  him  by  the  endowment.  In  fome  places,  the 
word  altarage  hath  been  adjudged  to  extend  to  fmall  tithes 
of  divers  kinds ;  but  this  can  only  be,  where  there  is  a 
fpecial  cudom  to  fupport  it.  Eunb.  79. 

ALTA'YEFF,  a  town  of  Hejaz,  a  didrift  of  Arabia 
Felix.  It  is  dtuated  about  60  miles  ead  of  Mecca,  behind 
mount  Gazwan,  where  the  cold  is  more  intenfe  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  didrift,  but  the  air  is  very  whole- 
fomc.  Its  territory  abounds  in  fountains,  and  produces 
-excellent  raifins.  The  town  is  lurrounded  with  a  wall, 
but  is  not  very  large. 

ALT'DORF,  a  large  handfome  town  in  Swiderland, 
and  the  chief  of  the  canton  of  Uri.  It  is  dtuated  below 
the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  whofe  paffhges  are  difficult,  and  ferve  indead 
of  fortifications.  It  has  four  churches  and  two  convents ; 
■£t.  Martin’s  church  and  that  of  the  Holy  Crofs  are  the 
fined.  The  town-houfe  and  the  arfenal  are  alfo  worth 
feeing-  Lat.  46.50.  N.  Ion.  8.30.  E. 

ALTE'A,  a  fea-port  town  of  Valencia,  in  Spain.  It 
is  feated  on  the  Mediterranean,  forty-two  miles  fouth-ead 
ef  Valencia,  and  212  fouth-by-ead  of  Madrid.  Lat.  38. 
34. N.  Ion. o. 15. E. 

ALTE'NA,  a  fea-port  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
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Holbein  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  a  modern  town,  built  by 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  was  burnt  by  the  Swedes  in 
1712;  but  has  bnce  been  beautifully  re-built.  It  is  com ~ 
modioufly  dtuated  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hamburgh;  and  being  a  free  port,  and  the  daple  of  the 
Daniffi  Ead-India  company,  it  enjoys  a  very  lucrative 
trade,  and  an  extenfive  commerce.  Lat.  53.  51 .  N.  Ion. 
10.  o.  E. 

AL'TENBERG,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany,,  dtuated 
on  the  river  Pleifs,  with  a  good  cable  placed  on  a  rock,  in' 
Mifnia,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  It  was  formerly 
an  Imperial  city,  but  at  prefent  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Saxony.  Here  is  a  college  which  has  always  been  in  a 
fioundiing  condition.  In  1705,  there  was  a  nunnery  found¬ 
ed  for  women  of  a  high  rank,  who  are  Protedants.  Lat. 
50.  59.  N.  Ion.  15. 8.  E. 

AL'TENBURG,  a  fmall  fortified  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  territory  of  Mofon,  near  the  Danube,  about  fifty-five 
miles  from  Vienna.  Lat.  48.  15.  N.  Ion.  35.  30.  E. 

Altenburg,  oi'Owar,  a  fmall  but  drong  town  of 
Hungary,  feated  in  a  marffi,  near  the  Danube,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  deep  ditches.  It  is  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Prefburgh,  forty  fouth-ead  of  Vienna,  and  (ixty-five  fouth- 
wed  of  Buda.  Lat.  44.0.  N.  Ion. 17. 56.  E. 

To  AL'TER,  v.  a.  [alterer ,  Fr.  from  alter,  another,  Lat.} 
To  change;  to  make  otherwife  than  it  is.  To  alter,  feems 
more  properly  to  imply  a  change  made  only  in  fome  part 
of  a  thing  ;  as,  To  alter  a  writing,  may  be,  to  blot  or  in¬ 
terpolate  it;  to  change  it,  may  be,  to  fubditute  another  in 
its  place.  With  from  and  to  ;  as,  Her  face  is  altered  from 
pale  to  red. — Afts  appropriated  to  the  worflvip  of  God,  by 
his  own  appointment,  mud  continue  fo,  till  himfelf  hath 
otherwife  declared :  for  who  dares  alter  what  God  hath 
appointed?  Stillingjlect. — To  take  off  from  a  perfualion, 
practice,  or  left. — For  the  way  of  writing  plays  in  verfe, 

1  find  it  troublefome  and  (low ;  but  I  am  no  way  altered 
from  my  opinion  of  it,  at  lead  with  any  realons  which 
have  oppofed  it.  Dryden. 

To  Alter,  v.  n.  To  become  otherwife  than  it  was;  as, 
The  weather  alters  from  bright  to  cloudy. 

AL'TER  ABLE,  adj.  [ alterable ,  Fr.]  That  which  may¬ 
be  altered  or  changed  by  fomething  elfe;  didimd  from 
changeable,  or  that  which  changes,  or  may  change  itfelf. 

• — Our  condition  in  this  world  is  mutable  and  uncertain, 
alterable  by  a  t’noufand  accidents,  which  we  can  neither 
forefee  nor  prevent.  Rogers. 

AL'TERABLENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  altera¬ 
ble,  or  admitting  change  from  external  caufes. 

AL'TERABLY,  adv.  In  fiich  a  manner  as  may  be  al¬ 
tered. 

AL'TERAGE,yi  [from  a/o.'}  The  breeding,- nouriffi- 
ing,  or  fobering,  of  a  child. — In  Ireland  they  put  their 
children  to  foderers :  the  rich  fell,  the  meaner  fort  buy¬ 
ing,  the  alterage  of  their  children;  and  tire  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe,  in  tire  opinion  of  the  people,  fobering  lias  always 
been  a  bronger  alliance  than  blood.  Sir  John  Davies. 

AL'TER  ANT,  adj.  [alterant,  Fr.]  That  which  has  the 
power  of  producing  changes  in  any  thing. 

ALTERA'TION,y'.  £  from  alter  ;  alteration,  Fr.]  The 
aiSlof  altering  or  changing. — Alteration,  though  it  be  from 
worfe  to  better,  hath  in  it  inconveniences,  and  thofe  weighty. 
Hooker. — The  change  made  .- 
So  he,  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard. 

Mov’d  on : 

But  he  once  pad,  foon  after,  when  man  fell. 

Strange  alteration !  Sin,  and  Death,  amain 
Following  his  track,  (Inch  was  the  will  of  heav’n!) 

Pav’d  after  him  a  bread  and  beaten  way.  Milton. 

AL'TER ATIVES,  f.  Medicines  that  are  fuppofed  to 
make  a  change  in  the  blood,  particularly  from  a  morbid 
to  a.  found  date,  without  any  manifed  operation  or  evacu¬ 
ation  ;  and  the  term  is  alfo  employed  for  medicines  fuited 
to  clear  the  blood  from  certain  impurities  fuppofed  to  re-, 
main  in  it.  Whatever  other  geneial  operations  may  be 

proper 
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proper  to  any  medicines,  all  of  them  may  be  ufed  as  al¬ 
teratives,  and  the  molt  powerful  alteratives  are  evacuants, 
given  in  diminilhed  dofes,  if  repeated  at  proper  intervals ; 
by  adminiltering  them  thus,  or  mixed  with  fuch  alteratives 
as  the  cafe  may  indicate;  though  the  difcharge  they  pro¬ 
mote,  when  given  in  full  dofes,  is  not  encreafed,  they  pafs 
into  the  blood,  and  the  fecretions  are  promoted  whereby 
the  faulty  natural  excretions  are  regulated. 

ALTERC  A'TION,  f.  [altercation,  Yv.  altercor,  Lat.] 
Debate;  controvcrly  ;  wrangle. — Our  whole  life  is  little 
elfe  than  a  perpetual  wrangling  and  altercation-,  and  that, 
many  times,  rather  for  victory  and  oflentation  of  wit,  than 
a  fober  and  ferious  fearch  of  truth.  Hahcwitl. 

ALTE'RN,  ad].  [ alternus ,  Lat.]  Acting  by  turns,  in 
fucceflion  each  to  the  other: 

And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  life 
To  man ;  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day. 

The  lefs  by  night,  allcrn.  Milton. 

ALTE'RN ACY,  f.  Action  performed  by  turns. 

AI.TE'RN-B ASE,yi  in  trigonometry,  a  term  ufed  in 
contradilr.inftion  to  the  true  bale.  Thus  in  oblique  trian¬ 
gles,  the  true  bale  is  either  the  fum  of  the  tides,  and  then 
the  difference  of  the  lides  is  called  the  altern-bafe  ;  or  the 
true  bafe  is  the  difference  of  the  lides,  and  then  the  fum  of 
the  (ides  is  called  the  altern-bafe. 

ALTE'RNATE,  adj.  [ alternus ,  Lat.]  Being  by  turns  ; 
one  after  another;  reciprocal. — Friendlhip  conlills  pro¬ 
perly  in  mutual  offices,  and  a  generous  ftrife  in  alternate 
;t6bs  of  kindnefs.  South. 

Hear  how  Timotheus’  various  lays  furprife, 

And  bid  alternate  paffions  fall  and  rife! 

While,  at  each  change,  the  foil  of  Lybian  Jove 

Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love.  Pope. 

At.tern  ate,  f.  That  which  happens  alternately;  vi- 
ciflitude  -. 

And  rais’d  in  pleafure,  or  repos’d  in  eafe, 

Grateful  alternates  of  fubllantial  peace, 

They  bids  the  long  nocturnal  influence  Hied 

On  the  crown’d  goblet,  and  the  genial  bed.  Prior. 

Alternate,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  in  refpeft  of  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  quarters.  Thus,  the  fir  ft  and  fourth  quarters, 
and  the  fecond  and  third,  are  ufually  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  are  called  alternate  quarters. 

Alternate,  in  botany,  when  the  leaves  or  branches 
of  plants  arife  higher  on  oppolite  lides  alternately. 

Alternate  Angles,  in  geometry,  are  the  internal 
angles  made  by  a  line  cutting  two  parallels,  and  lying  on 
the  oppolite  lides  of  the  cutting  line  ;  the  one  below  the 
firft  parallel,  and  the  other  above  the  fecond. 

To  Alternate,  v.  a.  f altcrno,  Lat.]  To  perform  al¬ 
ternately.  To  change  one  thing  for  another  reciprocally. 
- — The  molt  high  God,  in  all  things  appertaining  unto  this 
life,  for  fundry  wife  ends,  alternates  the  difpolition  of  good 
^indevil.  Grew. 

ALTERNATELY,  a  do.  In  reciprocal  fucceflion,  fo 
that  each  (hall  be  fucceeded  by  that  which  it  fucceeds,  as 
light  follows  darknefs  and  darknefs  follows  light. — The 
rays  of  light  are,  by  fume  caufe  or  other,  alternately  difpo- 
fed  to  be  reflected  or  refracted  for  many  vicillitudes.  Newton. 
Unhappy  man!  whom  forrow  thus  and  rage 
To  different  ills  alternately  engage.  Prior. 

ALTE'RN  ATENESS,yi  The  quality  of  being  alter¬ 
nate,  or  of  happening  in  reciprocal  fucceflion. 

ALTERN A'TION,  f.  The  reciprocal  fucceflion  of 
things. — The  one  would  be  opptelled  with  conflant  heat, 
the  other  with  infufferable  cold;  and  fo  the  deleft  of  al- 
temation  would  utterly  impugn  the  generation  of  all  things. 
Brown. 

Alternation  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  different 
changes  or  alterations  of  orders  in  any  number  of  things 
propofed.  This  is  alfo  called  permutation,  Sc.  and  is  ealily 
found  by  a  continual  multiplication  of  ali  the  numbers, 
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beginning  at  unity.  As  fuppofe  two  things  a  and  b ;  thefe 
may  be  placed  either  thus  ab  or  ba,  that  is,  two  ways,  or 
1X2.  If  there  be  three  things,  a,  b,  c,  then  the  third 
thing  c,  may  be  placed  three  different  ways  with  refpeft 
to  each  of  the  two  pofitions  ( ab  and  ba)  of  the  other  two 
things,  it  may  fraud  either  before  them,  or  between  them, 
or  after  them  both,  that  is,  it  may  Hand  either  firft,  fe¬ 
cund,  or  third;  and  therefore  with  three  things  there  will 
be  three  times  as  many  changes  as  with  two,  that  is, 
1X2X3,  or  fix  changes  with  three  things.  Again,  if 
there  be  four  things,  a,  b,  c,  d,  then  the  fourth  thing  cl, 
may  be  placed  in  four  different  ways  with  refpeft  to  each 
of  the  fix  politions  of  the  other  three  ;  for  it  may  be  fet 
either  firft,  or  fecond,  or  third,  or  fourth,  in  the  order  of 
each  polition  ;  confequently,  from  four  things  there  will 
be  four  times  as  many  alternations  as  there  are  from  three 
things;  and  therefore  1 X  2  X  3X4=24,  is  the  number  of 
changes  with  four  things.  And  lo  on,  always  multiply¬ 
ing  the  laft-found  number  of  alternations  by  the  next  num¬ 
ber  of  things;  or  to  find  the  number  of  changes  for  any 
number  of  things,  as  n,  multiply  the  l’eries  of  natural 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  to  n,  continually  together,  and 

the  la  ft  product  will  be  the  number  of  alternations  fought ; 
fo  1  X  2  X  3  X 4X  5- •  ••«,  is  the  number  of  changes  in  n 
things.  So  if,  for  example,  it  were  required  to  find  how 
many  changes  may  be  rung  on  1?  bells;  it  would  be 
1X2X3X4X5X6X7X8X9X10X11  X  12=479001600, 
the  number  of  changes.  Now  fuppofing  there  might  be 
rung  10  changes  in  one  minute,  that  is,  10X12  or  120 
Itrokes  in  a  minute,  or  two  (trokes  in  each  fecond  of  time  ; 
then,  according  to  this  rate,  it  would  take  upwards  of  91 
years  to  ring  over  all  thefe  changes  on  the  12  bells  only. 
Alfo,  if  but  two  more  bells  were  added,  making  14  bells  ; 
then,  at  the  fame  rate  of  ringing,  it  would  require  about 
16575  years  to  ring  all  the  changes  on  14  bells  but  once 
over.  And,  if  the  number  of  bells  were  24,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  more  than  11700000000000000a  years  to  ring  all  the 
different  changes  upon  them  ! 

ALTERNATIVE,  J'.  [alterndtif,  Fr.]  The  choice 
given  of  two  things;  lo  that,  if  one  be  rejected,  the  other 
mult  be  taken : 

A  ftrange  alternative - - 

Mult  ladies  have  a  doftor,  or  a  dance  ?  Young. 

ALTERNATIVELY,  adv.  In  alternate  manner;  by 
turns ;  reciprocally. — An  appeal  alternatively  wroAt  may  be 
tolerated  by  the  civil  law  as  valid.  Aylijfe. 

ALTE'RN ATIVENESS,  f.  The  quality  or  ftate  of 
being  alternative;  reciprocation. 

ALTE'RNITY,yi  [from  altern. ]  Reciprocal  fuccef- 
fion;  vicifiitude;  turn;  mutual  change  of  one  thing  for 
another;  reciprocation. — They  imagine  that  an  animal  of 
the  vafteft  dimenlions,  and  longeft  duration,  ihouldlive  in 
a  continual  motion,  without  the  altcrnity  and  viciffitude  of 
reft,  whereby  all  other  animals  continue.  Brown. 

AI.TH/E'A,/!  [aASai «,  from  ulTtavuv,  Gr.  to  heal.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  polyandria  clafs, 
ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  coin  mni  ferae.  The  gene¬ 
ric  charafters  are — •£ alvx  :  perianthium  double;  outer 
fmaller,  one-leafed,  unequally  novemfid ;  divifions  very 
narrow;  inner  femiquinquefid,  divifions  broader,  fharper. 
Corolla :  five-petalled,  united  at  the  bafe,  obcordate,  pra?- 
morfe,  flat.  Stamina:  filaments  many,  inferted  into  the 
corolla;  anthene  fubreniform.  Piftillum:  germ  orbicu- 
late  ;  ftyle  cylindrical,  Ihort ;  ftigmas  many  (twenty),  fe- 
taceous,  the  length  of  the  ftyle.  Periparpium:  conlifts of 
arils  not  jointed,  forming  a  flat  ring  about  a  columnar  re¬ 
ceptacle  ;  they  are  deciduous,  and  open  on  the  infide. 
Seed:  one,  flat-kidney-fhaped  in  each  aril. — F.JJcntialCha- 
r after.  Calyx  double;  outer  nine-cleft.  Arils  many, 
one-leeded. 

Species.  1.  Althica  officinalis^  or  common  marfli-mal- 
low  :  leaves  Ample,  downy.  Common  or  officinal  marffi- 
mallow  grows  naturally  in  fait  marfties,  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  ditches  in  Cambridgelhire,  Norfolk,  and 

Suffolk ; 
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Suffolk;  on  the  fea-fliores  of  Cornwall;  in  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  Siberia,  &c.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  and 
an  annual  Hulk,  growing  erect,  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet,  and  putting  out  a  few  lateral  branches.  The 
leaves  are  foft,  angular,  and  alternate.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  mallow,  but  fmaller  and 
of  a  pale  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  June  or  July,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September.  The  outer  calyx  is  frequently 
cleft  into  feven  parts.  Capfules  about  twenty,  rounded- 
kidney-fhaped,  triangular-flatted,  clofed  on  every  fide, 
tomentofe  on  the  back,  coriaceous,  not  gaping.  Common 
receptacle  central,  in  the  middle,  fwelling  globularly,  and 
grooved,  but  ending  at  top  in  a  long  conical  point.  Seeds 
fmooth  and  brown.  The  whole  plant,  particularly  the 
root,  abounds  with  a  mild  mucilage,  which  is  emollient 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  common  mallow.  The 
root  boiled  is  much  ufed  as  an  emollient  cataplafm,  and 
an  infufion  of  it  is  very  generally  prefcribed  in  all  cafes 
wherein  mild  mucilaginous  fubftances  are  ufeful,  as  a  pec¬ 
toral,  and  in  complaints  of  a  gravelly  nature.  The  infu¬ 
fion  is  much  fuperior  to  the  fyrup  which  is  kept  in  the  fhops. 

2.  Althaea  cannabina,  or  hemp-leaved  marfli-rnallow  ; 
lower  leaves  palmate,  upper  digitate.  This  fpecies  has  a 
woody  ftem,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet, 
and  puts  out  many  fide  branches.  The  leaves  are  alter¬ 
nate.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
the  common  marfh-mallow,  but  of  a  deeper  red  colour, 
and  the  calyx  much  larger.  This  fort  feldom  flowers  the 
firfi  year,  unlefs  the  fummer  prove  warm ;  but,  when  the 
plants  live  through  the  winter,  they  will  flower  early  the 
following  fummer,  and  produce  good  feeds.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Hungary,  Ifiria,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Italy,  the 
fotvth  of  France,  &c.  by  wood  Tides. 

3.  Althaea  hirfuta,  or  hairy  marfh-mallow  :  leaves  tri¬ 
fid,  lmiry-hifpid,  fmooth  above;  peduncles  folitary,  one- 
flowered.  A  low  plant,  the  branches  trailing  on  the 
ground.  The  leaves  and  ftalks  are  befet  with  ftrong  hairs ; 
the  flowers  are  axillary,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common 
fort,  and  have  purplifh  bottoms.  The  leaves  are  deeply 
cut  into  three  parts,  and  have  long  petioles.  The  ftalks 
are  woody,  but  feldom  laft  more  than  two  years.  It  grows 
wild  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  and  France. 

4.  Althaea  Ludwigii,  or  Ludwig’s  marfh-mallow  :  leaves 
lobed,  naked  on  both  tides,  peduncles  collected,  one-flow¬ 
ered. 

5.  Althaea  Narbonenfis,  or  Narbonne  marfh-mallow: 
leaves  tomentofe  on  both  Tides;  the  lower  five-lobed ;  the 
upper  three-lobed  ;  peduncles  folitary,  one-flowered.  It 
was  firft  difcovered  by  the  abbe  Pourret,  near  Narbonne; 
is  alfo  found  in  Spain  ;  and  it  flowers  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember. 

6.  Althaea  corymbofa:  leaves  fimple,  cordate  or  angu¬ 
lar,  fmooth,  peduncles  and  calyxes  hairy,  flowers  in  co¬ 
rymbs.  7.  Althaea  racemofa :  leaves  fimple,  cordate, 
ovate,  ferrate,  fcabrous  on  the  upper  furface,  raceme  ter¬ 
minating,  ereCt.  Natives  of  Jamaica. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  marfh-mallow  may  be 
propagated  faft  enough,  either  by  feeds,  or  parting  the 
roots.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring;  but  the 
beft  time  tor  parting  the  roots  is  in  autumn,  when  the 
ftalks  decay.  It  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  lituation,  but  in 
moift  places  will  grow  larger  than  in  dry  land.  The  plants 
fhould  not  be  nearer  together  than  two  feet ;  for  the  roots 
fpread  wide. 

Althea, J.  inbotany.  See  Hermannia,  Hibiscus, 
Lavatera,  Malva,  Melochia,  Nap.'ea,  Sida,  and 
Waltheria. 

Althaea  FRUTEx,y.  in  botany.  See  Hibiscus. 

Althea,  in  profane  hiftory,  the  daughter  of  Theftius 
and  Eurythemis,  who  married  Oeneus,  king  of  Calvdo- 
nia,  and  was  mother  of  Meleager.  This  young  piince 
being  obliged  to  go  to  war  with  her  two  brothers,  and  ha¬ 
ying  flain  them,  Altiuea,  out  of  defpair  for  their  death, 
burnt  a  log  ot  wood,  on  the  prcfervation  of  which  the  life 
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of  her  fon  depended ;  but  file  afterwards  died  of  grief. 
See  Meleager. 

ALTHyR'MENES,  a  fon  of  Crateus,  who  exiled  him- 
felf  to  avoid  becoming  a  patricide ;  yet  at  length  killed  his 
father  unknowingly,  for  which,  on  his  entreating  the  gods, 
the  earth  opened  and  fwallowed  him  up.  See  Crateus. 

ALTHO'UGH,  conj.  [from  all  and  though.-]  Notwith- 
ftanding;  however  it  may  be  granted ;  however  it  may  be 
that. — We  all  know,  that  many  things  are  believed,  al¬ 
though  they  be  intricate,  obfcure,  and  dark:  although  they 
exceed  the  reach  and  capacity  ot  our  wits ;  yea,  although 
in  this  world  they  be  no  way  pollible  to  be  underftood. 
Hooker. 

AL'TIGRADE,  adj.  [from  altus  and  gradior,  Lat.J 
Riling  on  high. 

ALTI'LOQUENCE,  f.  [from  altus  and  loquor,  Lat.] 
High  fpeech;  pompous  language. 

ALTI'METRY,/  [from  alta ,  high  things,  and  metior, 
Lat.  to  meafure.]  The  art  of  taking  or  meafuring  alti  ¬ 
tudes  or  heights,  whether  acceflible  or  inaccellible,  gene¬ 
rally  performed  by  a  quadrant.  See  Geometry. 

AL'TIN,/.  a  money  of  account  in  Mufcovy,  worth 
three  coptcs\  one  hundred  of  which  make  a  ruble,  worth 
about  4s.  6d.  fterling. 

.  Altin,  a  lake  in  Siberia,  from  whence  iffttes  the  river 
Ob,  or  Oby,  in  N.  lat.  52.  o.  E.  Ion.  85.  55.  d  his  lake  is 
called  by  the  Ruffians  Telojkoi  OJ'ero ,  trom  the  TelelTi,  a 
Tartarian  nation,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  it,  and  who 
give  it  the  name  of  Altin- Kul.  By  the  Calmucs  it  is  called 
Altinnor.  It  is  near  ninety  miles  long  aijd  fifty  broad,  with 
a  rocky  bottom.  The  north  part  ot  it  is  fometimes  fro¬ 
zen  fo  hard  as  to  be  palfable  on  toot,  but  the  fouthern 
part  is  never  covered  with  ice.  The  water  in  Altin  lake,  as 
well  as  in  the  rivers  which  run  through  the  adjacent  pla¬ 
ces,  only  rifes  in  the  middle  ot  fummer,  when  the  fnows 
on  the  mountains  are  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

AL'TINCAR,/.  among  mineralifts,  a  fpecies  of  facti¬ 
tious  fait  ufed  in  the  fufiion  and  purification  of  metals. 
The  altincar  is  a  fort  of  flux  powder.  Divers  ways  of 
preparing  it  are  given  by  Libavius. 

AL'TING  (Henry),  profefibrof  divinity  at  Heidelberg 
and  Groningen,  was  born  at  Embden  in  1 583,  of  a  family 
which  had  been  long  confpicuous  in  Frifeland.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  Menfo  Alting,  was  the  firft,  who,  with  two  others, 
preached  the  reformation  in  the  territory  of  Groningen, 
about  the  year  1566,  under  the  tyrannical  government  of 
the  duke  of  Alva  ;  and  the  firft  that  preached  in  the  great 
church  of  Groningen,  after  the  reduction  of  that  town  by 
the  States  General  in  1594.  Henry  was  chofen,  in  160$, 
preceptor  to  the  three  young  counts  of  Naffau,  Solms,  and 
Izenberg.  After  various  difficulties,  he  fettled  at  Gro¬ 
ningen,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  Auguft  25, 
1644.  Molt  of  his  works  were  never  publilhed ;  thofe 
which  have  been  are  the  following :  Notae  in  decadem 
Problematum  J.  Bchm,  1618.  Loci  communes  Explieatio 
Catechefeos  Palatinae,  1646,  in  3  vols.  Exegefis  Auguf- 
tame  confef.  1647.  Methodus  Theologitc,  1630.  Rap- 
pears  from  the  catalogue  of  his  works  annexed  to  his  life, 
that  the  Medulla  Hift.  Prophana:,  publilhed  by  Dr.  Pareus, 
was  compofed  by  Alting.  The  molt  remarkable  piece 
among  Alting’s  MSS.  is,  the  ecclefiaftieal  Hiftory  of  the 
Palatinate,  from  the  reformation  to  the  adminiftration  of 
John  Cafimir. 

Alting  (James),  fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Hei¬ 
delberg  in  1618.  He  travelled  into  England  in  2640,  where 
he  was  ordained  by  the  learned  Dr.  Prideaux,  bifhop  of 
Worcefter.  He  afterwards  accepted  of  the  profeffiorffiip 
of  Groningen,  vacant  by  the  death  ot  Gomarus;  but  his 
lituation  was  rendered  very  difagrceable  by  the  continual 
difputes  which  he  had  with  his  colleague  Sam.  des  Ma« 
rets,  who  favoured  the  fchool-divinity.  He  died  in  1697. 
He  recommended  the  edition  of  his  works  to  Menfo  A1  • 
ting  (author  of  Notitia  German.  Infer  Antiques,  fol.  Amft, 
1679);  but  they  were  publilhed  in  3  vols.  folio,  with  his 
life,  by  Mr.  Bekker  of  Amfterdam.  They  contain  vari- 
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ous  analytical,  exegetical,  practical,  problematical,  and 
philofophical, trails, whichdiew  hisindudryand knowledge. 

,  ALTI'SONANT,  or  Alti'sonous,  adj.  [ altifonus , 
Lat.J  High  founding ;  pompous  or  lofty  in  found. 

AL'TITUDE,yi  [altitude,  I,at.]  Height  of  place ;  lpace 
meafured  upward.  The  elevation  of  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  above  the  horizon.  Situation  with  regard  to  lower 
things.  Height  of  excellence ;  fuperiority.  Height  of 
degree ;  higheft  point. 

Altitude,  in  geometry,  is  the  third  dimenfion  of  bo¬ 
dy,  confidered  with  refpect  to  its  elevation  above  the 
ground;  and  is  otherwife  called  its  height  when  meafured 
from  bottom  to  top,  or  its  depth  when  meafured  from  top 
to  bottom.  See  Geometry. 

ALTl'VOLANT,  adj.  [ altivolans ,  Lat.  from  altus  and 
volo.~]  Highflying. 

ALT'KIRCH,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  on  the  river  Ille,  forty-five  miles  fouth-wed  of 
Strafburgh.  Lat.47.40. N.  Ion. 7. 20. E. 

ALT'MORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Ty¬ 
rone,  and  province  of  Ulfier,  fituated  in  lat.  54.  34.  N. 
Ion.  7.2.  W. 

ALT'MULL,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  hasitsfource 
in  Franconia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Kelheim,  twelve 
miles  above  Ratifbon. 

AL'TON,  Hants,  is  a  pleafant  healthy  town,  on  the 
great  weftern  road  from  London,  through  Farnham,  to 
Southampton  and  the  I(le  of  Wight.  It  confifts  of  three 
ftreets,  the  principal  of  which  is  wide  and  modern  built. 
It  has  afmall,  but  neat,  church;  and  the  river  Wye  runs 
through  the  town.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool  for  twenty 
boys,  who  are  claflically  educated.  The  new  navigation 
from  Bafingftoke,  to  Weybridge  in  Surrey,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Thames,  is  within  eight  miles  of  this  town.  An 
increafing  manufacture  is  carried  on  here  by  Mr.  Waring, 
of  barrathees,  valentia,  tabinets,  fatin-denims,  and  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  other  worded  articles,  dyed  in  the  wool  and  edeemed 
for  their  fuperior  quality.  The  white  yarn  trade  is  like- 
wife  carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent.  Alton  has  alfo, 
within  thefe  few  years,  made  confiderable  advances  in  the 
growth  of  hops,  which  is  dill  increafing,  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  two  annual  fairs;  one  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
firfl  of  May,  the  other  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  country  round  this  town  is  remarkably  fertile 
and  populous,  having  an  excellent  neighbourhood. 

Alton,  or  Avelton,  a  village  in  Staffordlhire,  five 
miles  north  of  Uttoxeter,  Famous  for  the  ruins  of  a  caf- 
tle,  formerly  a  feat  of  the  Bertram  de  Verdun  family,  for 
many  generations,  which  fome  would  have  to  be  built  be¬ 
fore  the  Norman  conqued  ;  but  Dr.  Plott  is  pretty  certain 
that  it  was  ereCted  by  Theobald  de  Verdun,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  A  great  part  of  the 
walls  are  dill  handing,  but  they  are  in  a  very  ruinous  con¬ 
dition.  It  appears  from  its  advantageous  iituationto  have 
been  a  place  of  great  drength;  and  was  dedroyed,  as  it  is 
laid,  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

AL'TO  ET  BASSO,  f  in  law,  dignifies  the  entire  fub- 
miilion  (for  high  and  low)  of  all  differences  to  arbitration. 

Alto-relievo.  See  Relievo. 

Alto-repieno,  inmufic,  the  tenor  of  the  great  cho¬ 
rus,  which  fings  and  plays  only  now  and  then  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  places. 

AL'TOGETHER,  adv.  [from  all  and  together.']  Com¬ 
pletely;  without  redriCtion ;  without  exception. — If  death 
and  danger  are  things  that  really  cannot  be  endured,  no 
man  could  ever  be  obliged  to  fuffer  for  his  confcience,  or 
to  die  for  his  religion  ;  it  being  altogether  as  abfurd  to  ima¬ 
gine  a  man  obliged  to  fuffer  as  to  do  impoflibilities.  South. 
— ConjunCtly;  in  company.  This  is  rather  all  together  : 
Coufin  of  Somerfet,  join  you  with  me, 

And  altogether  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 

We’ll  quickly  hoid  duke  Humphry  from  his  feat. 

Shakefpeare. 
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AL'TORF,  a  town  of  the  circle  of  Franconia,  in  Ger  ¬ 
many.  It  has  a  phyfic-garden,  with  upwards  of  2000  dif¬ 
ferent  plants;  a  theatre  for  diffeCtions,  which  has  many 
curiofities  in  the  anatomical  way ;  and  a  handfome  library. 
It  is  fubjeCt  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg;  and  is  feated 
on  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  fifteen  miles  from  Nuremberg. 
Lat.  47.46.  N.  Ion.  9.  35.  E. 

ALT-RANS'TADT,  a  town  in  Saxony,  famous  for 
the  treaty  between  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden  and  Au- 
guffus  elector  ot  Saxony,  in  1706,  wherein  the  latter  re- 
figned  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

AL'TRINCHAM,  Chefhire,  (by  many  called  Altring- 
ham,)  is  an  inland  town  in  the  parifh  of  Bowden,  eight 
miles  from  Manchefter,  nine  from  Stockport,  feven  from 
Knutsford,  twelve  from  Northwich,  and  twelve  from  War¬ 
rington.  There  is  a  market  held  on  Tuefday  weekly,  and 
three  fairs  in  the  year,  held  on  the  29th  of  April,  5th  of 
Auguft,  and  2 2d  of  November.  The  earl  of  Stamford, 
whole  feat  of  Dunhan  Maffey  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
town,  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  holds  a  court-leet  twice  a 
year.  In  the  earl  of  Stamford’s  park  are  many  ffately 
trees,  in  which  the  herons  yearly  build  their  neffs;  and 
there  are  on  the  effate  about  100,000  timber-trees.  The 
principal  manufactory  in  the  town  is  worded  yarn,  and 
worded  and  hair  ffiags;  the  cotton  manufactory  being  at 
prefent  in  its  infancy  here.  There  are  two  large  pieces  of 
building  here  for  picking  and  fpinning  cotton.  There  is  a 
turnpike-road  through  Altrincham  from  Mancheder  to 
Knutsford,  Northwich,  and  Warrington.  The  duke  of 
Bridgewater’s  navigable  canal  from  Mancheder  to  Run¬ 
corn  paffes  through  one  part  of  the  town ;  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  W'ell  fupplied  with  coal  at  reafonable  rates  from 
his  grace’s  mines  at  Worfley,  about  ten  miles  from  hence. 

ALT'ZEG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Lower  Palati¬ 
nate,  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with  an 
old  cadle.  Lat.  49.  44.  N.  Ion.  7.  25.  W. 

AL'VA  DE  TORMES,  a  confiderable  town  in  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  territory  of  Salamanca,  with 
a  very  handfome  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Tormes.  Lat.  41.0.  N.  lon.6.i.W. 

AL'VAH.yi  the  wood  wherewith  Mofes  fweetened  the 
waters  of  Marah,  Exod.  xv.  25.  The  name  of  this  wood 
is  not  found  in  Scripture;  but  the  Mahometans  give  it 
that  of  alvah,  and  pretend  to  trace  its  hidory  from  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  before  the  flood.  Jofephus,  on  the  contrary,  fays, 
that  Mofes  ufed  the  wood  which  he  found  next  lying  before 
him. 

ALVA'RES  DE  LUMA,  or,  as  fome  call  him,  Alva¬ 
ro,  the  favourite  of  John  II.  king  of  Cadile,  was  famous 
for  the  prodigious  afcendency  he  gained  over  this  prince, 
and  for  the  punifliment  which  at  length  overtook  him.  He 
was  natural  fon  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  lord  of  Canete 
in  Arragon,  and  of  a  woman  infamous  for  unbounded 
lud.  He  was  born  in  1388,  and  named  Peter;  but  anti¬ 
pope  Benedict  XIII.  who  was  charmed  with  his  wit,  tho’ 
yet  a  child,  changed  Peter  to  Alvares.  He  was  introdu¬ 
ced  to  court  in  1408,  and  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  king  John,  with  whom  he  grew  into  the  highed 
favour.  In  1427  he  was  obliged  to  retire:  the  courtiers 
exerted  all  their  endeavours  to  ruin  him  :  they  complained, 
that  a  man  of  no  military  fkill,  of  no  virtues  whatever, 
ffiould,  by  mere  artifice  and  diffnnulation,  be  advanced  to 
the  highed  authority;  and  they  could  not  bear,  that,  by 
the  aflidance  of  a  few  upflart  men,  whom  he  had  raffed 
and  fixed  to  his  intered,  he  diould  reign  as  abfolutely  as 
if  he  were  king. 

They  prevailed  againd  him,  and  Alvares  was  baniflied 
from  court  a  year  and  an  half:  but  this  was  the  greated 
affliction  imaginable  to  the  king ;  who  fliewed  all  marks  of 
didrefs  the  moment  he  was  removed  from  his  prefence, 
and  now  thought  and  fpoke  of  nothing  but  Alvares.  He 
was  therefore  recalled;  and,  being  inveded  with  hisufual 
authority,  revenged  himfelf  feverely  upon  his  enemies, 
by  perfuading  the  king  to  banifli  them.  Of  the  forty-five 
years  he  fpent  at  court,  he  enjoyed  for  thirty  of  them  fo 
2  entire 
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entire  an  afcendency  over  the  king,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  wifhout  his  exprefs  orders  3  nay,  it  is  related  by  Ma¬ 
riana,  that  the  king  could  not  change  an  officer  or  fervant, 
or  even  his  clothes  or  diet,  without  the  approbation  of 
Alvares.  In  fhort,  he  wanted  nothing  to  complete  his 
grandeur  but  the  name  of  king:  he  had  all  the  places  in 
the  kingdom  at  his  difpofal ;  he  was  matter  of  the  treafury, 
and  by  bounties  had  fo  gained  the  hearts  of  the  fubjedts, 
that  the  king,  though  his  eyes  now  were  opened,  and  his 
aftedlions  fufficiently  turned  againft  him,  durft  not  com¬ 
plain.  But  the  day  of  reckoning  was  approaching,  and  at 
length  he  was  feized  ;  yet  not  directly,  openly,  and  vio¬ 
lently,  but  with  fome  of  that  management  which  upon  a 
fimilar  occafion  was  formerly  employed  by  Tiberius  againft 
Sejanus.  During  his  confinement,  he  made  feveral  at¬ 
tempts  to  fpealc  to  the  king  in  perfon  ;  but,  not  being  able 
to  effedt  this,  he  fent  the  following  letter,  from  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  reft  of  Alvares’  hiftory,  all  court-favour¬ 
ites  may  draw  abundant  matter  for  edification  and  inftruc- 
tion.  “  Sir,  It  is  five-and-forty  years  fince  I  was  admitted 
into  your  fervice.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  rewards  1  have 
received :  they  were  greater  than  my  merits  or  expedta- 
tion,  as  I  fhall  not  deny.  There  was  but  one  thing  want¬ 
ing  to  complete  my  happinefs  ;  and  that  was,  to  have  fixed 
proper  limits  in  time  to  this  great  fortune  of  mine.  While, 
inftead  of  chooling  retirement,  after  the  example  of  the 
greateft  men,  I  ftill  continued  in  the  employment,  which 
I  thought  not  only  my  duty,  but  neceflary  for  your  intereft, 
I  fell  into  this  misfortune.  It  is  very  hard  that  I  fhould 
be  deprived  of  liberty,  when  I  have  rilked  life  and  for¬ 
tune  more  than  once  to  reftore  it  to  you.  Grief  prevents 
me  from  faying  more.  I  know  that  the  Deity  is  provoked 
againft  me  by  my  fins ;  but  it  will  be  fufficient  for  me,  if 
his  anger  is  appeafed  by  the  calamities  I  now  fuffer.  1 
can  no  longer  bear  that  prodigious  mafs  of  riches,  which 
it  was  wrong  in  me  to  have  heaped  together.  I  fhould 
willingly  refign  them,  but  that  every  thing  I  have  is  in 
your  power;  and  I  am  denied  the  opportunity  of  fhewing 
mankind,  that  you  have  raifed  a  perfon  to  tire  height  of 
greatnefs,  who  can  contemn  wealth  as  well  as  procure  it, 
and  give  it  back  to  him  from  whom  he  received  it.  But 
I  delire  you  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that,  as  I  was  obliged, 
by  the  l'ownefs  of  the  treafury,  to  raife  10,000  or  12,000 
crowns  by  methods  I  ought  not  to  have  taken,  you  will 
reftore  them  to  the  perfons  from  whom  they  were  extort¬ 
ed.  If  you  will  not  grant  this  on  account  of  the  fervices 
I  have  done,  yet  I  think  it  neceflary  to  be  done  from  the 
reafon  of  the  thing.” 

This  letter,  however,  produced  no  effeT  in  his  favour: 
Alvares  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  lofe  his  head.  After 
condemnation,  he  was  removed  to  Valladolid ;  and  carried 
upon  a  mule  to  the  market-place,  in  the  middle  of  which 
a  large  fcaffold  was  eredted.  Mounting  the  fcaffold,  he 
gave  his  hat  and  fignet  to  his  page,  faying,  “  Thefe  are 
the  laft  gifts  you  will  ever  receive  from  me.”  Me  then 
fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  axe  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity. 
Dr.  Geddcs  relates,  that  he  was  executed  on  the  4th  of 
June,  others  the  5th  of  July,  1453. 

A'HJDEL,y.  [fromaand  lutum  ;  that  is,  without  lute.] 
Aludels  are  fubliming  pots  ufed  in  chemiftry,  without  bot¬ 
toms,  and  fitted  into  one  another,  as  many  as  there  is  cc- 
cafion  for,  without  luting.  At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
is  a  pot  that  holds  the  matter  to  be  fublimed ;  and  at  the 
top  is  a  head,  to  retain  the  flowers  that  rife  up. 

The  procefs  of  fublimation  differs  from  diftillation  in  the 
nature  of  its  produdt,  which  inftead  of  becoming  conden- 
fed  in  the  fluid  affumes  the  folid  ftate,  and  the  form  of  the 
Receivers  may  of  courfe  be  very  different.  The  receivers 
for  fublimates  are  of  the  nature  of  chimneys,  in  which 
the  elaftic  products  are  condenfed  and  adhere  to  their  in¬ 
ternal  fur  face.  It  is  evident  that  the  head  of  an  alembic 
will  ferve  very  well  to  receive  and  conde.nfe  fuch  fublimates 
as  are  not  very  volatile.  The  earlier  chemifts,  whofe  no¬ 
tions  of  fimplicity  were  not  always  the  mod  perfect,  thought 
proper  to  ufe  a  number  of  fimilar  heads,  one  above  the 


other,  communicating  in  fucceffion  by  means  of  a  perfo¬ 
ration  in  the  fuperior  part  of  each,  which  received  the 
neck  of  the  capital  immediately  above  it.  Thefe  heads 
differing  in  no  refpeft  from  the  ufual  heads  of  alembics, 
excepting  in  their  having  no  nofe  or  beak,  and  in  the 
other  circumftances  here  mentioned,  were  called  aludels. 
They  are  feldom  now  to  be  feen  in  chemical  laboratories, 
becaufe  the  operations  of  this  art  may  be  performed  with 
greater  fimplicity  of  inftruments,  provided  attention  be 
paid  to  the  heat  and  other  circumftances. 

ALVEA'RIUM,yi  in  anatomy,  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
cha,  or  hollow  of  the  outer  ear. 

Alvearium  alfo  lignifies  a  bee-hive.  The  word  is 
formed  of  alveus,  “  a  channel  or  cavity;”  in  allufion  to 
the  alveoli  or  cells  in  bee-hives.  Some  ancients  ufe  alfo 
the  word  alvearium  for  a  bee-houfe,  more  ufually  called 
among  us  apiary. 

Ai.vearium  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  to  de¬ 
note  a  collection;  in  which  fenfe  alvearium  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  thejaurus,  cor¬ 
nucopia ,  or  the  like.  Vine.  Borens  has  publilhed  an  alve- 
arium  of  law. 

ALVE'OLUS,yi  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  the 
waxen  cells  in  bee-hives.  Alfo  the  name  of  a  fea-foffil 
of  a  conic  figure,  compofed  of  a  number  of  cells  like  bee¬ 
hives,  joined  into  each  other  with  a  pipe  of  communication. 

Alveolus,  in  anatomy,  the  fockets  in  the  jaws  wherein 
the  teeth  are  fixed.  Some  writers  fpeak  of  teeth  growing 
without  alveoli.  Pliny  mentions  a  perfon  who  had  a  tooth 
in  his  palate.  Euftachius  relates,  that  he  law  a  man  who 
at  fixty  had  a  tooth  growing  out  of  the  middle  of  his  fau¬ 
ces.  Haller  gives  an  inftance  of  a  perfon  whofe  teeth,  were 
of  a  piece  with  his. jaws,  without  any  infection  into  alveoli. 

ALVE'US,y.  Medicinally,  is  applied  to  many  tubes  or 
canals,  through  which  fome.  fluid  tlows,  particularly  to 
dufts  which  convey  the  chyle  from  the  receptacle  thereof 
to  the  fubclavian  vein. 

AI,VIDU'CA,yi  [of  aims,  the  paunch,  and  duco,  Lat, 
to  lead.]  Loofening  medicines. 

A'LUM,  f.  [alumen,  Lat.  ]  A  cryftallizable  fait  compo¬ 
fed  of  vitriolic  acid  united  with  argillaceous  earth.  It 
has  an  auftere,  fweetifh,  and  ffrongly-aftringent,  tafte, 
which  feems  to  proceed  chiefly  from  a  portion  of  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  which  is  neceflary  to  its  folubility  in  water  and 
cryftalline  form,  though  it  be  more  than  requifite  fo  pro¬ 
duce  neutralization,  as  judged  by  the  teft  of  turnfole  and 
blue  paper,  which  it  reddens.  A  confiderable  number  of 
inftances  may  be  exhibited  in  chemiftry  where  a  fupera- 
bundance  of  one  of  the  two  principles  in  compound  falts 
is  neceffary  to  produce  thefineft  cryftals,  and  the  moft  per¬ 
manent  combination.  If  the  excefs  of  acid  in  alum  be 
taken  away,  all  the  tafte,  the  folubility,  and  the  original 
properties,  of  the  fait,  are  left. 

One  hundred  parts  of  cryftailized  alum  require,  in  a 
mean  heat,  about  fourteen  times  its  weight  of  water  to 
dilfolve  it;  but  boiling  water  dilfolves  one  third  more  than 
its  own  weight  of  this  fait,  moft  of  which  confequently  fe- 
parates  by  cooling.  If  cryftailized  alum  be  expofed  to  a 
gradual  heat,  it  firft  becomes  fluid  by  a  kind  of  aqueous 
fufion,  in  which  its  own  water  of  cryftallization  is  the 
principal  agent ;  the  remaining  mafs,  after  moft  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  been  expelled,  grows  epake,  fvvells,  foams,  and^at 
length  remains  quiet,  fpungy,  and  friable.  Ignition  drives 
off’  fome  of  its  fuperabtindant  acid.  The  quantity  of 
earthy  bafis  in  alum  may  be  determined  by  precipitation 
with  fixed  or  volatile  alkali.  In  this  way,  however,  there 
is  a  fource  of  inaccuracy  arifmg  from  the  infallibility  of 
the  alum,  which  takes  place  as  fioon  as  its  fuperabundant 
acid  has  combined  with  the  alkali.  At  this  period,  a  por¬ 
tion  of' the  neutral  combination  of  clay  and  vitriolic  acid 
falls  down  without  further  decompofition.  Long-conti¬ 
nued  digeftion  in  an  alkaline  lixivium  is  neceflary  to  fepa- 
rate  the  whole  of  the  acid.  The  volatile  alkali  is  prefe¬ 
rable  in  clearing  the  bafe  of  alum,  becaufe  it  would  unite 
to  fixed  alkalies.  The  moft  commodious  method  of  ob¬ 
taining 
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taining  pure  argillaceous  earth  confifts  in  precipitating  it 
in  this  manner  from  alum.  In  this  way  Bergman  found 
one  hundred  parts  of  cryftallized  alum  to  contain  forty- 
four  of  water,  eighteen  of  clay,  and  confequently  thirty- 
eight  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  probably  water,  which  could 
not  be  made  to  quit  the  acid. 

Alum  is  produced,  but  in  very  fmall  quantity,  in  the 
native  (fate  ;  and  this  is  mixed  with  heterogeneous. matters. 
It  efflorefees  in  various  forms,  upon  ores  during  calcina¬ 
tion,  but  it  feldom  occurs  cryftallized.  The  greater  part 
of  this  fait  is  factitious,  being  extracted  from  various  mi¬ 
nerals  called  alum  ores,  fuch  as,  i .  Sulphurated  clay,  which 
Contiitutes  the  pureft  of  all  aluminous  ores,  namely,  that 
of  la  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  in  Italy.  It  is  white, 
compact,  and  as  hard  as  indurated  clay;  from  whence  it 
is  called  petra  aluminaris.  It  is  taftelefs  and  mealy:  one 
hundred  parts  of  this  ore  contain  above  forty  of  fulphur 
and  fifty  of  clay,  a  fmall  quantity  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali, 
and  a  little  iron.  Bergman  fays  it  contains  forty-three  of 
fulphur  in  one  hundred,  thirty-five  of  clay,  and  twenty- 
two  of  (iliceous  earth.  This  ore  is  firft  torrefied  to  de- 
compofe  the  fulphur,  whofe  vitriolic  acid  re-aids  on  the 
clay,  and  forms  the  alum. 

2.  The  pyritaceous  clay,  which  is  found  at  Schwemfal,  in 
Saxony,  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  is  a  black  and 
hard,  but  brittle,  tub  fiance,  confiding  of  clay,  pyrites,  and 
bitumen.  It  is  expofed  to  the  air  for  two  years,  by  which 
means  the  pyrites  are  decompofed,  and  the  alum  is  formed. 
The  alum  ores  of  Hefle  and  Liege  are  of  this  kind;  but 
they  arefirft  torrefied,  which  isfaidto  be  adifadvantageous 
method. 

3.  The  fhifius  aluminaris  contains  a  variable  proportion 
of  petroleum  and  pyrites  intimately  mixed  with  it.  When 
thefe  lafi  are  in  a  very  large  quantity,  this  ore  is  rejected 
as  containing  too  much  iron.  Profellbr  Bergman  very 
properly  fuggefts,  that  by  adding  a  proportion  of  clay  this 
ore  may  turn  out  advantageoufly  for  producing  alum  ;  but 
if  the  petrol  is  confiderable  it  muft  be  torrefied.  The 
mine  of  Becket  in  Normandy,  and  thofe  of  Whitby  in 
Yorklhire,  are  of  this  fpecies. 

4.  Volcanic  aluminous  ore :  fuch  is  that  of  Solfaterra, 
jsear  Naples.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  faline  earth, 
after  it  has  etfiorefeed  in  the  air  ;  or  elfe  it  is  in  a  ltony  form. 

5.  Bituminous  alum  ore  is  called  fliale,  and  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Ihiftus,  impregnated  with  fo  much  oily  matter  of  bi¬ 
tumen  as  to  be  inflammable.  It  is  found  in  Sweden,  and 
alfo  in  the  coal-mines  at  Whitehaven,  and  elfewliere. 

6.  Alum  might  alfo  be  extracted  from  many  fpecies  of 
pyrites;  but  is  in  general  fo  contaminated  with  iron,  as 
icarcely  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  operation. 

The  preparation  of  alum  confifis  in  rendering  the  ores 
aluminous  in  the  firft  place,  and  next  in  dilfolving  and  pu¬ 
rifying  the  fait.  Moft  of  the  alum  ores  contain  clay  and 
fulphur,  which  lafi  requires  to  be  converted  into  vitriolic 
acid  before  it  can  form  the  aluminous  combination.  For 
this  purpofe  expofure  to  the  air  and  occafional  watering  is 
effectual,  and  is  in  many  places  tiled:  but  it  is  lefs  expe¬ 
ditious  than  the  conversion  of  the  fulphur  into  vitriolic 
acid  by  actual  combuftion.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the 
procefs  is,  that  the  fulphur  muft  be  gradually  and  diffi¬ 
dently  burned  without  expelling  it  by  too  great  a  heat, 
which  would  be  likewife  attended  with  a  fufion  of  the 
earthy  parts  that  would  render  them  capable  of  refilling 
the  fubfequent  aCtion  of  the  water.  After  the  ore  has 
been,  partly  by  calcination,  and  partly  by  fpontaneous  ef¬ 
florescence,  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  that  it  can  be  made 
into  a  pafte  by  the  hand,  it  is  fit  for  boiling,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  performed  in  large  leaden  caldrons.  In  many  manu- 
f  t dories  a  cold  elixation  is  performed,  until  the  faline 
fo'ution  is  faturated ;  after  which  it  .is  boiled  until  it  be 
i ufliciently  ftrong  for  cryftallization.  This  fhould  not  be 
too  much  loaded,  becaufe  otherwife  it  would  begin  to  de- 
polit  cryltajs  by  cooling  before  its  earthy  impurities  had 
riibtided.  Some  take  the  floating  of  a  newly-laid  egg  as 
a.  token  of  the  boiling  being  fini/hed;  a  rough  method  in- 
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deed,  as  well  becaufe  the  part  above  the  liquor  may  be 
very  different,  and  likewife  becaufe  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
eggs  foon  changes.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  a  fluid  which 
juft  prevents  a  new-laid  egg  from  finking  is  about  1.081. 

The  lixivium,  fufficiently  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
is  conveyed  through  channels  into  coolers,  where,  in  about 
an  hour,  it  is  freed,  by  depofition,  from  the  groffer  hete¬ 
rogeneous particles ;  it  is  then  put  into  either  ftone  or 
wooden  receptacles.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the  lixivium, 
commonly  called  magiftral  water,  flow's  into  another  vef- 
fel,  leaving  behind  a  number  of  cryftals,  generally  fmall 
and  impure,  which  incruft  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  vef- 
fel.  'I  liefe  are  collected,  and  waffled  from  the  impurities 
which  adhere  externally  with  cold  w'ater :  the  impurities 
remaining  in  the  refervoir  after  walking  are  kept  by  them- 
felves.  The  waffled  cryftals  are  then  put  into  the  boiler 
ufed  for  purifying  them,  and  are  diffblved  in  a  quantity 
of  water  fo  fmall  as  barely  to  fufpend  the  fait  when  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  The  alum  liquor  is  then  poured  into  large  ftrong 
wooden  calks,  whole  (laves  and  hoops  are  all  numbered 
that  they  may  be  more  readily  put  together.  In  thefe  the 
alum  gradually  (hoots  into  large  cryftals  about  the  (ides  ; 
the  liquor  in  the  middle  is  then  let  off  by  a  cock  in  the 
bottom,  and  the  veffel  turned  upfide  down  for  the  more 
effectual  draining  of  the  remaining  fluid.  Laftly,  the 
cryftals  are  dried  in  a  (love,  and  packed  up  in  calks  for 
(ale. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  alum  more  pure  at  the  fecond 
cryftallization,  Come  additions  are  employed  in  many  of  the 
manufactories,  fuch  as  alkalies,  lime,  or  urine.  It  is  even 
aflerted  that  good  cryftals  of  this  fait  cannot  be  obtained 
without  fuch  additions.  Wc  have  not  any  clear  account 
w  hat  it  is  that  thefe  additions  perform.  Urine  is  thought 
to  be  ufe ful  only  by  virtue  of  the  volatile  alkali  it  con¬ 
tains.  It  is  thought  that  thefe  additions  engage  with  a 
fuperabundant  acid,  which  from  the  decompofition  of  alum 
by  alkaline  fubftances  does  not  feem  to  be  the  only  ufe. 
As  this  proceeding  is  attended  with  advantage  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  many  kinds  of  aluminous  ley,  it  feems  not  un¬ 
likely  but  that  it  may  decompofe  vitriols  and  other  metal¬ 
lic  (alts  which  might  interrupt  the  cryftallization  of  the 
alum,  and  at  the  fame  time  render  it  impure.  Thus  mar¬ 
tial  vitriol,  a  fait  frequently  abounding  in  the  alum  ores 
after  etflorefcence,  w  ould  be  converted  into  calx  of  iron 
and  felenite  by  the  addition  of  lime  ;  both  which  fubftan¬ 
ces  would  fall  down,  on  account  of  their  very  (paring 
folubility  in  that  quantity  of  water  which  is  fufficient  to 
fufpend  the  alum.  So  likewife  the  addition  of  p>ot-a(h,  or 
the  vegetable  alkali,  would  produce  calx  of  iron  and  vi- 
triolated  tartar,  the  latter  of  which  requires  a  very  conft  • 
derable  quantity  of  water  to  dilfolve  it.  It  is  fcarcely  ne- 
ceflary  to  purfue  thefe  obfervations,  as  they  w  ould  require 
to  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impurities  in 
the  ley,  and  other  circumftances,  among  which  the  difpo- 
fition  to  form  triple  combinations,  which  exhibits  itfelf 
where  a  variety  of  principles  are  fufpended  in  the  fame 
folvent,  is  not  one  of  the  lead  conliderable. 

In  fuch  cafes  (as  it  is  afeertained  that  the  alum  is  ren¬ 
dered  more  foluble,  and  confequently  lefs  cryftallizable, 
by  a  fuperabundance  of  vitriolic  acid)  the  moft  obvious 
and  profitable  remedy  feems  to  be  that  of  Bergman,  who 
advifes  the  addition  of  clay,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  prevents  the  noxious  fuperabundance,  increafes  the 
quantity  of  alum.  This  ftiould  be  added  at  the  very  firft, 
when  the  lixivium  is  put  into  the  boiler.  All  the  lixivium 
may  then  be  reduced  to  a  tenacious  mafs,  and  formed  into 
cakes,  which  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  under  a  fhed. 

In  this  (filiation  the  iron  of  the  vitriol  becomes  more 
perfectly  calcined  by  the  action  of  the  air,  fo  as  to  retain 
its  acid  much  lefs  forcibly  ;  w  hich  likewife,  by  its  (tronger 
attraction,  is  difpofed  to  unite  with  the  clay.  Calcination 
accelerates  this  effcCt;  but  it  muft  be  cautioufly  employed 
for  fear  of  expelling  the  acid.  In  all  thefe  manipulations, 
it  is  evident  that  much  may  be  gained  or  loft  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  alum  ores,  according  as  the  (kill  and  intelli¬ 
gence 
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gence  of  the  manufacturer  may  lead  him  to  employ  fuch 
procefles  as  are  belt  fuited  to  their  contents. 

Alum  is  ufed  in  large  quantities  in  many  manufactories. 
It  is  extenfively  ufefu!  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  When  added 
to  tallow,  it  renders  it  harder.  Printers’  cufhions,  and  the 
blocks  ufed  in  the  calico  manufactory,  are  rubbed  with 
burnt  alum  to  remove  any  greafinefs  which  might  prevent 
the  ink  or  colour  from  (ticking.  Wood  fufficiently  foaked 
in  alum  does  not  ealily  take  fire ;  and  the  fame  is  true  of 
paper  impregnated  with  it,  which  is  fitter  to  keep  gun¬ 
powder,  as  it  alfo  excludes  moifture.  Paper  impregnated 
with  alum  is  ufeful  in  whitening  filver,  and  lilvering  brafs 
without  heat.  Alum  mixed  in  milk  helps  the  feparation 
of  its  butter.  If  added  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  to  turbid 
water,  in  a  few  minutes  it  renders  it  perfectly  limpid, 
without  any  bad  tafte  or  quality ;  whilft  the  vitriolic  acid 
does  not  precipitate  fo  foon,  nor  fo  well,  the  opalce  earthy 
mixture  that  renders  it  turbid,  and  gives  to  it  a  very  fen- 
iible  acidity.  It  is  ufed  in  making  the  pyrophorus,  in 
tanning,  and  many  other  manufactories ;  particularly  in 
the  art7  of  dyeing,  in  which  it  is  of  the  greatefi  and  molt 
important  ufe,  by  cleanfing  and  opening  the  pores  on  the 
furface  of  the  fubftance  to  be  dyed,  rendering  it  fit  for 
receiving  the  colouring  particles  (by  which  the  alum  is 
generally  decompofed),  and  at  the  fame  time  making  the 
colour  fixed.  Alum  confiitutes  the  bafis  of  crayons,  which 
generally  confift  of  the  earth  of  alum  finely  powdered, 
and  tinged  for  the  purpofe. 

Alum  is  prepared  in  England,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  was  formerly  diftinguifhed  by  various 
names.  The  rock  alum  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
from  an  ancient  city  in  Syria,  called  Roccho,  at  prefent 
Edelfa,  where  one  of  the  earliefi  manufactories  was  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  Roman  alum  has  been  confidered  as  the  belt 
fort.  It  has  a  rofy-coloured  tinge,  which  arifes  from 
about  of  its  weight  of  a  rofe-coloured  earth,  the  nature 
of  which  was  not  afeertained  by  Bergman,  though  he 
found  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  alum  does  not  depend  upon 
it.  This  alum  is  not  preferred  to  other  good  alum  by  our 
manufacturers.  Plume  alum  is  a  name  given  to  two  very 
different  fubftances.  The  one  appears  to  be  true  alum 
produced  by  the  deficcation  of  aluminous'' waters,  which 
tranfude  through  grottos  and  caverns,  and  leave  this  fait 
behind  in  feathery  cryftals;  but  this  is  feldom  met  with. 
The  other  fubftance  to  which  this  name  has  been  given,  is 
the  fibrous  afbeftos,  which  contains  no  alum;  but  from 
half  to  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  filiceous  earth,  from 
one-eighth  to  one-third  of  mild  magnefia,  and  the  reft 
calcareous  earth,  with  a  minute  proportion  of  clay,  and 
lometimes  iron. 

Medicinally,  alum  is  ufed  as  a  powerful  aftringent ;  as 
fuch  it  is  prescribed  to  preferve  the  gums,  alio  toreftrain 
uterine  haemorrhages,  and  check  the  fluor  albus;  but, 
though  in  thefe  fort  of  fluxes  it  is  highly  commended,  it 
is  rarely  and  with  great  caution  to  be  admitted  in  dyfen- 
teries,  particularly  in  the  beginning.  Though  celebrated 
as  an  aftringent  in  fome  cafes,  it  is  no  lefs  extolled  in  the 
cholic  and  other  painful  diforders  of  the  bowels,  attended 
with  obftinate  conftipation.  See  Percival’s  E  flays  Med.  and 
Exp.  vol.  ii.  The  dofes  in  thefe  cafes  are  from  five  to 
twenty  grains,  and  may  be  repeated  every  four,  eight,  or 
twelve,  hours ;  and,  when  duly  perfifted  in,  proves  gently 
laxative,  mitigates  the  pain,  abates  flatulence,  mends  the 
appetite,  and  ftrengthens  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Alum 
is  powerfully  tonic,  and  it  is  reafonably  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  relief  of  pain  in  the  inteftines,  by  blunting 
the  morbid  fenfibility  of  their  nerves.  As  the  mineral 
acids  do,  it  coagulates  the  blood  and  juices.  In  robuft 
habits,  after  due  bleeding  and  purging,  it  cures  agues: 
either  of  the  following  ufual  forms  may  be  given  in  a 
morning  falling,  until  the  defired  relief  is  obtained.  Dr. 
Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to  be  employed  with  other  aftrin- 
gents  in  diarrhoeas.  In  adtive  haemorrhages  it  is  not  ufe¬ 
ful,  though  a  powerful  medicine  in  thofe  which  are  paflive. 
it  Ihould  be  given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  gradually  increaled. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  24. 
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It  has  been  recommended  in  the  diabetes,  but  tried  with¬ 
out  fuccefs  ;  though  joined  with  nutmeg  it  lias  been  more 
fuccefsful  in  intermittents,  given  in  a  large  dofe  an  hour, 
or  a  little  longer,  before  the  approach  of  the  paroxyfm. 
I11  gargles,  in  relaxations  of  the  uvula,  and  other  fwelling 
ol  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  diverted  of  acute 
inflammation,  it  has  been  ufed,  and  advantageoully ;  alfo 
in  every  ftate  of  the  cynanche  tonfillaris.  It  is  alfo  pre¬ 
ferable  to  white  vitriol,  or  acetated  cerufs,  in  the  opthal- 
mia  membranarum,  from  two  to  five  grains  dillolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water.  Cullen’s  Mat.  Med. 

R  Nuc.  mofeh.  major,  alum.  rup.  ana  gr.  45.  f.  pulv,. 
in  tres  partes  divid.  cujus  cap.  i.  omn.  mane  jejuno.  Vel, 

R  Cort.  Peruv.  fubtil.  pulv.  5  *•  feri  alum.  3  vi.  111. 
liatift.  inane  jejun.  fumend. 

The  Roman  alum  is  counterfeited  with  common  alum 
coloured;  but  break  it,  and  the  counterfeit  will  be  found 
pale  within,  while  the  true  is  of  a  deeper  red. 

Alum-mines  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  found  in  Italy, 
in  the  year  1460;  and  in  1506  king  Henry  VII.  made  a 
monopolifing  grant  of  this  commodity  to  Auguftine  Chigi, 
a  merchant  of  Sienna.  In  the  year  1608,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  alum  was  firft  invented,  and  fuccenively  pradtifed 
in  England,  meeting  with  great  encouragement  in  York- 
fhire,  where  it  was  firft  made,  from  Lord  Sheffield,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  that  county.  King  James  I.  by  advice 
of  his  miniftry,  affumed  the  monopoly  of  it  to  himfelf, 
and  therefore  prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  alum; 
and  in  1625  the  importation  of  it  was  further  prohibited 
by  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I. 

Alum-works,  places  where  alum  is  prepared,  and 
manufactured  in  quantities  for  fale.  They  differ  from 
alum-mines,  as  in  the  former  an  artificial  alum,  and  in  the 
latter  natural  alum,  is  produced. 

ALU'MINOUS,  adj.  Relating  to  alum,  or  confiding  of 
alum. — The  tumour  may  have  other  mixture  with  it,  to 
make  it  of  a  vitriolic  or  aluminous  nature.  WiJ'e-man. 

Aluminous  Waters,  are  thofe  that  are  impregnated 
with  the  particles  of  that  fait ;  and  they  make  a  fpecies  of 
thefe  called  mineral  or  medicinal  waters.  What  gives  effi¬ 
cacy  to  thefe  waters,  is  faid  to  be  an  acid  aluminous  mine¬ 
ral  fait,  preying  on  and  dilfolving  a  flight  mixture  of  iron, 
and  being  mixed  with  other  materials  ;  hence  become  they 
deobftruent,  and  fo  beneficial  to  hypochondriac  and  ca- 
chedtic  patients;  and  not  aftringent,  or  incralfating,  as  the 
idea  of  their  being  folely  impregnated  with  alum  would 
induce  us  to  conclude. 

ALUN'TIUM,  or  Alontium,  anciently  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Sicily,  fituated  on  a  fteep  eminence,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chydas ;  faid  to  be  as  old  as  the  war  of  Troy. 
Now  in  ruins;  from  which  arofe  the  hamlet  of  St.  Phi- 
ladelfo,  in  the  Val  di  Demona.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Haluntini. 

ALU'TA  MONT  ANA,  f.  This  is  one  of  the  names 
of  the  coriaceous  afbeftos,  or  mountain  cork.  It  is  ealily 
diftinguifhed  by  its  elafticity  and  lightnefs,  for  it  floats  a 
long  time  on  water.  Its  colour  is  either  white,  yellow, 
brown,  green,  or  black;  and  its  texture  refembles  thofe 
fubftances  from  which  it  has  received  its  names :  100  parts 
of  it  contain  from  56  to  62  of  lilex ;  from  22  to  26  of  mild 
magnefia;  from  10  to  12  of  mild  calcareous  earth  ;  from 
2  to  2.8  of  argil ;  and  about  3  of  iron. 

ALUTA'TION,/  Tanning  of  leather. 

AL'VUS,/  in  anatomy,  a  term  ufed  for  the  belly  in 
general,  but  more  frequently  applied  to  the  bowels. 

ALWA'DII,  a  fedt  of  Mahometans  who  believp  all  great 
crimes  to  be  unpardonable.  The  Alwadii  (land  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Morgii.  They  attribute  lefs  efficacy  to  the 
true  belief  in  the  lalvation  of  men  than  the  reft  of  the 
Mufiulmans. 

ALWAYS,  adv.  [It  is  fometimes  written  alway,  com¬ 
pounded  of  all  and  way ;  ealkweega ,  Sax.  tvttavia,  Ital.J 
Perpetually;  throughout  all  time  :  oppofed  to  fometime,  or 
to  never. — That,  which  fometime  is  expedient,  doth  not 
always  fo  continue.  Hooker. 
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Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  bleft.  Pope. 

Conftantly;  without  variation  :  oppofed  tofometimes,OY\.o 
now  and  then. — tie  is  always  great,  when  fome  great  occu- 
fion  is  prefentnd  to  him.  Drydtn. 

AL'WYN,  [of  alle,  all,  and  win,  Sax.  a  viftor,  q.  d.  one 
who  won  all  at  difputing.]  An  eminent  Englifh  Saxon, 
tutor  to  Charles  the  Great. 

ALY'PUM,/  in  botany.  See  Globularia. 

ALYS'MOS,  f.  \_alyce,  from  aA'Jw,  to  be  uneafy  or  anxi¬ 
ous.]  Hippocrates  ufes  it  to  exprefs  that  uneafinefs  that  is 
attendant  on  acute  difeafes,  which  makes  the  patients  tofs 
about,  fo  that  they  cannot  reft  long  in  the  fame  pofture. 
Duretus  diftingui flies  between  the  ce.Kvcruoq  ctvsjj.troi;  and  the 
tzXvG-u.oq  vavTtbns.  The  firft  is  caufed  by  an  oppreflion  of 
the  vital  powers,  the  latter  by  ficknefs  in  the  ftomach  ;  but 
of  this  alyfmos  there  are  reckoned  four  forts.  It  is  alfo 
called  diaporema — aporia. 

The  firft  and  fccond  of  which  are  without,  the  third  and 
fourth  with,  fever;  and  thus  accounted  for  :  i.  By  fome- 
thing  uneafy  in  the  ftomach  ;  hence  an  irregular  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  a  difficult  patfage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs;  and  confcquently  this  anxiety.  Uneafinefs  of 
the  ftomach  by  fympathy,  as  from  a  (tone  in  the  kidneys, 
<&c.  produces  this  di  (order. 

2.  By  vapours  or  fpafrris  in  the  ftomach,  or  other  vifeera 
©f  the  belly,  as  in  the  cholera  morbus,  hyfteria,  &c. 

3.  From  a  difficulty  in  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  which  may  be  from  a  fpafmodic  ft  rift  lire  in  the 
fmaller  veffels,  in  which  cafe  the  blood  is  thrown  by  gluts 
into  the  larger.  In  inflammatory  fevers,  this  fymptom  is 
attended  with  a  low  pulfe,  oppreflion  in  the  bread,  and 
difficult  breathing. 

4.  It  happens  when  a  ftrifture  of  the  vena  porta  pre¬ 
vents  a  free  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lower  belly. 
In  this  cafe  there  is  great  weight  and  oppreflion  of  the  hy¬ 
pochondria.  This  often  ends  in  a  polypus  ;  and  fo,  by 
confequence,  death,  or  a  gangrene  in  the  liver;  whence  a 
fatal  putrid  diarrhoea. 

ALYSSOI'DES,_/l  in  botany.  See  Alyssum. 

ALYS'SON,/'.  in  botany.  See  Alyssum,  Clypeo- 
i,a,Draba,  Marrubium,  My  ag  rum,  and  Veronica. 

ALYS'SUM,yi  [aXt .’co-w,  Gr.  to  be  mad.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  tetradynamia  filiculofa  clafs,  of  the  natural 
order  of  filiquofae.  The  generic  charafters  are — Calyx: 
perianthium  four-leaved,  oblong;  leaflets  ovate-oblong, 
obtufe,  convergent,  deciduous.  Corolla:  four-petalled, 
Cruciform ;  petals  flat,  ffiorter  than  the  calyx,  very  fpread- 
ing;  claws  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments 
fix,  the  length  of  the  calyx;  two  oppofite  a  little  ffiorter, 
marked  with  a  toothlet ;  antherse  from  ereft,  fpreading. 
Piftillum:  germ  fubovate  ;  ftyle  fimple,  the  length  of  the 
ilamens,  longer  than  the  germ;  ftigma  obtufe.  Pericar- 
pium  :  a  fubgiobofe  emarginate  filicle,  with  a  ftyle  the 
length  of  the  filicle,  two-celled;  partitions  elliptic,  valves 
elliptic  hemifpherical.  Seeds:  fixed  to  filiform  recepta¬ 
cles,  ilfuing  forth  at  the  end  of  the  lilicle,  few  orbicular. 
The  petals  in  fome  fpecics  are  emarginate,  in  others  en¬ 
tire.  The  filicle  in  fome  is  bellying,  in  others  comprefled. 
The  effential  charafter  confifts  in  the  ftiorter  filaments  ha¬ 
ving  a  toothlet  inferted  at  the  bafe  within. 

Species.  I.  Underffirubs.  1.  Alyffium  fpinofum,  or 
thorny  madwort :  the  old  racemes  thorny,  naked.  This 
fpecies  lias  woody  branches,  which  rife  about  two  feet 
high,  and  are  armed  with  fmall  fpines.  The  leaves  are 
hoary,  lanceolate,  and  thinly  placed  on  the  (talks  without 
any  order.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  clutters  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  branches.  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  fouth  of  France. 

2.  Alyffium  halimifolium,  or  fweet  madwort :  (terns  pro¬ 
cumbent,  perennial,  leaves  lance-linear,  acute,  quite  en¬ 
tire.  Spreads  itfelf  upon  the  ground,  and  never  rifes  to 
any  height.  At  the  extremities  of  its  branches  it  produ¬ 
ces  very  pretty  tufts  of  fmall  white  flowers,  of  which  the 
plant  is  feldom  deftitute  for  fix  or  feven  months  fuccef- 
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fively.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  was  cultivated  in  1722  in  Chellea  garden. 

3.  Alyffium  faxatile,  or  yellow  madwort:  ftemS  ffirubby 
panicled,  leaves  lanceolate,  very  foft,  repand ;  petals  en¬ 
tire.  This  is  a  low  plant,  with  a  fleffiy  (talk,  which  fel¬ 
dom  rifes  more  than  one  foot  high,  but  divides  into  many 
fmaller  branches,  which  grow  near  the  ground,  fo  that  a 
Angle  plant  will  fpread  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  extremity  of 
every  branch,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  They 
appear  at  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  and,  if 
the  feafon  be  moderate,  will  continue  three  weeks  in  beau¬ 
ty.  This  is  a  fmall,  ffiowy,  hardy,  plant,  and  not  difpo- 
fed  to  over-run  others;  it  is  very  fuitable  to  embellifli 
rock-work,  grows  in  Candia  and  Auftria,  and  frequently 
flowers  a  fecond  time  in  autumn. 

4.  Alyffium  alpeftre,  or  Italian  madwort :  ftems  under- 
flirubby,  diffufed, leaves  roundiffi,  hoary,  calyxes  coloured. 
This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Provence,  to¬ 
wards  Italy;  alfo  on  Mont  Cenis,  See. 

II.  Herbaceous.  5.  Alyffium hyperboreum,  ornorthern 
madwort:  leaves  hoary,  toothed,  Ilamens  four-forked.  It 
is  found  in  North  America. 

6.  Alyffium  incanum,  or  hoary  madwort:  ftem  ereft, 
leaves  lanceolate,  hoary,  quite  entire,  flowers  in  corymbs, 
petals  bifid.  Grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  having" 
woody  ftalks,  which  divide  into  feveral  branches  toward 
the  top.  At  the  extremity  of  every  (hoot  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  round  bunches;  they  are  fmall  and  white.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
Germany,  Auftria,  Sweden,  &c.  chiefly  on  rocky  or  gra¬ 
velly  foils,  and  is  perennial. 

7.  Alyffium  minimum,  or  lead  madwort :  ftems  diffufed, 
leaves  linear,  downy,  filicles  comprefled.  An  annual  plant,, 
and  grows  wild  in  Spain. 

8.  Alyffium  calycinum,  or  calycine  madwort:  ftamens 
all  toothed,  calyxes  permanent.  This  is  alfo  annual,  and 
found  wild  in  Auftria,  Carniola,  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland. 

9.  Alyffium  montan  urn,  or  mountain  madwort:  ftems 
diffufed,  leaves  fublanceolate,  dotted,  and  echinate.  This 
grows  naturally  upon  rocks  in  Burgundy  and  fome  other 
parts  of  France,  about  Bafil,  in  Germany,  Auftria,  Car¬ 
niola,  &c.  and  is  perennial. 

10.  Alyffium  campeftre,  or  field  madwort:  ftamens 
guarded  with  a  pair  of  bridles,  calyxes  deciduous.  Is 
very  like  the  eighth  in  ftem,  leaves,  and  petals,  but  is  more 
decumbent  and  has  lance-ovate  leaves.  It  is  annual,  and 
grows  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

11.  Alyffium  clypeatum,  or  buckler-podded  madwort: 
ftem  ereft,  filicles  feflile,  oval,  comprefled- flat,  petals 
pointed,  linear.  This  fpecies  grows  naturally  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Tournefort  gathered  it  on  mount  Libanus. 

III.  Silicles  inflated,  or  calyxes  oblong,  clofed.  12. 
Alyffium  finuatum,  or  (innate-leaved  madwort:  ftem  her¬ 
baceous,  leaves  lance-deltoid,  filicles  inflated.  Itisannu- 
al  or  biennial,  and  grows  wild  in  Spain,  by  way-fides  :  alfo 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  is  hardy  enough  to 
live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  in  a  dry  foil,  and  a  warm 
fituation. 

13.  Alyffium  Creticum,  or  Cretan  madwort :  ftem  (hrub- 
by,  leaves  lanceolate,  a  little  toothed,  downy,  filicles  in¬ 
flated,  globular.  The  flowers  grow  in  fmall  clufters  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches.  It  feldom  continues 
longer  than  two  years  in  England;  and,  in  a  warm  dry  fi¬ 
tuation,  will  live  in  the  open  air.  It  is  found  in  Spain 
and  Candia. 

14.  Alyffium  Gemonenfe,  or  Gemona  madwort:  ftem 
herbaceous,  branches  divaricated,  root-leaves  obovate, 
rather  downy,  filicles  inflated.  This  fpecies  was  firft  dif- 
covered  by  Pietro  Arduini,  in  September  1759,  on  the 
mountain  della  Fontana,  near  Gemona,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Forli,  in  Italy,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

13.  Alyffium  utriculatum,  or  bottle  madwort :  ftem  her¬ 
baceous. 
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baceous,  ereft,  leaves  fmooth,  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  Gli¬ 
des  inflated.  This  was  found  by  Tournetort  in  the  Le¬ 
vant:  it  alfo  grows  in  the  vineyards  of  Savoy.  It  is  a 
hardy  and  beautiful  perennial,  flowering  from  April  to 
June,  at  which  time  it  begins  to  form  its  curioufly-infla- 
ted  pods.  Like  the  feventeenth,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
decorating  of  walls  or  rock-work.  Cultivated  in  1739  by 
Mr.  Miller. 

1 6.  Alyflum  veficaria,  or  bladder  mad  wort:  leaves  linear 
toothed,  lilicles  inflated,  angular,  acute.  1 7 .  Alyflum  del- 
toideum,  cr  deltoid-leaved  madwort :  flems  underfhrubby, 
proftrate,  leaves  lance-deltoid,  filicles  fliaggy.  Botli  thefe 
were  found  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  may  be  pro- 
p'agated  by  feed,  and  mod  of  them  by  (lips  and  cuttings. 
The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  in  a  border  ot  light  earth  in 
April.  Cuttings  or  flips  fliould  be  planted  in  April  or 
May  ;  fliaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  refreflied 
with  water.  In  rich  ground  they  feldom  live  through  the 
winter  in  England;  but  in  a  dry,  poor,  rubbilhy,  foil,  or 
-on  old  walls,  they  will  abide  the  cold,  and  laft  much  longer. 
See  Cardamine,  Clypeola,  Draba,  Myagrum, 
Pei.taria,  Stachys,  Subularia,  Sisymbrium. 

ALYTAR'C A,  f.  Gr.  ]  A  pried  of  An¬ 

tioch,  in  Syria,  who,  in  the  games  indituted  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  prefided  over  the  officers  who  carried  rods  to 
clear  away  the  crowd  and  keep  order.  In  the  Olympic 
games,  the  alytarches  had  the  fame  command,  and  obliged 
every  perfon  to  preferve  order  and  decency. 

ALYXA'THOE,  a  nymph,  and  mother  of  .Efacus  by 
Priam,  by  whom  die  was  greatly  beloved. 

ALZY'R  A,  or  Alcyra,  a  city  of  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  filk.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Xacar,  feventeen  miles  from  the  town  of  Va¬ 
lencia.  Lat.39-6.N.  lon.o.  10.  E. 

AM.  The  fird  perfon  of  the  verb  To  be. — And  God 
faid  unto  Mofes,  I  am  that  I  am:  and  he  faid,  Thus  flialt 
thou  fay  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  I  am  hath  fent  me 
unto  you.  Exodus,  iii.  14. 

Come  then,  my  foul :  I  call  thee  by  that  name, 

Thou  bufy  thing,  from  whence  I  know  1  am: 

For,  knowing  that  I  am,  I  know  thou  art; 

Since  that  mud  needs  exift,  which  can  impart.  Prior. 

A'M  A,yi  in  eccleflaftical  writers,  denotes  a  veflfel  where¬ 
in  wine,  water,  or  the  like,  were  held,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
eucharid.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  alfo  written  amula  ; 
fometimes  alfo  hama,  and  hamula.  Ama  is  fometimes  alfo 
ufed  for-  a  wine-meafure,  as  a  calk,  pipe,  or  the  like. 

AMAA'SA,  f.  Such  pieces  of  glafs  as  are  ufed  in  ena¬ 
melling. 

AMABI'LITY,  f.  [ amabilita ,  It.  amabilitas,  Lat.  of 
amo,  to  love.]  Loveiinefs;  the  power  of  plealing. — No 
rules  can  make  amability,  our  minds  and  apprehenfions 
make  that ;  and  fo  is  our  felicity.  Taylor. 

AMABY'R,y.  a  barbarous  cudom  which  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed  in  feverai  parts  cf  England  and  Wales,  being  a  fum 
of  money  paid  to  the  lord  when  a  maid  was  married  with¬ 
in  his  lordfliip.  The  word  is  old  Britifh,  and  fignifies 
“  the  price  of  virginity.” 

AMADABAT',  [a  corruption  from  Ahmed  abad ,  or 
Ahmed’s  city,  fo  called  from  a  king  of  that  name.]  A 
large  and  populous  city  of  Hiadodan,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Guzerat.  It  is  dtuated  in  E.  Ion.  72.  10. 
N.  lat.  23.  22.  Amadabat  was  formerly  called  Guzerat; 
and  by  Shah  Jehan  nicknamed  Gherd-abad,  or  the  “  habi¬ 
tation  of  dud,”  becaufe  it  was  much  incommoded  there¬ 
with.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  Guzerat  kings,  as  it  is  now 
of  the  Mogul  governor.  The  city  Hands  in  a  beautiful 
plain  ;  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Sabremetti.  The  walls 
are  built  with  done  and  brick,  flanked  at  certain  didances 
with  great  round  towers  and  battlements.  It  has  twelve 
gates.;  and,  including  the  fuburbs,  is  about  four  miles  and 
a  half  long.  The  dreets  are  wide.  The  meyddnjhdh,  or 
king’s  fquare,  is  700  paces  long,  and  400  broad,  planted 
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round  with  trees.  On  the  wed  fide  is  tiie  caflle,  well 
walled  with  free-done.  The  caravanlera  is  on  the  fouth 
of  the  fquare,  and  its  chief  ornament.  Near  the  meydaa 
alfo  L  the  king’s  palace,  whofe  apartments  are  richly  or¬ 
namented:  and  in  the  midd  of  the  city  is  the  Englifli  fac¬ 
tory,  w  here  they  purchafe  fine  chintz,  calicoes,  and  other 
Indian  merchandife.  The  place  is  fo  full  of  gardens  Ac¬ 
red  with  fruit-trees,  that  from  an  eminence  it  looks  like  a 
wood.  The  Hindoos  have  here  an  hofpital  for  fick  beads, 
and  another  for  lick  birds,  which  they  take  great  cure  of. 
According  to  fome  late  accounts,  this  city  is  little  inferior 
to  the  bed  in  Europe,  and  is  thought  to  yield  ten  times  as 
much  revenue  as  Surat. 

AMADAN',  or  Hamadan,  a  town  of  Perfia,  between 
Taurus  and  Ifpahan  ;  lat.  35.  15.  N.  Ion.  47.4.  E.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  where  there  are  a  great 
many  fprings  which  w-ater  the  adjacent  country.  The 
houfes  are  built  of  brick  hardened  in  the  fun,  and  have 
but  a  very  indifferent  afpefct.  There  is  but  one  tolerable 
dreet,  and  that  is  where  duffs,  garments,  and  the  like, 
are  expofed  to  fale  :  it  is  flrait,  long,  and  wide  ;  and  the 
fliops  are  very  well  furniflied.  The  adjacent  parts  are 
fruitful  in  corn  and  rice,  infomuch  that  the  neighbouring 
provinces  are  fupplied  from  hence.  It  is  faid  to  enjoy  a 
very  falubrious  air  ;  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  intenfe.  The 
Armenians  have  a  church  in  this  town  ;  and  the  Jews  have 
a  fynagogue  near  a  tomb  where  they  pretend  Eliher  and 
Mordecai  lie  interred  :  to  this  place  they  come  in  pilgrim¬ 
age  from  feverai  parts  of  the  Levant.  About  a  league 
from  Amadan  there  is  a  mountain,  called  Nalbana,  which 
abounds  with  all  forts  of  curious  herbs  :  in  the  fpring, 
people  flock  to  this  mountain  from  all  parts  to  recover 
their  health  by  inhaling  the  falutary  effluvia  of  thefe  aro¬ 
matic  p.lants.  Amadan  is  a  very  ancient  city  :  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  dedroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  rebuilt  by 
Darius,  who  brought  hither  all  his  riches.  The  kings 
of  Perfia  frequently  retired  to  this  place  on  account  of  its 
delightful  fituation  ;  for  which  reafon  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Royal  City.  It  was  conquered  by  the  khalif 
Othman,  and  narrowly  efcaped  being  dedroyed  by  Jeng- 
hiz  Khan  in  1220.  It  had  then  drong  walls  and  a  good 
caflle,  which -are  now  in  ruins,  its  prefent  beauty  con- 
fids  in  its  gardens  and  fprings. 

AMADANA'GER,  a  town  in  the  hither  peninfula  of 
India,  in  the  province  of  Decan  ;  lat.  18.  10.  N.  Ion.  74. 
15.  E.  It  w  as  taken  by  the  Moguls  in  159S,  after  a  liege 
of  fix  months  :  it  was  at  that  time  defended  by  a  drong 
caflle  feated  on  an  eminence,  and  furrounded  w  ith  deep 
ditches  into  which  feverai  fprings  di  (charged  their  waters. 

AMA'DIA,  a  trading  town  of  Alia,  in  Curdiftan,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Turks  ;  feated  on  a  high  mountain.  Lat. 
36.  25.  N.  Ion.  43.  1.  E. 

AMADOW',Jif  akir.d  of  black  match,  tinder,  or  touch- 
woed,  which  comes  from  Germany.  It  is  made  of  a  fort 
of  large  mufflrooms,  or  fpongy  excrefcences,  which  com¬ 
monly  grow  on  old  trees.  This  fubflance,  being  boiled 
in  common  water,  and  afterwards  dried  and  well  beaten, 
is  then  put  into  a  drong  ley  prepared  w  ith  faltpetre,  after 
which  it  is  again  put  to  dry  in  an  oven.  The  druggids 
fell  this  match  wholefale  in  France,  and  feverai  hawkers 
retail  it.  Some  give  to  the  amadow  the  name  of  pyrotech- 
nical  fponge,  becaufe  of  its  aptnefs  to  take  fire. 

AM  A  DOW' RY,/.  A  kind  of  cotton  which  comes 
from  Alexandria  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles. 

AMA'IN,  adv.  [from  a  and  mazen,  Sax.  might,  or 
a-main,  Fr.]  With  vehemence;  with  vigour;  fiercely; 
violently.  It  is  ufed  of  any  a6tion  performed  with  preci¬ 
pitation,  whether  of  fear  or  courage,  or  of  any  violent 
effort : 

From  hence  the  boar  was  rous’d,  and  fprung  amain, 

I.ike  light’ning  hidden,  on  the  warrior  train  ; 

Beats  down  the  trees  before  him,  fflakes  the  ground; 

The  fored  echoes  to  the  crackling  found, 

Shout  the  fierce  youth,  and  clamours  ring  around.  Dryden . 

Amain, 
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Amain,  in  the  fea-language,  a  term  importing  to  lower 
fomething  at  once.  Tims,  to  Jlrike  amain,  is  to  lower  or 
let  fall  the  top-fails;  to  wave  amain,  is  to  make  a  lignal, 
by  waving  a  drawn  fvvord,  or  the  like,  as  a  demand  that 
the  enemy  (trike  their  top-fails. 

AMAK',  a  frnall  ifland  in  the  Baltic  fea,  near  Copen¬ 
hagen,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  canal,  over  which 
there  is  a  draw-bridge.  Amak  is  about  four  miles  long 
and  two  broad;  and  is  chiefly  peopled  by  the  dcfcendants 
of  a  colony  from  Eaft  Friefland,  to  whom  the  ifland  was 
conflgned  by  Chriftian  II.  at  tire  requeft  of  his  wife  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  filter  of  Charles  V.  for  the  purpofe  of  (applying 
her  with  vegetables,  cheefe,  and  butter.  From  the  inter¬ 
marriages  of  thefe  colonies  with  the  Danes,  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  defcended  ;  but,  as  they  wear  their 
own  drefs,  and  enjoy  peculiar  privileges,  they  appear  a 
diftinft  race  from  the  natives.  The  ifland  contains  about 
fix  villages,  and  between  3000  and  4000  fouls.  It  has  two 
churches,  in  which  the  minifters  preach  occafionally  in 
Dutch  and  Danilh.  The  inhabitants  have  their  own  in¬ 
ferior  tribunals;  but  in  capital  offences  are  amenable  to 
the  king’s  court  of  juftice  at  Copenhagen.  The  ifland  is 
laid  out  in  gardens  and  paftures  ;  and  (till,  according  to 
the  original  defign,  fupplies  Copenhagen  with  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  a’ftd  vegetables.  Lat.  55.  20.  N.  Ion.  12.  10.  E. 

AMAL',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Daland, 
feated  on  the  river  Wefer.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  efpecially  in  timber,  deals,  and  tar. 
Lat. 38. 50. N.  Ion.  12.40. E. 

AMALA'GO,  /.  in  botany.  See  Piper. 

AMALASEN'TA,  daughter  of  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Oflrogoths,  and  mother  of  Athalaric,  whom  (lie  caufed  to 
be  educated  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  which  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Goths.  This  woman,  who  was  qua¬ 
lified  to  have  reigned  over  a  polifhed  people,  had  every 
quality  necelfary  to  form  a  great  princefs.  Poflefled  of 
genius  and  courage,  (he  maintained  her  country  in  peace, 
caufed  the  arts  and  fciences  to  flourifh,  and  drew  learned 
men  about  her,  and  preferved  the  Romans  from  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  Goths.  She  was  acquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  various  nations  who  gained  poffeffion  of  the 
■empire,  and  treated  with  them  without  an  interpreter. 
After  the  death  of  her  fon,  in  534,  (he  placed  her  coulin 
Theodatus  on  the  throne,  who  had  the  barbarity  to  caufe 
her  to  be  (trangled  in  a  bath,  under  pretence  of  adultery. 
It  is  faid  that  Theodatus  put  her  to  death  at  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  emprefs  Theodora,  who  was  (lung  with  jea- 
loufy,  on  account  of  the  attachment  Juftinian  had  for  her. 
That  emperor,  being  informed  of  this  cruel  perfidy,  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  the  murderer,  and  chaftifed  him  by  his 
general,  the  great  Belifarius. 

AM'ALEK,  [pScjf,  Heb.  i.  e.  is  a  licking  or  fuckling 
people,  of  cy,  a  people,  and  ppS,  licking  as  a  dog  with 
his  tongue.}  The  fon  of  Eliphaz,  by  Timna  his  con¬ 
cubine,  and  the  grandfon  of  Efau.  Gen.  xxxvi.  12.  and 
j  Chr.  i.  36.  Amalek  fucceeded  Gatarn  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Edom.  Pie  was  the  father  of  the  Amalekites  ; 
a  powerful  people  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petrfea,  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  between  Havila  and 
Shur.  1  Sam.  xv.  7.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  ci¬ 
ties;  for  there  is  no  mention  of  any  but  one  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  they  lived  generally  in  hamlets,  caves,  orients. 

The  Ifraelites  had  fcarcely  palled  the  Red  Sea  on  their 
way  to  the  wildernefs,  before  the  Amalekites  came  to  at¬ 
tack  them  in  the  defects  of  Rephidim,  Ex.  xvii.  8,  &c. 
and  put  thofe  cruelly  to  the  fword  who  were  obliged,  either 
through  fatigue  or  weaknefs,  to  remain  behind.  Mofes, 
by  divine  command,  direfted  Jofhua  to  fall  upon  this 
people  ;  to  record  the  aft  of  inhumanity  which  they  had 
committed  in  a  book,  in  order  to  have  it  always  before  his 
eyes  ;  and  to  revenge  it  in  the  mod  remarkable  manner. 
Jofhua  therefore  fell  upon  the  Amalekites  and  defeated 
them  while  Mofes  was  upon  the  mountain,  with  Aaron 
and  Hur  in  company.  Mofes,  during  the  time  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  held  up  his  hands,  to  w'hich  the  fuccefs  of  the 
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battle  was  owing ;  for,  as  often  as  he  let  them  clown, 
Amalek  prevailed.  But,  Mofes’s  hands  being  tired,  Aaron 
and  Hur  fupported  his  arms,  and  held  them  extended, 
while  the  battle  lafted,  which  was  from  morning  till  the 
approach  of  night,  when  the  Amalekites  were  cut  in 
pieces.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  2313, 
before  Chrift  1491. 

The  ground  of  the  enmity  of  the  Amalekites  againft  the 
Ifraelites  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  innate  ha¬ 
tred  from  the  remembrance  of  Jacob’s  depriving  their 
progenitor  both  of  his  birth-right  and  blelflng.  Their 
falling  upon  them,  however,  and  that  without  any  provo¬ 
cation,  when  they  faw  them  reduced  to  fo  low  a  condi¬ 
tion  by  the  fatigue  of  their  march,  and  the  exceflive 
drought  they  laboured  under,  was  an  inhuman  aftion,  and 
juftly  deferved  the  defeat  which  Jofliua  gave  them.  Un¬ 
der  the  Judges,  v.3.  we  fee  the  .Amalekites  united  with 
the  Midianites  and  Moabites,  in  a  defign  to  opprefs  Ifrael ; 
but  Elrud  delivered  the  Ifraelites  from  Eglon  king  of  the 
Moabites,  Judges  iii.  and  Gideon,  chap.  viii.  delivered 
them  from  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites.  About  the 
year  of  the  world  2930,  Saul  marched  againft  the  Ama¬ 
lekites,  advanced  as  far  as  their  capital,  and  put  all  the 
people  of  the  country  to  the  fword  ;  but  fpared  the  bed 
of  all  the  cattle  and  moveables,  contrary  to  a  divine  com¬ 
mand  ;  which  aft  of  difobedience  was  the  caufe  of  Saul’s 
future  misfortunes. 

After  this  war,  the  Amalekites  fcarcely  appear  any  more 
in  hiftory.  However,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2949, 
a  troop  of  Amalekites  came  and  pillaged  Ziklag,  w  hich 
belonged  to  David,  1  Sam.  xxx.  where  he  had  left  his  two 
wives,  Ahinoam  and  Abigail ;  bi\t  he,  returning  from  an 
expedition  which  he  had  made  in  the  company  of  Achilh 
into  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  purfued  them,  overtook  and 
difperfed  them,  and  recovered  all  the  booty  which  they 
had  carried  off  from  Ziklag. 

The  Arabians  maintain  Amalek  to  have  been  tire  fon  of 
Ham,  and  grandfon  of  Noah ;  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Ad,  and  grandfather  of  Schedad.  Calmet  think  that  this 
opinion  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejefted  ;  as  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  Amalek,  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  and  grandfon 
of  Efau,  fliould  be  the  father  of  a  people  fo  powerful  and 
numerous  as  the  Amalekites  were  when  the  Ifraelites  de¬ 
parted  out  of  Egypt.  Mofes,  Gen.xiv.  7.  relates,  that 
in  Abraham’s  time,  long  before  the  birth  of  Amalek  the 
fon  of  Eliphaz,  the  five  confederate  kings  carried  the  war 
into  Amalek’s  country,  about  Kadefti ;  and  into  that  of 
the  Amorites,  about  Hazezontamar.  Mofes  alfo  relates. 
Numb.  xxiv.  20.  that  the  diviner  Balaam,  obfervingat 
a  diftance  the  land  of  Amalek,  faid,  in  his  prophetic  ftyle, 

“  Amalek  is  the  firft,  the  head,  the  original  of  the  na¬ 
tions  ;  but  his  latter  end  (hall  be,  that  he  perifli  for  ever.” 
Calmet  obferves,  that  this  epithet  of  the  firft  of  nations 
cannot  certainly  agree  with  the  Amalekites  defcended  from 
tire  fon  of  Eliphaz,  becaufe  the  generation  then  living  was 
but  the  third  from  Amalek.  Befides,  Mofes  never  re¬ 
proaches  the  Amalekites  with  attacking  their  brethren  the 
Ifraelites;  an  aggravating  circumftance,  which  he  would 
not  have  omitted  were  the  Amalekites  defcended  from 
Efau ;  in  which  cafe  they  had  been  the  brethren  of  the 
Ifraelites.  Laftly,  we  fee  the  Amalekites  almoft  always 
joined  in  the  Scripture  with  the  Canaanites  and  Philiftines, 
and  never  with  the  Edomites;  and  when  Saul  made  war 
upon  the  Amalekites,  and  almoft  utterly  deftroyed  them, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  Edomites  made  the  leaft  motion » 
towards  their  afliftance,  nor  to  revenge  them  afterwards. 
Thence  it  is  thought  probable,  that  the  Amalekites  who 
are  fo  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  a  free  people,  de¬ 
fcended  from  Canaan,  and  devoted  to  the  curfe  as  well  as' 
the  other  Amorites,  and  very  different  from  the  defeend- 
ants  of  Amalek,  the  grandfon  of  Efau. 

AMAL'Fl,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  fituated  in  lat.  40. 
33.  N.  Ion.  15.  20.  E.  It  is  faid  to  have  derived  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  a  number  of  Roman  families,  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  had  left  Rome,  and  era- 
2  barked 
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barked  for  Conftantinople  ;  but,  meeting  withft  orms  on 
their  pafliige,  were  caft  away  on  the  (bores  of  Salerno,  and 
deprived  of  the  means  of  purfuing  their  voyage.  In  this 
(fate  of  perplexity  they  long  remained;  but  at  laft  came 
to  the  refolution  of  fettling  on  the  prefent  fite  of  Amalfi, 
where  they  expefted  to  enjoy  fecurity,  and  fufficient  plenty 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  earlieft  notice  of  them  in 
this  fettlement  dates  no  higher  than  the  latter  end  of  the 
fixth  century.  Impervious  mountains  and  inacceffible 
coafts  prefervcd  their  infant  (fate  from  the  firft  fury  of 
the  Lombards,  who  feldom  attempted  the  conqueft  of  a 
maritime  people. 

In  the  year  825,  when  this  little  republic  had  attained  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  reputation  fufficient  to  excite  the  am¬ 
bition  of  its  neighbours,  Sico,  prince  of  Salerno,  marched 
a  body  of  troops  by  night,  furprifed  Amalfi,  and,  carrying 
off  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  compelled  them 
to  fix  at  Salerno,  which  had  lately  fuffered  a  great  lofs 
of  people  by  an  epidemical  d  ilo-rder.  But,  before  the 
fourth  year  of  their  captivity  was  expired,  the  Ama'lfitans 
took  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  the  Salernitan  chiefs, 
who  were  then  carrying  on  a  war  with  the  Beneventans; 
armed  fhemfelves;  and,  after  burning  and  plundering 
Salerno,  marched  in  triumph  back  to  their  own  country. 
Here  they  framed  a  better  fyftem  of  government,  and  re¬ 
formed  many  abufes  in  their  former  legiflation  ;  adopting 
various  mea fures  that  were  likely  to  promote  internal  con¬ 
cord,. and  defeat  the  evil  intentions  of  foreign  enemies. 
Their  rirft  plan  was  to  veft  the  flip  re  me  authority  in  a 
temporary  praifeft  ;  but  the  experience  of  a  few  years 
caufed  them  to  prefer  lodging  that  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  duke  elefted  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Under 
thefe  governors  Amalfi  attained  the  fummit  of  her  mili¬ 
tary  and  commercial  glofy.  It  extended  its  territory, 
which  reached  eaffward  from  Vico  Vecchio,  and  weftward 
to  the  promontory  of  .Minerva,  including  likewife  the 
ifland  of  Caprea,  and  the  two  illands  of  the  Galli.  To¬ 
wards  the  north,  it  comprehended  the  cities  of  Lettere, 
Gragnans,  Pimontio,  and  Capule  di  Franchi;  towards  the 
fouth,  thofe  of  Scala,  Ravelli,  Minori,  Majuri,  Atrani, 
Tramonti,  Agenda,  Citara,  Prajano,  and  ROfilano. 

Leo  IV.  found  the  Amalfitans  an  ufeful  ally  in  his  wars 
■with  the  infidels,  and  honoured  the  commonwealth  with 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.-  The  Neapolitans,  with 
whom,  as  Greek  vaffals,  they  were  united  in  If  rift  bonds 
of  friendfhip,  experienced  many  lignal  favours  at  their 
hands;  and  the  Muffulmen  themfelves  found  it  expedient 
to  court  their  alliance,  and  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them. 
Their  fituatio'n  had  from  the  beginning  given  them  a  turn 
to  commerce,  and  their  attention  to  naval  affairs  fo  much 
confequence  in  the  eyes  of  their  proteftor,  the  emperor  of 
Conftantinople,  that  by  his  orders  a  court  was  eftabiifhed 
at  Amalfi,  for  the  decifion  of  all  controverfics  arifing  in 
maritime  tranfaftions.  Its  code  and  reports  became  the 
general  rule  in  thofe  cafes  throughout  this  part  of  Europe; 
its  precedents  and  decrees  were  allowed  to  be  good  autho¬ 
rity  to  found  judgment  upon  even  in  foreign  tribunals. 
To  crown  the  mercantile  and  naval  glory  of  the  republic, 
it  was  referred  to  the  lot  of  an  Almafitan  to  make,  or  at 
lead  to  perfeft,  the  moft  important  difeovery  ever  made 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation.  Palitano,  a  village 
which  (lands  on  the  fhore  a  few  miles  weft  of  Amalfi, 
boafts  of  having  given  birth  to  Flavius  Gioia,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  mariner’s  compafs. 

The  merchants  of  this  town  engrafted  the  trade  of  the 
Levant,  and  tranl'acfed  the  commercial  bufinefs  of  the 
world  in  a  lucrative  and  exclufive  manner.  The  Pifans, 
Venetians,  and  Genoefe,  rofe  upon  their  ruin  ;  and,  after 
monopolizing  the  emoluments  of  trade  for  f'ome  ages, 
made  way  for  the  more  eomprehenfive  and  daring  fpirit 
ol  the  prefent  maritime  powers. 

At  prefent  Amalfi  is  fubjeft  to  Naples,  and  is  the  fee 
of  an  archbifhop.  It  is  but  a  ftiadow  of  what -it -was  in  its 
original  (fate,  when  it  extended  over  the  ftupendous  rocks 
that  hang  on  each  fide,  ftili  crowned  with  battlemented 
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walls  and  ruined  towers.  Its  buildings,  Mr.  Swinburne 
fays,  are  not  remarkable  for  elegance  or  (ize  ;  and  contain 
at  mod  4000  inhabitants,  who  fee'm  to  be  in  a  poor  line  of 
life.  The  cathedral  is  an  uncouth  building.  Under  the 
choir  is  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  the  apoftle  St.  Andrew; 
in  whofe  honour  the  edifice  was  dedicated,  when  cardinal 
Capuano,  in  1208,  brought  his  body  from  Conftantinople. 

AMAL'GAM,  or  Amal'cama,  f.  [a/xas  and  ya/tnv.  f 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  combinations  or  mixtures  of 
mercury  with  other  metallic  (ubftances.  As  mercury  is 
fo  exceedingly  fnfible  as  to  be  always  in  the  fluid  Hate  in 
climates  of  a  moderate  temperature,  it  unites  with  many 
of  the  metals  without  any  greater  heat  than  that  which  it 
tifually  poflefles.  For  this  purpofe,  therefore,  nothing 
more  is  neeefliiry  than  to  triturate  thin  leaves,  or  plates, 
or  filings  of  the  metallic  fubftance  with  mercury.  In  other 
inftances,  where  the  difpolition  to  combine  is  lefs  power¬ 
ful,  it  is  found  neceffary  either  to  fufe  or  ignite  the  metal 
intended  to  be -amalgamated.  When  a  (mail  quantity  of 
mercury  is  combined  with  any  metal,  it  renders  it  brittle, 
or  rather  friable ;  a  greater  quantity  of  mercury  produces 
a  kind  of  imperfeft  'fluidity  refembling  that  of  butter. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  confidence  of  an  amalgam. 
A  Hill  greater  quantity  of  mercury  renders  the  mafs  more- 
fluid,  but  not  uniformly  fo  ;  for  a  portic-n  of  the  taftial- 
gam  either  floats  at  the  top,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  in- 
(fead  of  intimately  combining  with  the  whole  of  the  mer¬ 
cury.  This  faft  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  that  wherein  falts 
are  foluble  in  water  in  limited  quantities,  beyond  which 
they  ceafe  to  be  taken  up.  Mercury  very  readily  com¬ 
bines  with  gold,  filver,  lead,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  zinc.  Ir* 
making  an  amalgam  of  gold  or  iilver,  the  clippings  of  the 
leaves  from  the  gold-beaters  may  be  ufed,  or  thin  plates 
of  the  metals  may  be  ignited,  and  plunged  in  mercury 
previoully  heated,  fo  as  to  fmoke.  When  the  quantity  of 
mercury  is  fo  large  as  to  be  fluid  when  cold,  the  fuper- 
fluous  mercury  may  be  (trained  off  by  preffure  through  n 
leathern  bag.  The  remaining  amalgam  of  gold  contains 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  mercury,  but  is  perfectly 
white.  The  amalgam  of  iilver  (inks  in  mercury,  and  con- 
fequently  is  heavier  than  either  mercury  or  iilver. 

Mercury  unites  with  difficulty  into  an  amalgam  with 
copper  and  arfenic ;  and  learcely  at  all  with  platina,  or 
with  iron.  This  latter  metal,  however,  does  not  abfo- 
lutely  refufe  to  combine  with  mercury,  for  it  adheres  to 
and  coats  the  end  of  iron  peftles  ufed  for  the  trituration  of 
amalgams:  and  Dr.  Lewis  has  obferved,  that  a  plate  of 
tough  iron  is  rendered  brittle  by  keeping  it  immerfed  in 
mercury  for  fome  days;  a  faft  which  has  been  experien¬ 
ced  in  another  way  by  Mr,  de  Luc,  who  found  that  .fprings 
immerfed  under  mercury,  in  the  conftruftion  of  a  baro¬ 
meter,  were  rendered  brittle  and  ufelefs  by  its  aftiom. 
Iron  ignited  to  a  white  heat,  and  thrown  into  a  large  mafs 
of  mercury,  becomes  completely  covered  with  a  ferrugi¬ 
nous  bright  amalgam.  Regulus  of  antimony  unites  with 
mercury,  though  with  great  difficulty.  Nickel  and  cobalt 
are  faid  not  to  unite  with  mercury;  and  its  aftion  on  man- 
ganefe,  wolfram,  and  molybdena,  is  not  known. 

Amalgams  are  applied  to  a  conliderable  number  of  ufe¬ 
ful  purpofes.  The  amalgam  of  gold  is  ufed  in  the  pro- 
cefs  called  water-gilding,  in  which  the  mercury  firft  ferves 
as  the  medium  of  ad'ndion  between  the  gold  and  copper, 
and  is  afterwards  driven  off  by  heat.  See  Gilding. 
Looking-gla'fles  arc  filvered  by  an  amalgam  of  tin.  See 
Silvering.  The  amalgam  of  zinc,  triturated  with  tal¬ 
low,  is  found  to  aflift  the  excitation  or  production  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  by  the  friftion  of  a  cufhion  againft  glafs,  in  a  won¬ 
derful  degree  ;  infomuch  that  the  quantity  of  ele6fricity  is 
twenty  or  thirty  times  as  great  as  without  it.  '  Wlien  mer¬ 
cury  is  contaminated  with  any  imperfeft  metal,  it  is  found 
that  by  agitation,  in  contact  with  vital  air,  or  the  air  of  the 
atmofphere,  the  imperfeft  metal  becomes  converted  into  a 
black  powdery  calx,  which  (ep'arates  from  the  mercury. 

To  AMALGAMATE,  v,  a.  To  unite  .metals  with 
quicklilver, 
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AMALGAMATION,/  The  actor  practice  of  amal¬ 
gamating  metals.  For  the  new  procefs,  lee  Ore. 

AMAI.THjL'A,  the  name  of  tire  Cumaean  Sibyl,  who 
offered  toTarquinius  Superbus  nine  books,  containing  the 
Roman  deftinies,  and  demanded  300  pieces  of  gold  for 
them.  He  derided  her;  whereupon  (he  threw  three  of 
them  into  the  fire  ;  and,  returning,  afked  the  fame  price 
for  the  other  fix ;  which  being  denied,  Hie  burnt  three 
more;  and  returned,  (till demanding  the  fame  price.  Up¬ 
on  which  Tarquin,  confulting  the  pontiffs,  was  advifed  to 
buy  them.  Thefe  books  were  in  fuch  efteem,  that  two 
magiftrates  were  created  to  confult  them  upon  extraordi¬ 
nary  occaiions. 

Amalthjea,  in  pagan  mythology,,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
Jiffus,  king  of  Crete,  and.  the  nurfe  of  Jupiter,  whom  Ihe 
fed  with,  goat’s  milk  and  honey.  According  toothers, 
Amaltluea  was  a  goat,  which  Jupiter  tranflated  into  the 
Iky,  with  her  two  kids,  and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the 
daughters  ot  Meliffus,  as  a  reward  for  the  pains  they  had 
.taken  in  attending  him.  This  horn  had  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  fiirnifhing  them  with whatever  they  wiihed  for  ; 
and  was  thence  called  th e  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty. 

AMALTHfiE'US  (JerOme,  John  B-aptilia,  and  Cor¬ 
neille,),  three  celebrated  Latin  poets  of  Italy,  who  flou- 
jrilhed  in  the  fixteenth  century.  Their  compofitions  were 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  16S5.  One  of  the  prettied  pieces 
in  that  collection  is  an  epigram  on  two  children,  wdiofe 
beauty  was  very  extraordinary,  though  each  of  them  was 
deprived  of  an  eye  : 

4  Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  eft  Leonilla  finiftro  : 

‘  Et  pote-rat  forma  vincere  uterque  Deos. 

4  Parve  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  forori ; 

‘  Sic  tu  cfficus  Amor,  fic  erit  ilia  Venus.5 

AMA'MA  (Sixtinus),  profeffor  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  a  man  of  great  learning,  was 
•born  in  Friefland,  and  fludied  under  Drufius.  He  pub- 
lilhed  a  criticifm  upon  the  tranflation  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
■collated  the  Dutch  tranflation  of  the  Bible  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  and  wrote 'a  cenfure  of  the  Vulgate  tranflation  of 
the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  Job,  the  Pfalms, 
:and  Canticles,  it  is  impoftibl-e  to  anfwer  the  reafons  where¬ 
by  he  (hows  tiie  ne.ceffity  of  •confulting  the  originals.  This 
he  recommended  fo  earneftly,  that  fome  fynods,  being 
influenced  by  his  -reafons,  decreed,  that  none  fliould  be 
admitted  into  the  -miniftry  but  1’uch  as  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Flebrew  and  Greek  text  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  He  died  in  1629. 

AMA'NA,  a  mountain  of  Cilicia,  and  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama  iflands. 

AM  A'NCE,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  upon  a 
/vuiet  of  the  fame  name.  Lat.  48. 45.  N.  Ion.  6.  10.  E. 

AMA'ND  (Mark-Anthony-Gerard,  lieur  de  St.),  a 
French  poet,  was  born  -at  Roan,  in  Normandy,  in  1594. 
In  the  epiftle-dedicatory  to  the  third  part  of  his  works, 
'he  tells  11s,  that  his  father  commanded  a  fquadron  of  (hips 
in  the  fervice  of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  that  he  was  for  three  years  prifoner  in  the 
.Black  Tower  at  Conftantinople.  He  mentions  alfo,  that 
two  brothers  of  his  had  been  killed  in  an  engagement 
•againft  the  Turks.  His  own  life  was  fpent  in  a  continual 
fucceffion  of  trav-eds,  which  was  of  no  advantage  to  his 
•fortune.  There  are  mifcellaneous  poems  of  this  author, 
the  greater  part  of  which -are  of  the  comic  or  burlefque, 
and  the  amorous,  kind.  In  1630,  lie  publilhed  “  Stances 
fur  la  groffeffe  de  la  reine  de  Pologne  et  de  Suede.”  In 
2653,  he  printed  his  “  Moife  fauve,  idyle  heroique.”  This 
poem  had  at  firftmany  admirers  :  Monf.  Chapelain  called 
Jt  a  /peaking  piclure  ;  but  it  has  fince  fallen  into  contempt. 
Araand  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy, 
when  it  was  firfl  founded  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the 
year  16-33  :  -and  Mr,  Peliilon  informs  us,  that  in  1637,  at 
this  own  define,  he  was  excufed  from  the  -obligation  of 
making  a  fpeech  in  his  turn,  on  condition  that  he  would 
•compile  the  comic  part  of  the  dictionary  which  the  aca- 
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demy  had  undertaken,  and  collect  the  burlefque  terms. 
This  was  a  talk  well  fuited  to  him ;  for  it  appears  by  his 
writings,  that  he  was  extremely  converfant  in  thefe  terms, 
of  which  he  feems  to  have  made  a  complete  collection 
from  the  markets,  and  other  places  where  the  lower  peo¬ 
ple  refort.  He  died  in  1661,  being  fixty-feven  years  of  age, 

Amand  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cher,  and  late  territory  of  Bourbonois.  It  is  lituated  on 
the  river  Cher,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Bourges.  Lat.  46. 
32.  N.  Ion.  3,  30.  E. 

Amand  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North,  and  in  the  late  French  Flanders.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Scarpe,  feven  miles  north  of  Valenciennes. 
Lat.  30.  27.  N.  Ion.  2.  35.  E. 

AM  AND  A'TION,/  [from  amando,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
fending  on  a  meflage  or  employment. 

AMAN'DOLA,/  is  a  green  marble,  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  honey-comb,  and  containing  white  fpots  : 
one  hundred  parts  of  it  contain  feventy-(ix  of  mild  cal¬ 
careous  earth;  twenty  of  (Indus  ;  two  of  iron,  partly  cal¬ 
cined.  The  cellular  appearance  proceeds  from  the  (hiftus, 
Kir  tv  an. 

AMAN'ICAi  P v l x£ ,  (Ptolemy;)  Amanides  Pyl^e, 
(Strabo;)  Amani  Portae,  (Pliny:)  (traits  or  defiles  in 
mount  Amanus,  through  which  Darius  entered  Cilicia  ; 
at  a  greater  diilance  from  the  fea  than  the  Pylae  Ciliciac, 
or  Syrke,  through  which  Alexander  paffed. 

AM AN'NIA,/-in botany.  See  Ammannia  and  Peplis. 

AMANTE'A,  a  fea-port  town  and  bilhop’s  fee  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  near  the  bay  of  Euphemia,  in 
•the  province  of  Calabria,  in  lat.  39.  15.  N.  Ion.  j6.  20.  E. 

AMANUE'NSIS,/.  [Lat.]  A  perfon  who  writes  what 
another  dictates. 

AMA'NUS,  or  Omanus,  a  god  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fun,  or  the  everlalting  fire  which 
they  worfliipped. 

Amanus,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  feparating  it  from  Ci¬ 
licia  ;  a  branch  of  mount  Taurus,  extending  chiefly  eaft- 
ward,  from  the  fea  of  Cilicia  to  the  Euphrates;  now  called 
Monte  Negro,  or  rather  Montagna  Neres,  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.;  that  is,  the  watery  mountain,  as  abounding  in  fprings 
and  rivulets. 

AMAPAL'LA,  a  city  and  port-town  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  province  of  Guatimala,  feated  on  the  gulph 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Lat.  12.  30.  N. 
Ion.  63.  20.  W. 

AMARA'CUS,  /  in  botany.  See  Origanum. 

AMA'RA  Indica, /.  in  botany.  See  Momordica. 

AMA'RANTE,  /.  An  order  of  knighthood,  inftituted 
in  Sweden  by  queen  Chriftina,  in  1633,  at  an  annual  feaft, 
■celebrated  in  that  country,  called  Wirtfchaft.  This  feaft 
was  folemnized  with  entertainments,  balls,  mafquerades, 
and  the  like  diverfions,  and  continued  from  evening  till 
the  next  morning.  That  princefs,  thinking  the  name  too 
vulgar,  changed  it  into  that  of  th  e  feaft  of  the  gods,  in  re¬ 
gard  each  perfon  here  reprefented  fome  deity,  as  it  fell  to 
his  lot.  The  queen  alTumed  the  name  of  Amarante  ;  that 
is,  unfading,  or  immortal.  The  young  nobility,  dreffed 
in  the  habit  of  nymphs  and  (hepherds,  ferved  the  gods  at 
•the  table.  At  the  end  of  the  feaft,  the  queen  threw  off 
•her  habit,  which  was  covered  with  diamonds,  leaving  it 
to  be  pulled  in  pieces  by  the  mafques  ;  and,  in  memory 
of  fo  gallant  a  feaft,  founded  a  military  order,  called  in 
Sweden  Cefchilfchajfl,  into  which  all  that  had  been  prefent 
at  the  feaft  were  admitted,  including  fixteen  lords,  and  as 
many  ladies,  befides  the  queen.  Their  device  was  the  cy¬ 
pher  -of  Amarante,  campofed  of  two  A’s,  the  .one  ere  St, 
the  other  inverted,  and  interwov.en  together ;  the  whole 
inclofed  by  a  laurel  crown,  with  this  motto,  Dolce  nella  me- 
■moria.  Bulftrode  Whitlock,  the  Englifh  amhaffador  from 
Cromwell  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  was  made  a  knight  of 
■the  order  of  Amarante,  on  which  account  it  feems  to  bes 
•that  we  fometimes  .find  him  ftyled  Sir  Buljlrode  Whitlock. 

Amarante,  a  town  of  Entre-Douro-e-Minho,  Portu¬ 
gal.  Here  is  a  linen  manufactory  of  confiderable  extent.. 
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A'M-ARANTH,  /•  [from  «,  priv.  and  /zapcMiw,  to 
-fall  or  wither  :  becaufe  the  flower  being  cropped  does  not 
toon  wither.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  pen- 
tandria  clafs.  The  generic  characters  are— I.  Male  flowers 
-on  the  fame  plants  -with  the  females.  Calyx:  perian- 
thium  five  or  three-leaved,  upright,  coloured,  permanent ; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  :  none,  unlefs  you  take 
the  calyx  for  fuch.  Stamina  :  filaments  five  or  three 
capillary,  from  upright  patulous,  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
-Anthers:  oblong,  verfatile.  II.  Female  flowers  in  the  fame 
raceme  with  the  males.  Calyx:  perianthium  as  in  the 
jnale.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate;  fly les  three,  fhort,  fubu- 
iate.  Stigmas  Ample  permanent.  Pericarpium  :  capfule 
ovate,  fomevvhat  comprefied,  .as  is  the  calyx  on  which  it 
is  placed,  coloured  and  of  the  fame  lize,  three-beaked, 
one-celled,  cut  open  tranfverfely.  Seed  :  Angle,  globu¬ 
lar,  comprefied,  large. — EJfential  CharaBer.  Male.  Calyx: 
three  or  five  leaved.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina:  three 
or  five.  Female.  Calyx:  three  or  five  leaved.  Corolla: 
•none.  Styles,  three.  Capfule  one-celled,  opening  hori¬ 
zontally.  Seed,  one. 

The  amaranths  .are  annual,  herbaceous  plants..  The 
leaves  Ample,  alternate,  ending  in  a  little  bridle.  Stipules 
•none.  Flowers  loofely  difpofed  either  in  glomerules  or  in 
fpikes.  Almoft  all  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  America, 
efpecially  North  America;  fome  however  are  found  in 
the  tropical  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  two  only  in 
Europe.  The  old  Englifh  names  of  the  few  forts  formerly 
known,  were  flower-gentle,  floramour,  and  velvet-flower, 
or  flower- velure  ;  but  all  thefe  have  given  place  to  ama¬ 
ranth.  Moft  of  the  fpecies  are  uled  as  culinary  plants  in 
hot  countries  ;  and  the  feeds  of  feveral  have  been  fent  to 
England,  with  advice  to  cultivate  them  for  the  fame  pur- 
pole  here.  Where  efculent  plants  are  lcarce,  thefe  may 
be  efteemed  ;  but  fpinach  being  cultivated  with  us  with 
.greater  eafe,  and  being  alfo  much  preferable,  thefe  are 
.not  worthy  of  being  propagated  as  efculents. 

Species.  I.  With  three  ftamens.  i.  Amaranthus  gras- 
cizan,  or  pellitory-leaved  amaranth  :  glomerules  axillary; 
leaves  lanceolate  repandobtufe.  Native  of  North  America. 
It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

2.  Amaranthus  albus,  or  white  amaranth:  glomerules 
axillary.;  leaves  roundilh -ovate  emarginate,  Item  fou-r- 
rornered  Ample.  This  fpecies  is  nearly  related  to  the  fil'd, 
from  which  however  it  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  its  Hem, 
-and  by  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  which  are  not  fo  flout  as 
.in  the  other.  Native  of  Penfylvania,  on  the  coart,  from 
.whence  it  has  migrated  into  Italy.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Align  It, 

3.  Amaranthus  deflexus-  Fpike  very  fliort  with  few 
flowers,  leaves  rhomb-lanceolate,  capfules  not  gaping. 
It  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  red,  by  the  capfule  not  open- 
dng  tranverfely,  but  being  entire.  Native  place  .unknown. 

4.  Amaranthus  polygonoides,  or  fpotted-leaved  ama¬ 
ranth  :  glomerules  three-leaved;  female  flowers  funnel- 
fliaped  ;  leaves  rhomb-ovate  emarginate.  This  fpecies 
varies  in  different  fituations.  In  a  hot-bed  the  Items  were 
a  foot  high,  and  thg  whole  plant  was  green  except  the 
calyxes.  In  the  open  air  the  Hem  was  red,  the  length  of 
the  middle  finger,  almoft  upright  ;  and  the  leaves  were 
•much  fmaller.  It  differs  from  the  other  fpecies,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the ‘fecond,  which  it  moft  refembles,  in  having 
the  Item  round,  and  the  calyx  of  the  .female  flowers  one- 
leafed  and  funnel-lhaped.  Found  wild  by  way-fides  and 
among  rubbilh  in  the  tropical  countries  of  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America  ;  as  in  Jamaica,  Guiana,  Senegal,  Guinea, 
.Ceylon,  See.  It  flowers  in  Auguft. 

£.  Amaranthus  polygamies,  or  hermaphrodite  ama¬ 
ranth  :  glomerules  two-ftamened,  fubfpiked,  ovate  ;  flow¬ 
ers  hermaphrodite  and  .female ;  leaves  lanceolate.  A 
.native  .of  Guiana,  China,  Cochin,  and  Amboina.  The 
inhabitants  eat  the  leaves  and  ftalks  of  this  fort,  boiled, 
-with  oil  and  pepper,  and  prefer  it  to  any  of  the  others.  It 
was  introduced  among  us  in  .1780,  by  .Sir  Jofcph  Banks, 
(baronet.;  .and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 
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6.  Amaranthus  mangoftatws:  glomerules  fubfpiked, 
axillary,  lolitary;  leaves  rhomb-roundilh.  .Native  of. the 
Eaft  Indies. 

7.  Amaranthus  inamaeuus :.  glomerules  fubfpiked, 
three-leaved,  axillary,  geminate,  leaves  rhomb-lanceo¬ 
late.  This  refembles  the  foregoing  fpecies  very. much; 
but  differs  in  having  .a  three -leaved  calyx;  the  glome¬ 
rules  axillary  and  in  pairs  ;  the  fpike  terminating,  ereft, 
and  more  {lender  ;  tjic  leaves  rhomb-lanceolate  ;  and  the 
petiole  fliorter  than  the  leaves.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
native  of  Japan. 

8.  Amaranthus  melancholicus,  or  two-coloured  ama¬ 
ranth  :  glomerules  axillary  pedunoled  roundilh,  leaves 
ovate-lanceoiate  coloured.  This  fpecies  varies  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  leaves.  In  the  open  air,  they  are  of  a  dirty 
purple  on  their  upper  furface,  and  the  younger  ones  are 
green  ;  in  a  ftove  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  fine  purple  colour. 
It  is  however  eafily  diftinguilhed  in  all  flutes  by  its  colour, 
its  leaves,  and  the  latenefs  of  its  flowering,  after  all  the 
others  are  paft. 

9.  Amaranthus  gangeticus,  or  oval-fpiked  amaranth: 
glomerules  jn  very  fliort  fpikes,  ovate  ;  leaves  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate,  emarginate.  It  varies  with  leaves  entirely  green. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  a  variety  of  the  foregoing  fpecies  ;  but 
it  differs  from  it,  in  having  a  terminating  fpike  ;  axillary, 
fertile  glomerules  ;  leaves  not  fo  much  waved  or  wrinkled  ; 
and  alfo  in  its  colour.  Native  of  Bengal,  and  the  Society 
Ifles.  It  flowers  from  July  to. September. 

To.  Amaranthus  oleraceus,  or  eatable  amaranth  :  glo¬ 
merules  axillary  branching,  leaves  wrinkled  oblong  very 
obtufe  emarginate.  Native  of  Guiana,  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  Egypt.  It  is  not  entitled  to  .a  place  in  gardens  on 
account  of  its  beauty.  This  and  the  next  fort  are  efteemed 
in  fome  parts  of  India  as  efculent  herbs;  they  gather 
them  when  young,  and  dr  eft  them  as  we  do  fpinach  ;  but, 
being  much  inferior  to  it,  they  are  feldom  ufed  where 
Fpinach  will  thrive.  It  flowers  in  July. 

n.  Amaranthus  viridis,  or  green  amaranth:  glome¬ 
rules  axillary  geminate.,  male  flowers  trifid,  leaves  ovate 
emarginate,  ftem  ereii.  This  fort  is  diftinct  from  all  the 
reft,  in  having  the  brafites  not  furrounding  the  flowers, 
but  fcactered  along  the  r.achis.of  the  glomerule.  Native. of 
Jamaica  and  Braid.  It  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September. 

12.  Amaranthus  tricolor,  .or  three-coloured  amaranth  : 
glomerules  fertile  roundilh  ftem-clafping,  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late-ovate  coloured.  It  varies  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  lefs  painted  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  ftove. 
It  was  in  Gerard’s  garden,  in  1596,  and  flowers  from  June 
to  September.  It  has  been  long  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  varigated  leaves,  in  which  the  colours  are  elegantly 
mixed.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  vigour,  thefe  are 
large,  and  clofely  let  from  -Tie  bottom  to  the  top  „of  the 
ftalks ;  the  branches  alfo  form  a  fort  of  pyramid  :  fo  that 
there  is  not  a  more  handfome  plant  than  this,  when  it  is 
in  full  luftre.  Native  of  Guiana,  Perfia,  Ceylon,  China, 
Japan,  the  Society,  Ifles,  &c. 

13.  Amaranthus  lividus,  or  livid  amaranth  :  glomerules 
fubfpiked  rounded,  leaves  elliptic  retufe,  ftem  upright. 
Native  of  Virginia  and  Guiana.  It  flowers  from  July  to 
September. 

14.  Amaranthus  triftis,  or  round-headed  amaranth  : 
glomerules  in  loofe  fpikes,  leaves  iubcordate-ovate  emar¬ 
ginate,  fhorter  than  the  petioles,  Native  of  China,  Co¬ 
chin,  Amboina,  and  Brafil.  The  young  plants  of  this 
fort  are  much  ufed,  as  we  do  fpinach,  in  thefe  countries. 
Linneus  fays,  that  the  leaves  have  a  livid  fpot  underneath, 
but  this  is  not  always  obferyable.  The  colour  of  the 
leaves,  although  it  be  .remarkable  in  this  genus,  is  yet 
changed  by  culture.  It  flowers  from  June  to  A.uguft. 

15.  Amaranthus  blitum,  or  leaft  .amaranth  or  blite : 
glomerules  fubfpiked,  flowers  three-leaved,  leaves  ovate 
.retufe,  Item  diffufed.  ’Native  of  all  Europe,  except  the 
very  cold  parts.,  Japan,  Sec.  in  cultivated  grounds,  on 
dunghills,  banks,  among  rubbi ft),  Sec. 

i£>.  Amaranthus  fcandens,  or  climbing  amaranth  :  fpikes 

interrupted 
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interrupted  compound,  fpikelets  bent  in,  leaves  ovate, 
Item  weak.  It  refe.mbl'es  the  foregoing  fpecies.  Native 
of  America. 

II.  With  five  ftamens.  17.  Amaranthus  liefticus  : 
flowers  in  fimple  fpikes,  axillary,  glomerate ;  leaves 
ovate,  acute.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  a  diftinft 
fort,  or  merely  hybridous  ;  as  perhaps  feveral  others  are. 
it  is  the  connecting  link,  in  point  of  outward  form,  be¬ 
tween  the  three-flamened  and  five-ftamened  amaranths. 
It  varies  much  ;  for  from  the  fame  feed  arife  individuals 
wholly  green,  red,  and  rufous  liver-coloured;  with  fpikes 
both  green  and  red,  fometimes  very  thin  and  ilender, 
fometimes  condenfed,  blunt,  and  thick,  fometimes  again 
long  and  interrupted  :  their  flat  life  however  is  always  low, 
and  the  fpike  fimple.  The  native  place  is  not  known. 

18.  Amaranthus  hybridus,  or  cluttered  amaranth  :  ra¬ 
cemes  decompound,  heaped,  ereft;  leaves  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late.  It  is  found  wild  in  Virginia  and  Arabia  Felix.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  September. 

19.  Amaranthus  ftriftus  :  racemes  compound,  ereft, 
drift  ;  leaves  ovate,  concave.  It  differs  from  all  the  five- 
ftamened  fpecies,  in  its  upright  racemes  prelfed  clofe  to 
the  (talk  ;  and  the  Itiffnefs  of  the  whole  habit.  Its  native 
place  of  growth  is  unknown. 

20.  Amaranthus  lastus :  racemes  compound,  ereft  ; 
leases  ovate,  obtufe,  mucronate.  It  varies  with  a  reddifli 
■ftalk  and  leaves.  The  edge  of  the  leaves  has  ahnoft  al¬ 
ways  a  tendency  to  red,  but  the  other  parts  are  green. 

21.  Amaranthus  cruentus,  of  various- leaved  amaranth  : 
racemes  decompound,  naked,  patulous  ;  leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate.  As  firft  cultivated  in  England  in  1728,  the  Item 
was  wholly  red  and  fmooth  ;  the  petioles,  ribs,  and  nerves 
of  the  leaves  underneath,  purple  ;  the  fpikes  purple,  much 
fpreading,  and  a  little  nodding.  They  were  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  made  a  gay  appearance  for  the  firft  two  years; 
.but  afterwards  the  feeds  degenerated,  and  the  plants  had 
little  beauty  ;  which  is  the  fame  with  fome  others  of  this 
genus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  of  China;  and 
flowers  from  J  une  to  Auguft. 

22.  Amaranthus  hypocondriacus,  or  prince’s-feather 
amaranth  :  racemes  compound,  crowded,  ereft ;  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  mucronate.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  flowers  from  July  to  September.  Mr.  Miller  culti¬ 
vated  it  in  1739  :  but  it  is  now  become  a  common  weed, 
frequently  growing  upon  dung-hills  :  the  plants  abound 
with  feeds,  fo  that,  where  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
they  will  come  up  abundantly  the  following  fum liter ;  and 
will  remain  in  the  ground  feveral  years. 

23.  Amaranthus  fanguineus,  or  fpreading  or  bloody 
amaranth:  racemes  compound,  ereft;  branches  fpread¬ 
ing,  fmooth;  leaves  oblong,  acute.  The  feeds  of  this 
fpecies  were  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  the  Bahama  iflands 
before  1755,  as  an  efculent  plant,  bearing  fine  flowers. 
He  deicribes  it  as  growing  three  feet  high,  with  purple 
•Stalks  and  leaves  ;  the  fpikes  fhort  and  levelling  out  in  the 
middle,  frequently  produced  from  the  axils ;  but  at  the 
extremity  ot  the  fi.atk  arifes  a  large  clutter  of  fpikes  plated 
crolfwife,  with  one  upright  (talk  in  the  middle  :  thefe  are 
of  a  bright  purple  colour  at  firft,  but  afterwards  become 
darker,  as  the  feeds  ripen.  It  flowers  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  September. 

24.  Amaranthus  paniculatus :  racemes  compound ; 
branches  fpreading,  pubefeent ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate. 
Native  of  America. 

25.  Amaranthus  retroflexus,  or  hairy  amaranth  :  ra¬ 
cemes  fuperdecompound,  ereft;  branches  pubefeent; 
leaves  ovate,  waved.  It  differs  very  much  from  all  the 
.other  fpecies,  in  its  pubefeent  Item,  Stouter  ftature,  green 
colour  of  the  whole,  and  peculiar  habit.  Native  of  Pen- 
fylvania.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September;  and  was 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759.  Being  now' become  a 
common  weed  in  many  gardens  near  London,  it  is  feldom 
'allowed  a  place  except  in  botanic  gardens. 

26.  Amaranthus  chloroftachys :  racemes  compound, 
nodding  ;  leaves  lanceolate.  Native  place  not  known. 
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27.  Amaranthus  flavus,  or  pale  amaranth :  racemes 
compound,  nodding  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Although 
it  has  the  name  of  Jlavus,  the  flowers  are  always  green  ; 
only  turning  yellow  as  the  feed  ripens.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Mr.  Miller,  who  cultivated  it  in  1768, 
mentions,  that  he  received  the  feeds  from  Portugal,  by  the 
title  of  Bredos,  recommending  it  to  be  cultivated  as  a  culi¬ 
nary  herb  :  but  the  Portuguefe  call  all  the  green  ama¬ 
ranths  by  this  name. 

28.  Amaranthus  caudatus,  or  pendulous  amaranth,  or 
love-lies-bleeding.  It  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September; 
and  was  cultivated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland. 
Native  of  Pprfia,  Ceylon,  Guiana,  Peru,  &c. 

29.  Amaranthus  fpinofus,  or  prickly  amaranth  :  ra¬ 
cemes  terminating  compound,  axils  thorny.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  Guiana,  Guinea,  &c.  In  the 
former  they  eat  it  as  a  green  boiled.  It  flowers  from  July  to 
September.  This  fpecies  makes  no  great  figure,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  rarely  allowed  a  place  except  in  botanic  gardens. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  forts  which  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  pleafure  garden,  are  particulary  the 
eighth  and  the  twelfth:  thefe  are  tender,  and  require  fome 
art  and  care  to  bring  them  to  perfection  in  England,  there¬ 
fore  their  management  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly 
inferted.  They  are  generally  difpofed  in  pots  with  cocks¬ 
combs  and  other  Ihowy  plants,  to  adorn  court-yards,  and 
other  immediate  environs  of  tire  houfe. 

The  twenty-firft  fort  is  alfo  tender  ;  whoever  therefore 
is  inclinable  to  cultivate  that  plant  fliould  treat  it  in  tile 
fame  manner  as  is  direfted  for  the  twenty-third  and  twen¬ 
ty-eighth.  Next  to  thefe  are  the  twenty-third  and  twen¬ 
ty-eighth  forts,  for  the  ornament  of  principal  borders  in 
the  pleafure-garden  or  parterre  :  the  feeds  of  thefe  fliould 
be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  fliould  have 
a  Large  fliare  of  air  admitted  to  them  in  mild  weather,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  weak.  When  they  are  large 
enough  to  tranfplant,  there  fliould  be  another  moderate 
hot-bed  provided,  to  which  they  fliould  be  removed,  pla¬ 
cing  them  at  fix  inches  diftance  every  way,  obferving  to 
water  them,  as  alfo  to  ftiude  them  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  .the  air  fliould  be  freely 
admitted  to  them  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able  ;  their  waterings  fhould  be  frequent,  but  not  given 
in  great  quantities.  As  the  plants  advance,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon  increafes,  they  fhould  have  a  greater 
fliare  of  air,  that  by  degrees  they  may  be  hardened  to  bear 
the  open  air.  In  the  beginning  of  June  they  may  be  taken 
up,  with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted-, 
fome  into  pots  and  others  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure- 
garden,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
good  root  ;  after  which  they  nmft  be  frequently  watered 
in  dry  weather,  efpecially  tbofe  in  the  pots,  which  will 
require  watering  every  evening  in  warm  dry  weather. 
The  tree  amaranth  will  not  thrive  in  pots,  but  fliould  be 
planted  in  a  rich  light  foil,  where,  if  it  be  allowed  room, 
and  plentifully  watered  in  dry  weather,  the  plants  will 
grow  to  a  v6ry  large  flze,  and  make  a  fine  apperaance. 
The  twenty-third  and  twenty-eighth  forts  muft  be  fown 
on  a  good  hot-bed  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March  at  fartheft  ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight’s  time,  if  the 
bed  is  in  good  temper,  the  plants  will  rife;  foon  .after 
which  you  muft  prepare  another  hot-bed,  covered  with 
good,  rich,  light,  earth,  about  four  inches  thick ;  then 
raife  up  the  young  plants  with  your  finger,  fo  as  not  to 
break  off  the  tender  roots,  and  prick  them  into  your  new 
hot-bed  about  four  inches  diftanCc  every  way,  giving  them 
a  gentle  watering  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots ;  but 
in  doing  this,  be  very  cautious  not  to  bear  the  young 
plants  down  to  the  ground  by  hafly  watering,  which  rarely 
rife  again,  or  at  leaft  fo  as  to  recover  their  former  ftrength 
in  a  long  time,  but  Very  often  rot  in  the  ftems,  and  die. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  keep  them  fereened  with  mats 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  give  them  air  by  raifing  up 
the  glalfes ;  and,  if  the  glafies  are  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to 
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turn  them  every  day  in  good  weather,  that  they  may  dry; 
for  the  moidurc  which  is  occafioned  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  dung,  and  the  perfpiration  of  the  plants,  is  of  a 
noxious  quality,  and  very  unkindly  to  plants;  fo  that  if 
the  weather  happens  to  prove  bad,  that  you  cannot  turn 
your  glades,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  to 
wipe  off  all  moidure  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  wool¬ 
len  cloth  to  prevent  its  dropping  upon  the  plants.  When 
the  plants  are  firmly  rooted,  and  begin  to  grow,  you  mud 
obferve  to  give  them  air  every  day,  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
weather  is  cold  or  hot,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  too 
fall,  which  greatly  weakens  their  ftems. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time,  thefe  plants 
will  have  grown  fo  as  to  meet,  and  will  hand  in  need  of 
another  hot-bed,  which  fhould  be  of  a  moderate  temper, 
and  covered  with  the  fame  rich  earth  about  fix  inches 
thick,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed,  obferving  to 
take  with  them  as  much  earth  about  their  roots  as  poffi- 
ble,  and  plant  them  fix  or  feven  inches  didance  every  way, 
giving  them  fome  water  to  fettle  theearth  about  their  roots ; 
but  be  yery  careful  not  to  water  them  heavily,  fo  as  to  bear 
down  the  plants,  as  was  before  directed  ;  and  keep  them 
fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  until  they  have  taken  frefh 
root ;  and  be  fure  to  refrefh  them  often  gently  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  give  them  air  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  covering  the  glades  with  mats  every  night,  left 
the  cold  chill  your  beds,  and  flop  the  growth  of  your  plants. 

The  middle  of  May  you  mull  provide  another  hot-bed, 
which  fhould  be  covered  with  a  deep  frame,  that  the 
plants  may  have  room  to  grow.  Upon  this  hot-bed  you 
mud  fet  as  many  three-penny  pots  as  can  (land  within  the 
compafs  of  the  frame  ;  thefe  pots  mud  be  filled  with  good 
rich  earth,  and  the  cavities  between  each  pot  filled  up 
with  any  common  earth,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  bed 
from  evaporating,  and  filling  the  frame  with  noxious 
deams.  When  the  bed  is  in  good  order  to  receive  the 
plants,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  a  trowel, 
obferving  to  preferve  as  much  earth  to  their  roots  as  pofii- 
ble  ;  then  place  each  fingle  plant  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  pots,  filling  the  pot  up  with  the  earth  before  deferibed, 
and  fettle  it  clofe  to  the  root  of  the  plant  with  your  hands  ; 
water  them  gently  as  before,  and  lhade  them  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  from  the  violence  of  the  fun  by  covering  the  glades 
with  mats.  In  about  three  weeks  more  thefe  plants  will 
have  grown  to  a  confiderable  fize  and  drength,  fo  that  you 
mud  now  raife  the  glades  very  much  in  the  day-time  ;  and 
when  the  air  is  foft,  and  the  fun  is  clouded,  draw  od'  the 
glades,  and  expofe  them  to  the  open  air  ;  and  repeat  this 
as  often  as  the  weather  will  permit,  which  will  harden 
them  by  degrees  to  be  removed  abroad  into  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain  the  whole  feafon  ;  but  it  is  not 
advifeable  to  fet  thefe  plants  in  the  open  air  until  after  the 
firdweek  in  July,  obferving  to  do  it  when  the  air  is  per- 
fedtly  foft,  and  if  podible  in  a  gentle  diower  of  rain.  Let 
them  at  fird  be  fet  in  dielter  for  two  or  three  days,  where 
they  may  be  fereened  from  the  violence  of  the  fun,  and 
from  drong  winds,  to  which  they  mud  be  inured  by  de¬ 
grees.  Thefe  plants,  when  grown  to  a  good  dature,  per- 
fpire  very  freely,  and  mud  be  every  day  refrefhed  with 
water,  if  the  weather  proves  hot  and  dry ;  otherwife 
they  will  dint,  and  never  produce  fo  large  leaves  as  thofe 
which  are  fkilfully  treated.  This  is  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  in  order  to  have  fine  amaranths,  which,  if  rightly 
followed,  and  the  kinds  are  good,  in  a  favourable  feafon, 
will  produce  large  fine  leaves,  and  thefe  plants  are  the 
greated  ornament  to  a  good  garden  for  upwards  of  two 
months  in  the  latter  part  of  fummer. 

The  other  forts,  being  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  the 
open  air,  may  be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the 
fpring,  and,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  any  part  of  the  garden,  where  they 
will  thrive  and  produce  plenty  of  feeds,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  will  dock  the  garden  with  plants. 

Amaranth,  f.  in  poetry,  is  fometimes  an  imaginary 
#ower,  fuppofed,  according  to  its  name,  never  to  fade  ; 
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Immortal  amaranth!  a  flower  which  once 
In  paradife,  fad  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Began  to  bloom  ;  but  foon,  for  man’s  offence, 

To  heav’n  remov’d,  where  fird  it  grew,  there  grows, 
And  flow’rs  aloft,  lhading  the  fount  of  life, 

And  where  the  river  of  blifs,  thro’  midd  of  heav’n, 
Rolls  o’er  Elylian  flow’rs  her  amber  dream  : 

With  thefe,  that  never  fade,  the  fpirits  ele£l 
Bind  their  refplendent  locks,  invvreath’d  with  beams.  Milton. 

Amaranth,  Gi,obe,/1  in  botany.  See  Gomphrena. 

AMARA'NTHl,  Spica,/'.  in  botany.  See  Phryma. 

AMARA'NTH INE,  adj.  '\_amarantkinus>~L,i\\..~\  Relat¬ 
ing  to  amaranths  ;  confiding  of  amaranths  : 

By  the  dreams  that  ever  flow, 

By  the  fragrant  winds  that  blow 
O’er  tire  Elyfian  flow’rs  ; 

By  thofe  happy  fouls  that  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  afphodel, 

Or  aramanthine  bovv’rs.  Pope. 

AMARAN'THO  affinis,/".  in  botany.  See  Gom¬ 
phrena  and  Illecebrum. 

AMAR  ANTHOl'DES,  f  in  botany.  See  Celosia, 
Gomphrena,  and  Illecebrum. 

AMARA'NTHUS,  /.  in  botany.  See  Achyran- 
thes,  Amaranth,  Celosia,  Illecebrum,  Iresine, 
and  Rivina. 

Amaranthus  LUTEUs,yi  in  botany.  See  Gnapha- 
hum. 

AMA'RELLA,y.  in  botany.  See  Gentiana. 

AM A'RITUDE,  f.  [ amaritudo ,  Lat.]  Bitternefs. — . 
What  amaritude  or  acrimony  is  deprehended  in  choler,  it 
acquires  from  a  commixture  of  melancholy,  or  external 
malign  bodies.  Harvey. 

AMA'RULENCE,  f.  \_amaritudo,  Lat.]  Bitternefs. 

AMARYL'LIS,y  [the  name  of  a  Ihepherdefs.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia  clafs,  rank¬ 
ing  in  the  natural  order  of  lilia  or  liliaceae.  The  gene¬ 
ric  characters  are — Calyx:  fpathe  oblong,  obtufe,  com- 
prefled,  emarginate,  gaping  on  the  fiat  fide  and  wither¬ 
ing.  Corolla  :  petals  fix,  lanceolate  ;  nedtary  fix  very 
fhort  feales  without  the  bafe  of  the  filaments.  Stamina  : 
filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped;  with  oblong,  incumbent,  riling, 
anthene.  Pidillum:  germ  roundifli,  furrowed,  inferior; 
dyle  filiform,  almod  of  the  length  and  in  the  fituation  of 
the  damens  ;  digma  trifid,  (lender.  Pericarpium :  a  fub- 
ovate,  three-celled,  three-valved  capfule.  Seeds,  feve- 
ral. — EJfcntial  CharaEler.  Corolla,  hexapetaloib,  irregu¬ 
lar  ;  filaments  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the  tube,  bend¬ 
ing  down,  unequal  in  proportion  or  direction. 

Species.  1.  Amaryllis  1 11  tea,  or  yellow  amaryllis,  or 
autumnal  narcidus  :  fpathe  undivided,  obtufe ;  flower 
feflile ;  corolla  bell-fliaped,  eredt,  fliortly  tubular  at  the 
bafe;  damens  eredt,  alternately  Oiorter.  The  flowers  of 
yellow  amaryllis  feldom  rife  above  three  or  four  inches 
high  ;  they  are  fliaped  fomething  like  thofe  of  the  large 
yellow  crocus  ;  the  green  leaves  come  up  at  the  fame  time, 
like  the  faftron,  and,  after  the  flowers  are  pad,  the  leaves 
increafe  all  the  winter.  The  roots  are  fliaped  like  thofe 
of  the  narcidus.  Is  a  native  of  the  foutli  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Thrace,  and  flowers  in  September. 

2.  Amaryllis  pumilio,  or  dwarf  artiaryllis :  fpathe  two-  . 
leaved,  one-flowered  ;  corolla  funnel-fhaped,  equal,  feg- 
ments  revolute  ;  damens  bent  in,  alternately  diorter.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Francis  Mallon.  It  flowers  in  November. 

3.  Amaryllis  ataraafeo,  or  atamafeo  lily:  fpathe  bifid, 
acute;  flower  pedicelied,  corolla  bell-fliaped,  nearly  equal, 
eredt,  diortly  tubular  at  the  bafe ;  damens  bent  down, equal. 
The  flowers  of  the  atamafeo  lily,  at  their  fird  appearance, 
are  of  a  fine  carnation  colour  on  the  outdde,  but  fade  till 
they  are  almod  white.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  fmall  orange  lily,  but  do  not  grow  above  dx  or 
eight  inches  high  ;  they  appear  the  end  of  May,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  J  une,  and  fomeiimes  in  Auguft.  It  is  a  native 
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of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  grows  plentifully  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  makes  a  beautiful  appearance  when 
in  flower. 

4.  Amaryllis  formofi (lima,  or  jacobaea  lily  :  fpathe  un¬ 
divided  ;  flower  pedicelied ;  corolla  two-lipped,  nodding, 
deeply  fix-parted  ;  ftamens  and  piftil  bent  down.  The 
flower-ftems  of  the  jacobaea  lily  are  produced  from  the 
fides  of  the  bulbs,  fo  that,  after  the  flower  produced  on 
one  fide  is  decayed,  another  (talk  arifes  from  the  other 
fide  of  the  bulb ;  but  there  is  ufually  no  more  than  one 
flower  produced  on  the  fame  fialk.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  of  a  very  deep  red  ;  the  under  petals  are  "very  large, 
and  the  whole  flowep  ftands  nodding  on  one  fide  of  the 
fialk,  making  a  mod  beautiful  appearance.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  two  flowers  proceed  from  the  fame  fpathe.  It 
is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  was  firfi  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  1593. 

5.  Amaryllis  reginac,  or  Mexican  lily  :  fpathe  with 
about  two  flowers;  pedicels  divaricating;  corollas  bell  - 
fliaped,  fliortly  tubular,  ncdding;  throat  of  the  tube  hir- 
fute ;  leaves  lanceolate  patulous.  It  flowered  in  Mr.  Fair- 
child’s  garden,  at  Hoxton,  ill  1728,  when  the  late  Dr. 
James  Douglafs  caufed  a  figure  of  it  to  be  drawn,  and 
wrote  a  folio  pamphlet  on  it.  He  gave  it  the  title  of  lilium 
rcgintz,  becaufe  it  was  in  full  beauty  on  the  firfi  of  March, 
which  was  the  late  queen’s  birth-day.  It  flowers  con- 
fiantly  in  the  fpring,  when  it  is  placed  in  a  very  warm 
ftove.  It  is  in  beauty  in  February,  and  thole  which  are 
in  a  moderate  temperature  of  air  will  flower  in  March 
or  April. 

6.  Amaryllis  purpurea,  or  purple-flowered  amaryllis  : 
fpathe  with  about  two  flowers,  corollas  fomewhat  ereiTt, 
tubular  at  the  bafe,  throat  of  the  tube  fmooth  ;  leaves 
linear-lanceolate.  This  fpecies  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
foregoing;  infomuch,  that  Mor.f.  L'Hcriter  doubts  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  a  diftinft  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Thunbergand  Maffon. 

7.  Amaryllis  equeftris,  or  Barbadoes  lily  :  fpathe  with 
about  two  flowers,  pedicels  erett  fliorter  than  the  fpathe, 
tube  filiform  horizontal,  border  fpreading  open  obliquely 
and  curved  upwards,  throat  hairy.  This  fpecies  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Well  Indies. 

8.  Amaryllis  reticulata,  or  flat-fialked  amaryllis :  fpathe 
with  about  two  flowers,  corollas  tubular  at  the  bafe  and 
nodding,  throat  of  the  tube  fmooth,  fcape  comprefled, 
leaves  oblong  attenuated  at  the  bafe.  This  is  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  petals  being  tranfverfely  veined,  and  by  the 
fmoothnefs  of  the  throat.  It  flow'ers  in  April,  and  is  a 
native  of  Brazil. 

9.  Amaryllis  belladonna,  or  belladonna  lily:  corollas 
fomewhat  ereft,  fix-petalled,  petals  flat ;  fcape  comprefled  ; 
•leaves  lharply  channelled,  bluntly  keeled,  very  fmooth. 
This  differs  from  the  fifth  fpecies,  in  having  the  edges  of 
the  petals  waved,  and  not  reverfed  at  the  tip.  It  was  firfi 
brought  into  England  about  the  year  1712,  from  Portu¬ 
gal,  where  the,  gardens  formerly  abounded  with  thefe 
flowers;  but  the  jacobaea  lily  has  fince  fupplanted  this  in 
rnoft  of  their  gardens,  and  the  bulbs  imported  thence  for 
this  of  late  years  have  generally  proved  to  be  the  jacobaea 
lily.  The  gardens  in  Italy  have  great  quantities  of  thefe 
flowers,  efpecially  about  Florence,  where  they  are  com- 
'inonly  fold  in  the  markets,  under  the  name  of  Narciflus 
•Belladonna-  This  fort  ufually  flowers  about  the  end  of 
September,  or  the  beginning  of  October,  in  England;  and, 
if  the  roots  are  ftrong,  the  ftem  will  rife  upwards  of  two 
feet  high.  If  the  feafon  is  favourable,  or  the  flowers  are 
fcrecned  from  frofls,  violent  winds,  and  heavy  rains,  they 
will  continue  in  beauty  a  month  or  longer  ;  and  are  very 
•ornamental  plants  to  a  garden,  at  a  feafon  when  there  is  a 
great  fcarcity  of  flowers.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  on 
fhady  hills,  by  the  fide  of  ftreams. 

10.  Amaryllis  vittata,  or  fuperb  or  ribband  amaryllis: 
flowers  pedicelied,  corollas  wedge-funnel-fhaped,  the  ra- 
chis  of  the  outer  fattened  to  the  edge  of  the  inner  petals, 
fcape  round,  fligmas  grooved.  This  fpecies,  when  it 


bloffoms  in  perfection,  deferves  the  name  of  fuperb,  which 
the  late  Mr.  Aiton  has  given  it;  the  Item  riling  to  the 
height  of  three  feet  or  more,  and  producing  from  two  to 
five  beautiful  flowers.  It  ufually  blofibms  in  April  or 
May,  but  may  be  forwarded  by  artificial  heat.  Of  what 
country  it  is  a  native  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  moft 
probably  of  the  Cape. 

11.  Amaryllis  falcata,  or  fickle-leaved  amaryllis,  or 
crinum :  corollas  peduncled,  ereCt,  fix-petalled  ;  fcape 
comprefled,  length  of  the  umbel;  leaves  flat,  prefled  to 
the  ground,  about  the  edge  fickle-fliaped,  white-cartila¬ 
ginous  crenate.  ProfelforN.  J.  Jacquin  received  the  bulb 
of  this  fpecies  from  the  Cape  in  1770.  Introduced  here 
in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon. 

12.  Amaryllis  ornata,  or  Cape  Coaft  lily  or  amaryllis  : 
flowers  feffile,  corollas  tubular  at  the  bafe,  tube  longer 
than  the  fpathes  and  border,  curved,  fegments  of  the 
border  oblong,  awned,  loweft  fegment  divaricate,  con¬ 
cave.  This.is  a  native  of  Guinea,  and  flowers  with  us  in 
June  and  July. 

13.  Amaryllis  longifolio,  or  long-leaved  amaryllis: 
flowers  pedicelied,  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  in  a 
fpathe,  corollas  tubular  at  the  bafe,  tube  curved  fhort, 
fegments  of  the  border  lanceolate  obtufe,  leaves  broad - 
fubulate  channelled  flaccid  at  the  tip.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  flowers  in  July. 

14.  Amaryllis  revoluta,  or  revolute  amaryllis  :  flow¬ 
ers  pedicelied,  corollas  tubular  at  the  bafe,  tube  filiform 
fhort  curved,  leaves  linear  narrow  channelled  long  flaccid 
from  their  origin.  This  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  flowers  in  September. 

15.  Amaryllis  aitrea,  or  golden  amaryllis  :  flow'ers  pe- 
dicelled  fomewhat  ereft,  corollas  funnel-form  club-flia- 
ped,  almoft  fix-petalled,  fegments  linear-lanceolate,  fta¬ 
mens  and  fryle  ftraight ;  leaves  linear,  erect,  channelled, 
with  a  reflex  fmooth  margin.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September. 

1 6.  Amaryllis  orientalis,  or  broad-leaved  African  ama¬ 
ryllis:  fpathe  many- flowered,  flowers  pedicelied,  fix  - 
parted,  conliderably  fnorter  than  the  peduncles,  irregu¬ 
lar  ;  germs  wedge- fliaped,  angular.  It  grows  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  from  whence  Mr.  Miller  fays 
that  he  received  the  roots,  which  fucceeded  at  Chelfea. 

17.  Amaryllis  farnienfis,  or  Guernfey  lily  :  petals  linear, 
flat,  ftamens  and  piftil  ftraightifn  longer  than  the  corolla, 
ftigmas  parted,  revolute.  The  flowers  begin  to  come  out 
at  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  the  head  is  ufually  three  weeks 
in  expanding  gradually.  This  beautiful  plant  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  and  has  been  long  naturalized  in  Guernfey. 
According  to  Cornutus,  it  was  brought  from  Japan  to 
Paris,  and  cultivated  in  Morin’s  garden  before  1634.  It 
was  in  the  royal  garden  before  1 666.  In  England,  it  was 
cultivated  by  general  Lambert,  at  Wimbledon,  in  1659, 
but  it  feems  then  to  have  been  little  known.  In  1664  it 
was  grown  more  common.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  I-Iolland  before  the  year  1695.  The  plants  are 
reputed  to  owe  their  origin  in  Guernfey  to  the  fliipwreck 
of  a  veflel  in  its  return  from  Japan,  probably  before  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century. 

18.  Amaryllis  undulata,  or  waved-flower  African  ama¬ 
ryllis  :  petals  linear  channelled  w  aved,  ftamens  and  piftil 
bent  down,  fliorter  than  the  corolla,  ftigmas  obfolete.  The 
flowers  are  void  of  feent,  and  expand  from  November 
till  the  beginning  of  January.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  flowers  here  from  April  to  June. 

19.  Amaryllis  radiata,  or  fnovv-drop-leaved  amaryllis: 
petals  lanceolate  waved,  ftamens  and  piftil  bent  down,  di¬ 
verging,  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla,  ftigma  obfolete.  It  is 
not  known  where  it  grows  naturally.  It  flowers  in  June. 

20.  Amaryllis  montana  :  fpathe  many-flowered,  leaves 
linear-fubulate,  petals  alternate  mucronate,  ftamens  and 
ftyle  ereft.  Native  of  the  higher  parts  of  mount  Lebanon. 

21.  Amaryllis  tubifpatha :  fpathe  one-ieafed  tubular 
bifid  one-flowered,  peduncle  twice  as  long  as  the  fpathe. 
Found  at  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Commerfon. 
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22.  Amaryllis  tubiflora :  fpathe  one-flowered  two- 
leaved,  corolla  funnel-fbaped,  with  a  very  long  tube. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  Peru. 

23.  Amaryllis  fpiralis  :  fpathe  two-leaved,  few-flower¬ 
ed,  peduncles  filiform,  very  long,  leaves  fubulate.  Dif- 
covered  byBruguiere,  in  fandy  grounds  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

24.  Amaryllis  maculata:  fpathe  one-flowered,  two¬ 
leaved  linear,  flower  peduncled,  ftamens  and  ftyle  bent 
-down.  Found  in  Chili,  by  Dombey. 

25.  Amaryllis  chilenlis:  fpathe  one  or  two-flowered, 
one  or  two  leaved,  lanceolate,  flowers  peduncled,  leaves 
linear.  This  has  flowers  of  a  purple  colour.  Found  alfo 
in  Chili,  by  Dombey. 

26.  Amaryllis  clavata:  fpathe  one-flowered,  two-leaved, 
fubulate,  corolla  club-fhaped.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of 
the  fouthern  part  of  Africa. 

27.  Amaryllis  zeylanica,  or  Ceylon  lily  :  fpathe  many- 
flowered,  corollas  reclining,  tube  filiform,  very  long, 
fegrnents  uncinate.  28.  Amaryllis  latifolia  :  fpathe  many- 
flowered,  flowers  pedicelled,  fomewhat  reclining,  tubu¬ 
lar  at  the  bafe  ;  leaves  oblong-'lanceolute.  Natives  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

29.  Amaryllis  cinnamomea :  fpathe  many-flowered,  co¬ 
rollas  fubhexapetalous  lanceolate  waved,  ftamens  and  pif- 
til  erefft,  fliorter  than  th.e  corolla.  Found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Bruguiere. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  of  the  lilia¬ 
ceous  or  bulbous  tribe  ;  mod  of  them  have  flowers  of  lin¬ 
gular  beauty,  highly  deferving  the  care  and  attention  of 
the  curious  botanift  and  fiorift.  The  yellow  autumnal 
.amaryllis  is  very  hardy,  and  increafes  fall  by  offsets.  The 
feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  roots  is  any  time  from  May 
to  the  end  of  July,  when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  after 
which  it  will  be  too  late  to  remove  them  ;  for  they  will 
■begin  to  pulh  out  new  fibres  by  the  middle  of  Auguft,  or 
fooner  if  the  feafon  be  moift,  and  many  times  they  flower 
the  beginning  of  September  ;  fo  that,  if  they  are  tranf- 
planted,  it  will  fpoil  their  flowering.  This  plant  will  grow 
in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  but  it  will  thrive  heft  in  a  frefh, 
light,  dry,  foil,  and  in  an  open  fituation  ;  not  under  the 
dripping  of  trees,  nor  too  near  walls.  It  is  commonly 
called  by  the  gardeners,  the  yellow  autumnal  narcllTus, 
&c.  and  is  ufually  fold  by  them,  with  colchicums,  for  au¬ 
tumnal  ornaments  to  gardens  ;  for  which  purpofe  this  is  a 
pretty  plant,  as  it  will  frequently  keep  flowering  from  the 
beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  November,  pro¬ 
vided  the  froft  is  not  fo  fevere  as  to  deftrcy  the  flowers  ; 
for,  although  there  is  but  one  flower  in  each  cover,  yet 
there  is  a  fuccefiion  of  flowers  from  the  fame  root,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  three  or  four  years 
unremoved.  The  jacobaea  lily  is  now  become  pretty  com¬ 
mon  in  the  curious  gardens  in  England,  the  roots  fending 
forth  plenty  of  offsets,  efpecially  when  they  are  kept  in 
.-a  moderate  warmth  in  winter :  for  the  roots  of  this  kind 
will  live  in  a  good  green-houfe,  or  may  be  preferved 
through  the  winter  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame  ;  but 
then  they  will  not  flower  fo  often,  nor  fend  out  fo  many 
offsets,  as  when  they  are  placed  in  a  moderate  Hove  in 
winter.  This  will  produce  its  flowers  two  or  three  times 
in  a  year,  and  is  not  regular  to  any  feafon  p  but  from 
March  to  the  beginning  of  September  the  flowers  will  be 
-produced  when  the  roots  are  in  vigour.  It  is  propagated 
by  offsets,  which  may  be  taken  off  every  year ;  the  beft 
time  to  Ihift  and  part  thefe  roots  is  in  Auguft,  that  they 
may  take  good  root  before  winter;  in  doing  this,  there 
fhould  be  care  taken  not  to  break  off  the  fibres  from  their 
roots.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  of  a  middling  fize  ; 
and,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  they 
will  produce  their  flowers  in  plenty,  and  the  roots  will 
make  great  increafe.. 

The  Mexican  lily,  being  not  fo  hardy  as  the  foregoing 
•or  the  Belladonna  lily,  nnift  be  placed  in  a  warm  ftove  ; 
.and,  if  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
ifoaik,  the  roots  .will  thrive  better,  .and  the  flowers  will  be 
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ftrong.  It  is  increafed  by  offsets,  as  the  others,  and  flow¬ 
ers  ufually  the  beginning  of  Ipring,  when  it  makes  a  fine 
appearance  in  the  ftove. 

The  method  in  which  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  the  Bella¬ 
donna  lily  with  great  fuccefs,  we  fit  a  1 1  give  in  his  own 
words  :  “  I  prepared  a  border  clofe  to  a  wall  which  had  a 
fou  th- weft  afpedt,  of  about  (ix  feet  wide,  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.  I  removed  all  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  then  I  put  feme  very  rotten  dung  in  the  bottom,  fix 
inches  thick,  upon  which  I  laid  light  garden  mould  about 
twenty  inches  deep  ;  after  making  this  level,  I  placed  the 
roots  at  fix  inches  diftance  every  way,  and  then  covered 
them  over  with  light  fandy  earth,  to  tire  height  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  whereby  the  upper  part  of  the  roots  were  five  or  fix 
inches  buried;  and  in  the  winter  I  covered  tire  border  all 
over  with  rotten  tanner’s  bark,  three  inches  deep,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  froft  from  penetrating  the  ground  ;  and,  when 
the  froft  was  very  fevere,  I  laid  fome  mats  or  ftraw  over 
the  leaves  to  protect  them  from  being  killed.  With  this 
management  the  roots  have  greatly  increafed,  and  have 
conftantly  flowered  every  year;  fome 'of  them  have  put 
out  two  or  three  items,  which  grew  near  three  feet  high, 
and  produced  many  flowers  in  each  umbel,  which  have 
made  a  fine  appearance  during  the  month  of  Oitober.  The 
green  leaves  come  up  foon  after,  and  abide  all  the  winter 
and  fpring  until  June,  at  which  time  they  decay;  foon 
after  which  the  roots  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  for,  if  they 
are  let  ftand  till  July,  they  will  have  fent  forth  new  fibres, 
when  it  will  greatly  injure  the  roots,  if  they  are  difturbed. 
If  fome  of  thefe  roots  are  planted  in  a  warm  border,  clofe 
to  a  fouth  -wall,  and  on  a  dry  foil,  they  will  thrive  very 
well,  efpecially  if  they  are  covered  in  fevere  froft  ;  and 
thefe  roots  will  flower  much  ftronger  than  thole  which 
are  kept  in  pots,  and  will  multiply  fafter.” 

The  Guerniey  lily  is  fuppofed  to  come  originally  from 
Japan,  but  has  been  many  years  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey;  in  both  which  places  it  feems 
to  thrive  as  well  as  if  it  was  their  native  country ;  and 
from  thofe  iftands  their  roots  are  fent  annually  to  the  cu¬ 
rious  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  The  bulbs  are  generally 
brought  over  in  June  and  July  ;  but,  the  foor.er  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  ground  after  their  leaves  decay,  the  bet-, 
ter  they  are  :  for,  although  the  roots  which  are  taken  up 
when  their  flovver-ftems  begin  to  appear  will  flower,  yet 
their  flowers  will  not  be  fo  large,  nor  will  their  roots  be 
near  fo  good  after,  as  thofe  which  were  removed  before 
they  had  fent  out  frefh  fibres.  When  thefe  roots  come 
over,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  fr.eih.  light, 
fandy,  earth,  mixed  with  a  little  very  rotten  dung,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  obferving  now  and  then  to  re- 
frefh  the  earth  with  water  :  but  by  no  means  let  them 
have  tpo  much  wet,  which  would  rot  their  roots,  efpe¬ 
cially  before  they  come  up.  About  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  fuch  nf  the  roots  as  are  ftrong  enough  to  flower 
will  begin  to  fnew  the  bud  of  their  flower-ftem,  which  is 
commonly  of  a  red  colour ;  therefore  you  fhould  remove 
thefe  pots  into  a  fituation  where  they  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  fun,  and  may  be  fheltered  from 'ftrong  winds  : 
but  by  no  means  place  them  too  near  a  wall,  nor  under 
glaffes,  which  would  draw  them  up  weak,  and  render 
them  lefs  beautiful.  At  this  feafon  they  fhould  be  gently 
refrefhed  with  water,  if  the  weather  be  warm  and  dry  ; 
but,  if  it  ftiould  prove  very  wet,  they  fhould  be  fereened 
from  it.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  the  pots  fhould 
be  removed  under  ihelter,  to  prevent  the  flowers  from 
being  injured  by  too  much  wet :  but  they  muft  not  be 
kept  too  clofe,  nor  placed  in  a  fituation  too  warm,  which 
would  occafion  their  Colour  to  be  lefs  lively,  and  haften 
their  decay.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  will  continue  in 
beauty,  if  rightly  managed,  a  full  month  ;  and,  though 
they  have  no  feent,  yet,  for  the  richnefs  of  their  colour, 
they  are  juftly  efteemed  in  the  firft  rank  of  the  flowery 
tribe,.  After  the  flowers  are  decayed,  the  leaves  will  be¬ 
gin  to  ftioot  forth  in  length,  and,  if  ftiejtered  from  fevere 
.cold,  will  continue  growing  jail  the  winter;  b.ut  they  muft 

have 
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have  as  rrmcli  free  air  as  .poffible  in  mild  weather,  and  be 
covered  only  in  great  rains  or  frofts;  for  which  purpofe, 
a  common  hot-bed  frame  is  the  propereft  flielter  for  them  ; 
becaufe  the  glafles  may  be  taken  off  conftantly  every  day 
in  dry  open  weather,  which  will  encourage  the  leaves  to 
grow  flrong  and  broad  ;  whereas  when  they  are  placed  in 
a  green-houfe,  or  not  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they  will 
grow  long  and  (lender,  and  have  a  pale  weak afpeCt,  where¬ 
by  the  roots  will  become  weak,  fo  that  it  feldom  happens 
that  .-they  produce  flowers  under  fuch  management. 

Thefe  roots  fliould  be  tranfplanted  every  fourth  or  fifth 
year  towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  beginning  of  July, 
and  planted  into  frefli  earth,  but  they  fhould  not  be  of- 
tener  removed,  for  that  would  retard  their  flowering. 
The  offsets  fhould  alfo  be  taken  off,  and  planted  into  fe- 
veral  pots,  which,  in  three  years  time,  will  produce  flow¬ 
ers  ;  fo  that,  after  a  perfon  is  once  flocked  with  thefe  roots, 
he  may  increafe  them,  fo  as  to  have  a  fupply  of  blowing 
roots,  without  being  at  the  trouble  or  expence  of  fending 
to  Guernfey  every  year  for  frefli  roots ;  and  the  roots  pre- 
ierved  here  will  flower  flxongerthan  thole  which  are  ufu- 
ally  brought  from  thence,  for  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
iflands  are  not  very  curious  in  cultivating  them.  Their 
ufual  method  is  to  plant  them  at  a  great  diftance  in  a  bed 
of  common  earth,  where  they  let  them  remain  for  many 
vears  ;  in  which  time  they  produce  fuch  a  number  of  off  - 
jfets,  that  many  times  one  Angle  duller  has  contained  above 
a  hundred  roots;  by  which  means,  thofe  which  grow  on 
the  infide  are  fo  much  comprelfed  by  the  outer  roots,  that 
they  are  perfectly  flatted  ;  and  from  the  number  of  roots 
growing  in  each  duller,  they  are  all  rendered  weak,  and 
unfit  to  produce  fuch  large  Hems  of  flowers,  as  thofe  which 
have  grown  fingle,  and  are  ofa  fpherical  figure.  But,  when 
a  perfon  is  poflefled  of  a  large  number  of  thefe  roots,  it 
will  be  troublefome  to  preferve  them  in  pots,  therefore 
there  fliould  be  a  bed  prepared  of  the  following  earth,  in 
fome  well-fheltered  part  of  the  garden,  viz.  Take  a  third 
part  of  frefli  virgin  earth  from  a  pafture  ground,  which  is 
light,  then  put  near  an  equal  part  of  fea-fand,  to  which 
you  fliould  add  rotten  dung,  and  lifted  lime-rubbifli,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity.  With  this  earth,  when  well  mixed 
and  incorporated,  you  fliould  make  your  bed  about  two 
feet  thick,  railing  it  about  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
iurface  of  the  ground,  if  the  fituation  be  dry  ;  but,  if  the 
ground  be  wet,  it  fhould  be  raifed  eight  or  nine  inches 
higher.  In  this  bed,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  as  was 
before  directed,  you  fliould  plant  the  roots  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  afunder  each  way;  and  in  the  winter,  when 
the  frofl  begins,  you  fliould  either  cover  the  bed  with  a 
frame,  or  arch  it  over,  and  cover  it  with  mats  and  draw, 
to  prevent  their  leaves  from  being  pinched  with  cold;  but 
m  the  fpring  the  covering  may  be  entirely  removed,  and 
the  bed  kept  conftantly  clear  from  weeds  during  the  fum- 
mer,  obferving  to  ftir  the  furface  of  the  earth  now  and 
then  ;  and  every  year,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  you 
fliould  lift  a  little  frefli  earth  over  the  beds,  to  encourage 
the  roots.  In  this  bed  the  roots  may  remain  until  they  are 
flrong  enough  to  produce  flowers,  when  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  pots,  as  was  before  directed,  or  fuffered 
to  remain  in  the  fame  bed  to  flower.  The  roots  of  thefe 
plants  do  not  flower  again  the  fucceeding  year,  as  in  many 
other  other  forts  of  bulbs  ;  but  if  their  bulbs  contain  two 
buds  in  their  center,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  they  very  often 
flower  twice  within  the  compafs  of  three  years;  after 
which,  the  fame  individual  root  does  not  flower  again  in 
feveral  years,  but  only  the  offsets  from  it. 

The  Ceylon  lily  is  tender,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Mexican  lily;  this  is  more  common  in 
the  gardens  in  Holland  than  in  this  country  ;  and,  as  it  is 
a  plant  which  increafes  but  (lowly,  will  not  be  very  com¬ 
mon  here.  It  flowers  ufually  in  June  and  July,  and  fome- 
ximes  the  fame  root  will  flower  again  in  autumn  ;  for,  if 
the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  the  roots 
generally  flower  twice  every  year,  but  the  flowers  are  not 
of  long  duration. 
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Tire  beft  time  to  tranfplant  the  roots  of  all  the  fpecies 
is  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  when  their  leaves  are 
quite  decayed,  before  they  put  out  new  fibres,  for  it  will 
be  very  improper  to  remove  them  afterwards.  All  thefe 
bulbous-rooted  flowers  delight  in  a  loofe  fandy  earth, 
mixed  with  good  kitchen-garden  mould  ;  and  In  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  them  there  fliould  be  but  little  water  given  them 
at  thofe  times  when  their  leaves  decay,  and  the  roots  are 
not  in  a  growing  date,  for  much  moifture  at  that  time  will 
often  caufe  them  to  rot ;  but  when  they  are  growing,  and 
putting  out  their  flower-ftems,  they  fhould  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water,  but  not  given  in  too  great  quantities 
at  a  time.  The  pots,  with  the  tender  forts,  fliould  con¬ 
ftantly  be  kept  in  the  (love,  and  in  fummer  they  fhould 
have  as  much  free  air  as  pollible;  for,  although  fome  of 
thefe  forts  may  be  kept  abroad  in  fummer,  yet  thofe  do 
not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  flower  fo  conftantly,  as  thofe  which 
are  treated  in  the  manner  here  deferibed. 

Amaryllis  Capensis,  f.  in  botany.  See  Hypoxis 

STELLATA. 


Amaryllis  ciliaris,  f.  in  botany.  See  Hjeman- 

THUS  CILIARIS. 

Amaryllis  disticha,  f.  in  botany.  See  H.eman- 

THUS  TOXICARIUS. 

Amaryllis  umbrella,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cyrtan- 

THUS  OBLIQJJUS. 

AMARYN'THIA,  a  furname  of  Diana,  taken  from  a 
village  of  Euboea,  where  fhe  was  worfhipped. 

AMARYN'THUS,  anciently  a  hamlet  of  Eretrias,  in 
the  ifland  of  Euboea,  about  feven  ftadia  diftant  from  its 
walls.  Here  Diana  was  worfhipped  by  an  annual  folem- 
nity,  at  which  thofe  of  Caryftus  ailifted  ;  hence  the  title  of 
the  goddefs  was  Amarynlhia  and  Amaryjia. 

AMA'SA,  [twex  Heb.  i.  e.  fparing  the  people.]  The 
foil  of  Abigail. 

AMA'SIA,  now  Marpurg,  a  city  in  the  landgraviate 
of  Hefle  on  the  Lalin.  According  to  others,  it  is  Emb- 
den  in  Weftphalia. 

Amasia,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  birth  of  Strabo  the  geographer.  It  is  the 
reftdence  of  a  bafliaw,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  province 
it  Hands  in,  where  there  are  the  beft  wines  and  the  bed 
fruits  in  Natolia.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Iris  or  Cafal- 
mack  ;  and  was  anciently  the  reftdence  of  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia.  Lat.  39.33.  N.  Ion.  36.  10.  E. 

Amasia,  the  name  of  the  northern  divifion  of  Lefler 
Afia,  lying  on  the  fouth  fliore  of  the  Euxine  Sea  in  Nato¬ 
lia.  It  takes  its  name  from  Amafta  the  capital,  mentioned, 
in  tlie  preceding  article. 

To  AMA'SS,  v.  a.  \_amajfer,  Fr.J  To  collect  together 
in  one  heap  or  mafs. — When  we  would  think  of  infinite 
fpace,  or  duration,  we,  at  firft  ftep,  ufually  make  fome 
very  large  idea,  as  perhaps  of  millions  of  ages,  or  miles, 
which  poffibly  we  double  and  multiply  feveral  times.  All 
that  we  thus  amafs  together  in  our  thoughts,  is  pofi- 
tive,  and  the  aflemblage  of  a  great  number  of  pofitive 
ideas  of  fpace  or  duration.  Locke. — In  a  figurative  fenfe, 
to  add  one  thing  to  another,  generally  with  fome  (hare  of 
reproach,  either  of  eagernefs  or  indiferimination.' — Do 
not  content  yourfelves  with  mere  words,  left  your  improve¬ 
ments  only  amafs  a  heap  of  unintelligible  phrafes.  Watts. 

Amass,  f.  [amas,  Fr.]  An  aflemblage  ;  an  accumula¬ 
tion. — This  pillar  is  but  a  medley  or  amafs  of  all  the  pre¬ 
cedent  ornaments,  making  a  new  kind  by  Health.  Wotton. 

Amassment  ,  f.  [from  amafs.~\  Aheap;  an  accumu¬ 
lation  ;  a  collection. — What  is  now,  is  but  an  amajfment  of 
imaginary  conceptions,  prejudices,  ungrounded  opinions, 
and  infinite  impoftures.  Glanville. 

AMASO'NI A,yi  [from  Amafon,  a  traveller  into  Ame¬ 
rica].  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia 
clafs.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx :  perianthium 
one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  femiquinquefid,  acute,  equal,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  tubulous,  longer  than  the 
calyx :  border  quinquefid,  lubequal,  fpreading,  fmall. 
Stamina  :  filaments  four,  at  the  upper  fide  of  the  corolla 
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and  longer  than  it;  bending  in  at  the  end  ;  two  of  them 
fliorter ;  aptheroe  oval,  incumbent.  Piftillum  :  germ  o- 
vate  ;  ftyle  in  the  fituation  and  form  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftig-, 
mas  two,  fharp.  Seeds :  an  ovate,  one-celled  nut,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  c^\\x.—F.Jfential  Charadcr.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  tubulous ;  limb  fmall,  quinquefid ;  nut  ovate, 
one-celled. 

This  is  a  native  of  Surinam.  The  ftem  is  three  feet 
in  height.  The  flowers  in  a  fimple  terminal  raceme,  a 
foot  long,  with  about  three  flowers  on  a  pedicle.  Braftes 
ovate,  feflile,  a  little  longer  than  the  flowers,  which  are 
yellow,  nodding,  and  grow  all  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk. 

AMAS'TRl'S,  or  Amastro,  a  feaport  of  Aratolia, 
but  its  two  harbours  have  been  long  ago  choaked  up  with 
fand,  and  there  now  remains  little  of  its  ancient  fplendour, 
except  fome  ruins. 

AMA'TA,  the  wife  of  King  Latinus.  She  had  be¬ 
trothed  her  daughter  Lavinia  to  Turnus,  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Alneas  in  Italy.  She  zealoufly  favoured  the  in- 
tereft  of  Turnus,  and,  when  her  daughter  was  given  to 
ZEneas,  flte  hung  hcrfelf. 

To  AMA'TE,  v.  a.  [froma  and  mate.']  Toaccompany; 
to  entertain  as  a  companion.  It  is  now  obfolete  : 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  fate, 

Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour, 

The  which  did  them  in  modeft  wife  amate , 

And  each  one  fought  his  lady  to  aggrate.  Fairy  Queen. 

To  terrify;  to  ftrike  with  horror.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  old  French  word  matter,  to  crulh  or  fubdue. 

AMA'THIA,  one  of  the  fifty  Nereids,  according  to 
Homer. 

AMA'THUS,  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  fouth  of  Cy¬ 
prus-.  fo  called  from  Amathus  the  founder  ;  or,  according 
to  others,  from  Amath,  a  Phoenician  town  facred  to  Ve¬ 
nus,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Adonis  and  Venus: 
and  lienee  Venus  is  denominated  Amathufia.  According 
to  Ovid,  it  was  a  place  rich  in  copper-ore,  and  where  the 
inhabitants  became  Cerafoe,  or  horned.  Now  called  Limijfo. 

Amathus,  anciently  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  be¬ 
yond  Jordan;  but  whether  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance 
from  it,  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine.  Eufebius  places  it 
in  the  Lower  Peraea  ;  Reland,  in  Ramoth-Gilead.  Ga- 
binius,  proconful  of  Syria,  eftablifhed  five  juridical  con¬ 
ventions  in  Judea  ;  two  of  which  were  on  the  other  fide 
Jordan;  one  at  Gadara,  the  other  at  Amathus. 

AMATHU'SIA,  a  furname  of  Venus,  taken  from  a 
city  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  particularly  dedicated  to  her. 

AMATO'RCULIST,  f.  \_amatorculus,  Lat.]  A  little 
inlignificant  lover  ;  a  pretender  to  affeftion. 

AMATO'RII  M u sc u Li,  in  anatomy,  a  term  fome- 
times  ufed  for  the  obliquus  fuperior  and  obliquus  inferior 
mufcles  of  the  eye,  as  thefe  mufcles  aflift  in  ogling  or 
drawing  the  eye  fideways. 

A'MATORY,  adj.  \_amatorius,  Lat.]  Relating  to  love  ; 
caufing  love. — It  is  the  fame  thing  whether  one  ravifli 
Lucretia  by  force,  as  Tarquin,  or  by  amatory  potions 
not  only  allure,  but  neceflitate,  her  to  fatisfy  his  luff,  and 
incline  her  effectually,  and  draw  her  inevitably,  to  follow 
him  fpontaneoufly.  Bramham. 

AMATRI'CE,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
farther  Abruzzo,  upon  the  confines  of  the  pope’s  terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  marquifate  of  Ancona. 

AMAURO'SIS,/  [ap.avgyc-ij,  q.  d.  darknefs,  Gr.J  a 
deprivation  of  fight,  the  eye  remaining  fair  and  feemingly 
unaffefted.  See  Medicine. 

To  AMA'ZE,  v.  a.  [from  a  and  maze,  perplexity.] 
To  confufe  with  terror.  To  put  into  confufion  with  won¬ 
der.  To  put  into  perplexity  : 

Go,  heav’nly  pair,  and  with  your  dazzling. virtues, 

Your  courage,  truth,  your  innocence  and  love, 

Amaze  and  charm  mankind.  Smith. 

Amaze,/  [from  the  verb  amaze."]  Aftonifhment ;  con¬ 
fufion,  either  of  fear  or  wonder. 
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AMA2EDLY,  adv.  [from  amazed.)  Confufedly;  with 
amazement  ;  with  confufion  : 

- Stands  Macbeth  thus  aniazcdly  ? 

Come,  filters,  cheer  we  up  his  fprights.  Shakefpeare. 

AMA'ZEDNESS,  f  [from  amazed.'}  The  flate  cf  be¬ 
ing  amazed;  aftonifhment;  wonder;  confufion. —  I  was 
by  at  the  opening  of  the  farthel,  heard  the  old  ffcephcrd 
deliver  the  manner^ how  he  found  it;  whereupon,  after  .1 
little  amazednefs,  we  were  all  commanded  out  ot  the  cham¬ 
ber.  Shakefpeare. 

AMA'ZEMENT,  /  [from  amaze. \  Such  a  confuted 
appreber.fion  as  does  not  leave  reafon  its  tuil  force;  ex¬ 
treme  fear ;  horror.: 

But  look!  amazement  on  thy  mother  fits  ; 

O  ftep  between  her  and  her  fighting  foul  : 

Conceit  in  weakeft  bodies  itrongeft  works.  Skakefpeare. 

Extreme  dejedtion.  Height  of  admiration.  Aftonifli- 
ment ;  wonder  at  an  unexpected  event. — They  knew  that 
it  was  he  which  fat  for  alms  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the 
temple,  and  they  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement 
at  that  which  had  happened  unto  him.  Ads. 

AMA'ZING,  part.  adj.  [from  amazef  Wonderful  ; 
aftonifliing. — It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  fee  the  prefent  de¬ 
flation  of  Italy,  when  one  conliders  what  incredible  mul¬ 
titudes  it  abounded  with  during  the  reigns  ot  the  Roman 
emperors.  Addifon. 

AMA'ZINGLY,  adv.  [from  amazing .]  To  a  degree 
that  may  excite  aftonifhment ;  wonderfully. — If  we  arife 
to  the  world  of  fpirits,  our  knowledge  of  them  muff  be 
amazingly  imperfeCt,  when  there  is  not  the  lead  grain  of 
fand  but  has  too  many  difficulties  belonging  to  it  tor  the 
wifeft  philofopher  to  anfvver.  Watts. 

AM'AZON,  or  Orellana,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  has  its  fource  among  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  not  far 
from  the  South  Sea,  from  w  hence  running  eaftward,  it 
pours  into  the  ocean  direCtly  under  the  equinoctial  line. 
This  largeft  of  all  rivers  is,  at  its  mouth,  150  miles  broad, 
and  1500  miles  from  its  mouth,  thirty  or  forty  fathoms 
deep.  It  runs  at  lead  3000  miles,  forms  during  itscourfe 
many  iflands  in  itfelf,  receives  near  two  hundred  other 
rivers,  many  of  which  have  a  courfe  of  500  or  600 
leagues,  fome  of  them  not  inferior  to  the  Danube,  or  the 
Nile ;  and,  in  pouring  itfelf  into  the  ocean,  repels  the 
briny  waters  of  the  fea,  to  the  diftance  of  many  leagues 
from  the  land. 

AMAZO'NI  A,  is  that  part  of  South  America  which  the 
aboriginal  Indians  ftill  poffefs.  It  is  fituated  between  the 
equator  and  twenty  degrees  of  fouth  latitude  ;  its  length 
is  1400  miles,  and  its  breadth  900.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Terra  Firma,  and  Guiana  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Brafil ; 
on  the  fouth  by  Paraguay  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Peru. 
The  air  is  cooler  in  this  country  than  could  he  expeCted, 
confidering  it  is  fituated  in  the  torrid  zone.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains  which  occafion  the  rivers  to 
overflow  their  banks  one  half  of  the  year,  and  partly  to 
the  cloudy  atmofphere,  which  obfeures  the  fun  great  part 
of  the  time  he  is  above  the  horizon.  Dining  the  rainy 
feafon  this  country  is  fubjeCt  to  dreadful  dorms  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,-  producing 
cocoa-nuts,  pmeTapples,  -bananas,  plantains,  and  a  great 
variety  of  tropical  fruits ;  cedar,  red-wood,  pak,  ebony, 
log-w'ood,  and  many  other  lorts  of  dying  wood  ;  alfo 
tobacco,  fugar-canes,  cotton,  potatoes,  balfam,  honey, 
&c.  The  woods  abound  \v ith  tigers,  wild  boars,  buffaloes, 
deer,  and  game  of  various  kinds.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  with  fifh.  Here  are  alfo  fea-cows  and  turtles  ; 
but  the  crocodiles  and  water-ferpents  render  fifliing  a 
dangerous  employment. 

'  The  natives  of  this  country,  like  all  the  other  Ameri¬ 
cans,  are  of  a  good  ftature,  have  handiome  features,  long 
black  hair,  and  copper  complexions.  They  are  faid  tu 
have  a  tafte  for  the  imitative  arts,  efpeciaUy  painting  and 
fculpture,  and  make  good  mechanics.  Their  cordage  is 
3  II  .  made 
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made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  their  fails  of  cotton  ;  their 
hatchets  of  tortoife-fhells  or  hard  ftones ;  their  chifels, 
planes,  and  wimbles,  of  the  horns  and  teeth  of  wild  beads  ; 
and  their  canoes  are  trees  hollowed.  They  fpin  and  weave 
cotton  cloth,  build  their  houfes  with  wood  and  clay,  and 
thatch  them  with  reeds.  Their  arms  in  general  are  darts 
and  javelins,  bows  and  arrows,  with  targets  of  cane  or 
fifn-fkins.  The  feveral  nations  are  governed  by  their  rc- 
l'pedtive  chiefs  or  caziques.  The  regalia,  which  diftinguifh 
thefe  chiefs,  are  a  crown  of  parrot’s  feathers,  a  chain  of 
tiger’s  teeth  or  claws,  which  hangs  round  the  waift,  and 
a  wooden  fword.  This  part  of  South  America  has  hitherto 
remained  unfubdued  ;  the  original  inhabitants,  therefore, 
enjoy  there  native  freedom  and  independence. 

AMAZO’NIUS,  a  name  of  Apollo,  given  him  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  account  of  the  afliftance  he  gave  them 
againft  the  Amazons. 

AMAZI'AB,  [mxey  of  SEJ?  ftrength,  and  of  rv  the 
Lord,  Heb.i.  e.  the  ftrength  of  the  Lord.]  A  king  of  Judah. 

AM'AZONS,  [of  a  priv.  and  a  pap.]  In  anti¬ 

quity,  a  nation  of  female  warriors,  who  founded  an  empire 
in  Alia  Minor,  upon  the  river  Thermodoon,  along  the 
coaftsof  the  Black  Sea.  They  are  faid  to  have  formed  a  Late 
out  of  which  men  were  excluded.  What  commerce  they 
had  with  that  fex  was  only  with  ft  tan  gets ;  they  killed 
all  their  male  children  ;  and  they  cut  off  the  right  breads 
of  their  females,  to  make  them  more  fit  for  the  combat. 
From  which  laft  circumllance  it  is  that  they  are  fuppofed 
to  take  their  name,  viz.  from  the  privitive  a,  and  pat, 0?, 
rnamvia,  “  breaft,”  But  Dr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analylis  of 
Ancient  Mythology,  explodes  this  account  as  fabulous  ; 
and  obferves,  that  in  general  they  were  Cuthite  colonies 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  formed  fettlements  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  and  that  they  derived  their  name  from  zon, 
“  the  fun,”  which  was  the  national  object  of  worfhip. 
Vol.  iff.  p.  463.  It  has  indeed  been  controverted  even 
among  ancient  writers,  whether  ever  there  really  were 
Inch  a  nation  as  that  of  the  Amazons.  Strabo,-  Palepha- 
tus,  and  others  deny  it.  On  the  contrary,  Herodotus, 
Paufanias,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompeus,  Juftin, 
Pliny,  Mela,  Plutarch,  See.  exprefriy  affert  it. 

M.  Petit,  a  French  phyfician,  publiftied  a  Latin  difier- 
tation  in  1685,  t0  prove  that  there  really  was  a  nation  of 
Amazons.  It  contains  abundance  of  Curious  inquiries 
relating  to  their  habit,  their  arms,  the  cities  built  by 
them,  &c.  Others  of  the  moderns  alfo  maintain,  that 
their  exiftcnce  is  -fu-fficiently  proved  by -the  teftimony  01 
fuch  of  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity  as  are  rnoft  worthy  of 
credit;  by  the  monuments  which  many  of  them  have 
mentioned  ;  and  by  medals,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  re¬ 
maining  ;  and  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  room  to  believe 
that  what  is  faid  of  them  is  fabulous. 

The  Amazons  are  mentioned  by  the  mod  ancient  of  the 
'Greek  writers.  In  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  Homer 
reprefents  Priam  fpeaking  of  himfelf  as  having  been  pre- 
fent,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  in  a  battle  with  the 
Amazons  :  and  fome  of  them  afterwards  came  to  the 
afliftance  of  that  prince  during  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Llero- 
dotus  informs  us,  that  the  Grecians  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Amazons  on  the  river  Thermodoon,  and  defeated 
them.  After  their  viffory,  they  carried  off  all  the  Ama¬ 
zons  they  could  takealivein  three  fhips.  But,  whilft  they 
were  out  at  fea,  thefe  Amazons  confpired  againft  the  men, 
and  killed  them  all.  Having,  however,  no  knowledge  of 
navigation,  nor  any  (kill  in  the  ufe  of  the  rudder,  fails,  or 
•oars,  they  were  driven  by  wind  and  tide  till  they  ar¬ 
rived -at  the  precipices  of  the  lake  Maeotis,  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Scythians.  Here  the  Amazons  v/ent  afhore, 
and,  marching  into  the  country,  feized  and  mounted  the 
'firft  horfes  they  met  with,  and  began  to  plunder  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  Scythians  at  firft  conceived  them  to  be  men ; 
but  after  they  had  had  fkirmjfhes  with  them,  and  taken 
fome  prifoners,  they  difeovered  them  to  be  women.  They 
were  then  unwilling  to  carry  on  hoftilities  againft  them  ; 
and  by  degrees  a  number  of  the  young  Scythians  formed 


connections  with  them,  and  were  defirous  that  thefe  gentle 
dames  fhonld  live  with  them  as  wives,  and  be  incorporated 
with  the  reft  of  the  Scythians.  The  Amazons  agreed  to 
continue  their  connection  with  their  Scythian  lnifbands, 
but  refufed  to  affociate  with  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  efpecially  with  the  women  of  it.  They’ 
afterwards  prevailed  upon  their  hufbands  to  retire  to 
Sarmatia,  where  they  fettled.  “  Hence,”  fays  Herodotus, 
“the  wives  of  the  Sarmatians  ftill  continue  their  ancient 
way  of  living.  They  hunt  on  horfeback  in  the  company 
of  their  hufbands,  and  fometimes  alone.  They  march 
with  their  armies,  and  wear  the  fame  drefs  with  the  men, 
The  Sarmatians  ufe  the  Scythian  language,  but  corrupted 
from  the  beginning,  becaufe  the  Amazons  never  learned 
to  fpeak  correctly.  Their  marriage's  are  attended  with 
this  circumftance  :  no  virgin  is  permitted  to  marry  till 
flic  has  killed  an  enemy  in  the  field;  fo  that  fome  always 
grow  old  before  they  can  qualify  themfelves  as  the  law 
requires.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  “  There  was  formerly  a  nation 
who  dwelt  near  the  river  Thermodoon,  which  was  fub- 
jedted  to  the  government  of  women,  and  in  which  the 
women,  like  men,  managed  all  the  military  affairs.  Among 
thefe  female  warriors  was  one,  who  e^belled  the  reft  in 
ftrength  and  valour.  She  affembled  together  an  army  of 
women,  whom  fhe  trained  up  in  military  difcipline,  and 
fubdued  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  After-wards, 
having  by  her  valour  increafed  her  fame,  (lie  led  her  army 
againft  the  reft  ;  and,  being  fuccefsful,  fhe  was  fo  puffed 
up,  that  fhe  ftyled  herfelf  the  daughter  of  Mars,  and  or-' 
dered  the  men  to  fpin  wool,  and  do  the  work  of  the  wo¬ 
men  within  doors.  She  alfo  made  laws,  by  which  the  wo¬ 
men  were  enjoined  to  go  to  the  wars,  and  the  men  to  be 
kept  at  home  in  a  fervile  ftate,  and  employed  in  the  mean- 
eft  offices.  They  alfo  debilitated  the  arms  and  thighs  of 
thofe  male  children  who  were  born  to  them,  that  they 
might  be  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  war.  They  feared 
the  right  breafts  of  their  girls,  that  they  might  be  no  hin¬ 
drance  to  them  in  fighting:  from  whence  they  derived 
the  name  of  Amazons.  Their  queen,  having  become  ex-, 
tremely  eminent  for  fkill  and  knowledge  in  military  affairs, 
at  length  built  a  large  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ther- 
modoon,  and  adorned  it  with  a  magnificent  palace.  In 
her  enterprizes  file  exactly  adhered  to  military  difcipline 
and  good  order;  and  fhe  added  to  Iter  empire  all  the  ad¬ 
joining  nations,  even  to  the  river  Tanais.  Having  per¬ 
formed  thefe  exploits,  fhe  at  laft  ended  her  days  like  a, 
hero,  falling  in  a  battle  in  which  fhe  had  fought  coura- 
geoufty.  She  was  fucceeded  in  the  kingdom  by  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  imitated  the  valour  of  her  mother,  and  in  fome 
exploits  excelled  Iter.  She  caufed  the  girls  from  their 
very  infancy  to  be  exercifed  in  hunting,  and  to  be  daily 
trained  Up  in  military  exercifcs.  She  inftituted  folemn 
feftivals  and  facrifices  to  Mars  and  Diana,  which  were 
named  Tauropoli.  She  afterwards  carried  her  arms  be¬ 
yond  the  river  Tanais,  and  fubdued  all  the  people  of  thofe 
regions,  even  unto  Thrace.  Returning  then  with  a  great 
quantity  of  fpoiis  into  her  ownkingdojn,  flic  caufed  mag¬ 
nificent  temples  to  be  erected  to  the  deities  before-men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  fhe  gained  the  love  of  her  fubjefts  by  her 
mild  and  gentle  government.  She  afterwards  undertook 
an  expedition  againft  thofe  who  were  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river,  and  fubjefted  to  her  dominion  a  great  part  of 
Afi'a,  extending  her  arms  as  far  as  Syria.” 

Diodorus  alf'o  mentions  another  race  of  Amazons  who 
dwelt  in  Africa;  and  whom  he  fpeaksof  as  beingof  great¬ 
er  antiquity  than  thofe  who  lived  near  the  river  Therino- 
doon,  and  is  unqueftionably  the  race  of  people  fpoken  of 
by  Pigafetta,  as  bordering  on  Sofala  and  Monomotapa. 
“  In  the  weftern  parts  of  Libya  (fays  he),  upon  the  borders 
of  thofe  tracts  that  are  habitable,  there  v  as  anciently  a 
nation  tinder  the.  government  of  women,  and  whofe  man¬ 
ners  and  mode  of  living  w'ere  altogether  different  from 
ours.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  thefe  women  to  manage  ail 
military  affairs ;  and,  for  a  certain  time,  during  which 
2  they 
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they  preferred  their  virginity,  they  went  out  as  foldiers 
into  the  field.  After  fome  years  employed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  when  the  time  appointed  for  this  purpofe  was  expi¬ 
red,  they  affociated  themfelves  with  men,  in  order  to 
obtain  children.  But  the  magi firacy,  and  all  public  offi¬ 
ces,  ti'.ey  kept  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  Tile  men,  as 
the  women,  are  with  us,  were  employed ‘in  houfehold  af¬ 
fairs,  fubmitting  themfelves  wholly  to  the  authority  of 
their  wives.  They  were  not  permitted  to  take  any  part 
in  military  affairs,  or  to  have  any  command  or  any  public 
authority,  which  might  have  any  tendency  to  encourage 
them  to  calf  off  the  yoke  of  their  wives.  As  foon  as  any 
child  was  born,  it  was  delivered  to  the  father,  to- be  fed 
with  milk,  or  fitch  other  food  as  was  fuitable  to  its  age. 

If  females  were  born,  they  feared  their  right  bread,  that 
it  might  not  be  burdenfome  to  them  when  they  grew  up, 
for  they  considered  it  as  a  great  hindrance  in  fighting.” 

Juftinian  reprefents  the  Amazonian  republic  to  have 
taken  its  rife  in  Scythia.  The  Scythians  had  a  great  part 
of  Alia  under  their  dominion  upwards  of  400  years,  till 
they  were  conquered  by  Minus,  the  founder  of  the  Afiy- 
rian  empire.  After  his  death,  which  happened  about 
r  1^0  years  before  the  Chriftian  tera,  artd  that  of  Semira- 
mis'  and  their  fon  Ninias,  Ilinus  and  Scolopites,  princes 
■of  the  royal  blood  of  Scythia,  were  driven  from  their 
country  by  other  princes,  who  like  them  afpired  to  the 
crown.  They  departed  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
friends  ;  and,  being  followed  by  a  great  number  of  young 
people  of  both  fexes,  they  paffed  into  Afiatic  Sarmatia, 
beyond  mount  CamatTus,  where  they  formed  an  edabliffi- 
ment,  fupplying  themfelves  with  the  riches  they  wanted 
by  making  exctrrfioris  into  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Euxine  Sea.  The  people  of  thefe  countries,  exafperated 
by  the  incurfions  of  their  new  neighbours,  united,  fur- 
prifed  and  maffacred  the  men. 

The  women  then  refolving  to  revenge  their  death,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  provide  for  their  own  feettrity,  de¬ 
termined  to  form  a  new  kind  of  government,  to  choofe  a 
■queen,  ensfit  laws,  and  maintain  themfelves,  without  men, 
■even  againft  the  men  themfelves.  This  defign  was  not  fo 
very  furprifing  as  at  firfi  fight  appears  :  for  the  greateft 
-number  of  the  girls  among  the  Scythians  had  been  inured 
to  the  lame  exercifes  as  the  boys ;  to  draw  the  bow,  to 
throw  the  javelin,  to  manage  other  arms ;  to  riding;,  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  even  the  painful  labours  that  feera  referved  for 
men  ;  and  many  of  them,  as  among  the  Sarmatians,  ac¬ 
companied  the  men  in  war.  Hence  they  had  no  fooner 
formed  their  refolution,  than  they  prepared  to  execute 
it,  and  exercifed  themfelves  in  all  military  operations. 
They  foon  fecured  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and,  not  content  with 'ibewing  their  neighbours  that 
all  their  efforts  to  drive  them  thence  cr  fubdue  them  were 
ineffectual,  they  made  war  upon  them,  and  extended  their 
Own  frontiers.  They  had  hitherto  made  life  of  the  in- 
ffruiftions  and  affiftance  df  a  few  men  that  remained  in  the 
■country;  but  finding  at  length  that  they  could  (land  their 
ground,  and  aggrandize  themfelves,  without  them,  they 
killed  all  thofe  whom  .flight  or  chance  had  faved  from  the 
fury  of  the  Sarmatians,  and  for  ever  renounced  marriage, 
which  they  now  conlidered  as  an  unfupportable  flavery. 
But,  as  they  could  only  fecure  the  duration  of  their  new 
kingdom  by  propagation,  they  made  a  law  to  go  every 
year  to  the  frontiers,  to  invite  the  men  to  come  to  them  ; 
to  deliver  themfelves  up  to  their  embraces,  without  choice 
on  their  part,  or  the  lead  attachment;  and  to  leave  them 
as  foon  as  they  were  pregnant.  All  thofe  whom  age  ren¬ 
dered  fit  for  propagation,  and  were  willing  to  ferve  the 
date  by  breeding  girls,  did  not  go  at  the  fame  time  in  fearch 
-of  men :  for,  in  order  to  obtain  a  right  to  promote  the 
multiplication  of  the  fpecies,  they  muff  firfi;  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  deftruft ion ;  nor  was  any  thought  worthy  of 
giving  birth  to  children  till  fiie  had  killed  three  men. 

If  from  this  commerce  they  brought  forth  girls,  they 
educated  them  ;  but  with  refpedi  to  the  boys,  if  we  may 
■believe  Jtiftin,  they  firangled  them  at  the  moment  of  their 
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birth.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  they  twilled  their 
legs  and  arms,  fo  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  military  exer- 
cil'es;  but  Quintus  Curtius,  Philofiratus,  and  Jardarus, 
fay,  that  the  lefs  favage  fent  them  to  their  fathers.  It  is 
probable,  that  at  firfi,  when  their  fury  againft  the  men  was 
carried  to  the  greateft  height,  they  killed  the  boys;  that 
when  this  fury  abated,  and  moftof  the  mothers  were  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  greateft  horror  at  depriving  the  little  creatures 
of  the  lives  they  had  juft  received  from  them,  they  ful¬ 
filled  the  firfi  duties  of  a  mother;  but,  to  prevent  their 
call  ling  a  revolution  in  tire  (late,  maimed  them  in  fnch  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  war,  and  employed 
them  in  the  mean  offices  which  thefe  warlike  women 
thought  beneath  them.  In  fhort,  that,  whet)  their  con- 
quefts  had  confirmed  their  power,  their  ferocity  fubfiding, 
they  entered  into  political  engagements  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  and,  the  number  cf  the  males  they  had  preferved 
becoming  burdenfome,  they,  at  the  defire  of  thofe  who 
rendered  them  pregnant,  fent  them  the  boys, -and  conti¬ 
nued  ftill  to  keep  the  girls. 

As  foon  as  the  age  of  the  girls  permitted,  they  took 
away  the  right  breaft,  that  they  might  draw  the  bow  with 
the  greater  force.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  they 
burnt- that  breaft,  by  applying  to  it,  at  eight  years  of  age, 
a  hot  brazen  inftniment,  which  infenfibly  dried  up  the  fi¬ 
bres  and  glands ;  fome  think  that  they  did  not  make  life 
of  fo  much  ceremony,  but  that  when  tire  part  was  form¬ 
ed  they  got  rid  of  it  by  amputation :  foiue  again,  with 
much  greater  probability,  affert,  that  they  employed  no 
violent  meafures  ;  but,  by  a  continual  comp  re  Hi  on  of  that 
part  from  infancy,  prevented  its  growth,  at  leaft  fo  far 
as  to  hinder  its  ever  being  incommodious  in  war. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Thefeus,  gives  fome  account  of 
a  battle  which  had  been  fought  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Amazons  at  Athens;  and  he  relates  fome  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  battle  which  had  been  recorded  by.  an  an¬ 
cient  writer  named  Clidemus.  Pie  fays,  “That  the  left 
wing  of  the  Amazons  moved  towards  the  place  which  is 
yet  called  Amazonium,  and  the  right  to  a  place  called 
Pryx,  near  Chryfa;  upon  which  the  Athenians,  ifl'uing 
from  behind  the  temple  of  the  Mutes,  fell  upon  them; 
and  that  this  is  true,  the  graves  of  thofe  that  were  flain, 
to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  that  lead  to  the  gate  Piraica,  by 
the  temple  of  the  hero  Chalcodue,  ate  a  fufficient  proof, 
Ar.d  here  it  was  that  the  Athenians  -were  routed,  and 
fliamefully  turned  their  backs  to  women,  as  far  as  to  the 
temple  of  the  Furies.  But  fr-efh  fup plies  coming  in  from 
Palladium,  Ardet-tus,  and  Lyceum,  charged  their  right 
w  ing,  and  beat  them  back  into  their  very  tents  ;  in  which 
action  a  great  number  of  the  Amazons  were  flain.”  In 
another  place  lie  fays,  “  It  appears  that  the  pafiage  of  the 
Amazons  through  Theffaly  was  not  w  ithout  oppofttion  ; 
for  there  are  yet  to  be  feen  many  of  their  fepulchres  near 
Seotufaea  and  Cynocephalas.”  And  in  his  life  of  Pompey, 
fpeaking  of  the  Amazons,  Plutarch  fays,  “  They  inhabit 
thofe  parts  of  mount  Caucafus  that  look  towards  the  Hyr- 
canian  fea  (not  bordering  upon  the  Albanians,  for  the 
territories  of  the  Gets:  and  the  Leges  lie  betwixt) :  and 
with  thefe  people  do  they  yearly,  for  two  months  only, 
accompany  and  cohabit,  bed  and  board,  near  the  river 
Thermodoon.  After  that  they  retire  to  their  own  habi¬ 
tations,  and  live  alone  all  the  reft  of  the  year.” 

Quintus  Curtius  lays,  “  The  nation  of  the  Amazons  is 
fituated  upon  the  borders  of  I-lyrcania,  near  the  river 
Thermodoon.  Their  queen  was  named  Thaleftris,  and 
(he  had  under  her  fubjefition  all  the  country  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  mount  Caucafus  and  the  river  Phalis.  This  queen 
came  out  of  her  dominions,  in  confequence  of  an  ardent 
defire  fne  had  conceived  to  fee  Alexander;  and,  being  ad¬ 
vanced  near  the  place  w  here  he  was,  fiie  previoufly  fent 
meffengers  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  queen  was  come  to 
have  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  and  converling  with  him. 
Having  obtained  permiffion  to  vifit  him,  (lie  advanced  with 
300  of  her  Amazon1;,  leaving  the  reft  ot  her  troops  be¬ 
hind..  As  foon  as  flic  came  within  fight  of  the  king,  file 
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leaped  from  her  horfe,  holding  two  javelins  in  her  right 
hand.  The  apparel  of  the  Amazons  does  not  cover  all 
t he  body  ;  for  their  left  tide  is  naked  down  to  the  ftornach  ; 
nor  do  the  fkirts  of  their  garments,  which  they  tie  up  in 
a  knot,  reach  below  their  knees.  They  p re ferve •their  left 
bread:  entire,  that  they  may  be  able  to  fuckle  their  female 
offspring;  and  they  cut  off  and  fear  their  right,  that  they 
may  draw  their  bows,  and  caft  their  darts,  with  the  greater 
eafe.  Thaleftris  looked  at  the  king-with  an  undaunted 
countenance,  and  narrowly  examined  his  perfon;  which 
did  not,  according  to  her  ideas,  coine  up  to  the  fame  of 
his  high  exploits:  for  the  barbarians  have  a. great  vene¬ 
ration  for  a  majeftic  perfon,  edeeming  thole  only  to  be 
capable  of  performing  great  aft  ions  on  whom  nature  has 
conferred  a  dignified  appearance.  The  king  having  afked 
her  whether  the  had  any  thing  to  defire  of  him,  (he  re¬ 
plied,  without  fcruple  or  hefitation,  that  die  was  come 
with  a  view  to  have  children  by  him,  fhe  being  worthy  to 
bring  him  heirs  to  his  dominions.  Their  offspring,  if  of 
the  female  fex,  die  would  retain  herfelf ;  and,  if  of  the 
male  fex,  it  Ihotild  be  delivered  to  Alexander,  He  then 
afked  her,  whether  fhe  would  accompany  him  in  his  wars  ? 
But  this  die  declined,  alleging,  that  die  had  left  nobody 
to  take  care  of  her  kingdom.  She  continued  to  folicit 
Alexander,  that  lie  would  not  fend  her  back  without  con¬ 
forming  to  her  willies  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  delay  of 
thirteen  days  that  he  complied.  She  then  returned  to  her 
own  kingdom.” 

Judin  alfo  repeatedly  mentions  this  vifit  of  Thaledris  to 
Alexander;  and  in  one  place  he  fays,  that  die  made  a 
march  of  twenty-five  days  in  order  to  obtain  this  meet¬ 
ing  with  him.  The  interview  between  Alexander  and 
Thaleftris  is  likewife  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  The 
learned  Goropius,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Petit,  laments, 
in  very  pathetic  terms,  the  hard  fate  of  Thaleftris,  who 
was  obliged  to  travel  fo  many  miles,  and  to  encounter  ma¬ 
ny  hardlhips,  in  order  to  procure  this  interview  with  the 
Macedonian  prince  ;  and,  from  the  circumftances,  is  led 
to  confider  the  whole  account  as  incredible.  But  Dr. 
Petit,  with  equal  erudition,  with  equal  eloquence,  and 
fuperior  force  of  reafoning,  at  length  determines,  that 
her  journey  was  not  founded  upon  irrational  principles, 
and  that,  full  credit  is  due  to  thofe  grave  and  venerable 
hiftorians  by  whom  this  tranfadtion  has  been  recorded. 

The  Amazons  are  reprefented  as  being  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  with  javelins,  and  alfb  with  an  axe  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  conftrutlion,  which  was  denominated  the  axe  of 
the  Amazons.  According  to  the  elder  Pliny,  this  axd 
was  invented  by  Penthifilea,  one  of  their  queens.  On  mar 
ny  ancient'  medals  are  reprefentations  of  the  Amazons, 
armed  with  thefe  axes.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  have  had 
bucklers  in  the  fhape  of  a  half  moon.  Yet,  that  there 
fhould  have  been  women,  who,  without  the  afliftance  of 
men,  built  cities  and  governed  them,  railed  armies  and 
commanded  them,  adminiftered  public  affairs,  and  extend¬ 
ed  their  dominion  by  arms,  is  undoubtedly  fo  contrary  to 
all  that  we  have  feen  and  known  of  human  affairs,  as  to 
appear  in  a  very  great  degree  incredible,  as  is  therefore 
by  many  confidered  as  fabulous;  but  fhat  women  may 
have  exifted  fufficiently  rebuff,  and  fufticiently  courage¬ 
ous,  to  have  engaged  in  warlike  enterprifes,  and  even  to 
have  been  fuccefsful  in  them,  is  certainly  not  impoffible, 
however  contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  things.  Infup- 
port  of  this  fide  of  the  queflion,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
women  who  have  been  early  trained  to  warlike  exercifes, 
to  hunting,  and  to  an  hard  and  laborious  mode  of  living, 
may  be  rendered  more  ftrong,  and  capable  of  more  vigo¬ 
rous  exertions,  than  men  who  have  led  indolent,  delicate, 
and  luxurious,  lives,  and  who  have  feldom  been  expofed 
even  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The  limbs  of 
.women,  as  well  as  of  men,  are  ftrengthened  and  rendered 
.more  robuft  by  frequent  and  laborious  exercife.  A  nation 
of  women,  therefore,  brought  up  and  difeiplined  as  the 
ancient  Amazons  are  reprefented  to  have  been,  would  be 
Superior  to  an  equal  number  of  effeminate  men;  though 


they  might  be  much  inferior  to  an  equal  number  of  hardy 
men,  trained  up  and  difeiplined  in  the  lame  manner. 

That  much  of  what  is  laid  of  the  Amazons  is  fabulous, 
there  can  be  no  reafonable  doubt  j  but  it  does  not  there¬ 
fore  follow,  that  the  whole  is  without  foundation.  The 
ancient  medals  and  monuments  on  which  they  are  repre¬ 
fented  are  very  numerous,  as  are  alfo  the  teftimonies  of 
ancient  writers.  It  feents  not  rational  to  fuppofe  that  all 
this  originated  in  fiction,  though  it  may  be  much  blended 
with  it.  The  abbe  Guyon  fpeaks  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Amazons  as  having  been  regarded  by  many  periods  as  fa¬ 
bulous,  “  rather  from  prejudice  than  from  any  real  and 
folid  examination ;”  and  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  their  exiftence,  from  ancient 
hiftory,  and  from  ancient  monuments,  are  extremely  pow¬ 
erful. 

Inftances  of  heroifm  in  women  have  occalionally  oc¬ 
curred  in  modern  times,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  the 
ancient  Amazons.  The  times  and  the  manners  of  chi¬ 
valry  in  particular,  by  bringing  great  enterprifes,  bold 
adventures,  and  extravagant  heroifm,  into  fafliion,  infpired 
the  women  with  the  fame  tafte.  The  women,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  prevailing  paflion,  were  now  feen  in  the 
middle  of  camps  and  of  armies.  They  quitted  the  foft 
and  tender  inclinations,  and  the  delicate  offices,  of  their 
own  fex,  for  the  toils  and  the  toilfoine  occupation  of  ours. 
During  the  crufades,  animated  by  the  double  enthufiafm 
of  religion  and  of  valour,  they  often  performed  the  moll 
romantic  exploits ;  obtained  indulgences  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  died,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  by  the  fide  of 
their  lovers  or  of  their  lmibands. 

In  Europe,  women  have  attacked  and  defended  fortifica¬ 
tions;  princeffes  have  commanded  armies,  and  obtained 
viftories.  Such  was  the  celebrated  Joan  de  Montfort, 
difputing  for  her  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and  fighting  her¬ 
felf.  Such  was  that  ftill  more  celebrated  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  that  adtive  and  intrepid  general  and  foldier,  whofe 
genius  fupported  a  long  time  a  feeble  hulband ;  which 
taught  him  to  conquer;  which  replaced  him  upon  the 
throne;  which  twice  relieved  him  fromprifon;  and,  op- 
preffed  by  fortune  and  by  rebels,  which  did  not  bend  till 
after  fhe  had  decided  in  perfon  twelve  battles. 

The  warlike  fpirit  among  the  women,  confident  with 
ages  of  barbarilm,  when  every  thing  is  impetuous  becaufe 
nothing  is  fixed,  and  when  all  excels  is  the  excels  of  force, 
continued  in  Europe  upwards  of  400  years,  fiiewing  itfeif 
from  time  to  time,  and  always  in  the  middle  of  convul- 
fions,  or  on  the  eve  of  great  revolutions.  But  there  were 
eras  and  countries  in  which  that  fpirit  appeared  with  par¬ 
ticular  luftre.  Such  were  the  difplays  it  made  in  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean,  when  they  were  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Turks. 

Among  the  ftriking  inftances  of  Amazonian  conduct  in 
modern  ladies,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Jane  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  widow  of  M.  de  Clifton,  who  was  beheaded  at  Paris,, 
in  the  year  1343,  on  a  fufpicion  of  carrying  on  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  England  and  the  count  de  Montfort.  This 
lady,  filled  with  grief  for  the  death  of  her  late  hulband, 
and  exafperated  at  the  ill  treatment  which  fhe  confidered 
him  as  having  received,  lent  oft"  her  fon  fecretly  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and,  when  herapprehenfions  were  removed  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  him,  fhe  fold  her  jewels,  fitted  out  three  fliips,  and 
put  to  fea,  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  hufband  upon  all  the 
French  with  whom  Ihe  fheulu  meet.  This  new  corfair 
made  feveral  defeents  upon  Normandy,  where  fhe  ftormed 
caftles  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were  fpec- 
tators  more  than  once,  whilft  their  villages  were  all  in  a 
blaze,  of  one  of  the  fineft  women  in  Europe,  with  a  fword 
in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other,  urging  the  carnage, 
and  eyeing  with  pleafure  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

We  read  in  Mezeray,  under  the  article  of  the  Croifade 
preached  by  St,  Bernard  in  the  year  1147,  “  That  many 
women  did  not  content  themfeives  with  taking  the  crofs, 
but  that  they  alfo  took  up  arms  to  defend  it,  and  compofed 
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fquadrons  of  females,  w  hich  rendered  credible  all  that 
has  been  faid  of  the  prowefs  of  the  Amazons.” 

In  the  year  1590,  the  League  party  obtained  Come  troops 
from  the  king  of  Spain.  Upon  the  new's  of  their  being 
difemba-rked,  Barri  de  St.  Aunez,  Henry  IV. ’s  governor 
at  Leucate,  let  out  to  communicate  a  fcheme  to  the  duke 
de  Montmorenci,  commander  in  that  province.  He  was 
taken  in  his  way  by  fame  of  the  troops  of  the  League, 
who  were  alfo  upon  their  march  with  the  Spaniards  to¬ 
wards  Leucate,  They  were  perfuaded,  that  by  thus  hav¬ 
ing  the  governor  in  their  hands,  the  gates  of  that  place 
would  be  immediately  opened  to  them,  or  at  lead  would 
not  hold  out  long.  But  Confvantia  de  Cecelli  his  wife, 
after  having  affembled  the  garrifon,  put  herfelf  lo  refo- 
lutely  at  their  head,  pike  in  hand,  that  Ihe  infpired  the 
weakell  with  courage ;  and  the  beliegers  were  repulfed 
wherever  they  prefeoted  themfelves.  Shame  and  their 
great  lols  having  rendered  them  defperate,  they  font  a 
melTage  to  this  courageous  woman,  acquainting  her,  that, 
if  (he  continued  to  defend  herfelf,  they  would  hang  her 
hulband.  She  replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “  I  have 
riches  in  abundance :  I  have  offered  them,  and  I  do  Hill 
offer  them,  for  his  ranfom ;  but  I  would  not  ignominioufly 
purchafe  a  life  which  he  would  reproach  me  with,  and 
which  he  would  be  afhamed  to  enjoy.  I  will  not  difho- 
nour  him  by  treafon  againd  my  king  and  country.”  The 
beliegers,  having  made  a  frelh  attack  without  fuccefs,  put 
her  hulband  to  death,  and  railed  the  fiege.  Henry  IV. 
afterwards  fent  to  this  lady  the  brevet  of  governors  of 
Leucate,  with  the  reverlion  for  her  Ion.  The  famous 
Maid  of  Orleans,  alfo,  is  an  example  known  to  every  reader. 

The  abbe  Arnaud,  in  his  Memoirs,  fpeaks  of  a  coun- 
tefs  de  St.  Balmont,  who  ufed  to  take  the  field  with  her 
hulband,  and  fight  by  his  fide.  She  fent  feveral  Spanifh 
prifoners  of  her  taking  to  marfhal  Feuquiers;  and,  what 
is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  this  Amazon  at  home  was  all 
affability  and  fweetnefs,  and  gave  herfelf  up  to  reading 
and  a£Is  of  piety. 

Dr.  Jfohnfon  feems  to  have  given  credit  to  the  accounts 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us  concerning  the 
ancient  Amazons;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that 
we  ought  not  habily  to  rejedt  ancient  hiborical  narrations 
becaule  they  contain  facts  repugnant  to  modern  manners, 
and  exhibit  feenes  to  which  nothing  now  occurring  bears 
a  refembiancc.  “  Of  what  we  know  not  (fays  he),  we 
can  only  judge  by  what  we  know.  Every  novelty  appears 
more  wonderful,  as  it  is  more  remote  from  any  thing  with 
which  experience  or  tebimony  have  hitherto  acquainted 
Vis;  and  if  it  pafies  farther,  beyond  the  notions  that  we 
have  been  accuftomed  to  form,  it  becomes  at  laft  incredi¬ 
ble.  We  feidom  confider,  that  human  knowledge  is  very 
narrow  ;  that  national  manners  are  formed  by  chance ;  that 
uncommon  conjunctures  of  caufes  produce  rare  effedts ; 
or  that  what  is  impofllble  at  one  time  or  place  may  yet 
happen  in  another.  It  is  always  ealler  to  deny  than  to  en¬ 
quire.  To  refufe  credit  confers  for  a  moment  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  fuperiority  which  every  little  mind  is  tempted  to 
aflume,  when  it  may  be  gained  fo  cheaply  as  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  attention  from  evidence,  and  declining  the  fatigue  of 
comparing  probabilities.  Many  relations  of  travellers 
have  been  flighted  as  fabulous,  till  more  freqvient  voyages 
have  confirmed  their  veracity  ;  and  it  may  reafonafily  be 
imagined,  that  many  ancient  hiftorians  are  unjuftly  fuf- 
pedled  of  falfehood,  beeaufe  our  own  times  afford  nothing 
that  refembles  what  they  tell.  Few  narratives  will  either 
to  men  or  women  appear  more  incredible  than  the  hillories 
of  the  Amazons;  of  female  nations,  of  whoie  conditu- 
tion  it  was  the  efleritial  and  fundamental  law,  to  exclude 
men  from  all  participation,  either  of  public  affairs  or  do- 
mellic  bulinefs;  where  female  armies  marched  under  fe¬ 
male  captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the  harveft,  female 
partners  danced  together,  and  female  wits  diverted  one 
another,  Yet  feveral  ages  of  antiquity  have  tranfmitted 
accounts  of  the  Amazons  of  Caucaius;  and  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  of  America,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  greated 
Vqi,,  1,  No,  35, 
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riyer  in  the  world,  Condamine  lately  found  fuch  memo¬ 
rials  as  can  be  expected  among  erratic  and  unlettered  na¬ 
tions,  where  events  are  recorded  only  by  tradition,  and 
new  fwarms  fettling  in  the  country  from  time  to  time  con- 
fufe  and  efface  all  traces  of  former  times,” 

No  author  has  taken  fo  much  pains  upon  this  fuhjedt  as 
Dr.  Petit.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  he  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  governing 
the  women  ever,  at  prefent,  though  they  are  unarmed  and 
u np raff i fed  in  the  art  of  war,  After  all  his  elaborate  en¬ 
quiries  and  difculfions,  therefore,  this  learned  writer  might 
probably  think,  that  it  is  not  an  evil  of  the  firlt  magni¬ 
tude  that  the  race  of  Amazons  now  ceafes  to  exill. 

RoulTeau  fays,  “  The  empire  of  the  woman  is  an  em¬ 
pire  of  foftnefs,  of  addrefa,  of  complacency.  Her  com¬ 
mands  are  carefles,  her  menaces  are  tears.”  But  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Amazons  was  certainly  an  empire  of  a  very 
different  kind.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude  with 
Dr.  Jolmfon:  “The  charadler  of  the  ancient  Amazon:, 
was  rather  terrible  than  lovely.  The  hand  could  not  be 
very  delicate  that  was  only  employed  in  drawing  the  bow 
and  brandi filing  the  battle-axe.  Their  power  was  main¬ 
tained  by  cruelty,  their  courage  was  deformed  by  ferocity  ; 
and  their  example  only  ffiews,  that  men  and  women  live 
bed  together.” 

AMAZO'NIAN  HABIT,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  drefs 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  Amazons.  Marcia,  the  famous 
concubine  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  had  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Amazonian ,  becaule  (lie  charmed  him,  molt  in  a  ha¬ 
bit  of  this  kind.  Hence  alfo  that  prince  himfelf  engaged 
in  combat  in  the  amphitheatre  in  an  Amazonian  habit; 
and  of  all  titles  the  Amazonius  w'as  one  of  thole  hq  molt 
delighted  in.  In  honour  either  of  the  gallant  or  his  mif 
trefs,  the  month  December  was  alfo  denominated  Anazo 
nius.  Some  alfo  apply  Amazonian  habit  to  the  hunting- 
drefs  worn  by  many  ladies  among  us. 

AM'BA,yi  an  Abylfinian  or  Ethiopic  word,  lignifying 
a  rock.  The  Abylfinian?  give  names  to  each  of  their 
rock,  as  amba-dorho ,  the  rock  of  a  hen,  Sc c.  Some  of  tliefe 
rocks  are  faid  to  have  the  name  of  aomi\  and  are  of  fuch 
a  ftupendous  height,  that  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  are  but 
low  in  comparifon  of  them,  Amongft  the  mountains,  and 
even  frequently  in  the  plains,  of  this  country,  arife  deep 
and  craggy  rocks  of  various  forms,  lbme  refembling  tow¬ 
ers,  others  pyramids,  &c.  fo  perpendicular  and  fmooth  on 
the  tides,  that  they  feem  to  be  the  works  of  art ;  infomuch, 
that  men,  cattle,  &c.  are  craned  up  by  the  help  of  ladders 
and  ropes :  and  yet  the  tops  of  tliefe  rocks  are  covered 
with  woods,  meadows,'  fountains,  filhponds,  &c.  which 
very  copioufly  fuppiy  the  animals  feated  thereon  with  all 
the  conveniencies  of  life.  The  molt  remarkable  of  thefe 
rocks  is  called  Amba-Gcjkcii.  It  is  prodigioufly  deep,  in 
the  form  of  a  cable  built  of  free  done,  and  almoft  im¬ 
pregnable.  Its  fummit  is  about  half  a  Portuguefe  league 
in  breadth,  and  the  circumference  at  the  bottom  about 
half  a  day’s  journey.  The  afeent  at  firlt  iseafy;  but  grows 
afterwards  fo  deep,  that  the  Abadine  oxen,  which  will 
otherwife  clamber  like  goats,  mud  be  craned  up  and  let 
down  with  ropes.  Here  the  princes  of  the  blood  were 
formerly  confined,  in  \g\y  cottages  among!!  Ihrubs  and' 
wild  cedars,  with  an  allowance  barely  fufficient  to  keep 
them  alive..  There  is,  according  to  Kircher,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  a  rock  fo  curi'oufly  hollowed  by  nature,  that  at  a  dif- 
tance  it  refembles  a  looking-glafs ;  and  oppefed  to  this 
another,  on  tl;e  top  of  which  nothing  can  be  fo  foftly 
whifpered  but  it  may  be  heard  a  great  way  off.  Between 
many  of  tjiefe  rocks  and  mountains  are  vad  abyffes,  which 
appear  very  dreadful  to  the  eye. 

i\M'BACHT,/.  in  topography,  denotes  a  kind  of  in- 
pifdidlion  or  territory,  the  poliedbr  whereof  has  the  adnti 
riiff  ration  of  juftice,  both  in  alto  and  baJJ'o,  In  fome  ancient 
writers,  ambacht  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  juriidiction, 
government,  or  chief  magibnicy,  of  a  city. 

AMBA'QE$,yi  [Lat.jJ  A  circuit  of  words;  acircum- 
jocutory  fprrn  orfpeech  ;  a  multiplicity  of  words;  an  inf 
S  l  direct 
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direft  manner  of  expreffion. — They  gave  thofe  complex 
ideas  names,  that  they  might  the  more  ealily  record  and 
difcourfe  of  things  they  were  daily  converfant  in,  without 
long  ambages  and  circumlocutions  ;  and  that  the  things  they 
were  continually  to  give  and  receive  information  about, 
might  be  the  eafier  and  quicker  tmderrtood.  Locke. 

AMB  A'GIOUS,  ad],  [from  ambages,  Lat.]  Circumlo¬ 
cutory;  perplexed;  tedious. 

AMBAMAR'jAM,  or  Amba'ra,  the  capital  of  Abyf- 
finia,  near  the  head  of  the  Nile.  Lat. 13. 12. N.  Ion. 35. 14. E. 

AMBAPA'YA,/.  in  botany.  See  Carica. 

AMB  ARV A'LI A,y.  [of  ambio,  to  furround,  and  arva, 
Lat.  the  grounds.]  A  lead:  inhonourof  Ceres,  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  Remans  to  obtain  a  good  harvefi  of  the 
gods.  They  facrificed  a  heifer  according  to  Virgil,  but 
Tibullus  fays  a  lamb,  which  was.  carried  three  times  in 
proceffion  about  their  fields.  This  fefiival  was  generally 
kept  at  the  time  of  the  harvefi,  and  fometimes  w  hen  the 
product  of  the  earth  was  in  danger.  It  was  fometimes  ce¬ 
lebrated  at  Rome,  and  the  prietls  who  performed  the  ce¬ 
remonies  were  called  arvales. 

AMB  ASSA'DE,/".  \_ambajfade,  Fr.]  Embaffy;  charac¬ 
ter  or  bufinefs  of  an  ambaffador.  A  word  not  now  in  ufe : 
When  you  difgrac’d  me  in  my  ambaffade. 

Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king.  Shakefpeare. 

AMB  AS'S ADORyi  \_awibaJJ'adeur,  Fr.  rmbaxador ,  Span. 
It  is  written  differently,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  come  from 
the  French  or  Spanifli  language  ;  and  the  original  deriva¬ 
tion  being  uncertain,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fettle'  its  orthogra¬ 
phy.  Some  derive  it  from  tjie  Hebrew  nra,  to  tell,  and 
•wic  a  melfenger;  others  from  ambaElus,  which  in  the 
old  Gaulilh  fignified  a  fervant ;  whence  ambafeia,  in  low 
Latin,  is  found  to  fignify  fervice,  and  ambafeiator,  a  fer¬ 
vant ;  others  deduce  it  from  ambacht,  in  old  Teutonic, 
fignifying  a  government,  and  Junius  mentions  a  polfibility 
of  its  defeent  from  a.tnx.Qcavcj  ;  and  others  from  am  for  ad, 
and  bajjus ,  low,  as  fuppofing  the  aft  of  fending  an  ambaf¬ 
fador,  to  be  in  forne  fort  an  aft  of  fubmifiion.  All  thefe 
derivations  lead  to  writ c  ambajjador,  not  mbaJfador.~\  A 
perfon  fent  in  a  public  manner  from  one  fovereign  power 
to  another,  and  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  power  from 
which  he  is  fent.  The  perfon  of  an  ambaffador  is  invio¬ 
lable.  Ambafiadors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
Ambafiador  in  ordinary,  is  he  who  conftantly  refides  in 
the  court  of  another  prince,  to  maintain  a  good  under- 
ftanding,  and  look  to  the  interefi  of  his  mafter.  Till  a- 
bout  200  years  ago,  ambafiadors  in  ordinary  were  not 
heard  of  :  all,  till  then,  were  ambafiadors  extraordinary; 
that  is,  fuch  as  are  fent  on  fome  particular  occafion,  and 
who  retire  as  foon  as  t lie  affair  is  difpatched.  By  the  law 
of  nations,  none  under  the  quality  of  a  fovereign  prince 
can  fend  or  receive  an  ambaffador.  At  Athens,  ambafia¬ 
dors  mounted  the  pulpit  of  the  public  orators,  and  there 
opened  their  commiffion,  acquainting  the  people  w ith  their 
errand.  At  Rome,  they  were  introduced  to  the  fenate, 
and  delivered  their  eommiffions  to  the  fathers. 

Ambafiadors  fliould  never  attend  any  public  folemnities, 
as  marriages,  funerals,  & c.  unlefs  their  inafters  have  fome 
interefi  therein  :  nor  muft  they  go  into  mourning  on  any 
occafion  of  their  own,  becaufe  they  reprefent  the  perfon  of 
their  prince.  By*  the  civil  law,  all  writs  and  precedes, 
whereby  the  perfon  of  any  ambafiador  or  other  public  mi- 
tiifter  of  any  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  or  of  any  of  his.  do- 
meftics  or  domeftic  fervants,  may  be  arrefted,  or  his  goods 
diftrained,  fliall  be  void.  Provided,  that  no  merchant  or 
other  trader,  within  the  defeription  of  any  of  the  ftatutes 
againft  bankrupts,  (hall  have  any  benefit  of  this  aft  ;  nor 
any  fervant  of  an  ambafiador,  unlefs  the  name  of  fuch 
fervant  be  regiffered  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  fecretaries 
of  ftate,  and  by  him  tranfmitted  to  the  ffieriffs  of  London 
and  Middlefex.  7  An.c.  12. 

Generally,  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges, 
of  ambafiadors,  are  determined  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
{.aliens,  and  not  by  any  municipal  conftitutions :  for,  as 
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they  reprefent  the  perfons  of  their  refpeftive  mafters,  who 
owe  no  fubjeftion  to  any  laws  but  thofe  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  their  aftions  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  the 
private  law’  of  that  ftate  wherein  they  are  appointed  to  re'- 
fide.  1  Black.  253. 

If  an  ambaffador  grofsly  offends,  or  makes  an  ill  ufe  of 
his  charafter,  he  may  be  fent  home,  and  accufed  before 
his  mafter,  who  is  bound  either  to  do  juftice  upon  him,  or 
avow  hin>felf  the  accomplice  of  his  crimes;  but  the  ge¬ 
neral  praftice  throughout  Europe  feems  now  to  be,  not  to 
punifit  him  in  the  country  where  he  executes  the  funftion 
of  ambaffador.  Id. 

AMBAS'SADRESS,_/1  \_ambajfadrice,  Fr.]  The  lady 
of  an  ambaffador.  In  ludicrous  language,  a  woman  lent 
on  a  metfage : 

Well,  my  ambajfadrefs - 

Come  you  to  menace  war,  and  loud  defiance  >. 

Or  does  the  peaceful  olive  grace  your  brow.  Rowe. 

AM'BASSAGE, /.  [from  ambaffador.^  An  embaffay  ; 
the  bufinefs  ot  ambafiador. — Maximilian  entertained  them 
with  dilatory  anfvvers  ;  fo  as  the  formal  part  of  their  am- 
baffage  might  well  warrant  their  further  (lay.  Bacon. 

AMBAY'BA,yi  in  botany.  See  Cecropia. 

AM'BE,  [aqw£u,  Gr.]  The  ridge  or  edge  of  a  hill.  In 
furgery,  a  luperficial  jutting  out  of  the  bones. 

A  mb  e,  or  Am  b  1,  aninftrument  ufed  in  diftocations  of  the 
humerus.  Hippocrates  has  taken  notice  of  it  in  his  treatife- 
de  Articul.  feft.  vi.  and  it  is  called  Hippocrates’s  ambe. 
Galen  explains  the  word  ambe,  by  e Traiwrcurii;, 

“an  eminence  like  a  border  and  fays,  that  the  whole 
ol  the  machine  takes  that  name,  becaufe  its  extremity 
runs  out  with  an  edge  like  the  lip  or  brim  of  a  pot  towards 
the  interior  cavity,  which,  as  w’ell  as  the  edge  or  border 
of  any  thing  on  the  top  or  extremity,  are  fignified  by  the 
word  ambe.  When  the  head  of  the  humerus  refts  in  the 
axilla,  this  inftrument  is  fometimes  of  fervice,  but  in  no 
other  cafe  ;  and  even  here  it  is  rarely  ufed,  for,  when  gen¬ 
tle  methods  fail,  violence  feldom  lucceeds. 

AM'BEL,  f.  in  botany.  See  NymphyEA. 

AMBELA'NIA,  in  botany.  See  Wi  llughbeia. 

Svccinum  AM'BER,_/!  \_ambre,  Fr.  ambar,  Lat.  of 
Gr.]  A  folid,  hard,  femipellucid,  bituminous,  fubftance, 
of  a  particular  nature,  of  ufe  in  medicine  and  in  feveral  of 
the  arts.  Amber  has  been  of  great  repute  in  the  w'orld 
from  the  earlieft  times.  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Herodotus,  fEf- 
chylus,  and  others,  have  commended  its  virtues.  In  the 
times  of  the  Romans,  it  became  in  high  efteem  as  a  gem  ; 
and  in  the  luxurious  reign  of  Nero,  immenfe  quantities  of 
it  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  ufed  for  ornamenting  works 
of  various  kinds.  The  molt  remarkable  property  of  this 
fubftance  is,  that  when  rubbed  it  draws  or  attrafts  other 
bodies  to  it :  and  this,  it  is  obferved,  it  does  even  to  thofe 
fubftances  w'hich  the  ancients  thought  it  had  an  antipathy 
to  ;  as  oily  bodies,  drops  of  water,  human  fweat,  See. 
By  friction  it  is  brought  to  yield  light  pretty  copioufty  in 
the  dark  ;  whence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  native  phof- 
phori.  The  property  which  amber  poffeftes,  of  attrafting 
light  bodies,  was  very  anciently  obferved.  Thales  of  Mile¬ 
tus,  6 00  years  before  Chrift,  concluded  from  hence,  that  it 
was  animated.  But  the  firft  perfon  who  exprefsly  mentions 
this  fubftance,  is  Theophraftus,  about  the  year  300  before 
Chrift.  The  attraftive  property  of  amber  is  likewife  occa- 
fionally  taken  notice  of  by  Pliny,  and  other  later  natural- 
ifts,  particularly  by  Gaffendus,  Kenelm  Digby,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  ;  but  it  is  generally  apprehended  that  this 
quality  was  peculiar  to  amber  and  jet,  and  perhaps  agate, 
till  Gilbert  publiffied  his  treatife  De  Magnete,  in  the  year 
1600.  From  rM y.rpev,  the  Greek  name  for  amber,  is  de¬ 
rived  the  term  eleElricily,  which  is  now*  very  extenfively 
applied,  not  only  to  the  power  of  attrafting  light  bodies 
inherent  in  amber,  but  to  other  fimilar  powers,  and  their 
various  eftefts,  in  whatever  bodies  they  relide,  or  to  what¬ 
ever  bodies  they  may  be  communicated. 

Amber  affumes  all  figures  in  the  ground;  that  of  a 
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pear,  an  almond,  a  pea,  See.  Trt  amber  there  have  been 
fa  id  to  be  letters  found  very  weii  formed;  and  even  He¬ 
brew  and  Arabic  characters.  Within  home  pieces,  leaves, 
infects,  See.  have  likewife  been  found  included  ;  which 
feems  to  indicate,  either  that  the  amber  was  originally  in 
a  fluid  (fate,  or  that,  having  been  expofed  to  the  fun,  it 
was  once  foftened,  and  rendered  fufceptible  of  the  leaves, 
infects,  See.  which  came  in  its  way.  The  latter  of  thefe 
fuppolitions  feems  the  more  agreeable  to  the  phenomenon ; 
becaufe  thofe  infefts,  &c.  are  never  found  in  tire  centre 
of  the  pieces  of  amber,  but  always  near  the  furface.  It 
is  obferved  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places  where  amber 
is  produced,  that  all  animals,  whether  terreftrial,  aerial,  or 
aquatic,  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  that  pieces  of  it 
are  frequently  found  in  their  excrements.  The  bodies 
of  infeifs,  found  buried  in  amber,  are  viewed  with  ad¬ 
miration  by  all  the  world  ;  but  of  the  mod  remarkable  of 
thefe,  many. are  to  be  fufpefted  a$  counterfeit,  the  great 
^price  at  which  beautiful  fpecimens  of  this  kind  fell  having 
tempted  ingenious  cheats  to  introduce  animal  bodies  in 
fuch  artful  manners  into  feemingly  whole  pieces  of  amber, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  detect  t he  fraud. 

Of  thofe  infefts  which  have  been  originally  inclofed  in 
amber,  fome  are  plainly  feen  to  have  draggled  hard  for 
their  liberty,  and  even  to  have  left  their  limbs  behind 
them  in  the  attempt ;  it  being  no  unufual  thing  to  fee,  in 
a  mafs  of  amber  that  contains  a  dout  beetle,  the  animal 
wanting  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  its  legs  ;  and  thofe  legs 
left  in  different  places,  nearer  that  part  of  the  mafs  from 
which  it  has  travelled.  This  alfo  may  account  for  the 
common  accident  of  finding  legs  or  wings  of  flies,  without 
the  red  of  their  bodies,  in  pieces  of  amber  ;  the  in  lefts 
having,  when  entangled  in  the  yet  foft  and  vifeid  matter, 
elcaped  at  the  expence  of  leaving  thofe  limbs  behind  them. 
Drops  of  clear  water  are  fometimes  alfo  preferved  in  am¬ 
ber.  Thefe  have  doubtlefs  been  received  into  it  while 
foft,  and  preferved  by  its  hardening  round  them.  Beau¬ 
tiful  leaves  of  a  pinnated  drufture,  refembling  fome  of 
the  ferns,  or  maiden  hairs,  have  been  found  in  fome 
pieces  ;  but  thefe  are  rare,  and  the  fpecimens  of  great 
value.  Mineral  fubdances  are  alfo  found  at  times  lodged 
in  mafles  of  amber.  Some  of  the  pompous  collections  of 
the  German  princes  boad  of  fpecimens  of  native  gold 
and  diver  in  mafles  of  amber  ;  but  as  there  are  many  fub¬ 
dances  of  the  marcaiite,  and  other  kinds,  that  have  all  the 
glittering  appearance  of  gold  and  filver,  it  is  not  to  he 
too  hadily  concluded,  that  thefe  metals  are  really  lodged 
in  thefe  beds  of  amber.  Iron  is  found  in  various  fliapes 
hnmerfed  in  amber  ;  and  as  it  is  often  feen  eroded,  and 
fometimes  in  the  date  of  vitriol,  it  is  not  impofiible  but 
that  copper,  and  the  other  metals,  may  be  alfo  fometimes 
immerfed  in  it  in  the  fame  date. 

Naturalifts  have  been  greatly  divided  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  fubdance,  and  what  clafs  of  bodies  it  belongs  to  ; 
fome  referring  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to  the  mineral, 
and  fome  even  to  the  animal,  kingdom.  Pliny  deferibes 
it  as  “a  refinous  juice,  cozing  from  ancient  pines,  others 
fay  poplars  ;  whereof  there  are  whole  foreds  on  the  coads 
of  Sweden  ;  and  difeharged  thence  into  the  fea,  where, 
undergoing  fome  alteration,  it  is  thrown,  in  this  form, 
upon  the  Ihores  of  Pruffia,  which  lie  very  low  :  he  adds, 
that  it  was  hence  the  ancients  gave  it  the  derronvnation 
fuccinum  ;  from  fuccus,  juice.”  According  to  Hartman, 
amber  is  formed  of  bitumen,  mixed  with  vitriol  and  other 
falts.  But,  though  this  were  allowed  him  with  regard  to 
the  fodil  amber,  many  difpute  whether  the  fea-amber  be 
fo  produced.  It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  all  amber  is 
of  the  fame  origin,  and  probably  that  which  is  found  in 
the  fea  has  been  wafhed  thither  out  of  the  cliffs  ;  though 
Hartman  thinks  it  very  poflible,  that  fome  of  it  may  be 
formed  in  the  earth  under  the  fea,  and  be  wafhed  up 
thence.  The  fea-amber  is  ufually  finer  to  the  eye  than 
the  fodil ;  but  the  reafon  is,  that  it  is  diveded  of  that  coarfe 
coat  with  which  the  other  is  covered  while  in  the  earth. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  generally  agreed  upon,  that 
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amber  is  a  true  bitumen  of  foflil  origin.  In  a  'ate  volume 
of  the  Journal  de  Phyfujitc,  however,  we  find  it  aflerted  by 
Dr.  Girtanner  to  be  an  animal  produff,  a  fort  of  honey  or 
wax  formed  by  a  fpecies  of  large  ant  called  by  Linnaeus 
formica  rvfa.  Thefe  ants,  our  author  informs  us,  inhabit 
the  old  pine  foreds,  where  they  fometimes  form  hills 
about  fix  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  it  is  generally  in  thefe  an¬ 
cient  foreds,  or  in  places  where  they  have  been,  that  foflil 
amber  is  found.  This  fubdance  is  not  fo  hard  as  that  which 
is  taken  up  in  the  fea  at  Pruflia,  and  which  is  well  known 
to  naturalids.  It  has  the  confidence  of  honey  or  of  half- 
melted  wax,  but  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  like  common  am¬ 
ber  ;  it  gives  the  fame  p rod u ft  by  chemical  analyfis,  and 
it  hardens  like  the  other  when  it  is  fuffered  to  remain  fome' 
time  in  afolution  of  common  fait.  This  accounts  for  the 
infedls  that  are  fo  often  found  inclofed  in  it.  Among 
thefe  infects  ants  are  always  the  mod  prevailing;  which 
tends  farther,  Dr.  Girtanner  thinks,  to  the  confirmation 
of  his  hypothelis.  Amber,  then,  in  his  opinion,  isno- 
thing  but  a  vegetable  oil  rendered  concrete  by  the  acid  of 
ants,  juft  as  wax  is  nothing  but  an  oil  hardened  by  the 
acid  of  bees  ;  a  faift  incontedably  proved,  we  are  told, 
(ince  Mr.  Metherie  has  been  able  to  make  artificial  wax 
by  mixing  oil  of  olives  with  the  nitrous  acid,  and  which 
wax  is  not  to  be  diftinguilfied  from  the  natural. 

Amber  of  the  fined  kind  lias  been  found  in  England. 
It  is  frequently  thrown  on  the  diores  of  Yorklhire  and 
many  other  places,  and  found  even  in  our  clay-pits  ;  the 
pits  dug  for  tile-clay  between  Tyburn  and  Kenfington 
gravel-pits,  and  that  behind  St.  George’s  Hofpita!  at 
Hyde-park  corner,  have  afforded  fine  fpecimens.  Poland, 
Silefia,  and  Bohemia,  are  famous  for  the  amber  dug  up 
there  at  this  time.  Germany  affords  great  quantities  of 
amber,  as  well  dug  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  as 
tolled  about  on  the  diores  of  the  fea  and  rivers  there. 
Saxony,  Mifnia,  and  Sweden,  and  many  other  places  in 
this  tract  of  Europe,  abound  with  it.  Denmark  has  af¬ 
forded,  at  different  times,  feveral  quantities  of  fodil  am¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  diores  of  the  Baltic  abound  witii  it.  But 
the  countries  lying  on  the  Baltic  adord  it  in  the  greated 
abundance  of  all  ;  and  of  thefe  the  mod  plentiful  country 
is  Pruflia,  and  the  next  is  Pomerania.  Pruflia  was,  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  famous  for 
amber  ;  for,  this  fubdance  coming  into  great  repute  with 
this  prince,  fome  natives  of  Pruflia,  who  were  about  his 
court,  offered  their  fervice  to  go  to  their  own  country, 
where  that  fubdance,  they  faid,  was  produced,  and  bring 
back  great  dcres  of  it.  They  accordingly  did  fo  ;.  ‘and 
from  this  time  Pruflia  had  the  honour  to  be  called  the 
Country  of  Amber,  indead  of  Italy,  which  had  before 
undefervedly  that  title.  This  article  alone  brings  his 
Prudian  majedy  a  revenue  of  26,000  dollars  annually. 
The  amber  of  Prudia  is  not  only  found  on  the  fea-coads, 
but  in  digging ;  and,  though  that  of  Pomerania  is  generally 
brought  from  the  diores,  yet  people  who  dig,  on  different 
occafions,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  conflantly 
find  amber.  In  the  mines  where  it  is  found,  the  upper 
furface  is  compofed  of  fand,  under  which  is  a  dratum  of 
loam,  and  under  this  a  bed  of  wood  partly  entire,  but 
chiefly  mouldered  or  changed  into  a  bituminous  fubdance. 
Under  the  wood  is  a  dratum  of  vitriolic  or  rather  alumi¬ 
nous  mineral,  in  which  the  amber  is  found.  Strong  ful- 
phureous  exhalations  are  often  perceived  in  the  pits. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  amber  is  from  1,065  tor, 000  ;  its 
frafture  is  even,  fmooth,  and  glody  ;  it  is  capable  of  a 
fine  polifh,  and,  when  rubbed  or  heated,  gives  a  fragrant 
aromatic  fmell,  particularly  when  it  melts,  that  is  at  550 
of  Fahrenheit,  but  it  then  loles  its  tranfparency  ;  projected 
on  burning  coals,  it  burns  with  a  whitilh  flame,  and  a 
whitifh-yellow  fmoke,  but  gives  very  little  foot,  and 
leaves  brownilh  allies  ;  it  is  infallible  in  water  and  fpirit 
of  wine,  though  this  latter,  when  highly  rectified,  extracts 
a  reddilh  colour  from  it ;  but  it  is  foluble  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
which  then  acquires  a  reddilh  purple  colour,  and  is  precipi  - 
table  from  it  by  water  ;  no ’other  acid  dilfolves  it,  nor  is  it 

foluble 
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iohible  in  fixed  alkalies,  nor  in  effential  nor  exprefled  oils, 
without  fome  decompofition  and  long  digeftion  ;  but  bal- 
fams  diffolve  it  readily;  75  grains  of  it  alkalize  100  of 
nitre  ;  by  diftillation  it  affords  a  fraall  quantity  of  water, 
an  oil  of  the  nature  of  petrol,  and  a  peculiar  acid. 

Amber  having  been  formerly  confidered  as  a  valuable 
fubffance,  and  the  fp.ecimens,  which  are  large,  or  contain 
entire  or  perfect  infers  within  them,  being  (till  of  conli- 
derable  price,  the  methods  of  foftening  it  j’o  as  to  intro¬ 
duce  thefc  extraneous  bodies,  or  of  uniting  fmaller  pieces 
together,  have  been  kept  as  profitable  fecrets,  if  it  be 
true  that  they  ever  were  difcovered.  It  is  faid  that  two 
pieces  of  this  fubffance  may  be  united  by  wetting  them 
with  oil  of  tartar,  and  applying  them  together  with  heat  ; 
and  Wallerius  mentions,  that  pieces  of  yellow  amber  may 
be  foftened,  formed  into  one,  and  even  diffolved,  by 
means- of  oil  of  turnip-feed,  in  a  gentle  heat  ;  and  that, 
according  to  fome  authors,  it  may  be  rendered  tranfparent 
by  boiling  in  rape-feed  oil,  linfeed  oil,  fait  water,  See. 
Neumann,  however,  denies  that  either  fait  water  or  lin¬ 
feed  oi!  produce  this  eff’eft  ;  though  he  ffates,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  praftices  of  workmen,  the  following  methods :  the 
one  confifts  in  furrounding  the  amber  with  fand  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  cementing  it  with  a  gradual  fire  for  forty  hours, 
fome  fmall  pieces  placed  near  the  (ides  of  the  veil'd  being 
occafionally  taken  out  for  judging  of  the  efFed  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  ;  the  fecond  method,  which  he  fays  is  that  molt 
generally  praftifed,  is  by  digefting  and  boiling  the  amber 
about  twenty  hours  with  rape-feed  oil,  by  which  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  both  clear  and  hard. 

Amber  is  principally  of  two  colours,  w  hite  and  yellow. 
The  white  is  the  molt  effeemed  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
as  being  the  molt  odoriferous,  and  containing  the  greateft 
quantity  of  volatile  fait ;  though  the  yellow  is  mod  valued  by 
thofe  who  manufacture  beads  and  other  toys  with  it,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  tranfparency.  Amber  is  the  balls  of  all  varniffies, 
by  folution  in  the  way  deferibed  under  the  article  Varnish. 

Could  amber  be  diffolved  without  impairing  its  tranfpa¬ 
rency,  the  art  of  embalming  might  poffibly  be  carried  to  a 
great  height  by  it,  if  we  cottld-preferve  the  human  corpfe 
in  a  tranfparent  cafe  of  amber,  as  the  bodies  of  flies,  (pi- 
ders,  grallioppers,  &c.  are  to  a  great  perfection.  Some¬ 
thing  of  a  fubftitute  of  this  kind  we  have  in  fine  rolin  ; 
which  being  diffolved  by  heat,  and  the  bodies  of  fmall 
animals  feveral  times  dipped  in  it,  they  are  thus  coated 
with  colophony,  that  in  feme  degree  refembles  amber ; 
but  this  muff  be  kept  from  duff. 

Amber  in  fubffance  lias  been  much  recommended  as  a 
nervous  and  cordial  medicine;  and  alleged  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  promoting  the  menftrual  diicharge,  and  the 
excltiiion  of  the  fcetus  and  fecundines  in  labour  :  but,  as 
in  its  crude  (late  it  is  quite  infoluble  by  our  juices,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  can  have  very  little  effeCt  on  the  animal  fyffetn,  and 
therefore  it  is  now  feldom  given  in  fubffance.  The  forms 
in  whicli  amber  is  prepared  are,  a  tinCture,  a  fait,  and  an 
oil,  the  preparations  and  ufes  of  which  are  deferibed  in 
the  proper  place  under  the  article  Pharmacy. 

AM'BERBOI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Centaurea. 

AM'BER-TREE,yi  in  botany.  See  Anthospermum. 

AM'BERG,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Bavaria,  with  a  good  callle,  ramparts,  baftions, 
and  deep  ditches.  It  is  feated  near  the  confines  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  on  the  river  Ills,  forty  miles  E.  of  Nuremburg.  It 
drives  a  great  trade  in  iron  and  other  metals,  found  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  Lat.  49.  30  N.  ion.  12.  7.  E, 

AM'BERGREASE,  Ambergrise,  or  Grey  Am¬ 
ber,  f.  [amber  gris,  Fr.]  is  a  folid,  opake,  affi-coloured, 
fatty,  inflammable,  fubffance*  variegated  like  marble,  re* 
markably  light,  rugged  and  uneven  in  its  furface,  and 
has  a  fragrant  odour  when  heated.  It  is  found  in  the  fea, 
Or  on  the  fpa-coaff,  or  in  the  fand  near  the  fea-coaff;  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  fea-coaff  of  Brazil, 
and  that  of  Madagafcar;  or.  the  coaft  of  Africa,,  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Molucca  iflands;  but 
molt  of  the  amtergreafe  which  is  brought  to  England 
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comes  from  the  Bahama  iflands,  from  Providence,  &c> 
where  it  is  found  on  the  coaft.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  ab¬ 
domen  of  whales  by  the  whale-filhermen,  always  in  lumps 
of  various  (hapes  and  lizes,  weighing  from  half  an  ounce; 
to  an  hundred  and  more  pounds. 

There  have  been  many  different  opinions  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  fubffance.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  foil! I 
bitumen  or  nephtha,  exfuding  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  a  fluid  form,  and  diftilling  into  the  fea,  where  it 
hardens  and  floats  on  the  furface.  But  the  moft  Satisfac¬ 
tory  account  of- the  real  origin  of  ambergreafe  is  given  by 
Dr.  Swediar,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaffions  for  1783. 

We  are  told  by  all  writers  on  ambergreafe,  thaffome- 
times  claws  and  beaks  of  birds,  feathers  of  birds,  parts 
of  vegetables,  (hells,  fifli,  and  bones  of  fifft,  are  found  ia 
the  middle  of  it,  or  varioufly  mixed  with  it.  Of  a  very- 
large  quantity  of  pieces,  however,  which  the  doctor  exa¬ 
mined,  he  found  none  that  contained  any  fuch  thing  ; 
though  lie  allows  that  fuch  fubffances  may  fometimes  bo* 
found  in  it;  but,  in  all  the  pieces  of  any  confiderable  lize, 
whether  found  on  the  fea  or  in  the  whale,  he  conftantly 
found  a  confiderable  quantity  of  black  fpots,  which,  after 
the  molt  careful  examination,  appeared  to  be  the  beaks  of 
the  fepia  cElopodia ;  and  thefe  beaks,  he  thinks,  might  be. 
the  fubffances  which  have  hitherto  been  always  miftaken 
for  claws  or  beaks  of  birds,  or  for  (bells. 

According  to  the  belt  information  Dr.  Swediar  could 
obtain  from  feveral  of  tiie  moft  intelligent  perfons  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  fpermaceti-whale-fifhery,  and  in  procuring  and 
felling  ambergreafe,  it  appears,  that  this  fubffance  is  found, 
in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  but  in  that  particular  fpecies. 
only  which  is  called  the  fpermaceti  whale ,  and  which,  front, 
its  defeription  and  delineation,  appears  to  be  the  phyfeter- 
macroccphalus  Linnaei.  The  New  England  fifhermen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  account,  have  long  known  that  ambergreafe  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fpermaceti  whale ;  and  they  are  fo  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  fact,  that  whenever  they  hear  of  a  place; 
where  ambergreafe  is  found,  they  always  conclude  that  the 
feas  in  that  part  are  frequented  by  this  fpecies  of  whale. 

The  perfons  who  are  employed  in  the  fpermaceti-whaie- 
fifhery,  confine  their  views  for  ambergreafe  to  the  phyfeter 
rnacrocephalus.  Whenever  they  hook  a  fpermaceti  w  hale, 
they  obferve,  that  it  conftantly  not  only  vomits  up  what¬ 
ever  it  has  in  its  ftoniach,  but  alfo  generally  difeharges  its 
faeces  at. the  fame  time;  and,  if  this  latter  circujmftance 
takes  place,  they  are  generally  difappointed  in  finding  am- 
bergreafe  in  its  belly.  But  w  henever  they  difeover  a  fper¬ 
maceti  whale,  male  or  female,  which  feems  torpid  and 
fickly,  they  are  always  pretty  fure  to  find  ambergreafe,  as 
the  whale  in  this  ftate  feldom  voids  its  fieces  upon  being 
hooked.  They  likewife  generally  meet  with  it  in  the  dead 
fpermaceti  whales,  which  they  lbmetimes  find  floating  on 
the  fea.  It  is  obferved  alfo,  that  the  whale  in  which  they 
find  ambergreafe  often  has  a  morbid  protuberance,  or, 
as  they  exprefs  it,  a  kind  of  gathering,  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  belly,  in  which,  if  cut  open,  ambergreafe  is  found.  It 
is  obferved,  that  all  thofe  whales  in  whofe  bowels  am¬ 
bergreafe  is  found,  feem  not  only  torpid  and  ftek,  but 
are  alio  conftantly  leaner  than  others;  fo  that,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  conftant  union  of  thefe  two  circumftances, 
it  would  feem  that  a  larger  colie&ion  of  ambergreafe  in, 
the  belly  of  the  whale  is  a  fource  of  difeafe,  and  probably, 
fometimes  the  caufe  of  its  death.  As  foon  as  they  hook  a 
whale  of  this  defeription,  torpid,  fickly,  emaciated,  or 
one  that  does  not  dung  on  being  hooked,  they  immediately 
either  cut  tip  the  above-mentioned  protuberance,  if  there 
be  any,  or  they  rip  open  its  bowels  from  the  orifice  of  the 
anus,  and  find  the  ambergreafe  fometimes  in  one  fome¬ 
times  in  different  lumps,  of  generally  from  three  to  twelve 
and  more  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  one  pound  tQ 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  at  the  diftance  of  two, 
but  moft  frequently  of  about  iix  or  feven,  feet  from  the 
anus,  and  never  higher  up  in  the  inteftinal  canal ;  which, 
according  to  their  defeription,  is  in  all  probability  the  in- 
teftiuum  caecum,  hitherto  miftaken  for  a  peculiar  bag 
3,  made 
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made  by  nature  for  the  fecretion  and  collection  of  this 
lingular  fubftance.  That  the  part  they  cut  open  to  come 
at  the  ambergreafe,  is  no  other  than  the  intcftinal  canal 
is  certain,  becaufe  they  conftantly  begin  their  incilion  at 
the  anus,  and  find  the  cavity  every  where  filled  with  the 
fasces  of  the  whale,  which,  from  their  colour  and  fmell, 
it;  is  hnpoflible  for  them  to  miitake.  The  ambergreafe 
found  in  the  inteftinal  canal  is  not  fo  hard  as  that  which  is 
found  on  the  fea  or  fea-coaft,  but  foon  grows  hard  in  the 
air:  when  firft  taken  out  it  has  nearly  the  fame  colour, 
and  the  fame  difagreeable  fmell,  though  not  fo  firong, 
as  the  more  liquid  dung  of  the  whale  has;  but,  on  expo- 
ling  it  to  the  air,  it  by  degrees  not  only  grows  greyifh, 
and  its  furface  is  covered  with  a  greyifh  duft,  like  old  cho¬ 
colate,  but  it  alfo  lofes  its  difagreeable  fmell,  and,  when 
kept  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  acquires  the  peculiar 
odour  which  is  fo  agreeable  to  mod  people. 

In  confidering  whether  there  be  any  material  difference 
between  the  ambergreafe  found  upon  the  fea  or  fea-coaft, 
and  that  found  in  the  bowels  and  among  the  dung  of  the 
whale,  the  doftor  refutes  the  opinion,  that  all  amber¬ 
greafe  found  in  whales  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  there¬ 
fore  much  lefs  in  price.  Ambergreafe,  he  observes,  is 
only  valued  for  its  purity,  lightnefs,  compactnefs,  colour, 
and  fmell.  There  are  pieces  of  ambergreafe  found  on  dif¬ 
ferent  coafts,  which  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality ;  whereas 
there  are  often  found  in  whales- pieces  of  it  of  the  firfi-  va¬ 
lue;  nay,  feveral  pieces  found  in  the  fame  whale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above-mentioned  qualities,  are  more  or  lefs  va¬ 
luable.  All  ambergreafe  found  in  whales,  has  at  firfi, 
when  taken  out  of  the  inteftines,  very  near  the  fame  fmell 
as  the  liquid  excrements  of  that  animal  have  ;  it  has  then 
alfo  nearly  the  fame  blackifit  colour:  they  find  it  in  the 
whale  fometimes  quite  hard,  fometimes  rather  foftifh,  but 
never  fo  liquid  as  the  natural  fieces  of  that  animal.  And 
it  is  a  matter  of  fad,  that,  after  being  taken  out  and  kept 
in  the  air,  all  ambergreafe  grows  not  only  harder  and 
whiter,  but  alfo  lofes  by  degrees  its  fmell,  and  aflumes 
fuch  an  agreeable  one,  as  that  in  general  has  which  is 
found  fwimming  upon  the  fea;  therefore  the  goodnefs 
of  ambergreafe  feems  rather  to  depend  on  its  age.  By 
being  accumulated  after  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the 
inteftinal  canal,  it  feems  even  then  to  become  of  a  whiter 
colour,  and  lefs  ponderous,  and  acquire  its  agreeable  fmell. 
The  only  reafon  why  ambergreafe  found  floating  on  the 
fea  generally  pofleftes  the  above-mentioned  qualities  in  a 
fnperior  degree,  is  becaufe  it  is  commonly  older,  and  has 
been  longer  expofed  to  the  air.  It  is  more  frequently 
found  in  males  than  females  ;  the  pieces  found  in  females 
are  in  general  fmaller,  and  thofe  found  in  males  feem 
conftantly  to  be  larger  and  of  a  better  quality  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  high  price  in  proportion  to  the  fize  is  not  merely 
imaginary  for  the  rarity  fake,  but  in  fome  refpeft  well 
founded,  becaufe  fuch  large  pieces  appear  to  be  of  greater 
age,  and  poffefs  the  above-mentioned  qualities  in  general 
jn  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  fmaller  pieces. 

It  is  known,  that  the  fepia  oCtopodia,  or  cuttle-fifli,  is 
the  conftant  and  natural  food  of  the  fpermaceti  whale,  or 
phyfeter  macroeephalus.  Of  this  the  fifliers  are  fo  well 
perfuaded,  that,  whenever  they  difcover  any  recent  relics 
of  it  fwi'mniing  on  the  fea,  they  conclude  that  a  whale  of 
this  kind  is,  or  has  been,  in  that  part.  Another  circum- 
ftance  which  corroborates  the  fad  is,  that  the  fpermaceti 
whale  on  being  hooked  generally  vomits  up  fome  remains 
of  the  fepia.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  many 
beaks,  or  pieces  of  beaks,  of  the  fepia,  found  in  all  am¬ 
bergreafe.  The  beak  of  the  fepia  is  a  black  horny  fub¬ 
ftance,  and  therefore  pafles  undigefted  through  the  fto- 
mach  into  the  inteftinal  canal,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 
faeces  ;  after  which  it  is  either  evacuated  with  them,  or, 
if  thefe  latter  be  preternaturally  retained,  forms  concre¬ 
tions  with  them,  which  render  the  animal  ftek  and  torpid, 
and  produce  an  obftipntion,  which  ends  ei.ther  in  an  abfeefs 
of  the  abdomen,  "as  has  been  frequently  obferved,  or  be¬ 
comes  fatal  to  the  animal ;  whence,  in  both  the  cafes,  on 
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the  burfting  of  its  belly,  that  hardened  fubftance  known 
under  the  name  of  Ambergreafe  is  found  fwimming  on  the 
fea  or  thrown  upon  the  coaft. 

From  the  preceding  account,  and  his  having  conftantly 
found  the  above-mentioned  beaks  of  the  fepia  in  all  piece's 
of  ambergreafe  of  any  coniiderable  fize,  Dr.  Swediar  con¬ 
cludes,  that  all  ambergreafe  is  generated  in  the  bowels  of 
the  phyfeter  macroeephalus,  or  fpermaceti  whale  ;  and 
there  mixed  with  the  beaks  of  the  fepia  odopodia,  which 
is  the  principal  food  of  that  whale.  He  therefore  defines 
ambergreafe  to  be  the  preternaturally  hardened  dung  or 
fasces  of  the  phyfeter  macroeephalus,  mixed  with  fome 
indigeftible  relics  of  its  food.  Mr.  Magellan,  however, 
mentions  an  undoubtedly  vegetable  ambergreafe,  gathered 
from  a  tree  which  grows  in  Guyana,  and  is  called  cumu. 
Specimens  of  this  were  prefented  to  him  by  Mr.  Aublet, 
author  of  the  Hiftoire  de  la  Guyane,  publifiicd  in  1774, 
who  himfelf  collected  it  on  the  fpot ;  and  Mr.  Magellan 
prefented  part  of  it  to  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  alfo  to 
Dr.  Combe.  Iris  of  a  whitifti  brown  colour,  with  a  yel- 
luwifh  ftiade  ;  melts  and  burns  like  wax  on  the  fire,  but 
is  rather  of  a  more  powdery. .confidence  than  any  amber¬ 
greafe  he  had  feen. 

The  ufe  of  ambergreafe  in  Europe  is  now  nearly  con¬ 
fined  to  perfumery,  though  it  has  been  recommended  in 
medicine  by  feveral  eminent  phyficians..  It  is  foluble  in 
boiling  fpirit  of  wine  ;  from  which,  if  the  fiiturated  folu- 
tion  be  fet  in  a  very  cold  place,  a  part  of  the  ambergreafe 
concretes  into  a  whitifti  unctuous  fubftance.  Diftilled  it 
yields  an  aqueous  phlegm,  a  brown  acidulous  fpirit,  a 
deep-coloured  oil,  a  thicker  balfam,  and  fometimes  a  little 
concrete  fait.  The  fpirit,  oil,  balfam,  and  fait,  are  timi- 
lar  to  thofe  obtained  from  amber,  except  that  the  oil  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  fmell.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
takes  up  near  one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  ambergreafe. 
According  to  Neumann,  if  the  fpirit  is- impregnated  with, 
a  little  eftential  oil,  the  ambergreafe  will  diflblve  more 
readily  in  it.  A  deeper  coloured  tindure  is  made  with 
alcohol,  but  not  a  ftronger.  Dulcified  acids  and  alkaline 
fpirits  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  water  and  exprelfed  oils 
have  as  little.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  perfumes  ; 
it  heightens  the  natural  odour  of  other  bodies  ;  but  the 
great  fecret  to  this  end  is,  to  add  it  fo  fparingiy,  that 
while  it  improves  the  fmell  of  that  to  which  it  is  added, 
its  own  may  not  be  dil'covercd.  From  two  grains  to  a 
fcruple  it  is  a  high  cordial  and  powerful  antifpafmodic  ; 
though  the  common  dofe  is  from  two  to  four  grains, 
which  may  be  given  in  an  egg  lightly  poached.  Riverius  ■ 
fays,  that  ambergreafe  is  a  fpecific  againfi  the  fames  canina. 

In  Alia,  and  part  of  Africa,  ambergreafe  is  not  only 
ufed  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  perfume,  but  confiderable  ufe 
is  alfo  made  of  it  in  cookery,  by  adding  it  to  feveral  difiies 
as  a  fpice.  A  great  quantity  of  it  is  alio  conftantly  bought 
by  the  pilgrims  who  travel  to  Mecca  ;  probably  to  offer 
it  there,  and  make  ufe  of  it  in  fumigations,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  frankincenfe  is  ufed  in  catholic  countries. 

Ambergreafe  may  be  known  to  be  genuine  by  its  fra¬ 
grant  feent  when  a  hot  needle  or  pin  is  thruft  into  it,  and 
its  melting  like  fat  of  an  uniform  confiftence  ;  whereas  tfie 
counterfeit  will  not  yield  fuch  a  fmell,  nor  prove  of  fuch 
a  fat  texture.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  remarkable, 
that  this  drug,  which  is  the  moft  fweet  of  all  the  perfumes, 
fliouid  be  capable  of  being  refembled  in  fmell  by  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  moft  odious  of  all  ftinks.  Mr.  Homberg 
found,  that  a  veftel  in  which  he  had  made  a  long  riigeftiou 
of  the  human  fasces,  acquired  a  very  firong  and  perfect 
fmell  of  ambergreafe,  infomuch  that  any  one  would  have 
thought  a  great  quantity  of  e (fence  of  ambergreafe  had  been 
made  in  it.  The  perfume  w.-as  fo  firong  and  oftenfive,  that 
the  veil'd  v.  as  forced  to  be  removed  out  of  the  elaboratory . 

AM'BERT,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Puy-de 
Dome,  and  in  the  late  province  of  Auvergne.  It  is  feated 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  on  the  river  Ore.  It  carries  on  thq 
paper  manufadure  very  exteniively,  and  has  alfo  a  trade 
in  coarfe  laces,  cumbiets,  ferrets,  Sec.  It  is  twenty. one 
5  K  miles 
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miles  E.  of  IfToire,  and  300  from  Paris.  Lat.  45.  25.  N. 
Ion.  3.  50.  E. 

AMBIANCUTI'VA,  a  kingdom  and  town  of  Ethio¬ 
pia,  on  the  river  Nile. 

AMBIA'NI,  or  Amuianen'sis  Ci vitas,  now  Amiens, 
a  city  of  Picardy.  It  is  called  Samarobriva  by  Csefar  and 
Cicero  ;  which,  according  to  Valefius,  lignifies  the  bridge 
of  the  Samara,  or  Somme.  Ambiani  is  a  later  name, 
taken  from  that  of  the  people,  after  the  ufual  manner  of 
the  lower  age. 

AMBIDEX'TER,yi  a  perfon  who  can  ufe  both  hands 
with  the  fame  facility,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes,  that  the 
generality  of  people  do  their  right  hands.  As  to  the  na¬ 
tural  caufe  of  this  faculty,  fome,  as  Hsefer,  attribute  it  to 
an  extraordinary  fupply  of  blood  and  fpirits  from  the  heart 
and  brain,  which  furnifh  both  hands  with  the  neceflary 
firength  and  agility ;  others,  as  Nicholas  Mafia,  to  an  erect 
fituation  of  the  heart,  inclining  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  left;  and  others  to  the  right  and  left  fubclavian  arte¬ 
ries  being  of  the  fame  height,  and  fame  difiance  from  the 
heart,  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  with  equal  force  to 
both  hands.  But  thefe  are  only  conje&ures,  or  rather 
chimeras.  Many  think,  that,  were  it  not  for  education  and 
habit,  all  mankind  would  be  ambidexters ;  and,  in  fafr, 
we  frequently  find  nurfes  obliged  to  be  at  a  good  deal  of 
pains  before  they  can  bring  children  to  forego  the  ufe  of 
their  left  hands.  How  far  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  be 
deprived  of  half  our  natural  dexterity,  may  be  doubted. 
It  is  certain,  there  are  infinite  occafions  in  life,  when  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  equal  ufe  of  both  hands. 
Surgeons  and  oculifts  are  of  neceliity  obliged  to  be  ambi¬ 
dexters  ;  bleeding,  &c.  in  the  left  arm  or  left  ancle,  and 
operations  on  the  left  eye,  cannot  be  well  performed  but 
with  the  left  hand.  Various  infiances  occur  in  hiftory, 
where  the  left  hand  has  been  exercifed  preferably  to  the 
right.  But  by  the  law’s  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  people 
were  enjoined  to  exercife  both  hands  alike  ;  and  Plato  en¬ 
joins  ambidexterity  to  be  encouraged  in  his  republic. 

Ambidexter,  among  the  Englifh  lawyers,  a  juror  or 
embracer,  who  accepts  money  of  both  parties,  for  giving 
his  verdift:  an  offence  for  which  he  is  liable  to  be  impri- 
foned,  for  ever  excluded  from  a  jury,  and  to  pay  ten  times 
the  fum  he  accepted  of. 

AMBlDEXTE'RITY,yi  The  quality  of  being  able 
equally  to  ufe  both  hands.  Double  dealing. 

AMBIDKX'TROUS,  adj.  Having,  with  equal  facility, 
the  ufe  of  either  hand.  Double  dealing;  pradtifing  on 
both  lides. — ^Efop  condemns  the  double  practices  of  trim¬ 
mers,  and  all  falfe,  lluiffling,  and  ambidextrous ,  dealings. 
V  EJiranee. 

AMBIDEX'TROUSNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being 
ambidextrous. 

AM'BIENT,  adj.  [ '  ambiens ,  Lat.]  Surrounding;  en- 
compafling;  inverting.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  fuch  bodies, 
efpecially  fluids,  as  encompafs  others  on  all  tides :  thus, 
the  air  is  frequently  called  an  ambient  fluid,  becaufe  it  is 
diftufed  round  the  earth  : 

This  which  yields  or  fills 

Ail  fpace,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfus’d.  Milton. 

AMBIGE'NjE  OVES,/.  in  the  heathen  facrifices,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  ewes  as,  having  brought  forth 
twins,  were  facrificed,  together  with  their  two  lambs,  one 
on  each  fide. 

AMBI'GENAI.  HYPER'BOLA,  f.  a  name  given  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of  the 
fecond  order,  having  one  of  its  infinite  legs  falling  within 
an  angle  formed  by  the  aflymptotes,  and  the  other  without. 

AMBIGU,  f.  [Fr.]  An  entertainment,  confifting  not 
of  regular  courfes,  but  of  a  medley  of  diflies  fet  on  toge¬ 
ther: 

When  firaiten’d  in  your  time,  and  fervants  few, 

You’d  richly  then  compofe  an  ambigu ; 

Where  firrt  and  fecond  courfe,  and  your  defert, 

All  in  one  Angle  table  have  their  part.  King. 
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AMBIGU'ITY,yi  [from  ambiguous .]  Doubtfulnefs  of 
meaning ;  uncertainty  of  iignification ;  double  meaning. 

— With  ambiguities  they  often  entangle  themfelves,  not 
marking  what  doth  agree  to  the  word  of  God  in  itfelf,  and 
what  in  regard  of  outward  accidents.  Hooker. 

AMBI'GUOUS,  adj.  \_ambigu ,  Fr.  ambiguo,  It.  and  Sp, 
of  ambiguus,  of  ambo,  both,  and  ago,  Lat.  to  drive.]  Doubt¬ 
ful ;  having  two  meanings ;  of  uncertain  fignification.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  perfons  ufing  doubtful  expreflions.  It  is  applied 
to  expreflions,  or  thofe  that  ufe  them,  not  to  a  dubious  or 
fufpended  rtate  of  mind  : 

Th’,  ambiguous  god,  who  rul’d  her  lab’ring  breart, 

In  thefe  myfterious  words  his  mind  expreft ; 

Some  truths  reveal’d,  in  terms  involv’d  the  reft.  Drydsn . 

AMBl'GUOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  ambiguous  manner; 
doubtfully;  uncertainly;  with  double  meaning. 

AMBI'GUOUSNESS.yi  The  quality  of  being  ambi¬ 
guous;  uncertainty  of  meaning;  duplicity  of  fignification. 

AMBI'LOGY,  f.  \_ambilogium,  or  ambiloquium,  Lat.  of 
ambo,  both,  and  Aoy©-,  a  word  or  fpeech.]  Talk  of  am¬ 
biguous  or  doubtful  fignification. 

AMBI'LOQfJOUS,  adj.  [from  ambo  and  loquor,  Lat.] 
Uling  ambiguous  and  doubtful  exprelfions. 

AMBI'LOQyY,  f.  \_ambiloquium,  Lat.]  The  ufe  of 
doubtful  and  indeterminate  exprelfions ;  difeourfe  of 
doubtful  meaning. 

AM'BIT,yi  [ ambitus ,  Lat.]  The  compafs  or  circuit  of 
any  thing ;  the  line  that  encompafles  any  thing. 

Ambit  of  a  Figure,  in  geometry,  is  the  perimeter  or 
line,  or  fum  of  the  lines,  by  which  the  figure  is  bounded. 

Ambit  was  particularly  itfed,  in  antiquity,  to  denote  a 
fpace  of  ground  to  be  left  vacant  betwixt  one  building  and 
another.  By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  houfes  were 
not  to  be  built  contiguous,  but  an  ambit  or  fpace  of  two 
feet  and  a  half  was  to  be  left  about  each  for  fear  of  fire. 
The  ambitus  of  a  tomb  or  monument  denoted  a  certain 
number  of  feet,  in  length  and  breadth,  around  the  fame, 
within  which  the  fandtity  afligned  to  it  was  limited.  The 
whole  ground  wherein  a  tomb  was  erefted  was  not  to  be 
fecreted  from  the  common  ufes;  for  this  reafon,  it  was 
frequent  to  inferibe  the  ambit  on  it,  that  it  might  be  known 
how  far  its  fandiity  extended  :  thus,  in  fronts  pedes  tot,  in 
agrum  pedes  tot. 

AMBI'TION,yi  \_ambitio,  Lat.  the  defire  of  fomething 
higher  than  is  poflefled  at  prefent.]  The  delire  of  prefer¬ 
ment  or  honour. — Who  would  think,  without  having  fuch 
a  mind  as  Antiphilus,  that  fo  great  goodnefs  could  not 
have  bound  gratefulnefs  ?  and  fo  high  advancement  not 
have  fatisfied  his  ambition?  Sidney.- — The  delire  of  any 
thing  great  or  excellent: 

Urge  them,  while  their  fouls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition  ; 

Left  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  foft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorfe, 

Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was.  Shahefpeare . 

It  is  ufed  with  to  before  a  verb,  and  of  before  a  noun.— 

I  had  a  very  early  ambition  to  recommend  myfelf  to  your 
lordftiip’s  patronage.  Addifon. — There  was  an  ambition  of 
wit,  and  an  aiTedhition  of  gaiety.  Pope. 

Ambition  is  one  of  thofe  paflions  that  is  never  to  be  fa¬ 
tisfied.  It  fwells  gradually  with  fuccefs;  and  every  ac- 
c^uifition  ferves  but  as  a  fpur  to  further  attempts.  “  If  a 
man  (it  has  been  well  obferved)  could  at  once  accomplifh 
all  his  defires,  he  -would  be  a  miferable  creature ;  for  the 
chief  pleafure  of  this  life  is  to  wifh  and  defire.  Upon 
this  account,  every  prince  who  afpires  to  be  defpotic  af- 
pires  to  die  of  wearinefs.  Searching  every  kingdom  for 
the  man  who  has  the  leaft  comfort  in  life,  Where  is  he  to 
be  found? — In  the  royal  palace. — What!  his  majefty  ? 
Yes;  efpecially  if  he  be  defpotic.” 

Marius,  fo  famous  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  was  a  man  that 
had  but  one  paflion,  the  defire  of  aggrandizing  himfelf, 
to  which  he  never  made  any  fcruple  to  facrifice  every  thing ; 
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for  he  never  knew  either  integrity,  fincerity,  or  gratitude, 
when  the  purfuit  of  his  views  was  in  queftion.  It  was 
this  ambition  that  made  him  quit  the  plough  and  take  up 
the  profefiion  of  arms,  by  which  he  was  in  hopes  ot  ma¬ 
king  his  fortune.  He  fucceeded  beyond  all  expectations  : 
but  after  having  paffed  through  every  honour  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  o-overnment ;  having  acquired  a  conliderable  fortune, 
and  made  a  good  alliance,  by  marrying  Julia,  Ctefar’s 
aunt ;  inftead  of  being  fatisfied  with  his  uncommon  fttc- 
cefs,  ’and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  toils  and  dangers,  at 
the  age  of  feventy,  when  he  was  become  exceedingly  grofs 
and  heavy,  and  opprefled  with  many  infirmities,  he  was 
determined  to  take  on  him  the  war  againft  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus.  He  imagined,  that  this  war  furnifhed  an 
occafion  of  acquiring  great  glory  and  riches,  without  much 
danger.  But  Sylla,  as  conl'ul,  was  general  of  the  Roman 
armies,  and  had  a  juft  right  to  appropriate  the  firft  and 
moft  glorious  province  to  himfeif:  he  was  likewife  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  command  by  the  fenate.  Marius  oppofed 
him.  The  conteft  ran  high:  and  a  civil  war  enf'ued. 
Sylla  believes  the  city  of  Rome,  and  Marius  is  obliged  to 
fave  himfeif  by  flight.  Sylla  makes  an  alteration  in  the_ 
o-overnment,  and  an’order  is  ifftted  out  in  all  the  cities  of 
Italy,  to  feize  and  kill  Marius  wherever  he  ftiould  be 
found.  After  wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  fuffer- 
ino- a  variety  of  difficulties,  dangers,  and  diftrefles,  both 
by* lea  and  land,  he  is  at  laft  treacheroufly  fet  on  fhore  in 
the  province  of  an  enemy,  without  aid,  without  defence, 

and  abandoned  by  all  the  world.  He,  however,  did  not 

abandon  himfeif;  but  crofting  marlhes,  ditches  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  muddy  grounds,  he  came  at  length  to  a  poor 
wood-cleaver’s  cottage.  He  threw  himfeif  at  his  feet, 
and  conjured  him  to  fave  a  man,  who,  if  he  efcaped  dan¬ 
ger,  would  reward  him  beyond  his  hopes.  The  peafant, 
whether  he  knew  him,  or  was  ftruck  with  the  loftinefs 
and  majefty  of  his  appearance,  which  his  misfortunes  had 
not  effaced,  anfwered,  “That,  if  he  only  wanted  reft,  he 
might  find  it  in  his  cottage;  but,  if  he  fled  from  enemies, 
he  would  fltew  him  a  fafer  retreat.”  Marius  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  laft  offer,  the  man  conducted  him  to  a  hollow 
place,  near  a  marfh,  where  he  covered  him  with  leaves, 
reeds,  and  nifties.  Marius  had  fcarcely  entered  this  dif- 
mal  retreat,  before  he  heard  his  enemies  in  purfuit  of  him. 
They  queftioned,  prefled,  and  menaced,  the  woodman,  for 
concealing  an  enemy  of  the  public,  condemned  to  die  by 
the  Roman  fenate.  Marius  had  no  refource  left:  he 
quitted  his  retreat,  undrefled  himfeif,  and  plunged  into  the 
black  and  muddy  water  of  the  marfh.  This  dirty  afylum 
could  not  conceal  him.  His  purfuers  ran  to  him;  and 
having  drawn  him  out  of  the  water  naked,  and  all  covered 
with  mud,  they  put  a  cord  about  his  neck,  and  dragged 
him  to  Minturnae,  where  they  delivered  him  to  the  ma- 
giftrates.  Let  us  here  confider  Marius  attentively  in  his 
deplorable  ftate  at  this  moment !  What  might  then  be  his 
thoughts?  How  much  ought  he  to  have  abhorred  a  fatal 
ambition  that,  from  the  height  of  greatnefs  and  glory,  had 
plunged  him  into  an  abyfs  of  mifery  below  the  condition 
Of  mankind!  And  what  a  lefibn  is  this  to  thofe  who  are 
never  contented  with  their  condition;  and  who  imagine 
they  want  all  things,  when  but  a  fingle  object  is  wanting 
to  their  infatiable  avidity  !  But  fu-ch  are  the  viciflitudes  of 
human  life,  that  even  when  hope  forfook  him,  and  while 
the  hand  was  lifted  up,  he  efcaped  the  blow.  From  the 
lowed  ftate  of  mifery,  he  yet  rofe  to  the  pinnacle  of  what 
is  falfely  called  honour  and  greatnefs.  By  the  intrigues 
of  a  faction,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  the  moft 
melancholy  proofs  that  his  misfortunes  had  neither  made 
him  wifer  nor  better,  had  neither  taught  him  humility, 
companion,  nor  moderation.  Being  at  firft,  as  it  were, 
only  protected  by  Cinna,  who  was  then  mafter  of  Rome, 
he  affedted  an  air  of  dejedticn  ;  but  his  unextinguiftied 
ambition  foon  rendered  him  the  foul  of  the  party.  Hav¬ 
ing  now  the  fword  in  his  hand,  and  burning  with  revenge 
and  indignation,  he  cut  down  all  before  him:  naturally 
mercilefs  and  cruel,  he  fpared  neither  age,  dignity,  nor 
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virtue;  a  look,  a  nod,  determined  at  once  the  fate  of  the 
moft  illultrious  perfons;  every  one  whom  he  in  the  lealt 
fufpected  or  diftiked  were  put  to  death  without  the  lealt 
form  or  ceremony.  The  (laughter,  attended  with  plun¬ 
dering  of  houfes,  and  the  moft  criminal  violences,  conti¬ 
nued  five  days  and  five  nights  in  Rome,  which  became 
one  general  feene  of  horror;  unpitied  fhrieks  and  cries 
were  every  where  heard,  the  canals  poured  down  with  hu¬ 
man  blood,  w  hile  the  lifelefs  bodies,  even  of  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  fenators,  were  trampled  under  foot;  for  it  was  pro¬ 
hibited  to  give  them  burial.  Thefe  were  the  glorious 
fruits  of  ambition!  By  thefe,  without  doubt,  Marius 
intended  to  render  himfeif  great  and  happy ;  but  he  found 
it  quite  otherwife.  The  ftate  of  profperity  in  which  he 
was,  did  not  calm  the  difquiets  occalioned  by  the  fear  of 
Sylla’s  return,  who  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  Mithri.- 
dates.  So  formidable  an  avenger  made  Marius  tremble  ;  - 
and  he  could  not  evendiifemble  his  fears.  '1  hefe  thoughts 
tormented  him  continually,  and  occalioned  his  nights  to 
pafs  without  deep,  which  began  to  affect  his  health  and 
fpirits.  He  therefore  abandoned  himfeif  to  the  excefles 
of  the  table;  and  to  fpend  his  nights  in  drinking. with. his 
friends  and  dependants.  By  this  regimen  he  foon  inflamed 
his  blood.  He  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  present¬ 
ly  feized  his  head;  and,  in  his  delirium,  he  raved  of  no¬ 
thing  but  the  war  with  Mithridates :  he  imagined  he  had 
the  command  of  it;  and  not  only  fpoke,  but  made  ge(- 
tures,  and  affumed  the  attitude  of  a  man  that  fights,  or  of 
a  general  giving  orders:  fo  violent  and  incurable  was  the 
paflion,  and  fo  deeply  had  it  taken  root  in  his  heart,  with 
which  ambition  and  jealoufy  uniting,  had  inlpired  him 
for  that  command.  Thus,  fays  Plutarch,  at  tiie  age  of 
feventy,  the  only  man  who  had  been  (even  times  conful, 
and  poffefling  riches  that  might  have  fufficed  for  feveral 
kings,  lamented  as  one  buffering  indigence,  and  died  be¬ 
fore  he  could  put  his  views  in  execution. 

Ambition,  „a  Roman  deity,  who  had  a  temple  at 
Rome.  She  was  reprdented  with  wings  on  her  back,  and. 
naked  feet. 

AMBI'TIOUS,  adj.  [ ambitiofus ,  Lat.]  Seized  or  touched 
with  ambition;  deiirous  of  advancement ;  eager  of  ho¬ 
nours;  afpiring.  It  has  the  particle  of  before  the  object 
of  ambition,  if  a  noun;  to,  if  exprefted  by  a  verb  : 

We  feem  ambitious  God’s  whole  work  /’  undo.  Donne.. 
The  neighb’ring  monarchs,  by  thy  beauty  led. 

Contend  in  crowds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed  : 

The  world  is  at  thy  cho:ce,  except  but  one, 

Except  but  him  thou  canft  not  choofe  alone.  Dryden-. 

AMBI'TIOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  ambitious  manner ;  with, 
eagernefs  of  advancement  or  preference. 

AMB I'TIOUSNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  ambi¬ 
tious. 

AM'BITUDE,yi  [ambinulo,  Lat.  of  ambio,  to  furround.  ]; 
Compafs  ;  circuit ;  circumference. 

AM'BITUS.yi  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  fetting  up  for 
fome  magiftracy  or  office,  and  formally  going  round  the 
city  to  folicit  the  intereft  and  votes  of  the  people.  Ambitus 
differed  from  ambition ,  as  the  former  lies  in  the  adr,  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  the  mind.  Ambitus  was  of  two  kinds;  one  lawful, 
the  other  infamous.  The  firft,  called  alfo  ambitus  popula¬ 
rity  was  when  a  perfon  offered  his  fervice  to  the  republic 
frankly,  leaving  it  to  every  body  to  judge  of  his  pretenfions 
as  they  found  peafonable.  The  (econd  kind  was  that 
wherein  force,  cajoling,  money,  or  other  extraordinary  in¬ 
fluence,  was  made  life  of.  This  was  held  infamous,  and 
feverely  punilhed,  as  a  fource  of  corruption,  and  other 
mifehiefs. 

The  practice  ceafed  from  the  time  of  the  emperors,  by 
reafon  polls  were  not  then  to  be  had  by  courting  the  people, 
but  by  favour  from  the  prince.  Perfons  who  had  caufes 
depending  practifed  the  fame,  going  about  among  the 
judges  to  implore  their  favour  and  mercy.  They  who 
p  radii  fed  this  were  called  ambitiofi.  Hence-  we  alfo  meet 
with  ambitiofa  dec  1  eta,  and  ambitiofa  jujia ,  u fed  for  fuch 

fentencea 
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fentenees  and  decrees  as  were  thus  procured  from  the  jud¬ 
ges,  contrary  to  reafon  and  equity,  either  gratuitoufly  or 
for  money. 

To  AM'BLE,  v.  n.  [ ambler ,  Fr.  ambulo ,  Lat.  to  walk.] 
To  move  c  a  fifty,  without  hard  fliocks.  or  (liaking. — Who 
ambles  time  withal  ?  A  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout  ; 
for  he  lives  merrily,  becaufe  he  feels  no  pain;  knowing 
no  burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury:  him  time  ambles 
withal.  Skamfpcare.- — -In  a  ludicrous  fenfe,  to  move  with 
fubmifiion,  and  by  direction;  as,  A  horfe  that  ambles  ufes  ' 
a  gait  not  natural.  To  walk  daintily  and  affectedly : 

I  am  rudely  ftampt,  and  want  love’s  majefty, 

To  llrut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph. 

Ska  kef  pear  e. 

Amble, f.  A  pace  or  movement  in  which  the  horfe  re¬ 
moves  botli  his  legs  on  one  fide ;  as,  on  the  far  fide,  he 
removes  his  fore  and  hinder  leg  of  the  fame  fide  at  one 
time,  liilft  the  legs  on  the  near  fide  Hand  ftill ;  and,  when 
the  far  legs  are  upon  the  ground,  the  near  fide  removes  the 
fore  leg  and  hinder  leg,  and  the  kgs  on  the  far  fide  Hand 
ftill.  An  amble  is  the  firft  pace  of  young  colts,  but,  when 
they  have  ftrength  to  trot,  they ‘quit  it.  There  is  no  am¬ 
ble  in  the  manage  ;  riding-maftters  allow  only  of  walk, 
trot,  and  gallop.  A  horfe  may  be  put  from  a  trot  to  a 
gallop  without  flopping ;  but  he  cannot  be  put  front  an 
amble  to  a  gallop  without  a  flop,  which  interrupts  the 
juflnefs  of  the  manage. 

AM'BLE  R,_/i  A  horfe  that  has  been  taught  to  amble; 
a  pacer. 

AM'BLINGLY,  add.  With  an  ambling' movement. 

AM'BI.ESIDE,  Weftmoreland,  is  a  fntall market-town, 
having  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and  two  fairs 'annually, 
viz.  Whitfun-Wednefday,  and  29th  of  October.  No  prin¬ 
cipal  manufacture  is  carried  on  here ;  the  goods  made  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  for  the  manufacturers  in  Kendal,  from  which 
it  is  .diftant  thirteen  miles  and  a  quarter;  from  Kefwick 
fncteen  miles;  and  from  London  two  hundred  and  ieventy- 
one  miles.  It  (lands  at  the  head  of  Windermere  Lake; 
and  is  noted  for  a  manufactory  of  cloth,  and  for  a  con- 
fiderable  waterfall.  The  town  is  lituated  on  th.e  deep  de¬ 
cline  of  a  hill,  over  which  many  high  mountains  arife  to¬ 
wards  the  north.  In  Camden’s  time,  many  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Amboglana  of  the  Romans  were  to  be  feen  here  ; 
<the  extent  of  the  fort  refs,  as  he  gives  its  dimenlions,  was 
132  ells  in  length  and  eighty  in  breadth.  Roman  bricks, 
urns,  and  other  earthen  veffels,  glafs  lachrymals,  coins, 
lnill-ftones,  or  quern- (tones,  as  he  calls  them,  were  fre¬ 
quently  found  here;  the  ground,  in  which  the  traces  of 
inch  places  is  now  to  be  feen,  forms  an  oblong  fqtiare  with 
obtufe  angles,  and  lies  near  the  river  Brathay.  The  traces 
of  its  antiquity  are,  however,  aimoft  defaced  ;  the  modern 
inhabitants  have  prel'erved  few'  of  the  Roman  monuments 
which  were  formerly  difeovered.  Amblelide  lies  in  the 
dire£t  mad  from  Kendal,  through  Kefwick  and  Cocker- 
mouth,  to  Whitehaven  ;  and  is  difiant  from  Cockermouth 
twenty-eight  miles,  and  from  Whitehaven  forty-one.  Lat. 
54.  28. N.  Ion.  3. 6.  W. 

AM'BLETEUSE,  a  fea-port  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais.  It  is  eight  miles  north  of  Boulogne. 
Lat.  50.  4.9.  N.  Ion.  1 . 41 .  E. 

AMBLO'TICS,  f.  \_ambloitica ,  Lat.  ay-CaTwct,  Gr.] 
Medicines  that  caule  abortion. 

AM'BLYGON,y.  of  blunt,  and  yuna.,  Gr.  a 

corner.]  In  geometry,  denotes  an  obtufe-angled  triangle, 
or  a  triangle  one  of  whofe  angles  confifts  of  more  than 
ninety  degrees. 

AMBLYOG'MOS,  or  Amb  LY-osMOs.yi  from  a^loAve, 
Gr.  dull.]  Bimnefs  of  fight.  Hippocrates  often  ufes  this 
word,  and  fays,  this  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  cprrufcations  of 
light  feeming  to  dart  before  the  eyes,  are  among  the  fymp- 
toms  of  an  approaching  haemorrhage  in  continual  fevers 
and  genuine  tertians.  Sometimes  he  ufes  the  word  am- 
blyofmos  to  exprefs  the  fame  tiling.  Galen  explains  this 
word  by  abortus,  but  he  initkk.es  it. 
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AMBLYO'PlA,  f.  [from  dull,  and  the 

eye.]  This  is  a  debility  of  fight,  abfolute  or  relative,  with 
ocular  inopacity.  The  principal  fymptqm  of  which  difi- 
eafe  is  an  obfeurity  of  fight  without  any  apparent  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  or  interior  part  ctf  the  eye.  ACtuarius 
fays,  that  there  is  a  manifell,  but  not  vilible,  caufe  of  this 
dulnefs  of  fight,  for  neither  the  coats,  nor  the  humours, 
of  the  eye,  are  difordered  ;  and  that  a  defeCt  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  influence  .is  the  probable  caufe.  See  his  work,  De 
Meth.  Med.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

The  ambly.qp.ia  is  laid  by  fonie  others  to  be  fourfold: 
fee,  ill,  Myopia,  or  (hort-fightednefs.  zdly,  Prjbytce,  or 
feeing  only  at  a  great  difiance.  3dly,  Nybla/opia,  orffeeing 
only  in  the  night,  which  Cel  fus  names  imbecillitas  oculorum* 
4thly,  Amaurofis ,  dulnefs  of  fight.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
word  in  his  Nofology  as  fynonymous  with  the  word  dyfopia, 
which  is  his  generic  term  for  thofe  diforders  in  and  of  the 
eye,  called  myopia,  &e.  The  amblyopia  of  fome  writers, 
is  the  amaurofis  of  Dr.  Cullen;  for  the  different  fpecies  of 
which  fee  Medicine. 

AM'BO,  or  Ambon,  f.  [of  %i/.Qsx.ivv,  Gr.  to  mount.] 
A  kind  of  pulpit  or  de!k,  in  the  ancient  churches,  where 
the  priefts  and  deacons  flood  to  read  or  fing  part  of  the  fer- 
vice,  and  preach  to  die  people ;  called  alfo  analogium.  The 
ambo  was  mounted  upon  two  fides ;  whence  lome  derive 
the  appellation  from  the  Latin  ambo,  “  both.”  Befides 
the  gofipc!,  which  v.as  read  at  th.e  top  of  the  ambo,  and 
the  epillle,  which  was  read  a  flop  lower,  they  likewife 
publiflied  from  this  place  the  aftsof  the  martyrs,  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  departed  faints,  and  the  letters  of  peace 
and  communion  font  by  one  church  to  another.  Here,  too, 
converts  made  a  public  profeffion  of  their  faith  ;  and  hi¬ 
lltops  their  defence,  when  accufed  :  treaties  alfo  were 
fometimes  concluded,  and  the  coronations  of  emperors  and 
kings  performed,  in  the  fame  place.  The  modern  reading- 
defies  and  pulpits  have  been  generally  lu.bftituted  to  the  an¬ 
cient  anibos ;  though,  in  fome  churches,  remains  of  the 
a  mbps  are  ftill  feen.  In  that  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  at 
Rome,  there  are  two  moveable  ambos. 

AMBOHITSME'NE,  or  Vohitsanghom'be,  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  iftand  of  Madagafcar,  fo  called  from  fome 
red  mountains  of  tlte  fame  name,  lying  in  fouth  lat.  20°. 
Thefe  mountains  are  very  high,  refembling  the  Tafelberg 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  one  fide  of  this  ridge 
the  fea  extends  into  the  country  for  fifteen  leagues  ;  on  the 
other  is  a  flat  country,  abounding  in  ponds  and  marlhes. 
Here  is  alfo  a  lake  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and  the  fame 
in  breadth,  containing  many  fmall  iflands.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  mountains  are  called  Zaferahengs  ;  and  have 
plenty  of  gold,  iron,  cattle,  (ilk,  See. 

AMBOI'SE  (George  D’),  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of 
Amboife  in  France,  was  born  in  1460.  Being  deftined  at 
a  very  early  age  for  the  church,  lie  was  defied  bifiiop  of 
Montauban  when  only  fourteen.  He  was  afterwards  made 
one  of  the  almoners  to  Louis  XI.  to  whom  he  behaved  with 
great  prudence.  After  the  death  of  this  prince  in  1480, 
he  entered  into  fome  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court  with  a 
defign  to  favour  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  whom  he  was 
clofely  connected  ;  but,  thofe  intrigues  being  difeovered, 
D’ Amboife  and  his  protestor  were  botli  imprifoned.  Th.e 
duke  of  Orleans  was  at  laft  refiored  to  his  liberty  ;  and  this 
prince,  having  negociated  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
the  princefs  Anne  of  Brittany,  acquired  great  reputation 
and  credit  a-t  court.  Of  this  his  favourite  D’ Amboife  felt 
the  happy  effeCts,  for  foon  after  the  archbiftiopric  of  Nar- 
bonne  was  bellowed  on  him.  The  king  dying  in  149S,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  afeended  the  throne,  by  the  name  of 
Louis  XII.  and  D’Amboife'  became  his  prime  minifter. 
By  his  firft  operation  in  that  office,  he  conciliated  the  af¬ 
fection  of  the  whole  nation.  It  had  been  a  cuftom,  when 
a  new  monarch  afeended  the  throne,  to  lay  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  tax  on  the  people,  tp  defray  the  expences  of  the  co¬ 
ronation,  but,  by  the  counfel  of  D’Amboife,  this  tax  was 
not  levied  ;  and  the  imports  were  foon  reduced  one-tenth. 
Sometime  after  D’Amboifc  was  received  at  Paris,  with 
*  grea 
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great  magnificence,  in  quality  of  legate  from  the  pope. 
During  this  legation,  he  laboured  to  reform  many  of  the 
religious  orders,  as  the  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers,  and  thofe 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  He  died  in  1510,  in  the  convent 
of  the  Celeftines,  at  Lyons,  of  the  gout  in  his  ftomach, 
aged  50  years.  This  minifter  has  been  greatly  praifed  for 
having  laboured  for  the  happinefs  of  France  ;  but  lie  has 
been  much  cenfured  for  having  advifed  his  mailer  to  fign. 
the  treaty  of  Blois,  in  1504,  by  which  France  ran  the  rillc 
of  being  difmembered.  He  governed  both  the  king  and 
theftate;  laborious,  kind,  honeft,  he  poffefled  good  fenfe, 
fmnnefs,  and  experience  ;  but  he  was  not  a  great  genius, 
nor  were  his  views  extenfive.  The  defire  he  had  to  eafe 
the  people  in  their  taxes,  procured  him  during  his  life,  but 
much  more  after  his  death,  the  title  of  Father  of  the  People. 

There  were  feveral  other  diftinguifhed  men  of  this  name, 
as,  2.  Aimery  D’Amboife,  a  brother  of  the  former,  who 
was  grand  mailer  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem. 
The  great  naval  victory  lie  obtained  over  the  foluan  of 
Egypt,  near  Montenegro,  in  1510,  made  his  name  cele¬ 
brated,  hot  only  among  his  own  order,  but  throughout 
Europe.  He  died  about  two  years  after.  Abbe  Verrot 
has  drawn  his  charafter  as  “a  wife  prince,  able  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  happy  in  all  his  enterprises;  who  enriched  his 
order  with  the  fpoils  of  the  infidels,  without  appropriating 
ariy  to  iiimfelf.”  3.  Francis  D’Amboife,  furgeon  to  king 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  who  died  about  the  year  1 6:0.  He 
is  laid  to  have  been  the  editor  of  Abelard’s  Works,  in 
quarto,  in  1616,  and  the  author  of  a  lively  comedy,  called 
Les  Neapolitains.  4.  Adrian  D’Amboife,  brother  of  the 
latter,  who  was  author  of  a  tragedy  called  Holoferne.  5. 
James  D’Amboife,  a  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  rector  of  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  was  brother  to  the  two  lull.  Under  his 
reclorate  the  univerfity  of  Paris  fwore  allegiance  to  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  6.  Michel  D’Amboife,  fieur  de  Chevillon,  a  natu¬ 
ral  fon  of  Michel  D’Amboife,  admiral  of  France. 

Amboise,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  In- 
dre  and  Loire,  and  in  the  late  province  of  Touraine,  feated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Loire  and  Malfee.  The 
town  is  rendered  famous  in  hillory  by  the  confpiracy  of 
the  Proteflants  in  1560,  which  opened  the  fatal  wars  of 
religion  in  France.  The  caftle  is  lituated  on  a  craggy 
rock,  extremely  difficult  of  accefs,  and  the  Tides  of  which 
are  almoft  perpendicular.  At  its  foot  flows  the  Loire, 
\Vhich  is  divided  into  two  dreams  by  a  final  1  ifland.  To 
this  fortrefs  the  duke  of  Guife,  when  he  expedited  an  in- 
furreftion  among  the  Hugonots,  removed  Francis  II.  as  to 
a  place  of  perfect  fecurity.  Charles  VIII.  was  born  and 
died  at  Amboife.  Lat.47.25-N.  Ion.  o.  54.  E. 
AMBO'RA, yi  in  botany.  See  Mithridata. 
AMBOU'LE,  a  province  of  Madagafcar,  fotnewhat  to 
the  northward  of  fouth  lat.  230.  It  is  a  fertile  and  agreea¬ 
ble  country,  watered  by  the  river  Mar.ampani.  The 
country  produces  plants  and  fruits  in  plenty.  Iron  mines 
are  alfo  found  here.  The  black  cattle  are  extremely  fat, 
and  their  flefit  excellent.  In  this  province  (lands  a  large 
town  of  the  fame  name;  near  which  is  a  fountain  of  hot 
water,  within  twenty  feet  of  a  fmall  river  whofe  (and  is 
almofi;  burning.  The  water  of  the  fountain  is  faid  to  boil 
an  egg  hard  in  two  hours ;  and  the  inhabitants  affirm  it  to 
be  a  Sovereign  remedy  againft  the  gout. 

.  AMBOY'NA,  one  of  the  Molucca  iflands  in  the  Eafi 
Indies'.  It  lies  in  S.  lat.  4.  o.  and  E.  Ion.  1 27.  o.  and  is  re¬ 
markable  for  being  the  centre  of  the  commerce  for  nut¬ 
megs  and  cloves,  which  is  entirely  monopolized  by  the 
Dutch  Eaft-India  company.  It  is  about  twenty- four 
leagues  in  circumference.  Befides  cloves,  it  likewife 
abounds  in  mod  of  the  tropical  fruits  and  fi(h  ;  nor  is  there 
Here  any  deficiency  of  good  water ;  but  flefh  is  very  Scarce. 
This  Scarcity,  however,  proceeds  more  from  the  policy  of 
the  Dutch  than  either  the  intemperature  of  the  climate  or 
the  barrcnnefs  of  the  foil :  for,  excepting  cloves,  they  have 
in  Amboyna,  as  well  as  the  Moluccas,  induftrioufly  dif- 
couraged  the  cultivation  of  every  efculent  commodity, 
with  the  view  of  with-holding  fublifience  from  thofe  who 
Vol,  I.  No.  56. 
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might  be  tempted  to  invade  them.  Of  the  natives,  the 
men  wear  large  whiikers,  but  leave  little  hair  upon  their 
chin ;  and  have  only  a  flight  piece  of  fluff  wrapped  round 
their  middle.  The  women  tie  their  hair  in  knots:  the 
maids  are  bought  of  their  fathers  before  they  are  married  ; 
and,  if  the  wife  proves  barren,  the  marriage  is  diffolved. 
Some  of  the  natives  are  Mahometans,  and  forne  Chrifiians. 
Their  houfes  are  built  of  bamboo-canes  and  fago-trees. 
They  deep  on  mats.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  javelins,  Scymitars,  and  targets. 

Amboyna  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  which  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Dutch,  in  1605.  They  did  not,  however,  become  inafters 
of  the  whole  ifland  at  once.  The  Englifh  had  here  five 
fadtories,  which  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch 
caftle;  holding  themfelves  fafe,  in  refpeft  of  the  friend- 
fhip  between  the  two  nations.  Great  differences  had  ari7 
feu  between  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  colonifts  in  this  part  of 
the  w  orld  ;  till  at  laft,  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company 
applying  to  king  James,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1619, 
by  which  the  concerns  both  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  were 
regulated,  and  certain  meafures  agreed  upon  for  prevent¬ 
ing  future  difputes.  This  was  an  additional  fecurity  to 
the  Englifh  ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  they  continued 
two  years  in  Amboyna,  trading  w ith  the  Dutch.  During 
this  time,  however,  feveral  difputes  happened  ;  which  oc- 
cafioning  mutual  difeontents,  the  complaints  were  fent  to 
Jacatra,  in  the  ifland  of  Java  Major,  to  the  council  of  de¬ 
fence  of  both  nations  there  refiding  :  but,  they  not  agree¬ 
ing,  a  ftate  of  the  matter  was  fent  over  to  Europe,  to  be 
decided  by  the  Eaft-India  companies  of  both  nations;  or, 
in  cafe  they  could  not  agree,  by  the  king  of  England  and 
the  dates  of  Holland,  according  to  an  article  in  the  treaty 
of  1619.  But,  before  thefe  difputes  could  be  decided  in 
a  legal  way,  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  give  the  more  fpecious 
colouring  to  the  violent  feizure  w'hich  they  meditated  of 
the  ifland  of  Amboyna,  made  ufe  of  the  ftale  pretext  of  a 
confpiracy  being  formed  by  the  Englifh  and  Japanefe  to 
difpoffefs  them  of  one  of  their  forts  in  this  place.  The 
plot,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  confeffed  by  a  Japanefe 
and  Portuguefe  in  the  Englifh  fervice,  who  were  moli  in¬ 
humanly  tortured  till  they  fhould  anfwer  in  the  affirmative 
fitch  interrogatories  as  might  favour  the  fecret  defign  of 
thofe  cruel  inquifitors.  Upon  the  injurious  evidence  of 
this  conftrained  declaration,  they  immediately  accufed  the 
Englifh  fadtors  of  the  pretended  confpiracy.  Some  of  them 
they  imprifoned,  and  others  they  loaded  with  irons,  and 
fent  011-board  their  (hips  ;  feizing  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
Englifh  merchandize,  w  ith  their  writings  and  books. 

Thefe  aids  of  violence  w  ere  followed  by  a  feene  of  hor¬ 
ror  unexampled  in  the  punifhment  of  the  moft  atrocious 
offenders.  Some  of  the  factors  they  tortured,  by  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  fwallow  water  till  their  bodies  were  diftended 
to  the  utmoft  pitch  ;  then  taking  the  miferable  victims 
down  from  the  boards  to  which  they  had  been  faftened, 
and  caufing  them  to  difgorge  the  water;  if  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  imputed  guilt,  the  procefs  of  torture  was 
repeated.  Others  of  the  Englifh  they  confumed  by  burn¬ 
ing  them  gradually  from  the  feet  upwards,  in  order  to 
extort  the  ccnfeffion  of  a  confpiracy,  which  was  only  pre¬ 
tended  by  the  infernal  policy  of  thofe  lavage  tormentors. 
Some  had  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes  torn  off ;  and 
in  fome  they  made  holes  in  their  breafts,  filling  the  cavi¬ 
ties  with  inflammable  materials,  to  which  they  afterwards 
put  fire.  Thofe  w  ho  did  not  expire  under  the  agonies  of 
torture,  were  configned  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
This  tragical  event  happened  in  1622. 

The  allegation  of  this  pretended  confpiracy  was  equally 
void  of  probability  and  truth.  The  Dutch,  had  a  garnion 
of  300  men  in  the  fort,  belides  the  burghers  in  the  town, 
and  feveral  other  forts  and  garrifons  in  the  ifland,  w  hile 
the  number  of  the  Englifh  did  not  amount  to  twenty  men  j 
nor  were  even  thofe  provided  with  arms  or  ammunition  to 
effect  fuch  a  defign  as  that  with  which  they  were  charged, 
There  likewife  was  not  one  Englifh  velfei  in  the  harbour, 
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whereas  the  Dutch  had  eight  (hips  riding  near  the  town  : 
neither,  when  the  Dutch  broke  open  the  defks  and  trunks 
of  the  factors,  was  there  found  a  Tingle  paper  or  letter 
which  could  be  conftrued  into  the  mod  diilant  relation 
to  any  confpiracy.  Add  to  all  this,  that  fuch  of  the  un¬ 
happy  fufferers  as  could  (peak  to  be  heard,  declared  in 
the  moft  folemn  manner  their  innocence  of  the  plot  with 
which  they  were  charged.  The  whole  of  the  transaction 
affords  the  mod  irrefragable  tedimony,  that  it  was  founded 
entirely  upon  a  political  fiftion  of  the  Hollanders,  who  had 
themfelves  formed  the  defign  of  monopolizing  the  trade 
of  the  Spice  Iflands  ;  for  the  accomplifhment  of  which 
they  perpetrated,  about  the  fame  time,  a  fimilar  tragedy 
at  Pooleron,  where  they  put  to  the  torture  162  of  the 
natives,  whom  they  likewife  charged  with  a  pretended 
confpiracy.  It  may  juftly  be  reckoned  lingular  in  the 
fortune  of  this  commercial  republic,  that  they  have  ever 
fince  been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace  thofe  invaluable 
'iflands,  which  were  originally  obtained  by  fuch  atrocious 
infringements  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  nations,  as  will 
dain  the  Dutch  annals,  to  the  luted  ages,  with  indelible 
infamy.  The  more  efteftually  to  preferve  this  trade,  the 
Dutch  have  had  all  the  clove-trees  in  the  adjacent  idands 
grubbed  up.  Sometimes  alio,  when  the  harved  is  very 
large,  part  of  the  produce  of  Amboyna  itfelf  is  burnt. 
To  prevent  the  rearing  of  cloves  in  any  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  iflands,  dr  the  inhabitants  from  felling  them  to  flrang- 
ers,  the  governor  of  Amboyna  makes  the  tour  of  his 
government  with  a  fleet  of  curricurries,  confiding  fome- 
times  of  twenty,  and  at  others  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty, 
fail.  This  expedition  is  made  with  all  the  pomp  imagina¬ 
ble,  in  order  to  gratify  the  pride  and  folly  of  the  Indian 
chiefs.  The  true  reafon  of  their  taking  all  this  pains  is, 
becaufe  experience  has  fltewn,  that  no  contracts,  however 
folemn,  can  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  idands  from 
felling  their  fpice  to  drangers  :  and  even  now,  frauds  are 
fo  frequently  praflifed  by  the  Dutch  themfelves,  though 
the  company  is  inexorable  in  punifhing  them,  that  the 
common  people  call  the  cloves  galkcn-kriiid,  that  is,  the 
gallows-fpice.  Befides  the  cloves,  coflee  is  alfo  cultiva¬ 
ted  here  by  the  Dutch,  and  a  gold  mine  has  been  lately 
difeovered.  This  was  accidentally  found,  by  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  gold-dud  that  were  wafhed  from  lome  mountains 
by  the  torrents.  Here  alfo  grow  feveral  kinds  of  valuable 
wood,  of  which  they  make  tables,  chairs,  eferitoirs,  &c. 
for  the  principal  perfons  in  the  government ;  and  the  red 
is  fold  all  over  the  Indies,  at  a  very  extravagant  rate. 

Amboyna  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  a  greater  and 
lefler  peninfula.  The  former,  called  Hiton ,  is  twelve  leagues 
in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  In  this  the  Dutch 
have  no  lefs  than  flve  forts,  or  rather  flrong  redoubts, 
mounted  with  cannon.  The  other  is  called  Leylimor,  flve 
leagues  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  which  is  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland ;  on  this  Hands  the  fort  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  which  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  and  his  coun¬ 
cil,  compofcd  of  fifteen  gentlemen  or  merchants.  The 
fortrefs  is  a  fquare,  the  ramparts  mounted  with  dxty  pieces 
of  brafs  cannon,  and  the  garrifon  ufually  compofed  of  600 
men.  It  is  fo  flrong  by  nature  and  art,  as  to  be  in  a  man¬ 
ner  impregnable  ;  and  fo  effectually  does  it  command  the 
harbour,  that  no  vefl'el  could  come  in  or  go  out  without 
being  funk  by  the  cannon,  if  the  governor  chofe.  The 
inhabitants  of  Amboyna  are  computed  at  70  or  80,000,  of 
whom  but  a  fmall  number  are  Dutch  ;  and  this  obliges 
the  latter  to  be  continually  upon  their  guard,  and  to  keep  a 
component  number  of  troops  in  each  of  their  forts,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  that  of  Middleburgh,  which  Hands  upon  the 
iflhmus  that  connects  thefe  peninfulas.  There  are  alfo  re¬ 
doubts  and  garrifons  in  all  the  iflands  of  this  government. 

AMBRA'CIA,  one  of  the  mod  condderable  cities  of 
ancient  Epirus,  dtuated  on  the  river  AraCthus,  at  a  fmall 
diflance  from  the  fea.  At  flrfl  it  was  a  free  city  ;  but  was 
afterwards  reduced  by  the  ^acidas  kings  of  Epil  us,  who 
chofe  it  for  their  place  of  refidence.  In  procefs  of  time, 
the  /Etohans  made  themfelves ;maders  of  it,  and  held  it 
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till  the  year  before  Chrifl  189,  when  it  fell  into  the  hand; 
of  the  Romans.  At  this  time  Ambracia  was  a  place  of 
great  drength.  It  was  defended  on  one  fide  by  the  river 
AraCthus,  and  on  the  other  by  deep  and  craggy  hills;  and 
furrounded  with  a  high  and  tliick  wall,  above  three  miles 
in  compafs.  The  Roman  conful  Fluvius  began  the  flege 
by  forming  two  camps,  feparated  by  the  river,  but  with 
a  communication  between  them  ;  the  Romans  were  pofled 
in  one,  and  the  Epirots,  their  allies,  in  the  other.  He  then 
threw  up  two  lines,  one  of  circumvallation,  and  the  other 
of  contravallation  ;  and  built  a  wooden  tower,  in  form  of  a 
caflle,  over-againfl  the  citadel,  which  flood  on  a  hill.  The 
-Tidolians,  however,  before  the  lines  were  quite  flnifhed, 
found  means  to  throw  about  1000  men  into  the  place. 

The  lines  being  completed,  the  city  was  attacked  in  flve 
different  places  at  once.  The  battering-rams  (hook  the 
walls  on  all  fides  :  and  the  Romans,  from  their  moveable 
towers,  pulled  down  the  battlementswith  a  kind  of  feythes, 
which  they  fadened  to  long  beams.  The  bedeged  made  a 
vigorous  defence.  They  were  night  and  day  on  the  walls, 
and  indefatigable  in  preventing  the  effects  of  the  rams  and 
feythes.  The  drokes  of  the  former  they  deadened,  by 
letting  down  beams,  large  Hones,  lumps  of  lead,  See.  by 
means  of  pullies,  upon  them  when  they  were  in  motion  : 
the  others  they  rendered  ufelefs,  by  pulling  the  beams  to 
which  they  were  fadened  into  the  city  with  hooks  con¬ 
trived  for  the  purpofe. 

While  Fluvius  was  carrying  on  the  flege,  Nicander,  the 
j?itolian  praetor,  found  means  to  throw  500  men  into  the 
city,  under  the  command  of  one  Nicodamus,  with  whom 
Nicander  agreed  to  attack  the  Roman  camp  in  the  night ; 
not  doubting,  that,  if  the  garrifon  from  within,  and  the 
army  from  without,  fell  upon  them  at  the  fame  time,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  raife  the  flege.  Nicodamus  narrowly 
watched  the  time  at  which  he  was  ordered  to  dally  ;  and, 
though  Nicander  did  not  appear,  he  marched  out  at  the 
head- of  the  garrifon,  armed  with  fire-brands  and  torches. 
The  Roman  centinels,  furprifed  at  this  fight,  ran  to  awake 
the  legionaries,  and  foon  fpread  a  general  alarm  all  over 
the  camp.  The  legionaries  marched  in  fmall  bodies  as 
they  happened  to  meet,  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  whom  they 
engaged  in  three  different  places.  Two  parties  of  the 
garrifon  were  driven  back;  but  the  third,  commanded  by 
two  ^tolian  generals,  made  a  great  daughter  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and,  not  flnding  themfelves  feconded  by  Nicander, 
retired  in  good  order  into  the  city. 

Though  the  befieged  were  thus  abandoned,  and  had  no 
hopes  of  afliflance,  they  continued  to  defend  themfelves 
with  incredible  vigour  and  refolution.  The  Romans  had 
no  fooner  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  but  it  was  repaired, 
and  a  new  one  built  behind  it.  The  conful,  therefore, 
altered  his  meafures  ;  and,  indead  of  making  breaches 
with  the  ram,  began  to  undermine  the  wall,  in  hopes  of 
throwing  down  great  part  of  it  at  once,  and  entering  the 
city  before  the  befieged  could  have  time  to  build  a  new 
wall.  The  miners,  being  covered,  were  not  obferved  by 
the  garrifon,  till  the  great  quantities  of  earth  brought  out 
of  the  mine  gave  the  alarm.  The  .ffitolians  immediately 
began  to  countermine  ;  and,  having  dug  a  trench  of  the 
depth  they  fuppofed  the  mine  to  be,  they  carried  it  along 
the  wall,Kvhere  they  heard  the  drokes  of  the  pick-axes  of 
the  Romans.  When  the  two  mines  met,  a  battle  enfued, 
firfl  with  pick-axes  and  fpades,  and  then  with  fwords  and 
fpears :  but  this  attack  did  not  lad  long,  each  party  mak¬ 
ing  themfelves  a  kind  of  rampart  with  the  loofe  earth. 
The  JEtolians,  in  order  to  drive  their  enemies  quite  out 
of  the  mine,  invented  a  machine,  which  they  brought  to 
the  place  where  the  two  mines  met :  this  was  an  hollow 
veflel  with  an  iron  bottom,  bored  through  in  many  places, 
and  armed  with  fpikes  at  proper  didances,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  approaching  it  :  this  veflel  they  filled  with 
feathers,  which  they  fet  on  Are,  and,  with  bellows  driving 
the  fmoke  on  the  befiegers,  obliged  them  to  leave  the  mine, 
half-fuffocated.  This  interval  the  ./Etolians  made  ufe  of 
in  repairing  the  foundations  of  the  wall. 
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The  vigorous  refinance  made  by  the  Ambracians,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  raife  tiie  courage  of  the  nation  in  general, 
who  were  determined  on  a  peace  with  Rome  at  all  events. 
Fluvius,  in  the  mean  time,  being  defirous  of  getting  pof- 
feflion  of  Ambracia  before  the  'condition  of  the  peace, 
employed  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanes,  to  perfuade 
the  inhabitants  to  furrender.  As  Amynander  had  great 
intereft  in  Ambracia,  having  long  redded  there,  he  eafily 
perluaded  them  to  capitulate  on  tlie  'following  terms,  viz. 
'1  hat  the  /Etolian  garrifon  fhould  have  leave  to  march 
out  of  the  city;  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  pay  500  ta¬ 
lents  ;  and  that  they  fhould  deliver  to  the  conful  all  the 
prifoners  and  -deferters  that  were  in  the  .city.  The  gates 
were  then  opened  to  Flu  via s  ;  and  he  was  prefented  with 
a  crow  it  of  gold,  together  with  many  coftly  flatties  and 
pictures,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  city, 
it  having  been  the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  who  had  enriched 
it  with  every  thing  valuable  and  curious.  From  this  time 
the  city  of  Ambracia  made  no  figure  in  hiflory.  It  is 
fcarcely  known  at  prefent  where  the  city  flood  ;  but  that 
called  Arba,  in  Upper  Albania,  feems  bed  to  agree  with 
what  is  faid  of  the  ancient  fituation  of  this  city.  The  ri¬ 
ver  Arafthus,  on  which  Ambracia  was  lituated,  is  now' 
called  by  the  natives  Spagmagmuri/i. 

AMBR  A'RIA,  /  in  botany.  See  Anthospermum. 

AM'BRAS,  Am'ras,  or  Om'bra,  a  town  of  Auflria, 
with  a  cuttle  or  fort  of  the  fame  name,  which  was,  as  its 
name  (fhade)  rather  imports,  a  fu miner  retreat  for  the 
arch-dukes.  The  flatties,  medals,  treafuresof  gold,  pre¬ 
cious  flones,  and  rarities,  are  immenfe  ;  among  the  laft, 
there  is  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  inclofing  the  whole  body  of 
a  deer,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  periflied  in  the  fnow, 
and  to  have  been  covered  with  the  mud  and  wreck  of  the 
trees,  &c.  waftied  front  the  mountains  on  the  thaw.  That 
a  tree,  thus  depofited,  and  taking  root,  inclofed  with  its 
roots  the  body  of  the  animal,  and,  in  its  further  growth, 
railed  the  body  up  with  it.  Here  is  alfo  a  good  library, 
with  a  gallery  of  buds  and  admirable  paintings. 

AM'BRESBURY,  Wilts,  an  ancient  town,  Handing  on 
the  river  Avon,  in  a  fine  open  champaign  country,  diflant 
from  London  80  miles.  It  had  its  name  from  the  valiant 
Ambrofius  Aurelius,  a  Britifh  prince,  who  rebuilt  the 
monaflery  after  it  had  been  deflroyed  by  the  Saxons,  and 
filled  it  with  300  monks,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  thofe 
noble  Britons  who  were  (lain  by  the  perfidious  Hengift 
the  Saxon,  who  maflacred  here,  in  cold  blood,  300  of  the 
Britifh  nobility,  whom  he  had  invited  to  meet  him  with¬ 
out  arms,  to  treat  of  a  league  of  amity,  and  to  keep  a  feaft 
together.  This  treachery  was  revenged  by  the  noble  Au¬ 
relius,  who,  in  the  declenlicn  of  the  Roman  empire,  af- 
fumed  the  government  of  Britain,  and  with  the  afliflance 
of  the  valiant  Arthur,  repelled  all  foreign  invaders  ;  but 
was  at  length  killed  in  a  battle  on  Salifbury  plain,  and 
buried  under  Stonehenge,  which  is  one  mile  from  Am- 
brefbury.  See  Stonehenge.  The  monaflery  was  af¬ 
terwards  converted  into  a  nunnery  ;  and  Eleanor,  king 
Henry  Ill’s  queen,  retired  and  died  here;  whole  example 
induced  the  princefs  Mary,  king  Edward  IPs  daughter, 
with  thirteen  noblemen’s  daughters,  to  take  the  veil  to¬ 
gether,  i-n  this  houfe.  In  the  wall  of  the  abbey  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  an  old  grave-flone,  fuppdfed  of  queen  Gunever, 
king  Arthur’s  wife.  The  town  at  prefent  confifls  of  two 
flreets  that  interfedl  each  other  ;  at  which  place  is  the 
church.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  to  Warminfter,  Frome, 
Wells,  Sc c.  and  has  two  good  inns.  A  charity-fchool 
was  eredted  and  endowed  here  in  1715,  for  fifteen  boys 
and  as  many  girls.  The  town  fuffered  greatly  by  fire,  in 
the  year  1753.  It  is  faid  to  be  remarkable  for  a  little  fifh, 
taken  in  the  river,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour,  called  a 
loach;  and  near  this  town  is  dug  the  belt  clay  in  the  king¬ 
dom  for  making  tobacco-pipes.  It  has  a  market  on  Fri¬ 
days  ;  and  four  annual  fairs,  viz.  on  May  17  ;  June  22; 
October  6  ;  and  the  firft  Wednefday  after  the  12th  of  De¬ 
cember.  Here  is  a  noble  feat  which  belonged  to  the  duke 
of  Queenfbury,  and  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  pre- 
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fent  duke  made  great  improvements  in  the  gardens  and 
grounds,  having  inclofed  and.  planted  a  large  fteep  lull, 
at  the  foot  of  w  hich  the  Avon  beautifully  winds,  as  alfo 
through  the  great  eft  part  of  the  gardens.  It  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  feme  emigrated  nuns. 

AMBRO'NES,  a  Gaulifh  people,  who  lived  near  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Switzerland  and  Provence. 
They  invaded  the  Roman  territories  in  conjunftion  with 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones;  but  were  defeated  w  ith  great 
(laughter  by  Marius,  about  Lot  years  before  thrift.  Their 
women,  who  had  ftaid  during  the  engagement  in  a  kind  of 
fortification  made  with  their  carts,  on  feeing  their  huf- 
bands  flying,  and  the  Romans  at  their  heels,  armed  them- 
felves  with  axes,  and,  gnafhing  with  their  teeth,  fell  with 
fury  on  the  purfuers  and  the  purfued.  Their  firft  rage 
being  fpent,  they  defired  to  furrender  themfelves,  upon 
the  (ingle  condition  that  their  chaftity  fhould  not  be  vio¬ 
lated  j  but,  this  equitable  requeft  being  denied,  they  firft 
killed  their  children,  and  then  themfelves,  not  one  re¬ 
maining  alive  out  of  the  whole  multitude. 

AMBRO'MA,y.  in  botany.  See  Abroma. 

AM'BROSE,  [ag^ocrioc,  Gr.  immortal.]  A  proper 
name  of  men. 

Ambrose  (St.),  biftiop  of  Milan,  one  of  the  mod  emi¬ 
nent  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  born  in  Gaul,  in  the 
year  333  according  to  Dr.  Cave,  or  in  340  as  Mr.  D11  Pin 
affirms.  His  father  w-as  at  this  time  prafedus  puztoria  in 
Gaul,  and  redded  at  Arles,  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nenfis.  The  birth  of  Ambrofe  is  faid  to  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  remarkable  prefage  of  his  future  eloquence  ; 
for,  we  are  told,  that  a  fwarm  of  bees  came  and  fettled 
upon  his  mouth  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle.  He  focm  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  feveral  parts  of  fecular  learning;  and 
pleaded  caufes  before  Probus  with  fo  much  eloquence,, 
that  he  was  appointed  his  afleftor,  and  foon  after  governor 
of  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and  -./Emilia ;  he  fettled  at 
Milan ;  where,  in  the  year  374,  upon  the  death  of  Auxen- 
tius,  bifhop  of  that  city,  there  being  a  great  conteft  be¬ 
tween  the  Catholics  and  Arians  concerning  the  choice  of 
a  new  bifhop,  Ambrofe  thought  it  his  duty,  as  governor, 
to  go  to  the  church,  in  order  to  compofe  the  tumult.  He 
accordingly  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  people  in  a  pathetic 
fpeech,  exhorting  them  to  proceed  to  their  choice  in  a 
calm  and  friendly  manner.  While  he  was  fpeaking  to 
them,  the  whole  aflembly  cried  out  with  one  voice,  “  Let 
Ambrofe  be  biftiop!”  Such  a  hidden  and  unexpected  in¬ 
cident  furprifed  him  extremely;  fo  that  he  retired  imme¬ 
diately,  and  ufed  every  method  to  divert  them  from  their 
refolution  of  chooftng  him:  but  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to 
comply  ;  and  was  baptifed  (being  but  a  catechumen  be¬ 
fore),  and  ordained  biftiop  towards  the  latter  end  of  the. 
year  374.  About  the  year  377,  the  barbarous  nations  ma¬ 
king  an  incurfion  into  the  Roman  empire,  he  fled  to  Illyri- 
cuin,  and  afterwards  to  Rome.  In  the  year  384,  lie  was. 
fent  to  the  tyrant  Maximus,  who.had  ufurped  the  empire, 
and  prevailed  on  him  not  to  pafs  into  Italy.  The  heathens, 
encouraged  by  thefe  inteftine  commotions,  attempted  to  re- 
ftore  their  religion,  and  employed  Aurelius  Symmachus, 
prefect  of  Rome,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  to  plead  their 
caufe.  This  gave  rife  to  the  famous  conteft  between  St. 
Ambrofe  and  him  about  repairing  the  altar  of  Victory. 
But  Symmachus,  having  loft  his  caufe,  was  expelled  the 
city,  and  commanded  not  to  approach  within  an  hundred 
miles  of  it.  The  petition  which  he  fent  to  Valentinian  the 
younger,  is  ftill  extant.  We  find  in  it  the  ftrongeft  figures 
of  rhetoric,  and  the  greateft  force  of  eloquence.  St.  Am¬ 
brofe  wrote  a  confutation  of  this  petition ;  but  he  has 
been  thought  guilty  of  many  paralogifms  ;  and  yet  he 
protells,  “  that  he  endeavoured  only  after  the  foli-dity  of 
reafoning,  leaving  Symmachus  all  the  glory  of  eloquence 
and  politenefs ;  it  being  (fays  he)  the  peculiar  privilege 
'of  the  pagan  philofophers  to  amufe  the  mind  with  colours 
as  falfe  as  their  idols  ;  and  to  fay  great  things,  not  being 
able  to  fay  true- ones.”  Ambrofe  met  with  a  good  deal  of 
oppofition  from  the  Arians,  againft  whom  he  aCted  with 
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great  fpiritand  intrepidity.  Juftina  the  emprefs,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  Valentinian,  who  was  an  Arian,  refolved  to  reftore 
Arianifm  at  Milan,  began  with  demanding  of  St.  Ambrofe 
one  of  the  churches,  which  was  called  the  Portion  church  : 
but  he  refufed  it;  and,  the  people  furrounding  the  palace 
in  a  body,  the  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  poffeffion  ot 
his  church,  and  even  delire  him  to  pacify  the  people.  He 
died  at  Milan,  the  4th  of  April,  307,  being  fifty-feven 
years  of  age,  according  to  Mr.  Du  Pin  and  fome  other 
writers;  but  Dr.  Cave  and  Olearius  fay  that  he  was  lixty- 
four  years  old  at  his  death.  He  was  buried  in  the  great 
church  at  Milan.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  the  moftcon- 
fiderable  of  which  is  that  Dc  OJfciis.  Paulines  wrote  his 
life,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Auguftin  :  this  life  is  prefixed 
to  St.  Ambrofe’s  w  orks  ;  the  bell:  edition  of  which  is  reck¬ 
oned  to  be  that  publifhed  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in 
two  volumes,  folio,  Paris,  1686  and  1690. 

Ambrose  (Ifaac),  an  eminent  diffenting  minifter,  was 
educated  at  Brazen-nofe- college,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  became  minifter  of 
Prefton,  and  afterwards  of  Garfiang,  in  Lancafhire,  w  here 
he  was,  in  1602,  ejected  for  nonconformity.  It  was  ufual 
with  him  to  retire  every  year  for  a  month  into  a  little  hut 
in  a  wood,  where  he  fliunned  all  fociety,  and  devoted  him- 
felf  to  religious  contemplation.  Dr.  Calamy  obferves, 
that  he  had  a  very  ffrong  impulfe  on  his  mind  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  and  took  a  formal  leave  of  his  friends  at 
their  houfe  a  little  before  his  departure  ;  and  the  laft  night 
of  his  life  he  fent  his  difeourfe  concerning  angels  to  the 
prefs.  The  next  day  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his  parlour, 
where,  to  the  great  furprife  and  regret  of  all  who  faw 
him,  he  was  found  juft  expiring.  He  died  in  1663-4, 
in  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  feveral 
other  books;  as  the  Prima,  Media ,  el  Ultima,  or  the  Firft, 
Middle,  and  Laft,  Things;  War  with  Devils,  Looking 
unto  Jefus,  &c. 

Ambrose,  or  Si.  Ambrofe  in  the  Wood,  an  order  of  reli¬ 
gious,  who  ufe  the  Ambrolian  office,  and  wear  an  image 
of  that  faint  engraven  on  a  little  plate  :  in  other  refpccts 
they  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  Auguftins. 

AM'BROSI A,  A  \_ambrofie,  Fr.  ambrojia ,  Ital.  Sp.  and 
I. at.  ap.^ocria,  Gr.  compounded  of  the  particle  a  and 
(S^ulo,-,  immortal,  as  being  fuppofed  to  render  thofe  im¬ 
mortal  who  fed  on  it.]  In  heathen  antiquity,  denotes  the 
folid  food  of  the  gods,  in  contradiftihdftion  from  the  drink, 
which  was  called  ncElar  ;  front  which  every  thing  eminently 
pleating  to  the  fntell  or  tafte  is  called  ambrofia. 

Ambrosia  is  alfo  a  pompous  kind  of  title  given  by 
fonte  phylicians  to  certain  alexipharmic  compofitions  of 
extraordinary  virtue.  The  name  was  particularly  given 
to  a  famous  antidote  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  again!!  all 
poifons,  bites,  and  ftings  of  venemous  creatures,  as  well 
as  many  internal  difeates. 

Ambrosia,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  pen- 
tandria  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  compofitic 
nucamentaceae.  The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male 
flowers  compound.  Calyx:  perianthium  common,  one- 
leafed,  flat,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  flofcules.  Co¬ 
rolla:  compound,  uniform,  tubulous,  equal,  hemifpheri- 
cal ;  proper,  one-petalled,  tubulous,  funnel-fhaped,  ereCt, 
quinquefid.  Stamina:  filaments  very  fmall ;  anthene  ereCt, 
parallel,  acuminate.  Piftillum  :  ftyle  filiform,  length  of 
the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  orbiculate,  membranaceous.  Recep- 
taculum  :  common,  fcarcely  any,  naked.  11.  Female  flow¬ 
ers  below  the  males,  doubled.  Calyx:  perianthium  one- 
leafed,  acuminate,  entire,  permanent,  the  belly  five¬ 
toothed,  one- flowered.  Piftillum:  germ  ovate,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx  ;  ftyle  filiform,  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  calyx  ;  ftiginas  two,  fetaceous,  long,  divaricate. 
F’ericarpium  :  a  fubovate  nut,  formed  from  the  calyx  har¬ 
dened,  one-celled,  not  opening,  crowned  with  the  five 
acuminate  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Seed  Tingle,  roundifh. — 
Fffential  Character.  Male.  Calyx  common,  one-leafed. 
Corolla  one-petalled,  trifid,  funnel-fhaped.  Receptacu- 
$um  naked.  Female.  Calyx  one-leafed,  entire,  the  belly 
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five-toothed,  one- flowered.  Corolla,  none.  Nut  of  the 
hardened  calyx  one-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Ambrofia  trifida,  or  trifid-leaved  ambrofia  : 
leaves  three-lobed  ferrate.  It  is  a  common  weed  in  North 
America  ;  it  often  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  and  if  it 
be  planted  in  a  rich  moift  foil,  or  often  watered,  it  will 
grow  much  higher,  and  fpreadout  into  many  branches  ;  in 
which  cafe  they  muft  be  fupported  by  frakes,  being  very 
fubject  to  break  with  ftrong  winds.  The  flowers  are- not 
more  confpicuous  than  thofe  of  hemp,  and  therefore  this 
plant  is  preferred  only  by  perfons  curious  in  botany.  It 
is  an  annual. 

2.  Annbrofia  eliator,  or  tail  ambrofia  :  leaves  pinnatifid.; 
racemes  panicled,  terminal,  finaoth.  This  is  an  annual 
herbaceous  plant,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  up¬ 
right  and  branched.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  barren,  Tandy, 
and  rocky,  (filiations,  by  river  fides,  in  the  feuthern  part 
of  the  ifland.  It  flowers  there  from  February  to  June $ 
but  with  us  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  has  the  appearance 
and  tafte  of  wormw  ood.  Mr.  Miller  affirms,  that  he  has 
frequently  received  the  feeds  from  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
as  well  as  from  the  Weft- India  illands. 

3.  Ambrofia  artemififolia,  or  mugwort-leaved  ambro¬ 
fia  :  leaves  bipinnatifid,  the  firft  leaves  at  the  origin  of  the 
fmaller  branches  undivided,  and  quite  entire.  This  is  an 
annual,  and  a  native  of  North  America. 

4.  Ambrofia  maritima,  or  fea  ambrofia :  leaves  multifid, 
fpikes  folitary,  hairy,  fubfetlile.  Annual  ;  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Cappadocia,  Tufcany,  and  the  county  of  Nice,  on 
fandy  fhores. 

3.  Ambrofia  arborefeens,  or  tree  ambrofia:  leaves  pin¬ 
natifid,  hirfute,  racemes  folitary  terminating,  ftem  fhrubby. 
Grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  a  woody 
ftem,  dividing  into  feveral  branches.  This  fpecies  is 
perennial ;  a  native  of  Peru. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  feeds,  when  Town  in  the 
fpring,  fehlqm  germinate  the  firft  year,  but  frequently 
remain  in  the  ground  until  the  following  fpring;  fo  that, 
when  the  plants  do  not  appear,  the  ground  muft  not  be 
difturbed  till  after  the  fpring  following.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  fome  of  them  may  be  tranlplanted  into  a  moift 
rich  foil,  allowing  them  at  lead  four  or  five  feet  room 
every  way.  If  the  feeds  ripen  and  are  fullered  to  fcatter, 
they  will  vegetate  the  following  fpring,  provided  the 
ground  be  not  difturbed  ;  or,  if  the  feeds  be  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  and  may  be 
treated  as  above.  See  Artemi  si  a  and  Coch  lea  ri  a. 
Ambrosia,  a  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  one  of  the  Hyades. 
AMBRO'SIAl.,  adj.  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  qua¬ 
lities  of  ambrofia ;  fragrant;  delicious;  delectable  : 

Thus  while  God  fpake,  ambrofial  fragrance  fill’d 

All  heaven,  and  in  the  bleffeii  fpirits  eleCt 

Senfe  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffus’d .  Milton. 

To  fartheft  fhores  th’  ambrofial  fpirit  flies, 

Sweet  to  the  world,  and  grateful  to  the  Ikies.  Pope. 

AMBRO'SIAN  Office,  or  RrrE,y.  in  church  hif- 
tory,  a  particular  formula  of  worffiip  in  the  church  of 
Milan,  which  takes  its  name  from  St.  Ambrofe,  w’ho  in- 
ftituted  that  office  in  the  fourth  century.  Each  church 
originally  had  its  particular  office;  and  when  the  pope,  in 
after-times,  took  upon  him  to  impofe  the  Roman  office 
upon  all  the  weffern  churches,  that  of  Milan  fheltered  it- 
felf  under  the  name  and  authority  of  St.  Ambrofe  ;  from 
which  time  the  Ambrofian  ritual  has  prevailed. 

AM'BROSIN.yi  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  a  coin 
(truck  by  the  lords  or  dukes  of  Milan,  whereon  was  repre- 
fented  St.  Ambrofe  on  horfeback,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand. 

AMBROSIN'IA,  /.  [from  Bartolomeo  and  Hyacinto 
Ambrofmi,  Profeffors  of  Botany  at  Bologna  fifty-two  years.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  polyandria  clafs, 
ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  piperitte.  The  generic 
characters  are' — I.  Males.  Calyx:  fpathe  one-leafed, 
cowled,  convolute  at  the  bafe,  converging  at  the  tip  ; 
partition  membranaceous.  Stamina:  filaments  none  ;  an- 
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therae  very  many,  folitary,  within  the  hinder  cell  of  the 
fpathe,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  partition,  digefted  in  a 
diftindi  order.  Nedtaries  two,  roundifli,  concave,  at  the 
bafe  of  the  an th eras.  II.  Female.  Calyx  :  fpathe  com¬ 
mon  with  the  males.  Piflillum  :  germ  in  the  anterior  cell 
of  the  fpathe,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  partition,  foli¬ 
tary,  roundifli  ;  rtyle  cylindrical,  Ihorter  than  the  fpathe; 
flag m a  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  roundifli,  one- 
celled.  Seeds  very  many,  ovate,  neftling. — EJfential  Cha¬ 
racter.  Spathe  one-leafed,  feparated  by  a  partition  ;  fta- 
mens  on  the  inner,  piftils  on  the  outer,  fide  of  it. 

Defcription.  Root  perennial,  tuberous,  acrid.  Leaves 
radical,  petiolate,  ovate,  fliining.  Spadix  quite  (imple, 
cylindrical.  Spatlie  flelhy,  greenifh  white  on  the  outiide, 
deeper  green  on  the  inlide,  with  purple  fpots,  ending  in 
a  fharp  recurved  point.  The  leaves  appear  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  autumn,  and  decay  in  the  fpring.  It  is  a  native 
of  Sicily,  near  Palermo;  and  was  firft  found,  defcribed, 
and  figured,  by  Bocconi.  It  requires  the  protection  of  a 
green-houfe,  and  may  be  increafed  from  the  root.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies. 

AMBRO'SIUS,  Aurelianus,  or  Aurelius  Am- 
brosius,  a  famous  general  of  the  ancient  Britons,  of 
Roman  extraction.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Al- 
droen  of  Amorica;  who,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Britons, 
fent  him  over  with  ten  thou  land  men,  to  aflilt  them  againfl 
the  Saxons,  whom  Vortigern  had  invited  into  Britain. 
Ambrofius  had  fuch  fuccels  againfl  the  Saxons,  that  the 
Britons  chofe  him  for  their  king,  and  compelled  Vortigern 
to  give  up  to  him  all  the  weftern  part  of  the  kingdom  di¬ 
vided  by  the  Roman  highway  called  Watling-Jlrect.  Some 
time  after,  the  Britons  being  difcontented  with  Vortigern, 
and  having  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from  him,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  a  caftle  in  Wales,  where  being  befieged  by  Am- 
brofius,  and  the  caftle  taking  fire,  he  perilhed  in  the 
flames,  and  left  his  rival  foie  monarch  of  Britain  ;  who 
now  took  upon  him  the  imperial  purple,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  tells  us, 
that  Ambrofius  built  Stonehenge  near  Salifbury  in  Wilt- 
fliire.  Ambrofius,  according  to  this  hiftorian,  coming  to 
a  monaftery  near  Caercaradoc,  now  Salifbury,  where  three 
hundred  Eritifti  lords,  maffacred  by  Hengift,  lay  buried, 
and  refolving  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  adtion,  he 
ordered  his  workmen  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  ftones 
and  other  materials.  But  having,  at  the  inftigation  of 
Tremounus  archbifhop  of  Caerleon,  confulted  the  famous 
Merlin,  this  magician  advifed  him  to  fend  over  to  Ireland 
for  certain  great  ftones,  called  chorea  gigantum,  the  giant’s 
dance,  placed  in  a  circle  on  a  hill  called  Kil/air,  having 
been  brought  thither  by  giants  from  the  fartheft  borders 
of  Africa.  A  body  of  forces  were  accordingly  fent  into 
Ireland,  under  Pendragon,  Ambrofuis’s  brother,  to  fetch 
thefe  ftones  ;  but  were  oppofed  in  their  attempt  by  Gil- 
liomanus  king  of  the  country,  who  derided  the  folly  of  the 
Britons  in  undertaking  fo  ridiculous  an  expedition.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  the  Britons,  having  vanquifhed  this  prince  in 
battle,  brought  away  the  ftones  ;  and  by  the  diredtion  and 
afliftance  of  Merlin,  who  had  accompanied  them,  thefe 
wonderful  ftones,  by  order  of  Ambrofius,  were  placed 
over  the  graves  of  the  Britifli  lords,  and  are  now  what  is 
called  Stonehenge.  Alexander  Mecham  celebrates  this  fable 
in  his  poem  De  divirnz fa  pi  entice  laudibus.  Polydore  Virgil 
affigns  another  origin  of  Stonehenge  ;  he  tells  us  it  was 
erected  by  the  Britons  as  a  monument  to  their  general 
Ambrofius,  on  the  place  where  he  fell  in  battle,  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  memory  of  his  glorious  actions  and  fervices  done 
to  his  country.  Both  thefe  ftories  are  rejected  by  our  belt 
antiquaries ;  who,  however,  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  true  origin  of  this  famous  piece  of  antiquity.  See 
Stonehenge. 

After  the  Britons  had  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire  northward,  Ambrofius  is  faid  to  have  con¬ 
vened  the  princes  and  great  men  at  York,  where  he  gave 
orders  for  repairing  the  churches  deftroyed  by  the  Saxons, 
and  reftoring  the  exercife  of  religion  to  its  former  luftre. 
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This  is  confirmed  by  Matthew  of  We  firm  after  ;  who 
highly  applauds  the  great  zeal  of  Ambrofius  in  repairing 
the  churches,  encouraging  the  clergy,  and  reftoring  the 
honour  of  religion.  The  Monmouth  hiftorian  gives  this 
prince  a  very  high  character:  l:He  was  a  man,”  fays  he, 
“  of  fuch  bravery  and  courage,  that  when  he  was  in  Gaul 
no  one  durft  enter  the  lifts  with  him  ;  for  he  was  fare  to 
unhorfe  his  antagonift,  or  to  break  his  fpear  into  Ihivers. 
He  was,  moreover,  generous  in  bellowing,  careful  in  per¬ 
forming  religious  duties,  moderate  in  all  things,  and  more 
efpecially  abhorred  a  lie.  He  was  ftrong  on  foot,  ftronger 
on  horleback,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  command  an 
army.”  The  fame  author  tells  us  he  was  poifoned  at 
Winchefter  by  one  Eopa  a  Saxon,  difguifed  as  a  phyficfan, 
and  hired  for  that  purpofe  by  Pafcentius  one  of  the  fons  of 
Vortigern  :  but  the  generally-received  opinion  is,  that  he 
was  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  loft  in  the  year  508,  againlt 
Cerdric,  one  of  the  Saxon  generals. 

AM'BRY,  /  [a  word  corrupted  from  almonry.  ]  The 
place  where  the  almoner  lives,  or  where  alms  are  diftri- 
buted.  The  place  where  plate,  and  utenlils  for  houle- 
keeping,  are  kept  ;  alfo  a  cupboard  for  keeping  cold  vic¬ 
tuals  :  a  word  obfolete,  though  ftill  ufed  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  in  Scotland.  In  the  ancient  abbeys  and 
priories,  there  was  an  office  under  this  denomination, 
wherein  were  laid  up  all  charities  for  the  poor. 

AM'BS-Ace,  f.  [from  ambo,  Lat.  and  ace.]  A  double 
ace  ;  fo  called  when  two  dice  turn  up  the  ace. — I  had 
rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  ambs-ace  for  my  life. 
Shakefpeare. 

AMBUBA'J^D,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  immodeft: 
women,  who  came  from  Syria  to  Rome,  where  they  lived 
by  proftitution,  and  by  playing  on  the  flute  :  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  Syriac  abub,  which  fignifies  a  flute;  al¬ 
though  others  make  it  to  come  from  am  and  Baice,  becaufe 
thefe  proftitutes  often  retired  to  Baiae.  According  to 
Cruquius,  thefe  women  ufed  likewife  to  fell  paint  for  or¬ 
namenting  the  face,  &c.  fo  that  the  prefent  fafhion  among 
the  females  may  ftielter  itfelf  under  the  authority  of  the 
remotell  antiquity. 

AM'BULANT,  or  Ambulatory,  f  They  formerly 
gave  in  France  the  name  of  ambulant  commijjioncrs  to  thofe 
commillioners,  or  clerks  of  the  king’s  farms,  who  had  no 
fettled  office;  but  vilited  all  the  offices  within  a  certain 
diftrict,  to  fee  that  nothing  were  done  in  them  againfl:  the 
king’s  righuand  the  interell  of  the  farm. 

Ambulant,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  thofe  brokers  at 
Amfterdam,  or.  exchange  agents,  who  have  not  been  fworn 
before  the  magiftrates.  They  tranfaft  brokerage  bufinefs, 
but  their  teftimony  is  not  received  in  the  courts  of  jultice. 

AMBULA'TION,  J.  [ ambulatio ,  of  ambtilo,  Lat.  to 
walk.]  The  act  of  walking. — From  the  occult  and  invifi- 
ble  motion  of  the  mufcles,  in  ftation,  proceed  more  often  ■ 
live  laflitudes  than  from  ambulation.  Brown. 

AM'BULATORY,  adj.  \_ambulo,  Lat.]  That  which 
has  the  power  and  faculty  of  walking.  ‘  That  which  hap¬ 
pens  during  a  paflage  or  walk.  Moveable  ;  as,  an  ambu¬ 
latory  court ;  a  court  which  moves  from  place  to  place  for 
the  exercife  of  its  jurifdiCtion. 

AMBUL'LI,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and 
the  Tyndarides.  It  fignifies  prolongation,  for  they  thought 
thefe  gods  prolonged  life. 

AM'ilU  LO,  /l  The  name  of  a  difcafe,  called  alfo  furio- 
fus jlatulentus,  and  alfo Jlatus furiofus.  It  is  a  diftention  or 
inflation  attended  with  pain,  and  varioully  periodical.  It 
is  caufed  by  vapours  (hooting  through  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

AMBUR'B IUM,y.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  procelfion 
made  by  the  Romans  round  the  city  and  pomoerium,  in 
which  they  led  a  victim,  and  afterwards  facrificed  it,  to 
avert  fome  calamity  that  threatened  the  city. 

AM'BURY,  or  Anbury,  /!  among  farriers,  denotes  a 
tumour,  wart,  or  fuelling,  which  is  foft  to  the  touch,  and 
full  of  blood.  This  is  cured  by  tying  a  horfe-hair  very 
hard  about  its  root ;  and,  when  it  has  fallen  off,  which 
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commonly  happens  in  about  eight  days,  ftrewing  fome 
powder  of  verdigreafe  upon  the  part,  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  complaint.  If  the  tumour  be  fo  low  that  nothing 
can  be  tied  about  it,  they  cut  it  out  with  a  knife,  or  elfe 
burn  it  off  with  a  fliarp  hot  iron  ;  and,  in  finewy  parts, 
where  a  hot  iron  is  improper,  they  eat  it  away  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  white  fublimate. 

AM'BUSCADE,  f.  [ embifcade  Fr.]  A  private  ftation 
in  which  men  lie  to  furprife  others  ;  ambufli  :■ 

Then  waving  high  her  torch,  the  fignal  made, 

Which  rous’d  the  Grecians  from  their  ambufcade.  Dryden. 

• — When  I  behold  a  fafhionable  table  fet  out,  I  fancy  that 
gouts,  fevers,  and  lethargies,  with  innumerable  diftem- 
pers,  lie  in  ambufcade  among  the  difhes.  Addifon. 

AMBUSCA'DO,y.  [ embofcada ,  Span.]  A  private  poft, 
in  order  to  furprife  an  enemy  : 

Sometimes  (lie  driveth  o’er  a  foldier’s  neck, 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Ot  breaches,  ambujcadocs ,  Spanith  blades, 

Of  healths  five  fathom  deep.  Shakfpeare. 

AM’BUSH,y  [ ambujckc ,  Fr.  from  bcis,  a  wood;  whence 
tmbufcher,  to  hide  in  woods,  ambufhes  being  commonly 
laid  under  the  concealments  of  thick  forefts.]  The  poll 
where  foldiers  or  affallins  are  placed,  in  order  to  fall 
unexpectedly  upon  an  enemy.  The  aft  of  furprifing  an¬ 
other,  by  lying  in  wait  or  lodging  in  a  fecret  poll : 

— — Nor  (hall  we  need, 

With  dangerous  expedition,  to  invade 
Heav’n,  whofe  high  walls  fear  no  affault  or  fiege. 

Or  ambujh  from  the  deep.  Milton. 

The  ftateof  being  ported  privately,  in  order  to  furprife  ; 
the  rtate  of  lying  in  wait.  Perhaps  the  perfons  placed  in 
private  rtations  : 

For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancarter, 

Once  did  I  lie  in  ambufi  for  your  life.  Shakefpeare. 

AM'BUSHED,  adj.  [from  ambujh.']  Placed  in  ambufli ; 
lying  in  wait : 

Thick  as  the  (hades,  there  iffue  fwarming  bands 
Of  ambit/k'd  men,  whom,  by  their  arms  and  drefs-, 

To  be  Taxallan  enemies  I  guefs.  Dryden. 

A M 'BUSH M ENT,/!  [from  ambujh .]  Ambufh  ;  fur¬ 
prife  :  a  word  now  not  ufed. 

Like  as  a  wily  fox,  that  having  fpied 
Where  on  a  funny  bank  the  lambs  do  play,- 

Full  clofely  creeping  by  the  hinder  fide, 

Lies  in  ambujhmcnt  of  his  hoped  prey.  Spenfer. 

AMBU'ST,  adj.  [ambujlus,  Lat.]  Burnt;  fealded. 

AMBUS'TA,y  in  medicine,  burns  or  fealds,  called 
alfo  caufe,  ambujlio,  ambujlura.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  cafe 
as  a  variety  of  the  phlogofis  erythema.  Burns  and  fealds 
differ  not  as  to  any  conlideration  refpefting  the  cure.  A 
burn  is  from  folid  fubfiances,  but  confidered  as  to  the 
effeft  on  the  injured  body  :  a  feald  is  a  burn  from  any  hot 
fluid,  or  folid  when  in  a  fluid  ffatc.  Their  danger  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree,  the  part  injured,  the  peculiarity  of 
the  conffitution,  and  confequent  fymptoms  ;  and  wounds 
from  burns  are  more  liable  to  form  a  cicatrix  than  when 
they  are  produced  by  other  caufes.  Burns  may  be  ranked 
into  four  kinds,  i.  When  a  rednefsin  the  part  is  attended 
with  heat  and  pain.  2.  When  after  the  burn  there  arife 
puftules  or  blifters,  with  pain.  3.  When  the  fkin  and 
fubjacent  fat  are  burnt  to  a  cruft.  4.  When  the  burning 
goes  to  the  bone.  The  two  firft  referable  an  inflammation, 
and  are  to  be  confidered  as  fuch,  from  an  external  caufe  ; 
the  third  a  gangrene,  and  the  fourth  a  fphacelus.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  burns  and  fealds  of  any  confequence  require  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  repeated  gentle  purging,  to  prevent  or  to  reduce 
inflammation.  If  lightning  was  the  caufe,  the  internal 
ufe  of  cordials  is  required  ;  and  if  the  pain  is  great,  though 
a  fever  attends,  anodynes  internally  will  be  neceffary. 
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AMBUS'TION,y.  [ ambujlio ,  Lat.]  A  burn  or  feald. 

AM'BY,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Limburg,  fituated  oppofite  to  Maeftricht,  on  the  eaft  fide 
ot  the  river  Maefe,  in  lat.  56.  52.  N.  Ion.  5.  41.  E. 

AME'DIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  congregation  of  re¬ 
ligious  in  Italy,  fo  called  from  their  profeffing  themfelves 
amantes  Deum,  “lovers  of  God;”  or  rather  amati  Deo, 
“  beloved  of  God.”  They  wore  a  grey  habit  and  wooden 
fhoes,  had  no  breeches,  and  girt  themfelves  with  a  cord. 
They  had  twenty-eight  convents  ;  and  were  united  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  partly  with  the  Ciftercian  order,  and  partly 
with  that  of  the  Soccolanti,  or  wooden-fhoe  wearers. 

AMEDNAGUR',  a  city  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  Decan, 
once  the  capital  of  the  foubah  of  the  fame  name,  which  is 
now  better  known  by  that  of  Dowlatabad.  This  place 
was  the  refidence  of  the  Emperor  Aurengzebe,  during 
his  conquefl:  of  the  Decan  and  the  Carnatic.  It  is  18 1 
miles  by  Poonah  from  Bombay.  Lat. 22. 58. N.  Ion. 72. 37. E. 

A'MEL,  f.  [email,  Fr.]  The  matter  with  which  the 
variegated  works  are  overiaid,  which  we  call  enamelled. — 
The  materials  of  glafs  melted  with  calcined  tin,  compofe 
an  undiaphanous  body.  This-white  amel  is  the  bafis  of  all 
thofe  fine  concretes  that  goldfmiths  and  artificers  employ 
in  the  curious  art  of  enamelling.  Boyle. 

AMELANCHIERTy  in  botany.  See  Chionanthus 
and  Mespilus. 

AM'ELAND,  an  iftand  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
German  ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Friezland,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a  (freight  called  the  Wadt. 

A'MELCORN,y.  [not  unlikely  of  amylum,  ftarch,  Lat. 
q.  d.  amyle  corn.]  French  rice,  a  kind  of  grain  of  which 
ftarch  is  made. 

AME'LIA,  formerly  Ameria,  or  Emilia,  a  fmall 
city  in  the  pope’s  territories,  feated  on  a  mountain,  be¬ 
tween  the  Tiber  and  Nira,  in  a  fertile  country,  twenty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Spoleto,  and  forty-five  north  of  Rome. 
Lat.  42. 33.  N.  Ion.  1 2.  30.  E. 

AMEL'LOIDES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cineraria. 

AMEL'LUS,y  [from  mel  honey. ]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperflua  clafs,  ranking  in  the 
natural  order  of  compofitae  oppofitifoliae.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  common  imbricate,  roundifh. 
Corolla  :  compound  radiate  ;  corollets  hermaphrodite, 
very  many  in  the  ditk.  Females  very  many  in  the  ray. 
Proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  tubulous,  five-cleft.  Fe¬ 
male  ligulate,  lax,  two  or  three  toothed.  Stamina:  in 
the  hermaphrodites,  filaments  five,  capillary,  thort.  An¬ 
thers  cylindrical,  tubulous.  Piftillum  :  in  the  herma¬ 
phrodites  germ  obovate.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigmas  two,  filiform.  Females  very  like  the 
hermaphrodites.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 
Seeds  :  to  the  hermaphrodites  folitary  obovate  ;  down  ca¬ 
pillary,  to  the  females,  very  like  the  others.  Receptacu- 
lum  :  chaffy. — EJJentialCharaEler.  Calyx,  imbricate.  Co¬ 
rollets  of  the  ray  undivided.  Down  fimple.  Recepta- 
culum,  chaffy. 

Species.  1.  Amelins  lychnitis,  or  trailing  amellus: 
leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  downy,  peduncles  one- 
flowered.  Rifes  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  on  every  fide,  terminated  by  flower-ftalks,  each 
fupporting  one  violet-coloured  flower,  with  a  yellow  difit, 
and  appearing  in  July  or  Auguft.  It  grows  naturally  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Amellus  umbellatus,  or  umbelled  amellus :  leaves 
oppofite,  three-nerved,  downy  underneath,  flowers  um¬ 
belled.  This  has  herbaceous,  upright,  fimple,  round, 
hairy,  fiems,  two  feet  high,  or  at  moft  two  feet  and  a  halt. 
It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  cooler  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains,  and  flowers  there  in  fummer. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  is  a  perennial  plant, 
eatily  propagated  by  cuttings,  planted  in  the  ftiade  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  duly  watered.  Thefe 
ftiould  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
planted  in  pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  winter,  either 
under  a  common  frame,  or  in  a  green-houfe,  where  they 

may 
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may  have  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  otherwifc  they 
will  draw  up  weak  and  have  little  beauty.  The  lecond 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  thould  be  fown  on  a 
hot- bed  in  the  fpring  ;  v  hen  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
two  or  three  of  them  ftiould  be  planted  in  pots,  then 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan,  to  bring  them  forward  to 
get  ripe  feeds  in  the  autumn,  otherwife  the  plants  will 
require  a  ftove  in  winter. 

Amellus,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cai.ea  and  Erigeron. 

Amellus  Virgilii,  f.  in  botany.  See  Aster. 

AMELOT'  de  la  Houssaie  (Nicholas),  born  at  Or¬ 
leans  in  1634,  was  much  efteemed  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  appointed  fecretary  of  an  embafly  which  that  court 
fent  to  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  as  appears  by  the 
title  of  his  Tranllation  of  Father  Paul’s  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  but  lie  afterwards  publifhed  writings 
which  gave  fuch  offence,  that  he  was  imprifoned  in  the 
Baftile.  The  find  works  he  printed  were  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Government  of  Venice,  and  that  of  the  Ufcocks,  a 
people  of  Croatia.  In  1683  he  publifhed  his  tranflations 
into  French  of  Machiavel’s  Prince,  and  Father  Paul’s 
Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Political  Difcourfes 
of  his  own  upon  Tacitus.  Thefe  performances  were 
well  received  by  the  public.  His  tranflation  of  Father 
Paul  was  attacked  by  the  partifansof  the  pope’s  unbounded 
power  and  authority.  In  France,  however,  it  met  with 
great  fuccefs ;  all  the  advocates  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Gallican  church  promoting  it  to  utmoft  of  their  power, 
though  at  the  fame  time  there  were  three  memorials 
prefented  to  have  it  fuppreffed.  In  1684,  he  printed,  at 
Paris,  a  French  tranflation  of  Baltafar  Gracian’s  Oraculo 
Manual,  with  the  title  of  l' Homme  de  Cour.  In  1686,  he 
printed  I.a  Morale  de  Tacite  de  La  F later ie ;  in  which  work 
he  collected  feveral  particular  fails  and  maxims,  which 
reprefent  in  a  ftrong  light  the  artifices  of  court- flatterers, 
and  the  mifchievous  effeft  of  their  poifonous  difcourfes. 
He  wrote  feveral  other  works  ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1706, 
being  then  almoft  fteventy-three  years  of  age. 

Amelot  (Denis),  a  celebrated  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Saintonge  in  1606.  He  maintained  a  clofe  cor- 
refponden.ee  with  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  priells  founded  by  Philip  of  Neri.  He  wrote  the 
life  of  Charles  de  Gondren,  fecohd  fuperior  of  this  con¬ 
gregation,  and  publiilied  it  at  Paris  in  1643.  Amelot’s 
tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  4  vols  odlavo,  was 
printed  in  the  years  1666,  1667,  and  166S.  Amelot  wrote 
alfo  an  Abridgement  of  Divinity,  a  Catechifm  for  the 
Jubilee,  and  a  kind  of  Chriftian  Manual  for  every  day. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  entered  into  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Oratory  in  1650  ;  and  continued  amongft  them 
till  his  death  ;  which  happened  in  1678. 

A'MEN,  adv.  [a  word  of  which  the  original  has  given 
rife  to  many  conjeihires.  Scaliger  w  rites,  that  it  is  Ara¬ 
bic  ;  and  the  rabbies  make  it  the  compound  of  the  initials 
of  three  words,  fignifyin ^  the  Lord  is  a  faithful  king  \  but 
the  word  feems  merely  Hebrew,  *ctt,  which,  with  a  long 
train  of  derivatives,  fignifies,  firmnefs,  certainty,  fidelity.] 
A  term  conftantly  ufed  in  devotions,  by  which,  at  the  end 
of  a  prayer,  we  mean,  Jo  be  it ;  at  the  end  of  a  creed  Jo  it 
is.  It  was  a  fort  of  affirmation  ufed  often  by  our  Saviour  : 
Aurv,  ciur.’j,  \iyu  vp.iv,  Verily,  verily,  L fay  unto  you.  Laftly, 
it  is  underftood  as  exprelfing  a  wifh  ;  as,  Amen,  Jo  be  it, 
Numb.  v.  22.  or  an  affirmation,  Amen, yes,  l  believe  it,  1 
Cor.  xiv.  16.  The  Hebrews,  and  the  five  books  of  Pfalms, 
according  to  their  way  of  diftributing  them,  with  the 
words  Amen,  amen  ;  which  the  Septuagint  have  tranflated, 
rwoiro,  •ywoi-ro ;  and  the  Latins,  Fiat ,  fiat.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  have  preferved  this  word  in  their 
prayers,  as  well  as  alleluiah  and  hofannah  ;  becaufe  they 
obferved  more  energy  in  them  than  in  any  terms  which 
they  could  ufe  in  their  own  languages.  At  the  conclu- 
flon  of  the  public  prayers,  the  people  anfwered  with  a 
loud  voice,  Amen;  and  St.  Jerome  fays,  that  at  Rome, 
when  the  people  anfwered  Amen,  the  found  of  their  voices 
was  like  a  clap  of  thunder  :  In  fimilitudincm  coelefiis  tonitrui 
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Am  Hi  reboat.  The  Jews  aflert,  that  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
opened  to  him  whoanfwers  AmenWw\\  ail  his  might. 

AMF'NABFE,  adj.  [ amefinable ,  Fr.  amener  quelqu'un , 
in  the  French  courts,  fignifies,  to  oblige  one  to  appear  to 
anfwer  a  charge  exhibited  againft  him.]  Refponfible  ; 
fubjeft  lo  as  to  be  liable  to  enquiries  or  accounts. — Again, 
becaufe  the  inferior  fort  were  loofe  and  poor,  and  not 
amenable  to  the  law,  he  provided,  by  another  adi,  that  five 
of  the  beft  and  eldeft  perfonsof  every  fept  fliould  bring  in 
all  the  idle  perfons  of  their  furname  to  be  juftified  by  the 
law.  Sir  John  Davies. 

Amenable,  [from  the  French  main,  a  hand.]  In  lav/, 
fignifies  traTable,  ad  manum,  that  may  be  led  or  governed. 
In  the  modern  fenfe,  it  fignifies  to  be  refponfible,  orfub- 
jeeft  to  anfwer  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

AM'ENAGE,  or  Amenance,/  [They  feem  to  come 
from  amener ,  Fr.]  Conduit ;  behaviour;  mien:  words 
difufed. 

To  AMEJM'D,  v.  a.  [ ameiuler ,  Fr.  emenddr,  Sp.  emendo , 
It.  and  Lat.]  To  correit  ;  to  change  any  thing  that  is 
wrong  to  fomething  better.  To  reform  the  life,  or  leave 
wickednefs.  In  thefe  two  cafes  we  ufually  write  mend. — 
Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  1  will  caufe  you  to 
dwell  in  this  place.  Jerem.  vii.  3.-— To  reftore  palfages  in 
writers,  which  the  copiers  are  fuppofed  to  have  depraved  j 
to  recover  the  true  reading. 

“Little  faid,  foon  amended,”  or  “  filence  feldom  does 
harm.”  Lat.  Nulli  tacuiffe  nocet  effe  locutum.  H.  Ger.  Reden 
that  me/ir Jchaden  aes JHUJckweigai.  Loquacity  is  more  hurt¬ 
ful  than  filence.  And  indeed,  if  we  conlider  the  fatal 
confequences  which  in  all  ages  have  attended  thofe  who 
have  given  too  great  a  loofe  to  their  tongue,  and  the  fe- 
rioits  misfortunes  this  little  member  has  brought  upon 
mankind  in  general,  every  wife  man  would  be  very  cau¬ 
tious  how  he  placed  his  words.  How  often  does  the  talk¬ 
ative  man  expofc  himfelf  to  derifion,  and  what  pains  does 
he  not  take  to  appear  a  greater  fool  than  perhaps  he  in 
reality  is  ;  whereas  the  man  who  fpeaks  little,  and  with 
caution,  has  often  a  greater  (hare  of  wifdom  aferibed  to 
him  than  he  deferves. 

To  Amend,  v.  n.  To  grow  better.  To  amend  differs 
from  to  improve  ;  to  improve  fuppofes  or  not  denies  that  the 
thing  is  well  already,  but  to  amend  implies  fomethingw'rong. 

AMEN'DE,  J.  [French]  This  word,  in  French,  fig¬ 
nifies  a  fine,  by  which  recompence  is  fuppofed  to  be  made 
for  the  fault  committed.  We  ufe,  in  a  cognate  fignificationj, 
the  word  amends. 

AMEN'DER,  A-  [from  amind.~\  The  perfon  that  a— 
mends  any  thing. 

AMEND'MENT,yi  [ amendement ,  Fr.]  A  change  from 
bad  for  the  better. — Man  is  always  mending  and  altering 
his  works ;  but  nature  obferves  the  fame  tenor,  becaufe 
her  w’orks  are  fo  perfect,  that  there  is  no  place  for  amend¬ 
ments  ;  nothing  can  be  reprehended.  Ray. — Reformation 
of  life. — Behold  !  famine  and  plague,  tribulation  and  an- 
guilh,  are  fent  as  lcourges  for  amendment.  2  Efidras,  xvi.  19;. 
— Recovery  of  health: 

Your  honour’s  players,  hearing  your  amendment,. 

Are  come  to  play  a  pleafant  comedy.  Skahefpeare. 

Amendment,  [ amendatio.  ]  in  law,  is  the  correction  of 
an  error  committed  in  any  procefs  which  may  ble  amended 
after  judgment  ;  but,  if  there  be  any  error  in  giving  the 
judgment,  the  party  is  driven  to  his  writ  of  error  :  though, 
where  the' fault  appears  to  be  in  the  clerk  who  wrote  the 
record,  it  may  be  amended.  Terms  of  the  Law.  Formerly 
fuitors  were  much  perplexed  by  writs  of  error  brought 
upon  very  flight  and  trival  grounds,  as  mif-fpellings  and 
other  miftakes  of  the  clerks,  all  which  might  be  amended 
at  the  common  law,  while  all  the  proceedings  were  in 
paper,  for  they  were  then  confldered  only  in  fieri,  and 
therefore  fubjeift  to  the  controul  of  the  courts.  But,  when 
once  the  record  was  made  up,  it  was  formerly  held,  that 
by  the  common  law,  no  amendment  could  be  permitted, 
unlefs  within  the  very  term  in  which  the  judicial  aft  fo. 

recorded! 
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recorded  was  done  ;  for,  during  the  term  the  record  is  in 
the  bread  of  the  court,  but  afterwards  it  admitted  of  no 
alteration:  but  now  the  courts  are  become  more  liberal, 
and,  where  juftice  requires  it,  will  allow  of  amendments  at 
any  time  while  the  fuit  is  depending,  notwithftanding  the 
record  be  made  up,  and  the  term  be  pad  ;  for  they,  at 
prefent,  condder  the  proceedings  as  in  jicri  till  judgment 
is  given  ;  and  therefore,  that  till  then  they  have  power 
to  permit  amendments  by  the  common  law  ;  but,  when 
judgment  is,, once  given  and  inrclled,  no  amendment  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  any  fubfequent  term.  Midakes  are  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  helped  by  the  datutes  of  amendment  and  jeofails, 
fo  called,  becaufe  .when  a  pleader  perceives  any  flip  in 
the  form  of  his  proceedings,  and  acknowledges  fuch  error 
(jeo  faile ,  I  have  failed),  he  is  at  liberty  by  thofe  datutes 
to  amend  it ;  which  amendment  is  feldom  actually  made, 
but  the  benedt  of  the  arts  is  attained  by  the  court’s  over¬ 
looking  the  exceptions.  3  Black.  406. 

AME'NDS,/.  [ amende ,  Fr.  from  which  it  feems  to 
be  accidentally  corrupted.]  Recompence;  compenfation  ; 
atonement : 

There  I,  a  pris’ner  chain’d,  fcarce  freely  draw 
The  air  intprifon’d  alfo,  clofe  and  damp, 

Unwholefome  draught;  but  here  I  feel  amends , 

The  breath  of  heav’11  frefh  blowing,  pure  and  fvveet, 
With  day-fpring  born;  here  leave  me  to  refpire.  Milton. 

■ — It  is  a  ftrong  argument  for  retribution  hereafter,  that 
virtuous  perfons  are  very  oifen  unfortunate,  and  vicious 
perfons  profperous  ;  which  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of 
a  Being,  who  appears  infinitely  wife  and  good  in  all  his 
works ;  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  promifeuous 
didribution,  which  was  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  de¬ 
signs  of  providence  in  this  life,  will  be  rectified  and  made 
amends  for  in  another.  Spectator. 

AME'NITY,/!  [■ amenite ,  Fr.  amcenitas ,  Lat.]  Pleafant- 
nefs  ;  agreeablenefs  of  dtuation. — If  the  fituation  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  was  fuch  at  drd  as  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  it  was 
a  feat  of  amenity  and  pleafure.  Brown. 

AMENTA'CEOUS,  adj.  \_amentatus,  Lat.]  Flanging’ 
as  by  a  thread. — The  pine-tree  hath  amentaceous  flowers 
or  catkins.  Miller. 

AMENTUM,  f.  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
calyx,  confiding  of  valves,  and  hanging  down  in  different 
directions  front  the  caulis.  Common  oats  afford  a  good 
example  of  the  amentum. 

Amentum,/  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  thong  tied  about 
the  middle  of  a  javelin  or  dart,  and  fadened  to  the  fore¬ 
finger,  in  order  to  recover  the  weapon  as  foon  as  it  was 
difeharged.  The  ancients  made  great  ufe  of  the  amentum, 
thinking  it  helped  to  enforce  the  blow.  It  alfo  denotes  a 
latchet  that  bound  their  fandals. 

dME'RADE,/.  a  kind  of  officers  among  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  anfwering  to  the  governor  of  provinces  among  the 
Europeans.  The  name  is  originally  the  fame  with  that 
of  emir. 

To  AME'RCE,  v.  a.  \_amercicr ,  Fr.  p.ev  ap..=p<7£, 

feems  to  give  the  original.]  To  punifh  with  a  pecuniary 
penalty;  to  exart  a  fine;  to  inflirt  a  forfeiture.  It  is  a 
word  originally  juridical,  but  adopted  by  other  writers, 
and  is  ufed  by  Spenfer  of  punifhments  in  general.  Some¬ 
times  with  the  particle  in  before  the  fine. — They  fliall 
amerce  him  in  an  hundred  fliekels  of  diver,  and  give  them 
unto  the  father  of  the  damfel,  becaufe  he  hath  brought  up 
an  evil  name  upona  virgin  of  Ifrael.  Deut.  xxii.  19.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  ufed,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  condrurtion, 
with  the  particle  of: 

Millions  of  fpirits,  for  his  fault  amerc'd 

Of  heav’n,  and  from  eternal  fplendours  flung 

For  his  revolt.  Milton. 

AME'RCER,  f.  He  that  fets  a  fine  upon  any  mifde- 
meanour ;  he  that  decrees  or  inflirts  any  pecuniary  punifh- 
ment  or  forfeiture. 
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AME'RCEMENT,  or  Ame'rciament,  f.  The  pe¬ 
cuniary  punifhment  of  an  offender,  who  dands  at  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  king,  or  other  lord  in  his  court.  Cowell. — All 
amercements  and  fines  that  fliall  be  impofed  upon  them, 
fliall  come  unto  themfelves.  Spenfer. 

Amercement,  in  law,  is  to  be  at  the  king’s  mercy 
with  regard  to  the  quantum  of  a  fine  impofed.  By  magna 
c/iarta,  c.  14.  no  man  fliall  have  a  larger  amercement  im¬ 
pofed  upon  him  than  his  circumflances  or  perfonal  edate 
will  bear,  faving  to  the  land-owner  his  land,  to  the  trader 
his  merchandize,  and  to  the  hufbandman  his  team  and  in- 
druments  of  hufbandry  :  in  order  to  afeertain  which,  the 
great  charter  alfo  direrts,  that  the  amercement,  which  is 
always  inflirted  in  general  terms,  fliall  be  fet  or  reduced 
to  a  certainty  by  the  oath  of  a  jury.  In  the  court-ieet 
and  court-baron,  this  is  ufually  done  by  affeerors ,  or  ju¬ 
rors  fworn  to  affecre ;  that  is,  to  tux  and  moderate  the  ge¬ 
neral  amercement  according  to  the  particular. circumflan- 
ces  of  the  offence  and  offender.  In  limitation  of  which,  in 
courts  fuperior  to  thefe,  the  ancient  prartice  was,  to  in¬ 
quire  by  a  jury,  when  a  fine  was  impofed  upon  any  man, 
how  much  he  was  able  to  pay  by  the  year,  faving  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children.  And,  fince  the 
difufe  of  fuch  inquefi,  it  is  never  ufual  to  alfefs  a  larger 
fine  than  a  man  is  able  to  pay,  without  touching  the  im¬ 
plements  of  his  livelihood,  but  to  inflirt  corporal  punifh¬ 
ment,  or  a  dated  imprifonment,  which  is  better  than  ail 
exceflive  fine,  for  that  amounts  to  imprifonment  for  life; 
and  by  the  bill  of  rights  it  is  particularly  declared,  that 
exceflive  fines  ought  not  to  beimpofed.  4 Black.  372. 

AME'RI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Indigofera. 

AME'RICA,  [from  Americas  Vefputius,  who  falfely  af¬ 
firmed  the  honour  of  being  the  fird  difeoverer  of  that  con¬ 
tinent.]  One  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  by  far 
the  larged;  which,  from  its  late  difeovery,  is  frequently 
denominated  the  New  World.  This  vad  country  extends 
from  the  80th  degree  of  north  to  the  56th  degree  of  fouth 
latitude;  and,  where  its  breadth  is  known,  from  the  35th 
to  the  136th  degree  wed  longitude  from  London;  ftretch- 
ing  near  9000  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  greated  breadth 
3690.  It  fees  both  hemifpheres,  has  two  dimmers  and  a 
double  w  inter,  and  enjoys  all  the  variety  of  climates  which 
the  earth  affords.  It  is  wafned  by  the  two  great  oceans. 
To  the  eadward  it  has  the  Atlantic,  which  divides  it  from 
Europe  and  Africa  ;  to  the  wed  it  has  the  Pacific  or  Great 
South  Sea,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  Ada.  By  thefe 
feas  it  carries  on  a  dirert  and  increafing  commerce  with 
the  other  three  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  with  great  reafon  believed,  that  the  ancients  had 
fome  imperfert  notion  of  America  ;  and  many  authors  are 
quoted  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion.  In  a  book  aferibed 
to  Aridotle,  we  are  told  that  the  Carthaginians  di (covered 
an  ifland  far  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  large,  fer¬ 
tile,  and  finely  watered  with  navigable  rivers,  but  unin¬ 
habited.  This  ifland  was  diflant  a  few  days  failing  from 
the  continent ;  its  beauty  induced  the  difeoverers  to  fettle 
there  ;  but  the  policy  of  Carthage  diflodged  the  colony, 
and  laid  a  ftrirt  prohibition  on  all  the  fubjerts  of  the  (fate 
not  to  attempt  any  future  eftablifliment.  This  account  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  an  hiftorian  of  no  mean  credit,  who  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  Tyrians  would  have  fettled  a  colony  on  the 
new-difeovered  iflands,  but  were  oppofed  by  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  for  fiate  r.eafons.  Seneca,  and  other  authors,  are 
alfo  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  belief.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  nobody  ever  believed  the  exiftence  of  this  conti¬ 
nent  fo  firmly  as  to  go  in  queft  of  it ;  at  leaft,  there  are  no 
accounts  well  fupported  that  America  received  any  part 
of  its  firft  inhabitants  from  Europe  prior  to  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Welfli  fondly  imagine,  that  their  country  con¬ 
tributed,  in  1170,  to  people  the  New  World,  by  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  Madoc,  fon  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  failed  there,  and  colonized  part  of 
the  country.  All  that  is  advanced  in  proof  is,  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  one  of  the  Britifli  poets,  which  proves  no  more 
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than  that  he  had  diftinguiihed  himfeif  by  fea  and  land. 
It  is  pretended  that  he  made  two  voyages  ;  that,  failing 
weft,  he  left  Ireland  fo  far  to  the  north,  that  he  came  to 
a  land  unknown,  where  he  faw  many  ftrange  things  ;  that 
he  returned  home,  and,  making  a  report  of  the  fruitful- 
nefs  of  the  new-difcovered  country,  prevailed  on  numbers 
of  the  Welfti  of  each  fex  to  accompany  him  on  a  fecond 
■voyage,  from  which  he  never  returned.  The  favourers 
of  this  opinion  affert,  that  feveral  Welfti  words,  fuch  as 
gwrartdo,  “  to  hearken  or  liften the  ifle  of  Crecefo,  or 
“  welcome  Cape  Breton,  from  the  name  of  Britain  ; 
gwynndwr ,  or,  “the  white  water;”  and  pengwin,  or,  “  the 
bird  with  a  white  head are  to  be  found  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  language.  But  likenefs  of  found  in  a  few  words  w  ill 
rot  be  deemed  fufficient  to  eftablilh  the  fail;  efpecially 
if  the  meaning  has  been  evidently  perverted  :  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  whole  penguin  tribe  have  unfortunately  not  only 
black  heads,  but  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  northern  he- 
mifphere  ;  the  name  w'as  alfo  beftowed  on  them  by  the 
Dutch,  a  pingitedine,  from  their  exceftive  fatnefs ;  but  the 
inventor  of  this,  thinking  to  do  honour  to  his  country, 
inconfiderately  caught  at  a  word  of  European  origin,  and 
unheard  of  in  the  New  World.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  Welfti  were  never  a  naval  people;  that  the  age  in 
which  Madoc  lived  was  peculiarly  ignorant  in  navigation  ; 
and  the  moft  which  they  could  have  attempted  rnuft  have 
been  a  mere  coafting  voyage. 

The  Norwegians  feem  to  claim  a  (hare  of  the  glory,  on 
grounds  rather  better  than  the  Welfti.  By  their  fettle- 
ments  in  Iceland  and  in  Greenland,  they  had  arrived 
within  fo  final!  a  diftance  of  the  New  World,  that  there  is 
at  leaft  a  pofli bility  of  its  having  been  touched  at  by  a 
people  fo  verfed  in  maritime  affairs,  and  fo  adventurous, 
as  the  ancient  Normans  were.  The  proofs  are  much  more 
numerous  than  tliofe  produced  by  the  Britifti  hiftorians  ; 
for  the  difeovery  is  mentioned  in  feveral  of  the  Icelandic 
manuferipts.  The  period  was  about  the  year  1002,  when 
it  was  vifited  by  one  Biorn  ;  and  the  difeovery  purfued  to 
greater  eftefit  by  Leif,  the  foil  of  Eric,  the  difcoverer  of 
Greenland.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  reached  farther 
than  Labrador ;  on  which  coaft  they  met  with  the  Efqui- 
maux,  on  whom  they  beftowed  the  name  of  S/tmlingues, 
or  dwarfifh  people,  from  their  fmall  ftature.  They  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  had  leathern  canoes, 
fuch  as  they  have  at  prefent.  All  this  is  probable;  nor 
ihould  the  tale  of  the  German,  called  Tuckil,  one  of  the 
crew,  invalidate  the  account.  He  was  one  day  miffing  ; 
but  foon  returned,  leaping  and  finging,  with  every  mark 
of  joy,  on  difeovering  the  inebriating  fruit  of  his  country, 
the  grape.  Torfeus  even  fays,  that  he  returned  in  a  ftate 
of  intoxication.  To  convince  his  commander,  he  brought 
feveral  bunches,  who,  from  that  circumftance,  named  the 
country  Finland.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  North  Ame¬ 
rica  produces  the  true  vine  ;  but  it  is  found  in  far  lower 
latitudes  than  our  adventurers  could  reach  in  the  time 
employed  in  their  voyages,  which  was  comprehended  in 
a  very  fmall  fpace.  There  appears  no  reafon  to  doubt  of 
the  difeovery  ;  but,  as  the  land  was  never  colonized,  nor 
any  advantages  made  of  it,  it  may  fairly  be  conjedtured, 
that  they  reached  no  farther  than  the  barren  country  of 
Labrador,  In  fhort,  it  is  from  a  much  later  period  that 
we  muft  date  the  real  difeovery  of  America. 

Towards  the  dole  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  Europe  was  fcarcely  extended  beyond  the  limits 
cf  the  Mediterranean.  The  mariner’s  compafs  had  been 
invented  and  in  common  ufe  for  more  than  a  century; 
yet,  with  the  help  of  this  hire  guide,  prompted  by  the 
moft  ardent  fpirit  of  difeovery,  and  encouraged  by  the 
patronage  of  princes,  the  mariners  of  thofe  days  rarely 
ventured  from  the  fight  of  land.  They  acquired  great 
applaufe  by  failing  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  and  difeover¬ 
ing  feme  of  the  neighbouring  i Hands  ;  and,  after  pu fifing 
their  refearches  with  the  greateft  induftry  and  perfeverance 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  Portuguefe,  who  were 
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the  moft  fortunate  and  enterprifing,  extended  their  difeo- 
veries  fouthward  no  farther  than  the  equator.- 

The  rich  commodities  of  the  Eaft  had  for  feveral  ages 
been  brought  into  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  it  had  now  become  the  oVjedl  of 
the  Portuguefe  to  find  a  paffage  to  India,  by  failing  round 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  then  taking  an 
eaftern  courfe.  This  great  objeft  engaged  the  gei  e  al  at¬ 
tention  of  mankind,  and  drew  into  the  Portuguefe  lervice 
adventurers  from  every  maritime  nation  in  Europe. 

Among  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  difeove- 
ries  made,  by  the  Portuguefe  had  allured  into  their  fer- 
vice,  was  Chriftopher  Colon,  or  Columbus,  a  fubjedl  of 
the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of 
his  birth  are  known  with  certainty;  but  he  was  defeended 
of  an  honourable  family,  though  reduced  to  Indigence  by 
various  misfortunes.  His  anccftors  having  betaken  them- 
felves  for  fubiiftence  to  a  fea-faring  life,  Columbus  dif- 
covered,  in  his  early  youth,  the  peculiar  charafter  and 
talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profellion.  His 
parents,  inftead  of  thwarting  this  original  propenfity  of 
his  mind,  feem  to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  by 
the  education  which  they  gave  him.  After  acquiring 
fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  language 
in  which  fcience  was  taught  at  that  time,  lie  was  inftructed 
in  geometry,  cofmography,  aflronomy,  and  the  art  of 
drawing.  To  thefe  he  applied  with  inch  ardour  and  pre¬ 
dilection,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  navigation, 
his  favourite  obieCt,  that  lie  advanced  with  rapid  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  ftudy  of  them.  Thus  qualified,  in  the  year 
1461,  he  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  began 
his  career  on  that  element  which  conducted  him  to  fo 
much  glory.  His  early  voyages  were  limited  principally 
to  thofe  places  which  had  before  been  difeovered,  in  which 
nothing  very  remarkable  happened,  except  that  in  a  fea- 
fight,  off  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  coaft¬ 
ers,  the  veftel  on-board  which  he  ferved  took  fire,  toge¬ 
ther  with  one  of  the  enemy’s,  to  which  it  was  faft  grap¬ 
pled  ;  upon  which  he  threw  himfeif  into  the  fea,  laid 
hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  fupport  of  it,  and  his 
dexterity  in  fwimming,  he  readied  the-ftiore,  though  me.re 
than  fix  miles  diftant,  and  thus  preferved  a  life  deiigned 
for  great  undertakings. 

Soon  after  this  lie  went  to  Liftoon,  where  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Bartholomew  Pereftrello,  one  of  the  captains 
employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his  early  voyages,  and  who 
had  difeovered  and  planted  the  iflands  of  Porto  Santo  and 
Madeira.  The  journals  and  charts  of  this  experienced 
navigator,  his  father-in-law,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he, 
with  avidity,  availed  himfeif  of  the  valuable  information 
they  contained.  His  impatience  to  vifit  the  places  which 
Pereftrello  had  feen  and  deferibed,  became  irrefiftible ; 
and  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  fpent  feveral  years 
in  trading  with  that  illand,  Hie  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the 
fetllements  in  Guinea,  and  all  other  places  which  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  had  difeovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  during  fuch  a  variety  of 
voyages,  Columbus  became  one  of  the  moft  fkilful  navi¬ 
gators  of  Europe.  But  his  ambition  did  not  fuffer  him 
to  reft  fatisfied  with  that  praife.  He  aimed  at  fomething 
more.  A  project  had  been  conceived  of  finding  out  a 
paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  accomplifiiment  of 
this  became  a  favourite  object,  with  Columbus.  The  Por¬ 
tuguefe  fought  this  route  by  fleering  towards  the  fouth,  in 
hope  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning  to  the  eaft,  after 
they  had  failed  round  the  farther  extremity  of  Africa; 
which  paffage  was  afterwards  effected  in  1497,  by  Vafco 
de  Gama,  a  Portuguefe  navigator.  Columbus  contem¬ 
plated  a  ihorter  and  more  direct  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
by  Jailing  towards  the  weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
The  principles  and  arguments  which  induced  him  to  adopt 
this  opinion,  then  conlidered  as  chimerical,  were  highly 
rational  and  philofophicaL  The  fphericity  and  magnitude 
of  the  earth,  were  at  that  period  ascertained  Avith  forne 
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degree  of  accuracy.  From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  formed  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  terraqueous,  globe.  It  appeared  likewife 
extremely  probable,  that  the  continent  on  the  one  fide  of 
the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional  quantity  of  land 
in  the  other  hemifphere.  Thefe  conclufions  concerning' 
the  exiftence  of  another  continent,  drawn  from  the  figure 
and  ftrufture  of  the  globe,  were  confirmed  by  the  obfer- 
vations  and  conjectures  of  modern  navigators,  and  from 
pieces  of  timber  artificially  carved,  canes  of  an  enormous 
fize,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  dead  bodies  of 
two  men  with  lingular  features,  which  had  been  difcovered 
and  taken  up,  floating  before  a  welterly  wind,  or  driven 
on  the  coafis  of  the  Azores.  The  force  of  this  united  evi¬ 
dence,  arifing  from  theoretical  principles  and  practical 
obfervations,  led  Columbus  to  conclude,  that  by  failing 
direftly  towards  the  weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  new 
countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  vaft  con¬ 
tinent  of  India,  mull  infallibly  be  difcovered.  As  early 
as  the  year  1474,  he  communicated  his  ingenious  theory 
to  Paui,  a  phyfician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  cofmography.  He  warmly  approved  of  the  plan  ; 
fuggefted  feveral  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encou¬ 
raged  Columbus  to  perfevere  in  an  undertaking  fo  lauda¬ 
ble,  and  which  mult  redound  To  much  to  the  honour  of 
his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Europe. 

Columbus  now  became  impatient  to  bring  to  the  teft  of 
’experiment  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  and  to  fet  out  upon  a 
voyage  of  difeovery.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this  was  to 
fecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  conliderable  powers 
■of  Europe.  With  this  view  he  laid  his  fcheme  before  the 
Tenate  of  Genoa,  and,  making  his  nati  ve  and  beloved  coun¬ 
try  the  firft  tender  of  his  fervice,  offered  to  fail,  under  the 
banners  of  the  republic,  in  queft  of  new  regions  which  he 
expected  to  difeover.  But  they,  incapable  of  forming  juft 
ideas  of  bis  principles,  inconfiderately  reje&ed  his  propo- 
fai  as  chimerical.  He  then  fubmitted  his  plan  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  who  perfidioufly  attempted  to  rob  him  of  the 
honour  of  accompliftiing  it,  by  privately  fending  another 
perfon  to  purfue  the  fame  track  which  he  had  propofed. 
But  the  pilot,  who  was  thus  bafely  employed  to  execute 
Columbus’s  plan,  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  fortitude 
of  its  author.  Contrary  winds  arofe  ;  no  land  appeared  ;  - 
his  courage  failed  ;  and  lie  returned-to  Lilbon,  execrating 
a  plan  whicli  he  had  not  abilities  to  execute.  On  difeover- 
ingthis  flagrant  treachery,  Columbus  immediately  quitted 
the  kingdom  in  difguft,  and  landed  in  Spain,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1484.  Here  he  refolved  to  propofe  it  in 
perfon  to  Ferdinand  and  1  label Ht,  who  at  that  time  go¬ 
verned  the  united  kingdoms  oi  Caftileand  Arragon.  He, 
in  the  mean  time,  Tent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  propofe  his  plan  to  Henry  VII. 

After  experiencing  a  feries  of  mortifying  difappoint- 
rnents,  during  eight  tedious  years,  Columbus,  in  deep 
anguifli,  withdrew  from  court,  determined  to  repair  to 
England  as  his  lart  refource.  At  this  juncture  the  affairs 
of  Spain,  which  had  been  perplexed  in  confequence  of  a 
war  with  the  Moors,  took  a  favourable  turn.  Quinta¬ 
nilla  and  Santangel,  two  powerful,  vigilant,  and  di kern¬ 
ing,  patrons  of  Columbus,  feized  this  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  one  more  effort  in  behalf  of  their  friend. 
They  addrefl'ed  themfelves  to  Ifabella,  with  fuch  forcible 
arguments  as  produced  the  defired  effeft.  They  difpelled 
all  Iiabella’s  doubts  and  fears  :  file  ordered  Columbus, 
who  had  proceeded  on  his  journey,  to  be  inftaritly  re¬ 
called  ;  declared  her  refoluti’on  to  employ  him  on  his  own 
terms  ;  and,  regretting  the  low  ftate  of  her  finances,  ge- 
neroufly  offered  to  pledge  her  own  jewels,  in  order  to  raife 
as  much  moneyas  might  be  needed  in  making  preparations 
for  the' voyage.  Santangel,  in  a  tranfport  of  gratitude, 
killed  the  queen’s  hands  and,  in  order  to  fave  her  from 
having  recomTe  to  fuch  a  mortifying  expedient  for  pro¬ 
curing  money,  engaged  to  advance,  immediately,  the  fum 
that  was  requifite. 

Columbus  had  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  his  voyage  to 


England,  when  the  meffenger  from  Ifabella  overtook,  him. 
He  returned  with  joy  mingled  with  fome  degree  of  fear, 
left  he  fliould  again  be  difappointed.  The  manner  of  his 
reception  by  the  queen  was,  however,  fuch  as  quickly  dif¬ 
pelled  his  fears.  A  negociation  commenced,  and  was  for¬ 
warded  with  difpatch,  and  an  agreement  was  finally  en¬ 
tered  into  and  figned,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1492.  The 
chief  articles  ot  it  were,  1.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as 
fovereigns  of  the  ocean,  conftituted  Columbus  their  high- 
admiral  in  all  the  feas,  iflands,  and  continents,  which 
fliould  be  difcovered  by  his  induftry  ;  and  ftipulated,  that 
he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  fliould  enjoy  this  office,  with  the 
Tame  powers  and  prerogatives  which  belonged  to  the  bigh- 
admiral  of  Caftile,  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdi£l:ion< 
2.  They  appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the 
iflands  and  continents  which  he  fliould  difeover ;  but  if, 
for  the  better  adminiftration  of  affairs,  it  fliould  be  necef- 
fary  to  eftablifti  a  feparate  governor  in  any  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  they  authorifed  Columbus  to  name  three  perfons, 
of  whom  they  would  cliufe  one  for  that  office  ;  and  the 
dignity  of  viceroy,  with  all  its  immunities,  was  likewife  to 
be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus.  3.  They  granted 
to  Columbus,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  tenth  of  the  free 
profits  accruing  from  the  productions  and  commerce  of 
the  countries  which  he  fliould  difeover.  4.  They  decla¬ 
red,  if  any  controverfy  or  law-fuit  fliould  arife,  with  re- 
fpect  to  any  mercantile  tranfaftion,  in  the  countries  which 
fhall  be  difcovered,  it  fliould  be  determined  by  the  foie 
authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by 
him.  5.  They  permitted  Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth 
part  of  what  fliould  be  expended  in  preparing  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  in  carrying  on  commerce  with  the  countries 
which  he  fhould  difeover,  and  intitled  him,  in  return,  to 
an  eighth  part  of  the  profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with 
that  of  Ifabella  in  this  tranfaCtion,  his  diftruft  of  Colum¬ 
bus  v/ as  fo  violent,  that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  of  the 
enterprife,  as  king  of  Arragon.  As  the  whole  expence 
of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Caf¬ 
tile,  Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubjeCls  of  that  kingdom  an 
exclufive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound 
from  its  fiiccefs. 

After  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Columbus,  the  ar¬ 
mament  was  fuitable,  neither  to  the  dignity  of  the  power 
who  equipped  it,  nor  to  the  importance  of  the  fervice  to 
which  it  was  deftined.  It  confifted  of  three  veffels ;  the 
largeft,  a  fiiip  of  no  conliderable  burden,  was  commanded 
by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  wire  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria.  Of  the  fecond,  called  the  Pinta,  Martin  Pinzon 
was  captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third, 
named  the  Nigna ,  was  under  the  command  of  Vincent 
Yanez  Pinzon.  Thefe  two  laff-mentioned  were  light  vef- 
Tels,  hardly  iuperior  in  burden  or  force  to  large  boats. 
This  little  fquadron  was  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and 
had  on-board  ninety  men,  nioftly  tailors,  together  with  a 
few  adventurers,  who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus, 
and  fome  gentlemen  of  Ifabella’s  court,  whom  file  ap¬ 
pointed  to  accompany  him.  The  fum  employed  in  fitting 
out  this  fquadron  did  not  exceed  4000I.  iterling. 

On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  1492,  being  Friday,  Columbus 
fet  fail,  in  the  prefence  of  a  vaft  crowd  of  fpectators,  who 
offered  fervent  fupplications  to  heaven  for  his  fuccels, 
which  they  rather  wilhed  than  expeffed.  He  fleered  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  Canary  iflands,  and,  in  the  l'hoit  run  thither* 
found,  his  ffiips  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  and  very  unfit  for 
fo  long  and  dangerous  a  navigation  as  he  had  undertaken. 
After  refitting  them  as  well  as  he  could,  he  left  the  Cana¬ 
ries  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  here  properly  commen¬ 
ced  the  voyage  of  difeovery.  He  held  his  courfe  due 
weft,  and  immediately  left  the  ufual  track  of  navigation, 
and  ftr-etched  into  unknown  and  unfrequented  feas.  By  the 
14th  of  September,  the  fleet  was  about  200  leagues  weft 
of  the  Canaries,  at  a  greater  diftance  from  land  than  any 
Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 

Columbus,  early  difcovered,  from  the  fpixit  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers- 
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lowers,  that  he  muft  prepare  to  ftruggle,  not  only  with 
the  unavoidable  difficulties  which  might  be  expedited  from 
the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  but  with  fuch  alfo  as  were 
likely  to  arife  from  the  ignprance  and  timidity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  his  command.  AH  the  art  and  add  refs  lie  was 
matter  of  was  hardly  fufficient  to  quell  the  mutinous  dif- 
pofition  of  his  Tailors,  who  grew  the  more  turbulent  in 
proportion  as  their  distance  from  home  increased.  What 
-moft  aftonifhed  Columbus,  during  the  voyage,  was  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  He  obferved  that  it  did 
not  point  exactly  to  the  polar  ftar,  but  varied  towards  the 
welt.  Tltis  appearance,  then  one  of  the  rnytteries  of  na¬ 
ture,  though  now  familiar,  filled  the  companions  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in  the  midft  of  a 
tracklefs  ocean;  nature  herfelf  feemed  to  be  altered,  and 
the  only  guide  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknefs  titan  ingenuity,  invented  a 
reafon  for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did  not  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plautible  to  them,  that  it  difpelled 
their  fears  and  tilenced  their  murmurs. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth  of  Oblober,  Columbus  was 
fo  confident,  from  various. appearances,  of  being  near  land, 
that  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ffiip's  to  lie 
to,  and  drift  watch  to  be  kept  left  they  fliould  be  driven 
‘On-ffiore  in  the  night.  During  this  interval  of  fufp.enfe 
and  expectation,  no  man  (hut  his  eyes,  all  kept  on  deck, 
gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected 
to  difeover  the  land,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  -object 
of  their  withes.  A  tittle  before  midnight,  Columbus,  from 
the  forecattle,  difeovered  a  light  at  a  Pittance  ;  and,ffiortly 
after,  the  joyful  found  of  land. !  land!  was  heard  from  the 
(Pinta,  which  always  kept  a-head  of  the  other  finips.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  an  ifland  was  feen  from  every  fliip,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  two  leagues  north,  whole  verdant 
nfpeft  indicated  a  moft  delightful  country.  The  crews  of 
all  the  ffiips,  with  tears  of  joy  and  tranfports  of  congratu¬ 
lation,  unitedly  fang  Te  JDcum,-  as  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving 
to  God.  They  then,  with  feelings  of  felf-condemnation, 
mingled  with  reverence,  threw-  themfelves  at  the  feet  of 
Columbus,  begged  him  to  forgive  their  ignorance,  incre- 
-dulity,  and  infolence,  which  had  given  him  fo  much  un- 
necettary  difquiet ;  acknowledged  his  fuperior  abilities, 
and  promifed  obedience  in  future. 

At  fun-rifing,  the  boats  were  manned  and  armed,  and 
they  rowed  towards  the  ifland  with  their  colours  deploy¬ 
ed,  with  warlike  mafic  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they 
approached  the  coatt,  they  faw  it  covered  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  tire  fpeftacle  had 
drawn  together,  whofe  attitudes  and  geftures  expretfed 
wonder  and  aftoniffiment  at  the  ftrange  objects  before  them. 
Columbus  was  the  firtt  European  who  fet  foot  in  die  New 
World  which  he  had  difeovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich 
drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand.  His  men  fol¬ 
lowed,  and,  kneeling  down,  they  all  kifted  the  ground  which 
they  had  fo  long  defired  to  fee.  They  next  eredted  a  cru¬ 
cifix,  and,  proftrating  themfelvesbefore  it,  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  fo  happy  an  iflue. 
They  then  took  a  lolemn  and  formal  pofTeffion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  crown  . of  Caftile  and  Leon. 

The  drefs  of  the  Spaniards,  their  beards,  their  arms, 
the  vaft  machines  with  which  they  traverfed  the  ocean, 
■tiie  thundering  roar  of  the  cannon,  accompanied  with 
Jightning  and  Imoke,  filled  the  natives  with  fiurprife  and 
terror,  and  they  began  to  confider  them  as  childrenof  the 
fun,  who  had  defeended  to  vifit  mortals  here  below.  The 
Spaniards  were  hardly  lefs  amazed  in  their  turn.  The 
productions  oof  the  ifland  were  different  from  any  thing 
they  had  feen  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the 
Ample  innocence  of  nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black 
hair,  long  and  uncurled,  floated  upon  their  fiioulders,  or 
was  bound  in  trefles  round-  their  heads.  They  had  no 
"  beards,  and  every  part  of  their  body  was  perfectly  fmooth. 
Their  complexion  was  of  a  dufky  copper  colour;  their 
features  Angular  rather  than  difagreeable,  and  their  afpeCt 
•gentle  .and  timid.  They  v/ere  fliy  at  firft,  .through  tear, 


but  foon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with 
tranfports  of  joy  received  from  them  various  kinds  of 
trinkets,  in. return  for  which  they  gave  provisions,  and 
fome  cotton  yarn,  the  only-commodity  of  value  they  could 
produce.  Thus  in  the  firtt  interview  between  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing  %vas  con¬ 
ducted  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  fijtisfaCtion. 

The  ifland  on  which  Columbus  firtt  landed  he  called 
San  Salvador.  It  is  one  of  that  large  clutter  of  illands 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  iflands,  and 
is  above  3000  miles  weft  of  the  Canaries,  lie  afterwards 
touched  at  feveral  iflands  in  the  fame  duffer,  inquiring 
every  where  for  gold,  which  he  thought  was  the  only  ob- 
jeCt  of  commerce  worth  his  attention.  In  fleering  fouth- 
ward,  he  difeovered  the  iflands  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola, 
abounding  in  all  the  neceflaries  of  lire,  and  inhabited  by 
a  humane  and  hofpitable  people. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  lie  was  overtaken  by  a  (form, 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  hisfhipsand  their  crews. 
At  a  crifis  when  all  was  given  up  for  loft,  Columbus  had 
prefence  of  mind  enough  to  retire  into  his  cabin,  and  to 
write  upon  parchment  a  ihort  account  of  his  voyage.  This 
he  wrapped  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed  in  a  cake 
of  wax,  put  it  into  a  tight  caflc,  and  threw  it  into  the  fea, 
in  hopes  that  fome  fortunate  accident  might  preferve  a  de- 
pofit  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  world.  He  arrived  at 
Palos,  in  Spain,  whence  lie  had  failed  the  year  before, 
on  the  15th  of  March,  -1493.  He  was  welcomed  with  all 
the  acclamations  which  the  populace  are  ever  ready  to  be¬ 
llow  on  great  and  glorious  characters;  and  the  court  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  marks -of  the  greateft  refpeft. 

In  September,  of  this  year,  (1493),  Columbus  failed 
upon  his  fecond  voyage  to  America;  during  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  w  hich  he  difeovered  the  iflands  of  Dominica,  Ma- 
rigalante,  Guadaloupe,  Montferrat,  Antigua,  Porto  Rica, 
and  Jamaica  ;  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1496. 

In  1498,  lie  failed  a  third  time  for  America;  and  on  the 
firft  of  Augufr  difeovered  the  continent,  .at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Orpnoke.  He  then  coafted  along  weftward,  ma¬ 
king  other  difeoveries,  for  200  leagues,  to  Cape  Vela,  from 
which  he  crofted  over  to  Hifpaniola,  where  he  was  feized 
by  . a  new  Spanifh  governor,  and  fent  home  in  chains. 

In  1502.  Columbus  made  his  fourth,  and  laft,  voyage 
to  Hifpaniola  ;  thence  he  went  over  to  the  continent ;  dif¬ 
eovered  the  bay  of  Honduras;  thence  failed  along,  ffiore 
eafterly  200  leagues,  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  Veragua, 
Porto  Bello,  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  fearching,  in  vain, 
for  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  During  this  voyage,  he 
was  fhipwrecked  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  he  dif¬ 
fered  aim.  ft  inconceivably  from  the  cruelty  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  mutiny  of  his  men,  and  efpecially  from  the  in¬ 
famous  conduft  of  the  governor  of  Hifpaniola.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Spain  in  1504.  On  his  arrival  he  received. the 
fatal  news  of  the  death  of  his  patronefs,  queen  Ifabella. 

The  jealous  and  avaricious  Spaniards,  not  immediately 
receiving  thofe  golden  advantages  from  thefe  new  difeo¬ 
veries  which  they  had  promifed,  and  loft  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity  and  gratitude,  differed  their  elteem  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  Columbus  to  degenerate  into  ignoble  envy. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  therefore  made  wretched 
by  the  cruel  perfecutions  of  his  enemies.  Queen  Ifabella, 
his  friend  and  patronefs,  was  no  longer  alive  to  afford  him 
relief.  He  fought  redrefs  from  Ferdinand,  but  in  vain. 
Difgufted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had 
ferved  with  fo  much  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  exhaufted  with 
hardfhips,  and  broken  with  the  infirmities’ which  thefe 
brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his  aftive  and  ufeful 
life  at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age.  He  died  with  a  compofure  of  mind  fuited 
to  the  magnanimity  which  diftinguiftied  his  charafter,  and 
with  fentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  fupreme  refpeft  for 
religion  which  he  manifefted  in  every  occurrence  of  his 
life.  He  was  grave  though  courteous  in  his  deportment, 
circumfpaft  in -his  words  and  actions,  irreprochable  in  his 
morals,  ar.d  exemplary  in  all  the  duties  of  his  religion. 

Among 
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Among  other  adventurers  to  the  new  world,  in  purfuit 
of  gold,  was  Americus  Vefputius,  a  Florentine  gentle¬ 
man,  whom  Ferdinand  had  appointed  to  draw  fea-charts, 
and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  chief  pilot.  This 
man  accompanied  Ojeda,  an  enterpriling  Spanilli  adven¬ 
turer,  to  America;  and  having,  with  much  art,  and  fome 
degree  of  elegance,  drawn  up  an  amiifirig  hillory  of  his 
voyage,  he  publiflied-  it  to  the  world.  It  circulated  ra- 

;)idly,  and  was  read  with  admiration.  In  his  narrative, 
le  had  inlinuated  that  the  glory  of  having  firlt  difcovered 
the  new  world  belonged  to  him.  This  was  in  part  be¬ 
lieved,  and  the  country  began  to  be  called  after  the  name 
of  its  fuppofed  firlt  difcoverer.  The  unaccountable  ca¬ 
price  of  mankind  has  perpetuated  the  error;  fo  that  now, 
by  the  univerfal  confent  of  all  nations,  this  new  quarter 
of  the  globe  is  called  America.  The  bold  pretentions  of 
a  fortunate  impoltor  have,  after  him,  thus  robbed  tire 
difcoverer  of  the  new  world  of  a  diftinftion  which  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  The  name  of  Americus  has  fupplanted 
that  of  Coluntbus ;  and  mankind  are  left  to  regret  an  aft 
of  injuftice,  which,  having  been  fantlioned  by  time,  they 
can  never .redrefs. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  cf  the  AMERICAN 
CONTINENT. 

America  is  not  of  equal  breadth  throughout  its 
.whole  extent;  blit  is  divided  into  twm  great  continents, 
called  North  and  South  America,  by  an  ifthmus  1500  miles 
long,  and  which  at  Darien,  about  lat.  90  N.  is  only  iixty 
miles  over.  This  -ifthmus  forms,  with  the  northern  and 
fouthern  continents,  a  vaft  gulph,  in  which  lie  a  great 
number  of  illands,  called  the  Wejl  Indies,  in  contradiltinc- 
tion  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  which  are  called  the 
Eajl  Indies. 

Between  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  there  are  feveral 
very  finking  differences  ;  but  the  moff  remarkable  is  the 
general  predominance  of  cold  throughout  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  America.  Though  we  cannot,  in  any  country, 
determine  the  precife  degree  of  heat  merely  by  the  diftance 
of  the  equator,  becaufe  the  elevation  above  the  fea,  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  &c.  aft'eft  the  climate  ;  yet,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  continent,  the  heat  is  much  more  in  proportion  to 
the  vicinity  to  the  equator  than  in  any  part  of  America. 
Here  the  rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  that 
which  fliould  be  temperate  by  its  pofition.  Even  in  thofe 
latitudes  where  the  winter  is  fcarcely  felt  on  the  old  conti¬ 
nent,  it  reigns  with  great  feverity  in  America,  though  du- 
rincr  only  a'fhort  period.  Nor  does  this  cold,  prevalent 
in  the  new  world,  confine  itfelf  to  the  temperate  zones ; 
but  extends  its  influence  to  the  torrid  zone  alfo,  confider- 
ably  mitigating  the  excefs  of  its  heat.  Along  the  eaftern 
coaft,  the  climate,  though  more  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  neverthelefs 
coniiderably  milder  than  in  thofe  countries  of  Afia  and 
Africa  which  lie  in  the  faifte  latitude.  From  the  fouthern 
tropic  to  the  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  the 
cold  is  laid  to  be  much  greater  than  in  parallel  northern 
latitudes  even  of  America  itfelf. 

For  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  climate  of 
the  new  continent  and  the  old,  various  caufes  have  been 
afligned  by  different  authors.  The  following  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Dr.  Robertfon  on  this  fubjeft :  “  Though  the  ut- 
,molt  extent  of  America  towards  the  north  be  not  yet  dif¬ 
covered,  we  know  that  it  advances  nearer  to  tire  pole  than 
either  Europe  or  Afia.  The  latter  have  large  feas  to  the 
north,  which  are  open  during  part  of  the  year;  and,  even 
when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over  them  is 
lefs  intenfely  cold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  the 
fame  latitudes.  But,  in  America,  the  land  ffretches  from 
the  river  S-t.  Eaurence  towards  the  pole,  and  fpreads  out 
immenfely  to  the  weff.  A  chain  of  enormous  mountains, 
covered  with  fnow  and  ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary 
region.  The  wind  pafling  over  fuch  an  extent  of  high 
and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  impregnated  with  cold,  that 
jt  acquires  a  piercing  keennefsj  which  it  retains  in  its  pro- 


grefs  through  warmer  climates  ;  and  is  not  entirely  miti¬ 
gated  until  it  reaches  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the 
continent  of  North  America,  a  north-wefterly  wind  and 
exceflive  cold  are  fynonymous  terms.  Even  in  the  moff: 
fultry  weather,  the  moment  that  the  wind  veers  to  that 
quarter,  its  penetrating  influence  is  felt  in  a  tranfition  from 
heat  to  cold  no  lefs  violent  than  fudden.  To  this  powerful 
caufe  we  may  aferibe  the  extraordinary  dominion  of  cold, 
and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  fouthern  provinces  in  that 
part  of  the  globe. 

“  Other  caufes,  no  lefs  remarkable,  diminifh  the  aftive 
power  of  heat  in  thofe  parts  of  the  American  continent 
which  lie  between  the  tropics.  In  all  that  portion  of  the 
globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  direction  from  eaft 
to  weff.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe  acrofs  the  old  conti¬ 
nent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  ftretch  along  the 
weffern  fliore  of  Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  par¬ 
ticles  which  it  hath  collefted  from  the  fultry  plains  of 
Afia,  and  the  burning  fands  in  the  African  deferts.  The 
coaft  of  Africa  is  accordingly  the  region  of  the  earth  which 
feels  the  moff:  fervent  heat,  and  is  expofed  tp  the  unmiti¬ 
gated  ardour  of  the  torrid  zone.  But  this  fame  wind, 
which  brings  fuch  an  accelTion  of  warmth  to  the  countries 
lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal  and  Caffraria,  traverfes 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  before  it  reaches  the  American  fliore. 
It  is  cooled  in  its  palfage  over  this  vafi  body  of  water  ;  and 
is  felt  as  a  refrefiiing  gale  along  the  coafts  of  Bralil  and 
Guiana,  rendering  thofe  countries,  though  amongft  the 
warmed  in  America,  temperate,  when  compared  with  thofe 
which  lie  oppofite  to  them  in  Africa.  As  this  wind  ad¬ 
vances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets  with  immenfe 
plains  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts ;  or  occupied  by 
large  rivers,  marfhes,  and  ftagnant  w'aters,  where  it  can 
recover  no  considerable  degree  of  heat.  At  length  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north  to  fouth  through 
the  whole  continent.  In  palling  over  their  elevated  and 
frozen  fummits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly  cooled,  that  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them  hardly  feel  the  ar¬ 
dour  to  which  they  feem  expofed  by  their  fituation.  In 
the  other  provinces  of  America,  from  Terra  Firma  weft- 
ward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is 
tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the  elevation  of  the  land 
above  the  fea;  in  others,  by  their  extraordinary  humidi¬ 
ty;  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous  mountains  fcattered  over 
this  trail.  The  illands  of  America  in  the  torrid  zone  are 
either  fmall  or  mountainous,  and  are  fanned  alternately  by 
refrefhing  fea  and  land  breezes. 

“  The  caufes  of  tire  extraordinary  cold  towards  the 
fouthern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  feas  beyond  it, 
cannot  be  afeertained  in  a  manner  equally  fatisfying.  It 
was  long  fuppofed,  that  a  vafi  continent,  diftinguilhed  by 
the  name  of  Terra  Aujlralis  Incognita,  lay  between  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  America  and  the  antarftic  pole. 
The  fame  principles  which  account  for  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  cold  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  were 
employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is  felt  at  Cape 
Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  immenfe  extent  of 
the  fouthern  continent,  and  the  rivers  which  it  poured  into 
the  ocean,  wfere  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philofophers 
as  caufes  fufficient  to  occalion  the  unufual  fenfation  of  cold, 
and  the  ftill  more  uncommon  appearances  of  frozen  feas 
in  that  region  of  the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent 
to  which  fuch  influence  was  aferibed  having  been  fearched 
for  in  vain,  and  the  fpace  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occupy 
having  been  found  to  be  an  open  fea,  new  conjeftures  mult 
be  formed  with  refpeft  to  the  caufes  of  a  temperature  of 
climate  fo  extremely  different  from  that  which  we  expe¬ 
rience  in  countries  removed  at  the  fame  diffarice  from  the 
oppofite  pole. 

“  The  moff  obvious  and  probable  caufe  of  this  fuperior 
degree  of  cold  towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  feems  to  he  the  form  of  the  continent  there.  its 
breadth  gradually  decreafes  as  it  ffretches  from  St.  Antonio 
fouthwards,  and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  ftraits 
of  Magellan  its  dimenfions  are  much  contrafted,  On  the 
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eaft  and  weft  fide?,  it  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  From  its  fouthern  point,  it  is  probable  that  an 
open  fea  ftretches  to  the  airtarfti'c  pole.  In  whichever  of 
thefe  directions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Magellanic  regions,  by  palling  over  a  vaft 
body  of  water;  nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  extent,  that 
it  can  recover  any  confiderable  degree  of  heat  in  its  pro- 
grefs  over  it.  Thefe  circumftances  concur  in  rendering 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  this  diftriCt  of  America  more 
fimilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that  of  a  continental, 
climate  ;  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame  degree  of 
fummer-heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Alia  in  a  corre- 
fponding  northern  latitude.  The  north  wind  is  the  only 
one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after  blowing  over 
a  great  continent.  But,  from  an  attentive  furvey  of  its 
polition,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency  rather  to 
diminilh  than  augment  the  degree  of  heat.  The  fouthern 
extremity  of  America  is  properly  the  termination  of  the 
immenfe  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  ftretches  nearly  in  a 
direCt  line  from  north  to  fon'th,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  continent.  The  moft  fultry  regions  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  Guiana,  Brafil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many 
degrees  to  the  eaft  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level 
country  of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  isfitu- 
ated  confiderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind, 
then,  though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  America  an  increafe  of  heat  collect¬ 
ed  in  its  paftiige  over  torrid  regions;  but,  before  it  arrives 
there,  it  muft  have  fwept  along  the  fummit  of  the  Andes, 
and  come  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen  region.” 

Another  particularity  in  the  climate  of  America,  is  its 
exceflive  moifture  in  general.  In  fome  places,  indeed,  on 
the  weftern  coaft,  rain  is  not  known  ;  but,  in  all  other  parts 
the  moiftnefs  of  the  climate  is  as  remarkable  as  the  cold. 
The  forefts  wherewith  it  is  every  where  covered,  no  doubt, 
partly  occafion  the  moifture  of  its  climate  ;  but  the  moft 
prevalent  caufe  is  the  vaft  quantity  of  water  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  oceans,  with  which  America  is  environed 
on  all  fides.  Hence  thofe  places  where  the  continent  is 
narroweft  are  deluged  with  almoft  perpetual  rains,  accom¬ 
panied  with  violent  thunder  and  lightning,  by  which  fome 
of  them,  particularly  Porto  Bello,  are  rendered  iri  a  man¬ 
ner  uninhabitable. 

This  extreme  moifture  of  the  American  climate  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  larger  rivers  than  there  are  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  Danube,  the  Nile,  the  Indus,  or 
the  Ganges,  are  not  comparable  to  the  Miftiftippi,  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  or  that  of  the  Amazons;  nor  are  fuch 
large  lakes  to  be  found  any  where  as  thofe  which  North 
America  affords.  To  the  fame  caufe  we  are  alfo  partly 
to  afcribe  the  exceflive  luxuriance  of  all  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  almoft  all  parts  of  this  country.  In  the  fouthern 
provinces,  where  the  moifture  of  the  climate  is  aided  by 
the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the  woods  are  almoft  impervious, 
and  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye,  under 
a  thick  covering  of  flirubs,  herbs,  and  weeds.  In  the 
northern  provinces,  the  forefts  are  not  encumbered  with 
the  fame  luxuriance  of  vegetation  ;  neverthelefs,  they  af¬ 
ford  trees  much  larger  of  their  kind  than  what  are  to  be 
found  any  where  elfe. 

With  regard  to  population  in  America,  there  are  no  data 
from  which  we  can  eftimate  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  All  calculations  muft  pro¬ 
ceed  on  uncertain  grounds.  The  population  of  moft  of 
thofe  countries  which  have  been  fettled  by  Europeans  has 
not  been  afcertained ;  who  then  is  capable  of  eftimating 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  thofe  numerous  countries 
which  have  been  very  particularly  explored,  and  thofe 
which  are  altogether  unknown  to  any  European  or  other 
civilized  nation?  and  fuch  are  thofe  vaft  regions  weft, 
north-weft,  and  north,  of  the  Mifliflippi  and  the  lakes,  and 
immenfe  countries  in  the  interior  parts  of  South  America. 
The  number  of  provinces,  kingdoms,  and  even  of  nations, 
is  unknown.  We  can  therefore  hardly  guefs  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants. 
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It  has  been  common  in  eftimating  the  population  of  the 
whole  world  to  give  150  millions  to  America.  The  cal¬ 
culations  of  P.  Riccioli,  make  them  300  millions.  Sufi- 
milch,  in  one  part  of  his  work,  computes  them  at  100 
millions,  in  another  at  150  millions.  M.  de  Pauw  fays, 
that  political  arithmeticians  do  not  reckon  more  than  100 
■millions  ;  but  it  is  his  own  opinion  that  there  are  not  more 
than  from  thirty  to-forty  millions  of  “real  Americans.” 
We  know  not  the  principles  upon  which  either  of  thefe 
authors  grounded  their  calculations.  Some  of  them  are 
far  beyond  the  truth  ;  and  M.  de  Pauw  feems  to  have  err¬ 
ed  on  the  other  hand. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  continent  of  America  to  contain 
fourteen  millions  of  fquare  miles;  including  the  illands, 
fifteen  millions.  The  United  States  contain  one  million 
fquare  miles,  or  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  and  illands.  We  will  fuppofe  (merely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  calculation),  that  every  other  part  of  America  is 
as  populous  as  the  United  States.  Probably  there  may  be 
fome  parts,  particularly  the  Weft-India  illands,  and  fome 
provinces  in  Spanilh  America,  which  are  more  populous, 
but  there  are  many  other  parts  which  are  by  no  means  fo 
populous.  The  probability  is,  that  the  other  parts  of 
America,  collectively  conlidered,  are  not  nearly  fo  thickly 
inhabited  as  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
certainly  no  reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  more  populous. 
American  population  is  thin:  and  valt  tracts  or  deferts, 
marfhes,  and  mountains,  are  uninhabited.  In  the  United 
States  we  reckon  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  Anglo- 
Americans,  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians,  within  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  general  government.  Belides  thefe, 
there  may  be  about  50,000  Indians  independent  of  the 
United  States,  and  fubjeCt  to  their  own  princes.  The 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  we  reckon  at 
4,050,000.  If  then  we  fuppofe  America  to  contain  fifteen 
millions  of  fquare  miles,  and  that  in  every  part  it  is  equally 
as  populous  as  the  United  States,  that  is,  that  there  are  in 
every  million  of  fquare  miles  4,050,000  inhabitants,  the 
whole  number  will  be  60,750,000. 

That  America  was  peopled  very  anciently  and  foon  after 
the  flood,  is  very  probable:  1.  Becaufe  the  aboriginal 
Americans,  till  they  became  acquainted  with  Europeans, 
were  ignorant  of  thofe  arts  and  inventions,  fuch,  among 
others,  as  thofe  of  wax  and  oil  for  light,  which  being  very 
ancient  in  Europe  and  Alia,  on  the  one  hand,  are,  on  the 
other,  moft  ufeful,  not  to  fay  neceflary,  and  when  once 
difcovered  are  never  forgotten.  2.  Becaufe  the  poliflied 
nations  of  the  new' world,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  preferve  in  their  traditions  and  paintings  the  memory 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  the  confuiion  of  languages,  and  the  difperlion  of 
the  people,  though  blended  with  fome  fables,  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  afterwards  in 
Afia,  Africa,  or  in  Europe,  many  of  which  were  too  re¬ 
markable  to  efcape  the  memory.  3.  Becaufe  neither  w>as 
there  among  the  Americans  any  knowledge  of  the  people 
of  the  old  continent,  nor  among  the  latter  any  account  of 
the  paflage  of  the  former  to  the  new  world.  Thefe  rea- 
fons  render  it  at  leaft  probable  that  America  was  peopled 
early  after  the  flood. 

On  the  tw'o  queftions  how  and  from  whence  America 
was  firft  peopled,  much  has  been  laid.  Thofe  who  call  in 
queftion  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings  fay,  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  are  not  defcendants  from  Adam,  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  Afiatics  only,  and  that  God  created  other 
men  to  be  the  patriarchs  of  the  Europeans,  Africans,  and 
Americans.  But  this  is  one  among  the  many  weak  hypo- 
thefes  of  unbelievers,  and  is  wholly  unfupported  by  hif- 
tory.  It  is  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Americans, 
who,  in  their  paintings,  and  in  their  hymns,  called  them- 
felves  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who  efcaped  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  deluge.  The  Mexicans,  Toltecas,  and  feveral  other 
nations,  were  agreed  in  this  point.  They  all  laid  their  an- 
ceftors  came  from  other  parts  into  thofe  countries;  they 
pointed  out  the  road  they  came,  and  even  preferved  the 
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names,  true  or  falfe,  of  their  firft  progenitors,  who,  after 
the  confufion  of  languages,  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
mankind.  Thefe  traditions,  with  many  otliers,  conlidered 
in  connection  with  the  facred  w  ritings,  muft  convince  'us 
that  we  ought  to  feek  among  the defcendants  of  Noah  for 
the  firft  peoplers  of  America. 

But  who  w'ere  they  ?  To  recite  all  the  opinions  given  in 
anfwer  to  this  queftion,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  plan.  Dr.  Robertfon  and  the  abbe  Clavigero  have 
extenfively  and  learnedly  inveftigated  the  fubject ;  and  w  e 
cannot  expect  to  afford  the  reader  more  fatisfaCtion  than 
to  give  him  the  refult  of  their  enquiries.  Dr.  Robertfon, 
having  recapitulated  and  canvaffed  the  moft  plaufible  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  fubjeCt,  comes  to  the  following  concluiions : 

America,  he  fays,  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  from 
the  ancient  continent  which  had  made  any  confiderable 
progrefs  in  civilization;  becaufe,  when  America  was  firft 
difcovered,  its  inhabitants  were  unacquainted  with  the  ne- 
ceffary  arts  of  life,  which  are  the  firft  effays  of  the  human 
mind  toward  improvement ;  and  if  they  had  ever  been 
acquainted  w  ith  them,  for  inftance,  the  plough,  the  loom, 
and  the  forge,  their  utility  would  have  been  fo  great  and 
obvious,  that  it  is  impoflibte  they  fliould  have  been  loft. 
Therefore  the  anceftors  of  the  firft  fettlers  in  America 
were  uncivilized  and  unacquainted  with  the  necefTary  arts 
of  life. 

America  could  not  have  been  peopled  by  any  colony 
from  the  more  fouthern  nations  of  the  ancient  continent ; 
becaufe  none  of  the  rude  tribes  of  thefe  parts  poffefted 
enterprize,  ingenuity,  or  power,  fufficient  to  undertake 
fuch  a  diftant  voyage :  but  more  efpecially,  becaufe,  that 
in  all  America  there  is  not  an  animal,  tame  or  wild,  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  warm  or  temperate  countries  of 
the  eaftern  continent.  The  firft  care  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  fettled  in  America,  was  to  ftock  it  with  all  the 
domeftic  animals  of  Europe.  The  firft  fettlers  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  New  England  brought  over  with  them  horfes, 
cattle,  fheep,  &c.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  w'ho 
firft  fettled  in  America  did  not  originate  from  thole  coun¬ 
tries  where  thefe  animals  abound,  otherwife,  having  been 
accuftomed  to  their  aid,  they  would  have  fuppofed  them 
necefTary  to  the  improvement,  and  even  fupport,  of  civil 
fociety.  And  fince  the  animals  in  the  northern  regions  of 
America  correfpond  with  thofe  found  in  Europe  in  the 
fame  latitudes,  w  hile  thofe  in  the  tropical  regions  are  in¬ 
digenous,  and  widely  different  from  thofe  which  inhabit 
the  correfponding  regions  on  the  eaftern  continent,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  all  the  original  American  animals 
were  of  thofe  kinds  which  inhabit  northern  regions  only, 
and  that  the  two  continents,  towards  the  northern  extre¬ 
mity,  are  fo  nearly  united  as  that  thefe  animals  might  pafs 
from  one  to  the  other. 

It  having  been  eftabliflted  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  dif- 
coveries  of  Capt.  Cook  in  his  laft  voyage,  that  at  Kamt- 
lchatka,  in  about  latitude  66°  north,  the  continents  of  Alia 
and  America  are  feparated  by  a  ftrait  only  eighteen  miles 
wide,  and  that  the  inhabitants  on  each  continent  are  limi- 
lar,  and  frequently  pafs  and  repafs  in  canoes  from  one 
continent  to  the  other ;  from  thefe  and  other  circumftances 
it  is  rendered  highly  probable,  that  America  was  firft  peo¬ 
pled  from  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Alia.  But  fince  the  Ef- 
quimaux  Indians  are  manifeftly  a  feparate  fpeciesof  men, 
diftindl  from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  continent,  in 
'language,  in  difpofition,  and  in  habits  of  life;  and  in  all 
thefe  refpefts  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the  northern 
Europeans,  it  is  believed  that  the  Efquimaux  Indians  emi¬ 
grated  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe.  Several 
circumftances  confirm  this  belief.  As  early  as  the  ninth 
century  the  Norwegians  difcovered  Greenland,  and  plant¬ 
ed  colpnies  there.  The  communication  with  that  country, 
after  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  laft  century. 
Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  milTionaries,  prompted  by 
zeal  for  propagating  the  Chriftian  faith,  have  ventured  to 
lettle  in  this  frozen  region.  From  them  we  learn,  that 
the  nprth-weft  coal!  of  Greenland  is  feparated  from  Ame¬ 


rica  but  by  a  very  narrow  ftrait,  if  feparated  at  all ;  and 
that  the  Efquimaux  of  America  perfectly  refemble  the 
Greenlanders  in  their  afpecT,  drefs,  mode  of  living,  and 
probably  language.  By  thefe  decifive  facts,  not  only  the 
confanguinity  of  the  Efquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is 
eftablifhed,  but  the  poffibility  of  peopling  America  from 
the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  it  ap¬ 
pears  rational  to  conclude,  that  the  progenitors  of  all  the 
American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  fouthern  limits 
of  Labrador,  from  the  fimilarity  of  their  afpeit,  colour, 
&c.  migrated  from  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Afia;  and  that 
the  nations  that  inhabit  Labrador,  Efquimaux,  and  tire 
parts  adjacent,  from  their  unlikenefs  to  the  American. na¬ 
tions,  and  their  refemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans, 
came  over  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  on  the  queftion 
before  us;  and,  for  want  of  information,  it  is  in  feveral 
refpefts  inaccurate  and  without  foundation.  The  opinion 
of  the  abbe  Clavigero,  who  was  a  native  of  America,  and 
had  much  better  advantages  for  knowing  its  hiftory  than 
Dr.  Robertfon,  and  who  alfo  is  a  later  writer,  is  far  lefs 
exceptionable,  and  has  much  better  grounds  for  its  fup¬ 
port.  He  explains  his  opinion  in  the  following  concluiions  : 

The  Americans  are  defcended  from  different  nations,  or 
from  different  families  difperfed  after  the  confufion  of 
tongues.  No  perfon  will  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  multitude  and  great  diverfity  of 
the  American  languages.  In  Mexico  alone  thirty-five 
have  already  been  difcovered.  In-  South  America  ftiil 
more  are  known.  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century 
the  Portuguefe  counted  fifty  in  Maragnon.  Between  fome 
of  thefe  languages,  there  is  indeed  a  great  affinity  ;  but 
others  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  the  Englifh  and 
the  Hebrew.  It  isa  truth,  that  no  living  or  dead  langua¬ 
ges  can  differ  more  than  the  languages  of  the  Mexicans, 
Otomies,  Tarafcas,  Mayas,  and  Miztecns,  five  languages 
prevailing  in  different  provinces  of  Mexico.  It  would 
therefore  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  languages  fo  different  were 
different  dialers  of  one  original.  Is  it  probable,  or  even 
poffible,  that  a  nation  fhowld  alter  its  primitive  language 
to  fuch  a  degree,  or  multiply  its  dialefts  fo  varioufly,  as 
that  there  Ihould  not  be,  even  after  many  centuries,  if  not 
fome  words  common  to  all,  at  leaf!  an  affinity  between 
them,  or  fome  traces  left  of  their  origin  i 

The  Americans  do  not  derive  their  origin  from  any 
people  now  exifting  as  a  nation  on  the  eaftern  continent; 
at  leaft  there  is  no  reafon  to  affirm  that  they  do.  This 
inference  is  founded  on  the  fame  argument  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding;  lince,  if  the  Americans  are  defcendants  from  any 
of  thefe  nations,  it  would  be  poffible  to  trace  their  origin 
by  fome  marks  in  their  languages,  in  fpite  of  the  antiquity 
of  their  feparation :  but  any  fuch  traces  have  not  yet  been 
difcovered,  although  moft  diligent  and  attentive  fearch  Iras 
been  made,  as  appears  from  the  work  of  Dominican  Gar¬ 
cia.  We  have,  fays  Clavigero,  leifurely  compared  the 
Mexican  and  other  American  languages  with  many  others 
which  are  now  living,  and  with  thofe  which  are  dead, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  leaft  affinity  between 
them.  This  argument  is  ftrong  with  refpeft  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  as  they  (hew  great  firmnefs  and  conftancy  in  retain¬ 
ing  their  languages.  The  Mexicans  preferve  their  lan¬ 
guage  among  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Otomies  retain  their 
difficult  dialeft  among  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  after 
communication  with  both  for  more  than  two  centuries 
and  an  half. 

If  the  Americans  defcended  from  different  families  dif¬ 
perfed  foon  after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  as  we  believe, 
and  have  fince  been  feparated  from  thofe  others  who  peo¬ 
pled  the  countries  on  the  eaftern  continent,  authors  will 
labour  in  vain  to  feek,  in  the  language  or  cuftoms  of  the 
Aiiatics,  for  the  origin  of  the  people  of  America.  But 
the  moft  difficult  point  in  the  problem  of  the  population 
of  America  remains  to  be  folved,  and  that  is,  how  did 
the  inhabitants  and  animals  originally  pafs  to  America, 
and  from  what  parts  did  they  come  f  Among  the  various 
a  opinions 
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opinions  of  authors  upon  this  point,  the  following  is  the 
abbe  Clavigero’s: 

The  men  and  animals  of  America  paffed  there  from  the 
old  continent.  This  is  confirmed’by  the  facred  writings. 
Mofes,  who  declares  Noah  the  common  father  of  all  men 
who  furvived  the  deluge*  fays  exprefsly,  that  in  that  ge¬ 
neral  inundation  of  the  earth  all  its  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  perilhed,  except  a  few  of  the  feveral  fpecies, 
which  were  faved  alive  in  the  ark,  to  re-people  the  earth 
with  their  kind.  The  repeated  exprellions  which  the  fa- 
cred  hiftorian  tifes  to  fignify  its  univerlality,  do  not  permit 
us  to  doubt,  that  all  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  which 
are  in  the  world,  descended  from  thofe  few  individuals 
which  were  faved  from  the  general  inundation. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  America  might  pafs  there  in 
veflels  by  fea,  or  travel  by  land  or  by  ice.  i.  They  might 
either  pafs  there  in  veffels  delignedly,  if  the  diftance  by 
water  were  but  final],  or  be  carried  upon  it  accidentally 
by  favourable  winds.  2.  They  might  pafs  by  land,  on  the 
fuppofition  of  the  union  of  the  continents.  3.  They  might 
alfo  make  that  paffage  over  the  ice  of  fome  frozen  arm 
of  the  fea. 

The  anceftors  of  the  nations  which  peopled  Anahuac, 
(now  called  New  Spain,)  might  pal's  from  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  into  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  the  mod  eadern  parts 
of  Ada  to  the  mod  wedern  parts  of  America.  This  con- 
clufion  is  founded  on  the  condant  and  general  tradition 
of  thofe  nations,  which  unanimoully  fay*  that  their  an- 
cedors  came  into  Anahuac  from  the  countries  of  the  north 
and  north-welt.  This  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  many  ancient  edifices,  built  by  thele  people  in 
their  migrations.  In  a  journey  made  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1606,  from  New  Mexico  unto  the  river  which  they  call 
Tizon,  600  miles  from  that  province  towards  the  north- 
wed,  they  found  there  fome  large  edifices,  and'  met  with 
fome  Indians  who  fpoke  the  Mexican,  language,  and  who 
told  them,  that  a  few  days  journey  from  that  river,  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  was  the  kingdom  of  Tollan,,  and  many 
other  inhabited  places,  whence  the  Mexicans  migrated. 
In  fail,  the  whole  people  of  Anahuac  have  ufually  affirm¬ 
ed,  that  towards  the  north  were  the  kingdoms  and  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Tollan,  Aztlan,  Copalla,  and  feveral  others, 
which  have  all  Mexican  names.  Boturini  fays,  that  in 
the  ancient  paintings  of  the  Tslteeas  was  reprefented  the 
migration  of  their  ancedors  through  Ada  and  the  northern 
countries  of  America,  until  they  edabliffied  themfelves  in 
the  country  of  Tollan;  and  even  endeavours  to  afeertain, 
in  his  general  hidorv,  the  route  they  purified  in  their  travels. 

With  refpedt  to  the  other  nations  of  America,  as  there 
is  no  tradition  among  them  concerning  the  way  by  which 
their  ancedors  came  to  the  new  world,  we  can  fay  nothing 
certain  of  them-  It  is  podible,  that  they  all  paffed  by  the 
fame  way  in  which  the  ancedors  of  the  Mexicans  paded; 
but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  they  palled  by  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  route.  We  conjedture,  that  the  ancedors  of  the 
nations  of  South  America  went  there  by  the  way  in  which 
the  animals  proper  to  hot  countries  paded ;  and  that  the 
ancedors  of  thofe  nations  inhabiting  Efquimaux  and  La¬ 
brador,  and  the  "countries  adjacent,  paded  thither  from 
the  north-wed  part  of  Europe.  The  difference  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  is  difcoverable  in  the  three  above-mentioned 
clades  of  aboriginal  Americans,  and  the  fituation  of  the 
countries  which  they  occupied,  afford  ground  to  fufpedl 
that  they  had  different  origins,  and  that  their  ancedors 
came  there  by  different  routes. 

The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  the  new  world  mud 
have  paded  there  by  land.  This  fadt  is  manifed  from  the 
improbability  and  jnconfidency  of  all  other  opinions.  St. 
Augudin  folves  the  difficulty  of  peopling  the  iflands  with 
wild  beads  and  deftrudlive  animals  by  fuppofing,  either 
that  the  angels  tranfported  them  thither,  (a  folution,  which, 
though  it  cuts  off  every  difficulty  in  the  paffage  of  animals 
to  the  new  world,  would  not  be  fatisfadlory  in  the  prefent 
age  ; )  or  that  they  might  fwim  to  the  iflands ;  or  that  they 


might  have  been  carried  there  by  men  for  the  fake  of' 
hunting;  or  that  they  might  have  been  formed  there  by 
the  Creator  in  the  beginning..  Others  have  imagined  that 
beads  might  pafs  over  fome  frozen  (trait  or  arm  of  the 
fea.  But,  as  neither  of  thele  opinions  can  be  liipported, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  quadrupeds-  as  well  as  the  rep¬ 
tiles  which  were  found  in  America  paded  thither  by  land, 
and  of  courfe  that  tire  two  continents  were  formerly  uni¬ 
ted.  This- was  the  opinion  of  Acolta,  Grotius,  BuH'on, 
and  other  writers  of  credit.  That  this  earth  has  experi¬ 
enced  great  changes  lince  the  deluge  will  not  admit  of  a 
doubt.  Earthquakes  have  fwallowed  up  large  trades  of 
land  in  fome  places ;  fubterraneous  fires  have  thrown  up 
others;  the  fea  in  fome  places  has  been  forced  to  retreat 
many  miles  from  the  ffiore  ;  in  other  places  it  has  made 
encroachments ;  and  in  many  inftances  feparated  territories 
which  were  formerly  united.  Very  conliderable  tradtsof 
land  have  been  alfo  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  We 
have  many  examples  of  all  thele  revolutions-:  Sicily  was 
formerly  united  to- the  continent;  the  draits  of  Gibraltar, 
as  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authorsraffirm,  were 
formed  by  a  violent  irruption  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land 
between  the  mountains  Abyla  and  Calpe.  The  people  of 
Ceylon  have  a  tradition,  that  a  Ihnilar  irruption  of  the  fea 
feparated:.  their  illand  from .-the  peninfula  of  India.  The 
fame  is  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  with  ref- 
peft  to  the  illes  of  Maldivia,  and  by  the  Malayans  with 
refpeft  to  Sumatra.  Ceylon,  as  Bnffon  afferts,  has  loft 
thirty  or  forty  leagues  of  land,  by  the  fea;  and  Tongres, 
a  place  in  the  Low  Countries,  has  gained  thirty  leagues  of 
land  from  the  fea;  and  Florida  and  the  fouthern  Ameri¬ 
can  States  have  gained  as  much  from  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
and  the  ifiands  between  North  and  South  America.  The 
northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  exidence  to  inundations 
of  the  Nile;  and  the  province  of  Yellow-River  in  China, 
and  part  of  Louiliana  in  America,  have  both  been  formed 
by  the  mud  of  rivers.  Tire  peninfula  of  Yucatan  has 
every  appearance  of  having  once  formed  a  part  of  the  bed 
of  the  fea.  In  the  ftrait  which-,  feparates  America  from 
Afia,  -many  iflands  are  found  which  probably  were  tire 
mountains  belonging  to, that  part  of  the  land  which  we 
fuppofe  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  by  earthquakes;  and 
this  is  rendered  pollible  by  the  multitude  of  volcanoes 
difeovered  in  the-peninfula  of  Kaintfcluitka.  The  finking 
of  that  land,  however,. and  the  feparation  of  thetwocon.- 
tinents,  was  probably  occalioned  by  thofe  extraordinary 
earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hiftortes  oE  the  Americans, 
which  formed  an  era  almolt  as  memorable  as  that  of  the 
deluge: 

The  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of  America  paffed.by  dif¬ 
ferent  places  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Among 
the  American  bealts  there  are  many  whofe  natures  are 
averfe  to  cold;  fuch  are  apes,  dantes,  crocodiles,  &c. 
There  are  others  formed  to  inhabit  cold,  countries ;  fuch 
are  martins,  rein-deer,  and  gluttons.  The  former  could 
not  go  to  America  through  any  country  in  the  frigid  zone; 
their  natures  would  not  have  admitted  it  ;,  they  would  have 
perilhed  in  their  paffage.  We  cannot  indeed  imagine  what 
inducement  they  could  have  to  quit  a  climate  congenial  to 
their  nature,  and  undertake  a  journey  they  knew  not  whi¬ 
ther,  through  a  region  whofe  cold  they  could  not  endure. 
How  did  they  know  there  Was  a  country  friendly  to  their 
natures  in  America  i  The  apes  which  are  in  New  Spain 
paffed  there,  certainly.,  from  South  America.  Time  was 
when  they  did  not  inhabit  that  country  ;  and  it  is  known 
that  they  came  from  the  fouth-  The  centre  of  their  po¬ 
pulation  is  the  country  under  the  equator,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  degrees  on  each  fide  of  it.  It  decreafes  as  you  de¬ 
part  from  this  trad  on  either  fide,  till  you  arrive  at  the 
tropics,  when  it  ceafes,  and  none  are  found,  except  in  fome 
few  diftri6ts,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  fituation, 
are  as  hot  as  the  equinoctial  country.  None  can  imagine 
that  this  fpecies  of  animals  travelled  to  the  new  world 
through  the  cold  regions  of  the  north :  nor  can  we  believe 
that  they  were  tranfported  thither  hy  men;  far,  not  to 
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mention  that  fome  of  them  are  of  a  ferocious  difpofition, 
and  very  unlikely  to  be  felefted  for  companions  on  a  long 
voyage,  to  people  a  new  country,  there  is  another  (till 
greater  difficulty  :  as  they  could  not  have  been  conduced 
over  the  feas  and  countries  of  the  north,  on  account  of 
the  cold,  they  mud  have  been  tranfported  from  the  warm 
countries  of  the  old,  to  the  warm  countries  of  the  new, 
world,  over  a  fea  fubjeft  to  a  clime  not  dilTimilar  to  the 
native  country  of  thofe  quadrupeds,  that  is,  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ada,  to  about  the  fame  la¬ 
titudes  in  America,  over  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans; 
or  from  the  weftern  countries  of  Africa,  to  the  eadern 
countries  of  America,  over  the  Atlantic  ocean.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  men  tranfported  thofe  animals  from  the  one  to  the 
other  world,  they  did  it  acrofs  thofe  feas.  But  was  this 
navigation  accidental  or  defigned  ?  If  the  former,  how, 
and  why,  did  they  carry  fo  many  animals  with  them?  If 
the  latter,  if  they  were  determined  to  pafs  from  the  old 
to  the  new  continent,  who  gave  them  intelligence  of  the 
new  world?  Who  (hewed  them  the  fituation  of  thofe 
countries?  Kow  did  they  venture  to  crofs  fuch  vad  feas 
without  a  compafs?  In  what  velfelsdid  they  pafs  ?  If  they 
landed  there  happily,  why  does  there  not  remain,  among 
the  Americans,  fome  memory  of  their  condru6tions  ?  But 
it  is  needlefs  to  dart  more  objections ;  thefe  already  men¬ 
tioned  can  never  be  anfwered. 

Belides,  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  warm  climates  that 
border  upon  it,  in  the  new  world,  crocodiles  are  common 
animals  which  require  a  hot  or  temperate  climate,  and 
live  alternately  on  land  or  in  fweet  water:  how  did  fuch 
animals  pafs  there  ?  Not  by  the  north  ;  they  could  not 
■endure  the  cold.  No  one  will  believe  they  were  tranfport¬ 
ed  by  men  :  or  that  they  fwam  thither  2000  miles  through 
an  ocean  of  fait  water.  There  remains  no  other  folution 
but  that  of  admitting  an  ancient  union  between  the  equi¬ 
noctial  countries  of  America  and  thofe  of  Africa;  and  a 
connexion  of  the  northern  countries  of  America  with 
Europe  on  the  eaft,  and  Afia  on  the  weft:  fo  that  there 
has  probably  been  a  period,  fince  the  flood,  when  there  was 
but  one  continent.  The  beads  of  cold  climes  paded  over 
the  northern  idhmufles,  which  probably  connected  Eu¬ 
rope,  America,  and  Afia;  and  the  animals  and  reptiles  pe¬ 
culiar  to  hot  countries  paflTed  over  the  ifihmus  that  con¬ 
nected  South  America  with  Africa.  For  the  reafons  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  induce  us  to  believe  that  there  was  for¬ 
merly  a  tract  of  land,  which  united  the  mod  eadern  part 
of  Brazil  to  the  mod  wefiern  part  of  Africa;  and  that  all 
the  fpace  of  land  may  have  been  funk  by  violent  earth¬ 
quakes,  leaving  only  force  traces  of  it  in  that  chain  of 
illands  of  which  Cape  de  Verd,  Fernando,  de  Norona, 
Afcenfion,  and  St.  Matthew’s,  iflands,  make  apart;  and 
alfo  in  thofe  many  fand-banks  difcovered  by  different  na¬ 
vigators,  and  particularly  by  de  Bauche,  who  founded 
that  fea  with  great  exaClnefs.  Thefe  iflands  and  fand- 
banks  may,  probably,  have  been  the  highed  parts  of  that 
i'unken  ifihmus.  In  like  manner  it  is  probable  the  norfh- 
wedern  part  of  America  was  united  to  the  north-eadern 
part  of  Afia  by  a  neck  of  land  which  has  been  funk  or 
waffled  away,  and  the  north-eadern  parts  of  America  to 
the  north-wedern  parts  of  Europe,  by  Greenland,  Ice¬ 
land,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  quadru¬ 
peds  and  reptiles  of  the  new  world  pafled  there  by  land, 
and  by  different  routes,  from  the  old  continent.  All  other 
fuppofitions  are  fubjeCt  to  heavy  difficulties;  and  this  is 
not  without  fome,  which  however  are  not  altogether  in- 
furmountable.  The  greated  is  the  improbability  of  an 
earthquake  fo  great  as  to  (ink  a  fpace  of  land  for  more 
than  1500  miles  in  length,  which,  according  to  our  fup- 
pofition,  united  Africa  and  South  America.  But  we  do 
not  aferibe  this  dupendous  revolution  to  a  fingle  (flock  ;  it 
may  have  been  edeCted  by  a  fucceflion  of  earthquakes,  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  which  lately  happened  in  Calabria.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  are  common  in  the  climates  where 
7.0  .fuppofe  the  ifihmus  to  have  been.  It  is  not  impoflible 
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nor  improbable,  that  fuch  an  effect  fhould  be  produced 
by  earthquakes,  nor  is  hiltory  unfurnifhed  with  fuch  ex¬ 
amples  to  our  purpofe.  The  earthquake  which  was  felt 
in  Canada  in  1663,  overwhelmed  a  chain  of  mountains  of 
free-done  more  than  300  miles  long,  and  the  whole  of 
that  immenfe  traft  was  changed  into  a  plain.  How  great 
then  mud  have  been  the  convullion  which  was  occafioned 
by  thofe  extraordinary  earthquakes,  mentioned  in  the  hi f- 
tories  of  America,  when  the  world  was  thought  to  be 
coming  to  an  end ! 

It  may  farther  be  objected  to  this  fydem,  that,  if  beads 
paded  by  land  from  one  continent  to  the  other,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  aflign  thecaufe  why  fome  fpecies  palled  there  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  fingle  individual  in  the  old  continent ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  fome  entire  fpecies  fhould  remain  in 
the  old  continent,  and  not  a  (ingle  individual  of  them  pafs 
to  America.  But  this  objection  operates  with  equal  force 
againd  all  other  opinions,  except  that  which  employs  an¬ 
gels  in  the  tranfportation  of  beads.  But,  fuppofe  it  did 
not,  we  have  a  fatisfaefory  anfwer  to  it.  All  the  quadru¬ 
peds  of  the  earth  are  not  yet  known  ;  we  cannot  therefore 
fay  how  many  are  in  the  one  which  are  not  in  the  other 
continent.  The  knowledge  of  the  bed-informed  zoolo- 
gids  is  very  imperfect,  and  they  differ  among  themfelves. 
The  count  de  Buifon  numbers  only  200  fpecies  of  quadru¬ 
peds;  Bomare,  who  wrote  a  little  after  him,  makes  them 
265  ;  but  to  fay  how  many  more  there  may  be,  and  of  what 
kinds  they  are,  until  we  have  examined  the  interior  regions 
ot  Africa,  of  a  great  part  of  Tartary,  the  country  of  the 
Amazons,  and  the  vad  territory  wed  of  the  Midiffippi, 
and  various  other  unexplored  and  extenfive  countries, 
which  together  conditute  a  great  part  of  the  whole  globe, 
would  be  mere  conjecture.  No  argument,  therefore,  can 
be  inferred  from  the  difference  of  the  animals  in  the  two 
continents  againd  our  fydem,  till  the  animals  in  thefe  un¬ 
explored  regions  (hall  have  been  examined.  We  have 
dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubjeCt,  as  it  mud  be  intereding 
to  every  inquifitive  mind,  and  the  difeudion  of  it  is  blended 
with  much  ufeful  information. 

Having  dated  the  prefent  population  of  America,  from 
the  bed  data  we  could  find,  and  given  the  mod  probable 
accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  peopled, 
we  (flail  now  deferibe  the  character,  manners,  & c.  of  its 
inhabitants. 

The  prefent  Americans,  whofe  number  we  have  reck¬ 
oned  at  about  60  millions,  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
clades.  Fird,  the  proper  Americans,  commonly  called 
Indians,  fometimes  Aborigines,  or  thofe  who  are  defeend- 
ed  from  the  fird  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  and  who 
have  not  mixed  their  blood  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
continent.  Secondly,  thofe  who  have  migrated,  or  have 
been  tranfported  to  America,  fince  its  dil'covery  by  Co¬ 
lumbus,  and  their  defendants.  The  former  may  be  fub- 
divided  into  three  clades ;  fird,  the  South  American  In¬ 
dians,  who  came  over  in  the  manner  we  have  fuppofed, 
from  the  northern  and  wefiern  parts  of  Africa,  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe.  Secondly,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  all  the  Indians  fouth  of  the  lakes  and  wed  of  the 
Millillippi.  Thirdly,  the  inhabitants  of  Efquimaux,  La¬ 
brador,  and  the  countries  around  them.  The  latter  may 
alfo  be  didinguifhed  into  three  clades :  Fird,  Europeans  of 
many  diderent  nations,  who  have  migrated  to  America, 
and  their  defeendants,  of  unmixed  blood.  In  this  clafs 
we  include  the  Spaniards,  Englifh,  Scotch,  lrifii,  French, 
Portuguefe,  Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes,  &c.  both  in  North 
and  South  America.  Secondly,  Africans,  who  have  been 
tranfported  to  America  and  its  idands,  and  their  defeend¬ 
ants.  Thirdly,  the  mixed  breeds,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Cajfas ,  by  the  Engliffl  Mulattoes,  that  is,  thofe  who  are 
defended  from  an  European  and  an  American,  or  from  an 
European  and  African,  or  from  an  African  and  American. 
Leaving  the  fecond  clafs,  viz.  the  migrants  to  America 
fince  its  difovery  by  Columbus,  and  their  defendants,  to 
be  defc ribed  when  we  fhall  treat  of  the  countries  they  re- 
fpeftivcly  inhabit,  we  fhall,  under  this  article,  confine 
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omTelves  to  the  proper  aboriginal  Americans  or  Indians. 
With  refpeft  to  the  South  Americans,  various  have  been 
the  accounts  given  of  them.  Some  hiftorians  exalt  them 
to  the  rank  of  the  beft  and  happieft  people  on  earth  ; 
others  feem  unwilling  to  give  them  a  place  among  human 
beings.  We  prefume  thefe  hiftorians,  who  differ  fo  widely, 
fpoke  of  different  nations  ;  and  on  this  ground,  with  pro¬ 
per  allowances  for  exaggeration  on  both  lides,  we  may 
reconcile  them.  Columbus  gives  the  following  account 
pf  the  Indians  of  Hifpaniola,  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  : 
“  I  fwcar  to  your  majefties,  that  there  is  not  a  better  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  than  thefe  ;  more  affectionate,  affable, 
and  mild  ;  they  love  their  neighbours  as  them  Pelves;  their 
language  is  the  fweeteff,  the  fofteft,  and  the  mod  cheer¬ 
ful,  for  they  always  fpeak  finding  ;  and,  although  they 
go  naked,  let  your  majefties  believe  roe,  their  cuftoms 
are  very  becoming;  and  their  king,  who  is  ferved  with 
great  majefty,  has  ftich  engaging  manners,  that  it  gives 
great  pleafure  to  fee  him,  and  alfo  to  conlidcr  the  great 
retentive  faculty  of  that  people,  and  their  defire  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  invites  them  to  alk  the  caufes  and  effeCfs  of 
things.” 

Las  Cafas,  the  firft  bifliop  of  Chiapa,  who  refided  fe- 
veral  years  in  different  parts  of  America,  fpeaks  thus  of 
them  :  “  The  Americans  are  a  people  of  a  bright  and 
lively  genius,  eafy  to  be  taught,  and  to  apprehend  every 
good  doCfrine,  extremely  ready  to  embrace  our  faith,  and 
tjie  people,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  who  feel  leal!  eni- 
barraffYnent  by  it.”  In  another  place,  this  writer  fays, 
“  The  Indians  have  as  good  an  underffanding,  and  acute 
a  genius,  as  much  docility  and  capacity  for  the  moral  and 
fpeculative  fciences,.  and  are,  in  moftj tiftances,  as  rational 
in  their  political  government,  as  appears  front  many  of 
their  very  prudent  laws,  and  are  as  far  advanced  in  our 
faith  and  religion,  in  good  cuffonts  and  civilization,  where 
they  have  been  taught  by  perfons  of  religious  and  exem¬ 
plary  life,  and  are  arriving  at  refinement  and  polifft  as  faff 
as  any  nation  ever  did  fince  the  times  of  the  apoftles.” 

Dr.  Robertfon,  fpeaking  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peru¬ 
vians,  whom  he  is  not  difpofed  to  rank  with  thofe  nations 
which  merit  the  name  of  civilized,  has  the  following  re¬ 
marks :  “When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  new 
world,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  conlidered  as  poliihed 
Rates.  Inftead  of  fmall,  independent,  hoftile,  tribes,  ftrug- 
gling  for  fubfiffence  amidft  woods  and  marfhes,  ftrangers 
to  induftry  and  arts,  unacquainted  with  fubordination, 
and  alrnoft  without  the  appearance  of  regular  government, 
we  find  countries' of  great  extent  fubjefted  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  one  fovereign,  the  inhabitants  collected  together 
in  cities,  the  wifdorn  and  forefight  of  rulers  employed  in 
providing  for  the  maintenance  and  Security  of  the  people, 
the  empire  of  laws  in  fome  meafure  eftablilhed,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  religion  recognifed,  many  of  the  arts  effential  to 
life  brought  to  fome  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of 
fuel)  as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear.”  Thefe  are 
teffimonies  rcfpeAing  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  more 
northern  parts  of  South  America,  and  the  ifiands ;  who 
appear  to  have  made  greater  advances  in  civilization  than 
thofe  farther  fouth,  concerning  whom  our  information  is 
very  imperfect. 

Charlevoix,  in  his  hiffory  of  Paraguay,  has' collefted 
from  the  Jefuits  perhaps  the  belt  information  refpebiing 
the  more  fouthern  Indians.  Comparing  his  particular 
deferiptiohs  of  the  numerous  nations  who  inhabit  the 
fouthern  divifionof  South  America,  we  give  tire  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  leading  traits  in  their  general  character.  They 
are  generally -of  an  olive  complexion,  fome  darker,  others 
lighter,  and  fome  as  white  as  the  Spaniards.  Their  fea¬ 
ture  is  rather  below  than  above  the  middling  fize  ;  though 
fome  nations  rank  among  the  tailed  of  the  human  fpecies  ; 
moff  of  them  are  thick  legged  and  jointed,  and  have  round 
and  fiat  faces.  Alrnoft:  all  the  men  and  children,  in  the 
warm  climates,  and  in  the  fummer,  in  cold  regions,  go 
quite  naked.  The  women  wear  no  more  covering  than 
she  moft  relaxed  modefty  feems  abfolutdv  to  require. 
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Every  nation  have  a  different  dialed,  and  a  different  mode 
of  adorning  themfelvesi  The  clothing  of  fuch  as  make 
ufe  of  it,  is  made  of  the  (kins  of  bead's,  of  feathers  fewed 
together,  and  in  the  fouthern  and  colder  regions,  where 
they  raife  ftieep,  of  wool,  manufactured  into  (luffs  and 
blankets.  They  are  reprefented  as  alrnoft  univerfally 
addicted  to  drunkennefs.  There  feems  to  be  no  other 
vice  common  to  them  all.  A  few  of  them  are  cannibals, 
and  fome  nations  are  idolaters  ;  in  general  they  have  fome 
notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  have  words  in  their  va¬ 
rious  languages  to  exprefs  their  ideas  of  him.  1  hey  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  have  fornq  im~ 
perfect  ideas  of  future  rewards  and  puniftime.nts.  They 
are  univerfally  addicted  to  various  fuperftitions,  and  have 
much  to  do  with  witches  and  evil  fpirits.  Father  Paftor, 
a  Jefuit,  one  day  vi(it;ed  one  of  the  old  women  of  the  Abi- 
pone  nation,  a  reputed  witch,  and  at  the  point  cf  death, 
and  told  her,  that,  if  (he  died  without  baptifm,  her  foul 
would  be  eternally  tormented  by  the  devils.  Siie  very 
calmly  anfwered,  that  they  had  been  her  friends  for  a 
long  time,  and  (he  was  therefore  very  fare  they  would  do 
her  no  harm.  A  great  proportion  of  thefe  people  lead  a 
wandering  life,  are  extremely  indolent,  dirty,  and  wretch¬ 
ed,  living  on  fifh,  and  the  fiefli  of  the  various  wild  animals, 
birds,  and  even  reptiles,  which  inhabit  the  forefts.  “All 
the  Indians  of  South  America,”  fays  Charlevoix,  “  have, 
hot  ftomachs,”  which  can  digeft  all  forts  of  food,  and  in 
great  quantities,  and  they  are  in  general  “  exceffively  vo¬ 
racious.”  Their  notions  of  religion  and  government,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  very  rude.  Some  nations  live  com- 
paCtly  in  towns,  and  cultivate  the  earth,  railing,  among 
other  produftions,  wheat,  which  they  bruife  between  two 
(tones,  and  make  into  cakes.  Some  nations  are  reprefented 
as  dull,  cruel,  and  inconftant ;  others  as  fierce,  cunning, 
and  thievifii  ;  others  as  humane,  ingenuous,  and  hofpita- 
ble ;  and  in  general  they  are  kind  and  attentive  to  ftrangers, 
fo  long  as  they  are  well  ufed  by  them  ;  and  we  feldom 
read  of  their  being  firft  in  a  quarrel  with  thofe  who  pafs 
their  territories,  or  fojourn  among  them.  The  aftonifiiing 
fuccefs  of  the  jefuits  in  converting  fuch  multitudes  of 
them  to  their  faith,  is  a  convictive  proof  of  their  capacity 
to  receive  inftrudtion;  of  their  docility,  humanity,  and 
friendly  difpofitions.  All  accounts' agree  that  the  middle 
and  fouthern  parts  of  South  America  are  very  thinly  in¬ 
habited,  being  interfperfed  with  extenlive  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  immenfe  barren  plains,  and  numerous  marffies. 

As  to  the  fecond  clufs  of  American  Indians,  who  for¬ 
merly  inhabited,  and  who  yet  inhabit,  Mexico  and  the 
country  fouth  of  the  lakes  and  weft  of  the  Miffjfiippi,  and 
who  came  over,  as  we  have  fuppofed,  from  the  north-caff 
parts  of  Afia;  they  feem,  from  whatever  caufe,  to  be, 
advanced  fomewhat  higher  in  the  feale  of  human  beings 
than  the  South  Americans,  if  we  except  the  Peruvians, 
who  appear  to  have  made  greater  progrefs  in  civilization 
than  even  the  Mexicans.  Concerning  the  nations  of  the 
vaft  country  of  Anahuac  or  New  Spain,  compofinga  large 
portion  of  the  fecond  clafs  of  the  proper  Americans,  the 
abbe  Clavige.ro  has  the  following  obfervutions “\V$ 
have  had  intimate  commerce  for  many  years  with  the 
Americans,  have  lived  feveral  years  in  a  leminary  deftined 
for  their  inft ruction,  had  fome  Indians  among  our  pupils, 
had  particular  knowledge  of  many  American  rectors, 
many  nobles,  and  numerous  artifts  ;  attentively  obferved 
their  character,  their  genius,  their  difpofitions,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  thinking;  and  have  examined,  beftdes,  wit])  the 
turnoff  diligence,  their  ancient  hiftory;  their  religion,  their 
government,  their  laws,  and  their  cuftoms  ;  after  fuch 
long  experience  and  ftudy  of  them,  from  which  we  ima¬ 
gine  ourfeives  able  to  decide  without  danger  of  erring,’ 
we  declare  that  the  mental  qualities  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians  are  not  ir.  the  leaft  degree  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
Europeans  ;  that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even  the  moft 
ubftract  fciences,’  and  that,  if  equal  care,  and  pains  were 
taken  in  their  education,  we  fitould  fee  rife  among  them 
philofophen,  mathematician’s,  anti  divines,  who  would 
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rival  the  firft  in  Europe.  But  it  is  not  pofiible  to  make 
threat  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  in  the  midft  of  a  life  of 
hiifery,  fervitude,  and  oppreflion.  Their  ancient  govern¬ 
ment,  their  laws,  and  their  arts,  evidently  demohfirate 
that  they  fullered  no  want  of  genius.” 

This  fame  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  competent  judge, 
deferibes  the  Mexicans  as  being  of  a  good  (fature,  rather 
exceeding  the  middle  (ize  ;  well-proportioned  in  all  their 
limbs  ;  as  having  a  fine  olive  complexion  ;  narrow  fore¬ 
heads  ;  black  eyes;  clean,  firm,  regular,  white  teeth; 
thick,  black,  coarfe,  gloffy  hair;  thin  beards,  and  gene¬ 
rally  no  hair  on  their  legs,  thighs,  and  arms.  They  are 
neither  very  handfome  nor  the  reverfe,  but  hold  a  middle 
place  between  the  extremes.  Some  of  the  women  are 
fair  and  beautiful.  Deformities  are  fcarcely  known  among 
them.  Their  fenfes  are  very  acute,  efpecially  that  of 
fight,  which  they  enjoy  unimpaired  to  the  greateft  age. 
They  are  moderate  eaters,  but  much  addifted  to  intem¬ 
perance  in  drinking,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  true 
of  all  the  American  Indians.  They  are  patient  of  injuries 
and  hardfhips,  and  grateful  for  benefits.  Good  faith  is 
not  fo  much  refpefted  as  it  deferves  to  be.  They  are 
naturally  unfocial,  feriotts,  and  auftere,  and  are  more 
anxious  to  puniffi  crimes  than  to  reward  virtues.  Gene- 
rofity  and  perfeCt  difinterefiednefsare  finking  traits  in  their 
character.  Their  religion  is  blended  with  much  fuperfti- 
tion  ;  and  fome  of  the  more  ignorant  are  very  prone  to 
idolatry.  The  refpedt  paid  by  children  to  their  parents, 
and  by  the  young  to  the  old,  among  thofe  people,  is  highly 
commendable.  Parents  are  fond  of  their  children.  The 
affedtion  of  hulbands  for  their  wives  is  lefs  than  the  wives 
for  their  hufhands  ;  and  it  is  very  common  for  men  to  love 
their  neighbours4  wives  better  than  they  do  their  own. 
Courage  and  cowardice  feem  alternately  to  a  fie  ft  their 
minds,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  predominates. 
They  can  meet  dangers  in  war,  and  fuch  as  proceed  from 
natural  caufes,  with  great  intrepidity ;  but  are  panic-firuck 
by  the  fiern  look  of  a  Spaniard.  On  the  whole,  their 
charafter,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad.  Of  their  morality,  the  following  exhortation 
of  a  Mexican  to  his  fon  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  :  “  My 
fon,  who  art  come  into  the  light  from  the  womb  of  thy- 
niother  like  a  chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like  it  art  pre¬ 
paring-  to  fly  through  the  world,  we  know  not  how  long 
heaven  will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  precious 
.gem  which  we  poffefs  in  thee  ;  but,  however  (hort  the 
period,  endeavour  to  live  exaffly,  praying  God  continually 
to  affifi  thee.  He  created  thee  :  thou  art  his  property. 
Pie  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee  (till  more  than  I  do  ;  re- 
pofe  in  him  thy  thoughts,  and  day  and  night  direft  thy 
iighs  to  him.  Reverence  and  falute  thy  elders,  and  hold 
no  one  in  contempt.  To  the  poor  and  diftrefied  be  not 
dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words  of  comfort.  Honour  all 
perfons,  particularly  thy  parents,  to  whom  thou  owed 
obedience,  refpeft,  and  fervice.  Guard  againft  imitating 
the  examples  of  thofe  wicked  fons,  who,  like  brutes  that 
are  deprived  of  reafon,  neither  reverence  their  parents, 
liften  to  their  inftruftion,  nor  fifbmit  to  their  correction  ; 
becaufe  whoever  follows  their  fieps  will  have  an  unhappy 
end,  will  die  in  a  defperate  or  hidden  manner,  or  will  be 
killed  and  devoured  by  wild  beafis. 

“  Mock  not,  my  foil,  the  aged  or  the  imperfefl.  Scorn 
not  him  whom  you  fee  fall  into  fome  folly  or  tranfgreffion, 
nor  make  him  reproaches  ;  but  reftrain  thyfelf,  and  be¬ 
ware  lefi  thou  fall  into  the  fame  error  which  offends  thee 
in  another.  Go  not  where  thou  art  not  called,  nor  inter¬ 
fere  in  that  which  does  not  concern  thee.  Endeavour  to 
manifeft  thy  good  breeding  in  all  thy  words  and  actions. 
In  converfation,  do  not  lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor 
fpeak  too  much,  "nor  interrupt  nor  difturb  another’s  dif- 
courfe.  When  any  one  difeourfes  with  thee,  hear  him 
attentively,  and  hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither 
playing  with  thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy 
mouth,  nor  fpitting  too  often,  nor  looking. about  you  here 
and  there,  nor  riling  up  frequently  if  thou  art  fittings 


for  fuch  aflions  are  indications  of  levity  and  low  breeff- 
ing.”  He  proceeds  to  mention  feveral  particular  vices 
which  are  to  be  avoided,  and  concludes  :  “  Steal  not,  nor 
give  thyfelf  to  gaming ;  otherwife  thou  wilt  be  a  difgrace 
to  thy  parents,  whom  thou  oughteft  rather  to  honour  for 
the  education  they  have  given  thee.  If  thou  wilt  be  vir¬ 
tuous,  thy  example  will  put  the  wicked  to  fhame.  No- 
more,  my  fon;  enough  hath  been  faid  in  difeharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  father.  With  thefe  counfels  I  with  to  fortify 
thy  mind.  Refufe  them  not,  nor  adt  in  contradiction  to 
them  ;  for  on  them  thy  life  and  all  thy  happinefs  depend.” 

Although  fo  much  cannot  be  faid  with  truth,  perhaps, 
in  favour  of  the  more  northern  Indians,  whom  we  have 
included  in  the  fecond  elafs,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of 
their  advantages,  yet  we  are  far  from  thinking  them  in¬ 
ferior,  in  point  of  corporeal  or  mental  endowments,  to  the 
Mexicans.  In  their  complexion,  fize,  and  form,  they  are 
not  in  general  unlike  the  Mexicans.  In  focial  and  do- 
mefiic  virtues,  in  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures, 
they  are  far  behind  the  Mexicans ;  in  their  hofpitality, 
equal  ;  and  in  their  eloquence  in  council,  and  bravery  in 
war,  perhaps  fuperior.  Their  mode  of  life,  and  the  fiate 
of  fociety  among  them,  afford  few  objects  for  the  difplay 
either  of  their  literary  or  political  abilities. 

M.  Buffon  has  given  an  humiliating  piCturp  of  the  Abo¬ 
rigines  of  North  America,  in  the  following  words  :  “  In 
the  American  favage,  the  organs  of  generation  are  fmall 
and  feeble.  He  has  no  hair,  no  beard,  no  ardour  for  the 
female.  Though  nimbler  than  the  European,  beeaufe 
more  accuftomed  to  running,  his  firength  is  not  fo  o-rcats 
His  fenfations  are  lefs  acute  ;  and  yet  he  is  more  °timid 
and  cowardly.  He  has  no  vivacity,  no  activity  of  mind. 
The  activity  of  his  body  is  not  fo  much  an  exercife  or 
fpontaneous  motion,  as  a  neceffary  adtion  produced  by 
want.  Defiroy  his  appetite  for  victuals  and  drink,  and 
you  will  at  once  annihilate  the  active  principle  of  all  his 
movements  :  he  remains  in  fiupid  repofe,  on  his  limbs  or 
couch,  for  whole  days.  It  is  eafy  to  difeover  the  caufe  of 
the  fcattered  life  of  thefe  favages,  and  of  their  eftrange- 
ment  from  fociety.  They  have  been  refufed  the  molt 
precious  fpark  of  nature’s  fire  :  they  have  no  ardour  for 
women,  and,  of  courfe,  no  love  to  mankind.  Unacquainted 
with  the  mofi  lively  and  mofi  tender  of  all  attachments, 
their  other  fenfations  of  this  nature  are  cold  and  languid. 
Their  love  to  parents  and  children  is  extremely  weak. 
The  bonds  of  the  mofi  intimate  of  all  focieties,  that  of  the 
fame  family,  are  feeble  ;  and  one  family  has  no  attachment 
to  another.  Hence  no  union,  no  republic,  no  focial  fiate, 
can  take  place  among  them.  The  phyfical  caufe  of  love 
gives  rife  to  the  morality  of  their  manners.  Their  heart 
is  frozen,  their  fociety  cold,  and  their  empire  cruel. 
They  regard  their  females  as  fervants  defiined  to  labour, 
or  as  beads  of  burden,  whom  they  load  unmercifully  with 
the  produce  of  their  hunting,  and  oblige,  without. pity 
or  gratitude,  to  perform  labours  which  often  exceed  their 
firength.  They  have  few  children,  and  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.  Every  thing  muft  be  referred  to  the  firft 
caufe  :  they  are  indifferent,  becaufe  they  are  weak  ;  and 
this  indifference  to  the  fex  is  the  original  ftain  which  dif- 
graces  nature,  prevents  her  from  expanding,  and,  by  de- 
firoying  the  germs  of  life,  cuts  the  root  of  fociety.  Hence 
man  makes  no  exception  to  what  has  been  advanced.  Na¬ 
ture,  by  denying  him  the  faculty  of  love,  has  abufed  and 
contracted  him  more  than  any  other  animal.”  Mr.  Jef- 
ferfon’s  anfvver  to  M.  Buffon,  is  fo  full  of  the  mofi  va¬ 
luable  information  on  this  IhbjeCt,  that  it  mult  not  be 
omitted  in  this  place.  “  Of  the  Indians  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,”  fays  Mr.  Jefferfon,  “I  know  nothing;  for  I  would 
not  honour  with  the  appellation  of  knowledge,  what  I  de¬ 
rive  from  the  fables  publilhed  of  them.  Thefe  I  believe 
to  be  juft  as  true  as  the  fables 'of  EEIbp.  This  belief  is 
founded  on  what  I  have  feen  of  man,  white,  red,  and 
black,  and  what  has  been  written  of  him  by  authors, 
enlightened  theinfelves,  and  writing  amidft  an  enlightened 
people.  The  Indian  of  North  America  being  more  within 
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our  reach,  I  can  fpeak  of  him  fomewhat  from  my  own 
knowledge,  but  more  from  the  information  of  others  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  him,  and  on  whofe  truth  and  judgment 
J  can  rely.  From  thefe  fources  I  am  able  to  fay,  in-con¬ 
tradiction  to  this  reprefentiftion,  that  he  is  neither  more 
defeXive  in  ardour,  nor  more  impotent  with  his  female, 
than  the  white  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and  exercife  : 
that  he  is  brave,  when  an  enterprife  depends  on  bravery  ; 
education  with  him  making  the  point  of  honour  confilt  in 
the  deftruXion  of  an  enemy  by  ftratagem,  and  in  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  own  perfon  free  from  injury;  or  perhaps 
this  is  nature,  while  it  is  education  which  teaches  us  to 
honour  force  more  than  fineffe  :  that  he  will  defend  irim- 
felf  againft  an  hod  of  enemies,  always  c hoofing  to  be  kil¬ 
led,  rather  than  to  furrender,  though  it  be  to  the  whites, 
who  he  knows  will  treat  him  well  :  that  in  other  fituations 
tilfo  he  meets  death  with  more  deliberation,  and  endures 
tortures  with  a  firmnefs  unknown  almoft  to  religious  en- 
thufiafm  with  us  :  that  he  is  affeXionate  to  his  children, 
careful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme :  that  his 
aft'eXions  comprehend  his  other  connexions,  weakened,  as 
with  us,  from  circle  to  circle,  as  they  recede  from  the 
center  :  that  his  friendfhips  are  ftrong  and  faithful  to  the 
uttermoft  ;  a  remarkable  indance  of  which  appeared  in  the 
cafe  of  the  late  colonel  Byrd,  who  was  fent  to  the  Cherokee 
nation  to  tranfaX  fome  bufinefs  with  them.  It  happened 
that  fome  of  our  diforderly  people  had  jud  killed  one  or 
two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  propofed  in  the 
council  of  the  Cherokees  that  colonel  Byrd  fhould  be  put 
t-o  death,  ip.  revenge  for  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen. 
Among  them  was  a  chief  called  Silouee,  who,  on  fome 
former  occafion,  had  contraXed  an  acquaintance  and 
friendfhip  with  colonel  Bird.  He  came  to  him  every 
night,  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they 
■fhould  net  kill  him-  After  many  days  deliberation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  determination  was,  contrary  to  Silouee’s  expeX- 
-ation,  that  Byrd  fhould  be  put  to  death,  and  fome  warriors 
were  difpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  them, 
and,  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himfeif  between 
them  and  Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  “  this  man  is  my 
friend:  before  you  get  at  him,  you  muft  kill  me,”  On 
•which  they  returned,  and  the  council  refpeXed  the  prin¬ 
ciple  fo  much  as  to  recede  from  their  determination. 

The  fenfibility  of  the  American  favage  is  remarkably 
keen,  fince  even  the  warriors  weep  moft  bitterly  on  the 
lofs  of  their  children,  though  in  general  they  endeavour 
to  appear  fuperior  to  human  events  :  and  .his  vivacity  and 
aXivity  of  mind  is  equal  to  our’s  in  the  fame  fituation  ; 
and  hence  his  eagerriefs  for  hunting,  and  for  games  of 
chance.  The  women  are  fubmitted  to  unjuft  drudgery. 
This  I  believe  is  the  cafe  with  every  barbarous  people. 
With  fuel),  force  is  law.  The  ftrongerlex  therefore  im- 
pofes  on  the  weaker.  It  is  civilization  alone  which  re¬ 
places  women  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  equality. 
That  firft  teaches  us  to  fubdue  the  felfifh  paftions,  and  to 
xefpeX  thofe  rights  in  others  which  we  value  in  ourfelves. 
Were  we  in  equal  barbarifm,  our  females  would  be  equal 
drudges.  The  man  with  them  is  iefs  ftrong  than  with  us, 
but  their  women  ftronger  than  olir’s  ;  and  both  for  the 
fame  obvious  reafon  ;  becaufe  our  man  and  their  woman 
is  habituated  to  labour,  and  formed  by  it.  With  both 
Tact-s,  the  fex  which  is  indulged  with  eafe  is  leaft  athletic. 
An  Indian  man  is  fmall  in  the  hand  and  wrift,  for  the 
fame  reafon  for  which  a  failor  is  large  and  ftrong  in  the 
arms  and  (houlders,  and  a  porter  in  the  legs  and  thighs. 
They  raife  fewer  children  than  we  do.  The  caufes  of 
this  are  to  be  found,  not  in  a  difference  of  nature,  btitof 
circumftitnce.  The  women  very  frequently  attending  the 
men  in  their  parties  of  war  and  hunting,  child-bearing 
becomes  extremely  inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  faid,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  have  learnt  the  praXice  of  procuring  ab¬ 
ortion  by  the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable  ;  and  that  it  even 
extends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  confiderabie  time 
after.  "During -thefe  parties  they  are  expofed  to  numerous 
hazards,  to  .exceffive  exertions,  to  the  greateft  extremities 
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of  hunger.  Even  at  their  homes  die  nation  depends  for 
food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every  year,  on  the  gleanings 
of  the  forelt:  that  is,  they  experience  a  famine  once  in 
every  year.  With  all  animals,  if  the  female  be  badly 
fed,  or  not  fed  at  ail,  her  young  perifh  :  and,  if  both  male 
and  female  be  reduced  to  like  want,  generation  becomes 
lefsaXive,  lefs  produXive.  To  the  obftacles  then  of  want 
and  hazard,  which  nature  has  oppofed  to  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  wild  animals,  for  the  purppfe  of  reftraining  their 
numbers  within  certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  of 
voluntary  abortion  are  added  with  the  Indain.  No  won¬ 
der  then  if  they  multiply  lei's  than  we  do.  Where  food' 
is  regularly  fiipplied,  a  (ingle  farm  will  (hew  more  of  cat¬ 
tle,  than  a  whole  country  of  forefts  can  of  buffaloes.  The 
fame  Indian  women,  when  married  to  white  traders,  who- 
feed  them  and  their  children  plentifully  and  regularly, 
who  exempt  them  from  excelTive  drudgery,  who  keep 
them  ftationary  and  unexpoled  to  accident,  produce  and 
raife  as  many  children  as  the  white  women.  Inftances  are 
known,  under  thefe  circumftances,  of  their  rearing  a 
dozen  children.  An  inhuman  praXice  once  prevailed  in 
this  country  of  making  (laves  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  faX 
well  known  with  us,  that  the  Indian  women,  fo  enflaved, 
produced  and  railed  as  numerous  families  as  either  the- 
whites  or  blacks  among  whom  they  lived.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  Indians  have  lefs  hair  than  the  whites,  except 
on  the  head.  But  this  is  a  faX  of  which  fair  proof  can- 
fcarcely  be  had.  With  them  it  is  difgraceful  to  be  hairy 
on  the  body.  They  fay  it  likens  them  to  hogs.  They 
therefore  pluck  the  hair  as  raft  as  it  appears.  But  the 
traders  who  marry  their  women,  and  pre/ail  on  them  to 
difeontinue  this  praXice,  fay,  that  nature  is  the  fame  with 
them  as  with  the  whites.  Nor,  if, the  faX  be  true,  is  the 
confequence  neceffary  which  has  been  drawn  from  it. 
Negroes  have  notorioufly  lefs  hair  than  the  whites;  yet 
they  are  more  ardent.  But,  if  cold  and  moifture  be  the 
agents  of  nature  for  diminifhing  the  races  of  animals,  how 
comes  (he  all  at  once  to  fufpend  their  operation- as  to  the 
phyftcal  man  of  the  new  world,  and  to  let  loofe  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  moral  faculties  ?  How  lias  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  and  other  phyftcal  caufes,  fo  contrary 
to  the  enlargement  of  animal  nature  in  this  new  world, 
thefe  obftacles  to  the  developement  and  formation  of  great 
germs,  been  arrefted  and  fufpended,  fo  as  to  permit  the 
human  body  to  acquire  its  juft  dimenfions ;  and  by  what 
inconceivable  procefs  has  their  aXion  been  direXed  on  his 
mind  alone  ?  To  judge  of  the  truth  of  this,  to  form  a- 
juft  eftimate  of  their  genius  and  mental  powers,  more 
faXs  are  wanting,  and  great  allowance  to  be  made  for 
thofe  circumftances  of  their  fituation  which  call  for  a 
difplay  of  particular  talents  only.  This  done,  we  fhall 
probably  find  that  they  are  formed,  in  mind  as  well. as  in 
body,  on  the  fame  model  with  the  “.Homo  fapiens  Eu- 
ropasus.”  The  principles  of  their  fociety  forbidding  all 
compulsion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and  to  enterprife 
by  perfonal  influence  .and  perfuafion.  Hence  eloquence 
in  council,  bravery  and  addrefs  in  war,  become  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  all  confequence  with  them.  To  thefe  acquire¬ 
ments  all  their  faculties  are  direXed.  Of  their  bravery 
and  addrefs  in  war  we  have  multiplied  proofs,  becaufe 
we  have  been  the  fubjeXs  on  which  they  were  exercifed. 
Of  their  eminence  in  oratory  we  have  fewer  examples, 
becaufe  it  is  difpayed  chiefly  in  their  own  councils.  Some, 
however,  we  have  of  very  fuperior  luftre.  I  may  chal¬ 
lenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  or  Cicero,  and 
of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnifhed  a 
more  eminent,  to  produce  a  (ingle  paffage  fuperior  to  the 
fpeeeh  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to  lord  Dunmore,  when 
governor  of  this  ftate.  ^And,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  ta¬ 
lents  in  this  line,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it,  firft  Hating 
the  incidents  neceffary  for  underftanding  it.  In  the  fpring 
of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  was  committed 
on  an  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  by  two  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Shawanee  tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites, 
according  to  their  cuftonp  undertook  to  punifli-  this  outrage 
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in  a  fummary  way.  Col.  Crefap,  a  man  infamous  for  the 
many  murders  lie  had  committed  on  thofe  much-injure.d 
people,  collected  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kan- 
baway  in  qued  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of 
women  and  children,  with  one  man  only,  was  fecn  coming 
from  the  oppofite  (bore,  unarmed,  and  unfupeCting  an 
hodile  attack  from  the  whites.  Crefap  and  his  party  con¬ 
cealed  themfelves  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  canoe  reached  the  fliore,  lingled  out  their  ob¬ 
jects,  and,  at  one  fire,  killed  every  perfon  in  it.  This 
happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had  long  been 
didinguifhed  as  a  friend  to  tire  whites.  This  unworthy 
return  provoked  his  vengeance :  he  accordingly  fignalized 
bimfelf  in  the  war  which  enfued.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
lame  year,  a  decifive  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kanhaway,  between  the  collected  forces  of  the 
Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  and 
fued  for  peace.  Logan,  however,  difdained  to  be  fecn 
among  the  fuppliunts.  But,  left  the  fincerity  of  a  treaty 
fhould  be  didruded  from  which  fo  didinguifhed  a  chief 
abfented  Jiimfelf,  he  fent  by  a  mefienger  the  following 
fipeech  to  be  delivered  to  lord  Dun  more  : 

“  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay,  if  ever  he  entered 
Logan’s  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat  ;  if  lie 
ever  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  Du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  the  lad  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan 
-remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such 
was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed 
as  they  palled,  and  find,  ‘  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white 
men.’  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but 
for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col.  Crefap,  the  lull  fpring, 
in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Logan,  not  fparing  even  my  women  and  children. 
There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  liv¬ 
ing  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  fought 
it :  I  have  killed  many  :  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance. 
For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not 
harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  ne¬ 
ver  felt  fear.  lie  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life. 
Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan? — Not  one.” 

Before  we  condemn  the  Indians  of  this  continent  as 
wanting  genius,  we  muft  confider  that  letters  have  not  yet 
been  introduced  among  them.  Wrere  we  to  compare  them 
in  their  prefent  Hate  wfith  the  Europeans  north  of  the 
Alps,  when  the  Roman  arms  and  arts  firlt  crolfed  thofe 
mountains,  the  comparifon  would  be  unequal,  becatife  at 
-that  time,  thofe  parts  of  Europe  were  fwarming  with 
numbers ;  becaufe  numbers  produce  emulation,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  the  chances  of  improvement,  and  one  improvement 
begets  another.  Yet  I  may  fafely  a(k,  how  many  good 
poets,  how  many  able  mathematicians,  how  many  great 
inventors  in  arts  or  fciences,  had  Europe,  north  of  the 
Alps,  then  produced  >  And  it  was  fixteen  centuries  after 
this  before  a  Newton  could  be  formed.  1  do  not  mean 
to  deny,  that  there  are  varieties  in  the  race  of  man,  diftin¬ 
guifhed  by  their  powers  both  of  body  and  mind.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are,  as  I  fee  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  races  of  other 
animals.  I  only  mean  to  fugged  a  doubt,  whether  the 
bulk  and  faculties  of  animals  .depend  on  the  fide  of  the 
Atlantic  on  which  their  food  happens  to  grow,  or  which 
furni flies  the  elements  of  which  they  are  compounded  ? 
Whether  nature  has  enlided  herfelf  as  a  Cis  or  Trans- 
Atlantic  partifan  ? 

No  people  in  the  world  have  higher  notions  of  military 
honour  than  the  American  Indians.  The  fortitude,  the 
calmriefs,  and  even  exultation,  which  they  manifeft  while 
under  the  extremeft  torture,  is  owing  to  their  education, 
to  their  exalted  ideas  of  military  glory,  and  their  rude 
options  of  future  happinefs,  which  they  believe  they  fhall 
forfeit  by  the  lead  manifedation  of  fear,  or  uneafinefs, 
under  their  fufferings.  They  are  as  bitter  and  deter¬ 
mined  in  their  refentments  as  they  are  fincere  in  their 
friendftiips,  and  often  purfue  their  enemies  feveral  hun¬ 


dred  miles  through  the  woods,  furmounting  every  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  order  to  be  revenged. 

The  following  faCt  of  an  Algonquin  woman,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  proof  of  their  innate  third  of  blood.  That  na¬ 
tion  being  at  war  with  the  Iroquois,  flic  happened  .to  be 
taken  prifoner,  and  was  carried  to  one  of  the  villages  be¬ 
longing  to  them.  Here  fhe  was  dripped  naked,  and  Iter 
hands  and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their  cabins. 
In  this  condition  die  remained  ten  days,  the  favages  deep¬ 
ing  round  her  every  night.  The  eleventh  night,  while 
they  were  afleep,  die  found  means  to  difengage  one  of 
her  hands,  with  which  fhe  immediately  freed  herfelf  from 
the  ropes,  and  went  to  the  door.  Though  die  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  efcaping  ur.perceived,  her  revengeful 
temper  could  not  let  (lip  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
killing  one  of  her  enemies.  The  attempt  was  manifedly 
at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life;  yet,  fnatching  up  a  hatchet, 
die  killed  the  favage  that  lay  next  her;  and,  fpringingour 
of  the  cabin,  concealed  herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree,  which 
fhe  had  obferved  the  day  before.  The' groans  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  perfon  foon  alarmed  the  other. favages,  and  the  young 
ones  immediately  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  her.  Perceiving, 
from  her  tree,  that  they  all  took  their  courfe  one  way,  and 
that  no  favage  was  near  her,  flic  left  her  fanctuary,  and, 
flying  by  an  oppofite  direction,  ran  into  a  fored  without 
being  perceived.  The  fecond  day  after  this  happened,  her 
footdeps  were  difeovered  ;  and  they  purfued  her  with  fuch 
expedition,  that  the  third  day  die  difeovered  her  enemies 
at  her  heels.  LTpon  this  die  threw  herfelf  into  a  pond  of 
water  ;  and,  diving  among  fome  weeds  and  bulrudies,  fhe 
could  jud  breathe  above  water  without  being  perceived. 
Her  purfuers,  after  making  the  mod  diligent  feared,  were 
forced  to  return.  For  thirty-five  days  this  woman  held 
on  her  courfe  through  woods  and  deferts,  without  any 
ether  fudenance  than  roots  and  wild  berries.  When  die 
came  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  die  made  with  her  own 
hands  a  kind  of  wicker  raft,  on  which  die  eroded  it.  As 
die  went  by  the  French  for  Trois  Rivieres,  without  well 
knowing  where  die  was,  flic  perceived  a  canoe  full  of  fa¬ 
vages  ;  and,  fearing  they  might  be  Iroquois,  ran  again 
into  the  woods,  where  fhe  remained  till  fun- fet.  Conti¬ 
nuing  her  courfe  foon  after,  fhe  fir.v  Trois  Rivieres  ;  and 
was  then  difeovered  by  a  party  whom  fhe  knew  to  be  Hu- 
rons,  a  nation  in  alliance  with  the  Algonquins.  She  then 
fquatted  down  behind  a  budi,  called  out  to  them  that  die 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  becaufe  fhe  was  naked. 
They  immediately  threw  her  a  blanket,  and  then  conduc¬ 
ted  her  to  the  fort,  where  die  recounted  her  dory. 

In  their  public  councils,  the  Indians  obferve  thegreaUd 
decorum.  In  the  foremod  rank  fit  the  old  men,  who  are 
the  counfellors  ;  then  the  warriors;  and  next  the  women  and 
children.  As  they  keep  no  records,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of 
the  'women  to  notice  every  thing  that  pafles,  to  imprint  it 
on  their  memories,  and  tell  it  to  their  children.  They 
are,  in  diort,  the  records  of  the  council  ;  and,  with  fur- 
prifing  exaCtnefs,  preferve  the  dipulations  of  treaties  en¬ 
tered  into  a  hundred  years  back.  Their  kindnefs  and  hof- 
pitality  are  fcarcely  equalled  by  any  civilized  nation.  Their 
politenefs  in  converfation  is  even  carried  to  excefs,  fince  it 
does  not  allow  them  to  contradict  any  thing,  that-is  afferted 
in  their  prefence.  In  fhort,  there  appears  to  be  much 
truth  in  Dr.  Franklin’s  obfervation  :  “  We  call  them  fa¬ 
vages,  becaufe  their  manners  dider  from  our’s,  which  we 
think  the  perfection  of  civility;  they  think  the  fame  of 
their’s.”  Society  among  the  American  Indians,  we  are 
forry  to  fay,  has  not  been  improved,  but  in  mod  indances 
corrupted,  by  their  intercourfe  with  Europeans.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  many,  that  the  wars  with  them  generally  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  injudice,  avarice,  and  pride,  of  their  oppofers 
and  vanquifhers.  None,  however,  can  jiidify  their  favage 
mode  of  carrying  on  a  war,  when  once  it  lias  commenced. 
If  the  guilty,  or  thofe  who  fhould  conceal  and  defend  the 
guilty,  were  the  foie  objects  of  their  vengeance,  we  could 
not  condemn  them.  But  when  thofe  who  never  did  or 
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meant  them  an  injury,  when  defencelefs  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  even  babes,  are  made  the  victims  of  their  (hock¬ 
ing  barbarity,  we  cannot  but  deeply  lament  their  want  of 
that  humanity,  and  juft  difcrimination  between  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  the  guilty,  which  are  the  peculiar  fruits  of  civi¬ 
lization.  We  wifh  we  could  fay,  that  they  never  had  any 
examples  of  indiferiminate  barbarity  from  their  European 
neighbours,  who  ought  to  have  taught  them  better. 

The  Indians  many  times  treat  their  prifoners  in  the  mod 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner ;  but  they  often  ufe  them  with 
the  greateft  humanity,  feeding  and  clothing  them,  even 
better  than  themfelves,  and  adopting  them  as  fathers 
and  mothers,  fons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  lif¬ 
ters,  and  treating  them  in  all  refpefts  as  fuch.  There 
have  been  inftanccs  of  whites,  thus  adopted,  while  young, 
who  have  become  chiefs  of  the  nations  that  adopted  them. 
Compullion  has  frequently  been  found  neceffary  to  fepa- 
rate  from  their  Indian  relations,  thofe  white  prifoners 
who  have  refided  a  few  years  with  them  ;  and  many  men 
and  women,  who  have  been  ranfomed  and  delivered  up 
by  the  Indians  to  their  white  parents  or  relations,  have 
returned  back  to  their  Indian  friends,  and,  of  choice,  mar¬ 
ried  and  fettled  among  them. 

Mr.  Stewart,  a  late  enterprifing  traveller  into  the  coun¬ 
try  weft  of  the  M ifliflippi,  who  took  his  courfe  vveft-fouth- 
weft  from  the  polls  on  the  lakes,  and  penetrated  to  the 
head  of  the  Milfouri,  and  thence  due  weft,  till  he  arrived 
within  about  500  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  informs  us, 
that  beyond  the  Miflouri  he  met  with  many  powerful  na¬ 
tions  of  Indians,  w  ho  were  in  general  courteous  and  hof- 
pitable.  The  nations  which  he  vifited  to  the  weftward 
appeared  to  be  a  polifhed  civilized  people,  having  regu¬ 
larly-built  towns,  and  enjoying  a  (late  of  fociety  not  far 
removed  from  the  European  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  perfefl- 
lv  equal,  wanting  only  the  life  of  iron  and  fteel.  Their 
Nothing  is  of  Ikins,  cut  in  an  elegant  manner,  and  in 
many  refpedts  preferable  to  the  garments  in  ufe  among 
the  whites.  Adjacent  to  thefe  nations  is  a  vaft  range  of 
mountains,  which  may  be  called  the  Allegany  of  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  America,  and  ferves  as  a  barrier  againft  the 
too  frequent  incurfions  of  the  coaft  Indians,  who,  Mr. 
Stewart  relates,  appear  to  be  inveterate  enemies  to  the 
tribes  eaftward  of  the  mountains. 

The  American  Indians  are  unacquainted  with  letters, 
and  their  hiftory  is  preferved  in  fome  few  inftances  by 
hieroglyphic  paintings  and  fculpture,  but  principally  by 
tradition.  They  often  difeover  great  ingenuity  in  com¬ 
municating  information  to  the  abfent.  The  following  in- 
itance  of  Indian  hieroglyphic  writing,  Dr.  Mitchell  was 
himfelf  an  eye-witnefs  of.  Being  in  company  with  feve- 
ral  other  gentlemen,  as  they  were  proceeding  up  Onondago 
river,  to  an  Indian  treaty,  they  overtook  feveral  canoes  of 
Senaka  Indians,  who  encamped  with  them  at  night  near 
fort  Brewington  ;  and,  the  next  day  proving  rainy,  they 
continued  in  company  till  the  weather  became  lb  favour¬ 
able  as  to  permit  them  to  crofs  the  Oneida  lake.  During 
the  ftorm,  one  of  the  Indian  canoes  ftove,  and  became 
unfit  for  fervice.  The  commiftioners  took  the  crew  on¬ 
board  their  boat,  and  carried  them  to  a  landing-place 
fome  diftance  up  Wood  Creek.  Here  one  of  them,  before 
he  left  the  water,  took  the  following  method  to  let  his 
companions,  who  were  left  behind,  know  when  and  whi¬ 
ther  they  had  proceeded.  He  took  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
hewed  it  fiat  and  fmooth,  and  then  raked  his  fire  for  a 
fuitable  C03I,  with  which  he  rudely  delineated,  on  the 
flab,  the  figure  of  an  Indian  carrying  a  gun  reverfed  on 
his  fhoulder.  In  front  of  him  he  drew  a  crooked  line, 
which  reached  to  a  man  with  a  long  coat  and  a  cocked 
hat,  and  holding  a  cane  in  his  hand  ;  and  behind  him  a 
framed  houfe.  He  then  took  a  ftrait  pole,  and  tied  fome  - 
weeds  and  grafs  upon  one  end  of  it,  and  fixed  the  other  in 
the  earth,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  in  the  pofition  the  fun 
then  was,  which  was  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,- it  call  no 
ftiadow  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  pointed  it  exadlly  towards 
the  fun.  The  meaning  of  all,  was  this :  “  Sufquewewah 
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(the  name  of  the  Indian)  left  this  fpot  at  fix  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  or  when  the  fun  was  in  (lie  place  where  the  pole 
pointed,  and  has  proceeded  up  Wood  Creek,  (which  is 
remarkably  crooked,)  to  the  fettlemerit  where  the  com- 
mifiioners  of  the  ftatc  of  New  York  are  affembled  to  hold 
a  treaty  with. the  Indians.”  All  thefe  injtgnia  were  ar¬ 
ranged  fo  corifpicuoufly  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  that 
his  companions  behind  could  fcarcely  avoid  obferving 
them  as  they  palled. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  America  various  monuments  of 
art  have  been  found,  which  difeover  greater  ingenuity  in 
their  conftrudtion  than  the  prefent  generation  of  Indians 
appear  to  poffefs.  Two  miles  weft  of  the  Genellee  river, 
in  the  Hate  of  New  York,  we  have  been  informed,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  miffionary  to  the  Six  Nations,  wlio 
vifited  this  place  in  178S,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Indian  fort.  It  enclofes  about  four  acres  ;  is  encompaffed 
with  a  ditch  eight  feet  wide  and  five  or  lix  deep,  and  has 
fix  gateways.  Its  form  is  circular,  except  on  one  part, 
which  is  defended  by  nature  with  a  high  bank,  at  the  foot 
of  wjtich  is  a  fine  ftream  of  water  ;  there  is  an  appearance 
of  there  having  been  a  deep  covered  way  through  the 
middle  of  the  bank  to  the  water.  Some  of  the  trees  on 
the  bank  and  in  the  ditch  look  as  if  they  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  150  or  200  years.  Half  a  mile  fouth,  on  an  eminence, 
are  the  ruins  of  another  Indian  fortified  town,  of  fmaller 
dimenfions,  and  more  advantageoufly  fituated  for  defence. 
The  old  Indians  fay,  thefe  forts  were  built  before  the  Se- 
nakas  were  admitted  into  confederacy  with  the  Mohawks, 
Onondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Cayogas,  and  while  the  Senakas 
were  at  war  with  the  Miffiffuages,  and  other  Indians,  on 
the  great  lakes,  which  Mr.  Kirkland  conjectures,  from 
various  accounts  that  he  received  from  different  tribes, 
was  at  leaft  300  years  ago. 

A  few  miles  from  the  above-mentioned  forts,  at  a  place 
which  the  Senakas  call  Tegateenedaghque,  figni  lying  a 
town  with  a  fort  at  each  end,  are  the  remains  of  two  other 
forts,  conftrudted  nearly  in  the  fame  form,  with  fix  gates, 
a  ditch,  and  a  ftream  of  water,  and  a  covered  way  to  it. 
Near  the  northern  fort  are  the  ruins  of  a  funeral  pile,  lix 
feet  high,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  diameter,  where  were 
buried  800  Indians,  who,  according  to  tradition,  fell  in  a 
famous  battle  fought  at  this  place,  between  the  Senakas, 
who  were  the  vifitors,  and  the  weftern  Indians.  The 
weapons  of  war  then  in  ufe  were  bows  and  arrows,  the 
fpear  or  javelin  pointed  with  bone,  and  the  war-club,  or 
death-mall.  When  the  former  fort  of  weapons  were  ex¬ 
pended,  they  came  to  clofe  engagement  with  the  latter. 
The  warriors  wore  a  fort  of  jacket  made  of  willow  Hicks, 
or  of  moofe  wood,  laced  tight  round  their  bodies  ;  on 
their  heads  they  wore  a  cap  of  the  fame  kind,  but  com¬ 
monly  wove  double,  the  better  to  fecure  them  againft  a 
mortal  blow  from  the  death-mall.  The  battle  above- 
mentioned  was  fought  fome  of  the  Indians  fay  300,  fome 
400,  and  fome  500,  lives  or  ages  ago,  and  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans.  They  commonly  reckon  a  life, 
or  an  age,  one  hundred  winters  or  colds. 

Mr.  Kirkland  obferves,  that  there  are  fimilar  veftiges 
of  ancient  fortified  towns  throughout  the  extenfive  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  and,  by  Indian  report,  in  va¬ 
rious  other  parts,  and  particularly  on  a  branch  of  the 
Delaware  river,  which  appear  to  be  very  ancient.  He 
adds,  “  I  find  on  inquiring,  that  a  tradition  prevails  among 
the  Indians  in  general,  that  all  Indians  came  from  the 
weft.”  This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  this 
fecond  clafs  of  Indians,  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking, 
and  of  which  the  Six  Nations  make  a  part,  came  over 
from  the  north-eaft  of  Afia,  to  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
America,  whence  they  migrated  fouth  towards  Mexico, 
and  eaftward  into  the  prefent  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Judging  of  the  ancient  Indians  from  the  traditionary  ac¬ 
counts  of  them,  and  the  ruins  we  have  been  deferibing, 
we  are  led  to  conceive  of  them  as  a  more  civilized,  ipge-- 
nious,  and  warlike,  people  than  their  descendants  at  the 
prefent  time.  We  are  at  a  lofs  for  the  caules  of  their  de- 
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generacy,  nnlefs  we  mention  as  fuch  the  introduction  of 
fpirituous  liquors  among  them,  a  deep  fenfe  of  their  infe¬ 
riority  in  military  (kill  to  the  white  people,  and  their 
chagrin  and  broken-heartednefs  at  the  lofs  of  their  lands, 
and  being  forced  to  give  place  to  their  fiippofed  enemies. 

The  third  clafs  of  American  Indians,  viz.  thofe  who 
inhabit  Efquimaux,  Labrador,  and  the  countries  around, 
are  much  lefs  known  than  either  of  the  afore-mentioned 
dalles.  Thofe  who  profefs  to  be  belt  acquainted  with  them 
fay,  they  differ  in  fize  and  fhape  from  the  other  American 
Indians,  and  refemble  the  Laplanders  and  Samoiedes  of 
.Europe,  from-whom  it  is  conjectured  they  defcended. 

In  the  years  1771  and  1772,  Mr.  Hearne,  an  ingenious 
young  gentleman,  travelled  many  hundred  miles  into  thefe 
dreary  countries ;  and,  in  his  journal,  draws  a  plain  and 
artlefs  pidure  of  the  favage  modes  of  life,  the  fcanty  means 
of  fubfiftence,  and  the  Angular  wretchednefs  in  almoft 
every  refpect,  of  the  various  tribes,  who,  without  fixed 
habitations,  pafs  their  lives  in  roving  over  dreary  deferts 
and  frozen  lakes,  of  the  extenlive  tract  of  continent  thro’ 
which  he  paffed.  The  following  extracts  from  his  Jour¬ 
nal  will  give  the  reader  a  better  and  more  juft  idea  of 
thefe  Indians,  than  has  hitherto  been  furnifhed  from  any 
other  fource  : 

‘‘We  arrived  at  the  Copper-mine  river  on  the  13th  of 
July  1771,  at  about  forty  miles  from  its  exit  into  the  fea. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  river,  the  Indians  difpatched  three 
men  before,  as  fpies,  to  fee  if  any  Efquimaux  Indians  were 
about  the  river;  and,  on  the  13th  of  the  fame  month,  as  I 
was  continuing  my  furvey,  I  met  the  fpies,  who  informed 
me  there  were  five  tents  of  Efquimaux  on  the  well  fide  of 
the  river,  and,  by  their  accounts  of  the  diftance,  I  judged 
they  were  about  twelve  miles  off.  On  receiving  this  news, 
no  more  attention  was  paid  to  my  furvey,  but  their  whole 
thought  was  engaged  on  planning  the  belt  method  of  Heal¬ 
ing  0^1  them  the  enfuing  night,  and  killing  them  while 
afleep.  The  better  to  complete  their  defign  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  crofs  the  river,  and,  by  the  account  of  the  fpies, 
no  place  was  fo  proper  for  that  purpofe  as  where  we  were, 
it  being'  fine  and  fmooth,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  any 
catarad.  Accordingly,  after  they  had  put  their  guns, 
targets,  fpears,  &c.  in  order,  we  were  ferried  over  the 
river,  the  doing  of  which  (as  we  had  only  three  canoes) 
took  up  a  conliderable  time.  It  muft  be  obferved  that, 
before  we  fet  out  on  the  weft  fide,  all  the  men  painted 
tbefr  targets,  fome  with  the  image  of  the  fun,  others  with 
the  moon,  others  with  different  kinds  of  birds  and  beads 
of  prey,  and  fome  had  the  images  of  fairies  and  other 
imaginary  beings  on  them,  which,  according  to  their  filly 
imaginations,  are  inhabitants  of  the  different  elements,  as 
the  earth,  fea,  air,  &c.  By  a  ftrid  enquiry  into  the  reafon 
of  this  fuperftition,  I  found  that  each  man  had  the  image 
of  that  being  painted  on  his  target,  which  he  relied  moft 
on  for  fuccefs  in  the  intended  battle  with  the  Efquimaux : 
and  fome  were  contented  with  a  fingle  reprefentation, 
whilft  others,  doubtful,  I  fuppofe,  of  the  power  of  any 
finale  being,  would  have  their  targets  covered  to  the  very 
margin  with  hieroglyphics,  quite  unintelligible. 

“  This  piece  of  fuperftition  being  completed,  we  began 
to  advance  towards  the  tents  of  the  Efquimaux,  always 
walking  in  low  grounds,  and  being  very  careful  how  we 
croffed°any  hills,  for  fear  of  being  feen  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  my  gang  being  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  five 
tents  of  Efquimaux,  and  the  warlike  manner  in  which 
they  were  equipped,  in  proportion  to  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pended  of  the  poor  Efquimaux,  rendered  a  total  maffacre 
Inevitable,  unlefs  kind  Providence  fhould  work  a  miracle 
for  their  prefervation.  The  land  was  fo  fituated  that  we 
walked  under  cover  of  the  hills  till  we  came  within  200 
yards  of  their  tents,  where  the  Indians  that  were  with  me 
lay  fome  time  in  ambuftn,  watching  the  motions  of  the 
Efquimaux.  The  Indians  advifed  me  to  day  here  till  the 
fto-ht  was  over,  with  which  I  would  by  no  means  comply, 
for  I  thought,  when  the  Efquimaux  were  furprifed,  they 
would  -fly  every  Way  for  refuge,  and  if  they  found  me 
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alone,  not  knowing  me  from  an  enemy,  they  would  lay 
violent  hands  on  me  when  there  was  none  to  aflift.  I 
therefore  determined  to  accompany  them,  alfuring  them 
at  the  fame  time  that  I  would  have  no  hand  in  the  murder 
unlefs  I  found  it  neceffary  for  my  own  fafety.  They  feem- 
ed  highly  pleafed  with  my  propofal,  and  direclly  fixed  a 
fpear  and  bayonet  for  me,  but  I  had  no  target.  By  the 
time  this  was  all  fettled  it  was  near  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when,  finding  all  the  Efquimaux  afleep  in  their 
tents,  they  ran  on  them  without  being  difcovered,  until 
they  came  clofe  to  their  very  doors.  They  then  began  the 
cruel  maffacre,  while  1  flood  neuter  in  the  rear,  and  in  a 
few  feconds  a  fcene  truly  fhocking  prefented  itfelf  to  my 
view.  For,  as  the  poor  unhappy  victims  were  furprifed  in 
the  midft  of  their  deep,  they  had  neither  power  nor  time 
to  make  any  refiftance,  but  men,  women,  and  children,  ran 
out  of  their  tents  quite  naked.  But,  alas !  where  could  they 
fly  for  (belter!  They  every  foul  fell  a  facrifice  to  Indian 
barbarity,  in  all  near  thirty.  The  flirieks  and  groans  of 
the  poor  expiring  fouls  were  truly  horrible,  and  this  was 
much  increafed  by  the  fight  of  one  poor  girl  (about  eigh¬ 
teen  years  old)  whom  they  killed  fo  near  to  me,  that,  wherr 
the  firft  fpear  was  (truck  into  her,  (he  fell  down  and  twilled 
about  my  feet  and  legs,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  I 
difengaged  myfelf  from  her  dying  grafps.  As  the  In¬ 
dians  purfued  her,  I  folicited  for  her  life  ;  but  fo  far  was 
it  from  being  granted,  that  1  was  not  fully  allured  of  my 
own  being  in  entire  fafety  for  offering  to  fpeak  in  her  be¬ 
half.  When  I  begged  her  life,  the  two  fellows  that  fol¬ 
lowed  her  made  no  reply,  till  they  had  both  their  fpears 
through  her  fixed  into  the  ground :  they  then  both  looked 
me  fternly  in  the  face,  and  began  to  upbraid  me,  by  afking 
if  1  wanted  an  Efquimaux  wife;  at  the  fame  time  paying 
no  regard  to  the  loud  fhrieks  of  the  poor  girl,  who  was 
twining  round  the  fpears  like  an  eel.  Indeed  I  was  obli¬ 
ged  at  laft  to  defire  that  they  would  be  more  expeditious 
in  difpatching  her  out  of  her  mifery,  left  otherwife  I 
fhould  be  obliged  out  of  pity  to  aflift  in  performing  that 
friendly  office.  The  brutifh  manner  in  which  they  ufed 
the  bodies,  which  they  had  deprived  of  life,  is  too  fhock¬ 
ing,  and  would  be  too  indecent  to  defcribe  ;  and  the  terror 
of  mind  I  was  in  from  fuch  a  fituationis  fo  much  eafier  to 
be  conceived  than  defcribed,  that  I  (hall  not  attempt  it. 
When  they  had  completed  this  moft  inhuman  murder,  we 
obferved  feven  more  tents  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver.  The  Indians  of  thefe  tents  were  foon  in  great  con- 
fufion,  but  did  not  offer  to  make  their  efcape.  The  In¬ 
dians  who  were  with  me  fired  many  (hot  at  them  acrofs  the 
river,  but  the  poor  Efquimaux  werefo  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  guns,  that  when  the  bullets  ftruck  the  rocks 
they  ran  in  great  bodies  to  fee  what  was  fent  them,  and 
feemed  curious  in  examining  the  pieces  of  lead  which  they 
found  flatted  on  the  rocks,  till  at  laft  one  man  was  (hot 
through  the  leg,  after  which  they  embarked  in  their  canoes, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  paddled  to  a  ftioal  in 
the  river.  When  my  Indians  had  made  all  their  obferva- 
tions  on  the  bodies,  as  above-mentioned,  and  had  plun¬ 
dered  their  tents  of  all  their  copper-work  (which  they ~and 
the  Copper  Indians  ufed  inftead  of  iron),  they  affembled 
at  the  top  of  an  high  hill,  Handing  in  a  circle  with  their 
fpears  ere£t  in  the  air,  and  gave  fhouts  of  victory,  calling 
Tima!  Tima!  by  way  of  derifion  to  the  furviving  Efqui¬ 
maux  who  were  (landing  on  the  flioal.  We  then  went  up 
the  river  about  half  a  mile,  to  the  place  where  our  canoes 
and  baggage  were,  with  an  intent  to  crofs  over  and  plun¬ 
der  the  other  feven  tents.  It  taking  up  a  confiderable 
time  to  get  all  acrofs  the  river,  as  we  had  only  three  ca¬ 
noes,  and  being  entirely  under  cover  of  the  rocks,  the 
poor  Efquimaux,  whom  we  left  on  the  flioal,  thought  we 
were  gone  about  our  own  bufinefs,  and  had  returned  to 
their  tents  again.  And  the  land  was  fo  fituated  on  the 
eaft  fide,  that  the  Indians  went  under  cover  of  the  hills 
until  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their  tents, 
where  they  faw  the  Efquimaux  bufy  in  tying  up  their 
bundles.  They  ran  on  them  again  with  great  fury ;  but, 

having 
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having  their  canoes  ready,  they  all  embarked,  and  reach¬ 
ed  the  Ihoals  before-mentioned,  except  one  poor  old  man, 
who,  being  too  attentive  in  tying  up  his  things,  had  not 
time  to  reach  his  canoe,  but  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  fury. 
After  the  Indians  had  plundered  thefe  tents  of  what  they 
thought  worth  their  notice,  they  threw  their  tent-poles 
into  the  river,  broke  their  done-kettles,  and  did  all  they 
could  to  didrefs  the  poor  furvivors.  We  found  an  aged 
woman  at  a  fmall  didance  up  the  river,  fnaringof  falmon, 
whom  they  butchered  in  the  fame  manner,  every  man 
having  a  thruft  at  her  with  his  fpear.” 

The  other  extraft  is  as  foliows  :  “  This  day,  January 
the  nth,  1772,  as  the  Indians  were  hunting,  fome  of  them 
law  a  flrange  fnow-fhoe  track,  which  they  followed,  and  at 
a  conliderable  diltance  came  to  a  little  hut,  where  they 
found  a  young  woman  fitting  alone.  They  brought  her 
to  the  tents,  and  or.  examining  her  found  that  die  was  one 
Of  the  weftern  dog-ribbed  Indians,  and  had  been  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Arathapefcow  Indians,  in  the  fummer  of 
1 770  ;  and  when  the  Indians,  who  took  her  prifoner,  were 
near  this  place  in  1771,  fhe  eloped  from  them,  with  an 
intent  to  return  to  her  own  country.  But  it  being  fo  far 
off,  and  when  (he  was  taken  prifoner  having  come  all  the 
way  in  canoes,  with  the  windings  of  rivers  and  lakes,  (lie 
had  forgot  the  way,  and  had  been  in  this  little  hut  ever 
lince  the  beginning  of  fall.  By  her  account  of  the  moons 
paffed  fince  her  elopement,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
middle  of  lad  July  when  fhe  left  the  Arathapefcow  In¬ 
dians,  and  flie  had  not  feen  a  human  face  lince.  She  had 
fupported  herfelf  by  fnaring  rabbits,  partridges,  and 
fquirrels,  and  was  now  in  good  health,  and  I  think  as  fine 
a  woman,  of  a  real  Indian,  as  I  have  feen  in  any  part  of 
North  America.  She  had  nothing  to  make  fnares  of  but 
the  finews  of  rabbits  legs  and  feet,  which  (lie  twidea  to¬ 
gether  for  that  purpofe;  and  of  the  rabbits-fkins  had 
made  a  neat  and  warm  winter’s  clothing.  The  flock  of 
materials  (lie  took  with  her  when  fhe  eloped,  confided  of 
about  five  incites  of  an  iron  hoop  fora  knife,  a  done  deel, 
and  other  hard  dones  for  flints,  together  with  fire- tackle, 
as  tinder,  &c.  about  an  inch  and  an  half  of  the  fhank  of 
the  fhoeing  of  an  arrow,  of  iron,  of  which  fhe  made  an 
awl.  She  had  not  been  long  at  the  tents,  before  half  a 
fcore  of  men  wreflled  to  fee  who  fhould  have  her  for  a 
wife.  She  fays,  that  when  the  Arathapefcow  Indians 
took  her  prifoner  they  dole  upon  the  tents  in  the  night, 
when  all  the  inhabitants  were  afleep,  and  murdered  every 
foul  except  herfelf  and  three  other  young  women.  Her 
father,  mother,  and  hitfband,  were  in  the  fame  tent  with 
her,  and  they  were  all  killed.  Her  child,  of  about  five 
months  old,  die  took  with  her,  wrapt  in  a  bundle  of  her 
own  clothing,  undifeovered,  in  the  night.  But  when  die 
arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Arathapefcows  had  left 
their  wives,  which  was  not  far  off,  it  being  then  day-break, 
thefe  Indian  women  immediately  began  to  examine  her 
bundle,  and,  having  there  found  the  child,  took  it  from 
her  and  killed  it  immediately.  The  relation  of  this  Block¬ 
ing  feene  only  ferv-ed  the  favages  of  my  gang  for  laugh¬ 
ter.  Her  country  is  fo  far  to  the  weftward,  that  fhe  fays 
fhe  never  faw  any  iron  or  other  metal  till  (lie  was  taken 
■prifoner;  thofe  of  her  tribe  making  their  hatchets  and 
■chiffels  of  deer’s  horns,  and  knives  of  done  and  bone  ; 
their  arrows  are  fliod  with  a  kind  of  (late,  bone,  and  deer’s 
horns,  and  their  indruments  to  make  their  wood-work  are 
•nothing  but  beaver’s  teeth.  They  have  frequently  heard 
■of  the  ufeful  materials  that  the  nations  to  the  ead  of  them 
are  fupplied  with  from  the  Englifh,  but  inffead  of  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  to  be  in  the  way  of  trading  for  iron-work,  &c. 
are  obliged  to  remove  farther  back  to  avoid  the  Aratha¬ 
pefcow  Indians,  as  they  make  furprifing  (laughter  among 
them  every  year,  both  winter  and  fummer.” 

The  Efquimaux,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  aredidin- 
guidied  from  the  tribps  fouth  -of  them,  chiefly  by  their 
drefs,  their  canoes,  and  their  indruments  of  chace.  He 
divides  them  into  two  varieties.  About  Prince  William’s 
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Sound  they  are  of  the  larged  fize.  As  we  advance  north¬ 
ward  they  decreafe  in  height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the 
-•chvarfifli  tribes,  which  occupy  Come  of  the  coads  of  the 
Icy  fea,  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  of 
Greenland,  and  Labrador.  Their  dwarfiflinefs  is  doubt- 
lefs  occafioned  by  the  fcantinefs  of  their  provifions,  and 
the  feverity  of  their  climate.  Beyond  the  67th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  according  to  Capt.  Ellis’s  account,  tiiere 
are  no  inhabitants.  The  Arctic  countries  in  America, 
Afia,  and  Greenland,  if  inhabited  at  all,  have  very  few 
inhabitants;  and  thole  are  of  a  dwarfifh  kind,  fcattered 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  feas,  and  fublid  rnife- 
rably  upon  fifli,  and  the  flefh  of  the  animals  which  inha¬ 
bit  thofe  frozen  regions,  with  the  (kins  of  which  they  clothe 
themfelves. 

Mr.  Crantz  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Efquimaux 
came  originally  from  the  north-ead  regions  of  Great  Tar¬ 
tary,  between  the  Icy  fea  and  Mungalia;  becanfe  he  ob- 
ferves  a  greater  affinity  between  them  and  the  Calmucs, 
Tungufes,  and  Kam'kadales,  who  inhabit  thofe  regions, 
than  between  them  and  the  Laplanders,  the  Sair.oiedes, 
and  Odiaeks,  who  inhabit  the  north-wed  parts  of  Europe, 
whence,  it  has  generally  been  conjectured,  the  Efquimaux 
migrated.  It  is  his  opinion  alfo,  that  Greenland  was  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  14th  century,  from  the  north -eadern  parts  oi 
America;  for,  till  that  period,  Greenland  appears  not  to 
have  had  any  inhabitants.  The  route  which  the  fird  mi¬ 
grants  took,  he  fttppofes  was  fird  into  Tartary,  after  the 
difperfion  of  the  nations,  thence  into  Kamtfchatka,  thence 
acrofs  the  drait  which  feparates  the  two  continents,  whence 
they  fpread  themfelves  unmoleded,  into  the  then  uninha¬ 
bited  country  round  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  down  as  far  fouth 
as  Canada  ;  and  here  they  were  found  in  the  nth  century 
by  the  Norwegians,  in  their  Wineland.  Afterwards  thefe 
more  foutherly  regions  were  conquered  by  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  tribes  fouth  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
Efquimaux  were  forced  to  retire  as  far  north  as  the  60th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  Here  Capt.  Eilis  found  the 
Efquimaux  in  his  voyage  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  dilco- 
vered  that  they  had  the  fame  afpeft,  drefs,  boats,  hunting 
arid  (idling  implements,  habitations,  manners,  and  ufages, 
as  the  Greenlanders.  They  are  often  purfued  and  hunted 
by  the  other  Indians,  who  live  about  the  fouth  and  wed 
diores  of  Hiuifon’s  Bay,  and  who  appear  to  be  quite  a 
different  people. 

The  newly- difeovered  American  Indians  about  Nootka 
Sound  difguife  themfelves. after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  in  dreffes  made  of  the  (kins  of  wolves  and 
other  wild  beads,  and  even  wear  the  heads  fitted  to  their 
own.  Thefe  habits  they  ufe  in  the  chafe  to  circumvent 
the  animals  of  the  field. 

Concerning  the  religion  of  the  Indians  much  has  been 
faid,  and  much  that  has  no  foundation.  In  general  it  may 
be  faid,  that  they  all  have  an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  wordiip  under  different  names,  and  with  .a 
great  variety  of  fuperditious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Some, 
particularly  the  nations  of  the  Algonquin  language,  call 
their  Supreme  God,  the  Great  Hare-,  fome  Michabou ,  and 
others  Atakocan.  The  Being  oppofed  to  t\\\$firjljpirit, 
whom  they  confidered  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world,  they  dyle  the  Great  Tyger.  The  name  of  the  Hu¬ 
ron  s’  fupreme  god,  or  more  properly  their  god  of  war,  is 
Arejkoui-,  of  the  Iroquois,  AgrrjkoiiJ'e ;  but  mod  of  the 
nations  fouth  of  the  lakes,  as  far  as  Louifiana,  denominate 
their  fupreme  god,  tiie  Great,  the  Good,  or  the  Grand ,  Spi¬ 
rit,  to  whom  they  aferibe  a  kind  of  omniprefence,  and 
whom  they  invoke  as  their  guardian.  To  their  evil  genii 
they  never  addrefs  themfelves,  except  to  entreat  them  not 
to  do  them  any  injury;  and  to  appeafe  their  wrath  they 
often  facrifice  to  them.  Mr.  Kirkland  mentions  a  final! 
lake,  which  he  vifited,  fituatedat  the  foot  of  a  precipice, 
nearly  dfty  feet  perpendicular  height,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Six  Nations,  in  which,  the  old  Indians  affirm,  redded 
formerly  a  demon  in  the  diape  of  a  dragon,  and  that  -  he 
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had  been  feen  frequently  to  difgorge  balls  of  liquid  fire. 
To  appeafe  his  wrath,  they  laid,  many  a  facrifice  of  to¬ 
bacco  had  been  made  at  the  lake  by  the  fathers. 

With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  Indian  na¬ 
tions,  M.  de  Pauw  reafons  in  the  following  manner  :  — 
“  As  the  mod  ancient  hiftories  agree  in  reprelenting  every 
race  of  men, riling  gradually  out  of  favage  life  to  the  firft 
rudiments  of  arts,  and  of  fociety,  there  is  juft  reafoti  to 
believe,  that  the  firfi:  men  were  thrown  on  this  globe 
without  other  notions  or  advantages  than  thofe  which  are 
found  in  ordinary  favages  ;  containing  in  themfelves  the 
elements. of  perfectibility,  they  were  at  a  mighty  diftance 
from  the  attainment  :  in  their  creation,  brutal  and  unen¬ 
lightened,  they  owe  to  themfelves  their  manners,  their 
laws,  and  their  fciences.  They  had  no  common  model, 
no  fixed  rule  of  conduCt ;  accordingly,  they  have  differed 
\-ery  much,  as  well  in  the  means  of  attaining  to  civilized 
life,  as  in  the  infiitutions  on  which  their  civilization  de¬ 
pended  :  climate  has  governed  them  full  as  much  as  rea- 
fon  ;  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  have  clearly 
infpired  legifiators  with  oppofite  ideas  :  on  comparing  the 
legiflative  codes  of  the  temperate  with  thofe  of  the  torrid 
zone,  or  its  neighbourhood,  all  is  contrail,  nothing  ana¬ 
logous.  It  is  agriculture  that  has  led  man  by  the  hand 
from  a  favage  ftate  to  a  politic  confiitution  :  the  more 
cultivated  the  foil,  the  more  abundant  the  harveft,  the 
fooner  will  the  cultivators  humanize.  The  firfi  effcCl  of 
agriculture  is  to  render  men  fedentary  ;  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  half  civilized  ;  from  hence  we  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  dalles  in  which  tire  feveral  fpecies  of  favages 
fhould  be  placed,  in  proportion  to  their  comparative  dif¬ 
tance  from  moral  perfection.  Cultivators  are  the  firfi  by 
pre-eminence,  though- the  laft  in  time,  becaufe  their  fub- 
liftence  is  the  leaft  precarious,  their  mode  of  life  the  leaft 
turbulent ;  they  have  time  to  invent  and  to  perfeCt  their 
inftruments  ;  they  have  leifure  to  think,  and  to  refleCt. 
Paftors  come  next,  but  differ  from  the  former,  in  that, 
being  obliged  to  look  out  for  frefii  paftures,  and  attend 
their  flocks,  they  are  never  eftablilhed.  The  Tartars, 
Arabians,  Moors,  and  Laplanders,  are  thofe  of  this  call 
the  befi  known;  from  their  manners  are  to  be  collected 
the  belt  ideas  we  can  have  of  this  mode  of  life,  interme¬ 
diate  between  the  favage  and  civil,  and  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  the  two  points.  The  third  clafs  conlifis  of  thofe 
who  live  on  the  roots  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  without  cul¬ 
ture;  their  manners  depend  much  on  the  quality  of  the 
•productions,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  ;  thofe  who  had 
the  cocoa  and  the  palm-tree,  were  more  at  their  eafe,  and 
lefs  favage,  than  tlioie  whole  firfi  refource  was  in  the 
beech-malt  and  acorn.  Thofe  who  live  on  fifh  form  the 
fourth  clafs  ;  their  mode  of  life  differs  little  from  that  of 
the  paftors,  except  that  the  latter  have  a  refource  in  their 
tamed  cattle,  while  the  fiftiers  depend  on  chance  or  dex¬ 
terity  for  their  fubfiftence.  Hunters  conftitute  the  laft 
order,  and  are  of  all  the  moft  favage  ;  wandering,  un- 
aflured  of  their  fubfiftence,  they  mult  dread  the  union  and 
multiplication  of  fimilar  tribes  as  the  greateft  of  evils  ; 
becaufe  game,  much  lefs  abundant  than  fifti,  decreafes  in 
every  country  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  men  in- 
creafes.  The  favage  hunter’s  feene  of  aCtion  is  the  wil- 
dernefs  ;  he  avoids  every  human  habitation,  and  gets  to 
a  greater  diftance  at  every  ftep  from  focial  life.  If  he 
builds  a  hut,  it  is  rather  for  a  retreat  than  a  dwelling  ; 
never  at  peace  with  either  men  or  animals,  his  inftinft  is 
ferocious,  his  manners  rude  ;  the  more  his  thoughts  are 
employed  on  the  means  of  procuring  fubfiftence,  the  lefs 
he  refleds  on  the  means  of  his  improvement;  he  is,  in 
human  kind,  what  the  carniyorpus  Leaft  is  among  qua¬ 
drupeds,  folitary  and  unfocial. 

“  That  America  and  its  inhabitants  fnould  continue 
fiavage  to  fo  late  a  period  as  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
been  a  fubjeft  of  wonder  to  our  greateft  philofophers. 
To  fuppofe,  with  Button,  an  after-creation,  or  with  o- 
thers,  a  modern  deluge,  is  a  mere  aflertion ;  an  aftump- 
t.o.u  of  a  cattle  to  anfwer  a  particular  purpofe.  In  coun¬ 


tries  temperate  in  climate,  and  rich  in  vegetables,  fociety 
has  been  eftablilhed  infinitely  fooner  than  in  the  cold  afid 
barren.  One  fees  it  pafs,  and,  as  it  were,  travel  from 
Alia  into  Egypt ;  thence  into  Greece,  and  fo  in  gradation 
into  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  following  the  degrees  of 
natural  or  cultivable  advantages  in  each  particular  coun¬ 
try.  Where  property  is  undetermined,  men  fight  with 
fury  to  prevenc  its  eftabliftiment ;  as  every  eftablifinnent 
tends  to  contraft  their  means  of  fubfiftence.  Where  pro¬ 
perty  is  fixed,  men  fight  with  equal  fury  to  defend  or  en¬ 
large  it ;  in  either  cafe,  men  are  fo  hoftile  to  each  other, 
that  the  higheft  effort  of  virtue  is,  to  bring  one’s  felf  to 
love  them  :  nay,  fuch  is  our  propenfity  to  difturb  each 
other,  that  even  in  the  moft  poliftied  focieties,  the  primi¬ 
tive  inftin&s  of  man  break  through  all  reftraints,  and  the 
philofopher  in  theory  is  a  favage  in  pradice.  In  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war,  the  petty  ftates  of  Greece  were  fo  many 
tribes  of  favages  in  malignity,  treachery,  and  every  fpecies 
of  barbarity  ;  with  this  difference  in  favour  of  the  untu¬ 
tored  favage,  that  he  fights  that  he  may  eat;  the  Greeks 
fought  to  prevent  each  other  from  eating.  But  the  cha- 
radler  of  war,  we  are  told,  has  been  humanized  fince  thofe 
times;  that  is,  we  advance  to  battle  without  motive  or 
rancour;  carnage  is  tempered  by  etiquette,  and  we  make 
peace  to  draw  breath,  and  begin  again.  But  are  the 
caufes  of  war  more  legitimate,  or  do  fewer  men  fall  by 
the  fword  ?  The  jus  gentium,  fo  happily  defined  in  books, 
is  a  dead  letter  in  the  field  :  did  it  prevent  the  humane, 
the  generous,  Turenne,  from  burning,  wafting,  and  de- 
ftroving,  until  he  had  converted  the  Palatinate,  the  fineft 
province  of  Germany,  into  a  defert  ?  Could  a  Huron  or 
an  Iroquois  have  done  more? 

SETTLEMENT  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

North  America  was  difeovered  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  a  period  when  the  arts  and  fciences  had  made 
very  conliderable  progrefs  in  Europe.  Many  of  the  firfi: 
adventurers  were  men  of  genius  and  learning,  and  were 
careful  to  preferve  authentic  records  of  fuch  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  would  be  interefting  to  pofterity.  Thefe  re¬ 
cords  afford  ample  documents  for  American  hiftorians. 
Perhaps  no  people  on  the  globe  can  trace  the  hiftory  of 
their  origin  and  progrefs  with  fo  much  precilion  as  the 
inhabitants  of  North  America-;  particularly  that  part  of 
them  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  fame  which  Columbus  had  acquired  by  his  firfi: 
difeoveries  on  this  wertern  continent,  fpread  through  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  infpired  many  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprize.  As 
early  as  1496,  four  years  only  after  the  firfi  difcovery  of 
America,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  obtained  a  commillion 
from  Henry  VII.  to  difeover  unknown  lands  and  annex 
them  to  the  crown.  In  the  fpring  he  failed  from  England 
with  two  fhips,  carrying  with  him  his  three  fons.  In  this 
voyage,  which  was  intended  for  China,  he  fell  in  with  the 
north  fide  of  Terra  Labrador,  and  coafted  northerly  as  far 
as  the  67th  degree  of  latitude.  The  next  year  he  made  a 
fecond  voyage  to  America,  with  his  fon  Sebaftian,  who 
afterwards  proceeded  in  the  difeoveries  which  his  father 
had  begun.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  he  difeovered 
Bonavifta,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Newfoundland.  Be¬ 
fore  his  return  he  traverfed  the  coaft  from  Davis’s  Straits 
to  Cape  Florida. 

In  1502,  Sebaftian  Cabot  fell  in  with  Newfoundland  ; 
and,  on  his  return,  carried  three  of  the  natives  of  that 
ifland  to  Henry  VII.  In  the  fpring  of  1513,  John  Ponce 
failed  from  Porto  Rico  northerly,  and  difeovered  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  30°  8'  north  latitude.  He  landed  in  April,  a 
feafon  when  the  country  round  was  covered  with  verdure, 
and  in  full  bloom.  This  circumftance  induced  him  to 
call  the  country  Florida,  which,  for  many  years  was  the 
common  name  for  North  and  South  America.  In  1516, 
Sir  Sebaftian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert  explored  the 
coaft  as  far  as  Brazil  in  South  America.  This  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  of  country,  the  coaft  whereof  was  thus  explored,  re¬ 
mained  unclaimed  and  unfettled  by  any  European  power, 
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(except  by  the  Spaniards  in  South  America)  for  almoft 
a  century  from  the  time  of  its  difcovery. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1524  that  France  attempted  dif¬ 
coveries  on  the  American  coaft.  Stimulated  by  his  enter- 
pri/ing  neighbours,  Francis  I.  who  poftefl'ed  a  great  and 
affive  mind,  fent  John  Verrazano,  a  Florentine,  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  difcoveries.  He  traverfed 
the  coaft  from  latitude  28°  to  500  north.  In  a  fecond  voy¬ 
age,  fome  time  after,  he  was  loft.  The  next  year  Stephen 
Gomez,  the  firft  Spaniard  who  came  upon  the  American 
coaft  for  difcovery,  failed  from  Groyn,  in  Spain,  to  Cuba 
and  Florida,  thence  northward  to  Cape  Razo,  in  latitude 
46°  degrees  north,  in  fearch  of  a  north-weft  paffageto  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

In  the  fpring  of  1534,  by  the  direction  of  Francis  I.  a 
fleet  was  fitted  out  at  St.  Malo’s,  in  France,  with  defign 
to  make  difcoveries  in  America.  The  command  of  this 
fleet  was  given  to  James  Cartier.  He  arrived  at  New¬ 
foundland  in  May  of  this  year.  Thence  he  failed  north¬ 
erly  ;  and,  on  the  day  of  the  feftival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he 
found  himfelf  in  about  latitude  48°  30'  north,  in  the  midft 
of  a  broad  gulf,  which  he  named  St.  Lawrence.  He  gave 
the  fame  name  to  the  river  which  empties  into  it.  In 
this  voyage,  he  failed  as  far  north  as  latitude  510,  ex- 
pefting  in  vain  to  find  a  paftage  to  China.  The  next  year 
he  failed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  300  leagues,  to  the 
great  and  fwift  Fall.  He  called  the  country  New  France; 
built  a  fort,  in  which  he  fpent  the  winter,  and  returned  in 
the  following  fpring  to  France. 

In  1542,  Francis  la  Roche,  lord  of  Robewell,  was  fent 
to  Canada,  by  the  French  king,  with  three  fhips  and  200 
Mien,  women,  and  children.  They  wintered  there  in  a 
fort  which  they  had  built,  and  returned  in  the  fpring. 
About  the  year  1550,  a  large  number  of  adventurers  failed 
for  Canada,  but  were  never  after  heard  of.  In  1598,  the 
king  of  France  commiftioned  the  marquis  de  la  Roche  to 
conquer  Canada,  and  other  countries  not  polfefted  by  any 
Chriftian  prince.  We  do  not  learn,  however,  that  la  Roche 
ever  attempted  to  execute  his  commiflion,  or  that  any  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  Canada  during  this  cen¬ 
tury.  On  the  1 2th  of  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
with  900  men,  befides  feamen,  failed  from  Cuba,  having 
for  his  objefl  the  conqueft  of  Florida.  On  the  30th  of 
May  he  arrived  at  Spirito  Santo,  from  whence  he  travel¬ 
led  northward  450  leagues  from  the  fea.  Here  he  difeo- 
vered  a  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  19  fathoms  deep, 
on  the  bank  of  which  he  died  and  was  buried,  May  1542, 
aged  forty-two  years.  Alverdo,  his  fucceftor,  built  feven 
brigantines,  and  the  year  following  embarked  upon  the 
river.  In  feventeen  days  he  proceeded  down  the  river  400 
leagues,  where  he  judged  it  to  be  fifteen  leagues  wide. 
From  the  largenefs  of  the  river  at  that  place  of  his  em¬ 
barkation,  he  concluded  its  fource  ntuft  have  been  at  leaft 
400  leagues  above,  fo  that  the  whole  length  of  the  river, 
in  his  opinion,  rauft  have  been  more  than  800  leagues. 
As  he  palled  down  the  river,  he  found  it  opened  by  two 
mouths  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  Thefe  circumftances 
led  us  to  conclude,  that  this  river,  fo  early  difeovered, 
was  the  one  which  we  now  call  the  MiJJiffippi.  On  the  6th 
of  January,  1549,  king  Henry  VII.  granted  a  penfion  for 
life  to  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  confideration  of  the  important 
fervices  he  had  rendered  to  the  kingdom  by  his  difcove¬ 
ries  in  America. 

The  admiral  of  France,  Chatillon,  early  in  the  year 
1362,  fent  out  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  John  Ribalt. 
He  arrived  at  Cape  Francis,  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  near 
which,  on  the  firft  of  May,  he  difeovered  and  entered  a 
river  which  he  called  May  river.  It  is  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  that  river  is  the  fame  which  we  now  call  St.  Mary’s, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  As  he  coafted  northward,  he  difeovered  eight 
other  rivers,  one  of  which  he  called  Port  Royal ,  and  failed 
up  it  feveral  leagues.  On  one  of  the  rivers  he  built  a  fort, 
and  called  it  Charles,  in  which  he  left  a  colony  under  the 
dire&ion  of  captain  Albert.  The  feverity  of  Albert’s 
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meafures  excited  a  mutiny,  in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
colony,  he  was  flain.  Two  years  after,  Chatillon  fent 
Rene  Laudonier,  with  three  fhips,  to  Florida.  In  June 
he  arrived  at  the  river  May,  on  which  he  built  a  fort,  and, 
in  honour  to  his  king,  Charles  IX.  he  called  it  Carolina. 
In  Auguft,  this  year,  Capt.  Ribalt  arrived  at  Florida  the 
fecond  time,  with  a  fleet  of  feven  veflels  to  recruit  tire  co¬ 
lony,  which,  two  years  before,  he  had  left  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  unfortunate  Capt.  Albert.  The  September 
following,  Pedro  Melandes,  with  lix  Spanifli  (hips,  pur- 
fued  Ribalt  up  the  river  on  which  he  had  fettled,  and, 
overpowering  him  in  numbers,  cruelly  maflacred  him  and 
his  whole  company.  Melandes,  having  in  his  way  taken 
pofleflion  of  the  country,  built  three  forts,  and  left  them 
garrifoned  1200  foldiers.  Laudonier,  and  his  colony  on 
May  river,  receiving  information  of  the  fate  of  Ribalt, 
took  the  alarm,  and  e leaped  to  France. 

A  fleet  of  three  fhips,  fent  from  France  to  Florida,  in 
1367,  under  the  command  of  Dominique  de  Gourges. 
The  objeft  of  this  expedition  was  to  difpoflefs  the  Spa¬ 
niards  of  that  part  of  Florida  which  they  had  cruelly  and 
unjuftifiably  feized  three  years  before.  He  arrived  on  the 
coaft  of  Florida  in  April,  1568,  and  foon  after  made  a 
fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  forts.  The  recent  cruelty  of 
Melandes  and  his  company,  excited  revenge  in  the  bread 
of  Gourges,  and  roufed  the  tinjuftifiable  principle  of  reta¬ 
liation.  He  took  the  forts;  put  moft  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  fword  ;  and,  having  burned  and  demolifhed  all  their 
fortreftes,  returned  to  France.  During  the  fifty  years  next 
after  this  event,  the  French  enterpriled  no  fettlements  in 
America.  In  1576,  Capt.  Frobifher  was  fent  to  find  out 
a  north-weft  paftage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  firft  land 
which  he  made  on  the  coaft  was  a  cape,  which,  in  honour 
to  the  queen,  he  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Foreland.  In 
coafting  northerly  he  difeovered  the  (traits  which  bear  his 
name.  He  profecuted  his  fearch  for  a  paftage  into  the 
weftern  ocean,  till  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice,  and  then 
returned  to  England.  In  1579,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
obtained  a  patent  from  queen  Elizabeth,  for  lands  not  yet 
poflefled  by  any  Chriftian  prince,  provided  he  would  take 
pofleflion  within  fix  years.  With  this  encouragement  he 
failed  for  America,  and  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1583,  an¬ 
chored  in  Conception  Bay.  Afterwards  he  difeovered  and 
took  pofleflion  of  St.  John’s  Harbour,  and  the  country 
fouth.  In  purfuing  his  difcoveries,  he  loft  one  of  his  (hips 
on  the  ftioals  of  Sablon  ;  and,  on  his  return  home,  a  ftorm 
overtook  him,  in  which  he  was  unfortunately  loft,  and  the 
intended  fettlement  was  prevented. 

In  1384,  two  patents  were  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
one  to  Adrian  Gilbert,  the  other  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
for  lands  not  poflefled  by  any  Chriftian  prince.  By  the 
direction  of  Sir  Walter,  two  (hips  were  fitted  and  fent  out,, 
under  the  command  of  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Bar- 
low.  In  July  they  arrived  on  the  coaft,  and  anchored  in 
a  harbour  feven  leagues  weft  of  the  Roanoke.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  they,  in  a  formal  manner,  took  pofleflion  of 
the  country,  and,  in  honour  of  their  virgin  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  they  called  it  Virginia.  Till  this  time  the  country 
was  known  by  the  general  name  of  Florida.  After  this 
Virginia  became  the  common  name  for  all  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  next  year,  1585,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fent  Sir 
Richard  Greenville  to  America,, with  feven  fhips.  He 
arrived  at  Wococon  Harbour  in  June.  Having  ftationed 
a  colony  of  more  than  a  hundred  people  at  Roanoke,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Capt.  Ralph  Lane,  he  coafted  north¬ 
erly  as  far  as  Chefapeak  Bay,  and  returned  to  England. 
The  colony  under  Capt.  Lane  endured  extreme  hardfhips, 
and  muft  have  perifhed,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake  fortu¬ 
nately  returned  to  Virginia,  and  carried  them  to  England, 
after  having  made  feveral  conquefts  for  the  queen  in  the 
Weft  Indies  and  other  places.  A  fortnight  after,  Sir 
Richard  Greenville  arrived  with  new  recruits;  and,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  find  the  colony  which  he  had  before 
left,  and  knew  not  but  they  had  peri  (lied,  he  had  the  rafti- 
nefs  to  leave  fifty  men  at  the  fame  place.  The  next  year, 
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1587,  Sir  Walter  fent  another  company  to  Virginia,  under 
governor  White,  with  a  charter  and  twelve  ultiftants.  In 
July  he  arrived  at  Roanoke.  Not  one  of  the  fecorid  com¬ 
pany  remained.  He  determined,  however,  to  rifle  a  third 
colony.  Accordingly  he  left  115  people  at  tire  old  fet- 
tlement,  and  returned  to  England.  Auguft  13,  this  year, 
Mantco  was  baptifed  in  Virginia.  He  was  the  firfl  native 
Indian  who  received  that  ordinance  in  that  part  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  On  the  18th  of  the  fame  month,  Mrs.  Dare  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  daughter,  whom  fhe  called  Virginia.  She  was 
"  the  firfl  child  that  was  born  of  Englifli  parents  in  North 
America.  In  1590,  governor  White  came  over  to  Virgi¬ 
nia  with  fupplies  and  recruits  for  his  colony  ;  but,  to  his 
great  grief,  not  a  man  was  to  be  found.  They  had  all 
miferably  famifhed  with  hunger,  or  were  maffacred  by  the 
Indians.  In  the  fpring  of  1602,  Bartholomew  Gofnold, 
with  thirty-two  perfons,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virgi¬ 
nia,  and  difeovered  and  gave  names  to  Cape  Cod,  Mar¬ 
tha’s  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  Iflands,  and  to  Dover  Cliff. 
Elizabeth  Ifland  was  the  place  which  they  fixed  for  their 
firfl  fettlement.  But  the  courage  of  thole  who  were  to 
have  tarried  failing,  they  all  went  on-board  and  returned 
to  England.  All  the  attempts  to  fettle  this  continent 
which  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Englifli, 
from  its  difeoverv  to  the  prefent  time,  a  period  of  no 
years,  proved  ineffectual.  The  Spaniards  only,  of  all  tire 
European  nations,  had  been  fuccefsful.  There  is  no  ac¬ 
count  of  there  having  been  one  European  family,  at  this 
time,  in  all  the  vaft  extent  of  coaft  from  Florida  to  Green¬ 
land.  In  1603,  Martin  Pring  and  William  Brown  were 
fent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  two  final!  veffels,  to  make 
difeoveries  in  North  Virginia.  They  came  upon  the  coaft, 
which  was  broken  with  a  multitude  of  iflands,  in  latitude 
43°  30'  north.  They  coafted  fouthward  to  Cape  Cod  Bay; 
thence  round  the  cape  into  a  commodious  harbour  in  la¬ 
titude  410  25',  where  they  went  afliore  and  tarried  feven 
weeks,  during  which  time  they  loaded  one  of  their  veffels 
with  faffafras,  and  returned  to  England.  The  fame  year 
Bartholomew  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to  South  Virginia,  in 
fearch  of  the  third  colony  which  had  been  left  there  by 
governor  White  in  15S7,  having  touched  at  feveral  of  the 
Wefl-lndia  iflands,  landed  near  Chefapeak  Bay,  where,  in 
a  fkirmifh  with  the  Indians,  he,  and  four  of  his  men,  were 
unfortunately  flain.  The  red,  without  any  further  fearch 
lor  the  colony,  returned  to  England. 

France  being  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  of  tranquility,  in 
confequence  of  the  edidl  of  Nantz  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  paffed  by  Henry  IV.  and  of  the  peace  with  Philip 
king  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  induced  to  purfue  her 
difeoveries  in  America.  Accordingly  the  king  figned  a 
patent  in  favour  of  De  Mons,  in  1603,  of  all  the  country 
from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Acadia.  The  next  year  De  Mons  ranged 
the  ccafl  from  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Sable,  and  quite 
round  to  Cape  Cod. 

In  May,  1605,  George’s  Ifland  and  Pentecofl  Harbour 
were  difeovered  by  Capt.  George  Weymouth.  In  May 
lie  entered  a  large  river  in  latitude  400  20',  (variation 
1 1°  15'  weft,)  which  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  Chronology,  fup- 
pofes  mu  ft  have  been  Sagadahok  ;  but,  from  the  latitude, 
it  was  more  probably  the  Pifcataqtia.  Capt.  Weymouth 
carried  with  him  to  England  five  of  the  natives. 

In  the  fpring  of  1606,  James  I.  by  patent,  divided  Vir¬ 
ginia  into  two  colonies.  The  fouthern  included  all  lands 
between  the  34th  and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This 
was  ftyled  the  firfl;  colony,  under  the  name  of  South  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  was  granted  to  the  London  Company.  The 
.northern,  'called  the  fecond  colony,  and  known  by  the 
general  name  of  North  Virginia,  included  all  lands  be¬ 
tween  the  38th  and  45th  degrees  north  latitude,  and  was 
granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company.  Each  of  thefe  colo¬ 
nies  had  a  council  of  thirteen  men  to  govern  them.  To 
prevent  difputes  about  territory,  the  colonies  were  prohi¬ 
bited  to  plant  within  an  hundred  miles  of  each  other. 
There  appears  to  be  an  inconfiftency  in  thefe  grants,  as 


the  lands  lying  between  the  38th  and  41ft  degrees  are 
covered  by  both  patents.  Both  the  London  and  Plymouth 
companies  enterprifed  fettlements  within  the  limits  of  their 
refpedtive  grants  :  with  what  fuccefs  will  now  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Piercy,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  in  the  fervice  of  tire  London  Company,  went  over 
with  a  colony  to  Virginia,  and  difeovered  Powhatan,  now 
James-river.  In  the  mean  time  the  Plymouth  Company 
lent  Capt.  Henry  Challons,  in  a  veffel  of  fifty-five  tons, 
to  plant  a  colony  in  North  Virginia  ;  but  in  his  voyage  he 
was  taken  by  a  Spanilh  fleet  and  carried  to  Spain.  * 

The  London  Company,  in  the  fpring  of  1607,  fent  Capt, 
Chriftopher  Newport,  with  three  veftels,  to  South  Virgin 
nia.  On  the  26th  of  April  he  entered  Chefapeak  Bay,  and 
landed,  and  loon  after  gave  to  the  moll  fouthern  point  the 
name  of  Cape  Henry,  which  it  ftill  retains.  Having  defied 
Mr.  Edward  Wingfield  prefident  for  the  year,  they  next 
day  landed  all  their  men,  and  began  a  fettlement  on  James- 
river,  at  a  place  which  they  called  James-town.  This  is 
the  firfl  town  that  was  fettled  by  the  Englifli  in  North 
America.  The  June  following  Capt.  Newport  failed  for 
England,  leaving  with  the  prefident  104  perfons.  In  Au¬ 
guft:  following  died  Capt.  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  the  firfl 
projector  of  this  fettlement,  and  one  of  the  council.  The 
following  winter  James-town  was  burnt. 

During  this  time  the  Plymouth  Company  fitted  out  two 
Blips,  under  the-  command  of  admiral  Rawley  Gilbert. 
They  failed  for  North  Virginia  on  the  31ft  of  May,  with 
one  hundred  planters,  and  Capt.  George  Popham  for  their 
prefident.  They  arrived  in  Auguft,  and  fettled  about  nine 
or  ten  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of  Sagada¬ 
hok  river.  A  great  part  of  the  colony,  however,  difheart- 
ened  by  the  feverity  of  the  wunter,  returned  to  England  in 
December,  leaving  their  prefident,  Capt.  Popham,  with 
only  forty-five  men.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  that 
the  famous  Mr.  Robinfon,  w  ith  part  of  his  congregation, 
who  afterwards  fettled  at  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  north  of  England  to  Holland  to  avoid  the 
cruelties  of  perfecution,  and  for  the  fake  of  enjoying 
“  purity  of  worfliip  and  liberty  of  confcience.”  This  year 
a  fmall  company  of  merchants  at  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo’s 
founded  Qptebec ;  or  rather  the  colony  which  they  fent 
built  a  few  huts  there,  which  did  not  take  the  form  of  a 
town  until  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 

The  Sagadahok  colony  buffered  incredible  hardftiips  af¬ 
ter  departure  of  their  friends,  in  December,  1608.  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  which  was  extremely  cold,  their  ftore- 
houfe  caught  fire  and  was  confumed,  with  moft  of  their 
provifions  and  lodgings.  Their  misfortunes  were  increafed, 
foon  after,  by  the  death  of  their  prefident.  Rawley  Gil¬ 
bert  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him.  Lord-chief-jufticc 
Popham  made  every  exertion  to  keep  this  colony  alive, 
by  repeatedly  fending  them  fupplies.  But  the  circum- 
fiance  of  his  death,  which  happened  this  year,  together 
with  that  of  prefident  Gilbert’s  being  called  to  England 
to  fettle  his  affairs,  broke  up  the  colony,  and  they  all  re¬ 
turned  with  him  to  England.  The  unfavourable  reports 
which  thefe  firfl  unfortunate  adventurers  propagated  re- 
fpedling  the  country,  prevented  any  further  attempts  to 
fettle  in  North  Virginia  for  feveral  years  after. 

The  London  Company,  in  1608,  fent  Capt.  Nelfomwilh 
two  (hips  and  120  perfons,  to  James-town  ;  and  in  1609, 
Capt.  John  Smith,  afterwards  prefident,  arrived  on  the 
coaft  of  South  Virginia,  and  by  failing  up  a  number  of  the 
rivers  difeovered  the  interior  country.  In  September, 
Capt.  Newport  arrived  with  feventy  perfons,  which  in¬ 
creafed  the  colony  to  200  fouls.  Mr.  Robinfon  and  his 
congregation,  who  had  fettled  at  Am  Herd  am,  removed  this 
year  to  Leyden,  where  they  remained  more  than  eleven 
years,  till  a  part  of  them  came  over  to  Newr  England.  The 
council  for  South  Virginia  having  religned  their  old  com- 
million,  requested  and  obtained  a  new  one  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  they  appointed  Sir  Thomas  Weft  lord  delaWar, 
general  of  the  colony  ;  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant ; 
Sir  George  Somers,  admiral ;  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  high 
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luarfiral ;  Sir  Ferdinand  Wainman,  general  of  the  horfc  ; 
and  Capt.  Newport,  vice-admiral.  In  June,  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  admiral  Newport,  and  Sir  George  Somers,  with 
fever;  (hips  and  a  ketch ^-nd  pinnace,  having  500  fouls  on- 
hoard,  men,  women,  and  children,  failed  from  Falmouth 
for  South  Virginia.  In  eroding  the  Bahama  gtilph,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
ftorm,  and  feparated.  Four  days  after,  Sir  George  So¬ 
mers  ran  his  veffel  -afhore  on -one  of.  the  Bermuda:  i'fl'ands, 
which,  from  this  circumdance,  have  been  called  the  Seiner 
JJ lands .  The  people  on-board,  150  in  number,  all  got  fafe 
on-lhore,  and  there  remained  until  the  following  May. 
The  remainder  of  tire  fleet  arrived  at  Virginia  in  Align  ft. 
The  colony  was  now  increafed  to  500  men.  Capt.  Smith, 
then  preddent,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  had 
been  very  badly  burnt,  by  means  of  fovne  powder  which 
had  accidentally  caught  fire.  This  unfortunate  circum- 
ftance,  together  with  the  oppofition  he  met  with  from  tliofe 
who  had  lately  arrived,  induced  him  to  leave  the  colony 
and  return  to  England,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Francis 
Wed,  his  fucceffor  in  office,  foon  followed  him,  and  George 
Pierc.y  was  elected  preddent. 

The  year  following,  the  South  Virginia  or  London 
Company  fealed  a  patent  to  lord  De  la  War,  conflituting 
him  governor  and  captain-general  of  South  Virginia.  He 
foon  after  embarked  for  America  with  Capt.  Argal  and 
1 50  men,  in  three  diips.  The  unfortunate  people,  who, 
the  year  before,  had  been  fnipwrecked  on  the  Bermudas 
illands,  had  employed  themfelves  during  the  winter  and 
fpring,'  under  the  direffion  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir 
George  Somers,  and  admiral  Newport,  in  building  a  floop 
to  tranfport  themfelves  to  the  continent.  They  embarked 
for  Virginia  on  the  10th  of  May,  with  about  150  perfons 
on-board,  leaving  two  of  their  men  behind,  who  chofe  to 
Bay,  and  landed  at  James-town  on  the  23d  of  the  fame 
month.  Findin'g  the.  colony,  which,  at  the  time  of  Capt. 
Smith’s  departure,  confided  of  500  fouls,  now  reduced  to 
fixty,  and  thofe  in  a  diftrefled  and  wretched  dtuation,  they, 
with  one  voice,  refolved  to  return  to  England;  and  for 
this  purpofe,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  whole  colony  re¬ 
paired  on-board  their  veflels,  broke  up  their  fettlement, 
and  failed  down  the  river  on  their  way  to  their  native 
country.  Fortunately,  lord  De  la  War,  who  had  embark¬ 
ed  for  James-town  the  March  before,  met  them  the  day 
after  they  failed,  and  perfuaded  them  to  return  with  him 
to  James-town,- where  they  arrived  and  landed  the  joth 
of  June.  The  government  of  the  colony  of  right  devolved 
on  lord  De  la  War.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  ef- 
fedlual  fettlement  of  Virginia. 

As  early  as  the  year  1608  or  1609,  Henry  Hudfon,  an 
Knglifhman,  under  a  commilTion  from  the  king  his  mailer, 
difeovered  Long  Ifland,  New  York,  and  the  river  which 
Bill  bears  his  name,  and  afterwards  fold  the  country,  or 
rather  his  right,  to  the  Dutch.  Their  writers,  however, 
Contend  that  Hudfon  was  fent  out  by  the  Ea’ft-India  com¬ 
pany,  in  1609,  to  difeover  a  north-weft:  paflage  to  China  ; 
and  that,  having  firft  difeovered  Delaware  Bay,  he  came 
and  penetrated  Hudfon’s  River  as  far  ns  latitude  430.  It 
is  faid,  however,  that  there  was  a  fale,  and  that  the  Englifh 
objected  to  it,  though  for  fome  time  they  neglected  to 
eppofe  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  the  country.  In  1610, 
Hudfon  failed  again  to  this  country,  then  called  by  the 
Dutch  New  Netherlands ;  and,  four  years  after,  the  States- 
General  granted  a  patent  to  fundry  merchants  for  an  ex- 
ctufive  trade  on  the  north  river,  who,  in  1614,  built  a 
fort  on  the  weft:  fide,  near  Albany.  From  this  time  we 
may  date  the  fettlement  of  New  York. 

Conception  Bay,  on  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  was 
fettled  in  the  year  1610,  by  about  forty  planters,  under 
governor  John  Guy,  to  whom  king  James  had  given  a  pa¬ 
tent  of  incorporation. 

Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  had  begun  a  fettlement  at 
Quebec,  in  1608;  St.  Croix,  Mount  Manfel,  and  Port- 
Royal,  were  fettled  about  the  fame  time.  Thefe  fettle- 
ments  remained  undifturbed  till  16x3,  when  the  Virgi- 
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nians,  hearing  that  the  French  had  fettled  within  their 
limits,  fent  Capt.  Arga!  to  didodge  them.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe  he  failed  to  Sagadahoc,  took  their  forts  at  Mount 
Manfel,  St.  Croix,  and  Port-Royal,  with  their  velfels, 
Ordnance,  cattle,  and  provifions,  and  carried  them  to 
James-town,  in  Virginia.  Quebec  was  left  in  poft’eflion 
of  the  French. 

In  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  two  fnips  and  forty- 
five  men  and  boys,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  ta 
make  experiments  upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  His 
orders  were,  to  fifli  and  trade  with  the  natives,  if  he 
ffiould  fail  in  his  expectations  with  regard  to  the  mine. 
To  facilitate  this  bufinefs,  he  took  with  him  Tantum,  an 
Indian,  perhaps  one  that  Capt.  Weymouth  carried  to 
England  in  1605.  Jn  April  he  reached  the  ifland  Mon.a- 
higan,  in  latitude  430  30'.  Here  Capt.  Smith  was  direc¬ 
ted  to  flay  and  keep  poireffion,  with  ten  men,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  making  a  trial  of.the  whaling  bufinefs ;  but,  being 
difappoiiited  in  this,  he  built  feven  boats,  in  which  thir¬ 
ty -feven  men  made  a  very  fuccefsful  fifiiing  voyage.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  captain  himfelf,  with  eight  men  only, 
in  a  fmall  boat,  coafted  from  Penobfcot  to  Sagadahok, 
Acocilco,  Pafiataquack,  Tragabizanda,  now  called  Cape 
Ann,  thence  to  Accrnak,  where'he  Ikirnfiffied  with  fome 
Indians;  thence  to  Cape  Cod,  where  he  lent  his  Indian, 
Tantum,  afliore,  and  left  him,  and  returned  to  Monahi- 
gan.  In  this  voyage  he  found  two  French  fnips  in  the 
bay  of  MaftTachufett’s,  who  had  come  there  II x  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  and,  during  that  time,  had  been  trading  very  advan- 
tageoufly  with  the  Indians.  It  was  conjectured  that  there 
were,  at  this  time,  3000  Indians  upon  the  MaiTachufett’s 
illands.  In  July,  Capt.  Smith  embarked  for  England  in 
one  of  the  veflels,  leaving  the  other  under  the  command 
Capt.  Thomas  Hunt,  to  equip  for  a  voyage  to  Spain-  Af¬ 
ter  Capt.  Smith’s  departure,  Hunt  pertidioufly  allured 
twenty  Indians  (one  of  whom  was  Squanlo,  afterwards  fa 
ferviceable  to  the  Englifn)  to  come  on-board  his  fhip  at 
Patnxif,  and  feven  more  at  Naufit,  and  carried  them  to 
the  ifland  of  Malaga,  where  he  fold  them,  for  twenty 
pounds  each,  to  be  flaves  for  life.  This  conduft,  which, 
fixes  an  indelible  ftigma  upon  the  charafler  of  Plant,  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  breads  of  the  Indians  Inch  an  inveterate  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  Englifh,  as  that,  for  many  years  after,  all  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  with  them  was  rendered  exceedingly 
dangerous.  Capt.  Smith  arrived  at  London  the  lafKof 
Atiguft,  where  he  drew  a  map  of  the  country,  and  called 
it  New  England..  From  this  time  North  Virginia  aftumed 
the  name  of  New  England,  and  the  name  Virginia  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fouthern  colony.  Between  the  years  1614  and 
1620,  feveral  attempts  were  made  by  the  Plymouth  Com¬ 
pany  to  fettle  New  England,  but  by  various  means  they 
were  all  rendered  ineffectual.  During  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  an  advantageous  trade  was  carried  en  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  In  the  year  16x7,  Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congre¬ 
gation,  influenced  by  feveral  weighty  reafo.ns,  meditated 
a  removal  to.  America.  Various  difficulties  intervened  to 
prevent  the  fuccefs  of  their  defigns,  until  the  year  1620, 
wffien  a  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon’s  congregation  went  over 
and  fettled  at  Plymouth.  At  this  time  commenced  the 
fettlement  of  New  England. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  chronological  order  In  which 
the  feveral  colonies,  not  grown  into  independent  ftates, 
were  firft.  fettled,  it  will  be  neceffary  juft  to  mention,  that,- 
the  next  year  after  the  fettlement  of  Plymouth,  Cap.t. 
John  Mafon  obtained  of  the  Plymouth  council  a  grant  of 
a  part  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  New  -Hampftxire.'  Two 
years  after,  under  the  authority  of  this .  grant,  a  fmali 
colony  fixed  down  near  the  mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 
P'rom  this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New. 
Hampffiire. 

In  1627,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Fins  came  over  and 
landed  at  Cape  Henlopen  ;  and  afterwards  pnrehafed  of 
the  Indians  the  land  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of 
Delaware,  on  both  (Ides  the  river,  which  they  called  New 
Swede  land  Stream .  On  this  river  they  built  feveral  forts, 

and 
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and  made  fettlements.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the 
council  for  New  England  fold  to  Sir  Henry  Rofwell,  and 
five  others,  a  large  trail  of  land,  lying  round  Mafiachu- 
fett’s  Bay.  The  June  following,  Capt.  John  Endicot, 
with  his  wife  and  company,  came  over  and  fettled  at  Na- 
umkeag,  now  called  Salem.  This  was  the  firft  fettlement 
made  in  Maffachufett’s  Bay.  Plymouth,  indeed,  which  is 
row  included  in  the  commonwealth  of  Maffachufett’s, 
was  fettled  eight  years  before,  but  at  this  time  it  was  a 
feparate  colony,  under  a  diftinft  government,  and  conti¬ 
nued  fo  until  the  fecond  charter  of  Maflachufett’s  was 
granted  by  William  and  Mary,  in  1691;  by  which  Ply¬ 
mouth,  the  province  of  Main,  and  Sagadahok,  were  an¬ 
nexed  to  Mairachufetl's. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  June  13,  1633,  lord  Balti¬ 
more,  a  Roman  Catholic,  applied  for  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  a  trad!  of  land  upon  Chefapeak  Bay,  about  140  miles 
long  and  130  broad.  Soon  after  this,  in  confequence  of 
the  rigour  of  the  laws  of  England  againft  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  lord  Baltimore,  with  a  number  of  his  perfecuted 
brethren,  came  over  and  fettled  it  ;  and,  in  honour  of 
queen  Henrietta  Maria,  they  called  it  Maryland. 

The  firft  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made  by  Robert  earl 
of  Warwick,  prefident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  to  lord 
Say  and  Seal,  to  lord  Brook,  and  others,  in  the  year  1631. 
In  confequence  of  feveral  {'mailer  grants  made  afterwards 
by  the  patentees  to  particular  perfons,  Mr.  Fenwick  made 
a  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  and  called 
it  Saybrooh.  Four  years  after,  a  number  of  people  from 
Mhffkchufett’s  Bay  came  and  began  fettlements  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windfor,  on  Connecticut  river. 
Thus  commenced  the  Englifti  fettlement  of  Connecticut. 

Rhode  Iflandwas  firft  fettled  in  confequence  of  religious 
perfecution.  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  who  was  among  thofe 
who  early  came  over  to  Maftachufett’s,  not  agreeing  with 
fome  of  his  brothers  in  fentiment,  was  very  unjuftifiably 
banifhed  the  colony,  and  went  with  twelve  others,  His  ad¬ 
herents,  and  fettled  at  Providence,  in  1635.  From  this 
beginning  arofe  the  colony,  now  ftate,  of  Rhode  Ifland. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1664,  Charles  II.  granted  to 
the. duke  of  York,  what  is  now  called  New  Jerfey,  then 
a  part  of  a  large  traCt  of  country  known  by  the  name  of 
New  Netherland.  Some  parts  of  New  Jerfey  were  fettled 
by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  about  1615. 

In  1662,  Charles  II.  granted  to  Edward  earl  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  and  feven  others,  almoft  the  whole  territory  of 
the  three  fouthern  ftates,  North  and  South' Carolinas  and 
Georgia.  Two  years  after  he  granted  a  fecond  charter, 
enlarging  their  boundaries.  The  proprietors,  by  virtue 
of  authority  verted  in  them  by  their  charter,  engaged  Mr. 
Locke  to  frame  a  fyftem  of  laws  for  the  government  of 
their  intended  colony.  Notwithftanding  thefe  prepara¬ 
tions,  no  effectual  fettlement  was  made  till  the  year  1669, 
(though  one  was  attempted  in  1667,)  when  governor  Sayle 
came  over  with  a  colony,  and  fixed  on  a  neck  of  land  be¬ 
tween  Aftiley  and  Cooper  rivers.  Thus  commenced  the 
iettlement  of  Carolina,  which  then  included  the  whole 
territory  between  29  degrees  and  36°  30'  north  latitude, 
together  with  the  Bahama  iflands,  lying  between  latitude 
32°  and  27°  north. 

The  royal  charter  for  Pennfylvania  was  granted  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681.  The  firft  colony 
came  over  the  next  year,  and  fettled  under  the  proprietor, 
William  Penn,  who  acted  as  governor  from  Oftober,  1682, 
to  Augtift,  1684.  The  firft  aftembly  in  the  province  of 
Pennfylvania  was  held  at  Chefter,  on  the  4th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  2682.  'Thus  William  Penn,  a  quaker,  juftly  celebra¬ 
ted  as  a  great  and  good  man,  had  the  honour  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  prefent  populous  and  very  flouriftv- 
fug  (late  of  Pennfylvania. 


The  proprietary  government  in  Carolina  was  attended 
with  fo  many  inconveniences,  and  occafioned  fuch  violent 
diftentions  among  the  fettlcrs,  that  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  was  induced  to  take  the  province  under  their  im¬ 
mediate  care.  The  proprietors  (except  lord  Granville) 
accepted  of  22,500!.  fterling,  from  the  crown,  for  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  jurifdiClion.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by 
aft  of  parliament,  in  1729.  A  claufe  in  this  act  referved 
to  lord  Granville  his  eighth  fhare  of  the  property  and  ar¬ 
rears  of  quit-rents,  which  continued  legally  verted  in  his 
family  till  the  revolution,  in  177 6.  Lord  Granville’s  {hare 
made  a  part  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  North  Carolina.  About 
the  year  1729,  the  extend ve  territory  belonging  to  the 
proprietors  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina. 
They  remained  feparate  royal  governments  until  they  be¬ 
came  independent  ftates.  For  the  relief  of  poor  indigent 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  fecurity 
of  Carolina,  a  projeft  was  formed  for  planting  a  colony 
between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  application  being  made  to  George  II.  he  iffued  let¬ 
ters  patent,  bearing  date  June  9,  1732,  for  legally  car¬ 
rying  into  execution  the  benevolent  plan.  In  honour  of 
the  king,  who  greatly  encouraged  the  plan,  they  called  the 
new  province  Georgia.  Twenty-one  truftees  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  conduft  the  affairs  relating  to  the  fettlement  of  the 
province.  The  November  following,  115  perfons,  one  of 
whom  was  general  Oglethorpe,  embarked  for  Georgia, 
where  they  arrived,  and  landed  at  Yamacraw.  In  explor¬ 
ing  the  country,  they  found  an  elevated  pleafant  fpot  of 
ground  on  the  bank  of  a  navigable  river,  upon  which  they 
marked  out  a  town,  and,  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  which  parted  by  it,  called  it  Savannah.  From  this 
period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  Georgia. 

The  country  now  called  Kentucky  was  well-known  to 
the  Indian  traders  many  years  before  its  fettlement.  They 
gave  a  defeription  of  it  to  Lewis  Evans,  who  publiihed 
his  firft  map  of  it  as  early  as  the  year  1752.  James  Mac- 
bride,  and  fome  others,  explored  this  country  in  1754. 
Colonel  Daniel  Boon  vilited  it  in  1769. 

Four  years  after,  in  1773,  colonel  Boon  and  his  family, 
with  five  other  families,  who  were  joined  by  forty  men 
from  Powle’s  Valley,  began  the  fettlement  of  Kentucky, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  ntoft  growing  colonies,  perhaps, 
in  the  world,  and  was  erected  into  an  independent  ftate, 
by  aft  of  congrefs,  December  6,  1790,  and  received  into 
the  union,  June  1,  1792. 

The  traft  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late 
war,  was  claimed  both  by  New  York  and  New  Ilampfiiire. 
When  hoflili ties  commenced  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  the  inhabitants  confidering  themfelves  as  in 
a  ftate  of  nature,  as  to  civil  government,  and  not  within 
any  legal  jurifdiftion,  affociated  and  formed  for  themfelves 
a  eonftitution  of  government.  Under  this  conftitution, 
they  have  ever  fince  continued  to  exercife  all  the  powers 
of  an  independent  ftate.  Vermont  was  not  admitted  into 
union  with  the  other  ftates  till  March  4,  2791 ;  yet  we  may 
venture  to  date  her  political  exiftence  as  a  feparate  go¬ 
vernment,  from  the  year  1777,  becaufe,  fince  that  time, 
Vermont  has,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  been  a  fovereign 
and  independent  ftate.  The  firft  fettlement  in  this  ftate 
•was  made  at  Bennington,  as  early  as  about  1764. 

The  extenfive  trait  of  country  lying  north-weft  of  the 
Ohio  river,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  wms 
erefted  into  a  feparate  temporary  government,  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  congrefs,  parted  the  13th  of  July,  1787. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  fummary  account  of  the  firft;  dif- 
coveries  and  progreffive  fettlement  of  North  America,  in 
their  chronological  order.  The  following  recapitulation 
will  comprehend  the  whole  in  one  view. 


Names 
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Names  of  Places.  When  Jellied. 


Quebec,  1608 

Virginia,  June  10,  1610 
Newfoundland,  June,  1610 
New  York,  i  about  j6 
New  JetTey,  J 
Plymouth,  1620 

New  Hampfhire,  1623 

Delaware,  \  , 

Pennfylvania,  / 
MaflachufeU’sBay,  1628 
Maryland,  1633 

Connecticut,  1635 

Rhode  Ifland,  1635 

New  Jerfey,  1664. 

South  Carolina,  1669 

Pennfylvania,  1682 

North  Carolina,  about  1728 
Georgia,  1732 

Kentucky,  1773 

Vermont,  about  1764. 


By  whom , 

By  the  French. 

By  lord  De  la  War.  / 

By  governor  John  Guy. 

By  the  Dutch. 

By  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon’s  congregation. 

By  a  final!  Englilh  colony  near  the  mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 

By  the  Swedes  and  Fins. 

By  captain  John  Endicot  and  company. 

By  lord  Baltimore  and  a  colony  of  Roman  Catholics. 

By  Mr.  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook,  near  the  mouth  of  Connedlicut  river. 

By  Mr.  Roger  Williams'and  his  perfecuted  brethren. 

Granted  to  the  duke  of  York  by  Charles  11.  and  made  a  diftinft  government,  and 
fettled  fome  time  before  this  by  the  Englifh. 

By  governor  Sayle. 

By  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of  Quakers, 

Erefted  into  a  feparate  government,  lettled  before  by  the  Englifh. 

By  general  Oglethorpe. 

By  colonel  Daniel  Boon. 

By  emigrants  from  Connecticut  and  other  parts  of  New  England. 


V  1  •? 8 7  By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies, 

of  Ohio  river  J  11  1  t 

The  above  dates  are  from  the  periods  when  the  firft  permanent  fettlements  were  made. 


North  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  weft- 
ern  continent  which  lies  north  of  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien, 
extending  north  and  fouth  from  about  the  10th  degree 
north  latitude  to  the  north  pole  ;  and  eaft  and  weft  from 
•the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  45th  and 
165th  degrees  weft  longitude  front  London.  Beyond  the 
70th  degree  N.  lat.  few  difcoveries  have  been  made.  In 
July  1779,  Capt.  Cook  proceeded  as  far  as  latitude  71°, 
"when  he  came  to  a  folid  body  of  ice  extending  from  conti¬ 
nent  to  continent. 

Of  the  bays,  founds,  ftraits,  and  iflands,  except  thofe 
in  the  United  States,  we  know  but  little  more  than  their 
names.  Baffin’s  Bay,  lying  between  the  70th  and  80th 
degrees  north  latitude,  is  the  large  ft  and  mod  northern 
that  has  yet  been  difcovered  in  North  America.  It  opens 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  Baffin’s  and  Davis’s 
Straits,  between  Cape  Chidley,  on  the  Labrador  coaft, 
and  Cape  Farewell.  It  communicates  with  Hudfon’sBay 
to  the  fouth,  through  a  cluftcr  of  iflands.  In  this  capa¬ 
cious  bay  or  gulph  is  James  Ifland,  the  fouth  point  of  which 
is  called  Cape  Bedford  ;  and  the  fmaller  iflands  of  Way- 
gate  and  Dilko.  Davis’s  Straits  feparate  Greenland  from 
the  American  continent,  and  are  between  Cape  Walfing- 
ham,  on  James  Illand,and  South  Bay  in  G  reenland,  where 
they  areabout  fixty  leagues  broad,  and  extend  from  the  67th 
to  the  71ft  degrees  of  latitude  above  Difko  ifland.  The 
mod  fouthern  point  of  Greenland  is  called  Cape  Farewell. 

Hudfon’s  Bay  took  its  name  from  Flenry  Hudfon,  who 
difcovered  it  in  1610.  It  lies  between  51  and  69  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  The  eaftern  boundary  of  the  bay  is 
Terra  de  Labrador;  the  northern  part  has  a  ftraight  coaft, 
facing  the  bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  illes  innumerable. 
A  vail  bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it, 
and  opens  into  Hudfpn’s  Bay,  by  means  of  Gulph  Ha¬ 
zard,  through  which  the  Beluga  whales  pafs  in  great 
numbers.  The  entrance  of  the  bay,  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  after  leaving,  to  the  north,  Cape  Farewell  and 
Davis’s  Straits,  between  Refolution  ifles  on  the  north,  and 
Button’s  ifles,  on  the  Labrador  coaft,  to  the  fouth,  form¬ 
ing  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Hudfon’s  Straits. 

The  coafts  are  very  high,  rocky,  and  rugged,  at  top  ; 
in  fome  places  precipitous,  but  fometimes  exhibit  ex  en- 
five  beaches.  The  illands  of  Salifbury,  Nottingham,  and 
Digges,  are  very  lofty  and  naked.  The  depth  of  wa  er  in 
the  middle  of  the  bay  is  140  fathoms.  From  Cape  Church¬ 
ill  to  the  .fouth  end  of  the  bay  are  regular  found  ngs  ; 
near  the  fliore,  (hallow,  with  muddy  or  fandy  bo  tom. 
To  the  northward  of  Churchill,  the  foundings  are  irivgu- 
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lar,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome  parts  the  rocks  appear 
above  the  furfaceat  low  water. 

James’s  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom,  or  mod  fouthern  part, 
of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  with  which  it  communicates,  and  di¬ 
vides  New  Britain  from  South  Wales.  To  the  north- 
weftward  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  is  an  extenfive  chain  of  lakes, 
among  which  is  Lake  Menichlich,  latitude  6i°,  longitude 
1050  W.  Nortli  of  this  is  Lake  Dobount,  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  which  lies  the  extenfive  country  of  the  northern 
Indians.  Weft  of  thefe  lakes,  between  the  latitudes  of 
60  and  66  degrees,  after  palling  a  large  duller  of  un¬ 
named  lakes,  lies  the  lake  or  fea  Arathapefcow,  whofe 
fouthern  (horesare  inhabited  by  the  Arathapefcow  Indians, 
North  of  this,  and  near  the  Arctic  circle,  is  Lake  Edlande, 
around  which  live  the  Dog-ribbed  Indians.  Further 
north  is  Buffaloe  Lake,  near  which,  is  Copper  Mine  ri¬ 
ver,  in  lat.  72°N.  and  long.  ii9°W.  of  Greenwich.  The 
Copper  Mine  Indians  inhabit  this  country. 

Between  Copper  Mine  river,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Herne,  empties  into  the  Northern  Sea,  where  the  tide 
riles  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  which  in  its  whole  courfe 
is  encumbered  with  (hoals  and  falls,  and  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  America,  is  an  extenfive  trad  of  unexplored 
country.  As  we  defcend  from  north  to  fouth  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  America,  juft  fouth  of  the  ardic  circle, 
we  come  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  oppolite  Eaft  Cape  on 
the  eaftern  continent ;  and  here  the  two  continents  ap¬ 
proach  neareft  to  each  other.  Proceeding  fouthward,  we 
pafs  Norton  Sound,  Cape  Stephen’s,  Shoalnefs,  Briftol 
Bay,  Prince  William’s  Sound,  Cook’s  River,  Admiralty 
Bay,  and  Port  Mulgrave,  Nootka  Sound,  See.  From  Noot-. 
ka  Sound  proceeding  foutli,  we  pafs  the  unexplored  coun¬ 
try  of  New  Albion,  thence  to -California,  and  New  Mexico. 

The  vaft  tract  of  country,  bounded  weft  by  th?  Pacific 
Ocean,  fouth  and  eaft  by  California,  New  Mexico,  and 
Louiliana;  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  extending  as  far  north  as  the  country  is  ha¬ 
bitable  (a  few  fcattered  Englifh,  French,  and  fome  other 
European,  fettlements  excepted),  is  inhabited  wholly  by- 
various  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians.  The  Indians  alfo 
poflefs  large  trads  of  country  within  the  Spanifti,  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  Britifh,  dominions,  Thofe  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  not  inhabited  by  Indians,  belong,  if  re  include  Green¬ 
land,  to  Denmark,  Great,  Britain,  the  American  States, 
;and  Spain.  Spain  claims  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  all 
weft  of  the  Miffiftippi,  and  foutli  of  the  northern  bounda¬ 
ries  of  Louiftar.a,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  Great 
Britain  claims  ail  the  country,  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
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lying  north  and  eaft  of  the  United  States,  except  Green¬ 
land,  which  belongs  to  Denmark.  The  remaining  part  is 
the  territory  of  the  Fifteen  United  States.  The  particular 
provinces  and  (fates  of  North  America  are  as  follow  : 
Provinces  &  States.  N°ofln- 

T.  .  ,  .  habitants.  Chief  Towns. 

United  states. 

Vermont  85,539  Windfor,  Rutland 

New  Ilampfliire  141,885  Portfmouth,  Concord 
Maffachufett’s  \  387,787  Bofton, Salem, Newbury  Port 
DiftriCt  of  Maine  J  96,540  Portland,  Hallowell 
Rhode  Ifland  68,825  Newport,  Providence 

Connefticut  237,9+6  New  Haven,  Hartford 

New  York  340,120  New  York,  Albany 

New  Jerfey  184,139  Trenton,  Burlington,  Brunf- 

wiek 

Pennfylvania  434,3  73  Philadelphia,  Lancafler 

Delaware  59,094  Dover,  Wilmington,  New- 

caftle 

Maryland  319,728  Annapolis,  Baltimore 

Virginia  747,610  Richmond,  Peterlburgh, 

Norfolk 

Kentucky  73,677  Lexington 

North  Carolina  393,751  Newbern,  Edenton,  Halifax 

South  Carolina  249,073  Charleliown,  Columbia 

Georgia  82,548  Savannah,  Augufta 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio  35,691  Abingdon 
TerritoriesN.W.  of  Ohio  Marietta 

Britijk  Provinces. 

New  Britain  unknown 

Upper  Canada  20,000  Kingfton,  Detroit,  Niagara 

Lower  Canada  "1130,000  Quebec,  Montreal 

Cape  Breton  III.  j  1,000  Sidney,  Louilburgh 
New  Brunfwick  1  f  Fredericktown 

Nova  Scotia  j  ■>^,°00  \  Halifax 
St.John’s  III.  in  1783  5,000  Charlottetown 

Newfoundland  Ifl.  7,000  Placentia,  St.  John’s 
Denmark. 

Greenland  10,000  New  Kerrnhut 

Spanijh  Provinces. 

Ealt  Florida  Auguftine 

Weft  Florida  Penfacola 

Louifiana  New  Orleans 

New  Mexico  St.  Fee 

California  St.  Juan 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain  Mexico 

For  particulars  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  prefent  ftate 
of  the  above  provinces,  fee  under  their  refpeftive  heads. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Forms  apart  of  the  globe,  where  the  human  mind  is 
fticceflively  furpri'fed  with  the  fublinte  and  aftonilhing 
works  of  nature;  where  rivers  of  amazing  breadth  flow 
through  beautiful  and  widely-extended  plains,  and  where 
lofty  mountains,  whofe  fummits  are  covered  with  eternal 
fnow,  intercept  the  clouds,  and  hide  their  heads  from  the 
■  view  of  mortals.  In  fome  parts  of  this  extenfive  region, 
nature  hath  bountifully  beftowed  her  treafures,  and  given 
every  thing  necelfary  for  the  convenience  and  happinefs  of 
fociety.  We  have  only  to  regret,  that  avaricious  men 
have  fuftceflively  drenched  with  innocent  blood  thefe 
plains,  which  are  fo  beautifully  formed  and  enriched  by 
the  hand  of  nature  ;  and  that  the  rod  of  Spanifh  defpotifm 
has  prevented  the  population  of  a  country,  which  might 
have  fupported  millions  of  beings  in  affluence. 

South  America  is  an  extenfive  peninfula,  connefted  with 
North  America  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  divided  be¬ 
tween  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  &c.  as  follows  : 

_  „  f  Terra  Firma,  Peru, 

Spanish  Dominions^  |  Chili>  &  Paraguay. 

Portuguese,  -  •-  -  Brazil. 

French,  -  -  -  Cayenne. 

Dutch,  -----  Surinam. 

.  f  Amazonia, 

Aborigines,  p  Patagonia. 


Terra  Fir.ma  is  fitpafe.d  between  6o°  and  82°  weft  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  the  equator  and  120  north  latitude ;  its  length 
is  1400  mile's,  and  its  breadth  700  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  (called  there  the  North 
Sea  ;)  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Surinam  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  Amazonia  and  Peru  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  here  divided  into  two  grand  divifions. 
North  and  South ;  thefe  are  again  fubdividea  into  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  northern  divifion  containing,  1.  Darien,  or 
Terra  Firma  Proper:  2.  Carthagena  :  3.  St.  Martha; 
4.  Venezula:  5.  Comana  :  6.  Paria,  or  New  Andalufia. 
The  fouthern  diviiion  containing,  1.  New  Granada:  2. 
Popayan. 

Peru  is  fituated  between  the  equator  and  250  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  and  6o°  and  8i°  weft  longitude  ;  its  length  is  1800 
miles,  and  its  breadth,  according  to  fome  authors,  390, 
and  others  600  miles  ;  but  the  lateft  and  moft  authentic 
accounts  ftate  it  at  about  500.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Terra  Firma,  on  the  weft  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  fouth  by  Chili,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  mountains  called 
the  Andes.  The  empire  of  Peru,  at  the  time  it  was  fub- 
dued,  extended  along  the  South  Sea,  from  the  river  of 
Emeralds  to  Chili,  and  on  the  land-fide  to  Popayan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  geographers.  It  contained  within  its  ex¬ 
tent  that  famous  chain  of  mountains  which  rifes  in  the 
Terra  Magellanica,  and  is  gradually  loft  in  Mexico,  in 
order  to  unite,  as  it  fliould  feem,  the  fouthern  parts  of  A- 
merica  with  the  northern.  It  is  now  divided  into  three 
grand  divifions or  audiences  :  1.  Quito;  2.  Lima  ;  or  Los 
Reyes;  and  3.  Los  Charcos.  As  to  its  climate,  mines, 
foil,  and  produce,  they  differ  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Chili  is  fituated  between  250  and  45°  fouth  latitude,  and 
65°  and  85°  weft  longitude  ;  its  length  is  1260,  miles,  and 
its  greateft  breadth  580;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
Peru ;  on  the  eaft  by  Paragua,  or  La  Plata  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Patagonia  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
lies  on  both  fides  of  the  Andes  ;  Chili  Proper  lies  on  the 
weft,  and  Cuyo  or  Cutio  on  the  eaft.  The  principal 
towns  in  the  former  are  St.  Jago  and  Baldivia;  in  the 
latter,  St.  John  de  Frontiera.  The  firft  attempt  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  this  country  was  made  by  Almagro  in  the 
year  1535,  after  he  and  Pizarohad  completed  the  conqueft 
of  Peru. 

Paraguay  is  fituated  between  i2°and  370  fouth  latitude, 
and  50°  and  750  weft  longitude  ;  its  length  is  1500  miles* 
and  its  breadth  1000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Amazonia  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Brafil  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Pata¬ 
gonia  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Chili  and  Peru.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  provinces,  viz.  Paraguay,  Parana,  Guaira,  Ura- 
gua,  Tucuman,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata.  This  country,  be¬ 
tides  an  infinite  number  of  ftp  all  rivers,  is  watered  by 
three  principal  ones,  the  Paragua,  Uragua,  and  Parana, 
which,  united  near  the  fea,  form  the.  famous  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  or  Plate  river,  which  annually  overflow  their  banks ; 
and,  on  their  recefs,  leave  them  enriched  with  a  flime  that 
produces  the  greateft  plenty  of  whatever  is  committed  to 
it.  This  vaft  trafl  is  far  from  being  wholly  fubdued  or 
planted  by  the  Spaniards.  There  are  many  parts  in  a 
great  degree  unknown  to  them,  or  to  any  other  people  in 
Europe.  The  principal  province  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  is  that  which  is  called  Rio  de  la  Plata,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers.  The  Spaniards 
firft  difcovered  this  country  by  failing  up  the  river  La 
Plata  in  1515,  and  founded  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  fo 
called  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  air. 

Brafil  is  fituated  between  the  equator  and  350  fouth  lati¬ 
tude,  and  6o°  weft  longitude;  it  is  about  1560.  miles  in 
length,  and  1000  in  breadth  ;  but,  meafuring  along  the 
coaft,  it  is  2000  miles  long,  and  is  bordered  with  moun¬ 
tains  that  open  from  time  to  time,  and  form  good  har¬ 
bours  where  veffels  may  lie  in  faftey.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  fame  ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  the  river  Plata-;  on  the  weft  by  moraffes,  lakes* 

rivers, 
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rivers,  and  mountains,  \v!i'icli  feparate  it  from  Amazonia 
and  the  Spanifh  poffeffions.  On  the  coaft  are  three  final! 
iilands,  where  fliips  touch  for  provifions  on  their  voyage 
to  the  South  Seas,  viz.  Fernando,  St.  Barbaro,  and  St. 
Catharine’s.  It  was'  accidentally  difcovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  1500; 

Cayenne  is  bounded  north  and  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  fouth,  by  the  Amazon  river;  and  weft,  by  Guiana 
or  Surinam.  It  extends  240  miles  along  the  coaft  of 
Guiana,  and  nearly  300  miles  within  land,  lying  between 
the  equator  and  the  5th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
land  along  the  coaft  is  low,  and  very  fubjeft  to  inundations 
during  the  rainy  feafons,  from  the  multitude  of  rivers 
which3 ru(h  down  from  the  mountains  with  great  impetu- 
ofity.  Here  the  atmofphere  is  very  hot,  moift,  and  un- 
wholefome,  el'pecially  where  the  woods  are  not  cleared 
away;  but  on  the  higher  parts,  where  the  trees  are  cut 
down,  and  the  ground  laid  out  in  plantations,  the  air  is 
more  healthy,  and  the  heat  great,  mitigated  by  the  Tea 
breezes.  The  foil  in  many  parts  is  very  fertile,  producing 
fugar,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  fruits,  and  other  neceflaries 
of  life.  The  French  took  pofleflion  of  this  in  1635. 

Surinam  is  the  only  province  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and  is  fttuated  between  50 
and  70  north  latitude,  having  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko 
and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  ;  Cayenne,  on  the  eafi  ;’ 
Amazonia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  Terra  Firma  on  the  weft. 
The  Dutch  claim  the  whole  coaft  from  the  mouth  of  O- 
ronoko  to  the  river  Marowyne,  on  which  are  fttuated  their 
colonies  of  Elfequibo,  Demerara,  Eerbice,  and  Surinam. 
The  latter  begins  with  the  river  Saramacha,  and  ends 
with  the  Marowyne,  including  a  length  of  coart  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  A  number  of  fine  rivers  pafs 
through  this  country,  the  principal  of  which  are  Effe- 
quibo°  Surinam,  Demerara,  Bcrbice,  and  Conya.  El¬ 
fequibo  is  nine  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  more  than 
•>0o  miles  in  length.  Surinam  is  a  beautiful  river,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  navigable  for  the  largeft  veflels 
four  leagues,  and  for  fmaller  veffels  fixty  or  feventy  miles 
farther.0  Its  banks,  quite  to  the  water’s  edge,  are  covered 
with  evergreen  mangrove  trees,  which  render  the  paffage 
up  this  river  very  delightful.  The  Demerara  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  where  it  empties  into  the 
Surinam,  is  navigable  for  large  veflels  100  miles;  100 
miles  farther  are  feveral  falls  of  eafy  afeent,  above  which 
it  divides  into  the  fouth-weft  and  fouth-eaft  branches. 

Amazonia  is  fttuated  between  the  equator  and  20°  fouth 
latitude  ;  its  length  is  1400  miles,  and  its  breadth  900 
miles:  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Terra  Firma  and 
Guiana;  on  the  eaft  by  Braiil ;  on  the  fouth  by  Paraguay; 
and  on  the  weft  by  Peru.  The  air  is  cooler  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  could  be  expefted,  conlidering  it  is  fttuated  in  the 
torrid  zone.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  heavy  rains 
which  occafton  the  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks  one  half 
of  the  year,  and  partly  to  the  cloudinefs  of  the  weather, 
which  obfeures  the  fun  great  part  of  the  time  he  is  above 
the  horizon.  During  the  rainy  feafon  the  country  is  fub- 
jeft  to  dreadful  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

Patagonia  is  fttuated  between  350  and  540  fouth  latitude ; 
its  length  1 100  miles  and  its  breadth  330:  it  is  bounded- 
ndrth  by  Chili  tend  Paragua  ;  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
fouth  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  w  eft  by  the  Pacific  O- 
cean.  The  climate  is  faid  to  be  much  colder  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  in  the  north  under  the  fame  parallels  of  latitude, 
which  is  imputed  to  the  Andes,  which  pafs  through  it, 
being  covered  with  eternal  fnow  :  it  is-almoft  impoftible  to 
fay  what  the  foil  would  produce,  as  it  is  not  at  all  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  natives.  The  northern  parts,  are  covered 
with  wood,  among  which  is  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  large 
timber  ;  but  towards  the  fouth,  it  is  faid,  there  is  not  a. 
finale  tree  large  enough  to  be  of  ufe  to  mechanics.  There 
are,  however,  good  paftures,  which  feed  incredible  num¬ 
bers  of  horned  cattle  andhorfes,  firft  carried  there  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  now  increafed  to  an  amazing  degree — For 


the  hiftory  and  prefent  (fate  of  each  of  thefe  provinces,  lee 
under  their  refpeftive  names. 

POLITICAL  HISTORY ,  and  REVOLUTION^ 
of  NO  R  TH  A  MERIC  A. 

We  have  feen  that  America  was  originally  peopled  by 
uncivilized  nations,  who  lived  moftly  by  hunting  andfifh- 
ing.  The  Europeans,  who  firft  viftted  thefe  Ihores,  treat¬ 
ing  the  natives  as  wild  hearts  of  the  forefts,  which  have 
no  property  in  the  woods  where  they  roam,  planted  the 
ftandard  of  their  refpeftive  matters  where  they  firft  landed, 
and  in  their  names  claimed  the  country  by  right  of  difeo- 
very.  Prior  to  any  fettlement  in  North  America,  numer¬ 
ous  titles  of  this  kind  were  acquired  by  the  Englifti, 
French,  Spanifh,  and  Dutch,  navigators,  who  came  hither 
for  the  purpofes  of  fifhing  and  trading  with  the  natives. 
Slight  as  fuch  titles  were,  they  were  afterwards  thecaufes 
of  contention  between  the  European  nations.  The  fub- 
jefts  of  different  princes  often  laid  claim  to  the  fame  traft 
of  country,  becatife  both  had  difcovered  the  fame  river 
or  promontory  ;  or  becaufe  the  extent  of  their  refpeftive 
claims  was  undetermined.  While  the  fettlements  in  this 
vaft  uncultivated  country  were  inconftderable  and  fcat- 
tered,  and  the  trade  of  it  confined  to  the  bartering  of  a 
few  trinkets  for  furs,  a  trade  carried  on  by  a  few  adveur- 
turers,  the  interfering  of  claims  produced  no  important 
controverfy  among  the  fettlers  or  the  nations  of  Europe: 
But  in  proportion  to  theprogrefs  of  population,  and  the 
growth  of  the  American  trade,  the jealoufies  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  which  had  made  early  difeoveries  and  fettlements 
on  this  coaft,  were  alarmed  ;  ancient  claims. were  revived; 
and  each  power  took  meafures  to  extend  and  fecure  its  own 
pofleflions  at  the  cxpence  0/  a  rival. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17,13,  the  Engl ifn  claimed, 
a  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Campcachy,  in 
South  America.  In  the  exercife  of  this  right,  the  Englifti 
merchants  had  frequent  opportunities  of- carrying  on  a 
contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  fettlements  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Spaniards  refolved  to 
annihilate  a  claim,  which,  though  often  acknowledged, 
had  never  been  clearly  afeertained.  To  eff'eft  this  defign 
they  captured  the  Englifti  veflels,  which  they  found  along' 
the  Spanifh  Main,  and  many  of  the  Britifii  fub jefts  were 
doomed  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Potofi.  Repeated  feve- 
rities  of  this  kind  produced  a  war  between  England  and 
Spain,  in  1739.  Porto  Bells  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards 
by  admiral  Vernon.  Commodore  Anfon,  with  a  Iquadron 
of  fhips,  failed  to  the  South  Seas,  diftrefled  the  Spanifn 
fettlements  on  the  weftern  fliore  of  America,  and  took  a 
galleon  laden  with  immenfe  riches,  But,  in  1741,  a  for¬ 
midable  armament,  deftined  to  attack  Car.thagena,  under 
the  command  of  lord  Cathcart,  returned  unfuccefsful, 
with  the  lofs  of  upwards  12000  Britifh  foldiers  andfeamen; 
and  the  defeat  ct  the  expedition  railed  a  clamour  againft 
the  minifter,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  produced  a 
change  in  the  adminiftration.  This  change  removed  the 
feens  of  war  to  Europe,  fo  that  America  was  not  imme¬ 
diately  affefted  by  the  fubfequent  tranfaftions,  except  that 
Louifburgh,  the  principal  fortrefs  of  Cape  Breton,  was 
taken  from  the  French  by  general  Pepperell,  affifted  by 
commodore  Warren  witli  a  body  of  New  England  troops. 
This  war  ended  in  1748,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  ligned  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  reftitution  was  made,  on  both 
(ides,  of  all  places  taken  during  the  war. 

Peace  however  was  of  fhort  duration.  The  French 
poflefled  Canada,  and  had  made  conliderable  fettlements 
in  Florida,  claiming  the  country  on  both  Tides  of  the 
Mifliflippi,  by  right  of  difeovery.  To  fecure  and  extend 
their  claims,  thev  eftablifhed  a  line  of  forts  from  Canada 
to  Florida.  They  had  fecured  the  important  pafs  at  Nia¬ 
gara,  and  erefted  a  fort  at  the  junftion  of  the  Allegany 
and  Monongahela  rivers,  called  Fort  du  Ouefne.  They 
took  pains  to  fecure  the  friendfhip  and  atiillance  of  the 
natives  5  encroachments  were  made  upon  the  Englilh  pof- 

feflions, . 
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feflions,  and  mutual  injuries  fucceeded.  The  difputes 
among  the  fettlers  in  America,  and  the  meafures  taken 
by  the  French  to  command  all  the  trade  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  river  on  the  north,  and  of  the  MiffilTi;  pi  on  the 
fouth,  excited  a  jealoufy  in  the  Englifli  nation,  which  foon 
broke  out  in  open  war.  The  next  year  three  other  expe¬ 
ditions  were  undertaken  in  America  againft  the  French. 
One  was  conducted  by  general  Monckton,  who  had  orders 
to  drive  the  French  from  their  encroachments  on  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  expedition  was  attended 
with  fuccefs.  General  Johnfon  was  ordered  with  a  body 
■of  troops  to  take  poffeffion  of  Crown  Point,  but  he  did 
not  fucceed.  General  Shirley  commanded  an  expedition 
againit  the  Fort  at  Niagara,  but  loft  the  feafon  by  delay. 

In  '7 55,  general  Braddock  marched  again!!  Fort  du 
■Quefne,  but,  in  penetrating  through  the  wildernefs,  he 
-incautionfiy  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  and-  fu.ffered  a  total 
■defeat;  General  Braddock  was  killed  ;  but  the  enemy 
■not  purfuing  the  vanquifhed  acrofs  the  river,  being  eager 
in  plundering  the  baggage  of  the  dead,  a  part  of  his 
troops  were  faved  by  flight  under  the  condnfii  of  general 
Walhington,  at  that  time  a  colonel,  who  then  began  to 
"exhibit  proofs  of  thofe  military  talents,  by  which  he  after¬ 
wards  conducted  the  armies  of  America  to  victory,  and 
■that  country  to  independence.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  thefe 
•expeditions  left  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  America  ex- 
•pofed  to  the  depredations  of  both  the  French  and  Indians. 
■But  the  war  now  raged  in  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
■engaged  the  attention  of  both  nations  in  thofe  quarters. 

It  was  not  until  the  campaign  in  1758,  that  affairs  af- 
fumed  a  more  favourable  afpett  in  America.  But,  upon 
a  change  of  adminiftration,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  mi¬ 
ni  Her,  and  the  operations  of  war  became  more  vigorous 
and  fnccefsful.  General  Amherft  was  fent  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and,  after  a  warm  liege,  the  gar- 
trifon  of  Louifburgh  furrendered  by  capitulation.  Gene¬ 
ral  Forbes  was  fnccefsful  in  taking  poireflion  of  Fort  du 
Quefne,  which  the  French  thought  fit  to  abandon.  But 
■general  Abercrombie,  who  commanded  the  troops  deftined 
to  a£t  againit  the  French  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 
attacked  the  lines  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  defeated  with 
a  terrible  (laughter  of  his  troops.  After  this  defeat,  he 
•returned  to  his  camp  at  Lake  George.  'l  ire  next  year, 
more  effectual  meafures  were  taken  to  fubdue  the. French 
in  America.  General  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnfon 
began  the  operations  of  the  campaign  by  taking  the  F rench 
fort  near  Niagara.  General  Amherft  took  pofteilion  of 
the  forts  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  which  the 
French  had  abandoned-  But  the  decifive  blow,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  French  interefts  in  America,  was  the 
defeat. of  the  French  army,  and  the  taking  of  Quebec,  by 
the  brave  general  Welfe.  This  hero  was  (lain  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  off  the  action  on  the  plains  of  Abram,  and  M. 
Montcalm,  the  French  commander*  dikewife  loft  iris  life. 

T he  ;lo;fs  of  Quebec  was  foon  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Montreal  by  general  Amhe.rft,  and  Canada  has  remained 
ever  fince  in  pofteilion  of  the  Englifli.  Colonel  Grant,  in 
1761,  defeated  the  Cherokees  in  Carolina,  and  obliged 
them  to  fue  for  peace-  The  next  year  Martinico  was  ta- 
:ken  by  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Monckton;  and  alfo 
the  illand  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent’s,  and  others.  The 
■(Capture  of  thefe  was  loan  followed  by  the  furrender  of  the 
.Kavarvnah,  the  capital  of  the  illand  of  Cuba. 

In  ,1-7-63,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at 
Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain;  by 
which  the  Fnglifh  ceded  to  the  French  fevepal  iftands  which 
•they  had  taken  front  them  in  the  Weft  Indies,  but  were 
•confirmed  in  the  polfeftion  of  all  North  America  on  this 
fide  the  Miflillippi,  except  the  illand  of  Orleans.  But  this 
war,  however  brilliant  the  fuccelles  and  glorious  the  event, 
proved  the  caufe  of  great  and  unexpended  misfortunes  to 
Great  Britain.  Engaged  with  the  combined  powers  of 
France  and  Spain  during  feveral  years,  her  exertions 
■were  furprifing,  and  her'expence  itfimenfe.  Todil’charge 
iho  debts  of  the  nation,  the  parliament  was  obliged  to 
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have  recou rfe  to  new  expedients  for  railing  money.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  laft  treaty  in  1763,  the  parliament  had  been 
fatisfied  to  raife  a  revenue  from  the  American  colonies  by 
a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  there  were  four 
kinds  of  government  eftablillied  in  the  Britiftt  American 
colonics.  The  firft  was  a  Charter  government,  by  which 
the  powers  of  legiflatioh  were  veiled  in  a  governor,  coun¬ 
cil,  and  affembly,  chofen  by  the  people :  Of  this  kind 
were  the  governments  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Illand. 
The  fecond  was  a  proprietary  government,  in  which  the 
proprietor  of  the  province  was  governor;  although  he 
generally  rellded  abroad,  and  adminiftered  the  government 
l»y  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment ;  the  allembly  only 
being  chofen  by  the  people;  Such  were  the  governments 
of  Pennlylvania  and  Maryland,  and  originally  of  New 
Jerfey  and  Carolina.  The  third  kind  was  that  of  royal 
government,  where  the  governor  and  council  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  allembly  by  the  people: 
Of  this  kind  were  the  governments  of  New'  Hamplhire, 
New  York,  New  Jerfey  (after  the  year  1702),  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas  after  the  relignation  of  the  proprietors  in 
1728,  and  Georgia.  The  fourth  kind  vvasrhatof  Maffa- 
chufett’s,  which  differed  from  all  the  reft.  The  governor 
was  appointed  by  the  king;  fo  far  it  was  a  royal  govern¬ 
ment;  but  the  members  of  the  council  were  elected  by 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  The  governor,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  right  to  negative  a  certain  number,  but  not 
to  fill  up  vacancies  thus  occafioned. 

This  variety  of  governments  created  different  degrees 
of  dependence  on  tire  crown.  In  the  royal  government, 
to  render  a  law  valid,  it  was  conftitutionally  required  that 
it  ftiould  be  ratified  by  the  king;  but  the  charter  govern¬ 
ments.  were  empowered  to  enafit  laws,  and  no  ratification 
by  the  king  was  necelfary.  It  was  only  required  that  fuch 
laws  ftiould  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England.  The 
charter  of  Connecticut  was  exprefs  to  this  purpofe. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  colonies  at  the  con- 
cltilion  of  the  war  in  1763.  Their  flourifhing  condition 
at  this  time  was  remarkable  and  linking:  their  trade 
had  profpered  in  the  midft  of  all  the  difficulties  and  dif- 
tretfes  of  a  war  in  which  they  were  fo  nearly  and  fo  im¬ 
mediately  concerned.  Their  population  continued  on  the 
increafe,  notwithftanding  the  ravages  and  depredations 
that  had  been  fo  fiercely  carried  on  by  the  French,  and 
the  native  Indians  in  their  alliance.  They  abounded  with 
fpirited  and  aCtive  individuals  of  all  denominations.  They 
were  flulhed  with  the  uncommon  profperity  that  had  at¬ 
tended  them  in  their  commercial  affairs  and  military  tranf- 
aCtions.  Hence  they  were  ready  for  all  kind  of  underta¬ 
kings,  and  faw  no  limits  to  their  hopes  and  expectations. 

Their  improvements  in  the  necelfary  and  ufe fu  1  arts  did 
honour  to  their  indultry  and  ingenuity.  Though  they 
did  not  live  in  the  luxury  of  Europe,  they  had  all  the 
folid  and  fubftantial  enjoyments  of  life,  and  were  notun- 
acquainted  with  many  of  its  elegancies  and  refinements. 
A  circmnftance  much  to  their  praife  is,  that  notwithftand¬ 
ing  their  peculiar  addiction  to  thofe  occupations  of  which 
lucre  is  the  foie  objeCt,  they  were  duly  attentive  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  field  of  learning;  and  they  have  ever  fince  their 
firft  foundation  been  particularly  careful  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  rifing  progeny.  Their vaft augmen¬ 
tation  of  internal  trade  and  external  commerce,  was  not 
merely  owing  to  their  polition  and  facility  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  other  parts;  it  arofe  alfo  from  their  natural 
turn  and  temper,  full  of  fchetnes  and  projeCts ;  ever  aim¬ 
ing  at  new  diicoveries,  and  continually  employed  in  the 
fearch  of  rpeansof  improving  their  condition.  Their  in- 
duftry  carried  them  into  every  quarter  from  whence  profit 
could  be  derived.  There  was  fcarcely  any  port  of  the 
American  hemifphere  to  which  they  had  not  extended 
their  navigation.  They  were  continually  exploring  new 
fources  of  trade,  and  were  found  in  every  fpot  where  bu- 
finefs  could  be  tranlaCted.  To  this  extenlive  and  inceftant 
application  tu  commerce,  they  added  an  equal  vigilance  in 
i  the 
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the  adminiftration  of  their  affairs  at  home.  Whatever  could 
conduce  to  the  amelioration' of  the  foil  they  pofl*efIed,  to 
the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  or  ,to  the  improvement  of 
their  domeftic  circumftances,  was  attended  to  with  fo  much 
labour  and  care,  that  it  may  be  ftriftly  laid,  that  nature 
had  given  them  nothing  of  which  they  did  not  make  file 
molt.  In  the  midfi:  of  this  folicitude  and  toil  in  matters 
of  bufinefs,  the  affairs  of' government  were  conduced 
with  a  fteadinefs,  prudence,  and  activity,  feldom  experi¬ 
enced,  and  never  exceeded,  in  the  belt  regulated  countries 
of  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  France,  commiffion- 
ers  from  many  of  the  colonies  had  affembled  at  Albany, 
and  propofed  that  a  great  council  fliould  be  formed  by  de¬ 
puties  from  the  feveral  colonies,  which,  with  a  general 
governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  fhould  be  em¬ 
powered  to  take  meafures  for  the  common  fafety,  and  to 
raife  money  for  the  execution  of  their  defigns.  This  pro- 
pofal  was  not  relifhed  by  the  Britifh  miniftry ;  but,  in  place 
of  this  plan,  it  was  propofed,  that  the  governors  of  the  co¬ 
lonies,  with  one  or  tf.o  of  their  council,  fhould  affcmble 
and  concert  meafures  for  the  general  defence  ;  ereft  forts, 
levy  troops,  and  draw  on  the  treafury  of  England  for  the 
monies  that  fhould  be  wanted;-  but  the  treafury  to  be  re- 
imburfed  by  a  tax  on  the  colonies,  to  be  laid  by  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  parliament.  To  this  plan,  which  would  imply  an 
avowal  of  the  right  of  parliament  to.  tax  the  colonies,  the 
provincial  alfemblies  objected  with  unfhaken  firmnefs. 
I-Ience  it  feems  that  the  Britifh  parliament,  even  before 
the  war,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  exercife  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies,  without  permitting  them  to  be  re- 
prefented.  The  colonies,  however,  with  an  uncommon 
forefight  and  firmnefs,  defeated  thefe  attempts,  and  the 
war  was  carried  on  by  requifitions  on  the  colonies  for  fup- 
-plies  of  men  and  money,  or  by  voluntary  contributions. 

But  no  fooner  was  peace  concluded,  than  the  Englifh 
parliament  refumed  the  fcheme  of  taxing  America;  and, 
in  March,  1764,  a  bill  was  palled,  by  which  heavy  duties 
were  laid  on  goods  imported  by  the  coloniffs  from  fuch 
Weft-India  iflands  as  did  not  belong  to  Great  Britain  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  thefe  duties  were  to  be  paid  into  the 
exchequer  in  fpecie  :  and,  in  the  fame  feflion,  another  bill 
was  framed  to  reflrain  the  currency  of  paper-money  in 
the  colonies  themfelves.  Thefe  afts,  coming  fo  clofe  up¬ 
on  each  other,  threw  the  whole  colonies  into  the  utmoft 
ferment.  Vehement  remonflrances  were  made  to  the  mi¬ 
niftry,  and  every  argument  made  ufe  that  reafon  or  inge¬ 
nuity  could  fuggeft,  but  to  no  purpofe.  The  Americans, 
thus  finding  all  arguments  vain,  united  in  an  agreement 
to  import  no  more  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
but  to  encourage  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  every  thing 
of  that  kind  among  themfelves.  Previous  to  this,  indeed, 
feveral  regulations  were  palled  in  favour  of  the  commerce 
of  the  colonies;  but  they  had  now  imbibed  fuch  unfa¬ 
vourable  fentiments  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  that  they  paid 
very  little  regard  to  any  thing  pretended  to  be  done  in 
their  favour;  or,  if  thefe  adds  made  any  favourable  im- 
preflion,  it  was  quickly  obliterated  by  the  news  of  the 
ftamp-aft.  The  reafon  given  for  this  aft  fo  exceedingly 
obnoxious  was,  that  a  fuiri  might  be  raifed  fufficient  for 
the  defehce  of  the  colonies  agginft  a  foreign  enemy ;  but 
this  prefence  was  fo  far  from  giving  any  fatisfaftion  to 
the  Americans,  that  if  excited  their  indignation  to  the  ut- 
xnoft  degree.  They  not  only  afferfed  that  they  were  abun¬ 
dantly  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  any  foreign  ene¬ 
my,  but  denied  that  England  had  any  right  to  tax  them 
at  all,  unlefs  they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  fending 
representatives  to  the  Britifh  parliament. 

It  Would  be  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  any  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  ufed  by  .the  contending  parties  on  this  important 
ocCafion.  The  ftamp-aft,  after  a  violent  oppofition,  was 
palfed,  and  its  reception  in  America  was  fuch  as  might 
have  been  expefted.  The  news,  and  the  aft  itfelf,  firft 
arrived  at  Bolton,,  where. the  bells  were  muffled  and  rung 
a  funeral  peal.  The  aft  was  firft  hawked  about  the  ftreets 
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with  a  death’s  head  affixed  to  it,  and  ftyled  the  u  Folly  of  • 
England,  and  the  ruin  of  America  and  afterwards  pub¬ 
licly  burnt  by  the  enraged  populace.  The  damps  them- 
felves  were  feized  and  deftroyed ;  thofe  who  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  (lamp-duties  were  compelled  to  relign  their  offi¬ 
ces;  and  fuch  of  the  Americans  as  fided  with  government 
had  their  hotifes  plundered  and  burnt. 

It  was  now  found  abfolutely  necelfary  either  to  yield  to 
the  Americans,  by  repealing  the  obnoxious  flatutes,  or  to 
enforce  them  by  arms.  The  ferment  had  dift tiled  itfelf  uni- 
verfally  throughout  the  colonies.  Non-importation  agree¬ 
ments  were  every  where  entered  into;  and  it  was  even 
refolved  to  prevent  the  fale  of  any  more  Britifh  goods 
after  the  prefent  year.  American  manufaftures,  though 
dearer,  as  well  as  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Britifh,  were 
univerfaliy  preferred.  An  aifociation  was  entered  into 
againft  eating  of  lamb,  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of 
wool ;  and  the  ladies  with  chcerfulnefs  agreed  to  renounce 
the  ufe  of  every  fpecies  of  ornament  manufaftured  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  Such  a  general  and  alarming  confederacy  determi¬ 
ned  the  miniftry  to  repeal  fome  of  the  moll  obnoxious 
ftatutes;  and  to  this  they  were  the  more  inclined  by  a  pe¬ 
tition  from  the  firft  American  congrefs,  held  at  New  York 
in  October  1765. 

The  ftamp-aCt  was  therefore  repealed,  to  the  iiniverfal 
joy  of  the  Americans,  and  indeed  to  the  general  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  Englifh,  vvhofe  manufaftures  had  begun  to 
fuft'er  very  feverely  in  confequence  of  the  American  afib- 
ciation  againft  them.  The.  miniftry  were  confcious,  that, 
in  repealing  this  obnoxious  aft,  they  yielded  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ;  and  therefore,  to  fupport,  as  they  thought,  the 
dignity  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  judged  proper  to  publifli 
a  declaratory  bill,  fetting  forth  the  authority  of  the  mo 
ther-country  over  her  colonies,  and  her  power  to  bind 
them  by  laws  and  ftatutes  in  all  cafes  whatever.  This  much 
diminifhed  the  joy  with  which  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp-aft 
was- received  in  America.  It  was  confidered  as  a  proper 
reafon  to  enforce  any  claims  equally  prejudicial  with  the 
ftamp-,aft,  which  might  hereafter  be  fet  up;  a  fpirit  of 
jealoufy  pervaded  the  whole  continent,  and  a  ftrong  party 
was  formed,  watchful  on  every  occafion  to  guard  againft 
the  fuppofed  encroachments  of  the  Britifh  power. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  occafion  offered,  in  which  the 
Americans  manifefted  a  fpirit  of  abfolute  independency ; 
and  that,  inflead  of  being  bound  by  the  Britifh  legiflature 
in  all  cafes,  they  would  not  be  controuled  by  it  in  the  molt 
trivial  affairs.  The  Rockingham  miniftry  had  patted  an 
aft,  providing  the  troops  ftationed  in  different  parts  of  (he 
colonies  with  fuch  accommodations  as  were  neceffary  for 
them.  The  affembly  of  New  York,  however,  took  upon 
them  to  alter  the  mode  of  execution  prefefibed  by  the  aft: 
of  parliament,  and  to  fubftitute  one  of  their  own.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  the  new  miniftry,  and  rendered 
them,  though  compofed  of  thofe  who  had  been  aftive 
againft  the  ftamp-bill,  lefs  favourable  to  the  colonies  than 
in  all  probability  they  would  have  otherwife  been.  An 
unlucky  circumftance  at  the  fame  time  occurred,  which 
threw  every  thing  once  more  into  confufion.  One' of  the 
new  miniftry,  Mr.  Charles  Townfhend,  having  declared 
that  he  could  find  a  way  of  taxing  the  Americans  without 
giving  them  offence,  was  called  upon  to  propofe  his  plan. 
This  Was" by  impofing  a  duty  upon  tea,  paper,  painters* 
colours,  ahdglafs,  imported  into  America.  The  unduti- 
ful  behaviour  of  the  New  York  affembly,  and  that  of 
Bolton,  Which  had  proceeded  in  a  fimilar  manner,  caufed 
this  bill  to  meet  with  lefs  oppofition  than  it  otherwife 
might  have  done.  As  a  punifhment  to  the  refraftory  af- 
femblies,  the  legiffative  power  was  taken  from  that  ot 
New  York,  until  it  fhould  fully  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  aft.  That  of  Bofton  at  laft  f ubmitted  with  reluftance, 
The  bill  for  the  new  ta^es  was  quickly  palled,  and  fent  to 
America  in  1 7 65J . 

A  ferment  much  greater  than  that  occafioned  by  the 
ftamp-aft  now  tyok  place,  which  was  further  augmented 
by  the  news  that  a  number  of  troops  had  been  ordered  to 
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repair  to  Bofton,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  irr  awe.  A  dread¬ 
ful  alarm  .pervaded  the  whole  town ;  and  the  people  called 
on  the  governor  to  convene  a  general  aflembly,  in-  order 
to  remove  their  fears  of  the  military  ;  who  they  faid  were 
to  be  afiembled  to  overthrow  their  liberties,  and  force 
obedience  to  laws  to  which  they  were  entirely'  averfe. 
1  he  governor  replied,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
to  call  an  alfembly ;  having,  in  his  laft  inftruftions  from 
f  ngland,  being  required  to  wait  the  king’s  orders,  the 
matter,  being  then  under  confideration  at  home.  Being 
thus  retufed,  the  people  took  upon  tliemfelves  the  forma¬ 
tion  ot  an  alfembly,  which  they  called  a  Convention.  The 
proceedings  and  Yefolutions  of  this  were  conformable  to 
their  former  behaviour;  but  now  they  went  a  ftep  farther, 
and,  under  pretence  of  an  approaching  rupture  with 
France,  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  put  tliemfelves  in  a 
pofhtre  of  defence  againft  any  hidden  attack  of  an  enemy; 
and  circular  letters  were  directed  to  all  the  towns  in  tire 
province,  acquainting  them  with  the  refolutions  that  had 
been  taken  in  the  capital,  and  exhorting  them  to  proceed 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  town  of  Hatfield  alone  refufed 
its  concurrence:  but  this  ferved  only  to  expofe  them  to 
the  cenfure  and  contempt  of  the  red.  The  convention 
thought  proper  to  a  (Tit  re  the  governor  of  their  pacific  in¬ 
tentions,  and, renewed  their  requefit  that  an  alfembly  might 
be  called  ;.  but  being  refufed  any  audience,  and  threatened 
with  being  treated  as  rebels,,  they  at  lad  thought  proper 
to  dilfolve  of  tliemfelves,  and  lent  over  to  England  a  cir- 
cumftantial  account  of  their  proceedings,  with  the  reafon 
of  their  having  afiembled  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

The  cxpefled  troops  arrived  at  Bodon  on  the  very  day 
on  which  die  convention  broke  up,  and  had  fome  houfes 
in  the  town  prepared  for  their  reception.  Their  arrival 
had  a  confiderable  influence  on  the  people,  and  for  fome 
time  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  didurbances ;  but  the 
feeds  of  aifeord  had  taken  fuch  deep  root,  that  it  wasim- 
poflible  to  quench  the  flame.  The  late  fpirited  behaviour 
in.  Bolton  had  given  the  greated  offence  in  England  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  oppofftion,  an  addrefs 
from  both  houfes  of  parliament  was  prefented  to  the  king; 
in  which  the  daring  behaviour  of  the  colony  of  Maffa- 
chufett’s  Bay  was  circumftantially  fet  forth,  and  the  mod 
vigorous  meafures  recommended  for  reducing  them  to 
obedience.  The  Americans,  however,  continued  fteadfaft 
in  the  ideas  they  had  adopted.  Though  the  troops  had 
for  fome  time  quieted  the  didurbances,  yet  the  calm  con¬ 
tinued  no  longer  than  they  appeared  refpeftable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  number ;  but,  as  foon  as  this  was  dirninifhed 
by  the  departure  of  a  large  detachment,  the  remainder 
were  treated  with  contempt,  and  it  was  even  refolved  to 
expel  them  altogether.  The  country  people  took  up  arms 
for  this  purpofe,  and  were  to  have  aflifted  their  friends  in 
Bofton  ;  but,  before  the  plot  could  be  put  in  execution,  an 
event  happened  which  put  an  end  to  every  idea  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  betwixt  the  contending  parties. 

On  the  5th  of  March  1770,  a  feuffle  happened  between 
fome  foldiers  and  a  party  of  the  towfos  people.  The  fol¬ 
diers,.  while  under  arms,  were  prefled  upon,  infulted, 
and  pelted,  by  a  mob  armed  with  clubs,  dicks,  andfnow- 
balls  covering  ffones ;  they  were  alfo  dared  to  fire.  In 
this  fituation,. one  of  the  foldiers,  who  had  received  a  blow, » 
in  refentment  fired  at  the  fuppofed  aggreffor.  This  was 
followed  by  a  fingle  difeharge  from  fix  others ;  fo  that 
three  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  five  dangeroufly 
wounded.  The  town  was  immediately  in  commotion ;  and 
fuch  was  the  temper,  force,  and  number,  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  that  nothing  but  an  engagement  to  remove  the  troops 
out  of  the  town,  together  with  the  advice  of  moderate 
men,  prevented  the  townfmen  from  falling  on  the  fol- 
diers.  The  killed  were  buried  in  one  vault,  and  in  a  mod 
refpeilful  manner,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  indignation  of 
the  inhabitants  at  the  daughter  of  their  bretheren,  by  fol¬ 
diers  quartered  among  them,  in  violation  of  their  civil 
liberties.  Captain  Prefton,  who  commanded  the  party 
which  fired  on  the  inhabitants,  was  committed  to  jail,  and 


afterwards  tried but  the  captain,  and  fix  cf.the  mes». 
were  acquitted,  and  two  only  brought  in  guilty  of  man- 
daughter;  for  it  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  the  foldiers 
were  infulted,  threatened,  and  pelted,  before  they  fired  : 
audit  was  alfo  proved,  that  only  feven  guns  were  fired  by 
the  eight  prifoners;  thefe  circumfeuices,  therefore,  indu¬ 
ced  the  jury  to  make  a  favourable  verdiit.  The  refult  of 
the  trial  re  defied  great  honour  on  jo  ha  Ada  ms,  and  Joiiah. 
Oumcey,  Efqrs.  the  counfel  for  the  prifoners;  and  alfo  on 
the-  integrity  of  the  jury,  who  ventured  to  give  an  upright 
verdift,  in  defiance  of  popular  opinions.  The  conie- 
quences  of  this  tragical  event  funk  deep  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  were  made  fubfervient  to  important  pur- 
pofes.  The  anniverfary  of  it  was  obferved  with  great 
folemnity  for  thirteen  years,  when  eloquent  orators  were 
fuccefiively  employed  to  deliver  an  annual  oration,  topre- 
ferve  the  remembrance  of  it  frefh  in  their  minds.  On 
thefe  occafions  the  blefflngsof  liberty,  the  horrors  of- fia- 
very,  the  dangers  of  a  (landing  army,  the  rights  of  tire 
colonies,  and  a  variety  of  fuch  topics,  were  reprefented  to 
the  public  view  under  their  mod  p  leafing  and  alarming 
forms.  Thefe  annual  orations  adminiffefed  fuel,  to  the- 
fire  of  liberty,  and  kept  it  burning  with  an  mediant  flame. 

The  determination  of  the  Americans  now  continued,  if 
pofiible,  more  firm  than  ever,,  until  at  laft  government,, 
refolved  to  a61  with  vigour,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be¬ 
have  with  as  much  condefcenfion  as  pofiible,  repealed  all 
the  duties  lately  laid  on,  that  of  tea  alone  excepted.  This 
'was  left  on  purpofe  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
of  England-;  and  it  was  thought  that  it  could  not  be  pro.- 
ditdive  of  any  difeontent  in. America,  as  being  an  affair 
of  very  little  moment,  the  produce  of  which  was  not  ex.- 
pe6ted  to  exceed  i6,oool.  The  oppofition,  however,  wer.e- 
ffrenuous  in  their  endeavoui's  to  get  this  tax  likewife  ab¬ 
rogated;  infilling,  that  the  Americans  would  confider  it 
only  as  an  inlet  to  others;  and  that  the  repeal  of  all  the 
red,  without  this,  would  anfwer  no  good  purpofe.  Tire 
event  (hewed  that  their  opinion  was  well  founded.  The 
Americans  oppofed  the  tea-tax  with  the  fame  violence  as 
they  had  done  all  the  reft :  and,  at  laft,  on  the  news  that 
falaries  had  been  fettled  on  the  indices  of  the  fuperior 
court  of  Bofton,  the  governor  was  addrefled  on  the  fub- 
je£t;  the  meafure  was  condemned  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  p 
‘and  a  committee  fele6ced  out  of  the  feveraldiftricts  of  tlie 
colony  appointed  to  enquire  into  it. 

The  new  aflembly  proceeded  in  the  mod  formal  manner 
to  difavow  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legiftature ;  and 
accufed  the  parliament  of  Britain  of  having  violated  the 
natural  rights  of  the  Americans  in  a  number  of  inftances- 
Copies  of  the  tranfaflions  of  this  aflembly  were  tranfmit- 
ted  to  every  town  in  Maflachufett,  exhorting  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  roufe  themfelves,  and  exert  every  nerve  in  oppo¬ 
fition  to  the  iron  hand  of  oppreflion,  which  was  daily 
tearing  the  choice!!  fruits  from  the  fair  tree  of  liberty. 
The  didurbances  were  alfo  greatly  heightened  by  an  acci¬ 
dental  difeovery  that  Mr.  Hutchifon,  governor  of  Mafla- 
chufett’s  Bay,  had  written  feveral  confidential  letters  to 
people  in  power  in  England,  complaining  of  the  behavi¬ 
our  of  the  province,  recommending  vigorous  meafures 
againft  them,  and,  among  other  things,  afierting,  that 
“  there  mull  be  an  abridgement  of  what  is  called  Britilh 
liberty.”  Letters  of  this  kind,  had  fome  how  or  other 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  agent  for  the  colony  at  Lon¬ 
don.  They  were  immediately  tranfmitted  to  Bofton,  where  - 
the  aflembly  was  fitting,  by  whom- they  were  laid  before 
the  governor,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  a  very  mortifying 
fituation.  Lofing  every  idea  of  refpefl  or  friendftiip  for 
him  as  their  governor,  they  inftantly  difpatched  a  petition 
to  the  king,  requefting  him  to  remove  the  governor  and 
deputy-governor  from  their  places ;  but  to  this  they  not 
only  received  no  favourable  anfwer,  but  the  petition  itfelf 
was  declared  groundlefs  and  fcandalous. 

Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  utmoft  extremities  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans ;  and  they  were  brought  on  in  the 
following  manner;  Though  the  colonifts  had  entered  into. 

a  non- 
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a  non -importation  agreement  againd  tea  as  well  as  all  other 
commodities  from  Britain,  it  had  neverthelefs  found  its 
way  into  America,  though  in  fmaller  quantities  than  be¬ 
fore.  This  was  fenfibly  felt  by  the  Ead-India  company, 
who  had  now  agreed  to  pay  a  large  fum  annually  to  go¬ 
vernment;  in  recompence  for  which  compliance,  and  to 
make  up  their  Ioffes  in  other  refpefts,  they  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  export  their  tea  free  from  any  duty  payable  in 
Britain ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  permiflion,  feveral 
fltips  freighted  with  the  commodity  were  fent  to  North 
America,  and  proper  agents  appointed  for  the  difpofing'of 
it.  The  Americans,  nowr  perceiving  that  the  tax  was  thus 
likely  to  be  enforced  whether  they  would  or  not,  determi¬ 
ned  to  take  every  poflible  method  to  prevent  the  tea  from 
being  landed,  as  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  impofiible 
to  hinder  the  falethould  the  commodity  once  be  brought 
on  fliore.  .  For  this  purpofe  the  people  aflembled  in  great 
numbers,  forcing  thofe  to  whom  the  tea  was  configned  to 
refign  their  offices,  and  to  promife  folemnly  never  to  re- 
fnme  them  ;  and  committees  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  merchants,  and  make  public  teds,  decla¬ 
ring  fuch  as  would  not  take  them  enemies  to  their  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  midfT  of  this  confulion,  three  fhips  laden  with 
tea  arrived  at  Bodon  ;  but  fo  much  wrere  the  captains 
alarmed  at  the  difpofition  which  feemed  to  prevail  among 
the  people,  that  they  offered,  provided  they  could  obtain 
the  proper  difcharges  from  the  tea-conlignees,  cuftom- 
houfe,  and  governor,  to  return  to  England  without  land¬ 
ing  their  cargoes.  The  parties  concerned,  however,  tho’ 
they  durd  not  order  the  tea  to  be  landed,  refufed  to  grant 
the  difcharges  required.  The  fhips,  therefore,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  remain  in  the  harbour;  but  the 
people,  apprehenfive  that  if  they  remained  there  the  tea 
would  be  landed  in  fmall  quantities,  and  difpofed  of  in 
fpite  of  every  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  refolved  to  dedroy 
it  at  once.  This  refolution  was  executed  with  equal  fpeed 
and  fecrecy.  The  very  evening  after  the  above-mentioned 
difcharges  had  been  refufed,  a  number  of  people,  dreded 
like  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  the  fhips,  and  threw  into 
the  fea  their  whole  cargoes,  confiding  of  342  cheds  of  tea  ; 
after  which,  they  retired  without  making  any  further  dif- 
turbynce,  or  doing  any  more  damage.  No  tea  was  de- 
ftroyed  in  other  places,  though  the  fame  fpirit  was  every 
where  manifeded.  At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  were  en¬ 
joined  not  to  conduct  the  veffels  up  the  river ;  and  at 
New  York,  though  the  governor  caufed  fome  tea  to  be 
landed  under  the  protection  of  a  man  of  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  cuftody  of  the  people,  to 
prevent  its  being  fold. 

The  deftruftion  of  the  tea  at  Bodon,  which  happened 
in  November,  1773,  was  the  immediate  prelude  to  the 
difaders  attending  civil  difcord.  Government,  finding 
themfelves  every  where  infulted  and  defptfed,  refolved  to 
enforce  their  authority  by  ali  poffible  means  ;  and,  as 
Bodon  had  been  the  principal  fcene  of  the  riots  and  out¬ 
rages,  it  was  determined  to  punifh  that  city  in- an  exem¬ 
plary  manner.  Parliament  was  acquainted,  by  a  meffage 
from  his  rnajedy,  with  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  city 
of  Bodon,  as  well  as  of  all  the  colonies  ;  recommending, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  mod  vigorous  and  fpirited  exertions 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  The  parliament  in  its  ad- 
drefs  promifed  a  ready  compliance;  and  indeed  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  by  their  outrageous  behaviour,  had  now  loft  many 
of  their  partifans.  It  was  propofed  to  lay  a  fine  on  the 
town  of  Bodon,  equal  to  the  price  of  the  tea  which  had 
been  dedroyed,  and  to  fiutt  up  its  port  by  armed  vedels, 
until  the  refractory  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  diould  be  fub- 
dued  ;  which  it  was  thought  mud  quickly  yield,  as  a  to¬ 
tal  dop  would  thus  be  put  to  their  trade-  The  bill  was 
drongly  oppofed,  on  the  fame  grounds  that  the  other  had 
been;  and  it  was  predicted,  that,  indead  of  having  any 
tendency  to  reconcile  or.  fubdue  the  Americans,  it  would 
infallibly  exafperate  them  beyond  any  podibility  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  The  petitions  againd  it,  prefented  by  the  colo¬ 
ny’s,  agent,  pointed  out  the  lame  confequence  in  the  firong- 
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ed  terms,  and  in  the  mod  pofitive  manner  declared,  that 
the  Americans'  never  would  fubmit  to  it :  but  fuch  was 
the  infatuation  attending  every  rank  and  degree  of  men, 
that  it  never  was  imagined  the  Americans  would  dare  to 
redd  the  parent  date  openly,  but  would  in  the  end  fubmit 
implicitly  to  her  commands,  fn  this  confidence  a  third 
bill  was  propofed,  for  the  impartial  adminidration  of  juf- 
tice  on  fuch  perfons  as  might  be  employed  in  the  fup- 
preflion  of  riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Maffachu-. 
fett’s  Bay.  By  this  aft  it  was  provided,  that  diould  any 
perfons  afting  in  that  capacity  be  indifted  for  murder, 
and  not  able  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  in  that  province,  they 
might  be  fent  by  the  governor  to  England,  or  to  fome 
other  colony,  if  necedary,  to  be  tried  for  the  fuppofed 
crime.  Thefe  three  bills  having  paded,  the  minidry  pro¬ 
pofed  a  fourth,  relative  to  the  government  of  Canada 
which,  it  was  faid,  had  not  yet  been  fettled  on  any  pros  ¬ 
per  plan.  By  this  bill  the  extent  of  that  province  was 
greatly  enlarged  ;  its  ad'airs  were  put  under  the  direction 
of  a  council,  in  which  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  fecured  in  their 
podcffions,  and  the  ufual  perquiiites  from  thofe  of  then- 
own  profeffion.  The  council  above-mentioned  were  to' 
be  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  be  removable  at  its  plea- 
fure  ;  and  to  be  inveded  with  every  legiflative  power,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  taxation. 

No  fooner  were  thefe  laws  made  known  in  America,, 
than  they  cemented  the  union  of  the  colonies  almod  be¬ 
yond  any  podibility  of  didbl-ving  it.  The  adembly  of 
Mafiachufett’s  Bay  had  paded  a  vote  againd  the  judges- 
accepting  falaries  from  the  crown,  and  put  the  quedion, 
Whether  they  would  accept  them  as  ufual  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  adembly  ?  Four  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  ;  but 
Peter  Oliver,  the  chief -judice,  refufed.  A  petition  againd' 
him,  and  an  aceufation,  were  brought  before  the  gover¬ 
nor ;  but  the  latter  refufed  the  aceufation,  and  declined 
to  interfere  in  the  matter;  bur,  as  they  dill  infided  for 
what  they  called  judice  againd  Mr.  Oliver,  the  gover¬ 
nor  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter  by  dif- 
folving  the  adembly. 

In  tliis  dtuation  of  affairs,  a  new  alarm  was  occaiioned 
by  tire  news  of  the  port-bill.  This  had  been  totally  un¬ 
expected,  and  was  received  with  the  mod  extravagant  ex- 
predions  of  difpleafure  among  the  populace;  and  while 
thefe  continued,  the  new  governor,  general  Gage,  arrived 
from  England.  He  had  been  chofen  to  this  office  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  being  well  acquainted  in  America,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  agreeable  to  the  people;  but  human  wifdom  could 
not  now  point  out  a  method  by  which  the  flame  could  be 
allayed.  The  fird  aft  of  his  office,  as  governor,  was  to- 
remove  the  adembly  to  Salem,  a  town  feventeen  miles 
didant,  in- confequence  of  the  late  aft.  When  this  was 
intimated  to  the  affembly,  they  replied'  by  requeding  him 
to  appoint  a  day  of  public  humiliation  for  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  but  met  with  a  refufal.  When  met  at 
Salem,  they  paded  a  refolution,  declaring- the  necedity  of 
a-  general  congrefs  compofed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
provinces,  in  order  to  take  the  affairs  of  the  eolonies  at 
large  into  confideration ;  and  five  gentlemen,  remark  ble 
for  their  oppofition  to  the  Britifh-  meafures,  were  chofen 
to  reprefent  that  of  Madachufett’s  Bay.  They  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  all  expedition  to  draw  up  a  declaration,  con¬ 
taining-  a  detail  of  the  grievances  they  laboured  under, 
and  the  necelfity  of  exerting  themfelves  againd  lawlefs 
power;  they  fet  forth  the  disregard  diewn  to  their  peti¬ 
tions,  and  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  dedroy  their 
ancient  conditution  ;  and  concluded  with  '  exhorting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  obdruft,  by  every  method  irk 
their  power,  fuch  evil  defigns  ;  recommending,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  total  renunciation  of  every  thing  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  till  a  retire fs  of  grievances  could  be  pro¬ 
cured-.  Intelligence  of  this  declaration  was  carried  to  the 
governor  on  the  very  day  it  was  completed ;  on  which  he 
didolved  the  adembly.  This  was  followed  by  an  addrefs 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  in  favour  of  thofe  of  Sof¬ 
ten, 
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ton,  and  concluding  with  thefe  remarkable  words:  “  By 
Ihutting  up  the  port  of  Bofton,  fome  imagine  that  the 
courfe  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit; 
but  nature,  in  the  formation  of  our  harbour,  forbids  our 
becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with  that  convenient  mart; 
and,  were  it  otherwife,.  we  mud  be  dead  to  every  idea  of 
juftiee,  and  loft  to  all  feelings -of  humanity,  cpuld  we  in¬ 
dulge  one  thought  to  feize  on  wealth,  and  raife  our  for¬ 
tunes  on  the  ruin  of  our  fufi'ering  neighbours.” 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped  by  the  minifterial  party  at 
home,  that  the  advantages  which  other  towns  of  the  co¬ 
lony  might  derive  from  the  annihilation  of  the  trade  of 
Bofton,.  would  make  them  readily  acquiefce  in  the  meafur.e 
of  /hutting  up  that  port,  and  rather  rejoice  in  it  than  o- 
therwife;  but  the  words  of  the  addrefs  above-mentioned 
feemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  this  kind  ;  and  fubfequent 
tran/aclions  foon  manifefted  it  to  be  totally  vain.  No 
fooner  did  intelligence  arrive  of  thp  remaining  bills  palled 
in  the.  fefiion  of  1774,  than  the  caufe  of  Boflon  became  the 
caufe  of  all  the  colonies.  The  port-bill  had  already  oc- 
calioned  violent  commotions  throughout  them  all.  It  had 
been  reprobated  in  provincial  meetings,  and  refiflahce, 
even  to  the  laff,  had  been  recommended  agaiiift  fuch  op- 
prefiion.  In  Virginia,  the  firft  of  June,  the  day  on  which 
the  port  of  Bofton  was  to  be  Unit  up,  was  held  as  a  day 
of  humiliation,  and  a  public  ir.terceffion  in  favour  of  Ame¬ 
rica  was  enjoined.  The  ftyle  of  the  prayer  was,  that  “  God 
would, give  the  people  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to 
oppofe  every  invafion  of  the  American  rights.”  The  Vir¬ 
ginians,  however,  did  not  content  themfelves  with  a£ts  of 
religion.  They  recommended,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  a 
general  congrefs  of  all  the  colonies’;  as  fully  perfuaded, 
that  an  attempt  to  tax  any  colony  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
was  in  reality  an  attack  upon  the  whole,  and  nnift  ulti¬ 
mately  end  in  the  ruin  of  them  all. 

The  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania  were  lefs 
fang-pine  than  the  reft,  being  fo  clofely  connected  in  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  that  the  giving  it  up  entirely  appear¬ 
ed  a  mat, ter  of  the  moft  ferious  magnitude,  and  not  to  be 
thought  of  but  hfter  every  other  method  had  failed.  The 
intelligence  of  the  remaining  bills  refpe£ting  Bofton,  how¬ 
ever,  fpread  a  frefli  alarm  throughout  the  continent,  and 
fixed  thofe  \'ho  had  feemed  to  be  the  mod  wavering.  The 
propofal  of  giving  up  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  Bri¬ 
tain  was  again  propofed  ;  contributions  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Bofton  were  raifed  in  every  quarter;  and  they  every 
day  received  addreftes,  commending  them  for  the  heroic 
courage  with  which  they  fuftained  their  calamity. 

The  Boftonians,  on  their  part,  were  not  wanting  in  their 
endeavours  to  promote  the  general  caufe.  An  agreement 
was  framed,  which,  in  imitation  of  former  times,  they 
called  a  “  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.”  By  this  the 
fubfcribers  moft  religioufly  bound  themfelves  to  break  off 
all  communication  with  Britain  after  the  expiration  of  the 
month  of  Auguft  enfuing,  until  the  obnoxious  adts  were 
repealed;  at  the  fame  time  they  engaged  neither  to  pur- 
chafe  nor  ufe  any  goods  imported  after  that  time,  and  to 
renounce  all  conne&ion  with  thofe  who  did,  or  who  re- 
fufed  to  fubfcribe  to  this  covenant;  threatening  to  pub- 
lifli  the  names  of  the  refractory,  which  at  this  time  was  a 
punifhment  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed.  Agreements  of 
a  fimjiar  kind  were  aim  oft  inftantaneotifly  entered  into 
throughout  all  America.  General  Gage  indeed  attempted 
to  counteract  the  covenant  by  a  proclamation,  wherein  it 
was  declared  an  illegal  and  traiterous  combination,  threat¬ 
ening  with  the  pains  of  law  fuch  as  fubferibed  or  coun¬ 
tenanced  it.  But  matters  were  too  far  gone  for  his  pro¬ 
clamation  to  have  any  effeCt.  The  Americans  retorted 
the  charge  of  illegality;  and  infilled,  that  the  law  allowed 
fubjedts  to  meet  in  order  to  confider  of  their  grievances, 
and  alfociate.for  relief  from  oppreftion. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  holding  the  general 
congrefs  fo  often  propofed.  Philadelphia,  as  being  the 
moll  considerable  town,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  place  0! 
its  meeting.  The  delegates,  of  whom  it  was  to  be  com- 


pofed,  were  chofen  by  the  representatives  of  each  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  were  in  number  from  two  to  feven  for  each 
colony,  though  no  province  had  more  than  one  vote.  The 
firft  congrefs*  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  1774,  conlifted  of  fifty-one  delegates.  The 
novelty  and  importance  of  the  meeting  excited  an  unive-r- 
fal  attention ;  and  their  tranfadlions  were  fuch  as  could 
not  but  tend  to  render  them  refpectable. 

The  firft  aft  of  congrefs  was  an  approbation  of  the  con- 
dudt  of  Mailachufett’s  Bay,  and  an  exhortation  to  continue 
in  the  farfte  fpirit  with  which  they  had  begun.  Supplies 
.for  the.  fuffering  inhabitants  (whom  indeed  the  operation 
of  the  port-bill  had  reduced  to  great  did  refs)  were  ftrong- 
.ly  recommended;  and  it  was  declared,  that  in  cafe  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  adls  by  arms,  all  America 
ftiould  join  to  affift  the  town  of  Bofton  ;  and  lliould  tire  in¬ 
habitants  be  obliged,  during  the  courfe  of  hoftilities,  to 
remove  farther  up  the  country,  the  lodes  they  might  fuL- 
tain  lliould  be  repaired  at  the  public  experice. 

Matters  thus  went  on,  until  every  idea  of  reconciliation 
or  friendfiiip  with  Britain  was  loft.  The  Americans,  with¬ 
out  ceremony,  began  to  feize  on  the  military  ftores  and 
ammunition  belonging  to  government.  This  firft  com¬ 
menced  at  Newport  in  Rhode  Ifiand,  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  carried  off  forty  pieces  of  cannon  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  the  place;  and,  on  being  afleed  the  reaibn  of 
this  proceeding,  they  replied,  that  the  people  had  feized 
them  left  they  ftiould  be  made  ufe  of  againft  themfelves. 
After  this  the  aftembly  met,  and  relolved,  that  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  warlike  ftores  ftiould  be  purchafed  with  the 
public  money.  New  Hampfhire  followed  the  example  of 
Rhode  Illand,  and  feized  a  fmall  fort,  for  the  fake  of  the 
powder  and  military  ftores  it  contained.  In  Pennfylvania 
a  convention  was  held,  which  exprefled  an  earneft  defire 
of  reconciliation  with  the  mother-country;  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  declaring,  that  they 
were  refolved  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  juft 
rights  ;  and  the  people  were  exhorted  to  apply  themfelves 
with  the  greateft  aftiduity  to  the  profecution  of  fuch  ma¬ 
nufactures  as  were  neceflary  for  their  defence  and  fubfift- 
ence,  fuch  as  fait,  falt-petre,  gunpowder,  fteel,  &c. 

As  the  difturbances  had  originated  in  the  province  Of 
Maftachufett’s  Bay,  and  there  continued  with  the  greateft 
violence,  fo  this  was  the  province  where  the  firft  hoftili- 
ties  were  formally  commenced.  In'the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1775,  the  congrefs  met  at  Cambridge  ;  and,  as 
no  friends  to  Britain  could  now  find  admittance  to  that 
aiTembly,  the  only  confideration  was,  how  to  make  fpeedy 
preparations  for  war.  Expertnefs  in  military  difeipline 
was  recommended  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  feveral 
military  inftitutions  were  enaCted  ;  among  which,  that  of 
the  minute-men  was  one  of  the  mod  remarkable.  Thefe 
were  chofen  from  the  mod  aCtive  and  expert  among  the 
militia  ;  and  their  bttfinefs  was  to  keep  themfelves  in  con- 
ftant  readinefs  at  the  call  of  their  officers ;  from  which 
perpetual  vigilance  they  derived  their  title.  It  was  now 
eafily  feen,  that  a  flight  occafion  would  bring  on  hoftilities, 
which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  mod  violent  and 
certain  deftruftion  to  the  vanquifhed  party;  for  both  were 
fo  much  exafperated  by  a  long  courfe  of  reproaches’  and 
literary  warfare,  that  they  feemed  to  be  filled  with  the  ut- 
moft  inveteracy  againft  each  other. 

On  the  a6th  of  February,  general  Gage,  having  been 
informed  that  a  number  of  field-pieces  had  been  brought 
to  Salem,  difpatched  a  party  to  feize  them.  Their  road 
was  obftrudted  by  a  river,  over  which  was  a  draw-bridgy! 
This  the  people  had  pulled  up,  and  refufed  to  let  down: 
upon  which  the  foldiers  feized  a  boat  to  ferry  them  over  ; 
but  the  people  cut  out  her  bottom.  Hoftilities  would  im¬ 
mediately  have  commenced,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ‘ inter- 
pofttion  of  a  clergyman  ;  who  reprefented  to  the  military, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  folly  of  oppofing  fuch  numbers;  and 
to  the  people,  on  the  other,  that,  as  the  day  was  far  fpent, 
the  military  could  not  execute  their  defign,  fo  that  they 
might,  without  any.  fear,  leave  them  the  quiet  poflefiion 
3  ,  of 
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’oF  the  draw-bridge.  This  was  complied  with  ;  and  the 
foldiers,  after  having  remained  for  fometiiiie  at  the  bridge, 
returned  without  executing'  their  orders. 

The  next  attempt  was  attended  with  more  ferious  con- 
fequences.  General  Gage  hawing  been  informed  that  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  (lores  had  been 
collected  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bofton, 
and  where  the  provincial  congrefs  was  fitting,  fent  a  de¬ 
tachment,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Smith  and  major 
Pitcairn,  to  deftroy  the  (lores,  and,  as  was  reported,  to 
feize  Meffrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  the  leading-men  of 
the  congrefs.  They  fet  out  before  day-break,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  marching  with  the  utmofl  (Hence,  and  fe- 
curing  every  one  they  met  on  the  road,  that  they  might 
not  be  difeovered.  But,  notwithftanding  all  their  care,  the 
continual  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  guns  as  they  went 
along  foon  gave  them  notice  that  the  country  was  alarin- 
-ed.  About  five  in  the  morning  they  had  reached  Lexing¬ 
ton,  fifteen  miles  from  Boflon,  where  the  militia  of  the  . 
place  were  exercifing.  An  officer  called  out  to  them  to 
dil'perfe;  but  fome  (hots,  it  is  faid,  being  at  that  moment 
fired  from  a  ho ufe  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  military 
made  a  difeharge,  which  killed  and  wounded  feveral  of 
the  militia.  The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord, 
where,  having  deffroyed  the  (lores,  they  were  encountered 
by  the  .Americans;  and  a  feuffle  enfued,  in  which  feveral 
fell  on  both  (ides.  Tire  purpofe  of  their  expedition  being 
thus  accompli  (lied,  it  was  neceflary  for  the  king’s  troops 
to  retreat,  which  they  did  through  a  continual  fire  kept 
upon  them  from  Concord  to  Lexington.  Here  their  am¬ 
munition  -vas  expended;  and  they  would  have  been  una¬ 
voidably  cut  off,  had  not  a  confiderabl-e  reinforcement, 
commanded  by  lord  Percy,  luckily  met  them.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans,  however,  continued  their  attack  with  great  fury; 
and  the  Britifh  would  flill  have  been  in  the  utmofl  dan¬ 
ger,  had  it  not  been  for  two  field -pieces  which  lord  Percy 
brought  with  him.  By  thefe  the  impetuofity  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  was  checked,  and  the  Britifh  made  good  their  re¬ 
treat  to  Bofton,  with  the  lofs  of  2 63  killed  and  wounded  : 
that  of  the  Americans  was  eighty-eight. 

By  this  engagement  the  fpirits  of  the  Americans  were 
fo  raifed,  that  they  meditated  nothing  lefs  than  the  total 
expulfion  of  the  Britifh  troops  from  Boflon.  An  army  of 
20,000  men  was  alfembled,  who  formed  a  line  of  encamp¬ 
ment  from  Roxbury  to  Myftic,  through  a  fpace  of  about 
thirty  miles  ;  and  here  they  were  foon  after  joined  by  a 
large  body  of  Connecticut  troops,  under  general  Putnam, 
an  old  officer  of  great  bravery  and  experience.  By  this 
formidable  force  was  the  town  of  Bofton  now  kept  blocked 
up.  General  Gage,  however,  had  fo  ftrongly  fortified  it, 
that  the  enemy,  powerful  as  they  were,  durft  not  make  an 
attack  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  force  was  by  far  too 
infignificant  to  meet  fuchan  enemy  in  the  field.  But,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  May,  a  conliderable  reinforcement  ha¬ 
ving  arrived,  with  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clin¬ 
ton,  he  prepared  to  a6l  with  more  decilion;  while  the 
Americans,  on  their  part,  did  every  thing  to  oppofe  him. 

A  confiderabie  height,  known  by  the  name  of  Bunker’s 
Hill,  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninfula  of  Charleftown, 
was  fo  fituated  as  to  make  the  poffeffion  of  it  a  matter  of 
great  confeqtience  to  either  of  the  contending  parties. 
Orders  were  therefore,  June  16,  ifl’ued  by  the  provincial 
commanders,  that  a  detachment  of  1000  men  (hould  en¬ 
trench  upon  this  height.  By  fome  miftake,  Breed’s  Hill, 
high  and  large  like  the  other,  but  fituated  nearer  Bofton, 
was  marked  out  for  the  entrenchments,  inftead  of  Bunker’s 
Hill.  The  provincials  proceeded  to  Breed’s  hill,  and 
worked  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  between  midnight 
and  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  they  had  thrown  up  a  fmall 
redoubt  about  eight  rods  fiquare.  They  kept  fuch  a  pro¬ 
found  filence,  that  they  were  not  heard  by  the  Britifli  on¬ 
board  their  veflels, 'though  very  near.  Thefe,  having  de¬ 
rived  their  firft  information  of  what  was  going  on  from 
the  fight  of  the  work  near  completion,  began  an  incelfant 
firing  upon  them.  The  provincials  bore  this  with  firmnefs, 
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and,  though  they  were  only  young  foldiers,  continued  to  la¬ 
bour  till  they  had  thrown  up  a  fmall  breaftvvoi'k,  extending 
from  the  eaft  fide  of  the  breaftwork  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  As  this  eminence  overlooked  Bofton,  general  Gage 
thought  it  neceJTary  to  drive  the  provincials  from  if.  A- 
bout  noon,  therefore,  he  detached  major-general  Kowe, 
and  brigadier-general  Pigot,  with  the  dower  of  the  army, 
confiding  of  four  battalions,  ten  companies  of  the  grena¬ 
diers,  and  ten  0  flight  infantry,  with  a  proportion  of  field 
artillery,  to  efteft  this  bufinefs.  Thefe  troops  landed  at 
Moreton’s  Poifit,  and,  June  17,  formed  after  landing, 
but  remained  in  that  polltion  till  they  were  reinforced  by 
a  fecond  detachment  of  light  infantry  and  grenadier  com¬ 
panies,  a  battalion  of  land  forces,  and  a  battalion  of  ma¬ 
rines,  making  in  the  whole  near  3000  men.  While  the 
troops  who  fir’ll  landed  were  waiting  for  this  reinforce¬ 
ment,  the  provincials,  for  their  further  fecurity,  pulled  up 
fome  adjoining  pod  and  rail  fences,  and  fet  them  down  in 
two  parallel  lines  at  a  fmall  d (fiance  from  each  other,  and 
filled  the  fpace  between  with  hay,  which,  having  been 
lately  mowed,  remained  on  the  adjacent  ground. 

The  king’s  troops  formed  in  two  lines,  and  advanced 
(lowly,  to  give  their  artillery  time  to  demolidi  the  Ameri¬ 
can  works.  While  the  Britifh  were  advancing  to  the  at¬ 
tack,  they  received  orders  to  burn  Charleftown.  This 
was  not  done  becaufe  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  houfes 
in  that  town,  but  from  the  military  policy  of  depriving 
enemies  of  a  cover  in  their  approaches.  In  a  fhort  time 
this  ancient  town,  confiding  of  about  500  buildings,  chiefly 
of  wood,  was  in  one  great  blaze.  The  lofty  fleeple  of  the 
meeting-houfe  formed  a  pyramid  of  fire  above  the  reft, 
and  ftruck  the  allonifhed  eyes  of  numerous  beholders  with 
a  magnificent  but  awful  fpeclacle.  In  Bofton,  the  heights 
of  every  kind  were  covered  with  the  citizens,  and  fuch  of 
the  king’s  troops  as  were  not  on  duty.  The  hills  around 
the  adjacent  country,  which  afforded  a  fafe  and  diftinct 
view,  were  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Thoufands,  both  within  and  without  Bofton,  were  anxi¬ 
ous  fpe&ators  of  the  bloody  feene.  The  honour  of  Bri¬ 
tifh  troops  beat  high  in  the  breafts  of  many,  while  others, 
with  a  Weener  fenfibility,  felt  for  the  liberties  of  a  great 
and  growing  country.  The  Britifh  moved  on  bul  (lowly, 
which  gave  the  provincials  a  better  opportunity  for  taking 
aim.  The  latter,  in  general,  referved  themfelves  till  their 
adversaries  were  within  ten  or  twelve  rods,  but  then  be¬ 
gan  a  furious  difeharge  of  fmall  arms.  The  dream  of 
the  American  fire  was  fo  inceflant,  and  did  fo  great  exe¬ 
cution,  that  the  king’s  troops  retreated  in  diforder  and 
precipitation.  Their  officers  rallied  them,  and  pufhed 
them  forward  with  their  fwords,  but  they  returned  to  the 
attack  with  great  reluctance.  The  Americans  again  re¬ 
ferved  their  fire  till  their  adverfaries  were  near,  and  then 
put  then!  a  fecond  time  to  flight.  General  Howe  and  the 
officers  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  were  at  lad  fuccefs- 
ful,  though  the  foldiers  difeovered  a  great  averiion  to  go¬ 
ing  on.  By  this  time  the  powder  of  the  Americans  began 
to  fail.  The  Britifh  alfo  brought  fome  cannon  to  bear, 
which  raked  the  infide  of  the  breaftwork  from  end  to  end. 
The  fire  from  the  (hips,  batteries,  and  field  artillery,  was 
redoubled.  The  redoubt  was  attacked  on  three  fides  at 
once.  Under  thefe  circumftances  a  retreat  from  it  was  or¬ 
dered,  but  the  provincials  delayed,  and  made  refinance 
with  their  difeharged  mufleets  as  if  they  had  been  clubs, 
fo  long  that  the  king’s  troops,  who  eatily  mounted  the 
works,  had  haif  filled  the  redoubt  before  it  was’ given  up 
to  them. 

'While  thefe  operations  were  going  on  at  the  bread- 
work  and  redoubt,  the  Bririfli  light  infantry  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  the  left  point  of  the  former,  that  they  might 
take  the  American  line  in  flank.  Though  they  exhibited 
the  mod  undaunted  courage,  they  met  with  an  oppofitiou 
which  called  for  its  greateft  exertions.  The  provincials 
here,  in  like  manner,  referved  their  fire  till  their  adver¬ 
faries  were  near,  and  then  poured  it  upon  the  light  infan¬ 
try,  in  fotiuea  direction,  as  mowed  down  their  ranks. 
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The  engagement  was  kept  up  on  both  fides  witli  great  re¬ 
solution.  T  he  per/evering  exertions  of  the  king’s  troops 
could  not  compel  the  Americans  to  retreat,,  till  they  ob- 
ferved  that  their  main  body  had  left  the  hill,.  This,  when 
begun,  expofed  them  to  new  danger,  for  it  could  not  be 
effected  but  by  marching  over  Charleftown  Neck,  every 
part  of  v.  hich'was  raked  by  the  dipt  of  the  Glafgow  man 
of  war,  and  two  floating  batteries.  The  incedant  fire  kept- 
up  acrofs  this- neck  prevented  any  configurable  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  joining  their  countrymen  w  ho  were  engaged  ; 
but  the  few  who  fell  on  their  retreat  over  the  fame  ground 
proved,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  thole. provincial  officers, 
who  declined  palling  over  to  fuccour  rli'eir  companions, 
were  without  any  folid  foundation.. 

The  number  of  Americans  engaged  amounted  only  to 
1500.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  conquerors  would 
pufh  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  and  march  imme¬ 
diately  to  American  head  quarters  at  Cambridge,  but  they 
advanced  no  farther  than  Bunker’s  Hill;  there  they  threw 
up  works  for  their  own  fecurity.  The  provincials  did  the 
fame  on  ProTpefl  Hill  in  front  of  them.  Both  were  guard¬ 
ing  againft  an  attack,  and  both  were  in  a  bad  condition  to 
receive  one.  The  lofs-  of  the  peninfula  deprelled  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  Americans,  and  their  great  lofs  of  men  pro¬ 
duced  the  fame  effect  on  the  Britilh'.  There  have  been 
few  battles  in  modern  wars,  in  which,  all  circumftances 
confidered,  there  was  a  greater  definition  of  men  than  in 
this  fhort  engagement.  The  lofs  of  the  Britifli,  as  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  "general  Gage,  amounted  to  1054.  Nine¬ 
teen  commiffioned  officers  were  killed,  and  feventy  more 
were  wounded.  The  battle  of  Quebec  in  1759,  which 
«ave  Great  Britain  the  province  of  Canada,  was  not  fo 
deliruftive  to  Britilh  officers  as  this  affair  of  a  flight  en¬ 
trenchment,  the  work  only  of  a  few  hours.  ‘That  the  offi¬ 
cers  buffered  fo  much,  rauft  be  imputed  to  their  being 
aimed  at.  None  of  the  provincials  in  this  engagement  were 
riflemen,  but  they  were  all  good  markfmen.  The  whole 
of  their  previous  military  knowledge  had  been  derived 
from  hunting,  and  the  ordinary  amufements  of  fportfmeh. 
The  dexterity  which  by  long  habit  they  had  acquired  in 
hitting  beads,  birds,  and  marks,  was  fatally  applied  to  the 
deftruftion  of  Britifli  officers.  From  their  fall  much  con- 
fufion  -was  ex  peeled  ;  they  were  therefore  particularly 
tingled  out.  Moft  of  thofe  who  were  near  the  perfon  of 
general  Howe  were  either  killed  or  wqunded,  but  the  ge¬ 
neral,  though  he  greatly  expofed  himfelf,  was  unhurt. 
The  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  loft  three-fourths  of  their 
men.  Of  one  company  not  more  than  five,  and  of  another 
not  more  than  fourteen,  efcaped.  The  unexpected  reflit  - 
ance  of  the  Americans  was  fuch  as  wiped  away  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  cowardice,  which  had  been  caft  on  them  by 
their  enemies  in  Britain.  The  fpirited  conduct  of  the 
Britifli  officers  merited  and  obtained  great  applaufe,  but 
the  provincials  were  iuftiy  entitled  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
fame,  for  having  made  the  utmoft  exertions  of  their  ad- 
verfarieS  neccfl'ary  to  diflodge  them  from  lines,  which 
were  the  work, only  of  a  Angle  night.  The  Americans 
loft  five  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  killed  amounted  to  139.: 
The  wounded  and  miffing  to  314.  Thirty  of  the  former 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  They  particularly 
regretted  tire  death  of  general  Warren. 

This  aftion  at  Breed’s  Hill,  or  Bunker’s  Hill,  as  it  has 
been  commonly  called,  produced  many  and  very  important 
confequences.  "  The  fame  determined  fpirit  of  refnftan.ee 
j.ow  every  where  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 
The  commencement  of  hoftilities  at  Lexington  determined 
the  colony  of  New  York,  which  had  hitherto  continued  to 
waver,  to  unite  with  the  reft  ;  and,  as  the  lituation  of  New 
York  renders  it  unable  to  refill  an  attack  from  the  fea,  it 
was  refolved,  before  the  arrival  of  a  Britilh  fleet,  to  le- 
cifre  ihe  military  llores,  fend  off  the  women  and  children, 
and  to  let  fire  to  the  city  if  it  was  (till  found  incapable  of 
defence.  The  exportation  of  provifions  was -every  where 
prohibited,  particularly  to  the  Britilh  filhery  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  or  to  fuch  colonies  of  Americans  fliouid 
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adhere  to  the  Britifli  intereft.  Cong.refs  refolved  on  the 
eftablifliment  of  an  army,  and  of  a  large  paper  currency 
in  order  to  fupport  it.  In  the  inland  northern  colonies, 
colonels-  Eafion-  and  Ethan  Allen,  without  receiving  any 
orders  from  congrefs,  or  communicating  their  delign  to 
any  Body,  with  a  party  of  only  250  men,  fur-prided  the 
forts  of  Grown  Point,  Ticonderago,  and  the  reft  that  form 
a  communication  betwixt  the  colonies  and  Canada.  On 
this  oecalion  200  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  hands, 
belides  mortars  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  (tores, 
together  with  two  armed  veflels,  and  materials  for  the 
conftruiSlion  of  others. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  the  provincials  eredled' 
fortifications  on  the  heights  which  commanded  Charlef¬ 
town,  and  ftrengthened  the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  driving  them  from  thence;  at  the 
fame  time  that  their  activity  and  boldnefs  altonilhed  their 
adverfuries,  who  had  been  accultomed  to  entertain  too 
mean  an  opinion  of  their  courage. 

The  Britifli  troops,  thus  Ihut  up  in  Bolton,  were  foon 
reduced  to  diltrel’s.  Their  neceffities  obliged  them  to 
attempt  the  carrying  off  the  American  cattle  on  the  i Bands 
before  Bolton,  which  produced  frequent  Ikirtnilhes ;  but 
the  provincials,  better  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of 
thefe  Ibores,  landed  on  the  ifiands,  deftroyed  or  carried  off 
whatever  was  of  any  ufe,  burned  the  light  houfe  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  took  prifoners  the  workmen 
fent  to  repair  it,  as  well  as  a  party  of  marines  who  guarded 
them.  Thus  the  garrifon  was  reduced  to  the  neceliity  of 
fending  out  armed  veflels  to  make  prizes  indifcriminately 
of  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and  of  landing  in  different 
places  to  plunder  for  fubliftence  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  congrefs  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  aft'  with  all 
the  vigour  which  its  conftituents  had  expected.  Articles 
of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  were  drawn  tip  and 
fiolenmly  agreed  upon  ;  and  they  proceeded  formally  to 
j u Hi fy  their  conduct,  in  a  declaration  drawn  up  in  terms  re  - 
markably  expreflive,  and  well  calculated  to  excite  attention. 

“Were  it  pollible,”  Laid  they,  “for  men  who  exercife 
their  realon,  to  believe  that  the  divine  Author  of  our  ex. 
iflence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  an  abfo- 
lute  property  in  and  unbounded  power  over  others,  marked 
out  by  His  infinite  goodnefs  and  wiSom  as  the  objects  of 
a  legal  domination,  never  rightfully  relillable,  however 
fevere  and  op  p  re  (five  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  colonies 
might  at  lead  require  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
fome  evidence. that  this  dreadful  authority  over  them  had 
been  granted  to  that  body  :  but  a  reverence  for,  our  Great 
Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  mult  convince  all  thofe  who  reflect  upon  the 
fubjeCt,  that'  government  was  inftituted  to  promote  the- 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  admini.ltered  for  the.- 
attainment  of  that  end. 

“  The  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  flimulated. 
by  an  inordinate  paffion' for  power,  not  only. unjuftiliable, 
but  which,  they  know  to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the 
very  conftitution  of  that  kingdom  ;  and. defpai ring  of  liic- 
cefs  in  any  mode  of  eonteft  where  regard  fliouid  be  had' 
to  law,  truth,  or- right ;  have  at  length,  defortin-g  thofe, 
attempted  to  eff'eft  their  cruel  and  impolitic  purpofe  of 
enflaving  thefe  colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby- 
rendered  it  neceffary  for  us  to  clofe  with  their  laft- appeal 
from  reafon  to  arms.  Yet,  however  blinded  that  afleinbly 
may  be,  by  their  intemperate  rage  for  unlimited  domina¬ 
tion,  fo  to  flight  j  u  (lice  in  tiie  opinion  of  mankind,  weelteera 
ourfelves  bound  by  obligations  to  the  reft  of . the  world -to 
make  known  the  juftice  of  our  caufe.” 

After  taking-notice  of  the  manner  in  which  their  ancef- 
tors  left  Britain,  the  happinefs  attending  the  mutual  friend¬ 
ly  commerce  betwixt  that  country  and  her  colonies,,  and 
tire  remarkable ,  fuceefs  of  the  late  war,  they  proceed  as 
follows:  “.The  new  miniftry  finding  the  brave  foes  of 
Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet  (till  contending,, 
tookup  theunfortunate  idea  of  granting  them  a  hafty  peace* 
and  of  then  fubduing  her  faithful  friends, 
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“Thefe  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  fuch  a 
ftate  'as  to  prefent  victories  without  bloodlhed,  and  all  the 
eufy  emoluments-of  ftatutabl'e  plunder.  The  uninterrupted 
tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  re.fpeftful  behaviour  from  the 
beginning  of  their  colonization  ;  their  dutiful,  zealous,  and 
rueful,  fervices  during  the  war,  though  fo  recently  and 
amply  acknowledged  in  the  m oft  honourable  manner  by 
his  majefty,  by  the  late  king,  and  by  parliament,  could  not 
fave  them  from  the  intended  innovations.  Parliament 
was  infiucnced  to  adopt  the  pernicious  project;  and,  af¬ 
firming  a  new  power  over  them,  has  in  the  courfe  of  ele¬ 
ven  years  given  fuch  deciftve  fpecimens  of  the  fpirit  and 
confequences  attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  effects  of  acqu-iefcence  under  it. 

“  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money 
without  our  eonfent,.  though  we  have  ever  exercifed  an 
exclufive  right  to  difpofe  of  otrr  own  property.  Statutes 
have  been  palled  for  extending  the  jufifdiction  of  the 
courts  of  admiralty,  and  vice-admiralty,  beyond  their  an¬ 
cient  limits  ;  for  depriving  us  of  the  accurtomed  and  in- 
eflimable  rights- of  trial  by  jury,  in  cafes  affecting  both 
life  and  propery  ;  for  fufpending  the  legiflature  of  one  of 
our  colonies;  for  interdicting  all  commerce  to  the  capital 
of  another;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the  form  of 
government  efhibluhed  by  charter,  and  fecured  by  a£ts  of 
its  own  legiflature  ;  and  folemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ; 
for  exempting  the  murderers  of  colonifts  from  legal  trial, 
and  in  effect  from  punifiiment ;  for  erecting  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  a  defpotifm  dangerous  to  our  very 
exigence  ;  and  for  quartering  fold'iers  upon  the  colonifts 
in  time  of  a  profound  peace.  It  has  alfo  been  refolved  in 
parliament,  that  colonifts  charged  with  committing  certain 
offences  (nail  be  tranfported  to  England  to  be  tried. 

“  But  why  fhould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ? 
By  one  ftatute  it  was  declared,  that  parliament  canof  right 
make  laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cafes  whatever.  What  is  to 
defend  us  agair.fi  fo  enormous,  fo  unlimited;  a  power  ?  Not 
a  (ingle  perfon  who  affumes  it  is  chofen  by  us,  or  is  fub- 
jeft  to  our  controul  or  influence;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  all  of  them  exempt  from  the  operation  of  fuch 
laws;  and  the  American  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the 
oflenfible  purpofes  for  which  it  is  raifed,  would  actually 
lighten  their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  it  increafes  ours. 

“  We  law  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would 
reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  inceffantly  and  ineffectually 
befieged  the  throne  as  fupplicants ;  we  reafoned,  we  re- 
monftrated  with  parliament  in  the  moft  mild  and  decent 
language;  but  adminiftration,  fenfible  that  we  fhould  re¬ 
gard  thefe  meafures  as  freemen  ought  to  do,  fent  over  fleets 
and  armies  to  enforce  them. 

“  We  have  purfued  every  temperate,  every  refpeCtful, 
meafure ;  we  have  even  proceeded  to  break  off  all  com¬ 
mercial  inter, courfe  with  our  fellow-fubjeits  as  our  laft 
peaceable  admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no  nation  on 
earth  would  fupplant  our  attachment  to  liberty:  this  we 
flattered  diirfelves  was  the  ultimate  fiep  of  the  contro- 
verfv;  but  fubfequent  events  have  fhewn  how  vain  was 
this  hope  of  finding  moderation  in  our  enemies  1 

“  The  lords  and  common-',  in  their addrefs in  the  month 
of  February,  faid,  that  a  rebellion  at  that  time  actually 
exifted  in  the  province  of  Maifachufett’s  Bay:  and  that 
th.ofe  concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engagements  entered 
into  by  his  majefty’s  fubjeifs  in  feveral  of  the  colonics; 
and  therefore  they  befought  his  majefty  that  he  would  take 
t he  moft  effectual  meafures  to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  authority  of  the  fupreme  legiflature.  Soon  after 
the  commercial  interccurfe  of  whole  colonies  with  foreign 
countries  was  cut  off  by  an  aCt  of  parliament;  by  another, 
feveral  of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  fiftieries 
in  the  feas  near  their  courts,  on  which  they  always  depend¬ 
ed  for  their  fubfiftence  ;  and  large  reinforcements  of  (hips 
and  troops  w  ere  immediately  fent  over  to  general  Gage. 

“  ITuilleis  were  all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and  do¬ 
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quence,  of  an  iliuftrions  band'  or  the  moft  diftingttiflied 
peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly  and  ft.renuouflv  affertod 
the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  to  ftay,  or  even  to  mitigate,  the 
heedlefs  fury  with  which  thefe  accumulated  outrages  were 
hurried  on.  Equally  fruitlefs  was  fire  interference  of  the 
city  of  London,  of  Briftol,  and  of  many  other  refpeCtable 
towns,  in  our  favour. 

After  having  reproached  parliament,  general  Gage,  and 
the  Britifh  government  in  general,  they  proceeded  tints; 
“  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choofing  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  lubmiflion  to  tyranny  or  refiftance  by  force.  The 
latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  coft  of  this 
conteft,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful1  as  voluntary  flavery. 
Honour,  jaiftice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  fur- 
render  that  freedom  \vhich  we  received  front  our.  gallant 
anceltors,  and  which  our  innocent  pofterity  have  a  right 
to  receive  from  us.  Our  caufe  is  juft;  our  union  is  per¬ 
fect;  our  internal  refources  are  great;  and,  if  neceffary, 
foreign  alTiftance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  fight  not 
for  glory  or  conqueft  ;  we  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remark¬ 
able  Ipeffacie  of  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies. 
They  boaft  of  their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet 
proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  fervitude  or  death.  In 
our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our 
birthright,  for  the  proteilion  of  our  property  acquired  by 
the  honeft  induftry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourown,  againft 
violence  actually  offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms;  we 
fliall  lay  them  down  when  hoftilities  (hall  ceafe  on  the  part 
of  our  aggreffors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed 
fliall  be  removed, — and  not  before.” 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  moft- (Hiking  paflages  in  the  de¬ 
claration  of  congrefs  on  taking  up  arms  againft  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  dated  July  6,  1775.  Without  enquiring  whether  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  right  or  wr.ong,  the 
determined  fpirit  which  it  (hews  ought  to  have  convinced 
us,  that  the  conqueft  of  America  was  an  event  fcarcely 
ever  to  be  expetfied.  In  every  other  refpect  an  equal  fpi¬ 
rit  was  fhewn  ;  and  the  rulers  of  the  Britifli  nation  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  thofe  whom  they  ftyled  rebels  and  trai¬ 
tors  fucceed  in  negociations  in  which  they  themfelves- 
were  utterly  foiled.  In  the  parting  of  the  Quebec-bill, 
mini  dry  had  flattered  themfelves  that  the  Canadians  would 
be  fo  much  attached  to  them  on  account  of  reftoring  the 
French  laws,  that  they  would  very  readily  join  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  againft  the  colonifts  who  had  reprobated  that  bill  in 
fuch  ftrong  terms  :  but  in  this  they  found  thefnfelves  mil- 
taken.  A  fcheme  had  been  formed  for  general  Carleton, 
governor  of  the  province,  to  raife  an  array  of  Canadians  • 
wherewith  to  aft  againft  the  Americans;  and,  fo  fanguine 
were  the  hopes  of  adminiftration  in  this  refpeft,  that  they 
had  fent  20,000  Hand  of  arms,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
military  ftores,  to  Quebec  for  the  purports.  But  the  peo¬ 
ple,  though  they  did  not  join  the,  Americans,  yet  were 
found  immoveable  in  their  purports  to  (land  neuter.  The 
Britifli  adminiftration  next  tried  to  engage  tlie  Indians  in 
their  caufe.  But,  though  agents  were  difperrted  among 
them  with  large  prefents  to  the  chiefs,  the  greateft  part 
replied,  that  they  did  not  uriaerftand  the  nature  of  the 
quarrel,  nor  could-  they  diftinguifh.  whether  thofe  who 
dwelt  in  America  or  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ocean  were  in 
fault :  but  they  were  furprirted  to  fee  Englifhmen  afk  their 
alTiftance  againft  one  another;  and  advirteti  them  to  be  re¬ 
conciled,  and  not  to  think  of  (bedding  the  blood  of  their 
brethren.  To  the-  reprefentati'ons  of  congrefs  they  paid 
more  refpeft.  Thefe  fet  forth,  that  the  Englilh  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ocean  had  taken  up  arms  to  enftave  not 
only  their  countrymen  in  America,  but  the  Indians-  alfo; 
and,  if  the  latter  fhould  enable  them  to  overcome  the  co¬ 
lonifts,  they  themfelves  \yould  foon  be  reduced  fo  a  frate 
of  flavery  alfo.  By  arguments  of.  this  kind  moft  of  the 
lavages  were  engaged  to  remain  neuter ;  and  thus  the  co¬ 
lonifts  were  freed  from  a  dangerous  enemy.  On  this  oc- 
c  a  firm  the  congrefs  thought  proper  to  hold. a  folemn  con¬ 
ference  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians.  The-fpeech 
made  by  them  on  the  occaiion  is  curious,,  hut  too  long  to. 
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be  fully  inferted.  The  following  is  a  Specimen  of  the 
European  mode  of  addrelSng  thefe  people: 

“  Brothers,  Sachems,  and  Warriors ! 

“  We,  the  delegates  from  tlie  Twelve  United  Provinces, 
•now  fitting  in  general  congrefs  at  Philadelphia,  lend  their 
talk  to  you  our -brothers. 

“  Brothers.and  Friends,  now  attend! 

“  When  our  fathers  eroded  the  great  water,  and  came 
over  to  this  land,  the  king  of  England  gave  them  a  talk, 
alluring  them  that  they  and  their  children  fhould  be  his 
•children  ;  and  that  if  they  would  leave  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  make  fettlements,  and  live  here,  and  buy  and 
fell,  and  trade  with  their  brethren  beyond  the  water, 
they  fhould  (fill  keep  hold  of  the  fame  covenant-chain,  and 
enjoy  peace ;  and  it  was  covenanted,  that  the  fields,  hou- 
fes,  goods,  and  pofTeffions,  which  our  fathers  fhould  ac¬ 
quire,  fhould  remain  to  them  as  their  own,  and  be  their 
children’s  for  ever,  and  at  their  foie  difpolal. 

“  Brothers  and  Friends,  open  a  kind  ear! 

“  We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  coun- 
,-fellors  of  king  George  and  the  inhabitants  and  colonies  of 
America. 

“  Many  of  his  counfellors  have  perfuaded  him  to  break 
the  covenant-chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any  more  good 
balks.  They  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  enter  into  a  co¬ 
venant  again!!  us  ;  and  have  torn  afunder,  and  calf  behind 
their  back,  the  good  eld  covenant  which  their  anceftors 
and  ours  entered  into,  and  took  !f rong  hold  of.  They  now 
tell  us  they  will  put  their  hands  into  our  pocket  without 
alking,  as  though  it  were  their  own  ;  and  at  their  pleafure 
t  hey  will  take  from  ns  our  charters,  or  written  civil  conlli- 
tution,  which  we  love  as  our  lives  ;  alfo  our  plantations, 
-bur  houles,  and  goods,  whenever  they  pleafe,  without 
diking  our  leave.  They  tell  us,  that  our  veflels  may  go 
to  that  e>r  this  ifland  in  the  lea,  but  to  this  or  that  parti¬ 
cular  island  we  fliall  not  trade  any  more;  and,  in  cafe  of 
our  non-compliance  with  thefe  new  orders,  they  (hut  up 
our  harbours. 

“  Brothers,  we  live  on  the  fame  ground  with  you  ;  the 
fame  ifland  is  our  common  birth-place.  We  defire  to  fit 
down  under  the  fame  tree  of  peace  with  you  ;  let  us  water 
its  roots,  and  cherilh  the  growth,  till  the  large  leaves  and 
flouriflung  branches  fliall  extend  to  the  letting  fun,  and 
reach  the  fkies.  If  any  thing  difagreeable  fhould  ever 
fall  out  between  us,  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  you, 
the  Six  Nations,  to  wound  our  peace,  let  us  immediately 
feek  meafures  for  healing  the  breach.  From  the  p refen t 
fituation  of  bur  affairs,  we  judge  it  expedient  to  kindle  up 
a  ftnall  fire  at  Albany,  where  we  may  hear  each  other’s 
voice,  and  difclole  our  minds  fully  to  one  another.” 

The  other  remarkable  t  ran  fact  ions  of  this  congrefs  were 
the  ultimate  refufal  of  the  conciliatory  propofal  made  by 
lord  North,  of  which  fuch  fanguine  expectations  had  been 
formed  by  the  Englilh  miniltry  ;  and  appointing  a  gene- 
ralillimo  to  command  their  armies,  which  were  now  very 
numerous.  The  perfon  chofen  for  this  purpofe  was  Geo. 
Walhington  :  a  man  fo  univerfally  beloved,  that  he  was 
raifed  to  fuch  an  high  ftation  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
■congrefs:  and  his  fubfequent  conduCt  (hewed  him  every 
way  worthy  of  it.  Horace  Gates  and  Charles  Lee,  two 
Englilh  officers  of  cor.fiderabie  reputation,  were  alio  cho¬ 
fen;  the  former  an  adjutant-general,  the  lecond  a  major- 
general.  Artemus  Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Ifrael 
Putnam,  were  like  wife  nominated  major-generals.  Seth 
Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  Woofter,  William 
Heath,  jofeph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and 
Nathaniel  Green,  were  chofen  brigadier-generals  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  Americans 
in  all  their  meafures,  now  emboldened  them  to  think  not 
only  of  defending'  themfelves,  but  likewife  of  aCting  of- 
fenfively  agai nil -Great  Britain.  The  conqueft  of  Canada 
appeared  an  object  within  their  reach,  and  one  that  would 
be  attended  with  many  advantages  ;  and,  as  an  invalion  of 
that  province  was  already  facilitated  by  the  taking  of 


Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  it  was  refolved  if  poffible 
to  penetrate  that  way  into  Canada,  and  reduce  Quebec 
during  tire  winter,  before  the  fleets  and  armies,  which  they 
were  well  affured  would  fail  thither  from  Britain,  fhould 
arrive.  By  order  of  congrefs,  therefore,  3000  men  were 
put  under  the  command  of  generals  Montgomery  and 
Schuyler,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  lake  Champlain,  from 
whence  they  were  to  be  conveyed  in  flat-bottomed  boats 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sore!,  a  branch  of  the  great 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  which  is  lituated  a  fort  of  the 
fame  name  with  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
oppofed  by  general  Carleton,  governor  of  Canada;  an 
officer  of  great  a  Givi  ty  and  experience  in  war  ;  who,  with 
a  very  few  troops,  had  hitherto  been  able  to  keep  in  awe 
the  difafleCted  people  of  Canada,  notwithftanding  all  the 
reprefentations  of  the  c'olonifts.  He  had  now  augmented 
his  army  by  a  confiderable  number'of  Indians,  and  pro- 
mifed  even  in  his  prefent  fituation  to  make  a  formidable 
refinance. 

As  foon  as  general  Montgomery  arrived  at  C rown  Point, 
he  received  information  that  Several  armed  veliels  were 
ftatior.ed  at  St.  John’s,  a  ftrong  fort  on  the  Sorel,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  his  crofting  the  lake ;  on  which  lie  took 
poffeffion  of  an  ifland  that  commands  the  mbuth  of  the 
Sorel,  and  by  which  he  could  prevent  them  from  entering 
the  lake.  In  conjunction  with  general  Schuyler,  he  next 
proceeded  to  St.  John’s  :  but,  finding  that  place  too  ftrong, 
he  landed  on  a  part  of  the  country  confiderably  diftant, 
and  full  of  woods  and  fwarnps.  From  thence,  however, 
they  were  driven  by  a  party  of  Indians  whom  general 
Carleton  had  employed. 

The  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
ifland  of  which  they  at  firft  took  poffeffion  ;  w here  general 
Schuyler  being  taken  ill,  Montgomery  was  left  to  com¬ 
mand  alone.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  gain  over  the  Indians 
whom  general  Carleton  had  employed,  and  this  he  in  a 
great  meafu  re  accompli  Hied  ;  after  which  he  determined 
to  lay  liege  to  St.  John’s.  In  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the 
reduction  of  Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  lie  found  a  large  fupply  of  powder.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  general  Carleton  to  relieve  the  place;  for 
which  purpofe  he  with  great  pains  collected  about  1000 
Canadians,  while  Colonel  Maclean  propofed  to  raife  a  re¬ 
giment  of  the  Highlanders  who  had  emigrated  from  their 
own  country  to  America.  But,  while  general  Carleton  was 
on  his  march  with  thefe  new  levies,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
fuperior  force  of  provincials,  and  utterly  defeated  ;  which 
being  made  known  to  another  body  of  Canadians  who  had 
joined  colonel  Maclean,  they  abandoned  him  without  ftri- 
king  a  blow,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Qaiebec. 

The  defeat  of  general  Carleton  was  a  fufficient  recoin  - 
pence  to  the  Americans  for  that  of  colonel  -Ethan  Allen, 
which  had  happened  a  little  before.  The  fuccefs  which 
had  attended  this  gentleman  againft  Crown  Point  and  Ti¬ 
conderago  had  emboldened  him  to  make  a  limilar  attempt 
on  Montreal;  but,  being  attacked  by  the  militia  of  the 
place,  Supported  by  a  detachment  of  regulars,  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner. 

General  Carleton’s  defeat,  and  the  defertion  of  Maclean’s 
forces,  induced  the  garrifon  of  St.  John’s  to  Surrender 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war;  and  they  were  treated  with 
great  humanity.  They  were  in  number  500  regulars  and 
200  Canadians,  among  whom  were  many  French  nobles. 
General  Montgomery  next  took  meafures  to  prevent  the 
Britifh  (hipping  from  palling  down  the  river  from  Mont¬ 
real  to  Quebec.  This  he  accomplilhed  fo  effectually,  that 
the  whole  were  taken.  The  town  itfelf  was  obliged  to 
Surrender  at  diferetion ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi¬ 
culty  that  genera!  Carleton  efcaped  in  an  open  boat  by  the 
favour  of  a  dark  night. 

No  obftacle  now  remained  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  making  their  way  to  the  capital,  except  what  arc  ft; 
from  the  nature  of  the  country;  and  thefe  were  very  con¬ 
fiderable.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  provincials.  Notwithstanding  it -was  now  the  middle 
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of  November,  and  the  depth  of  winter  was  at  hand,  co¬ 
lonel  Arnold  formed  adelignof  penetrating  through  woods, 
morafles,  and  the  mod:  frightful  folitudes,  front  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  Canada  by  a  nearer  way  than  that  which  Montgo¬ 
mery  had  chofen ;  and  this  he  accomplilhed  in  fpite  of 
every  difficulty,  to  the  aftoniflnnent  of  all  who  faw  or  heard 
of  the  attempt.  This  defperate  march,  however,  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  conducive  to  any  good  purpofe.  A 
third  part  of  his  men  under  another  colonel  had  abandoned 
him  by  the  way,  under  pretence  of  want  of  provifions ; 
the  total  want  of  artillery  rendered  his  prefence  inlignificant 
before  a  place  (Irongly  fortified;  and  the  fmallnefs  of  his 
army  rendered  it  even  doubtful  whether  he  could  have 
taken  the  town  by  furprife.  The  Canadians  indeed  were 
amazed  at  the  exploit,  and  their  inclination  to  revolt  from 
Britain  was  fomewhat  augmented ;  but  none  of  them  as 
vet  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  America.  The  conderna- 
tion  into  which  the  town  of  Quebec  was  thrown,  proved 
detrimental  rather  than  otherwife  to  the  expedition  ;  as 
it  doubled'  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  inhabitants 
to  prevent  any  furprife;  and  the  appearance  of  common 
danger  united  all  parties,  who,  before  the  arrival  of  Ar¬ 
nold,  were  contending  mod  violently  with  one  another. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  himfelf  w  ith  blocking 
up  the  avenues  to  the  town,  in  order  to  diilrefs  the  gar- 
rifon  for  want  of  provifions  ;  and  even  this  he  was  unable 
to  do  effe6lually,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  number  of  his 
rnen.  The  matter  was  not  much  mended  by  the  arrival  of 
general  Montgomery.  The  force  he  had  with  him,  even 
when  united  to  that  of  Arnold,  was  too  inlignificant  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  a  place  fo  drongly  fortified,  ef- 
pecially  with  the  a  ill  ft  a  nee  only  of  a  few  mortars  and  field- 
pieces.  After  the  fiege  had  continued  through  the  month 
of  December,  general  Montgomery,  confcious  that  he 
could  accomplilh  his  end  no  other  way  than  by  furprife, 
refolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Iaft  day  of  the  year 
1775.  The  method  lie  took  at  this  time  was  perhaps  the 
belt  that  human  w  ifdom  could  devife.  He  advanced  by 
break  of  day,  in  the  midd  of  an  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  which 
covered  his  men  from  the  fight  of  the  enemy.  Two  real 
■  attacks  were  made  by  himfelf  and  colonel  Arnold,  at  the 
fame  time  that  two  feigned  attacks  were  made  on  two  other 
places,  thus  to  diffract  the  garrifon,  and  make  them  di¬ 
vide  their  forces.  One  of  the  real  attacks  was  made  by 
the  people  of  New  York,  and  the  other  by  thofe  of  New 
England  under  Arnold.  Their  hopes  of  furprifing  the 
place,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  fignal  for  the  attack 
being  through  feme  mi  (take  given  too  foon.  General 
Montgomery  himfelf  had  the  moft  dangerous  place,  being 
obliged  to  pafs  between  the  river  and  fome  high  rocks  on 
which  the  Upper  Town  (lands  ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to 
make  what  hade  he  could  to  clofe  with  the  enemy.  His 
fate,  however,  was  now  decided.  Having  forced  the  fil'd 
barrier,  a  violent  difeharge  of  mufquetry  and  grape- (hot 
from  the, jecond  killed  him,  his  principal  officers,  and  the 
mod  of  the  party  lie  commanded  ;  on  which  thofe  who 
remained  immediately  retreated.  Colonel  Arnold  in  the 
mean  time  made  a  "defperate  attack  on  the  Lower  Town, 
and  carried  one  of  the  barriers  after  an  obftinate  relidance 
for  an  hour;  but  in  t he  action  lie  himfelf  received  a 
wound,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw.  The  attack, 
however,  was  continued  by  the  officers  whom  he  had  left, 
and  another  barrier  forced  :  but  the  garrifon,  now  per¬ 
ceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  except  from  that 
quarter,  coileited  their  whole  force  againd  it;  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  defperate  engagement  of  three  hours,  overpowered 
the  provincials,  and  obliged  them  to  furrender. 

In  this  action  the  valour  of  the  provincial  troops  could 
not  be  exceeded.  Yet  fuch  a  terrible  difader  left  r..o  hope 
1  Vmaining'  of  the  accgmplifhment  of  their  purpofe,  as  Ar¬ 
nold  could  now  fcarcely  number  800  effedtive  men  under 
his  command:  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  the  province, 
or  even  remove  to  a  greater  diftance  than  three  miles  from 
(Quebec;  and  here  he  dill  found  means  to  annoy  the  gar¬ 
rifon  very  cofifiderably  by  intercepting  their  provifions. 
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The  Canadians,  notwitrtdanding  the  bad  fiicCefs  of  the' 
American  arms,  dill  continued  friendly;  and  thus  he  was 
enabled  to  fudain  tiie  hardfhips  of  a  winter  encampment  in 
that  mod  lev  ere  climate.  The  congrefs,  far  from  palling; 
any  cenfure  on  him  for  his  misfortune,  created  him  a  bri¬ 
gadier-general. 

While  hodilities  were  thus  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the 
north,  the  flame  of  contention  was  gradually  extending 
itfelf  in  the  fouth.  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  involved  in  difputes  limilar  to  thofe  which  had 
taken  place  in  other  colonies.  Thefe  had  proceeded  fo  far,, 
that  tiie  aflembly  was  -diflolved;  which  in  this  province 
was  attended  with  a  confequence  unknown  to  the  red.  As 
Virginia  contained  a  great  number  of  (laves,  it  was  neeef- 
fary  that  a  militia  (liould  be  conflantly  embodied  to  keep 
them  in  awe.  During  the  diffolution  of  the  aflembly  the 
militia-laws  expired;  and  the  people,  after  complaining  of 
the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  negroes,  formed  a  con¬ 
vention,  which  enacted  that  each  county  ffiould  raife  a 
quota  for  the  defence  of  the  province.  Dunmore,  on  this, 
removed  the  powder  from  Williamfburg ;  which  created 
fuch  difeontents,  that  an  immediate  quarrel  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  enfued,  had  not  the  merchants  of  the  town  un¬ 
dertaken  to  obtain  fatisfaction  for  the  injury  fuppofed  to 
be  done  to  the  community.  This  tranquillity,  however, 
was  foon  interrupted  ;  the  people,  alarmed  by  a  report 
that  an  armed  party  were  on  “their  way  from  the  man  of 
war  where  the  powder  had  been  depoiited,  aflembled  in 
arms,  and  determined  to  oppofe  by  force  any  farther  re¬ 
movals.  In  fome  of  the  conferences  which  palled  at  this 
time,  the  governor  let  fall  fome  unguarded  exprefiionsy. 
fuch  as  threatening  them  with  fetting  up  the  royal  ftand- 
ard,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  negroes,  deftroying  the  town 
of  Wllliamfburg,  &c.  which  were  afterwards  made  public,, 
and  exaggerated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  to  increafe 
the  public  ferment. 

In  this  date  of  confufion-  the  governor  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  fortify  his  palace  with  artillery,  and. procure  a 
party  of  marines  to  guard  it.  Lord  North’s  conciliatory 
propofal  arriving  alfo  about  the  fame  time,  he  afed  his  ut- 
moll  endeavours,  to  caufe  the  people  to  comply  with  it. 
The  arguments  he  ufed  were  fuch  as  mud  do  him  honour; 
and,  had  not  matters  already  gone  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  detrac¬ 
tion,  ;c  is  highly  probable  that  fome  attention  would  have 
been  paid  to  them.  “  The  view  (he  (aid)  in- which  the 
colonies  ought  to  behold  this  conciliatory  propofal,  was  no  - 
more  than  an  earned  admonition  from. Great  Britain  to  re¬ 
lieve  her  wants  :  that  the  utmod  condefcendence  had  been 
ufed  in  the  mode  of  application  ;  no  determinate  furn  ha¬ 
ving  been  fixed,  as  it  was  thought  mod  worthy  of  Britifh 
generofity  to  take  what  they  thought  could  be  convenient¬ 
ly  fpared,  and  likewife  to  leave  the  mode  of  railing  it  to - 
themfelves,  & c.”  But  the  clamour  and  diflatisfaefion 

were  now  fo  univerful,  that  nothing  e'fe  could  be  attended 
to.  The  governor- had  called  an  aflembly  for  the  purpofe 
of  laying  this  conciliatory  propofal  before  them ;  but  it  had 
been  little  attended  to.  The  aflembly  began  their  feflion 
by  enquiries  into  the  date  of  the  magazine.  It  had  been 
broken  into  by  fome  of  the  townfmen ;  for  which  reafon 
fpring-guns  had  been  placed  there,  by  the  governor,  which' 
difeharged  themfelvcsatpqn-tUe  offenders  at  then-entrance 
thefe  circumftances,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  railed 
fuch  a  violent  uproar,  that,  as  (oon  as  the  preliminary  bu-- 
finefs'of  the  feflion  was  over,  the  governor  retired  on-board 
a  man  of  war,  informing  tire  aflembly  that  he  .durd  no 
longer  trad  himfelf  on  (bore.  This  . produced  a  long  courfe 
of  deputation,  which  ended  in  a-  pofitive.  refufal  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  to  trull  himfelf  again- in  Williamfburg,  even  to  give 
his  afl’ent  to  the  bills,  which  could  not  be  palled  without 
it,  and  though  the  aflembly  offered  to  bind  themfelves  for 
his  perfonal  fafety.  In  his  turn  he  requeded  them  to  meet 
him  on-board  the  man  of  war  where  he  then  was;  but 
this  propofal  was  rejebied,  and  all  further  correfponcience 
containing  the  lead  appearance  of  friendlhip  was  difccn- 
tinued. 
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Lord  Dunmore,  thus  deprived  of  his  government,  at¬ 
tempted  to  reduce  by  force  thofe  whom  die  could  no  longer 
govern.  Some -of  the  mod  ftrenuous  adherents  to  the  Bri- 
ti(h  caufe,  whom  their  zeal  had  rendered  obnoxious  at 
home,  now  repaired  to  him.  fie  was  alio  joined  by  num¬ 
bers  of  black  (laves.  With  thefe,  and  the  affiftance  of  the 
Britifh  fiiipping,  he  was  for  fome  time  enabled  to  carry  on 
a  kind  of  predatory  war,  fufficierit  to  hurt  and  exafperate, 
but  not  to  fubdtie.  After  fome  inconfiderable  attempts  on 
land,  -  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  (laves,  and  fritting  up  the 
royal  (landard,  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  Norfolk,  a  ma¬ 
ritime,  town' of  fome  confequence,  where  the'  people  were 
better  affected  to  Britain- than  in  moft  other  places.  A  con- 
fiderable  force,  however  v/as  collected  againft  him ;  and 
the  natural  impetuofity  of  his  temper  prompting  him  to 
act  againft  them  with  more  courage  than  caution,  he  was 
entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to-  retire  to  his  fliipping, 
w  hich  was  now  crowded  by  the  number  of  thofe  who  had 
incurred  the  refentment  of  the  provincials. 

Ifi  the  mean  time  a  fcheme  of  the  utmoft  magnitude  and 
importance  was  formed  by  one  Mr.  Conolly,  a  Pehnfyl- 
vunian,  of  an  intrepid  and  al'piring  difpofition,  and  attached 
to  the  caufe  of  Britain.  The  firft  flep  of  this  plan  v/as  to 
enter  into  a  league  with  the  Ohio  Indians.  This  he  com¬ 
municated  to  lord  Dunmore,  and  it  received  his  approba¬ 
tion  :  upon  which  Conolly  fet  out,  and  actually  fheceeded 
in  his  defign.  On  Iris  return,  he  was  difpatched  to  gene¬ 
ral  Gage,  from  whom  he  received  a  colonel’s  comrniliion, 
and  fet  out  in  order  to  accompli fh  the  remainder  of  his 
fcheme.  The  plan  in  general  was,  that  he  fhould  return 
to  the  Ohio,  where,  by  the  altifta'nce  of  the  Britifh  and 
Indians  in  thefe  parts',  lie  was  to  penetrate  through  the 
the  back  fettlements  into  Virginia,  and'join  lord  Dunmore 
at  Alexandria  :  but,  by  an  acfcidentvery  naturally  to  be  , 
expected,  he  was  difeovered,  taken  prifoner,  and  tlirown 
into  a  dungeon. 

After  the  retreat  of  lord  Dunmore  from  Norfolk,  that 
place  was  taken-polleffion  of  by  the  provincials,  who  treat¬ 
ed  the  loyalifts  that  had  renjdincd  tliere  With  great  cruel¬ 
ty  ;  at  the  fame 'time  that  they  greatly  diftreffed  thofe  on¬ 
board  lord  Dunmore’-s,  fleet,  by  refuting-  to  fuppiy  them 
witl.r-any  neceflaries.  Nor -was  this  all  :  the  vicinity  of  the 
{hipping  was  fo  great,  as  to  afford  the  riflemen  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  aiming,  at  the  people  on-boaid,  arid  exercifiog 
t lie  cruel  occupation  of  killing- them,  in  which  they  did. 
'not  fail  every  day  to  employ  themfelves.  Thefe  proceed¬ 
ings  at  laft  drew  a'  re  in  on  (trance  from  his  lordfliip  ;  in 
Vvhiclv-he  infilled,  that  the  fleet  fhotdd  be  ftirmih'ed  with 
neceifaries,  and  that  the  foldiers- fhould  delift  from  the 
cruel  diverfion  above-mentioned ;  but;  both  thefe  requefts 
being  denied,  a  refolution  was- taken  to-  fet  fire  to  the  town. 
After '.giving  the  inhabitants  a  proper  warning,  a  party 
landed,  under  cover  of  a  man. of  war,  and  fet  fire  to  that 
part  which- lay  riea  reft  the  Chore ;  feutrithe  flames  were  obfer- 
Vrid;  at  the  fame  time,  to  break  forth  in  every  other  quar¬ 
ter,  a'nd'  -the- whole  town  -was  reduced  to  allies.  Tins  uni- 
-verfal  dellriiction,  by  which,  a  lofs  .of  more  than  300,000k 
-was’ incurred,  is  faid  to  hrive-b'een  occafipned  by  order' of 


not  able  to  cope,  and  by  whom  they 'mu ft  of  courfe  expe'cSl 
in  a  very  (liort  time  to  be  expelled..  The  deviation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bofton,  indeed,  was  peculiarly  unhappy. 
After  having  failed  in  their  attempts  to  leave  the  town, 
general  Gage  had  confenled  to  allow  them  to  retire  with 
their  effects  ;  but  afterwards,  for  what  reafon  does  not 
well  appear,  he  refuted  to  fulfil  his  promife.  Whfen  lie 
reffgtied  his  place- to  general  Howe,  in  October  1775,  the 
latter,  apprehenfive  that  they  might  give  intelligence  of 
the  fituation  of  the  Britilri  troops,  ftriftiy  prohibited  every 
perfon  from  leaving  the  place,  under  pain  of  military'exe- 
cution.  Thus  matters  continued  till  the  month  of  March, 
1776,  when  the  town  was  evacuated. 

On  the  fecond  of  that  month,  general  Wafriingfon  open¬ 
ed  a  battery  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  from  whence  it 
was  bombarded  with  a  heavy  fire -of  cannon; -at  the  fame 
time;  and  three  days  after,  it  was  attacked  by  another 
battery  from  the  euftern  Chore.  This  terrible  attack  con¬ 
tinued  for  fourteen  days  without  intermiftioil ;  when  gene¬ 
ral  Horve,  finding  the  place  no  longer  tenable,  determined 
'if  poflible  to  drive'rhe  enemy  from  their  works.  Prepa¬ 
rations  were  therefore  made  for  a  moft  vigorous  attack  oh 
a  hill  called  Dorchefter  Neck,  which  the  Americans  had 
fortified  in  fucli  a.  manner  as  would  in  all  probability  have 
rendered  the  enterprize  next  to  defpe'rate.  No  difficulties, 
however,  were  Sufficient  to  daunt  the  fpirit  of  the  genera!'; 
amj  every  thing  was  in  read i fiefs,  when  a  fudden  ft  o  nil 
prevented  this  intended  exertion  of  Britifh  valour.  Next 
day,  upon  a  more  clofe  infpedl  ion  of  the  works  they  were 
to  attack,  it  was  thought  advifable  to1  defift  from  the' en¬ 
terprize  altogether.  The  fortifications  were  very  ftrong, 
and  extremely  well  provided  with  artillery  ;  and,  befides 
other  implements  of  deftruftion,  upwards  of  100  hoglheads 
of  (tones  were  provided  to  roll  down  upon,  the  enemy  as 
they  came  up  ;  which,  as  the  afeent  was  extremely  deep, 
muff  have  done  prodigious  execution.' 

Nothing,  therefore,  now  remained,  but  to  think  of  a  re¬ 
treat  ;  and  even  this  was  attended  with  th.e  utmoft  difficul¬ 
ty  and  danger.  The' Americans,  knowing  that  it  was  iij 
the  power  of  the  Britifh  general  to  reduce  the  town  to 
allies,  which  could  not  have  been' repaired  in  many  years, 
did  not  think  proper  to  give  the  lead  moleftation;  and,  for 
tire  (pace  of  a  fortnight,  the  troops  were  employed  in  the 
evacuation  of  tire  place,  from  Whence  they  carried  along 
with  them  2000  of  the  inhabitants,  iv, -Ho  durft  not  ftay  on 
account  of  their'attacliment  to  the  Britifh  caufe.  '  From 
Bofton  they  failed  to  Halifax  ;  but  all  their  vigilance  coujd 
not  prevent  a  number  of  valuable  (hips  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  can¬ 
non  and  ammunition  had  alio  been  left  at  Bunker’s  Hill 
and  Bofton  Neck;  and,  in  the  town,  an  immente  variety 
of  goods,  principally  woollen  and  linen,  of  .which  the 
provincials  flood  very  much  in  need.  The  eftates  of  thofe 
who  fled  to  Halifax  were  confifriated  ;  as  alfo  thofe  who 
were  attached  to. government,  arid  had  remained  in  the 
town.  As  an  attack  was'ex'pef ted  as-. foop  as  tire  Britifh 
forces  fhould  arrive,  every  method  was  emplbyed  to  ren¬ 
der  the  fortifications,  already  very.lirong,  impregnable. 


the  eongrefs’  itfelf,  that- the  loyalifts  might  find  no  refuge  For  tliis  pdrpofe  fome  forej'gh.'ehgineers  were  employed. 


the  re  f or  -  t'l  fe  r  fu  t  it  re . 

In  the  femthern  colonics  of 'Carolina,  th.egovernors  were 
expelled,  and- obliged  to  (alee  refuge  on-board  the  men  of 
war,  as  lord  Dunmore  had  been:  among  others,  Mr. 
Martin,  governor  of  North. ‘Carolina,  was  expelled,  on  a 
charge  of  attempting  t'o'  raife  the  back-fettlers,  confifting 
chiefly  of  Scdts'-Highlanders,  againft  the  colony.  Having 
fecured  themfelves- againft  any-  attempts  from  thefe  ene¬ 
mies,  they  proceeded  to  regulate 'their  internal  concerns  in 
the  fame  manner  as-  tlief'e/l  of  tile  ‘colonies.;  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1775,  Britain  b'elield  the  whole  of  Ame¬ 
rica  united- agairift  her  in  the  moft  determined!  oppbfitibn. 
Her  vaft  polfe'dions  of  that  f fa 61  of  land,  firice  known  by 
•the  name  of  the  Thirteen  United.  States,  were  now  reduced 
to  the  (ingle  tow-n  of  Bofton  p  ihT'hiCh  Her  forces  were 
jbefieged  by  an  enemy  with,  whom  they  were  apparently 


who  had  before  arrived  at  Bofton;  and  fo  eager  were  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ranks  to  accomplifti  this  bufinefs,  that  every 
able-bodied  mail  in  the  place,  without  diftintfion  of  rank, 
fet  apart  two' days  in  the  weekgto’c'omplete  it  thefooner. 

The  Americans,  ex'afperated  to  the  utmoft  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  parliament,  now  formally  renounced  all  cbn- 
neflibn  v/ith  Britain,  arid  declared  themfelves  independent. 
This  celebrated  declaration  was  p.ub!i(hed  on  the. fourth 
of  July,  177 6.  Previous  to  this,  a  circular  letter  had  been 
Cent  through' each  colony,  fra  tin  a;  the.  reafons  for  if ;  arid 
fuc'h  wits' the  anim’qfity  now  everywhere  prevailing  againft 
Great  Britain,  that  it'met  with  wniverfa'l  approbation,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  province  of  Maryland  alone.  It  was', not  long, 
however,  before  the  people  of  that  colony,  finding  therif- 
felVes  left  in  a  very  dangerous  minority,  thought  pj-biter 
to  accCde  to  the  mriafttres  of  the  reft.  The.manifefto'n- 
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'Tetf  vVas' much  in  the'u'fual  fly le,  dating  a  long  lid  of 
grievances,  for  which  red  refs  had  been  often  applied  in 
vain;  and,  for  thefe  reaforis,  they  determined  on 'a  final 
reparation  ;  to  hold  the  people  of  Britain,  as  the  rell  of 
mankind,  “  e'nemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.” 

After  thus  publicly  throwing  off  all  allegiance  and  hope 
of  reconciliation,  the  colonifts  foon  found  that  an  exertion 
of  all  their  flrength  was  required  in  order  to  fiipport  their 
pretenfions.  Their  arms,  indeed,  had  not,  during.,  this 
feafon,  been  attended  with  fuccefs  in  Canada.  Reinforce¬ 
ments  had  been  promi fed  to  general  Arnold,  who  (fill 
continued  the  blockade  of  Quebec  ;  but  they  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  in  time  to  fecond.  his  operations.  Being  fenfible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  mu  ft  either  defift  from  the  enterprize,  or 
finifii  itTuccefsfully,  he  recommenced  in  form.;  attempt¬ 
ing  to  burn  the  (hipping,  arid  even  to  fto'rm  the  town  it- 
'felf.  They. were  unf'uc'cefs.fuh"  however,  by  reafon  of  the 
.fniallnefs  of  their  number,  though  they  fucceeded  fo  far 
as  to  burn. a  number  of  lioufes'in  the  fuburbs  ;  and  the 
gacrifon  were  obliged,  to  pull  down  the 'remainder,  in.or- 
der  to  prevent  the  fire  from  fpreadibg.  .  * 

As  the  provincials,  'though  unable. to  reduce  the  town, 
kept  the  garrifon  in  cohfirual  alarms,  and  in  a  very  difa- 
greeable  fituation,  foiiie  of'  the  nobility  coliefted  them- 
felve.s  info  a. body,  under- the  command  of  one  Mr.  Beaujeu, 
in  .order  to. relieve ;  thgir  capital  ;'  but  they  were  met  on 
their  march  by  the  provincials,  arid  fo  entirely  defeated, 
that  they  Were.never  afterwards  able  to  attempt  any  thing. 
The  Americans,  however,  had  but  little  reafon  to  plume 
thcmfelves  on  tins  liiccefs.  Their  want  of  artillery  at  Ia.lt 
convinced  them,  that  if  was  '  hnprafticable  in  tlieir  fitua¬ 
tion  to  reduce  a  place  fo  flrongly  fortified  .:  the  '.(mall -pox 
at  the  fame  time  made. its  appearance  in  . their  camp,  and 
carried  off  great  numbers  ;  intimidating  the  reft  to  fuch  a 
degree,  tliat  they  deferted  in  crowds.  To  add  to  their 
misfortunes,  the  Britiih  reinforcements'  unexpeftedly  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  (hips  nia.de  their  way  through  the.  ice  with 
fuch  celerity,  tliat  the  one  part  of  their  arm.y  was  fepafia- 
ted  from  the  other';  and  general  Carleton,  failying  out  as 
foon  as  the  reinforcement  wasianded,  obliged  them  to  fly 
with  the  utrnofi .  precipitation,  leaving  behind  them  all 
th.eir  cannon'  and  military  fibres ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
tlieir  dripping  was  entirely  captured  by  veffels  Cent  up  the 
river  for  that  purpose.  General  Carleton  now  gave  a  fig. 
rial  infiance,  of  his  humanity  :  being  well,  apprife'd  that 
many  of  the  provincials  had  not  been  able  to  accompany 
thereft  in  their,  retreat,  and  that  they  were,  concealed  in 
woods,  &c'.  in  a  very  deplorable  fituation,  he  generoully 
ifftied  a  pVcclamatjpn,  ordering  proper. perfohs  to  leek  them 
out,  and  give,  them  relief  at  the  public  expence  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  left,  through' 'fear  of  being  made;  prifo.hers,; they 
Ihould  refufe  thefe  offers  of  humanity,  he  promifed,  tliat, 
as  foon  as  their  fituation  enabled  them,  they  fiiould  be  at 
liberty  to  depart  to  tlieir  refpeftive  hemes.  . 

The  Britiih. general,  now  freed  from  any  danger  of  an 
/attack,  .was  foon  enabled  to  aft  offeiifively  againft  the  pro¬ 
vincials,  by  the  arrival  of  the  forces  ceftined  for  tliat  pur- 
pofe  from  Britain.  By  thefe,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of 
3  2,oco  regular, troops,  among  whom  were  tliofe  of  Br.unf- 
wick.  With  this,  force  lie  inftantly  fet  out  to  the  Three 
Rivers,  where  he  expected  that  Arnold  would  have  made 
a  (land  ;  but  lie  had  fled  to  Sorcl,  a  place  150  niiles  dif- 
tant  from  Quebec;  where  he  was  at  laft  met  by  the  rein¬ 
forcements  ordered  by  congrefs.  Here,  though  the  pre¬ 
ceding  events  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  irifpire  much 
military  ardour,  a  very  during  enterprife  was  undertaken; 
and  this  was,  to  furprife  the  Britifh  troops  polled  under 
.generals  Frafer  and.Kelbit;  of  whom  the  former  com¬ 
manded  thofe  cn  land,  the  latter  fuch  as  were  on-board  the 
tranfports,  and  were  but  a  little  way  diftant.  The  enter- 
prife  was  very  hazardous,  both  on  account  of  the  ftrengrh 
of  the  parties  againft  whom  they  were  to  aft,  and  as.  the 
main  body  of  the  Britiih  forces  were  advanced  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  place  ;  belides  that,  a  number  of  fmall  veffels 
and  tranfports  'with  troops  lay4  between  them  and  the 


Three  Rivers.  Two  thoufaod  chafeii  liVeri,  under  general 
Thonifon,  engaged  in  this-  ehtcrpi  il'e.  Their  fuccefs  was 
by  .no  means  anl'werable  to  their  ipirit  and  valour.  Though 
they  palled  the  (hipping  without  being  obferved,  general, 
Frafer  had  notice  of  their  handing  ;  and,  thus  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them,  they  were  foon  thrown  into  difor- 
der,  at  the  fame  time  that  general  Nefbit,  having  landed 
his  forces,  prepared  to  attack  them  in  the  rear.  On  this 
occalicn  fome  field-pieces  did  prodigious  execution,  and  a 
retreat  was  found  to  be  unavoidable.  General  Nelbit  bad 
got  between  them  and  their  boats  ;  fo  that  they  Were  o- 
bliged.  to  take  a  circuit  through  a  deep  fwfamp,  while  they 
were  vigoroufly  purfued  by  both  parties  at  the  fame  time, 
who  marched  for  fome  miles  on  each  fide  of  the  fwamp, 
till  at  laft  the  miferabie  provincials  were  flickered  from 
further  danger  by  a  wood  at  the  end  of  the  fwarnp.  Ge¬ 
neral  Thomfon  was  taken,  with  :co  of  l\is.  men. 

Bv  this  difafter  the  provincials  loft  all  hopes  of  accom- 
plilhing  any  thing  in  Canada'.  They  demoliflied  their 
vvorks,  and  carried  off  their  artillery  with  the.utnioft  ex¬ 
pedition.  Tiiey  were  purfued  by.gen.eral  Burgoyne ;  a- 
gainft  whom  it  was  expefted  that  tiiey  -would  have  collec¬ 
ted  all  their  force,  and  made  a  refolute  (kind...  But  they 
were  for  the  prefent  too.nuicii  difpirited  by  misfortunes 
to  make  any  further  exertions  of  valour.  Oh  the  1 8th  of 
June  the  B ritifli  general  arrived  at  Fort  St.  John’s;  which 
he  found  abandoned  and  burnt.  Chambl.ee  bad  lh.ared  the 
fame  fate,  as  well  as  all  the  veffels.  that  were  not  capable 
of  being  dragged  up  againft  the  current  of  the  river.  It 
was  thought  they  would  have  made  fome  fiefiftan.ee  at  Nut 
I (land,  the  entrance  to  Lake  Champlain  ;  but. .’this  alfo 
they  had  abandoned;  and  retreated  acrols  the  lake  to  Crown 
Point,  whither  tiiey  could  not  be  immediately  followed. 
Thus  was  the  province  of  Canada  entirely  evacuated .  by 
the  Americans;  whole  lofs  in  their  retreat  from  Quebec 
was  not  calculated  at  lefs  than  1000  men,  of  whom  400 
fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  a  place  called 
the  Cedars,  about  fifty  miles  aboye  Montreal.  General 
Sullivan,  however,  who  conducled  this- retreat  after  the 
affair  of  general  Thonifon,  was  acknowledged  to  have  had 
great  merit  in  what  he  did,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
congrefs  accordingly. 

This  bad  fuccefs  in  the  north  was  fomewhat  cofinpenfa- 
ted  by  what  happened, in  the  font  hern  colonies.'  We  have 
formerly  taken  notice  that  Mr,  Martin,  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  had  been  obliged  to  leave' his  province  and  take 
refuge  on-board  6f  a  man  of  war.  Notwithftanding,  this, 
he  did  not  dei’pair  of  reducing  it  again  to  obedience. '  For 
this  piir.pofe  he  applied  to.  the  Regulators,  a  :  u  ing, let. ’of 
banditti,  who  lived  in  a  kind,  of  independent  ftate  ;  and, 
though  conftdered  by  government  as  rebels,  yet  haiLnever 
been  molefted,  cn  account  of  their  numbers  and  known 
{kill  in  tire  ufe  of  fire-arms.  To  the  chiefs  of  theft;  people 
comniiffions  were  lent,  in  order  to  raifeTome  regiments.; 
and.  colonel  Macdonald,,  .a  brave  and  enterpri.fi ng  officer, 
was  appointed  to  command  them.  In  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  he  erefted  the  king?s  ftandard,.  hiked  proclama¬ 
tions,  &'c.  and  coliefted  fome  forces,  expefting  to  be  foon 
joined  by  a  body  of  regular  troops,  who  were  known  fib  be 
(hipped  from  Great  Britain  to  aft  againft  the.  foiithern  po¬ 
lonies.  The  Americans,  fenfible  of  their  danger,  difpafdh- 
ed  immediately  what  forces  they  had  to  aft  againft  the  roy- 
aiifts,  at  the.  fame  time  that  they  diligently  exerted  them  - 
felves  to  lu.pport  thefe  with fuitable  reinforcements.  Their 
prelent  force  was  commanded  by  general JVTooi'e,  wlipfe 
numbers',  were  . inferior,  to  .  Macdonald  ;  tor  which  reafon 
the  latter  fummoned  him  to  join  the. king’s  ftandard,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  being  treated  as,  a  rebeU  .But  Moore,,  beiqg 
well  provided  with. cannon,  and. coif feious  that  nothing 
could  be  attempted  againft  him,  returned  the  compliment, 
by  acquainting  colonel  -Macdonald',,  that  if  he  and  his  party 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fijblcri.be  an  oath  of  fide¬ 
lity  to  congrefs,  they  ftionld  be  treate'das  friends  ;  but,  if 
tliev  perlifted  in  an  undertaking  for  which  it  wa  evident 
‘  they  had'  riot  ftufiictcnt  lirengrh,  they  could  hot  but  fcxpe.  e 
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the  fevered  treatment.  In  a  few  days,  general  Moore 
found  himi'elf  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  by  reafon  of  the 
continual  fupplies  which  daily  arrived  from  all  parts.  The 
royal  party  amounted  only  to  2000,  and  they,  were  defti- 
tute  of  artillery,  which  prevented  them  from  attacking  the 
enemy  while  they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers.  They 
were  now,  therefore,  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  d Ope¬ 
rate  exertion  of  perfonal  valour;  by  dint  of  which,  they 
effected  a  retreat  tor-eighty  miles,  to  Moore’s  Creek,  with¬ 
in  (ixieen  miles  of  Wilmington.  Could  they  have  gained 
this  place,  they  expedled  to  have  been  joined  by  governor 
Martin  and  general  Clinton,  who  had  lately  arrived  with 
a  confiderable  reinforcement.  But  Moore,  with  his  army, 
purfued  them  fo  clofe,  that  they  were  obliged  to  attempt 
the  paflage  of  the  creek  itfelf,  though  a  confiderable  body 
of  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Cofwell,  in 
fortifications  well  planted  with  cannon,  was  ported  on  the 
other  fide.  On  attempting  the  creek,  it  was  found  not  to 
Le  fordable.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  crofs  over 
a  wooden  bridge,  which' the  provincials  had  not  time  to 
deftroy  entirely.  They  had,  however,  by  pulling  up  part 
of  the  planks,  and  greafing  the  remainder  in  order  to 
render  them  flippery,  made  the  pafTage  fo  difficult,  that 
the  royalills  could  not  attempt  it.  In  this  fituation  they 
v.-ere,  on  the  27th  of  February,  attacked  by  Moore,  with 
his  fuperior  army,  and  totally  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of 
their  general,  and  moft  of  their  leaders,  as  well  as  the  belt 
and  bravert  of  their  men. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  provincials  eftablifhed  in 
North  Carolina.  Nor  were  they  lefs  fuccefsful  in  tire 
province  of  Virginia  ;  where  lord  Dunnrore,  having  long 
continued  an  ufelefs  predatory  war,  was  at  laft  driven  from 
every  creek  and  road  in  the  province.  The  people  lie 
had  on-board  were  diflrertcd  to  the  higheft  degree,  by 
confinement  in  final!  veliels.  The  heat  ot  the  feafon,  and 
tire  numbers  crowded  together,  produced  a  peftilential 
fever,  which  made  a  great  havock,  efpecially  among  the 
blacks.  At  fa  ft,  finding  theinfelves  in  the  utmoft  hazard 
of  perifhing  by  famine  as  well  as  difeafe,  they  fet  fire  to 
the  lead  valuable  of  their  veliels,  reserving  only  about 
fifty  for  theinfelves,  in  which  they  bade  adieu  to  Virginia, 
fome  failing  to  Florida,  fome  to  Bermuda,  and  the  reft  to 
the  Weft  Indies. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  provincials  had  a  more  formi¬ 
dable  enemy  to  deal  with.  A  fquadron,  whofe  objeCt  was 
the  reduction  of  Charleftown,  had  been  fitted  out  in  De¬ 
cember,  1 775  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  unfavourable  weather, 
did  not  reach  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  till  the  month 
of  May,  1776;  and  here  it  met  with  further  obflaclcs  till 
the  end  of  the  month.  Thus  the  Americans,  always  no¬ 
ted  for  their  alertnefs  in  railing  fortifications,  had  time  to 
ftrengthen  thofc  of  Charleftown  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ren¬ 
dered  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  attacked.  The  Britifh 
fquadron  confided  of  two  50-gun  fliips,  four  of  30  guns, 
two  of  20,  an  armed  fchooner,  and  bomb-ketch,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The  land-forces  were 
commanded  by  lord  Cornwallis,  with  generals  Clinton  and 
Vaughan.  As  they  had  yet  no  intelligence  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Bofton,  general  Howe  difpatched  a  vefFel  to  Cape 
Fear  with  fome  inftruftions  ;  but  it  was  too  late  :  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  the  fquadron  anchored  oft  Charlef- 
tbvy  11-bar.  Here  they  met  with  fome  difficulty  in  crofting, 
being  obliged  to  take  out  the  guns  from  the  two  large 
fliips"  which  were,  notwithftanding,  feveral  times  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  (ticking  faft.  The  next  obftacle  was  a  ftrong  fort 
on  Sullivan’s  iftand,  fix  miles  eaft  from  Charleftown; 
which,  though  not  completely  finilhed,  was  very  ftrong. 
The  Britifh  "enerais  refolved,  without  hefitation,  to  at¬ 
tack  it ;  but"  though  an  attack  was  eafy  from  the  fea,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  co-operation  with  the  land- 
forces.  This  was  attempted,  by  landing  them  on  I.ong 
Iftand,  adjacent  to  Sullivan’s  Jfland  on  the  eaft,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  creek,  faid  not  to 
be  above  two  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Oppofite  to  this 
lord,  the  provincials  had  polled  a  ftrong  body  of  troops. 


with  cannon  and  intrenchmcnts ;  while  general  Lee  was 
pofted  on  the  main  land,  with  a  bridge  of  boats  betwixt 
that  and  Sullivan’s  Ifland,  fo  that  he  could  at  pleafure 
fend  reinforcements  to  tire  troops  in  the  fort  on  Sullivan’s 
Jfland.  On  the  part  of  the  Britifh,  fo  many  delays  oc¬ 
curred,  that  it  was  the  28th  of  June  before  they  were  in 
readinefs  to  make  an  attack  ;  and,  by  this  time,  the  pro¬ 
vincials  had  abundantly  provided  for  their  reception.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day,  the  bomb-ketch  began  to  throw 
ftiells  into  fort  Sullivan;  and,  about  mid-day,  the  two  50- 
gun  fliips  and  30-gun  frigates  came  up  and  began  a  feverc 
fire.  Three  other  frigates  wpre  ordered  to  take  their  fta- 
tion  between  Charleftown  and  the  fort,  in  order  to  enfi¬ 
lade  the  batteries,  and  cutoff  the  communication  with  the 
main  land;  but,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  they 
all  ftuck  fall ;  and,  though  two  of  them  were  difentangled, 
they  were  found  to  be  totally  unfit  for  fervice':  the  third 
was  burnt,  that  fhe  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  attack  was  therefore  confined  to  the  five 
armed  fliips  and  bomb-ketch,  between  whom  and  the  fort 
a  dreadful  fire  enfued.  The  Briftol  fuffered  exceflively. 
The  fprings  on  her  cable  being  fhot  away,  file  was  entire¬ 
ly  expofed  to  t lie  enemy’s  fire.  As  the  enemy  poured  in 
great  quantities  of  red-hot  balls,  file  was  twice  in  flames. 
The  captain,  (Mr.  Morris,)  after  receiving  five  wounds,, 
was  obliged  to  go  below,,  in  order,  to  have  his  arm  am¬ 
putated.  After  undergoing  this  operation,  he  bravely  re¬ 
turned  to  his  place,  where  he  received  another  wound,, 
but  ftill  refufed  to  quit  his  fiation  ;  at  laft  he  received  a 
red-hot  ball  in  iris  belly,  which  inftantly  put  an  end  to  hia 
life.  Of  all  the  officers  and  feamen  who  flood  on  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck  of  this  veil'd,  not  one  efcaped  without  a  wound,, 
excepting  Sir  Peter  Parker  alone  ;  whofe  intrepidity  aad 
prefence  of  mind  on  this  occafion  was  very  remarkable. 
The  engagement  lafted  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  it. 
Little  damage  was  done  by  the  Britifh,  as  the  works  of  the 
enemy  lay  fo  low,  that  meft  of  the  fliot  ff.ew  over  ;  and 
the  fortifications,  being  compofed  of  palm-trees  mixed 
with  earth,  were  extremely  well  calculated  to  refift  the 
impreftion  of  cannon.  During  the  height  of,  the;  attack, 
the  provincial  batteries  remained  for  fome  time  Client,  fo 
that  it  was  concluded  that  they  had  been  abandoned  ;  but 
this'was  found  to  proceed  only  from  want  of  powder  ;  for, 
as  foon  as  a  fupply  of  this  article  was  obtained,  the  firing 
was  refumed  as  brifkly  as  ever.  During  the  whole  of  this- 
defperate  engagement,  it  was  impoffible  for  the  land-forces 
to  give  the  leaft  affiftance  to  the  fleet.  The  enemy’s  works 
were  found  to  be  much  ftronger  than  they  had  been  ima¬ 
gined,  and  the  depth  of  water  erteefu ally  prevented  them 
from  making  any  attempt.  In  this  unfuccefsful  attack, 
the  killed  and  wounded,  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh,  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  200.  The  Briftol'  and  Experiment  were  fo 
much  damaged,  that  it  was  thought  they  could  not  have 
been  got  over  the  bar;  however,  this  was  at  laft  acconr- 
plifiied,  by  a  very  great  exertion  of  naval"  (kill,  to  the  fur- 
prife  of  the  provincial's,  who  had  expected  to  make  them 
both  prizes.  O11  the  American  fide  the  lofs  was  very  corr- 
fiderable;  as  moft  of  their  guns  were  difniaunted;  and  re¬ 
inforcements  had  poured  into  the  fort  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  action. 

This  year  alfo,  the  Americans,  having  fo  frequently 
made  trial  of  their  valour  by  land,  became  defirous  of  try¬ 
ing  it  by  fea,  and  of  forming  a  navy  that  might  in  fome 
meafure  be  able  to  protect  their  trade,  and  do  ellential 
hurt  to  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  commo¬ 
dore  Hopkins  was  difpatched  with  five  frigates  to  the  Ba¬ 
hama  I (lands,  where  he  made  h'lmfelf  mafter  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  and  military  (lores  ;  But  the  gunpowder,  which  had 
been  the  principal  objefit,  was  removed!  On  his  return  he 
captured  feveral  vefl’eis  ;  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  on 
the  Glafgow  frigate,  which  found  means  to  efcape,  not- 
withftanding  the  efforts  of  his  whole  fquadron. 

The  time  was  now  come,  when  the  fortitude  and  pa 
tience  of  the  Americans  were  to  undergo  a  fevere  trial. 
Hitherto  they  had  been,  on  the  whole,  fuccefsful  in  their 

operations;-  ' 
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(operations :  but  now  they  were  doomed  to  experience  mif- 
fortune,  mi  fiery,-  and  di (grace ;  the  enemy  over-running 
their  country,  and  their  own  armies  not  able  to  face  them 
in  the  field.  The  province  of  New  York,  as  being;  the 
molt  central  colony,  and  molt  accellible  by  fea,  was  pitch¬ 
ed  upon  for  the  obje£t  of  the  main  attack.  The  force 
font  againll  it  confided  of  (ix  (hips  of  the  line,  thirty  fri¬ 
gates,  beiides  other  armed  yellels,  and  a  va(t  number  of 
tranfports.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  lord  Howe,  and 
the  land-forces  by  his  brother,  general  Howe,  who  was 
now  at  Halifax.  The  latter,  however,  a  confiderable  time 
before  his  brother  arrived,  had  fet  fail  from  Halifax,  and 
lay  before  New  York,  but  without  attempting  to  com¬ 
mence  hoftilities  until  he  fhould  be  joined  by  his  brother. 
T  he  Americans  had  fortified  New  York,  and  the  adjacent 
illands,  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  General  Howe  landed 
his  troops  on  Staten  Ifiand,  where  he  was  foon  joined  by 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants.  About  the  middle  of  July, 
lord  Howe  arrived  with  the  grand  armament  ;  and,  being 
one  of  the  commillioners  appointed  to  receive  the  fub- 
miflion  of  the  colonifts,  he  pitbli/hed  a  circular  letter  to 
this  purpofe,  to  the  feveral  governors  who  had  lately  been 
expelled  from  their  provinces,  deluing  them  to  make  the 
extent  of  his  commillion,  and  the  powers  he  was  inverted 
with  by  parliament,  as  public  as  pofiible.  Here,  however, 
Congrefs  faved  him  trouble,  by  ordering  his  letter  and 
declaration  to  be  publilhed  in  all  the  newfpapers,  that  eve¬ 
ry  one,  as  they  (aid,  might  fee  the  infidioufnefs  of  the  Bri- 
t-i th  mini  (try,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  truft  to  befides 
the  exertion  of  their  own  valour. 

Lord  Howe  next  lent  a  letter  to  general  Walhington; 
but,  as  it  was  directed  “  To  George  Walhington,  Efq.” 
the  general  refuted  to  receive  it,  as  not  being  directed  in 
the  l'tyle  fuitable  to  his  rtation.  To  obviate  this  objection, 
adjutant-general  Paterfon  was  fent  with  another  letter, 
directed  “  To  George  Walhington,  See,  See.''  But,  though 
a  very  polite  reception  was  given  to  the  bearer,  general 
Walhington  utterly  refufed  the  letter;  nor  could  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  adjutant  induce  him  to  open  it.  The  on¬ 
ly  interefting  part  of  the  converfation,  was  that  relating  to 
the  power  of  the  commillioners,  of  which  lord  Howe  was 
■one.  The  adjutant  told  him,  that  thefe  powers  were  very 
extenlive  ;  that  the  commillioners  were  determined  to  exert 
tfiemfelves  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  ;  and  that  he  hoped  the  general  would  conlider 
this  vilit  as  a  ftep  towards  it.  General  Walhington  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  thefe  powers  conlifted  in 
any  thing  elfe  than  granting  pardons  ;  and,  as  America  had 
committed  no  offence,  fhe  alked  no  forgivenefs,  and  was 
only  defending  her  itnqueftionable  rights. 

The  decilion  of  every  thing  being  now  by  confcnt  of 
both  parties  left-to  the  fword,  no  time  was  loll,  but  hofti¬ 
lities  commenced  as  foon  as  the  Britifh  troops  could  be 
collected.  This,  however,  was  not  done  before  the  month 
of  Augurt  ;  when  they  landed  on  Long  Ifiand,  oppolite 
to  the  Ihore  of  Staten  Ifiand.  General  Putnam,  with  a 
’large  body  of  troops,  lay  encamped  and  llrongly  fortified 
on  a  peninfula  on  the  oppolite  fhore,  with  a  range  of  hills 
between  the  armies,  the  principal  pafs  of  which  was  near 
a  place  called  FI al-bujh.  Here  the  centre  of  the  Britifli 
army,  confiding  of  Heffians,  took  poll ;  the  left  wing, 
under  general  Grant,  lying  near  the  Ihore ;  and  the  right, 
-confiding  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Britilh  forces,  lay 
under  lords  Percy,  Cornwallis,  and  general  Clinton. 
Putnam  had  ordered  the  partes  to  be  fecured  by  large  de¬ 
tachments,  which  was  executed  as  to  thofe  at  hand  ;  but 
one  of  the  greateft  importance,  which  lay  at  a  diftance, 
was  entirely  neglected.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  a 
Targe  body  of  troops  under  lord  Percy  and  Clinton  to  pafs 
<he  mountains  and  attack  the  Americans  in  the  rear,  while 
they  were  engaged  with  the  Hefiians  in  front.  Through 
this  piece  of  negligence  their  defeat  became  inevitable. 
Thofe  who  were  engaged  with  the  Heffians  firft  perceived 
their  miftake,  and  began  a  retreat  towards  their  camp  ; 
but  the  p adage  was  intercepted  by  the  Britilli  troops,  who 
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drove  them  back  into  the  woods.  Here  they  were  met  by 
the  Heffians  ;  and  thus  were  t hey  for  many  hours  ftaugh- 
tered  between  two  fires,  no  way  of  elcape  remaining  but 
by  breaking  through  the  Britilh  troops,  and  thus  regaining 
their  camp,  in  this  attempt  many  perifhed  ;  and  the 
right  wing,  engaged  with  general  Grant,  iliared  the  fame 
fate.  The  victory  was  complete;  and  the  Americans  loft 
on  this  fatal  day  (Augurt  27th)  between  three  and  four 
thoufand  men,  of  whom  2000  were  killed  in  the  battle. 
Among  thefe  a  regiment,  confiding  of  young  gentlemen 
of  fortune  and  family  in  Maryland,  was  almoft  entirely 
cut  in  pieces,  and  of  the  furvivors  not  one  'c  Raped  without 
a  wound.  The  ardour  of  the  Britilh  troops  was  fo  great, 
that  they  could  fcarcely  be  rertrained  from  attacking  the 
lines  of  the  provincials  ;  but  for  this  there  was  now  no 
occafion,  as  it  was  certain  they  could  not  be  defended. 
Of  the  Britilh  only  fixty-one  were  killed  in  this  engage¬ 
ment,  and  257  wounded.  Eleven  hundred  of  the  enemy, 
among  whom  were  three  generals,  were  taken  prifoners. 
As  none  of  the  American  commanders  thought  it  proper 
to  rilk  another  attack,  it  was  refolved  to  abandon  their 
camp  as  loon  as  pofiible.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of 
the  29th  of  Augull,  the  whole  of  the  continental  troops 
were  ferried  over  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  and  lilence;  fa 
that  in  the  morning  the  Britilh  had  nothing  to  do  but 
take  portelfion  of  the  camp  and  artillery  which  they  had 
abandoned. 

This  victory,  though  complete,  was  very  far  from  be¬ 
ing  fo  decifive  as  the  conquerors  imagined.  Lord  Howe, 
ftippoling  that  it  would  be  fufficient  to  intimidate  the  con- 
grefs  into  lome  terms,  fent  general  Sullivan,  who  had 
been  taken  prifoner  in  the  late  aftion,  to  congrefs,  with  a 
mellage,  importing,  that  though  he  could  not  confidently 
treat  with  them  as  a  legal  aflembly,  yet  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  confer  with  any  of  the  members  in  their  private 
capacity  ;  fetting  forth  at  the  lame  time  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  powers  as  cymmilfioner.  But  the  congrefs 
was  not  as  yet  fufficiently  humbled  to  derogate  in  the  lead 
from  the  dignity  of  character  they  had  allumed.  They 
replied,  that  the  congrefs  of  the  free  and  independent 
dates  of  America  could  not  confidently  fend  any  of  its 
members  in  another  capacity  than  that  which  they  had 
publicly  allumed  ;  but,  as  they  were  extremely  delimits  of 
reftoring  peace  to  their  country  upon  equitable  conditions, 
they  would  appoint  a  committee  of  their  body  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  learn  w  hat  propofals  he  had  to  make. 

This  produced  a  new  conference.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  congrefs  was  compofed  of  Dr,.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Rutlege.  They  were  very  politely  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  lordfitip;  but  the  conference  proved  as  frttit- 
lefs  as  before  independency  had  been  declared,  and  the 
final  anfwer  of  the  deputies  was,  that  they  were  extremely 
willing  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with  Great  Britain  that 
conduce  to  the  good  of  both  nations,  but  that  they  would 
not  treat  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  independent 
ftates.  This  pofitive  declaration  inlLmtly  put  an  end  to 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  profe- 
ctite  the  war  w  ith  the  utmoft  vigour.  Lord  Howe,  after 
publilhing  a  manifelto,  in  which  he  declared  the  refttfal 
of  congrefs,  and  that  he  himfelfwas  whiling  to  confer  with 
all  well-difpofed  perfons  about  the  means  of  reftoring 
public  tranquillity,  fet  about  the  moll  proper  methods  for 
reducing  the  city  of  New  York.  Here-  the  provincial 
troops  were  polled,  and  from  a  great  number. of  batteries 
kept  continually  annoying  the  Britilli  (hipping.  The  Halt 
River  lay  between  them,  of  about  1200  yards  in  breadth, 
which  the  Britilh  troops  were  extremely  deiirous.of  palling. 
At  laft  the  Ihips  having,  after  an  incert'ant  cannonade  of 
feveral  days,  (ilenced  the  molt  troublefonie  batteries,  a 
body  of  troops  was  fent  up  the  river  to  a  bay,  about  three 
miles  diftant,  where  the  fortifications  were  lefs  ftrong  than 
in  other  places.  Here  having  driven  off  the  provincials 
by  the  cannon  of  the  fleet,  they  marched  direCtly  towards 
the  city  ;  but  the  enemy,  finding  that  they  fitould  now  be 
attacked  on  all  (ides,  abandoned  the  city,  and-retired  to  the... 
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north  of  the  ifl'and,  '.'here  their  principal  force  Was  col- 
leftfed.  In  their  railage  thirher  they  rtcirmi filed  with  the 
Bri-tifti,  but  'carefully  avoided  a  general  engagement  ;  and 
it  was  obferved  that  they  did  not  behave  with  that  ardour 
and  impetuous  valour  which  had  hitherto  mar  lied  their 
character. 

1  he  Britt  fit  and  provincial  armies  were  not  no.w  above 
two  mile. 5  diirant  from  each  other  :  the  former  lay  en¬ 
camped  from  Chore  to  Chore  for  an  extent  of  two  miles, 
being  the  bread  tit  of  the  bland,  which  though,  fifteen  miles 
long,  exceeds  not  two  in  any  part  in  breadth.  'Tim  pro¬ 
vincials  who  lay  directly  oppolite,  had  ftrengthened  their 
camp  w  ith  many  fortifications ;  at  the  fa fne  time,  being 
matters  of  all. the  paifes  and  denies,  betwixt  the  two  camps, 
they  were  enabled  to  defend  themfelves  againft  an  army 
much  more  numerous  than  their  own;  and  they  had  alfo 
ih  ongly  fortified  a  pais  called  King’s  Bridge,  whence  they 
could  fccu re  a  p adage  to  the  continent  in-  cafe  of  any  mis¬ 
fortune.  Here  general  Wafiiington,  in  order  to  inure  the 
provincials  to  a£tu<tl  few  ice,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  an¬ 
noy  the  enemy  as  much  as  pod! hie,  employed  his  troops 
in  continual  ikirmilher. ;  by  which  it  was.  obferved  that 
ti  ey  Coen  recovered  their  fpirits,  and  behaved  with  their 
illuai  bolunefs. 

As  the  (ituatioli  of  the  two  armies  was  now  highly  in¬ 
convenient  for  t he  Briti 111  generals,  it  was  refolved  to  make 
fiich  movements  as  might  oblige  general  Wafiiington  to. 
ireiinquifh  his  firong  fituation.  'I  he  pofleflion  of  New  York 
had  been  lefs  beneficial  than  was  expected.  It  hud  been 
concerted  among  the  provincials,  that  the  city  fhould  be 
burnt  at  the  time  of  evacuation  ;  but,  as.  they  Were  forced 
to  depart  with  precipitation,  they  were  prevented  from 
putting  the  fcheme  in  execution.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
it  was  attempted  by  fome  who  had  been  left  behind  for 
that  purpofe.  Taking  advantage  of  a  high  wind  and  dry 
weather,  the  town  was 'Let  on  fire  in  feveral  places  at  once, 
by  means  of  combuflibles  placed  for  that  purpofe ;  and,  no.t- 
vvithftanding  the  moft  active  exertions  of  the  foldiery  and 
failers,  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  w  as  combined. 

On  this  occaficn  th.e  Britiih  were  irritated  to  the  higheft 
degree ;  and  many  perfons,  faid  to  be  incendiaries,  were 
without  mercy  thrown  into  the  flames.  It  w  as  determined 
to  force  the  provincial  army  to,  a.  greater  difiance,  that 
they  might  have  it  lefs  in  their  power,  by  any  emiflavies, 
to  engage  others  in  a  limilar  attempt.  For  this  purpofe, 
general  Howe  having  left  lord  Percy  with  fuffiejent  force 
to  garrifon  New  York,  he  embarked  his  army  in  fiat-bot¬ 
tom  boats,  by  which  they  were  conveyed  through  the 
dangerous  railage  called  Il't-ll  Cate,  and  landed. near  the 
town  of  Weft  Chefter,  lying  on  the  continent  towards 
Connecticut.  Here  having  received  a  fupply  of  men  and 
provifions,  they  moved  to  New  Rochelle,  tituated  on  the 
found  which  feparates  Long  Ifiand  from  the  continent. 
After  this,  receiving  frill  frefii  reinforcements,  they  made 
ftich  movements  as  threatened  to  difirefs  th.e  provincials 
very  fetich,  by  cutting  elf  them  convoys  of  provifions  from 
Conneflteut,  and  thus  force  them  to  an  engagement. 
This, ,  general  Wafiiington  determined  at  all  events  to 
avoid.  He  therefore  extended  his  forces  into  a  long  line 
oppolite  to. the  way- in  which  the  enemy  marched,  keeping 
the  Enina,  a  river  of  conliderable  magnitude,  between  the 
two  armies,  with-  the  North  River  on  his  rear.  Here  again 
the  provincial®  continued  for  fome  time  to  annoy  and  fkir- 
mifii  with  the  Royal  army,  until  at  la  ft,  by  fome  other 
manoeuvres,  the  Eritifli  general  found  means  to  attack  them 
advantageouil y  at  a  place  called  the  White  Plains,  and  drove 
them  from  fome  of  their  poifs^  1  he  victory  on  this  ocra- 
flbnwas  much  lefs  complete  than  the  former;  however,  it 
obliged  the  provincials  once  more,  to  drift  their  ground, 
and  to  retreat  farther-  up  the  country.  General  Howe 
purfued  for  foine  time  ;  but,  at  laft,  finding  all  his  endea¬ 
vours  vain  to.  bring  the  Americans  to  a  pitched  battle,  lie 
determined  to  give  over  fuch  an  u.'ele-fs  chacc,  and  employ 
hirnfeif  in-  reducing  the  forts -which  the  provincials  ftill 
retained  in-  the  neighbourhood  o£  New  York.  In  this  he 


met  with  the  moft' complete  foebefs.  The  Americans-,  on 
the  approach  of  the  king’s  forces,  retreated  from  King's. 
Bridge  into  Fort  Wafiiington ;  and  this,  as  well  as  Fort 
Lee,  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  quickly  reduced, 
though  the  garrifon  made  their  eftape.  Thus  the  Jerfeys 
were  laid  entirely  open  to  the  incuriions  of  the  Britiih 
troops;  and  fo  fully  were  thefe  provinces  taken  pofiTefiion 
oi  by  the  royal  army,  that  its  winter  quarters  extended 
from  New  Brunfwick  to  the  river  Delaware.  Had  any 
number  of  boats  been  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  would  now-  have  fallen  into- their  hands.  All  thefe,, 
however,  had  been  carefully  removed  by  the  Americans. 
In  lieu  of  this  enterprife,  Sir  ll'enry  Clinton  undertook  ait 
expedition,  to.  Rhode  Ifiand,  and  became  mailer  of  it  with¬ 
out  Idling  a  man.  His  expedition  was  alfo  attended  with 
this  further  advantage,  that  the  American  fleet  under  com¬ 
modore  Hopkins  was  obliged  to  foil  as. far  as  pofiible  up  the- 
river  Providence,  and  tints  remained  entirely  ufelefs. 

The  fame  iil  fuccefs  attended  the  Americans,  in  other 
parts.  After  their  expulllon  from  Canada,,  they  had  eroded, 
titer  lake-Champlain,  and  taken,  up  their  quarters  at  Crowiv 
Point,  as  already  mentioned.  Here  they  remained  for 
fome  time  in  fafety,  as  tlie  Britifh  had  no  veffels.  on  the 
lake,  and  confequently  general  Burgoyne  could  notpurfue- 
them.  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  there  was  no  poflible- 
metliod,  hut  either  to  confbuct  veflelson  the  fpot,  or  take 
to  pieces  fome  veffels  already  conftnicted,  and  drag  them 
up  the  river  into  tire  lake.  This  was  effected  in  no  longer 
a  f'paee  than  three  months;  and  the  Britifh  general,  after 
incredible  toil  and  difficulty,  faw  himfelf  in  pofiefiion  of  a- 
great  number  of  veffels,  by  which  means,  he  was -enabled 
to  purfue  his  enemies,  and  attack  them  in  his  turn.  1  lie 
labour  undergone  ait  this  time  by  the  fea  and  land  forces- 
muft  indeed  lup/e  been  prodigious  ;  fince  there  were  con¬ 
veyed  over  land,  and  dragged  up  the  rapids  of  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  no  fewer  than  go  large  long-boats,  400  battei-iux,  be- 
fides-  a  valt  number  of  flat-bottomed  beats,  and  a  gondola- 
of  thirty  tons.  The  intent  of  the  expedition  was  to  pufh 
forward  before  w  inter  to  Albany,  where  the  army  would 
take  up  its  winter  quarters,  and  next  fy-ring  effect"  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  that  under  general  Howe,  when  it  was  flippofed 
that  the  united  force  and  fkill  of  thefe  two  commanders- 
would  fpeedily  put  a  termination,  to  the  war. 

By  reafon  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equipment  c  f 
this  fleet  had  been  attended,  it  w  as  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  before  the  expedition  could  be  undertaken.  It  was. 
now,  however,  by  every  judge,  allowed  to  be  completely 
able  to  anfvv-er  the- purpofe  for  w  hich  it  was  intended.  It 
confided  of  one  large  veil'd  with  three  mafts,  carrying  i  S 
twelve-pounders  ;  two  fchooners,  the  one  carrying  14,'  the 
other  12,  fix-pounders;  a  large  fla-t -bottomed radean  with 
6  twenty-four  and  6  twelve  pounders;  and  a  gondola  with 
8-  nine-pounders..  Befides  thefe  were  twenty  veflels  of  a 
fmaller  fize,  called  gun-boats,  carrying  each  at  piece  of  brafs- 
ordnance  from  nine. to  twenty-four  pounders,. or- howitzers.- 
Several  long-boats  were  fitted  out  in  the. fame  manner;, 
and,  befides  all  thefe,  there  was  a  vaft  number  of  boats 
ami  tenders  of  various  fiz-es,  to  be  ufed  as  tranfperts  for  the- 
troops  mid  baggage.  It  was  manned  by  a  number  of  fe- 
lerit  fieamen,  and  the  guns  were  to  be  ferved  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  corps  of  artillery  ;  th.e  officers-  and  foldiers- 
for  this  expedition  were  alfo  chofen  out  of  the  whole-army. 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  armament  the  Americans  had 
only  an  i  neon  fide  cable  force-,  commanded  by  general  Ar¬ 
nold,  w  ho,  after  engaging  part  of  the  Britifh  fleet  for  .a> 
whole  day,,  took  advantage  of  the  darknsfs  of  the  night  to. 
fet  fail  without  being  perceived,,  and  nex  t  morning  was  Out 
of  fight  ;  burhe  was  fo  clofely  pur-fued  by  the  Britiih,  that' 
on  the  fecond  day  after  he  was  overtaken,  and  forced  to  a- 
fecond  engagement.  In  this  he  behaved  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry  ;  but,  his  force  being  very  inferior  to  that  Of  the 
enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  run  his  fliips  a-fhore  and  fet 
them  on  fire  ;  but  a  few  efcaped  to  Lake  George.  The 
garrifon  of  Crown  Point,  having  deftroyed  or 'carried  oft* 
every  thing  of  value,  retired  to.Ticonderoga. 

*  Thus- 
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Thus  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  feemed  every  where 
going  to  wreck  :  even  thofe  who  had  been  molt  fanguine  in 
their  caufe  began  to  waver.  The  time,  all'o,  for  which 
the  foldiers  had  enlifted  themfelves,  was  now  expired  ;  and 
tlte  bad  fuccefs  of  the  preceding  campaign  had  been  fo 
very  dif'couraging,  that  no  perfcn  was  willing  to  engage 
himfelf  during  the  continuance  of  a  war,  of  which  the 
ev'mt  feemed  to  be  fo  doubtful.  In  confetiuence  of  this, 
general  Walhington  found  his  army  daily  decreafmg  in 
flrength  ;  i'o  that  from  30,000,  of  whom  it  confided  when 
general  Howe  landed  on  Staten  I  hand,  fcarcely  a  tenth  part 
could  now  be  nuiftered.  To  a  did  the  chief  commander  as 
much  as  poffible,  general  Lee  had  coilefded  a  body  of 
forces  in  the  north;  but  on  his’way  Ibuthward,  having 
imprudently  taken  tip  Ills  lodging  at  fome  diltance  from  his 
troops,  information  was  given  to  colonel  Harcourt,  who 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  tire  neighboured,  and  Lee 
was  made  prifoncr.  The  lofs  of  this  general  was  much 
regretted,  the  more  efpecially  as  he  was  of  fuperior  qua¬ 
lify  to  any  prifoncr  in  the  poffe’llion  of  the  cojoaifts.  Six 
field -officers  were  offered  in  exchange  for  him,  but  re- 
fa  fed  ;  and  the  congrefs  was  highly  irritated  at  its  being 
reported  that  lie  w\$  to  be  treated  as  a  del'erter,  having 
been  a  half-pay  officer  in  tire  Britifh  fefvice  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.  In  confequence  of  this  they  iilued 
a  proclamation,  threatening  to  retaliate  on  the  prifoners  in 
their  poil'elTion  whatever  punilhment  fliould  be  inflicted  on 
any  of  thofe  taken  by  the  Britifh;  and  efpecially,  that 
their  conduct  fhould  be  regulated  by  the  treatment  of  ge¬ 
neral  Lee. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  proceeded  with  the  mod  inde¬ 
fatigable  diligence  to  recruit  their  army,  and  bound  their 
foldiers  to  lea  ve  for  a  term  /of  three  years,  or  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  army  deiigiied  for  the  eu- 
fuing  campaign,  w  as  to  conlilt  of  eighty-eight  battalions  ; 
of  w  hich,  each  province  was  to  contribute  its  quota  ;  and 
twenty  dollars  were  offered  as  a  bounty  to  each  foldier, 
be  Tides  an  allotment  of  lands  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
this  allotment  it  was  ftipulated,  that  each  foldicr  fliould 
have  100  acres  ;  an  enlign,  150  ;  a  lieutenant,  200  ;  a  cap¬ 
tain,  300;  a  major,  400;  a  lieutenant-colo'nel,  450;  and  a 
colonel,  500.  No  lands  were  pro  mi  fed  to  thofe  who  in- 
tided  only  for  three  years.  All  officers  or  foldiers  difabled 
tiirough  wounds  received  in  the  fervice,  were  to  enjoy  half¬ 
pay  during  life.  To  defray  the  expence,  congrefs  bor¬ 
rowed  five  millions  of  dollars  at  five  per  cent,  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  the  United  States  became  furety.  At  the 
fame  time,  in  order  to  animate  the  people  to  vigorous  ex* 
mions,  a  declaration  was  publiihed,  in  which  they  fet 
forth  the  neceflity  there  was  for  taking  proper  methods  to 
enf’ere  fuccefs  in  their  caufe  :  they  endeavoured  to  palli¬ 
ate,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  misfortunes  which  had  al- 
readv  happened;  and  repreferited  the  true  caufe  of  the 
pro  lent  d:  lire  Is  to  be  the  fhort  term  of  enlifiment. 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  imminent  danger  of 
Philadelphia,  determined  the  Americans  to  exert  tliern- 
felves  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  reinforce  general  Wafh- 
ington’s  army  ;  and  they  foon  received  farther  encourage¬ 
ment,  by  an  exploit  of  that  general  againrt  the  Heflians. 
As  the  royal  army  extended  in  different  cantonments  far  a 
eoniiderabte  length,  general  Waftiingtbn,  perceiving  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  Philadelphia  was  expo-fed,  re- 
jfolved  to  make  feme  attempt  on  thofe  divifions  of  the 
enemy  w  hich  lay  neareft  that  city.  Thefe  happened  to  be 
the  Heflians,  who  lay  in  three  divifions.  On  the  »5th  of 
December,  fie  fet  out  with  an  intent  to  furprife  that  body 
of  the  enemy  which  lay  at  Trenton.  His  army  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  battalions,  one  of  which  he  ordered  to  evofs- 
the  Delaware  at  Trenton  Ferry,  a  little  below  the  town  ; 
the  fecoad  at  a  di fiance  below,  at  a  place  called  Borden- 
town,  whape  the  fe.cond  divilion  of  Heflians  was-placed  f 
while  lie  himfelf  with  the  third,  direilmgriiis  com  He  to  -a 
terry  fome  miles  above  Trenton,  intended  to  have  palled 
k  at  midnight r  and  attack  the  Heflians  at  break  of  day. 
But,  by  rcafoaof  various  impediments,  it  was  eight  in. the' 


morning  before  lie  could  reach  the  place  of  his  deflination. 
The  enemy  did  not  perceive  his  approach  till  they  were 
fuddenly  attacked.  Colonel  Ralle,  who  commanded  them, 
did  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a-  brave  and  expe¬ 
rienced  officer  ;  but  every  thing  was  in  flich  confuiion, 
that  no  efforts  of  valour  or  (kill  could  now  avail  them. 
The  colonel  himfelf  was  mortally  wounded,  his  troops 
were  entirely  broken,  their  artillery  fe  zed,  and  about  1000 
taken  prifoners. 

This  action,  though  feeminglv  of  no  very  decifive  na¬ 
ture,  was  fufficient,  at  that  time,  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
war  in  favour  of  America.  It  tended  greatly  to  lefl’eh  the 
fear  which  the  provincials  had  of  the  Helfians,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  equally  abated  the  confidence  which  the 
Britifh  had  till  now  put  in  them.  Reinforcements  came 
in  to  general  Wafhington’s  army  from  all  quarters ;  fo  that 
lie  was  foon  in  a  condition,  to  leave  Philadelphia,  and’  take 
up  his  quarters  at  Trenton.  Emboldened  by  his-  fuccefs, 
he  determined  to  make  an  attempt  on  a  divifion  of  the* 
Britifh  forces  Rationed  at  Maidenhead,  a  town  fiuuued 
half-way  between  Trenton  and  Prince-town.  This  con¬ 
fided  of  three  regiments,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Mawhood,  an  officer  of  great  merit.  The  ‘troops  were 
furprifed  on  their  march;  hut,,  though  they  were  fepa- 
rately  furrounded  and  attacked  by  a  force  vaflly  fupe¬ 
rior,  they  charged  the  enemy  fo  refolutely  with  their 
bayonets,  that  they  effected  a  retreat.  Thefe  attempts  of 
the  Americans,  however,  with  the  ho  (tile  difpclition  of 
the  people,  flievved  the  impoffibility  of  maintaining  ports- 
fo  far  advanced  in  the  enemy’s  Country  ;  fo  that  it  was- 
refolved  to  retreat  towards  Brunfvvick,.  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  if,  with  the  troops  and  magazines  it  contained,  from 
falling  info  the  hands  of  the  provincials.  General  Walh- 
ington  omitted  no  opportunity  of  recovering  what  had 
been  loll ;  and,  by  dividing  his  army  into  (mail  parties, - 
which  could  be  reunited  on  a  few  hours  warning,  he  in  ;t 
manner  entirely  covered  the  face-  of  the  country,  and  re- 
pob’elled'himfblf  of  all  the  important  places. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776,  with  fcarce  any  real 
advantage. other  than  the  acquifition  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  of  a  few  fortrofles  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  where 
the  troops  were  conftra-ined  to  act  with  as  much  circum- 
fpection  as  if  they  had  been  befieged  by  a  victorious  ar¬ 
my,  inftead  of  being  themfelves  the  conquerors. 

The  army  at  Now  York  began,  in  1777,  to  exercife  a 
kind  of  predatory  war,  by  fending  out  parties  to  del  troy 
magazines,  make  iric uvfions,  and  take  or  deflroy  fuch  forts- 
as  lay  oh  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  which  their  great  com¬ 
mand  of  (hipping-  gave  them  accefs.  In  this  they  were 
generally  fuccefsful ;  the  provincial  magazines  at  Peek's 
Hill,  a  place  about  fifty  miles  diflant  from  New  York, 
were  deiiroyed,  the  town  of  Dunbury,  in  Connecticut, 
burnt,  and  that  of  Ridgefield,,  it;  the  fame  province,  was  • 
taken  poffieflion  of.  In  returning  from,  the  la(t  expedition, 
the  Britilh  were  greatly  harallhd  by  the  enemy  under  ge¬ 
nerals  Arnold,  Woofler,.  and  Sullivan ;  but  they  made  good/ 
their  retreat  in  f’pite  of  all  opposition,  with  the  lofs  of  only 
170  killed  and  wounded. .  On  the  American  fide  the  lofs 
was  much  greater;,  general  Woorter  was  killed,  and  Ar¬ 
nold  in  the  molt  imminent  danger.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Americans  deftroyed  tire-  Lores  at  Sagg  Harbour,  in 
long  If] and-,,  and  made  prifoners  of- all  who  defended  the 
place,.  As  this  method  of  making  war  could  anfwer  but 
little  pv.rpofe,  and  favoured  more  of  the  barbarous  ineur- 
fio.ns  of  lavages  than  of  a- war  carried  on  by  a  civilized 
people,  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  Philadel¬ 
phia.  At  firlt  it  was- thought  that  this  could  be  done 
through  the  jerfeys;  but  general  Wafliington  had  received 
fuch  large  reinforcements,  and  ported  himfelf  fb  flrongly, 
that  it  was  found -to  he  impracticable.  Many  (iratagetnswere 
tried  to  draw  him  from  this  It  rung  lituation,  but  without 
fuccefs;  fo  that  it.  was  found  neceifary  to- make  the  attempt, 
‘on  Philadelphia  .by  lea.  While  the  preparations- for  this 
expedition  were  going  forward,  the  American?  found  means 
to  make  amends  lor  tire  capture  of. genera!  Lee  by  that  of 
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general  P  re  foot,  fflio  was  feized  in  Ills  quarters  with  his 
.aid-de-camp,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  general  Lee  had 
been.  'I'his  was  exceedingly  mortifying  to  the  general 
iiimfelf,  as  he  had  not  long -before  fet  a  price  upon  gene¬ 
ral  Arnold,  by  offering  a  turn  of  money  to  any  one  that 
apprehended  him  ;  winch  the  latter  anfwered,  hv  fetting 
*  lower  price  upon  general  Prefcot. 

The  month  .of  July  was  far  advanced  before  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  expedition  againft  Philadelphia  were  com¬ 
pleted  ;  and  it  was  the  23d  before  the  fleet  was  able  to 
fail  from  Sandy  Ilook.  The  force  employed  in  this  expe¬ 
dition  confided  of  thirty-fix  battalions  of  Brit  ilk  and  hef- 
fians,  a  regiment  of  light  horfe,  and  a  body  of  lovalifls 
.railed  at  New  York.  The. remainder  of  fhefe,  with  feven- 
tcen  battalions,  and  another  body  of  light  horfe,  were  (ra¬ 
tioned  at  New  York,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Seven 
^battalions  were  .Rationed,  at  Rhode  Illand.  After  a  week’s 
.failing,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware;  when 
they  received  certain  intelligence,  that  the  navigation  of 
the  river  was  fo  .effectually  obfmicted,  that  no  pollibility 
iof  forcing  a  paflage  -remained.  Upon  this,  it  was  refolved 
to  proceed  farther  foudiward,  to  Chefapeak  Bav,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  from  whence  the  diftance  to  Philadelphia  was  not 
very  great,  and  where  the  provincial  army  would  find  iefs 
.advantage,  .from  the  nature  of  the  country,  than  in  the 
Jerfeys.  .On  the  news  of  their  arrival  in  Chefapeak,  ge¬ 
neral  Washington  left  the  Jerfeys,  and  haftened  to  tlie  re¬ 
lief  of  Philadelphia;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
met  the  royal  army  at  Brandy-wine  Creek,  about  mid¬ 
day,  between  the  head  of  the  Elk  and  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  adhered  to  his  former  method  of  Ikirmifhing  and  ha- 
vafling  the  royal  army  on  its  march  ;  but,  as  this  proved 
infufficient  to  flop  it's  progrefs,  he  retired  to  that  fide,  of 
the  creek  next  to  Philadelphia,  with  an  intent  to  difpute 
the  paffage.  This  brought  on  a  general  engagement,  on 
the  1 1  th  of  September,  in  which  the  Americans  were  de¬ 
feated  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  approach  of  night 
that  they  were  faved  from  being  entirely  deftroyed.  On 
this  occafion,  the  provincials  loft  about  1000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  befides  400  taken  prifoners. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  proved  alfo  the  lofs  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  General  Wafhington  retired  towards  Lancafter,  an 
inland  town  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  Here  the  Britifli 
general  took  fuch  rneafures  as  mull  have  forced  the  pro¬ 
vincials  to  a  fecond  engagement,  but  a  violent  rain,  which 
Lifted  a  day  and  a  night,  prevented  his  defign.  General 
Wafhington,  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  lofs  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  ftill  adhered  to  his  original  plan  of  diftrefling  the 
royal  party,  by  laying  ambuf lies,  and  cutting  off  detached 
parties:  but  in  this  he  was  lefs  fuccefsful  than  formerly; 
and  one  of  his  own  detachments,  which  lay  in  ambufh  in 
a  wood,  were  themfelves  furprifed  and  entirely  defeated, 
with  the  lofs  of  300  killed  and  wounded,  befides  a  great 
number  taken,  and  all  their  arms  and  baggage. 

General  Howe,  now  perceiving  that  the  Americans 
would  not  rifle  another  battle,  even  for  the  fake  of  their 
capital,  took  peaceable  pu'fleflion  of  it  on  the  26th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  His  firft  care  was  then  to  cut  off,  by  means  of 
ftrong  batteries,  the  communication  between  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  river:  which  was. executed,  not- 
withftanding  the  oppofition  of  foine  American  armed 
-velTels;  one  of  which,  carrying  36  guns,  was  taken.  His 
next  tafk  was  to  open  a  communication  with  it  by  fea  ; 
and  this  was  a  work  of  no  fmall  difficulty.  A  vaft  number 
of  batteries  and  forts  had  been  erected,  and  immenfe  ma¬ 
chines,  formed  like  ckevaux  de  fuze,  from  whence  they 
took  their  name,  funk  in  thy  river  to  prevent  its  naviga¬ 
tion.  As  the  fleet  was  fent  round  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  co-operHte  with  the  army,  this  work, 
however  difficult,  was  accomplifhed  ;  nor  did  the  provin¬ 
cials  give  much  oppofition,  well  knowing  that  all  places 
.of  this  kind  were  now  untenable.  General  Wafhington, 
however,  took  the  advantage  of  the  royal  army  being  di¬ 
vided,  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  principal  diviflon  of  it, 
■ihat  lay  at  German- town,  in  the  pcighbourhood  of  Phila¬ 


delphia.  In  this  he  met  with  very  little  fuccefs ;  for, 
though  he  reached  tire  place  of  deftination  by  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  patroles  had  time  to  call  the  troops  to' 
arms.  The  Americans  made  a  very  refolute  attack  ;  but 
they  were  received  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  retreat  in  great 
dif  order;  with  the  advantage,  however,  of carrying  off  their 
cannon,  though  purfued  for  a  confiderable  way,  after  ha¬ 
ving  360  killed,  600  wounded,  and  upwards  of  400  taken 
prifoners,  among  whom  were  fifty-four  officers.  On  the 
Britifh  fide,  the  lofs  amounted  to  430  wounded  and  prifo¬ 
ners,  and  70  killed  ;  among  which  were  general  Agnevv 
and  colonel  Bird,  with  fome  other  excellent -officers. 

There  ftill  remained  two  ftrong  forts  on  the  Delaware  to 
be  reduced.  Thefe  were  Mud  Ifland  and  Red  Bank.  The 
various  obftruftions  which  the  Americans  had  thrown  in 
the  way  rendered  it  necelfary  to  bring  up  the  Augufta,  a 
fill  ip  of  the  line,  and  the  Merlin  frigate,  to  the  attack  of 
Mud  Ifland  ;  but,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  both 
v. ere  grounded.  Upon  this,  the  Americans  fent  down  four 
fire-fhips,  and  directed  the  whole  fire  from  their  galleys 
againft  them.  The  former  were  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  courage  and  (kill  of  the  Britifli  feainen  ;  but,  during 
the  engagement,  both  the  Augufta  and  Merlin  took  fire, 
and  were  burnt  to  afttes,  and  the  other  fhip?  obliged  to 
withdraw.  The  enemy,  encouraged  by  this  unfuccefsful 
attempt,  proceeded  to  throw  new  obftruttions  in  the  way; 
but  the  Britifh  general  having  found  means  to  convey  a 
number  of* cannon,  and  to  erect  batteries  within  a  gun- 
fliot  of  the  fort,  by  land,  and  bringing  up  three  lliips  of 
the  line  which  mounted  heavy  cannon,  the  garrifon,  after 
making  a  vigorous  defence  for  one  day,  perceiving  that 
preparations  were  making  for  a  general  affiuilt  on  the  next, 
abandoned  the  place  in  the  night.  Thofe  who  defended 
Red  Bank  followed  their  example,  and  abandoned  it  on 
the  approach  of  lord  Cornwallis.  A  great  number  of  thef' 
American  (hipping,  finding  themfelves  entirely  deftitute 
of  any  protection,  failed  up  the  river  in  the  night-time. 
Seventeen  remained,  whofe  retreat  was  intercepted  by  a 
frigate  and  fome  armed  velfels  ;  on  which  the  Americans 
ran  them  afhore  and  burnt  them,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  1777,  in  Pennfylvania,  concluded 
fuccefsfully  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh.  In  the  north,  how¬ 
ever,  matters  wore  a  different  afpect.  The  expedition  in 
that  quarter  had  been  projected  by  the  Britifh  miniftry,  as 
the  molt  effectual  method  that  could  be  taken  tocrufh  the 
colonies  at  once.  The  four  provinces  of  New  England 
had  originally  begun  the  confederacy  againft  Britain,  and 
they  were  ftill  confidered  as  the  molt  active  in  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  it  ;  and  it  was  thought,  that  any  impreffion 
made  upon  them  would  contribute  in  an  effectual  manner 
to  the  reduction  of  tlie  reft.  For  this  purpofe,  an  army  of 
4000  chofen  Britifh  troops,  and  3000  Germans,  were  put 
under  the  command  of  general  Burgoyne:  general  Carle- 
ton  was  directed  to  life  Ills  intereft  with  the  Indians  to 
perfuade  them  to  aflift  in  this  expedition  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec  was  to  furnifti  large  parties  to  join  in  the 
fame.  The  officers  who  commanded  under  general  Bur- 
goyne  were,  general  Philips  of  the  artillery,  generals  Fra- 
fer,  Powell,  and  Hamilton;  with  the  German  officers,  ge¬ 
nerals  Reidefel  and  Speecht.  To  aid  the  principal  ex¬ 
pedition,  another  was  projected  on  the  Mohawk  river, 
under  colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was  to  be  affifted  by  Sir  John 
Johnfon,  fon  to  the  famous  Sir  William  johnfon,  who  had 
fo  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  tlie  war  of  1755. 

On  the  21  ft  of  June,  1777,  tlie  army  encamped  on  tlie 
weftern  fide  of  the  Lake  Champlain;  where,  being  joined 
by  a  confiderable  body  of  Indians,  general  Burgoyne  made 
a  fpeech,  in  which  he  exhorted  thefe  new  allies  to  lay  alide 
their  ferocious  and  barbarous  manner  of  making  war;  to 
kill  Only  fuch  as  oppofed  them  in  arms  ;  and  to  fpare  pri¬ 
foners,  with  fuch  women  and  children  as  fhould  fall  into 
their  hands.  After  iffuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  the 
force  of  Britain,  and  that  Which  ife  commanded,  was  fet 
it  forth 
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forth  in  very  oflentatious  terms,  tlie  campaign  opened  with 
tiie  liege  of  Ticonderoga.  Tlie  place  was  very  ftrong,  and 
garrifoned  by  6000  men,  under  general  Sinclair;  never- 
thelefs,  the  works  were  fo  extenlive,  that  even  this  num¬ 
ber  was  fcarce  fufficient  to  defend  them.  They  had,  there¬ 
fore,  omitted  to  fortify  a  rugged  eminence,  called  Sugar 
Kill,  the  top  of  which  overlooked  and  efiedhially  com¬ 
manded  the  whole  works  ;  vainly  imagining,  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  afcent  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  ene¬ 
my  from  taking  poffeffion  of  it.  On  the  approach  of  the 
firft  divilion  of  the  army,  the  provincials  abandoned  and 
let  fire  to  their  outworks;  and  fo  expeditious  were  the 
Britilh  troops,  that  by  the  5th  of  July  every  pofi  was  fe- 
cured  which  was  judged  necefiary  for  inverting  it  com¬ 
pletely.  A  road  was  (oon  after  made  to  the  very  fummit  of 
that  eminence,  which  the  Americans  had  with  fuch  con¬ 
fidence  fuppofed  could  not  be  afcended  ;  and  fo  much  were 
they  now  difheartened,  that  they  inrtantly  abandoned  the 
fort  entirely,  taking  the  road  to  Skenelborough,  a  place 
to  the  loath  of  Lake  George  ;  while  their  baggage,  with 
what  artillery  and  military  ftores  they  could  carry  off,  were 
font  to  the  fame  place  by  water.  But  the  Britilh  generals 
were  determined  not  to  let  them  pafs  fo  ealily.  Both  were 
purfucd,  and  both  overtaken.  Their  armed  vellels  con¬ 
fided  only  of  five  galleys  ;  two  of  which  were  taken,  and 
three  blown  up  ;  on  which  they  fet  fire  to  their  boats' and 
fortifications  at  Skenelborough.  On  this  occafion,  the  pro¬ 
vincials  loft  200  boats,  130  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  their 
provilions  and  baggage.  Their  land-forces  under  colonel 
Francis  made  a  brave  defence  againlt  general  Frafer:  and, 
being  greatly  fuperior  in  number,  had  almoft  overpowered 
him,  when  general  Reidefel,  with  a  large  body  of  Germans, 
came  to  his  affiftance.  The  enemy  were  now  overpowered 
in  their  turn;  and,  their  commander  being  killed,  they  fled 
on  all  fides  with  great  precipitation.  In  this  atfion  200 
Americans  were  killed,  as  many  taken  prifoners,  and  above 
600  wounded,  many  of  whom  perilhed  in  the  woods  for 
want  of  aflitfance. 

During  the  engagement,  general  Sinclair  was  at  Caftle- 
ton,  about  fix  miles,  from  the  place  ;  but,  inftead  of  going- 
forward  to  Fort  Anne,  the  next  place  of  firength,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  tlie  woods  which  lie  between  that  fortrefs  and 
Flew  England.  General  Burgoyne  detached  colonel  Hill, 
with  the  ninth  regiment,  to  intercept  fuch  as  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  retreat  towards  Fort  Anne.  On  his  way  he  met 
with  a  body  of  the  enemy,  faid  to  be  fix  times  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  his  own ;  who,  after  an  engagement  of  three  hours, 
were  obliged  to  retire  with  great  lofs.  After  fo  many  dif- 
affers,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  make  any  ftand  at  Fort 
Anne,  they  fet  fire  to  it,  and  retired  to  Fort  Edward.  In 
all  thefe  engagements,  the  lofs  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  royal  army  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  men. 

General  Burgoyne  was  now  obliged  to  fufpend  his  opera¬ 
tions  for  fome  time,  and  wait  at  Skenelborough  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  his  tents,  provilions,  &c.  He  therefore  employed 
this  interval  in  making  roads  through  the  country  about  St. 
Anne,  and  in  clearing  a  paflage  for  his  troops  to  proceed  a- 
gainlt  the  enemy.  This  was  attended  with  incredible  toil ; 
but  all  obftacles  were  furmounted  with  equal  patience  and 
refolution  by  the  army.  In  fliort,  after  undergoing  the 
utmort  difficulties  that  could  be  undergone,  and  making 
every  exertion  that  man  could  make,  he  arrived  with  his 
army  before  Fort  Edward  about  the  end  of  July.  Here 
general  Schuyler  had  been  for  fome  time  endeavouring  to 
recruit  the  Blattered  American  forces,  and  had  been  joined 
by  general  Sinclair  with  the  remains  of  his  army  ;  the  gar- 
r.ifon  ol  Fort  George  alfo,  fituated  on  the  lake  of  that 
name,  had  evacuated  the  place,  and  retired  to  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward.  However,  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  armv,  they 
retired  thence  alfo,  and  formed  their  head-quarters  at  Sa¬ 
ratoga.  Notwithftanding  the  great  fucceffes  of  the  Bri¬ 
tilh  general,  the  Americans  Ihewed  not  the  leal!  difpofition 
to  fubmit,  but  feemed  only  to  confider  how  they  might 
make  the  mort  effectual  refinance.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
militia  were  every  where  raifed  and  draughted  to  join  the 
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army  at  Saratoga  ;  and  fuch  numbers  of  volunteers  were 
daily  added,  that  they  foon  began  to  recover  from  the  ter¬ 
ror  into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  That  they  might 
have  a  commander  whofe  abilities  could  be  relied  on,  ge¬ 
neral  Arnold  was  appointed,  who  repaired  to  Saratoga  with 
a  conliderabie  train  of  artillery  ;  but,  receiving  intelligence 
that  colonel  St.  Leger  was  proceeding  with, great  rapidity 
in  his  expedition  on  the  Mohawk  River,  he  removed  to 
Stillwater,  a  place  about  half-way  between  Saratoga  and 
the  j in® ion  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudfon’s  River.  The 
colonel,  in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Fort 
Stanwix  ;  the  liege  of  which  he  prelfed  with  great  Vigour. 
On  the  6th  of  Auguft,  underftandir.g  that  a  fupply  of  pro¬ 
vilions,  efcorted  by  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  was  on  the 
way  to  the  fort,  he  difpatched  Sir  John  Johnfon  with  a 
rtrong  detachment  to  intercept  it.  This  lie  did  fo  effec¬ 
tually,  that,  belides  intercepting  the  provilions,  400  of  its 
guard  were  (lain,  200  taken,  and  the  reft  efcaped  with 
great  difficulty.  The  garrifon,  however,  were  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  this  difarter,  nor  by  the  threats  or  repre- 
fentations  of  St.  Leger :  on  the  contrary",  they  made  feve- 
ral  fuccefsful  fallies,  under  colonel  Wilict,  the  fecond  in 
command;  and  this  gentleman,  in  company  with  another, 
even  ventured  out  of  the  fort;  and,  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  enemy,  palled  through  them,  in  order  to  haften  the 
march  of  general  Arnold  to  their  affiftance. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  colonel  St.  Leger  feemed  to  be  in  no 
very  favourable  fituation,  notwithftanding  his  late  fuccefs, 
and  they  were  foon  totally  ruined  by  the  dela  tion  of  the 
Indians.  They  had  been  alarmed  by  tfle  report  of  gene¬ 
ral  Arnold’s  advancing  with  2000  men  to  the  relief  of  the 
fort ;  and,  while  the  colonel  was  attempting  to  give  them 
encouragement,  another  report  was  fpread,  that  general 
Burgoyne  had  been  defeated  with  great  (laughter,  and  was 
now  flying  before  the  provincials.  On  this,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  retreat,  with  the  lofs  of  the  tents,  and  fome  of  the 
artillery  and  military  ftores. 

General  Burgoyne,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithftanding 
the  difficulties  he  had  already  fuftained,  found  that  he  mull: 
rtill  encounter  more.  The  roads  he  had  made  with  fo 
much  labour  and  pains,  were  dertroyed,  either  by  the  wet- 
nefs  of  the  feafon,  or  by  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  the  provilions 
he  brought  from  Fort  George  could  not  arrive  at  his  camp 
without  prodigious  toil.  On  hearing  of  the  (lege  of  Fort 
Stanwix  by  colonel  St.  Leger,  lie  determined  to  move 
forward,  in  hopes  of  inclofing  the  enemy  betwixt  his  own 
army  and  that  of  St.  Leger,  or  of  obtaining  tlie  command 
of  all  the  country  between  Fort  Stanwix  and  Albany  ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  junction  with  colonel  St.  Leger  would  be 
effected,  which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  tlie  molt 
happy  confequences.  The  only  difficulty  was,  tlie  want 
of  provilions  ;  and  this  it  was  propofed  to  remedy  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  provincial  magazines  at  Bennington.  For  this 
purpofe,  colonel  Bauine,  a  German  officer  of  great  bra¬ 
very,  was  chofen,  with  a  body  of  500  men.  The  place 
was  about  twenty  miles  from  Hudfon’s  River  ;  and,  to 
fupport  colonel  Baume’s  party,  the  whole  army  marched 
up  the  river’s  bank,  and  encamped  almoft  oppofite  to  Sa¬ 
ratoga,  with  the  river  betwixt  it  and  that  place.  An  ad¬ 
vanced  party  was  polled  at  Batten  Kill,  between  the  camp 
and  Bennington,  in  order  to  fupport  colonel  Bamne.  In 
their  way,  the  Britilh  feized  a  large  fupply  of  cattle,  and 
provilions,  which  were  immediately  lent  to  the  camp;  but 
the  badnefs  of  the  roads  retarded  their  march  fo  much, 
that  intelligence  of  their  defign  was  lent  to  Bennington. 
Underftanding  now  that  the  American  force  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  his  own,  the  colonel  acquainted  the  general,- 
who  immediately  difpatched  colonel  Breyman  with  a  party 
to  his  affiftance  ;  but,  through:  tlie  fame  caufes  that  had 
retarded  the  march  of  colonel  Batune,  this  affiftance  came 
too  late.  General  Starke,  in  the  mean  time,  who  com¬ 
manded  at  Bennington,  determined  to  attack  the  two  pari¬ 
ties  lepnratelv  ;  and,  for  this-  purpofe,  advanced  againlt 
colonel  Bauine,  whom  lie  furron tided  on  all  lides,  and  at¬ 
tacked  with  the  ait-moft  violence,  1  he  troops  defended 
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themfelves  with  great  valour,  but  were  to  a  man  either 
Killed  or  taken.  Colonel  Brey man,  after. a  defperate  en¬ 
gagement,  had  the  good  luck  to  efr'edt  a  retreat  through 
the  darknefs  of  the  night,  which  otherwife  he  could  not 
have  done,  as  his  men  had  expended  all  their  ammunition. 

General  Burgoyne,  difappointed  in  his  attempt  on  Ben¬ 
nington,  applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  diligence  to 
procure  provifions  from  Fort  George;  and,  having amafled 
a  fufficient  quantity  to  laft  for  a  month,  he  threw  abridge 
of  boats  over  the  river  Hudfon,  which  he  eroded  about 
the  middle  of  September,  encamping  on  the  hills  and  plains 
near  Saratoga.  As  foon  as  he  approached  the  provincial 
army,  encamped  at  Stillwater  under  general  Gates,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  make  an  attack ;  for  which  purpole  he  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  central  divifion  of  his  army, 
having  general  Frafer  and  colonel  Brey  man  on  the  right, 
with  generals  Reidefel  and  Philips  on  the  left.  In  this  po- 
iition  he 'advanced  towards  the  enemy  on  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  But  the  Americans  did  not  now  wait  to  be  at¬ 
tacked :  on  the  contrary,  they  attacked  the  central  divi- 
fion  with  the  greateft  ardour;  and  it  was  not  until  general 
Philips  with  the  artillery  came  up,  that  they  could  be 
repulfed.  On  this  occafion,  though  the  Britilh  troops  loft 
only  330  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  no  lefs  than 
J500,  the  former  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  obftinate 
refolution  (hewn  by  the  Americans.  This  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prevent  the  Britifh  from  advancing  towards  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  polling  themfelves  the  next  day  within  cannon- 
fhot  of  their  lines.  But  their  allies  the  Indians  began  to 
defert  in  great  numbers ;  and  at  the  lame  time  the  general 
was  in  the  higheft  degree  mortified  by  having  no  intelli¬ 
gence  of  any  afiillance  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  had  been 
Stipulated.  He  now  received  a  letter  from  him,  by  which 
he  was  informed  that  Sir  Henry  intended  to  make  a  diver- 
lion  on  the  North  River  in  his  favour.  This  afforded  but 
little  comfort:  however,  he  returned  ananfwerby  feveral 
fruity  perfons  whom  he  difpatched  different  ways,  Hating 
his  prefent  diltrelTed  lituation,  and  mentioning  that  the  pro¬ 
vifions  and  other  necelfaries  he  had  would  only  enable  him 
to  hold  out  till  the  12th  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Britifh  army,  undertook  an  expedition  againft: 
Ticonderoga;  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprife 
after  having  furprifed  all  the  out-pofis,  and  taken  a  great 
number  of  boats  with  fome  armed  veffels,  and  a  number 
of  prifoners.  The  army  under  general  Burgoyne  now  la¬ 
boured  under  the  greateft  diftreftes;  fo  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October  he  was  obliged  to  diminilh  the  foldiers’ 
allowance.  On  the  7th  of  that  month  he  determined  to 
move  towards  the  enemy.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  1500  men  to  reconnoitre  their  left  wing;  intending, 
if  pofftble,  to  break  through  it  in  order  to  etfeft  a  retreat. 
This  detachment  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  dreadful 
attack  was  made  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Britilh  army, 
which  was  with  great  difficulty  preferved  by  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  brought  up  by  general  Frafer,  who  was  killed  in  the 
aftion.  After  the  troops  had  with  great  difficulty  regain¬ 
ed  their  camp,  it  was  furioufly  affaulted  by  general  Ar¬ 
nold;  who,  notwithftanding  all  oppofition,  would  have 
forced  the  entrenchments,  had  he  not  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  which  obliged  him  to  retire.  Thus  the  attack  fail¬ 
ed  on  the  left,  but  on  the  right  the  camp  of  the  German 
referve  was  forced,  colonel  Breyman  killed,  and  his  coun- 
trymen  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  artillery  and 
ba<nrao-e. 

This  was  by  far  the  heavieft  lofs  the  Britilh  army  had 
fuftained  (ince  the  atlion  at  Bunker’s  Hill.  The  lilt  of 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  near  1200,  exclufive  of 
the  Germans;  but  the  greatell  misfortune  was,  that  the 
enemy  had  now  an  opening  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Bri¬ 
tilh  forces,  fo  that  the  army  was  threatened  with  entire  de- 
ftruftion.  This  obliged  general  Burgoyne  once  more  to 
lhift  his  pofition,  that  the  enemy  might  alfo  be  obliged  to 
alter  theirs.  This  was  accomplilhed  on  the  night  of  the 
7  th,  without  any  lofs,  and  all  the  next  day  he  continued  to 
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offer  the  enemy  battle  ;  but  they  were  now  too  well  allured 
of  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  by  cutting  off  all  fupplies 
from  the  Britifh,  to  rilk  another  engagement.  Where¬ 
fore  they  advanced  on  the  right  fide,  in  order  to  inclofc 
him  entirely ;  which  obliged  the  general  to  direft  a  retreat; 
towards  Saratoga.  But  the  enemy  had  flationed  a  great 
force  on  the  ford  at  Hudfon’s  River,  fo  that  the  only  pof- 
fibility  of  retreat  was  by  fecuringa  paffage  to  lake  George ; 
and,  to  effect  this,  a  body  of  workmen  were  detached,  with 
a  ftrong  guard,  to  repair  the  roads  and  bridges- that  led  to 
Fort  Edward.  As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  the  enemy 
feemed  to  menace  an  attack;  which  rendered  it  neceffary 
to  recal  the  guard,  and  the  workmen,  being  of  courfe  left 
expofed,  could  not  proceed.  The  boats,  which  conveyed 
provifions  down  Hudfon’s  River,  were  now  expofed  to  the 
continual  fire  of  the  American  markfmen,  who  alfo  took 
many  of  them  ;  fo  that  it  became  neceffary  to  convey  the 
provifions  over  land.  In  this  extreme  danger  it  was  re- 
iolved  to  march  by  night  to  Fort  Edward,  forcing  the 
paffages  at  the  fords  either  above  or  below  the  place;  and, 
in  order  to  effect  this  the  more  eafily,  it  was  refolved  that 
the  foldiers  fliould  carry  their  provifions  on  their  backs, 
leaving  behind  their  baggage  and  every  other  incumbrance. 
But,  before  this  could  be  executed,  intelligence  was  re- 
cieved  that  the  enemy  had  raifed  llrong  entrenchments  op- 
pofite  to  thefe  fords,  well  provided  with  cannon,  and  that 
they  had  likewife  taken  pcffeffion  of  the  rifing  ground  be¬ 
tween  Fort  George  and  Fort  Edward,  which  in  like  man-- 
ner  was  provided  with  cannon. 

All  this  time  the  American  army  was  increasing  by  the 
continual  arrival  of  militia  and  volunteers  from  all  parts. 
Their  parties  extended  all  along  the  oppofite  bank  of 
Hudfon’s  River,  and  fome  had  even  palled  it  in  order  to 
watch  the  lead  movement  of  the  Britilh  army.  The  whole 
force  under  general  Gates  was  computed  at  upwards  of 
16,000  men,  while  the  army  under  general  Burgoyne  did 
not  amount  to  6000;  and  every  part  of-  the  camp  was  pe¬ 
netrated  by  the  grape  and  rifle  iliot  of-  the  enemy,  beiidea 
difeharges  from  their  artillery,  which  were  almolt  incef- 
fant.  In  this  Hate  of  extreme  dillrefs  and  danger,  the 
army  continued  with  the  greatell  conllancy  and  perleve- 
rance  till  the  evening  of  the  1.3-th  of  October,  when,  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  provifions  being  taken,  it  was  found  that  no 
more  remained  than  what  were  fufficient  to  ferve  for  three 
days;  and,  a  council  of  war  being  called,  it  was  unani- 
moufly  determined  that  there  was  no  method  now  remain¬ 
ing  but  to  treat  with  the  enemy.  In  confequenee  of  this, 
a  negociation  was  opened  the  next  day,  which  fpcedily 
terminated  in  a  capitulation  of  the  whole  Britifh  army  ; 
the  principal  article  of  which  was,  that  the  troops  were 
to  have  a  free  paffage  to  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  ferv- 
ing  againft  America  during  the  war.  On  this  occafion,- 
general  Gates  ordered  his  army  to  keep  within  their  camp, 
while  the  Britilh  foldiers  went  to  a  place  appointed  for  them 
to  laydown  their  arms,  that  the  latter  might  not  have  the 
additional  mortification  of  being  made  fpetlacles  of  fo  me¬ 
lancholy  an  event.  The  number  of  thofe  who  fill-rendered 
at  Saratoga  amounted  to  3750,  according  to  the  American 
accounts;  the  lift  of  fick  and  wounded  left  in  the  camp 
when  the  army  retreated  to  Saratoga,  to  528;  and  the' 
number  of  thofe  loft  by  other  accidents  fince  the  taking  of 
Ticonderoga,  to  near.  3000.  But  in  the  evidence  .after¬ 
wards  adduced  before  the  houfe  of  commons  by  general 
Burgoyne,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  effective  men 
in  the  Britilh  army  at  the  time  it  furrendered,  amounted 
only  to  3499 ;  whilft  the  number  of  the  American  army, 
according  to  general  Gates’s  return,  was  18,624.  Thirty- 
five  brafs  field-pieces,  7000  Hand  of  arms,  clothing  for  an 
equal  number  of  foldiers,  with  the  tents,  military-cheft, 
&c.  likewife  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americana. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  failed  up  the 
North  River,  and  deftroyed  the  two  forts  called  Montgo¬ 
mery  and  Clinton,  with  Fort  Conftitution,  and  another 
place  called  Continental  Village,  where  were  barracks  for 
iqoq  men.  Seventy  large  cannon  were  carried  away,  be- 
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iides  a  number  cf  {mailer  artillery,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
{lores  and  ammunition  ;  a  large  boom  and  chain  reaching 
acrols  the  river  from  Fort  Montgomery  to  a  point  of  land 
-  called  St.  Anthony’s  Hole,  which  coft  no  lefs  than  70,000!. 
llerling,  were  partly  deftroyed  and  partly  carried  away,  as 
was  allb  another  boom  of  little  lefs  value  at  Fort  Confli- 
tu.tion.  Another  attack  was  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace, 
with  lome  frigates,  and  a  body  of  land-forces  under 
general  Vaughan.  -The  place  which  now  differed  was 
named  Efopus:  the  fortifications  were  deflroyed,  and  the 
town  itfelf  reduced  to  alhes,  as  that  called  Continental 
Village  had  been  before.  But  thefe  fucceffes,  of  what¬ 
ever  importance  they  might  be,  were  now  disregarded  by 
both  parties.  They  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  Americans, 
flufhed  with  their  fuccefs ;  and' they  were  utterly  infuffi- 
eient  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  the  Britifh,  who  were  now 
thrown  into  the  utmoft  difmay. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  5778,  lord  North  acquainted 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  a  paper  had  been  laid  before 
the  king  by  the  French  ambaifiidor,  intimating  the  con- 
clufion  of  an- alliance  between  the  court  of  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  preliminaries  of  this 
treaty  had  been  Concluded  irt  the  end  of  the  year  1777, 
and  a  copy  of  them  fent  to  congrefs,  in  order  to  counteract 
any  propofals  that  might  be  made  in  the  mean  time  by  the 
Britifh  lriiniftry.  On  February  6,  1778,  the  articles  were 
figned,  to  the  great  fatisfaftion  of  the  French  nation. 

The  notification  of  fuch  a  treaty  as  this  could  not  but 
be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration'  of  war.  On  its  being  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  houfe,  every  one  agreed  in  an  addrefs  to 
his  majefty,  promiling  to  Hand  by  him  to  the  utmoft  in  the 
prefent  emergency  ;  but  it  was  warmly  contendecLby  the 
members  in  oppolition,  that  the  prelent  miniftry  ought  to 
be  removed  on  account  of  their  numberlefs  blunders  and 
mifcarriages  in  every  inftance.  Many  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  only  way  to  extricate  the  nation  from  its  trouble 
was  to  acknowledge  tiie  independency  of  Amcrica  at  once, 
and  thus  we  might  llill  do  with  a  good  grace  what  mu  ft 
inevitably  be  done  at  laft,  after  expending  much  more  blood 
and  treafure  than  had  yet  been  lavifhed  in  this  unhappy 
conteft.  The  minifterial  party,  however,  entertained  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas.  Jnftigated  by  zeal  for  the  national  honour, 
it  was  determined  at  once  to  refent  the  arrogance  of  F ranee, 
and  profecute  hoftilities  againft  America  with  more  vigour 
than  ever,  fhould  the  terms  now  offered  them  be  rejected. 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  afliduoufly  employed 
their  agents  at  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  Frtiflia,  and 
Tufcany,  in  order,  if  poftible,  to  conclude  alliances  with 
them,  or  at  lead  to  procure  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
independency.  As  it  had  been  reported  that  Britain  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  for  affiftance  to  Ruflia,  the  American  com- 
mifiioners  were  enjoined  to  ufe  their  utmoft  influence  with 
the  German  princes  to  prevent  fuch  auxiliaries  from  march¬ 
ing  through  their  territories,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure 
the  recal  of  the  German  troops  already  fent  to  America. 
To  France  they  offered  a  ceflion  of  fuch  Weft-lndia  iflands 
as  fhould  be  taken  by  the  united  ftrength  of  France  and 
America;  and,  fhould  Britain  by  their  joint  endeavours  be 
difpoffelfed  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  thefe  territories  lliould  be  divided  betwixt  the  two 
nations,  and  Great  Britain  be  totally  excluded  from  the 
fifhery.  The  propofals  to  the  Spanilh  court  were,  that,  in 
cafe  they  fhould  think  proper  to  efpoufe  their  quarrel,  the 
American  States  fhould  aflift  in  reducing  Penfacola  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  provided  their  fubjeCts  were  al¬ 
lowed  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Mifiiffippi,  and  the 
ufe  of  the  harbour  of  Penfacola ;  and  they  further  offered, 
that,  it  agreeable  to  Spain,  they  would  declare  war  againft 
Portugal,  fhould  that  power  expel  the  American  (hips 
from  its  ports. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  under  general  Bur-goyne 
were  preparing  to  embark  for  Britain,  according  to  the 
convention  at  Saratoga;  but,  to  their  utter  furprife,  con¬ 
grefs  pofitively  refufed  to  allow  them  to  depart,  under 
pretence  that  fome  finifter  defigus  were  harboured  on  the 
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part  of  Britain,  and  that  they  only  wanted  an  opportunity 
to  join  the  other  troops  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

The  feafon  for  action  was  now  approaching ;  and  congrefs 
was  indefatigable  in  its  preparations  for  a  new  campaign, 
which  it  was  confidently  faid  would  be  the  laft.  Among 
other  methods  taken  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  recommended 
to  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  colonies  to  form  them- 
felves  into  bodies  of  cavalry  to  ferve  a;  their  own  expence 
during  the  war.  General  Wafhington,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  order  to  remove  all  incumbrances  from  his  army,  light¬ 
ened  the  baggage  as  much  as  polfible,  by  fubftituting 
lacks  and  portmanteaus  in  place  of  chefts  and  boxes,  and 
ufing  pack-horfes  inftead  of  waggons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Britifh  army,  expediting  to  be  fpeedily  reinforced  by 
20,000  men,  thought  of  nothing  but  concluding  the  war 
according  to  their  wifhes  before  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
It  was  with  the  utmoft  concern,  as  well  as  indignation, 
therefore,  that  they  received  the  news  of  lord  North’s 
conciliatory  bill.  It  was.  imiverfally  looked  upon  as  a  na¬ 
tional  difgrace;  and  fame  even  tore  the  cockades  from 
their  hats,  and  trampled  them  under  their  feet  as  a  token 
of  their  indignation.  By  the  colonifts  it  was  received  with 
indifference.  The  Britiih  commiflioners  endeavoured  to 
make  it  as  public  as  poftible;  and  the  congrefs,  as  former¬ 
ly,  ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  all  the  newfpapers.  On  this 
occafion  governor  Tryon  incloled  feveral  copies  of  the  hill 
to  general  Wafhington  in  a  letter,  entreating  that  he  would 
allow  them  to-be  circulated  ;  to  which  that  general  return¬ 
ed  for  anfwer  a  copy  of  a  newfjpaper  in  which  the  bill  was 
printed,  together  with  the  refolutiohs  of  congrefs  upon  it. 
Thefe  were,  That  whoever  prefumed  to  make  a  feparate 
agreement  with  Britain  fhould  be  deemed  a  public  enemy  ; 
that  the  United  States  could  not  with  any  propriety  keep 
eorrefpondence  with  the  commiflioners  until  their  inde¬ 
pendence  was  acknowledged,  and  the  Britifh  fleets  and 
armies  removed  from  America.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
colonies  were  warned  not  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deceiv¬ 
ed  into  fecurity  by  any  offers  that  might  be  made ;  but  to 
ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  fend  their  quotas  with  all 
diligence  into  the  field.  The  individuals  with  "whom  the 
commiflioners  converfed  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  conciliatory 
bill,  generally  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  day  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  was  paft  ;  and  that  the  haughtinefs  of  Britain  had 
extinguiftied  all  filial  regard  in  the  breads  of  the  Americans. 

About  this  time  alfo  Mr.  Silas  Deane  arrived  from 
France  with  two  copies  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  al¬ 
liance  to  be  figned  by  congrefs.  Advices  of  the  moll 
agreeable  nature  were  alfo  received  from  various  parts,  re- 
prefenting  in  the  mod  favourable  light  the  difpofitions  of 
the  European  powers ;  all  of  whom,  ir  was  faid,  wiftted  to 
fee  the  independence  of  America  fettled"  upon  the  mod 
firm  and  permanent  balls.  Confidering  the  fituation  oi 
matters  with  the  colonifts  at  this  time,  therefore,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  tile  commiflioners  found  themfelves  unable  to 
accomplifh  the  errand  on  which  they  came.  Their  pro¬ 
pofals  were  utterly  rejected,  themfelves  treated  as  fpies, 
and  all  intercourfe  with  them  interdicted. 

But,  before  any  final  anfwer  could  be  obtained  from  con¬ 
grefs,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  taken  the  refolution  of  eva¬ 
cuating  Philadelphia.  Accordingly,  on- the  rothof  June, 
after  having  made  all  neceflary  preparations,  the  army 
marched  out  of  the  city,  and  crofted  the  Delaware  before 
noon  with  all  its  baggage  and  other  incumbrances.  Ge¬ 
neral  Wafhington^  apprifed  of  this  defign;  had  difpatched 
exprefles  into.the  Jerfeys  with  orders  to  colled  all  the  for¬ 
ces  that  could  be  affembled,  to-  ob'fti  uft  the  march  of  the  ' 
enemy.  After  various  movements  on  both  (ides,  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Clinton,  with  the  royal  army,  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
June  at  a  place  called  Freehold;  where,  judging  that  the 
enemy  would  attack  him,  he  encamped  in  a  very  ftrong  fi¬ 
tuation.  Here  general  Wafhington  determined  to  make  an 
attack  as  focn  as  the  army  had  again  begun  its  march.  The 
night  was  fpent  in  making  the'fiecefl'ary  preparations;  and 
general  Lee  with  his  divifion  was  ordered  to  be  ready  by 
day-break.  But  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  juftly  apprehending 
1  that 
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that  the  chief  objeCt  of  the  enemy  was  the  baggage,  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  care  of  general  Knyphaufen,  whom  he  or¬ 
dered  to  fet  out  early  in  the  morning,  while  lie  followed 
with  the  reft  of  the  army.  The  attack  was  accordingly 
made;  but  the  Britifh  general  had  taken  fuch  care  to  ar¬ 
range  his  troops  properly,  and  fo  effectually  fupported  his 
forces  when  engaged  with  the  Americans,  that  the  latter 
not  only -made  no  impreflion,  but  were  with  difficulty  pre¬ 
ferred  from  a  total  defeat,  by  the  arrival  of  general  Well¬ 
ington  with  the  whole  army.  The  Britifli  troops  effected 
their  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  300  men,  of  whom  many  died 
through  fatigue.  In  this  action  general  Lee  was  charged 
by  general  Wafhington  with  difobedicnce  and  mifconduCt 
in  retreating  before  the  Britifh  army.  He  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  fentenced  to  a  temporary  fufpeqfion  from 
his  command.  After  they  had  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  a 
bridge  of  boats  was  by  lord  Howe’s  directions  thrown  over 
the  channel  which  feparated  the  ifland  from  the  main  land, 
and  the  troops  Were  conveyed  on-board  the  fleet ;  after 
w  hich  they  failed  to  New  York.  After  fending  fome  light 
-detachments  to  watch  the  enemy’s  motions,  general  Wafh¬ 
ington  marched  towards  the  Nortli  River,  where  a  great 
force  had  been  collected  to  join  him,  and  where  it  was  now 
expected  tliat  fome  capital  operations  would  take  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  France  had  fet  about  her  preparations 
for  t he  alliftanee  of  the  Americans.  On  the  14th  of  April 
count  D’Eftaing  failed  from  Toulon  with  a  ftrong  fquadron 
of  (hips  of  the  line  and  frigates,  and  arrived  on  the  coaft 
of  Virginia  in  the  beginning  of  July,  while  the  Britifh 
heet  was  employed  in  conveying  the  forces  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  New  York.  It  confided  of  one  (hip  of  90  giins, 
one  of  80,  fix  of  74,  and  four  of  64,  befides  feveral  large 
frigates;  and,  exclufive  of  its  complement  of  failors,  had 
6000  marines  and  foldiers  on-board.  To  oppofe  this  the 
Britifli  had  only  fix  fliips  of  64  guns,  three  of  50,  and  two 
of  40,  with  fome  frigates  and  (loops.  Notwithftanding 
this  inferiority,  however,  the  Britifli  admiral  polled  him- 
felf  fo  advantageoufly,  and  fhewed  fuch  fuperior  courage 
and  (kill,  that  D’Eftaing  did  not  think  proper  to  attack 
him.  He  therefore  remained  at  anchor  four  miles  off 
Sandy  Hook  till  the  22b  of  July,  without  effecting  any 
thing  more  than  the  capture  of  fome  veffels,  which,  thro’ 
-ignorance  of  his  arrival,  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  admiral  was,  in  con¬ 
junction  witli  tlie  Americans,  on  Rhode  Ifland.  It  was 
propofed  that  D’Eftaing,  with  the  6000  troops  he  brought 
with  him,  fliould  make  a  defeent  on  the  fouthern  part, of 
the  ifland,  while  a  body  of  the  Americans  fliould  take 
poffellion  of  the  north ;  at  the  fame  time  the  French  fqua¬ 
dron  was  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Newport,  and  take  or 
deftroy  all  the  Britifh  (hipping.  On  the  8  th  of  Augitft  the 
French  admiral  entered  the  harbour  as  was  propofed,  but 
•found  himfelf  unable  to  effect  any  thing  material.  Lord 
■Howe  inftantly  let  fail  for  Rhode  Ifland ;  and  D’Eftaing, 
confiding  in  his  fuperiority,  came  out  of  the  harbour  to 
meet  him.  A  violent  ftorm  parted  the  two  fleets,  and  did 
fo  much  damage  that  they  were  both  rendered  unfit  for 
aCtion.  The  French  fuftered  moll;  and  feveral  of  their 
fhips,  being  afterwards  attacked  tingly  by  the  Britifli,  very 
narrowly  efcaped  being  taken.  On  the  20th  of  Auguft 
D’Eftaing  returned  to  Newport  in  a  very  fhattered  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  failed  two  days 
after  for  Bofton.  General  Sullivan  had  landed  in  the  mean 
time  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Ifland  with  10,000 
men.  Or  the  17th  of  Auguft  they  began  their  operations 
by  ereCting  batteries,  and  making  their  approaches  to  the 
Britifh  lines.  But  general  Pigot,  who  commanded  in  New¬ 
port,  had  taken  fuch  effectual  care  to  fecure  himfelf  on 
the  land-fide,  that  without  the  affiftance  of  a  marine  force 
it  was  altogether  iinpoftible  to  attack  him  with  any  proba- 
'bility  of  fuccefs.  The  conduct  of  D’Eftaing,  therefore, 
who  had  abandoned  them  when  matter  of  the  harbour, 
gave  the  greateft  ditgutt  to  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  Sullivan  began  to  .thank  of  a  retreat.  On  perceiving 
his  intentions,  the  g  a  triton  tallied  out  upon  him  with  fo 


much  vigour,  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
effected  his  retreat.  He  had  not  been  long  gone  when  Sip 
Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  a  body  of  4000  men;  which, 
had  it  arrived  fooner,  would  have  enabled  the  Britifli  com¬ 
mander  to  have  gained  a  decilive  advantage  over  him,  as 
well  as  to  have  deftroyed  the  town  of  Providence,  which, 
by  its  vicinity  to  Rhode  Ifland,  and  the  enterprifes  which 
were  continually  projected  and  carried  on  in  that  place, 
kept  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Ifland  in  continual  alarm. 

The  firft  Britifli  expedition  was  to  Buzzard’s  Bay,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rhode  Iflatid.  Here  they  deftroyed 
a  great  number  of  privateers  and  merchantmen,  magazines, 
with  ftorehoufes,  &c.  whence  proceeding  to  a  fertile  and 
populous  ifland  called  Martha’s  Vineyard,  they  carried  off 
10,000  flieep  and  300  black  cattle.  Another  expedition 
took  place  up  the  North  River,  under  lord  Cornwallis  and 
general  Knyphaufen ;  the  principal  event  of  which  was  the 
dcftruCtion  of  a  regiment  of  American  cavalry,  known  by 
the  name  of  Wafliington’s  light-horfe.  A  third  expedi¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  Little  Egg  Harbour,  in  New  Jerfey,  a 
place  noted  for  privateers,  the  dcftruCtion  of  which  was 
its  principal  intention.  It  was  conducted  by  captains  Fer- 
gufon  and  Collins,  and  ended  in  the  dcftruCtion  of  the 
enemy’s  veffels,  as  well  as  of  the  place  itfelf.  At  the 
fame  time  part  of  another  body  of  American  troops,  called 
Pulafki’s  legion,  was  furprifed,  and  a  great  number  ot 
them  put  to  the  fvvord. 

The  Americans  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  pro¬ 
jected  the  conqueft  of  Weft  Florida;  and  captain  Willing, 
with  a  party  of  refolute  men,  had  made  a  fuccefsftil  in- 
curfion  into  the  country.  This  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  Britifli  to  the  fouthern  colonies,  and  an  expedition 
againft  them  was  refolved  on.  Georgia  was  the  place  of 
deftination ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  enfure  fuccefs,  co¬ 
lonel  Campbell,  witli  a  fufficient  force,  under  convoy  of 
fome  fliips  of  war,  commanded  by  commodore  Hyde  Par¬ 
ker,  embarked  at  New  York,  while  general  Prevoft,  who 
commanded  in  Eaft  Florida,  was  directed  to  fet  out  withal! 
the  forces  he  could  collect.  The  armament  from  New 
York  arrived  off  the  coaft  of  Georgia  in  December;  and, 
though  the  enemy  were  ftrongly  pofted  in  an  advan¬ 
tageous  fituation  near  the  fhore,  the  Britilh  troops  made 
good  their  landing,  and  advanced  towards  Savannah  the 
capital  of  the  province.  That  fame  day  they  defeated  the 
provincials  who  oppofed  them ;  and  took  poffeflion  of  the 
town  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  Americans  had  not  time 
to  execute  a  refolution  they  had  taken  of  fetting  it  on  fire. 
In  ten  days  the  whole  province  of  Georgia  was  reduced, 
Sunbury  alone  excepted  ;  and  this  was  alio  brought  under 
fubjeCtion  by  general  Prevoft  in  his  inarch  northward. 
Every  proper  method  was  taken  to  fecure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country  ;  and  rewards  were  offered  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  committee  and  affembly  men,  or  fuch  as  they  judged 
moft  inimical  to  the  Britifli  interell.  On  the  arrival  of  ge¬ 
neral  Prevoft,  the  command  of  the  troops  devolved  on  him 
as  the  fenior  officer  ;  and  the  conqueft  of  Carolina  was  next 
projected.  That  country  contained  a  great  number  of 
friends  to  government,  who  new  eagerly  embraced  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  themfelves ;  many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Georgia  had  joined  the  royal  ftandard  ;  and  there 
was  not  in  the  province  any  provincial  forces  capable  of 
oppofing  the  efforts  of  the  regular  and  well-difciplined 
troops.  On  the  news  of  general  Prevoft’s  approach,  the 
loyalifts  aflembled,  imagining  themfelves  able  to  ftand  their 
ground  until  their  allies  fliould  arrive ;  but  in  this  they 
were  difappointed.  The  Americans  attacked  and  defeated 
them,  with  the  lofs  of  half  their  number.  The  remain¬ 
der  retreated  into  Georgia;  and,  after  undergoing  many 
hardfhips,  at  laft  effected  a  junClion  with  the  Britifh  forces. 

In  the  meantime,  general  Lincoln,  with  a  confiderable 
reinforcement  of  American  troops,  had  encamped  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  town  of  Savannah  ;  and  another  ftrong 
party  had  pofted  themfelves  at  a  place  called  Briar’s  Creek, 
farther  up  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Thus  the  extent 
of  the  Britifh  government  was  likely  to  be  eircunilcribed 

within 
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within  -ver)'  narrow  bounds.  General  Prevofl  therefore 
determined  to  diflodge  the  party  at  Briar’s  Creek:  and  the 
latter,  trufling  to  their  flrong  fituation,  and  being  remifs 
in  their  guard,  fufleied  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1779;  when  they  were  utterly  routed,  with 
the  lofs  of  400  killed  and  taken,  belides  a  great  number 
drowned  in  the  river  or  the  fwamps.  The  whole  artillery, 
Acres,  baggage,  and  all  mod  all  the  arms,  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  party  were  taken,  fo  that  they  could  no  more  make 
any  (land;  and  thus  a  communication  was  opened  with 
thole  places  in  Carolina  where  the  royal i ft s  chiefly  redded. 

The  victory  at  Briar’s  Creek  proved  of  conliderable 
fervice  to  the  Britifli  caufe.  Great  numbers  of  the  loyal- 
ills  joined  the  army,  and  confiderably  increafed  its  force. 
Hence  general  Prevolt  was  enabled  to  ftretch  his  polls  far¬ 
ther  up  the  river,  and  to  guard  all  the  principal  palfes : 
fo  that  general  Lincoln  was  reduced  to  a  date  of  inaction  ; 
and  at  lad  moved  off  towards  Augulta,  in  order  to  protect 
the  provincial  aflembly,  which  was  obliged  to  fit  in  that 
place,  the  capital  being  in  the  hands  of  the  liritilh.  Lin¬ 
coln  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  pod,  than  it  was  judged 
proper  by  the  Britifh  general  to  put  in  execution  the  grand 
icheme  which  had  been  meditated  againd  Carolina.  Many 
difficulties  indeed  lay  in  his  way.  The  river  Savannah 
was  fo  fwelled  by  exceffive  rains,  that  it  feemed  impaffa- 
ble ;  the  oppolite  fhore  was  fo  full  of  fwamps  and  marlbes, 
that  no  army  could  march  over  it  without  the  greated 
difficulty;  and,  to  render  the  paflage  dill  more  difficult, 
general  Moultrie  was  left  with  a  conliderable  bod)-  of 
troops  to  oppofe  the  enemy’s  attempts.  Yet,  in  fpite  of 
every  opposition,  the  conllancy  and  perfeverance  of-the 
Britifh  forces  prevailed.  General  Moultrie  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  retire  towards  Charledown;  and  the  victo¬ 
rious  army,  after  having  waded  through  the  mardies  for 
fome  time,  arrived  in  an  open  country,  through  which 
they  purfued  their  march  with  great  rapidity  towards  the 
capital;  while  general  Lincoln  remained  in  a  date  of  fe- 
curity  at  Auguda,  vainly  imagining  that  the  obdacles  he 
had  left  in  the  way  could  not  be  furmounted. 

Intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which  Charledown  was 
expofed,  roufed  the  American  general  from  his  lethargy. 
A  chofen  body  of  infantry,  mounted  on  horfeback  for 
the  greater  expedition,  was  difpatched  before  him  ;  while 
Lincoln  himfelf  followed  with  all  the  forces  he  could  col¬ 
led.  General  Moultrie  too,  with  the  troops  he  had 
brought  from  the  Savannah,  and  fome  others  he  had  col¬ 
lected  fince  his  retreat  from  thence,  had  taken  poffeflion 
of  all  the  avenues  leading  to  Charledown,  and  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  defence.  But  all  oppofition  proved  inef¬ 
fectual.  The  Americans  were  defeated  in  every  encoun¬ 
ter;  and,  retreating  continually,  allowed  the  Britifh  army 
to  come  within  cannon- fhot  of  Charledown  on  the  12th  of 
May.  The  town  was  now  fummoned  to  furrender;  and 
^the  inhabitants  would  gladly  have  agreed  to  obferve  a 
neutrality  during  the  reft  of  the  war,  and  would  alfo  have 
engaged  for  the  red  of  the  province.  But,  thefe  terms  not 
being  accepted,  they  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Britifh  com¬ 
mander  at  this  time  to  make  an  attack  with  any  profpeCt 
of  fuccefs.  His  artillery  was  not  of  fufficient  weight; 
there  were  no  fhips  to  fupport  him  by  fea;  and  general 
Lincoln,  advancing  rapidly  with  a  fuperior  army,  threat¬ 
ened  to  inclofe  him  between  his  own  forces  and  the  town; 
fo  that,  fhould  he  fail  in  his  fird  attempt,  certain  deftruc- 
tion  would  be  the  confequence.  For  thefe  reafons  he 
withdrew  his  army  from  before  the  town,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  two  iflands  called  St.  James’s  and  St.  John’s,  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  fouthward ;  where,  having  waited  fome  time, 
he  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  two  frigates.  With 
thefe  he  determined  to  make  himfelf  mader  of  Port  Royal, 
an  ifland  polfefTed  of  an  excellent  harbour  and  many  other 
natural  advantages,  from  its  fituation  alfo  commanding 
the  fea-coad  from  Charledown  to  Savannah  River.  The 
American  general,  however,  did  not  allow  this  to  be  ac- 
complifhed  without  oppolition.  Perceiving  that  his  oppo- 
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neat  had  occupied  an  advantageous  pod  on  St.  John’s 
ifland,  preparatory  to  his  enterprife  againd  Port  Royal,  he 
attempted,  on  the  20th  of  June,  to  dillodge  him  from  it; 
but,  after  an  obdinate  attack,  the  provincials  were,' as 
ufual,  obliged  to  retire  with  conliderable  lofs.  On  this 
occalion  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifli  was  in  a  great  meafnre 
owing  to  an  armed  float;  which  galled  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy,  fo  effectually,  that  they  could  direct  their,  ef¬ 
forts  only  againd  the  dronged  part  of  the  lines,  which 
proved  impregnable.  This  difappointmenr  was  indantly 
followed  by  the  lofs  of  Port  Royal,  which  general  Prevolt 
took  poffeflion  of,  and  put  his  troops  into  proper  Aatior.s, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  fuch  further  reinforcements  as 
were  neceffary  for  the  intended  attack  on  Charledown. 

In  the  mean  time,  count  D’Edaing,  who  put  into  Bof- 
ton  harbour  to  reflt,  had  ufed  his  utmod  efforts  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  himfelf  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Zealous 
alfo  in  the  caufe  of  his  mader,  he  had  publifhcd  a  pro¬ 
clamation  to  be  difperfcd  through  Canada,  inviting  the 
people  to  return  to  their  original  friendfhip  with  France, 
and  declaring  that  all  who  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  fhould  certainly  find  a  protector  in  the  French 
king.  All  his  endeavours,  however,  proved  inlufficient 
to  produce  any  revolution,  or  even  to  form  a  party  of  any 
confequence  among  the  Canadians. 

As  foon  as  the  French  admiral  had  refitted  his  fleet,  he 
took  the  opportunity,  while  that  of  admiral  Byron  had 
been  fhattered  by  a  dorm,  of  failing  to  the  Weft  Indies. 
During  his  operations  there,  the  Americans  having  repre- 
fented  his  conduct  as  totally  unferviceable  to  them,  he 
received  orders  from  Europe  to  aliid  the  colonies  with  all 
podible  fpeed.  He  therefore  directed  his  courfe  towards 
Georgia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  that  province,  and  to 
put  it,  as  well  as  South  Carolina,  in  fuch  a  podure  of  de¬ 
fence  as  would  effectually  fecure  them  from  any  future 
attack.  This  feemed  to  be  an  eafy  matter,  from  the  little 
force  with  which  he  knew  he  fhould  be  oppofed  ;  and  the 
next  objeCt  in  contemplation  was  the  deftruction  of  the 
Britifli  fleet  and  army  at  New  York.  Full  of  thefe  hopes, 
the  French  commander  arrived  off  the  coad  of  Georgia 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  fail  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates. 
His  arrival  was  fo  little  expeCted,  that  feveral  veffels  la¬ 
den  with  provifions  and  military  (tores  fell  into  his  hands  : 
the  Experiment  alfo,  a  velfel  of  50  guns,  commanded  by 
Sir  James  Wallace,  was  taken  after  a  flout  refiflance.  On 
the  continent,  the  Britifh  troops  were  divided.  General 
Prevofl,  with  one  part,  remained  at  Savannah ;  but  the 
main  force  was  under  colonel  Maitland  at  Port  Royal.  On 
the  fird  appearance  of  the  French  fleet,  an  exprefs  was 
difpatched  to  colonel  Maitland:  but  it  was  intercepted  by 
the  enemy;  fo  that,  before  he  could  fet  out  to  join  the 
commander  in  chief,  the  Americans  had  fecured  mod  of 
the  paffes  by  land,  while  the  French  fleet  effectually  block¬ 
ed  up  the  paflage  by  fea.  Yet  by  taking  advantage  of 
creeks  and  inlets,  and  marching  over  land,  he  arrived  jufi. 
in  time  to  relieve  Savannah. 

D’Eftaing  allowed  general  Prevofl  twenty-four  hours  to 
deliberate  whether  he  would  capitulate  or  not.  This  time 
the  general  employed  in  making  the  bed  preparations  lie 
could  for  a  defence ;  and  at  this  critical  juncture  colonel 
Maitland  arrived.  D’EAaing’s  fummons  was  now  reject¬ 
ed  ;  and,  as  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  was  by  no  means 
fo  much  out  of  proportion,  there  was  every  probability  of 
fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh.  The  garrifon  confided 
of  3000  men,  of  approved  valour  and  experience  ;  and, 
having  the  advantage  of  a  flrong  fortification  and  excel¬ 
lent  engineers,  the  fire  of  the  allies  made  fo  little  imprei 
fion,  that  D’Edaing  refolved  to  bombard  the  town,  and  a 
battery  of  nine  mortars  was  ereCted  for  the  purpofe.  This 
produced  a  requefl  from  general  Prevod,  that  the  women 
and  children  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety. 
But  the  allied  commanders  had  the  inhumanity  to  refufe 
compliance  ;  and  refolved  upon  a  general  affault.  This 
was  accordingly  attempted  on  the  9th  of  OClober  :  but 
the  affailants  were  every  where  repulled  with  fuch  flaugh- 
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ter,  that  1200 were  killed  and  wounded;  among  the  for¬ 
mer  was  count  Polafki,  and  among  the  latter  D’Eftaing 
himfelf.  This  difafter  entirely  overthrew  the  fanguine 
hopes  of  the  Americans  and  French  ;  mutual  reproaches 
and  animofities  took  place,  and,  after  waiting  eight  days, 
both  parties  prepared  to  retreat ;  the  French  to  their  (hip¬ 
ping,  and  the  Americans  into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unfuccefsfully  employed  in 
the  fouthern  colonies,  their  antagonifts  were  no  lei’s  afli- 
duous  in  diftrefling  them  in  the  northern  parts.  Sir  George 
Collier  was  lent  with  a  fleet,  carrying  general  Matthews, 
with  a  body  of  land-forces,  into  the  province  of  Virginia. 
Their  firlt  attempt  was  on  tiie  townof  Pcftfmouth  ;  where, 
though  the  enemy  had  deftroyed  lome  (hips  of  great  value, 
the  Britiih  troops  arrived  in  time  to  fave  a  great  number 
of  others.  On  this  occafion  about  i2oveffelsof  different 
(ir.es'were  burnt,  and  twenty  carried  off;  and  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  provifions  defigned  for  the  life  of  general  Wafli- 
ingtori’s  army  was  either  taken  or  deftroyed,  together  with 
a  great  variety  of  naval  and  military  (tores. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  expedition  was  attended, 
foon  gave  encouragement  to  another.  The  Americans  had 
for  fome  time  been  employed  in  erecting  two  flrong  forts 
on  the  river;  the  one  at  Verplanks  Neck  on  the  ealt,  and 
the  other  at  Stoney  Point  on  the  weft,  (ide.  Thefe  when 
completed  would  have  been  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  the 
Americans,  by  commanding  the  principal  pafs,  called  the 
King’s  Ferry,  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  colonies. 
At  preient,  however,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
any  effectual  defence  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  attack 
them  before  the  works  ftiould  be  completed.  The  force 
employed  on  this  occafion  was  divided  into  two  battalions ; 
one  of  which  directed  its  courfe  againft  Verplanks,  and 
tiie  other  againft  Stoney  Point.  The  former  was  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Vaughan,  the  latter  by  general  Patti- 
ion,  while  the  (hipping  was  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
George  Collier.  General  Vaughan  met  with  no  refiftanee, 
the  enemy  abandoning  their  works,  and  letting  tire  to 
every  thing  they  could  not  carry  off.  At  Stoney  Point, 
however,  a  vigorous  defence  was  made,  though  the  gar- 
rilbn  was  ;it  hilt  obliged  to  capitulate.  To  fee ure  the  pof- 
•ieliion  of  this  laft,  which  was  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  general  Clinton  removed  from  his  former  fituation, 
and  encamped  in  fuch  a  manner  that  Wafhington  could 
riot  give  any  alliftance.  The  Americans,  in  turn,  revenged 
themfelves  by  diftrefling,  with  their  numerous  privateers, 
the  trade  to  New  York. 

This  occafioned  an  expedition  to  Connecticut,  where 
thefe  privateers  were  chiefly  built  and  harboured.  The 
command  was  given  to  governor  Tryon  and  general  Garth. 
Under  convoy  of  a  conftderable  number  of  armed  veflels 
they  landed  at  Newhaven,  where  they  demolifhed  the  bat¬ 
teries  that  had  been  ereCted  to  oppofe  them,  and  deftroyed 
the  (hipping  and  naval  (lores ;  but  they  fpared  the  town 
itfelf,  as  the  inhabitants  had  abftained  from  firing  out  of 
their  houfes  upon  the  troops.  From  Newhaven  they 
marched  to  Fairfield,  where  they  proceeded  as  before,  and 
reduced  the  town  to  afhes.  Norwalk  was  next  attacked, 
which  in  like  manner  was  burnt ;  as  was  alfo  Greenfield,  a 
linall  fea-port  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe  fucceffes 
proved  very  alarming  as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ;  fo  that  general  Wafhington  determined  at  all  events 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  Stoney  Point.  For  this  purpofe 
he  fent  general  Wayne  with  a  detachment  of  chofen  men, 
.directing  them  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  it  by  furprife. 
On  this  occafion  the  Americans  (hewed  a  fpirit  and  refo- 
lution  exceeding  any  thing  they  had  performed  during  the 
1  ourfe  of  the  war.  Though  the  fortifications  of  this  place 
were  very  ftrong,  they  attacked  the  Britiih  with  bayonets, 
after  palling  through  a  heavy  fire  of  mufquetry  and  grape- 
ihot;  and,  in  'fpite  of  all  oppofition,  obliged  the  furviving 
part, of  the  garrifon,  amounting  to  500  men,  to  furrender 
■prifoners  of  war.  Though  the  Americans  did  not  retain 
Stoney  Point,  the  fuccefs  they  had  met  with  emboldened 
them  to  make  a  (imilar  attempt  on  Paulus  Hook,  a  fortified 
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poft  on  the  Jerfey  fide,  oppofite  to  New  Yoik  ;  but  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  after  they  had  made  themfelves 
inafters  of  one  or  two  pofts.  |L .  I 

An  expedition  of  greater  importance  was  now  projected 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  This  was  again  (fa  poft  on 
the  river  Penobfcot,  on  the  borders  of  Nova  Scotia,  of 
which  the  Britiih  had  lately  taken  pofleflion,  and  where 
they  had  begun  to  ereCt  a  fort,  which  threatened  great  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  colonills.  The  armament  deftined  a- 
gainft  it  was  fo  foon  got  in  readinef's,  that  colonel  Mac- 
lane,  the  commanding  officer  at  Penobfcot,  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  drop  the  execution  of  part  of  his  fcheme  ;  and, 
inftead  of  a  regular  fort,  to  content  himfelf  with  putting 
the  works  already  conftruCled  in  as  good  a  pofture  of  de¬ 
fence  as  poftible.  The  Americans  could  not  effect  a  land¬ 
ing  without  much  difficulty  ;  and,  as  foon  as  this  was  done, 
they  erefted  leveral  batteries,  and  kept  up  a  brilk  fire 
for  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight.  They  now  propofed  to  carry 
the  fort  by  a  general  alfiuilt ;  but  before  this  could  be 
efrefted,  they  perceived  Sir  George  Collier,  with  a  Britifh 
fleet,  coming  to  its  relief.  On  this,  they  inftantly  re-em¬ 
barked  their  artillery  and  military  llores,  and  failed, up 
the-  river,  as  far  as  poflible,  in  order  to  avoid  him.  They 
were  fo  clofely  purfued,  however,  that  not  a  (ingle  veffel 
could  efcape  ;  fo  that  the  whole  fleet,  confiding  of  nine¬ 
teen  armed  veflels  and  twenty-four  tranfports,  was  de¬ 
ftroyed.  The  (oldiers  and  failors  were  obliged  to  wander 
through  immenfe  deferts,  where  they  fullered  much  for 
want  of  provifions  ;  and,  to  add  to  their  calamities,  a 
quarrel  arofe  between  the  foldiers  and  feamen  concerning 
the  caufe  of  their  difafter,  which  ended  in  a  violent  fray, 
wherein  a  great  number  were  killed. 

Thus,  the  arms  of  America  and  France  being  almoft 
everywhere  unlitccefsful,  the  independency  of  the  former 
feemed  yet  to  be  in  danger,  notwithftanding  the  affiftance 
of  fo  powerful  an  ally,  when  further  encouragement  was 
given  by  the  acceffion  of  Spain  to  the  confederacy  againft 
Britain,  in  the  month  of  June,  1779.  The  firft  effect  of 
this  appeared  in  the  invafion  of  Welt  Florida  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  September  following.  As  the  country  was  in 
no  (late  of  defence,  the  enemy  ealily  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  it,  almoft  without  oppofition.  Their  next  en- 
terprife  w  as  againft  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  where  the  Bri- 
tifli  logwood-cutters  were  fettled.  Thefe,  finding  them¬ 
felves  too  weak  to  relift,  applied  to  the  governor  of  Ja¬ 
maica  for  relief ;  who  fent  them  a  fupply  of  men,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  military  (lores,  under  captain  Dalrymple.  Be¬ 
fore  thte  arrival  of  this  detachment,  the  principal  fettle- 
ment  in  thofe  parts,  called  St.  George’s  Key,  had  been 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  retaken  by  the  Britifh.  In 
his  way,  captain  Dalrymple  fell  in  with  a  fquadron  from 
admiral  Parker,  in  fearch  of  fome  regifter  fliips  richly  la¬ 
den  ;  but  which,  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa, 
were  too  ftrongly  protected  by  the  fort  to  be  attacked 
with  fafety.  A  project  w'as  then  formed,  in  conjun&ion 
with  the  people  of  Honduras,  to  reduce  this  fort.  The 
defignwasto  furprife  it;  but,  the  Spaniards  having  difeo- 
vered  them,  they  were  obliged  to  fight.  Vidfory  quickly 
declared  for  the  Britifh  ;  but  the  fortifications  were  fo 
ftrong,  that  the  artillery  made  no  impreflion.  It  was  then 
determined  to  try  the  fuccefs  of  an  elcalade  ;  and  this  was 
executed  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  the  Spaniards  ftood 
aftoni(hed,  without  making  any  refiftanee,  and,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  threw  down  their  arms  and 
lurrendered.  The  fpoil  was  immenfe,  being  valued  at 
three  millions  of  dollars.  The  Spaniards  chiefly  lamented 
the  lofs  of  250  quintals  of  quicklilver ;  a  commodity  in- 
difpenfably  necellary  in  the  working  of  their  gold  and  di¬ 
ver  mines,  fo  that  they  offered  to  ranfoni  it  at  any  price ; 
but  this  was  refufed,  as  well  as  the  ranfom  of  the  fdrt, 
though  the  governor  offered  300,000  dollars  for  it.  A 
ftnall  garrifon  was  left  for  the  defence  of  the  place  ;•  but  it 
was  foon  after  attacked  by  a  fuperior  force,  and  retaken. 

We  muft  now  take  a  view  of  the  tranfaftions  in  the 
fouthern  colonies;  to  which  the  war,  in  the  year  1780, 
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was  fo  effectually  transferred,  that  the  operations  there 
became  at  laft  decifive.  The  fuccefs  of  general  Prevoft, 
in  advancing  to  the  very  capital  of  South  Carolina,  has 
been  already  dated,  together  with  the  obftacles  which 
prevented  him  from  becoming  matter  of  it  at  that  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  2779,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fet  fail  from 
New  York  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  intended 
for  the  attack  of  Charleftown,  in  a  fleet  of  (hips  of  war 
and  tranfports,  under  the  command  of  vice-admiral  Ar- 
buthnot.  They  had  a  very  tedious  voyage  ;  the  weather 
was  uncommonly  bad;  feveral  of  the  tranfports  were  loft; 
and  an  ordnance-fhip  foundered  at  fea.  Having  arrived 
at  Savannah,  where  they  endeavoured  to  repair  the  dama¬ 
ges,  they  proceeded,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1780,  to 
North  Edifto,  the  place  of  debarkation  which  had  been 
previoufly  appointed.  They  had  a  favourable  paffage 
thither  ;  and,  though  it  required  time  to  have  the  bar  ex¬ 
plored  and  the  channel  marked,  the  tranfports  all  entered 
the  harbour  the  next  day  ;  and  the  army  took  poffeflion  of 
John’s  Illand  without  oppolition.  Preparations  were  then 
made  for  palling  the  fquadron  over  Charleftown-bar,  where 
the  high-water  l'pring-tides  were  only  nineteen  feet  deep  ; 
but  no  opportunity  offered  of  going  into  the  harbour  till 
the  acth  of  March,  when  it  was  effected  without  any  ac¬ 
cident,  though  the  American  galleys  continually  attempt¬ 
ed  to  prevent  the  Englifh  boats  from  founding  the  chan¬ 
nel.  The  Britifh  troops  had  previoufly  removed  from 
John’s  to  James’s  Ifland ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  the  fame 
month,  they  effected  their  landing  on  Charleftown  Neck. 
On  the  ill  of  April  they  broke  ground  within  800  yards  of 
the  American  works;  and,  by  the  8th,  the  befiegers  guns 
were  mounted  for  adtion. 

As  foon  as  the  army  began  to  open  their  batteries  againft 
the  town,  admiral  Arbuthnot  embraced  the  firft  opportu¬ 
nity  of  palling  Sullivan’s  Ifland,  upon  which  there  was  a 
ftrong  fort,  the  chief  defence  of  the  harbour.  He  weighed 
on  the  9th,  with  the  Roebuck,  Richmond,  and  Romulus, 
Blonde,  Virginia,  Raleigh,  and  Sandwich  armed  (hip,  the 
Renown  bringing  up  the  rear  ;  and,  palling  through  a 
fevere  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours  under  James’s 
Ifland,  with  the  lofs  of  twenty-feven  feamen  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Richmond’s  fore-top-mafl  was  fhot  away, 
and  the  ihips  in  general  fuftained  damage  in  their  marts 
and  rigging,  though  not  materially  in  their  hulls.  But 
the  Acetus  tranfport,  having  on-board  fome  naval  /lores, 
grounded  within  gun-fhot  of  Sullivan’s  Ifland,  and  recei¬ 
ved  fo  much  damage,  that  fhe  was  obliged  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  burnt. 

On  the  10th,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  admiral  Arbuthnot 
fummoned  the  town  to  furrender  ;  but  major-general  Lin¬ 
coln,  who  commanded  in  Charleftown,  returned  them  an 
anfvver,  declaring  it  to  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place. 
The  batteries  were  now  opened  againft  the  town;  and  from 
their  eftedt  the  fire  of  the  American  advanced  works  con- 
fiderably  abated.  It  appears,  that  the  number  of  trbops 
tinder  the  command  of  Lincoln,  were  by  far  too  few  for 
defending  works  of  fuch  extent  as  thof'e  of  Charleftown  ; 
and,  that  many  of  thefe  were  men  little  aecuftomed  to  mi¬ 
litary  fervice,  and  very  ill  provided  with  clothes  and  other 
neceffaries.  Lincoln  had  been  for  fome  time  expecting  re¬ 
inforcements  and  fupp'lies  from  Virginia,  and  other  places : 
but  they  came  in  very  (lowly.  Earl  Cornwallis  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Tarleton  were  extremely  active  in  inter¬ 
cepting  thefe  reinforcements.  They  totally  defeated  a 'con¬ 
fide  cable  body  of  cavalry  and  militia,  which  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  relief  of  the  town;  and  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  fome  polls,  which  gave  them  the  command  of  the 
country,  by  Which  means  great  (applies  of  provifions  fell 
into  their  hands.  Such  was  the  flate  of  things,  and  Fort 
Sullivan  had  alfo  been  taken  by  the  king’s  troops,  when 
general  Clinton  again  fummoned  the  town  to  furrender  ; 
an  offer  being  made,  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  fhould  be  preferved  to  them.  Articles  of  capi¬ 
tulation  were  then  agreed  upon,  and  the  town  furrendered 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1780.  A  large  quantity  of  ordnance, 


arms,  and  ammunition,  was  found  in  Charleftown  ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  account,  the  number  of 
prifoners  amounted  to  5618  men,  exclufively  of  near  a 
thoufand  failors  in  arms;  but,  according  to  general  Lin¬ 
coln’s  account,  tranfmitted  to  the  congrefs,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  continental  troops  taken  prifoners  amounted  to  no 
more  than  2487.  The  remainder,  therefore,  included  in 
general  Clinton’s  account,  mull  have  confided  of  militia 
and  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Several  American  frigates 
were  alfo  taken  or  deflroyed  in  the  harbour. 

While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  employed  in  his  voyage  to 
Charleftown,  and  in  the  fiege  of  that  place,  the  garrifon 
at  New  York  were  not  free  from  apprehenfions  for  tfleir 
own  fafety.  An  intenf'e  frofl,  accompanied  with  great  falls 
of  fnow,  began  about  the  middle  of  December,  1779,  and 
ftmt  up  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  York  from  the 
fea,  within  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  admiral  Ar¬ 
buthnot  and  general  Clinton.  The  fe  verity  of  the  weather 
increafed  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  towards  the  middle  of 
January  all  communications  with  New  York  by  water  were 
entirely  cut  off",  and  as  many  new  ones  opened  by  the  ice. 
The  inhabitants  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  in  an  infular 
flate.  Horfes  with  heavy  carriages  could  go  over  the  ice 
into  the  Jerfeys,  from  one  ifland  to  another,  if  he  paffage 
in  the  North  River,  even  in  the  wideft  part,  from  New 
York  to  Paulus  Hook,  which  was  2000  yards,  was,  about 
the  19th  of  January,  paflable  for  the  heavieft  cannon:  an 
event  which  had  been  unknown  in  the  memory  of  man. 
Provifions  were  foon  after  tranf'ported  upon  fledges,  and  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  marched  upon  the  ice  from  New 
York  to  Staten  Ifland,  which  was  a  diftance  of  eleven  miles. 

The  city  of  New  York  being  thus  circumftanced,  was 
much  expofed  to  the  continental  troops  ;  and  it  was  flrong- 
ly  reported,  that  general  Wafhington  was  meditating  an 
attack  upon  it  with  his  whole  force.  Some  time  before 
this,  major-general  Pattifon,  commandant  at  New  York, 
having  received  an  addrefs  from  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
offering  to  put  themfelves  in  military  array,  he  thought 
the  prefent  a  favourable  opportunity  of  trying  the  fmeerity 
of  their  profelftons.  Accordingly,  he  ilfued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  calling  upon  all  the  male  inhabitants  from  fixteen  to 
fixty  to  take  up  arms.  The  requifition  was  fo  readily 
complied  with,  that,  in  a  few  days,  forty  companies  from 
the  fix  wards  of  the  city  were  inrolled,  officered,  and  un¬ 
der  arms,  to  the  number  of  2600.  Other  volunteer  com¬ 
panies  were  alfo  formed;  and  the  city  was  put  into  a  ftrong 
pofture  of  defence.  No  attack,  however,  was  made  upon 
New  York,  whatever  deflgn  might  originally  have  been 
meditated:  but  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Staten  Ifland, 
where  there  were  about  1800  men,  under  the  command 
of  brigadier-general  Sterling.  General  Wafhington,  whole 
army  was  hutted  at  Morris-town,  fent  a  detachment  of 
2700  men,  with  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  two  mortars,  and  fome 
horfes,  commanded  by  lord  Sterling,  who  arrived  at  Staten 
Ifland 'early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  January  The 
advanced  pods  of  the  Britifh  troops  retired  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Americans,  who  formed  the  line,  and  made 
fome  movements  in  the  courfe  of  the  day;  but  they  with¬ 
drew  in  the  night,  and  carried  off  with  them  about  200 
head  of  cattle.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  on  Staten  Ifland,  lieutenant-general  Knyphaufen  had 
embarked  600  men  to  attempt  a  paffage,  and  to  fupport 
general  Sterling ;  but  the  floating  ice  compelled  them  to 
return.  After  Charleftown  had  furrendered,  general  Clin¬ 
ton  ilfued  two  proclamations,  and  circulated  a  hand-bill 
among/!  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  to  induce  them 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the 
king’s  troops.  Thefe  proclamations  appear  in  have  pro¬ 
duced  fome  eff'efl,  though  they  probably  operated  'efly 
upon  thofe  who  were  before  not  much  inclined  to  the  caufe. 
of  American  independence.  Two  hundred  and  ten  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Charleftown  figr.ed  an  addrefs  to  general 
Clinton  and  admiral  Arbuthnot,  foliciting  to  be  re-admit¬ 
ted  to  the  character  and  condition  of  Britifh  fubjefls;  de¬ 
claring  their  disapprobation,  of  the  doduine  of  American 
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independence,  and  exprefling  their  regret,  that,  after  tire 
repeal  of  thofe  ftatutes  which  gave  rile  to  the  troubles  in 
America,  tire  overtures  of  his  majefty’s  commiflioners  had 
not  been  regarded  by  the  congrefs. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  America  were  involved  in 
great  difficulties  by  the  depreciation  of  their  paper-curren¬ 
cy.  At  the  time  when  the  colonies  engaged  in  war  with 
Great  Britain,  they  had  no  regular  civil  government  efta- 
biillied  among  them  of  fufficient  energy  to  enforce  the  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for  the  redemption  of 
fitch  bills  of  credit  as  their  neceflities  obliged  them  to  Hike. 

In  confequence  of  this,  their  bills  increaied  in  quantity  far 
beyond  the  fura  neceffiary  for  the  purpofe  of  a  circulating 
medium  :  and,  as  they  wanted  at  the  fame  time  fpecific 
funds  to  reft  on  for  their  redemption,  they  faw  their  pa¬ 
per-currency  daily  link  in  value.  The  depreciation  con¬ 
tinued,  by  a  kind  of  gradual  progreflion,  from  the  year 
7777  to  the  year  1780;  fo  that,  at  the  latter  period,  the 
continental  dollars  were  paifed,  by  common  confent,  in 
molt  parts  of  America,  at  the  rate  of  at  leaft  thirty-nine 
fortieths  below  their  nominal  value.  The  impoflibility 
of  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  currency  to  any  fixed 
ftandard,  occafioned  great  and  almoft  infurmountable  eni- 
barraffments  in  afcei  tabling  the  value  of  property,  or  car¬ 
rying  on  trade  with  any  fufficient  certainty.  Thofe  who 
ibid ,  and  thofe  who  bought,  were  left  without  a  rule 
whereon  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  profit  or  their  lofs  : 
and  every  fpecies  of  commerce  or  exchange,  whether  fo¬ 
reign  or  domeftic,  was  expofed  to  numberlefs  and  increa- 
fing  difficulties.  The  confequences  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  papemcurrency,  were  alfo  felt  with  peculiar  feverity 
by  fuch  of  the  Americans  as  were  engaged  in  their  mi- 
tary  fervices,  and  greatly  augmented  by  their  other  hard- 
fhips.  The  requifitions  made  by  the  congrefs  to  the  fe- 
veral  colonies  for  fupplies,  were  alfo  far  from  always 
being  complied  with  :  and  their  troops  were  not  unfre- 
quently  in  want  of  the  mod  common  neceffaries ;  w  hich 
naturally  occafioned  complaints  and  difcontent  among 
them.  Some  of  thefe  difficulties,  refuhing  from  their  cir- 
cumftances  and  fttuation,  perhaps  no  wifdom  could  have 
.prevented  :  but  they  feem  to  have  arifen  in  part  from  the 
■  congrefs  not  being  diffidently  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  finance,  and  from  a  defeCt  of  fyftem  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  their  government.  The  caufe  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  appears  alfo  to  have  differed  by  their  depending  too 
much  on  temporary  enliftments.  But  the  congrefs  endea¬ 
voured,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1780,  to  put  their 
army  upon  a  more  permanent  footing,  and  to  give  all  the 
fatisfaCtion  to  their  officers  and  foldiers  which  their  cir- 
.  cumftances  would  permit.  They  appointed  a  committee 
for  arranging  their  finances,  and  made  fome  new  regula¬ 
tions  refpeCting  their  war-office  and  treafury-board,  and 
other  public  departments. 

Notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  la¬ 
boured,  the  Americans  feerned  to  entertain  no  doubts  but 
that  they  ftiould  be  able  to  maintain  their  independency. 
The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  this  year  at  Philadelphia, 
as  the  anniverfary  of  American  independence.  A  com¬ 
mencement  for  conferring  degrees  in  the  arts  was  held  the 
fame  day,  in  the  hall  of  the  univerfity  there  ;  at  which  the 
prefident  and  members  of  the  congrefs  attended,  and  other  ' 
perfons  in  public  offices.  The  chevalier  de  la  Lucerne, 
minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  king  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  was  alfo  prefent  on  the  occafion.  A  charge 
was  publicly  addreffed  by  the  provoft  of  the  univerfity  to 
the  (indents;  in  which  he  faid,  that  he  could  not  but  con¬ 
gratulate  them  “  on  that  aufpicious  day,  which,  amidft  the 
confufions  and  defolations  of  war,  beheld  learning  begin¬ 
ning  to  revive ;  and  animated  them  with  the  pleafing  prof- 
peCft  of  feeing  the  facred  lamp  of  fcience  burning  with  a 
ftill  brighter  flame,  and  fcattering  its  invigorating  rays 
over  the  unexplored  deferts  of  that  extenfive  continent; 
until  the  whole  world  ftiould  be  involved  in  the  united 
blaze  of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  religion.  When  he 
ftretched  his  views  forward,”  he  faid,  “  and  furveyed  the 
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rifuig  glories  of  America,  the  enriching  confequences  of 
their  determined  ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields 
ol  intellectual  improvement  and  ufeful  invention,  in  fcience 
and  arts,  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  religion  and 
government,  through  which  the  unfettered  mind  would 
range,  with  increafing  delight,  in  queft  of  the  undifcovered 
treafure  which  yet  lay  concealed  in  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral,  kingdoms  of  that  new  world  ;  or  in  the  other 
fertile  fourees  of  knowledge  with  which  it  abounded.  His 
heart  fwelled  with  the  pleafing  profpeCt,  that  the  Ions  of 
that  inftitution  would  diftinguilh  themfelves,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  walks  of  life,  by  their  literary  contributions  to  the 
embellifhment  and  increafe  of  human  happinefs. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  M.Ternay,  with  a  fleet  confiding 
of  feven  (hips  of  the  line,  betides  frigates,  and  a  large  bo¬ 
dy  of  French  troops,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Ro- 
chambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Ifiand ;  and  the  following 
day  6000  men  were  landed.  A  committee  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  affembly  of  Rhode  Ifiand  was  appointed  to  congra¬ 
tulate  the  French  general  upon  his  arrival :  whereupon  lie 
returned  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  informed  them,  that  the 
king  his  mafter  had  fent  him  to  the  alliftance  of  his  good 
and  faithful  allies  the  United  States  of  America.  At 
prefent,  he  faid,  he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a 
much  greater  force  deftined  for  their  aid;  and  the  king 
had  ordered  him  to  allure  them,  that  his  whole  power 
ftiould  be  exerted  for  their  fupport.  He  added,  that  the 
French  troops  were  under  the  ItriCteft  difcipline ;  and,  add¬ 
ing  under  the  orders  of  general  Wafhington,  would  live 
with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 

A  fcheme  was  foon  after  formed,  of  making  a  combined 
attack  with  Englifh  ftiips  and  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  admiral  Arbuthnot,  againft  the 
F'rench  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode  Ifiand.  Accordingly  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  troops  at  New  York  were  embark¬ 
ed  for  that  purpofe.  General  Wafhington,  having  received 
information  of  this,  paffed  the  North  River  by  a  very 
rapid  movement,  and,  with  an  army  increafed  to  12,000 
men,  proceeded  with  celerity  towards  King’s  Bridge,  in 
order  to  attack  New  York  ;  but,  learning  that  the  Britiih 
general  had  changed  his  intentions,  and  difembarked  his 
troops  on  the  31ft  of  the  month,  general  Wafliington  re- 
croffed  the  river,  and  returned  to  his  former  ftation.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  the  admiral  had  agreed  to  relinquilh 
their  defign  of  attacking  the  French  and  Americans  at 
Rhode  Ifiand  as  impracticable. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  alfo  made  about  this  time 
in  the  Jerfeys  by  general  Knyphaufen,  with  7000  Britiih 
troops  under  his  command,  to  furprife  the  advanced  pofts 
of  general  Waffiington’s  army.  They  proceeded  rapidly 
towards  Springfield,  meeting  little  oppofition  till  they 
came  to  the  bridge  there,  which  was  very  gallantly  de¬ 
fended  by  170  of  the  continental  troops,  for  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes,  againft  the  Britifh  army:  but  they  were  at  length 
obliged  to  give  up  fo  unequal  a  conteft,  with  the  lofs  of 
thirty-feven  men.  After  fecuring  this  pafs,  the  Britiih 
troops  marched  into  the  place,  and  fet  fire  to  moft  of  the 
houfes.  They  alfo  committed  fome  other  depredations  in 
the  Jerfeys;  but  were  obliged  to  return  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  without  effecting  any  thing  material. 

In  South  Carolina  the  royal  arms  were  attended  with 
more  fuccefs.  Earl  Cornwallis,  who  commanded  the  Bri- 
tiffi  troops,  obtained  a  very  fignal  victory  over  general 
Ga-es,  on  the  16th  of  Auguft.  The  aCtion  began  at 
break  of  day,  in  a  fituation  very  advantageous  for  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  troops,  but  very  unfavourable  to  the  Americans.  The 
latter  were  much  more  numerous ;  but  tire  ground  on 
Which  both  armies  flood  was  narrowed  by  fwamps  on  the 
right  and  left,  fo  that  the  Americans  could  not  avail  them¬ 
felves  of  their  fuperior  numbers.  There  feems  to  have 
been  a  want  of  generalfhip  in  Gates,  in  fuffering  himfelf 
to  be  furprifed  in  fo  difadvantageous  a  pofition:  but  this 
circumftance  was  partly  the  effeCt  of  accident;  for  both 
armies  fet  out  with  a  defign  of  attacking  each  other  pre- 
cifely  at  the  fame  time,  at  ten  the  preceding  evening,  and 
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met  together  before  day-light  at  the -place  where  the  ac¬ 
tion  happened.  The  attack  was  made  by  the  Britifli  troops 
with  great  vigour,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  action  was  ge¬ 
neral  along  the  whole  line.  It  was  at  this  time  a  dead 
calm,  with  a  little  hazinefs  in  the  air,  which  prevented 
the  fmoke  from  riling,  and  occalioned  fo  thick  a  darknefs, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fee  the  e  lie  ft  of  a  very  heavy  and 
well-fupp'orted  lire  on  both  lides.  The  Britifli  troops  ei¬ 
ther  kept  up  a  conftant  fire,  or  made  ufe  of  bayonets,  as 
opportunities  offered  :  and,  after  an  obftinate  refinance 
during  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Americans 
into  'total  confufion,  and  forced  them  to  give  way  in  all 
quarters.  The  continental  troops  appear  to  have  behaved 
well,  but  the  militia  were  foon  broken,  and  left  the  regu¬ 
lars  to  oppofe  the  whole  force  of  the  Britifli  troops.  Ge¬ 
neral  Gates  did  all  in  his  power  to  rally  the  militia,  but 
without  effect:'  the  continentals  retreated  in  fome  order; 
but  the  rout  of  the  militia  was  fo  great,  that  the  Britifli 
cavalry  are  faid  to  have  continued  the  purfuit  of  them  to 
the  diltance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
■  aftion  happened.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans  was  very 
con  fide  ruble  :  about  1000  prifoners  were  taken,  and  more 
laid  to  have  been  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  number  .is 
not  very  accurately  afeertained.  Seven  pieces  of  brafs 
cannon,  a  number  of  colours,  and  all  the  ammunition- 
waggons  of  the  Americans,  were  taken.  Ol  the  Britifli 
troops,  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  213.  Among 
the  prifoners  was  major-general  baron  de  Kalb,  a  Prulfian 
officer  in  the  American  fervice,  who  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  having  exhibited  great  gallantry  in  the  aftion,  and 
received  eleven  wounds.  The  Britifli  troops  by  which 
this  great  viftory  was  atchieved  did  not  much  exceed  2000, 
while  the  American  army  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
6coo  ;  of  which,  however,  the  greateff  part  was  militia. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  greatly  diltin- 
guiflied  himfelf  in  this  aftion,  was  detached  the  following 
day,  with  fome  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  amounting  to 
about  350  men,  to  attack  a  corps  of  Americans  under  ge¬ 
neral  Sumpter.  He  executed  this  fervice  with  great  acti¬ 
vity  and  military  addrefs.  He  procured  good  information 
of  Sumpter’s  movements;  and  by  force  and  concealed 
marches  came  up  with  and  furprifed  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  on  the  18th,  near  the  Catawba  fords.  He  totally 
deflroyed  or  difperfed  his  detachment,  which  confifted  of 
700  men,  killing  150  on  the  fpot,  and  taking  two  pieces 
of  brafs  cannon,  300  prifoners,  and  forty-four  waggons. 

Not  long  after  tliefe  events,  major-general  Arnold,  who 
had  engaged  fo  ardently  in  the  caufeof  America,  and  who 
had  exhibited  fo  much  bravery  in  the  fupport  of  it,  be¬ 
came  an  apoftate.  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the 
'Britifli  army,  was  a  principal  agent  in  this  tranfaftion: 
or,  if  the  overture  of  joining  the  king’s  troops  came  firft 
from  Arnold,  this  gentleman  was  the  perfon  employed 
to  concert  riie  affair  with  him.  More  muff  have  been 
originally  comprehended  in  the  fcheme  than  the  mere  de- 
fertion  of  the  American  caufe  by  Arnold:  but,  whatever 
deligns  had  been  formed  for  promoting  the  views  of  the 
Britifli  government,  they  were  fruftrated  by  the  appre¬ 
hending  of  major  Andre.  He  was  taken  in  difguife,  af¬ 
ter  having  affumed  a  falfe  name,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
by  three  American  foldiers;  to  whom  he  offered  confide- 
rable  rewards  if  they  would  have  fuffered  him  to  efcape, 
but  without  effeft.  Several  papers  written  by  Arnold 
were  found  upon  him;  and,  when  Arnold  had  learned  that 
lUajor  Andre  was  feized,  he  found  means  to  get  on-board 
a  barge,  and  to  efcape  to  one  of  the  king’s  (hips.  Gene¬ 
ra!  Wafhirtgton  referred  the  cafe  of  major  Andre  to  the 
examination  and  decision  of  a  board  of  general  officers, 
confiding  of  major-general  Green,  major-general  lord 
Sterling,  major-general  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  major- 
genera!  the  baron  de  Stenben,  two  other  major-generals, 
and  eight  brigadier- generals.  Major  Andre  was  exami¬ 
ned  before  them,  and  the  particulars  of  his  cafe  enquired 
into  ;  and  they  reported  to  the  American  commander  in 
chief,  that  Mr.  Andrd  came  on  Ihore  from  the  Vulture 
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floop  of  war  in  the  night,  on  an  interview  with  general 
Arnold,  in  a  private  and  fecret  manner;  that  he  changed, 
his  drefs  within  the  American  lines  ;  and,  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  in  a  difguifed  habit,  palled  the  American  works 
at  Stoney  Point  and  Verplanks  Point  on  the  eveiing  of 
the  2 2d  of  September;  that  he  was  taken  on  the  morning 
of  rhe  23d  at  Tarry-town,  being  then  on  his  way  tor  New 
York:  and  that,  when  taken,  he  had  in  his  pofleilion  fe- 
*vcral  papers  which  contained  intelligence  for  the  enemy. 
They  therefore  determined,  that  he  ought  to  be  conlldered 
as  a  fpy  from  the  enemy  ;  and  that,  agreeable  to  the  law 
and  ufageof  nations,  he  ought  to  fuffer  death.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  lieutenant-general  Robertfon,  and  the  late  Ame¬ 
rican  general  Arnold,  all  wrote  pre-fling  letters. to  genenf 
Walhington  on  the  occaiion,  to  prevent  the  decision,- of 
the  board  of  general  officers  from  being  put  in  force  ;  but 
their  applications  were  ineffectual.  Major  Andre  whs 
hanged  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of  New  Yo;k,  on 
the  2d  of  October.  He  met  his  fate  with  great  firmnefs; 
but  appeared  fomewhat  hurt  that  he  was  not  allowed  a 
more  military  death,  for  which  he  had  foliated.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  very  amiable  qualities,  had  a  tafte  for  li  ¬ 
terature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  polfeffed  many  accomplilh- 
ments.  His  death,  therefore,  was  regretted  even  bv  his 
enemies;  and  the  feverity  of  the  determination  concerning 
him  was  much  exclaimed  againft  in  Great  Britain.  It  was, 
however,  generally  acknowledged  by  impartial  periods, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  execution  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  gentleman  but  what  was  perfectly  conlonant  to  the 
rules  of  war. 

Arnold  was  now  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  king’s 
fervice,  and  publifhed  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  dated  from  New  York,  October  7,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  juftify  his  defection  of  their  cattfe.  He 
faid,  that,  when  he  firft  engaged  in  it,  he  conceived  the 
rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  that  duty  and 
honour  called  him  to  her  defence.  A  redrefsof  grievan¬ 
ces  was  his  only  aim  and  objeCt;  and  therefore  he  acqui- 
efced  unwillingly  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But  what  now  induced 
him  to  defert  their  caufe  was  the  difguft  he  had  conceived 
at  the  French  alliance,  and  at  the  refufal  of  congrefs  to 
comply  with  the  laft  terms  offered  by  Great  Britain,  which 
he  thought  equal  to  all  their  expectations  and  their  wants. 

After  the  defeat  of  general  Gates  by  earl  Cornwallis, 
that  nobleman  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  extending 
the  progrefs  of  the  Britifli  arms,  and  with  conliderable 
effect.  But  one  enterprife,  which  was  condufted  by  ma¬ 
jor  Fergufon,  proved  unfuccefsful.  That  officer  had 
taken  abundant  pains  to  difeipline  fome  of  the  Tory  mi¬ 
litia,  as  they  were  termed;  and  with  a  paity  of  thefe, 
and  fome  Britifh  troops,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
1400  men,  made  incurlions  into  the  country.  .But  on  the 
7th  of  October  he  was  attacked  by  a  fuperior  number  of 
Americans,  at  a  place  called  King’s  Mountain,  and  to¬ 
tally  defeated.  One  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  in  the 
aftion,  and  810  made  prifoners,  of  which  150  were 
wounded.  Fifteen  hundred  /land  of  arms  alfo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  whole  lofs  was  inconfiderabfe. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  the  Mercury,. a-congrefs pack¬ 
et,  was  taken  by  the  Vella!,  captain  Keppel,  near  New¬ 
foundland.  On  board  this  packet  was  Mr.  Laurens,  late 
prefident  of  the  congrefs,  w.ho  was  bound  on  an  enibafly 
to  Holland.  He  had  thrown  his  -papers  overboard,  but 
■great  part  of  them  were  recovered  without  having  received 
much  damage.  He  was  brought  to  London,  and  exami¬ 
ned  before  the  privy-council;  in confequence  of  which  he 
was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  "lower  on  the  6th  of 
October,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon.  His  papers... were 
delivered  to  the  miniftry,  and  contributed  to  facilitate  a 
rupture  with  Holland,  as  among  them  was  found  the  (ketch 
of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  republic 
of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  . year  1781,  an  affair  happened 
in  America,  from  which  expectations  were  formed  by  Sir 
6  B  Henry 
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Henry  Clinton,  that  fome  cofifiderable  advantage  might  be 
derived  to  tire  royal  caufe.  The  long  continuance  of  the 
<var,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  the  congrefs  labour¬ 
ed,  had  prevented  their  troops  from  being  properly  Rip- 
plied  with  neceffaries  and  conveniences.  In  confequence 
of  this,  on  January  the  iff,  the  American  troops  that  were 
hutted  at  Morris-town,  and  who  formed  what  was  called 
lie  Pam [jlvania  line,  turned  out,  being  in  number  about 
1300,  and  declared,  that  they  would  ferve  no  longer,  un- 
lefs  their  grievances  were  redrefled,  as  they  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  their  pay,  or  been  furniiTred  with  the  neceflary 
clothing  or  provifi'ons.  It  is  fa-id.  that  they  were  fomewhat 
infhim'ed  with  liquor,  in  confequence-  of  rum  having  been 
difffihuted  to  them  more  liberally  than  ufual,  New-year’s 
Day  being  confidered  as  a  kind  of  feftival.  A  riot  enfued, 
in  which  an  officer  was  killed,  and  four  wounded;  five  or 
fix  of  the  infurgents -were- alfo- woundqd.  They  then  col¬ 
lected  the  artillery,  (tores,.  provifions,  and  waggons,  and 
marched  out  of  the  camp.  They  patted  by  the  quarters 
ot  general  WaVne,  who  Cent  a  mellhge  to  them,  requefting 
them  to  defift,  or  the  confeq-vtences  would  prove  fatal. 
They  refuted-,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  till  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  they  took  poll  on  an  advantageous  piece  of 
ground,  and  elected-  officers  from  among  thcmfelves.  On 
the  fecorid',  they  marched  to  Middlebrook,  and  on  the 
third  to  Prince-town,  where  they  fixed  their  quarters.  On 
that  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  lent  to  them  from  the  officers 
of  the  American  camp,  with  a-  meflaggi  defil  ing  to  know 
what  were  their  intentions.  Some  of  them  anlvvered,  that 
they  had  already  ferved  longer  than  the  time  for  which 
they  were1  eh!-i  (led,  and  would  ferve  no  longer;  and  others, 
that  they  would  not  return,  unlefs  their  grievances  were 
redrefled.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  repeatedly,  and  in 
the  firongefi?  terms,  denied  being  influenced  by  the  leaf! 
difafteftion  to  the  American  caufe,  or  having  any  inten¬ 
tions  of  deferting  to  the  enemy. 

Intelligence  of  this  tranfa-ftion  was  Toon  conveyed  to 
New  York.  A  large  body  of  Britifh  troops  were  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  to -hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  move  on 
the  (fiorteft  notice,  it  being  hoped,  that  the  American  re- 
volte-rs  might  be  induced  to  join  tiie  royal  army.  Mef- 
fengers  were  alfo  font  to  them  from  general  Clinton,  ac- 
cti.iTiring'them  that  they  fliould  diredlly  be  taken  under  the 
proteirfidn  of  the  Britilh  government;  that  they  (hould 
have  a  free  pardon  for  all  former  offences.;  and  that  the 
ray  due  to  them  from  the  congrefs  fhould  be  faithfully 
paid  them,  without  any  expectation  of  military  fervice, 
Unlefsut  (Would  be  voluntary,  upon  condition  of  their  lay¬ 
ing  down  their  arms  and  returning  to  their  allegiance.  It 
Was  alfo  recommended-  to  them  to  move  beyond  the  South 
River  ;  and-  they  were  allured,  that  a  body  of  Britilh 
troops  (hould  be  ready  to  protedl  them  whenever  they  de¬ 
filed  it.  Thefe  propofitions  were  rejected  with  difdain  ; 
and  they  even  delivered  up  two  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s 
mdli-ngers  to  the  congrefs.  Jofeph  Reed,  Efq.  prefident 
of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  afterwards  repaired  to  them 
at  Prince-town,  and  an  accommodation  took  place :  fuch 
■of  them  as  had  ferved  out  their  full  term  were  permitted 
to  return- to  their  homes,  and  others  again  joined  the  Ame¬ 
rican  army,  upon  receiving  fatisfifttory  affurances  that 
their  grievances  (hould  be-  redrefled'. 

Earl  Cornwallis  now  made  vigorous  preparations- to  pe¬ 
netrate  into  North  Carolina.  On  the  nth  of  January  his 
lordlhip’s  army  was  in  motion ;  but  was  fomewhat  delayed 
by  an  attempt  made  by  the  Americans,  under  general  Mor¬ 
gan,  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  valuable  diftriCl 
of  Ninety-fix.  To  prevent  this,  lord  Cornwallis  detached 
lieutenant-coionel  Tarleton,  with  300  cavalry,  300  light 
infantry,  the  7  th  regiment,  the  fir  A  battalion  of  the  7,1ft 
regiment,  and  two  3-pounders,  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
Morgan,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  per¬ 
form  this  fervice  effectually.  The  Britifh  troops  came  up 
with  the  Americans  on  the  17th  of  January.  They  were 
drawn  up  in  an  open  wood,  and,  having  been  lately  joined 
by  iome  militia,  were  more  numerous  than  the  Britifh.;. 
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but  the  latter  were  fo  much  better  difciplined,  that  they 
had  the  utmoft  confidence  of  obtaining  a  fpeedy  victory. 
The  attack  was  begun  by  the  firft  line  of  infantry,  confut¬ 
ing  of  the  7th  regiment  and  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  witlr 
a  troop  of  cavalry  placed  an  each  flank.  The  firft  batta¬ 
lion  ot  tire  71ft  and  tire  remainder  of  the  cavalry  formed 
the  referve.  T  he  American  line  foon  gave  way,  and  their 
militia  quitted-  the  field;  upon  which  the  royal  troops, 
fuppofing  the  victory  already  gained,  engaged  with  ardour 
in- the  purfuit,  and  were  thereby  thrown  into  fome  difor- 
der.  General  Morgan’s  corps,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  routed,,  immediately  faced  about,,  and  began  a  heavy 
fire  upon  the  king’s  troops,,  which  occafioned  the  utmoft 
confufion  amongft  them ;  and  they  were  at  length  totally 
defeated  by  the  Americans.  Four  hundred  of  the.  Britifh 
infantry  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prifoners: 
the  lofs  of  the  cavalry  was  muchjefs  considerable;  but  the 
t-wo  3 -pounders  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  colours  of  the  7th  regiment.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton  gallantly  made  another  effort;  having 
a-flembled  about  fifty  of  his- cavalry,  with  which  lie  char¬ 
ged  and  repulfed  colonel  Waflrington’s  horfe,  retook  his 
baggage,  and  killed  tire  Americans  who  were  appointed, 
to  guard  it.  He  then  retreated  to  Hamiltoni's  Ford,  near 
the  mouth  of  Bullock’s  Creek,  carrying  with  him  part  oF 
baggage,  and  deftroying  tire  remainder. 

'I  Iris  defeat  was  a  fevere  ftroke  to  lord  Cornwallis,  as  tire- 
lofs  of  his  light  infantry  was  a  great  di (advantage  to  him. 
Tlie  day  after  that  event,  ire  employed  in. collecting  tire 
remains  of  Tarleton’s  corps,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form 
a  junction  with  general  Leflie,  who  had  been  ordered  to- 
march  towards  him  with  fome  B ritifh.  troops  from  Wynnef- 
borough.  Confiderable  exertions  were  then  made  by  part 
of  the  army,,  without  baggage,  to  retake  the  prifoners  in, 
the  hands  of  tire  Americans,  and  to  intercept  general 
Morgan’s  corps  on  its  retreat  to  the  Catawba.  But  that 
officer  had  made  forced  marches  up  the  country,  and  crof- 
fed  the  Catawba  the  evening  before  a  great  rain,  which, 
(welled  t he  river  to  Rich  a  degree,  as  to  prevent  the  royal 
army  from. eroding  for  fevcral  days;  by  which  time  the 
Britifh  prifoners  were  got  quite  out  of  reach-. 

On  the  firft  of  February,  the  king’s  troops  eroded  the 
Catabaw  at  M‘Cowan’s  Ford,  where  general  Davidfon* 
with  a  party  of  the  American  militia,  was  ordered  to  op¬ 
pofe  their  paflage  ;  bu^  that  officer  being  killed  by  the  firft 
difeharge,  the  royal  troops  made  good  their  landing,  and 
the  militia  retreated.  When  lord  Cornwallis  arrived  at 
Hillfborough,  he  erefted  the  king’s  ftandard,  and  invited, 
by  proclamation,  all  loyal  fubjeCts  to  repair  to  it,  and  to 
ftand  forth  and  take  an  active  part  in  attilting  his  lordfhip 
to  reftore  order  and  government.  He  had  been  taught  to 
believe  that  the  king’s  friends  were  numerous  in  that  part 
of  the  country:  but  the  event  did  not  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  reprefentations  that  had  been  made.  The  royalifts 
were  but  few  in  number,  and  fome  of  them  too  timid  to- 
join  the  king’s  ftandard.  There  were,  indeed,  about  200 
who  were  proceeding  to  Hillfborough,  under  colonel  Pyle, 
in.  order  to  avow  their  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe;  but 
they  were  met  accidentally,  and  furrounded,  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  from- the  American  army,  by  whom  a  number  of 
them  are  faid  to  have  been  killed  when  they  were  begging 
for  quarter,  without  making  the  leaft  refinance.  Mean¬ 
while  general  Greene  was  marching  with  great  expedition, 
to  form  a  junction  with  another  corps  of  American  troops, 
in  order  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  lord  Cornwallis. 

In  other  places  confiderable  advantages  were  obtained 
by  the  royal  arms.  On  the  4th  of  January,  fome  (hips  of 
war  with  a  number  of  tranfports,  on-board  which  was  a 
large  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  general  Ar¬ 
nold,  arrived  at  Weftover,  about  1.40  miles  from  the  Capes- 
of  Virginia,  where  the  troops  immediately  landed  and 
marched  to  Richmond;  which  they  reached  without  op- 
pofition,  the  provincials  having  retreated  on  their  approach. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  marched  from  hence  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Britilh  troops  to  Weftham,.  where  he  de- 
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ft royed  one  of  the  fincft  founderios  for  cannon  in  America, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  (tores  and  ammunition.  General 
Arnold,  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  found  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fait,  rum,  fail-cloth,  tobacco,  and  other  merchan- 
tlife  ;  and  that  part  which  was  public  properly  he  dellroy- 
ed.  The  Britilh  troops  afterwards  attacked  and  difperfed 
fome  (mall  parties  of  the  Americans,  took  fome  (tores,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  cannon;  and,  on  the  20th  of  the  fame 
month,  marched  into  Portfinouth.  On  the  25th,  captain 
Barclay,  with  feveral  drips  of  war,  and  a  body  of  troops 
tinder  the  command  of  major  Craig,  arrived  in  Cape  Fear- 
river.  The  troops  landed  about  nine  miles  from  Wilming¬ 
ton,  and,  on  the  28th,  entered  that  town.  It  was  under- 
Hood,  that  their  having  pofleffion  of  that  town,  and  being 
maders  of  Cape  Fear  river,  would  be  productive  of  very 
beneficial  effects  to  lord  Cornwallis’s  army. 

General  Greene,  having  effected  a  junction,  about  the 
joth  of  March,  with  a  continental  regiment,  and  two  large 
bodies  of  militia,  refolved  to  attack  the  Britifh  troops  un¬ 
der  lord  Cornwallis.  The  American  army  marched  from 
the  High  Rock  Ford  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  and  on  the 
14th  arrived  at  Guildford.  Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the 
information  he  had  received  of  the  motions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  general,  concluded  what  were  his  defigns.  As  they 
approached  more  nearly  to  each  other,  a  few  (kirmifhes 
enfued  between  fome  advanced  parties,  in  which  the  king’s 
troops  had  the  advantage.  On  the  morning  of  the  1,5th, 
lord  Cornwallis  marched  at  day-break  to  meet  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  or  to  attack  them  in  their  camp.  About  four  miles 
from  Guildford,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Britilh  army, 
commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Tarlefon,  fell  in  with  a 
corps  of  the  Americans,  confiding  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Lee’s  legion,  which  he  defeated. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  a£lion 
happened  is  a  wildernefs,  with  a  few  cleared  fields  inter- 
iperfed.  The  American  army,  which  was  fuperior  to  the 
Britilh  in  point  of  numbers,  was  ported  on  a  riling  ground. 
It  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  :  the  front  line  was  com- 
pofed  of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  under  the  command 
,of  generals, Butler  and  Eaton  ;  the  fecond  line  was  of  Vir¬ 
ginian  militia,  commanded  by  generals  Stephens  and  Law- 
ton,  forming  two  brigades  ;  the  third  line,  confiding  of 
two  brigades,  one  of  Virginia  and  one  of  Maryland  conti¬ 
nental  troops,  was  commanded  by  general  Huger  and  co¬ 
lonel  Williams.  Lieutenant-colonel  W artiington,  with  the 
dragoons  of  the  firft  and  third  regiments,  a  detachment  of 
light  infantry,  compofed  of  continental  troops,  and  a  re¬ 
giment  of  riflemen,  under  colonel  Lynch,  formed  a  corps 
of  obfervation  for  the  fecurity  of  their  right  flank.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  a  detachment  of  light 
infantry,  and  a  corps  of  riflemen  under  colonel  Campbell, 
formed  a  corps  of  obfervation  for  the  fecurity  of  their  left 
flank.  The  attack  was  made  by  lord  Cornwallis,  in  the 
following  order  :  on  the  right,  the  regiment  of  Bofe  and 
the  71ft  regiment,  led  by  major-general  Leflie,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  firft  battalion  of  guards  ;  on  the  left,  the 
23d  and  33d  regiments,  led  by  lieutenant-colonel  Webfter, 
and  fuppoi  ted  by  the  grenadiers  and  fecond  battalion  of 
guards,  commanded  by  general  0‘Hara  ;  the  Yagers  and 
light  infantry  of  the  guards  remained  in  a  wood,  an  the 
left  of  the  guns,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to>a£f 
as  circtimftances  might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  ac¬ 
tion  commenced  by  a  cannonade,  which  laited  about  twenty 
minutes;  when  the  Britifh  troops  advanced  in  three  co¬ 
lumns  and  attacked  the  North  Carolina  brigade  with  great 
vigour,  and  foon  obliged  part  of  thefe  troops,  who  be¬ 
haved  very  ill,  to  quit  the  field  r  but  the  Virginia  militia 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time,  till,  being  beaten 
back,  the  a£lion  became  general  every  where  The  Ame¬ 
rican  corps,  under  colonels  Wafhington  and  Lee,  did  coiv 
liderable  execution.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  had  di¬ 
rections  to  keep  his  cavalry  compact,  and  not  to  charge 
without  pofitive  orders,  excepting  to  protect  any  of  the 
ebrps  from,  the  moft  evident  danger  of  being  defeated. 
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The  exceflive  thicknefs  of  the  woods  rendered  the  Britilh 
bayonets  of  little  life,  and  enabled  the  broken  corps  of 
Americans  to  make  frequent  (lands  with  an  irregular  tire. 
The  fecond  battalion  of  the  guards  firlt  gained  the  clear 
ground  near  Guildford  court-houfe,  and  found  a  corps  of 
continental  infantry,  fuperior  in  number,  formed  in  an 
open  field  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Defirous  of  fignalizing 
themfelves,  they  immediately  attacked  and  foon  defeated 
them,  taking  two  fix-pounders;  but,  as  they  purified  the 
Americans  into  the  wood  with  too  much  ardour,  they  were 
thrown  into  confurton,  and  inftantly  charged  and  driven 
back  into  the  field  by  lieutenant-colonel  Wafhington’s  dra¬ 
goons,  with  the  lofs  of  the  lix-pounders  they  had  taken. 
But  the  American  cavalry  were  in  turn  repulfed,  and  the 
two  fix-pounders  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britilh 
troops.  The  fpirited  exertions  of  general  O'Hara  and 
lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  contributed,  to  bring  the  ac¬ 
tion  to  a  termination.  The  Britilli  troops  having  at  length 
broken  the  fecond  Maryland  regiment,  and  turned  the  left 
flank  of  the  Americans,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Virginia 
brigade,  and  appeared  to  be  gaining  their  right,  which 
would  have  encircled  the  w  hole  of  the  continental  troops-, 
when  general  Greene  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat.  Many 
of  the  American  militia  difperfed  in  the  woods;  but  the 
continental  troops  fell  back  in  good  order  to  the  Reedy  Fork 
River,  and  eroded  at  the  ford,  about  three  miles  from  the 
field  of  action.  When  they  had  collected  their  ftragglers, 
they  retreated  to  the  iron-works,  ten. miles  diftant  from 
Guildford,  where  they  encamped.  They  loft  their  artillery, 
and  two  waggons  laden  with  ammunition.  It  was  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  and  lafted  an  hour  and-  an  half.  Of  the  Bri- 
tifti  troops,  the  lofs,  as  (rated  by  lord  Cornwallis,  was  532 
killed,  wounded,  and  milling.  General  Greene,  in  his  ac^ 
count  of  the  a£ticn  tranfmitted  to  the  congrefs,  ftated  the 
lofs  of  the  continental  troops  to  be  329  killed,  wounded, 
and  milling;  but  he  made  no  eftiiuate  of  the  lofs  of  the 
militia.  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart  was  killed  in  the  ac¬ 
tion;  and  lieutenant- colonel  Webfter,  and  captains  Schutz, 
Maynard,  and  Goodriche,  died  of  their  wounds.  General 
O'Hara,  general  Howard,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Tarie- 
ton,  were  alfc.  wounded.  Of  the  Americans,  the  principal 
officer  killed  was  major  Anderfon,  of  the  Maryland  line  j 
and  generals  Stephens  and  Huger  were  wounded. 

The  Britilh  troops  underwent  great  hardships  in  the 
conrfe  of  this  campaign;  and  in  a  letter  from  lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  to  lord  George  Germaine,  dated  March  17th,  he. 
obferved,  that  “  the  foldiers  had  been  two  days  without 
bread.”  His  lordlhip  quitted  Guildford  three  days  afrer 
the  battle;  and,  on  the  7th  of  April,  arrived  at  Wilming¬ 
ton.  General  Greene,  notwithilanding  his  late  defeat, 
endeavoured  to  make  fome  frefn  attempts  again!!  the  king’s 
forces  in  South  Carolina.  Lord  Rawdon  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  defend  the  port:  of  Camden,  with  about  800 
Britifh  ;  and,  on  the  19th  of  April,  general  Greene  ap¬ 
peared  before  that  place  with  a  large  body  of  continentals 
and  militia.  He  found  it  impofiible  to  ftorm  the  town 
with  any  profpetl  of  fuccefs  ;  and  therefore  endeavoured 
to  take  fuch  a  polition  as  (hould  induce  the  Britilli  troops 
to  fally  forth-  from  their  works.  He  polled  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  about  a  mile  from  the  to-wn,  on  an  eminence  which 
was  covered  with  woods,  and  flanked  on  the  left  by  an 
impaflable  fvvam-p.  On  the  m-orning  of  the  25th,  lord 
Rawdon  marched  out  of  Camden,  and  with  great  gallan¬ 
try  attacked  general  Greene  in  his  camp.  The  Americans 
made  a  vigorous  reliftance,  but  were  at  laft  compelled  to- 
give  way,  and  the  purfuit  is  laid  to  have  been  continued 
three  miles.  The  lofs  of  the  Englifh  was  about  100  killed 
and  wounded.  Upwards  of  100  of  the  Americans  were 
taken  prifoners  ;  and,  according  to  the  account  publiffied 
by  general  Greene,  they  had  11S  killed  and  wounded. 

Notwithilanding  the  advantage  which  lord  Rawdon  had 
obtained,  he  foon  found  it  necetfary  to  quit  his  port: ;  and 
the  Americans  made  themfelves  mailers  of  feveral  other 
polls  that  were  occupied  by  the  king’s  troops,  and  the  gar- 
rifons  were  made  prifoners  of  war.  Thefe  we*e  after¬ 
wards 
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wards  exchanged  undera  cartel  which -took  place  between 
lord  Cornwallis  and  general-Greene,  for  the  releafe  of  all 
prifoners  in  tire  fouthern  clillriel.  After  this,  general 
•Greene  laid  fiege  to  Ninety-fix,  which  was  the  molt  com¬ 
manding  and  important  of  all  the  pods  in  the  baek-fettle- 
rnents ;  and,  on  the  igtli  of  June,  he  attempted  to  (form 
rite  garrifon,  but  was  repulled  by  the  Britilh  troops, -with 
the  lofsiof  75  killed  and  150  wounded.  General  Greene 
tlien  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired  behind  the  Saluda,  to  a 
flrong  fituation  within  fix  teen  miles  of  Ninety-fix. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  a  large  body  of  Britilh  troops, 
tinder  the  command  of  general  Philips  and  general  Ar¬ 
nold,  embarked  at  Portfmouth,  in  Virginia,  on  an  expe¬ 
dition  for  the  purpofe  of  deftrcying  fome  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  (fores.  A  party  cf  light-infantry  were  lent  ten  miles 
up  the  Chicka'nomany ;  where  they  dellroyed  feveral  armed 
fhips,  fundry  warehotifes,  and  the  American  (hip-yards. 
At  Peterlbtirgh,  they  deftroyed  4000  hogffieads  of  tobac¬ 
co,  one  fhip,  and  a  number  of  fmall  veflels  on  the  (locks 
-and  in  the  river.  At  Ghefierfield,  they  burnt  a  range  of 
barracks  for  2000  men,  and  300  barrels  of  flour.  At  a 
place  called  Ofborn’s,  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
feveral  veflels  loaded  with  cordage  and  flour,  and  destroy¬ 
ed  2000  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  and  fundry  veflels  were 
funk  and  burnt.  At  Warwick,  they  burnt  500  barrels  of 
flour,  fome  mills  belonging  to  colonel  Carey,  a  large  range 
of  public  rope-walks  and  llore-houfes,  tan  and  bark 
houfes  full  of  hides  and  bark,  and  great  quantities  of  to¬ 
bacco.  A  like  deftruClion  of  (lores  and  goods  was  made 
in  other  parts  of  Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  viflory  over  general  Greene, 
at  Guildford,  proceeded,  as  we  have  feen,  to  Wilming¬ 
ton  ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  May,  his  lordfhip  arrived  at  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  in  Virginia,  where  he  joined  the  Britifh  troops 
that  had  been  under  the  command  of  general  Philips  and 
general  Arnold.  Before  this  junClion,  he  had  encoun¬ 
tered  conliderable  inconveniences  from  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  provilions  and  forage  ;  fo  that,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  he  informed  him,  that  his  cavalry  wanted 
every  thing;  and  his  infantry  every  tiling  but  (hoes.  He 
added,  that  he  had  experienced  the  diftrefles  of  marching 
hundreds  of  miles  in  a  country  chiefly  hoftile,  without  one 
atfive  or  ufeful  friend,  without  intelligence,  and  without 
communication  with  any  part  of  the  country. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  about  fix  miles  from  William f- 
burgh,  lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  and  350  of  the  queen’s 
rangers,  with  eighty  mounted  yagers,  were  attacked  by  a 
much  fuperior  body  of  the  Americans;  but  whom  they 
repulfed  with  great  gallantry  and  with  equal  fuccefs,  ma¬ 
king  four  officers  and  twenty  private  men  prifoners.  The 
lofs  of  the  Americans  in  this  aflion  is  (aid  to  have  been 
upwards  of  120,  and  that  of  the  Britilh  troops  not  more 
than  forty.  On  the  6th  of  July,  another  adlion  happened 
near  the  Green  Springs,  in  Virginia,  between  a  recon¬ 
noitring  party  of  the  Americans,  under  general  Wayne, 
amounting  to  about  800,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Britilh 
army,  under  lord  Cornwallis  ;  in  which,  the  Americans 
had  127  killed  and  wounded;  and  the  lofs  of  the  royal 
troops  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably  greater.  It 
was  an  aflion  in  which  no  fmall  degree  of  military  (kill 
and  courage  was  exhibited  by  the  Americans.  In  a  va¬ 
riety  of  (kirmifhes,  the  marquis  la  Fayette  very  much  dif- 
tinguillied  himfelf,  and  difplayed  the  utmoft  ardour  in  the 
American  caufe. 

Notwithlranding  the  fignal  advantages  lord  Cornwallis 
had  obtained,  his  fituation  in  Virginia  began  to  be  very 
critical  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  he  did  not  receive  thofe 
reinforcements  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  which  he  con- 
.ceived  to  be  neceflary  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  operations. 
Indeed,  the  commander  in  chief  was  prevented  from  fend¬ 
ing  thofe  reinforcements,  by  his  fears  refpedting  New 
York,  againft  which  he  entertained  apprehenfions  that  ge¬ 
neral  Walhington  intended  to  make  a  formidable  attack. 
In  fafl,  the  American  general  appears  to  have  taken  much 
pains,  and  to  have  employed  great,  finefle,  -to  lead  Sir 


Henry  Clinton  info  this -imagination.  Letters,  expreflive 
of  this  intention,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry,  which 
were  manifellly  written  to  be  intercepted,  with  a  view  to 
atnufe  and  deceive  the  Britilh  general.  The  projedl  was 
fuccefsful  ;  and,  by  a  variety  of  manoeuvres,  in  which  he 
completely  out-generalled  the  Britilh  commander,  he  in¬ 
creased  his  apprehenfions  about  New  York,  and  prevented 
him  from  fending  proper  affiftance  to  lord  Cornwallis. 
Having  thus  kept  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  perpetual  alarm, 
.general  Walhington  fuddenly  quitted  his  camp  at  Whire 
Plains,  eroded  the  Delaware,  and  marched  towards  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  a  defign  to  attack  lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry 
-Clinton  now  received  information,  that  the  count  de  Grade, 
with  a  large  French  fleet,  was  expedited  every  moment  m 
the  Chefapeak,  to  co-operate  with  general  Walhington. 
He  therefore  endeavoured  to  communicate  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  lord  Cornwallis ;  and  alfo  lent  him  aflurances,  that 
he  would  either  reinforce  him  by  every  poflible  means,  or 
make  the  bed  diverfion  he  could  in  his  favour.  In  the 
mean  time,  lord  Cornwallis  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the 
pofts  of  York-town  and  Gloucelter,  in  Virginia,  where  he 
fortified  himfelf  in  the  bed  manner  he  could. 

On  the  28th  of  Augud,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  a  fqua- 
dron  from  the  Wed  Indies,  joined  the  fleet  under  admiral 
Graves,  before  New  York.  It  was  then  neceffiary,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fituation  of  lord  Cornwallis,  that  they  (hould 
immediately  proceed  to  the  Chefapeak  ;  but  much  time 
appears  to  have  been  lofl,  though  admiral  Hood  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  that  no  delay  might  be  made.  They  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Chefapeak  on  the  5th  of  September,  with 
nineteen  ffiips  of  the  line;  where  they  found  the  count  de 
Gralfe,  who  had  come  to  an  anchor,  on  the  30th  of  Au¬ 
gud,  with  twenty-four  ffiips  of  the  line.  The  French  ad¬ 
miral  had  previoufly  landed  a  large  body  of  troops,  which 
had  marched  to  join  the  American  army  under  general 
Waffiington.  The  Britilh  and  French  fleets  came  to  an 
action  on  the  fame  day  in  which  the  former  arrived  in  the 
Chefapeak.  On-board  the  Britilh  fleet,  ninety  were  killed 
and  246  wounded  ;  l'ome  of  the  (hips  were  greatly  dama¬ 
ged  in  the  engagement,  and  the  Terrible,  a  74-gun  (hip, 
was  fo  much  (battered,  that  it  was  afterwards  found  ne- 
celfary  to  fet  her  on  fire.  That  this  aflion  was  not  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Englifb,  w’as  manifelt  from  the  event : 
the  fleets  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  five  days 
fuccellively,  and  fometimes  were  very  near ;  but  at  length, 
the  French  all  anchored  within  the  Cape,  fo  as  to  block 
up  the  paflage.  Admiral  Graves  then  called  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  the  fleet  (hould  return 
to  New  York,  that  the  fliips  might  be  put  into  the  belt 
(late  for  the  fervice  :  and  thus  were  the  French  left  mal- 
ters  of  the  Chefapeak. 

Before  the  news  of  this  engagement  had  reached  New 
York,  a  council  of  war  had  been  held,  in  which  it  was 
refolved,  that  5000  men  fliould  be  embarked  on-board 
the  king’s  ffiips,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  affiflance  of 
lord  Cornwallis.  But,  when  it  was  known  that  the  French 
were  abfolute  mafters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak, 
it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  fend  oft  that  reinforcement. 
In  another  council  of  war,  it  was  refolved,  that  as  lord 
Cornwallis  had  provilions  to  lafl  him  to  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,,  it  was  advifable  to  wait  for  more  favourable  accounts 
from  admiral  Graves,  or  for  the  arrival  of  admiral  Digby, 
who  was  expected  with  three  ffiips  of  the  line. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mod  effectual  meafures  were  ta¬ 
ken  by  general  Waffiington,  for  furrounding  the  army 
under  lord  Cornwallis.  A  large  body  of  French  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  count  de  Rochambeau,  wj.th  a 
confiderable  train  of  artillery,-  allifted  in  the  enterprife. 
The  Americans  amounted  to  near  8000  continentals,  and 
5000  militia.  General  Walhington  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France.  On  the 
29th  of  September,  the  inveftment  of  York-town  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  Britilh  army  were  quite  blocked  up.  The 
day  following.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  a  letter  to  lord 
Cornwallis,  containing  aflurances- that  he- would  cfo  every 
3  ~  '  '  thing 
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thing  in  his  pAwe'f  to  relieve  him.  A  duplicate  of  this 
letter  was  fent  to  his  lord th ip  by  major  Cochran,  oh  the 
3d  of  O  ft'ober.  That  gentleman,  who  was  a  very  gallant 
officer,  went  in  a  veffel  to  the  Capes,  and  made  his  way  to 
lord  Cornwallis,  11  ndi  (covered,  through  the  whole  French 
heet,  in  an  open  boat.  He  got  to  York-town  on  the  iorh 
of  the  month  ;  and,  foon  after  his  arrival,  had  his  head 
carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball. 

After  the  return  of  admiral  Graves  to  New  York,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  a 
large  body  of  troops  fiiould  be  embarked  on-board  the 
king’s  (hips,  as  foon  as  they  were  refitted ;  and,  that  the 
exertions  of  both  fleet'  and- army  fffould  be  made,  in  order 
to  form  a:  junftlon  with  lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton  himfeif  embarked  on-board-  the  fleet,  with  upwards 
of  7000  troops,  on  the  i8rh  ;  they  arrived  oft' Cape  Charles, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Chefapeak,  on  the  24th,  where  they 
received  the  mortifying  intelligence,  that  lord  Cornwallis 
had  been  obliged  to  capitulate  five  days  before. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  Oflober,  that  lord  Cornwallis 
fnrrendered  himfeif  and  his  w  hole  army  prifoners  of  war, 
to  the  combined  armies'  of  America  and  France.  He  made 
a  defence  fuitableto  the  character  he  had  before' acquired 
for  courage  and  military  (kill ;  but  waS  compelled  to  fub- 
mif  to  untoward  circumft'ances  and  fuperior  numbers.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  that'  the  Britifii 
troop's  were  to  be  prifoners  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica,  and  the  feanien  to  the  French  king,  to  whofe  officers 
alfo  the  Britifii  veffiels  found  at  York-town  and  Glouteftef 
were  to  be  deli  vered  up.  The  Britifii  prifoners  .amounted 
to  more  than  6060 ;  but  many  of  them,  af  the  time  of  fur- 
render,  were  incapable  of  duty.  A  confidetable  number 
of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  (lores,  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  Americans  on  this  occafion. 

As  no  rational  expeftation  now  remained  of  a  fubjuga- 
tion  of  the  colonies,  the  military  operations  that  fucceeded 
in  America  were  of  little  confequence.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
1782,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  at  New  York,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Britifii  troops  in  America, 
iri  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Two  days  after  his 
arrival,  he  wrote  to  general  Waftiington,  acquainting  him, 
that  admiral  Digby  was  joined  with  himfeif  in  a  coni- 
miffion  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  people  of  America  ; 
than  fm  it  ting"  to  him,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  papers,  tend¬ 
ing  to  ma'nifeft' the' pacific  difpofition  of  the  government 
and  people  of  Britain  towards  thofe  of  America.  He  alfo 
defired  a  paffport  for' Mr.  Morgan,  who  w‘as  appointed  to 
tranfmit  a  fimilar  letter  of  compliment  to  the  congrefs. 
General  Waftiington  declined  (igning  any  pdfiport  till  lie 
had'  taken  the  opinion  of  congrefs  upon  that  meafure  ;  and 
by  them  he  was  directed  to  refufe  any  paffport  for  Inch  a 
piirpofe.  However,  another  letter  was  fent  to  general 
Waftiington,  dated  the  2d  of  Auguft,  and  figned  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  and  rear-admiral  Digby,  in  which  they  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  they  were  acquainted  by  authority,  that 
n'egociations  for  a  general  peace  had  already  commenced 
at  Paris  ;  that  Mr.  Grenville  was  invefted  with  full  pow¬ 
ers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war,  and  was  then  at 
Paris  in  the  execution  of  his  commiffion.  They  farther 
informed  him,  that  his  inajefry,  in  order  to  remove  all 
obfiacles  to  that  peace  which  lie  fo  ardently  wiftied  to  re- 
ftore,  had-commanded  his  miniftersto  acknowledge  the  in¬ 
dependency  of  tile  thirteen  provinces  the  firft  infiance,  bi¬ 
ll  ead  of  making  it  the  conditibn  of  a"  general  treaty.  But 
fome  jealoufies  were  (till  entertained,  that  it  was  the  defi'gn' 
of  the  Britifii  court  either  to  difunite  them,  or  to  bring" 
them  to' treat  of  a  peace  feparately  from  their  ally  the 
king  of  France  :  they  therefore  refolved,  that. any  man, 
or  body  of  men,  who  flitmld  prefume  to  make  any  fepa- 
rate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  with  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  or  with  any  comniiffioner  or  comniiffioners 
under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to  be  conlidered 
and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  alfo  that  thofe  States  could  not 
with  propriety  hold  any  conference  or  treaty  with  any  com- 
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niifiloners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unlefsthey  fiiould, 
as'  a1  preliminary,  thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and 
armies',  or  clfe,  in'  gofifive  Or  e'xp refs  terms,  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  find  States.  They  likewife  re¬ 
folved,  that  any  propofitions  .which'  might  be  made  by  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  in  Any  manner  tending  to  violate 
the  treaty  fubfifting  between  them  and  the  king  of  France, 
ought  t6  be  treated  with  every'  mark  of  indignity'  and 
contempt. 

The  mod  fatisfaffofy'  affuninces,  however,  on  the  .  part, 
of  the  Britifii  chiefs,  having  been  laid  before  congrefs,  an 
immediate  celfation  of  lioftilities  took  place;  and',  on  the 
30th  of  November  following,  the  proyifi.oiial'  articles  of 
peace' and  reconciliation  between  England  and  America 
was  (igjied  at  Paris,  by  which  Great  Britain  folemnly  ac¬ 
knowledged  the'  independence'  and' fovereign'ty  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States'.  Thefe  articles  were  ratified  by  a  definitive, 
treaty,  September  3,  17S3.  This  peace  was  negocia-ted 
611  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Ofvvald,  and  the  de¬ 
finitive  treaty  was  ligried  by  Mr.  Hartley  ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  by  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay,  Efqrs, 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Holland  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  .the 
igthdaVof  April,  1782;  Sweden,  February 5,  1783;  Den¬ 
mark,  the  25  th  of  February  ;  Spain  in  March,  arid  Kufiia 
in  July,  1783. 

Thus  ended  that  long  and  arduous  confliff,  in  which 
Great  Britain’ expended  near  an  hundred  millions  of  mo- 
bey,  with  an  hundred  thoufund  lives,  and  won  nothing: 
and  in -which  America  patiently  endured'  every  diftrefs  ; 
loft  an  infinite  number  of  lives,  and  much  treafure  ;  but 
eventually  delivered  herfelf  from  a  foreign  dominion,  and 
gained  a' name  Among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the' king  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  thefe  ftates  are  fixed  to  extend  on  the  north  from 
Nova  Scotia,  acrofs  the  four  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Hu¬ 
ron,  and  Superior,  afligningto  the  ftates  the  fouthern  half 
of  each,  and  in  the  latter  the  iflands  Royal  and  Phillip- 
peaux  ;  lake  Michigan  they,  poflefs  entire :  though  thefe 
lakes  have  ever  been  confidered  as  making  a  part  of  Cana¬ 
da,  and  no  new' regulation  of  limits  has  excluded  them. 
This  boundary  is  farther  extended  through  the  centre  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  its  mod  weftern  point.  It  may 
be  fuppofed  that  a  want  of  acquaintance  vrith  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  comitry'has  caufed  it  to  be  added  “  from  thehce 
on  a  due  weft  courfe  to  the  river  Miffiffippi,”  for,  if  the 
boundary  is  carried  due  weft,  it  will  reach  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  one  degree  of  latitude'  fouth  of  Nootka' 
Sound.  The  line,  in  order  to  touch  the  Miffiffippi,  fiiould 
have  been  carried  from  the  weftern  fide  of  the  . Lake  of  the 
Woods  due  fouth.  In  confequence  of  this  inaccuracy,  no. 
boundary  is  fettled  throughout  a  fpace  of  near  three  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude ;  it  being  refumed  along  the  middle  of 
the  river  Miffiffippi  to  thirty-one  degrees  north  latitude, 
where  that  river  begins  to  divide  Weft  Florida  from  Loni- 
fiaiia.  The  American  States  are  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  two  Floridas.  They  poflefs  all  the  eaftefh  coaft  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  to 
St.  Mary’s  RiVef,  which  divides  Georgia'  from  Eaft  Flo¬ 
rida,  and  all  iflands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of 
the  (hores. 

The  dates,  with  whom  the  king  of  Great  Britain  con¬ 
cluded  this  treaty  were,  New  Hampfiiire,  Malladmiett’s 
Bay,  Rhode  Kland  with  Providence  Plantation,  Connec¬ 
ticut,.  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfyl vania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and. 
Georgia. 

Thefe  ftates,  in  their  fulled  extent,  comprife  eighteen 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  thirty-three  degrees  of  longitude; 
they  are  deferibed  as  being  1230  miles  in  length,  and  1040 
in  breadth  :  reaching  from  thirty-one  degrees  to  forty- 
nine  degrees  north  latitude,  an'd'froni  fifty-one  degrees  r  f 
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eighty-four  decrees  weft  longitude  from  Greenwich  ;  but, 
as  the  Americans  have  fixed  their  meridian  at  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  extent  in  longitude  from  that  city  is, 
from  nine  degrees  eaft  to  twenty-four  degrees  weft. 

Although  the  longitudinal  extent  is  laid  down  to  be  near¬ 
ly  double  to  the  latitudinal,  yet  the  limits  are  fo  interfer¬ 
ed  on  the  northward,  that  toward  the  north-weft  coaft  it 
lies  in  forty-five  degrees,  except  a  fmall  di  drift  of  land, 
which  reaches  to  almoft  fqrty-fcven  degrees;  but,  in  the 
interior  country,  on  lake  Erie,  the  boundary  is  on  forty- 
two  degrees  :  its  greateft  extent  is  on  the  coaft,  toward  the 
r.orth-eaft,  where  only  it  is  forty-nine  degrees.  Its  longi¬ 
tudinal  extent,  from  New  England  on  tire  eaft,  to  a  little 
below  Nootka  Sound  on  the  weft,  comprehends  the  whole, 
continental  breadth,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
and  it  is  only  in  that  part  that  its  breadth  is  1040  miles. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  late  geographer  to  the  United  States, 
computed  that  the  furface  contained  within  the  boundaries 
fo  deferibed,  is  one  million  of  fquare  miles,  which  com¬ 
prehends  640  millions  of  acres;  and  he  computes  that  of 
thefe,  fifty-one  millions  are  water,  or  about  parts  of 
the  whole:  fo  that  the  land  within  the  United  States 
amounts  to  589  millions  of  acres;  about  three-fifths  of 
which  is  comprifed  within  the  States  which  now  compofe 
the  union;  the  remaining  220  millions  of  acres,  which  lie 
weft  of  the  northern  and  middle  States,  and  north-weft  of 
of  the  river  Ohio,  and  extend  to  the  river  Miffiflippi, 
together  with  an  cxtenlive  territory  fouth  of  the  Ohio, 
originally  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  forms  what  is  ufually  deno¬ 
minated  “  the  weftern  territory.” 

The  face  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
is  happily  variegated  with  plains  and  mountains,  hills  and 
vallies.  Some  parts  are  rocky,  particularly  New  England, 
the  north  parts  of  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey,  and  a  broad 
fpace,  including  the  feveral  ridges  of  the  long  range  of 
mountains  which  run  fouth-weftward  through  Pennfylva- 
nia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  part  of  Georgia,  divi¬ 
ding  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  thofe 
which  fall  into  the  Mifliflippi. 

In  this  extent  of  country  are  to  be  found  every  fpecies 
of  foil  that  the  earth  affords  ;  and  in  one  part  or  other  are 
produced  all  the  various  kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  pulfe,  and 
liortuline  plants  and  roots,  which  are  found  in  Europe,  and 
have  been  thence  tranfpianted  to  America;  and  belides 
thefe,  a  great  variety  of  native  vegetable  productions. 

The  American  States  are  compofed  of  almoft  all  nations, 
languages,  characters,  and  religions,  which  Europe  can 
furnifh  ;  the  greater  part,  however,  are  defeended  from 
the  Englifti ;  and  all  may,  perhaps  with  propriety,  be  de¬ 
nominated  Federal  Americans. 

The  Englifh  language  is  univerfally  fpokenin  the  States, 
and  in  it  bufinefs  is  tranfafted,  and  the  records  are  kept. 
It  is  fpoken  with  great  purity,  and  pronounced  with  pro¬ 
priety,  in  New  England,  by  perfons  .of  education;  and, 
excepting  fome  few  corruptions  in  pronunciation,  by  all 
ranks  of  people.  In  the  middle  and  fouthern  States,  where 
they  have  had  a  great  influx  of  foreigners,  the  language, 
m  many  inllances,  is  corrupted  in  pronunciation.  At¬ 
tempts  are  making,  however,  to  introduce  an  uniformity 
of  pronunciation,  throughout  the  provinces;  which,  for 
political,  as  well  as  other,  reafons,  it  is  hoped  will  com¬ 
pletely  fucceed.  Intermingled  with  the  Americans,  are 
the  Dutch,  Scotch,  Irifli,  French,  Germans,  Swedes,  and 
Jews;  all  thefe,  except  the  Scotch  and  lrifti,  retain  in  a 
greater  cr  lefs.  degree  their  native  language,  in  which 
they  perform  their  public  worfhip,  converle,  or  tranfaft 
their  bufinefs  with  each  other. 

The  origin  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  government  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  had  its  rife  from  a  general  congrefs,  which,  as  we 
have  feen,  was  fir  ft  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  September, 
J774,  and  was  compofed  of  delegates  chofen  by  the  houles 
of  reprefentatives  of  each  of  the  twelve  old  colonies, 
Georgia  alone  being  unreprefented  in  that  aflembly;  but 
it  afterward  acceded,  and  the  number  of  members  then 


amounted  to  fifty-four,  and  a  prefident ;  two  years  after, 
the  number  was  reduced  to  forty-eight.  In  this  aflembly 
each  colony  had  no  more  than  a  Angle  voice,  whether  its 
deputation  was  more  or  lefs  numerous ;  fo  that  a  contra¬ 
riety  of  opinion  among  the  deputies  from  any  particular 
colony,  if  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  meafure 
did  not  ocealion  a  diifenting  voice  in  the  congrefs ;  the 
fenfe  of  any  colony  could  not  be  taken  if  its  deputies  were 
equally  divided  in  their  opinions;  which  was  likely  fre¬ 
quently  to  occur,  as  feven  of  the  colonies  fent  either  two 
or  four  deputies  ;  the  other  five  were  reprefented  by  three, 
five,  feven,  or  nine. 

In  the  year  1776  congrefs,  by  a  folemn  act,  renounced' 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  declared  the- 
American  colonies  to  be  Independent  States.  In  March, 
17S1,  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified  ;  and  the  ftyle- 
of  the  confederation  was  fettled  to  be,  “  United  States  of 
America.”  The  particular  articles  agreed  upon  by  this 
compact  need  not  here  be  fpoken  of,  as  in  a  convention  of 
all  the  ftates,  which  was  held  at  New  York,  where  gene¬ 
ral  Wafhington  prefided,  a  new  conftitution  was  agreed 
upon,  from  which  the  delegates  front  Rhode  Ifland  alone- 
diftented.  It  confifted  of  feven  articles,  which  were  tranf- 
mitted  to  congrefs  for  their  approbation,  which  having 
received,  in  the  year  1789,  general  Waflrington  was  cho- 
fen  prefident  of  the  congrefs  thus  formed. 

This  new  fyftem  of  republican  government  retains  much' 
of  the  fpirit  of  the  Engliflt  conftitution  ;  and  thofe  two;- 
eflential  fecurities  to  individuals  in  their  perfons  and  their 
property,  the  habeas  corpus  aft  and  trial  by  jury,  are  re¬ 
tained.  It  unites  the  American  States  in  a  much  clofer 
confederation  than  the  Helvetic  union  brought  the  Swifs 
Cantons,  or  even  than  the  compaft  entered  into  by  the- 
Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  placed  the 
Dutch.  Indeed,  in  many  important  points,  it  is  fuch  a 
form  of  government  as  the  world  had  not  before  feen.  The- 
moll:  efteftual  meafures  feem  to  have  been  taken  to  remove- 
what  was  formerly  a  fruitful  fource  of  animofity  and  dif- 
fenlion  among  the  colonies,  the  undefined  bounds  of  their 
rel'peftive  territories,  as  every  Hate  has  now  renounced  all- 
right  of  deciding  upon  their  claims,  and  has  agreed  that 
they  fhall  be  laid  before  congrefs,  and  decided  upon  by 
that  aflembly  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In  this  new  form 
of  government  the  feveral  independent  ftates  may  be  faid 
to  have  delegated  to  congrefs  all  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  except  retaining  their  interior  conftitution,  but  de¬ 
prived  of  the  power  of  levying  duties  on  merchandize,  of 
equipping  fliips  of  war,  of  making  foreign  alliances,  or 
waging  war;  for,  as  the  preamble  to  the  new  conftitution- 
exprell'es  it,  in  the  federal  government  of  thefe  ftates,  “  it  ^ 
is  impoffible  to  fecure  all  right  of  independent  fovereignty  - 
to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  intereftand  fafety  of  all.” 

The  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  the  fenate,  and  reprefen¬ 
tatives,  form  a  legillative  body  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  of  Great  Britain,  in  that  every 
aft  of  congrefs  muft  have  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  two 
houfes,  and  receive  the  aflent  of  the  prefident,  before  it 
can  pals,  into  a  law;  but  the  American  conftitution-differs 
in  many  particulars  :  the  prefident  of  the  congrefs  has  not 
a  power  abfolutely  to  negative  any  bill ;  he  can  only  refufe 
his  aflent,  and  at  the  lame  time  is  required  to  affign  the 
reafons  on  which  he  founds  his  refufal ;  the  Bufinefs  is  then 
to  undergo  a-  frefh  difeuflion  in  both  houfes,  and  the  bill 
muft  be  palfed  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
hotife,  which  then  conllitutes  it  a  law  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  prefident- 

No  fpecific  portion  of  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
fonal,  is  required  to  be  poffelied  as  a  qualification  either 
for  a  reprefentative,  a  fenator,  the  vice-prefident,  or  the 
prefident.  Nor  is  any  one  excluded  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  principles  which  he  profeftes,  whatever  they  may 
be  ;  fo  that  Jews  or  Roman  Catholics  are  as  eligible  as  any 
other  citizens.  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  are  chofen- 
every  two  years,  by  the  people  of  the  feveral  ftates.  The 
only  legal  requifites  in  a  candidate  are  his  having  attained 
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to  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  having  been  fcven  years  a  ci¬ 
tizen  of  the  United  States;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion,  an  inhabitant  of  the  lbate  by  which  he  is  chofen; 
the  holding  of  any  place  of  honour,  truft,  or  emolument, 
is  an  abfoiute  difqualification.  In  this  reprefentation  there 
is  no  diftinftion  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffies  ;  it  not 
being  made  out  of  counties,  cities,  and  borough-towns; 
for  the  exelufive  rights  and  peculiar  privileges  of  corpo¬ 
rations  are  entirely  unknown  here.  The  delign  of  the  new 
conftitution  is,  that  the  number  of  reprefentutives  incon- 
grefs  fliall  not  exceed  one  reprefentative  for  every  30,000, 
but  that  each  Hate  fball  have  at  lead  one  reprefentative. 
An  enumeration  or  cenfus  of  inhabitants  was  made  foon 
after  the  fir  ft  meeting  of  the  new  congrefs,  and  a  frefti 
enumeration  is  to  be  taken  within  every  fubfequent  term 
of  ten  years. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  cenfus  was  made  of  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants;  when  they  were  clafted  as  follows: 

Free  white  males,  from  lixteen  years  of  age 

and  upward  -  807,094 

Free  white  males  under  fixteen  -  -  794,900 

Free  white  females,  without  difcriminationofage  1,541,263 
All  other  free  perfons,  of  either  lex,  and  all  ages  59, 150 
Slaves  -  694,280 


The  fouth-weft  territory  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  inhabitants,  in  the  whole,  to  the  amount  of 


3,896,687 
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To  the  honour  of  the  date  of  Mayne  and  Maffiachulett’s, 
there  was  not  a  Have  found  there.  Virginia  had  292,627, 
and  Pennfylvania  3,737. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  reprefentation  is,  arranging  tine  fe- 
veral  dates  according  to  the  time  when  each  acceded  to 
the  general  confederacy, 

Delaware  -  -  -  -  1 

Pennfylvania  -  -  -  -  13 

New  Jerfcy  -  -  -  5 

Georgia  -  -  -  -  -  2 

Connecticut  -  -  -  -  7 

J  Mayne  -  -  2 

\  Maffachufetts  -  -  -  12 

Maryland  -  -  -  -  8 

South  Carolina  6 

New.  Hampftiire  4 

Virginia  -  -  -  -  19 

New  York  -  -  -  -  -  10 

North  Carolina  -  -  -  -  10 

The  above  twelve  ftates  acceded  to  the  new  con¬ 
ftitution  in  the  year  17S9. 

Rhode  Ifiaod,  acceded  May  29,  1790  -  2 

Vermont,  January  10,  1791  -  -  2 

Kentucky,  June  1,  1792  -  «  -  2 

The  falaries  paid  to  the  great  officers  who  conduct  the 
affairs  of  government  are, — The  prefident  of  the  congrefs, 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces, 
25,000  dollar's,  (5,300b  fterling.)  Vice-prefident,  and 
prefident  of  the  fenate,  5,000  dollars,  (i,o6ol.)  The 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  twelve  dollars  per 
diem  during  his  attendance,  (2b  ns.)  The  members  of 
the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives, fix  dollars ( 1 1.5S.6d. ) 
for  every  day’s  attendance ;  as  well  as  for  every  twenty  miles 
travelling  to  and  from  the  feat  of  government.  The  fe- 
cretary  of  the  fenate  and  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  reprefen¬ 
tatives,  each  1,506  dollars,  (320b)  The  chief  juftice  of 
the  fupreme  court,  4000  dollars,  (850b)  The  four  allbr 
dated  juftices,  3,500  dollars  each. 

The  eftimated  amount  of  foreign  debt,  on  the  4th  of 
Auguft,  1790,  when  an  act  was  palled  to  make  provilion 
for  the  debts  incurred  by  the  war,  appeared  to  be  1 1,7 10,378 
dollars,  or  2,488,455b  fterling;  the  eftimated  amount  of 
the  dumellic  debt,  with  the  arrears  of  intereft  to  the  31ft 
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of  December,  1790,  as  reported  to  the  houfe  of  reprefen^ 
tatives  by  their  lecretary,  was, 

Liquidated,  -  -  40,414,085 

Unliquidated,  -  -  2,000,000 

Dollars,  -  -  *  42,414,085 

Or  9,01 2,992].  fterling.  To  difcharge  w  hich,  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  was  opened  for  a  loan,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1793,  and  nearly  a  fufficient  funi  was  fubfcribed ;  the 
amount  being  39,635,248  dollars. 

The  American  States  in  their  houfe  of  commons  are  not 
reprefented  by  above  one-third  of  the  number  by  which 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  reprefented  in  their  houfe, 
calculating  upon  the  fuppofed  population  of  each  country. 
The  fenate  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  conlidered 
as  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament,  is  compofed  of  two  ie- 
nators  from  each  ftate,  chofen,  not  from  the  people  at 
large,  but  from  the  legiflature  thereof.  No  one  can  be 
chofen  a  fenator  who  has  not  attained  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  has  not  been  nine  years  a  citizen,  and  is-  not  a  refident 
in  the  ftate  where  he  is  chofen:  he  cannot  hold  any  place 
of  honour,  truft,  or  profit.  Thefe  fenators,  when  alfem- 
bled,  are  divided  into  three  claftes  ;  thole  in  the  firft  clafis 
vacate  their  feats  at  the  expiration  of  the  fecond  year ; 
thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year; 
and  of  the  third  clafs,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixth  year. 

The  prefident  of  the  United  States,  in  whom  is  veiled 
the  executive  power,  and  who  mull  not  be  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  is  chofen  by  the  nomination  of  each 
ftate,  who  for  this  purpofe  names  two,  and  theperlon  up¬ 
on  whom  the  largeft  number  of  fiiftrages  falls  obtains  this 
diftinguifhed  rank,  which  is  held  for  lour  years.  In  like 
manner  the  vice-prelident  is  to  be  elected,  and  for  the 
fame  term.  The  latter  is  prefident  of  the  fenate.  The 
prefident,  vice-prefident,  fenate,  and  reprefentatives,  are 
paid  for  their  fervices  at  a  rate  fettled  by  law,  and  out  of 
the  treafury  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  firft  regulation,  by  which  each  State  had  only 
one  vote  in  congrefs,  is  aboliflied,  and  the  majority  of 
voices  among  the  reprefentatives  now  carry  a  queftion,  the 
weight  of  intereft  which  the  largeft  colonies  poffiefs  in  that 
houfe  may  be  conlidered  as  greatly  predominating  over  the 
fmaller  ftates,  who  fend  only  one  or  two  reprefentatives 
each  ;  but,  as  the  fenate  is  compofed  of  two  delegates  from 
every  ftate,  and  no  hill  can  pafs  into  a  law  without  the 
concurrence  of  that  houfe,  the  intereft  of  each  ftate  is 
equally  maintained  there.  The  executive  powers  of  the 
prefident  are  likewife  fiibjeft  to  the  advice  and  controul  of 
the  fenate,  by  which  participation  of  power  each  ftate  has 
an  equal  opportunity  of  being  informed  of  the  fecret  mea- 
fures  which  are  purfiling  by  government,  and  an  equal  pow¬ 
er  of  enforcing  or  checking  them. 

That  both  the  legiftative  and  executive  branches  of  go¬ 
vernment,  over  more  than  three  millions  of  people,  fhould 
be  placed,  when  firft  formed,  in  the  hands  of  only  ninety- 
three  perfons,  might  be  confidered  as  dangerous  to  the  pure 
principles  of  a  republican  conftitution,  by  tending  to  caufe 
it  to  degenerate  into  an  ariftocracy ;  hut  the  moft  eftedtual 
precautions  feem  to  have  been  taken  to  reprefs  the  fpirit  of 
ambition,  and  the  views  of  aggrandifement  inherent  in 
human  nature,  by  every  individual  being  chofen  fora  fliort 
term,  from  his  being  inhibited  from  enjoying  any  kind  of 
poft,  or  receiving,  without  permiffion,  any  kind  of  prefent. 

The  prefident,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  commander  in 
chief' of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  fe- 
veral  ftates,  when  called  into  the  aftual  fervice  of  the 
union.  He  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  im¬ 
peachment.  With  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  fenate, 
he  has  the  power  to  make  treaties,  hut  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  is  neceflary  to  render 
fuch  an  aft  valid.  He  nominates,  and,  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  fenate,  appoints,  ambafi'adors,  confuls, 
judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  . 
United  States,  not  otherwife  appointed  by  the  conftitution. 

He: 


He  may,  on  extraordinary  occaGons,  convene  both  houfes, 
or  either  of  them  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  disagreement  between 
them  with  refpeCl  to  the  time  of  adjournment,,  he  may  ad¬ 
journ  them  to  finch  time  aS  he  (hall  think  proper.  He  re¬ 
ceives  ambaffad'ofsy  and  other  public  mmifters,  and  is  em¬ 
powered  to  take  care  that-the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

The  congrefs  lias- the  power  to  impofeand  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imports-,  arid  excifes,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide 
for  the  cdnrmoti  defence  and  general  welfare,  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  but  all  duties, '  imparts,  and  excifes,  are  to  be 
uniform  throughout  tire  U'nited  States.  To  borrow  money 
on  the  public  credit.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  atfo  among  the  feveral  dates,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  To  coin  money,  to'  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin;  and  to  fix  the  ftandard  of  weights  arid 
rneafures.  To  conftitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fttpreme' 
court.  To  declare  War,  grant  letters  of  mark  and  repri¬ 
sal.  To  raife  and  fupport  armies;  but  no  appropriation 
of  money  to  that  ufe  Can  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  Tc'provide  for, 
call  forth,  arm,  and  difcipline,  tiie  militia:  each  date  to 
appoint  the  officers  of  their  militia,  and  to  poffefs  the  au¬ 
thority  of  training  them,  according  to  the  difcipline  pre- 
fcribed  by  congrefs.  All  bills  for  railing  a  revenue  to 
originate  in  the  hroufe  of  reprefentatives.  The  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  {hall,  riot  be  ftifpended,  unlefs 
when,  in  cafes  of  rebellion  or  invafion,  the  public  fafety 
may  require  it.  No  money  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  trea- 
fury  but  in  confequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law, 
and  a  regular  date  merit  and  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  all  public  money  fhall  be  published  from 
time  to  time.  No  title  of  nobility  fhall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  truft  under  them  fhall,  without  the  confent  of  the  con¬ 
grefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emolument,  office,  or  title, 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
fiate.  Each  particular  date  is,  by  this  confederation,  de¬ 
barred  from  entering  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confede¬ 
ration,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of* credit,  make  any  tiling 
but  gold  and  (ilver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or 
grant  any  title  of  nobility.  No  date  fhall,  without  the 
confent  of  the  congrefs,  lay  any  impods  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  neceffary  lor 
executing  its  infpeCtion-laws ;  whild  the  nett  produce  of 
fuch  duties  fhall  be  for  the  ufe  of',  the  general  treafury, 
and  fubjeCt  to  the  revifion  and  controul  of  congrefs. 

On  furveying  the  nature  of  the  government  thus  eda- 
bl i fired  in  the  United  States,  it  will  appear,  that  the  genu¬ 
ine  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  conditution  lias  been  much  diffufed 
through  that  of  America.  The  code  of  laws  which  this 
new  date  will  adopt,  is  likely  to  partake  no  lefs  of  the 
principles  of  the  principles  of  Britifh  jurifprudence,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  as  much  dmplified,  and  di¬ 
verted  of  legal  chicane  and  circuity,  as  is  confident  with 
the  judicial  prefervation  of  freedom.  It  is  highly  grati¬ 
fying  to  an  Englifhman,  when  viewing  thefe  intererti'ng 
events,  to  refleCt,  that  not  only  the  conditution  and  laws 
of  his  country  will  be  tlius  perpetuated  over  a  continent, 
which  in  future  ages  mud  be  immenfely  populous,  but 
that  his  language  will  be  preferved  there  fo  long  as  the 
world  fhall  endure.  In  the  late  war,  whild  the  French 
officers  ferved  in  America,  many  of  them  were  folicitous 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  language  fpoken  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  at  that  time  no  fmall  mortification  to 
the  Americans  to  coniider  it  as  the  language  of  their  in¬ 
vaders  :  it  became  therefore  common  among  them  to  call 
the  Englifh  language  “  the  American,”  and  to  fay  to  fucli 
foreigners  as  fpoke  it,  “  you  fpeak  American  well.”  The 
marquis  de  Chaftellux  fays,  that  they  carried  their  aver- 
fion  to  the  language  fo  far  as  ferioudy  to  propole  introdu¬ 
cing  another  language,  which  fliould  be  taught  infchools, 
and  made  ufe  of  in  all  public  acts;  but  thefe  refentful 
feelings  have  happily  fubfided. 

The  third  congrefs  was  affembled  in  December  1793, 
when  the  illuflrious  George  Wafiungton  was  re-chofen 


prefident ;  nor  was  there  another  man  in  any  degree  quali¬ 
fied  like  him  to  fill  that  dignified  and  important  Ration*;  yet 
it  is  much  to-be  apprehended  that  fuch  a-  re-eieCtion  at  the  • 
commencement  of  the  conditution,  may  furniih  a  prece¬ 
dent  which,  in  future  time's,  will  prove  very  injurious  to 
its  original  purity,  as  well  as  effential  principle.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  fully  proved,  that  elective  offices,  if  not  care¬ 
fully  guarded,  are  liable  to  be  converted  into  tenures  for 
life;  arid  it  may  be  deemed  a  difeuinon  of  much  nicety, 
as  well  as  importance,  whether  it  had  not  been  more  ad- 
vifable  for  the  dates-  to  have  loft  the  oftenfible.  fervices  of 
that  great  man  for  the  four  fueceeding  yeafs,-.  rather  than 
by  reindating  him  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a-  deftruCtive  in¬ 
novation  in  future  times;  and  fudi  a-  faeriftce  of  prefent  : 
advantage  to  futurity,  would  have  utterly  fruftrated  all  - 
attempts  of  ambitious  men  hereafter  to  gain  the  prefidency ■ 
for  life.-  . 

The  three  national  objects  of  the  government  in  the 
United  States,  are  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  manufactures.  The  richnefs  of  the  foil,  which 
amply  rewards  the  induftrious  hulbandman;  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  climate,  which  admits  of  fteady  labour;  the 
cheapnefs  of  land,  which  tempts  the  foreigner  from  his 
native  home;  renders  agriculture  the  great  leading  inte- 
reft  of  America.  This  furnifties  outward  cargoes,  not 
only  for  all  their  own  drips,  but  for  thofe  alfo  which  fo¬ 
reign  nations  fend  to  their  ports;  Or,  in  other  words,  it 
pays  for  all  their  importations  ;  it  fupplies  a  great  part  of 
the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants,  and  food  for  them  and  their 
cattle.  What  is  confumed  at  home,  including  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  manufacturing,  is  four  or  five  times  the  value  of 
what  is  exported. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  is  at ; 
lead  three  parts  in  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States ;  fome  fay  more.  It  follows  of  courfe  that  they 
form  the  body  of.  the  militia,  who  are  the  bulwark  of  the  . 
nation.  The  value  of  their  property  occupied  by  agri¬ 
culture,  is  many  times  greater  than  the  property  employed 
in  every  other  way.  The  fettlement  of  wade  lands,  the 
fub-divifion  of  farms,  and  the  numerous  improvements  in 
hufbandry,  annually  increafe  the  pre-eminence  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  intered.  The  refources  they  derive  from  it,  are 
at  all  times  certain  and  indifpenfably  neceffary:  befides, 
the  rural  life  promotes  health,  by  its  aCtive  nature;  and 
morality,  by  keeping  the  people  from  the  luxuries  and  vices 
of  populous  towns.  In  Ihort,  agriculture  is  the  fpring  of 
their  commerce,  and  the  parent  of  manufactures. 

Yet  the  vad  extent  of  fea-coad,  which  fpreads  before 
the  confederated  dates;  the  number  of  excellent  harbours 
and  fea-port  towns  they  poffefs;  the  numerous  creeks  and 
immenfe  bays,  which  indent  the  coad;  and  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  canals,  which  peninfulate  the  whole  country ; 
give  the  United  States  fuperior  advantages  for  trade. 
Their  commerce,  including  their  exports,  imports,  drip¬ 
ping,  manufactures,  and  fifheries,  may  properly  be  con- 
fidered  as  forming  one  filtered.  This  has  been  confidered 
as  the  great  object,  and  the  mod  important  intered,  of  the 
New  England  States.  1 

The  confumption  of  fifti,  oil,  whale-bone,  and  other 
articles  obtained  through  the  fiflieries,  in  the  towns  and 
counties  that  are  convenient  for  navigation,  has  become 
much  greater  than  is  generally  fuppofed.  It  is  computed 
that  no  lefs  than  3000  barrels  of  mackarel,  falnion,  and 
pickled  cod-fifli,  are  vended  annually  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  add  to  them  the  dried  fifti,  oil,  fpermaceti  candles,  ■ 
whale-bone,  &c.  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  fleet  of  Hoops 
and  fchooners  are  employed  in  the  bufinefs. 

The  quantity  of  furs,  deer  and  elk  Ikins,  annually  im¬ 
ported  from  the  northern  parts  of  America  to  England,  is- 
prodigious.  In  1784,  the  amount  of  fales  for  furs  was 
more  than  245,000k  It  has  not  equalled  this  fum  every 
year  lince,  but  has  feldom  varied  more  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  thoufand  pounds,  and  this  often  on  the  favourable  • 
fide.  When  we  contider  the  number  of  animals  deftroyed 
to  furnifti  fuch  extenfive  products,  the  mind  feels  itfelf. 
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loft  in  contemplating  the  vaft  traft  of  country  that  could 
afford  an  habitation  for  them. 

Manufactures,  in  the  United  States,  are  as  yet  in  their 
infancy;  the  country  abounds,  however,  with  the  raw 
materials  for  almolt  every  purpofe  ufeful  to  mankind.  Iron 
is-  found  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  of  almolt  every  quality;  and  manufactures  of 
edged  tools,  implements  of  hnlbandfy,  fire-arms  and  mili¬ 
tary  weapons,  fpikes,  nails,  &c.  are  carried  on  to  a  confi¬ 
derable  extent.  The  latter  articles  are  manufactured 
chiefly  by  water-mills,  the  finifhing  of  which  employs  a 
great  number  of  boys,  vhofe  early  habits  of  induftry  are 
of  importance  to  the  community,  to  the  prefent  fupport 
of  their  families,  and  to  their  own  future  comfort.  It  is 
no  lefs  curious  than  true,  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  making  of  nails  is  anoccaiional  family  ma¬ 
nufacture. 

Copperfmiths  and  brafs-founders,  particularly  the  for¬ 
mer,  are  numerous  in  the  United  States.  The  material 
is  a  natural  production  of  the  country.  In  many  parts  of 
the  States  mines  of  copper  have  been  aCtually  wrought. 
Lead  alfo  abounds  in  great  plenty,  and  requires  little  to 
unfold  it  to  an  extent  more  than  fufficient  for  every  do- 
meftic  occafion.  A  prolific  mine  of  it  has  long  been  open 
in  the  fouth-weftern  parts  of  Virginia;  and,  undera  pub¬ 
lic  adminiftration,  during  the  late  war,  yielded  a  confide - 
rable  fupply  for  military  life.  This  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  who  not  only  carry  it  on  with  fpirit,  but 
have  eftablifhed  extenfive  works  at  Richmond,  in  the 
fame  Hate. 

As  an  important  inftrument  of  manufactures,  folTil  coal 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  mentioned  among  the  fub- 
jeCts  of  the  prefent  remarks.  There  are  feveral  coal¬ 
mines  in  Virginia  now  worked ;  and  appearances  of  their 
exiflence  are  familiar  in  feveral  of  the  other  ftates.  As 
an  article  of  houfehold  fuel  it  is  an  interefting  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  its  importance  to  navigation,  as  a  boundlefs 
fource  of  traffic  coaftwife,  is  fignally  exemplified  in  Great 
Britain. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  manufacture  of  greater  importance 
to  the  United  States,  than  that  of  (kins.  The  direCt  and 
very  happy  influence  it  has  upon  agriculture,  by  promo¬ 
ting  the  raifing  and  growth  of  cattle  of  different  kinds,  is 
a  very  material  confideration.  Tanneries  are  now  carried 
on  as  a  regular  bufinefs  in  many  of  the  dates,  and  they 
conftitute  in  forne  places  a  valuable  item  of  incidental  fa¬ 
mily  manufacture.  Cabinet  wares,  and  houfehold  furni¬ 
ture,  likewife  conftitute  an  extenfive  branch  of  their  do- 
meftic  trade. 

Manufactures  of  the  feveral  Aperies  of  grain  have  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  the  United  States ;  and  are  entitled 
to  peculiar  attention,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  molt  of 
them  fo  intimately  connected  with  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
people,  but  becaufe  they  enlarge  the  demand  for  the  molt 
precious  products  of  the  foil.  Breweries  are  now  carried 
on  very  fuccefsfully ;  and,  in  order  to  difcourage  the  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  a  low  duty  has  been  intpofed  upon 
them;  which,  however,  has  been  the  means  of  introdu¬ 
cing  the  excife-laws  into  America. 

Manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  have  already 
made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  United  States.  Cotton 
works,  not  long  fince  eftablifhed  at  Beverly,  inMaffachu- 
fett’s;  at  Providence,  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Illand;  and 
at  New  York;  feem  to  have  overcome  the  firft  obftacles 
to  fuccefs :  producing  corduroys,  velverets,  fuftians,  jeans, 
and  other  fimilar  articles,  of  a  quality  which  will  bear  a 
comparifon  with  the  like  articles  from  Manchefter.  Some 
effays  are  alfo  making  in  the  printing  and  ftaining  of  cot¬ 
ton  goods;  and  there  are  feveral  fmall  eftablilhments  of 
this  kind  lately  fet  on  foot,  that  bid  fair  to  grow  into  the 
firft  importance.  A  promifing  effay  towards  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  cloths,  kerfeymeres,  and  other  woollen  goods,  is 
likewife  going  on  at  Hertford,  in  Connecticut.  Specimens 
of  the  different  kinds  which  we  have  fcen,  evince  that 
thefe  fabrics  have  already  attained  a  confiderable  degree 
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of  perfection.  Houfehold  manufactures  of  woollen  arti¬ 
cles  are  carried  on,  in  different  parts  of  the  United -States, 
to  a  very  interefting  extent ;  and  many  thoufands  of  fa¬ 
milies  I  pin  and  make  up  their  own  clothing.  Hats  of  wool,, 
and  of  wool  mixed  with  fur,  are  made  in  large  quantities ; 
and  conftitute  a  very  productive  manufacture,  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  whole  North  American  continent. 

The  production  of  filk  is  attended  with  great  facility  in 
molt  parts  or  the  United  States  ;  but  flourifties  moft  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  filk  (lockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons, 
buttons,  &c.  are  now  made  in  tolerable  quantities.  A 
manufactory  of  lace  has  alfo  been  eftablifhed  at  Ipfwich, 
in  the  ftate  of  Maffachufett’s,  which  bids  fair  to  anfwer 
every  purpofe  of  the  proprietor. 

Different  manufactures  of  glafs  are  now  on  foot  in  the 
United  States.  The  fands  and  (tones  called  targo,  which 
include  flinty  and  cryftalline  fubftances,  and  the  falts  of 
various  plants,  'particularly  kali  or  kelp,  conftitute  the 
effential  ingredients,  and  are  every  where  to  be  found  in 
North  America.  An  extraordinary  abundance  of  fuel, 
which  is  always  at  hand,  gives  great  advantage  to  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  Confiderable  progrefs  has  been  likewife  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  it  by  the  government,  bids  fair  to  make  it 
an  extenfive  article  of  commerce. 

Manufactures  of  paper  are  among  thofe  which  are  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  greateft  maturity  in  America,  and  are  moft; 
adequate  to  a  national  fupply.  That  of  paper  hanging  is 
alfo  a  branch  in  which  refpeCtable  progrefs  has  been  made. 
Refined  fugars  and  chocolate  are  among  the  number  of 
extenfive  and  profperous  domeftic  manufactures;  and  that 
of  maple  fugar  particularly,  has  of  late  become  an  inte¬ 
refting  object  of  national  attention.  It  is  made  from  the 
Cap  or  juice  of  the  Acer,  or  maple-tree,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  North  America ;  and  yields,  by  an  eafy 
procefs,  great  quantities  of  fugar,  in  every  refpeCt  equal 
to  that  which  is  imported  from  the  Weft- India  iftands. 
The  manufacture  of  wines  is  alfo  growing  into  rcfpeCca- 
bility  among  the  United  States.  Successful  experiments 
have  been  made  by  fome  French  fettlers  on  the  river 
Ohio,  which  evince  the  practicability  of  producing  home¬ 
made wines  of  excellent  quality  ;  and,  as  grapes  are  the 
fpontaneous  production  of  the  country,  and,  by  culture, 
might  be  raifed  in  any  quantity,  in  great  perfection,  this 
manufacture  bids  fair  to  diminifh,  and  in  time,  perhaps, 
wholly  to  preclude,  foreign  importation.  It  is  further  a 
pleafure  to  remark,  that  public  improvements  of  every 
kind,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  appear  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  exrenfion  of  their  commerce,  and  the 
growth  of  their  manufactures.  In  the  fpace  only  of  three 
years,  from  the  end  of  1790  to  the  end  of  1793,  more 
public  funds  and  private  capitals  have  been  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  roads  and  rivers,  and  the  cutting  of  ca¬ 
nals,  than  have  been  expended  from  the  firft  fettlement  of 
the  colonies  up  to  that  time. 

The  naval  and  military'  eftabli fitments  of  the  United 
States  are  wifely  kept  upon  a  narrow  footing.  To  aim 
at  fuch  a  navy  as  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
poffefs,  would  be  a  ufetefs  wafte  of  their  revenue.  As 
they  have  no  poffeftions  to  proteCt  abroad,  nor  any  ambi¬ 
tious  view  of  extending  their  dominions,  it  is  deemed  fuf- 
ficient  that  fir i p s  enough  be  kept  to  repel  any  hoftile  at¬ 
tempt  of  thofe  nations  of  Europe  that  are  weak  on  the 
fea ;  becaufe  circumftances  exift,  which  render  even  the 
ftronger  ones  weak  as  to  them.  Provider.cc  lias  placed  the 
richeft  and  moft  defencelefs  European  poffeftions  at  their 
door,  and  obliged  its  moft  valuable  commerce  to  pafs  by 
their  (bores.  To  proteCt  either  of  thefe,  a  fmall  part  on¬ 
ly  of  any  European  navy  would  ever  be  detached  acrofs 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  elements  ex- 
pofe  them  there,  have  been  too  often  fatally  experienced 
by  the  principal  potentates  of  Europe.  Hence  a  fmall 
naval  force  will  at  all  times  be  fufficient  to  cope  with  fuch 
detachments,  as  well  as  to  proteft  the  American  territory, 
and  annoy  the  commerce  of  their  enemies.  Their,  mili- 
6  D  taryy 
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tary  drengfh  lies  chiefly  in  a  well-difeiplined  militia.  .  Five 
thoufdhd  regular  troops  were,  however,  in  1794,  enlided 
for  the  term  of  three  years;  and,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
fent  pofture  of  affairs,  it  was  propofed  to  cncreafe-  the 
number  to  15,000;  but,  after  mature  deliberation,  the 
houfeof  reprefentatives  refufed  to  comply,  rather  chafing-, 
in  cafe  of  a  war,  to  trull  to  the  energy  and  exertions  of 
their  militia,  than  rifle  the  introdudlion  of  a  handing  army. 

With  refpetl  to  religion,  we  find  a  vaft  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  feeds  difperfed  over  the  United  States;  yet  the  fpi- 
rit  of  toleration  prevails  among  them  to  the  fulled  extent. 
In  the  New  England  provinces,  the  prefbyterians  and  in¬ 
dependents  are  moll  numerous ;  but,  in  Connecticut,  the 
form  of  wcrdiip  and  ecclefiafticaj  government  of  the  church 
of  England  prevail.  More  to  the  fouthward  the  Quakers 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  Moravians  are  increafing 
and  flottrilhing  greatly.  Methodifm  likewife  fpreads  very 
wide;  but  it  has  been  faid  by  an  extenfive  obl'erver  of 
the  prefent  prevailing  manners  in  thefe  States,  that  the 
prevalent  religion  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  particularly  to  the  fouthward,  is  pure  dcijfin ; 
called  by  the  name  of  philofophy  in  Europe.  A  fpirit 
which  has  contributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  produced  their  unfettered  conditutions  of  free¬ 
dom  and  toleration. 

When  the  independence  of  the  American  States  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Britilh  government,  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  the  difeipline  of  the 
church  of  England  fhould  obtain  ordination,  and  that  all 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  fhould  be  tranfaCled  without  crofiing 
the  Atlantic, 'and  applying  to  an  Englifh  bifliop.  At 
length  an  aCl  of  parliament  was  palled  in  Great  Britain, 
authorifing  the  metropolitan  to  conlecrate  American  bi- 
fnops.  Thefe  now  ordain  prieds  and  deacons  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  church  of  England  there,  but  have  no  reve*> 
nues  annexed  to  their  fees,  and  are  no  otherwife  didin- 
guifiied  from  the  body  of  the  clergy,  than  by  pre-eminence 
of  rank.  In  Ihott,  religion,  in  the  United  States,  is  placed 
on  its  proper  bafis.  Without  the  feeble  and  unwarranted 
aid  of  the  civil  power,  it  is  left  to  be  fupported  by  its  own 
internal  evidence,  by  the  lives  and  manners  of  its  profelf- 
ors,  and  by  the  almighty  care  of  its  Divine  Author. 

AME'RICAN  NIGHT-SHADE,/,  in  botany.  See 
Phyto  lacc  a. 

American  Earth-nut,/,  in  botany.  See  A  rachis. 

AME'RICUS  VESPUCIUS,  a  Florentine  gentleman, 
from  whom  America  improperly  derived  its  name.  The 
merchants  of  Seville,  having  obtained  permiflion  to  attempt 
difeoveries  as  private  adventurers,  fent  out  four  fhips  in 
1499,  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  (who  had 
accompanied  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage),  aflided  by 
Americas  Vefpucius,  who  was  known  to  be  deeply  (killed 
in.  the  fcience  of  navigation.  This  fleet  touched  on  that 
part  of  the  weftern  continent  already  aifeovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus,  whofe  track  Ojeda  followed  ;  and  Americas,  who 
was  a  man  of  much  addrefs,  as  well  as  polfelfed  of  conli- 
derable  literary  talents,  by  publifliing  the  fird  voyages  on 
the  fubjedl,  and  other  artful  means,  gave  his  name  to  the 
New  World,  in  prejudice  to  the  illuftrious  Genoefe.  The 
impofture,  though  long  detected,  has  been  fanclified  by 
time;  and  hence  the  fourth  divifion  of  the  globe,  fo  long 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa, 
continues  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  America. 

AMERIM'NUM, /.  Gr.  any  thing  void  of 

care,  or  in  a  Hate  of  fecurity  ;  from  the  carelefs  flow  of 
the  branches.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  de- 
candria  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  papilionacece 
or  leguminofae.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  pe- 
rianthium  one-leafed,  tube  bell-fluiped,  five-toothed ; 
teeth  fit arp.  Corolla:  papilionaceous;  llandard  with  an 
oblong  claw,  roundifii,  heart-fliaped,  expanding,  convex; 
wings  lanceolate,  Ihorter  than  the  llandard ;  keel  fhort. 
Stamina:  filaments  ten,  conjoined;  antherae  roundifii. 
Pi  ft  ilium :  germ  pedicelled,  oblong,  coinprefied -leafy,  va- 
ricofc,  with  lateral  veins,  within  woody,  not  gaping;  cells 
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difpofed  longitudinally  within.  Seeds  :  *  fob  tary,  kidney  - 
fliaped,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  appendicled  at  the  tip. — EJj en- 
tial  CharaBer .  Calyx  two-lipped;  legume  compreifed- 
leafy,  two-valved,  gaping;  feeds  few,  folitary. 

Species,  i.  Amerimnum  Brownei r  unarmed;  leaves 
petioled,  alternate,  fubcordate-ovate  ;  racemes  compound, 
axillary  and  laferal.  This  fiirub  rifes  corfunonly  to  the 
height  ci  about  ten  feet,  and  fupports  itfelf  upon  other 
Ihrubs.  It  divides  into  long  round  branches,  covered  with 
a  blackiili  bark,  and  fub-dividing  into  a  great  number  of 
alternate  twigs.  Leaves  quite  entire,  fliarp,  thining,  two 
or  three  inches  in  length.  The  common  peduncles  lufiain 
about  ten  flowers ;  which  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  a 
very  fweet  feent :  they  come  out  in  great  abundance- after 
the  rainy  feafon.  The  dandard  of  the  corolla  after  fecun¬ 
dation  becomes  eredl,  whereas  before  it  fpread  out  wide. 
Native  of  Carthagena,  Jamaica,  and  Domingo. 

2.  Amerimnum  ebenus,  or  prickly  amerimnum  or  Ja¬ 
maica  ebony  :  fpiny;  leaves  fubfefiile  aggregate  obovate- 
oblong,  peduncles  two-flowered.  The  fecond  fort  is  very 
common  in  Jamaica,  and  feveral  other  places  in  the  Well 
Indies,  where  the  wood  is  cut,  and  fent  to  England  under 
the  title  of  ebony,  though  it  is  not  the  true  ebony,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  eaftern  country,  and  is  a  plant  of  a  very 
different  genus.  The  wood  of  this  American  ebony  being 
of  a  fine  greenifh  brown  colour,  and  poliihing  very  well, 
is  much  coveted  by  the  inflrument-makers ;  and  is  of  a 
very  hard  durable  nature.  Dr.  Browne  adds,  that  the 
fmall  dimenfions  of  this  fiirubby  tree  render  it  fit  only  for 
few  purpofes,  the  trunk  feldom  exceeding  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  :  but  that  the  (lender  branches,  being 
very  tough  and  flexile,  are  frequently  ufed  for  riding 
fwitches,  and  generally  kept  at  all  the  wharfs  about  King- 
fton,  to  fcourge  the  refradlory  fiaves.  This  tree  has  a 
pretty  thick  Hem  which  rifes  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  rugged  brown  bark,  and  divides  into  ma¬ 
ny  fpreading  branches,  which  grow  almod  horizontal,  and 
are  armed  with  fhort  brown  crooked  fpines.  The  leaves 
are  fmall,  did’,  and  wedge-fhaped,  coming  out  in  chillers, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  branches.  The  flowers  come  out  upon 
(lender  foot-flalks  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  fingiy  ; 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
comprefled  moon-fliaped  pods,  which  inclofe  one  kidney* 
fhaped  feed. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fecond  fort  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  mud  be  procured  from  the  countries  of 
its  natural  growth,  for  the  plants  do  not  produce  feeds  in 
this  climate.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light  frefii  earth  early  in  the  fpring,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  or  placed  in  tan  under 
pots,  as  their  covers  are  very  hard.  In 'about  fix  weeks 
the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  mud  be  carefully  treat¬ 
ed,  being  very  tender  while  young ;  they  mud  have  frefh 
air  admitted  to  them  every  day  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
and  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  when  the 
earth  in  the  pots  appears  dry.  In  about  five  or  fix  weeks 
after  .the  plants  appear  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when 
they  diould  be  carefully  diaken  out  of  the  pots  and  fepa- 
rated,  planting  each  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  rich 
earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  again,  being 
careful  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  every  day  until  they 
have  taken  root ;  after  which  time  they  mud  be  treated 
in  tiie  fame  manner  as  other  very  tender  exotic  plants,  by 
giving  them  air  every  day  in  warm  weather,  and  watering 
them  once  in  two  or  three  days  gently,  and,  when  the 
nights  are  cold,  to  cover  the  glades.  In  this  hot-bed  the 
plants  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  mud  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  the  dove,  and  plunged  into  the  bark-bed.  Thofe 
of  them  whofe  roots  have  filled  the  pots,  diould  be  care¬ 
fully  fliifted  into  pots  one  lize  larger  before  they  are  plung¬ 
ed  ;  but,  as  thefe  plants  an?  not  of  quick  growth  while 
young,  they  do  not  require  to  be  often  fliifted  out  of  the 
pots.  During  the  winter  feafon  thefe  plants  mud  be  kept 
warm,  efpecially  the  fird  year,  and  mud  have  but  little 
water,  and  in  cold  weather  it  mud  be  given  to  them  in 
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fmall  quantities;  and,  if  their  leaves  fhould  contra#  filth, 
they  mu  ft  be  waffled  with  a  fpoiige  tp  clean  them,  othqr- 
wi!e  the  plants  will  not  thrive.  As  thefe  plants  are  very 
tender  when  young,  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country,  even  in  the  warmeft  part,  of  the  year;  there¬ 
fore  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove,  and  fhould 
be  kept  pluged  in  the  bark-bed,  obferving  in  the  fumiper 
feafon,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  to  admit,  a  large  fliare 
of  frefh  air  to  the  plants ;  but,  when  they  have  obtained 
flrength,  they  may  be  expofed  for  three  months  in  a  warm 
fituation  in  the  fummer. 

AM'ERSFORT,  a  confiderable  town  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  It  carries  on  a  manu¬ 
facture  of  dimity  and  bombazines,  and  is  feated  in  a  fertile 
country,  on  the  river  Ems,  twelve  miles  ealt  of  Utrecht. 
Lat-52.i4.N.  Ion.  5.22.  E. 

AM'ERSHAM,  [ Agmundefiam,  from  ac  in  oak,  mund 
a  fence  or  mound,  and  ham ,  Sax.  a  village,  q.d.  a  village 
fenced  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  with  a  row  of  oaks; 
or  from  Agmundas ,  the  builder  of  it.]  A  borough-town 
in  Buckinghamfhire,  twenty-fix  miles  from  London.  It 
has  a  market  on  Tuefday,  and  a  fair  on  Whit-Monday  for 
cattle,  as  alfo  a  ftatute-fair  on  the  19th  of  September. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  lace,  which  is  confidera- 
bly  large,  chiefly  black  lace  ;  the  backing  manufacture, 
which  is  but  fmall;  and  a  manufactory  for  white  cotton 
goods,  by  a  machinery  of  the  neweft  conftruCtion.  This 
town  lies  in  a  vale  between  woody  hills,  near  the  river 
Colne,  and  has  a  free-fchool,  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  four  alms-houfes.  Amerfham  conlifts  of 
a  long  ftreet,  in  the  road  from  Uxbridge  to  Buckingham, 
divided  about  the  middle  by  a  {hotter  crols-ftreet ;  in  the 
interfeCtion  of  which  ftands  the  church.  The  living  is 
faid  to  be  the  beft  in  England.  The  town  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  and  its  town-hall,  or  market-houfe,  is 
the  handfomeft  in  the  county.  Lat.5i.47.N.  lon.o.i5.W. 

A'MERY,  or  A'merick,  \_earice,  Sax.  always  rich.] 
A  proper  name  of  men. 

A'MES  (William),  a  learned  divine,  famous  for  his 
controverfial  writings,  was  born  in  1576,  and  educated  at 
Chrift’s  college,  in  Cambridge.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
he  left  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  his  being  unwilling  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  church ;  and  retired  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  divinity- 
chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  in  Friefland,  which  he 
filled  with  admirable  abilities  for  above  twelve  years ;  du¬ 
ring  which  his  fame  was  fo  great,  that  many  came  from 
remote  nations  to  be  educated  under  him.  His  contro¬ 
verfial  writings,  which  compofe  the  greateft  part  of  his 
■works,  are  chiefly  againft  Bellarmine  and  the  Arminians. 
He  alfo  wrote,  A  frelh  Suit  againft  the  Ceremonies ;  Lec- 
tiones  in  Pfalmos  Davidis  ;  Medulla  Theologiae  ;  and  fe- 
veral  pieces  relative  to  the  fciences.  He  died  of  an  afth- 
ma  at  Rotterdam,  in  November  1633. 

AMES  ACE,  f.  [a  corruption  of  the  word  amhs  ace , 
which  appears,  from  very  old  authorities,  to  have  been 
early  foftened  by  omitting  the  b.~\  Two  aces  on  two  dipe  : 
.But  then  my  ftudy  was  to  cog  the  dice, 

And  dext’roufly  to  throw  the  lucky  fice : 

To  fliun  ames  acc,  that  fwept  my  flakes  away ; 

And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  fhould  convey 
Falfe  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play.  Dryden. 

AMESS [corrupted  from  amice.  2  A  prieft’s  veftment. 

AMESTRA'TA,  a  town  of  Sicily;  now  Mijlretta,  in 
the  Val  di  Demona,  on  the  river  Halefus.  It  was  a  very 
ftrong  fort  of  the  Carthaginians,  befieged  in  vain  by  the 
Romans  for  feven  months  with  confiderable  lofs ;  at  length, 
after  another  fiege,  taken  and  rafed. 

AMETHO'DICAL,  adj.  [from  a  and  method.  ]  Out  of 
method;  without  method;  irregular. 

A'METHYST,y.  [«,« e^co-©-',  Gr.  of  apriv.  and  fAi§va , 
to  make  drunk.]  A  tranfparent  gem  of  a  purple  colour, 
which  feems  compofed  of  a  ftrong  blue  and  a  deep  red  ; 
and,  according  as  either  of  thefe  prevails,  affording  difie- 
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rent  tinges  of  purple,  fometimes  approaching  to  violet, 
and  fometimes  even  fading  tea  pale  rofe-colour.  Though 
the  amethyft  is.  generally  of  a  purple  colour,  it  is  never 
thelefs  fometimes  found  naturally  colourlefs,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  eafilv  made  fo  by  putting  it  into  the  fire;  in 
which  pellucid  or  colourlefs  (late,  it  fo  refembks  the  dia¬ 
mond,  that  its  want  of  hardnefs  feems  the  only-  way  of 
diftingii'ifhing  it.  Some  derive  the  nzme  amet/iy/l  from  its 
colour,  which  refembles  wine  mixed  with  water ;  v/hilft 
others,  with  more  probability,  think  it  got  its  name  from 
its  fuppofe  virtue  of  preventing  drunkermefs  ;  an.opinion 
which,  however  imaginary,  prevailed  to  that  degree  among- 
the  ancients,  that  it  was  ufual  for  great  drinkers  to  wear  it 
about  their  necks.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  amethyft  is 
fcarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the  gems  in  the  beauty  of  its 
colour ;  and  in  its  pureft  ftate  is  of  the  fame  hardnefs,  and 
at  leaft  of  equal  value,  with  the  ruby  and  fapphire.  It 
is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  vetch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  often  much  more 
than  that  in  length.  Its  fhape  is  extremely  various,  fome- 
-times  roundifli,  fometimes  oblong,  and  at  others  flatted, 
at  leaft  on  one  fide  ;  but  its  moll  common  appearance  is  in 
cryftalliform  figure,  confifting  of  a  thick  column,  com¬ 
pofed  of  four  plants,  and  terminated  by  a  fiat  and  fhort 
pyramid,  of  the  fame  number  of  fides;  or  elfe,  of  a 
thinner  and  longer  hexangular  column  ;  and  fometimes  of 
a  long  pyramid,  without  any  column.  It  makes  the  gay  eft 
figure  in  the  laft  of  thefe  ftates,  but  is  hardeft  and  molt 
valuable  in  the  roundifli  and  pebble-like  form.  The  anve> 
thyft  is  found  in  Perfia,  Arabia,  Armenia,  and  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 

Counterfeit  or faElitious  Amethysts.  Spars  and  cry  flats 
tinged  red  and  yellow,  &c.  are  fold  for  amethyfts.  The 
falfe  ones  come  from  Germany,  are  tinged  by  vapours  in 
the  mines,  and  contain  fome  lead.  Amethyfts  may  like- 
wife  be  counterfeited  by  glafs,  to  which  the  proper  co- 
lour  or  ftain  is  given.  There  were  fine  ones  made  in 
France  about  the  year  1690,  which  may  even  impofe  on 
connoifleurs,  unlefs  the  ftone  be  taken  out  of  the  collet. 
The  method  of  "giving  this  colour  to  glafs  is  directed  as 
follows :  Take  cryftal  frit,  made  with  the  moft  perfect  and 
fine  tarfo;  then  prepare  a  mixture  of  manganefe  in  pow¬ 
der,  one  pound ;  and  zaftar  prepared,  one  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  thefe  powders  well  together;  and  add  to  eve¬ 
ry  pound  of  the  frit  an  ounce  of  this  powder.  Let  it  be 
put  into  the  pots  with  the  frit,  not  into  the  already-made 
metal.  When  the  w  hole  has  flood  long  enough  in  fufion 
to  be  perfectly  pure,  work  it  into  velfels,  and  they  will 
referable  the  colour  of  the  amethyft. 

Amethyst,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  the  purple  colour 
in  the  coat  of  a  nobleman,  in  ufe  with  thofe  who  blazon 
with  precious  (tones,  inftead  of  metals  and  colours.  This, 
in  a  gentleman’s  efcutcheon,  is  cdMz&purpure-,  and  in  thofe 
of  fovereign  princes,  mercury. 

AMETHYSTE'A,yi  [from  the  ametkyJHne  colour  ot  the 
flowers.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogynia 
clafs,  in  tire  natural  order  of  verticillatae.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx :  perianthium  one-leafed,  tube  beil- 
fliaped,  angular,  femiquinquefid,  fubequai,  acuminate, 
permanent.  Corolla  :  one-petalled,  ringent,  little  longer 
than  the  calyx ;  border  five-parted,  fubequai  ;  upper  lip 
erect,  rounded,  concave,  two-parted,  gaping  ;  lower  three- 
parted,  the  Tides  rounded,  erett,  fliorter  ;  the  middle  quite 
entire,  concave,  the  length  of  the  upper  lip.  Stamina-: 
filaments  filiform,  approximating,  under  the  upper  lip,  and 
longer  than  it;  antherre  fimple,  roundifli.  Pifliilnm: 
germ  quadrifid ;  ftyle  fize  of  the  tinmens;  ftigmas  two, 
acute.  Pericarpium  :  none,  bu'c  the  calyx  becomes  more 
bell-fttaped  and  fpreading.-  Seeds:  four,  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  obtufe,  angular  within. — EjJ'cntial  CharaElcr.  Co*, 
rolla  quinquefid;  the  lower  divifion  more  fpreading.  Sta¬ 
mina  approximated.  Calyx  fubcampannlate.  Seeds  four, 
gibbous.  •  .  j 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  called  amethyftea  caerulea. 
it  is  an  annual  plant  witli  an  upright  llalk,  which  rifes 
3  about 
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about  a  foot  high  ;  toward  the  top  it  puts  out  two  or  three 
fmall  lateral  branches,  with  fmall  trifid  leaves,  fawed  on 
their  edges,  of  a  very  dark  green  colour;  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
umbels;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  as  are  alfo  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  immediately 
under  the  umbel ;  fo  that,  although  the  flowers  are  fmall, 
yet  from  their  colour,  with  that  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  (talks,  the  plants  make  a  pretty  appearance,  during 
their  continuance  in  flower.  If  the  feeds  of  this  plant 
are  fown  in  the  autumn,  or  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  early  the  following  fpring,  and  thefe 
will  flower  the  beginning  of  June;  but  thofe  which  are 
fpwn  in  the  fpring  writ  not  flower  till  July;  and,  in  dry 
feafons,  the  feeds  will  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year, 
fo  that  the  belt  time  for  lowing  them  is  in  the  autumn. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  from 
whence  the  1'eeds  were  lent  to  the  imperial  gardens  at  Pe- 
terlburgh,  where  the  plants  flourifhed  and  perfected  their 
feeds,  part  of  which  were  lent  to  Mr.  Miller  by  Dr.  Am- 
mann,  which  grew  in  1759  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  where 
the  plants  annually  produce  feeds. 

When  the  plants  come  up,  they  w  ill  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and,  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  to  thin  them;  for  they  do  not  thrive  when 
tranfplanted,  therefore  the  feeds  lhould  be  fown  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

AMETHYSTINE,  adj.  Refembling  an  amethyft  in 
colour. 

AMHA'R,  or  Amha'ra,  a  province  of  Abyflirtia,  faid 
to  extend  forty  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  isconlidcred 
as  the  moll  noble  in  the  whole  empire,  both  on  account  of 
its  being  the  ufual  rClidence  of  the  Abyffinian  monarch  s, 
and  having  a  particular  diale, ft  different  from  all  the  reft, 
which,  by  reaf’on  of  the  emperors  being  brought  up  in 
this  province,  is  become  the  language  of  the  court  and 
of  the  politer  people.  Here  is  the  famed  rock  Amba- 
gefnen,  where  the  young  monarchs  were  formerly  confined. 

AM'HERST  (Lord)-.  This  gentleman,  who  has  fpent 
a  long  and  aftive  life  in  the  ferviee  of  his  country,  was 
major-general  and  commander  of  the  land-forces  in  the 
expedition  againft  Louilbourgh  in  the  year  1758.  The 
land-forces  amounted  to  about  14,000  men,  including  feme 
light  troops,  fitted  out  for  the  peculiar  ferviee  of  the 
country.  The  fleet  arrived  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
on  the  9th  day  of  May,  failed  from  thence  on  the  28th  of 
the  fame  month,  and,  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  appeared 
before  Louifbourgh.  For  fix  days  they  remained  on  the 
coaft  without  being  able  to  effeft  a  landing,  owing  to  the 
prodigious  furf  which  fwelled  all  along  the  fhore,  fo  that 
no  boat  could  poffibly  live  near  it.  Tire  French,  not 
t rutting-  to  this  obftacle,  had  drawn  intrenchments-in  eve¬ 
ry  part  where  it  might  be  poflible  to  land,  fupported  them 
with  batteries  in  convenient  places,  and  lined  them  with 
a  numerous  infantry.  At  length  the  furf,  though  violent 
at  beft,  was  obferved  to  be  fomewhat  abated,  and  the  ad¬ 
miral  and  general  did  not  lofe  a  moment  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  this  firft  opportunity  of  landing:  they  made  all 
their  difpolitions  for  it  with  the  higheft  judgment.  The 
frigates  were  ordered  to  rake  the  enemy  on  the  right  and 
left,  whilft  the  troops  were  difpofed  for  landing  in  three 
divifions.  That  on  the  left  was  deftined  to  the  real  attack. 
The  divifions  in  the  centre  and  to  the  right  were  meant 
only  as  feints,  to  draw  the  enemy’s  attention  to  all  parts, 
and  to  d iff: raft  their  defence.  The  landing  being  effected, 
the  centre  divifion  of  the  army  moved  forward,  and  was 
followed  by  the  third  divifion  on  the  right;  fothat,  in  the 
Gourfe  of  that  day,  the  whole  Britifh  army  made  good 
their  landing  with  inconfiderable  lofs.  The  interval  of 
calm  weather,,  which  had  befriended  the  operation  thus 
far,  was  of  very  fhort  continuance;  it  was  fucceeded  by 
tempefls,  which  continued  feveral  days,  and  caufeda  pro¬ 
digious  furf,  which  rendered  it  impoffibie  to  land  the  ar¬ 
tillery  and  ammunition  necelfary  to  begin  the  (lege.  But 
She  excellent  conduit  of  general  Amherft,  by  degrees, 
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overcame  all  the  difficulties  of  the  weather,  which  was 
extremely  unfavourable,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  ground, 
which'  was  rugged  in-  fome  places,  and  boggy  in  others. 
At  the  fame  time  the  garrifon  defended  the  place  with 
great  refolution.  Nor  were  the  Frenchdeftitute  of  means 
of  defence,  for  in  the  harbour  they  had  five  fail  of  the 
line,  each  of  which  could  bring  a  broadfide  to  bear  oa 
the  Englifh  troops  as  they  advanced.  It  was  therefore 
neceffary  to  fecure  a  point,  called  the  light-houfe  battery, 
which  in  fome  meafure  commanded  the  harbour.  The 
poffefTion  of  this  fpot  greatly  accelerated  the  reduftion  of 
the  place  ;  for,  on  the  25th  day  of  June  the  ifland  battery, 
which  bad  been  a  great  annoyance  to  the  befiegers,  was 
effeftually  filenced.  Still,  however,  the  advances  were- 
very  gradual,  for  the  fhips  in  the  harbour  yet  continued 
to  fire  with  confiderable  effeft.  Fortunately,  on  the  21ft 
day  of  July,  one  of  the  fhips  blew  up,  and  fpread  its 
flames  to  the  two  next  adjoining,  whereby  they  were  pre- 
fently  eonfumed  to  the  water’s  edge.  This  was  a  decifive 
advantage  gained.  The  approaches  were  now  brought 
near  the  covered  way,  and  it  was  expefted  that  a  lodge¬ 
ment  would  foon  be  made  in  it ;  the  fire  from  the  be/ieged 
grew  lefs.  By  this  time  the  fortifications  had  fullered 
great  injury,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  town  was  re¬ 
duced  to  allies ;  fo  that  the  garrifon  foon  after  became- 
prifoners  of  war,  and  amounted,  with  the  irregulars  and 
feamen,  to  5637  men. 

According  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  England,  for  the 
reduftion  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  we  find  general  Am¬ 
herft  in  motion,  with  fome  of  his  troops,  as  early  as  the 
firft  of  May,  1759.  He  arrived  at  Albany  on  the  12th, 
and  fet'out  for  Fort  Edward  on.  the  3d  of  June ;  the  regu¬ 
lar  regiments  being  ported  on  the  road  to  bring  up  the 
provifions  in  the  batteaux  ;  and  all  precautions  were  ufed 
to  prevent  a  furprife.  But,  not  to  mention  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  up  the  batteau  x,  See.  for  tranfporting  the  army, 
fuch  was  the  behaviour  of  fome  individuals  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  without  whofe  concurrence  nothing  could  be 
done  effeftually,  that  general  Amherft’s  progrefs  was 
greatly  obftructed  :  the  impediments  he  met  with  pro¬ 
tracted  the  time  till  the  fummer  was  far  advanced  before 
he  could  get  his  forces  acrofs  Lake  George.  They  landed 
on  the  2 1 ft  of  July,  and  reached  the  field  where  their 
countrymen  had  fallen  with  fo  great  a  daughter,  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  before  Ticonderoga,  in  the  preceding 
year ;  but  which  hitherto-impregnable  port,  the  enemy 
judging  fromthe  precaution  and  wife  difpolitions,  and  bold 
advances  into  their  lines,  with  bayonets  fixed,  made  by 
the  approaching  befiegers,  that  it  would  be  impoffibie  for 
them  to  maintain  their  port;  and  that  their  retreat  from 
place  to  place,  within  the  centre  of  operations,  to  cover 
Quebec,  would  do  effeftual  ferviee,  and  be  much  more 
eligible  than  to  rifle  the  hazard  of  being  made  prifoners 
of  war  ;  they  did  all  that  time  would  permit  to  difmantle 
their  fortifications,  and  then  retreated  to  Crown  Point. 

This  acquilition,  without  a  blow,  put  general  Amherfl 
into  pofljeffion  of  a  poft,  that  effeftually  covered  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  New  York,  and  afforded  him  a  fafe  retreat  in  cafe 
of  neceffity.  For  which  reafon  he  ordered  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  to  be  immediately  reftored,  and  allotted  a  ftrong 
garrifon  to  proteft  it  after  his  departure.  During  his 
flay  at  Ticonderoga,  he  levelled  the  trenches  and  batte¬ 
ries,  and  filled  up  the  road  he  had  made  from  lake  Cham¬ 
plain  to  the  Saw-mill  river,  for  carrying  on  the  fiege,  re¬ 
paired  the  works  of  the  fort,  fent  300  men  to  Fort  George 
for  provifions,  See.  and  not  only  ordered  brig-boats,  built 
by  lxis  direftion,  to  be  finifhed  with  all  expedition  ;  but  the 
French  boats,  which  they  funk  before  they  retreated,  to 
be  fiflied  up,  that  he  might  have  a  fuperior  force  of  Hoops 
to  the  enemy  on  the  lake.  He  forwarded  every  thing  as 
faft  as  poflible,  that  he  might  get  poffeffion  of  Crown  Point 
without  lofs  of  time.  While  the  general  was  thus  neceffa- 
rily  employed,  he  continually  detached  Routing  parties 
to  reconnoitre,  and  to  look  from  the  mountains  into  Crown 
Point  itfelf,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  a  corps  of  tire 

enemyj, 
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enemy,  which  encamped  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the  lake. 
Whether  diffident  of  their  own  ftrength,  or  directed  to 
withdraw  from  their  flrong  holds,  by  order  of  M.  Mont¬ 
calm,  which,  in  cafe  of  a  liege,  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
relieve;  and  his  prefent  circumftances  required  all  his  col¬ 
lective  ftrength  in  the  field  ;  the  fcouts,  on  the  ift  of  Au- 
guft,  brought  an  account,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned 
Crown  Point  alfo.  The  weather  was  fo  bad  that  made  it 
impra&icable  to  move  with  his  whole  army  until  the  4th. 
Biit  he  difpatched  200  rangers  through  the  woods,  to  feize 
the  poffieffion  of  fo  eafy  a  conqueft.  O11  the  4th,  weather 
permitting,  and  the  boats  being  brought  over  the  carrying- 
place,  the  troops  began  to  embark  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  were  all  got  over  the  lake,  landed,  and  polled,  before 
night ;  fome  being-  encamped,  and  others  laid  on  their 
arms.  Next  day  the  general,  confidering-  the  importance 
of  this  fituation,  which  entirely  fecured  all  his  majelly’s 
dominions  behind  it,  from  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  and 
from  the  fcalping  parties  that-  had  infefted  the  whole 
country,  and  that  it  would  give  peace  and  quiet  to  all  the 
fettlers  from  thence  to  New  York  to  have  a  refpeflable 
fort  built  on  that  fpot ;  he  immediately-  ordered  the  ground 
to  be  traced  out,  and  the  fort  to  be  begun  with  all  poffi- 
ble  expedition.  Here  general  Amlierft  received  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  the  flying  enemy  had  retired  to  the  Ifle  Aiix 
Noix,  /landing' at  the  other  end  of  lake  Champlain,  at 
about  five  leagues  from  St.John’s:  that  their  numbers 
fvere  augmented,  by  other  parties  called  in,  to  3500  ef¬ 
fective  men,  regulars,  marines,  and  Canadians,  encamped 
under  the  command  of  M.  cle  Burlemaque,  and  provided 
with  a  numerous  and  well-regulated  artillery;  and  that 
the  enemy  had  got  a  fqUadron  of  four  large  veflels  on  the 
lake,  mounted  with  cannon,  and  manned  with  piquets 
from  different  regiments,  under  the  command  of  experi¬ 
enced  naval  officers.  A  ftrength,  which,  if  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  and  defeated  by  general  Amherft,  was  fufficient  to 
retard  hfs  advancing  to  the  affiftance  of  tine  befiegers  of 
Quebec,  before  the  approach  of  the  winter  would  oblige 
him  to  fall  back,  to  prevent  his  army’s  fuftering  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  But  fuch  was  his  zeal  for  the 
fervice  of  his  country,  that,  regai'dlefs  of  any  thing  but 
to  fulfil  his  inftruftions,  he  ordered  a  /loop  to  carry  fixteen 
guns,  and  a  radeair  (of  eighty-four  feet  long  and  twenty 
broad)  to  carry  fix  24-pounders,  to  be  built  with  the  ut- 
moft  expedition ;  and  with  thefe,  and  with  a  brigantine 
and  a  /loop,  which  arrived  on  the- 1  ith  of  Oftober,  tire 
.general  embarked  to  attack  Burlemaque  on  the  Ifland  Au'x 
Noix;  but  a  ftornr  foon  after  compelled  hin  to  give  up  all 
further' thoughts  of  forcing1  a  way  to  the  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  in  queft  of  the  Briti/h  fleet,  and  to  feek  flicker 
once  more  in  the  bay,  from  whence  he  had  failed  juft' be¬ 
fore:  where  he  debarked,  and  marched  with  his  army 
bac-k  to  Crown  Point,  without  being  able  to  get  any  cer¬ 
tain  intelligence  of  the  fituation  and  operations  of  the  fleet 
and  army  before  Quebec.  He  arrived  at  Crown  Point  on 
the  2 1  ft  of  Oftober,  where  he  completed  his  intended  for- 
trefs,  and  three  fmall  out-forts  ;  opened  communications 
between  Ticonderoga  and  the  governments  of  New  Hamp- 
ffiire  and  Maffachu  left’s  ;  and  difpofed  his  troops  in  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  after  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  any  inroads' 
by  the  enemy. 

General  Amherft  refumed  his  operations  as  foon  as  the 
feafon  in'1760  would  permit.  But  before  lie  could  reach 
Ofwego  (oh  the  gth  of  July)  two  French  veflels  had  cro/fed 
the  lake,  and  appeared  off  that  fort.  Being  informed  of 
this,  tlie  general  ordered  the  Mondega,  carrying  four 
9-pounders,  fourteen  6-pounders,  and  100  feanien ;  and' 
the  Mohawk,  carrying  fixteen  6-pounders  and  ninety  lea- 
men;  to  fail  in  queft  of  them,  and  if  pollibleto  cut  them 
oft  from  their  harbour.  General  Amherft,  during  his 
ft-ay  at  this  fort,  employed  his  time  in  every  Ufeful  expe¬ 
dient  to  improve  the  troops  and  to  forward  his  intended 
operations  againft  the  enemy.  For  it  was  the  9th  of  Au- 
guft  before  Schuyler’s  regiment  arrived.  The  whole  ar¬ 
my  was  ordered  to  embark  at  day-break  next  morning ; 
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but,  the  batteaux  being  not  quite  completed,  the  general 
embarked  with  the  regulars,  and-  left  general  Gage  to  bring 
up  the  provincials  and -the  rear;  who  failed,  next  morning, 
and  joined  general  Amherft  on  the  14th.  This  navigation 
was' attended  with  feveral  difficulties,  from  its  own  na¬ 
ture  and  the  want  of  fufficient  pilots ;  which  greatly  re¬ 
tarded  the  armed  veflels.  On  the  16th  the  general  had 
intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  two  veflels,  which  had  efca- 
ped  the  vigilance  of  thofe  fent  in  queft  of  them  on  tlie 
14th  of  July.  An  Ofwegatchie  Indian  informed  him  that 
one  of  the  French  veflels  was  a-ground  at  tire  fort,  and  fo 
much  damaged  that  the  could  not  get  off ;  and  that  the 
other  layoff  Galette.  At  this  juncture  the  armed  veflels 
could  not  be  found,  having  got  out  of  the  right  channel : 
wherefore  the  general  fitted  his  row-galleys  to  attack 
the  veffel.  This  account  alfo  haftened  his  attack  of  the 
enemy’s  peft  at  1  He  Royale.  As  this  poft  was  deprived  of 
any  affiftance- from  their  drips,  he  refolved  to  proceed, 
without  halting,  down  the  river  Swegatchie  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  reached  the  Point  de  Baril  with  the  advanced 
guard  very  late  in  the  day  of  the  16th.  They  could  fee 
the  French  velfel  a-ground  ;  but,  as  it  was  a  calm,  there 
was  no  reaching  of  her  that  night :  but  fire  was  taken  the 
next  day  ;  on  which  day  alfo,  tlie  general  took  pofleffion 
of  Swegatchie,  and  encamped  there,  while  he  detached 
two  engineers,  with  parties,  to  view  the  coafts  and  fituation 
of  the  iflands  near  l’Tfle  Royale  ;  whofe  report,  next  day, 
being  favourable,  general  Amherft,  though  the  weather 
was  exceflive  bad,  was  determined  to  feize  the  firll  moment 
to  inveft  the  place.  He  fet  off  with  a  proper  force,  and 
three  row-galleys,  talcing  alfo  fome  light  field-pieces; 
rowed  clown  the  north  fliore,  paffed  the  fort,  and  took 
poffeffio'n  of  the  iflands  and  coafts  below  it.  At  eleven  at 
night  the.  place  was  completely  inverted.  Ifle  Gallot  and 
1’Abbe  Piquets  Ifland  were  found  abandoned  ;  the  enemy 
having  left  them  in  a  great  hurry  ;  for  the  fcalps  they  had 
taken  on  the  Mohawk  river,  with  tools  and  utenfilsof  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  two  fwivels,.  fome  barrels  of  pitch,  and  a 
quantity  of  iron,  were  left  behind.  The  Indians  whom 
the  general  had  with  him,  on  finding  the  fcalps,  burnt  the 
chapel,  and  all  the  houfes.  On  the  19th,  at  day-break, 
the  general  viewed  the  iflands,  with  colonel  Willianifon 
and  lieutenant-colonel  Eyre,  and  fixed  the  batteries,  one 
on  each  of  the  two  iflands  neareft  tlie  fort ;  and  one  on  a 
point  of  laiid  on  the  fouth  fliore.  Detachments  were  im¬ 
mediately  made  to  open  ground.  The  enemy  kept  a  front 
fire  at  the  veflels  :  but  the  general  ordered  his  veflels  to 
avoid  firing;,  rather  than  keep  it  up,  and  fpe'nt  the  19th  in 
preparing  fafeines,  and  every  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the 
liege.  Which  preparations  were  fo  well  conduced,  that 
all  the  batteries  began  to  play  on  the  23d,  and  did  fo  much 
execution,  thett  the  enemy  drew  in  their  guns,  and  tried 
to  put  them  under  cover.  General  Amherft  alfo  made  a 
difpofi-tion  for  donning  the  fort,  after  fome  time  firing:, 
but  lie  was  obliged,  for' the  prefent,  to  put  it  off  ;  his 
vefl’els  not  complying'  with  his  orders  fo  well  as  he  could 
have  v/i died.  But,  the  enemy  not  able. to  keep  to  their 
guns,  and  many  of  their  guns  being  difinounted  and  d Ta¬ 
bled,  the  garrifon  beat  a  parley  in  the  afternoon,  which 
ended  in  a  capitulation  ;  by  which  his  majefty  was  put  into  . 
pofleflion  of  a  fort  and  poll,  that  entirely  commanded  lake 
Ontario,  and  effectually  covered  tlie  Mohawk  river,  and 
all  that'  part  of  his  majefty’s  dominions,  from  the  inroads 
and  barbarities  of  the  favages.. 

Having  repaired  the  fort,  mended  the  batteaux,  fined 
out  the  veflels,  and  made  fuch  other  preparations. as  were 
judged  effeiitia'lly  neceflary  for  the  paflage  of  the  army 
down  the  river,  the  general  proceeded  for  Montreal,  the 
place  of  his  deftination,  on  the'- 3 ift,-  and  arrived  at  the 
I fie "au,  Chat,  a  pailitgeof  about  twenty-four  .miles,  where 
he  encamped  that  night;  and  next  day  arrived  at  John-  : 
foil’s  Point,  fourteen  miles  lower,  being  interrupted  and 
delayed  by  the  parties  of  the  epemy  'that  lined,  and  fired 
upon  the  batteaux  from,  tlie  fliore,  as  they  paffed  the  Long 
Saut ;  and  by  tlie  rapids  and  broken  waves,  which  filled 
6  £  many' 
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many  of  the  batteaux  with  water,  and  drowned  a  corpo¬ 
ral  and  three  men  of  the  royal  highlanders.  On  the  2d, 
this  armament  rowed  twenty- four  miles  down  lake  St. 
Francis,  arrived  at  Point  an  Beaudet;  encamped  and 
hauled  in  their  boats  under  the  fliel ter  of  coves,  before 
night ;  when  there  arofe  a  very  violent  ftorm  of  rain  and 
wind,  which  continued  all  next  day.  But  the  army  em¬ 
barked  again  (oon  after  day-break  on  the  4th,  and  arrived 
that  night  at  I  fie  Perrott,  with  the  lofs  of  eighty-four 
men  drowned,  twenty-nine  batteaux  of  regiments,  feven- 
teen  of  artillery,  fome  artillery  and  (lores,  feventeen 
whale-boats,  and  one  row-galley,  occafioned  by  the  rapids. 
The  regulars  encamped  upon  this  ifland,  about  two  miles 
from  the  river.  But  the  greatefl  part  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  provincials,  encamped  on  the  river  fide,  it  being 
too  late  for  them  to  proceed  to  the  head-quarters.  The 
ilianders  abandoned  their  houfes,  and  fled  into  the  woods, 
tit  the  approach  of  the  fynglifh .  But  next  day,  being  in¬ 
vited  to  come  in  by  fome  of  their  own  people,  who  were 
taken  and  difpatched  to  them,  with  afl’uranees  of  protec¬ 
tion,-  upon  their  fuhini (lion  and  good  behaviour;  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  habitations,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  Britannic  majefty,  and,  being  differed  to  keep  pofleflion- 
of  their  houfes,  they  feemed  as  much  furprifed  with  their 
treatment  as  they  were  happy  in  it.  It  was  the  6th  before 
the  boats  could  be  repaired  :  when,  foon  after  day-break, 
the  whole  army  embarked,  and  the  boats  rowed  in  four 
columns  by  the  right,  it  being  intended  to  land  on  the 
left,  at  La  Chine,  on  the  Ifland  of  Montreal,  which  lay 
at  the  dillance  of  three  leagues  only  from  this  place  of 
embarkation  :  and,  the  weather  proving  favourable,  they 
arrived  at  the  place  of  deftination  foon  in  the  day,  and 
landed  without  any  other  oppolition  than  a  few  random 
(hot  from  flying  parties,  that  ran  into  Montreal,  breaking 
down  a  bridge  between  the  Englifli  camp  and  the  town. 
General  Amherft,  determined  to  make  the  meft  of  the 
day,  marched  on  towards  the  city,  repaired  the  bridge, 
and,  after  a  march  of  two  leagues,  formed  the  troops  on  a 
plain  before  Montreal.;  having  left  the  New  York  troops, 
and  two  Connecticut  regiments  at  la  Chine,  to. protect  the 
boats.  The  army,  thus  encamped,  lay  all  night  on  their 
arms,  and  got  up  two  12-pounders,  five  6- pounders,  and 
five  3-pounders  of  light  artillery.  In  this  fituation  gene¬ 
ral  Amherd,  next  morning,  received  a  letter  from  the 
marquis  de  Vaudreuil ;  which  was  brought  by  two  offi¬ 
cers,  and  referred  his  excellency  to  colonel  Bougainville 
ior  particulars  :  and  this  conference  produced  a  cefi'ation 
of  arms  till  twelve  o’clock.  The  colonel  brought  propo- 
lals  for  a  capitulation  from  the  French  governor,  and  they 
were  returned  by  general  Amherfl,  with  fuch  alterations 
and  amendments  as  he  thought  proper.  But  the  French 
commanders  fhuffled  fo  long  about  particular  articles,  that 
if  was  next  morning  before  the  capitulation  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  figned.  By  this  capitulation,  not  only  Mon¬ 
treal,  but  all  Canada,  an  immenfe  country,  was  furren- 
dered  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  Accordingly  the 
Britifli  troops  took  immediate  poffeflion  of  all  the  fortrefles 
in  that  province,  and  the  French  garrifons  were  engaged 
not  to  ferveagaind  Great  Britain  during  the  war. 

The  minds  of  the  Englifli  people  had  been,  for  fome 
time,  agitated  and  filled  with  very  difagreeable  ideas,  by 
the  furprife  of  Newfoundland.  The  French,  appriled  of 
the  weak  (late  of  that  important  ifland,  which  had  been 
totally  negleCted,  landed  in  the  bay  of  Bulls,  on  the  24th 
<  f  June,  1762.  They  feized  upon  the  fmall  feitlement  in 
t he  bay,  and  on  the  27th  obliged  the  garrifon  of  St.  John’s, 
confiding  only  of  fixty-three  men,  to  furrender  prifoners 
of  war,  with  promt  fe  to  fecure  them  in  their  perfons  and 
eft  efts.  But  they  deftroyed  every  tiling  that  belonged  to 
the  fifliery;  by  which  they  only  injured  private  property, 
and  ruined  many  individuals’.  Having  done  all  the  mif- 
chief  in. their  power,  they  fet  about  repairing  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  the  town;  becaufe  they  intended  to  hold  the 
place.  When  the  news  of  this  lofs  reached  England,  it 
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is  impoffible  to  deferibe  the  indignation  with  which  the 
people  were  exafperated  againd  the  nr.niftpy.  It  is  true, 
government  ordered  a  fquadron  and  fome  forces  to  be  got 
ready  for  the  recovery  of  the  place  :  but  thofe  orders  were 
fo  delayed,  that  Newfoundland  mud  have  remained  in  the 
hands  of  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  to  our  great  difadvantage,  had  not  general  Am¬ 
herfl:,  of  his  own  accord,  detached  a  fufficient  force  to 
drive  them  away.  He  fent  his  brother,  coionel.  Amherd, 
before  he  received  any  orders  from  Europe,  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  join  lord  Colville,  who  was  ftationed  with  one 
(hip  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  only,  at  Halifax.  This 
junction  was  happily  effedled  on  the  nth  of  September, 
and  on  the  18th  the  place  was  re-taken  by  thi  Britifli ;  and 
we  are  certainly  indebted  to  the  general  for  the  firm  poflef- 
fion  of  this  mod  ancient  and  important  Settlement  in  North 
America. 

Sir Jeffery  Amherd  was  created  lord  Amherd  of  HolmCf- 
dale  on  the  20th  of  May,  1776;  and,  on  the  16th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1788,  was  made  lord  Amherd  of  Montreal,  and 
a  general  in  the  army;,  his  lordihip  is  alfo  colonel  of  the 
2d  regiment  of  life-guards,  and  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
foot,  governor  of  Guernfey,  and  a  knight  of  the  Bath. 

AM'HURST  (Nicholas),  an  Englidi  poet  and  political 
writer,  was  born  at  Marden  in  Kent,  and  entered  of  St. 
John’s  college,  Oxford  ;  from  whence  he  was  expelled  for 
irregularity  of  conduct  and  libertine  principles.  Retain¬ 
ing  great  refentment  againd  the  univeriity  on  this  account, 
lie  abufed  its  learning  and  difeipline,  in  a  poem  publilhed 
in  1724,  called  Oculus  Britannia;,  and  in  a  book  entitled 
Terrae  Filius.  Fie  publiflied,  A  Mifcella.ny  of  Poems, 
facred  and  profane  ;  and,  The  Convocation,  a  poem  in  five 
cantos,  which  was  a  fatire  on  the  bidiop  of  Bangor’s  an- 
tagonids.  But  he  is  bed  known  for  the  (hare  he  had  in 
the  political  paper  called  The  Craftfijjan;  though,  after 
having  been  the  drudge  of  his  party  for  near  twenty  years, 
he  was  as  much  forgot  in  the  famous  compromife  of  1742 
as  if  he  had  never  been  born;  and,  when  he  died  in  that 
year  of  a  broken  heart,  was  indebted  to  the  charity  of  his 
bookfeller  for  a  grave. 

A'MIABLE,  adj.  [aim able,  Fr.  amabile,  It.  amable ,  Sp. 
of  amabilis,  Lat.  from  avio,  to  love.]  Lovely;  pleadng. — 
That  which  is  good  in  the  actions  of  men,  doth  not  only- 
delight  as  profitable,  but  as  amiable  alfo.  Hooker. — Pre¬ 
tending  love  ;  diewing  love. — Lay  amiable  fiege  to  the  ho- 
nedy  of  this  Ford’s  wife;  ufe  your  art  of  wooing.  Shak<J- 
peare. 

A'MI  ABLENESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  amiable  ; 
lovelinefs;  power  of  raffing  love. — As  foon  as  the  natural 
gaiety  and  amiablemfs  of  the  young  man  wears  oft',  they 
have  nothing  left  to  commend  them,  but  lie  by  among  the 
lumber  and  refufe  of  the  fpecies.  Addifon. 

A'MIABLY,  ad-j.  In  an  amiable  manner;  ii(  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  excite  love. 

AMIAN'TIIUS,  or  Earth-flax, yi  Gr.] 

In  natural  hidory,  a  fibrous,  flexile,  elaflic,  mineral,  fub- 
fiance,  confiding  of  lhort,  abrupt,  and  interwoven,  fila¬ 
ments.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  in  the  drata  of  iron  ore, 
fometimes  forming  veins  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  fi¬ 
bres  are  fo  flexible  that  cloth  has  been  made  of  them,  and 
the  (hotter  filaments  that  feparate  in  the  wafliing  of  the 
done  may  be  made  into  paper  in  the  common  manner. 
Amianthus  is  claded  by  Mr.  Kirwan  in  the  muriatic  ge¬ 
nus  of  earths,  becaufe  it  contains  about  a  fifth  part  of 
magnefia.  Its  other  condiments  are,  flint,  mild  calcareous 
earth,  barytes,  clay,  and  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  iron. 
It  is  fufible  per  J'e  in  a  firong  heat,  and  alfo  with  the  com¬ 
mon  flaxes.  It  differs  from  albedos  in  containing  fome 
ponderous  earth. 

A'MICABLE,  adj.  [amicabilis,lM.^  Friendly;  kind. 
It  is  commonly  ufed  of  more  than  one;  as,  They  live  in 
an  amicable  manner;  but  we  feldom  fay,  An  amicable  ac¬ 
tion,  or.  An  amicable  man,  though  it  be  to  ufed  in  this 
paflage ; 

O  grace 
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O  grace  ferene!  oh  virtue  heav’nly  fair, 

Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  ! 

Frefti  blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  (ky! 

And  faith,  our  early  immortality  ! 

Enter  each  mild,  each  amicable,  gueft; 

Receive  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  reft.  Pope. 

Amicable  Benches,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pitilcus,  lower  and  lefs  honourable  feats  allot¬ 
ted  for  the  judices  pcdanei,  or  inferior  judges,  who,  upon 
being  admitted  of  the  emperor’s  council,  were  dignified 
by  him  with  the  title  amici. 

Amicable  Numbers,  denote  pairs  of  numbers,  of 
which  each  of  them  is  mutually  equal  to  the  fum  of  all 
the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other.  So  the  firftor  leaft  pair  of 
amicable  numbers  are  220  and  284;  all  the  aliquot  parts 
of  w  hich,  with  their  fums,  are  as  follow,  viz. 
of  220,  they  are  1,  2,  4,  5,  10,  11,  20,  22,  44,  55, 

no,  their  fum  -  284; 

of  284,  (hey  are  r,  2,  4,  7  r,  142,  and  their  fum  is  220. 

The  fecond  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  17296  and 
18416,  which  have  alfo  the  fame  property  as  above. 

And  the  third  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  9363584  and 
9437°56- 

Thefe  three  pairs  of  amicable  numbers  were  found  out 
by  F.  Schooten,  fe£t.  9  of  his  Exercitationes  Mathema¬ 
tics,  who  I  believe  firft  gave  the  name  of  amicable  to  fuch 
numbers,  though  fuch  properties  of  numbers  it  feems  had 
before  been  treated  of  by  Rudolphus,  Defcartes,  and 
others.  To  find  the  firft  pair,  Schooten  puts  4*  and  4 yz, 
or  a2ir  and  for  the  two  numbers  where  a—  2;  then 
making  each  of  thefe  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  aliquot  parts 
of  the  other,  gives  two  equations,  from  which  are  found 
the  values  of  w  and  z,  and  consequently,'  affuminga  pro¬ 
per  value  for  j’,  the  two  amicable  numbers  themfelves  4.V 
and  4 yz.  In  like  manner  for  the  other  pairs  of  fuch  num¬ 
bers;  in  which  he  finds  it  neceflary  to  afilime  1 6.x  and 
1 6yz,  or  a'x  and  cryz  for  the  fecond  pair,  and  1 2  8 v  and 
siKyz,  or  a’x  and  dyz  for  the  third  pair.  Schooten  then 
gives  this  practical  rule,  from  Defcartes,  for  finding  ami¬ 
cable  numbers,  viz.  Afilime  the  number  2,  or  fome  power 
otf  the  number  2,  fuch  that  if  unity,  or  1,  be  lubtracted 
from  each  of  thefe  three  following  quantities,  viz. 

From  3  times  theaflumed  number, 

Alfo  from  6  times  the  alfumed  number. 

And  from  18  times  the  fquare  of  the  alfumed  number, 
the  three  remainders  may  be  all  prime  numbers;  then,  the 
laft  prime  number  being  multiplied  by  double  the  afiluned- 
number,  the  product  will  be  one  of  the  amicable  numbers 
fought,  and  the  fum  of  its  aliquot  parts  will  be  tire  other. 

That  is,  if  a  be  put  —  the  number  2,  and  n  fome  inte¬ 
ger  number,  fuch  that  3 a" — 1,  and  6an — 1,  and  18 a2" — 1, 
be  all  three  prime  numbers ;  then  is  1 8 a‘n —  1  x  2 an  one  of 
the  amicable  numbers  ;  and  the  fum  of  its  aliquot  'parts 
is  the  other. 

A'MICABLENESS,yi  The  quality  of  being  amicable; 
friendlinefs ;  good-will. 

A'MICABLY,  aclv.  In  an  amicable  manner;  in  a 
friendly  wiiy ;  with  good-will  and  concord  : 

T  hey  fee 

Through  the  dun  milt,  in  bloOming  beauty  frelh, 

Two  lovely  youths,  that  amicably  walkt 

O’er  verdant  meads,  and  pleas’d,  perhaps,  revolv’d 

Anna’s  late  conquefts.  Philips. 

A'MICE ,f.  [amipus,  Lat.  amiEl,  Fr.J  The  firft  or  un- 
dermoftpart  ofaprieft’s  habit,  over  which  he  wears  the  alb  : 
Tims  pafs’d  the  night  fo  foul,  till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  fteps  in  amice  grey.  Milton. 

On  fome  a  prieft,  fuccinft  in  amice  white, 

Attends.  p0pe . 

A'MICUS  CU'RI.'iE,  in  lav/.  If  a  judge  is  doubtful 
or  miftaken  in  matter  of  law,  a  ftander-by  may  inform  the 
court  as  amicus  curice.  2  Co,  Irrjl.  178. 

AMI'DA,  a  god  worlhipped  by  the  Japanefe,  who  has 
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many  temples  credited  to  him  in  the  ifiand  of  Japan,  of 
which  the  principal  is  at  Jedo.  The  Japanefe  have  fuch  a 
confidence  in  their  idol  Amida,  that  they  hope  to  attain 
eternal  felicity  by  the  frequent  invocation  of  his  name. 
One  of  the  figures  of  this  idol  ife  reprefented  at  Rome. 

Amida,  a  principal  city  of  Mefopotamia ;  fituated  on 
a  high  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  Aftyria,  on  the  Ti¬ 
gris,  where  it  receives  the  Nymphius.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Confirms,  by  Sa- 
pores  king  of  Perfia.  The  fiege  is  faid  to  have  coft  him 
30,000  men ;  however,  lie  reduced  it  to  fuch  ruin,  that  the 
emperor  afterwards  wept  over  it.  According  to  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  the  city  was  rafed  ;  the  chief  officers  were 
crucified;  and  the  reft,  with  the  foldiers  and  inhabitants, 
either  put  to  the  fword  or  carried  into  captivity.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Nifibis,  however,  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
own  city  by  Jovian’s  treaty  with  the  Perfians,  foon  reftored 
Amida  to  its  former  (Irength;  but  it  was  again  taken  by 
CavadeS  in  501,  but  was  reftored  to  the  Romans  in  503. 
On  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  power,  it  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Perfians ;  but  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Saracens  in  899.  It  is  now  in  tiie  poifellion  of  the 
Turks.  Here  are  above  20, coo  Chriftians,  who  are  better 
treated  by  the  Turks  than  in  other  places.  A  great  trade 
is  carried  on  in  this  city,  of  red  Turkey  leather,  and  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  of  the  fame  colour.  The  Arabian  name  of 
Amida  is  Diarbekir,  and  the  Turkifii  one  Kara-Amed.  Lat . 
36.  5S.N.  Ion.  39.  o.  E. 

AMI'DST,  or  Ami'd, prep,  [from  a  and  mid,  ovmidjl.j 
In  the  midft;  equally  diftant  from  either  extremity .  Ming¬ 
led  with;  furronnded  by;  in  the  ambit  of  another  thing. 
Amongft;  conjoined  with  : 

What  though  no  real  voice  nor  found 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  i 
In  reafon’s  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 

For  ever  finging,  as  they  fliine, 

“  The. hand  that  made  us  is  divine.”  Addifon. 

A'MIENS,  a  large  handfome  city  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Somme,  and  late  province  of  Picardy.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  ;  being  mentioned  by  Caelar 
as  a  town  that  had  made  a  vigorous  refiftance  againft  the 
Romans,  and  where  he  convened  a  general  afiembly  of 
the  Gauls  after  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it.  The 
emperors  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  enlarged  it  ; 
and  Conftantine,  Conftans,  Julian,  and  feveral  others,  refided 
here  a  confiderable  time.  The  river  Somme  enters  A- 
miens  by  three  dift’erent  channels,  over  which  are  as  many 
bridges;  and  thefe  channels,  after  wafhing  the  town  in 
feveral  places,  unite  at  the  other  end  by  the  bridge  of  St. 
Michael.  The  houfesare  well  built ;  the  ftreets  fpacious, 
embeliifhed  with  handfome  fquares  and  good  buildings  ; 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  between  forty  and  fifty 
thoufand.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  mo  ft 
magnificent  churches  in  France  ;  adorned  with  handfome 
paintings,  fine  pillars,  chapels,  and  tombs  ;  particularly 
the  nave  is  greatly  admired.  ,  Amiens.  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1597,  by  the  following  llratagem  :  foldiers, 
difguifed  like  peafants,  conduced  a  cart  laden,  with,  nuts, 
and  let  a  bag  of  them  fall  juft  as  the  gate  was  opened. 
While  the  guard  was  bufy  in  gathering  up  the  nuts,  the 
Spaniards  entered  and  became  mailers-  of  the  town.  It 
was  retaken  by  Henry  IV.  who  built  a'citadel  here.. 

Here  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  which 
employ  in  the  city  and  adjacent  country  30,000  people- 
It  is  on  the  road  from  Calais  to  Paris,,  twenty  miles  S.  E. 
of  Abbeville,  and  75  N..  of  Paris.  Lat.  49.  54.  N.  long. 

2.  2S.  E. 

AMIL'CAR,  the  name  of  feveral  -Carthaginian-  cap¬ 
tains.  The  molt  celebrated  of  them  is  Amilcar  Barcas, 
the  father  of  Hannibal,  who  during  five  years  infefted  the 
coaft  of  Italy  ;  when  the  Romans  lending  out  their  whole 
naval  ftrength,  defeated  him  near  Trapani,  242  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift  ;  and  this  .put  an  end  to  the  firft  Punic,  war. 
Amilcar  began  the  fecond,  and  landed  in  Spain,  where  lie 

iubdu.ed. 
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fubduedLthe-moft  warlike  nations;  but,  as  lie  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  expediticiiragainft  Italy,  he  was  killed  in  battle,. 
2^8.  years  before,  the  Chriftian,  rera.  Be  left. three  Tons, 
whonj.Jie-  'had  educated,,  as  he  faid,  like  three  lions,,  to 
tear  Rome  in  pieces';  and  made  Hannibal,  his  el  deft  fon, 
fiye.ar  an  eternal  enmity  aga-i nit  the,-  Romans. 

’  AMILIC'TI,  J'.  in  tire  Chaldaic  theology,  denote  a 
kind  of  intellectual  powers  or  perfens  in  the  divine  hie¬ 
rarchy.  The  amili.di  are  reprefented  as  three  in  number  ; 
apd-  conftitute  one  of  the  tryad,  in  the -third  order  of 
the-  beira,rchy. 

AMIMO.'NE,  a  daughter  of  Danaus,  changed  into  a 
fountain  which  is  near  Argos,  and  flows  into  the  lake 
Lcrpa..  Quid. 

'  AMIN'ADAB,  [pnj'CJhH.eb-.  a-free,  or  willing  people.] 
the  father  of  Naalian. 

AMiRAN'TE,  in  the  Spanifti  polity,  a  great. officer  of 
ftate,,anfwering  to  our  lord  high-admiral. 

AMI'SS  azdw.  [from  a,  which,  in  this -form  of  compo- 
fition,  often  lignides-according  to,  and.  mifs,  the  Englilh  par¬ 
ticle,  which  thews  any  thing,  like  the  Greek  «f,  to  be 
wrong,  aSj  to  mfcount  to  count  erroneoully  ;  to  mifdo,  to 
commit  a  crime  :  amifs  therefore  fignifies  not  right,  or  out 
ofo>der.~]  Faulty;  criminal.  Faultily;  criminally: 

O  ye  powers  that-  fearch 

The  heart  of  man, -and -weigh  his  inmoft  thoughts, 

]f  I  have  done  amfsj  impute  it  not !  Addifon. 

In  an  ill  fenfe.  Wrong  ;  improper  ;  unfit. — Methinks, 
though  a  man  had  all  1c fence,  and  .all  principles,  yet  it 
might-  not  be  amifs  to  have  fome  confidence.  Tillotfon. — 
Wrong;  not  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  thing, 
whatever  it  be.  Reproachful;  irreverent.  Impaired  in 
health  ;  as,  I  was  femewhat  amifs  yefterday,  but  am  well 
to-day.  Amifs  is  marked  as  an  adverb,  though  it  cannot 
always  be  adverbially  rendered  ;  becaufe  it  always  follows, 
the  fubftantive  to  which  it  relates,,  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  adjectives  in  Englifli ;  and,  though  we  fay  the  aCtion  was 
amifs,  we  never  fay  an  amifs  action.  Amifs  is  ufed  by 
Shakefpeare  as  a  noun  fubftantive  : 

To  my  fick  foul,  as  fin’s  true  nature  is, 

Each  toy  .fee'ms  prologue  to  fome  great  amifs.  Shakfpeare. 

AMIS'S-ION,  f.  \_amifio,  Lat.]  Lofs.~ 

AMI'SUS,  the  chief  city  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Pentus.  It  was  built  by  the -Milefians,  and  peopled  partly 
by  them  and  partly  by  a  colony  from  Athens.  It  was  at 
firft  a  free  city,  like  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Afia  ;  but 
afterwards  fubdued  by  Pharnaces  king  of  Pontus,  who 
made  it  his  metropolis.  It  was  taken  by  Lucullus  in  the 
Mithridatie  war,  who  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  liberty. 

To  A'MIT',  v.  a.  [amitto,  Lat.]  To  lofe  ;  a  word  little 
in. ufe. — Ice  is  water-  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air, 
whereby  it  acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  confidence 
or  determination  of  its  ■  diffluency,  and  amitteth  not  its 
elfence,  but  condition  of  fluidity.  Brown. 

AMITER'NUM,  a  town- of  the  Sabines,  in  Italy,  now 
extinCt.  The  ruins  are  to  be  feen  on  the  level  ridge  of  a 
mountain,  near  St.  Vittorino. 

AMIT'TERE  legum  TERKiE,  f.  in  law,  a  phrafe 
importing  the  lofs  of  liberty  of  {'wearing  in  any  court  : 
the  punilhmcnt  of  a  champion-overcome  or  yielding  it  bat¬ 
tle,  of-  jurors  found  guilty  in  a  writ  of  attaint,  and  of  a 
perfon  outlawed. 

AMIZO'DAR,  a  king  of  part  of  Dycia,  had  a  wife 
called  Chimera,  whafe,  two  brothers  were  called  the  Lion 
and  the  Dragon,  becaufe  they  murdered  all  thofe  that  fell 
into  their  hands. 

A'MITY,  f.  [ amilie ,  Fr.  amicilia,  Lat.]  Friendfliip, 
whether  public  between  nations,-  oppofed  to-war  ;  or  a- 
mong  the  people,  oppofed  to  difeord  ;  or  between  private 
perlons. — 'The  :prophet  David  did  think,  that  the  very 
meeting  of  men  together,  and  their  accompanying  one  an¬ 
other  to  the  houfe  of  God,  fhould  make  the  bond  of  their 
love  infoluble,  and  tie  them  in  a  league  of  inviolable  amity. 
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Hooker. — The  monarchy  of  Great  Britain was-in  league  and' 
amity  with  all  the  world.  Sir  John  Davis. 

.  A M ’  fv  A  S ,  f.  a-  name  given  to  a  fpacious  faloon  in  the- 
palace  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where  lie  gives- 'audience  to 
Iris  fubjeds,  and  where  he  appears  on  (olenin  feftivals  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  His  throne  is  fupporced  by 
fix  large  ftens  of  mafify  gold,  ,fet  with  rubies,  emeralds,, 
and  diamonds,  eftimated'  at  60,000,000!. 

AM'MA,/  [fome  derive  it  of  onfia,  Gr.  to  conned  or 
join  together.]  A  tying,  knitting,  a  band.  With  furgeons,. 
a  trufs-for  ruptures. 

AM'MAN,  or  Ammant,  f.  in  the  German  and  Belgic 
policy,  a judge  who  has  the  cognizance  of  civil  caufes;  It 
is  alfo  ufed  among  the  French  for  a  public 'notary,  or  officer, 
who  draws  up  inftruments  and'deeds. 

AMMAN'NIA,/.  [from  John  Ammann,  profefifor  of 
botany  at  Peterfburgh.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetran-- 
dria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  caly- 
canthemae.  -  The  generic  characters  are — Caly.x  :  Perian- 
thium  bell-fhaped,  oblong,  eredt,  with  eight  ftreaks,  and 
folds,  quadrangular,  eight-toothed;  teeth  alternate  bent 
in,  permanent.  Corolla:  none,  or  four-petalled  ;  petals 
vertically  ovate,  fpreading,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Sta¬ 
mina  ;  filaments  briftly,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  into  which 
they  are  inferted  :  antheraa  twin.  Piftillum  :  germ  fub- 
ovate,  large,  fuperior  ;  ftyle  fimple,  very  fliort  ;  ftigma 
headed.  Pericarpium  :  a  roundiflt,  four-celled,  capfule, 
(berry,  g.)  covered  with  the  calyx.  Seeds:  numerous, 
final l .  The  petals  are  often  deficient,  but  fometimes  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  fame  fpecies. —  EJfntial  CharaEler.  Corolla, 
four-petalled,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Calyx,  one-leafed, 
plaited,  eight-toothed,  inferior.  Capfule,  four-ceiled. 

Species.  1.  Ammannia  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  Am- 
mannia  :  leaves  half-ftem-clafping,  ftalk  fquare,  branches 
ere6t.  Root  annual.  It  grows  about  a  foot  and  an  half 
high,  with  an  upright  fquare  ftalk,  and  long  narrow  leaves 
in  form  of  a  triangle  ;  thefe  grow  the  whole  length  of  the 
ftem  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  the  confidence  of 
purflane  leaves  ;  the  (talks  are  alfo  fucculent,  and  of  the 
fame  colour  with  thofe  of  that  plant.  The  flowers  come 
out  in  whorls,  at  the  joints  where  the  leaves  adhere,  in 
clufters.  This  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  in  Jamaica, 
from  whence  Dr.  Houlton  (about  1731)  fent  the  feeds  to 
England,  which  fucceeded  at  Chelfea,  and  have  thence  been 
diftributed  to  moll  of  the  botanic  gardens  in  Europe. 

2.  Ammannia  ramolior,  or  branching  Ammonnia  :  leaves 
half-ftem-clafping,  (talk  fquare,  brandies  very  fpreading. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  naturally  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  It  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  with  red  fucculent 
ftalks,  putting  out  (ide-branches,  which  are  oppolite, 
round  and  fimple.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingle  from 
the  axils  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches,  but  toward 
the  top  they  are  in  clufters  ;  they  have  little  beauty,  and 
therefore  are  only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

3.  Ammannia  bacciffera,  or  berry-bearing  ammania  : 
leaves  fub-petiolate,  capfules  larger  than  the  calyx,  and' 
coloured.  This  is  a  tender  low  plant,  ered,  without 
branches.  It  is  -a  native  of  China,  and  is  now<  naturalized  ‘ 
in  Italy.  Having  but  little  beauty,  it  is  rarely  preferved 
in  gardens. 

4.  Ammannia  odandra,  or  eight-ftamened  ammannia  : 
flowers  petaloid,  and  eight  ftamened.  Found  by  Koenig  ! 
in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

5.  Ammannia  pinnatifida,  or  pinnatifid-leaved  amman¬ 
nia:  ftalks  procumbent,  rooting,  comprefled,  leaves  linear, 
pinnatifid.  Found  by  Sonnerat  in  the  i(le  of  Java. 

6.  Ammannia  debillis,  or  chiller- flowered  ammannia  : 
leaves  lanceolate  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  ftem  branching, 
flowers  in  bundles  from  the  axils,  capfules  two-celled. 
Annual.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  in  177S, 
by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  bart.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augufit. 

7.  Ammannia  fanguinolenta :  leaves  half-ftem-clafping', 
cordate  at  the  bafe,  flowers  fubpeduncled,  eight-ftamened, 
petal-bearing.  Native  of  J amaica  and  Domingq. 

Pro- 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  and  third  nut  ft  be 
railed  from  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward. 
When  the  plants  have  acquired  (Length,  they  /hould  be 
tranfplanted  into  pots  filled  with  rich  light  earth,  and 
1  placed  under  a  frame,  obferving  to  /hade  them  till  they 
have  taken  frefli  root ;  then  they  /hould  be  placed  in  a 
-glafs  cafe  or  (love  to  ripen  their  feeds,  for  the  plants  are 
too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  unlefs 
the  fu miner  fltould  prove  very  warm.  The  fecorid  fort, 
however,  will  perfeff  its  feeds  in  the  open  air,  if  the  plants 
be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
border.  The  other  fpecies  are  flove-plants. 

AM'Ml,yi  [from  fand]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 

the  pentandria  digynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order 
of  umbellatae  or  umbclliferae.  The  generic  characters  are 
— Calyx  :  v.niverfal  umbel  manifold,  frequently  of  fifty 
rays  ;  partial  fhort,  crowded ;  unrver/al  involucre  of 
many  linear,  pinnatifid,  acute,  leaflets,  fcarcely  the  length 
of  the  umbel  ;  partial  many-leaved;  leaflets  linear,  acute, 
Ample,  fhortev  than  its  umbellet.  Proper  perianthium 
fcarcely  apparent.  Corolla:  univerfal  uniform,  all  the 
flofcules  fertile;  proper  of  five  inflex,  heart-fhaped  pe¬ 
tals,  of  unequal  flze  in  the  ray  ;  almoft  in  the  middle  of 
the  difk.  Stamina  :  filaments  capillary  ;  anthene  roundifli. 
Piftillum  :  germ  inferior;  ftyles  reflex;  ftigmas  obtufe. 
Pericarpium :  none.  Fruit  roundifli,  fmootb,  fmall, 
/freaked,  bipartite.  Seeds  :  two,  convex  and  flreaked  on 
one  fide  ;  flat  on  the  other. — EJmtial  CharaEler.  Involu¬ 
cre,  pinnatifid.  Corolla,  radiate;  all  hermaphrodite. 
Fruit,  fmcoth. 

Species,  i.  Arnmi  majus,  or  common  bifliop’s  weed  : 
lower  leaves  pinnate,  lanceolate,  ferrate  ;  upper  ones  mul¬ 
tifid,  linear.  The  firft  fort  is  annual,  and  grows  in  vine¬ 
yards  and  fields  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  eafl. 

2.  Amfrii  copticunl  :  leaves  fuper-decompound,  linear; 
'feeds  nuiricate.  Found  in  Egypt  by  For/kahl.  Annual. 

3.  Ammi  glaucifolium,  or  perennial  bifliop’s-weed  : 
firbdivi/ibns  Of  all  the  leaves  lanceolate:  This  has  tile 
appearance  of  being  only  a  variety  of  tire  firft  fpecies.  It 
is  annual,  as  that  is.  The  (tern  is  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  hard,  fmooth,  fcarcely  grooved,  with  feveral  up¬ 
right  branches  at  top,  each  fupported  by  a  fmall  fertile 
leaf.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  Miller  de- 
icribes  it  as  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  preferred  in  botanic 
gardens  for  variety  ;  but,  having  little  beauty,  is  rarely  ad¬ 
mitted  into  other  gardens.- 

Propagation  and  Culture.  This  plant  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  /hould  be  fown  in  autumn  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  :  and  in  the  fpring,  the.  ground  fliould 
be  hoed  to  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  alfo  to  thin  the  plants  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  praftifed 'for  carrots,  leaving  them 
four  or  five  inches  afunder  :  or,  if  the  ground  is  good 
Where  they  grow,  they  muft  be  left  at  leart  fix  inches,  for 
they  will  grow  large  and  cover  the  ground  :  after  this  they 
will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  In  June  they  will  flower,  and  their  feeds  will 
ripen  in  Awguft,  which  fliould  be  gathered  as  they  ripen, 
otherwife  they  will  foon  fcatter.  Thefe  feeds  are  n/ed  in 
medicine,  and  may  be  had  in  plenty  with  this  management ; 
for  this  plant  will  grow  in  any  iituation  that  is  open,  but 
thrives  bed  oh  light  fandy  land.  When  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  the  fpriiigthey  feldom  come  up  the  fame  year ;  and,  if  they 
ihould,  thole  plants  will  be  'weak,  and  produce  few  feeds. 

Ammi,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bunium,  Cicuta,  Se- 

■  seli,  Sison,  and  Sum, 

AMMIA'NUS  (Marcellintis),  a  Grecian  foldier,  was 
born  at  Antioch,  and  flouflifhed  under  Conftantius  and  the 
preceding  emperors  as  late  as  TheOdofms.  He  fervpd 
under  Julian  m  the  eafl  ;  an’dwVrote  in  Latin  an  mterefting 
hiftory,  from  the  reign  of  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens, 
in  thirty-one  books  ;  of  which  only  eighteen  feinain. 
Though  a  Pagan,  he  fpeaks  with  candour  and  moderation 
•6f  the  Chflftian  religion.  He  died  about  the  year  396. 

■  Vox.  I.  No.  30. 
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The  beft  edition  of  his  hiflory  is  that  of  Groiiovius,  in 
1(593. 

AMMTRA'TO  (Scipio),  an  eminent  Italian  hiftorian, 
born  at  Lecca  in  Naples  in  1531.  After  travelling  over 
great  part  of  Italy,  be  was  engaged  by  the  great  duke  of 
Tufcany  to  write  The  Hiftory  of  Florence  ;  for  which  he 
was  prefented  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  there.  He 
wrote  other  works  while  in  this  ftation  ;  and  died  in  1600. 

AMMISHAD'DAI,  Heb.  i.  e.  the  people  of 

the  Almighty.]  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

AMMOCHO'SI  A,f.  A  remedy  for  drying  the  body,  by 
covering  it  with  hot  fand,  or  fait,  which  is  preferable.  ■ 

AMMOCHRY'SOS,  [from  aap.o?,  fand,  and  ygvuo^, 
gold.]  A  name  given  to  a  /lone  very  common  in  Germany, 
and  feeming  to  be  compofed  of  a  golden  fand.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  gold-like  colour,  and  its  particles  are  very  gloffy, 
being  all  fragments  of  a  coloured  talc.  It  is  u/ually  fo 
foft  as  to  be  ea/ily  rubbed  to  a  powder,  and  is  ufed  only  as 
land  to  ftrew  over  writing.  The  Germans  call  it  kat.zen- 
gold.  There  is  another  kind  of  it  lefs  common,  but  much 
more  beautiful,  con/ifling  of  the  fame  fort  of  gloffy  fpa-n- 
gles,  but  of  a  bright  red  colour,  like  Vermillion. 

AMMO'DYTES,  or  Sand  Eel,  in  ichthyology,  a  g'e- 
nus  of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of  apodes.  This  fi/h 
refembles  an  eel,  and  feldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  length. 
The  head  of  the  ammodytes  is  compreffed,  and  narrower 
than  the  body  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  larger  than  the  under  ; 
the  body  is  cylindrical,  vvith  feales  hardly  perceptible. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  the  ammodytes,  viz.  the  to- 
bianus,  or  launce,  a  native  of  Europe.  This  fifh  gathers 
itfelf  into  a  circle,  and  pierces  the  fand  with  its  head  in  the 
centre.  It  is  found  in  mod  of  our  fandy  /bores  during  the 
fuminer  months.  They  are  commonly  ufed  as  baits  tor 
other  fi/h,  but  they  are  alfo  very  delicate  eating.  Thefe 
fi/h  are  found  in  the  ftomach  of  the  porpefs  ;  an  argument 
that  the  laft  roots  up  the  fand  vvith  its  nofe,  as  hogs  do  the 
ground. 

AMMOI'DES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Seseli. 

AM'MON,  [pey  Heb.  i.  e.  the  fon  of  my  people.]  the 
fon  of  Lot.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
dwelt  to  the  eafl  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead. 

Ammon,  anciently  a  city  of  Marmarica.  Arian  calls 
it  a  place,  -not  a  city,  in  which  flood  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  round  which  there  was' nothing  but  fandy  waftes. 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  That  the  diftrict  where  the  temple 
flood,  though  furrOunded  with  deferts,  was  watered  by 
dews  which  fell  no  where  elfe  in. all  that  country.  It  was 
agreeably  adorned  vvith  fruitful  trees  and  fp rings,  and  full 
ofviilages.  In  the  middle  flood  the  acropolis  or  citadel, 
encompafled  with  a  triple,  wall  ;  the  firft  and  inmoft'  of 
which  contained  the  palace  ;  the  others  the  apartments  of 
the  women,  the  relations  and  children,  as  al/o  the  temple 
of 'the  god,  and  the  facred  fountain  for  luftrations.  With¬ 
out  the  acropolis  flood,  at  no  great  diftance,  another  temple 
of  AnimOn,  /haded  bv  a  number  of  tall  trees  :  near  which 
there  was  a  fountain,  called  that  of  the  lun,  or  Solis  Fons, 
becaufe  fubjeCt  to  extraordinary  changes  according  to  the 
time  of  the  day  ;  morning  and  evening  warm,  at  noon  cold, 
at  midnight  extremely  hot.  Flere  a  kind  of  toffil.  /alt  was 
laid  to  be  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  large  oblong  pieces, 
as  tranfpareilt  as  chryftal .  If  was  faid  to  be  a  prefent  wor¬ 
thy  of  kings,  and  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  in  then:  fkcrifices. 
From  this  our  fal  ammoniac  is  thought  by  fame  to  have 
taken  its  name. 

Ammon,  or  Hammon,  in  heathen  mythology  the  name 
of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  wor/hipped  under  the  figure  of 
aram.  Bacchus  having  fubdued  Alia,  and  palling  with  his 
army  through  the  deferts  Of  Africa,  was  in  great  want  of 
water:  Jupiter,  his  father,  affuvning  the  ftiape  of  a  ram, 
led  him  to  a  fountain,  where  he  refre/hed  himfelf  and 
his  army  ;  in  gratitude  for  which  favour,  Bacchus  built 
there  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  under  the  title -of  Ammon,  from 
the  Greek  ap.px'S-,  which  /ignifie-s  fand,  ■  alluding  to  the 
fandy  defert  ‘Where  -it  was  built-.  In  this  temple  was  an 
6  F  .  oracle  > 
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oracle  of  great  note,  which  Alexander  the  Great  confult- 
ed,  and  which  laded  till  the  time  of  Theodolius.  Ham- 
mon,  the  god  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the  fame  with  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  with 
Ham,  who  peopled  Africa,  and  was  the  father  of  Miz- 
raim,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptians. 

Ammon  (Andreas),  a  Latinpoet,  born  at  Lucca  in  Italy, 
was  fent  by  pope  Leo  X.  to  England  in  the  characters  of 
prothonotary  of  theapodolic  fee  and  colledor-generalof  this 
kingdom.  Being  a  man  of  Angular  genius  and  learning, 
he  (bon  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  literati  of 
thofe  times  ;  particularly  with  Erafmus,  Colet,  Grocin, 

■  and  others,  for  the  fake  of  whofe  company  he  refided  fome 
time  at  Oxford.  The  advice  which  Erafmus  gives  him, 

-  in  regard  to  pufhing  his  fortune,  has  a  good  deal  of  hu¬ 
mour  in  it,  and  was  certainly  intended  as  a  fatire  on  the 
artful  methods  then  pradifed  by  the  felfifh  and  ambitious 
.  clergy.  “  In  the  firft  place,”  fays  he,  “  throw  off  all  fenfe 

■  of  fhanie ;  thruft  yourfelf  into  every  one’s  bufinefs,  and 
elbow  out  whomfoever  you  can  ;  neither  love  nor  hate  any 

■  one;  meafure  every  thing  by  your  own  advantage;  let 
this  be  the  fcope  and  drift  of  all  your  actions.  Give  no- 

■  thing  but  what  is  to  be  returned  with  ufury,  and  be  com- 
.  plaifant  to  every  body.”  Ammon  was  Latin  lecretary  to 
.  Henry  VIII.  In  1512  he  was  made  canon  and  prebendary 

of  St.  Stephen’s,  Wedminfter.  He  was  likewife  prebendary 
of- Wells  ;  and  in  1514  was  prefented  to  the  reflory  of 
.  Dychial  in  that  diocefe.  About  the  fame  time,  by  the 
king’s  fpecial  recommendation,  he  was  alfo  made  preben¬ 
dary  of  Salilbury.  He  died  in  the  year  1517,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  Wedminder.  His  works 
are,  Epidohe  ad  Erafmum ;  Scotici  conflidus  hidoria ; 
Bucolicae  vel  eclogae,  Bafil  1546,  8vo.  De  rebus  nihil; 
Panegyricus  quidam ;  Varii  generis  epigrammata ;  Poe- 
mata  diverfe. 

AMMO'NIAC,y!  [called  alfo  armoniacum,  but  impro¬ 
perly;  hammoniaci  lacryma  ;  ajfac  ■,  azac  ;  and  in  Englifli, 
gum  ammoniac.  Ammon  took  its  name  from  ap-p*?,  the 
lands,  but  the  gum  and  the  fal  ammoniac ,  from  the  country 
called  Ammonia .}  It  is  a  concrete  gummi-refinous  juice, 
produced  in  the  Ead  Indies,  whence  it  is  brought  in 
malTes,  confiding  of  little  lumps,  which  inwardly  are  very 
white,  but  outwardly  yellowifh  or  browmifh  ;  its  whited 
parts  become  yellow  on  being  expofed  to  the  air.  From 
what  plant  it  is  obtained,  we  know  not  certainly  ;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diofcorides,  it  is  from  a  fhrub  called  agafyllis. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  exudation  from  a  fpecies  of 
ferula.  It  bath  a  drong  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
galbanum,  but  not  fo  ungrateful,  a  naufeous  fweetidi  tade 
mixed  with  a  bitternefs.  Such  pieces  as  are  white,  clear, 
free  from  foreign  matter,  dry,  and  large,  lhould  be  pre¬ 
ferred  for  internal  life.  Thrown  on  live  coals,  it  burns 
away  in  flames  :  it  is  foluble  both  in  water  and  vinegar 
into  a  Ifind  of  milk  ;  but  the  rednous  part,  vHiich  is  nearly 
one  half  of  the  w  hole,  fubfides  on  Aanding  :  fpirit  of  wine 
didolves  near  one  half  of  it,  taking  up  all  its-  active  parts. 

Dr.  Dedier  fays,  ft  i.  of  this  gum,  afforded  by  didilla- 
tion  of  phlegm  5  vi.  volatile  fpirit  §  ij.  a  volatile  foetid 
oil  §  vi.  and  the  remainder  was  a  caput  mortuum.  But 
other  fkilful  chemids  have  failed  to  obtain  any  oil  from  it 
by  this  procefs.  Water  is  very  dightly  impregnated  with 
it  by  didillatioii.  This  drug  is  an  excellent  deobdruent  in 
hyderics,  when  caufed  by  retarded  menfes,  and  in  other 
abdominal  obdruftions  :  dilfolved  in  the  acet.  fcillae,  it  is 
a  powerful  expectorant,  for  vinegar  greatly  exalts  its 
virtue  in  this  particular:  in  old-danding  cholieky  fymp- 
toms,  proceeding  from  vifeid  matter  in  the  intedincs,  it 
produces  very  happy  effects  :  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  affa 
foetida  for  virtues  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  affa  foetida 
pofTeffeth,  though  it  is  lefs  naufeous  and  lefs  antifpafmo- 
dic  ;  but  its  principal  virtues  are  attribued  to  its  expecto¬ 
rant  powers  in  afthmas,  and  difficult  breathing:  it  gently 
moves  the  belly,  and,  externally  applied,  it  has  been  re¬ 
commended  for  refblving  indurated  tumours,  though  the 
tiieory  of  this  feems  to  many  very  doubtful. 
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The  fetid  gums  agree  in  their  effefts  with  oily  aroma¬ 
tics,  but  have  alfo  acrid  poignant  falts  conjoined,  and  fa 
more  forcibly  raife,  diroulate,  and  promote  fee  ret  ions  ; 
But  the  gum  ammoniac  is  peculiar,  as  its  oil,  which  is  but 
little,  is  not  aromatic,  but  inodorous,  and  it  is  not  fo 
heating  and  rarefying  as  the  others  are  ;  but  it  hath  the 
fame  acrid  falts ;  therefore,  it  may  be  tiled  in  fevers  with 
turgid  blood,  and  in  robud  habits,  having  fo  excellent  a 
dimulus,  without  the  power  of  rarefaction.  Of, this  fort, 
among  plants,  are  the  vifeus  and  dracontium,  among  roots 
the  arum  and  fcilla,  and  mod  of  the  vegetable  emetics. 
The  dofe  may  be  from  gr.  x.  to  3  fe,.  three  times  a  day. 
Dilfolved  in  water  it  is  called  lac  ammon. ,  ammoniacal  milk. 
Be  Gum  ammon.  opt.  3  ij.  aq.  didillat;c  ft  fj,  m.  P.  L. 
17S8.  Thus  adminidered,  it  is  more  active  than  in  pills  ; 
the  dofe  may  be  two  large  fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times 
in  twenty-four  hours.  It  varies  only  from  the  old  for¬ 
mula,  by  having  the  diddled  water  fubdituted  for  that  of 
penny -royal. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  f.  [ ammonia  muriata,  called  alfo  cyrc- 
niacus  fal,  ammoniac  fait,  and  armoriiac-,  but  improperly .  J 
Many  writers  fpeak  of  the  natural  and  artificial.  The 
natural  fort  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients,  according  to  Diof¬ 
corides,  is  only  the  fal  gem,  and  is  reckoned  by  them 
among  the  alimentary  falts  ;  but  many  others  fay  that  it 
was  made  from  the  urine  of  camels,  and  was  depofited  in 
the  fands  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  We  have 
no  evidence  of  native  fal  ammoniac  of  this  fort  being  found. 
Tournefort  obferves,  that  out  of  the  limple  native  falts 
other  compounded  faits  are  naturally  produced,  viz.  the 
edential  falts  which  naturally  are  concreted  from  thejuices 
of  plants,  among  which  are  natural  ammoniacal  falts. 

The  artificial  is  the  only  fort  known  and  ufed  in  the 
diops.  It  is  a  neutral  fort,  compofed  of  a  volatile  alkaline 
fait,  and  the  acid  of  fea-falt ;  hence  the  term  ammonia  mu¬ 
riata  ;  this  is  the  only  genuine  fort,  though  it  may  be  made 
with  the  vitriolic  or  with  the  nitrous  acid.  The  different 
forts  formed  of  the  diderent  mineral  acids,  are  thus  diftin- 
guifhed  ;  by  dropping  oil  of  vitriol  on  that  made  with  the 
acid  of  fea-falt,  white  fumes  immediately  arife  ;  red  fumes 
from  that  made  of  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and  no  effeCt  follows 
from  that  made  with  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  brought  to  us  generally  in  round  cakes, 
convex  on  one  flde,  and  concave  on  the  other,  from  the 
fhape  of  the  veffels  into  which  they  are  ftiblimed.  When 
tliefe  cakes  are  broken,  the  fait  appears  of  a  needled  tex¬ 
ture,  or  compofed  of  ftrite,  running  tranfverfely  and  parallel 
to  one  another  ;  the  internal  part  is  generally  pure,  and  of 
an  almod  tranfparent  whitenefs  ;  the  outfide  for  the  mod 
part  is  foul,  and  of  a  yellowidi  green  or  black  hue.  Li 
England,  this  fait  is  obtained  from  burnt  cow’s  dung  ; 
urinous  felt,  joined  with  an  acid,  produceth  ammoniacal 
felt  ;  it  is  obtainable  from  every  fpecies  of  foots  by  fubli  - 
mation  or  folution.  At  Newcadle,  it  is  made  from  the 
bittern,  which  remains  afier  making  common  fall,  and 
old  urine  ;  from  100  pounds  weight  of  the  bitter  cathar¬ 
tic  fait,  and  three  hogflieads  of  urine,  fifty-fix  pounds  of 
fal  ammoniac  is  obtained.  In  Egypt  it  is  made  from  the 
burnt  dung  of  quadrupeds  that  feed  only  on  vegetables  : 
this  dung  is  collected  in  the  fird  four  months  in  the  year, 
when  the  cattle  feed  on  fpring  gt'afs,  which  is  a  fort  of 
clover:  at  other  feafons,  and  when  the  cattle  eat  other 
fort  of  food,  it  is  unfit  for  this  purpofe.  As  to  the  camel, 
its  excrements  are  not  preferable  to  thofe  of  any  other  of 
their  cattle  which  feed  on  grafs,  nor  is  their  urine  ever 
ufed,  though  fo  commonly  declared  by  writers  on  this  fub- 
jeCL  Mr.  Hadelquid  fays,  that  the  felt-workers  in  Egypt 
pretend,  that  the  excrements  from  men,  goats,  and  dteep, 
are  preferable  to  all  others ;  and  he  farther  tells  us,  that 
March  and  April  are  the  only  times,  in  which  they  make 
this  felt.  See  the  account  in  his  voyages. 

The  ammoniac  felt  hath  many  and  rueful  properties. 
It  is  foluble  in  water,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  and  in  the  air 
alone.  It  renders  water  extremely  cold  while  continuing 
to  diiflblve  into  it.  The  crude  felt,  when  fiiffolved  in  >ra  - 
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ter,  and  mixed  with  a  vitriolic  acid,  eft'ervefces  violently 
and  produces  a  fenfe  of  cold  ;  the  volatile  fait  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  eif'ervefces  likewife,  but  produces  heat. 
After  folution  in  water,  it  flioots  into  cryftals,  which 
refemble  feathers,  or  into  long  (Inning  fpicula.  Mixed 
with  a  fixed  alkaline  fait,  and  then  fublimed,  it  affords  a 
dry  volatile  fait ;  but,  mixed  with  quick-lime,  its  volatile 
parts  are  only  to  be  obtained  in  a  liquid  form.  When  un¬ 
mixed  with  other  matters,  it  may  be  fublimed  with  a  con- 
liderable  degree  of  heat,  without,  fuffering  the  lead  change 
in  its  nature  or  properties  ;  but,  if  the  fire  is  haftily  railed 
during  its  fublimation,  it  remarkably  volatilizes  many 
kinds  of  bodies,  if  mixed  with  it.  On  account  of  its  fea- 
falt,  it  turns  acidum  nitrofum  dilutum  imo  aqua  regia. 
Crude  ammoniac  fait  does  not  curdle  milk,  nor  alter  the 
colour  of  an  infufion  of  rofes.  Rubbed  with  quick-lime, 
or  with  a  fixed  alkaline  fait,  it  emits  an  urinous  fmell. 
Dilfolved  in  lime-water,  then  a  little  hydrag.  mur.  being 
added,  the  mixture  becomes  of  a  yellow  colour. 

In  foldering,  tinning,  and  carting  (hot,  the  crude  fait  is 
much  ttfed.  It  becomes  volatile  in  a  heat  fomevvhat 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water. 

As  a  medicine,  its  effedts  are  to  be  ranked  among  the 
moft  valuable  of  its  tribe.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  it  pre- 
ferves  ail  animal  fubrtances  From  putrefaction  ;  that  its 
brine  penetrates  their  molt  inward  parts  ;  that  it  is  the 
nobleft  aperient,  attenuant,  refolvent,  errhine,  fternuta- 
torv,  diaphoretic,  fudorific,  and  diuretic.  When  ufed 
externally  as  a  difcutient,  or  deterfive,  it  is  mixed  with 
feme  proper  fomentation  in  the  proportion  of  3  vi.  or  §  i. 
to  ft  ij.  of  the  liquid.  It  is  more  pungent  to  the  talle  than 
common  fait,  but  is  lefs  antifpetic  ;  it  partes  off  more 
freely  through  the  pores  than  common  fait,  but  does  not 
move  the  belly  fo  freely.  It  is  perfectly  neutral  ;  attenu¬ 
ates  vifeid  juices  ;  promotes  a  dilcharge  through  the  Ikin, 
or  by  urine,  according  as  the  patient  is  kept  warmer  or 
cooler,  or  according  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  the 
conftitution  ;  in  larger  dofes,  as  5  ij-  it  opens  the  belly, 
and  in  yet  larger  it  proves  emetic  ;  it  is  an  excellent  fe¬ 
brifuge,  and  peculiarly  affillant  to  the  bark  ;  in  many  in- 
liances  where  the  bark  and  emetics  failed  in  agues,  the 
crude  fait  given  to  9  i.  every  four  hours,  with  an  infufion 
of  camomile  flowers,  for  fome  days;  then  every  fix,  and 
at  leaft  every  eight,  hours,  hath  fucceeded  ;  it  is  ufed  both 
as  an  antifpetic  and  a  repellent  in  gargles  ;  when  the  throat 
is  inflamed,  or  othenvife  requires  fiich  remedies,  it  pow¬ 
erfully  diffolves  vifeid  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  ; 
in  violent  hypochondriac  cafes,  it  hath  been  of  Angular  effi¬ 
cacy  by  a  daily  ufe  of  it  in  dofes  juft  within  what  are  re¬ 
quired  to  render  the  bowels  lax  ;  after  taking  it  lix,  eight, 
and  twelve,  months,  the  cold  bath  hath  completed  the 
cure.  From  3  i.  to. 3  ij-  diffolved  in  3  viij.  c-f  any  (imple 
water,  is  a  good  fubrtitute  for  the  common  faline  mixture, 
and  may  be  given,  as  to  quantity  and  time,  in  the  fame 
manner.  Great  as  are  the  powers  attributed  to  this  me¬ 
dicine,  they  are  fome  of  them  much  doubted  by  practi¬ 
tioners  of  eminence,  particularly  by  Dr.  Cullen.  He  does 
not  admit  of  its  relblving  powers  by  attenuating  or 
diffolving  the  fluids  ;  but,  like  other  faline  matters,  in 
parting  by  the  excretions,  they  may  be  fuited  to  promote 
them.  In  being  coupled  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  it  may¬ 
be  of  fome  ufe  as  a  diaphoretic  ;  but  he  doubts,  that,  in 
obviating  the  confequences  apprehended  from  the  ufe  of 
the  bark,  it  can  be  of  any  fervice  ;  nor  does  he  allow  that, 
externally  applied,  it  has  the  power  of  difeuffing  tumors, 
othenvife  than  by  giving  a  moderate  ftimulus  to  the  vertels 
on  the  furface  ;  not  by  entering  the  pores,  and  by  that 
means  attenuating  the  vifeid  fluids.  However,  there  are 
fome  compofitions  in  which  this  is  a  principal  ingredient, 
and  upon  which  furgeons  have  much  dependence.  Mr. 
Juftamond  ftrongly  recommends  the  following  in  the  cure 
of  the  milk-breaft.  ft.  ammonias  muviatae  §  j.  fps.  roris 
marini  ftj.  m.  Linen  rags  (liould  be  dipped  into  this, 
and  kept  continually  on  the  part  atfetted.  As  a  diicutient 
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this  lotion  is  much  employed.  R.  ammonlae  muriabe  5  Is. 
aceti.  fps.  Viuoli  reirtificati.  ana  ft  i.  m. 

AM  MON  FAC  AL,  adj.  [from  ammoniac .,]  Having  the 
properties  of  ammoniac;  fait. — Human  blood  calcined, 
yields  no  fixed  lalt  ;  nor  is  it  a  fal  ammoniac  ;  for  that 
remains  immutable  after  repeated  diftillations  ;  and  diftil- 
lation  dellroys  the  ammoniaral  quality  of  animal  1’alts,  and 
turns  them  alkaline  :  fo  that  it  is  a  fait  neither  quite  fixed, 
nor  quite  volatile,  nor  quite  acid,  nor  quite  alkaline,  nor 
quite  ammoniacal.\  but  loft  and  benign,  approaching  neareft 
to  the  nature  of  fal  ammoniac.  Arbuthnot. 

AMMONFTyE  f.  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Cornu 
Ammonis. 

AM'MONITES,  a  people  defeended  from  Ammon  the 
fon  of  Lot.  The  Ainmoniies  deftroyed  thole  giants  which 
they  called  Zamzummims,  Deut.  ii.  19-21,  and  leized 
upon  their  country.  God  forbade  Moles  to  attack  the 
Ammonites  ;  becaufe  he  did  not  intend  to  give  their  lands 
unto  the  Hebrews.  Before  the  Ifruelites  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan,  the  Amorites  had  by  conqueit  got  great  part 
of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moab¬ 
ites.  This  Moles  retook  from  the  Amorites,  and  divided 
between  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  In  the  time  of 
Jephtha,  the  Ammonites  declared  war  againft.  the  Ifrael- 
ites,  under  pretence-that  they  had  detained  great  part  of 
the  country  which  had  formerly  been  theirs  before  the 
Amorites  poffeffed  it.  Jephtha  declared,  that  as  this  was-- 
an  aquilition  which  the  Ifraelites  had  made  in  a  juft  war, 
and  what  they  had  taken  from  the  Amorites,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  it  by  right  of  conqueft,  he  was  under  no- 
obligation  to  reftore  it.  The  Ammonites  were  not  fatis- 
fied  with  this  reafon;  wherefore  Jephtha  gave  them  battle 
and  defeated  them.  The  Ammonites. and  Moabites  gene¬ 
rally  united  whenever  there  was  any  delign  let  on  foot  of 
attacking  the  Ifraelites.  After  tire  death  of  Othniel,  the 
Ammonites  and  Amalekites  joined  with  Eglon  king  of 
Moab  to  opprefs  the  Hebrews  ;  whom  they  lu-bckied,  and 
governed  for  the  fpace  of  eighteen  years,  till  they  were 
delivered  by  Ehud  the  fon  of  Gera,  who  Hew  Eglon  king, 
of  Moab.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Ammonites  made  war 
againft  the  Ifraelites,  and  greatly  dirtreffed  them.  But 
thefe  were  at  laft  delivered  by  the  hands  of  Jephtha;  who 
having  attacked  the  Ammonites,  made  a  very  great  (laugh¬ 
ter  among  them.  In  the  beginning  of  Saul’s  reign,  1  Sam. 
xi.  Naalh  king  of  the  Ammonites  having  fat  down  before 
Jabeth-gilead,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  extremity 
of  demanding  a  capitulation.  Naalh  anfwered,  that  he 
would  capitulate  with  them  on  no  other  conditions  than, 
their  fubmitting  to  have  every  one  his  right  eye  plucked 
out,  that  fo  they  might  be  made  a  reproach  to  Efrael  :  but 
Saul,  coming  feafonably  to  the  relief  of  Jabefli,  delivered 
the  city  and  people  from  the  barbarity  of  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites.  After  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manaffeh,  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Tiglath-pilefer  in  the  year  3264,  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  took  poiiellion  of  the  cities  belonging  to  thefe 
tribes.  Jeremiah  reproaches  them  for  it.  The  ambalTa- 
dors  of  the  Ammonites  were  fome  of  thofe  to  whom  this 
prophet,  chap,  xxvii.  2-4.  prefented  the  cup  of  the  Lord’s 
fury,  and  directed  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  them- 
felves  ;  exhorting  them  to  fu limit  themfelves  to  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  and  threatening  them,  if  they  did  not,  with  capti¬ 
vity  and  flavery.  Ezekiel  denounces  their  entire  dertruc- 
tion  ;  and  tells  them  that  God  would  give  them  up  to  the 
people  of  the  eaft,  who  Ihor.ld  fet  their  palaces  in  their 
country,  fo  that  there  lliould  be  no  more  mention  of  the 
Ammonites  among  the  nations.  It  is  believed  that  thefe 
misfortunes  happened  to  the  Ammonites  in  the  fifth  year 
after  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made 
war  againft  all  the  people  that  dwelt  upon  the  confines  of 
Judea,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3420.  During  the  perfe- 
cutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Jofephus  Informs,  that 
the  Ammonites  (hewed  their  hatred  to  the  Jew’s,  and  exer- 
cifed  great  cruelties  againft  fuch  of  them  as  lived  about 
3  iheiit 
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their  country.  Juffin  Martyr  fays,  that  in  his  time  there 
■were .ftill  many  Ammonites  remaining;  but  Origen  affures 
tis,  that,  when  lie  was  living,  they  v\ere  known  only  un¬ 
der  the  general  name  of  Arabians.  Thus  was  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  Ezekiel,  xxv.  io.  accomplilhed  ;  who  (aid,  that 
•the  Ammonites  fliould  be  deflroyed  in  fitch  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  remembered  among  the  tuitions. 

AMMONI'TIS,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  anciendy 
occupied  by  the  children  of  Ammon,  whence  the  appella¬ 
tion.  Its  limits,  partly  to  the  weft  and  partly  to  the  north, 
•were,  the  river  Jabbok,  whofe  con  He  is  no  where  deter¬ 
mined  ;  though  Jofephus  fays,  that  it  runs  between  Rab- 
bath-Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  and  Gerafa,  and  falls  in- 
the  Jordan, 

AMMO'NIUS,  furnamed  Saccas,  was  born  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  flourifhcd  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
•century.  Pie  was  one  of  the  mo  ft  celebrated  philofophers 
of  bis  age  ;  and,  adopting  with  alterations  the  Eccleilic 
philcfophy,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  feet  which  was 
diftinguilhed  by  tlie  name  of  the  New  Platonics.  This 
learned  man  was  born  of  Chriftian  parents,  and  educated 
in  their  religion;  the  external  profefiion  of  which,  it  is 
fatd,  he  never  deferted.  As  his  genius  was  valt  and  com- 
prehenlive,  Io  were  his  projects  bold  and  lingular:  for  he 
attempted  a  general  coalition  of  all  feCts,  whether  philo- 
fpphical  or  religious,  by  framing  a  fyftem  of  doitrines 
which  he  imagined  calculated  to  unite  them  all,  the  Chrif¬ 
tians  not  excepted,  in  the  mod  perfeit  harmony.  In  pur- 
fuance  of  this  defign,  he  maintained,  that  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  philofophical  and  religions  truths  were  to  be 
found  equally  in  all  feits ;  that  they  differed  from  each 
other  cniy  in  their  method  of  exprefling  them,  and  in  fo'me 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance;  and  that,  by  a  proper 
interpretation  of  their  refpeitive  feritiments,  they  might 
eafily  be  united  into  one  body.  Accordingly,  all  the  Gen¬ 
tile  religions,  and  even  the  Chriftian,  were  to  be  illufrra- 
ted  and  explained  by  the  principles  of  this  univerfal  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  conformity  to  this  plan,  lie  infilled,  that  all 
the  religious  fyftems  of  all  nations  fltould  be  reftored  to 
their  otiginal  purity,  and  reduced  to  their  primitive  ftand- 
ard,  viz.  the  ancient  philofophy  of  the  Eafr,  preferved  un¬ 
corrupted  by  Plato  :  and  he  affirmed,  that  this  projeft  was 
agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  our  Saviour;  whofe  foie 
view  in-defeending  upon  earth  was  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
feigning  fuperflition,  to  remove  tire  errors  that  had  blend¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  the  religions  of  all  nations,  but  not  to 
aboli(l)  file  ancient  theology  from  which  they  were  derived. 
In  order  to  reconcile  the  popular  religions,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Chriflian,  with  t Iris  new  fyftem,  he  made  the 
whole  hiftory  of  the  heathen  gods  an  allegory;  maintain¬ 
ing  that  they  were  only  celeftial  nrinifters,  intitled  to  an 
inferior  kind  of  worfhip.  This  fyftem,  fo  plaufible  in  its 
firft  rife,  but  fo  comprehenfive  and  complying  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  lias  been  the  fd-urcc  of  innumerable  errors  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  in  the  Chriftian  church.  At  its  firft  cftablifli- 
ment,  it  is  fa]d  to  lrave  had  the  approbation  of  Athenago- 
ras  Pantaenus,  and  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  and  of  all 
who  had  the  care  of  the  public  fchool  belonging  to  the 
Chriftians  at  Alexandria.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Longinus,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  treatife  on  the 
Sublime,  Plotinus,  Kerennius,  Origen,  Porphyry,  Jam- 
btichus  the  difciple  of  Porphyry,  Sopater,  Edilius,  Eu- 
ffathiuS,  Maxihiiis  of  Ephefus,  Prifcus,  Chryfanthius  the 
mafter  of  Julian,  Julian  the  apoftate,  Hieroclis,  Proclus, 
and  many  others,  both  Pagans  and  Chriftians. 

Ammonius,  furnamed  Lithotome,  a  celebrated  fur- 
geon  of  Alexandria  ;  fo  called  from  his  inventing  the  o- 
peration  of  extrniting  the  (tone  from  the  bladder. 

AMMU  Nl'TlON,/!  [fnppofed  by  fofne  to  come  from 
amonitio,  which,  in  the  barbarous  ages,  feems  to  have  fig- 
nified  fupp-ly  of  provifion ;  but  it  furely  may  be  more  rea- 
fonably  deiived  from  munitio,  fortification  ;  chofes  a  muni¬ 
tions,  things  for  the  fortreffeS.]  A  general  name  for  all 
warlike  provifionS;  but  more  particularly  powder;  ball, 
&c.  Ammunition,  arms,  utenlils  of. war,  gun-powder,  im- 
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ported  without  licence  from  his  majefty,  are,  by  the  laws 
o"f  England,  forfeited,  and  triple  the  value. '  And  again, 
fuch  licence  obtained,  except  for  furnifhing  his  majefty’s 
public  (lores,  is  to  be  void,  and  the  offender  to  incur  a 
(premunire,  and  to  be  difabled  to  hold  any  office  from  the 
crown. 

Ammunition  Bread,  Shoes,  See.  fuch  as  are  ferved 
out  to.  the  foldiers  of  an  army  or  garrifoii. 

AM'NESTY,/!  \amvjlie ,  Fr.  amrrfdn,  Lat.  of 
Gr.]  An  ait  of  oblivion  ;  an  ait  by  which  crimes  again  It 
the  government,  to  a  certain  time,  are  fo  obliterated,  that 
they  can  never  be  brought  into  charge. 

AMNI'COLIST,  f.  [ amnicola ,  Lat.]  Inhabiting  near 
a  river. 

AMNPGENOUS,  f.  [ amnigenus ,  Lat.]  Bred  in  or  near 
a  river. 

AM'NION,  or  Amnios,  A-  [Martinus  thinks  it  is  de¬ 
rived  from,  or  hath  its  name  in  allulion  to,  ciy-nov,  a  veffel.] 
The  internal  membrane  which  lurrounds  the  foetus.  It 
is  a  fine,  thin,  tranfparent,  membrane,,  fo  ft  but  tough, 
fniooth  on  its  infide,  but  rough  on  the  outer.  Dr.  Hunter 
fays,  that  it  runs  over  the  internal  lurface  of  the  placenta, 
and  that  this  membrane,  which  feems  not  valcular  in  the 
human  fubjeit,  makes  the  external  covering  of  the  navel- 
ftring,  to  which  it  is  molt  firmly  united  ;  and  that,  viewed 
in  a  microfcope,  it  appears  to  have  blood-veffels,  but  they 
are  lymphatics.  However  the  exifrence  of  the  allantois 
may  be  difputed  in  the  human  fubjeif,  the  ainnion  is  found 
in  all  animals  both  viviparous  and  oviparous. 

AM'NON,  [pER,  Heb.  i.  e.  true;  alfo  an  artificer  or 
fclioobnafter.]  The  firft-born  fon  of  king  David. 

AMOEBjE'UM,  f.  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem 
reprefenting  a  difpute  between  two  perfons-,  v  lio  are  made 
to  anfwer  each  other  alternately:  fuch  are  the  third  and 
feventh  of  Virgil’s  eclogues. 

AMO'L,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  theUfbecks, 
feated  on  the  river  Gihon.  Lat.  39.  20.  N.  Ion.  64..  30.  E. 

AMO'MUM ,  f.  [ a/zii/xoK,  Gr.  from  tire  Arabic.]  In 
botany,  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  feitamineae.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafetl, 
cylindraceous,  unequally  trifid.  Corolla:  monopejaloirs, 
funnel-ftiaped  ;  tube  cylindraceous  ;  border  three-parted, 
parts  oblong,  fpreading.  Niila'ry  two-leaved  or  two¬ 
lipped  ;  lower  lip  inlerted  tinder  the  upper  fegment  of  the 
corolla,  fpreading,  almoft  erect,  entire  or  three-lobed. 
Stamina:  filament  none,  except  the  upper  lip  of  the  nec¬ 
tary,  fmaller  than  the  lower  and  oppoiite  to  it,  acuminate 
or  three-lobed  at  the  tip  ;  along  the  middle  or  at  the  end 
of  which  grows  longitudinally  a  large  oblong  anthera, 
germinate,  or  divided  by  a  longitudinal  furrow  into  two, 
which  are  one-valved.  PiftiUum  :  germ  inferior,  oblong; 
ftyle  filiform,  drawn  through  the  future  of  the  anthenc  ; 
ftigma  turbinate,  obtufe,  ciliate.  Pericardium :  capfule 
flefhy,  ovate,  three-cornered,  three-celled,  thrCe-valved. 
Seeds  feveral,  covered  with  a  fort  of  berried  aril.  The 
inflorefcence  is  in  a  fpike  on  a  diftinit  fcape. — EJfential 
CharaEler.  Calyx  :  trifid,  unequal,  cylindrical.  Corolla  : 
three-parted,  unequal,  fpreading.  Neilary  two-lipped, 
almoft  ereiL 

Species.  1.  Amomum  zinziber,  or  narrow-leaved  gin¬ 
ger:  fcape  middle-fized,  fpike  ovate,  leaves  linear-lan¬ 
ceolate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Afia  ;  and  is  largely  cultivated  both  tiiere  and  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  The  dried  roots  fiirnifh  a  conliderable 
export  from  our  Weft- India  iflands.  Thefe  roots,  it  is 
well  known,  are  of  great  life  both  in  the  kitchen  and  in 
medicine;  and,  preferved  green  as  a  fweetmeat,  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  every  other  fort.  It  flowers  With  11s  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  root  of  ginger  appears  to  be  much  lefs  liable 
to  heat  the  conftitution,  than  might  be  expeited  from  the 
penetrating  warmth  and  pungency  of  its  tafte.  It  gives 
out  tire  whole  of  its  virtue  to  reitified  fpirit,  and  great 
part  of  it  to  water.  The  fpirituous  tiniture  infpi  (Faffed 
yields  a  fiery  ex  trail,  frnellsng  modeMfCly  of  the  ging'O'r. 
A  fyr.up  made  from  an  infufion  of  three  or  four  ounces,  of 
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the  root  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  is  kept  in  the  (hops. 
The  cafes  in  which,  ginger  is  more  immediately  fervice- 
ab.le,  are  flatulent  cholics,  debility  and  laxity  of  the  fyftem, 
and  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  conflitutions,  to  excite  a 
brifker  adtion  of  the  veffels.  The  manner  of  preparing  it 
for  life,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  as  follows.  'When  the  ftalks 
are  wholly  withered,  the  roots  are  fit  to  take  up;  which 
is  generally  done  in  January  and  February.  Being  picked 
and  cleared,  they  are  gradually  fealded  in  boiling  water: 
after  this  they  are  fpread,  and  expoled  to  the  fun  till  the 
whole  is  fufficiently  cured  ;  they  are  then  divided  into 
parcels  of  about  one  hundred  weight  each,  and  put  into 
bags  for  the  market;  this  is  called  black  ginger.  The 
white  ginger  is  never  fealded,  but  every  root  is  picked, 
waftied,  and  feraped,  feparately,  and  then  dried  in  the  fun 
and  air.  To  preferve  this  root  in  fyrup,  it  is  dug  when 
the  (hoots  do  not  exceed  five  or  fix  inches  in  height.  Being 
picked  and  waftied,  they  are  fealded  till  tender ;  then  put 
into  cold  wtater,  and  feraped  and  peeled  gradually  :  this 
operation  may  laft  three  or  four  days,  during  which  time 
the  roots  are  conftantly  kept  in  water,  frequently  fhifted. 
They  are  then  put  into  jars,  and  covered  with  a  thin  fy¬ 
rup,  which,  after  two  or  three  days,  is  fhifted,  and  a  richer 
put  on;  this  is  fometimes  again  removed,  and  even  a  fourth 
put  on  ;  but  it  fcldom  requires  more  than  three  fyrups. 
The  fhifted  fyrups  are  diluted,  and  fermented  into  a  fmall 
pleafant  liquor,  called  cool  drink. 

2.  Amomum  zerumbet,  or  broad-leaved  ginger,  or  ze- 
rumbet :  fcape  naked,  fpike  oblong,  obtufe.  This  is  a 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Cochinchina,  &c.  Alfo  in  Otar 
heite  and  the  other  Society  ifles.  With  us  it  flowers  from 
September  to  November  ;  when  the  ftalks  perifh,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  true  ginger.  This  is  ufed  externally 
in  the  Eaft,  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations;  but  not  as 
fpice  or  medicine  internally:  though  Garcias  affirms,  that 
it  makes  a  better  preferve  with  fugar  than  the  other.  > 

3.  Amomum  fylveftre,  or  great  wild  ginger:  fcape  na¬ 
ked,  fpike  elongate  with  oblong  ventricofe  braftes,  leaves 
broad-lanceolate.  This  differs  in  nothing  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  only  the  ftalk  rifes  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  having 
much  larger  leaves ;  and,  inftead  of  the  flowers  and  fruits 
being  on  the  end  of  the  fame  ftalk,  they  are  on  another 
about  three  feet  high,  immediately  fpringing  from  the 
root.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  frequent  enough 
in  the  woods.  Browne  fays,  that  its  common  height  is 
five  or  fix  feet,  and  that  the  flower-ftalks  feldom  rife  above 
one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  root  is  warm,  and 
ftimulates  very  gently ;  it  may  be  properly  adminiftered  as 
a  ftomachic  and  alexipharmic. 

4.  Amomum  mioga,  or  Japanefe  ginger:  fcape  very 
Ihort,  capfule  ovate,  leaves  enfiform  acute.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Japan,  where  it  flowers  in  September. 

5.  Amomum  cardamomum,  or  cardamom  :  fcape  very, 
fimple  and  ftiort,  bradtes  alternate,  loofe.  The  cardamom 
has  thick  flefhy  roots,  which  in  the  fpring  fend  forth 
many  green  reed-like  ftalks,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  fe- 
ven  or  eight  feet,  garnifhed  with  very  long  narrow  leaves, 
fet  alternately,  clofely  embracing  them  at  the  bafe.  The 
ftalks  decay  entirely  in  autumn,  and  new  ones  arife  from 
the  roots  in  the  fpring  ;  but  it  has  not  produced  any  flow¬ 
ers  as  yet  in  England,  though  the  roots  thrive  and  increafe 
greatly  where  the'y  are  properly  managed.  Cardamom  is 
an  objedt  of  confiderable  commerce  in  Malabar.  The  In¬ 
dians  themfelves  make  great  ufe  of  it ;  they  mix  the  feeds 
with  their  betel,  thinking  that  it  facilitates  digeftion.  The 
lefter  cardamom,  which  in  all  probability  will  prove  to  be 
a  different  fpecies  from  this,  affords  an  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic  ;  very  warm,  yet  not  fiery,  or  fubjeft,  like 
pepper,  to  produce  immoderate  heat.  The  feeds,  which 
are  the  part  ufed  in  medicine,  'give  out  their  warmth  to 
watery  as  well  as  to  fpirituous  menftrua,  but  much  more 
powerfully  to  the  latter.  The  tindture  of  cardamoms  is 
occafionally  made  ufe  of  as  a  pleafant  warm  cordial,  as 
Well  as  for  flavouring  other  medicines.  *■ 

6.  Amomum  villofum  :  fcape  ftiort  reclining,  bradles 
Vo  l.  I.  No.  31. 
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linear,  fruit  villofe.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Cochin- 
china.  The  feeds  are  in  great  requeft  among  the  Chinefe 
merchants,  being  much  ufed  in  medicine  in  China. 

7.  Amomum  medium:  fpike  cauline,  branched;  fruit 
oblong,  (freaked,  valvelefs.  Native  of  China,  in  the  pro- ' 
vince  Yunan,  to  the  weft  of  Canton.  The  feeds  are  ufed 
in  agues,  for  culinary  purpofes,  and  to  increafe  the  ftrengch 
of  any  odours  whatever. 

8.  Amomum  globofum  :  fpike  cauline,  branched  ;  fruit 
globofe  with  an  even  furface.  Native  of  the  mountains 
ot  China  and  Cochinchina;  and  ufed  medicinally  in  bpth 
countries,  in  diforders  of  the  bowels,  &c. 

9.  Amomum  hirfutum  :  fpike  cauline,  fimple,  reclining  ; 
fruit  roundifh  hirfutg.  Native  of  Cochinchina,  in  woods.. 

10.  Amomum  granum  paradifi,  or  grains  of  paradife  : 
fcape  branching,  very  ftiort.  As  yet  we  know  very  little 
about  this  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  and  of  the 
iflands  of  Ceylon  and  Madagafcar. 

11.  Amomum  galanga,  or  galangale  :  fpike  cauline,  e- 
redt ;  fpathes  fubtrifiorous ;  capfule  three-cornered,  ovate, 
fmooth.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Cochinchina,  and  is 
cultivated  in  both  countries.  The  root  and  feeds  are 
both  ufed  there  medicinally.  The  root,  as  imported  to 
us,  has  no  very  grateful  fmell,  and  an  unpleafant,  bitter- 
iftij  hot,  tafle.  It  was  formerly  in  common  ufe  as  a  warm 
ftomachic  bitter,  and  generally  made  an  ingredient  in  bit¬ 
ter  infufions;  but  it  is  now  alrruoft .wholly  laid  alide,  on 
account  of  its  unpleafant  flavour.  The  fpirituous  extrail: 
is  excedively  fiery ;  and  the  watery  extradl  is  very  hot  and 
pungent.  The  effential  oil  has  little  fmell,  and  no  great 
pungency.  The  pungent  matter,  therefore,  feems  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  pepper;  refiding,  not  in 
the  volatile  oil,  but  in  a  more  fixed  matter.  In  the  Eaft, 
they  ufe  the  freffi  root  in  preferviog  fifh  and  meat,  and  to 
flavour  the  fpirit  which  they  draw  from  rice  and  fugar. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  bruife  it  grofsiy,  and  make  it  up 
into  balls,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rice.  Thefe  balls  are 
hung  up  for  a  long  time  in  a  chimney,  that  they  may  im¬ 
bibe  the  foot.  A  quantity  of  this  fubftance  is  broken  into 
the  liquor  prepared  by  boiling  for  making  fpirit,  and  is 
left  in  it  all  night ;  the  next  day  the  liquor  is  found  in  a 
ftate  of  fermentation,  and  is  put  into  the  dill ;  and  they 
procure  a  fpirit  from  this  mixture,  not  inferior  to  that 
which  is  drawn  from  the  coco  palm,  and  probably  much 
more  wholefome.  The  fame  root  is  ufually  given  in  the 
(hops  for  galangale  and  for  zedoary. 

12.  Amomum  arboreum:  ftem  arboreous,  fruit  caly- 
cine.  This  is  a  tree  about  ten  feet  in  height,  with  many 
twifted  fpreading  branches.  It  has  fcarcely  any  tafte  or 
fmell,  and  its  ufe  is  unknown.  The  wood  is  very  light, 
and  not  even  fit  for  the  fire.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Su¬ 
matra,  in  a  wood,  on  the  eaftern  coaft. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  forts  are  tender,  and 
require  a  warm  .dove  to  preferve  them  in  this  country. 
They  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  their  roots  ;  the 
bed  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  fpring,  before  they  put 
out  new  '(hoots ;  for  they  ffiould  not  be  tranfplanted  in 
fummer,  when  they  are  in  full  vigour,  nor  do  they  fuc- 
ceed  fo  well  when  they  are  removed  in  autumn,  becaufe 
they  remain  long  after  in  an  inactive  ftate;  and,  during 
that  time,  if  wet  comes  to  the.  roots,  it  often  caufes  them  to 
rot.  When  the  roots  are  parted,  they  fliould  not  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  fmall  pieces,  efpecially  if  they  are  defigned  to 
have  flowers  ;  fo.r,  until  the  roots  have  fpread  to  the  fide 
of  the  pots,  they  rarely  put  out  flower-items,  for  which 
reafon  they  fliould  not  be  planted  in  very  large  pots. 
Thefe  plants  thrive  beft  in  a  rich  light  earth,  fuch  as  may 
be  found  in  the  kitchen-garden;  with  this  the  pots  fliould 
be  filled  within  two  inches  of  the  top,  then  the  roots 
fliould  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pots,  obferving  that 
their  crowns  are  upwards,  and  the  pots  filled  up  with  the 
fame  rich  earth  ;  after  this,  the  pots  fliould  be  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  and  nmft  be  fparingl.y 
watered,  until  their  ftalks  appear  above  ground,  when 
they  will  require  a  greater  (hare  of  moifture,  efpecially 
6  G  -  duiiqg 
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during  the  warm  fumme.r  months  ;  but  in  autumn  the 
waterings  muft  not  be  often,  nor  in  great  plenty  ;  and, 
during  the  winter,  when  the  roots  are  inactive,  very  lit¬ 
tle  water  (hould  be  given  them.  The  pots  with  thefe 
roots  fhould  conftantly  remain  plunged  in  a  tan-bed  ;  for 
if  they  are  taken  out,  and  placed  on  (helves  in  the  (love, 
their  fibres  frequently  (brink,  which  occafions  their  roots 
to  decay.  With  this  management  thefe  plants  have  mul¬ 
tiplied  greatly,  and  the  common  ginger  has  produced  roots 
weighing  five  or  fix  ounces,  hut  the  others  have  been  near 
a  pound  weight.  In  the  Weft  Indies  the  ginger  thrives 
bed  in  a  rich  cool  foil  ;  in  a  more  clayey  foil  the  root 
(brinks  lefs  in  (raiding.  ‘The  find  laid  out  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  it  is  firft  well  cleared  and  hoed,  then  (lightly 
trenched, 'and  planted  in  March  or -April  ;  it  flowers  a- 
bout  September.  When  the  (talks  are  wholly  withered, 
the  roots  arc  fit  to  take  up,  which  is  generally  done  in 
January  and  February.  See  Alfinia,  Costus,  and 
SlSON. 

Amomum  Curcuma.  See  Curcuma. 

Amomum  Plinii,  or  Amoris  Pomum.  See  Sola- 
hum. 

AMO'NG,  or  Amo'ngst,  prep,  \amang,  gemang,  Sax.] 
Mingled  with;  plated  witli  other  perfons  or  things  on 
every  fide. — Amongjl  ftrawberries  fow  here  and  there  fome 
borage-feed,  and  you  (hall  find  the  ftrawberries  under  thofe 
leaves  far  more  large  than  their  fellows.  Bacon. — Con¬ 
joined  with  others,  fo  as  to  make  part  of  the  number. — 

I  have  then,  as  you  fee,  obferved  the  failings  of  many 
great  wits  amongjl  the  moderns,  who  have  attempted  to 
write  an  epic  poem.  Dryden. 

AMON'TONS  (William),  an  ingenious  French  expe¬ 
rimental  philofopher,  was  born  in  Normandy,  the  31ft  of 
Auguft,  1663.  While  at  the  grammar- fchc td,  he  by  fick- 
nefs  contracted  a  deafnefs  that  almoft  excluded  him  from 
the  converfation  of  mankind.  In  this  fituation,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  geometry  and  mechanics;  with 
which  he  was  fo  delighted,  that  it  is  faid  he  refufed  to  try 
any  remedy  for  his  diforder,  either  becaufe  he  deemed  it 
incurable,  or  becaufe  it  increafed  his  attention  to  his  ftu- 
dies.  Among  other  objects  of  his  ftudy,  were  the  arts  of 
drawing,  of  land-furveying,  and  of  building;  and,  (hortly 
after,  lie  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  thole  more  fublime 
laws  by  which  the  univerfe  is  regulated.  He  ftudied  with 
great  care  the  nature  of  barometers  and  thermometers  ; 
and  wrote  his  treatife  of  “  Obfervations  and  Experiments 
concerning  a  new  Hour-glafs,  and  concerning  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  and  Hygrofcopes  ;”  and  alfo  fome  pieces 
in  the  Journal  des  Savans.  In  1687,  he  prefented  a  new 
hygrofeope  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  much 
approved.  He  found  out  a  method  of  conveying  intelli¬ 
gence  to  a  great  diftance  in  a  ftiort  fpace  of  time  :  this  was 
by  making  fignals  from  one  perfon  to  another,  placed  at 
as  great  diftances  from  each  other  as  they  could  fee  the 
fignals  by  means  of  telefcopes,  and  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  origin  of  our  prefent  telegraphs.  When  the 
Royal  Academy  was  new  regulated,  in  1699,  Amontons 
was  chofen  a  member  of  it,  as  an  eleve  under  the  third 
aftronomer ;  and  he  read  there  his  “  New  Theory  of 
FriCtion,”  in  which  he  happily  cleared  up  an  important 
objeCt  in  mechanics.  In  fait,  he  had  a  particular  genius 
for  making  experiments  ;  his  notions  were  juft  and  deli¬ 
cate  ;  and  he  knew  how  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies  of 
his  new  inventions,  and  had  a  wonderful  (kill  in  executing 
them.  He  died  the  nth  of  Oitober,  1705,  being  only 
forty-two  years  of  age. 

AMORiE'ANS,  a  feet  or  order  of  gemaric  doitors,  or 
commentators  on  the  Jerufalem  Talmud.  The  Amorseans 
fucceeded  the  Mifchnic  doCtors.  They  fubfifted  230  years, 
and  were  fucceeded  by  the  Seburasans. 

AMOR'GOS,  or  Amurgus,  now  Morgo,  not  far  from 
Naxus  to  the  eaft,  one  of  the  European.  Sporades ;  the 
country  of  Simonides,  the  Iambic  poet.  To  this  ifiand 
criminals  were  baniftied.  It  was  famous  for  a  fine  flax, 
tailed  anor'gis. 
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AM'ORIST,  f.  An  inamorato;  a  gallant;  a  man  pro- 
feffing  love. — Female  beauties  are  as  fickle  in  their  faces 
as  their  minds  ;  though  cafualties  fhould  (pare,  them,  age? 
brings  in  a  neceflity  of  decay;  leaving  doaters'  upon  red 
and  white  perplexed  by  incertainty  both  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  miftrelfes’s  kindnefs,  and  her- beauty,  both 
Of  which  are  neceflary  to  the  amorif' s  joys  and  quiet.  Boyle. 

AM'ORITES,  a  people  defeended  from  AmorrhSeus; 
according  to  the  Septtiagint  and  Vulgate;  Emoracus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  expolitors ;  Haemori,  according  to  the 
Hebrew;  or  Emorite,  according  to  our  verfion  of  the  bt- 
ble  ;  who  was  tlie  fourth  fon  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  16.  The 
Amorites  firft  of  all  peopled  the  mountains  lying  to  the 
weft  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  had  likewife  eftablifhments 
to  the  eaft  of  the  fame  fea,  between  the  brooks  of  Jabbok 
and  Arnon.  Mofes  made  a  conqueft  of  this  country  from 
their  kings  Sihon  and  Og,  in  the  year  of  the  world  25^3. 
The  prophet  Amos  (ii.  9.),  fpeaking  of  the  gigantic  fta- 
ture  and  valour  of  the  Amorites,  compares  their  height 
with  that  of  cedars,  and  their  ftrength  with  that  of  an  oak. 
The  name  Amorite  is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  all 
Canaanites  in  general.  The  lands  which  the  Amorites  pof- 
fefteil  on  this  fide  Jordan,  were  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
and  thofe  which  they  had  enjoyed  beyond  this  river,  were 
diftributed  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

AMO'RIUM,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  near  the  river 
Sangarius,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Romans  by  the  Saracens  in  668,  but  foon  after  reta¬ 
ken  by  the  Romans.  A  war  breaking  out  again  between 
thefe  two  nations  in  837, .the  Roman  emperor  Theophylus 
deftroyed  Sozopetra,  the  birth-place  of  the  khalif  Al’ 
Motafem,  notvvithftanding  his  earned  entreaties  to  him  to 
fpare  it.  This  fo  enraged  he.  khalif,  that  he  ordered 
every  foldier  in  his  army  to  engrave  upon  his  (hield  the 
word  Amorium,  the  birth-place  of  Theophylus,  which  he 
refolved  at  all  events  to  deftrov.  After  a  fiege  of  fifty- 
five  days,  it  was  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  one  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  had  abjured  the  C'hriftian  religion.  The 
khalif,  exafperated  at  the  lofs  he  had  fuftair.ed  during  the 
fiege,  put  mod  of  the  men  to  the  fword,  carried  the  wo- 
men  and  children  into  captivity,  and  levelled  the  city  with 
the  ground.  His  forces  being  diftrefled  for  want  of  water 
on  their  return  home,  the  Chriftian  prifoners  role  upon 
fome  of  them,  and  murdered  them;  upon  which  the  kha¬ 
lif  put  6000  of  the  prifoners  to  death.  According  to  the 
eaftern  hiftorians,  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Amorium 
were  (lain,  and  as  many  carried  into  captivity. 

AMORO'SO,  f.  [Ital.]  A  man  enamoured. 

A'MOROUS,  ad].  [ amorofo ,  Ital.]  In  love;  enamour¬ 
ed;  with  the  particle  o/  before  the  thing  loved  ;  in  Shake - 
fpeare ,  on. — Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero,  and  hath 
withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him  about  it. — Natu¬ 
rally  inclined  to  love;  difpofed  to  fondnefs;  fond. — Apes, 
as  foon  as  they  have  brought  forth  their  young,  keep  their 
eyes  faftened  on  them,  and  are  never  weary  of  admiring 
their  beauty  ;  fo  amorous  is  nature  of  vvhatfoever  (Ire  pro¬ 
duces.  Dryden. — Relating  or  belonging  to  love  : 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  infpir’d 

The  fpirit  of  love,  and  amorous  delight.  Milton. 

A'MOROUSLY,  adv.  Fondly;  lovingly. 

A'MOROUSNESS,  J.  The  quality  of  being  amorous  5 
fondnefs;  lovingnefs  ;  love. — Lindamor  has  wit,  and  amo- 
roufnefs  enough  to  make  him  find  it  more  eafy  to  defend 
fair  ladies  than  to  defend  himfelf  againft  them.  Boyle. 

AMOR'PHA,  f.  [from  a.  priv.  and  y.o((pri,  forma.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria  clafs,  of 
the  natural  order  of  papilionacte,  or  leguminofeae.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed, 
tubtilous, cylindrical,  turbinate ;  mouth  ereCt,  five-toothed, 
obtufe,  the  two  upper  teeth  larger  than  the  others  ;  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla:  cf  one  ovate  concave  petal,  fcarcely 
larger  than  the  calyx,  ereft,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  larger  and  upper  teeth,  and  placed  at  the 
upper  fide  of  it.  Stamina  :  filaments  very  (lightly  united 
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at  the  bafe,  ereCt,  unequal  in  length,  longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla  :  antherae  Ample.  PilTillum:  germ  roundifh  ;  (lyle 
tabulate,  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  (tigma  fimple.  Peri- 
carpium:  legume  lunulate,  reflex,  larger  than  the  calyx, 
comprelfed,  more  reflex  at  the  tip,  one-celled,  tubercled. 
Seeds  two,  oblong-kidney-fhaped. — EJ'ential  Chara&tr. 
Standard  of  the  corolla  ovate,  concave. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  which  is  named  amorpha  fru- 
ticofa,  or  baflard  indigo.  It  rifes  with  many  irregular 
Items,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  with  very 
long  winged  leaves,  in  fliape  like  thofe  of  the  common 
acacia.  At  the  extremity  of  the  fame  year’s  fhoots,  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  long  (lender  fpikes,  they  are  (mail 
and  of  a  deep  purple  colour;  make  their  appearance  the 
beginning  of  July ;  and  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 
This  flirub  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  where  formerly 
|he  inhabitants  made  a  coarfe  fort  of  indigo  from  the 
young  (hoots,  which  occafio'ned  their  giving  it  the  name 
of  baflard  indigo.  The  feeds  were  lent  to  England,  by 
Mr.  Mark  Catefby,  in  1724,  from  which  many  plants  were 
railed  in  the  gardens  near  London  ;  thefe  were  of  quick 
growth,  and  many  of  them  produced  flowers  in  three 
years.  It  is  become  very  common  in  all  gardens  and  nur- 
feries.  Thunberg  obferved  it  in  the  great  ifland  of  Nipon 
belonging  to  Japan. 

It  is  generally  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  annually 
fent  to  England  from  different  parts  of  America,  for  it  is 
found  in  many  of  the  northern  colonies  there  ;  they  ufu- 
ally  arrive  in  February,  and  (liould  be  (own  as  foon  as 
poffible,  in  a  light  foil.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  young  branches,  which  in  one  year  will 
make  good  roots,  and  may  then  be  taken  off,  and  planted 
either  in  the  nurfery  or  in  the  places  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain.  If  they  are  put  into  a  nurfery,  they 
(liould  not  remain  there  more  than  one  year;  for,  as  the 
plants  make  large  (hoots,  they  do  not  remove  well  when 
they  have  remained  long  in  a  place:  they  muff  have  a 
(heltered  fituation,  othervvife  their  branches  will  be  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  winds.  As  thefe  fhoots  are  large  and  foft, 
their  upper  parts  are  generally  killed  by  froft  in  winter; 
but  they  put  out  (hoots  again  in  plenty,  below  the  dead 
part,  the  fpring  following. 

AMOR'PHOUS,  adj.  [of  amorphus,  Lat.  Gr. 

of  a.  priv.  and  jwogip-/),  form.]  Without  form  or  (hape ; 
ill-lhapen. 

AMO'RT,  odv,  [a  la  mort,  Fr.]  In  the  (late  of  the 
dead;  dejefted;  depreffed;  fpiritlefs. — Flow  fares  my 
Kate?  what,  fweeting,  all  amort?  Shakcfpeare. 

AMORTIZA'TION,  or  AMo'RTiZEMENT,yi  [ amor - 
tljftment,  amortiffable,  Fr.]  The  right  or  aft  of  transfer¬ 
ring  lands  to  mortmain;  that  is,  to  fome  community,  that 
never  is  to  ceale. — Every  one  of  the  religious  orders  was 
confirmed  by  one  pope  or  other;  and  they  made  an  efpe- 
cial  provifion  for  them,  after  the  laws  of  amortization  were 
devifed  and  put  in  life  by  princes.  Aylijfe. 

To  AMOR'TIZE,  v.a.  [ amortir ,  Fr.]  To  alien  lands 
or  tenements  to  any  corporation,  guild,  or  fraternity,  and 
their  (ucceffbrs  ;  which  cannot  be  done  without  licence  of 
the  king,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Blount. 

A'MOS,  [tiny  Heb.  i.e.  burden,  or  burdening.]  The 
fourth  of  the  fmall  prophets,  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
a  herdfman  in  Tekoa,  was  fent  to  the  kine  of  Bafhan, 
that  is,  to  the  people  of  Samaria,  to  bring  them  back  to 
repentance,  and  an  amendment  of  their  lives  ;  whence  it 
is  thought  probable,  that  he  was  born  within  the  territo¬ 
ries  o(  Ifrael,  and  only  retired  to  Tekoa  on  his  being  dri¬ 
ven  from  Bethel  by  Amaziah,  the  pried  of  the  golden 
calves  at  Bethel.  The  prophet,  being  thus  retired  to 
Tekoa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  continued  to  prophefy. 
Fie  boldly  remondrates  againft  the  crying  fins  that  prevail¬ 
ed  among  the  Ifraelites,  as  idolatry,  oppredion,  wanton- 
nefs,  and  obdinacy.  He  likewife  reproves  thofe  of  Judah, 
for  their  fenfuality  and  injudice.  He  terrifies  them  both 
with  frequent  threatenings,  and  pronounces,  that  their  fins 
will  at  lad  end  in  the  ruin  of  Judah  and  Ifrael.  Amos 
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was  chofen  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the  time  of  Uzziah» 
king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam,  the  fon  of  Joqffi,  king  of 
Ifrael,  two  years  before  the  earthquake,  which  happened 
in  the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth  year  of  Uzziah,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rabbins  and  mod  of  the  modern  commen¬ 
tators.  He  foretold  the  misfortunes  which  the  kingdom 
of  Ifrael  (liould  fall  into  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II. 
who  was  then  living.  He  foretold  the  death  of  Zechariah, 
the  invalion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Ifrael  by  Phul  and 
Tiglath-Pilefer,  kings  of  Aflyrut ;  and  he  lpeaks  of  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  their  return. 

Amos,  [xves  Heb.  i.  e.  (lout  or  drong.]  The  father 
of  the  prophet  Ifaiah. 

L  AMO'VE,  1/.  a.  [amovco,  Lat.]  To  remove  from  a 
pod  or  dation :  a  juridical  fenfe.  To  remove;  to  move; 
to  alter:  a  fenfe  now  out  of  ufe. 

Fo  AMO'UNT,  v.n.  \monter ,  Fr.]  To  rife  to  in  the 
accumulative  quantity  ;  to  compofe  in  the  whole  ;  with 
the  particle  to.  It  is  ufed  of  leveral  fums  in  quantities 
added  together. — Let  us  compute  a  little  more  particu¬ 
larly  how  much  this  will  amount  to,  or  how'  many  oceans 
of  water  would  be  neceffary  to  compofe  this  great  ocean 
rolling  in  the  air,  without  bounds  or  banks.  Burnet. — It 
is  ufed,  figuratively,  of  the  confequence  riling  from  any 
thing  taken  altogether.— The  errors  of  young  men  are  the 
ruin  of  bulinefs;  but  the  errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to 
this,  that  more  might  have  been  done,  or  fooner.  Bacon. 

AMO'UNT,  f.  The  Aim  total;  the  refult  of  feveral 
fums  or  quantities  accumulated  : 

And  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life. 

Where  are  you  now,  and  what  is  your  amount  ? 

Vexation,  difappointment,  and  remorfe.  Thomfon. 

AMO'UR ,  f.  [ amour ,  Fr.  amor ,  Lat.]  An  affair  of 
gallantry;  an  intrigue:  generally  ufed  of  vicious  love. 
The  ou  founds  like  00  in  poor. — No  man  is  of  fo  general 
and  diffufivea  luff,  as  to  profecute  his  amours  all  the  world 
over;  and,  let  it  burn  never  fa  outrageouffy,  yet  the  im¬ 
pure  flame  will  either  die  of  itfelf,  or  conlume  the  body 
that  harbours  it.  South. 

AMOUR'IST,  f.  [ un  amoureux,  Fr.]  An  amorous 
perfon,  one  apt  to  be  in  love.  Now  (pelt  Amorist. 

A'MOY,  an  ifland  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  in  China, 
where  the  Englifh  had  a  factory;  but  they  have  abandoned 
it  on  account  of  the  impolitions  of  the  inhabitants.  Lat.  24. 
30.  Ion.  136.  o.  It  has  a  fine  port,  that  will  contain  many 
thoufand  veffels. 

AM'PANA,/.  in  botany.  See  Borassus. 

AM'PELIS,  the  Chatterer,  f.  in  ornithology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  pafleres ;  the  diftin- 
guifliing  characters  of  which  are — bill  ftraight,  convex  : 
upper  mandible  longer,  fomewhat  bent  inwards,  and 
notched  on  both  (ides  :  npftrils  befet  with  bridles:  tongue 
(harp,  cartilaginous,  bifid.  There  are  eleven  fpecies,  one 
of  which  inhabits  Europe,  and  the  remaining  ten  the  hot¬ 
ter  parts  of  America.  They  are'as  follow  : 

1.  Ampelis  terfa,  or  blue-breafted,  being  of  a  beautiful 
azure,  its  back  black,  and  its  belly  yellowiflr  white. 

2.  Garrulus  Bohemicus,  or  Bohemian,  from  often  mi¬ 
grating  there ;  having  the  back  of  its  head  creffed,  the 
fecondary  wing. quills  membraneous,  coloured  at  the  tip. 

3.  Ampelis  carunculata,  or  carunculated  ;  having  a  pen¬ 
dulous,  expanfible,  and  moveable,  caruncle  at  the  bafe  of 
the  bill. 

4.  The  pompadora,  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour ;  the 
neared  coverts  of  its  wings  are  fword-fhaped,  elongated, 
boat-fhaped,  and  ffiff. 

5.  The  cayana,  or  purple-throated ;  being  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  with  its  neck  violet  below. 

6.  The  carnifex,  having  its  head  and  bread  red;  the 
(tripe  at  its  eyes,  the  tips  of  the  quills  of  the  wings,  and 
its  tail,  black. 

7.  The  maynana,  or  filken,  from  the  foftnefs  of  its  plu¬ 
mage,  which  is  a  bright  blue,  with  purple  neck. 

8.  The  variegata,  or  variegated ;  its  colour  is  cinereous, 
and  to  its  throat  are  attached  two  lance-fhaped  caruncles, 

3-  9  -  'rke 
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9.  The  cuprea,  or  coppery;  being  of  a  fine  bronze  co¬ 
lour,  and  found  in  Surinam. 

10.  'lhe  phoenicea,  or  red-winged,  which  migrates  in¬ 
to  Africa. 

j  t.  The  chriftata,  or  eroded  ampelis  of  America. 

Ariftotle,  lib.  ix,  16.  has  named  this  bird  yvooCpah o?, 
which  fignifi.es  a  fort  of  matrafs  or  pillow,  alluding  to  its 
filky  feathers.  Aldrovar.dus  calls  it  ampelis ,  or  vine-bird, 
becaufe  it  generally  feeds  upon  grapes;'  «,</. 7teAo;  denoting 
a  vine.  Some  have  reckoned  it  improperly  the  vicrops  of 
Ariftotle,  which  is  the  bee-eater:  others  have  taken  it  for 
the  avis  incendiaria  of  the  ancients,  or  the  bird  of  the 
Hercynian  foreft,  mentioned  by  Pliny;  though  its  feathers 
do  not  caft  fire  at  night,  as  alleged  of  that  bird,  unlefs 
this  was  a  metaphorical  allulion  to.  the  colour  of  the  chat¬ 
terer’s  eyes,  and  the  red  pallets  or  tears  on  its  wings. 

We  cannot  well  aftign  the  caufe  that  determines  thefe 
birds  to  leave  their  ordinary  residence,  to  roam  into  diftant 
climes  ;  particularly,  as  their  migration  is  only  occafional, 
happening  once  in  three  or  four  years;  when,  as  Gefner 
informs  11s,  their  numerous  hoft  often  darkens  the  Iky. 
But  whatever  be  the  countries  in  which  thefe  birds  choofe 
to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  exiftence,  and  tranfmit  them  to 
new  generations,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  fedentary, 
but  make  their  excurlions  far  and  wide,  tenacious  of  the 
utmoft  /cope  of  liberty.  They  fornetimes  appear  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain; 
and  were  once  /uperftitioufiy  coniidered  as  the  prefages  of 
plague,  pcftilence,  and  war.  It  is  even  recorded,  that  in 
the  year  1551,  when  thefe  birds  made  their  cuftomary 
tour  of  Italy,  they  fpread  in  vaft  flocks  through  Modena, 
Placentia,  and  every  other  part,  except  Ferrara,  as  if  they 
had  a  prefentiment  of  the  tremendous  earthquake  which 
was  then  about  to  happen,  and  which  cl ifperfed  or  de- 
fh'oyed  ever,  the  feathered  race  of  that  ill-fated  country. 
It  is  faid  they  penetrate  far  into  the  arftic  regions,  which 
is  confirmed  by  count  Strahjenberg,  who  law  them  in 
Tartary.  They  are  gregarious,  and  feed  on  the  berries  of 
the  mountain  aih,  of  privet,  bramble,  juniper,  and  lau¬ 
rel;  alfo  upon  almonds,  apples,  and  figs;  but  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  appears  to  be  their  choiceft  food.  They  are 
killed  for  table  throughout  all  the  regions  where  they  mi¬ 
grate,  and  are  efteemed  a  delicious  bird. 

The  reprefentafion  given  in  the  annexed  plate,  was 
drawn  from  the  real  crefted  chatterer  of  America,  which 
is  a  very  elegant  fpecies  of  the  ampelis.  The  bill  is  fliort, 
a  little  arched  on  the  top  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  of 
a  dufley  colour.  Round  the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible 
are  fmall  black  feathers,  which  form  a  bar  reaching  be¬ 
yond  the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  lhine  with 
uncommon  luftre.  It  hath  long  feathers  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  which  it  can  raife  into  a  creft,  or  let  fall  at  plea- 
fure.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a  reddifh  brown  or  bay 
colour,  the  breaft  inclines  to  white  ;  the  belly  and  thighs 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  covert  feathers  beneath  the  tail 
are  whitifh ;  the  back  is  of  a  rich  brown  colour;  the  rump 
and  covert  feathers  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  tail,  and 
wings,  are  of  a  light  afti-colour  ;  the  three  innermoft  quills 
on  each  wing  next  the  back,  have  their  inner  webs  white 
to  the  tips;  feven  of  the  middle  quills  in  each  wing  have 
fmall  oblong  flat  pallets  or  horny  fubftances  hanging  to 
their  tips,  of  the  colour  and  glofs  of  the  fineft  red  feal- 
ing-wax  ;  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  are  of  a  fine  golden 
yellow  ;  and  the  legs,  feet,  and  claws,  are  black.  In 
fliort,  the  plumage  of  the  ampelis  is  perfe6lly  elegant  when 
the  bird  is  at  reft;  but  when  it  expands  its  wings,  and 
fpreads  its  tail,  and  erefts  its  creft,  in  the  adl  of  flying, 
its  appearance  is  charming.  The  hens  of  this  fpecies  are 
not  fo  bright-coloured  as  the  cocks,  and  they  want  the 
red  pallets  or  drops  near  the  tips  of  their  wing  feathers. 

Amp'E-Lis,  f.  in  botany.  See  Vitis. 

AM'PELITES,  f.  a  folid,  dry,  hard,  opake,  black, 
foflil,  coal,  not  fufible,  but  eafily  inflammable,  and  burn¬ 
ing  with  a  bright  vivid  white  flame,  with  much  frnoke, 
and  a  bituminous  or  pitchy  fmell.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
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land  it  is  called  cannel  coal,  perhaps  by  corruption,  in- 
ftead  of  candle  coal,  as  it  is  tifed  to  fupply  the  place  of 
candles  in  poor  families.  An  alum  ore  found  in  Burgun¬ 
dy,  and  confiding  of  clay,  pirites,  and  bitumen,  is  alfo 
diftingu idled  by  this  name.  There  is  a  large-quarry  of  it 
near  Alencon,  in  France.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of 
England,  but  thTaneft  is  in  Lancafliire  and  Chefhire.  It 
is  capable  of  a  very  high  and  elegant  polifli ;  and,  in  tire 
countries  where  it  is  produced,  is  turned  into  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  toys,  as  fnuff-boxeS,  and  the  like,  which  bear  all 
the  nicety  of  turning,  and  are  made  to  pafs  for  jet.  Hul- 
kandmen  fmear  their  vines  with  it,  as  it  kills  the  vermin 
which  infefts  them.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  'dying  of  hair 
black.  In  medicine,  it  is  reputed  good  in-colics,  again!! 
worms,  and  of  being  in  general  ah  emollient  and  dilcuti- 
ent ;  but  the  prefent  practice  takes  no  notice  of  it. 

AMPELOPRA'SUM,  /.  in  botany.  See  Allium. 

A  MPEEU'S  I  A,  a  promontory  of  Mauritania  Tingitana, 
called  Cottes  by  the  natives,  which  is  of  the  fame  lignifi- 
cation  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name  not  far"  from  the  ri¬ 
ver  Lixus,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  now  Cape  Spar- 
tel.  Lat.  36.  o.  Ion.  6.  30.  W. 

AM'PER,/  [ ampre ,  Sax.]  A  tumour,  with  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  bile  :  a  word  faid,  by  Skinner,  to  be  much  in  ufe 
in  E flex  ;  but,  perhaps,  not  found  in  books. 

AMPHARIS'TEROS,  adj.  it  is  the  reverfe  of  ambi¬ 
dexter  ;  that  is,  not  having  a  proper  life  of  either  hand. 
Figuratively,  it  fignifies  unlucky,  unfortunate. 

AMPI-IEME'RINOS,  f.  it  is  the  continued  fever  of 
Linnaeus  and  Vogel,  from  apepi,  a  Greek  prepofition,  fig- 
nifying  a  revolution,  and  e  [Atpa.,  a  day;  a  quotidian  inter¬ 
mittent.  It  is  by  fome  confidered  a  remittent  fever,  and 
properly  put  in  contradiftiniftion  to  the  febris  quotidiana, 
which  is  an  intermittent,  and  is  defined  a  kind  of  remit¬ 
tent  fever,  whofe  paroxyfms  return  every  day  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  though  it  is  rarely  obferved  to  be  regular.  Sau- 
vages  enumerates  no  lefs  than  twenty-four  fpecies.  See 
Sauv ages’  Nofolog.  Moth.  q-to.  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

AMPHE'RES./i  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  velfels,  where¬ 
in  the  rowers  plied  two  oars  at  the  fame  time,  one  with 
the  right  hand  and  another  with  the  left. 

AMPHIARA'US,  in  pagan  mythology,  a  celebrated 
prophet,  who  poffefled  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  He 
was  believed  to  excel  in  divining  by  dreams,  and  is  faid 
to  be  the  firft  who  divined  by  fire.  Amphiaraus  know¬ 
ing,  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that  he  Ihould  lofe  his  life 
in  the  war  againft  Thebes,  hid  himfelf,  in  order  to  avoid 
engaging  in  that  expedition :  but  his  wife  Eriphyle,  being 
prevailed  upon  by  a  prefent,  difeovered  the  place  in  which 
he  had  concealed  himfelf ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  ac¬ 
company  the  other  princes  who  marched  againft  Thebes. 
This  proved  fatal  to  him;  for,  the  earth  being  rent  afun- 
der  by  an  earthquake,  both  he  and  his  chariot  were  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  opening.  Amphiaraus,  after  his  death, 
was  ranked  among  the  gods ;  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him  ;  and  his  oracle,  as  well  as  the  fports  inftituted  to  his 
honour,  were,  very  famous. 

AMPFIIARTHRO'SIS,  f.  in  anatomy,  a  mixed  fort 
of  articulation,  partaking  of  the  diarthrofis  and  the  fynar- 
throfis;  it  refembles  the  firft  in  being  moveable,  and  the 
latter  in  its  connection.  The  fpecies  which  compofe  it 
have  not  a  particular  cartilage  belonging  to  each  of  them, 
as  in  the  diarthrofis,  but  they  are  both  united  to  a  com¬ 
mon  cartilage,  which  being  more  or  lefs  pliable,  allows 
them  certain  degrees  of  flexibility,  though  they  cannot 
Aide  upon  each  other  ;  fiich  is  the  conneftion  of  the  firft 
rib  with  the  fternum,  and  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
with  each  other. 

AMPHPBIA,  f,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  Linnaeus’s 
third  clafs  of  animals  ;  including  all  thofe  which  live 
partly  in  water  and  partly  on  land.  This  clafs  he  fubdi- 
vides  into  four  orders,  viz.  The  amphibia  reptiles;  the 
amphibia  ferpentes ;  the  amphibia  nantes ;  and  the  am¬ 
phibia  meantes.  It  has  been  a  queftion,  whether  the  ani¬ 
mals  commonly  called  amphibious  live  moft  in  the  water 
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or  on  land.  If  we  confider  the  words  ctu.tpt  (utrinque,  both 
ways),  and  (3io;  (vita,  life),  from  which  the  term  amphi¬ 
bious  is  derived  ;  we  fliould  undcrftand,  that  animals  hav¬ 
ing;  this  title  are  capable  of  living  as  well  by  land,  or 
in  the  air,  as  by  water;  or  of  dwelling  in  either  conflant- 
ly  :  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  animal  that  can 
fulfil  this'  definition,  by  being  equally  qualified  for  either. 
Dr.  Parlous,  therefore,  from  confidering  their  oeconomy 
refpeiftively,  divides  them  into  two  orders,  viz.  i.  Such 
as  enjoy  their  chief  functions  by  land,  but  occafionally 
go  into  the  water,  i.  Such  as  chiefly  inhabit  the  water, 
but  occasionally  go  alhore.  What  he  advances  on  this 
liibiedt  is  curious,  and  well  illuftrates  the  nature  of  them. 

Of  the  firft  order,  he  particularly  confiders  the  phocae  ; 
and  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  none  of  them  can  live  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  water  ;  but  that  their  chief  enjoyment  of  the 
fundflions  of  life  is  on  ffiore.  Thefe  animals,  heobferves, 
are  really  quadrupeds ;  but,  as  their  chief  food  is  filh, 
they  are  under  a  necelTity  of  going  out  to  lea  to  hunt 
their  prey,  and  to  great  distances  from  ffiore  ;  taking  care 
that,  however  great  the  difiance,  rocks  or  fmall  iflands 
are  at  hand,  as  refting-places  when  they  are  tired,  or  when 
their  bodies  become  too  much  macerated  in  the  w ater  ; 
and  they  return  to  the  places  of  their  ufual  refort  to  fleep, 
copulate,  and  bring  forth  their  young,  for  the  following 
reafoirs,  viz.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  only  ellential  dif¬ 
ference  (as  to  the  general  ftrufture  of  the  he<urt)  between 
amphibious  and  land  animals,  or  fuch  as  never  go  into 
the  water,  is,  that  in  the  former  the  oval  hole  remains 
always  open.  Now,  in  fuch  as  are  without  this  hole,  if 
they  were  to  be  immerfed  in  water  for  but  a  little  time, 
refpiration  would  ceafe,  and  the  animal  mud  die;  becaufe 
a  great  part  of  the  mafs  of  blood  pafles  from  the  heart 
by  the  pulmonary  artery  through  the  lungs,  and  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  returns  to  the  heart,  while  the  aorta 
is  carrying  the  greater  part  of  the  mafs  to  the  head  and 
extremities,  &c. 

Now-,  the  blood  pafles  through  the  lungs  in  a  continual 
uninterrupted  fiream,  while  refpiration  is  gentle  and  mo¬ 
derate  ;  but,  when  it  is  violent,  tlpen  the  circulation  is 
interrupted,  for  infpiration  and  expiration  are  now  car¬ 
ried  to  their  extent ;  and,  in  this  fiate,  the  blood  cannot 
pafs  through  the  lungs,  either  during  the  total  infpira¬ 
tion  or  total  expiration  of  the  air  in  breathing:  for,  in 
the  former  cafe,  the  inflation  comprefl’es  the  returning 
veins  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  by  the  collapfion  of  the  lungs, 
thefe  veins  are  interrupted  alfo;  fo  that  it  is  only  between 
thefe  two  violent  actions  that  the  blood  Can  pafs :  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  lives  of  animals  are  fhortened,  and 
their  health  impaired,  when  they  are  fubjedf  to  frequent 
violent  refpiration  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  when  animals 
have  once  breathed,  they  rauft  continue  to  refpire  ever 
after,  for  life  is  at  an  end  when  that  ceafes. 

There  are  three  necelfary  and  principal  ufes  of  refpira¬ 
tion  in  all  land-animals,  and  in  thole  kinds  that  are  count¬ 
ed  amphibious.  The  firft  is,  that  of  promoting  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  ail  the  blood  through  the  whole  body  and  ex¬ 
tremities.  In  real  fifties,  the  force  of  the  heart  is  alone 
capable  of  fending  the  blood  to  every  part,  as  they  are  not 
furniffied  with  limbs  or  extremities  ;  but,  in  the  others 
mentioned,  being  all  furnifhed  with  extremities,  refpira¬ 
tion  is  an  afllftant  force  to  the  arteries  in  fending  blood  to 
the  extremities;  which,  being  fo  remote  from  the  heart, 
have  need  of  fuch  afiiftance,  othenvife  the  circulation 
would  be  very  languid  in  thefe  parts  :  thus  we  fee,  that, 
in  perfons  fubjeft  to  afihmatic  complaints,  the  circulation 
grows  languid,  the  legs  grow  cold  and  cedematous,  and 
other  parts  fuffer  by  the  defeft  of  refpiration.  A  fecohd 
ufe  of  breathing  is,  that,  in  infpiration,  the  variety  of 
particles,  of  different  qualities,  which  float  always  in  the 
air,  might  be  drawn  into  the  lungs,  to  be  infinuated  into 
the  mafs  of  blood,  being  highly  necelTary  to  contempe- 
rate  and  cool  the  agitated  mafs,  and  to  contribute  refined 
pabulum  to  the  fiper  parts  of  it,  which,  meeting  with  the 
daily  fu'pply  of  chyle,  ferves  to  aflimilate  and  more  inti- 
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mately  mix  the  mafs,  and  render  its  conftitution  the  fitter 
for  flip  porting  the  life  of  the  animal.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
valetudinarians,  by  changing  foul  or  unwholefome  air  for 
a  five,  good,  open,  air,  often  recover  from  lingering  dd- 
eafes.  A  third  principal  ufe  of  refpiration  is,  to  promote 
the  exhibition  of  voice  in  animals  ;  which  all  thofe  who 
live  on  the  land  do,  according  to  their  fpecific  natures. 

From  thefe  confiderations  it  appears,  that  the  phocie  of 
every  kind  are  under  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  making  the 
land  their  principal  refidencc.  But  there  is  another  very 
convincing  argument  why  they  refide  on  ffiore  the  greatefi 
part  of  their  time;  namely,  that  the  flefli  of  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  is  analogous  to  that  of  other  land-animals  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  over  long  maceration,  added  to  the  fatigue  of 
chafing  their  prey,  they  would  fuffer  fuch  a  relaxation  as 
would  deftroy  them.  It  is  well  known,  that  animals  which 
have  lain  long  under  water,  are  reduced  to  a  very  lax  and 
even  putrid  fiate;  and  the  phoca  mull  balk  in  the  air  on 
fliore  :  for,  while  the  folids  are  at  refi,  they  acquire  their 
former  degree  of  tenfion,  and  the  vigour  of  the  animal  is 
reftored;  and,  while  he  has  an  uninterrupted  placid  refpi¬ 
ration,  his  blood  is  refrelhed  by  the  new  fupply  of  air, 
and  he  is  rendered  fit  for  his  next  cruife  :  for  action  wafies 
tile  moll  exalted  fluids  of  the  body,  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  duration  and  violence  ;  and  the  refiorative  refi 
mult  continue  longer  or  ihorter,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  previous  fatigue. 

We  fliall  next  examine  by  what  power  thefe  animals  are 
capable  of  remaining  longer  under  water  than  land-ani¬ 
mals.  All  thefe  have  the  oval  hole  open  between  the 
right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart  ;  and,  in  many,  the 
canalis  arteriofus  alfo:  and,  while  the  phoca  remains  un¬ 
der  water,  which  he  may  continue  an  hour  or  two,  more 
or  lefs,  his  refpiration  is  flopped;  and  the  blood,  n'*.  find¬ 
ing  the  pa  Huge  through  the  pulmonary  artery  free,  rufhes 
through  the  hole  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle,  and 
partly  through  the  arterial  canal,  being  a  fhort  paffage  to 
the  aorta,  and  thence  to  every  part  of  the  body,  main¬ 
taining  the  circulation :  but,  upon  rifing  to  come  aihore, 
the  blood  finds  its  palfage  again  through  the  lungs  the 
moment  he  refpires.  Thus  the  foetus  in  utero,  during 
its  confinement,  having  the  lungs  comprelfed,  and  conle- 
quently  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  impervious,  lias 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  carried  on  through  the  oval 
hole  and  the  arterial  canal.  Now,  fo  far,  the  phoca  in  the 
water,  and  the  foetus  in  utero,  are  analogous  ;  but  they 
differ  in  other  material  circumftances.  One  is,  that  the 
foetus,  having  never  refpired,  remains  fufficiently  nouriflied 
by  the  maternal  blood  circulating  through  him,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  till  the  time  of  his  birth,  without  any  want 
of  refpiration  during  nine  months  confinement :  the  phoca, 
having  refpired  the  moment  of  his  birth,  cannot  live  very 
long  without  it,  for  the  reafons  given  before ;  and  this  hole 
and  canal  would  be  clofed  in  them,  as  it  is  in  land-ani¬ 
mals,  if  the  dam  did  not,  foon  after  the  birth  of  the  cub, 
carry  him  fo  very  frequently  into  the  water  to  teacli  him  ; 
by  which  practice  thefe  paflages  are  kept  open  during  life, 
othenvife  they  would  not  be  capable  of  attaining  the  food 
defigned  for  them  by  Providence.  Now,  as  all  fostufes 
have  t  hefe  paflages  open,  if  a  whelp  of  a  true  water-fpaniel 
were,  immediately  afterits  birth,  ferved  as  the  phoca  docs 
her  cubs,  and  immerfed  in  water,  to  (top  refpiration  for  a 
little  time  every  day,  it  is  probable  that  the  hole  and  ca¬ 
nal  would  be  kept  open,  and  the  dog  be  made  capable  of 
remaining  as  long  under  water  as  the  phoca. 

Frog's,  how  capable  foever  of  remaining  in  the  water, 
yet  cannot  avoid  living  on  land,  for  they  refpire;  and,  if  a 
frog  be  thrown  into  a  river,  he  makes  to  the  fliore  as  fait 
as  he  can.  The  lizard  kind,  fuch  as  may  be  called  wa¬ 
ter-lizards,  are  all  obliged  to  come  to  land,  to  depofit 
their  eggs,  to  refi,  and  to  fleep.  Even  the  crocodiles,  who 
dwell  much  in  rivers,  fleep  and  lay  their  eggs  on  fliore, 
and,  while  in  the  water,  are  compelled  to  rife  to  the  fur- 
face  to  breathe;  yet,  from  the  texture  of  rheir  Italy  cpr 
veiing,  they  are  capable  of  remaining  in  the  water  longer 
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by  far  than  any  fpecies  of  the  phoca,  whofe  fkin  is  ana¬ 
logous  to  that  of  a  horfe  or  cow.  The  hippopotamus, 
•who  wades  into  the  Jakes  or  rivers,  is  a  quadruped,  and 
remains  under  the  water  a  confiderable  time  ;  yet  his  chief 
refidence  is  upon  land,  and  lie  mult  come  on-lhore  for  re- 
fpiration.  The  teftudo,  or  fea-tortoife,  though  he  goes 
out  to  fea,  and  is  often  found  far  from  land  ;  yet,  being  a 
refpiring  animal,  cannot  remain  long  under  water.  He 
has  indeed  a  power  of  rendering  himfelf  fpecifically  hea¬ 
vier  or  lighter  than  water,  and  therefore  can  let  himfelf 
down  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  a  frorm  :  yet  he  is  under  a  ne- 
celhty  of  rifing  frequently  to  breathe;  and  his  1110ft  ufi|al 
fituation,  while  at  fea,  is  upon  the  furface  of  the  water, 
feeding  upon  the  various  fubftances  that  float  in  great 
abundance  everywhere  ab'out'him;  thefe  animals  deep  fe- 
curely  upon  the  furface,  but  not  under  water;  and  can 
remain  longer  at  fea  than  any  other  of  this  clais,  except 
the  crocodile ;  becaufe,  like  him,  his  covering  is  not  in 
danger  of  being  too  much  macerated  ;  yet  they  muft  both 
go  on-lhore  to  copulate  and  lay  their  eggs. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  is  fufficient  to  inform  us  of 
the  nature  of  the  firlt  order  of  the  clafs  of  amphibious  ani- 
inals ;  let  us  now  fee  what  is  to  be  faid  of  thofe  which 
chiefly  inhabit  the  waters,  but  occalionally  go  on-lhore. 
Thefe  are  but  of  two  kinds  :  the  eels  and  water  ferpents, 
or  fnakes  of  every  kind.  It  is  their  form  that  qualifies 
them  for  loco-motion  on  land,  and  they  know  their  way 
back  to  the  water  at  will ;  for,  by  their  ltrudhire,  they 
have  a  flrong  periltaltic  motion,  by  which  they  can  go  for¬ 
ward  at  a  pretty  good  rate  :  whereas  all  other  kinds  of 
filh,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  are  incapable  of  a 
voluntary  loco-motion  on  (hore;  and  therefore,  as  foon  as 
fuch  fifh  are  brought  out  of  the  water,  after  having  floun¬ 
ced  awhile,  they  lie  motionlefs,  and  foon  die.  The  rea- 
fon  is,  that  filh  in  general  have,  inftead  of  lungs,  gills,  or 
branchiae:  and  as,  in  land-animals,  the  lungs  have  a  large 
portion  of  the  mafs  of  blood  circulating  through  them, 
which  mull  be  flopped  if  the  air  has  not  a  free  ingrefs  and 
egrefs  into  and  from  them;  fo,  in  filh,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  blood-velfels  that  pafs  through  the  branchiae, 
and  a  great  portion  of  their  blood  circulates  through  them, 
which  mull  in  like  manner  be  totally  flopped,  if  the  bran¬ 
chiae  are  not  perpetually  wet  with  water.  So  that,  as  the 
air  is  to  the  lungs  in  land-animals  a  conftant  affillant  to 
the  circulation,  fo  is  the  water  to  the  branchiae  of  thofe  of 
the  rivers  and  feas  :  for,  when  thele  are  out  of  the  water, 
the  branchiae  very  foon  grow  crifp  and  dry,  the  blood- 
velfels  are  fhrunk,  and  the  blood  is  obltruCted  in  its  paf- 
fage ;  fo,  when  the  former  are  immerfed  in  water,  or  o- 
therwife  prevented  from  having  refpiration,  the  circula¬ 
tion  ceafes,  and  the  animal  dies.  Again,  as  land-animals 
would  be  deltroyed  by  too  much  maceration  in  water ;  fo 
fifties  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  ruined  by  too  much 
exliccation  :  the  latter  being,  from  their  general  ftructure 
and  conflitution,  made  fit  to  bear,  and  live  in,  the  water; 
the  former,  by  their  conflitution  and  form,  to  breathe  and 
dwell  in  the  air.  But  it  may  be  alked,  why  eels  and  wa¬ 
ter- fnakes  are  capable  of  living  longer  in  the  air  than  the 
other  kinds  of  filh?  This  is  anfwered,  by  confidering  the 
providential  care  of  the  great  Creator  for  thefe  and  every 
one  of  his  creatures;  for,  fince  they  were  capable  of  loco¬ 
motion  by  their  form,  which  they  need  not  be  if  they  were 
never  to  go  on  lhore,.  it  feerned  necelTary  that  they  Ihould 
be  rendered  capable  of  living  a  confiderable  time  on  lhore, 
othCrwife  their  loco-motion  would  be  in  vain.  This  is 
provided  for  in  a  moll  convenient  manner  :  for  this  order 
of  fifties  have  their  branchiae  well  covered  from  the  exter¬ 
na!  drying  air;  they  are  alfo  furnifhted  vvitli  a  flinty  mucus, 
■which  hinders  them  from  becoming  crifp  and  dry  for  many 
hours  ;  and  their  very  (kins  always  emit  a  mucous  liquor, 
which  keeps  them  fupple  and  moill  for  a  long  time  : 
whereas  the  branchiae  of  other  kinds  of  filh  are  much  ex- 
poled  to  the  air,  and  want  the  flinty  matter  to  keep  them 
moift.  Now,  if  any  of  thefe,  when  brought  out  of  the 
water,  were  laid  in  a  velfel  without  water,  they  might  be 
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preferved  alive  a  confiderable  time,  by  only  keeping  the 
gills  and  lurtace  of  the  Ikin  conltantly  wet,  even  without 
any  water  to  fwim  in. 

It  has  been  advanced,  that  man  may,  by  art,  be  ren¬ 
dered  amphibious,  and  able  to  live. under  water  as  well  as 
frogs.  As  the  foetus  lives  in  utero  without  air,  and  the 
circulation  is  there  continued  by  means  of  the  foramen 
ovale;  by  preferving  the  paffage  open,  and  the  other  parts 
in  Jiatu  quo,  after  the  birth,  the  lame  faculty  would'  llili 
continue.  Now,  the  foramen,  it  is  alleged,  would  be  pre¬ 
ferved  in  its  open  ftate,  were  people  accuftomed,  from 
their  infancy,  to  hold  their  breath  a  confiderable  time 
once  a  day,  that  the  blood  might  be  forced  to  refume  its 
priftine  pallage,  and  prevent  its  drying  up,  as  it  ulually 
does.  This  conjecture  feerns,  in  forne  meafure,  fupporfed 
by  the  practice  of  divers,  who  are  taught  from  their  child¬ 
hood  to  hold  their. breath,  and  keep  long  under  water,  by 
which  means  the  ancient  channel  is  kept  open.  A  Cala¬ 
brian  monk,  at  Madrid,  laid  claim  to  this  amphibious  ca¬ 
pacity;  making  an  offer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to  continue 
twice  twenty-four  hours  under  water,  without  ever  com¬ 
ing  up  to  take  breath.  Kircher  gives  an  account  of  a  Si¬ 
cilian,  named  th ejijk  Colas,  who,  by  a  long  habitude  from 
his  youth,  had  fo  apcultomed  himfelf  to  live  in  water,  that 
Ins  nature  feerned  to  be  quite  altered;  and  he  lived  rather 
after  the  manner  of  a  fiftt  titan  a  man. 

AMPHl'BIOUS,  adj.  \_amphibie,  Fr.  anjibio,  It.  am- 
pkibio,  Sp.  amphibius,  Lat.  of  of  a/xipi,  both 

fides,  and  pio;,  life,  Gr.]  That  which  partakes  of  two 
natures,  lo  as  to  live  in  two  elements;  as,  in  air  and  water : 
A  creature  of  amphibious  nature. 

On  land  a  beaft,  a  fiftt  in  water.  Hudibras. 

Of  a  mixed  nature,  in  allufion  to  animals  that  live  in  air 
and  water  : 

Trail]  us  of  amphibious  breed, 

Motley  fruit  of  mongrel  feed  ; 

By  the  dam  from  lordlings  fprung, 

By  the  fire  exhal'd  from  dung.  Swift . 

AMPHI'BIOUSNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  beinf  able 
to  live  in  different  elements.  ° 

AMPHIBLESTROI'DES,  f.  [W&ir? 0f 

a  net,  Gr.]  The  retina,  or  net-like 'coat  of 

the  eye. 

AMPHIBOLO'GIC  AL,  adj.  Doubtful 

AMPHIBOLO'GIC  ALLY,  adv.  Doubtfully;  with  a 
doubtful  meaning. 

.  AMPH1BOTOGY,  f.  lamplnbologic,  Fr.  amphibologies, 
Lat.  of  ctpip&oMyioi,  of  about, -and  fia-KKu,  to  caff, 
or  throw,  Gr.]  Difcourfe  of  uncertain  meaning.  It  is 
diltinguifhed  from  equivocation,  which  means  the  double 
fignification  of  a  Angle  word  ;  as,  noli  regem  occidere  timere 
bonum  cjl,  is  amphibology,  captare  lepores,  meaning,  by  le- 
pores,  either  hares  or  jells,  is  equivocation.— In  defining  ob¬ 
vious  appearances,  we  are  to  ufe  what  is  nioft  plain  and 
eafy;  that  the  mind  be  not  milled  by  amphibologies  into 
fallacious  deductions.  -  Glanville. 

AMPPII'BOLOUS,  adj.  [a.p(pi  and  (Sa.XXa ,  Gr.]  Tolled 
from  one  to  another  ;  ftriking  each  way. — Never  was  there 
fo  amphibolous  a  quarrel,  both  parties  declaring  themfelves 
for  the  king,  and  making  ufe  of  his  name  in  all  their  re- 
mcnltrances,  to  jultify  their  actions.  Howell. 

AMPHIBRA'CH  YS,_/J  [cqw-tpi  and  fiquyjc,  fhort,  Gr.] 
In  ancient  poetry,  the  name  of  a  foot  confuting  of  three 
fyllables,  whereof  that  in  the  middie  is  long,  and  the  other 
two  fnort ;  fuch  is  the  word  “  abire.’1 

AMPHIRRAN'CHIA,  f.  [from  uy.tpt,  about,  and 
tcti  t!le  giUs  of  a  filh  ;  fome  fay,  the  fau¬ 

ces,  and  fome  fay  the  jaws.]  The  fauces  or  parts  about 
the  ton  fils. 

AMPHI'COME,yi  A  kind  of  figiwed  Hone,  of  a- round, 
fiiape,  but  rugged,  and  befet  with  eminences,  celebrated 
on  acco  int  of  its  ufe  in  divination.  The  word  is  origi- 
3  naliy 
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nalfy  Greek,  u^ixo^e,  utrinquc  comata,  or  “hairy  on  all 
fides.”  This  (lone  is  alfo  called  erotylos ,  ee&ri'hoq,  amnio- 
ria,  probably  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  power  of  creating 
love.  The  amphicome  is  mentioned  by  Democritus  and 
Pliny,  though  little  known  among  the  moderns. 

AMPHIC'TYON3,yi  [Some  fuppofe  tlie  word  Ay.fpix.- 
Tioicj  to  be  formed  of  u^cp i,  about,  and  jinsu  or  xn^cm}  Gr. 
in  regard  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  about  met 
here  in  council;  others,  with  more  probability,  from  Am- 
phidtyon,  Ion  of  Deucalion,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  this  alfembly ;  though  others  will 
have  Acrifius,  king  of  the  Argives,  to  have  been  the  fird 
who  gave  a  form  and  laws  to  it.]  In  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  alfembly  compofed  of  deputies  from  the  different  dates 
of  Greece;  and  refembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  diet  of 
the  German  empire.  Authors  give  different  accounts  of 
the  number  of  the  Amphyflions,  as  well  as  rof  the  dates 
that  were  entitled  to  have  their  reprefentatives  in  this  coun¬ 
cil.  They  decided  all  public  differences  and  difputes  be¬ 
tween  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece;  but,  before  they  en¬ 
tered  on  bufinefs,  they  jointly  facrificed  an  ox  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  as  a  fymbol  of  their  union.  Their  determinations 
were  received  with  the  greated-  veneration,  and  even  held 
facred  and  inviolable.  The  dated  terms  of  their  meeting 
were  in  fpring  and  autumn;  the  fpring  was  called  Ea.^vr> 
ncAa-ia,  that  in  autumn  MeroTru^vri.  On  extraordinary 
occadons,  however,  they  met  at  any  time  of  the  year,  or 
even  continued  fitting  all  the  year  round.  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  ufurped  the  right  of  preddingin  the  affembly  of  the 
Amphiclyons,  and  of  fird  confulting  the  oracle  which  was 
called  'n^ofAuvTeia. 

AMPHI'DAMAS,  the  fon  of  Buliris,  king  of  Egypt, 
was  offered  to  Hercules  on  the  fame  altar  that  his  father 
had  facridced  all  drangers  that  he  could  get  into  his  pof- 
fedion.  1 

AMPHIDRO'MIA,  f.  [as^pi^opua,  of  ct^t,  about, 
and  Gr.  acourfe.]  A  fedival  obferved  in  Athens 

by  private  families,  upon  the  dfth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  it  being  the  cudom  for  the  fponfors  to  run  round 
the  dre  with  the  infant  in  their  arms;  and  then,  having 
delivered  it  to  the  nurfe,  they  were  entertained  with  fead- 
ing  and  dancing. 

AMPPII'DR.YON,yi  in  eccledadica!  writers,  denotes 
the  veil  or  curtain  which  was  drawn  before  the  door  of  the 
bema  in  ancient  churches. 

AMPHILO'CHIA,  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos 
in  Acarnania.  A  town  alfo  of  Spain,  in  Gallacia,  built  by 
Teucer,  and  denominated  from  Amphilochus  one  of  his 
companions  ;  now  Orenfe.  Lat.  42.  36.  Ion.  8.  20.  W. 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bidiop  of  Iconium,  in  the  fourth 
century,  was  the  friend  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St. 
Badl.  He  adided  at  the  drd  general  council  of  Condan- 
tinople  in  381  ;  predded  at  the  council  of  Sidse;  and  was 
a  drenuous  oppofer  of  the  Arians.  He  died  in  394;  and 
his  works  were  publifhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris 
1644,  by  Francis  Combeds. 

AMPHI'LOCHUS,  fon  of  Amphiarus  and  Eriphyle, 
was  a  celebrated  diviner.  He  had  an  altar  eredled  to  him 
at  Athens,  and  an  oracle  at  Mallus,  in  Cilicia,  which  city 
was  founded  by  him  and  Mopfus.  The  anfwers  of  this 
oracle  were  given  by  dreams;  the  party  enquiring  ufed  to 
pafs  a  night  in  the  temple,  and  that  night’s  dream  was  the 
anfwer. 

AMPHI'LOGY,  f.  [a.ulpi  and  Aoy©o  Gr.]  Equivoca¬ 
tion;  ambiguity. 

AMPHIMA'CER,yi  [ap.piand Gr.  ]  In  ancient 
poetry,  a  foot  confiding  of  three  fyllables,  whereof  the 
drd  and  lad  are  long,  and  that  in  the  middle  diort ;  fuch 
is  the  word  “  caftitas.” 

AMPHI'MEDON,  the  fon  of  Melan'heus,  one  of  the 
lovers  of  Penelope,  who  was  flain  by  her  fon  Telemachus. 

AMPHTNOME,  the  name  of  one  of  the  fifty  Nereides, 
according  to  Homer. 

AMPHPON,  a  fon  of  Jupiter,  by  Antiope  daughter 
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of  Nvcieus,  who  had  married  Lycus,  and  had  been  repu¬ 
diated  by  him  when  he  married  Dirce.  Ainphion  was 
born  at  the  fame  birth  as  Zethus,  on  mount  Cytheron, 
where  Antiope  had  fled  to  avoid  the  refentment  of  Dirce. 
He  made  fuch  uncommon  progrefs  in  mufic,  that  he  is  laid 
to  have  built  the  walls  of  Thebes  by  the  harmony  of  his 
lyre.  He  and  Zethus  united  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their 
mother;  they  befieged  and  took  Thebes,  put.  Lycus  to 
death,  and  tied  Dirce  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  bull,  who  drag¬ 
ged  her  till  flie  expired.  A  fon  of  Jafus  king  of  Orcho- 
menos,  by  Perfephone  daughter  of  Mins.  He  married 
Niobe,  by  whom  he  had  many  children,  but  all  of  them 
and  himlelf  w'ere  deftroyed,  for  her  infolence  to  Latona, 
except  Chloris,  who  became  the  wife  of  Neleus. 

AMPHI'POLES,  in  antiquity,  the  principal  magiftrates 
of  Syracufe.  They  were  edablifhed  by  Timoleon  in  the 
109th  Olympiad,  after  the  expullion  of  the  tyrant  Diony- 
fius.  They  governed  Syracufe  for  the  fpace  of  300  years  : 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  they  fubfided  in  his  time. 

AMPHI'POLIS,  an  ancient  decayed  city  of  Macedon, 
an  Athenian  colony,  on  the  Strymon,  but  on  which  fide  is 
not  certain.  Alfo  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates,  faid 
to  have  been  built  by  Seleucus,  and  called  by  the  Syrians 
Turmeda ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  only  renewed  and  adorn 
ed  by  Seleucus,  becaufe  long  famous  before  his  time. 

AMPHIP'PlI,yi  in  Grecian  antiquity,  foldiers  who,  in 
war,  ufed  two  hones  without  faddles,  and  were  dexterous 
enough  to  leap  from  one  to  the  other. 

AMPHlPRO'RfE,A-  the  naval  affairs  of  the  ancients, 
veffels  with  a  prow  at  each  end.  They  were  ufed  chiefly 
in  rapid  rivers  and  narrow  channels,  where  it  was  not  eafy 
to  tack  about. 

AMPHIPROS'TYLE,yi  Gr. ]  A  term 

in  architecture,  ufed  of  thofe  temples,  in  ancient  times, 
which  had  four  columns  or  pillars  in  the  front,  and  the 
fame  number  behind. 

AMPHISBzE'NA,  f.  of  and  Quim, 

Gr.  to  go.]  A  genus  of  ferpents  belonging  to  the  order  of 
amphibia  ferpentes,  fo  called  from  the  notion  of  its  having 
two  heads,  becaufe  the  head  and  tail  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  dimenfions  and  appearance,  and  becaufe  it  moves 
with  either  end  foremod.  The  head  of  the  amphifbatna 
is  fmall,  fmooth,  and  blunt;  the  nodrils  are  very  fmall; 
the  eyes  are  minute  and  blackifli ;  and  the  mouth  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  great  number  of  fmall  tedth.  The  body  is 
cylindrical,  and  divided  into  about  200  annular  convex 
fegments,  like  thofe  of  a  worm;  and  it  has  a  number  of 
longitudinal  fireaks  on  each  fide,  which  interfeft  each  other 
in  the  form  of  fmall  croflTes.  The  anus  is  a  tranfverfe  flit ; 
and  the  lad  ring,  or  fegment,  of  the  belly  has  eight  fmall 
papillae,  forming  a  tranfverfe  line  before  the  anus ;  the 
tail,  and  all  the  fpace  below  the  anus,  is  fhort,  confiding 
of  thirty  annular  fegments,  and  is  thick  and  blunt  at  the 
point.  The  colour  of  the  whole  animal  is  beautifully  va¬ 
riegated,  being  adorned  with  yellow,  green,  black,  and 
cochineal.  We  know  as  yet  but  of  two  fpecies,  viz. 

1.  The  fulginofa,  which  anfwers  exactly  to  the  above 
defeription,  and  is  found  in  Libya,  and  in  different 
parts  of  America,  in  the  hotter  regions  of  which  they 
grow  to  a  large  fize. 

2.  The  alba,  which  is  of  a  filvery  white,  a  little  tinted 
with  a  beautiful  green,  that  only  appears  in  the  (hades  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  folds  of  its  body  in  moving  along,  is  a 
native  of  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies,  as  well  as  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  it  is  generally  found  in  the  ant-hillocks.  The 
bite  of  the  amphilbaena  is  reckoned  to  be  mortal  by  many 
authors;  but,  as  it  is  not  furnifhed  with  dog-fangs,  (the 
ufual  mdrumentof  conveying  the  poifon  of  ferpents,)  la¬ 
ter  writers  edeem  it  not  to  be  poifonous.  They  feed  upon 
ants  and  earth-worms,  but  particularly  the  latter.  The 
figures  reprefented  in  the  annexed  plate  are  taken  from  the 
drawings  of  madam  Merian,  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum.  The  broken  egg  (hews  a  young  ferpent  jud  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  (hell,  as  drawn  from  the  life  by  the  above 
celebrated  naturalid. 
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Amphisb^j A  A quatica,  a  name  given  by  authors 
to  that  long  and  (lender  infeft  commonly  called  the  f  ta 
aquatica ,  and  vermis fetarius.  It  has  the  name  amphifbaena, 
from  its  going  backwards  or  forwards  with- equal  eafe  and 
celerity.  The  nfnal  (ize  is  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
the  thick  nefis  of  a  large  hair.  Two  or  three  of  thefe 
worms  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  com¬ 
mon  black  beetle.  When  put  into  water  they  will  live  a 
con  fide  rabVe  time,  andfwim  nimbly  about;  but  often  put 
up  their  heads  as  it  endeavouring  to  efcape ;  and  fome- 
times  fallen ing  themfelves  by  the  mouth  to  the  fides  of  the 
redel,  and  drawing  their  whole  bodies  after  them.  Thefe 
creatures  are  not  only  found  in  water,  but  buried  in  earth, 
and  fometimes  on  leaves  of  trees,  in  gardens  and  hedges. 

A MPHIS'C 1 1, A-  [a/v.fpio-ztoi,  of  ciyipi  on  both  fides,  and 
cy.vu i,  Gr.  Ihadows.]  A  name  applied  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  torrid  zone.  The  amphifcii  have  their  (ha- 
ooivs  one  part  of  the  year  towards  the  north,  and  the  other 
towards  the  Couth,  according  to  the  fun’s  place  in  the 
ecliptic.  They  are  aifo  called  Afcii. 

AMPHIS'MILA,  J.  fifrom  aufi,  on  both  fides,  and 
c/xiA;/;,  Gr.  an  incifion  knife.]  A  differing  knife  with  an 
edge  on  each  fide. 

AMPHIS'SA,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Locri  Oxo- 
lae,  fifteen  miles  to  the  weft  of  Delphi,  and  fo  named,  be- 
canfe  fuiTounded  on  all  fides  by  mountains.  Hence  Am- 
phijfai,  the  inhabitants  ;  who  plundered  the  temple  at  Del¬ 
phi.  Alfo  a  town  of  Magna  Grsecia,  at  the  mouth  of  t he 
Sagra,  on  the  coaft  of  the  farther  Calabria,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  I.ocri  and  Caulona  ;  now  called  Rocclla. 

AM'PHITANE,  [,  ,[«//-$  ir<xv«,  Gr.]  Among  ancient 
naturalifts,  a  ftone  (aid  to  attract  gold  as  the  loadftone  does 
iron-  Pliny  fays  it  was  found  in  that  part  of  the  Indies 
•where  the  native  goid  lay  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth 
as  to  be  turned  up  in  fmall  mafies  among  the  earth  of  ant¬ 
hills  ;  and  defcnbes  it  to  have  been  of  a  fquare  figure,  and 
of  tJie  colour  and  brightnefs  of  gold.  Tlte  defcription 
plainly  points  out  a  well-known  foflil,  called  by  Dr.  Hill 
pyricubivni :  this  is  common  in  the  mines  of  moft  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  its  power  of  attracting  gold  is  fabulous. 

AMPHITHE'ATRE,_/i  [ amphitheatrum ,  Lat.of  a.y(pi- 
of  uy.tp i,  about,  and  -Ssao.itai,  Gr.  to  behold.]  In 
antiquity,  a  fpacious  edifice,  built  either  round  or  oval, 
w  ith  a  number  of  riling  feats,  upon  which  the  people  uled 
to  behold  the  combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild  beads;  and 
o'her  fports.  Amphitheatres  were  at  firft  only  of  wood ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  that  Statilius 
Taurus  built  one,  for  the  firft  time,  of  ftone.  The  lowed; 
part  was  of  an  oval  figure,  and  called  arena ,  becaufe,  for 
die  conveniency  of  the  combatants,  it  was  ufually  ftrewed 
with  (and;  and  round  the  arena  were  vaults  ftyled  cavea, 
in  which  were  confined  the  wild  beads  appointed  for  the 
fhows.  Above  the  caveae  was  erefited  a  large  circular  pe- 
riftyle,  or  podium,  adorned  with  columns.  This  was  the 
place  of  the  emperors,  fenators,  and  other  perfons  of  di- 
ftinCtion.  The  rows  of  benches  were  above  the  podium. 
Their  figure  was  circular;  and  they  were  entered  by  ave¬ 
nues,  at  the  end  of  which  were  gates  called  z miitorice. 
Their  theatre  was  built  in  form  of  a  femicircle,  only  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  juft  femicircle  by  one-fourth  part  of  the  diame¬ 
ter;  and  the  amphitheatre  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  double 
theatre,  or  two  theatres  joined  together :  fo  that  the  longed 
diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  was  to  the  Ihorteft  as  one 
and  a  half  to  one. 

There. ape  amphitheatres  (fill  (landing  at  Rome,  at  Pola, 
at  Nifmes,’  See.  The  amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian,  called 
the  Colij'eum ,  and  that  at  Verona  in  Italy,  are  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  now  remaining  of  all  antiquity.  Remains  of  am¬ 
phitheatres  are  fhown  alfo  at  Arles,  Bourdeaux,  Sec.  The 
amphitheatre  at  Polla,  an  ancient  republic  of  Iftria,  is 
very  entire:  it  confifls  of  two  orders  of  Tufcan  pillars, 
one  over  the  other.  The  lower  have  pedeftals,  which  is 
extraordinary  ;  this  order  having  fcarcely  ever  more  than 
bides  to  lupport  them.  The  amphitheatre  of  Vefpafian 
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is  computed  to  have  been  capable  of  bolding  87,000  fpec- 
tators.  That  of  Verona  is  the  beft  preferved :  for,  though 
mod  of  the  great  and  beft  (tones  of  the  outfide  are  picked 
out,  yet  the  great  vault,  on  which  the  rows  of  the  feats 
are  laid,  is  entire;  the  rows  alfo,  which  are  forty-four  in 
number,  are  entire.  Every  row  is  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
and  as  much  in  breadth ;  fo  that  a  man  fits  conveniently 
in  them;  and,  allowing  for  a  feat  a  foot  and  a  half,  the 
whole  will  hold  23,000  perfons.  Pliny  mentions  an  am¬ 
phitheatre  built  by  Curio,  which  turned  on  large  iron 
pivots;  fo  that  of  the  fame  amphitheatre  two  feveral  thea¬ 
tres  were  occafionally  made,  whereon  different  entertain¬ 
ments  were  fometimes  prefented  at  the  fame  time,  Mr. 
Brydone  mentions  an  amphitheatre  at  Syracufe,  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  which  is  fo  entire,  that  the  gradini  for  feats  dill 
remain;  but  it  is  fmall  in  companion  of  the  others. 

Amphitheatre,  in  gardening,  certain  difpofitions  of 
trees  and  Ihrubs  on  the  fides  of  hilly  places,  which,  if  the 
hill  or  riling  be  naturally  of  a  circular  figure,  always  have’ 
the  beft  efteft.  They  are  to  be  formed  of  evergreens; 
finch  as  hollies,  phillereas,  laruflines,  bays,  and  finch  plants, 
obferving  to  plant  the  Ihorteft  growing  trees  in  the  front, 
and  thole  which  will  be  the  tailed  behind,  fiuch  as  pines, 
firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  &c. 

AMPHITRI'TE,  [xypiTgi-ni,  Gr.  from  circumferendo , 
Lat.]  The  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  with  whom 
Neptune  fell  in  love;  but  (lie,  defirous  to  continue  a  vir¬ 
gin,  fled  from  him  and  hid  herfelf ;  whereupon  he  fent  two 
dolphins,  who  found  her  by  mount  Atlas,  and  perfuaded 
her  to  marry  Neptune  ;  and,  having  conveyed  her  to  him 
in  a  car,  in  the  form  of  a  (hell,  he  on  her  begat  Triton. 
She  is  fometimes  called  Salacia,  and  is  often  taken  for  the 
fiea  itfelf  by  the  poets. 

AMPHI'TRYON,  the  fon  of  Alcaeus,  and  grandfonof 
Perfeus,  married  to  his  coufin  Alcmena.  During  the  war 
with  the  Thebans,  Alcmena  became  pregnant  of  Hercules 
by  Jupiter,  who,  to  deceive  Alcmena,  had  affirmed  the 
fliape  of  her  hulband.  When  Amphitryon  returned  from 
the  war,  he  killed  his  father-in-law,  Eledtryon,  king  of 
Mycenae,  by  accident,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly  and 
retire  to  Thebes  with  Alcmena. 

AMPHO'RA,/.  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  meafure  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Roman  amphora  contain¬ 
ed  forty-eight  fextaries,  equal  to  about  feven  gallons  one 
pint  Englifh  vvine-meafure ;  and  the  Grecian  or  Attic  am¬ 
phora  contained  one-third  more.  Amphora  was  alfo  a 
dry  meafure  ufed  by  the  Romans,  and  contained  about 
three  bufliels.  Amphora,  among  the  Venetians,  is  the 
larged  meafure  ufed  for  liquids,  containing  about  fixteen 
quarts. 

AMPHORA'RIUM  VINUM,  In  antiquity,  denotes 
that  which  is  drawn  or  poured  into  amphora  or  pitchers  ; 
by  way  of  diftinclion  from  vinum  doliare,  or  calk  wine. 
The  Romans  had  a  method  of  keeping  wine  in  amphorae 
for  many  years  to  ripen,  by  faftejning  the  lids  tight  down 
with  pitch  or  gyp-fum,  and  placing  them  either  in  a  fitua- 
tion  where  fmoke  came,  or  underground. 

AM'PHOTIDES,yi  a  kind  of  armour  or  covering  for 
the  ears,  worn  by  the  ancient  pugilifts,  to  prevent  their 
adverfaries  from  laying  hold  of  that  part. 

AMPHRY'SIUS,  a  river  of  Theffaly,  running  by  the 
foot  of  mount  Othrys,  from  fouth  to  north,  into  the  Eni- 
peus  at  Thebes  of  Theffaly  ;  where  Apollo  fed  the  herds 
of  king  Admetus.  Another  Amphryfius  in  Phrygia,  ren¬ 
dering  women  barren,  according  to  Pliny  ;  hence  the  epi¬ 
thet  Amphryfiacus.  Alfo  a  town  of  Phocis,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Parnaffus,  encompaffed  with  a  double  wall  by  the 
Thebans,  in  the  war  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon. 

AM'PLE,  adj.  [ amplus ,  Lat.]  Large;  wide;  extended: 

Heav’n  defeends 

In  univerfal  bounty,  (hedding  herbs, 

And  fruits,  and  flowers,  on  nature’s  ample  lap.  Thomfon. 

Great  in  bulk.  Unlimited;  without  reftriftion.  Libe¬ 
ral;  large;  without  pariimony. — If  we  fpeak  of  drift 

juftice. 
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judi ce,  God  could.no  way  have  been  bound  to  requite  man’s 
labours  in  to  large  and  ample  manner  as  human  felicity  doth 
import  ;  in  as  much  as  the  dignity  of  this  exceedeth  lb  far 
the  other’s  value.  Hooker. — Magnificent;  fplendid.  Dif- 
fufive ;  not  contracted  ;  as,  An  ample  narrative,  that  is,  not 
an  epitome. 

AM'PLBNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  ample;  large- 
nefs;  fplendour. — Impollible  it  is  for  a  perfon  of  my  con¬ 
dition  to  produce  any  thing  in  proportion  either  to  the 
ampknfs'oi  the  body  you  reprefent,  or  of  the  places. you 
bear.  South. 

AMPLEPU'IS,  atown  in  the  department  of  Rhoneand 
Loire.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and  is  lixteen  miles 
eait  of  Rouanne. 

To  AM'PLIATE,  v.  a.  [amplio,  Lat. ]  To  enlarge;  to 
make  greater;  to  extend. — He  fnall  look  Upon  it,  not  to 
traduce  or  extenuate,  but  to  explain  and  dilucidate,  to  add 
and  ampliate.  Brown. 

AMPL1  A'TION,yi  Enlargement;  exaggeration;  ex- 
tenlion.  Diffufenefs. — The  obfcitrity  of  the  fubjecl,  and 
the  prejudice  and  prepoffedion  of  mod  readers,  may  plead 
excufe  for  any  ampliations  or  repetitipns  that  may  be  found, 
whilii  I  labour  to  exprefs  myfelf  plain  and  full.  Holder. 

Onamedalof  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  we  find  the 
title  Ampliator  avium  given  him,  on  account  of  his  having 
extended  theyz^  civitatis,  or  right  of  citizenfhip,  to  many 
dates  and  people  before  excluded  from  that  privilege.  In 
effect,  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  this  prince 
that  made  the  famous  con dilution,  wliereby  all  the  fu 'ejects' 
of  the  empire  were  made  citizens  of  Rome. 

Ampliation,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  the  deferring 
to  pafs  fentence  in  certain  caufes.  This  the  judge  did,  by 
pronouncing  the  word  amplius-,  or  by  writing  the  letters 
N.  L.  for  non  liquet ;  thereby  lignifying,  that,  asthecaufe 
was  not  clear,  it  would  be  necedary  to  bring  further  evidence. 

To  AMPLI'FIC ATE,  v.  a.  [ amplijico ,  Lat.]  To  en¬ 
large;  to  fpread  out ;  to  amplify. 

AMPL1FIC  A'TION,  f.  [amplification,  Fr.  amplficatio, 
Lat.]  Enlargement;  extenlion. 

Amp-lification,  in  rhetoric,  part  of  a  difeourfe  or 
fpeech,  wherein  a  crime  is  aggravated,  a  praife  or  com¬ 
mendation  heightened,  or  a  narration  enlarged,  by  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  circumdances ;  fo  as  to  excite  the  proper 
emotions  in  the  fouls  of  the  auditors.  Such  is  the  paflage 
in  Virgil,  where,  indead  of  faying  merely  that  Turnus 
died,  he  amplifies  the  circumdances  of  his  death: 

— AJl  illi folvuntur  frigore  membra, 

Vilaque  cum  gcnilu  fugit  indignata  Jub  umbras. 

The  maders  of  eloquence  make  amplification  to  be  the  foul 
of  difeourfe.  See  Oratory. 

AM'PLIFIER.yi  One  that  enlarges  any  thing;  one 
that  exaggerates ;  one  that  reprefents  any  thing  with  a 
large  difplay  of  the  bed  circumdances;  it  being  ufually 
taken  in  a  good  fenfe. 

To  AM'PLIFY,  v.  a.  [ amplifier ,  Fr.]  To  enlarge;  to 
increafe  any  material  fubdance,  or  object  of  fenfe.  To 
enlarge,  or  extend  any  thing  incorporeal.  To  exaggerate 
any  thing;  to  enlarge  it  by  the  manner  of  reprefentation 
To  improve  by  new  additions. — I  feel  age  advancing,  and 
my  health  is  infufficient  to  increafe  and  amplify  thefe  re¬ 
marks,  to  confirm  and  improve  thefe  rules,  and  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  feveral  pages.  Watts. 

To  Amplify,  v.  n.  To  fpeak  largely  in  many  words; 
to.  lay  one’s  felf  out  in  diffufion.  It  is  ufed  frequently  with 
the  particle  on. — When  you  affect  to  amplify  on  the  former 
branches  of  a  difeourfe,  you  will  often  lay  a  r.ecefiity  up¬ 
on  yourfelf  of  contracting  the  latter,  and  prevent  yourfelf 
in  the  mod  important  part  of  your  dedgn.  Watts. — To 
form  large  or  pompous  reprefentations. — Homer  amplifies, 
rot  invents  ;  and,  as  there  was  really  a  people  called  Cyclo- 
peans,  fo  they  might  be  men  of  great  datu  re,  or  giants.  Pope. 

AM'PLITUD  E,/i  [ amplitude ,  Fr.  amplitudo,  Lat.]  Ex¬ 
tent. — Whatever  I  look  upon,  within  the  amplitude  of  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth,,  is  evidence  of  human  ignorance.  Glartville, 
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— Largcncfs;  greatnefs. — Men  fliould  learn  how  fevere  a 
thing  the  true  mqiiifition  of  nature  is,  and  accudoin  them- 
felves,  by  the  light  of  particulars;  to  enlarge  their  minds 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world  to 
the  narrow nefs  of  their  minds.  Bacon. — Capacity  ;  extent 
of  intellectual  faculties.  Splendour;  grandeur;  dignity, 
Copioufncfs;  abundance. — In  the  great  frame  of  king¬ 
doms  and  commonwealths,  it  is  in  the  power  of  princes,  or 
edates,  to  add  amplitude  and  greatnefs  to  their  kingdoms. 
Bacon. 

Amplitude,  in  aftronomy,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon, 
intercepted  between,  the  true  end  or  welt  point,  and  the 
centre  of  the  fun  or  a  dar  at  its.  riling  or  fetting.:  fo’that 
the  amplitude  is  of  two  kinds ; ,  ortive  or  eadern,  and  occi- 
duous  or  wedein.  Each  of  thefe  amplitudes  is  alfo  either 
northern  or  fouthern,  according  as  the  point  of  riung  or 
fetting  is  in  the  northern  or  fouthern  part  of  the  horizon: 
and  the  complement  of  the  amplitude,  or  the  arch  of  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  point  of  riling  or  lotting,  from  the  north  or 
fouth  point  of  the  horizon,  is  the  azimuth.  The  ampli¬ 
tude  is  of  ufe  in  navigation,  to  find  the  variation  of  the 
compafs  or  magnetic  needle.  And  the  rule  to  find  it  is 
this:  As  the  coline  of  the  latitude  is  to  radius,  fo  is  the 
line  of  the  fun’s  or  fiar’s  declination  to  the  line  of  the  am¬ 
plitude.  So  in  the  latitude  of  London,  viz.  510  31',  when 
the  fun’s  declination  is  23°23';  then 

Cos.  5 1°  3 1' the  lat.  -  -  — 9-79.i99c>7 

Sin.  23  28  the  decl.  -  -j- 9  ■  6oo  n  S 1 

Sin.  39  47  the  ampl.  -  -  9-8061274 

That  is,  the  fun  rifes  or  lets  390  47'  from  the  ead  or  wed 
point  to  the  north  or  fouth,  according  as  the  declination  is 
north  or  fouth.. 

Magnelical  Amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  con¬ 
tained  between  the  fun  or  dar,  at  the  riling  or  fetting,  and 
the  magnetical  ead  or  wed  point  of  the  horizon,  pointed 
out  by  the  magnetical  compafs,  or  the  amplitude  or  azi¬ 
muth  compafs.  And  the  difference  between  this  magne¬ 
tical  amplitude,  fo  cbferved,  and  the  true  amplitude,  as 
computed  in  the  lad  article,  is  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs.  So  if,  for  indance,  the  magnetical  amplitude  be 
obferved,  by  the  compafs,  to  be  6i°  47',  at  the  time  when 
it  is  computed  to  be  -  39  47, 

then  the  difference  -  22  o  is  the  variation  wed, 

AMPLI'VAGOUS,  ad].  [an}plivagus,  Lat.]  That  wan¬ 
ders  wide,  or  far  and  near  ;  that  dretches  out  far,  having 
a  large  fcope. 

AM'PLY,  adv.  [ample,  Lat.]  Largely;  liberally.  At 
large ;  without  referve : 

At  return 

Of  him  fo  lately  promis’d  to  thy  aid, 

The  woman’s  feed,  obfeurely  then  foretold, 

Now  amplier  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord.  Milton , 

At  large  ;  copioufiy  ;  with  a  diffufive  detail. — Some  parts 
of  a  poem  require  to  be  amply  written,  and  with  all  the 
force  and  elegance  of  words;  others  mud  be  cad  into  Iha- 
dows  ;  that  is,  p aided  over  in  lilence,  or  but  faintly  touched. 
Dry  den. 

AMPSA'GA,  a  river  of  ancient  Numidia. 

AMPSAN'CTI  V a l lis, .jpr  Ampsancti  Lacus,  a 
cave  or  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  Hirpini,  or  Principato 
Ultra,  near  the  city  Tricento.  It  is  now  called  Mcfjlua, 
from  Mephitis,  the  goddefs  of  ftench,  who  had  a  temple 
there.  The  Moffetta is  thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  Sw  inburn  : 
“We  were  led  into  a  narrow  valley,  ex  tendinga  confiderablc 
way  to  the  fouth-wed,  and  preffed  in  on  both.  Tides  by  high 
ridges  thickly  covered  with  copfes  of  oak.  The  bottom 
of  the  dell  is  bare  and  arid  :  in  the  low^d  part,  and  elofe 
under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval  pond  of  muddy  alb-co¬ 
loured  witter,  not  above  fifty  feet  in  diameter  :  it  boils  up 
in  feveral  places  with  great  force  in  irregular  fits,  which  are 
always  preceded  by  a  hiding  found.  The  water  was  feveral 
times  (pouted  up  as  high  as  our  heads  in  a  diagonal  direction, 
a  whirl-pool  being  formed  round  the  tube,  like  a  bafon, 
6  I  to 
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to  receive  it  as  it  fell.  A  large. body  of  vapour  is  conti¬ 
nually  thrown  out  with  a  loud  rumbling  node.  The  (tones 
on  the  riling  ground  that  hangs  over  the  pool  are  quite 
yellow,  being  ftained  with  the  fumes  of  lulphur  and  lal 
ammoniac.  A, molt  naufeous  ImelL-rifing  with  the  fleam 
obliged  us  to  watch  the  wind,  'and  keep  clear  of  it,  to 
avoid  luffocation.  The  water  is  quite  infipid  both  as  to 
tafle  and  fmell  ;  the  clay  at  the  edges  is  white,  and  carried 
into  Puglia- tomb  upon  (cabby  (beep,  on  which  account 
the  lake  is.  farmed  out  at  ioo  ducats  a  year. 

AMPT'HILL,  Bedfordfhire,  is  a  (inall  neat  regular 
well-built  town,  delightfully  (ituated  between  two  hills  ; 
it  has  two  principal  ftreets,  eroding  each  other  nearly  at 
right  angles.  It  has-, a  good  market  on  Thurfday,  and  tw  o 
fairs,  the  4th  of  May  and  30th  of  November;  alio  a  11a- 
tute  fefiions,  for  hiring  (ervants,  generally  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  Cud  Michaelmas.  Here  is  a  fchool  endowed  for 
teaching-thirteen  poor  children,  and  an  hofpital,  with  good 
allowance  for  ten  poor  men,  founded  by  Mr.  Stone. 

Ampthill  Park,  the  Teat-  of  the  right  honourable  earl  of 
Upper  Olfory,  is  a  (mail  di dance  from  the  town.  Here 
•w  as  the  refidence  of  the  injured  princefs  Catharine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  during  the  period  in  which  her  divorce  from  Henry 
VIII.  was  in  agitation;  to  whole  memory,  in  1774,  the 
-carl  of  Upper-  Oflory,  in  the  (ite  of  the  cadle,  erefled  a 
Gothic  column,  defigned  by  the  late  Mr.  Etlex  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  ill-fated  queen, 
with  an  infepiptron. 

AMPUL'LA,  in  antiquity,  a  round  big-bellied  veffel 
.-which  the  ancients  uled  in  their  baths,  to  contain  oil  for 
.anointing  their  bodies.  Alio  a  cup  for  drinking  out  of. 

Ampulla,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  one  of 
the  lacred  vellels  uled  at  the  altars.  Ampullae  were  alio 
tiled  for  holding  the  oil  tiled  in  chrifmation,  confecration, 
coronation,  &c.  Among  the  ornaments  of  churches  we 
find  frequent  mention  made  of  ampuls  or  vials.  In  the 
inventory  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln  we  meet  with  am¬ 
puls  of  cryftal,  varioufly  enriched  with  filver  feet  and 
covers  ;  one  containing  a  tooth  of  St.  Chriftopher,  another 
:a  tooth  of  St.  Cecily,  another  a  bone  of  the  head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptift. 

Knights  oj  St.  Ampulla,  belong  to  an  order  inftituted 
by  Clovis  I.  king  of  France ;  at  the  coronation  they  bear  up 
the  canopy  under  which  the  ampulla  is  carried  in  procellion. 

AMPU'RA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  before 
•its  conqtieft  by  the  Spaniards.  Here  the  inhabitants  wor- 
fhipped  two  lofty  mountains  from  a  principle  of  gratitude, 
•becaufe  of  the  delcent  of  the  water  from  them  by  which 
their  lands  were  fertilized.  It  is  Laid  to  have  been  con¬ 
quered  by  Virachoca  the  eighth  inca. 

To  AMPUTATE,  v.  a.  [ amputo ,  Lat.J  To  cut  offa 
limb  :  a  word  tiled  in  chirurgery. 

AMPUT  ATION,  J.  \_aviputatio ,  Lat.]  In  furgery,  the 
cutting  off  a  limb,  or  other  part  from  the  body.  See 
Surgery. 

AM'RAM,  of  oy  a  people,  and  m  high,  Heb. 

i.  e.  an  high  people.]  the  father  of  Moles. 

AM'RAPHEL,  [Ssicn  of  ir:s  lie  hath  fpoke,  and  nbsa 
deftruction,  Heb.  i.  e.  a  (peaking  deftrudtion.  ]  the  king  of 
Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  confederated  with  Cherdorlaomer, 
king  of  the  Elamites,  and  two  other  kings,  to  make  war 
again!!  the  kings  of  Pentapolis  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  and  the  three  neighbouring  cities.  The  kings 
who  were  in  league  with  Amraphel  worded  thofe  of  Pen¬ 
tapolis,  plundered  their  city,  and  carried  off  abundance  of 
captives,  among  whom  was  Lot,  Abraham’s  nephew  :  but 
Abraham  purfued  them,  re- took  Lot,  and  recovered  all. 

AM'RAS.  See  Ambras. 

AM'SANCTI.  See  Ampsascti. 

AMSDOR'FIANS,  in  church  hidory,  a  fed!  of  Pro- 
tedants  in  the  lixteenth  century,  who  took  their  name 
from  Amfdorf  their  leader.  They  maintained,  that  good 
works  were  not  only  unprofitable,  but  were  obllacles  to 
falvation. 

AMSO'NIA,/.  in  botany.  See  Tabern.e  Montana. 
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AM’STERDAM,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of 
Holland 'and  of  the  United  . Netherlands,  is  feated  on  the 
river  Amdel  and  ail  arm  of  the  fea  called  the  Wye.'  In 
1 204,  it  was  nothing  but  a  fmall  cadle  which  its  lords  made 
•a  retreat  for  fifhepmen,  w  ho  at  fird  lived  in  huts  covered 
with  thatch  :  but  it  foon  became  conliderable,  though,  till 
the  year  1490,  it  was  fuirounded  with  nothing  but  a  weak 
pallifado.  The  walls  were  tlien  built  with  brick,  to  de¬ 
fend  it  from  the  incurfions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Utrecht, 
with  whom  the  Hollanders  were  often  quarrelling  ;  but 
fonie  time  after  it  was  almod  totally  reduced  to  allies.  In 
1512,  it  was  befieged  by  the  people  of  Guelderland  ;  who, 
not  being  able  to  take  it,  fet  fire  to  the -(hips  in  the  har¬ 
bour.  In  1325,  an  Anabaptift  leader,  with  600  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  got  into  the  city  in  the  night-time,  attacked  the 
town-houfe,  and  defeated  thofe  that  made  any  reliliance-; 
but,  when  day  appeared,  the  citizens  fell  upon  them  on  all 
fides,  and  forced  them  to  retire  into  the  town-houfe,  v\  here 
moll  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  About  ten  years  after, 
there  was  another  tumult  railed  by  a  parcel  of  fanatics, 
confiding  of  men  and  women,  who  ran  about  the  dreets 
dark  naked,  and  had  a  defignof  making  themlelves  maders 
of  the  town-houfe;  Their  fiirieks  and  cries  loon  alarmed 
the  inhabitants,  who  gave  them  the  chaftifetnent  they  de- 
ferved.  Amfterdam  was  one  of  the  lad  cities  that  em¬ 
braced  the  reformed  religion.  It  was  befieged  by  the 
Hollanders  in  1578,  and  lubmitted  after  a  liege  of  ten 
months.  One  article  of  the  capitulation  was,  a  free  exer- 
cife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  :  but  this  was  not 
obferved  by  the  Protellants  ;  for  they  foon  drove  the  ec- 
clefiafiics,  monks,  and  nuns,  out  of  the  city,  broke  the 
images,  and  demoliflied  the  altars.  After  this  time  it 
became  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  nations  and  of  every 
feci ;  and  to  the  good  fenfe  and  candour  of  the  Dutch,  in 
thus  making  it  an  afylum  for  all  profeffions  of  religion, 
when  perfecution  prevailed  in  other  parts,  we  may  attri¬ 
bute  the  grandeur  and  opulence  it  now  enjoys.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  often  obliged  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  their 
city,  and  in  1675  it  was  increaled  to  its  prefent  extent. 
It  was  furrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  and  a  large  ditch 
eighty  feet  broad  full  of  running  water.  The  walls  were 
fortified  with  twenty-fix  bullions,  on  each  of  which  there 
is  now  a  windmill.  There  are  eight  gates  towards  the 
land,  and  one  towards  the  water. 

Amfterdam,  being  feated  on  a  marlliy  foil,  is  built  on 
piles  of  wood  ;  for  which  reafon  no  coaches  are  allowed, 
except  to  great  men  and  phyficians,  who  pay  a  tax  for  that 
privilege  ;  and  all  kinds  of  goods  are  drawn  on  (ledges. 
It  Hands  fo  low,  that  they  would  be  expofed  to  inunda¬ 
tions,  if  they  did  not  fecure  themfelves  by  dykes  and 
Unices.  The  fined  ftreets  are,  the  Keyfar’s  Graft,  or 
Emperor’s  Canal  ;  the  Heer  Graft,  or  Lord’s  Canal ;  the 
Cingel;  and  the  ftreet  of  Haerlem.  The  principal  canal 
is  remarkable  for  its  houfes,  which  are  magnificent  ftruc  ■ 
Hires,  of  an  equal  height.  Here  are  three  prodigious 
Unices,  and  a  great  number  of  canals,  which  crofs  the 
city  in  many  parts,  and  render  the  ftreets  clean  and  plea- 
fant;  The  canals  are  deep,  their  fides  are  lined  with  hewn 
(lone,  and  they  have  many  (lone -bridges  over  different 
parts  of  them.  The  finelt  is  that  called  the  Amnutrack, 
which  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Amftel,  into  which 
the  tide  comes  up,  and  on  the  fides  of  which  are  two  large 
quays.  This  canal  has  feveral  bridges.  The  principal  is 
that  next  the  fea,  called  Pont  Neuf,  or  the  “New  Bridge:” 
it  is  600  feet  long,  and  feventy  broad,  with  iron  balultrades 
on  each  fide  ;  it  has  thirty-fix  arches,  of  which  eleven  are 
■very  high,  and  eight  are  lliut  up  to  inclofe  the  yachts. 
From  this  bridge  there  is  a  mod  charming  profpedl  of  the 
■city,  harbour,  and  fea.  The  harbour,  though  difficult  of 
accefs  on  account  of  the  flioals,  is  one  of  the  larged  and 
fined  in  Europe,  and  is  always  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  (hips  and  vellels,  which  look  like  a  foreft,  or  rather  a 
■floating  city.  The  ftreets  in  general  are  well  paved,  and 
the  houfes  built  of  brick  or  Hone.  'Towards  the  fides  of 
the  haven,  the  city  is  inclofed  with  great  poles  driven  into 
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tlic  ground,  which  are  Joined  by  large  beams  placed  hori¬ 
zontally.  There  are  openings  to  let  the  (hips  in  and  out, 
'which  are  (hut  every  night  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Ain- 
derdam  is  computed  to  be  half  as  big  as  London,  next  to 
which  it  is  the  mod:  commercial  city  in  the  world.  There 
care  people  here  of  almoft  every  nation  and  religion  in 
•Europe.  There  are  eleven  churches  for  the  Dutch  of  the 
edablifhed  or  Calvinidica!  religion,  with  two  French  and 
one  High  Dutch.  The  Englilh  have  alfo  three  churches, 
one  for  the  Prefbyterians,  a  fecond  for  thofe  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  a  third  for  the  Erownids.  All  thefe 
'churches  or  congregations  make  up  only  one-third  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  -twenty - 
feven  hotrfes  or  chapels  for  their  wovfliip,  form  another 
third  part ;  and  the  other  third  part  is  made  up  of  Jews, 
Lutherans,  Arminians,  Anabaptids,  & c.  The  Jews,  who 
are  very  conliderable  in  this  place,  have  two  fynngogues  ; 
one  of  which,  namely  the  Portuguefe,  is  the  larged  in 
Europe. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  the  redigious  buildings  is  the 
new  church  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine.  It  was  begun  in 
the  year  1408,  others  fay  1414;  and  Was  100  years  in 
building.  The  foundation  of  a  deeple  is  laid  before  this 
church,  which  was  defigned  to  be  very  high;  The  piles 
on  which  it  was  to  be  eredted  are  100  feet  fquare  and  6334 
in  number,  and  thofe  very  large;  neverthelefs  it  was 
thought  that  thefe  vad  piles,  or  rather  the  ground,  were 
not  able  to  fupport  the  prodigious  weight  they  intended  to 
lay  upon  it ;  for  which  reafon  the  deeple  remains  unfinifh- 
ed.  The  pulpit  is  a  mader-piece  of  the  kind,  w  here  the 
four  evangelids  and  many  other  curious  pieces  of  fculpture 
are  reprefented.  The  glafs-windows  are  adorned  with 
paintings,  among  which  the  emperor  Maximilian  is  pre- 
fenting  an  imperial  crown  to  the  burgomaders  of  Amder¬ 
dam  for  the  cred  of  the  arms  of  the  city.  The  organ  is 
very  large,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  bed  in  the  world  It 
lias  a  fet  of  pipes  that  counterfeit  a  chorus  of  voices,  and 
has  fifty-two  whole  dops  beddes  half  deps,  with  two  rows 
•of  keys  for  the  feet,  and  three  rows  of  keys  for  the  hands. 
Thofe  who  hear  it  play  for  the  di  d  time  imagine  they  hear 
a  human  voice.  The  grate  dividing  the  chancel  from  the 
body  of  the  church  is  all  of  Corinthian  brafs.  The 
branches  of  candledicks  are  the  riched  in  the  Seven  Pro¬ 
vinces.  There  is  a  very  fine  marble  monument  eroded  to 
admiral  Ruyter,  who  was  killed  at  Medina. 

The  public  buildings  of  a  civil  nature  are  very  magnifi¬ 
cent.  The  dadt-houle  was  founded  in  1648.  It  is  built 
upon  14000  wooden  piles;  and  its  front  is  282  feet  long, 
its  fides  255  feet,  and  its  height  to  the  roof  11 6.  There 
is  a  marble  pediment  in  the  front,  whereon  a  woman  is 
carved  in  relievo,  holding  the  arms  of  the  city  ;  (he  is 
feated  in  a  chair,  fupported  by  two  lions,  with  an  olive- 
branch  in  her  right  hand  ;  on  each  fide  are  four  Naiads, 
who  prefent  her  with  a  crown  of  palm  and  laurel,  and  tw  o 
other  marine  goddeffes  prefent  her  with  different  forts  of 
fruit ;  belides,  there  is  Neptune  with  his  trident,  accom¬ 
panied  with  Tritons,  a  fea-unicorn,  and  a  fea-horfe.  On 
the  top  dands  three  datues  in  bronze,  reprefenting  Judice, 
Strength,  and  Plenty.  On  the  top  of  the  drufture  is  a 
round  tower,  fifty  feet  above  the  roof,  adorned  with  da¬ 
mes,  and  an  harmonious  chime  of  bells,  the  biggeft  of 
which  weighs  about  7000  pounds,  and  the  next  6ce«o. 
They  are  made  to  play  different  tunes  every  month.  On 
the  floor  of  the  great  hall  are  two  globes,  the  celedialand 
terredrial,  which  are  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter  and 
fixty-nine  in  circumference.  They  are  made  of  black  and 
-white  marble,  and  are  inlaid  with  jafper  and  copper. 
While  this  ftadt-houfe  was  building,  the  old  one  was  fet 
on  fire,  and  confumed  with  all  the  archives  and  regiflers. 
Under  the  ftadt-houfe  is  a  prodigious  vault,  wherein  is 
kept  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  which  is  faid  to  be  inex- 
haudibly  rich,  and  is  under  excellent  regulations.  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  his  time,  fuppo fed  it  tcrcontain  the 
greated  treafure,  either  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  known 
wpjld.  Mr.  Anderfon  fuppofes  that  the  cadi,  bullion,  and 
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pawned  jewels,  in  this  bank  amount  to  thirty-fix' millions 
derling.  The  bourfe,  or  exchange,  where  the  merchants 
aflemble,  is  all  of  free-done,  and  built  upon  2000  wooden 
piles.  Its  length  is  about  250  feet,  and  its  breadth  140. 
The  galleries  are  fupported  by  twenty-fix  marble  columns, 
upon  each  oi  which  are  the  names'  of  the  people  that  arc 
to  meet  there.  They  are  all  numbered  ;  and  there  is  a 
place  fixed  for  every  merchandize  under  fome  one  of  thefe 
numbers.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  gate  is  a  fuperb 
dair-cafe  which  leads  to  the  galleries  ;  on  one  fide  of 
which  there  are  feveral  (hops,  and  on  the  other  a  place  to 
fell  clothes.  It  is  not  unlike  the  royal  exchange  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  admiralty-office  is  in  a  houfe  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  arfenal  for  their 
men  of  war  is  in  the  harbour.  This  is  a  very  handfome 
building,  200  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  broad.  Near 
this  edifice  is  the  dock,  or  yard  where  they  build  their 
men  of  war,  and  which  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  every 
neceffary  for  the  condrudtion  of  (hips. 

The  Ead- India  company  occupy  a  large  building  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  offices  or  apartments.  In  the  new  part 
of  this  city  they  have  a  magazine  or  palace,  which  may 
properly  be  called  an  arfenal.  The  ground  on  which  this 
building  dands  is  2000  feet,  and  fquare  every  way,  reckon¬ 
ing  the  moats  or  burgwall  about  it.  In  this  arfenal  they 
build  the  diips  belonging  to  the  India  chamber  of  Amder- 
dam  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  have  all  forts  of  workhoufes 
here  for  the  artificers  that  ferve  the  company. 

The  academy  called  the  Illujlrious  School,  is  likewife  a 
very  fine  building.  It  was  formerly  a  convent  belonging 
to  the  nuns  of  St.  Agnes.  ■  Here  they  teach  Latin,  the 
oriental  languages,  theology,  philofophy,  hidory,  &c. 
Beddes  thefe  there  are  feveral  hofpitals,  or  houfes  for  or¬ 
phans,  for  poor  widows,  for  fick  perfons,  and  for  mad 
people  ;  all  which  are  regulated  with  great  prudence. 
There  are  two  fuburbs  to  this  city  ;  one  at  the  gate  of 
the  regulars  ;  and  the  other  reaches  to  Overtoon,  a  village 
a  little  way  from  Amderdam,  where  boats  which  come 
from  Leyden  are  rolled  over  land  upon  wooden  rollers. 
Here  is  likewife  an  hofpital  for  thofe  that  are  infected  with 
the  plague  ;  which  was  built  in  the  year  1630,  and  has 
360  windows. 

This  city  is  governed  by  a  fenate  or  council,  which  con- 
fids  of  thirty-fix  perfons,  called  a  vroedjhap,  who  enjoy  their 
places  for  life  ;  and  when  any  of  them  dies,  the  remainder 
choofe  another  in  his  dead.  This  fenate  eleifts  deputies- 
to  be  fent  to  the  States  of  Holland,  and  appoints  the  chief 
magidrates  of  the  city,  called  burgomafters  or  echevins,  who 
are  like  our  aldermen.  The  number  is  twelve  ;  out  of 
which  four  are  chofen  every  year  to  execute  the  office, 
and  are  called  burgomajlcrs-regcnt.  Three  of  thefe  are  dif- 
charged  every  year,  to  make  room  for  three  others.  One 
of  the  four  is  kept  in  to  inform  the  new  ones  of  the  date  of 
affairs,  and  alfo  prefides  the  three  fird  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  others  three  months  each  ;  fo  that,  when  they  are 
in  this  office,  they  may  be  compared  to  the  lord-mayor  of 
the  city  of  London.  Thefe  alterations  and  appointments 
are  made  by  their  own  body.  They  difpofe  of  all  inferior 
offices  which  become  vacant  during  their  regency.  They 
have  likewife  the  direction  of  all  public  works,  which  re¬ 
gard  tire  fafety,  tranquillity,  and  emb'ellidiment,  of  the 
place.  The  keys  of  the  famous  bank  of  this  city  are  in 
the  hands- of  thefe  magidrates. 

The  college  confifts  of  new  burgomaders  or  echevins, 
who  are  judges  in  all  criminal  affairs,  without  appeal ;  but 
in  civil  cattles  they -may  appeal  to  the  council  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  There  are  two  treafurers,  a  bailiff,  and  a  penfioo- 
ary.  The  bailiff  continues  in  his  office  three  years  ;  and 
fearches  after  criminals,  takes  care  to  profecute  them,  and 
fees  their  fentence  executed.  The  city  of  Amderdam 
.contributes  to  the  public  income  above. 30, 000  livres  per 
day,  belides  the  exciie  of  beer,  delh,  and  corn  ;  which  in 
all  amounts  to  above  i,6oo,oool.  a  year.  This  is  more 
than  is  paid  by  all  the  red  of  the  provinces  put  together  ; 
and  yet  Amderdam  bears  but  the  fifth  rank  in  the.^flem- 
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bly  cf  the  ft  ate  S  of  Holland,  with  this  diftinCtion,  that, 
whereat  other  cities  fend  two  members,  this  fends  four. 

1  he  militia  of  Amfterdam  is  very  conliderable.  They 
have  lixty  companies,  each  of  which  has  from  200  to  500 
men.  Jews  and  Anabaptifts  are  excluded  from  this  fer- 
vice,  not  being  admitted  to  bear  arms:  but  they  are  obliged 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  city-guard,  which 
confifts  of  1400  foldiers  ;  as  alio  to  the  night-watch,  w  ho 
pat  role  about  the  ftreets,  and  proclaim  the  hour.  Beiides 
thefe,  there  are  trumpeters  on  every  church  fteeple,  who 
found  every  half  hour  ;  and,  if  there  happens  a  fire,  they 
ring  the  fire-bell,  and  (hew  where  it  is.  The  inhabitants 
have  excellent  contrivances  to  extinguilh  it  fpeedily. 

The  trade  of  Amfterdam  is  prodigious:  for  almoft  the 
whole  bufmefs  of  the  Eaft- India  company  centres  in  this 
city,  which  befides  carries  on  a  commerce  with  all  the  reft 
of  the  world,  infonutch  that  it  may  be  called  the  magazine 
or  ftorehoufe  of  Europe.  They  import  a  vail  deal  of  corn 
from  th.e  Baltic,  not  fo  much  for  prefent  confumption,  as 
to  lay  up  againft  time's  of  fcarcity.  The  richeft  fpices  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Eaft- India  company,  who  fur- 
r.ifti  all  Europe  therewith.  They  have  vaft  quantities  of 
military  ftores,  with  which  they  fupply  feveral  nations ; 
which  is  owing  to  their  eiigrofting  moil  of  the  iron  works 
on  the  Rhine  and  other  great  rivers  that  run  into  Holland. 
Notwithftandmg  all  thefe  advantages,  and  the  neatnefs  and 
cleanlinefs  that  is  every  v/here  obferved  within  doors, 
Amfterdam  labours  under  two  very  great  inconveniencies  ; 
bad  air,  and  the  w  ant  of  freih  wholefome  water,  which 
obliges,  the  inhabitants  to  p.referve  their  rain-water  in  re- 
fervoirs.  It  is  fituated  65  miles  north  of  Antwerp,  175 
eaft  by  north  of  London,  240  north  by  eaft  of  Paris,  and 
560  north-weft  of  Vienna.  I.at.  52°23'  Ion.  4°5o'E. 

Amsterdam,  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ifland  in  the  South 
Sea,  faid  to  have  been  di (covered  by  Tafman  a  Dutch  na¬ 
vigator.  It  was  vifited  by  captain  Cook  in  his  late  voyages. 
Its  greateft  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about  twenty-one 
miles,  and  from  north  to  fouth  about  thirteen.  It  is  broad 
at  the  eaft  end,  and  runs  taper  towards  the  weft,  where  it 
turns  and  runs  to  a  point  due  north.  It  is  about  fix  leagues 
to  the  weft.of  MiddLeburgh.  The  fhore  is  furrounded  by 
a  coral  rock,  and  its  molt  elevated  parts  are  not  above  fix 
or  eight  yards  above  the  level  ox  the  fea.  Lat.  21.  it.  S. 
Ion.  175.0.  W.  It  is. wholly  laid  out  in  plantations  in 
w  hich  are  cultivated  fome  of  the  richeft  productions  of 
nature.  Here  are  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  plantains,  ba¬ 
nanas,  (haddocks,  yams,  and  fome  other  roots,  fugar- 
canes,  and  a  fruit  like  the  neCtarine  called  by  the  natives 
fiohega.  There  did  not  appear  an  inch  of  wafte  ground  : 
the  roads  occupied  no  more  (pace  than  was  ablolutely  ne- 
ceifary  :  the  fences  did  not  take  up  above  four  inches. each  ; 
and  even  thefe  were  not  wholly  loft,  for  in  many  grew 
fome  ufeful  trees  or  plants  :  it  was  every  where  the  fame, 
change  of  place  altered  not  the  feene  :  nature,  allifted  by 
art,  no  where  appeared  with  more  fpiendour  than  on  this 
illand.  Cafuarinas,  pandangs,  and  wild  fago-palms,  ap¬ 
pear  here  with  their  various  tints  of  green,  and  barringto- 
nire  as  big  as  the  loftieft  oaks. 

Both  men  and  women  are  of  the  common  fize  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  their  colour  is  that  of  a  lightifti  copper;  they 
are  well- (hapecl,  have  regular  features,  are  aCtiVe,  brifk, 
snd  lively.  They  have  fine  eyes,  and  in  general  good 
teeth,  even  to  an  advanced  age.  The  women  are  the  mer- 
rieft  creatures  imaginable,  and  inceftant  talkers.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  they  appear  to  be  modeft  ;  although  there  was  110 
want  of  thofe  of  a  different  (lamp.  Among  the  natives1, 
who  fwam  about- the. (hip  very  vociferoufly,  were  a  conli- 
derable  number  of  women,  who  wantoned  in  the  water 
like  amphibious  creatures,  and  were  eafily  perfuaded  to 
come  on-board  perfectly  naked  ;  but  none  of  them  ven¬ 
tured  to  ftay  alter  funfet,  but  returned  to  the  fhore  to  pafs 
the  night,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  under 
the  (hade  of  the  wild  woods  which  lined  the  coaft.  There 
they  lighted  great  fires,  and  were  heard  converting  almoft 
the  whole  night.  The  hair  of  both  fexes  in  general  is 
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black,  but  efpecially  that  of  the  women  ;  both  fexes  wear 
it  (hort,  except  a  (ingle  lock  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
a  fmall  quantity  on  each  fide.  1  he  drefs  of  both  fexes 
confifts  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  wrapped  round  the 
waift,.  and  hanging  down  below  the  knees.  From  the  waift 
upwards  they  are  generally  naked,  and  it  feems  to  be  a 
cuftom  to  anoint  thefe  parts  every  morning.  The  practice 
of  tattovving,  or  puncturing  the  (kin,  likewife  prevails. 
The  men  are  tattowed  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to 
above  the  hips  ;  the  women  have  it  only  on  their  arms  and 
fingers,  and  on  thofe  parts  but  very  (lightly.  Their  orna¬ 
ments  are  amulets,  necklaces,  and  bracelets,  the  bone, 
(hells,  and  beads  of  mother-of-pearl,  tortoife-fhell,  &c, 
which  are  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women.  They  have 
alfo  a  curious  apron,  made  of  the  cocoa-nut,  (hell  ;  and 
compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  pieces  fewed  together  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  ftars,  halt-moons,  little  fquares, 
&c.  it  is  lludded  with  beads  and  (hells,  and  covered  witir 
red  feathers,  fo  as  to  have  a  pleafmg  effeCt.  They  make 
the  fame  kind  of  cloth,  and  of  the  fame  materials,  as  at 
Otaheite,  though  they  have  not  fuch  a  variety,  nor  do 
they  make  any  fo  fine  ;  but,  as  they  have  a  method  of  glaz¬ 
ing  it,  it  is  more  durable,  and  will  refift  rain  for  fome  time, 
which  the  other  cloth  would  not.  Their  colours  are 
black,  brown,  yellow,  purple,  and  red  ;  all  made  from 
vegetables.  They  make  various  forts  of  matting,  fome  of 
a  very  fine  texture,  which  is  generally  ufed  for  cloathing  ; 
and  the  thick  and  ftronger  fort  ferves  to  deep  upon,  and 
to  make  fail's  for  their  canoes.  .Among  other  ufeful  uten- 
fils,  they  have  various  forts  of  balkets,  made  of  the  twifted 
fibres  of  cocoa-nuts.  Thefe  tire  not  only  durable,  but 
beautiful,  being  generally  compofed  of  different  colours, 
and  ftudded  with  beads  made  of  (hells  or  bones.  They 
have  many  little  nicknacks  among  them,  which  (hews  that 
they  neither  want  tafte  to  defign,  nor  (kill  to  execute  what¬ 
ever  they  take  in  hand. 

AM'ULET,y!  \_amulette ,  Fr.  amuletum,  or  amoletum,  quod 
malum  amolitum,  Lat.]  a  charm,  or  prefervative  againft  mif- 
chief,  witchcraft,  or  difeafe.  Thefe  the  Latins  called 
amuleta,  probably  from  amovere,  “to  remove,  or  take  a- 
way.”  They  alfo  called  them  preobia,  or  preebra,  from 
pro/iibere,  “  to  guard,  or  defend.”  The  Greeks  call  them 
apctropcea,  phylatteria,  amyteria,  alexiteria ,  and  alcxiphar- 
maca ,  becaufe  they  imagined  that  thefe  remedies  could 
defend  them,  not  only  againft  fuch  difeafes  as  pi-oceed  from 
natural  eaufes,  bat  alfo  againft  the  power  of  other  inchant-. 
ments.  Amuletsweremadeof  (tone,  metals, fimples;  animals, 
and  in  a  word  of  every  thing  that  imagination  fuggefted. 
Sometimes  they  confided  of  words,  characters,  and  fen- 
tences,  ranged  in  a  particular  order  and  engraved  upon 
wood,  See.  and  worn  about  the  neck,  or  fome  other  part 
of  the  body.  At  other  times  they  were  neither  written  nor 
engraved  ;  but  prepared  with  many  fuperftitious  ceremo¬ 
nies,  great  regard  being  ufually  paid  to  the  influence  of 
the  ftars.  The  Arabians  have  given  to  this  fpecies  of 
amulet  the  name  of  talijman.  All  nations  have  been  fond 
of  amulets  :  the  Jews  were  extremely  fuperftitious  in  the 
ufe  of  them,  to  drive  away  difeafes  ;  and  the  Mifna  for-  - 
bids  them,  unlefs  received  from  an  improved  man  who 
had  cured  at  lead  three  perfons  before  by  the  fame  means. 

Amulets  are  now  much  fallen  from  the  repute  they  were 
anciently  in  ;  yet  the  great  Mr.  Boyle  alleges  them  as  an 
inftance  of  the  increafe  of  external  effluvia  into  the  habit, 
in  order  to  (hew  the  great  porofity  of  the  human  body- 
He  adds,  that  he  is  perfuaded  fome  of  thefe  external  me¬ 
dicines  do  anfwer  ;  for  that  he  Jiimfelf,  having  once  been 
fubjeCt  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  and  reduced  to  ufe  feveral 
remedies  to  check  it,  found  the  mofs  of  a  dead  man’s 
Ikull,  though  only  applied  fo  us  to  touch  the  (kin  till  the 
mofs  was  warm  thereby,  the  mod  effectual  of  any.  The 
fame  Mr.  Boyle  ftxews  how  the  effluvia,  even  of  cold  amu¬ 
lets,  may,  in  traCt  of  time,  pervade  the  pores  of  a  living 
animal  ;  by  fuppofing  an  agreement  between  the  pores  of 
the  (kin  and  the  figure  of  the  corpufcles.  Bellini  lias  de- 
monftrated  the  poilibility  of  the  thing  in  his  laft  propofi- 
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tions  De  Febribus;  and  the  like  is  done  by  Dr.  Wainwrigllj, 
Dr.  Keill,  See. 

AMU'LIUS,  king  of  Alba,  was  fon  of  Procas,  and 
younger  brother  to  Numitor.  He  difpoflefted  his  brother 
of  the  crown,  and  even  put  to  death  his  fon  Laufus,  and 
confecrated  his  daughter  Ilia  a  veftal  virgin,  to  prevent  her 
ever  becoming  a  mother.  Notwithftanding  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  Ilia  became  pregnant  by  the  god- Mars,  and  brought 
forth  Romulus  and  Remus,  Who  afterwards  put  Aniulus  to 
death,  and  reftored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather. 

AM'URAT,  or  Am'urath  1.  the  fourth  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  and  one  of  tire  greateft  princes  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  fucceeded  Solyman  in  1360.  He  took  from  the 
Greeks  Gallipoli,  Thrace,  and  Adrianople,  which  laft  he 
chofe  for  the  place  of  his  refidence.  He  defeated  the  prince 
of  Bulgaria,  conquered  Mifnia,  chaflifed  his  rebellious 
balhaws,  and  is  faid  to  have  gained  thirty-fix  battles.  This 
prince,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  devoted  troops  that 
might  ferve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  perfon  and 
dignity,  appointed  his  officers  to  feize  annually,  as  the  im¬ 
perial  property,  the  fifth  part  of  the  Chriftian  youth  taken 
in  war.  Thefe,  after  being  inftrufted  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  fevere  difeipline,  and 
trained  to  warlike  exercifes,  were  formed  into  a  body  di- 
ftidgui filed  by  the  name  of  JaniJfaries,  or  “  new  foldiers.” 
Every  fentiment  which  enthiifiafm  can  infpire,  every  mark 
of  diftinftion  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  could  confer, 
were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body  with  martial 
ardour,  and  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  pre-eminence. 
The  janifiaries  loon  became  the  chief  firength  and  pride 
of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  were  diftinguifhed  above  all 
the  troops  whofe  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  perfon  of 
the  fultan.  At  length  the  death  of  Lazarus, .  defpot  of 
Servia,  who  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  Hop  the  progrefs 
of  Amurat’s  arms,  touched  Milo,  one  of  his  fervants,  in 
io  fenlible  a  manner,  that,  in  revenge,  he  ftabbed  the  ful¬ 
tan  in  the  midft  of  his  troops,  and  killed  him  upon  the 
fpot,  A.  D.  1389,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-three  years. 

Amurat  II.  the  tenth  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Mahomet  I.  and  fucceeded  his  father  in  1421. 
He  belieged  Conftantinople  and  Belgrade  without  fuccefs; 
but  he  took  Theflalonica  from  the  Venetians,  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  prince  of  Bofnia  and  John  Caftriot  prince  of 
Albany  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  obliged  the  latter  to 
fend  his  three  fons  as  hofiages;  among  whom  was  George, 
celebrated  in  hillory  by  the  name  of  Scanderbeg.  John 
Hunniades  defeated  Amurat’s  troops,  and  obliged  him  to 
make  peace  with  the  Chriftian  princes,  in  1442.  Thefe 
princes  afterwards  breaking  the  peace,  Amurat  defeated 
them  in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna,  November  10,  1444, 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Chriftians,  and  in  which  La- 
diflaus  king  of  Hungary  was  killed.  He  afterwards  de¬ 
feated  Hunniades,  and  killed  above  20,000  of  his  men; 
but  George  Caftriot,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Scan¬ 
derbeg,  being  re-eftablifhed  in  the  eftates  of  his  father, 
defeated  the  Turks  feveral  times,  and  obliged  Amurat  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albany.  Amurat 
died,  chagrined  with  his  ill-fuccefs,  and  infirm  with  age, 
February  11,  1451,  at  Adrianople.  It  is  obferved  to  this 
prince’s  honour,  that  he  always  kept  his  treaties  with  the 
greateft  fidelity. 

AMURCO'SITY,yi  [_anturca,  Lat.]  The  quality  of  lees, 
or  mother  pf  any  thing. 

To  AMU'SE,  v.  a.  [ amufer ,  Fr.]  To  entertain  with  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  to  fill  with  thoughts  that  engage  the  mind  with¬ 
out  di drafting  it.  To  divert  implies  fomething  more  live¬ 
ly,  and  to  pleafe  fomething  more  important.  It  is  therefore 
frequently  taken  in  a  lenfe  bordering  on  contempt.' — I 
cannot  think  it  natural  for  a  man,  who  is  much  in  love, 
to  amufc  himfelf  with  trifles.  Waljh. — To  draw  on  from 
time  to  time  ;  to  keep  in  expectation ;  as,  He  amujed  his  fol¬ 
lowers  with  idle  promifes, 

AMU'SEMENT,yi  \_amufemcnt ,  Fr.]  That  which  anni- 
fes ;  entertainment, —-Every  intereft  or  pleafure  of  life, 
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even  the  molt  trifling  amvjement,  is  fuffered  to  poftpone  the 
one  tiling  neceflary.  Roger. t. 

AMU'SER,y.  \_amnjeur ,  Fr.]  He  that  amufes,  as  with 
falfe  promifes.  The  French  word  is  always  taken  in  an 
ill  fenfe. 

AMU'S] VE,  ad],  [from  amvfe. ]  That  which  lias  the 
power  of  amufing  : 

But  amaz’d, 

Beholds  th’  amujive  arch  before  him  fly, 

Then  vanifli  quite  away.  Tkcmfon-. 

AM'WELL,  a  village  in  Hertford  (hire,  a  little  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Ware,  and  twenty-one  miles  from  London. 
One  part  is  called  Amwell-Magna,  and  the  other  Amwell- 
Parva  ;  the  head  or  fource  of  the  New  River,  which  fup- 
plies  London  with  water,  is  at  the  latter  place.  This  canal 
>vas  projefted  by  Hugh  Middleton;  he  began  it  in  1606, 
and  finithed  it  in  1612,  by  the  afliftaiice  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  by  aid  of  parliament ;  but  with  a  contiderabla 
lofs  of  his  own  property,  lie  perfected  the  work.  The 
extent  of  the  canal  is  near  thirty-nine  miles;  it  has  forty- 
three  Unices,  and  there  are  215  bridges  over  it. 

A'MY,  \_amie,  Fr.  a  ilie-friend.]  A  proper  name  of  wo¬ 
men. 

Amy'  Prochain,  in  law,  the  next  friend  who  is  to  be 
entrufted  for  an  infant  or  orphan.  And  infants  may  fue 
either  by  prochain  amy,  or  guardian-,  but  muft  anfwer  by 
guardian.  3  Salk.  196. 

AMY'CHE,  /!  [from  afj.vraa,  Gr.  to  fcratch.]  A  fu - 
perficial  exulceration,  laceration,  or  fcarification,  of  the  (kin. 

AMY'CLAs,  a  city  of  Laconia,  djftant  about  eighteen 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  founded  by  Amyclus  the  fon 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  famed  afterwards  for  the  birth  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux  the  fons  of  Tydareus,  eighth  king  of 
Sparta.  It  was  afterwards  famed,  for  lending  a  confide- 
rable  colony  of  its  own  inhabitants  into  Upper  Calabria, 
who  built  there  a  city  which  they  called  by  the  fame  name. 
This  laft  city  was  fituated  between  Caieta  and  Terracina, 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  fea.  According  to 
Pliny  and  Solinus,  the  territory  of  Amyclse  was  fo  infefted 
with  vipers  and  other  ferpents,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  dwellings,  and  fettle  elfewhere. 

AMY'CLUS,  fon  of  Lacedaemon  and  Sparta,  and.bro- 
ther  to  Eurydice  the  wife  of  Acrilius.  He  built  the  city 
of  Amyclir,  where  Apollo  had  a  temple  and  was  furnamed 
Amyclaeus. 

AMY'CUS,  fon  of  Neptune  and  Melia,  king  of  the 
Bebrycians,  famous  for  his  (kill  in  the  management  of  the 
ceftus.  He  challenged  all  ftrangers  to  a  trial  of  ftrength, 
and  was  killed  by  Pollux  when  he  attempted  to  overcome 
him  by  fraud.  Alfo  a  companion  of  .Eneas,  killed  by 
Turnus,  brother  to  Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons  ; 
who  opposing  the  paflage  of  Hercules,  who  came  to  wage 
war  with  his  After,  he  was  (lain  by  that  hero. 

AMYG'DALATE,  adj.  [amygdaia,  Lat.]  Made  of  al¬ 
monds. 

AMYG'DAI.INE,  adj.  [ajhygdala,  Lat.]  Relating  to 
almonds;  refembling  almonds. 

AMYG'DALIS  S1MILIS,/.  in  botany.  See  Theo- 
broma. 

AMYG'DALUS,yi  from  the  lines  or  fur¬ 
rows  on  the  done,  which  the  Greeks  call  ]  In  bo¬ 

tany,  a  genus  of  the  icofandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking 
in  the  natural  order  of  pomaceae.  The  generic  characters 
are — Calyx.:  perianthium  one-leafcd,  tubulous,  inferior, 
quinquefid,  deciduous;  divifions fpreading,  obtufe.  Co¬ 
rolla:  of  five  petals,  oblong-ovate,  obtufe,  concave,  in¬ 
fected  into  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  about  thirty, 
filiform,  ereft,  (horter  by  half  than  the  corolla,  infected 
into  the  calyx  ;  antheras  Ample.  Piftillum  :  germ  round - 
ifh,  villofe;  ftyle  fimpie,  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma 
headed.  Pcricarpium  :.  a  drupe,  roundift),  villofe,  large, 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  Seed  :  a  nut,  ovate,  com- 
prefled,  acute,  with  prominent  futures  un  each  fide,  reti- 
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culated  With  furrows,  and  dotted  with  fmall  holes. — EJJ'cn- 
tial  Char  afar.  Calyx  quinquefid,  inferior;  petals  five; 
drupe  having  a  fltell  perforated  with  pores  ;  (kin  pubefeent. 

Specjcs.  i .  Amygdalus  perfica  :  all  the  ferratures  of  the 
leaves  acute,  the  flowers  fellile  and  folitary.  The  peach, 
in  its  natural  (fate  of  growth,  is  a  fmall  tree,  with  fpread- 
in<r  branches;  the  leaves  larger  than  thofe  of  the  almond. 
The  fruit  is  roundilh,  abounding  with  a  grateful  fweet- 
acid  juice;  the  outlide  is  of  a  pale  greenifh  colour,  with  a 
blu (It  or  tawny  rednefs  frequently  towards  the  fun,  and  the 
Ikin  is  lanuginofe  or  woolly ;  the  (lone  is  very  thick  and 
hard,  full  of  deep  irregular  furrows,  and  inclofes  a  bitter 
kernel.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  reddith  brown  co¬ 
lour,  darker  towards  the  middle,  and  is  fit  for  the  ufe  of 
the  turner.  It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  not  of  very  long 
duration.  The  original  country  of  its  nativity  is  not 
known.  The  Latin  name  of  miitus  pcrjica  indicates  no  more 
than  that  it  came  to  the  Romans  from  Perlia..  It  has  been 
cultivated  time  immemorial  in  moftpartsof  Ada,  has  been 
adopted  by  almofl  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  now  flou- 
rilhes  abundantly  in  America,  wherever  it  has  been  Intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Europeans.  We  have  no  exaift  tradition 
concerning  the  time  of  its  firft  introduction  into  Greece  or 
Italy.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  varieties  of  the  fruit,  for 
which  the  peach-tree  is  principally  cultivated,  it  may  be 
proper  to  obferve,  that  there  are  few  trees  more  ornamen¬ 
tal  in  plantations,  flirubbe ries,  and  wildernefs  quarters, 
particularly  within  view  of  the  hou-fe,  and  in  flieltered  (i- 
tuations,  where  they  will'  difplay  their  beautiful  blofloms 
early  in  the  fpring,  about  the  beginning  of  April ;  when 
flowers,  efpecially  on  trees,  are  particularly  valuable.  The 
variety  with  double  flowers  is  highly  ornamental  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
flowering  trees  that  will  admit  of  cultivation  in  our  cli¬ 
mate,  in  the  open  air.  It  will  produce  fome  fruit,  not- 
withflanding  the  flow'ers  are  double,  but  it  is  of  no  value 
\tnlefs  the  trees  be  trained  again  ft  walls.  The  blofloms 
appear  about  three  weeks  later  than  the  common  peach. 

Parkinfon  mentions  twenty-one  forts  of  peach  cultivated 
in  his  time  for  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Ray,  (ixty  years  after  Parkinfon,  gives  a  lift  of 
eighteen  different  forts  of  peaches  then  in  moftefteem. 

Mr.  Miller  enumerates  thirty-one  forts  as  the  principal 
known  in  his  time  in  England;  and  which  in  his  opinion 
are  fufficient  for  any  gentleman  to  have  a  collection  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  whole  feafon  of  fruit. 

A  good  peach  ought  to  have  a  firm  fleflt ;  tire  (kin  fltould 
be  thin,  of  a  deep  or  bright  red  colour  next  the  fun,  and 
of  a  yellowifli  call  next  the  wall.  The  flefti  (hould  be  of 
a  yellowifli  colour,  full  of  juice,  which  fliould  be  high- 
flavoured  ;  the  done  fmall,  and  the  pulp  or  flefti  very 
thick.  When  a  peach  has  all  thefe  qualities,  it  may  be 
efteemed  a  valuable  fruit. 

The  nectarine  is  deemed  by  botanifts  to  be  a  variety  on¬ 
ly  of  the  peach-tree.  It  is  certainly  not  eafy  for  a  common 
eve  to  diftinguifh  thefe  trees,  when  they  are  not  in  a  (late 
of  fruftificaticn,  nor  are  their  differences  finch  as  to  war¬ 
rant  our  confidering  them  as  fpecifically  feparate.  The 
nectarine  is  commonly  a  (mailer  tree  than  the  peach  ;  the 
trunk  and  larger  branches  covered  with  a  lighter  bark  ; 
the  fmaller  branches  or  twigs  more  tender  and  inclining 
to  red;  the  flowers  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  peach,  and 
of  a  darker  red  colour.  Thefe  differences  however  are 
frequently  trifling,  and  by  no  means  conftant.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  diftinftion  certainly  is  in  the  fruit,  which  is  fmaller 
and  rounder,  without  any  lateral  cleft;  the  flefti  or  pulp 
firmer  than  in  the  peach,  and  the  rind  perfedtly  (inooth. 

Parkinfon  gives  fix  varieties  of  the  nedtarine  ;  to  thefe 
Ray  adds  fix  more;  but  Mr.  Miller  has  only  ten  varieties. 

i’.  Amygdalus  communis,  or  the  almond-tree  :  the  low¬ 
er  lerratures  of  the  leaves  glandulous;  the  flowers  fellile 
and  in  couplets.  The  common  almond  will  grow  to  the 
height  of  near  twenty  feet,  with  fp  reading  branches.  Th.e 
leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  peach  very  much,  but  the 
lower  ferratures  arc  glandular;  they  proceed  from  buds 


both  above  and  below  the  flowers,  whereas  in  the  peach 
they  proceed  from  the  ends  of  the  (hoots  above  and  not 
below  the  flowers.  The  form  of  the  flowers  is  not  very 
different,  but  they  come  out  ufually  in  pairs,  and  vary 
more  in  their  colour  from  the  fine  blufti  of  the  apple- 
bloffom  to  a  fnowy  whitenefs.  The  chief  obvious  diftinc- 
tion  is  in  the  fruit,  which  is  flatter,  w  ith  a  coriaceous  co¬ 
vering,  inftead  of  the  rich  pulp  of  the  peach  and  nedtarine, 
opening  fpontaneoufly  when  the  kernel  is  ripe.  The  (hell 
is  never  (o  hard  as  in  the  firft  fpecies,  and  is  fometimes 
even  tender  and  exceedingly  brittle  ;  it  is  flatter,  fmooth- 
er,  and  the  furrows  or  holes  are  more  fuperficial.  This 
tree  is  fcarcely  worth  confidering  in  England,  for  the  fake 
of  the  fruit  which  it  produces.  It  is  a  great  objedt  in 
fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the  fouth  of  France,  where 
there  are  vaft  plantations  of  almonds  in  Provence  and 
Dauphine.  It  is  common  in  China  and  mod  of  the  eaft- 
ern  countries;  and  in  Barbary,  where  it  is  a  native.  It 
feems  not  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Cato,  who  calls  the  fruit  nuces  Grazccc,  or  Greek  nuts. 
With  us  however  it  is  very  valuable  as  an  ornamental  tree 
in  clumps,  (hrubberies,  & c.  within  view'  of  the  manfion : 
for  it  difplays  its  delicate  red-purple  bloom  in  the  month 
of  March,  when  few  other  trees  have  either  leaves  or 
flowers.  An  almond-tree  covered  with  its  beautiful 
blofloms  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  objects  in  nature.  In 
a  forward  fpring  they  often  appear  in  February,  but  in 
this  cafe  the  froft  generally  deftroys  them,  and  they  bear 
little  or  no  fruit;  whereas,  when  the  trees  do  not  flower 
till  March,  they  feldom  fail  to  bear  plenty  of  fruit,  many 
of  which  will  be  very  fw'eet  and  fit  for  the  table  when  green,, 
but  they  will  not  keep  long. 

Sweet  qlmonds  ufed  in  food  are  difficult  of  digeftion, 
and  afford  very  little  nouriftunent,  unlels  extremely  well 
comminuted.  As  medicines,  they  contribute,  on  account 
of  their  (oft  undtuous  quality,  to  blunt  acrimonious  hu¬ 
mours  in  th.e  firft  palfages,. and  thus,  fometimes,  give  pre- 
fent  relief- in  heart; burns.  On  expreftion,  they  yield  near 
half  their  weight  of  oil,  which  is  more  agreeable  than 
moft  of  the  common  exprefled  oils,  and  is  therefore  em¬ 
ployed  medicinally  for  obtunding  acrid  juices,  foftening 
and  relaxing  the  folids,  in  tickling  coughs,  hoarfenefs, 
Coftivenefs,  nephritic  pains,  &c.  On  triturating  the  ah 
mond  with  water,  it  unites  with  the  fluid,  into  an  emul- 
fion  cr  milky  liquor,  which  is  preferibed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  oil  itfielf ;  particularly  in  heat  of  urine  and 
ftranguaries;  as  a  diluent  in  acute  difeafes;  and  for  fup- 
plying,  in  fome  degree,  the  place  of  animal  milk,  with 
which  it  has  a  great  analogy.  An  ounce  of  almonds  forms 
an  emulfion  of  a  due  confidence  with  a  quart  of  water. 
Gum  arable  is  an  ufeful  addition  in  moft  cafes.  The  pure 
oil  triturated  with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  forms 
a  more  permanent  emulfion  :  one  part  of  gum,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  w  ater,  is  fufficient  for  four  parts  of  the 
oil.  They  are  alfo  an  ufeful  medicine  for  uniting  fubftan- 
ces  with  water,  which  of  themfelves  are  not  mifcible  with 
it.  Camphor,  and  the  purgative  and  other  refins,  tritu¬ 
rated  with  about  fix  times  their  quantity  of  almonds,  diflblve 
in  water  into  a  milky  liquor,  and  are  thus  fitted  for  being 
taken  in  a  liquid  form.  The  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  not 
diftinguifliable  from  the  other  ;  and  therefore  the  colleges 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  allow  them  to  be  ufed  indiferi- 
minately.  The  matter  which  remains  after  the  expreflion 
of  the  oil,  retains  all  the  bitternefs.  Bitter  almonds,  and 
emulfions  made  from  them,  have  been  recommended  as 
aperients,  refolvents,  diuretics,  and  anthelmintics.  The 
almonds  in  fubftance  taken  freely  occafion  ficknefs  and  vo¬ 
miting:  to  dogs,  and  fome  other  animals,  they  arepoifon- 
ous.  A  (impie  water,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  their 
volatile  parts  by  diftillation,  has  been  found  alfo  poifonous 
to  brutes,  and  there  are  inffances  of  cordial  fpirits  fla¬ 
voured  by  them  being  poifonous  to  man.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  noxious  matter  is  that  in  which  its  bitternefs  apd 
flavour  refide  ;  and,  that  the  activity  of  this  matter  is  in- 
creafed,  by  its  reparation  from  the  grots  -oil  and  farinaceous 
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fub  fiance  by  which  it  was  enveloped  in  the  kernel  itfelf. 
The  kernels  of  other  fruits,  that  have  any  bitternefs  or 
particular  flavour,  appear  to  be  impregnated  with  a  fub- 
(lance  of  a  fimilar  nature  to  this  poifonous  principle  of 
bitter'almonds. 

3.  Amygdalus  pumila,  or  double-flowered  dwarf  al¬ 
mond:  leaves  veined-wrinkled.  Thefe  flirubs  make  a 
very  agreeable  variety  aniongft  low-flowering  trees,  in 
fmall  wildernefs  quarters.  The  tingle  fort  flowers  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  the  double  is  commonly  three 
weeks  later.  Its  native  country  is  Africa. 

4.  Amygdalus  nana,  or  common  dwarf  almond  :  leaves 
attenuated  at  the  bale.  The  wood  of  this  little  tree  is 
bard,  of  a  yellowifh  chefnut  colour,  and  veined;  but  t Ire 
trunk  is  feldom  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  It  varies  very  much 
in  fize  ;  the  vafl  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  being 
annually  fet  on  fire,  it  never  rifestoany  height,  but  is  low 
and  (lirubby,  creeps  very  much  at  the  root,  and  impedes 
theplougln  In  Cherfon  it  fcarcely  attains  a  (pan  in  height ; 
whereas  in  the  Ukraine  it  grows  a  fathom  high,  as  it  does 
in  wardens,  where  the  leaves  arc  f'omewhat  broader;  thefe 
areTometimes  five  inches' in  length.  It  blooms  in  April, 
at  which  time  all  the  young  flioots  are  covered  with  flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  of  a  peach-bioffbm  colour,  and  make  a  fine 
appearance  when  intermixed  with  flirubs  of  the  fame 
orowth.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Afia, 
particularly  abundant  in  Calmuc  Tartary,  and  very  fre¬ 
quent  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 

5.  Amygdalus  incana,  or  hoary  dwarf  almond :  leaves 
lanceolate  ferrate  wrinkled  fubfellile,  white-tomentofe  be¬ 
neath.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  variety  of  amygdalus  nana. 

6.  Amygdalus  orientalis,  or  filvery-leaved  almond  : 
leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  filvery  perennial ,  petiole  fhort- 
er.  The  leaves  of  the  eaftern  or  (liver-leaved  almond  are 
filvery,  and  very  like  thofe  of  the  fea  purflane,  continuing 
mofl  of  the  year.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  have 
not  been  fucceeded  by  fruit  yet  in  England.  It  was  found 
growing  near  Aleppo,  from  whence  the  fruit  was  lent  to 
the  duke  D’Ayen  in  France,  who  railed  feveral  of  the 
plants  in  his  curious  garden  at  St., Germain’s.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  procured  Come  of  them,  which  endured  the  open  air  in 
the  Chelfea  garden,  for  fome  years,  againff  a  wall,  without 
any  covering.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant. 

7.  Amygdalus  Cochinchininfis  :  leaves  ovate  quite  en¬ 
tire,  racemes  fmall  fubterminal.  This  is  a/large  tree,  with 
fp.reading  branches ;  and  is  a  native  of  the  vafl  woods  of 
Cochinchina. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  different  forts  of  peach¬ 
es  have  been  originally  obtained  from  the  Hones;  lo  that, 
where  perfons  have  garden  enough  to  allow  room  for  pro¬ 
pagating  thefe  fruits  from  feeds,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
many  good  forts  may  be  obtained,  which  will  be  better 
adapted  to  our  climate  than  fuch  as  are  brought  from 
warmer  countries;  there  will  be  many  of  them  good  for 
nothimr,  but  if  we  can  obtain  only  two  or  three  valuable 
forts,  ft  is  fufficient  to  make  amends  for  the  trouble  of 
railing  them  ;  but  great  regard  fliould  be  had  to  the  forts  ; 
and,  if  the  fruits  were  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  trees- 
until  they  dropped  off,  the  kernels  would  be  fitter  for 
planting,  and  more  likely  to  grow.  The  bed  forts  for 
fowin°'°are  thofe  whofe  flefli  is  firm,  and  cleaves  to  the 
fione  ;  and  from  aniongft  thefe  you  fliould  chufe  fuch  as 
ripen  pretty  early,  and  have  a  rich  vinous  juice.  The 
(lones  fliould  be  planted  in  autumn,  on  a  bed  of  light  dry 
earth,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  four  inches  af'under; 
and  in  the  winter  the  beds  fliould  be  covered  to  prote£t 
them  from  the  fro  ft,  which,  if  permitted  to  enter  deep 
into  the  ground,  will  deftroy  them.  In  the  fpring,  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from 
the  weeds,  which  fliould  alfo  be  obferved  throughout  the 
Cummer:  and,  if  the  fpring  fliould  prove  very  dry,  if  you 
refrefli  them  now  and  then  with  a  little  water,  it  will  greatly 
promote  tlieir  growth.  In  this  bed  they  fliould  remain 
until  the  following  fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
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taken  up,  fo  as  not  to  break  their  tender  roots,  and  tranf- 
planted  into  a  nurfery  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  one 
foot  .di (tan t  plant  from  plant  in  the  rows,  obferving  to  lay 
a  little  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their 
roots,  to  prevent  its  drying  too  fall;  and,  if  the  fpring 
fliould  prove  very  dry,  you  fhould  give  them  a  little  water 
once  a  week,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they 
fliould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  ground 
between  the  rows  carefully  dug  up  every  fpring  to  loofen 
it,  fo  as  that  the  tender  fibres  may  llrike  out  on  every  fide. 
In  this  nurfery  they  may  continue  one  or  two  years,  aC7 
cording  to  the  progrefs  they  make ;  after  which  they  fliould 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain,  to  produce  fruit, 
Iii  removing  thefe  trees,  you  fhould  obferve  to  prune  their 
downright  roots,  if  they  have  any,  pretty  fhort,  and  to 
cut  off  all  bruifed  parts  of  the  roots,  as  alfo  all  the  fmall 
fibres,  which  generally  dry,  and,  when  left  upon  the  roots 
after  planting  again,  grow  mouldy  and  decay,  fo  that  they 
are  injurious  to  the  new  fibres  which  are  (hot  out  from  the 
roots,  and  very  often  prevent  the  growth  of  the  trees; 
but  you  fliould  by  no  means  prune  their  heads,  for  tire 
plants  which  are  produced  from  ftones  are  generally  of  a 
more  fpongy  texture,  therefore  more  liable  to  decay  when 
cut,  than  thofe  which  are  budded  upon  otherflocks.  Be- 
fides,  as  thefe  trees  are  defigned  for  (landards,  (for  it  is  not 
proper  to  plant  them  againfl  walls,  until  you  fee  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  fruit,  to  (hew  which  of  them  def'erves  to  be 
cultivated,)  they  will  never  require  any  other  pruning,  but 
only  to  cut  out  decayed  branches,  or  fuch  as  flioot  out  ve¬ 
ry  irregular  from  the  Tides;  for  more  than  this  is  generally 
very  injurious  to  them.  In  planting  the  trees,  it  will  be 
the  better  way  to  difpofe  them  firigly  in  the  quarters  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  produce 
fruit  much  better  than  if  they  are  planted  near  each  other 
in  rows;  and,  as  they  are  thus  fingly  difpofed,  they  will 
no,t  do  much  injury  to  the  crops  which  grow  under  them. 
When  they  have  produced  fruit,  you  will  foon  be  a  judge 
of  their  goodnefs,  and  fuch  of  them  as  you  diflike  may  be 
deftroyed;  but  thofe  which  are  good  may  be  propagated 
by  inoculating  them  upon  other  Hocks,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  method  now  pvaiSlifed  to  propagate  thefe  fruits. 

You  fhould  be  provided  with  flocks  of  the  mitfcle  and 
white-pear  plumbs,  which  are  generally  efleemed  the  two' 
belts  forts  of  plumbs  for  flocks  to  inoculate  peaches  and 
netlarines  upon ;  as  alfo  fome  almond  and  apricot  flocks, 
for  fome  tender  forts  of  peaches  which  will  not  grow  upon 
plumb -flocks.  Thefe  fhould  be  all  produced  from  the  (lone, 
and  not  from  fuckers ;  and  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
when  they  have  had  one  year’s  growth  in  the  feed-bed,  for 
the  younger  they  are  tranfplanted  the  better  they  will 
fucceed,  and  hereby  they  will  be  prevented  from  fending 
tap-roots  deep  in  the  ground;  for,  by  fliortening  thofe 
roots  which  feem  fo  difpofed,  it  will  caufe  them  to  put  out 
horizontal  roots.  Thefe  flocks  fhould  be  planted  in  rows 
three  feet  afunder,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  This 
is  wider  than  mod  nurferymen  plant  them,  but  we  are  per- 
fuaded  they  will  anfwer  better.  When  the  (locks  have 
grown  in  the  nurfery  two  years,  they  will  be  flrong  enough 
to  bud  ;  the  feafon  for  which  is  commonly  about  Mid- 
fuvnmer,  or  any  time  in  July,  when  the  rind  will  eaflly 
feparate  from  the  wood  ;  and  you  fhould  make  choice  of 
fome  good  cuttings  of  the  forts  of  fruit  you  intend  to 
propagate,  always  obferving  to  take  them  frpm  healthy 
trees,  and  fuch  as  generally  produce  a  good  quantity  of 
well-tafled  fruit;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  any  fort  of 
fruit  may  be  fo  far  degenerated,  where  this  care  is  wanting, 
as  not  to  be  like  the  fame  kind.  Befides,  whenever  a  tree 
is  unhealthy,  the  buds  taken  from  that  tree  will  always 
retain  the  diflemper,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  according 
as  it  has  imbibed  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  diflem- 
pered  juice.  Thus,  for  inflance,  where  a  peach  or  nedle- 
rine  tree  has  been  greatly  blighted,  fo  as  that  the  flioots 
have  grown  bulled,  and  the  leaves  curled  up  to  a  great 
degree,  that  diflemper  is  feldom  recovered  again  by  the 
greateft  art,  or  at  lcail  not  under  feveral  years  management ; 
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for,  let  the  feafons  prove  ever  fo  favourable,  yet  thefe  trees 
will  continually  (hew  the  fame  diftemper,  which  many 
perfons  are  fo  weak  as  to  fuppofe  a  frefti  blight,  whereas 
in  reality  it  is  no  other  but  the  remains  of  the  former  fick- 
nefs,  which  are  fpread  and  intermixed  with  all  the  juices 
of  the  tree  ;  fo  that  whatever  buds  are  taken  from  fuch 
trees  will  always  retain  a  part  of  the  diitcmper.  Upon 
the  care  which  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  buds,  the 
whole  fuccefs  depends;  in  general  no  more  -is  regarded  by 
thofe  nurferymen  who  are  the  mod  careful  in  propagating 
the  feveral  forts  of  fruit-trees,  than  the  taking  their  buds 
or  grafts  from  the  true  kinds  of  fruit-trees;  but  there  is 
Hill  more  care  required  to  have  found  healthy  trees,  efpe- 
cially  in  peaches  and  nectarines ;  for,  if  the  buds  are  taken 
from  young  plants  in  the  nurfery  which  have  produced 
fruit,  the  (hoots  of  which  are  generally  very  (trong  and 
vigorous,  thefe  buds  will  have  fo  vicious  a  habit,  as  rarely 
to  be  corredted  and  brought  into  good  order;  for  they  will 
(hoot  more  like  the  willow  than  the  peach,  the  joints  be¬ 
ing  extended  to  a  great  diftance  from  each  other,  the  (hoots 
very  grofs,  and  the  wood  pithy;  therefore,  where  the 
practice  of  taking  the  buds  from  nurfery-trees  is  long 
continued,  there  can  be  little  hopes  of  the  trees  foraifed. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  every  curious  perfon, 
to  procure  their  buds  from  fuch  trees  as  have  been  long 
growing,  whofe  fruit  is  well  flavoured,  and  the  trees  per- 
fedlly  found  ;  as  alfo  never  to  make  choice  of  the  ftrong- 
ed  or  mod  luxuriant  (hoots  of  thefe  trees,  but  fuch 
lhioots  as  are  well  conditioned,  and  whofe  buds  grow  pretty 
clofe  together.  And,  although  thefe  do  not  make  fo 
■ftrong  (hoots  the  following  years  as  thofe  which  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  luxuriant  branches,  yet  they  will  be  better  dif- 
pofed  to  bear  fruit,  and  will  make  much  better  trees.  The 
cuttings  with  which  you  are  thus  to  be  provided,  (hould 
always  be  taken  from  the  trees  either  in  a  morning  or  even¬ 
ing,  or  elfe  in  a  cloudy  day  ;  for,  if  they  are  cut  off  when 
the  fun  is  very  hot,  the  (hoots  will  perfpire  fo  freely,  as 
to  leave  the  buds  deditute  of  moidure,  which  is  often  the 
■caufe  of  their  mifcarrying ;  and,  the  fooner  they  are  put 
into  the  docks  when  cut  from  the  trees,  the  better  they 
will  take. 

In  the  choice  of  the  trees,  you  (hould  obferve  the 
docks  upon  which  they  have  been  budded,  that  they  are 
of  the  right  fort,  whether  plumb  or  apricot ;  that  they 
are  found  and  young;,  not  fuch  as  had  been  budded  the 
■preceding  year  and  failed,  nor  thofe  which  have  been  cut 
down.  If  the  fize  of  the  dock  is  near  that  of  a  man’s 
finger,  it  will  be  better  than  if  they  are  larger;  thefe 
(hould  be  clear  of  mofs  or  canker.  The  buds  diould  be 
of  one  year’s  growth  only,  and  not  fuch  as  have  been  cut 
down  in  the  fpring,  and  made  a  fecond  (hoot ;  nor  (hould 
thofe  trees  be  chofen  whofe  (boots  are  very  drong  and 
luxuriant,  but  fuch  as  have  clean  (hoots,  of  a  moderate 
fize,  whofe  joints  are  not  too  far  afunder  ;  and  thofe  trees 
which  dand  on  the  outljde.rows,  or  near  the  ends  of  the 
rows,  w  here  they  have  mod  air,  are  generally  fuch ;  for, 
where  they  dand  clofe  in  the  nurfery,  their  (hoots  are  drawn 
up  in  length,  their  joints  are  much  farther  afunder,  and 
their  buds  or  eyes  are  flat;  for  which  reafon,  we  have  be¬ 
fore  advifed  the  planting  of  the  docks  at  a  greater  didance 
than  the  nurferymen  generally  allow  them;  and,  if  a  care¬ 
ful  difcreet  nurferyman  would  be  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  in  the  raifing  of  his  peach-trees  according  to  this 
method,  he  would  better  deferve  three  (hillings  per  tree, 
than  one  in  the  manner  they  are  commonly  raifed;  for 
every  perfon  who  is  at  the  expence  of  building  walls  for 
fruit,  (hould  not  think  of  diving  a  few  (hillings  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  their  trees;  becaufe,  if  they  are  bad,  or  not  of 
the  right  kinds,  there  is  a  great  lofs  of  time  and  expence 
to  no  purpofe,  and  the  difappointment  will  be  fo  great, 
after  waiting  three  or  four  years,  as  to  difcourage  many 
from  making;  farther  trials,  thinking  thenifelves  liable  to 
the  fame  ill-fuccefs.  When  the  trees  are  chofen  in  the 
nurfery,  the  next  care  mud  be  to  have  them  carefully  ta¬ 
ken  up  out  of  the  ground,  fo  as  not  to  break  or  tear  their 
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roots,  nor  injure  their  bark;  for,  as  thefe  trees  are  very 
apt  to  gum.  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  wounded,  there 
cannot  be  too  much  care  taken  of  this.  If  the  trees  are 
to  be  tranfported  to  a  didant  place,  their  roots  (hould  be 
clofely  wrapped  either  with  hay-bands,  draw,  or  peafe- 
haulm,  and  mats  fewed  over  thefe,  to  prevent  the  air  from 
drying  their  roots  and  branches.  If  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
are  not  fallen  when  they  are  taken  up,  they  diould  be 
carefully  dripped  off  before  the  trees  are  packed  up  ;  for, 
when  there  are  many  of  them  left,  they  are  very  apt  to 
heat,  if  long  in  their  paffage,  and  often  occafion  a  moul- 
dinefs  very  hurtful  to  the  branches. 

We  come  next  to  the  preparing  of  the  ground  to  receive 
the  trees.  The  bed  earth  for  peach-trees  is  fuch  as  is 
taken  from  a  padure-ground,  that  is  neither  too  diff  and 
moid,  nor  over  dry,  but  of  a  huddling  nature,  fuch  as  is 
termed  hazel  loam.  This  diould  be  dug  from  the  furface 
of  the  ground  about  ten  inches  deep,  taking  the  turf  witli 
it,  and  (hould  be  laid  i:i  heaps  eight  or  ten  months  at  lead  ; 
but  that  which  is  prepared  one  year  or  more  before  it  be 
ufed  is  ftill  better,  that  it  may  have  the  winter’s  frod, 
and  fummer’s  heat,  to  mellow  it;  during  which  time  it 
(houlu  be  often  turned,  to  rot  the  turf  and  break  the  clods, 
whereby  it  will  be  rendered  very  light  and  eafy  to  work; 
and  about  the  beginning  of  September  you  (hould  carry  it 
into  the  garden,  and  make  the  borders,  which  mud  be 
raifed  in  height  proportionable  to  the  moidure  of  the  gar¬ 
den;  but,  if  the  ground  be  very  wet,  it  will  be  advifeable 
to  la)-  fome  rubbiili  in  the  bottom  of  the  border  to  drain 
off  the  moidure,  and  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees 
from  running  downward ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  fome  under-ground  drains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  to  convey  off  the  fuperfluous  moidure;  which,  if 
detained  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  will  greatly  preju¬ 
dice  them;  then  raife  a  border  of  earth  at  lead  a  foot,  or 
in  very  wet  land  two  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  may  always  remain  dry  ;  but, 
if  the  ground  be  pretty  dry,  the  borders  diould  not  be 
raifed  above  (ix  or  eight  inches  higher  than  the  furface, 
which  will  be  fufficient  to  allow  for  their  (inking.  As  to 
the  breadth  of  thefe  borders,  that  cannot  be  too  great ; 
but  diould  never  be  lefs  than  fix  or  eight  feet,  where  fruit- 
trees  are  planted,  for,  when  the  borders  are  made  very- 
narrow,  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  be  fo  confined  in  four 
or  five  years  time,  that  they  will  feldom  thrive  well  af¬ 
terwards.  The  depth  of  thefe  borders  diould  not  be 
greater  than  two  feet  and  a  half;  for,  when  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  a  great  depth,  it  only  entices  the  roots  of  the  trees 
downward,  which  may  be  the  caufe  of  their  future  bar- 
rennefs ;  for,  their  roots  being  got  down  below  the  influen¬ 
ces  of  the  fun  and  (bowers,  imbibe  a  great  quantity  of 
crude  juices,  which  only  add  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  trees,  and  defiroy-  their  fruitfulnefs ;  befides,  whate¬ 
ver  fruit  are  produced  from  fuch  trees,  are  not  near  fo 
well  tailed  as  thofe  are  which  grow  upon  trees  whofe  roots 
lie  near  the  furface,  and  enjoy  the  kindly  benefit  of  the 
fun’s  heat,  to  correct  and  diged  whatever  crudities  there 
may  be  in  the  earth.  Where  the  natural  foil  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  fnallow,  and  either  chalk,  clay,  or  gravel,  lies  near 
the  furface,  thefe  diould  not  be  dug  out  to  make  pits  to 
receive  the  earth  for  the  border,  as  is  by  fome  pradlifed, 
for  this  will  be  no  better  than  planting  the  trees  in  tubs  or 
cafes,  for  their  roots  will  be  confined  to  the(e  pits ;  fo 
that  when  they  are  extended  to  the  ddes,  and  can  get 
no  farther,  the  trees  will  blight  and  decay  ;  and,  if  it  is 
clay  on  the  (ides,  the  wet  will  be  detained  as  in  a  bafon, 
and  the  earth  of  t lie  border  will  be  like  mud  in  very  wet 
feafons,  unfit  therefore  for  the  roots  of  thefe  trees.  When¬ 
ever  then  it  fo  happens  that  the  ground  is  of  either  of  the 
forts  before- mentioned,  it  will  be  the  bed  way  to  raife  the 
borders  of  a  proper  thicknefs  of  good  earth  over  thefe, 
rather  than  to  (ink  down  into  them ;  for,  when  the  roots 
of  the  trees  lie  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  will 
extend  to  a  great  didance  in  fearch  of  nourifhment;  but, 
if  they  get  below  the  daple  of  the  land,  they  can  find 
2  nothing 
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'-nothing  but  four  crude  pa  flu  re,  very  unfit  for  vegetation. 
Ydur  borders,  being  thus  prepared,  lliould  lie  about  three 
'  weeks  or  a  month  to  fettle,  by  vhich  time  the  feafon  for 
planting  will  be  come,  which  fhould  be  performed  as  focn 
.as  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  the  trees  may  put  out 
new  roots  before  the  froft  comeson  to  prevent  them.  Your 
ground  being  ready,  and  the  trees  brought  carefully  to 
the  place,  the  next  work  is  to  prepare  them  for  planting, 
which  is  to  be  performed  in  the  following  manner:  you 
muft  lliorten  all  the  roots,  cut  off  fmoorh  broken  or  bruifed 
roots,  and  take  off  all  the  fntall  fibres;  where  any  of  the 
roots  crofs  each  other,  the  word  of  them  muff  be  cut  out, 
that  they  may  not  injure  the  others. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  trees,  you  fhould  rnea- 
fure  out  their  diftance,  which  ought  never  to  be  lefs 
than  twelve  feet  ;  but,  where  the  ground  is  very 
good,  they  fhould  be  planted  fourteen  feet  afunder. 
After  you  have  marked  out  the  places  where  each  tree 
is  to  (land,  you  muft  with  your  fpade  make  a  hole  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  tree  ;  then  you  fhould 
place  it  down,  obferving  to  turn  tire  bud  outwards,  that 
the  wounded  part  of  the  flock  may  be  hid  from  light;  and 
let  the  (tern  of  the  tree  be  placed  about  four  or  five  inches 
from  the  wall, with  irs  head  inclining  thereto;  then  fill  in 
the  earth  with  your  hands,  obferving  to  break  the  clods, 
that  the  earth  may  fall  in  between  the  roots,  fo  as  no  void 
d paces  mav  be  left  about  them.  You  fhould  alfo  gently 
fhake  the  tree  with  your  hands,  to  fettle  the  earth  down 
tire  better  between  the  roots;  then  with  your  foot  gently 
prefs  down  the  earth  about  the  ftem,  but  do  not  tread  it 
down  too  hard,  which  is  many  times  a  very  great  fault; 
for,  when  the  ground  is  inclinable  to  bind,  the  treading 
it  clofe  often  renders  the  ground  fo  hard,  as  that  the  ten¬ 
der  fibres  of  the  roots  cannot  ftrike  into  it,  whereby  the 
tree  remains  at  a  ftand  for  feme  time;  and,  if  the  earth  be 
not  loofened  -in  time,  it  frequently  dies  ;  fo  that,  whenever 
-vou  obferve  the  earth  of  your  borders  to  be  bound,  either 
i>y  great  rains,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  you  fhould  dig  or 
fork  it,  to  loofen  it  again,  obferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry 
weather,  if  in  fpring  orw inter  ;  but  in  fummer  it  fhould 
be  done  in  a  rnoift  feafon.  Although  we  have  here  given 
■direftions  for  the  choice  of  trees  from  the  nurfery,  after 
the  ufual  method  of  planting  thefe  trees,  which  is  that  of 
taking  fuch  as  have  made  one  year’s  fhoot,  yet  vve  Would 
prefer  thofe  which  were  budded  the  preceding  fummer, 
and  have  made  no  fhoot;  for,  if  the  bud  is  found  and 
plump,  and  the  bark  of  the  flock  well  clofed  where  the 
bud  is  inferted,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  its  growing  ; 
and,  when  the  bud  has  made  a  fhoot  the  following  fpring 
the  length  of  five  or  fix  inches,  if  it  is  (lopped  by  pinching 
oft  the  top,  it  w  ill  put  out  lateral  branches,  which  may  be 
trained  to  the  wall,  and  this  will  prevent  any  cutting  off 
the  head,  as  muft  be  done  to  thofe  trees  which  have  had 
one  year’s  growth  in  the  nurfery;  for  thefe  trees  do  not 
well  bear  thofe  large  amputations,  efpecially  fome  of  the 
more  tender  forts;  fo  by  this  method  of  planting  thefe 
trees  in  bud,  no  time  will  be  loft,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  the  trees  which  have  fliot  muft  be  cut  down,  and 
there  is  a  hazard  of  their  (hooting  again;  therefore,  we 
.are  convinced  from  experience,  that  it  is  the  beft  method. 

After  you  have  thus  planted  your  trees,  which  have 
made  their  (hoots  in  the  nurfery,  you  fhould  fallen  their 
heads  to  the  wall,  to  prevent  their  being  fhaken  by  the 
wind,  which  would  difturb  their  roots,  and  break  off  the 
tender  fibres  foon  after  they  were  produced,  to  the  no 
fntall  prejudice  of  the  trees;  you  fhould  alfo  lay  fome 
mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots, 
before  the  frofVfets  in,  to  prevent  it  from  penetrating  the 
ground,  which  would  injure,  jf  not  deftroy,  the  (mall 
fibres  ;  but  this  ntulch  fhould  not  be  laid  upon  the  ground 
too  early,  left  it  prevent  the  autumnal  rains  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  roots. 

Thefe  things  being  duly  obferved,  they  will  require  no 
farther  care  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March,  ac- 
eo: ding  as  the  feafon. is  earlier  or  later;  when  you.  muff 
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cut  off  the  heads  of  the  new  planted  trees,  leaving  only 
four  or  five  eyes  above  the  bud  ;  in  doing  of  which,  you 
muft  be  very  careful  not.  to  difturb  their  roots  ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  which,  you  fhould  place  your  foot  down  clofe  to  the 
ftem  of  the  tree,  and  take-  faft  hold  of  that  part  of'  the 
flock  below  the  bud  with  one  hand,  to  hold  it  ffeady,  while 
with  the  other  hand  you  gently  flope  off  the  head  of  the 
tree  with  a  (harp  knife  at  the  intended  place,  which  fhould 
always  be  juft  above  a  bud  ;  this  fhould  always  be  done 
in  dry  weathei-,  for,  if  there  fhould  be  much  rain  fcon  af¬ 
ter  it  is  done,  there  will  be  fome  danger  that  the  wet  will 
enter  the  wounded  part,  and  damage  the  tree  ;  nor  fhould 
it  be  done  in  frofty  weather  for  the  fame  reafon,  for  that 
would  enter  the  wounded  part  and  prevent  its  healing 
over.  After  you  have  headed  the  trees,  you  lliould  gently 
loofen  the  earth  of  the  borders,  to  admit  the  fibres  of  the 
roots  ;  but  you  muft  be  very  careful  in  doing  this,  not  to 
cut  or.  bruife  their  new  roots,  which  would  alfo  damage 
them  ;  and,  if  the  mulch  which  was  laid  about  their  roots 
in  autumn  be  rotten,  you  may  dig  it  into  the  border  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  ;  and,  when  the 
dry  weather  comes  on,  you  fhould  pare  off  fome  turf  from 
a  paflure  ground,  which  fhould  be  laid  upon  the  fufface 
of  the  border  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  turning  the 
grafs  downward,  which  will  preferve  a  gentle  moifture  in 
the  earth,  better  than  any  fort  of  mulch;  and  this  will 
not  harbour  infects,  as  1110ft  forts  of  dung  and  litter  do,  to 
the  no  fmall  detriment  of  the  trees.  Thofe  trees  which 
are  planted  in  bud,  and  have  not  made  any  (hoots,  fhould 
have  their  flocks  cut  down  at  this  feafon  juft  above  the 
bud,  for  the  buds  will  rarely  fhoot  unlefs  this  is  perform¬ 
ed;  and,  the  nearer  they  are  cut  to  the  bud,  the  fooner 
will  the  head  of  the  flock  be  covered  by  the  buds  ;  for, 
although  it  may  be  neceflary  to  leave  a  part  of  the  flock 
above  the  bud,  in  thofe  trees  which  are  in  the  nurfery,  to 
which  the  (hoots  made  by  the  buds  may  be  faftened,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind  ;  yet,  as  thefe  are 
placed  againfl  the  wall,  to  which  the  (hoots  may  be  failen- 
ed,  there  will  be  no  want  of  any  part  of  the  flock.  In 
watering  thefe  new-planted  trees,  which  fhould  not  be 
done  unlefs  the  fpring  proves  very  dry,  you  fhould  ob¬ 
ferve  to  do  it  with  a  node!  upon  the  watering-pot,  fo  as 
to  let  it  out  in  drops ;  for,  when  it  is  haflily  poured  down, 
it  caufes  the  ground  to  bind  ;  and,  if  you  water  over  the 
head  of  the  tree,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  it.  Your 
waterings  fhould  not  be  repeated  too  often,  nor  fhould 
they  be  given  in  great  quantity,  both  being  very  injurious 
to  new-planted  trees. 

In  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  when  thefe  trees 
will  have  feveral  fhoots  fix  or  eight  inches-  in  length,  you 
fhould  nail  them  to  the  wall,  obferving  to  train  them  ho¬ 
rizontally,  rubbing  off  all  fore-right  fhoots,  or  fuch  as 
are  weak,  whereby  thofe  which  are  preferved  will  be 
much  flronger  ;  but  if  there  are  not  more  than  two  (hoots 
produced,  and  thofe  very  flrong,  you  fhould  at  the  fame 
time  nip  off  their  tops,  which  will  caufe  each  of  them  to 
pufh  out  two  or  more  fhoots,  whereby  the  wall  will  be 
better  fupplied  with  branches  ;  you  muft  alfo  continue  to 
refrefh  them  with  water  in  dry  weather,  during  the  whole 
feafon,  otherwife  they -will  be  apt  to  differ;  for  their 
roots  having  but  little  hold  of  the  ground  the  firft  year 
after  tranfplantihg;  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  dry, 
it- will  greatly  retard  their  growth,  if  due  care  be  not 
taken  to  water  them.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
you  obferve  the  trees  have  done  (hooting,  you  fhould 
prune  them;  in  doing  of  which,  you  muft  fhorten  the 
branches  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  tree;  which, 
if  flrong',  maybe  left  eight  inches  long;  bur,  if  weak, 
fhould  be’ Shortened  to  four. -or  five;  then  you  fhould  train 
them  horizontally  to  the  wall,  as  was  before  direded,  fo 
that  the  middle  of  the  trees  may  be  void  of  branches,  for 
that  part  of  the  tree  will  be  eafil-y  furnifhed  with 'wood 
afterwards;  whereas,  if  the  fhoots  are  trained  perpendi¬ 
cularly  to  the  wall,  thofe  which  are  the  ftrongeft  will  draw 
the  greatefl  (hare  of  the  fan  from  the  roots,  and  mount  up- 
<j  I-  wards ; 
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wards ;  fo  that  the  fide  branches  will  be  deprived  of  their 
nourifiiment  and  grow  weaker,  until  they  many  times  de¬ 
cay  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  we  lee  fo  many  peach- 
trees  with  one  or  two  upright  (hoots  in  the  middle,  and 
the  two  (ides  wholly  unfurnilhed  with  branches,  whereby 
the  middle  cf  each  tree  cannot  produce  any  fruit,  that 
being  filled  with  large  wood,  which  never  produces  any 
bearing  (hoots.  Nor  can  the  two  (ides  of  the  trees  be 
regularly  filled  with  fruitful  branches,  when  this  defeft 
happens  to  them  ;  therefore  this  method  fliould  be- care¬ 
fully  obferved  in  the  training  up  young  trees ;  for,  w  hen 
they  are  permitted  to  run  into  diforder  at  firft,  it  will  be 
impoflible  to  reduce  them  into  a  regular  healthful  date 
afterwards,  the  wood  of  the  trees  being  too  foft  and  pithy 
to  admit  of  being  cut  down,  as  may  be  praftifed  on  many 
other  hardy  fruit-trees,  which  will  (hoot  out  vigoroully 
again ;  whereas  thefe  will  gum  at  the  places  where  they 
are  W'ounded,  and  in  a  few  years  entirely  decay.  The 
fummer  following,  when  the  trees  begin  to  (hoot,  you 
fliould  carefully  look  over  them,  to  rub  off  all  fore-right 
buds,  or  fuch  as  are  ill  placed,  and  train  thofe  which  are 
defigned  to  remain  horizontally  to  the  wall,  in  their  due 
order  as  they  are  produced,  for  this  is  the  principal  feafon 
when  you  can  bed:  order  the  trees  as  you  would  have  them ; 
whereas,  if  they  are  neglected  until  Midfummer,  as  is  the 
common  practice,  a  great  part  of  the  nourifhment  will 
be  exhauded  by  the  fore-right  (hoots,  and  other  ufelefs 
branches,  which  mud  afterwards  be  cut  off’:  and  hereby 
the  remaining  (hoots  will  be  rendered  very  weak,  and  per¬ 
haps  fome  part  of  the  wall  be  entirely  unfurnifhed  with 
branches;  which  might  have  been  eafily  lupplied  in  May, 
by  ftopping  fome  of  the  ftronger  (hoots  in  fuch  parts  of  the 
tree  where  there  is  a  neceflity  for  more  branches,  which 
would  caitfe  each  of  them  to  flioot  up  two  or  more  fide 
branches  below  the  ends  of  the  (hoots,  which  may  be 
guided  into  the  vacant  parts  of  the  tree  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced.  To  as  that  every  part  maybe  regularly  furnifhed 
with  proper  w  ood,  which  is  the  greated  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lency  of  wall-trees ;  but  you  fliould  always  forbear  (lop¬ 
ping  the  (hoots  in  fummer,  where  there  is  not  a  neceffity 
for  branches  to  fill  the  wall ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
fault  committed  than  that  of  multiplying  the  number  of 
(hoots,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  confufion,  whereby  the  branches 
will  be  too  weak  to  produce  good  fruit ;  befides,  when 
they  are  too  clofe  laid  in  againd  the  wall,  the  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  dioots  by  the  great  number  of  leaves,  fo 
that  the  fruit  is  never  duly  ripened,  and  cannot  be  fo  well 
taded  as  that  which  is  produced  upon  fuch  trees  where 
the  (hoots  receive  all  the  advantages  of  the  fun  and  air  to 
bring  it  to  maturity. 

In  the  pruning  of  peach  and  neCtarine  trees,  (which 
require  the  fame  management,)  the  two  following  rules 
fiiould  be  driclly  obferved,  viz.  ftrd,  that  every  part  of 
the  tree  be  equally  furnifhed  with  bearing  wood;  and,  fe- 
condly,  that  the  branches  be  not  laid  in  too  clofe  to  each 
ether.  As  to  the  fird,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  peach 
and  neClarine  trees  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  young 
wood,  either  of  the  preceding  year,  or,  at  mod,  the  two- 
year  (boots,  after  which  age  they  do  not  bear  ;  therefore, 
the  brandies  fliould  be  (hortened,  fo  as  to  caufe  them  to 
produce  new  (hoots  annually  in  every  part  of  the  tree  ; 
which  cannot  be  done  in  the  ordinary  method  of  pruning, 
where  perfons  negleCt  their  trees  at  the  proper  feafon  when 
they  are  mod  capable  of  management,  which  is  in  April, 
May,  and  June  ;  at  which  time  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
brandies  may  be  checked  by  pinching,  and  new  f  'Ots 
produced  where  they  are  wanting,  by  dopping  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  branches  ;  which  (hoots,  being  produced  at  that 
feafon,  will  have  time  enough  to  ripen  and  gain  drength 
before  the  autumn  conies  on  ;  whereas,  all  thofe  (hoots 
produced  after  the  middle  of  June,  will  be  crude  and 
pithy  ;  and,  though  they  may  fometimes  produce  a  few 
blolTonts,  yet  thofe  rarely  bring  fruit ;  nor  are  the  future 
branches  good  which  are  produced  from  fuch  wood,  the 
vdTels  being  too  large  to  drain  the  juices,  fo  that  they 


eafily  admit  of  great  quantities  of  crude  nourifiiment  to 
pafs  through  them.  Therefore,  thofe  perfons  who  only 
regard  their  wall-trees  at  two  different  feafons,  viz.  the 
winter  and  midfummer  pruning,  cannot  pofiibly  have  them 
in  good  order;  for,  when  all  the  branches  which  were 
produced  in  the  fpring  are  permitted  to  remain  until  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  June,  (as is  the  common  practice,) 
fome  of  the  mod  vigorous  will  draw  the  greated  part  of 
the  nourifiiment  from  the  weaker  branches,  which,  when 
the  (trong  ones  are  taken  off,  will  Be  too  weak  to  produce 
fair  fruit ;  and  hereby  the  drength  of  the  tree  is  exhauft- 
ed,  to  nourifh  the  ufelefs  branches  which  are  annually  cut 
oft;  and  thus  are  too  many  trees  managed,  and  at  the 
fame  time  complaints  made  of  their  Luxuriancy ;  becaufe 
two  or  three  (hoots,  by  drawing  away  the  greated  (hare  of 
the  nourifhment,  grow  very  drong  and  woody,  (whereas, 
if  tiie  nourifiiment  had  been'  equally  didributed  to  a  re¬ 
gular  quantity  of  branches,  there  would  be  no  (Ign  of  their 
too  great  drength,)  until,  by  often  cutting  off  thefe  vigo¬ 
rous  brandies,  the  trees  are  either  entirely  deftroyed,  or 
at  lead  rendered  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce 
fruit  ;  for,  although  by  thus  weakening  the  branches,  it 
is  often  the  means  to  produce  a  good  number  of  biolfoms, 
as  may  many  times  be  obferved  aifo  upon  autumnal  (hoots, 
yet  the  utmod  of  their  drength  is  fpent  in  expanding  the 
flowers,  fo  that  they  rarely  produce  fruit;  and,  very  of¬ 
ten,  the  greated  part  of  the  branches  die  foon  after,  which 
is  fuppoled  to  be  occaficned  by  a  blight,  when  in  reality  it 
is  nothing  lei's  than  the  fault  of  thofe  who  have  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  trees.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greated 
confequence  to  wall-trees,  efpecially  of  thefe  forts,  to  go 
over  them  two  or  three  times  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  to  rub  od’  all  irregular  (hoots,  and  to 
train  in  the  branches  that  are  left  in  due  order  to  the 
wail,  that  each  (boot  may  have  an  equal  advan'age  of  fun 
and  air,  botli  of  which  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  ripen 
and  prepare  the  wood  for  the  next  year’s  bearing ;  there¬ 
fore  the  oftener  the  trees  are  looked  over,  to  dived  them 
of  the  ufelefs  branches,  from  the  time  they  fird  begin  to 
lhoot  in  the  fpring  till  the  autumn,  the  better  will  the 
wood  be  ripened  for  the  fucceeding  year.  And,  by  duly 
obferving  this  in  fummer,  there  will  not  be  occafion  for 
fo  much  cutting  as  is  often  praftifed  on  peach-trees,  t© 
their  great  injury  ;  for  their  wood-branches  are  generally 
foft,  tender,  and  pithy,  which,  when  greatly  wounded, 
are  not  healed  over  again  fo  foon  as  in  many  other  forts 
of  trees  ;  and  the  wet,  infinuating  into  the  wounded  parts, 
often  caufes  the  branches  to  canker  and  die  ;  which  may 
be  entirely  avoided  by  the  gentle  eafy  method  of  pinching 
and  rubbing  off  the  buds  in  the  manner  here  directed. 

The  didance  which  the  branches  of  thefe  trees  fliould 
be  allowed  againd  the  wall,  mud  be  proportioned  to  tire 
fize  of  the  fruit  or  the  length  of  the  leaves;  for,  if  we 
obferve  how  tire  brandies  of  tiie  trees  are  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  grow,  we  (hall  always  find  them  placed  at  a  great¬ 
er  didance,  as  their  leaves  are  larger  or  (mailer ;  and  there 
is  no  Hirer  guide  to  a  curious  artid  than  nature,  from 
whence  a  gardener  fliould  always  be  direfted  in  every  part 
of  his  profeliion,  fince  his  bufinefs  is  to  aid  and  aflid  na¬ 
ture,  where  (lie  is  not  capable  of  bringing  her  produc¬ 
tions  to  maturity;  or,  where  there  is  room,  to  make  con- 
liderable  improvements  by  art  ;  which  cannot  be  any 
otherwife  eftedted,  than  by  gently  afliding  her  in  her  own 
way.  But  to  return  to  pruning  thefe  trees  :  the  branches 
being  carefully  trained  in,  as  before  direfted,  in  the  fpring 
and  fummer  feafons,  we  come  now  to  treat  of  the  winter 
pruning,  which  is  commonly  performed  in  February  or 
March  ;  but  the  bed  feafon  for  this  work  is  in  Oftober, 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  fall,  which  will  be  early  enough 
for  their  wounds  to  heal  before  the  frod  comes  on,  fo  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  being  hurt  hereby  ;  and  tiie 
branches  of  the  trees  being  proportioned  to  the  drength  of 
the  roots  at  that  feafon,  all  the  afeending  fap  in  the  fpring 
Will  be  employed  to  nourifli  only  thofe  irfeful  parts  of  the 
branches  which  are  left  j  whereas,  if  they  are  left  unpruned 
1  till 
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till  February,  the  fap  in  the  branches  being  then  in  mo¬ 
tion,  as  may  be  observed  by  the  fwelling  of  the  buds,  the 
greatefi:  part  of  it  will  be  drawn  tip  to  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  branches,  to  nourifh  fuch  blolfoms  as  mu  ft  be  af¬ 
terwards  cut  off. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the.  time  of  pruning, 
we  (hall' give  fome  general  directions  how  it  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  peach  and  neCtarine  trees,  which,  require  a  very 
different  management  from  molt  other  forts  of  fruits.  In 
pruning  thefe  trees,  you  fhould  always  cbferve  where 
branches  are  fhorteaed,  to  cut  them  behind  a  wood-bud, 
which  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the  bloffom-buds, 
which  are  fhorter,  rounder,  and  more  turgid,  than  the 
wood-buds ;  for,  if  the  ilioot  have  not  a  leading  bud  where 
it  is  cut,  it  is  very  apt  to  die  down  to  the  next  leading 
bud  ;  fo  that  what  fruit  may  be  produced  above  that  will 
come  to  nothing,  there  being  always  a  neceliity  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  bud  to  attraft  the  nourifhment ;  for,  it  is  not  fufficient 
to  have  a  leaf-bud,  as  fome  have  imagined,  fince  that  will 
attract  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  nourifhment,  the  great  ufe 
the  leaves  being  to  perfpire  aWfiy  fuch  crude  juices  as  are 
unfit  to  enter  the  fruit.  The  length  you  fhould  leave 
thefe  branches,  fiiould  be  proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  tree,  which,  in  a  healthy  firong  tree,  may  be  left  ten 
or  twelve  inches,  or  more ;  but,  in  a  weak  one,  they  fiiould 
not  be  more  than  fix  inches:  however,  in  this  you  muff  be 
guided  by  the  pofition  of  the  leading  bud  ;  for,  it  is  better 
to  leave  a  fhoot  three  or  four  inches  longer,  or  to  cut  it  two 
or  three  inches  fhorter  than  it  might  be  proper  to  do,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  one  of  thefe  buds,  it  being  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  tree  ;  you  fiiould  alfo 
cut  out  entirely  all  weak  fhoots,  though  they  may  have 
many  bloffom-buds  upon  them  ;  for  thefe  have  not  ftrength 
enough  to  notirifli  the  fruit,  but  they  will  weaken  the  other 
parts  of  the  tree.  In  nailing  the  (hoots  to  the  wall,  you 
muft  be  careful  to  place  them  at  as  equal  diftances  as  poffi- 
ble,  that  their  leaves,  when  come  out,  may  have  room  to 
grow  without  (hading  the  branches  too  much  ;  and  you 
fhould  never  nail  them  upright,  if  it  can  be  avoided :  for, 
when  they  are  thus  trained,  they  are  very  fubjeCt  to  fhoot 
from  the  uppermoft  eyes,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fhoots 
will  thereby  become  naked. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  the  bufinefs  of  gardening 
which  has  more  exercifed  the  thoughts  of  the  curious, 
than  how  to  preferve  their  tender  forts  of  fruit  from  being 
blighted  in  the  fpring  of  the  year;  and  yet  there  has  been 
little  written  on  this  fubjeCt  which  is  worth  notice.  The 
blights,  w  hich  are  fo  often  complained  of,  do  not  fo  much 
proceed  from  any  external  caufe,  or  inclemency  in  the  fea¬ 
fon,  as  from  a  diftemper  or  weaknefs  in  the  trees;  for,  if 
we  obferve  the  trees  at  that  feafon,  where  they  are  t lie 
mod  fubjeCt  to  what  is  called  a  blight,  we  fliall  find  the 
branches  very  fmall,  weak,  and  not  half  ripened,  as  alfo 
trained  in  very  clofe  to  each  other  ;  thefe  branches  are, 
for  the  mod  part,  full  of  bloffom-buds,  which,  is  chiefly 
occalioned  by  their  want  of  ftrength.  Thefe  buds  do  in¬ 
deed  open,  and,  to  perfons  not  (killed  in  fruit-trees,  fliew 
a  great  profpcCt  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  fruit  ;  whereas  the 
whole  ftrength  of  the  branches  is  fpent  in  nourifhing  the 
flowers,  and,  being  unable  to  do  any  more,  the  blolfoms 
fall  off,  and  the  fmall  efforts  of  the  leaf-buds  are  check¬ 
ed,  fo  that  many  times  great  part  of  the  branches  die 
away,  and  this  is  called  a  great  blight  ;  whereas,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  may  be  often  obferved,  that  fome  trees  of 
a  different  fort,  nay,  even  fome  of  the  fame  fort,  were 
frronger  and  in  health,  though  placed  in  the  fame  foil, 
expofed  to  the  fame  afpeCt,  and  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  incle¬ 
mency  of  air,  have  efcaped  very  well,  when  the  weak  trees 
have  appeared  to  be  almoft  dead  ;  which  is  a  plain  indi¬ 
cation,  that  it  proceeds  from  fome  caufe  within  the  tree, 
and  not  from  any  external  blight.  All  this  will  therefore 
be  remedied,  by  obferving  the  foregoing  directions  in  the 
pruning  and  management  of  the  trees,  fo  as  never  to  over¬ 
burden  them  with  branches,  nor  to  fuffer  any  particular 
part  of  the  trees  to  exhauft  the  whole  nourifhment  from 
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the  root,  which  will  caufe  the  oiher  parts  to  be  veiy 
weak  ;  but  to  diftribute  the  nourifhment  equally  to  every 
fhoot,  that  there  may  be  none  too  vigorous,  at  the  fame 
time  that  others  are  too  weak  ;  and,  by  continually  rub¬ 
bing  off  ufelefs  or  fore-right  (hoots  as  they  are  produced, 
the  ftrength  of  the  trees  will  not  be  fpent,  to  nourifii  fuch 
branches  as  muff  be  afterwards  cut  out,  which  is  too  of¬ 
ten  feen  in  the  management  of  thefe  trees.  It  fometimes 
happens,  that  the  roots  of  thefe  trees  are  buried  too  deep 
in  the  ground,  which,  in  a  cold  or  moift  foil,  is  one  of 
the  greateft  difadvantages  that  can  attend  thefe  tender 
fruits  ;  for  the  fap  which  is  contained  in  the  branches, 
being  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun  put  ftrongly  into  motion 
early  in  the  fpring',  is  exhaufted  in  nourifhing  the  blolfoms  ; 
and  a  part  of  it  is  perfpired  through  the  wood-branches, 
fo  that  its  ftrength  is  loft  before  the  warmth  can  reach  to 
their  roots,  to  put  them  into  an  equal  motion  in  fearcli  of 
frefli  nourifhment,  to  fupply  the  expence  of  the  branches  ; 
for  want  of  which,  the  bloffoms  fall  off  and  decay,  and 
the  fhoots  fecm  to  be  at  a  ftand,  until  the  farther  advance 
of  the  warmth  penetrates  to  the  roots,  and  fets  them  in 
motion;  when,  fuddenly  after,  the  trees,  which  before 
looked  weak  and  decaying,  make  prodigious  progrefs  in 
their  fhoots  ;  and,  before  the  fu turner  is  fpent,  are  fur- 
nifiied  with  much  lironger  branches  than  thofe  trees  which 
have  the  full  advantage  of  fun  and  (bowers,  and  are  more 
fruitful  and  healthy  ;  which  muft  certainly  be  owing  to 
the  caufe  here  mentioned,  as  alfo  to  their  drawing  in  a 
great  quantity  of  crude  moifture,  which,  though  produc¬ 
tive  of  wood,  is  yet  unkindly  for  fruit :  if,  therefore,  this 
be  the  cafe,  there  is  no  way  of  helping  it,  but  by  railing 
up  the  trees,  if  they  are  young ;  of,  if  they  are  too  old  to 
remove,  it  is  the  better  way  to  root  them  out,  and  make 
new  borders  of  frefli  earth,  and  plant  down  young  trees1. 
This  may  alfo  proceed  from-  the  trees  wanting  noiirifh- 
ment,  which  is  many  times  the  cafe,  where  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  hard  gravelly  foil,  in  which  it  is  the  common  prac¬ 
tice. to  dig  borders  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
deep  into  the  rock  of  gravel,  which  is  filled  with  good 
frefh  earth,  into  which  the  trees  are  planted,  where  they 
will  thrive  pretty  well  for  two  years,  until  their  roots 
reach  the  gravel,  where  they  are  confined  as  if  planted  in 
a  pot;  and,  for  want  of  proper  nourifhment,  the  branches 
continually,  decay  every  year.  This  cannot  be  helped 
where  the  trees  have  been  growing  fome  years,  without' 
taking  them  entirely  up,  or  by  digging  away  the  gravel 
from  their  roots,  and  adding  a  large  quantity  of  frefh  earth, 
that  may  afford  them  a  fupply  of  nourifhment  a  few  years 
longer;  but  trees  fo  planted,  cannot  by  any  art  be  conti¬ 
nued  long  in  health.  But  if  the  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  trees 
does  not  proceed  from  any  of  the  before-mentioned  caufes, 
and  is  the  eifeCt  of  unkindly  feafons,  then  the  beft  method 
yet  known  is,  in  dry  weather,  to  fprinkle  the  branches  of 
the  trees  gently  with  water  foon  after  ihe  bloffoming  fea¬ 
fon,  and  while  the  young- fet  fruit  is  tender,  which  fhould 
always  be  done  before  noon,  that  the  moifture  may  eva¬ 
porate  before  the  night  comes  on  ;  and,  if  in  the  night  yon 
carefully  cover  the  trees  with  mats,  canvas,  or  fome  fuch 
fight,  covering,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them  :  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  trees  are  ftrong  and  vigorous-,  they  are 
not  fo  liable  to  fuffer  by  a  fmall  inclemency  as  are  thofe 
which  are  weak,  fo  that  there  will  be  few  feafons  in  which- 
there  may  not  be  hopes  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit 
from  them,  though  there  fhould  be  no  covering  ufed  ;  for, 
where  thefe  coverings  are  ufed,,  if  it  is  not  performed  with 
great  care. and  diligence,  it  is  much  better  to  have  none, 
but  to  truft  to  the  clemency  of  the  feafon  ;  for,  if  the  co¬ 
verings  are  kept  too  clofe,  or  continued  too  long,  the  trees 
will  receive  more  injury  thereby  than  if  they  had  not  been 
covered.  However,  I  muft  repeat  in  this- place,  a  ma¬ 
nagement  generally  attended  with  fuccefs;  which  is,  the 
putting  up  two  feather-edge  deal  boards  joined  together, 
over  the  top  of  the  trees,  fo  as  to  form  a  pent-houfe,  to 
calf  off  perpendicular  wet.  Thefe  fhould  be  fixed  up 
when  the  trees  begin  to  bloffom,  and  fhould  remain  till 
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the  fruit  is  well  fet,  when  they  fliould  be  taken  down  to 
admit  the  dew  and  rain  to  the  leaves  and  branches'  of  the 
trees;  and,  where  the  wall  is  long,  and  expofed  to  cur¬ 
rents  of  wind,  if,  at  the  diftance  of  forty  feet  from  each 
other,  fome  crofs  reed-hedges' be  fixed,  to  project  about 
ten  feet  from  the  wall,  thelc  will  break  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  prevent  its  deftroying  the  blofloms  ;  and  thefe 
may  be  removed  as  foon  as  the  danger  is  over.  Thefe 
things  have  been  pradtifed  with  great  fuccefs  ;  and,  as 
there  will  be  little  trouble  in  covering  and  uncovering  by 
this  method,  after  they  are  fixed  up,  there  is  let's  danger 
of  neglect  than  where  the  trouble  is  great,  or  to  be  of- 
, ten  repeated. 

When  yonr  fruit  is  fet,  and  grown  to  the  bignefs  of  a 
fmall  nut,  you  thould  look  over  the  trees  and  thin  them, 
deaving  the  fruit  at  leaft  five  or  fix  inches  afunder;  the 
fooner  this  is  done,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  remaining 
fruit  ;  and,  if  it  fliould  feme-times  happen,  that  a  part  of 
thofe  left  fhould  bedeflroyed,  yet  the  remaining  ones  will 
be  much  the  larger  or  better  tafted  for  it,  and  the  trees 
will  gain  more  fhength  ;  the  fruit,  when  but  few,  will 
be  much  larger,  better  tafted,  and  the  trees  in  a  condition 
to  bear  well  the  fucceeding  year;  whereas,  when  they  are 
overcharged  with  fruit,  it  is  always  fmall,  ill -tafted,  and 
the  trees  are  generally  fo  much  weakened,  as  not  to  be  in 
a  condition  for  bearing  well  for  two  or  three  years  after. 
The  quantity  of  fruit  to  be  left  on  large  full-grown  trees, 
fliould  never  be  greater  than  five  dozen  upon  each  ;  but  on 
middling  trees,  three  or  four  dozen  will  be  enough. 

If  the  fealbn  fliould  prove  hot  and  dry,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  draw  up  the  earth  round  the.  ftem  of  each  tree,  to 
-form  a  hollow  bafon  of  about  fix  feet  diameter,  and  cover 
the  furface  of  the  ground  in  this  bafon  with  mulch  ;  and, 
once  in  a  week  Or  fortnight,  according  to  the  heat  and 
drought  of  the  feafon,  pour  down  eight  or  ten  gallons  of 
water  to  the  root  of  each  tree  ;  or,  where  there  is  an  en¬ 
gine  which  will  difperfe  the  water  in  gentle  eafy  drops 
like  rain,  if  the  fame  or  a  larger  quantity  of  water  be 
fprinkled  all  over  the  branches  of  the  trees  ;  this,  (baking 
.down  to  the  roots  will  keep  the  fruit  conftantly  growing, 
which  will  prevent  its  falling  off  the  trees,  as  it  generally 
.does  where  this  method  is  not  practifed  ;  and  the  fruit, 
being  thus  conftantly  nouriftied,  will  be  much  better  tafted, 
and  hereby  the  trees  will  be  maintained  in  vigour;  fo  that 
it  is  what  we  can  from  long  experience  recommend,  as  one 
.of  the  rnoft  neccftary  things  to  be  praftifed  by  all  lovers 
of  good  fruit.  But  this  fliould  not  be  continued  longer 
than  while  the  fruit  is  growing,  for  afterwards  it  will  be 
hurtful  to  the  trees  and  fruit,  for  a  dry  autumn  ripens 
both  wood  and  fruit  better  than  a  moift  later  feafon. 

When  the  peach-trees  are  carefully  managed  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down,  all 
the  nourifhment  which  the  roots  can  fupply  will  be  ufe- 
fully  employed  in  the  fupport  of  fuch  fhoots  only  as  are 
to  be  continued,  as  aifo  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  is  pro¬ 
per  for  each  tree,  therefore  both  muft  of  confequence  be 
rendered  better;  for  where  there  is  not  this  care,  the  trees 
foon  grow  ragged,  and  are  not  furnifhed  properly  with 
branches;  and  thofe  fhoots  which  are  produced,  are  fome 
of  them  very  weak,  and  others  very  luxuriant,  whereby 
the  trees  are  rendered  very  unfiglitly,  as  alfo  unhealthy, 
and  never  continue  many  years  fruitful;  and  by  thus  train¬ 
ing  the  branches  to  the  wall  as  they  are  produced,  the 
fruit  will  be  always  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air;  which, 
in  the  common  method  of  managing  thefe  trees,  by  letting 
their  branches  grow  long  all  the  fpring,  they  are  deprived 
of ;  and,  by  the  timely  rubbing  oft’  all  luxuriant  (hoots,  it 
will  fave  much  trouble,  and  prevent  the  life  of  the  knife 
in  fummer,  w  hich  is -very  hurtful  to  thefe  trees,  for  there 
will  be  no  need  to  ihorten  any  of  the  (hoots  in  fummer. 

The  culture  of  the  nectarine  differs  in  nothing  from  that 
of  the  peach  :  only  the  buds  fliould  be  taken  from  bearing 
trees,  and  not  from  young  nurfery  trees,  as  is  too  often 
praflifed. 

The  common  and  dwarf  almonds  are  propagated  by 
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inoculating  a  bud  of  thefe  trees-  into  a  plumb,  almond,  or 
peach,  flock,  in  the  momh  of  July.  The  next  fpring, 
when  the  buds  (hoot,  you  may  train  them  up  either  for 
ftandards,  or  fuffer  them  to  grow  for  half-flandards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  fancy  ;  though  the  ufual  method  is 
to  bud  them  to  the  .height  the  items  are  intended  to  be ; 
and,  the  lecotid  year  after  budding,  they  may  be  removed 
to  the  places  w here  they  are  to  remain.  This  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  fort  can  be  continued  with  certainty  : 
but,  if  a  variety  of  fruit  be  wanted,  or  (locks  for  budding, 
they  muft  be  raifed  from  the  fruit.  In  order  to  which, 
having  procured  a  quantity  of  well-ripened  almonds,  either 
fow  them  in  October  or  November,  or  preferve  them  in 
(and  till  February  or  March.  The  feminary  fliould  be  in 
a  good  light  foil,  and  the  (tones  (liotild  be  put  in  two  inches 
deep,  in  rows  a  foot  diftant  from  each  other.  When  they 
are  two  years  old,  plant  them  out  in  the  nurfery,  in  rows 
three  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 
Train  them  with  (ingle  (terns,  from  five  to  eight  feet  in 
height,  by  pruning  oh  all  the  fide  (hoots  ;  then  top  them 
with  your  knife  at  the  proper  height,  to  fpree  out  a  fet  of 
branches,  in  order  to  give  the  head  its  firft  regular  form, 
letting  them  afterwards  branch  out  in  their  oWn  way  ;  but, 
if  they  be  intended  as  (locks  for  budding,  they  mud  not  be 
headed,  but  trained  ftraight  up  till  after  the  budding  is 
performed.  The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees, 
if  for  dry  ground,  is  in  October,  as  foon  as  the  leaves  be¬ 
gin  to  decay  ;  but,  for  a  wet  foil,  February  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable  :  and  obferve  always  to  bud.  upon  plumb  hoiks 
for  wet  ground,  and  upon  thofe  of  almonds  and  peaches 
for  dry. 

Amygdalus  -Tithiopica.  See  Bp.abeium. 

Amygdalus  Indicus.  See  Termina  lia. 

AMY'LACEOUS,  f.  [from  amylum,  Lat.  (larch.]  A 
term  applied  to  the  fine  flour  of  farinaceous  (eeds,  in 
which  conlifts  their  nutritive  parts. 

A'MYMONE,  one  of  the  fifty,  Danaides ;  die  married 
Enceladus,  and  killed  him  the  firft  night  of  their  nuptials, 
in  piirfuance  of  her  father’s  order:  but,  feeling  a  remorle 
of  confcience,  fine  retired  into  a  wood  ;  where,  intending  to 
(hoot  a  deer,  (he  wounded  a  fatyr,  who  purfued  her  and 
even  offered  her  violence  ;  but  (he,  imploring  the  help  of 
Neptune,  was  delivered  by  him,  but  fuftered  from  him 
what  (lie  only  apprehended  from  the  fatyr,  and  brought 
forth  Nauplis. 

AMY'NTA,/.  in  literary  hiftory,  a  beautiful  paftoral 
comedy,  compofed  by  Taflb ;  tite  model  of  all  dramatic 
pieces  wherein  (liepherds  are  actors.  The  Pajlor  Fido,  and 
Filli  di  Sciro ,  are  only  copies  of  this  excellent  piece. 

AMYN'TOR  f.  \_ay.vvru^,  formed  of  the  verb  a// w«, 
I  defend ,  or  avenge.  ]  properly  denotes  a  perfon  who  defends 
or  vindicates  a  caufe.  In  this  fenfe,  Mr.  Toland  intitles 
his  defence  of  Milton’s  life,  Amyntvr,  as  being  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  that  work  agar  nil  Mr.  Blackball  and  others,  who 
had  charged  him  with  quell: toning  the  authority  of  fome  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament. 

Amyntor,  king  of  the  Dolopes,  a  people  of  Epirus, 
who  was  killed  by  Flercttles  for  refilling  him  a  pafiage 
through  his  country.  A  fon  of  Egpytus,  who  was  killed 
by  his  wife  Damone  the  firft  night  of  his  nuptials. 

AM'YON,  f.  [from  a.  priv.  and  a  mufcle.]  A 
limb  fo  emaciated  that  the  nnifcles  fcarcely  appear. 

AM'YOT  (James),  bilhop  of  Auxerre  and  great  al¬ 
moner  of  France,  was  born  of  an  obfeure  family  at  Meittn, 
the  30th  of  OCtober,  1514,  and  (ludied  phylofophy,  at 
Paris,  in  the  college  of  cardinal  Le  Moine.  Fie  vtas  na¬ 
turally  dull  and  heavy  ;  but,  diligence  and  application 
made  amends  for  thefe  natural  defeats.  He  left  Paris  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  ;  and  went  to  Berri  with  theSieur 
Colin,  who  had  the  abbey  of  St.  Ambrofe  in’ that  city. 
At  the  recommendation  of  this  abbot,  a  fecrerary  of  (late 
took  Amyot  into  his  houfe  to  be  tutor  to  his  children.  The 
caufe  of  his  advancement  at  court  is  (aid  to  be  as  follows  : 

As  Henry  II.  was  making  a  progrefs  through  his  king¬ 
dom,  he  flopped  at  a  fmall  inn  in  B.erri  to  flip.  After 
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flipper,  a  young  man  fent  in  to  his  mfljefty  a  copy  of  Greek 
verles.  The  king  being  no  fcholar,  gave  tliem  to  his 
chancellor  to  read,  who  was  fo  pleafed  with  them,  that  he 
recommended  to  his  majefty  to  take  the  young  man  to  Pa¬ 
lis,  and  to  make  him  tutor  to  his  children.  Charles  IX. 
to  whom  Amyot  had  been  preceptor,  on  the  poll  of  great 
almoner  of  France  being  vacant,  gave  him  that  honoura¬ 
ble  piece  of  eccleliafti'cal  preferment ;  and  gave  him,  fome 
time  afterwards,  the  bifliopric  of  Auxerre,  as  well  as  a 
rich  abbey  ;  with  all  which  Amyot  appeared  to  befo  little 
contented  that  he  alked  for  another  rich  abbey  to  append 
to  them.  Charles  was  much  furprifed,  and  reminded 
Amyot,  that  he  had  always  allured  him  that  he  had 
bounded  his  defires  to  a  few  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
“  True,  fire,”  replied  the  prelate,  mat's  I’appctit  vient  en 
viangcant ;  “the  appetite  encreafes  by  eating!”  Henry 
III.  who  had  alfo  been  his  pupil,  gave  him  the  Order  of 
tiie  Holy  Gliofi.  Amyot  died  in  1593,  at  the  age  of  feven- 
ty-nine.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  was  much  prelfed 
to  write  the  hiltory  of  his  country.  “  I  love  my  love- 
reigns  too  well,”  laid  he,  “  to  write  their  lives.”  A111- 
yot’s  tranllation  of  Plutarch  will  enlure  him  immortality  ; 
it  is  the  beft  tranllation  ever  made  of  that  entertaining  and 
inftruftive  writer.  The  French  language  owes  him  the 
obligation  of  having  refined  and  polilhed  it.  The  edition 
of  Amyol’s  Plutarch,  printed  by  Vafcofan,  in  13  vols. 
121UO.  is  the  edition  preferred  by  the  connoiHeiirs  in  books 
•for  the  elegance  of  its  typography. 

AMY'R  ALDISM,yi  a  name  given  by  fome  writers  to 
the  doctrine  of  univeffal  grace,  as  explained  and  aflerted 
by  Amyraldis,  or  Mofes  Amyrault,  and  others  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  among  the  reformed  in  France,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century. 

AMYRAU'LT  (Mofes),  an  eminent  French  Proteftant 
divine,  born  at  Bourguiel  in  Touraine  in  1396.  He  ft  ti¬ 
died  at  Saumur,  where  he  was  chofen  profelTor  of  theology  5 
and  his  learned  works  gained  him  the  elteem  of  Catholics 
as  well  as  Proteftants,  particularly  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  conlulted  him  on  a  plan  of  re-uniting  their  churches, 
which  however,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  came  to  nothing. 
He  publifhed  a  piece  in  which  lie  attempted  to  explain  the 
myftery  of  predeftination  and  grace,  which  occaltoned  a 
controvert)-  between  him  and  fome  other  divines.  He 
alfo  wrote,  An  Apology  for  the  Protcftants ;  a  Paraphrafe 
on  the  New  Teftament;  and  feveral  other  books.  This 
eminent  divine  died  in  1664. 

AM'YRIS,  f.  [from  «  intenfive,  and  (j.vgov,  ointment 
or  balm.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oCtandria  monogynia 
clafs,  in  the  natural  of  terebintaceas.  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  four-tooth¬ 
ed,  acute,  ereCt,  fmall,  permanent.  Corolla :  of  four, 
oblong,  concave,  fpreading  petals.  Stamina :  filaments 
awl-lhaped,  erect.  Antherae  oblong,  ereCt,  the  length  of 
the  corolla.  PiftiJlum :  germ  fuperior, ovate  ;  ftyle  thick- 
ifii,  the  length  of  the  ftamens ;  ltigmas  four-cornered. 
Pericarpium-i  a  drupaceous  roundifti  berry.  Seed:  a 
round  thining  nut. — EJfenlial  CkaraEler.  Calyx,  four¬ 
toothed.  Petal,  four,  oblong.  Stigma,  four-cornered. 
Berry,  drupaceous. 

Species,  x .  Amyris  elemifera,  or  gum-elemi  tree :  leaves 
ternate,  and  pinnate  with  five  lobes,  downy,  underneath. 
Marcgraaff  deferibes  it  as  a  lofty  tree  with  a  fmall  trunk, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  grey  bark  ;  growing  almoft  in  the 
manner  of  a  beech-tree.  The  flowers  come  out  very 
clofe  together  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  the 
tize  and  figure  of  an  olive,  and  the  colour  of  a  pomegra¬ 
nate,  having  an  odoriferous  pulp  within  it.  Gummi  elemi 
5s  a  refin  from  this  tree,  brought  over  in  oblong  roundiflv 
cakes,  generally  wrapped  up  in  flag-leaves.  The  beft 
fort  is  foftilh,  fomewhat  transparent,  of  a  pale  whitifti- 
yellow  colour,  inclining  a  little  to  greenifh.  This  refin  is 
only  tifed  as  an  ingredient  in  a  digeftive  ointment  called 
wiguenlum  elemi,  which  is  made  from  one  pound  of  gum 
el.emi,  ten  ounces  of  turpentine,  two  pounds  of  prepared 
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mutton  fuel,  and  two  ounces  of  oil  of  olives.  Native  of 
Carolina  and  Brazil. 

2.  Amyris  fylvatica:  leaves  ternate,  crenate,  acute. 
A  flirub  eretft,  leafy,  branching  but  little,  from  two  to 
fifteen  feet  high*  according  to  the  toil  and  fitnation.  The 
whole  abounds  in  turpentine  of  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell. 
Gum  elemi  has  erroneonfly  been  fuppofed  to  be  yielded 
by  this  plant.  Found  plentifully  about  Carthagena,  in 
woods  near  the  fea.  Flowers  in.Auguft. 

3.  Amyris  maritima,  or  fmall  flirubby  fweet  wood: 
leaves  ternate,  crenulate,  obtufe.  A  dwarf  fnrub,  branch¬ 
ing,  with  a  juice  like  that  of  the  former,  but  plcafanter, 
and  fmelling  like  rue.  It  is  always  found  about  the  Ha- 
vannah,  on  rocks  by  the  iea-fide  ;  flowering  from  Jujie  to 
September. 

4.  Amyris  Gileadenfis,  or  balfam  of  Gilead  tree  :  leaves 
ternate,  quite  entire  ;  peduncles  one-flowered,  lateral. 
The  balfam  of  Gilead  tree  is  a  fiirub  with  purplifh 
branches,  ftraited  a  little,  having  protuberant  buds  loaded 
with  balfamic  refin. 

5.  Amyris  opobalfamum,  or  balfam  of  Mecca  tree: 
leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  feflile.  The  true  opobalfamum, 
according  to  Profper  Alpinus,  is  at  firft  turbid  and  white, 
of  a  very  ftrong  pungent  fmell,  like  that  of  turpentine; 
but  much  Tweeter  and  more  fragrant,  like  mint,  varying 
according  to  its  goodnefs,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  aftringe.nt, 
tafte  :  on  being  kept  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  light,  of  a 
greenifli  hue,  and  then  of  a  gold  colour  ;  after  which,  it 
grows  thick,  like  turpentine,  and  lofes  much  of  its  fra¬ 
grance.  A  curious  balfam  is  fometimes  met  with,  fmell¬ 
ing'  like  a  mixture  of  rofemary  and  fage  flowers,  exceed¬ 
ingly  fragrant,  limpid,  and  thin  :  dropped  on  water,  it 
fpreads  itfelf  all  over  the  furface,  imparting  to  the  liquor 
a  confiderable  (hare  of  its  tafte  and  fmell  :  the  groft’er 
part,  that  remains  on  the  top  of  the  water,  is  fo  tenaceous, 
as  to  be  eatily  taken  up  at  once  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
which  is  reckoned  a  characferiftic  of  the  true  balfam. 
This  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  Bergius  fays 
he  has  had  from  England,  under  the  name  of  balfam  of 
Gilead.  Gerlach  (as  quoted  by  Bergius)  relates,  that 
the  trees  which  produce  the  opobalfamum,  or  balfam  of 
Mecca,  grow  near  Bederluinin,  a  village  beeween  Mecca 
and  Medina,  in  a  fandy  rocky  foil,  confined  to  a  fmall 
traft,  about  a  mile  in  length.  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
the  trees  drop  their  juice  from  gaflies  which  are  made  in 
the  fmallcr  branches,  into  velfels  fet  under  them  to  receive 
it.  A  gafli  does  not  yield  above  three  or  four  drops  in  a 
day,  weighing  about  a  drachm  ;  nor  will  even  the  beft 
trees  yield  more  upon  the  whole  in  a  feafon  than  from  ten 
to  fifteen  drachms.  The  inhabitants  ufe  it  as  a  fudorific, 
particularly  in  the  rheumatifm:  but  it  is  adulterated  upon 
the  fpot.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  informs  11s,  that 
the  balm  of  Mecca,  of  the  beft  quality,  is  not  eafv  to  be 
got,  even  at  Conftantinople  :  that,  applying  fome  of  it  to 
her  face,  it  became  fwelled  and  red  during  three  days, 
but  that  her  complexion  was  much  mended  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  :  and  that  the  ladies  all  ufe  it  at  Conftantinople,  and 
have  the  lovelieft  bloom  in  the  world,  its  great  fcarcity 
has  prevented  its. coming  into  ufe  among  us  :  nor  are  its 
virtues*  probably,  fuperior  to  thole  of  fome  of  the  refinous 
juices  more  common  in  the  (hops ;  all  thefe  fubftances 
being  in  their  general  qualities  alike,  though  differing  in 
the  degree  of  their  gratefulnefs,  pungency,  and  warmth. 
An  inferior  fort  of  balfam  is  prepared  from  boiling  the 
young  twigs  and  leaves  gently  in  a  large  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  balfamic  matter  riles  to  the  furface,  which  is 
Ikimmed  oft'.  After  they  have  thus  procured  all  they  can,^ 
it  is  laid  that  they  increale  the  fire,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
thicker  balfam  like  turpentine  rifes,  which  is  preferved 
by  itfelf,  and  is  that  principally  which  we  have  in  Europe., 
The  other  only  can  be  obtained  by  prefents  ;  and,  that 
which  diftils  naturally  from  the  trees,  1'carcely  l’upplying 
the  feraglio  and  great  officers,  there  is  none  of  it  font  out 
of  the  country, 
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Haffelquift:  defcribes  the  true  balfam  of  Mecca  as  being 
yelloty  and  pellucid,  with  a  moft  fragrant  refinous  bal- 
lamic  fniell  ;  as  being  very  tenacious,  and  drawing  out 
into  long  threads  :  that  it  is  taken  to  three  grains  to 
ftrengthen  a  weak  ftomach,  and  that  it  is  a  mod  excellent 
remedy  for  wounds.  To  know  whether  it  be  adulterated, 
they  drop  fonte  into  a  glafs  of  water  ;  if  it  remain  dill  on 
the  furface,  it  is  of  little  value  ;  but  if  it  inftantly  extend 
itfelf  over  the  whole  furface,  and  maybe  taken  off  the 
water  with  a  hair,  (ilk,  or  thread,  it  is  then  of  the  beli 
kind.  The  drugs'  ufed  to  adulterate  this  balfain,  are  oil 
of  fefamum,  Cyprus  turpentine,  and  oftnch  fat.  Mr. 
Bruce  has  given  two  figures  of  the  balfam  tree  ;  one  of 
the  whole  tree,  the  other  a  tingle  branch  with  the  diflec¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit.  Thefe  he  fays  may  be  depended  on,  as 
being  carefully  drawn,  after  an  exact  examination,  from 
two  very  tine  trees  brought  from  Beder  Hunein.  One  of 
thefe  was  five  feet  two  inches  highjjrom  where  the  red 
'root  begins,  or  which  was  buried  in  the  earth,  to  w  here 
it  divides  itfelf  firfl  into  branches.  The  trunk  at  thickeft 
was  about  five  inches  diameter,  the  wood  light  and  open, 
and  incapable  of  being  poliihed,  covered  w  ith  a  fmooth 
bark  of  bluifh-white,  like  a  ftandard  cherry-tree  in  good 
health,  which  has  not  above  half  that  diameter  ;  indeed  a 
part  of  the  bark  is  a  reddifh  brown  ;  it  flattens  at  top  like 
trees  that  are  expofed  to  fnow,  blafls,  or-  fea-air,  which 
gives  it  a  ftunted  appearance.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  pe¬ 
nury  of  leaves.  The  flowers  are  like  thof'e  of  the  acacia 
tree,  white  and  round,  only  that  three  hang  upon  three 
filaments  or  (talks,  w  here  the  aeacia  has  but  one.  Two 
of  thefe  flowers  fall  off  and  leave  a  Angle  fruit;  the 
branches  th’at  bear  this  are  the  lhoots  of  the  prefent  year  ; 
they  are  of  a.  reddiflt  colour,  and  tougher  than  the  old 
wood  ;  it  is  thefe  that  are  cut  off  and  put  into  little  fag¬ 
gots,  and  fent  to  Venice  for  the  theriaca,  w  hen  bruifed 
or  draw  n  by  fire,  and  formerly  thefe  made  the  xylobal- 
famtmi .  The  great  value  fet  upon  this  drug  in  the  eaft 
remounts  to  very  early  ages.  We  know  from  fcripture, 
that  the  Iflvmaeiites,  or  Arabian  carriers  and  merchants, 
'■trafficking  with  Indian  commodities  to  Egypt,  brought 
with  them  balm  as  part  of  the  cargo.  Strabo  alone  of  all 
the  ancients,  has  given  us  a  true  account  of  the  place  of 
its  origin.  “  Near  to  this,”  fays  he,  “  is  the  molt  happy 
land- of  the  Sabeans,  and  they  are  a  very  great  people. 
Among  thefe- frankincenfe,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon,  grow, 
and  in  the  coaft  that  is  about  Saba,  the  balfam  alfo.” 
Among  the  myrrh  trees  behind  Azab,  all  along  the  coaft 
to  the  firaits  of  Babelmandel  is  its  native  country.  It 
grows  to  a  tree  above  fourteen  feet  high,  fpontaneoufly 
and  without  culture,  like  the  myrrh,  the  coffee,  and 
frankincenfe,  tree;  they  are  all  equally  the  wood  of  the 
country,  and  are  occafionally  cut  down  and  ufed  for  fuel. 
We  need  not  doubt  but  that  it  was  early  tranfplanted  into 
Arabia,  that  is,  into  the  fouth  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  im¬ 
mediately  fronting  Azab  :  the  high  country  of  Arabia 
was  too  cold  for  it,  being  all  mountainous,  and  water 
freezing  there.  The  firft  plantation  that  fucceeded  feems 
to  have  been  at  Petra,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Arabia, 
now  called  Beder  or  Beder  Hunein.  Afterwards,  being 
tranfplanted  into  Paleftir.e,  it  obtained  the  name  of  balfa- 
mum  Ji/daicum,  and  balm  of  Gilead,  and  became  an  article 
of  commerce  there.  Profpcr  Alpintts  fays,  that  Meffo- 
ner,  an  eunuch,  governor  of  Cairo  1519,  caufcd  to  be 
brought  from  Arabia  forty  plants,  which  he  placed  in  the 
garden  of  Mattareah.  Bellonius  relates,  that-  in  his  time 
there  were  ten  plants  at  Mattareah.  There  were  none 
exifting  when  Mr.  Bruce  viiited  Cairo,  but  fome  of  the 
Chriftians  then  living  there  remembered  one  plant  in 
that  garden.  There  were  three  productions  from  this 
tree  very  much  efteemed ’among  the  ancients.  The  firft 
was  called  opobaljamum  or  juice  of  the  balfam,  which  was 
the  fineft  kind,  compofed  of  that  greenifli  liquor  found  in 
the  kernel  of  the  fruit :  the  next  w'as  carpobalfamum,  made 
by  the  expreflion  of  the  fruit  when  in  maturity  :  the  third 
Was  xylobaifamum,  the  v.  orft  of  all ;  it  was  an  expreflion  or 


decoftion  of  the  fmall'new  twigs  of  a  reddiflt  colour.  But 
the  principal  quantity  of  balfam  in  all  times  was  produced 
by  incilion,  as  at  this.  day.  The  wound  is  made  by  an 
axe,  when  the  juice  is  in  its  ftrongeft  circulation  in  July, 
Auguft,  and  the  beginning  of  September.  It  is  then 
received  into  a  fmall  earthen  bottle,  and  every  clay’s  pro¬ 
duce  is  poured  into  a  larger,  which  is  kept  clofely  corked 
The  Arabs  Harb,  a  noble  family  of  Beni  Koreiftt  are 
the  proprietors  of  it,  and  of  Beder,  where  it  grows 
It  is  a  flat  ion  of  the  emir  Hadje,  or  pilgrims  going  to 
Mecca,  half  way  between  that  city  and  Medina.  Some 
books  Ipeakofa  white  fort,  brought  by  the  caravans  from 
Mecca;  and  others  of  a  balfam  of  Judea,  but  thefe  are 
counterfeits  and  adulterations.  The  balfam  of  Judea  was 
loft  long  ago,  but  as  late  as  Galen’s  time  it  was  growing  ir 
many  places  of  Paleftine  befides  Jericho.  When  Suftaii 
Selim  conquered  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  1516,  three  pounds 
was  then  the  tribute  ordered  to  be  fent  to  Conftantinople 
yearly,  and  this  is  ftill  kept  up.  The  remainder  is  fold  Or 
fanned  out  to  fome  merchants ;  who,  to  increafe  the  quan¬ 
tity,  adulterate  it  with  oil  of  olives  and  wax,  and  feveral 
other  mixtures,  confulting  only  the  agreement  of  colour  • 
formerly,  we  are  told,  it  was  done  with  art,  but  nothin^ 
is  eafier  detected  than  this  fraud  now.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  ancients  had  ever  feen  this- plant,  they  defcribe  it 
fo  vanoully;  and  Profper  Alpinns  corroborates  the  errors 
of  the  ancients,  by  faying  it  is  a  kind  of  vine  (viticofusV. 

I  he  figure  he  has  given  is  a  very  bad  one.  The  juice 
when  firft  received  into  the  bottle  from  the  wound  is  of 
a  light  yellow  colour,  apparently  turbid,  in  which’ there 
is  a  whitifh  caff,  which  arifes  from  the  globules  of  air  that 
peivade  the  whole  in  its  firft  (fate  of  fermentation  •  it  then 
appears  very  light  upon  (baking.  As  it  fettles  and  cools' 
it  turns  dear,  and  'lofes  that  milkinefs.-  It  then  has  the 
colour  of. honey,  and  appears  more  fixed  and  heavy  than 
at  firft.  Alter  being  kept  fome  years,  it  becomes  of  t . 
nuicn  deeper-  yellow,  and  of  the  colour  of  gold,  but  con¬ 
tinues  perfedtly  fluid,  and  lofes  very  little  of  tafte,  fmell 
or  weight.  The  fmell  at  firft  is  violent  and  ftrondv  pun- 
gent,  like  that  of  volatile  falts,-  In  its  pure  and  frefti 
ltate  it  dillol ves  eaiily  in  water.  If  dropton  a  woollen  cloth 
it  will  vvafh  out  eaftly,  and  leaves  no  (lain.  If  is  of  an 
acrid,  rough,  pungent,  tafte;  is  ufed  by  the  Arabs  in  ail 
complaints  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  is  reckoned  a 
powerful  antifpetic,  and  of  life  in  preventing  anv  infection 
of  the  plague.  Thefe  qualities  it  enjoysVprob'ably  in  com¬ 
mon -with  balfam  of  Tolu,  Peru,  &c.  which  we  have 
received  from  America-.  It  is  always  ufed  and  particu¬ 
larly  efteemed  by  the  ladies,  as  a  cofmetic  ;  as  fiich  if  has 
kept  up  its  reputation  in  theeaft  to  this  day.  The  manner 
of  applying  it  is>this:  you  firft  go  into  the  tepid  bath  till 
the  pores  are  fufficiently  opened,  you  then  anoint  yourfeif 
mth  a  fmall  quantity,  and  as  much  as  the  veffels  will  ab- 
forb  ;  never>fading  youth  and  beauty  are  faid  to  be  the 
confequences. 

6.  Amyris  toxifera,  or  poifon  afh  :  leaves  pinnate  ;  leaf- 
lets  petiolate,  plane.  Cateiby  defcribes  his^ poifon- wood' 
as  a  fmall  tree,  with  a  light-coloured  fmooth  bark.  The 
mid-rib  of  the  leaf  as  feven  or  eight  inches  loim,  and  the 
pedicles  as  an  inch  in  length.  The  fruit  as  hanmn"- in 
bunches,  (haped  like  a  pear,  off  a  purple  colour,  coverin'^- 
an  oblong  hard  (tone.  From  the.-  trunk  a  liquor  diftils  al- 
black  as  ink,  which  the  inhabitants  fay  is  poifon.  Birds 
feed  on  the  fruit.  Native  of  America. 

7-  Amyris  protium  :  leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  petiolate 
waved.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Perennial. 

8.  Amyris  ambrofiaca  :  leaves  pinnate,  petiolate;  pani^ 
cles  crowded,  axillary.  A  tree  with  a  trunk  thirty  feet 
high,  branching  at  the  top.  The  whole  tree  is  extremely 
fweet-fcented,  and  pours  out  a  very  odorous  balfam  from 
the  wounded  trunk-or  branches,  which  is  ufed  in  the  dy- 
fentery  ;  the  dofe  is  one  drachm  in  red  wine  :  this  is  alfo 
ufed  in  houfes  and  churches  to  burn  as  a  perfume.  It 
grows  in  the  woods  of  Guiana  and  by  thefea-ftiore,  flower¬ 
ing  and  fruiting  in  September. 

9.  Amyris 
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9.  Amyris  baifamifera,  or  fweet  amyris,  or  white  tam¬ 
ale- wood,  or  rofe-wood  :  leaves  two-paired.  It  grows  to 
a  conliderable  lize,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  timber- 
trees  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  but  not  common.  The 
wood  is  white,  and  of  a  curled  grain  when  young,  but 
grows  of  a  dirty  clouded  afli-colour  with  age  :  it  bears  a 
fine  polith,  and  has  a  pleafant  fmell.  It  is  heavy,  and  in 
great  repute  among  cabinet-makers.  All  the  parts  of  this 
tree  are  full  of  warm  aromatic  particles,  and  may  be  ufed 
in  baths  and  fomentations.  The  berries  are  oblong,  and 
have  much  of  the  taffe  of  the  balfarn  copaiba.  An  infu- 
f’ion  of  the  leaves  has  a  very  pleafant  flavour,  is  highly 
cephalic,  ftrenghens  the  nerves,  and  isparticularly  reflo- 
rative  to 'weak  eyes.  'There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  amyris 
in  Jamaica,  the  leaves  and  bark  of  which  are  impregnated 
with  a  fine  balfamic  juice  ;  and,  if  the  body  was  tapped  at 
the  proper  feafon,  might  be  found  to  tranfude  a  thick 
liquor  refembling  that  of  the  Gilead  balfarn,  to  which  the 
tatie  of  this  bark,  and  wood  of  the  fmaller  branches,  bears 
a  very  exaft  relation.  See  Ximenia. 

AN,  art.  lane,  Sax.  een,  Dut.  eine,  Ger.  ]  The  article 
indefinite,  ufed  before  a  vowel,  or  h  mute.  One,  but  with 
lefs  emphafis  ;  as,  there  Hands  a  houfe. — Since  lie  cannot 
be  always  employed  in  ftudy,  reading,  and  converfation, 
there  will  be  many  an  hour,  belides  what  his  exercifes  will 
take  up.  Locke. — Any,  or  fomej  as,  an  elephant  might 
fwim  in  this  water  : 

A  wit’s  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 

An  honeft  man’s  the  nobleft  work  of  God.  Pope. 

Sometimes  it  fignifies,  like  a,  fome  particular  (late  ;  but 
this  is  now  difufed. — It  is  certain  that  odours  do,  in  a  (mail 
degree,  nourifh  ;  efpecially  the  odour  of  wine;  and  we 
fee  men  an'  hungred  do  love  to  fmell  hot  bread.  Bacon. 
^—An  is  fometimes,  mold  authors,  a  contraction  oiandif : 

He  can’t  flatter,,  he  ! 

An  honelt  mind  and  plain  ;  he  mull  fpeak  truth. 

An  they  will  take  it,  fo  ;  if  not,  he’s  plain.  Shakefpeare. 

Sometimes  a  contraction  of  and  before  if: 

Well  I  know 

The  clerk  will  ne’er  wear  hair  on’s  face  that  had  it. 

• - He  will  an ’  if  he  live  to  be  a  man.  Shakefpeare. 

Sometimes  it  is  a-  contraction  of  as  if. — My  next  pretty 
correfpondent,  like  Shakefpeare’s  lion  in  Pyramus  and 
Thifbe,  roars  an'  it  were  any  nightingale.  Addifon. 

A'NA,  adv.  [av«]  A  word  ufed  in- the  preferiptions  of 
phyfic,  importing  the  like  quantity  ;  as,  wine  and  honey, 
a  or  ana  5  ii ;  that  is,  of  wine  and  honey  each  two  ounces. 

In  the  fame  weight  innocence  and  prudence  take, 

Ana,  of  each  does  the  juft  mixture  make.  Cowley. 

Ana,  f.  in  matters  of  literature,  a  Latin  termination, 
adopted  into  the  titles  of  feveral  books  in  other  languages. 
Anas,  or  books  in  ana ,  are  collections  of  the  memorable 
fayings  of  perfons  of  learning  and  wit  ;  much  the  fame 
“with  what  we  otherwife  call  table-talk.  Wolfius  has  given 
the  hiltcry  of  books  in  ana,  in  the  preface  to  the  Cafau- 
boniana;  He  there  obferves,  that,  though  fuch  titles  be 
new,  the  thing  itfelf  is  very  old  ;  that  Xenophon’s  books 
of  the  deeds  and  fayings  of  Socrates,  as  well  as  the  dia¬ 
logues  of  Plato,  are  Socratiana  ;  that  the  apophthegms-of 
the  philofophers  called  by  Diogenes  Laertius  the  fentences 
of  Pythagoras  and  thefe  of  Epiftctus,  the  works  of  Athe- 
nteus,  Siobeus,  and  divers  others,  are  fomany  anas.  Even- 
the  Gemara  of  the  Jews,  with  feveral  other  oriental  w  rit¬ 
ings,  according  to  Wolfius,  properly  belong  to  the  fame- 
clafs.  To  this  head  of  ana  may  likewife  be  referred  the 
Orphica,-  the  Pythagoraea,  dEfopica,  Perrhonea,  &c.  Sca- 
ligerana  was  the  firlt  piece  that  appeared  with  a  title  in  ana. 
It  was  compofed  by  I  fan  de  Vafian,  ayoung  Champanois, 
recommended  to  Jof.  Scaliger  by  Cafaubon.  Being  much 
with  Scaliger,  who  was  daily  vifited  by  the  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  at  Leyden,  De  VaflTan  wrote  down  whatever  things  of 
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any  moment  he  heard  Scaliger  fay.  And  thus  arofe  the 
Scaligerana,  which  was  not  printed  till  many  years  after, 
at  Geneva  in  1666.  Putin.  Let.  431.  Soon  after  came 
the  Perroniana,  Thuana,  Naudaeana,  Patineana,  Soberi- 
ana,  Menagiana,  Anti-Menagiana,  Furetiana,  Chevracana, 
Leibnitziana,  Arlequiniana,  Poggiana,  &c. 

ANABAPTiS'Cl  ON,_/i  the  lame  with  Acaftiston. 

AN AB AP'TISTS,  [ Anabaptife ,  Fr.  of  ctvtx.  PaAQu’, 
Gr.  i.  e.  to  rebaptize.]  a  name  which  has  been  indiicri- 
minately  applied  to  Chriftians  of  very  different  principles 
and  practices;  though  many  of  them  objeft  to  the  deno¬ 
mination,  and  hold  nothing  in  common,  befides  the  opinion 
that  baptifm  ought  always  to  be  performed  by  immerfion, 
and  not  adminiftered  before  the  age  of  difcretion. 

The  Donatifts  may  be  conlidered  as  a  kind  of  Anabap-- 
tifts  in  the  earlier  age's,  though  not  then  denoted  by  this 
name  ;  for  they  contended,  that  thofe  Cliriftians  of  the 
catholic  church  who  joined  themfelves  to  their  refpeCtive 
parties  fhould  be  rebaptized.  But  we  mult  not  clafs  un¬ 
der  the  fame  denomination  thofe  biihops  of  Alia  and  A- 
frica,  who,  in  the  third  century,  maintained,  that  baptifm 
adminiftered  by  thofe  whom  they  called  heretics  was  not 
valid,  and -therefore  that  fuch  of  them  as  returned  into 
their  churches  ought  to  be  rebaptized.  Nor  do  the  Eng- 
li/h  and  Dutch  Baptifts  coulider  the  denomination  as  at  all 
applicable  to  their  feet  :  by  whom  the  baptilm  appointed 
by  Chrift  is  held  to  be  “  nothing  fhort  of  immerfion,  upon' 
a  perfonal  profeilion  of  faith  ;”  of  which  profeffion  infants 
being  incapable,  and  l'prinkling  being  no  adequate  fym'bot 
of  the  thing  intended,  the  baptizing  of  proielytes  to  their 
communion,  who  in  their  infancy  had  undergone  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  l'prinkling,  cannot,  it  is  urged,  be  interpreted  a 
repetition  of  the  baptifmal  ordinance. 

Anabaptifts,  in  a  ftriCt  and  proper  fenfe,  appear  to  be 
thofe  who  not  only  rebaptize,  when  they  arrive  at  an  adule 
age,  perfons  that  were  baptized  in  their  infancy,  but  alfo, . 
as  often  as  any  perfon  comes  from  one  of  their  feCts  to 
another,  or  as  often  as  any  one  is  excluded  from  their  com¬ 
munion  and  again  received  into  the  bofom  of  their  church,  , 
they  baptize  him.  And  fuch  were  many  of  the  German 
Baptifts.  But  the  (ingle  opinion  common  to  all  the  lefts'  > 
to  which  the  name  of  .nnabaptifs  has  been  indifcriminately. 
applied,  is  that  of  the  invalidity  of  infant  baptifm,  in  what¬ 
ever  way  adminiftered  :  and  hence  the  general  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Antipcedobaptijls  ;  which  includes  Anabaptifts,  Bap-  - 
tilts,  Mennonites,  Waterlandians,  & c.  as  diftingurfhed  by 
their  relpective  peculiarities  ;  though  Anabnptijt's  feems  to  - 
have  been  adopted  by  mod  writers  as  the  general  term. 

The  Anabaptifts  appear  to  have  made  Tittle  noife,  or  to 
have  been- little  noticed,  before  the -time,  of  the  reform¬ 
ation  in  Germany.  The  meft  prudent  and  rational  part 
of  them  confidered  it  pofflble,  by  human  vvifdom,  in- 
duftry,  and  vigilance,  to  purify  the  Church  from  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  wicked,  provided  tire  manners  and  fpirit  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians- could  but  recover  their  loft  digni¬ 
ty  and  luftre  ;  and  feeing  the  attempts  of  Luther,  fecond- 
ed  by  feveral  perfons  of  eminent-  piety,  prove  fo  fuccefsful, 
they  hoped  that  the  happyperied  was  arrived  in  which 
the  reftoration  of  the  church  to  purity  was  to  be  aecom- 
plifhed,  under  the  divine  protection,  by  the  labours  and 
counfels  of  pious  and  eminent  men.  Others,  far  from 
being  fatisfied  with  the  plan  of  reformation  prepofed  by 
Luther,  looked  upon  it  as  much  beneath  the  fublimity  of 
their  views  ;  and  -confequently  undertook  a  more  perfect 
reformation,  orj  to  exprefs  more  properly  their  viiionary 
enterprife,-  they  propoled  to  found  a  new  church,  entirely 
fpiritual,  and  truly  divine. 

This  fteCt’  was  foon  joined  by  great  numbers,  and  by 
many  perfons  whofe  characters  and  capacities  were  very 
different,  though  their  views  feemed  to  turn  upon  the 
fame  objeft.  Their  progrefs  was  rapid ;  for,  in’ a  very 
fhort  time,  their  difeourfes,  vilions,  and  predictions,  ex¬ 
cited  commotions  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  drew 
into  their  communion  a  prodigious  multitude,  whofe  ig¬ 
norance  rendered  them  eafy  victims  to  the  illufions  of  en- 

thufiafuii. . 
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tlmfiafm.  The  moil:  pernicious  faction  of  all  thofe  which 
compofed  this  motley  multitude,  was  that  which  pretend¬ 
ed  that  the  founders  of  the  new  and  pcrfecl  church,  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  divine  impulfe,  and  were  armed 
againft  all  oppofition  by  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
it  was  this  faction  that, .in  the  year  1521,  began  their  fa¬ 
natical  work,  under  the  guidance  of  Munzer,  Stubner, 
Storck,  & :c. 

Thefe  perfons  were  difciples  of  Luther;  but,  well¬ 
knowing  that  their  opinions  were  fuch  as  would  receive 
no  function  from  him,  they  availed  themfelves  of  his  ab- 
fence  to  diffeminate  them  in  Wittemberg,  and  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  over -reach  the  piety  of  'MeianCthon.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  purpofe  was  to  gain  over  the  populace,  and  to  form  a 
contiderabl.e  party.  To  eff'eCl  this,  fays  Bayle,  they  were 
induflrious  and  attive,  each  in  Ids  own  way.  Storck,  want¬ 
ing  knowledge,  boafled  of  infpiration ;  and  Stubner,  who 
had  both  genius  and  erudition,  laboured  at  commodious 
.explications  of  Scripture.  Not  content  with  difcrediting 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  decrying  the  authority  of  conlifto- 
ries,  they  taught,  That  among  Chriftians,  who  had  the 
precepts  of  the  gofpel  to  direct  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
guide  them,  the  office  of  magi (1  racy  was  not  only  unne- 
ceffiary.,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  fpiritual 
liberty  ;  that  the  diitinclions  occafioned  by  birth,  or  rank, 
or  wealth,  being  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  which 
confiders  all  men  as  equal,  fliould  be  entirely  abolifhed  ; 
that  all  Chriftians,  throwing  their  poffeffions  into  one  com¬ 
mon,  (lock,  fliould  live  together  in  that  (late  of  equality 
which  becomes  members  of  the  fame  family ;  that,  as  nei¬ 
ther  the  laws.of  nature  nor  the  precepts  of  tire  New  Tcfki- 
ment  had  placed  any  reftraint  upon  men  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  wives  which  they  might  marry,  they  fliould 
rife  that  liberty  which  God  himfelf  had  granted  to  the 
patriarchs. 

They  employed  at  firft  the  various  arts  of  perfuafion  to 
propagate  their  doCtriue.  They  preached,  exhorted,  ad- 
moniffied,  and  reafoned,  in  a  manner  that  feemed  proper  to 
imprefs  tire  multitude  ;  and  related  a  number  of  vi- 
(ions  and  revelations  with  which  they  pretended  to  have 
been  favoured  from  above.  But  when  they  faw  that  thefe 
methods  of  makin  profelytes  were  not  attended  with  fuch 
fuccefs  as  they  expected,  and  that  the  miniftry  of  Luther 
.and  other  eminent  reformers  was  detrimental  to  their  caufe, 
they  had  recourfe  to  more  expeditious  meafures,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  propagate  their  doCtriue  by  force  of  arms. 
Munzer  and  his  afibciates,  in  the  year  1525,  put  them¬ 
felves  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  compofed  for  the 
molt  part  of  the  peafants  of  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Franconia, 
and  Saxony  ;  and  declared  war  againft  all  laws,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  mqgiftrates  of  every  kind,  under  the  pretext 
that  Chrift  was  now  to  take  the  reins  of  civil  and  ecclefi- 
aflical  government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  alone 
over  the  nations.  But  this  feditious  crowd  was  foon  routed 
and  difperfed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  other  princes ; 
and  Munzer  their  ringleader  ignominioufly  put  to  death, 
and  his  factious  counfellors  (battered  abroad  in  different 
places.  Many  of  his  followers,  however,  furvived,  and 
propagated  their  opinions  through  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland.  In  t lie  year  1533,  a  party  of  them  fettled 
at  Munfter  under  the  direction  of  two  Anabaptift  prophets, 
John  Matthias  a  baker  of  Haerlem,  and  John  Bockholdt 
a  journeyman  taylor  of  Leyden.  Having  made  themfelves 
matters  of  the  city,  they  depofed  the  magiftrates,  confifca- 
ted  the  eftates  o€  fucli  as  had  efcaped,  and  depolited  the 
wealth  they  had  amaffed  in  a  public  treafury,  for  common 
life.  They  made  preparations  of  every  kind  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city  ;  and  Cent  out  emiffaries  to  the  Anabap- 
filts  in  the  Low  Countries,  inviting  them  to  affemble  at 
Munfter,  which  was  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount 
Sion,  that  from  hence  they  might  be  deputed  to  reduce 
all  nations  of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.  Matthias, 
who  was  the  firft  in  command,  was  foon  cut  oft’  in  an  act 
of  phrenfy  by  the  bifhop  of  Munfter’s  army;  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Bockholdt,  who  was  proclaimed  by  a  fpecial 
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designation  of  heaven,  as  he  pretended,  king  of  Sion,  and 
inverted  with  legiflative  powers  like  tliofeof  Mofes.  The 
extravagancies  of  Blockholdt  were  too  numerous  to  be 
recited:  it  will  be  fufficient  to  add,  that  the  city  of  Mun¬ 
fter  was  taken  after  a  long  fiege  and  an  obftinate  refiftance; 
and  Bockholdt  the  mock  monarch  was  puniftied  with  a 
moll  painful  and  ignominious  death.  It  muff,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  rife  of  the  numerous  infurrec- 
tions  of  this  period  ought  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to 
religious  opinions.  The  firft  infurgents  groaned  under  the 
molt  grievous  oppreffions  ;  they  took  up  arms  principally 
in  defence  of  their  civil  liberties ;  and  of  the  commotions 
that  took  place,  the  Anabaptift  leaders  above-mentioned 
feem  rather  to  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  than  to  have  been  the  prime  movers.  That  a  great 
part  of  the  main  body  eonflfted  of  Anabaptifts,  feems  in- 
difputable;  but  it  appears  from  hiftory,  that  a  great  part 
alfo  confided  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  dill  greater  n'u m - 
ber  of  perfons  who  had  fcarcely  any  religious  principles  at 
all.  Indeed,  when  we  read  of  the  vaft  numbers  that  were 
concerned  in  thofe  infurrections,  of  whom  it  is  reported 
that  ioo,oco  fell  by  the  fword,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude 
that  a  great  majority  of  them  were  not  Anabaptifts. 

'Lhe  Baptifts  i:i  England  and  Holland  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  in  a  very  different  light  from  the  enthufiafts  we  have 
been  describing;  and  it  appears  equally  uncandid  and  in¬ 
vidious,  to  trace  up  their  diftinguilliing  fentiment,  as  fome 
of  tlieir  adverfaries  have  done,  to  thofe  obnoxious  cha¬ 
racters,  in  order  to  affociate  with  it  the  ideas  of  turbu¬ 
lence  and  fanaticifm,  with  which  it  certainly  has  no  natu¬ 
ral  connection.  Tlieir  coincidence  with  fome  of  thofe 
oppreiled  and  infatuated  people  in  denying  baptifm  to  in¬ 
fants,  is  acknowledged  by  the  Baptifts :  but  they  difavow 
the  practice  which  the  appellation  of  Anabaptijls  implies; 
and  tlieir  doCtrines  feem  referable  to  a  more  ancient  and 
refpectable  origin.  They  are  (up ported  by  hiftory  in  con- 
li dering  themfelves  as  the  defeendants  of  the  Waldenfes, 
who  were  fo  grievoufly  oppreffed  and  perfecuted  by  the 
defpotic  heads  of  the  Romifh  hierarchy ;  and  they  profefs 
an  equal  averfion  to  all  principles  of  rebellion  on  one  hand, 
and  to  all  fuggeftions  of  fanaticifm  on  the  other.  The 
denomination  of  Mcnnonitcs,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifti- 
ed  in  Holland,  they  derive  from  Menno,  the  famous  man 
who  finally  gave  confidence  and  liability  to  their  feet. 

ANA.B A'SII,  f.  in  antiquity,  were  couriers  who  were- 
fentonhorfeback,  or  in  chariots,  with  important  difpatches. 

ANABA'SIS,yi  [_xcu.Qa.ivw,  Gr.  to  afeend  or  climb. } 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs,  rank¬ 
ing  in  the  natural  order  of  holoraceas.  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  three-leaved;  leaflets 
roundifti,  concave,  obtufe,  fpreading.  Corolla:  five-pe- 
talled ;  petals  ovate,  equal,  lefs  than  the  calyx,  permanent. 
Stamina:  filaments  filiform,  longer  than  the  corolla  ;  an- 
tlierae  roundifti.  Piftillum :  germ  roundifti,  acuminate, 
ending  in  two  ftyles ;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Pericarpium :  a 
berry,  roundifti,  furrounded  by  the  calyx,  dilated.  Seed: 

fingle,  fcrew-ftiaped _ EJJential  Char  abler.  Calyx  three- 

leaved  ;  corolla  five-petalled ;  berry  one-feeded,  furround¬ 
ed  by  the  calyx.  ’ 

Species.  1.  Anabafis  aphylla,  or  leaflefsanabafis:  witli- 
out  leaves ;  the  joints  eniarginate.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
and  has  been  found  wild  on  the  (bores  of  the  Cafpian. 

2.  Anabafis  foliofa,  or  leafy  anabafis:  leaves  fub-cla- 
vate.  This  is  feldom  more  than  half  a  foot  in  height ; 
more  or  lefs  branched  ;  and  is  annual.  Found  wild  on  the 
(Lores  of  the  Cafpian. 

3.  Anabafis  tamarifcifolia,  or  tamarifk-leaved  anabafis : 
leaves  awl-fliaped  ;  pericarps  juicelefs.  A  fiirub  with 
white  branches,  very  fmoofh.  Native  of  Spain. 

4.  Anabafis  fpinofiflima,  or  thorny  anabafis:  flirubby  ; 
branches  without  leaves,  but  full  of  fpines.  Its  native 
place  of  growth  is  unknown. 

ANABA'THR  A,/,  in  ancient  writers,  denote  a  kind  of 
flops  or  ladder  whereby  to  afeend  to  fome  eminence.  In 
this  lenfe  we  read  of  the  anabrathra  of  theatres,  pulpits, 

&e. 
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ic.  Anabathra  appears  to  have  been  fome  times  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  ranges  of  feats  rifing  gradually  over  each  other. 

Anabathra  is  more  particularly  applied  to  a  kind  of 
ftone  blocks  railed  by  the  highway  (ides,  to  allift  travellers 
in  mounting  or  alighting,  before  the  ufe  of  lHrrups  was 
invented. 

ANABIB  A'ZON,yi  in  aftronomy,  the  Dragon's  Head, 
or  the  northern  node  of  the  moon,  where  fhe  paffes  the 
ecliptic  from  the  fouth  to  the  north  latitude. 

ANABLEP'S,y.  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  cobitis.  See  Cobitis. 

ANABO'A,  a  final  1  illand  fituated  near  the  coaft  of 
Loango  in  Africa,  in  E.  Ion.  g°.  N.  Lat.  i°.  Here  are  fe- 
veral  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  plenty  of  bananas, 
oranges,  pine-apples,  lemons,  citrons,  ’tamarinds,  cocoa- 
nuts,  &c.  together  with  vaft  quantities  of  cotton. 

ANABO'LjEUM,  or  Anabo'le,/;  in  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  great  or  upper  coat,  worn  over  the  tunica. 

AN  ABO'LEUS,yi  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to 
grooms  of  the  liable,  or  equerries,  who  aflifted  their  mailers 
in  mounting  their  horfes.  As  the  ancients  had  no  Itirrups, 
cr  inftruments  that  are  now  in  ufe  for  mounting  a  horfe, 
they  either  jumped  upon  his  back,  or  were  aided  in  mount¬ 
ing  by  ariabolei. 

AN ABROCHIS'MOS, or  Anabrochismus,/.  [from 
cna.,fu.rfum,  and  Gr.  a  noofe.  ]  An  operation  which 

was  tiled  to  be  performed  on  the  hair  of  the  eye-lids  when 
they  are  Offenfive  to  the  eye. 

ANABRO'SlS,y.  \_ava.Q^ui(xnu,  Gr.  to  devour.]  A  cor- 
rolion  of  the  folid  parts  by  (harp  humours,  or  any  medi¬ 
cine.  The  fame  [as  diabrc[n\  it  occafions  a  difeharge  of 
blood,  and  often  happens  in  the  lungs. 

AN  ACALYPTE'RI  A,  y  [of  awt>:*^rrw,  Gr.  to  re¬ 
veal,]  according  to  Suidas,  were  prefents. made  to  the  bride 
by  her  hufband’s  relations  and  friends  when  Ihe  firft  unco¬ 
vered  her  face  and  Ihewed  herfelf  to  men.  Thefe  prefents 
were  alfo  called  crraihciia  :  for,  among  the  Greeks,  virgins 
before  marriage  were  under  ftribl  confinement,  being  rarely 
permitted  to  appear  in  public,  or  converfe  with  the  other 
fex  ;  and,  when  allowed  that  liberty,  wore  a  veil  over  their 
■faces,  termed  y.a/Kvm^ov^  or  y.aXvnT^a.,  which  was  not  left 
orf  in  the  prefence  of  men  till  the  third  day  after  marriage  ; 
whence,  according  to  Hefycliius,  this  day  was  alfo  called 
anacalyptcrion. 

ANACAMP'SEROS,y  in  botany.  See  Claytonia, 
Portulaca,  and  Sedum. 

AN ACAMPTE'Rl A,y  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  little  edifices  adjacent  to  the  churches,  defigned  for 
the  entertainment  of  ftrangers  and  poor  perfons. 

ANACAMP'TIC,  adj.  [avciy.a^7rl^,  Gr.  to  bend  back, 
to  reflect;  commonly  faid  of  echoes,  which  are  founds 
produced  anacamptically,  or  by  reflection.]  Reflecting,  or 
reflected.  An  anacamptic  found,  an  echo;  an  anacamptic 
hill,  a  hill  that  produces  an  echo. 

AN  ACA  MP'TICS,  /.  The  doctrine  of  reflefted  light, 
or  catoptrics.  It  has  no  lingular. 

ANACAR'DIUM,y.  [ava^Jine,  and  cor-  with¬ 

out  heart  :  becaufe  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  inltead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  feed  inciofed,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  has  the  nut 
growing  out  at  the  end  of  it.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
polygamia  monoecia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of 
holoraceca.  The  generic  characters  are — I.  Hermaphrodite 
flower.  Calyx:  perianthium  five-leaved ;  leaflets  ovate, 
concave,  coloured,  ereCt,  deciduous.  Corolla:  petals  five, 
.lanceolate,  acute,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  upright 
at  bottom,  reflex  at  the  end.  Stamina:  filaments  ten, 
united  at  the  bale,  upright;  nine  of  them  capillary,  fhorter 
than  the  calyx;  one  thicker,  double  the  length  of  the 
others,  lying  on  the  germ  in  front ;  anfherae-  round! fh  ;  in 
the  longer  filament  large  and  fertile,  in  the  reft  fmall. 
Piftillum:  germ  kidney -lhaped,  obliquely  emarginate  in 
front;  ftyle  fubulate,  bent  in,  the  length  of  the  corolla; 
ftigma  fmall,  roundilh,  deprefted,  concave.  Pericarpium  : 
none;  receptacle  flelhy,  very  large,  obovate.  Seed;  nut 
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kidney- lliaped-,  large,  at  the  top  of  the  receptacle;  with  a 
thick  (hell,  cellular  within,  and  abounding  in  oil.  13. 
Made  flowers,  either  mixed  .with  the  hermaphrodites,  or 
on  a  diftimT  tree.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  (lamina:  as  in  the 
hermaphrodites.  Piftillum:  germ  none  or.  abortive. — 
PJjential  Cha.ra.Elcr.  Calyx  five-leaved ;  petals  five,  reflex  ; 
antherae  ten,  one  only  fertile ;  nut  kidney-fhaped,  on  the 
top  of  a  flelhy  receptacle. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  known  by  the  name  of  ana- 
cardium  occidentale,  or  callievv-nut,  calTu,  or  acajou.  It 
is  an  elegant  tree,  twenty-feet  high.  Accordingto  Browne, 
not  more  than  twelve  or  lixteen  feet  in  height,  fpreading 
much  as  it  riles,  and  beginning  to  branch  at  the  diftance 
of  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Long,  on  the  contrary,  af¬ 
firms,  that  in  good  foils  it  fpreads  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut- 
tree,  which  it  much  refembles  in  the  lhape  and  fmell  of 
the  leaves.  The  trunk  feldom  exceeds  half  a  foot  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  fruit  or  apple  has  an  agreeable  fub-acid  fla¬ 
vour,  with  fome  degree  of  reftringency.  Some  of  thefe 
are  of  a  yellow,  and  others  of  a  red,  colour,  owing  pro¬ 
bably  to  fome  difference  in  the  foil  or  culture.  The  juice 
exprefled  from  the  fruit,  and  fermented,  yields  a  pleafant 
wine  ;  and,  diftilled,  a  fpirit  is  drawn  from  it,  far  exceed¬ 
ing  arrack  or  ruin;  making  an  admirable  punch,  and 
powerfully  promoting  urine.  Some  planters  in  the  Weft 
Indies  road  the  ripe  fruit,  or  dice  one  or  two  into  a  bowl 
of  punch,  to  give  it  a  pleafant  flavour.  The  reftringency 
of  the  juice  has  recommended  it  as  a  very  lignal  remedy 
in  dropfical  habits. 

The  nut  fprings  from  one  end  of  the  apple.  It  is  of 
the  fize  and  lhape  of  a  hare’s  kidney,  but  is  much  larger 
at  the  end  next  the  fruit  than  at  the  other.  The  outer 
Ihell  is  of  an  alh-colour,  and  very  linooth  ;  under  this  is 
another  which  covers  the  kernel ;  between  thefe  there  is  a 
thick  inflammable  oil,  which  is  very  cauftic;  this  will 
raife  blitters  on  the  Ikin,  and  has  often  been  very  trouble.- 
,forne  to  thofe  who  have  incautiotifly  put  the  nuts  into  their 
mouths  to  break  the  (hell.  This  oil  has  been  ufed  with 
great  fuccefs  in  eating  off  ring-worms,  cancerous  ulcers, 
and  corns;  but  it  ought  to  be  applied  with  caution.  It  is 
alfo  elteemed  an  excellent  cofmetic  with  the  Weft- India 
young  ladies,  but  they  mult  certainly,  fuffer  a  great  deal 
of  pain  in  its  application;  and,  as  fond  as  our  Britilh  fe¬ 
males  are  of  a  beautiful  face,  it  is  highly  probable  they 
would  never  fubmit  to  be  flayed  alive  to  obtain  one.  When 
any  of  the  former  fancy  themfelves  too  much  tanned  by 
the  (torching  rays  of  the  fun,  they  gently  ferape  off  the 
thin  outiide  of  the  ftone,  and  then  rub  their  faces  all  over 
with  the  ftone.  Their  faces  immediately  fvvell  and  grow 
black;  and  the  Ikin,  being  poifoned  by  the  cauftic  oil 
above-mentioned,  will,  in  the  fpace  of  five  or  (lx  days, 
come  entirely  off  in  large  flakes,  fo  that  they  cannot  ap¬ 
pear  in  public  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight ;  by  which  time  the 
new  (kin  looks  as  fair  as  that  of  a  new-born  child.  The 
,  kernel,  when  frefh,  has  a  molt  delicious  tafte,  and  abounds 
with  a  fweet  milky  juice.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  puddings, 
&c.  When  older  it  is  generally  roalted  ;  and  in  this  Hate 
is  not  fo  proper  for  coftive  habits.  Ground  with  cacao  it 
makes  an  excellent  chocolate.  When  kept  too  long,  it 
becomes  Ihrivelled,  and  lofes  its  flavour  and  belt  qualities. 
The  thick  oil  of  the  (hell  tinges  linen  of  a  rally  iron- 
colour,  Which  can  hardly  be  got  out;  and,  if  any  wood 
be  fmeared  with  the  oil,  it  prevents  the  wood  from  de¬ 
caying.  It  would  therefore  be  an  excellent  prefervative 
to  houfe-timbers,  and  (hips’  bottoms.  From  the  body  of 
the  tree  is  procured,  by  tapping  or  incifion,  a  milky  juice, 
which  will  (lain  linen  of  a  deep  black,  that  cannot  be 
waftied  out  again.  This  tree  alfo  annually  tranfudes  from 
five  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight  of  a  fine  femi-tranf- 
parent  gum,  fimilar  to  gum  arabic,  and  not  inferior  to  it 
in  virtue  or  quality,  except  that  it  has  a  (light  aftringeucy, 
which  perhaps  renders  it,  in  fome  refpetts,  more  valua¬ 
ble.  It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies,  and  was  cultivated  in 
1699,  by  the  duchels  of  Beaufort. 

P 1  epa ration  and  Culture.  The  calhew-tree  is  eafily  rai-- 
<6  N  fed 
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fed  in  its  native  country  from  the  nut.  It  is  there  of  very 
quick  growth,  bearing  fruit  in  two  years  after  it  is  plant¬ 
ed-  But  in  England  the  plants  are  with  great  difficulty 
preferred ;  though,  by  their  fil'd  (lioots  from  the  feeds, 
they  appear  fo  ftrong  and  vigorous,  as  to  promife  a  much 
greater  progrefs  than  they  are  ever  feen  to  make.  They 
are  eafily  railed  from  the  nuts,  which  are  annually  brought 
from  America  in  great  plenty ;  each  of  thefe  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  iir.all  pot  filled  with  light  Tandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  prevent  their  haVing  wet,  till  the  plants  come  up, 
for  the  nuts  frequently  ro't  with  moidure.  If  the  nuts  are 
f re  fit,  the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  month  after 
planting,  and  in  two  month's  more  they  wiilBe  four  or  five 
inches  high,  with  large  leaves;  from  this  quick  growth, 
many  peVfons  have  been  deceived  by  fuppoling  them  har¬ 
dy,  and  that  they  would  continue  the  like  progrefs,  where¬ 
as  they  feldom  advance  much  farther  the  fame  year.  The 
plants  mud  be  condantly  kept  in  the  dove,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  England,  in  the  warmeikfea- 
fon  of  the  year,  nor  will-they  thrive  in  a  common  green- 
liotife  in  dimmer..  As  thefe  plants  abound  with  a  milky 
acrid  juice,  they  fhould  have  but  little  water,  even  in 
hummer;  and,  in  winter,  if  they  are  fparingly  watered 
once  in  a  fortnight,  it  will  be  diffident,  for  their  roorS  are 
tender  and  foon  perifli  with  moidure.  When  thefe  plants 
are  tranfplanted,  it  will  be  the  bed  method  to  break  the 
pots,  for  the  roots  do  not  put  out  many  fibres  to  hold  the 
earth  about  them,  fo  that,  in  diaking  them  out  of  ihe  pots, 
mod  of  the  earth  will  fall  away  from  their  roots,  and  when 
this  happens  the  plants  feldom  dirvive  it,  therefore,  in 
breaking  the  pots,  the  fame  caution  mud  be  had  not  to 
didurb  the  earth  more  than  can  be  avoided ;  then  the 
plant,  with  the  ball  of  earth  to  its  roots,  fhould  be  put 
into  a  pot  one  fize  larger  than  that  in  which  it  had  before 
grown,  filling  up  the  pot  with  light  fandy  earth,  and 
plunge  the  pots  again  into  the  hot-bed.  Thefe  plants 
fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  once  a  year,  nor  fhould 
they  be  put  into  large  pots;  for,  unlefs  their  roots  are 
confined,  they  will  not  thrive. 

Anacardium,^  in  botany.  See  Avicennia. 

Anacardium  o  f  f  i  c  in  a  r  u  m  ,f.  in  botany.  See  Se- 

MECARPUS. 

ANACATHAR'TIC,  /  Gr.  of  ava, 

above,  and  xaJjcaqu,  to  purge.]  A  medicine  that  purges 
upwards;  fometimes  employed  for  emetics;  fometimes  to 
promote  or  encreafe  the  falivary  difeharge  ;  but  mod  com¬ 
monly  implying,  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  made  ufe  of  by 
Hippocrates,  expcBoranls ,  or  medicines  promoting  the  dif¬ 
eharge  of  matter,  whether  mucous  or  purulent,  from  the 
lungs. 

ANACEPHALj®0'SIS,yi  [_oc>ia,xs(pa7\aiaaie,  Gr.  of  avu^ 
again,  and  xstSot-Xa iov,  a  dimming  up  the  heads  of  things.] 
Recapitulation,  or  fummary  of  the  principal  heads  of  a 
difeourfe. 

ANA'CES,  a  name  given  to  Cador  and  Pollux,  from 
their  clemency  to  the  conquered,  when  they  made  war 
againd  the  Athenians,  to  recover  their  fider  Helen,  whom 
Thefeus  had  carried  away.  Their  fedivals  were  called 
Anaceia. 

ANACHAR'SIS,  a  famous  Scythian  philofopher,  who 
converfed  with  Solon,  and  lived  an  audere  life.  Upon  his 
return  from  his  travels  through  Greece,  he  attempted  to 
change  the  ancient  cudoms  of  Scythia,  and  to  edablifh 
thofe  of  Greece;  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  The  king 
ffiot  him  dead  in  a  wood  with  an  arrow.  A  great  many 
ftatues  were  erefted  to  him  after  his  death.  He  is  faid  to 
have  invented  tinder,  the  anchor,  and  the  potter’s  wheel ; 
but  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  lived  long  be¬ 
fore  him.  Anacharfis  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Croefus. 

ANA'CHORET.  See  Anchoret. 

ANACHREMP'SISj/i  [ctvio,  upwards,  and  %(o£7rTo1M.«(, 
Gr.  to  liawk.  ]  The  hawking  up  any  thing  from  the  lungs. 
'  ANA'CH'RONiiM,  f.  Gr.  of  and 
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Xgoheyfoff  of  time.]  In  chronology,  ah  error  in 

computation  of  time,  by  which  an  event  is  placed  earlier 
than  it  really  happ-med.  Such  is  that  of  Virgil,  who 
makes  Dido  to  reign  at  Carthage  in  the  time  of  Aineas, 
though,  in  reality,  lhe  did  not  arrive  in  Africa  till  300 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  An  error  on  the  other 
fide,  by  which  a  fa6t  is. placed  later,  or  lower  than  it  fiiould 
be,  is  called  a  parachronifm.  But,  in  common  ufe,  this 
didinction,  though  proper,  is  not  attended  to;  and  the 
word  anachronifm  is  tiled  indifferently  for  the  millake  on 
both  (ides. 

ANACI.AS'TIC  GLAS'SES,  f.  a  kind  of  fonorott-s 
phials  or  glades,  chiefly  made  in  Germany,  which  have 
the  property  of  being  .flexible;  and  emitting  a  vehement 
nolle  by  the  human  breath.  They  are  alfo  called  vexing 
glvjfes  by  the  Germans  (vexier  glafer),  on  account  of  the 
fright  and  didurbafice  thpy  occafion  by  their  refilitioru 
The  anaclaftic  girdles  are  a  low  kind  of  phials  with  flat 
bellies,  refembling  inverted  funnels,  whole  bottoms  arc 
very  thin,  fcarcely  furpafiing  the  thicknefs  of  an  onion- 
peel:  this  bottom  is  not  quite  flat,  but  a  little  convex. 
But  upon  applying  the  mouth  to  the  orifice,  and  gently 
infpiring,  or  as  it  were  fucking  out  the  air,  the  bottom 
gives  way  with  a  prodigious  crack,  and.of  convex  becomes 
concave.  On  the  contrary,  upon  expiring  or  breathing 
gently  into  the  orifice  of  the  fame  glafs,  the  bottom  with 
no  leis  noife  bounds  back  to  its  former  place,  and  becomes 
gibbous  .as  before.  The  anaclaftic  glades  firft  taken  notice 
of  were  in  the  cadle  of  Goldbach  ;  where  one  of  the  aca¬ 
demics  Naturae  Curioforuvi,  having  feen  and  made  experi¬ 
ments  on  them,  publilhed  a  piece  exprefs  on  their  hidory 
and  phenomena. 

A'NACK,  a  fort  of  bread  made  of  oatmeal. 

ANACLA'TICS,y  [ava  and  xXccu^  Gr.]  An  ancient 
name  for  that  part  of  optics  which  confiders  refracted 
light ;  being  the  fame  as  what  is  ufually  called  dioptrics. 

Anaclatic  Curve,  a  name  given  by  M.  de  Mairau 
to  certain  apparent  curves  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  veffeL 
full  of  water,  to  an  .eye  placed  in  the  air ;  or  the  vault  of 
the  heavens,  feen  by  refraction  through  the  atmofphere. 

ANACLETE'RIA,_/1  [of  avoc  and  Gr.  to  call.] 

In  antiquity,  a  folemn  feftival  celebrated  by  the  ancients 
when  their  kings  or  princes  came  of  age,  and  affumed  the 
reins  of  government.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe,  proclama¬ 
tion  being  made  of  this  event  to  the  people,  they  went  to 
falute  their  prince  during  the  anacleteria,  and  to  congra¬ 
tulate  him  upon  his  new  dignity. 

ANACLK'TICUM,y.  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a  par¬ 
ticular  found  of  the  trumpet,  whereby  the  fearful  and 
flying  foldiers  were  rallied,  and  recalled  to  the  combat. 

ANACLINO'PALE,y  [avaxXivoTraXe,  Gr.]  In  anti¬ 
quity,  a  kind  of  wredling,  wherein  the  champions  threw 
themfelves  voluntarily  on  the  ground,  and  continued  the 
combat  by  pinching,  biting,  fcratching,  and  other  methods 
of  offence.  The  anaclinopale  was  contradiftinguilhed  from 
the  orthopale,  wherein  the  champions  Hood  ereft. 

ANACLINTE'RI  A,,/i  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  pillows 
on  the  dining  bed,  whereon  the  gueftsufed  to  lean.  The 
ancient  tricliniary  beds  had  four  pillows,  one  at  the  head, 
another  at  the  feet,  a  third  at  the  back,  and  a  fourth  at 
the  bread.  That  on  which  the  head  lay,  was  properly 
called  by  the  Greeks  or  uvuxXuit$ov j  by  the 

Romans  fulcrum,  fometimes  pluteus. 

AN ACOE'NOSIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  we 
feem  to  deliberate,  and  argue  the  cafe  with  others  upon 
any  matter  of  moment. 

ANACOLLEM'ATA,y  [xfxxoXXxu,  Gr.  tog;lue  toge¬ 
ther.]  Medicines  applied  to  the  forehead  or  nodrils  to  dop 
bleeding ;  alfo  medicines  that  will  breed  fleflt,  and  conglu- 
tinate  the  parts. 

ANACO'LUTHON,  or  Anaco'luthus ,  f  [xraxa- 
Asfi©-,  Gr.  of  a.  priv.  and  xoX »0o?,  confequent;  i.  e.  an  in- 
confequence  in  difeourfe.]  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  when  a 
word  that  is  to  anfwer  another  is  not  expreffed. 

1  ANACON'DO, 
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ANACON'DO,yi  in  natural  hiftory,  is  a  name  given  in 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon  to  a  very  large  and  terrible  rattle¬ 
snake,  which  often  devours  the  unfortunate  traveller  alive, 
aiid  is  itfelf  accounted  excellent  and  delicious  food. 

ANA'CREON,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Teos,  a  city  of 
Ionia,  flourilhed  about  53  2  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
made  him  fliare  with  him  in  his  bufinefs  and  Ins  pleafures. 
He  had  a  delicate  wit,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  inex- 
•preffible  beauties  and  graces  that  fliine  in  his  works:  but 
he  was  fond  of  pleafure,  was  of  an  amorous  difpolition, 
and  addicted,  to  inebriety;  yet,  notwithftanding  his  irregu¬ 
larities,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five ;  when,  we  are 
told,  he  was  choaked  by  a  grape-ftone  which  fiuck  in  his 
throat  as  he  was  regaling  on  fome  new  wine. 

There  is  but  a.  final  1  part  of  Anacreon’s  works  that  re¬ 
main;  for,  betides  his  odes  and.  epigrams,  he  compofed 
elegies,  hymns,  and  iambics.  His  poems  which  are  extant 
were  refeued  from  oblivion  by  Henry  Stephens,  and  are 
univerfally  admired.  The  verfes  of  Anacreon  are  Tweet¬ 
er,  fays  Scaliger,  than  Indian  fugar.  His  beauty  and 
chief  "excellence,  fays  Madam  Daeier,  lay  in  imitating 
nature,  and  in  following  reafon ;  fo  that  he  prefented  to 
the  mind  no  images  bdt  vvhat  were  noble  and  natural.  The 
odes  of  Anacreon,  fays  Rapin,  are  flowers,  beauties,  and 
.perpetual  graces ;  it  is  familiar  to  him  to  write  what  is  na¬ 
tural  and  to  the  life,  with  an  air  fo  delicate,  fo  eafy,  and 
graceful,  that  among  all  the  ancients  there  is.  nothing  com¬ 
parable  to  the  method  he  took,  nor  to  that  kind  of  wri¬ 
ting,  he  produced.  None  has  given  a  jufter  character  of 
jhis  writings  than  Mr.  Cowley,  in  the  fpeech  of  Cupid: 
All  thy  verfe  is  fofter  far 
Than  the  downy  feathers  are 
Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrows, - 
Of  my  mother’s  doves  and  fparrows: 

Graceful,  cleanly,  fmooth,  or  round, 

All  with  Venus’  girdle  bound. 

ANACREON'TIC  VERSE, f  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind 
of  verfe,  fo  called  from  its  being  much  ufed  by  the  poet 
Anacreon.  It  confjfts  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  ufually 
fpondees  and  iambufes,  and  fometimes  anapefts.  Such  is 
that  of  Horace,  Lydia,  die  per  omnes. 

ANACRI'SIS,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  a  kind 
of  trial  or  examination,  which  the  archons,  or  chief  ma- 
giftrates  of  Athens,  were  to  undergo  before  their  aamiflion 
’into  that  office.  The  anacrifis  Hands  diftinguifhed  from 
the  docimafia,  which  was  a  fecond  examination,  in  the  forum. 

Anacrisis,  among  civilians,  was  an  inveftigation  of 
truth,  interrogation  of  witneffes,  and  enquiry  made  into 
any  faft,  efpecially  by  torture. 

ANACRO'SIS,  f.  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  part  of  the 
Pythian  fong,  wherein  the  combat  of  Apollo  and  Python 
are  deferibed.  The  anacrofis  was  the  firft  part,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  preparation  to  the  fight. 

ANACY'CLUS,  f.  [  xi/xxvy.^ov,  to  encircle.]  In  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  poiygamia  f’uperflua  clafs, 
ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  compofitpe  difeoideae.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  common,  hemifpheric'al, 
imbricate  :  with  many  ovate,  flat,  fharp  feales.  Corolla: 
compound,  radiate  ;  with  numerous  hermaphrodite  corol- 
lets  in  the  difk ;  from  five  to  ten  females  in  the  ray,  fcarce- 
ly  higher  than  the  difk  ;  hermaphrodites  funnel-fhaped, 
with  a  quinquefid  fpreading  border  ;  females  with  a  flat¬ 
ted  tube,  and  an  ovate  entire  border.  Stamina:  in  the 
hermaphrodites  ;  filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ;  an- 
therce  cylindric.  Piftillum  :  germ  flatted,  ftigma  bifid, 
jn  the  hermaphrodites  ;  with  a  inembrane  on  each  fide  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  corollet ;  and  two  (len¬ 
der  reflex  ftigmas  in  the  flofcules.  Pcricarpium  :  none  ; 
calyx  unchanged.  Seed  :  in  the  hermaphrodites,  folitary, 
oblong,  compreffed,  naked,  or  without  down ;  in  the  fe¬ 
males  with  a  very  broad  membranaceous  wing  on  each 
fide,  and  emarginate  at  top,  but  without  down.  Recep- 
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taculum  :  chaffy;  chaffs  obtnfe,  with  a  point. — EJfauiai 
Character.  Receptacle  chaffy;  down  emarginate.  Seeds 
in  the  ray  membranaceous. 

Species.  1.  Anacyclus  creticus,  or  trailing  anacyclus:' 
leaves  decompound,  linear;  diviiions  fubdivided,  flat. 

2.  Anacyclus  orientaiis,  oreaffern  anacyclus :  leaves  com¬ 
pound,  briftly,  acute,  ftraight.  The  two  firft  forts  grow 
naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  from  whence 
Tournefort  fent  their  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris. 
They  are  low  plants,  whole  branches  trail  on  the  ground. 
The  firft  fort  has  fine-cut  leaves,  like  thole  of  chamomile  ; 
the  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  grow  tingle,  with  their' 
heads  declining  ;  thefe  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  May¬ 
weed.  The  fecond  has  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  ox-eye; 
the  flowers  are  white,  like  thofe  of  chamomile. 

3.  Anacyclus  aureus,  or  golden-flowered  anacyclus: 
leaves  bipinnate,  roundiffi,  hoary,  hollow-dotted.  Native 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  the  Levant.  Cultivated  here 
in  1570. 

4.  Anacyclus  valentinus,  or  fine-leaved  anacyclus:  leaves 
decompound,  linear;  divifions  fubdivided,  roundifh,  acute; 
flowers  flofeuiofe.  Grows  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  fide  branches;  the  leaves  are  finely  divided 
like  thofe  of  chamomile,  and  are  hairy;  the  flowers  grow 
fingle  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  with  a  iilvery  fcaly  calyx.  Thefe  are  as 
large  as  thofe  of  the  ox-eye.  A  native  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
Cultivated  in  1656,  by  Tradefcant.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  annual  ; 
the  feeds  fliould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  a  border 
of  light  earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from,  weeds, 
and  to  thin  the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe.  As  they 
have  no  great  beauty,  a  few  plants  only  may  be  left  for 
the  fake  of  variety.  They  flower  in  July  and  Auguff,  and, 
their  feeds  ripen  in  September. 

AN  AD  A  V  ADdE'A,  f.  in  ornithology,  a  barbarous 
name  fora  fpecies  of  birds.  See  Ai.au da. 

ANADE'MA,yi  among  the  ancients,  denotes  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  head,  wherewith  victors  at  the  facred  games 
had  their  temples  bound. 

AN ADIPLO'SIS,  f.  [ a.vci^isrXujcriCj  of  ccvx^7r\oi3,  Gr. 
to  redouble.]  Reduplication  ;  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  in 
which  the  laft  word  of  a  foregoing  member  of  a  period 
becomes  the  firft  of  the  following  ;  as,  He  retained  his  vir¬ 
tues  amidjl  all  his  misfortunes,  misfortunes  which  only  his 
virtues  brought  upon  him. 

ANADRO'MOUS,  f.  among  ichthyologifts,  a  name 
given  to.  fitch  fi flies  as  go  from  the  fea  to  the  frefh  wa¬ 
ters  at  Hated  feafons,  and  return  back  again  ;  fuch  as  the 
falmon,  &c. 

ANADUOME'NE  VENUS,  in  the  Grecian  mytho¬ 
logy,  anfwered  to  the  Sea  Venus  in  the  Roman,  arid  tvas 
the  appellation  given  to  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  fea. 
The  moft  celebrated  picture  in  all  antiquity  was  that  of 
tlus  goddefs  by  Apelles  ;  and  the  famous  Venus  of  Me- 
dicis  is  a  Sea  Venus. 

ANADYOME'NE,  a  name  of  Venus,  who  is  faid  to 
have  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the  fea. 

ANJEDEI'A*  /  in  antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to 
a  fifver  ltool  placed  in  the  Areopagus,  on  which  the  de¬ 
fendant,  or  perfon  accufed,  was  feated  for  examination. 
The  word  is  Greek,  atxth ix,  which  imports  imprudence; 
but,  according  to  Junius’s  correction,  it  fliould  rather -be 
avocflix,  q.  d.  innocence.  The  plaintiff,  or  accufer,  was 
placed  on  an  oppolite  (tool,  called  hybris,  or  injury;  here 
lie  propofed  three  queflions  to  the  party  accufed,  to  which 
pofitive  anfwers  were  to  be  given.  The  firft,  Are  you 
guilty  of  this  faCt  >  The  fecond.  How  did  you  commit  the 
fa£t  ?  The  third,  Who  were  your  accomplices  ? 

AN.CESTHE'SIA,_/1  [from  «,  non,  and  aic-Gwi;,  fenfw , 

•  Gr.]  Infallibility,  or  lois  of  feeling  by  the  touch.  A  r’e- 
folution  of  the  ncrves>  occafioning  a  lofts  of  feeling  :  the 

fame 
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fame  as  (toper.  Dr.  C alien  ranks  this  genus  of  difeafes  in 
clafs  locates  and  the  order  dyfsefthefire. 

AN.5L'TIS,  or  Akai'tis,  a  furnarne  of  the  moon,  given 
to  it  by  the  Perfians  ;  who,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  had  fe- 
vera-1  temples  dedicated  to  this  deity,  They  confecrated 
tlie  (laves  to  her,  as  well  men  as  women ;  but  what  is  more 
ftrcmge,  they  proftituted  their  daughters  publicly  to  her 
honour;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder  their  marriage. 

ANAGALLIDAS'TRUM,  /.  in  botany.  See  Cen- 

TUNCU  I.US. 

ANAGAL'LIS,  f.  [ayayataa,  Gr.  to  laugh  ;  becaufe, 
by  curing  the  fpleen,  it  difpofes  perfons  to  be  chearful. ] 
In  botany,  a  genu's  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs, 
ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  rotacete.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  five-parted,  (ltarp, 
permanent  ;  divilions  keeled.  Corolla  :  wheel-fltaped, 
border  five-parted  ;  divifions  ovate-orbiculate,  with  the 
claws  connected.  Stamina:  filaments  erect,  fliorter  than 
the  corolla,  (baggy  below  ;  antherae  fimple.  Piftillum  : 
germ  giobofe  ;  flyle  filiform,  (lightly  bending;  (tigma  ca¬ 
pitate.  Pericarpium  :  a  giobofe  one-cellfed  capfule,  open¬ 
ing  tranfverfely.  Seeds  :  very  many,  angular.  Recepta- 
culum  :  giobofe,  very  large. — EJJential  CharaElcr.  Corol¬ 
la  rotate  ;  capfule  opening  horizontally. 

Species,  i.  Anagallis  arvenlis,  or  common  pimpernel  : 
in  this  genus  the  leaves  are  oppofite,  feffile,  fmooth,  un¬ 
derneath  dotted  with  brown.  Grertner  obferves,  that  he 
could  never  fee  the  hemifpherical  hollow  feeds  which 
Haller  deferibes,-  Dr.  Withering  obferves,  that  the  leaves, 
when  magnified,  appear  frofled  over  with  very  minute 
fhining  glands-;  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  flowers  from 
May  to  An gufr,  in  ploughed  grounds  and  gardens,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Candy  foils.  The  bloffoms  open  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  clofe  in  the  afternoon;  hence  its  name 
cf  (hepherd’s  or  poor  man’s'  weather-glafs.  But,  if  rain 
fall,  or  there  be  much  moifiure  in  the  air,  the  flowers 
either  do  not  open,  or  clofe  up  again.  Small  birds  are 
very  fond  of  the  feeds.  Schreber  fays,  that  flieep  eat  it 
readily;  by  the  experiments  in  Ametn.  acad .  it  appears, 
that  kine  and  goats  feed  on  it,  but  that  flieep  refufe  it.  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  medical  qualities,  and  gi¬ 
ven  in  maniacal  cafes,  and  even  in  the  hydrophobia,  but 
is  now  fallen  into  difufe.  It  appears,  however,  fays  Lewis, 
that  it  has  Come  claim  to  the  refolvent  and  detergent  vir¬ 
tues,  aferibed  to  it  by  fome  writers.  Plukcnet  mentions 
a  variety  with  larger  leaves,  four  together  placed  crofl- 
wife;  and  Ray  (ays,  he  has  found  it  among  corn  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Eobart  found  it  with  a  white  flower  in  Cowley- 
field.  There  is  another  variety,  with  a  flefh -coloured 
flower;  but  none  of  thefe  are  confiant.  There  is  alfo 
another,  with  a  worn-out  purple  flower,  which  has  feve- 
ral  years  continued  the  fame  in  the  Chelfea  garden  ;  but 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  leaves  of  this  and  the 
common  fort. 

b.  Eiore  cccruleo,  or  blue-flowered  pimpernel:  leaves 
undivided;  flem  procumbent;  corolla  finely  notched. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety,  but  we  can  affirm 
it  never  alters  ;  and  tire  plants  before  they  (hew  their 
flowers  are  lo  different,  as  to  be  eafily  diftinguiffied.  There 
is  a  variety  of  this  with  the  flower  of  a  deeper  blue,  the 
feeds  of  which  came  from  Nice  ;  and  this  retained  its  co¬ 
lour  for  many  years  in  the  Chelfea  garden.  Ray,  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  others,  take  the  blue  pimpernel  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  red.  Haller,  following  Blair  and  Boehmer, 
and  followed  by  Allioni,  inclines  to  think  it  a  diftinib  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  and  fays,  that  it  is  a  taller  plant,  with  fmaller  leaves 
and  larger  flowers;  that  the  capfule  is  more  ovate  ;  but 
efpecially  that  the  divifions  of  the  calyx  are  narrower,  and 
the  petals  ferrate  about  the  edge.  In  the  wild  plants  the 
flowers  were  rather  fmaller  than  in  the  common  fort;  and 
the  petals  of  this  are  finely  notched  about  the  edge,  as 
"well  as  of  that.  Haller  mentions  finding  the  blue  fort 
with  three  and  four  leaves  together.  Blue  pimpernel 
grows  wild  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Switzerland;  with 
us  between  Stockwell  and  Camberw  ell,  and  near  Mitcham 
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in  Surry  ;  near  I-Iiflon  in  Cambridgefitire ;  anu  Bredon-hill 
in  Worceflerfliire. 

2.  Anagallis  monelli,  or  upright  pimpernel  :  leaves 
undivided  ;  (lent  ere  if.  A  very  beautiful  (mail  plant, 
producing  great  numbers  of  fine  blue  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  Native  of  Verona.  Cultivated  in  1648,  in  the  Ox¬ 
ford  garden. 

3.  Anagallis  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  pimpernel :  leaves 
heart-fnaped,  ftem-clafping ;  flem  comprelled.  Very  near¬ 
ly  allied  to  the  firft  fpecies  ;  but  diftinguifhed  by  its  large 
broad  leaves  and  compreffed  flem.  A  trailing  annual  plant. 

4.  Anagallis  linifolia,  or  flax-leaved  pimpernel:  leaves 
linear;  flem  ereit.  Grows  wild  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

3.  Anagallis  tenella,  or  bog  pimpernel,  purple  loofe- 
flrife,  or  money-wort  :  leaves  ovate,  (harpifh ;  flem  creep¬ 
ing.  Not  uncommon  on  bogs;  flowering  from  June  to 
Aiiguft. 

6.  Anagallis  verticillata,  orverticilled  pimpernel :  flem- 
leaves  verticilled  ;  flem  ereff  ;  flem  a  foot  high,  quadran¬ 
gular,  branching;  leaves  in  fours  or  fives;  on  the  branches 
only  in  pairs. 

7.  Anagallis  pumilla,  or  dwarf  pimpernel :  flem  erect , 
leaves  roundifh  acute  feffile.  Native  of  Jamaica.  Annual. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  four  firfl  forts,  being  an¬ 
nual,  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which  Aiould  be  (own 
foon  after  they  are  ripe.  The  firfl,  though  a  beautiful 
little  plant,  being  a  common  weed,  is  never  cultivated, 
except  in  botanic  gardens.  The  fecond,  third,  and  fourth, 
require  to  be  (heltered  from  extreme  cold.  The  fifth, 
being  a  bog  plant,  cannot'be  cultivated  in  gardens,  with¬ 
out  a  fitdation  proper  for  it  ;  though  it  will  flourifli  well 
enough  in  pots  of  bog-earth  plunged  in  water.  The  (ixth, 
if  it  be  a  diflindf  fpecies,  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  with 
11s.  See  Centunculus,  Evolvulus,  Lysimachia, 
and  P^derota. 

Anagallis  Aquatica.  See  Gratiola,  Montia, 
Peelis,  Samolus,  and  Veronica. 

Anagallis  Coerulea.  See  Gratiola. 

ANAGLY'PH  ICE,  or  Anag  ly'phic  Art,/,  [am- 
yt.vnhy.-n,  Gr.]  The  art  of  carving,  chafing,  engraving, 
or  imbofling,  plate. 

ANAG'NI,  a  town  of  Latium,  capita!  of  the  Ifernici ; 
which,  affer  a  faint  refiflance,  fubmitting  to  the  Romans, 
was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city.  It  was  afterwards 
a  colony  of  Drufiis  Ctefar,  and  walled  round,  and  its  ter¬ 
ritory  alligned  to  the  veterans.  Here  Antony  married 
Cleopatra,  and  divorced  Obtavia.  It  is  thirty-lix  miles  to 
the  eaft  of  Rome.  Lat.  42.  48.  Ion.  13.  45. 

ANAGNOS'TA,  or  Anagnos'tes,  f.  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  literary  fervant,  retained  in  the  families  of  perfons 
of  diftinction,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  read  to  them 
during  meals,  or  at  any  other  time  when  they  were  at  lei  - 
hire.  Cornelius  Nepos  relates  of  Atticus,  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  an  anagnoftes  at  his  meals. 

ANAGO'GE,  f.  [avayoyn,  of  am.,  again,  and  aya, 
to  lead,  Gr.]  An  elevation  of  the  mind  to  fearch  after 
the  hidden  meaning  of  a  paffage,  but  more  efpecially  the 
myftical  fenfe  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

AN  AGOGE'TICAL,  adj.  That  which  contributes  or 
relates  to  fpiritual  elevation,  or  religious  raptures  ;  myfle- 
rious ;  elevated  above  humanity. 

ANAGO'GICAL,  adj.  [anagogique,  Fr.]  Myflcrious; 
elevated  ;  religioufly  exalted. 

ANAGO'GIC ALLY,  adv.  [from  anagogical.']  Myfle- 
rioufly  ;  with  religious  elevation. . 

A'NAGRAM,  f.  [from  am,  backwards,  and  y^a^a. 
letter,  Gr.]  In  literature,  a  tranfpofition  of  the  letters  of 
fome  name,  whereby  a  new  word  is  formed,  either  to  the 
advantage  or  difadvantage  of  the  perfon  or  thing  to  which 
the  name  belongs.  Thus,  the  anagram  of  Galenus  is 
angelus-,  that  of  Logica,  caligo-,  that  of  Alfledius^^/zVai-, 
&c.  Calvin,  in  the  title  of  his  Injlitutions,  calls  himfelf 
Alcuinus,  which  is  the  anagram  of  Calvinus,  and  the  name 
of  an  eminently  learned  perfon  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
Thofe  who  adhere  ftriftly  to  the  definition  of  an  anagram, 
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take  no  other  liberty  than  that  of  omitting  or  retaining  the 
letter  h,  at  pleafure  ;  whereas  others  make  no  fcruple  to 
ufe  e  for  JE,  v  for  w,  s  for  z,  and  c  for  k;  and  vicevcrfa. 
But,  befides  anagrams  formed  as  above,  we  meet  with 
another  kind  in  ancient  writers,  made  by  dividing  a  tingle 
"word  into  feveral;  thus,  Jus  tinea  mus,  are  formed  out  of 
the  word,  fujliniamus.  Anagrams  are  fometimes  alfo  made 
•out  of  feveral  words  :  f'uch  is  that  on  the  question  put  by 
Pilate  to  our  Saviour,  Quid  ejl  veritas ?. whereof  we  have 
this  admirable  anagram,  viz.  Eft  vir  qui  adejl.  The  Cab- 
ballilfs  among  the  Jews  are  profefled  anagrammatifts;  the 
third  part  of  their  art,  which  they  call  themuru,  that  is, 

changing,”  being  nothing  but  the  art  of  making  ana- 
grams,  or  of  finding  hidden  and  myfiical  meanings  in 
names ;  which  they  do  by  changing,  tranfpofing,  and  dif¬ 
ferently  combining,  the  letters  of  thofe  names.  Thus,  of 
,U  the  letters  of  Noah’s  name,  they  make  pi  grace ;  of 
nnro  the  Mefiiah,  they  make  net”  he  fliall  rejoice. 

ANAGRAM'MATISM,  f.  The  act  or  pradice  of 
making  anagrams. — The  only  quinteflence  that  hitherto 
the  alchymy  of  wit  could  draw  out  of  names,  is  anagram- 
matifm,  or  metagrammatifm,  which  is  a  difiblution  of  a 
name  truly  written  into  his  letters,  as  his  elements,  and  a 
new  connexion  of  it  by  artificial  tranfpofition,  without  ad¬ 
dition,  fubtradion,  or  change  of  any  letter  into  different 
words,  making  fome  perfeft  fenfe  applicable  to  the  per¬ 
son  named.  Camden. 

ANAGR  AM'M  ATIST,  f.  [from  anagram."]  A  ma¬ 
ker  or  compofer  of  anagrams.  Thomas  Billon,  a  pro¬ 
vincial,  was  a  celebrated  anagrammatift,  and  retained  by 
Louis  XIII.  with  a  penfion  of  1200  livres,  in  quality  of 
anagram matifit  to  the  king. 

To  AN  AGRAM'M  AT1ZE,  v.n.  \anagrammatifer ,  Fr.] 
To  make  anagrams. 

A'NAGRAPHE,  f.  [of  avayjatpn,  of  ocvx,  and 
to  write.]  A  defeription,  a  regifiering  or  recording  of 
ads  ;  an  inventory,  a  breviate. 

A'NAGROS,  f.  in  commerce,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed 
in  fome  cities  of  Spain,  particularly  at  Seville  ;  forty-fix 
anagros  make  about  io|  quarters  of  London. 

ANAG'Y'RIS,  f.  [avacyegi;,  Gr.  from  the' name  of  a. 
a  town  in  Attica.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  papilio- 
■riaceae  or  leguminofse.  The  generic  charafters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  bell-fhaped;  mouth  five-toothed,  the 
tipper  pair  of  teeth  more  deeply  divided.  Corolla  :  pa¬ 
pilionaceous;  ftandard  obcordate,  ftra'ght,  emarginate, 
broader  than  the  other  petals,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ; 
wings  ovate-oblong,  flat,  longer  than  the  fktndard  ;  keel 
firaight,  very  long.  Stamina  :  filaments  parallel,  diftinft, 
rifing  ;  antherse  fimpte.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong  ;  flyle 
Ample,  rifing;  fiigma  villofe.  Pericarpium  :  an  oblong, 
large,  roundifh,  -obtufe  legume,  a  little  reflex.  Seeds  : 
fix,  or  more,  kidney-form.  —  EJJential  Character.  Standard 
and  wings  fhorter  than  the  keel  in  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 
Fruit,  a  legume. 

Species.  1.  Anagyris  foetida,  or  ftinking  bean  trefoil: 
leaves  ovate,  flowers  axillary.  This  grows  wild  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily;  alfo  about 
Smyrna.  It  is  a  fhrub  which  ufually  rifes  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  April  and 
May,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  growing  in 
fpikes  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  laburnum.  The  feeds 
are  never  perfeded  in  this  country,  which  is  the  reafon 
of  its  prefent  fcarcity  in  England. 

2.  Anagyris  cretica  :  leaves  oblong,  racemes  longer.  A 
native  of  Candia,  and  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  and  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the  Englifh  gardens. 
This  fort  has  longer  leaves  than  the  former,  and  flowers 
later  in  the  fummer,  fo  that  it  never  produces  feeds.  It 
Is  probably  only  a  variety. 

3.  Anagyris  inodora :  leaves  pinnate  ;  calyxes  inflated, 
■coloured;  legumes  comprefled,  firaight;  racemes  termi- 
®ating,  oblong.  Native  of  the  woods  of  Cochinchina. 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  their  tender  branches  in  the  fpring,  obferv- 
i.ng  to  tongue  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  layers  of 
carnations,  being  careful  in  dry  weather  to  fupply  them 
with  water;  which,  if  duly  performed,  the  layers  will 
have  taken  root  by  the  following  fpring,  when  they  fliould 
be  cut  off  from  the  old  plants,  a  little  time  before  they 
begin  to  put  out  their  leaves,  and  planted  in  a  warm  fitu- 
ation ;  for,  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to  cold  winds, 
they  w  ill  be  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  in  a  hard  win¬ 
ter.  This  method  of  propagating  thefe  plants,  is  to  fup¬ 
ply  their  defedl:  in  not  producing  ripe  feeds  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  for  the  plants  which  are  produced  from  feeds  will  be 
much  handfomer,  and  will  rife  to  a  much  greater  height. 
If  you  propagate  thefe  plants  from  feeds,  you  fliould  fow 
them  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  March;  or 
in  a  border  of  good  rich  earth,  in  a  well- flickered  place, 
lifting  over  them  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  mould,  and 
covering  them  with  a  common  frame,  to  protect  them  in 
cafe  of  fevere  weather.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants 
will  appear  in  a  month  after  the  feeds  are  fown ;  when 
they  fliould  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fliould  be  removed  towards  the  end  of  May, 
placing  them  in  a  flickered  lituation  ;  for  this  purpofe  the 
feeds  may  be  fown  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed, 
becaufe  the  plants  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  till  the 
fpring  following:  and,  as  they  are  impatient  of  cold  while 
young,  the  two  firft  winters  it  will  be  proper  to  flielter 
them  under  a  common  frame,  where  the  glafles  may  be 
drawn  oft' every  day  in  mild  weather,  that  the  plants  may 
enjoy  the  open  air,  which  will  prepare  them  for  planting 
abroad  when  they  have  acquired  proper  ftrength  ;  it  will 
be  very  proper  to  keep  thefe  plants  in  pots  three  years,  in 
which  time  they  will  have  advanced  to  be  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  planting  them  into  the  places  where  they  are  in- 
fended  to  remain  ;  the  beft  time  for  this  is  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  put  out 
new  leaves:  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  preferving  good  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
planting  fome  of  them  againft  warm  afpe£ted  walls,  where 
they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  fullering  by  froft  ;  and  the 
others  may  be  planted  in  warm  iituations,  where,  if  they 
are  protected  in  fevere  winters  by  covering  the  furface  of 
the  ground  about  their  roots  with  tanner’s  bark,  and 
fereening  their  heads  with  mats,  they  may  be  preferved 
feveral  years.  The  fourth  year  from  lowing,  thefe  plants 
will  begin  to  produce  their  flowers,  will  continue  flower¬ 
ing  every  year  after,  and  will  be  very  proper  to  intermix 
with  other  flowering  flirubs  of  the  lame  grow.th  in  warm 
fituations.  See  Cytisus  Laburnum. 

Anagyris,  or  Anagyrus,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Attica,  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  where  a  fetid  plant,  called 
Anagyris ,  probably  the  lame  with  the  foregoing,  grew  in 
great  plenty. 

AN  AI'TIS,  a  furname  of  Venus  among  the  Armenians; 
where  the  virgins  confecrated  to  her  fervice  efteemed  them- 
felves  more  dignified  by  public  proftitution.  Diana  was 
alfo  worfhipped  under  this  name  by  the  Lydians. 

ANA'K,  [  pjy  Heb.  i.  e.  a  collar.]  The  father  of  the 
Anakims,  was  the  fon  of  Arba,  who  gave  his  name  to 
Kirjath-arba,  or  Hebron,  Jolh.  xiv.  15.  Anak  had  three 
fons,  Sheftiai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  chap.  xv.  14.  and 
Numb.  xiii.  22.  who,  as  well  as  their  father,  were  giants; 
and  who,  with  their  pofterity,-  all  terrible  for  their  fierce- 
nefs  and  extraordinary  ftature,  were  called  Anakims ;  in 
comparifon  gf  whom  the  Hebrews,  who  were  lent  to  view 
the  land  of  Canaan,  reported  that  they  were  but  as  gralT- 
hoppers,  Numb.  xiii.  ult .  Caleb,  aflifted  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  took  Kirjath-arba,  and  deftroyed  the  Anakims, 
Judg.  i.  20.  and  Jolh.  xv.  14.  in  the  year  of  the  world  2559. 

ANAL'CES,/  [from  a  neg.  j»nd  ctXxv>,  ftrength,  Gr.] 
Weak,  effeminate.  Hippocrates  ufes  this  word  as  an  epi¬ 
thet  for  the  Afiatic  nations. 

ANALEG'TA,  f.  [of  avaAoila:,  of  «v«}  and  ^eyof/.ai^ 
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to  gather,  Gr.]  Fragments,  or  crumbs  gathered  up  from 
the  table.  Cohesions,  or  fcraps  collected  out  of  autliors. 

AN  ALEM'MA,  f.  A  planifphere,  or  projection  of  the 
fphere,  orthographigally  made  on  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian,  by  perpendiculars  from  every  point  of  that  plane, 
the  eye  fuppoled  to  be  at  an  infinite  diftance,  and  in  the 
call  or  weft  point  of  the  horizon.  In  this  projection,  the 
folftitial  colure,  and  all  its  parallels,  are  projected  into 
concentric  circles,  equal  to  the  real  circles  in  the  fphere  ; 
and  all  circles  whofe  planes  pals  through  the  eye,  as  the 
horizon  and  its  parallels,  are  projected  into  right  lines 
equal  to  their  diameters  ;  but  all  oblique  circles  are  pro¬ 
jected  into  elliples,  having  the  diameter  o.f  the  circle  for 
the  tranfverfe  axis.  This  inftrunient,  having  the  furni¬ 
ture  drawn  on  a  plate  of  wood  or  brafs,  with  an  horizon 
fitted  to  it,  is  ufed  for  refolving  many  aftronomical  pro¬ 
blems;  as,  the  time  of  the  fun’s  riling  and  fitting,  the 
length  and  boor  of  the  day,  See.  It  is  alio  ufetul  in  dial¬ 
ling,  for  laying  down  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  with  the 
lengths  of  days,  and  other  matters  of  furniture  upon  dials. 
The  oldeft  treatife  we  have  on  .the  analemma,  was  written 
by  Ptolemy,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1562,  with  a 
commentary  by  F.  Commandine.  Pappus  alfo  treated  of 
the  fame.  Since  that  time,  many  other  authors  have  . treat¬ 
ed  very  well  of  the  analemma;  as,  Aguilo-mus,  Taqiaet, 
Dechales,  Witty,  &c. 

AN  ALE'PSI  A,  f.  That  fpecies  of  epilepfy  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  ftomach  being  difordered.  it  is  by  fome 
put  fynonymonfly  with  epilepiy  in  general. 

ANALEP'TICS,  f.  [a.va? a.pGa.vu.,  Gr.  to  recover  and 
regain  vigour  after  ficknefs.]  Refiorative  or  nourifliing  me¬ 
dicines,  particularly  fuch  as  exhilarate  the  fpirits,  and  pro¬ 
mote  flefh  and  ftrength.  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  they  are  medi¬ 
cines  fi.ii.ted  to  reftore  the  force  of  the  body  when  loft,  and 
famed mes  employed  with  refpeCt  to  ftiimulus  5  but  more 
commonly  with  refpeCt  to  thofe  fubftances  which  fupp.ly 
a  deficient  nouvifnment.  Bolides  the  nutritious  quality  of 
reftor.atives,  they  have  a  fweet,  fragrant,  fubtile,  oleous, 
principle,  which  immediately  aft  eels  the  nerves,  and  gives 
a  kind  of  friendly  motion  to  the  fluids.  In  dileafes,  the 
fpeedieft  way  to  reftore  ftrength,  is  to  remove  the  caufe  oc- 
cafioning  the  debility;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  merely 
by  the  force  of  medicines,  which  increase  the  vital  heat ; 
for,  in  convulftons  and  fevers,  the  motions  are  very  ftrong, 
and  yet  the  natural  ftrength  is  languid :  whence  it  is  con¬ 
cluded,  that  true  ftrength  depends  upon  congruous  ali¬ 
ments,  turned  into  laudable  blqod  and  juices,  yielding 
plenty  of  .animal  heat,  the  true  and  only  fource  of  fimmels 
and  vigour.  Cordial  flowers. and  herbs,  muik,  ambergT.ifq, 
oil  of  cinnamon  made  .into  olea  facchara,  chocolate,  thell- 
fifh,  &c.  are  analeptic. 

ANADGE'SI  A, /.  [»  neg.  and  a.\yoe,  Gr.  pain,  or 
grief.  ]  Indolence.,  or  abfeu.ee  of  pain  and  grief.  A  ft  ate 
of  eafe. 

ANA'LOGAL,  adj.  Analogous;  having  relation. — 
When  I  fee  many  analogal  motions  in  animals,  -though  J 
cannot  call  them  voluntary,  yet  I  fee  them  fpontaneo.us, 
l  have  re„afo.n  to  .conclude.,  that  thefe  in  -their  principle  are 
not  ftmply  mechanical.  Hade. 

ANAllO'GJ.CAE,  adj.  Ufed  by  way  of  analogy,  ft 
feems  .p roperl-y  d i ft ingu.i ill ed  from  analogous,  as  words  from 
things ;  analogous  (ignifies  having  relation,  .and  analogical 
having  the  quality  of  repreftnting  relation. — It  is  looked 
on  only  as  the  image  of  the  true  -Gad,  and  that  not  as  a 
proper  likenefs,  hut  by  analogical  repnefintation.  Stilling- 
fleet. — When  a  word,  which  originally  Signifies  any  parti¬ 
cular  idea  or  object,  is  attributed  to  Fever, a]  other  obj.eCls, 
not  -by  way  of  rcfe.mbJan.ee,  but  on  the  account  of  fome 
evident  reference  to  the  original  idea,  this  is  peculiarly 
called  an  analogical  word ;  fo  a  found  or  healthy  pulfe,  a 
found  digeftion,  found  fleep,  are  fo  .called,  with  reference 
to:a  found  and  healthy  co.nftitution ;  but,  if  you  fpeak  of 
found  doftrine,  or  found  fpeech,  this, is  by  way  of  refem- 
blancc  to  health,  and  the  words  arc  metaphorical.  Watts. 
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Analagous;  having  refemblance  or  relation — There  is 
placed  the  minerals  between  the  inanimate  and  vegetable 
province;  participating  fome  thing  analogical  to  cither.  Halt. 

ANALO'GICALLY,  adv.  In  an  analogical  manner; 
in  an  analogous  manner. —  I  am  convinced,  from  the  ftm- 
plicity  and  uniformity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  of  all  his 
works,  that  there  is  fome  one  univerfal  principle,  running 
through  the  whole  fyftem  of  creatures  analogically,  and 
congruous  to  their  relative  natures.  Cheyne. 

ANALO'GICALNKSS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  ana¬ 
logical  ;  fitnels  to  be  applied  for  the  illuft.ra.tion  of  fome 
analogy. 

ANA'LOGISM, /.  Gr.]  An  argument 

from  the  caufe  to  the  eric  cl. 

To  ANA'LOGIZE,  v.  a.  To  explain  by  way  of  analo¬ 
gy;  to  form  fome  refemblance  between  different  tilings; 
to  confider  fomething  with  regard  to  its  analogy  with  fome. 
what  elfe. — We  have  fyjlcms  of  material  bodies,  diverfly 
figured  and  fituated,  if  feparately  eonfiuered;  they  repre- 
lent  the  object  of  tire  delire,  which  is  analogized  by  attrac¬ 
tion  or  gravitation.  Cheyne. 

ANA'LOGOUS,  adj.  and  >.cy^,  Gr.]  Having 
analogy ;  bearing  fome  relemblan.ee  or  proportion ;  having 
fomething  parallel. — Exercife  makes  things  eafy,  that 
would  be  .other-wife  very  hard ;  as,  in  labour,  watchings, 
heats,  and  colds  ;  and  then  there  is  fomething  analogous  in 
the  exercife  of  the  mind  to  that  of  the  .body.  It  is  Folly 
and  infirmity  that  makes  us, delicate  and  Howard.  L' EJlrange. 
— Jt  has  the  word  to  before  the  thing  to  which  the  refeni- 
blance  is  noted. — This  incorporeal  fubftancc  may  have 
fome  fort  of  exiften.ee,  analogous  10  corporeal  extenftoa: 
though  we  have  no  adequate  conception  hereof.  Locke. 

A N  A ' L O G y ,  J.  [ from  per,  by,  and  >.c yo$,  ratio , 
reafon.  ]  Refemblance  between  things  with  regard  to  fome 
cjrcuml lances  or  effects ;  as  learning  is  faid  to  enlighten  the 
mind ;  that  is,  it  is  to  the  mind  what  light  is  to  the  eye,  by 
enabling  it  to  difeover  that  which  was  hidden  before,— 
From  Gad  it  hath  proceeded,  that  the  church  hath  ever¬ 
more  held  a  pre.fcript  form  .of  common  prayer,  although 
not  in  all  things  every  where  the  fame,  yet,  for  the  mod. 
part,  retaining  the  lame  analogy .  Hooker. — When  the  thing 
to  which  the  analogy  is  fuppoled,  happens  .to  be  mentioned, 
analogy  has  after  it  the  particles  to  or  with ;  when  both  the 
things  are  mentioned  after  analogy,  the  particle  between  or 
betwixt  is  ufed. — If  the  body  politic  have  any  analogy  to 
the  natural,  an  afl  of  oblivion  were  neceffary  in  a  hot  dis¬ 
tempered  Hate.  Dryden. — By  analogy  with  all  other  liquors 
and  .concretions,  the  form  of  the  chaos,  whether  liquid  or 
concrete,  could  not  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  prefent 
earth.  Burnet. — If  we  make  Juvenal  exprefs  the  c.uftoms 
of  our  country,  rather  than  of  Rome,  it  is  when  there  was 
fome  analogy  betwixt  the  cuftoms.  D.rydtn. — By  gramma¬ 
rians,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  agreement  of  feveral  words 
in  one  common  mode;  as,  from  love  is  formed  loved-,  from 
hate ,  hated-,  from  grieve,  gricycd,  &c. 

ANA'LYSIS,yi  [ atialyfe ,  Fr.  ctvx\v<r  1;,  Gr.  of  ana.  and 
Avcx,  .a  fo.lu.ti  on.  ]  A  feparat.ion  of  a  compound  body  into 
the  feveral  parts. of  which  it  contifts.— There  is  an  account 
pf  dew  falling  in  the  form  of  butter,  or  greafe,  which 
grows  extremely  foetid;  fo  that  the  analyfls  of  the  dew  of 
any  place,  may,  perhaps,  be  tire  bed  method  of  finding 
fuch  contents  of  the  foil  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the  fun. 
Arbuthnot. — A  conlideration  of  any  thing  in  parts,  fo  as 
that  one  particular  is  firft  conftdered,  then  another. — Ana- 
lyfis  conftils  in  making  experiments  and  obfervations,  and 
in  drawing  general  conclufions  from  them  by  induction, 
and  admitting  of  no  objections  but  fuch  as  are  taken  from 
experiments,  or  other  certain  truths.  Newton. — A  folution 
of  any  thing,  whether  corporeal  or  mental,  to  its  firft 
elements  ;  as,  of  a  fentence  to  the  Angle  words  ;  of  a  com¬ 
pound  word,  to  the  particles  and  words  which  form  it;  of 
a  tune,  to  Angle  notes  ;  of  an  argument  to  Ample  propo- 
Ations. — We  cannot  know  any  thing  of  nature,  but  by  an 
analyfls  of  its  true  initial  caules ;  till  we  know  the  firft 
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fp rings  of  natural  motions,  we  arc  ftiil  but  ignorants. 
Glartville. 

Analysis,  in  mathematics,  js  properly  the  method  of 
refolving  problems  by  means  of  algebraical  equations! 
whence  we  often  find  that  thefe  two  words,  analyfis  and 
algebra ,  are  ufed  as  fynonymous. 

Mathematical  analyfis  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  the  an- 
cient  and  the  modern.  The  ancient  analyfis,  as  deferibed 
by  Pappus,  is  the  method  of  proceeding  from  the  thing 
fought  as  taken  for  granted,  through  its  confequences,  to 
fomething  that  is  really  granted  or  known  ;  in  which  fenfe 
it  is  the  reverfe  of  fynthefis  or  compofition,  in  which  we 
lay  that  down  firft  which  was  the  lajl  ftep  of  the  analyfis, 
and  tracing  the  Reps  of  the  analyfis  back,  making  that 
antecedent  here  which  was  confequent  there,  till  we  ac¬ 
tive  at  the  thing  fought,  which  was  taken  or  affirmed  as 
granted  in  the  firft  ftep  of  the  analyfis.  This  chiefly  ref- 
pecled  geometrical  enquiries.  The  principal  authors  on 
the  ancient  analyfis,  ps  recounted  by  Pappus,  in  the  7th 
book  of  his  Mathematical  Collection,  are — Euclid,  in  his 
Data,  Porifniata,  &  de  Locis  ad  Superficem ;  Appcllonius 
de  Setdione  Rationis,  de  Seftione  Spatii,  de  TaCtionibus, 
de  Inclinationibus,  de  Locis  Plaffis,  &  de  Sedtionibus  Co- 
niejs  ;  Arjlcrus,  de  Locis  Solidis  ;  and  Eratof  Penes,  de  Mc- 
diis  Proportiottalibus;  from  which  Pappus  gives  many 
examples, in  the  fame  book.  To  tjjefe  authors  we  may  add 
Papptis  hinft'elf.  The  fame  fort  of  analyfis  has  alfo  been 
well  cultivated  by  many  of  the  moderns;  as  Fermat,  Vi-, 
viani,  Getaldus,  Snellius,  Huygens,  Simpfon,  Stewart, 
Lawfon,  &c.  and  more  efpecially  Hugo  d’Omerique,  in  his 
Analyfis  Geometrica,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
ftore  the  analyfis  of  the  ancients.  And,  on  this  head,  Dr. 
Pemberton  tells  us,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ufed  tocenfure 
himfelf  for  not  following  the  ancients  more  clofely  than 
he  did  ;  and  fpoke  with  regret  of  his  miftake,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  mathematical  ftudies,  in  applying  himfelf 
to  the  works  of  Defcartes,  and  other  algebraical  writers, 
before  he  had  confidered  the  Elements  of  Euclid  with  that 
attention  fo  excellent  a  writer  deferves:  that  he  highly 
approved  the  laudable  attempt  of  Hugo  d’Omerique  to 
reftore  the  ancient  analyfis. 

In  the  application  of  the  ancient  analyfis  in  geometrical 
problems,  every  thing  cannot  be  brought  within  ftrift  rules; 
nor  any  invariable  directions  given,  by  which  we  may 
fucceed  in  all  cafes ;  but  fome  previous  preparation  is  oe- 
ceflary,  a  kind  of  mental  contrivance  and  conftruCtion,  to 
form  a  connexion  between  the  data  and  quafita ,  which 
muft  be  left  to  every  one’s  fancy  to  find  out ;  being  va¬ 
rious,  according  to  the  various  nature  of  the  problems 
propofed.  Right  lines  muft  be  drawn  in  particular  direc¬ 
tions,  or  of  particular  magnitudes;  bifeCting  perhaps  a 
given  angle,  or  perpendicular  to  a  given  Jine ;  or  perhaps 
tangents  muft  be  drawn  to  a  given  curve,  from  a  given 
point;  or  circles  deferibed  from  a  given  centre,  with  a 
given  radius,  or  touching  given  lines,  or  other  given  cir¬ 
cles;  or  fuch-like  other  operations.  Whoever  is  conver- 
fant  with  the  works  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  or  Pap¬ 
pus,  well  knows  that  they  founded  their  analyfis  upon 
fome  fuch  previous  operations;  and  the  great  (kill  of  the 
analyft  confifts  in  difeovering  the  moft  proper  affe&ions  on 
which  to  found  his  analyfis:  for  the  fame  problem  may 
often  be  effected  in  many  different  ways:  of  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  here  an  example  or  two.  Let  there  be 
taken,  for  inftance,  this  problem,  which  is  the  155th  prop, 
of  the  7th  book  of  Pappus. 

From  the  extremities  of  the  bafe  A,  B,  of  agivenfeg- 
rnent  of  a  circle,  it  is  required  to  draw'  two  lines  AC,  BC, 
meeting  at  a  point  C  in  the  circumference,  fo  that  they  ftiall 
have  a  given  ratio  to  each  other,  fuppofe  that  of  F  to  G. 
The  folution  of  this  problem,  as  given  by  Pappus,  is  .thus : 
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Suppofe  the  thing  done,  and  that  the  point  C  is  found: 
then  fuppofe  CD  is  drawn  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  C,  and 
meeting  the  line  AB  produced  in  the  point  D.  Now  by 
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hypothefis  AC:  BC::  F:  G,  and  alfo  AC*:  BC 
:  DB,  as  may  be  thus  proved  : 
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Since  DC  touches  the  circle,  and  BC  cuts  it,  the  angle 
BCD  is  equal  to  BAC  by  Euc.  iii.  32  ;  alfo  the  angle  D 
is  common  to  both  the  triangles  DCA,  DCB;  thefe  are 
therefore  (imilar,  and  fo,  by  vi  4,  DA  :  DC  ::  DC  :  DB, 
and  hence  DA2 :  DC3: :  DA  :  DB,  by  cor.  vi.  20.  But  al¬ 
fo,  by  vi  4,  DA  ;  AC ::  DC :  CB,  and  by  permutation 
DA:  DC::  AC:  jBC,  or  DA3:  DC3::  AC3:  BC3;  and 
lienee,  by  equality,  AC2 ;  BC2 ::  D  A  :  DB.  But  the  ratio 
of  AC2  to  BC2  is  given  by  Prop.  J.VIL  of  Simpfon’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Data,  becaufe  the  ratio  of  AC  to  BC  is  given, 
and  confequently  that  of  DA  to  DB  is  given.  Now  fincc 
the  ratio  of  DA  to  DB  is  given,  therefore  alfo  by  Data 
vi.  that  of  DA  to  AB,  and  hence  by  Data  ii.  DA  is  given 
in  magnitude.  And  here  the  analyfis  properly  ends,  For 
it  having  been  fljewn  that  DA  is  given,  or  that  a  point  D 
may  be  found  in  AB  produced,  fuch,  that,  a  tangent  being- 
drawn  from  it  to  the  circumference,  the  point  of  contact 
will  be  the  point  fought;  we  may  now  begin  the  compo- 
(ition  or  fyrithetical  demonftration ;  which  muft  be  done 
by  finding  the  point  D,  or  laying  down  the  line  AD,  w  hich, 
it  was  affirmed,  was  given  in  the  laft  ftep  of  the  analyfis. 

SYNTHESIS. 

CovJlruElion.  Make  as  F3’:  G2::  AD  :  DB,  (which  may 
be  done,  fince  AB  is  given,  by  making  it  as  F2— G2:G- 
::  AB  :  DB,  and  then  by  compofition  it  will  be  as  F2 :  G* 
::  AD:  DB) ;  and  then  from  the  point  D,  thus  found, 
draw  a  tangent  to  the  circle,  and  from  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  C  drawing  CA  and  CB,  the  thing  is  done. 

DemonJlratioji.  Since,  by  the  conftr.  F2:  G2::  AB  :  DB, 
and  alfo  AD  :  DB  ::  AC“ :  BC3,  which  has  been  already 
demonftrated  in  the  analyfis,  and  might  be  here  proved  in 
the  fame  manner.  Therefore  F3:G3;:  AC3 :  BC3,  and 
confequently  F  :  G  ::  AC  :  BC.  Q.  E.  D. 

Here  we  fee  an  inftance  of  the  method  of  refolulion  and  . 
compofition,  as  it  was  praiftifed  by  the  ancients,  thefolution 
given  being  that  of  Pappus  himfelf.  But  as  the  method 
of  referring  and  reducing  every  thing  to  the  Data,  and 
conftantly  quoting  the  fame,  may  appear  now  to  be  tedious 
and  troublefome  :  and  indeed  it  is  unneceffiary  to  the? fe 
who  have  already  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  l'ub- 
ftance  of  that  valuable  book  of  Euclid,  and  have  by  prac-. 
tice  and  experience  acquired  a  facility  of  reafoning  in  fuch 
matters ;  therefore  it  remains  only  to  ftiew  how  we  may 
abate  fomething  of  the  rigour  and  ftridt  form  of  the  ancient 
method  of  folution,  without  diminiftijng  any  part  of  its 
admirable  elegance  and  perfpieuity.  And  this  may  be  done 
by  the  inftance  of  another  folution,  of  the  many  more 
which  might  be  given,  of  the  fame  problem,  as  follows. 
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Let  us  again  fuppofe  that  the  thing  is  done,  viz. 


AC 


BC  ::  F  :  G,  and  let  there  be  drawn  BH,  making  the  angle 
ABH  equal  to  the  angle  ACB,  and  meeting  AC  produ¬ 
ced  in  H.  Then,  the  angle  A  being  alfo  common,  the 
two  triangles  ABC  and  ABH  are  equiangular,  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  vi  a.  AC  :  BC  ::  AB  :  BH,  in  a  given  ratio:  and, 
A B  being  given,  therefore  BH  is  given  in  pofition  and 
magnitude. 

SYNTHESIS. 

ConflruElion.  Draw  BH  making  the  angle  ABH  equal  to 
that  which  may  be  contained  in  the  given  fegment,  and 
take  AB  to  BH  in  the  given  ratio  of  F  to  G.  Draw 
ACH,  and  BC. 

Dentonf  ration.  The  triangles  ABC,  ABH,  are  equian- 

2  g.ular. 
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gular,  therefore)  vl  4,  AC  :  CB  ::  AB  :  BH,  which  is  the 
given  ratio  by  conftru&ion. 

Modern  analylis  confifts  chiefly  of  algebra,  arithmetic 
of  infinites,  infinite  feries,  increnients,  fluxions,  &c.  Thefe 
form  a  kind  of  arithmetical  and  fymbolical  analyfis,  de¬ 
pending  partly  on  modes  of  arithmetical  computation, 
and  partly  on  rules  peculiar  to  the  fymbols  made  ufe  of, 
and  partly  on  rules  drawn  from  the  nature  and  fpecies 
of  the  quantities  they  reprefent,  or  from  the  modes  of 
their  exiftence  or  generation.  The  modern  analyfis  is  a 
general  inftrument  by  which  the  fined  inventions  and  the 
greateft  improvements  have  been  made  in  mathematics 
and  philofophy,  for  near  two  centuries  paft.  It  furnilhes 
the  molt  perfect  examples  of  the  manner  in.which  the  art 
of  reafoning  Ihould  be  employed  ;  it  gives  to  the  mind  a 
ivonderful  fkill  for  difcovering  things  unknown,  by  means 
of  a  fmall  number  that  are  given  ;  and,  by  employing  fliort 
and  eafy  fymbols  for  exprefling  ideas,  it  prefents  to  the 
underftanding  things  which  otherwife  would  feem  to  lie 
above  its  fphere.  By  this  means  geometrical  demonftra¬ 
tions  may  be  greatly  abridged  :  a  long  train  of  arguments, 
in  which  the  mind  cannot,  without  the  greatefi;  effort  of 
attention,  difcover  the  connexion  of  ideas,  is  converted 
into  vilible  fymbols ;  and  the  various  operations  which  they 
require  are  Amply  effected  by  the  combination  of  thofe 
fymbols.  And,  what  is  flill  more  extraordinary,  by  this 
artifice,  a  great  number  of  truths  are  often  expreffed  in 
one  line  only  :  inftead  of  which,  by  following  the  ordinary 
way  of  explanation  and  demonfiration,  the  fame  truths 
would  occupy  whole  pages  or  volumes.  And  thus,  by  the 
bare  contemplation  of  one  line  of  calculation,  we  may  un¬ 
derhand  in  a  fliort  time  whole  fciences,  which  otherwife 
could  hardly  be  comprehended  in  feveral  years. 

It  is  true  that  Newton,  who  beft  knew  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  analyfis  in  geometry  and  other  fciences,  laments,  in 
feveral  parts  of  his  works,  that  the  fludy  of  the  ancient 
geometry  is  abandoned  or  negledled.  And  indeed  the  me¬ 
thod  employed  by  the  ancients  in  their  geometrical  wri¬ 
tings,  is  commonly  regarded  as  more  rigorous  than  that 
of  "the  modern  analyfis:  and  though  it  be  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  moderns,  in  point  of  difpatch  and  facility 
of  invention;  it  is  neverthelefs  highly  ufeful  in  firength- 
ening  the  mind,  improving  the  reafoning  faculties,  and  in 
accuftoming  the  young  mathematician  to  a  pure,  clear,  and 
accurate,  mode  of  inveftigation  and  demonfiration,  though 
by  a  long  and  laboured  procefs,  which  he  would  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  have  fubmitted  to  if  his  tafte  had  before  been  vi¬ 
tiated,  as  it  were,  by  the  more  piquant  fw  eets  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  analyfis.  And  it  is  principally  on  this  that  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  Newton  are  founded,  who  feared  lefi,  by  the  too 
early  and  frequent  life  of  the  modern  analyfis,  the  fcience 
of  geometry  fhould  lofe  that  rigour  and  purity  which  cha- 
radterife  its  invefligations,  and  the  mind  become  debili¬ 
tated  by  the  facility  of  our  analyfis.  This  great  man  was 
therefore  well  founded  in  recommending,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  geometricians  :  for,  their 
demonftrations,  being  more  difficult,  give  more  exercife  to 
the  mind,  accuftom  it  to  a  clofer  application,  give  it  a 
greater  fcope,  and  habituate  it  to  patience  and  refolution, 
fo  neceflary  for  making  difeoveries.  But  this  is  the  only 
•or  principal  advantage  from  it ;  for,  if  we  fhould  look  no 
farther  than  the  method  of  the  ancients,  it  is  probable 
that,  even  with  the  beft  genius,  we  fhould  have  made  but 
few  or  fmall  difeoveries,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  obtained 
by  means  of  the  modern  analyfis.  And  even  with  regard 
to  the  advantage  given  to  invefligations  made  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  ancients,  namely,  of  being  more  rigorous,  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  this  pretenfion  be  well 
founded.  For  to  infiance  in  thofe  of  Newton  himfelf,  al¬ 
though  his  demonftrations  be  managed  in  the  manner  of 
the  ancients;  yet  at  the  fame  time  it  is  evident  that  he  in- 
veftigates  his  theorems  by  a  method  different  from  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  demonftrations,  which  are  commonly  analy¬ 
tical  calculations,  difguifed  by  l'ubftituting  the  name  of 
4incs  for  their  algebraical  value  ;  and,  though  it  be  true 
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that  his  demonftrations  are  rigorous,  it  is  no  lefs  fo  that 
they  would  be  the  fame  when  mandated  and  delivered  in 
algebraic  language  ;  and  what  difference  can  it  make  in  this 
ref'pedt,  whether  we  call  the  line  AB,  or  denote  it  by  the 
algebraic  character  a  ?  Indeed  this  laft  defignation  has 
this  peculiarity,  that,  when  all  the  lines  are  denoted  by  al¬ 
gebraic  characters,  many  operations  can  be  performed 
upon  them,  without  thinking  of  the  lines  or  the  figure. 
And  this  circumftance  proves  of  no  fmall  advantage  :  the 
mind  is  relieved,  and  fpared  as  much  as  poffible,  that  its 
whole  force  may  be  employed  in  overcoming  the  natural 
difficulty  of  the  problem  alone.  Upon  the  w'hole  there¬ 
fore  the  ftate  of  the  comparifon  feems  to  be  this  :  That 
the  method  of  the  ancients  is  fitteft  to  begin  our  ftudies 
with,  to  form  the  mind  and  to  eftablifh  proper  habits ;  and 
that  of  the  moderns  to  fucceed,  by  extending  our  views 
beyond  the  prefent  limits,  and  enabling  us  to  make  new 
difeoveries  and  improvements. 

Analyfis  is  divided,  with  refpefl  to  its  objeft,  into  that 
of  finites  and  that  of  infinites.  Analyfis  of  finite  quanti¬ 
ties  is  what  is  otherwife  called  algebra ,  or  fpecious  arithme~ 
tic.  Analyfis  of  infinites,  called  alfo  the  new  analyfis ,  is 
that  which  is  concerned  in  calculating  the  relations  of 
quantities  which  are  confidered  as  infinite,  or  infinitely  lit¬ 
tle;  one  of  its  chief  branches  being  the  method  of  fluxions, 
or  the  differential  calculus.  And  the  great  advantage  of  the 
modern  mathematicians  over  the  ancients,  arifes  chiefly 
from  the  ufe  of  this  modern  analyfis. 

Analysis  of  Powers,  is  the  fame  as  refolving  thfem 
into  their  roots,  and  is  otherwife  called  evolution.  Analy - 
fls  of  Curve  Lines,  fliews  their  conftitution,  nature,  and  pro¬ 
perties,  their  points  of  inflexion,  ftation,  retrogradation, 
variation,  &c. 

Analysis,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  term  u fed  for  decom¬ 
pounding  any  mixed  body,  and  reducing  it  into  its  conlli- 
tuent  parts  ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  chief  object  of  the  art 
of  chemiftry.  The  chemifts  make  ufe  of  two  modes  of 
analyzation.  1.  By  fire.  2.  By  menftrua.  Indeed  the 
modes  of  decompounding  bodies,  are  all  founded  on  the 
difference  of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  different 
rinciples  of  which  the  body  to  be  analyzed  is  compofed. 
uppofe,  for  inftance,  a  body  be  compofed  of  feveral  prin¬ 
ciples,  pofieiTed  of  different  degrees  of  volatility,  and  of 
fome  which  are  fixed,  the  volatile  parts  will  rife  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degrees  of  volatility  which  they  polfefs; 
the  mod  volatile  firft,  on  the  application  of  gradual  heat; 
then  the  next  in  degree,  whilft  the  fixed,  capable  of  redd¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  fire,  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel.  This  is  called  analyfis  by  fire.  But  when  a  body 
is  compounded  of  feveral  lubftances ;  one  of  which  for 
inftance  is  foluble  only  by  fpirits  of  wine  ;  a  fecond  is  fo- 
luble  only  by  water ;  and  a  third  is  foluble  only  by  aether ; 
thefe  fubftances  may  be  very  eafily  feparated  from  each 
other,  by  fubmitting  fucceflively  the  compound  body  to 
the  aftion  of  thefe  menftruums,  each  of  which  dilfalves 
that  particular  fubftance  to  which  it  has  an  affinity,  and 
from  which  it  may  afterwards  be  readily  feparated.  This 
is  called  the  analyfis  by  menflrua.  In  anatomy,  the  diffec- 
tion  of  the  human  body  is  alfo  called  analyfis. 

Analysis,  in  rhetoric,  is  that  which  examines  the  con- 
neftions,  tropes,  figures,  and  the  like,  inquiring  into 
the  propofition,  divilion,  paffions,  arguments,  and  other 
apparatus  of  rhetoric.  Several  authors,  as  Fregius  and 
others,  have  given  analyfes  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  wherein 
they  reduce  them  to  their  grammatical  and  logical  princi¬ 
ples;  ftrip  them  of  all  the  ornaments  and  additions  of 
rhetoric  which  otherwife  difguife  their  true  form,  and 
conceal  the  connexion  between  one  part  and  another.  The 
delign  of  thefe  auihors  is  to  have  thofe  admired  harangues 
juft  fuch  as  the  judgment  difpofed  them,  without  the  help 
of  imagination  ;  fa  that  here  we  may  coolly  view  the  force 
of  each  proof,  and  admire  the  ufe  Cicero  made  of  rheto¬ 
rical  figures  to  conceal  the  weak  part  of  a  caufe.  A  col- 
ledlion  has  been  made  of  the  analyfes  formed  by  the  moll 
celebrated  authors  of  the  j6th  century,  in  3  vols.  folio. 
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Analysis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  fyllabus,  ortable, 
■of  tlie  principal  heads  or  articles  of  a  continued  difcourfe, 
difpofed  in  their  natural  order  and  dependency.  Analyfes 
are  more  fcientifical  than  alphabetical  indexes;  bat  they 
are  lefs  ufed,  as  being  more  intricate. 

Analysis  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  brief,  but  methodical, 
illuftration  of  the  principles  of  a  fcience  ;  in  which  fenfe 
it  is  nearly  fynonymous  with  what  we  otherwife  call  a 
Jynobfts. 

ANALY'TICAL,  adj.  That  which  refolves  any  tiling 
into  firft  principles';  that  which  feparates  any  compound. 
That  which  proceeds  Gy  analyfis,  or  by  taking  tlie  parts  of 
a  compound  into  diftinft  and  particular  confideration. — 
Tefcartes  Irath  here  infinitely  outdone  all  the  philcfophers 
that  went  before  him,  in  giving  a  particular  and  analytical 
account  of  the  univerfal  fabric :  yet  he  intends  his  prin¬ 
ciples  but  for  hypotlrefes.  GlanvilU. 

AN ALY'TICALLY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  fepa¬ 
rates  compounds  into  limples. 

ANALY'TIC,  adj  [tzva,Xvriy.®'y  Gr.]  The  manner  of 
•refolving  compounds  into  the  fimple  conftituent  or  compo- 
aient  parts;  applied  chiefly  to  mental  operations. — Analytic 
method  takes  the  whole  compound  as  it  finds  it,  whether 
it  be  a  fpecies  or  an  individual,  and  leads  us  into  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  by  refolying  into  its  firft  principles,  or  parts, 
its  generic  nature  and  its  fpecial  properties;  and  therefore 
it  is  called  the  method  of  refolution.  Watts. 

To  A'NALYZE,  v.  a.  {of  aw  and  Gr.  toloofen,] 
To  refolve  a  compound  into  its  firft  principles. — Chemiftry 
enabling  us  to  depurate  bodies,  and,  in  lome  meafure,  to 
analyze  them,  and  take  afunder  their  heterogeneous  parts, 
in  many  chemical  experiments,  we  may,  better  than  in 
others,  know  what  manner  of  bodies  we  employ;  art  hav¬ 
ing  made  them  more  fimple  or  uncompounded,  than  nature 
alone  is  wont  to  prefent  them  to  us.  Boyle. — To  analyze  the 
immorality  of  any  action  into  its  laft  principles;  if  it  be 
•enquired,  why  fuch  an  action  is  to  be  avoided,  the  imme¬ 
diate  anfwev  is,  becaufe  it  is  fin.  Norris. — When  the  fen- 
tence  is  diftinguiflied  into  fubjeft  and  predif  ate,  propofi- 
tion,  argumeht,  aft,  objeft,  caufe,  effieft,  adj  .met,  oppofite, 
,&c.  then  it  is  analyzed  analogically  and  metaphylically. 
This  laft  is  what  is  chiefly  meant  in  the  theological  fchools, 
ivjicn  they  (peak  of  analyzing,  a.  text  oi  fcripture.  Walts. 

A'NALYZER,yi  That  which  has  the  power  of  ana¬ 
lyzing. — Particular  reafons  incline  me  to  doubt,  whether 
the  fire  be  the  true  and  univerfal  analyzer  of  mixt  bodies. 
Boyle. 

ANAMABO'A,  a  populous  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fantin,  in  Guinea.  The  country  at  Anamaboa  is  full  of 
bills,  beginning  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  town,  and  af¬ 
fording  a  very  pleafant  profpeft.  Indian  corn  and  palm- 
wine  are  in  great  plenty.  They  have  a  green  fruit  called 
papas,  as  big  as  a  fmall  melon,  and  which  has  a  tafte  like 
cauliflower.  Anamaboa  is  much  frequented  by  the  Englifh 
ihips  for  corn  and  llaves,  which  laft  are  fometimes  to  be 
had  in  great  numbers.  The  Englifh  fort  is  a  large  edifice, 
flanked  by  tw  o  towers,  and  fortified  towards  the  fea  with 
two  haftions.  It  is  mounted  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon 
and  twelve  patereroes,  and  defended  by  a  garrilon  under 
the  command  of  the  chief  factor.  The  natives  fometimes 
treat  the  garrifon  of  this  fort  with  great  infolence.  In 
1701,  they  declared  war againft  the  Englifh;  and,  having 
affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  before  the  fort,  they  fet 
fire  to  the  exterior  buildings,  and  went  on  with  their  out¬ 
rages,  till  they  were  difperfed  by  a  difeharge  of  the  can¬ 
non  from  the  batteries.  The  night  following  the  Englifh 
took  their  revenge,  by  fetting  fire  to  the  town  of  Anama¬ 
boa;  and  thus  hoftilities  continued  for  twenty  days,  till  at 
laft  the  natives  were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  This  fort 
was  abandoned  in  1733;  but  has  been  refumed  by  the 
Englifh,  who  have;  maintained  it  ever  fince. 

ANA'MELECH,  an  idol  of  the  Sepharvaites,  who  are 
faid  in  Scripture  to  have  burned  their  children  in  honour  of 
Adrammelech  and  Anamelech.  Thefe  idols  probably  fig- 
hified  the  fun  and  moon.  Some  of  the  rabbins  xeprefent 
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Anamelech  under  she  figure  of  a  mule,  others  under  that 
of  a  quail  or  pheafant. 

ANA'MIM,  the  fecond  Ion  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  13). 
Anamim,  if  we  may  credit  the  paraphraft  Jonathan  the  Ion 
of  Uzziel,  peopled  the  Mareotis;  or  the  Pentapolis  of 
Cyrene,  according  the  paraphraft  of  jeriifalem.  Bochart 
is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  Anamims  were  the  people  that 
dwelt  in  tlie  parts  adjacent  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon,  and  in  tlie  Nafamonitis.  Calmet  thinks  the  Ama- 
nians  and  Garamantes  to  be  defeended  from  Anamim. 

ANAMNES'TICA^A  [aw,  and //.wo/zau,  Gr.  recorder, 
to  remember.]  Medicines  which  are  faid  to  improve  the 
memory,  or  reftore  it  when  loft.  .This  is  a  general  title, 
and  feems,  like  many  others,  to  have  no  foundation  aj;  all, 
but  confounds  tlie  practice  of  phyfic ;  for,  as  this  defect 
of  memory  may  depend  upon  different  caufes,  and  fuch 
as  may  require  different,  nay  oppofite,  remedies,  Undents 
cannot  be  properly  inftrufted,  unlefs  remedies  are  pointed 
out  as  fuited  to  the  particular  caufe  and  peculiar  circum- 
flances  of  the  difeafe  ;  and  this  obfervation  will  hold  good 
ina  variety  of  other  inftances. 

AN  AMOR'PHOSIS,_/l  [of  aw  and  y.op (paai^  of  ,«cpip'/?s 
Gr.  form  or  fliape.]  In  perfpeftive  drawings,  is  a  deform¬ 
ed  or  diftorted  portrait  or  figure,  generally  confuted  and 
unintelligible  to  the  common  unaftifted  view  ;  but  when 
fcen  to  a  certain  diftance  and  height,  or  as  refiefted  from 
a  plain  or  curved  mirror,  will  appear  regular  and  in  right 
proportion. 

ANA'NAS,/!  in  botany.  SeeBROMELiA. 

ANANCI'TIS,yi  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  figured  ftone,. 
otherwife  called  Jynochitic ,  celebrated  for  its  magical  virtue 
of  railing  the  fhadows  of  the  infernal  gods. 

-ANAN'DRIA,/  in  botany.  See  Tussilago. 

ANANI'AH,  [rmjy.Heb.  of  py  acloudoranfwer,  and 
fit  the  Lord,  i.e.  the  cloud  or  divination  of  tlie  Lord.] 
A  proper  name  of  a  man. 

ANANIAS,  a  Sadducee,  high-prieftof  the  Jews,  who 
put  to  deatli  St.  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  was 
depofed  by  Agrippa. 

ANANISAB'TA,  or  Ananisap'ta^/I  a  magical  word 
frequently  found  inferibed  on  coins  and  other  amulets,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  a  virtue  of  preferving  the  wearer  from  the 
plague. 

ANANTHOCY'CLUS,/  in  botany.  See  Cotula. 

ANAPZE'ST,  f.  [awTrairo;,  Gr.  of  «w  again,  and 
to  ftrike.J  In  ancient  poetry,  afootcoufiflingof  two 
fliort  fyllables  and  one  long.  Such  is  the  word  “fcopfilos.1* 
It  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  dadlyh 

ANAPzE'STIC  VERSES,  thofe  confining  wholly  or 
chiefly  of  anapaefts. 

ANA'PHE,  an  ifland  which  fpontaneoufly  emerged  out 
of  the  Cretan  fea,  near  Thera;  now  called  Nanfio.  Its 
name  is  from  the  hidden  appearance  of  the  new  moon  to 
the  Argonauts  in  a  ftorm. 

ANAPH  ONE'S  IS,  f.  [  from  aw,  and  cpuv/i,  vox.~]  Afpe- 
ciesof  exercife  which  conftfted  in  vociferation.  Itexerci- 
fes  the  breaft  and  organs  of  fpeech,  increafes  tlie  natural 
heat,  improves  the  complexion,  and  is  ufeful  for  the  phleg¬ 
matic.  It  is  commended  to  tliofe  who  have  the  heart¬ 
burn,  bad  digeftion,  and  W'ant  of  appetite,  the  cacheftic, 
&c.  but  Tinging  is.  yet  a  gentler  exercife.  See  Hie.roii 
Mercurialis  de  Arte  Gymnaftica. 

ANA'PHORA,/  [aw<po§a,  Gr.  of  aw,  and  to 

bear.]  A  figure,  when  feveral  claufes  of  a  fentence  are 
begun  with  the  fame  word  or  found  ;  as,  “  Where  is  the  wife  ? 
Where  is  the  feribe?  Where  is  the  difpnter  of  this  world?’1’ 

Anaphora,  in  aftrology,  tlie  fecond  houfe,  or  tliat 
part  of  the  heavens  which  is  thirty  degrees  from  the  ho- 
rofeope.  The  term  anaphora  is  alfo  fometimes  applied 
•promifcuoivfly  to  fome  of  the  fucceeding  houfes,  as  the 
fifth,  the  eighth,  and  the  eleventh.  In  this  fenfe  anaphora 
is  the  fame  as  epanaphora,  and  Hands  oppofed  to  cataphora. 

Anaphora,  among  phyficians,  the  throwing  oft' puru¬ 
lent  matter  by  the  mouth. 
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ANAPHRCDI'SI A,  f.  [from,  «  neg.  and 
Gr.  venery ;  called  al  fo  agenefia,  atchniaf  Impotence  with 
refpeft  to  venereal  commerce.  This  inability  and  Sterility 
arifes  from  various  cattles,  either  from  tin  abolition  of  all 
paflionate  defires,  appetite,  cr  power  of  action,  neceffary 
for  the  propagation  of  our  fpecies,  from  a  deleft  in  erec¬ 
tion,  emiffion,  or  want  of  fertile  femen.  Sattvages  has 
given  us  five  fpecies,  which  Dr.  Cullen  thus  divides.  The 
true  fpecies  are  the  paralytic  and  gonorrhoic  ;  the fpurious [pe¬ 
eks,  or  where  impediments  occur  to  prevent  the  aft,  from 
piles,  or  fome  fault  in  the  urethra;  what  is  called  falfe  or 
fclitious,  that  is,  fuppofed  to  arife  from  magic.  See  Sau- 
vages  Nofologia  Methodica,  vol.  i.  770.  The  cure  of  this 
difeale  depends  upon  the  removal  of  its  feparate  caufes; 
when  it  arifes  from  paralyfis,  fuch  medicines  as  are  necef¬ 
fary  for  the  conquering  that  complaint  mud  be  had  recourfe 
to,  particularly  eating  ftimulants.  Sattvages  gives  11s  an 
account  of  a  man  being  cured  by  immerfmg  the  penis  often 
in  the  day' in  a  ftrong  decoction  of  muftard-feed.  If  it  is 
occalioned  by  limple  gonnorrhcea,  fuch  aids  are  to  be  call¬ 
ed  in  as  are  calculated  to  invigorate  thefyftem,  tonics  and 
corroborants  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  particularly  cold  ba¬ 
thing,  avoiding  high-Ieafoned  foods  and  cordial  ffimtilants. 
If  from  the  piles,  or  faults  in  the  urethra,  fuch  means 
mu  ft  be  ttfed  as  the  nature  and  particular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  demand. 

ANAPLA'SIS,/.  [from  umw^uccra^  Gr.  to  reftore  to 
the  original  form.  ]  Hippocrates  ttfes  this  word  for  the  re¬ 
placing  a  fractured  bone,  and  for  a  reftoration  of  fieftt. 

ANAPLERO'SIS,yi  [from  Gr.  to  fill  up.] 

The  reftitution  of  any  wafted  part.  I acarnatives  are  call¬ 
ed  anapler  otica . 

AN APLEU'SIS,yi  [from  cwcnr'Kia,  Gr.  to  fluctuate  or 
float  upon,  or  vvafn  out.]  Hippocrates  ufed  this  word  to 
exprefs  when  faulty  humours  rot  the  bone,  fo  that  it  falls 
out  of  its  joint,  as  happens  to  the  jaw  fometimes.  Vogel 
exprefles  by  this  word,  the  fealing  or  reparation  of  the 
curious  parts  of  a  bone. 

ANAPODOPHYL'LUM,y.  in  botany.  See  Podo¬ 
phyllum. 

A'NARCH,y".  [xrccex Gr.  of  a.  priv.  and  go¬ 

vernment.]  An  author  of  confufion: 

Him  thus  the  anarch  old, 

With  fatilt’ring  fpeech,  and  vifage  incompos’d, 

Anfwer’d.  Milton. 

ANAR'CHI,  y.  [aK^xot,  Gr.  ]  In  antiquity,  a  name 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  four  fupernumerary  days  in  their 
year,  during  which  they  had  no  magiftrates.  The  Attic 
year  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  according  to  the  number 
of  tribes,  to  whom  the  prefidency  of  the  fenate  fell  by 
turns.  Each  divifion  conlifted  of  thirty-five  days;  what 
remained  after  the  expiration  of  thefe,  to  make  the  lunar 
year  complete,  which  according  to  their  computation  con- 
lifted  of  354  days,  w  ere  employed  in  the  creation  of  ma¬ 
giftrates,  and  called  avxgx0 1  and  afxazgeciici. 

ANAR'CHICAL,  adj.  Confufed;  without  rule  or  go¬ 
vernment. — I  n  this  anarchical  and  rebellious  ftate  of  human 
nature,  the  faculties  belonging  to  the  material  world  pre¬ 
fume  to  determine  the  nature  of  fubjeftis  belonging  to  the 
fupreme  Spirit.  Cheyne. 

A'NARCIIY,/.  [c'waexuj!,  Gr.  ]  Want  of  government ; 
a  ftate  in  which  every  man  is  unaccountable;  a  ftate  with¬ 
out  magistracy : 

Where  eldeft  Night 
And  Chaos,  anceftors  of  nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy ,  arnidft  the  noife 

Of  endlefs  wars,  and  by  confufion  Hand.  Milton. 

Arbitrary  power  is  but  the  firfl  natural  ftep  from  anarchy , 
or  the  favage  life;  the  adjusting  power  and  freedom  being 
an  effect  and  confequence  of  maturer  thinking.  Swift. 

Anarchy  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  troublelome  and 
diforderly  periods,  even  in  governments  otherwife  regular. 
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In  England,  the  period  between  the  death  of  Cromwell 
and  king  Charles’s  reftoration  is  commonly  reprefented  as 
an  anarchy.  Every  month  produced  a  new  fcheme  or  form 
ol  government.  Enthufiafts  talked  of  nothing  but  annul, 
ling  all  the  laws,  abolishing  all  writings,  records,  and  re- 
gifters,  and  bringing  all  men  to  a  primitive  level.  The 
Jewish  hiftory  preSents  numerous  inftances  of  anarchies  in 
that  ftate,  ufually  denoted  by  this  phrafe,  that  “in  thofe 
days  there  was  no  king  in  Ifra&l,  but  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes;”  which  is  a  juft  pifture 
of  an  anarchy. 

ANARE'TA,y.  with  aftrologers,  a  name  given  to  the 
fatal  planet  in  the  nativity,  which  threatens  death. 

ANAR'RHICAS,y  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fiflies 
of  the  order  of  apodes.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  viz.  the  annarrhicas lupus,  orfea-wolf ;  which  feems 
to  be  confined  to  tlie  northern  parts  of  the  globe.  We  find 
it  in  the  feas  of  Greenland;  in  thofe  of  Iceland  and  Nor¬ 
way;  on  the  coafts  of  Scotland  and  of  Yorkshire;  and 
laftly,  in  that  part  of  the  German  ocean  which  wafhes  the 
Shores  of  Holland,  the  moft  fouthern  of  its  haunts  that  we 
can  with  any  certainty  mention.  It  is  a  moft  ravenous  and 
fierce  fiSli,  and,  when  taken,  faftens  on  any  thing  within  its 
reach  :  the  fishermen,  dreading  its  bite,  endeavour  as  Soon 
as  pollible  to  beat  out  its  fore-teeth,  and  then  kill  it  by 
Striking  it  behind  the  head.  Schoneveide  relates,  that  its 
bite  is  fo  hard,  that  it  will  feize  on  an  anchor,  and  leave 
the  marks  of  its  teeth  in  it;  and  the  Danish  and  Ger¬ 
man  names  of  Jlecnbider  and  JleinbeiJfer ,  exprefs  the  fenfe  of 
its  great  Strength,  as  if  it  were  capable  of  crushing  even 
Stones  with  its  jaws.  It  feeds  aimed  entirely  on  cruftaceous 
animals  and  finell-fifii,  fuch  as  crabs,  lobfters,  prawns, 
mufcles,  fcollops,  large  whelks,  &c.  thefe  it  grinds  to  pie¬ 
ces  with  its  teeth,  and  fw'allows  with  the  fmaller  Shells.  It 
does  not  appear-they  are  diSSolved  in  the  Stomach,  but  are 
voided  with  the  feces;  for  which  purpofe  the  aperture  of 
the  anus  is  wider  than  in  other  fith  of  the  fame  Size.  It 
is  full  of  roe  in  February,  March,  and  April,  and  fpawns 
in  May  and  June;  but  it  has  fo  difagreeable  and  horrid  an 
appearance,  that  nobody  at  Scarborough  except  the  fisher¬ 
men  will  eat  it,  and  they  prefer  it  to  holibut.  They  al¬ 
ways  before  drefiing  take  off  the  head  and  Skin. 

The  fea-wolf  grows  to  a  large  Size:  thofe  on  the  York¬ 
shire  coaft  are  Sometimes  found  of  the  length  of  four  feet ; 
according  to  Dr.  Gronovius,  they  have  been  taken  near 
Shetland  feven  feet  long,  and  even  more.  The  head  is  a 
little  flatted  on  the  top;  the  nofe  blunt;  the  noftrils  very 
Email ;  the  eyes  Small,  and  placed  near  the  end  of  the  nofe. 
The  teeth  are  very  remarkable,  and  finely  adapted  to  its 
way  of  life.  The  fore-teeth  are  ftrong,  conical,  diverging 
a  little  from  each  other,  Hand  far  out  of  the  jaws,  and  are 
commonly  fix  above  and  the  fame  below',  though  fome¬ 
times  there  are  only  five  in  each  jaw  :  thefe  are  fnpported 
within-lide  by  a  row  of  fmaller  teeth,  which  makes  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  upper  jaw  Seventeen  or  eighteen,  in  the  lower 
eleven  or  twelve.  The  Sides  of  the  under  jaw  are  convex 
inwards,  which  greatly  adds  to  their  Strength,  and  at  the 
fame  time  allows  room  for  the  large  mufcles  with  which 
the  head  of  this  fifh  is  furnished.  In  the  centre  are  two 
rows  of  flat  ftrong  teeth,  fixed  on  an  oblong  bafis  upon 
the  bones  of  the  palate  and  nofe.  The  teeth  of  the  anarr- 
hicas  are  often  found  foflil ;  and  in  that  ftate  are  called 
bufenites,  or  toacl-Jloncs:  thefe  were  formerly  much  esteem¬ 
ed  for  their  imaginary  virtues,  and  were  fet  in  gold,  and 
worn  as  rings. 

The  body  of  this  fifh  is  long,  and  a  little  comprefled 
fidew’ays;  the  Skin  Smooth  and  Slippery  :  it  wants  the  late¬ 
ral  line.  The  pefttoral  fins  confift  of  eighteen  rays.  The 
dorfal  fin  extends  from  the  hind  part  of  the  head  almoft  to 
the  tail ;  the  rays  in  the  frefh  fifh  are  not  visible.  The 
anal  fin  extends  as  far  as  the  dorfal  fin.  The  tail  is  round 
at  its  end,  and  confifts  of  thirteen  rays.  The  Tides,  back, 
and  fins,  are  of  a  livid  lead  colour;  the  two  fil'd  marked 
downwards  with  irregular  obfeure  duSky  lines:  theSe  in 
different  fish  have  different  appearances.  The  young  are 
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pfa  green! Hi  cab,  refembling  the  fea-wrack,  amongft  which 
they  rdkle  for  (bine  time  after  their  birth. 

y\N ARRHOE'A,  /  [from  ett»,  upward,  and  f£w,  to 
(low. 3  A  flux  cf  humours  from  below  upwards. 

ANAR'THROI,  f.  [from  a.  nsg.  ande^po*,  a  joint.] 
Fat,  even  to  be  bloated,  io  that  the  joints  are  obliterated. 

A'NAS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  auferes  ;  tiie  dibinguiflung  charaflers  of  which, 
are;  bill  lamellar  and  toothed,  convex,  obtufe  ;  tongue 
ciliate,  obtufe.  This  very  extenfive  genus  includes  the 
fwans,  the  geefe,  the  ducks,  the  (held rakes,  tb.e  (bonders, 
the  wigeons,  the  gafganeys,  and  the  teals,  forming  in  all 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  moll  remarkable  and  curious. 

i .  The  cygnus-fcrus  or  wild  fwan,  and  tb.e  cygnus-man- 
fuetus  or  tame  fwan,  conftitute  the  moil  elegant  of  this 
genus  ;  and  have,  on  this  account,  been  celebrated  by  the 
molt  difiinguidied  poets  and  ornithologifts,  in  all  ages  of 
tb.e  world.  It  has  (hewn,  that  the  lion  and  the  tiger  on 
tire  earth,  the  eagle  and  vulture  in  the  air,  aflame  their 
reign  amid  the  horrors  of  war,  and  extend  their  dominion 
by  cruelty  and  rapine,  while  the  (lately  fwan  upholds  his 
empire  on  the  water  in  gentlenefs  and  peace.  Endowed 
with  ftrength  and  vigour,  but  refrained  by  a  fenfe  of 
moderation  and  juftice,  he  knows  to  light  and  conquer, 
yet  never  urges  an  attack.  Pacific  king  of  the  water- 
fowls,  he  braves  the  tyrants  of  tb.e  air  :  lie  awaits  the  eagle, 
•without  provoking  and  without  fearing  the  rencounter. 
He  repels  his  affaults,  and  oppofes  to  his  talons  the  attack 
of  rapid  firokes  of  a  vigorous  wing,  which  ferves  him  as 
a  Ihield ;  and  often  does  victory  crown  his  exertions.  This 
is  his  only  formidable  enemy  ;  all  the  other  ravenous  birds 
vefpeCt  him  ;  and  he  is  at  peace  with  all  nature.  Indeed 
the  fwan  is  the  only  bird  we  know  of  that  dares  contend 
-with  the  eagle.  He  lives  rather  the  friend  than  the  mo¬ 
narch  amid  ft  the  numerous  tribes  of  aquatic  birds,  which 
fubmit  to  his  law.  He  is  only  tb.e  chief,  the  principal 
inhabitant,  of  a  peaceful  republic  ;  nor  have  his  citizens 
ought  to  fear  from  a  ruler  who  exaCts  no  more  than  he 
grants,  and  whole  foie  v.ifli  is  to  enjoy  tranquility  and 
freedom. 

The  graces  of  figure,  and  the  beauty  of  fliape,  corref- 
pond  in  the  fwan  to  the  mildnefs  of  his  difpolition  :  he 
pleafes  every  eye  ;  he  decorates,  every  place  that  lie  fre¬ 
quents  ;  he  is  beloved  and  admired  ;  and  no  fpecies  more 
deferves  our  applaufe.  On  none  has  nature  diffufed  fo 
many  of  thofe  noble  and  gentle  graces,  which  recal  the 
image  of  her  mod  charming  productions  :  elegant  fafiiion 
of  body  ;  roundnefs  of  form;  foftnefs  of  outline  ;  white- 
nefs  refplendent  and  pure  ;  motions  full  of  flexibility  and 
exprefflon ;  attitudes,  fometimes  animated,  fometimes 
gently  languifhing:  all  the  features  and  actions  of  the  fwan 
breathe  the  volnptuoufnefs,  the  enchantment  which  wrap 
our  foul  at  the  fight  of  grace  and  beauty  ;  all  declare  and 
paint  it  the  bird  of  love;  all  judify  the  ingenious  and 
fprightly  fable,  that  made  this  delightful  bird  the  father 
of  the  molt  beautiful  of  women. 

The  noble  eafe  and  freedom  of  its  motions  on  the  water 
befpeak  it  not  only  the  firft  of  the  winged  bailors,  but  the 
fined  model  prefented  by  nature  for  the  art  of  navigation. 
Its  raifed  neck  and  its  round  fwelling  bread  exhibit  the 
prow  of  a  fh ip  cleaving  the  waves  ;  its  broad  ftomach  re- 
prefents  the  keel  ;  its  body,  pielfed  down  before,  riles 
behind  into  the  hern;  the  tail  is  a  genuine  rudder;  its  feet 
are  broad  oars;  audits  wings,  half  opened  to  the  wind, 
and  gently  inflated,  are  the  fails  which  impel  the  animated 
machine.  Thus  fne  is  finely  deferibed  by  our  poet  Milton  : 

The  fwan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  date  with  oary  feet. 

Proudly  of  its  fuperiority,  and  emulous  of  dibinCtion,  the 
fwan  feems  forward  to  unveil  its  beauties;  feeks  to  charm 
the  fpeTators,  and  to  command  their  applaufe.  And  the 
fight  indeed  captivates  the  eye,  whether  we  behold  the 
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winged  fleet  at  a  didance  gliding  through  the  water,  or 
view  one,  invited  by  fignals,  approach  the  (bore  and  dif- 
play  its  elegance  and  grace  by  a  thoufand  pleating  undulat  ■ 
ing  motions.  To  thefe  endowments  bedow  ed  by  nature, 
the  fwan  joins  the  poffeflion  of  liberty.  He  is  none  of 
thofe  (laves  which  we  can  conftrain  or  imprifon.  Even 
on  our  artificial  lakes,  he  retains  fo  much  of  the  fpirit  of 
independence  as  to  exclude  every  idea  of  lerv-itude  and 
captivity.  He  roves  at  will  on  the  water,  lands  on  the 
fhore,  wanders  to  a  didance,  or  (belters  himfelf  under  the 
brink  ;  lurks  among  the  rulhes,  or  retires  to  the  remoted 
inlets:  then,  leaving  folitnde,  he  returns  to  fociety  and  to 
the  enjoyment  which  he  receives  by  approaching  man  ; 
provided  we  are  hofpitable  and  friendly,  not  har(h  and 
tyrannical.  Among  our  ancedors,  too  Ample,  or  too  wife, 
to  fill  their  gardens  with  the  frigid  beauties  of  art,  indead 
of  the  lively  beauties' of  nature,  the  fwans  formed  the  or¬ 
nament  of  almod  every  piece'  of  water.  They  cheeped 
tiie  gloomy  ditches  round  cables,  they  decorated  mod  of 
the  rivers,  and  even  that  of  tlfe  capital,  the  dately-rolling 
Thames,  which  even  to  this  day  affords  an  anniverfary  to 
fome  of  its  magiftrates,  to  furvey  and  protect  their  fwan- 
nery.  The  fwan  fwims  fo  fad,  that  a  man,  walking'  with 
hady  brides  along  the  banks,  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  it. 
What  Albin  fays  of  this  bird  “  that  it  fwims  well,  walks 
ill,  and  flies  indifferently,”  is  true  only  of  the  flight  of 
the  fwan  degraded  by  domedication  ;  for  when  free,  and 
efpecially  when  wild,  it  flies  very  loftily  and  vigoroully. 
Hedod  gives  it  the  epithet  of  asgewoto?,  or  bird  that  foars 
above  the  clouds;  Homer  clalfes  it  with  the  great  migra¬ 
tory  birds,  the  cranes  and  the  geefe  ;  and  Plutarch  attri¬ 
butes,  to  two  fwans  what  Pindar  fung  of  two  eagles,  that 
Jupiter  difpatched  them  from  the  oppofite  extremities  cf 
the  world,  to  dilcover  the  middle  by  their  meeting.  The 
fwan,  fuperior  in  every  refpeiSt  to  the  goofe,  which  lives 
only  on  herbs  and  grain,  procures  itfelf  a  rarer  and  more 
delicate  food.  It  continually  pra Tiles  wiles  to  enfnafle 
and  catch  fiih  ;  it  adumes  a  thoufand  different  attitudes, 
and  draws  every  pohible  advantage  from  its  dexterity  and 
drength.  It  evades  and  refids  its  enemies:  an  old  fwan 
fears  not  in  the  water  the  dronged  dog:  a  broke  of  its 
wing  has  been  known  to  break  a  man’s  leg  ;  and  they  will 
eafily  beat  down  and  trample  upon  youths  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Nor  does  the  fwan  dread  the  am- 
bu(h  of  any  foe  ;  for  its  courage  equals  its  addrefs  and  its 
force. 

The  wild  fwans  fly  in  great  flocks,  and  the  tame  fwans 
walk  and  l'wirn  in  company.  Every  thing  marks  their 
focial  inbindt  ;  and  that  inflinct,  the  mod  agreeable  in  na¬ 
ture,  befpeaks  innocent  manners,  peaceful  habits,  and  that 
delicate  and  fenfible  difpofition  which  feems  to  bebow  on 
the  aftions  that  flow  from  it,  the  merit  of  moral  qualities. 
The  fwan  alfo  prolongs  its  placid  exidence  to  extreme  old 
age.  All  obfervers  afcrjbe  to  it  prodigious  longevity  : 
fome  reprefent  it  as  even  palling  the  term  of  three  centu¬ 
ries  ;  which  mud  certainly  be  an  exaggeration.  But  Wil¬ 
loughby  faw  a  goofe,  which  was  proved  to  have  lived  an 
hundred  years ;  and  he  concludes  from  analogy  that  the 
period  of  the  fwan  mud  extend  farther  ;  both  becaule  it  is 
larger,  and  becaufe  its  eggs  require  longer  time  to  hatch  : 
for  incubation  in  birds  correfponds  to  gedation  in  qua¬ 
drupeds,  and  bears  fome  relation,  perhaps,  to  the  body’s 
growth,  which  is  proportional  to  the  duration  of  life.  The 
fwan  requires  two  years  to  attain  its  full  fize,  which  is  a 
very  confiderable  time ;  fince,  in  birds,  the  developement 
is  much  quicker  than  in  quadrupeds.  The  female  i'wan 
(its  fix  weeks  at  lead;  (he  begins  to  lay  in  the  month  of 
February  ;  and,  as  with  the  goofe,  there  is  a  day’s  interval 
between  the  dropping  of  each  egg.  She  lays  from  five  to 
eight,  but  mod  commonly  fix  or  feven  ;  they  are  white 
and  oblong,  covered  with  a  thick  (hell,  and  are  of  a  very 
confiderable  fize.  The  ned  is  placed  fometimes  on  a  bed 
of  dry  herbs  on  the  bank  ;  fometimes  on  a  heap  of  broken 
reeds,  heaped  and  even  floating  on  the  water.  The  amo¬ 
rous  pair  lavifh  the  fweeted  carefles,  and  feem  in  their  plea- 

fures 
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Cures  to  fcek  all  the  gradations  of  voluptuoufnefs.  They 
begin  by  entwining  their  necks;  and  thus  breathe  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  a  long  embrace  ;  they  communicate  the  fire 
which  kindles  in  their  veins;  and  after  the  male  has  fully 
indulged  his  appetite,  the  female  fill  burns  ;  (lie  purfues, 
and  even  excites  him  anew  ;  and  then  leaves  him,  with 
regret,  to  waft  in  the  water,  and  quench  her  remaining 
ardour.  The  fruits  of  thefe  embraces  are  tenderly  che- 
riflied  and  foftered.  The  mother  gathers,  night  and  day, 
the  young  under  her  wings,  and  the  father  is  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  them  with  intrepidity  againfl  every  alfailant.  But 
his  courage,  on  fuch  occafions,  bears  no  comparifon  to  the 
fury  with  which  he  attacks  a  rival  that  intrudes  on  the 
poflefli'cm  of  his  beloved  object.  He  then  forgets  his  mild- 
nefs,  becomes  ferocious,  and  fights  with  obflinate  rancour; 
and  a  wliole  day  is  often  in'tifiicient  to  terminate  the  qttav, 
tel.  They  begin  witli  (triking  violently  their  wings,  then 
join  dole,  and  perfifl  till  commonly-'one  of  them  is  killed  ; 
for  they  drive  to  flifle  each  other  by  locking  the  neck,  and 
forcibly  holding  the  head  under  water.  It  was  probably 
thefe  combats  that  made  the  ancients  imagine  that  the 
fvvans  devoured  one  another.  Nothing  is  wider  of  the 
truth  ;  only  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  furious  panions  ori¬ 
ginate  from  a  padion  the  mod  delicious  ;  and  it  is  love  that 
begets  war.  At  every  other  time,  their  habits  are  peace¬ 
ful,  and  all  their  fentiments  are  attuned  to  love.  As  at¬ 
tentive  to  neatnels  as  they  are  addicted  to  pleafure,  they 
are  afliducus  each  day  in  the  care  of  their  perfon  :  they 
arrange  their  plumage,  they  clean  and  fmooth  it ;  they 
take  water  in  their  bill,  and  fprinkle  it  on  their  back  and 
wings  with  an  attention  that  implies  thededreof  pleafing, 
and  which  cat)  only  be  repaid  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  being 
loved.  The  only  time  when  the  female  r.egleCts  her  attire, 
is  that  of  incubation;  Iter  maternal  folicitude  then  entirely 
occupies  her  thoughts,  and  hardly  does  die  fpare  a  few 
moments  for  the  relief  and  fupport  of  nature. 

The  cygnets  are  hatched  very  ugly,  and  covered  only 
with  a  grey  or  yellowilh  down  like  goflings.  Their  feathers 
do  not  fprout  till  a  few  weeks  after,  and  are  dill  of  the 
lame  colour.  This  unfightly  plumage  changes  after  the 
fird  moult,  in  the  month  of  September:  they  alfume  many 
white  feathers,  and  others  rather  flaxen  than  grey,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  bread  and  the  back.  This  laced  plumage 
drops  at  the  (econd  moult,  and  it  is  not  till  eighteen 
.months,  or  even  two  years,  that  thefe  birds  are  inveded 
with  their  robe  of  pure  and  fpotlefs  white  ;  nor  before  that 
age  can  they  have  young.  The  cygnets  follow  their  mo¬ 
ther  the  fil'd  hummer,  but  they  are  compelled  to  leave  her 
in  the  month  of  November,  being  chafed  away  by  the 
adult  males,  who  wifh  to  enjoy  entirely  the  company  of  the 
females.  Thefe  young  birds,  thus  exiled  from  their  fa¬ 
mily,  unite  in  one  body,  and  never  feparate  till  they  pair. 

As  the  fwan  often  eats  marfh-plants,  and  particularly 
the  algae,  it  prefers  rivers  of  a  fmooth  and  winding  courfe, 
■whole  banks  are  well  clothed  with  herbage.  The  ancients 
have  cited  the  Meander,  the  Mincio,  the  Strymon,  the 
Cayder,  as  dreams  covered  with  fwans.  Paphos,  the  loved 
ide  of  Venus,  was  filled  with  them.  Strabo  (peaks  of  the 
fwans  of  Spain  ;  and  according  to  yElian  they  were  feen, 
at  times,  on  the  fea  of  Africa.  From  this  and  other  ac¬ 
counts,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  fpecies.  penetrates  into 
the  regions  of  the  fouth  :  yet  the  north  feems  the  true 
country  pf  the  fwan,  where  it  breeds  and  multiplies. 
With -us  wild  fvvans  are  fcarcely  ever  feen,  but  in  the 
harded  winters.  Gefner  fays,  that  in  Switzerland,  along 
and  fevere  winter  is  expected,  when  many  fwans  arrive 
on  the  lakes.  In  the  fame  cold  feafon,  they  appear  on 
the  coads  of  France  and  of  England,  and  on  the  Thames. 
Many  of  our  tame  fwans  would  then  join  the  wild  ones, 
did  we  not  clip  the  great  feathers  of  their  wings.  Yet 
fome  fwans  nedle  and  pafs  the  dimmer  in  the  northern  parts 
4)f  Germany,  in  Pruflia,  and  Poland  ;  and  on  nearly  the 
■fame  parallel  of  latitude,  they  are  found  on  the  rivers 
about  Azof  and  Adracan;  in  Siberia,  among  the  Jacutes; 
in  Scleginfkki,  and  as  far  ,as  Kamtfchatka.  During  the 
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breeding  feafon,  they  are  found  in  immenfe  numbers  on 
the  dreams  and  lakes  of  Lapland  :  there  they  feed  on  the 
larvae  of  the  gnat,  which  cover  the  furface  of  the  water. 
The  Laplanders  fee  them  arrive  in  the  fpring  from  the 
German  Ocean  :  part  dop  in  Sweden,  and  efpecially  in 
Scania.  Horrebow  affirms,  that  they  continue  the  whole 
year  in  Iceland,  and  inhabit  the  fea  when  the  frelh  waters 
are  frozen.  But,  if  a  few  do  remain,  the  bulk  of  them  fol¬ 
low  the  common  law  of  migration,  and  fly  from  a  winter, 
which,  as  the  fltoals  of  ice  are  driven  from  Greenland,  is 
attended  with  greater  rigour  in  Iceland  than  in  Lapland. 
In  Augudthey  lofe  their  feathers,  and  are  notable  to  fly, 
when  the  natives  of  Iceland  and  Kamtfchatka  hunt  them 
with  dogs,  which  catch  them  by  the  neck,  and  eafily  fe¬ 
cit  ve  them  in  this  defencelefs  date.  The  eggs  are  accounted 
good  food,  and  the  fie(h  is  much  edeemed  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.-  Thefe  birds  are  as  numerous  in  the  northern  parts 
of  America  as  in  thofe  of  Europe.  They  inhabit  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  and  are  likewise  very  numerous  in  Canada,  from 
whence  they  appear  to  migrate  for  winter  quarters  into 
Virginia  and  Louifiana. 

The  did'erences  which  fubfid  between  the  wild  or  vvhifl- 
ling  fwan,  and  the  tame  or  mute  fwan,  which  is  bred  in 
England,  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  they  form  two  dif- 
tin6i  and  feparate  fpecies.  The  whidling  (wan  carries  its 
neck  quite  ereft,  the  other  fwiins  with  it  arched.  It  is  alfo 
far  inferior  in  fize,  and  has  twelve  ribs  on  a  fide,  the  mute 
only  eleven.  But  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  drange  figure 
of  the  windpipe  ;  which  falls  into  the  ched,  then  turns 
back  like  a  trumpet,  and  afterwards  makes  a  fecond  bend 
to  join  the  lungs.  Thus  it  is  enabled  to  utter  a  loud  and 
flirill  note.  The  mute  fwan,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  mod 
li lent  of  birds  :  it  can  do  little  more  than  hifs,  which  it 
does  on  receiving  any  provocation.  The  vocal  kind  emits 
its  loud  notes  only  when  flying  or  calling.  Its  found  is 
very  loud  and  flirill,  but  not  difagreeable  when  heard  far 
above  one’s  head  and  modulated  by  the  winds.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  Iceland  compare  it  to  the  notes  of  a  violin.  In 
fa6l,  they  hear  it,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  at  the  end  of  their 
long  and  gloomy  winter,  when  the  return  of  the  fvvans  an¬ 
nounces  the  return  of  fummer;  every  note  mud  be  there¬ 
fore  melodious  which  prefages  the  fpeedy  thaw,  and  the 
releafe  from  their  tedious  confinement.  The  tame  fwan  is, 
however,  regarded  as  a  breed  derived  anciently  and  origin¬ 
ally  from  the  wild  fpecies.  Klein,  Frifch,  and  Linnaeus, 
have  formed  this  opinion ;  though  Willoughby  and  Ray 
pretend  the  contrary.  The  figure  of  the  wild  fwan  given 
in  the  annexed  plate,  may  be  depended  upon  as  an  exadt 
copy  of  nature.  The  drawing  was  made  from  the  real  bird 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Edwards,  and  placed  in  his  valuable 
and  elegant  collection  of  fubjeCis  in  natural  hiflory. 

Belon  reckons  the  fwan  to  be  the  larged  of  the  aquatic 
birds ;  which  is  true,  excepting,  however,  that  the  pelican 
has  a  much  greater  alar  extent,  that  the  albatrofs  is  as 
bulky,  and  that  the  flamingo  is  taller  on  its  legs.  The 
tame  fwans  are  invariably  thicker  and  larger  than  the  wild 
fort:  fome  of  them  weigh  twenty-five  pounds,  and  mea- 
fure,  from  the  bill  to  the  tail,  four  feet  and  an  half ;  the 
breadth  of  the  wings  eight  feet.  The  female  is,  in  every 
dimenfion,  rather  fmaller  than  the  male.  The  bill  ufually 
exceeds  two  inches  in  length,  and,  in  the  tame  kind,  has 
above  its  bale  a  flefiiy  tubercle,  inflated  and  prominent, 
which  gives  a  fort  of  ex  predion  :  this  tubercle  is  covered 
with  a  black  (kin  ;  and  the  fldes  of  the  face,  under  the 
eyes,  are  covered  with  a  (kin  of  the  fame  colour.  In  cyg¬ 
nets  of  the  domedic  breed,  the  bill  is  of  a  leaden  cad, 
and  afterwards  becomes  yellow  or  white,  with  the  point 
black.  In  the  wild  kind,  the  bill  is  entirely  black,  with 
a  yellow  membrane  on  the  front ;  its  form  feems  to  be 
copied  in  the  two  mod  numerous  families  of  the  palmipede 
birds,  the  geefe  and  ducks.  In  all  of  thefe  the  bill  is 
flat,  thick,  indented  on  the  edges,  rounded  into  a  blunt 
tip,  and  terminated  on  the  upper  mandible  by  a  nail  of 
horny  fubflance. 

Swans,  .almoft  mute,  like  ours  in  the  domedic  date, 
j  could 
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•■could  not  be  thole  melodious  birds  u  Inch  poets  and  orators 
have  celebrated  and  extolled.  But  the  .wild  fwan  appears  to 
have  better  prel'erved  its  prerogatives ;  and,  with  the  Icnti- 
ment  of  entire  liberty,  it  has  alfo  the  tones.  The  burlis  of 
itsvpice  form  a  fort  of  modulated  long;  yet  the  thrill  and 
fcarcely  divertified  notes  of  its  loud  clarion  founds,  differ 
widely  from  the  tender  melody,  the  tweet  and  brilliant 
variety,  of  our  finging  birds.  But  it  was  not  enough  that 
the  fwan  fang  admirably  ;  the  ancients  afcribed  to  it  a 
prophetic  fpirit.  It  alone,  of  all  animated  beings,  chanted 
in  the  moment  of  its  agony,  and,  with  harmonious  founds, 
prepared  to  breathe  the  la  ft  ligh.  When  about  to  expire, 
■they  faid,  and  to  bid  a  fad  and  tender  adieu  to  life,  the 
fwan  poured  forth  thole  accents  fo  fweet,  fo  affe fling,  and 
which,  like  a  gentle  and  doleful  murmur,  with  a  voice  low, 
plaintive,  and  melancholy,  formed  its  funeral  fong.  This 
tearful  mufic -was  heard  at  the  dawn  of  day,  or  when  the  winds 
and  tine  waves  were  Hill  :  and  they  have  been  foen  expiring 
with  the  notes  of  their  dying  hymn.  No  fiction  of  natural 
hiftory,  no  fable  of  antiquity,  was  ever  more  celebrated, 
oftener  repeated,  or  better  received.  It  occupied  the  foft 
and  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  :  even  phdofophers 
and  hiftorians  adopted  it  as  a  truth  too  pleaiing  to  be 
doubted.  And  well  may  we  ex.cu.fe  fuch  fables ;  they 
were  amiable  and  affecting  ;  they  were  worth  many  dull 
inffpid  truths ;  they  were  pleafmg  emblems  to  feeling 
minds.  The  fwan,  doubtlels,  chants  not  its  approaching 
end  ;  but,  in  fpeaking  of  the  laft  flight,  the  expiring  effort 
of  a  fine  genius,  we  (haU  ever,  with  tender  melancholy, 
recal  the  clalfical  and  pathetic  expreflion,  It  is  the  Jong  of 
the  Jznan! 

In  former  times,  fwans  were  ferved  up  at  every  great 
feaft,  when  the  elegance  of  the  table  was  meafured  by  the 
lize  and  quantity  of  the  good  cheer.  Cygnets  are  to  this 
day  fattened  at  Norwich  about  Chriftmas,  and  are  fold  for 
a  guinea  a-piece.  Indeed  fwans  were  formerly  held  in 
fuch  great  efteenl  in  England,  that  by  an  aft  of  Edward 
IV.  c.  6.  “  no  one  that  poffe'Jed  a  freehold  of  lets  clear 
yearly  value  than  five  marks,  wuis  permitted  to  keep  any, 
other  than  the  fon  of  our  fovereign  ford  the  king.”  And 
by  the  eleventh  of  Henry  VII.  c.  17.  the  punifliment  for 
taking  their  eggs  was  imprifonment  fora  year  and  a  day, 
and  a  fine  at  the  king’s  will.  We  fhall  now  notice  the 
the  other  mod  remarkable  fpecies  belonging  to  this  genus. 

2.  The  cygnoideS,  with  a  fomicylindrical  bill,  gibbous 
wax,  and  tumid  eye-brows,  is  the  fv/an-goofe  of  Ray, 
from  Guinea.  There  is- likewife. a  variety  of  this  fpecies, 
of  a  lefs  fize,  called  the  goofe  of  Mufcovy.  They  are  found 
wild  about  the  Lake  Baikal  in  the  eaft  of  Siberia,  and  in 
Kamtfchatka.  They  are  alfo  kept  tame  in  moft  parts  of 
the  Ruffian  empire.  Thefe  birds  likewife  inhabit  China, 
and  are  common  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  fpecies  mentioned  by  Kolben,  called  crop^goofe ; 
who  fays,  that  the  failors  make  tobacco-pouches  and 
purfes  of  the  anembrane  which  hangs  beneath  the  throat, 
as  it  is  diffidently  tough  for  fuch  purpofes,  and  will  hold 
two  pounds  of  tobacco.  They  are  fufficiently  common  in 
Britain,  and  readily  mix  with  the  common  goofe ;  the 
breeds  uniting  as  freely,  and  continuing  to  produce  as  cer¬ 
tainly,  as  if  no  fuch  mixture  had  taken  place.  They  are 
much  more  noify  than  the  common  tame  geefe,  taking 
alarm  at  the  leaft  noife ;  and  even  without  difturbance 
will  emit  their  harfli  and  difagreeable  feream  the  whole 
day  through.  They  walk  very  erect,  with  the  neck  much 
elevated ;  and,  as  they  bear  a  middle  line  between  that 
of  the  fwan  and  goofe,  they  have  not  improperly  been 
called  fwan-goofe. 

3.  The  tadorna,  or  fheldrake,  has  a  fiat  bill,  a  com. 
prelled  forehead,  a  greenifh  black  head,. and  the  body  is 
variegated  with  w'hite.  This  fpecies  is  found  as  far  as 
Iceland  to  the  north.  It  vifits  Sweden  and  the  Orkneys  in 
the  winter,  and  returns  in  fpring.  It  is  found  in  Affa 
about  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  all  the  fait  lakes  of  the  Tar¬ 
tarian  and  Siberian  deferts,  as  well  as  in  Kamtfchatka. 
Our  voyagers,  if  right  in  the  fpecies,  have  alfo  met  with 
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it  at  Falkland  Iflel  and  Van  Dieraeffs  Land.  ft  breeds  in 
deferted  rabbit  holes,  or  occupies  them  in  the  abiencc  of 
the  owners,  who,  rqfher  than  make  an  attempt  at  dillodg- 
ing  the  intruders,  form  others  ;  though,  in  defedt  of  ready¬ 
made  quarters,  thele,  birds  will  frequently  dig  .holes  for 
themfelves.  They  lay  fifteen  or  lixteen  roqndilh  white 
eggs.  Thefe  are  placed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hole, 
covered  with  down  fupplied  from  the  bread  of  the  female, 
who  fits  about  thirty  days.  She  is  very  careful  of  her 
young,  and  will  often  carry  them  from  place  to  place  i* 
her  bill :  “  this  we  are  certain  of,”  lays  Mr.  Latham, 
“  from  a  young  one  having  been  dropt  at  the  foot  of  an 
intelligent  friend  unhurt,  by  the  mother  flying  over  his 
head.”  When  a  perfon  attempts  to  take  their  young,  the 
old  birds  (how  great  addrefs  in  diverting  his  attention  from 
the  brood  :  they  will  fly  along  the  ground  as  if  wounded, 
till  the  former  are  got  into  a  place  of  fecurity,  and  then 
return  and  collect  them  together.  From  this  inftindti.ve 
cunning,  Turner,  with  .good  reafon,  imagines  them  to  be 
the  chenalopex,  or  fox-goofe  of  the  ancients.  The  natives' 
ot  the  Orkneys  to  this  day  call  them  the  fy-goofe ,  from  an 
attribute  of  that  quadruped.  The  young,  as  foon  as 
hatched,  take  to  the  water,  and  fwim  rapidly ;  but  do  not 
come  to  their  full  plumage  till  the,  fecond  year.  This 
fpecies,  Mr.  Latham  informs  us,  maybe  hatched  under 
a  tame  duck,  and  the  young  readily  brought  up;  but  are 
apt,  after  a  few  years,  to  attempt  the  mattery  over  the  reft 
of  the  poultry.  In  a  (late  of  nature,  the  food  feems  chiefly 
to  be  fmall  fifii,  marine  infedls,  and  (hells ;  herbage  has 
likewife  been  found  in  their  ftomachs.  In  a  tame  ftate 
they  will  eat  bread,  grain,  and  greens.  Their  great  beau¬ 
ty  would  tempt  us  to  endeavour  at  domelticating  the  race; 
but  it  will  not  thrive  completely,  except  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  falt-water,  which  feems  almolt  elfential  to  its  well¬ 
being.  The  flefli  is  rather  unfavoury,  though  the  eggs 
have  at  all  times  been  thought  very  good. 

4.  The  fpectabilis,  has  a  conmreiled  bill  gibbous  at  the 
bale,  a  black  feathery  carina,  and  a  hoary  head.  It  is  the 
grey-headed  duck  of  Edwards,  and  the  king-duck  of  Pen¬ 
nant.  This  beautiful  fpecies  is  found  at  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
at  Churchill  River,  and  at  York  Fort  ;  in  winter  it  is  met 
with  us  far  fouth  as  New  York.  It  is  pretty  .frequent  in 
the  north  of  Siberia  and  Kamtfchatka  ;  it  is  found  alfo  on 
the  coalt  of  Norway,  and  has  been  killed  in  the  Orkneys. 
It  is  common  in  Greenland  ;  where  the  flelh  is  accounted 
excellent,  and  the  crude  gibbous  part  of*  the  bill  a  great 
delicacy.  It  produces  a  do  a  n  equally  valuable  as  the  eider. 
The  Ikins  are  fewed  together,  and  make  warm  garments. 
The  natives  kill  them  with  darts,  and  ufe  the  following 
method  to  fucceed  :  A  number  of  men  in  canoes,  falling 
in  with  a  flock  while  fwimming,  on  a  hidden  let  up  a 
Ihouting,  making  as  much  noile  as  they  can;  on  which, 
the  birds  being  too  much  frightened  to  fly  away,  dive  un¬ 
der  the  water;  but,  as  the  place  at  which  they  are  to  rife 
again  is  known  by  the  bubbling  of  the  water  above,  the 
the  hunters  follow  them  up  as  clofe  as  poffible  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  adting  this  three  or  four  times  over,  the  birds  become 
fo  fatigued  as  to  be  eafxly  killed.  This  fpecies  builds  on 
the  tides  of  ponds  and  rivers,  making  its  nelt  of  flicks  and 
mofs,  and  lining  it  with  feathers  from  the  bread.  It  lays 
four  or  five  whitifh  eggs,  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  goofe. 
The  young  fly  in  July.  The  food  conlifts  chiefly  of  worms 
and  grafs. 

5.  The  fufea,  qr  velvet  duck,  is  of  a  blackilh  colour* 
has  a  white  fpot  behind  the  eyes,  and  a  white  line  on  the 
wings.  The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  gib- 
bolity  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill.  It  is  the  black  duck  of 
Ray*  and  is  in  length  about  twenty  inches.  This  fpecies 
frequents  Hudfon’s  Bay  in  dimmer,  where  it  breeds.  The 
nelt  is  compofed  of  grals;  in  which  it  lays  from  four  to 
fix  white  eggs,  and  hatches  in  July.  It  feeds  on  grafs, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  cus  cufi  qua  turn.  It  retires 
fouth  in  winter,  when  it  is  frequently  feen  as  far  as  New 
York.  Our  Lite  navigators  met  with  it  at  Aoonalalhka, 
It  is  now  and  then  feen  on  the  coalts  of  England,  but  it 
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is  not  common.  It  is  more  frequent  on  the  continent,  in¬ 
habiting  Denmark  and  Ruftia.  In  tome  parts  of  Siberia 
it  is  very  common  ;  and  it  enters  the  lift  of  thofe  found  at 
Kamtlchatka.  Inbreeding-time,  it  goes  far  inland  to  lay 
its  eggs;  which  are  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  white. 
After  the  feafon  is  over,  the  males  are  faid  to  depart ; 
the  females  flaying  behind  till  the  young  are  able  to  fly, 
when  the  two  laft  go  likewile  off,  but  to  what  part  is  not 
certain.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  at  Ochotfka,  efpecially 
about  the  equinox.  Fifty  or  more  of  the  natives  go  in 
boats  and  furround  the  whole  flock,  driving  them  in  the 
flood  up  the  river  Ochotfka ;  and,  as  foon  as  it  ebbs,  the 
whole  company  fall  on  them  at  once  with  clubs,  and  often 
knock  fo  many  of  them  on  the  head,  that  each  man  has 
twenty  or  thirty  for  his  fhare. 

6.  The  nigra,  or  fcoter,  is  totally  black,  and  has  a  gib- 
bofity  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill  ;  the  tail  refembles  a  wedge ; 
the  female  is  brownifh.  It  is  the  Idler  black  diver  of  Ray, 
and  meafures  in  length  twenty-two  inches.  Thefe  birds 
are  found  on  the  northern  coafts  of  England  and  thofe  of 
Scotland  in  the  winter  feafon ;  but  no  where  fo  common 
as  on  the  French  coafts,  where  they  are  -feen  in  prodigious 
numbers  from  November  to  March,  efpecially  if  the  wind 
be  to  the  north  or  north-weft.  Their  chief  food  is  a  glofly 
bivalve  fhell,  near  an  inch  long,  called  by  the  French 
va.imea.ux.  Thefe  they  are  perpetually  diving  after,  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  depth  of  fome  fathoms ;  and  an  ufual  me¬ 
thod  of  catching  them  is,  by  placing  nets  under  the  water 
in  fuch  places  as  the  fhells  are  mod  numerous ;  by  which 
means  thirty  or  forty  dozen  of  them  have  been  taken  in 
Gne  tide.  The  day  leems  to  be  fpent  by  thefe  birds  be¬ 
tween  diving  and  flying  to  fmall  diftances  over  the  water, 
which  it  does  fo  low  as  frequently  to  dip  the  legs  therein. 
It  fwallows  the  food  whole,  and  foon  digefts  the  fhells, 
which  are  found  quite  crumbled  to  powder  among  the  ex¬ 
crements.  It  has  been  kept  tame  for  fome  time,  and  will 
feed  on  foaked  bread.  The  flelh  taftes  filliy  to  an  extreme ; 
on  which  account  it  is  allowed  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  be  eaten  on  faft-days  and  in  lent;  and  indeed  mull  be 
a  fufticient  mortification.  Thele  birds  abound  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  the  continent,  Lapland,  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Ruflia ;  and  are  found  in  great  plenty  on  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  north  and  eaft  of  Siberia,  as 
well  as  on  the  fea-fhores.  It  likewife  inhabits  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  being  met  with  at  New  York;  and,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  much  more  to  the  north  on  that  continent  and  that 
of  Alia,  Olbeck  having  met  with  them  in  thirty  and  thirty- 
four  degrees  fouth  latitude,  between  the  illand  of  Java  and 
St.  Paul,  in  the  month  of  June. 

7.  The  aider,  ferns  ct  man  fuel  us  ;  or  grey  lag,  and  tame 
goofe.  The  grey  lag ,  or  wild  goofe,  is  two  feet  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  five  feet  in  extent.  The  bill  is  large  and 
elevated  ;  of  a  flefti-colour,  tinged  with  yellow'  ;  the  head 
and  neck  cinereous  ;  breaft  and  belly  whitilh,  clouded  with 
grey  or  aflt  colour  ;  back,  grey  ;  the  legs  of  a  flefti-colour. 
This  fpecies  refides  in  the  fens  the  whole  year ;  breeds 
there,  and  hatches  about  eight  or  nine  young,  which  are 
often  taken,  eafily  tamed,  and  efteemed  moft  excellent 
meat,  fuperior  to  the  domeftic  goofe.  Towards  winter 
they  collect  in  great  flocks,  but  in  all  feafons  live  and  feed 
in  the  fens.  On  the  continent  they  are  migrator)',  chang¬ 
ing  place  in  large  flocks  often  500  or  more;  in  this  cafe, 
the  flock  is  triangular  in  fliape,  with  one  point  foremoft; 
and,  as  the  goofe  which  is  firft  is  tired  fooneft,  it  has  been 
feen  to  drop  behind,  and  another  to  take  his  place.  In 
very  fmall  flocks,  however,  they  are  fometimes  feen  to 
follow  one  another  in  a  direft  line.  Geefe  fleam  to  be 
general  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  The  manfuetus,  is  the 
grey  lag  in  a  ftate  of  domeftieation,  and  from  which  it 
varies  in  colour,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  either  the  mal¬ 
lard  or  cock,  being  ever  more  or  lefs  verging  to  grey  ; 
though,  in  all  cafes,  the  whitenefs  of  the  vent,  and  upper 

,  tail  coverts,  is  manifeft.  It  is  frequently  found  quite 
white,  efpecially  the  males;  and  doubts  have  arifen,  which 
«f  the  two  colours  ftiould  have  the  preference  in  point  of 
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eating.  Tame  geefe  are  kept  in  great  multitudes  in  the 
fens  of  Lincolnfhire ;  a  Angle  perfon  will  have  one  thoufand 
old  geefe,  each  of  which  will  rear  feven  ;  fo  that,  towards 
the  end  of  the  feafon,  he  will  become  poffefted  of  eight 
thoufand.  During  the  breeding  feafon,  thefe  birds  are 
lodged  in  the  fame  houfes  with  the  inhabitants,  and  even 
in  their  very  bed-chambers  :  in  every  apartment  are  three 
rows  of  coarfe  wicker  pens,  placed  one  above  another  ; 
each  bird  has  its  feparate  lodge  divided  from  the  other, 
which  it  keeps  polfeflion  of  during  the  time  of  fitting;- 
A  perfon  called  a  gozzard,  i.  e.  goofe-kerd,  attends  the 
flock,  and  twice  a  day  drives  the  whole  to  water;  then 
brings  them  back  to  their  habitations,  helping  thofe  that 
live  in  the  upper  ftories  to  their  nefts,  without  ever  mif- 
placing  a  Angle  bird.  The  geefe  are  plucked  five  times 
in  the  year:  the  firft  plucking  is  at  Lady-day,  for  feathers 
and  quills ;  and  the  fame  is  renewed,  for  feathers  only, 
four  times  more  between  that  and  Michaelmas.  The  old 
geefe  fubmit  quietly  to  the  operation,  but  the  young  ones 
are  very  noify  and  unruly.  If  the  feafon  proves  cold, 
numbers  of  them  die  by  this  barbarous  cuftom.  Vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  geefe  are  driven  annually  to  London,  to  fupply  the 
markets ;  among  them,  all  the  fuperannuated  geefe  and 
ganders,  which,  by  a  long  courfe  of  plucking,  prove  un¬ 
commonly  tough  and  dry.  The  goofe  in  general  breeds 
only  once  in  a  year ;  -but  will  frequently  have  two  hatches- 
in  a  feafon,  if  well  kept.  The  time  of  fitting  is  about 
thirty  days.  They  will  alfo  produce  eggs  fufficient  for 
three  broods,  if  they  are  taken  away  in  fucceflion.  It  is- 
faid  to  be  very  long-lived,  as  we  have  authority  for  their 
arriving  at  no  lefs  than  100  years.  The  common  price  of 
geefe,  in  many  counties,  is  regulated  by  that  of  mutton, 
both  being  the  fame  by  the  pound,  without  the  feathers. 
The  ufual  weight  of  a  fine  goofe  is  fifteen  or  fixteen 
pounds ;  but  it  is  fcarcely  credible  how  far  this  may  be  in- 
creafed,  by  cramming  them  with  bean-meal,  and  other 
fattening  diet.  The  vidtims  deftined  for  this  forfeit,  are 
by  fome  nailed  to  the  floor  by  the  webs  of  the  feet,  which 
caules  no  pain,  and  is  meant  to  prevent  the  leaft  poflibi- 
lity  of  adtion  :  to  which,  we  are  told,  the  French  add  the 
refinement  of  putting  out  their  eyes ;  but  what  end  this- 
laft  part  of  barbarity  is  meant  to  anfwer,  is  hard  to  con- 
jedhire.  To  what  weight  they  arrive  in  France,  is  not 
faid  ;  but  we  have  been  well  informed,  that  twenty-eight  or 
even  thirty  pounds,  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  England. 

8.  The  bcan-gooje  is  two  feet  feven  inches  in  length  ; 
in  extent  four  feet  eleven.  The  bill,  which  is  the  chief 
diftindtion  between  this  and  the  former,  is  fmall,  much 
compreffed  near  the  end,  whitifti,  and  fometimes  pale  red 
in  the  middle,  and  black  at  the  bafe  and  nail  :  the  head 
and  neck  are  cinereous  brown,  tinged  with  ferruginous; 
breaft  and  belly  dirty  white,  clouded  with  cinereous;  the 
back  of  a  plain  afh  colour  ;  feet  and  legs  of  a  faflfron  co¬ 
lour  ;  claws,  black.  This  fpecies  arrives  in  Lincolnlhire 
in  autumn,  and  is  called  the  bean-goofe ,  from  the  likenefs 
of  the  nail  of  the  bill  to  a  horfe-bean.  They  always  light 
on  corn-fields,  and  feed  much  on  the  green  wheat.  They 
never  breed  in  the  fens,  but  all  difappear  in  May.  They 
retreat  to  the  fequeftered  wilds  of  the  north  of  Europe  ; 
in  their  migration  they  fly  to  a  great  height,  cackling  as 
they  go.  They  preferve  a  great  regularity  in  their  mo¬ 
tions  ;  fometimes  forming  a  ftraight  line  ;  at  others,  af- 
fuming  the  fliape  of  a  wedge,  which  facilitates  their  pro- 
grefs  through  the  air. 

9.  The  erythropus ,  or  laughing- goofe  of  Edwards,  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  America.  The  length  of  this  fpe¬ 
cies  is  about  two  feet  four  inches,  the  extent  four  feet  fix  ; 
the  bill  is  elevated,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a  white 
ring  at  the  bafe  ;  the  forehead  is  white ;  the  breaft  and 
belly  are  of  a  dirty  white,  marked  with  great  fpots  of 
black  ;  and  the  legs  yellow.  Thefe  vifit  the  fens,  and 
other  parts  of  England,  during  winter,  in  fmall  flocks  ; 
they  keep  always  in  marfhy  places,  and  never  frequent  the 
corn-lands.  They  difappear  in  the  earlieft  fpring,  and 
none  are  feen  after  the  middle  of  March.  Linmeus  makes 
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tins  goofe  the  female  of  the  bernacle\  but  Mr.  Pennant 
thinks  this  opinion  not  well-founded.  The  bcmaclc  is  two 
feet  one  inch  in  length,  the  breadth  four  feet  five  inches; 
the  bill  is  black ;  the  forehead  and  cheeks  are  white  ; 
from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  there  is  a  black  line  ;  the  hind 
art  of  the  head,  the  whole  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
read:  and  back,  are  of  a  deep  black  ;  the  tail  is  black, 
the  legs- are  of  the  fame  colour,  and  fmall.  Ti'.efe  birds 
appear  in  vaft  flocks  during  winter,  on  the  north-vveftcoafts 
of  this  kingdom:  they  are  very  fhy  and  wild;  but,  on 
being  taken,  grow-  in  a  few  days  as  familiar  as  our  tame 
geefe.  In  February ‘they  quit  our  Ihores,  and  retire  as  far 
as  Lapland,  Greenland,  and  even  Spitzbergen,  to  breed. 
They  live  to  a  great  age  :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckworth,  of 
Spalding,  had  one  which  was  kept  in  the  family  above 
thirty-two  years,  but  was  blind  during  the  two  lafl ;  what 
its  age  was  when  firfl:  taken,  was  unknown.  Thefe  are 
the  birds  that  about  200  years  ago  were  believed  to  be 
generated  out  of  wood,  or  rather  a  fpecies  of  (hell  that  is 
often  found  flicking  to  the  bottoms  of  flops,  or  fragments  of 
them,  and  were  called  trcc-geefe.  Thefe  were  alio  thought 
by  fome  writers  to  have  been  the  ckenalopeces  of  Pliny ; 
they  fhould  have  faid  chmerotes,  for  thoTc  were  the  birds 
which  that  naturalifl  faid  were  found  in  Britain;  but,  as 
he  has  fcarcely  left  us  any  defeription  of  them,  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  Which  fpecies  he  intended.  Mr.  Pennant  imagines 
it  to  be  the  following  ;  which  is  far  inferior  in  fize  to  the 
wild-goofe,  and  very  delicate  food,  in  both  refpeef s  fuit- 
ing  his  defeription  of  the  c/icneros. 

10.  The  race-horfe,  or  loggerhead  goofe,  is  in  length 
thirty-two  inches,  and  weighs  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 
The  bill  is  three  inches  long,  and  of  ah  orange  colour;  the 
Tides  are  orange,  furrounded  with  black,  and  then  with 
orange  ;  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  are 
of  a  deep  aflt-colour;  the  outer  edge  of  the  fecondaries. 
white,  forming  a  band  of  the  fame  on  the  wing  ;  the  un¬ 
der  parts  of  the  body  dulky  down  the  middle  ;  over  the 
thighs,  cinereous  blue  ;  vent,  white  ;  quills  and  tail,  black; 
the  wings  are  very  fbort,  not  reaching  to  the  rump;  on 
the  bend  of  the  wing  is  a  yellow  knob,  half  an  inch  in 
length  ;  the  legs  are  brownifh  orange,  the  webs  dulky,  and 
the  claws  black.  Thefe  inhabit  Falkland  Wands,  Staaten 
Land,  &c.  and  were  moftly  feen  in  pairs, 'though  fome- 
times  they  were  obferved  in  large  flocks.  From  the  lliort- 
nefs  of  the  wings  they  were  unable  to  fly  ;  but  they  made 
confiderabld  ule  of  them  when  in  the  water,  on  which 
they  feemed  as  it  were  to  run,  at  leaft  they  fwam,  with  the 
a  iTi  fiance  of  the  wings  ufed  as  oars,  at  an  incredible  rate, 

‘  infomuch  that  it  was  a  molt  difficult  thing  to  (hoot  them 
while  on  that  element :  to  catch  them,  the  failors  ufed  to 
jurround  a  flock  with  boats,  and  drive  them  on  (hore; 
v,  here,  unable  to  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground,  they 
ran  very  fa  ft ;  but  loon  growing  tired,  and  fquatting  down 
to  reft,  were  eafily  overtaken,  and  knocked  on  the  head. 
Their  flelh  was  fometimes  eaten  by  the  failors,  in  defeat  of 
that  of  the  buftard  goofe;  but  it  was  not  much  relilhed, 
being  rank  and  fiftiy,  and  thought  more  fit  for  the  hogs, 
which  ate  it  greedily,  and  fatted  well  upon  it,  boiled. 

11.  The  Ihow-goofe  is  in  length  two  feet  eight  inches, 
and  weighs  between  five  and  fix  pounds.  The  bill  is  forne- 
what  lerrated  at  the  edges;  the  upper  mandible  fcarlet, 
the  lower  whitilh  :  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
fnow  white,  except  the  firfl  ten  quills,  which  are  black, 
with  white  ftiafts;  the  legs  are  of  a  deep  red.  The  young 
are  of  a  blue  colour,  till  they  are  a  year  old.  Thefe  are 
very  numerous  at  Htidfori’s  Bay,  and  called  by  the  natives 
way-way,  and  wapa-whe-wht.  They  viflt  Severn  River  in 
May,  and  flay  a  fortnight ;  but  go  farther  north  to  breed  : 
they  return  to  Severn  Fort  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  flay  till  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  depart  for 
the  fouth,  and  are  obferved  to  be  attended  with  their 

'  young,  in  flocks  innumerable.  At  this  time  many  thou- 
fands  are  killed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  pluck  them,  and 
take  out  the  entrails,  and,  putting  the  bodies  into  holes 
cUig  in  the  ground,  cover  them  with  earth,  which,  freezing 
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above  them,  keeps  them  perfectly  fweet  throughout  the 
fevere  leafon ;  during  which,  there  is  no  more  to  do  than 
occalionally  to  open  one  of  thole  florehoules,  when  they 
find  them  fweet  and  good.  They  leem  to  occupy  alfo  the 
weftern  fide  of  America.  In  the  fummer  months,  they 
are  plenty  on  the  arctic  coaft  of  Siberia,  but  never  mi¬ 
grate  beyond  longitude  130.  They  are  fuppofed  to  pals 
the  winter  in  more  moderate  climes,  as  they  have  been 
feen  flying  at  a  great  height  over  Silelia  ;  probably  on  their 
palfage  to  fome  other  country,  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  continue  there.  In  like  manner,  thole  of  America 
pals  the  winter  in  Carolina.  Here  they  arrive  in  valt 
flocks ;  and  feed  on  the  roots  of  fage  and  grafs.  It  tiled 
to  be  a  common  practice  in  that  country,  to  burn  a  piece 
of  a  marfti,  which  enticed  the  geefe  to  come  there,  as  they 
could  then  more  readily  get  at  the  roots,  which  gave  the 
fportfman  opportunity  of  killing  as  many  as  he  pleafed. 
This  fpecies  is  the  moft  numerous  and  the  moft  liupid  of 
all  the  goofe  race:  1  hey  feem  to  want  the  inftinkt  of  o- 
thers,  by  their  arriving  at  the  mpuths  of  the  ariftic  Afiatic 
rivers  before  the  fealon  in  which  they  can  poflibly  fiub- 
fift.  They  are  annually  guilty  of  the  fame  miftake,  and 
annually  compelled  to  make  a  new  migration  to  the  fouth 
in  queft  of  food,  where  they  pafs  their  time  till  the  north¬ 
ern  eftuaries  are  freed  from  the  bonds  of  ice.  They  have 
fo  little  of  the  fhynefs  of  other  geefe,  that  they  are  taken 
in  the  ealieft  manner  imaginable,  about  Jakut,  and  the 
other  parts  of  Siberia,  which  they  frequent.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  firfl  place,  near  the  banks  of  the  rive,rs,  a  great  net,- 
in  a  ftraight  line,  or  elfe  form  a  hovel  of  (kins  fewed  to¬ 
gether.  This  done,  one  of  the  company  drelfes  hiinfelf  in 
the  Ikin  of  a  wlfite  rein-deer,  advances  towards  the  flock 
of. geefe,.  and  then  turns’- back  towards  the  net  or  hovel; 
and  his  companions  go  behind  the  flock,  and  by  making  a 
noile  drive  them  forward.  The  Ample  birds  miftake  the 
man  in  white  for  their  leader,  and  follow  him  within  reach- 
of  their  net,,  which  is  fuddenly  pulled  down. and  captiva.tes 
the  whole.  When  he  chooles  to  conduct  them  to  the  ho¬ 
vel,  they  follow  in  the  fame  manner;  he  creeps  in  at  a 
hole  left  for  that  purpofe,  and  out  at  another  on  the  cp- 
pofite  fide,  which  he  doles  up.  The  geefe  follow  him 
through  the  firfl  ;  and,  as  ioon  as  they  are  got  in,  he  palles 
round,  and  fecures  every  one. 

12.  The  great  goofe  is  of  a  very  large  fize,  weighing 
near  twenty-five  or  thirty  Ruffian  pounds.  The  bill  is 

-black;  bafe  of  it  tawny;  body,  dulky;  the  under  parts 
are  white;  the  legs,  fcarlet.  It  is  found  in  the  eaft  of. 
Siberia,  from  the.  river  Lena  to  Kamtfchatka  ;  and  is  ta¬ 
ken  in  great  numbers,  together  with  the  red-necked  goofe, 
in  glades,. as  we  do  woodcocks  here,  but  on  a  larger  feale. 

13.  The  ruficolis,  or  red-breafted  goofe,  is  in  length' 
twenty-one  inches;  weight  about  three  pounds..  The  bill 
is  fmall,  and  brown  ;  the  tail  black  ;  the  hides  are  yellow 
brown  ;  round  the  eyes  fringed  with  brown  ;  fore  part  of 
the  head  and  crown  black,  palling  backwards  in  a  narrow 
ftripe  quite  to  the  back  ;  on  the  breaft  is  a  narrow  band 
of  white  feathers  with  black  ends,  forming  a  band  of 
white  and  another  of  black ;  the  fides  are  ftriped  with 
black  ;  back  .and  wings  black,,  the  lafl  even  with  the  tail ; 
legs-  black.  This  moft  elegant  of  geefe,  is  found  to  breed 
from  thy  mouth  of  the  Ob,  along  the  coafts  of  the  Icy 
Sea,  to  that  of  the  L^na.  Its-  winter  quarters  are  not  cer¬ 
tainly  known.  Small  flocks  are  obferved  in  the  fpring, 

.  flying  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  along. the  Volga  northward;. 
.  and  are  feen  about  Zarizyn,  between  the  fixth  and  tenth 
of  April.  They  reft  a  little  time  on  the  banks  of  the 

•  Sarpa,  but  foon  relume  their  arftic  courfe.  Their  winter 
retreat  is  probably  in  Perfia.  They  are  highly  efteemed 

-  for  the  table,  being  quite  free  from  any  fiftiy  tafte. 

14.  The  cafarca,  or  ruddy  goofe,  is  larger  than  a  mal¬ 
lard,  and  feems  even  larger  than  it  really  is,  from  the 
length  of  wing,  and  Handing  high  on  its  legs.  The  bill 
is  black;  the  hides  yellowilh  brown;  forehead,,  cheeks, 

•  and  throat,  yellowilh  ;  fore  part  of  the  neck  ferruginous, 

.  encircled  with  a  collar  of  black,  inclining  to  deep  rufous 
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on  the  throat ;  the  bread  and  fades  are  pale  rufous  ;  the 
belly  is  obfcure ;  the  back  is  pale  •  the  lower  part  is  un¬ 
dulated,  hoary,  and  brown,  not  very  diftindt ;  the  rump 
and  tail  are  greenilh  black  ;  the  legs  long  and  black.  This 
fpecies  is  found  in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Rullia  and 
Siberia,  in  plenty.  In  winter  it  migrates  into  India,  and 
returns  northward  in  the  fpring.  It  makes  the  neft  in  the 
craggy  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  other  rivers,  or  in  the 
hollows  of  the  delerted  hillocks  or  marmots;  making  it 
after  the  manner  of  the  fheldrake,  and  is  laid  to  form  bur¬ 
rows  for  itfel'f  in  the  manner  of  that  bird.  It  has  bqen 
known  alfo  to  lay  in  a  hollow  tree,  lining  the  nefl:  with  its 
own  feathers.  It  is  monogamous  :  the  male  arid  female 
fit  in  turns.  The  eggs  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  duck. 
When  the  young  come  forth,  tlx:  mother  will  often  carry 
Them  from  the  place  of  hatching  to  the  water  with  her 
bill.  They  have  been  attempted  to  be  domefticated,  by 
rearing  the  young  under  tame  duCks;  but  without  fuc- 
cefs,  as  they  are  ever  wild,  eft'edting  their  efcape  the  firft 
opportunity;  or,  if  the  old  ones  are  taken  and  confined, 
they  lay  their  eggs  in  a  difperfed  manner,  and  never  fit. 
The  voice  is  not  unlike  the  note  of  a  clarinet,  while  Hy¬ 
ing  ;  at  other  times  they  cry  like  a  peacock,  efpecially 
when  kept  tame  ;  and  now  and  then  cluck  like  a  hen.  It 
is  very  choice,  of  .its  mate  ;  for,  if  the  male  be  killed,  the 
female  will  not  leave  the  gunner  till  lhe  has  been  two  or 
three  times. foot  at.  The  flefh  is  very  good  lopd. 

15.  The  bernicla,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  the  bead, 
neck,  and  bread,  black,  and  a  white  collar.  Thefe  birds, 
like  the  bernacles,  frequent  our  coafts  in  winter;  and  are 
■particularly  plenty,  at  times,  on  thofe  of  Holland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  where  they  are  taken  in  nets  placed  acrofs  the  ri¬ 
vers.  In  fome  leafons  they  have  reforted  to  the  coafts  of 
Picardy,  in  France,  in  ftich  prodigious  flocks,  as  to  prove 
n  nefl  to  the  inhabitants  ;  efpecially  in  the  winter  of  the 
year  1740.,  when  thefe  birds  deftroyed  all  the  corn  near 
the  fea-coafts,  by  tearing  it  up  by  the  roots.  A  general 
war  was  for  this  reafon  declared  againft  them,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  in  earned,  by  knocking  them  on  the  head  with 
clubs-;  but  their  numbers  were  f'o  prodigious,  that  this 
availed  but  little  :  nor  were  the  inhabitants  relieved  from 
this  fcourge  till  the  north  wind,  which  had  brought  them, 
ceafed  to  blow,  when  they  took  leave.  They  eafily  be¬ 
come  tame;  and,  being  fatted,  are  thought  to  be  a  deli¬ 
cate  food.  They  breed  pretty  far  north,  returning  fouth- 
ward  in  autumn.  They  fly  in  the  fhape  of  a  wedge,  like 
the  wild  geefe,  with  great  clamour.  They  are  called  in 
Shetland,  Horra  geefe.,  from  being  found  in  that  found. 
They  are  common  alfo  in  America  ;  breeding  in  the  iflands, 

.  and  along  the  coaft,  and  feed  about  high-water  mark.  Their 
food  confiltscf  plants,  fuch  as  the  fmall  biftort,  and  black- 
berried  heath,  lea-worms,  berries,  and  the  like.  They  are 
apt  to  have  a  fifhy  tafte,  but  are  in  general  thought  good 
food.  The  lame  fable  lias  heen  told  of  this  bird  as  of  the 
•bernacle,  in  rcfpecf  to  its  being  bred  from  trees.  It  is 
.called  at  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Welha  may  pa  wcw. 

16.  The  canadenlis  is  brown;  its  neck  and  head  are 
black,  and  the  throat  is  white.  It  meafures  three  feet  and 
half  in  length.  It  is  found  during  the  fummer  in  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  and  parts  beyond  ;  alfo  in  Greenland  ;  and,  in  the 
fummer  months,  in  various, parts  of  North  America,  as 
far  as  Carolina.  Numbers  breed  at  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and 
lay  fix  or  feven  eggs;  but  the  major  part  retire  Hill  far¬ 
ther  north.  Their  firft  appearance  in  the  Bay  is  from  a- 
-bout  the  middle  of  April  to  about  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  inhabitants  wait  for  them  with  impatience,  being 
one  of  the  chief  articles  for  food,  and  many  years  kill  as 
many  as  three  or  four  thoufand,  which  are  falted  and  bar¬ 
relled.  Their  arrival  is  the  harbinger  of  fpring,  and  the 
month  is  named  by  the  Indians  th t  goofc  moon.  The  Bri- 
tilh  lend  out  their  fervants,  as  well  as  Indians,  to  fiioot 
thefe  birds  on  their  palfage.  It  is  in  vain  to  purliie  them; 
they  therefore  form  a  row  of  huts  made  of  boughs,  at 
mufket-lhot  difiance. from  each  other,  and  place  them  in 
Si  fine  acrols  the  vaft  marfiies  of  the  country.  Each  ho- 
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vel,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Jlann,  is  occupied  by  only  b 
fingle  perfon.  Thefe  attend  the  flight  of  the  birds,  and 
on  their  approach  mimic  their  cackle  fo  well,  that  the 
geefe  will  ar.fwer,  and  wheel,  and  come  nearer  the  .Hand. 
The  fportfman  keeps  motionlefs,  and  on  his  knees,  with 
his  gun  cocked,  the  whole  time  ;  and  never  fires  till  he 
has  leen  the  eyes  of  the  geefe.  He  fires  as  they  are  going 
from  him,  then  picks  up  another  gun  that  lies  by,  and 
difcharges  that.  The  geefe  which  he  has  killed  heTets 
upon  flicks,  as  if  alive,  to  decoy  others ;  he  alfo  makes 
.artificial  birds  for  the  fame  purpofe.  In  a  fuccefsful  day 
a  (ingle  Indian  will  kill  .200.  Notwithftanding  every  fpe¬ 
cies  of  goofe  has  a  different  call,  yet  the  Indians  are  ad¬ 
mirable  in  their  imitation  of  every  one.  In  this  port, 
however,  they  mull ’be  very  careful  to  fecrete  themfelves; 
for  the  birds  are  very  Ihy,  and  on  the  lead  motion  fly  olf 
diredlly.  On  their  return  fouth,  which  is  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Auguft  to  the  middle  of  October,  much  havoc  is 
made  among  them  ;  but  thefe  are  preferved  frelli  for  win¬ 
ter  fiore,  by  putting  them,  feathers  and  all,  into  a  large 
’hole  dug  in  the  ground,  and  covering  them  with  mould  ; 
and  thefe,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  froft’s  lading, 
are  found  perfetftiy  fwcet  andgood.  The  Indians  at  Hud¬ 
fon’s  Bay  call  them  apifi/kijk.  This  fpecies  is  now  pretty 
common,  in  a  tame  date,  both  on  the  continent  and  in 
England  ;  on  the  great  canal  of  Verfailles,  hundreds  are 
■feen  mixing  with  the  fwans  with  the  greated  cordiality; 
and  the  fame  at  Chantilly.  In  England,  likewife,  they 
are  thought  a  great  ornament  to  the  pieces  of  water  ira 
many  gentlemen’s  feats,  where  they  are  very  familiar,  and 
breed  freely.  The  flefh  pf  the  -young  birds  is  accounted 
good  ;  and  the  feathers  equal  to  thofe  of  other  geefe,  info* 
much  as  to  prove  an  article  of  commerce  much  in  favour 
of  thofe  places  where  they  are  in  fufficient  numbers. 

17.  The  molliflima,  or  eider-duck,  is  double  the  fize 
of  the  common  duck,  has  a  cylindrical  bill,  and  the  wax 
is  divided  behind,  and  wrinkled.  The  feathers,  which 
are  very  foft  and  valuable,  fall  oft'  during  incubation. 
The  male  is  white  above,  but  black  below  and  behind; 
the  female  is  greenilh.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  Weft- 
ern  Hies  of  Scotland,  particularly  on  Oranfa,  Barra,  Rona, 
and  Heilker,  and  on  the  Earn  Ifles;  but  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  in  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Greenland;  from  whence  a 
vaft  quantity  of  the  down,  known  by  the  name  of  eider , 
or  edder,  which  thefe  birds  furnifh,  is  annually  imported. 
Its  remarkably  light,  elaftic,  and  warm,  qualities,  make  it 
highly  efteemed  as  a  fluffing  for  coverlets.  This  down  is 
produced  from  the  breafi;  of  the  birds  in  the  breeding  lea.- 
fon.  It  lays  its  eggs  among  the  Hones  or  plants  near  the 
fiiore  ;  and  prepares  a  foft  bed  for  them,  by  plucking  the 
down  from  its  own  breafi  ;  the  natives  watch  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  tnke.away  both  eggs  and  neft  ;  the  duck  lays 
again,  a:  d  repeats  the  plucking  of  its  breafi  :  if  Hie  is 
robbed  after  that,  me  will  ftilj  lay  ;  but  the  drakes  mull 
fupply  the  down,  as  her  fiock  is  now  exhaufted :  but,  if 
her  eggs  are  taken  a  third  time,  (lie  wholly  deferts  the 
place.  Thefe  birds  are  not  numerous  on  the  ifles ;  and 
it  is  obferved,  that  the  drakes  keep  on  thofe  mod  remote 
from  the  fitting-places.  The  ducks  continue  on  their  nefts 
till  you  come  almoft  clofe  to  them  ;  and,  when  they  rife, 
are  very  (low  fliers.  The  number  of  eggs  in  eacli  neft: 
are  from  three  to  five,  warmly  bedded  in  the  down ;  of  a 
pale  olive  colour;  and  very  large,  g'lofly,  and  fmooth. 
They  fometimes,  however,  lay  as  many  as  eight;  for  Van 
Troil  informs  us,  that  no  lefs  than  fix  teen  have  been  found 
in  one  neft,  with  two  females,  who  agree  remarkably  well 
together.  In  America,  this  bird  is  found  as  far  fouth  as 
New  York,  and  breeds  on  the  defert  ifles  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  moft  common  every  whereto  the  north.  They 
are  faid  to  be  conftant  to  the  fame  breeding-places,  and 
that  a  pair  has  been  obferved  to  occupy  the  fame  neft  fqr 
twenty  years  together.  They  take  their  young  on  their 
backs  inftantly  to  fea ;  then  dive,  to  fliake  them  oft',  and 
teach  them  to  Ihift  for  themfelves.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
males  are  five  years  old  before  they  come  to  their  full 
z  colour ; 
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colour ;  that  they  live  to  a  great  age,  and  will  at  length 
grow  quite  grey.  Their  food  is  (hells,  for  which  they  dive 
to  great  depths.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  Efqui- 
maux  lands,  where,  and  in  Greenland,  they  are  called  mettek. 
The  natives  kill  them  on  the  water  with  darts,  (hiking 
them  the  moment  they  appear  after  diving  ;  and  know  the 
place,  from  their  being  preceded  by  the  riling  of  bubbles. 
The  flelh  is  faid  to  be  much  valued. 

1 8.  The  maula,  or  fcaup-duck,  is  lefs  than  the  common 
duck.  The  bill  is  broad,  flat,  and  of  a  greyilh  blue  co¬ 
lour;  the  head  and  neck  are  black,  glolfed  with  green; 
the  bread:  is  black;  the  back,  the  coverts  of  the  wings, 
and  the  fcapulars,  are  finely  marked  with  numerous  nar¬ 
row  tranfverfe  bars  of  black  and  grey  ;  the  legs  are  dufky. 
Mr.  Willughby  acquaints  us,  that  thefe  birds  take  their 
name  from  feeding  on  fcaup,  or  broken  lhell-filh  ;  they 
differ  infinitely  in  colour,  fo  that  in  a  flock  of  forty  or  fifty 
•there  are  not  two  alike. 

19.  The  mofehata,  or  Mufcovy  duck  of  Ray,  lias  a  na¬ 
ked  papillous  face,  and  is  a  native  of  India.  It  is  bigger 
than  the  wild  duck,  being  in  length  two  feet.  This  fpe- 
cies  is  pretty  common  in  a  domefricated  ftate  in  almolt 
every  nation ;  and  the  breed  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as 
there  is  more  flelh  on  it  than  the  common  duck,  and  of 
a  very  fine  flavour.  The  eggs  are  rounder  than  thofe  of 
a  duck,  and,  in  young  birds,  frequently  incline  to  green. 
'They  lay  more  eggs,  and  fit  oftener,  than  other  ducks.  In 
an  unconfined  Hate,  they  make  their  neft  on  the  flumps  of 
old  trees,  and  perch  during  the  heat  of  the  day  on  the 
branches  of  fuch  as  are  well  clothed  with  leaves.  When 
kept  tame,  they  are  fufficiently  docile  ;  and  the  male  will 
not  unfrequently  affbeiate  and  produce  a  mongrel  breed 
•with  the  common  ducks.  The  name  of  Mufcovy  duck 
was  given  them  from  their  exhaling  a  mulky  odour,  which 
proceeds  from  the  gland  placed  on  the  rump  in  common 
with  other  birds. 

ao.  The  clypeata,  or  Ihoveler  of  Ray,  has  the  end  of 
its  bill  broad,  rounded,  and  furnilhed  with  a  fmall  hook. 
It  is  in  length  twenty-one  inches ;  the  female  a  trifle  fmaller. 
Both  lexes  are  apt  to  vary  much  in  colour  :  the  male  like- 
wife  differs  from  the  female  inwardly,  having,  juft  above 
the  divarication  of  the  wind-pipe,  where  it  paffes  into  the 
■lungs,  an  enlargement,  ox-,  as  it  is  called  by  fome,  a  laby¬ 
rinth.  This  bird  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  England, 
though  not  in  great  numbers.  It  is  faid  to  come  into 
France  in  February,  and  fome  of  them  to  (lay  during  the 
fummer.  It  lays  ten  or  twelye  rufous-coloured  eggs, 
placed  on  a  bed  of  rulhes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fum- 
mer-teal  ;  and  departs  in  September,  at  lead  the  major 
part  of  them,  for  it  is  rare  that  one  is  feen  in  the  winter. 
Their  chief  food  is  infedls,  for  which  it  is  continually 
•muddling  in  the  water  with  its  bill.  It  alfo  is  faid  dex- 
teroufly  to  catch  flies  which  pafs  in  its  way  over  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Shrimps,  among  other  things,  have  been  found  in  its 
ftomach  on  diffeCtion.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  found  in  mod 
•parts  of  Germany  ;  throughout  the  Ruffian  dominions,  as 
far  as  Kamtlchatka;  and  in  North  America,  in  New  York 
and  Carolina,  during  the  winter  feafon.  With  us  it  is 
accounted  pretty  good  food. 

21.  The  ftrepera,  or  gad-wall,  has  the  wings  variegated 
with  black,  white,  and  red.  It  inhabits  England  in  the 
winter  months,  and  is  alfo  found  at  the  fame  feafon  in 
various  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  It  migrates  as  far  as 
Sweden,  as  fummer  advances,  in  order  to  breed;  and  is 
■found  throughout  Raffia  and  Siberia,  except  in  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  lad,  and  Kamtfchatka.  Being  a  very  quick 
•diver,  it  is  difficult  to  be  diot.  It  feeds  mornihg  and  even¬ 
ing  only,  being  hid  among  the  reeds  and  rulhes  during 
the  day.  The  noife  it  makes  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
mallard,  but  louder.  The  flelh  is  good. 

22.  Theclangula,  or  golden-eye  of -Ray,  is  variegated 
'with  black  and  white,  and  the  head  is  interfperfed  with 
biaekilh  green  feathers  :  it  has  a  white  fpot  near  the 
■mouth  ;  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  diining  gold  colour.  It  is 
'not  (infrequent  on  our  fea-coafts  in.  winter,  and  appears  in 
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fmall  flocks;  but  pafles  to  the  north  in  fpring,  in  order  to 
breed.  It  inhabits  Sweden  and  Norway  during  the  fum¬ 
mer.  It  is  an  excellent  diver,  and  feeds  on  fmall  flielts. 

It  is  moftly  feen  in  the  water,  as  it  is  very  aukward  in 
walking.  It  has  been  attempted  to  be  domefticated,  but 
feems  out  of  its  element  on  land.  Wirli  difficulty  it  can 
be  brought  to  eat  any  thing  but  bread  ;  and  die  feet  foon 
grew  injured,  infomuch  as  at  laft  to  hinder  it  from  walk¬ 
ing.  The  flelh  is  much  edeemed,  and  the  birds  are  of¬ 
ten  feen  in  the  lnarkets  at  the  proper  feafon.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  found  in  Anxerica  ;  in  winter,  as  low  as  New  York  ; 
in  fixmmei-,  at  Hudfon’s  Bay,  where  it  frequents  the  freffi- 
watef  lakes,  and  makes  in  hollow  trees  a  round  ned  of 
grafs,  lined  w itlx  feathers  from  its  bread  ;  lays  from  feven 
to  ten  white  eggs. 

23.  The  merla,  or  Ural  duck  of  Pallas,  is  fomewhat 
bigger  than  the  common  teal.  The  bill  is  lax'ge,  broad, 
very  tumid  above  the  noftr;ls,  and  bifid  in  the  adult  bird, 
the  end  marked  with  diverging  ftriae  ;  colour  blue  ;  the 
head,  and  part  of  the  neck,  are  white  ;  on  the  crown  is  a 
large  patch  of  black  ;  the  middle  of  the  neck  is  black  ; 
the  fore-parts  of  the  body  are  a  yellowilh  brown,  undula¬ 
ted  with  black;  the  back  is  clouded  with  a  cinereous  and 
pale  yellow,  powdered  with  brown;  the  wings  are  fmall  j. 
the  tail  longilh,  wedge- fliaped,  and  black  ;  the  legs  are 
bi'ovvn,  on  the  fore-part  bluilli,  and  placed  as  far  back  as- 
in  the  diver  genus.  This  fpecies  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
greater  lakes  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  the  rivers  Ob 
and  Irtifch.  It  is  not  feen  on  the  ground  ;  for,  from  the 
lituation  of  its  legs,  it  is  unable  to  walk ;  but  it  fwixns 
very  well  and  quick  ;  at  which  tixixe  the  tail  is  immerfed 
in  the  water  as  far  as  the  runxp,  ferving  by  way  of  rud¬ 
der,  contrary  to  the  common  nxethod  of  a  duck’s  fwinx- 
ming.  The  neft  is  formed  of  l'eeds,  and  floats,  fomething 
like  to  that  of  the  grebe. 

24..  The  American  wigeon,  (le  canard  jenfen  of  Buffon), 
is  rather  larger  than  our  wigeon.  The  bill  is  of  a  lead- 
colour;  the  ci'own  and  forehead  of  a  yellowilh  white;  the 
hind-part  of  the  head  and  neck  is  black  and  white,  fpeck- 
led  ;  and  behind  the  eye  is  a  black. mark,  changing  in  lome 
lights  to  green  ;  the  back  and  fcapulars  are  of  a  pale  ruft- 
colour,  waved  with  tranfverfe  black  lines;  in  the  middle 
of  the  wing-coverts  there  is  a  large  bed  of  white ;  the 
quills  and  tail  are  deep  brown;  the  legs  dufky.  It  inha¬ 
bits  North  Anxerica,  from  Cai'olina  to  Hudfon’s  Bay;  but 
is  no  where  a  common  bird.  It  is  called  at  New  York  the 
pheafant.  duck.  It  is  more  pleqty  at  St.  Domingo  and  Cay¬ 
enne,  where  it  is  called  vingcon  or  gingron.  At  Martinico, 
great  flocks  of  them  often  take  Ihort  flights,  from  one  rice- 
plantation  to  another,  where  they  make  much  havoc,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  rainy  feafon.  They  are  faid  to  perch 
on  trees.  They  feed  in  company  ;  and  have  a  centinel  on 
the  watch,  like  fome  other  birds.  They  are  feldom  feen 
during  the  day,  lying  hid  in  places  diaded  from  the  fun; 
but,  fo  foon  as  that  luminary  difappears,  they  come  forth 
from  their  hiding-places  to  feed;  and,  during  this,  make 
a  particular  kind  of  noife,  by  which  the  fportfmarr  is  di¬ 
rected  in  his  fearch  after  them  ;  at  other  times,  their  note 
is  a  foft  kind  of  whiffle,  which  is  often  imitated  in  order 
to  decoy  them  within  reach  of  the  gun.  They  fit  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  in  March  the  young  are  feen  running  about.. 
They  lay  many  eggs.  Sometimes  they  are  hatclied  un¬ 
der  hens;  in  which  cafe  they  are,  while  young,  familiar,, 
though,  when  grown  up,  exceedingly  quarrelfome  with 
other  ducks  :  their  flelh  is  mod  excellent,  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  brought  up  tame.  They  appear  upon  the  coaft  of 
Hudfon’s  Bay  in  May,  as  foon  as  the  thaws  come  on, 
chiefly  in  pairs :  they  lay  there  only  from  fix  to  eight  eggs ; 
and  feed  on  flies  and  woims  in  the  fwarnps..  They  de¬ 
part  in  ^  :ks  in  autumn.  They  are  known  by  the  name 
of  atheikimo  ajhecp. 

25.  The  acuta,  pin-tail,  or  fea-pheafant  of  Ray,  has 
a  long  accuminated  tail,  black  below,  with  a  white  line 
on  each  lide  of  the  back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  a  native 
of  Eui'ope.  Mr.  Hartlib,  in  the  appexidix  to  his  Legacy, 
6  R. 
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tells  us,  that  thefe  birds  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Connaught,  in  Ireland,  in  the  month  of  February  only ; 
and  that  they  are  much  efteemed  for  their  delicacy. 

2 6.  The  glacialis,  or  long-tailed  duck,  is  inferior  in  dze 
to  the  former.  The  bill  is  fhort,  black  at  the  tip  and  bale, 
orange-coloured  in  the  middle  ;  the  cheeks  are  of  a  pale 
brown;  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  and  the  neck  both  be¬ 
fore  and  behind,  are  white  ;  the  bread  and  back  are,  of  a 
'deep  chocolate  colour;  the  four  middle  feathers- of  the  tail 
are  black,  and  two  of  them  near  four  inches  longer  than 
the  others,  which  are  white;  the  legs  dufky.  Thefe  birds 
breed  in  the  mod  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  only 
vilit  our  coafts  in  the  fevered  winters.  It  breeds  in  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay  and  Greenland,  among  the  (tones  and  grafs, 
making  its  ne(t,  like. the  eider,  with  the  down  of  its  own 
bread,  which  is  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  eider,  if  it 
could  be  got  in  equal  quantity  ;  but  the  fpecies  is  (career. 
It  lays  five  eggs;  fwims  and  dives  admirably,  and  feeds 
on  diell-fidi,  which  it  gets  in  very  deep  water.  It  dies 
irregularly,  fometimes  Blowing  its  back,  fometimes  its 
belly.  It  continues  in  Greenland  the  whole  year,  in  un¬ 
frozen  places  ;  but  there  are  feafons  fo  very  fevere,  as  at 
times  to  force  them  towards  the  fouth.  Thofe  which  breed 
between  Lapland  and  the  polar  circle,  are  often  driven  in¬ 
to  Sweden  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Pcterfburgh  ;  thofe 
■  ‘from  the  coaft  of  the  Icy  Sea,  as  low  as  latitude  55  :  but, 
cn  the  fetting-in  of  frod,  they  retire  dill  farther  fouth, 
unlefs  where  Come  open  fpofs  remain  in  the  rivers.-  They 
vilit  the  frelh-water  lakes  in  the  Orkneys  in  October,  and 
continue  there  till  April.  At  fun-fet  they  are  feen  in  great 
docks,  returning  to  and  from  the  bays,  where  they  fre¬ 
quently  pafs  the  night,  and  make  fuch  a  noife  as  to  be 
heard  fome  miles  in  frody  weather. 

27.  The  ferina,  pochard,  or  red-headed  wigeon  of  Ray, 
has  a  lead-coloured  bill  :  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  bright 
gay  colour  :  the  bread  and  part  of  the  back  where  it  joins 
the  neck,  are  black  :  tire  coverts  of  the  wings,  the  fcapu- 
lars,  back,  and  ddes  under  the  wings,  are  of  a  pale  grey, 
elegantly  marked  with  narrow  lines  of  black  :  the  tail  con- 
'dds  of  twelve  (hort  feathers,  of  a  deep  grey  colour  :  the 
legs  are  lead-coloured  ;  and  the  iridesof  a  bright  yellow, 
tinged  with  red.  The  head  of  the  female  rs  of  a  pale 
reddidi  brown.  With  us,  thefe  birds  frequent  the  fens  in 
the  winter  feafon,  and  are  brought  up  to  the  London  mar¬ 
kets  fometimes  in  condderable  numbers,  where  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  dun  birds,  and  are  edeemed  excel¬ 
lent  eating.  In  winter,  they  pads  pretty  far  to  the  fouth, 
being  found  in  Egypt,  about  Cairo.  They  come  into 
France  the  end  of  October  in  final  1  flocks,  from  twenty  to 
forty  ;  and  are  found  in  Carolina  in  winter.  They  feed  on 
Email  fifli  and  (hells.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  flrong  ;  but 
the  flocks  form  no  particular  (hape  in  flying. 

2S.  The  querquedula,  gargeny,  or  firfl  teal  of  Aldro- 
-vandus,  has  a  green  fpot'on  the  wings,  and  a  white,  line 
above  the  eyes.  It  frequents  the  fredi  waters  of  Europe. 
In  many  places  it  is  called  the fummer  teal. 

29;  The  creca,  or  common  teal,  has  a  green  fpot  on  the 
wings,  and  a  white  line  both  above  and  below  the  eyes. 
It  is  of  a  frriall  flze,  only  fourteen  inches  in  iength.  The 
teal  is  frequent  in  the  London  markets  along  with  the 
wild-duck.  It  is  met  with  in  Duddington-loch,  a  frefli- 
water  lake,  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh.  In  France  it 
days  throughout  the  year,  and  makes  a  nefl  in  April  among 
the  ruflies,  on  the  edges  of  ponds  ;  it  is  compofed  of  the 
tendered:  dalks  of  them,  with  the  addition  of  the  pith, 
and  a  quantity  of  feathers.  The  nefl  is  of  a  large  dze, 
and  placed  in  the  water,  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall  with  it.  The 
eggs  are  the  dze  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  dirty  white, 
marked  with  fmall  hazel  fpots.  It  is  (aid  to  feed  on  the 
grafs  and  weeds  which  grows  on  the  edges  of  the  ponds 
which  it  frequents,  as  well  as  the.  feeds  of  the  ruflies ; 
it  will  alfo  eat  fmall  fiih.  The  fledi  is  accounted  excellent. 
It  is  found  to  the  north  as  high  as  Iceland;  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  inhabiting  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the  Couth. 

3cs  The  hidrionica,  or  dufky  fpotted  duck  of  Edwards,' 
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is  of  a  brown  colour,  varigated  with  white  and  blue  ;  it 
has  a  double  line  on  the  ears  and  temples  ;  the  collar  is 
white,  and  there  is  a  white  ltreak  on  the  neck.  It  inhabits 
from  Carolina  to  Greenland  :  in  the  lad  it  frequents,  du¬ 
ring  fummer,  the  rapid  rivers,  and  the  molt  (hady  parts; 
neftling  on  the  banks,  among  the  low  dirubs.  It  fwims 
and  dives  admirably.  In  winter  it  leeks  the  open  fea,  dies 
high  and  fwiftly,  and  is  very  clamorous.  It  feeds  on 
diell-d(h,  fpawn,  and  the  larvae  of  gnats.  Is  found  in 
Iceland,  and  as  low  as  Sondmor.  It  is  common  from  the 
lake  Baikal  to  Kamtfchatka  ;  and  breeds  there,  as  well  as 
every  where  elfe,  about  the  mod:  rocky  and  rapid  torrents. 

31.  The  minuta,  or  little  white  and  brown  duck  of 
Edwards,  is  of  a  greyidi  colour,  with  white  ears,  and  the 
prime  feathers  of  the  wings  blackidi.  This  and  the  for¬ 
mer,  according  to  Latham,  are  found  both  on  the  old  and 
new  continents.  On  the  firfl,  it  is  feen  as  far  fouth  as  the 
lake  Baikal,  and  from  thence  to  Kamtfchatka,  particularly 
up  the  river  Ochotfka  ;  al(o  in  Iceland,  and  as  low  as 
Sondmor.  In  America,  it  is  found  from  Carolina  to  New¬ 
foundland,  and  ILudfon’s  Bay  ;  alfo  in  Greenland,  where 
it  frequents,  during  fummer,  bays  and  rivers,  efpecially 
near  their  mouths ;  and  is  a  very  noify  fpecies.  It 
is  fond  of  diady  places,  and  makes  the  nefl  on  the  (bore 
among  the  dirubs.  Its  food  is  fmall  diells,  eggs  of  fidies, 
and  particularly  the  larvae  of  gnats.  It  fwims  well,  even 
in  the  mod:  rapid  dreams  ;  and  dives  to  admiration  :  it 
likewife  flies  fvvift,  and  to  a  great  height :  from  which 
circumdances  it  is  not  eadly  taken.  Our  late  navigators 
met  with  it  at  Aoonaladika.  It  is  pretty  frequent  in  the 
fmall  rivulets  of  Fludfoii’s  Bay,  about  ninety  miles  inland  ; 
feldom  in  large  rivers.  It  lays  ten  or  more  white  eggs, 
like  thofe  of  the  pigeon,  on  the  grafs  ;  and  the  young 
brood  are  fpecked  in  a  very  pretty  manner.  It  migrates 
fouth  in  autumn. 

32.  The  bofehas,  common  wild-duck  of  Ray,  or  mal¬ 
lard  ;  the  intermediate  tail-feathers  of  the  drake  are  turned 
backward,  and  the  bill  is  (trait.  It  frequents  the  lakes  of 
different  countries,  and  feeds  upon  frogs  and  feveral  forts 
of  infects.  The  wild-ducks  pair  in  the  fpring  ;  build 
their,  nefts  among  rudies  near  the  wafer,  and  lay  from  ten 
to  dxteen  eggs.  The  female  is  a  very  artful  bird  ;  and 
dees  not  always  make  the  ned  clofe  to  the  water,  but  fre¬ 
quently  at  a  good  didance  from  it;  in  which  cafe  the  duck 
will  take  the  youngrin  its  beak  or  between  its  legs.  It  is 
known' fometimes  to  lay  the  eggs  in  a  high  tree,  in  a  de¬ 
ferred  magpie’s  or  crow’s  ned.  At  moulting-time,  when 
they  cannot  dy,  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers.  They 
abound  particularly  in  Lincolnfhire,  the  great  magazine  of 
wild- fowl  in  this  kingdom;  where  prodigious  numbers  are 
taken  annually  in.  the  decoys.  Birds  with  flat  bills,  that 
find  their  food  by  groping,  have  three  pair  of  nerves  that 
extend  to  the  end  of  their  bills  :  thefe  nerves  are  remark¬ 
ably  confpicuous  in  the  head  and  bill  of  the  wild-duck, 
and  are  larger  than  thofe  of  a  goofe  or  any  other  bird  yet 
known  :  this  is  the  reafon  they  grope  for  food  more  than 
any  other  bird  whatever.  The  common  tame  fpecies-  of 
diicks  take  their  origin  from  this,  and  may  be  traced  to  it 
by  unerring  characters.  The  drakes,  hovvfoever  they  vary 
in  colours,  always  retain  the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail,  and 
both  (exes  the  form  of  the  bill,  of  the  wild  kind.  Nature 
fports  in  the  colours  of  all  domedic  animals;  and  for  a 
wile  and  ufeful  end,  That  mankind  may  the  more  readily 
didinguifh  and  claim  their  refpefilive  property.  lit  France 
this  fpecies  is  not  often  feen,  except  in  winter ;  appearing 
in  October,  and  going  north  in  fpring.  They  are  caught 
in  various  manners ;  among  the  reft,  in  decoys,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  chief  place  for  which  is  Picardy,  where  prodi¬ 
gious  numbers  are  taken,  particularly  on  the  river  Somme. 

It  is  alfo  cuftomary  there  to  wait  for  the  flocks  paflingover 
certain  known  places,  and  the  fportfman  having  a  wicker 
cage,  containing  a  quantity  of  tame  birds,  lets  out  one  at  a 
time,  at  a  convenient  feafon,  which  enticing  the  palfengers 
within  gun- (hot,  five  or  fix  are  often  killed  at  once  by  an 
expert  markfman.  They  are  now  and  then  taken  alfo  by 

a  hook. 
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.‘a  hook  baited  with  a  piece  of  fheep’s  lights, which  fwimming 
on  the  water,  the  bird  fvvallbws  the  bait,  and  with  it  the 
hook.  Various  other  means  of  catching  ducks  and  geefe 
•are  peculiar  to  certain  nations  ;  of  which  one  feems  worth 
mentioning  from  its  fingularity  :  the  perfon  wi thing  to  take 
ihefe  wades  into  the  water  up  to  the  chin,  and,  having  his 
head  covered  with  an  empty  calabalh,  approaches  the  place 
.  where  the  ducks  are  ;  when  they,  not  regarding  an  objefl 
of  this  fort,  fuller  the  man  freely  to  mix  with  the  flock ; 
after  which  he  has  only  to  pull  them  by  the  legs  under  the 
.  water,  one  after  another,  till  lie  is  fatisfied,  returning  as 
■  unfufpefled  by  the  remainder  as  when  hefirlt  came  among 
them.  This  method  is  frequently  put  in  pradtice  on  the 

•  river  Ganges,  tiling  the  earthen  veflels  of  the  Gentoos  in- 
llead  of  the  calabaflies  :  thefe  veflels  are  what  the  Gentoos 

:  boil  their  rice  in,  and  are  called  kutcharee  pots  :  after  tliefe 
are  once  ufed,  they  look  upon  them  as  defiled,  and  throw 
them  into  the  river  as  ufelefs ;  and  the  duck-takers  find 
.them  convenient  for  their  purpofe,  as  the  ducks,  from  con- 
llantly  feeing  thefc-  veflels  float  down  the  ftream,  look  upon 
them  as  objedts-of  full  as  little  regard  as  a  calabalh.  The 
above,  or  fiome  fuch  method,  is'  alfo  praCtifed  in  China  as 
well  as  in  India.  •  The  Chinefe,  however,  though  they 
make  great  ufe  of  ducks,  do  not  prefer  the  wild  lbrt,  be- 
ing  in  general  extremely  fond  of  tame  ohes ;  the  major 
.part  of  which  are  hatched  by  artificial  heat;  the  eggs, 
beinc'  laid  in  boxes  of  land,  are  placed  on  a  brick  hearth, 

•  to  which  is  given  a  proper  heat  during  the  time  required 
for  hatching.  The  ducklings  are  fed  with  little  craw- 
fillies  and  crabs,  boiled  and  cut  final!,  and  afterwards 

,  mixed  with  boiled  rice  ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight  fliift  for 

•  themfelves,  when  the  Chinefe  provide  them  an  old  fiep- 
mother,  who  leads  them  where  they  are  to  find  provender 
for  themfelves ;  being  firft  put  on-board  a  fampane  or  boat, 
which  is  deftined  for  their  habitation,  and  from  which  the 
whole  flock,  often  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  hundred, 
go  out  to  feed,  and  return  at  command.  This  method  is 
tiled  nine  months  out  of  twelve,  for  in  the  colder  months 
it  does  not  fucceed  ;  and  is  fo  far.  from  a  novelty,  that  it 
may  be  every  where,  feen;  but  mor.e  efpecially  about  the 
time  of  cutting  the  rice  and  gleaning  the  crop,  when  the 
mailers  of  the  duck  fampanes  row  up  and  down  the  rivet- 
according  to  the  opportunity  of  procuring  food,  which  is 
found  in  plenty,  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  on  the  rich  planta¬ 
tions,  as  they  are  overflowed  at  high  water.  It  is  curious 
to  fee  how  the  ducks  obey  their  mailer;  for  fome  thou- 
fands,  belonging  to  different  boats,  will  feed  at  large  on 
the  fame  fpot,  and  on  a  fignal  given  will  follow  their  lead¬ 
er  to  their  refpedlive  fampanes,  without  a  flranger  being 
found  among  them.  This  is  Hill  more  extraordinary,  if 
we  confider  the  number  of  inhabited  fampanes  on  the  Ti¬ 
gris,  liippofed  to  be  no  lefs  than  40,000,  which  are  moor¬ 
ed  in  rows  clofe  to  each  other,  with  a  narrow  p adage  at 
intervals  for  boats  to  pafs  up  and  down  the  river.  The 
Tigris,  at  Canton,  is  fomewbat  wider  than  the  Thames  at 
London,  and  the  whole  river  is  there  covered  in  this  man- 

,ner  for  the  extent  of  at  lealt  a  mile. 

33.  The  fponfa,  or  fummer-duck  of  Catelby,  is  a  moft 
elegant  fpecies.  It  has  a  depending  green  crefl,  variegated 
with  blue  and  white ;  the  back  is  alfo  variegated  with  blue 
and  white;  the  breaft  is  grey,  and  fpotted  with  white ;  and 
the  throat  is  white.  It  inhabits  Mexico,  and  fome  of 
the  Wefl-India  ifles,  migrating  in  the  fummer  feafon  as 
'far  north  as  forty  degrees,  or  a  little  beyond.  It  appears 
.at  New  York  early  in  the  fpring,  and  breeds  there;  ma¬ 
king  its  neft  in  the  decayed  hollows  of  trees,  or  fuch  as 
have  been  made  by  woodpeckers;  and  often  between  the 
forks  of  the  branches;  and,  when  the  young  are  hatched, 
the  mother  takes  them  on  her  back  to  the  “water.  The 
flefh  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Americans.  This  is  the 
fpecies,  the  neck  of  which  the  natives  of  Louifiana  ufe  to 
ornament  their  pipes  or  calumets  of  peace ;  and  at  the  lafl- 

’  named  place  it  is  found  throughout  the  year.  Thefe  birds 
are  often  kept  tame  in  our  menageries,  and  will  breed  there. 

34.  The  arborea,  or  black-billed  whittling  duck  ©f  Ed- 
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wards,  is  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour,  with  a  fort  of  crefl: 
on  the  head;  the  belly  is  fpotted  witli  black  and  white. 
It  is  a  native  of  America.  Sloane  informs  us,  that  this 
duck  perches  on  trees;  that  it  is  about  twenty  inches  long 
from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  point  of  the  tail ;  and  that 
it  makes  a  kind  of  whittling  noile,  from  which  circumftance 
it  has  received  its  name. 

35.  The  fuligula,  or  tufted  duck  of  Ray,  has  a  hanging 
crefl,  a  black  body,  and  the  wings  and  belly  fpotted  with 
white.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  Europe  as  far  as  Norway. 
In  the  winter-months  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  England;  be¬ 
ing  met  with  in  the  markets  in  that  feafon,  and  is  much 
efleemed.  It  is  common  alfo  throughout  Ruflia,  goino- 
northward  to  breed.  Is  frequent  in  Kamtfchatka.  The 
male  difappears  during  the  incubation  of  the  female. 

36.  The  galericulata,  or  Chinefe  teal  of  Edwards,  has  a 
hanging  crefl;  and,  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  on 
both  iides,  there  is  a  crooked,  flat,  elevated,  feather;  the 
crefl  is  green  and  red ;  and  the  back  is  brown,  and  fpotted 
with  blue ;  and  eredl  feathers  on  the  back  are  red  and  blunt ; 
one  edge  of  the  inmoft  wing-feather,  when  the  wings  are 
fnut,  is  railed  over  the  back,  and  is  red,  and  like  a  lickle 
before.  This  molt  lingular  and  elegant  fpecies  is  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  kept  by  the  inhabitants 
for  the  fake  of  its  beauty.  It  is  not  fo  common  in  Chi¬ 
na  as  many  other  kinds,  or  perhaps  they  are  politically 
held  dear  to  the  Em-opean  purchafers :  they  are  frequently 
expofed  to  fale  at. Canton  itr  cages,  and  the  common  price 
is  from  fix  to  ten  dollars  per  pair.  They  are  not  un fre¬ 
quently  brought  into  England  alive  ;  but  require  care,  as 
they  feem  more  tender  than  our  fpecies.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  breed  them  in  this  country,  but  without 
fuccefs,  though  they  are  familiar  enough.  The  bird  is 
known  in  Japan  by  the  name  of  kimnodfui.  The  Englifh 
in  China  give  it  the  name  of  mandarin  duck.  As  it  is  a 
Angularly  curious  and  elegant  fpecies,  we  have  given  Mr. 
Edwards’s  reprefentation  of  it,  which  was  copied  from  the 
living  bird,  at  Sir  Mat.  Decker’s,  at  Richmond,  Surrey. 

ANASAR'CHA,jd  [from  aia,  through,  and  aapi^Gr. 
flefh.]  A  fpecies  of  dropfy.  See  Medicine. 

AN ASCKOUA'DI,/.  inbotany.  SeeELEPHANTOPUs., 
ANAS'CIS,  the  foil  of  Caftor  and  Phoebe,  had  a  flatus 
at  Corinth,  erefted  in  the  temple,  built  in  honour  of  his 
father. 

ANA.S'SA,yi  in  botany.  See  Bromelia. 

ANAS'SUS,  or  AnaX'us;  a  river  in  the  territory  of 
Venice;  now  the  Piave,  which,  rifing  from  the  mountains 
of  Tyrol,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Carinthia,  runs  from 
north  to  fouth,  through  the  territories  of  Cadorina,  Bel- 
luno,  Feltre,  and,  after  running  from  well  to  eafl,  through 
Trevigi,  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  thirteen  miles  to  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Venice. 

ANASTA'SIS,  aclv.  [from  Gr.  to  cgufe  to 

rife.  ]  A  term  among  ancient  phyficians,  for  a  riling  up  to 
go  to  flool.  It  alfo  dignifies  the  paflage  of  any  humour, 
when  expelled  from  one  part,  and  obliged  to  remove  to 
another. 

ANASTA'SIUS  1.  emperor  of  the  eafl,  fueceeded  Ze¬ 
no  in  the  year  491.  The  Maiiicheans  and  Arians  were 
greatly  in  hopes  of  being  fupported  by  the  new  emperor; 
the  former  becaufe  his  mother  was  their  friend,  and  fa¬ 
voured  their  fed! ;  the  latter  becaufe  the  emperor’s  uncle 
was  of  their  opinion  :  but,  if  Anartafius  did  not  perfecute 
them  (as  we  do  not  find  hc-  'ever  did),  yet  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  fupported  either  of  thefe  fedts.  But,  in 'order 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  church,  he  declared,  that 
fuch  bifliops  or  other  clergymen  who  fliould  difturb  the 
public  tranquillity,  by  maintaining,  with  too  much  heat 
either  fide  of  the  queflion  for  or  .'again  A  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  fliould  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  the  difputes  concerning  Eutychianifm  running  to  a 
very  great  height,  and  Euphemius  being  deeply  concerned 
in  them,  the  emperor  expelled  him  from  Ids  fee,  and  chole 
Macedonius  in  his  Head.  The  hatred  which  the  different 
parties  entertained  again#  one  another  occasioned  often  fuch 
2  tumults 
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tumults  and  feditions  at  Conftantinople  as  threatened  the 
life  of  the  emperor  himfelf;  who*  to  keep  the  people  in 
awe,  ordered  that  the  governor  of  the  city  fhould  be  pre- 
fent  at  all  chnrch-affemblies  and  public  proceffions.  This 
was  fo  much  the  more  necetfary,  becaufe  thefe  tumults 
were  chiefly  occafioned  by  a  kind  of  doxology  or  fliort 
hymn  which  ufed  to  be  fung  at  divine  fervice.  This  dox¬ 
ology  confided  only  of  the  following  words,  Ayio?  0  ©£oc, 
etyio;  i%vgoc,  u.yio<;  aScstaro;,  that  is,  “  Holy  God,  holy  the 
powerful,  holy  the  immortal;”  for  which  reafon  it  was 
Called  rgicnzyioi;,  trifagius ,  “three  times  holy;”  becaufe 
the  word  holy  was  therein  three  times  repeated.  The  or¬ 
thodox  ufed  to  fing  that  hymn  without  any  addition,  or  by 
adding  only  to  it,  A.yia  Tgiaj,  ster,<rov  i.  e.  “  Holy 

Trinity  have  mercy  upon  us.”  But  Peter  the  Fuller,  bi- 
ihop  of  Antioch,  pretended  to  add  thefe  words  to  it,  viz. 
o  o*  >>ua;,  i.  e.  “  who  haft  been  crucified  for  us 

and  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  firft  holy  related  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  the  fecond  to  the  Son,  the  third  to  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
the  adding  thefe  words,  mho  haJL  been  crucified  for  us,  teem¬ 
ed  to  infinuate  that  the  whole  co.nfubftantial  Trinity  had 
fulfered ;  for  which  reafon  the  orthodox  were  refolved  not 
to  admit  this  addition.  Anaftafius,  defiling  to  have  thole 
fatal  words  added  to  that  hymn  whenever  it  fhould  be  fung 
at  Conftantinople,  occafioned  a  terrible  fedition  in  the  city, 
as  though  the  very  fundamentals  of  Chriftianity  had  been 
overthrown.  Macedonius  and  his  clergy  are  faid  to  have 
railed  that  fedition,  which  came  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the 
emperor  himfelf  was  obliged  to  come,  without  his  crown 
on  his  head,  and  in  a  moll  humble  manner,  to  the  Circus, 
where  he  declared  to  the  people  that  he  was  very  willing 
to  quit  the  imperial  throne;  but  he  told  them  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  could  not  all  enjoy  the  fovereign  power, 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  partnerlhip;  and  that  one,  per- 
fon  ftill  mull  govern  them  if  he  refigned  the  crown.  This 
difeourfe  had  fuch  a  power  over  the  raging  multitude,  that, 
as  if  they  had  been  divinely  infpired,  they  immediately 
requefted  the  emperor  to  take  up  his  crown,  promifingthat 
they  would  be  quiet  and  obedient  for  the  future.  As  to 
the  civil  government  of  Anaftafius,  it  is  confeft'ed  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  Ihewed  himfelf  a  very  good 
prince ;  he  eafed  the  people  of  a  very  heavy  tax  called 
tkryfargyrum,  under  which  they  had  groaned  for  a  long 
time;  he  prohibited  the  fighting  of  wild  beafts;  he  raifed 
feveral  buildings ;  and  he  avoided  war.  He  reigned  twen¬ 
ty-  feven  years;  and  died  July  10,  518,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

Anastasius,  furnamed  Bibliotkccarius ,  a  Roman  abbot, 
library-keeper  of  the  Vatican,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  the  ninth  century,  aflifted  in  869  at  the  fourth  ge¬ 
neral  council,  the  acts  and  canons  of  which  he  tranflated 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  He  alfo  compofed  the  lives 
of  feveral  popes,  and  other  works ;  the  belt  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  the  Vatican. 

AN  ASTA'TICA, /.  [etsotcrlarnco^  Gr.  from  its  quality 
of  reviving  in  water.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrady- 
namia  filiculofa  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  fili- 
quofae  or  cruciformes.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  : 
perianthium  four-leaved,  deciduous;  leaflets  ovate-oblong, 
concave,  erect,  deciduous.  Corolla:  tetrapetalous,  cru¬ 
ciform;  petals  roundifti,  flat,  fpreading,  with  claws  nearly 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  but  more  fpreading.  Stamina : 
filaments  fix,  fubulate,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  form  ere6t 
fpreading;  antherae  roundifti.  Piftillum:  germ  bifid,  ve¬ 
ry  fmall ;  ftyle  fubulate,  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  per¬ 
manent;  ftigma  capitate.  Pericarpium:  a  very  fliort  lili- 
cle;  partition  ending  in  a  fubulate  point,  oblique,  and 
longer  than  the  filicle  itfelf;  the  valves  parallel,  making 
.a  cell  of  the  lower  half,  but  {landing  out  from  the  upper, 
rounded,  concave,  gaping,  oblique,  hence  having  the  form 
of  a  Iheep’s  hoof.  Seeds:  folitary,  roundifti. — EJfential 
Charafl.tr.  Silicic  retufe,  crowned  at  the  edge  with  valves, 
.twice  as  long  as  the  partition  j  ftyle  intermediate,  pointed, 
♦blique ;  cells  one-feeded. 
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Species.  1.  Anaftatica  hierochuntiea,  or  common  anaf- 
tatica  or  rofe  of  Jericho:  leaves  obtufe;  fpikes  axillary, 
very  fliort;  filicles  hoofed,  thorny.  This  plant  grows  na¬ 
turally  or;  the  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea;  in  Paleftine and  near 
Cairo,  in  fatidy  places,  The  (talks  are  ligneous,  though 
the  plant  is  annual;  it  rifes  five  or  fix  inches  high,  divi¬ 
ding  in  many  irregular  branches.  The  flowers,  which  are 
fmall  and  white,  are  difpofed  in  fliort  fpikes  at  the  wings 
of  the  ftalks,  and  have  little  beauty ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  fliort  prickly  pods,  having  two  cells,  in  each  of  which 
are  two  feeds.  It  is  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the 
variety,  and  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  the  oddnefs,  of  the 
plant,  which,  if  taken  up  before  it  is  withered,  and  kept 
entire  in  a  dry  room,  may  be  long  preferved ;  and,  after 
being  many  years  in  this  fituation,  if  the  root  is  placed  in. 
a  glafs  of  water  a  few  hours,  the  buds  of  flowers  will 
fwell  open,  and  appear  as  if  newly  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

2 .  Anaftatica  Syriaca,  or  Syrian  anaftatica :  leaves  acute, 
fpikes  longer  than  the  leaf,  filicles  ovate,  beaked.  It  is  a 
native  of  Auftria,  Stiria,  Carniola,  Syria,  and  Sumatra; 
and  w\ns  introduced  in  1788  by  M.  Thouin.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  being  annual  Can 
only  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  rarely  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land,  unlefs  they  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
the  plants  afterward  put  into  pots,  which  fliould  be  plun¬ 
ged  into  another  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward  ;  for,  al¬ 
though  the  feeds  will  come  up  in  the  full  ground  where  the 
foil  is  dry,  yet  the  plants  rarely  rife  to  any  fize,  nor  do 
they  perfedt  feeds  unlefs  the  fummer  is  very  hot  and  dry  t 
but,  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  frame,  giving  them  free 
air  in  warm  weather,  they  will  flower  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  will  ripen  in  September. 

ANASTOICHEIO'SlS,yi  [from  Gr.  a  princi¬ 

ple,  or  element,  of  which  bodies  are  compofed.  ]  A  wafting 
of  the  folids  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

ANASTOMO'SIS,  adv.  [from  atas-o^osi^  Gr.  or  avee9 
per,  and  ro/^e,  a  mouth,  alfo  exanajlomofis  ino[culatio.~\  To 
relax  or  open  the  mouths  of  the  veifels.  The  opening  of 
the  mouths  of  the  veflels  to  difeharge  their  contained  fluids. 
Anatomifts  ufe  the  word  to  exprefs  the  inofculation  of  the 
arteries  and  veins,  or  their  running  into  one  another.  The 
menfes,  &c.  difeharged,  are  faid  to  be  difeharged  per  anaf- 
tcnnofin,  i.  e.  by  opening  the  mouths  of  the  veifels.  The 
blood  tranfuding  through  the  fides  of  the  veflels,  the  di¬ 
feharge  is  faid  to  be  per  diapedtfin,  tranfudation.  If  the 
veflels  are  corroded  by  acrid  humours,  the  difeharge  is  by 
diabrofis,  erofion. 

AN ASTOMA'TICS,yi  Medicines  fuppofed  to  have 
the  power  of  opening  the  mouths  of  the  veflels,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  circulation;  fuch  as  deobftruent,  cathartic,  and 
fudorific,  medicines. 

ANASTRO'PHE,  f.  [  anar<;opr,  Gr.  of  etna.  and 
to  turn.  ]  In  rhetoric  and  graiumar,  denotes  the  inverfion  of 
the  natural  order  of  the  words :  fuch  is,  Jaxa  per  et fcopulost 
for  per  faxa  et  fcopulos. 

ANAS'TROUS  SIGlNS.y!  inaftronomy,  a  name  given 
to  th e-duodecatemoria,  or  the  twelve  portions  of  the  eclip- 
..tic,  which  the  figns  poffefled  anciently,  but  have  fince  de- 
Terted  by  the  preceflion  of  the  equinox. 

ANA'SUS,  or  Ani'sus,  now  the  Ens,  a  river  df  Ger¬ 
many;  which,  rifing  on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of 
Saltzburg,  then  feparating  Upper  Stiria  from  Upper  Auf¬ 
tria,  and  waffling  the  town  of  Ens,  falls,  at  the  diftance 
of  a  mile  below  it,  into  the  Danube,  in  a  courfe  from  fouth 
to  north. 

ANA'THEMA,yi  [anathcme,¥T.  of  awM-flaf**,  of  am- 
'nSnjzai,  Gr.  to  renounce  or  give  up  to.]  Among  ecclefi 
aftical  writers,  it  imports  whatever  is  fet  apart,  Teparated, 
or  divided;  but  is  moft  ufually  meant  to  exprefs  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  perfon  from  the  privileges  of  fociety  and  com¬ 
munion  with  the  faithful.  The  anathema  differs  from 
excommunication  in  the  circumftances  of  being  attended 
with  curfes  and  execrations.  It  was  praftifed  in  the  pri¬ 
mitive 
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inltive  church  againft  notorious  offenders ;  and  the  form 
of  that  pronounced  by  Senecius  againft  Andronicus  is  as 
follows :  “  Let  no  church  of  God  be  open  to  Andronicus, 
but  let  every  fanctuary  be  fliut  againft  him.  I  admonifh 
both  private  men  and  magiftrates  to  receive  him  neither 
under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table ;  and  priefts  more  ef- 
pecially,  that  they  neither  converfe  with  him  living,  nor 
attend  his  funeral  when  dead.”  Several  councils  have  al- 
fo  pronounced  anathemas  againft  fuch  as  they  thought 
corrupted  the  purity  of  the  faith ;  and  their  deciftons  have 
been  conceived  in  the  following  form  :  Si  quis  dixerit,  &c. 
anathema  Jit.  There  are  two  kinds  of  anathemas,  the  one 
judiciary  and  the  other  abjuratory.  The  former  can  only 
be  denounced  by  a  council,  a  pope,  or  a  bifttop;  the  lat¬ 
ter  makes  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  abjuration,  the  con¬ 
vert  being  obliged  to  anathemize  the  herefy  he  ab¬ 
jures. 

Anathema,  in  heathen  antiquity,  was  an  offering  or 
prefent  made  to  home  deity,  and  hungup  in  the  temple. 
Whenever  a  perfon  left  off  his  employment,  it  was  ufual 
to  dedicate  the  tools  to  the  patron  deity  of  the  trade. 
Perlons  too  who  had  efcaped  from  imminent  danger,  as 
ftiipwreck  and  the  like,  or  had  met  with  any  other  remark¬ 
able  inftance  of  good  fortune,  feldorn  failed  to  tellify  their 
gratitude  by  fbme  prefent  of  this  kind. 

ANATHEMA'TIC  AL,  aclj.  That  which  has  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  an  anathema;  that  which  relates  to  an  ana¬ 
thema. 

ANATHEMA'TICALLY,  adv.  In  an  anathematical 
manner. 

To  ANATHE'MATIZE,  v.a.  To  pronounce  accurfed 
by  ecclefiaftieal  authority;  to  excommunicate. — They 
were  therefore  to  be  anathematized,  and,  with  deteftation, 
branded  and  baniftied  out  of  the  church.  Hammond. 

ANA'THOTH,  a  village  of  Paleftine,  very  near  Jeru- 
falem,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north  ;  the  ru¬ 
ins  of  which  are  (fill  to  be  feen.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  one  of  the  Levitical  towns  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

ANATI'FER  A  CON'CHA,/.  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  lepas,  a  teftaceous  animal.  See  Lepas. 

ANATI'FEROUS,<2r//.  [from  an<zrand fero,  Lat.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  ducks.  Not  in  ufe. — If  there  be  anatiferous  trees, 
whole  corruption  breaks  forth  into  barnacles;  yet,  if  they 
corrupt,  they  degenerate  into  maggots,  which  produce 
not  them  again.  Brown. 
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ANA'TOCISM,  f>  [ anatocifmus ,  Lat.  of  avenoxicuo^^ 
Gr.  of  ezva.  and  fozoc,  ufury.]  An  ufurious  contrabt,  where- 
in  the  interefts  ariftng  from  the  principal  fum  are  added  to 
the  principal  itfelf,  and  intereft  exabled  upon  the  whole. 
Anatocifm  is  what  we  properly  call  inter ej i  upon  inter ejl,  or 
compound  interefi.  This  is  the  word  kind  of  ufury,  and  has 
been  (everely  condemned  by  the  Roman  law,  as  well  as  by 
the  common  law's  of  mod  other  nations. 

ANATO'MICAL,  adj.  Relating  or  belonging  to  ana¬ 
tomy. — When  we  are  taught  by  logic  to  view  a  thing  com¬ 
pletely  in  all  its  parts,  by  the  help  of  divifton,  it  has  the 
ufe  of  an  anatomical  knife,  which  diflebts  an  animal  body, 
and  feparates  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  mufcles,  mem¬ 
branes,  &c.  and  (hews  us  the  feveral  parts  which  go  t& 
the  compofttion  of  a  complete  animal.  Watts. — Proceed¬ 
ing  upon  priciples  taught  in  anatomy;  conlidered  as  the 
objebt  of  anatomy. — There  is  a  natural  involuntary  diftor- 
tion  of  the  mufcles,  wdiich  is  the  anatomical  caufe  of  laugh¬ 
ter ;  but  there  is  another  caufe  of  laughter,  which  decency 
requires.  Swift. — Anatomized;  diffebled;  feparated. — 
The  continuation  of  folidity  is  apt  to  be  confoundfd  with, 
and,  if  we  will  look  into  the  minute  anatomical  parts  of 
matter,  is  little  different  from,  hardnefs.  Locke. 

ANATO'MICALLY,  adv.  In  an  anatomical  manner ; 
in  the  fenfe  of  an  anatomift;  according  to  the  doblrine  of 
anatomy. — White  forne  affirmed  it  had  no  gall,  intending 
only  thereby  no  evidence  of  anger  or  fury,  others  have 
conftrued  anatomically,  and  denied  that  part  at  all.  Brown. 

ANA'TOMIST,  f.  [ anatomijle ,  Fr.  anatomicus,  Lat. 
of  Gr.  ]  He  that  (Indies  the  ftrublure  of  animal 

bodies,  by  means  of  diffeblion;  he  that  divides  the  bodies 
of  animals,  to  difcover  the  various  parts. — Anatomijls  ad¬ 
judged,  that  if  nature  had  been  buffered  to  run  her  own 
courfe,  without  this  fatal  interruption,  he  might  have 
doubted  his  age.  Howel. 

To  ANA'TOMIZE,  v.  a.  [of  avccTeyno,  Gr.  to  cut  up; 
anatomifer,  Fr.]  To  diffebt  an  animal ;  to  divide  the  body 
into  its  component  or  conftituent  parts. — Our  induftry  mu  ft 
even  anatomize  every 'particle  of  that  body,  which  we  are 
to  uphold.  Hooker. — To  lay  any  tiling  open  diftinbtly,  and 
by  minute  parts. — I  fpeak  but  brotherly  of  him,  but 
(hould  I  anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  muft  blufh  and 
weep,  and  then  muft  look  pate  and  wonder.  Shakcfpeare. 
Then  dark  diftinblions  reafon’s  light  difguis’d, 

And  into  atoms  truth  anatomiz'd.  Denham , 
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A  NATOMY,/.  [from  ataroycn,  Gr.  of  «;«,  through, 
il  ,T£,ai if,  to  cut.  ]  The  art  of  diffebting  an  animal,  efpe- 
tcially  the  human  body,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  matter, 
fhape,  ftrublure,  comieblion,  and  lituation,  of  the  parts; 
this,  though  it  does  not  teach  to  cure,  hath  a  tendency  to 
make  the  cure  proceed- both  more  fafely  and  agreeably. 

In  ftiort,  whatever  perfeblion  the  art  of  healing  might 
have  rifen  to,  by  the  aid  of  prabtical  experiments  and  ob- 
lervation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  greateft  lights  were 
received  from  anatomy  and  phyfiology.  To  know  the  pe¬ 
culiar  ftrublure  of  each  part,  its  ufe,  what  funbtions  it 
performs,  what  conneblion  it  hath  with  other  parts, 
and  influence  on  them,  whether  near  or  remote,  are  ad¬ 
vantages  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  The  greateft  geniufes 
have  found  that  their  enquiry  cannot  be  too  minute  in  this 
branch  of  phyfic  ;  and  the  mod  eminent  profeffors  and 
prablitioners  have  in  confequence  become  more  lau¬ 
dably  emulous  to  encreafe  their  knowledge  and  acquain¬ 
tance  therein. 

Vol.  1.  No.  33. 
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The  human  body  is  compofed  of  firm  and  liquid  parta, 
commonly  called  folids  and  j fluids.  The  folid  parts  are  the 
chief  fubjebl  of  anatomy  properly  fo  called;  by  which 
term  we  underhand  not  only  an  artful  decompofttion  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  but  alfo  a  methodical  demonftration 
and  defcription  of  the  feveral  parts  when  diltecled.  The 
hiftory  of  the  fluid  parts  comes  into  a  fyftem  of  anatomy 
only  occafionally ;  becaufe  it  properly  belongs  to  what  is 
called  phyfiology,  or  the  animal  ceconomy. 

Anatomifts  ordinarily  reduce  all  the  foiid  parts  under 
certain  general  claffes,  expreffed  by  the  common  or  gene- 
rical  names  of  bone,  cartilage,  ligament,  fibre,  membrane ,  vcf- 
Jel,  artery,  vein,  nerve,  mujcle,  gland,  fiat,  vificus,  organ,  &c. 
Thefe  terms  are  anatomical  words,  which  exprels  feveral 
parts  that  have  nearly  the  fame  ftrublure  to  outward  ap-  • 
pearance ;  and,  as  they  are  often  mentioned,  we  (hall  here 
give  a  brief  explanation  of  them. 

A  bone  is  that  hard,  folid,  and  mod  inflexible,  part  of 
the  body,  which  a  (lifts  in  forming  the  great  frame-work 
6  S  o£ 
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of  the  human  machine.  All  bones  are  covered  by  a  mem¬ 
brane,  named  on  that  account  pa  iofieum .;  and  except  where 
mufcles,  cartilages,  or  ligaments,  are  inferted  into  the  pe- 
riofteum,  its  external  furface  is  conneXed  to  the  furround- 
ing  parts  by  thin  cellular  membranes,  which  can  eafily  be 
ltretched  conliderably,  but  Ihorten  themfelves  wlienever 
the  ftretching  force  is  removed.  When  thefe  membranes 
are  cut  off  or  broken,  they  coilapfe  into  fuch  a  fmali  fpace, 
that  the  furface  of  the  perioiteum  1'eems  fmooth  and 
.equal. 

The  internal  periojleum  is  an  extremely  fine  membrane 
lining  the  inlide  of  the  bone.  It  hath  procelfies  entering 
into  the  tranfverfe  pores  of  the  bones,  where  probably 
they  are  continued  to  form  the  intermediate  canals  for  the 
marrow  diftributed  through  the  fubfiance  of  the  bones  ; 
.and  along  with  them  velfels  are  fent,  as  from  the  external 
perioiteum,  into  the  bone.  Thefe  proceffes  being  of  a 
very  delicate  texture,  the  adhelion  of  this  membrane  to 
the  bone  is  fo  fmali,  that  it  feparates  commonly  more  ea- 
lily  from  the  bone  than  from  the  marrow  which  it  con¬ 
tains  :  wherefore  one  might  call  it  the  common  membrane 
-of  the  marrow,  rather  than  by  the  name  it  now  has.  But 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  delignation  ought  to  be  given 
it,  is  not  worthy  a  difpute. 

The  marrow  is  the  oily  part  of  the  blood,  feparated  by 
fmali  arteries,  and  depofited  in  thefe  cells.  Its  colour 
and  confiflence  may  therefore  vary  according  to  the  Hate 
of  the  velfels,  and  their  diftribution  on  the  membranes  of 
the  cells.  The  marrow  is  bloody  in  children,  oily  and 
balmy  in  middle  age,  and  thin  and  watery  in  old  people. 
By  experiments  made  on  the  marrow  when  bones  of  living 
animals  are  opened  or  cut  through,  and  from  the  racking 
jpain  with  which  fuppurations  within  bones  are  frequently 
attended,  we  have  Sufficient  proof  that  the  membranes 
here  are  fenfible,  and  confequently  have  nerves  diftributed 
to  them.  Hippocrates  might  therefore  fay  juftly,  that  a 
wound  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  a  bone  may  produce 
a  delirium. 

Cartilages  are  folid,  fmooth,  white,  elafiic,  fubflances, 
between  the  hardnefs  of  bones  and  ligaments,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  membrane,  named  perichondrium  ;  which  is  of  the 
fame  ftruXure  and  ufe  to  them,  as  the  periofteum  is  to  the 
bones.  While  cartilages  are  in  a  natural  ftate,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  ill,  That  they  have  no  cavity  in  their  middle 
for  marrow.  2dly,  That  their  outer  furface  is  fofteft, 
which  renders  them  more  flexible.  3 d  1  y' ,  That  they  do 
not  appear  to  change  their  texture  near  fo  much  by  acids, 
as  bones  do.  And,  laftly,  That  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
cartilages  is  near  a  third  lefs  than  that  of  bones;  fo  the 
cohefion  of  their  feveral  plates  is  not  fo  ffrongasin  bones; 
whence  cartilages,  laid  bare  in  wounds  or  ulcers,  are  not 
only  more  liable  to  corrupt,  but  exfoliate  much  fooner 
than  bones  do. 

Ligaments  are  white  flexible  -bodies,  thicker  and  firmer 
than  membranes,  and  not  fo  hard  or  firm  as  cartilages, 
without  any  remarkable  cavity  in  their  fubfiance,  diffi¬ 
cultly  flrctched,  and  with  little  elafticity  ;  lerving  to  con¬ 
ned:  one  part  to  another,  or  to  prevent  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  fixed  from  being  removed  out  of  that  fituation 
which  is  ufeful  and  fafe.  Authors  generally  fay  that  liga¬ 
ments  are  infenlible  ;  and  confequently  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  they  have  no  nerves  bellowed  on  them.  But  the  vio¬ 
lent  racking  pain  felt  on  the  leaft  motion  of  a  joint  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  rhenmatifm,  the  feat  of  which  difeafe  feems 
often  to  be  in  the  ligaments,  and  the  infufferable  torture 
occafioned  by  incifions  of  ligaments,  and  by  a  collection 
of  acrid  matter  in  a  joint,  or  by  tophi  in  the- gout,  per- 
fuade  us  that  they  are  abundantly  itipplied  with  nerves. 
-Part  of  the  capfular  ligaments  is  compofed  of  the  periof- 
ieum,  continued  from  one  bone  to  another,  and  their  in¬ 
ternal  layer  is  continued  on  the  parts  of  the  bone  or  carti¬ 
lage  which  the  ligament  includes.  Befides  thefe  common 
capfular  ligaments  of  t he  joints,  there  are  particular  ones 
in  feveral  places,  either  for  the  firmer  connection  of  the 
articulated  bones,  or  for  refiruining  and  confining  the  mo- 
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tion  to  fome  one  fide ;  fuch  are  the  n  o/s  and  lateral  liga« 
ments  of  the  knee,  the  round  one  of  the  thigh,  &c. 

Synovia  is  the  liquor  which  principally  ferves  to  moiften 
the  ligaments  and  cartilages  of  the  articulations,  and  is 
fupplied  by  glands,  which  are  commonly  lituated  in  the 
joint,  after  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  gently  prefied,  but  not 
deftroyed  by  its  motion.  By  this  means,  when  there  is 
the  greateft  neceflity  for  this  liquor,  that  is,  when  the  molt 
frequent  motions  are  performed,  the  greateft  quantity  of 
it  muft  be  feparated.  Thefe  glands  are  foft  and  pappy, 
but  not  friable:  in  fome  of  the  large  joints  they  are  of 
the  conglomerate  kind,  or  a  great  number  of  fmali  glan¬ 
dules  are  wrapt  up  in  one  common  membrane.  Their  ex¬ 
cretory  duCts  are  long,  and  hang  loofe,  like  fo  many 
fringes,  within  the  articulation;  which,  by  its  motion  and 
prelfure,  prevents  obftruXions  in  the  body  of  the  gland 
or  its  excretories,  and  promotes  the  return  of  this  liquor, 
when  fit  to  be  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  velfels,  which 
muft  be  in  the  joints,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cavities  of 
the  body;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prelfure  on  the  ex¬ 
cretory  duXs  hinders  a  fuperfiuous  unnecelfary  fecretion, 
while  the  fimbriated  difpofition  of  thefe  excretories  does 
not  allow  any  of  the  fecreted  liquor  to  be  puffied  back 
again  by  thefe  canals  towards  the  glands.  Very  often  thefe 
fountains  of  flimy  liquor  appear  only  as  a  net-work  of 
velfels.  Frequently  they  are  almoft  concealed  by  cellular 
membranes  containing  the  fat ;  and  fometimes  fmali  fim- 
ple  mpeous  folliculi  may  be  feen.  The  different  joints 
have  thefe  organs  indifferent  numbers  and  fizes  :  the  con¬ 
glomerate  ones  do  not  vary  much,  efpecially  as  to  fitua¬ 
tion,  in  the  limilar  joints  of  different  bodies ;  but  the. 
others  are  more  uncertain. 

The  name  of  fibre  is  given  to  fmali  filaments,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  mod  fimple  parts  of  the  body,  and  which, 
by  their  different  difpofition  and  connexions,  compofeall 
the  other  parts.  The  fibres  differ  in  Jubilance,  being  ei¬ 
ther  membranous,  flelhy,  tendinous,  or  bony ;  in  direXion, 
being  either  ftraight,  oblique,  longitudinal,  tranfverfe,  cir¬ 
cular,  or  fpiral ;  and  in  fize,  being  either  large,  fmali,  long, 
or  fliort. 

By  membrane,  we  underftand  a  pliable  texture  of  fibres 
1  interwoven  or  difpofed  together  in  the  fame  plane,  They 
differ  in  thicknefs,  according  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fi¬ 
bres  and  number  of  their  planes.  Thefe  particular  planes 
are  termed  lamince,  and  are  diftinguiffied  into  external,  in¬ 
ternal,  middle,  &c.  The  difference  of  membranes  in  ge¬ 
neral  depends  on  that  of  the  fibres,  of  which  they  are 
compofed.  Small  portions  of  membranes,  efpecially  when 
they  are  very  thin,  are  called  pellicula:',  and  fome  membra¬ 
nous  laminae  are  united  together  by  the  intervention  of  a 
particular  fubfiance,  compofed  of  this  fort  of  pellicles, 
and  called  the  cellular  or fipongy fiubfiance. 

By  vcjficls  are  meant  tubes,  duXs,  or  canals,  more  or  lefs 
flexible,  comppfed  of  different  membranes,  the  ftrata  of 
which  are  generally  termed  tunica  or  coats.  Some  of  them 
are  divided  into  branches,  and  thefe  again  into  rami  and 
ramifications,  which  gradually  diminilh,  but  fiill  remain 
hollow.  The  general  deiign  of  the  velfels  is  to  contain 
fluids;  from  the  diverfity  of  which  they  are  diftinguiffied 
into  blood-veffels,  vafa  laXea,  lymphatica,  &c.  The  laft 
and  fmallefi:  extremities  of  all  forts  of  vefiels  are  gene¬ 
rally  termed  capillaries.  The  blood-vejfcls  are  of  two  kinds ; 
one  of  which  receives  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  dif  • 
tributes  it  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  named 
arteries-,  the  other  brings  the  blood  back  again  from  all 
parts  to  the  heart,  and  are  called  veins ;  and  l’ome  of  thefe 
have  the  name  of  finufies.  The  arteries  are  thicker  than 
the  veins,  and  may  be  diftinguiffied  by  this  mark  in  diffeX- 
ed  dead  bodies ;  and  in  living  bodies  they  are  known  by  a 
certain  beating  called  the  pvlfe.  The  trunks  of  the  veins 
lie  nearer  the  furface  of  the  body  than  the  arteries,  and 
are  furnifhed  with  valves,  that  is,  with  fmali  membranous 
facculi,  fixed  at  different  diftances  to  the  Tides  of  their 
cavities.  The  openings  of  thefe  valves  are  broad,  and 
turned  toward  the  hearty  but  thea;  bottoms  are  turned  the 
y  '  contrary 
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contrary  <vtfy.  fn  Tome  places  thefe  Valves  are  Angle,  in 
others  double,  triple,  &c. 

By  nerves,  anatomifts  mean  the  white  ropes  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  fpinal  marrow, 
■and  are  fpread  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body  by  filaments  and 
ramifications.  Each  nervous  rope  may  be  conlidered  as  a 
membranous  vefl'el,  the  cavity  of  which  is  filled  by  a  great 
number  of  membranous  longitudinal  fepta,  and  by  me¬ 
dullary  filaments  which  lie  between  the  fepta. 

Mufcles  are  bundles  of  fibres,  called  by  anatomifts  fibree 
matrices,  of  a  reddilh  colour,  and  of  different  lengths. 
The  middle  portion  of  the  moving  fibres  is  the  principal, 
and  differs  from  the  extremities  in  being  red,  thick,  foft, 
And  capable  of  contraction.  This  middle  portion  of  each 
moving  fibre  is  laid  to  be  flefiiy,  and  forms  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  jlejh.  The  extremities  are  called  tendinous, 
and  the  fubftance  formed  by  them  tendons. 

Glands  are  clufters  or  moleculae,  diitingui (liable  from  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  by  their  form,  confidence, 
texture,  and  connection.  They  are,  in  general,  compofed 
of  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  other  particular  velfels,  and 
of  a  fubftance  which  unites  all  thefe  together  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  folds,  contortions,  and  intertextures,  all  inverted  by 
a  membranous  covering.  The  office  of  glands  is  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  by  means  of  certain  decretory 
veffels,  fluids,  which  they  difeharge,  either  immediately 
or  by  other  velfels  termed  excretory,  and  thefe  fluids  are 
either  accumulated  in  particular  refervoirs,  collected  in 
the  common  cavities,  or  forced  out  of  the  body. 

Fat  and  narrow  are  equivocal  terms.  By  the  firft  we  ge¬ 
nerally  underhand  an  oily,  foft,  white,  oryellowifh,  fub- 
rtance,  of  different  confidences,  collected  between  the  fkin 
and  the  mufcles,  in  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles  about  the 
vifeera,  &c.  and  compofed  partly  of  a  cellulous  or  fpongy 
fubftance,  purely  membranous,  and  partly  of  an  oily  mat¬ 
ter  of  different  thicknefs.  This  oily  matter  is  called  fat , 
efpecially  when  feparated  from  the  cellulous  fubftance, 
and  likewife  corpus  adipofum  by  anatomifts.  Marrow  dif¬ 
fers  from  fat  only  in  the  finenefs  of  the  membranous  tex¬ 
ture,  in  the  fubtility  of  the  oily  matter,  and  its  duration 
within  the  bones. 

By  vifeera,  we  commonly  underftand  parts  contained  in 
a  great  cavity,  without  being  connected  to  it  through  their 
whole  extent  or  circumference.  Such  are  the  ftomach, 
inteftines,  &c.  in  the  abdomen;  and  the  lungs  in  the  tho¬ 
rax.  Organ  or  injlrument  is  a  term  given  to  every  part  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  function,  whether  it  be  fimple  or  complex  ; 
and  in  this  fenfe  we  lay,  organ  of  fight,  refpiration,  See. 

The  Human  Body  is  commonly  divided  into  the  head, 
trunk,  and  extremities.  The  trunk  is  again  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen ;  and  the  extremities  into 
Juperior,  called  the  arms,  and  inferior,  called  the  legs.  The 
ancients  divided  tjte  body  into  the  three  great  cavities, 
which  they  termed  venters,  and  into  four  extremities.  They 
called  the  head  the  upper  venter,  the  thorax  the  middle  ven¬ 
ter,  and  the  abdomen  the  lower  venter.  The  neck  was  by 
fome  joined  to  the  head  ;  by  others,  to  the  thorax.  But 
the  moft  natural  and  plained  divifion  of  the  body,  is  into 
the  head,  neck,  thorax,  abdomen,  arms,  and  legs ;  each  of 
which  portions  may  afterwards  be  fubdivided.  Each  por¬ 
tion  is  to  be  examined  not  only  with  regard  to  its  furface 
or  external  conformation,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  its  inter¬ 
nal  ftruClu re  or  compofition,  and  to  the  vifeera  or  organs 
which  it  contains  or  fupports.  This  is  what  gave  occa- 
fion  to  the  antients  to  divide  the  body  into  parts  contain¬ 
ing  and  parts  contained;  and  to  fubdivide  the  containing 
parts  into  common  and  proper.  The  common  containing 
parts  have  been  named  integuments ,  by  which  they  meant 
chiefly  the  fkin  and  fat. 

The  head,  viewed  on  the  outfide,  is  divided  into  the  hairy 
fcalp  and  face.  The  inner  parts  of  the  head  are  furround- 
*ed  by  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  The  hairy  fcalp  covers 
the  upper  part  of  the  os  frontis,  the  ofla  parietalia,  the 
os.occipitis,  and  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  offa 
lemporum.  The  uppermeft  part  of  the  hairy  fcalp  is 
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termed  the  vertex  or  fontanella;  the  back  part  occiput ;  the 
lateral  parts  the  temples.  The  vertex  is  known  from  the  oc¬ 
ciput  by  contorted  hair,  and  from  the  temples  by  the  ears. 

The;  face  comprehends  all  that  portion  of  the  furfaceof 
the  head  which  lies  between  the  hairy  fcalp  and  tire  neck, 
viz.  tire  forehead,  eyebrows,  palpebrae,  eyes,  nofe,  mouth, 
chin,  cheeks,  and  ears.  The  external  parts  of  the  eye  are  : 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  membra- 
na  conjunctiva,  the  cornea  lucida,  caruncula  lachrymalis, 
angles  of  the  palpebrae,  and  the  cilia,  or  hairs  of  each  pal- 
pebra.  The  internal  parts  are:  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the 
iris  and  pupil,  the  tunica  fclerotica  or  cornea  opaca,  the 
choroides,  arachnoides,  cryftalline,  vitreous  humour,  aque¬ 
ous  humour,  the  anterior  and  pofterior  chambers,  the 
mufcles,  and  the  optic  nerve.  The  external  parts  of  the 
car  are:  the  great  concha,  the  convex  fide  of  this  concha, 
or  hinder  part  of  the  ear,  the  great  border,  the  fold  or 
helix,  the  concavity,  the  broad  eminence  or  antihelix, 
the  fmall  anterior  eminence  or  tragus,  the  fmall  pofte- 
rior  eminence  or  antitragus,  the  lobe  or  lower  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  ear,  and  the  meatus.  The  external  parts 
of  the  nofe  are :  the  upper  extremity  or  root  of  the  nofe, 
the  arch  or  back,  the  fides  of  that  arch,  the  tip  of  the 
nofe,  the  ala:,  the  nares,  and  the  feptum  narium.  The 
internal  parts  are,  the  cavity  and  bottom  of  the  nares, 
the  convolutions,  the  maxillary,  fphenoidal,  frontal,  and. 
ethmoidal,  dnufes.  The  external  parts  of  the  mouth  are  : 
the  lips,  one  upper,  the  other  lower,  the  angles  or  com- 
miflures  of  the  lips,  the  border  or  edge  of  each  lip,  the 
fodula  which  runs  from  the  feptum  narium  to  the  edge  of 
the  upper  lip,  and  the  tranfverfe  fold  which  feparates  the 
upper  lip. from  the  chin.  The  internal  parts  of  the  mouth. 
are,  the  palate,  the  feptum  palati,  the  uvula,  the  amygda¬ 
lae,  gums,  fraena  of  the  lips,  the  tongue,  its  apex,  roots 
fides,  and  fraenum.  The  other  internal  parts  of  the  mouth, 
eye,  nofe,  and  ear,  fuch  as  the  glands,  membranes,  mufcles, 
nerves,  veins,  Sec.  mud  be  referred  to  the  particular  de- 
feriptions  of  thefe  parts.  The  cheeks  are  tire  lateral  parts 
of  the  face,  reaching  downward  from  the  eyes  and  tem¬ 
ples,  between  the  nofe  and  ears.  The  upper  prominent 
part  of  the  cheek  is  commonly  termed  mala.  The  chin  is 
the  anterior  protuberance,  by  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  is  terminated,  from  whence  it  runs  all  the  way  to  the 
neck.  The  under  part  of  the  chin  is  termed  the  bafs; 
and  it  is  diftinguifned  from  the  threat  by  a  tranfverfe  fold,, 
which  reaches  from.ear  to  ear.  In  the  middle  of  the  chin 
there  is  fometimes  a  foftula  or  deprefiion. 

The  cranium  comprehends  all  that  portion  of  the  head 
which  reaches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit  to  the  up¬ 
per  and  back  part  of  the  neck ;  at  the  fides  it  extends  as 
low  as  the  pafiages  into  the  ears.  It  is  lined  internally  by 
the  dura  mater,  and  divided  by  a  procefs  of  that  mem¬ 
brane  into  a  large  upper  cavity  and  a  fmall  under  one- 
The  upper  cavity  contains  the  cerebrum,  the  under  one 
contains  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  neck,  in  general,  is  divided  into  the  anterior  part  or 
throat,  and  pofterior  part  or  nape.  The  throat  begins  by 
an  eminence,  and  terminates  by  a  foftula.  The  nape  be¬ 
gins  by  a  foftula,  which,  as  it  defeends,  is  gradually  lort. 
The  neck  contains  the  larynx,  a  part  of  the  trachea  arte- 
ria,  the  pharynx,  a  part  of  the  cefophagus,  and  a  portion 
of  the  medulla  fpinalis. 

By  the  thorax  we  commonly  underftand  all  that  part  o.f 
the  body  which  anfwers  to  the  extent  of  the  fternum,  ribs, 
and  vertebrae  of  the  back,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly. 
The  thorax  is  divided  into  the  anterior  part,  called  com¬ 
monly  the  breaf;  the  pofterior  part,  called  the  back;  and 
the  lateral  parts,  called  the  right  and  left  fides.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  thorax,  belides  the  ikin  and  membrana 
adipofa,  are  principally  the  mammae,  and  the  mufcles 
which  cover  the  ribs  and  fill  the  fpaces  between  them.  In 
the  mammae  we  fee  the  papillae  or  nipples,  and  a  fmall  co¬ 
loured  circle  which  furrounds  them.  The  internal-parts  of 
the  thorax  are  contained  in  the  large  cavity  of  that  portkm 
of  the  trunk  which  the  ancients  called  the  rpiddh  venter  \ 
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but  the  moderns  name  it  limply  the  cavity  of  the  breaf. 
The  cavity  is  lined  by  a  membrane  named  pleura ,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  two  lateral  cavities  by  a  membranous  feptum 
rained  mediajlinwn ,  which  is  a  production  or  duplicature 
of  the  pleura.  Thefe  parts  are  the  heart,  pericardium, 
trunk  of  the  aorta,  beginning  of  the  carotid  and  fubcla- 
vian  arteries,  the  fuperior  portion  of  the  defcending  aorta, 
the  intercoftal  arteries,  the  vena  cava  fuperior,  vena  azy¬ 
gos,  termination  of  the  fubclavian  veins,  a  portion  of  the 
afpera  arteria,  and  of  the  oefophagus ;  the  duCtus  ladle  us 
or  thoracicus,  the  lungs,  pulmonary  artery,  pulmonary 
veins,  &c.  The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  terminated  down¬ 
ward  by  the  diaphragm,  which  parts  it  from  the  abdoingn. 

The  abdomen  begins  immediately  under  the  thorax,  and 
terminates  at  the  bottom  of  thd  pelvis  of  the  ofla  innomi- 
nata.  Its  circumference  or  outer  furface  is  divided  into 
regions;  of  which  there  are  three  anterior,  viz.  the  epi¬ 
gastric  or  fuperior  region,  the  umbilical  or  middle  region, 
and  the  hypogaftric  or  lower  region.  There  is  but  one 
pofterior  .region,  named  regio  lumbar  is.  The  epigajlric  re¬ 
gion  begins  immediately  under  the  appendix  enliformis  at 
a  fmall  fuperficial  depreftion  called  the  pit  of  the  fomach, 
and  in  adult  fubjeCts  ends  above  the  navel  at  a  tranfverfe 
line’fuppofed  to  be  drawn  between  the  laft  falfe  ribs  on 
each  fide.  This  region  is  iub-divided  into  three  parts, 
epigajlrium,  already  named ;  and  two  lateral  regions,  term¬ 
ed  hypochondria.  The  epigaftrium  takes  in  all  that  fpace 
which  lies  between  the  falfe  ribs  of  both  fides,  and  the 
hypochondria  are  the  places  covered  by  the  falfe  ribs.  The 
•umbilical  region  begins  in  adults  above  the  navel,  at  the 
tranfverfe  line  already  mentioned;  and  ends  below  the  na¬ 
vel  at  another  tranfverfe  line,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  former,  between  the  two  criftas  of  the  ofTa  ilium. 
This  region  is  likewife  divided  into  three  parts;  one  mid¬ 
dle,  which  is  properly  the  regio  umbilicalis;  and  two  la¬ 
teral,  called  ilia  or  the  fan/is-,  and  they  comprehend  the 
fpace  between  the  falle  ribs  and  upper  part  of  the  os  ilium 
on  each  fide.  The  hypogajlric  region  is  extended  down¬ 
ward  from  the  inferior  limit  of  the  umbilical  region,  and 
is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  one  middle,  called  pubis ;  and 
two  lateral,  called  inguina  or  the  groins.  The  lumbar  re¬ 
gion  is  the  pofterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  comprehends 
all  that  fpace  which  reaches  from  the  lowed:  ribs  on  each 
fide,  and  the  lad  vertebra  of  the  back,  to  the  os  facrum 
and  neighbouring  parts  of  the  olfa  ilium.  The  lateral 
parts  of  this  region  are  termed  the  lows,  but  the  middle 
part  has  no  proper  name  in  men.  Ladly,  the  bottom  of 
the  abdomen,  which  anfwers  to  the  pelvis  of  the  Ikeleton, 
is  terminated  anteriorly  by  the  pudenda  or  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration;  and  poderiorly  by  the  chines  or  buttocks,  and 
anus.  The  buttocks  are  feparated  by  a  folfa,  which  leads 
to- the  anus,  and  each  buttock  is  terminated  downward  by 
a  large  fold  which  didinguifhes  it  from  the  red  of  tire 
thigh.  The  fpace  between  the  anus  and  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion  is  called  perinatum ;  and  is  divided  into  two  equal  la¬ 
teral  parts  by  a  very  diftinct  line,  which  is  longer  in  males 
than  in  females.  The  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  formed  by 
the  parts  already  mentioned,  and  covered  by  the  fkin  and 
membrana  adipofa,  is  lined  on  the  infide  by  a  particular 
membrane,  called  peritonceum.  It  is  feparated  from  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  thorax  by  tire  diaphragm,  and  terminated  be¬ 
low  by  the  .mufeuli  levatores  ani.  This  cavity  contains 
the  domach  and, the  intedin.es;  which  are  commonly  di¬ 
vided  into  three  fmall  portions,  named  duodenum,  jejunum, 
and  ileum  ;  aiid  three  large,  called  ccecum,  colon,  and  reftum. 
It  contains  likewife  the  mefentery,  mefocolon,  omentum, 
liver,  gall-bladder,  fplpen,  pancreas,  glands  of  the  mefen¬ 
tery,  vafa  laCtea,  receptaculum  chyli,  kidneys,  renal  glands, 
ureters,  bladder,  and  the  internal  parts  of  generation  in 
both  fexes. 

T,he  whole  arm  is  divided,  as  in  tire  Ikeleton,  into  the 
fhoulder,  the  arm  properly  fo  called,  the  fore-arm,  and 
the  hand.  To  thefe  we  muft  add  the  fhoulder,  the  axilla 
or  arm-pit,  the  elbow,  tiie  fold  of  the  arm,  and  the  hollow 
of  the  hand.  What  is  called  the  fhoulder,  is  formed  by 
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the  flefliy  belly  of  the  rrinfculus  deltoides;  and  the  axilla 
by  the  correfponding  edges  of  the  pectoralis  major  and 
latiflimus  dorfi.  The  elbow  anfwers  to  the  olecranum  ; ' 
the  fold  of  the  arm  is  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  articulation 
of  the  os  humeri,  with  the  bonqs  of  the  fore-arm,  and’ 
the  hollow  of  the  hand  is  in  the  middle  of  the  palm. 

The  lower  extremities  of  the  whole  body  are  divided  in¬ 
to  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot.  The  thigh  begins  anteriorly 
on  one  fide  of  the  fold  of  the  groin  ;  and  pofteriorly,  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  lower  half  of  the  buttock.  It  terminated' 
anteriorly  at  the  patella  on  the  knee,  and  pofteriorly  at  the 
poples  or  ham.  It  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  mufcles  which 
furround  the  os  feinoris.  The  leg  has  but  very  few  muf¬ 
cles  on  the  fore-part,  but  a  great  many  large  .ones  behind  ; 
where  the  ga  ft  roc  no  mi  i  and  foleus  form  a  kind  of' belly, 
called  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  leg  begins  anteriorly  at  the 
knee  below  the  patella,  and  pofteriorly  at  the  poples  ;  and 
it  terminates  below  at  the  ancles.  The  convex  part  of  the 
foot,  near  its  articulation  with  the  leg,  is  termed  the  neck  of 
the  foot ;  and  the  under  part,  which  is  the  bafts  of  the 
whole  lower  extremity,  the  foie  of  the  foot.  The  flefliy 
parts  are  more  confiderable  on  the  foot  than  on  the  hand. 

Thus  the  human  fyftem  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  parts 
formed  of  matter  apparently  under  very  different  kinds  of 
modification  ;  and  thefe  conftitute  a  whole,  the  different 
parts  of  which  are  fufceptible  of  various  degrees  of  iin- 
preffions  from  powers,  to  tiie  aCtion  of  which  they  are 
fubjeCted.  This  entirely  arifes  from  the  mode  of  their 
organization.  The  bones,  from  the  nature  of  their  fabric, 
are  perhaps  lefs  fufceptible  of  the  action  of  powers  applied 
to  them,  than  any  other  part  of  the  fyftem  ;  they  appear 
defigned  to  form  the  bafts  of  the  body  ;  they  fupport  the. 
foft  parts  ;  they  defend  and  contain  the  more  delicate  and 
noble  organs.  Though  liable  to  difeafe,  they  are  not  fub- 
jeCt  to  injury  like  the  other  parts  ;  and  even  after  death, 
that  rapid  and  fpontaneous  decompofition  does  not  take 
place  in  them  which  we  perceive  in  the  reft  of  the  fyftem. 
They  may  be  expofed  for  ages,  without  lofing  their  ori¬ 
ginal  form ;  and  they  feem  to  bear  a  confiderable  analogy 
to  inorganifed  matter. 

Anatomical  refearch,  however,  fully  proves,  that  bone 
is  as  truly  organifed  matter  as  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  This  indeed  is  a  conclulion  which  we  might  have 
drawn  a  priori,  from  the  confideration,  that  inorganifed 
matter  could  not  pofiibly  form  a  part  of  an  animated  fyf¬ 
tem.  The  anatomift  proves  the  truth  of  the  affertion. 
He  fhews  that  the  bones  are  fupplied  with  blood-vefl'els, 
as  well  as  the  flefliy  parts.  He  exhibits  their  ftruCfcure, 
and  points  out  their  periods  of  growth  and  decay,  which 
can  only  be  effected  by  the  action  of  depoftting  and  ab- 
forbing  veflels  ;  and  in  fiiort,  fully  proves,  that  they  are 
as  truly  organifed  matter  as  the  reft  of  the  body.  But 
their  organifation  is  fo  conftituted,  as  tp  be  exaftly  fitted 
for  the  purpofe  they  are  deftined  to  ferve.  In  fad,  we 
obferve,  that  bones  are  formed  of  a  fyftem  of  veflels,  ia- 
the  infterftices  of  which,  a  feemingly  earthy  matter,  mixed 
with  mucus,  is  depofited.  This  earthy  matter,  which 
gives  hardnefs  and  ftrength  to  the  bones,  is  in  reality  in¬ 
organifed  and  dead  matter,  a  true  phofphate  of  lime, 
liable  to  no  alteration  when  feparated  from  the  body,  ex¬ 
cepting  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  chemical  attraction. 
The  bones  are  alfo  fupplied  with  nerves.  They  may  be 
obferved,  in  fmall  threads,  entering  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  bones.  Small  nerves  may  alfo  be  feen  entering  into 
each  bone,  along  with  its  nutritious  veflels;  and  in  fome 
cafes  we  obferve  them  palling  through  large  holes  in  bones, 
as  the  nerves  which  go  into  the  jaws  to  fupply  the  teeth. 
But,  notwithftanding  that  anatomifts  can  demonftrate  the 
exiftence  of  nerves  in  the  bones,  yet  the  fact  has  been 
doubted,  becaufe  the  bones  feem  infenfible  to  pain.  It 
is  true,  tiie  periofteum  may  be  feraped  from  a  bone,  a 
bone  may  be  cut  through,  as  in  amputation,  or  in  tiie 
operation  of  trepanning,  or  cauftics  may  be  applied  to 
bone ;  and  the  patient,  in  all  thefe.  cafes,  fcarcely  feels 
pain.  It  mu  ft,  however,  be  admitted,  that  bone,  even  in 
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the  healthy  ffatd,  poffeffes  a  low  degree  of  fenfibility. 
Theadtual  cautery,  which,  in  former  periods,  was  much 
employed  by  furgeons,  is  known  to  produce  a  fenfation  in 
the  bone,  though  faid  to  be  rather  pleafant  than  painful. 
-This,  however,  is  a  fufficient  proof)  that  the  bones  are 
not  abfolutely  incapable  of  feeling.  But  the  fenfibility 
of  bone  is  fufficiently  obvious  in  the  difeafed  ftate  :  inju¬ 
ries  of  various  kinds  will  excite  inflammation  in  it,  as  well 
as  in  the  foft  parts  ;  and  we  obferve  the  fame  phenomena 
produced  in  both.  An  increafed  determination  of  blood 
to  the  part  fwelling,  a  fpongy  loofenefs  of  texture,  fup- 
puration,  and  ulcer,  take  place  in  bone,  in  a  manner  pre- 
cifely  fimilar  to  what  we  obferve  in  the  foft  parts.  And, 
as  in  the  latter  the  organization  is  deflroyed,  fo  alfo  in  the 
former  we  obferve  the  bone  eroded,  and  difcharged  by 
ulceration.  During  the  progrefs  of  fuch  a  difeafe,  the 
fenfibility  of  the  bone  is  aftonifhingly  increafed.  Thus  in 
the  parts  which  polfefs  the  mod  acute  feeling,  we  obferve 
the  fenfibility  increafed  by  difeafe.  In  like  manner  the 
bones,  ligaments,  burke,  and  other  parts,  in  which,  during 
health,  the  feeling  is  fcarcely  perceptible,  become,  by  dif¬ 
eafe,  extremely  fenfible,  fo  as  to  give  the  molt  exquifite 
pain  in  many  cafes,  fuperior  to  what  is  experienced  in  a 
fimilar  difeafe  of  the  foft  parts. 

In  every  view  that  we  can  take  of  the  fubjedfc,  bone  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  as  perfectly  organifed  matter  as  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  It  receives  its  Ihare  of  the  fanguiferous 
and  abfovbent  velfels  ;  it  is  fupplied  with  nerves,  and  by 
all  of  them  is  immediately  and  intimately  conne&ed  with 
the  fyftem  at  large.  It  is  produced  by  the  a  limalizing 
procefs  ;  it  is  liable  to  difeafe  and  death  ;  it  is  fufceptible 
of  impreffions  from  ftimuli ;  and  by  their  operation  is  ex¬ 
cited  to  arition.  Thus  the  bones  are  conftrudted  upon  a 
plan  admirably  calculated  for  the  purpofe  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to'lerve  in  the  body.  In  order  to  give  them  hard- 
nefs  and  inflexibility,  they  are  chiefly  compofed  of  up 
earthy  fait.  This  fait  is  depofited  by  circulating  velfels, 
which  enter  their  fubftance  ;  and  when  it  has  remained  for 
a  certain  period,  it  is  abforbed  and  carried  out  of  the  fyf¬ 
tem  by  velfels  deltined  fur  that  purpofe.  Thus  a  conti¬ 
nual  depofition  and  abforption  is  going  on  in  the  bones, 
as  well  as  in  any  other'  part  of  the  body.  The  nerves 
with  which  bone  is  fupplied,  are  doubtlefs  intended  to 
fupply  the  veffels  which  are  ramified  through  its  fub- 
flance  ;  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  have  any  ufe  with 
refpredt  to  the  inorganate  earthy  fait,  of  which  bone  is 
chiefly  formed.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that 
bone  mull  be  lefs  capable  of  fenfation,  and  lefs  liable  to 
be  adted  upon,  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
as  it  is  only  the  velfels  and  nerves  which  belong  to  it  that 
are  capable  of  fenfation. 

Cartilage  polfelfes  a  degree  of  organization  fomewhat 
inferior  to  that  of  bone.  This  fubftance  is  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  bones,  particularly  at  the  joints,  with  the  view  of 
abating fridlion,  and  preventing  thofe  injuries  which  might 
be  expedted  from  the  collifion  of  the  harder  bony  matter. 
Hence  they  are  fo  conftituted  as  to  polfefs  a  degree,  of 
elafticity,  by  which  they  yield  to  the  weight  of  theT  body, 
and  are  reftored  to  their  original  fize  when  that  weight  is 
removed.  Cartilage  was  at  one  time  fuppofed  to  be  a 
mere  concrete,  having  little  or  no  connedlion  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  except  by  mechanical  cohefion. 
But,  in  the  original  formation  of  bone,  it  appears  that  car¬ 
tilage  is  organized  matter,  and  as  truly  connedted  with  the 
fyftem  as  any  other  part  of  the  animal.  Thus  we  obferve, 
that  the  bones  are  terminated  at  their  articulations  by  a 
thin  cartilage ;  and  the  periofteum  is  extended  over  the 
furface  of  the  cartilage.  The  circulation  in  cartilage  is 
indeed  not  very  adtive,  but  fufficient  to  preferve  it  in  the 
living  ftate.  Had  the  powers  of  life  been  confiderable  in 
cartilaginous  matter,  had  its  feelings  been  acute,  it  muft 
have  produced  very  confiderable’  inconveniencies  to  the 
animal :  it  would  have  been  liable  to  frequent  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  other  diforders.  But,  having  received  a  peculiar 
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mode  of  organization,  in  which  the  feeling  is  obfeure,  and 
the  excitability  dull,  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  perform  all 
the  motions  of'the  body,  and  is  fubjedted  to  the  fridlion  of 
the  joints,  without  being  liable  to  injury. 

The  cellular  fubftance,  like  bone  and  cartilage,  pofTefTes, 
a  low  degree  of  fenfation,  and  its  excitability  is  obfeure. 
This  matter,  tinder  various  modifications,  is  employed  to 
unite,  cover,  and  defend,  the  other  parts  of  the  fy dent¬ 
in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  fubtlfts  in  the  body,  it  po  defies 
little  fenfibility  ;  and  may,  when  compared  with  the  muf- 
cularand  nervous  folids,  be  alrnoft  confidered  as  inanimate 
matter  :  that  is,  when  in  the  healthy  ftate,  like  bone  and 
cartilage,  its  excitability  is  in  a  very  low  degree.  Both 
mechanical  and  chemical  ftimulants,  when  applied  to  it, 
give  but  little  fenfe  of  pain. 

Fir  ft,  the  cellular  fubftance  is  extended  over  the  whole 
body,  and  interpofed  between  all  the  parts.  Formed  into 
an  infinite  multitude  of  cells,  which  contain  fat  and  a  thin¬ 
ner  fluid,  it  is  happily  conftrudled  to  allow  the  parts  to 
glide  and  move  ealily.  It  penetrates  into  the  hmfcles,  and 
keeps  their  fibres  at  a  proper  diftarice,  fo  that  the  adiion. 
of  each  may  be  duly  exerted.  It  appears  alfo  to  fupport 
and  lubricate  the  mufcular  fibre,  infomuch  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  fyftem  in  health,  and  its  weaknefs  in  difeafe,  have 
been  fuppofed  in  fome  degree  to  depend  upon  the  proper  on 
improper  ftate  of  the  cellular  matter.  It  has  generally 
been  admitted,  that  the  thinner  fluid  contained  in  the  cells 
is  designed  to  render  the  play  of  the  fibres  eafy  and  free  ; 
and  that  the  fat  is  intended  to  fupport  the  fibres  in  their 
arition,  to  lubricate  them,  and  to  give  a  plumpnefs  to  the 
body.  It  has  alfo  been  fuggefted,  that  it  may  be  reab- 
forbed  for  various  ufes  in  the  fyftem.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  febaceous  matter,  like  the  phofphate  of 
lime  in  the  hones,  can  only  be  applied  to  its  proper  ufes  in 
the  fyftem  for  a  certain  period.  By  degrees  it  becomes 
unfit  for  the  purpoles  of  the  animal  economy.  It  is  fe- 
creted  and  depofited  in  the  cells,  and,  when  reabforbed,  is 
probably,  with  other  excrementitious  matter,  thrown  out 
of  the  fyftem.  Secondly,  a  modification  of  the  cellular 
fubftance  is  employed  as  a  covering  to  the  bones.  The 
periofteum  appears  to  be  a  condenfation  of  the  cellular 
fubftance  applied  in  fuccefti,ve  layers,  fo  as  to  produce  a 
thick  membrane,  which  conveys  the  blood-veffels,  &c„ 
to  the  bones.  Thirdly,  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  are 
produced  by  a  mere  continuation  of  the  periofteum,  from 
which  they  are  evidently  derived,  and  not  from  the  nmf- 
cles,  as  the  old  anatomifts  imagined.  Fourthly,  the.  ten¬ 
dinous  matter  fomewhat  differently  modified,  fo  as  to  form 
a  thin  membranous  fheet,  is  employed  to  cover  the  mufcles 
forming  the  vaginae  or  fafeite  of  the  mufcles.  The  cellu¬ 
lar  fubftance  which  lies  under  the  fafeia,  and  which  imme¬ 
diately  furrounds  the  mufcle,  appears  to  be  only  more 
loofely  attached  laminae  of  the  fafeia.  It  is  from  the  fafeia 
that  the  cellular  matter  is  derived  which  penetrates  into 
the  mufcles.  Fifthly,  the  periofteum,  formed  into  a 
thicker  membrane,  and  ftrengthened  by  the  adhefion  of 
furrounding  parts,  is  employed  for  the  capfules  of  the 
joints.  Sixthly,  the  burke  mucofie  derive  their  origin 
front  the  fame  fubftance.  The  burke  are  formed  in  thofe 
parts  where  a  tendon  plays  over  a  bone’.  The  upper  fur-- 
face  of  the  burfa  is  formed  by  the  tendon  itfelf ;  the  lower 
furface  of  the  fame  burfa  is  produced  from  the  periofteum. 
of  the  bone  ;  and  the  lides-of  the  burfa  are  formed  by  the 
common  cellular  fubftance.  The  burke  mucofae  and  cap- 
fular  ligaments  do  not  materially  differ  in  their  nature. 
They  contain  precifely  the  fame  kind  of  liquor,  and  they 
frequently  communicate  with  each  other.  Thus,  under  a 
variety  of  modifications,  the  cellular  fubftance  is  applied 
to  many  ufeful  purpoles  in  the  fyftem.  It  joins  the  bones 
to  each  other,  it  unites  the  mufcles  to  the  bones,  it  gives 
fecurity  and  fimnefs  to  their  motions  by  the  fluids  which 
it  contains,  it  lubricates  the  joints  and  mufcular  fibre, 
and  it  is  further  employed  to  give  a  plumpnefs  and  agree¬ 
able  ftiape  to  the  limbs.  For  all  thefe  purpoles  it  appears 
6  T  to 
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to  be  peculiarly  fitted,  by  poffeft'ng  a  degree  of  fenfibllity 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
fyftem.  Under  all  the  modifications  which  we  have  now 
mentioned,  cellular  fubftance  appears  to  have  few  blood- 
veffels.,  and  no  nerves  ;  at  leaf!  no  nerves  are  vifible.  But 
we  muff  conclude,  that  the  few  blood-vell'els  w  hich  con- 
vey-nutrition  to  the  cellular  fubftance  mu  ft  be  accompa¬ 
nied  with  nerves,  however  minute.  And  the  feeling  which 
can,  by  difeafe,  be  awakened  in  thefe  parts,  mud  lead  us 
to  infer,  that  they  are  in  lome  degree  fupplied  with  nerves ; 
as  vve  cannot  conceive  that  fenfation  can  be  produced,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  .agency  of  nerve.  The  paucity,  however,  of 
blood-v.eliels  and  nerves  in  the  cellular  fubftance,  fuffi- 
ciently  evinces,  that  thefe  parts  can  be  little  fufceptible  of 
the  aCtion  of  ftimuli ;  and  the  fact  which  vve  thus  difcover 
from  the  ftruCture  of  the  parts,  is  ftrikingly  evidenced  by 
experiment.  Under  all  its  diff  erent  modifications,  cellular 
fubftance  in  the  healthy  ftate  appears  to  be  infenfible  to  the 
aCtion  both  of  mechanical  and  chemical  ftimulants.  The 
tendons  of  animals  have  been  cut  and  pieiced,  they  have 
been  pinched  and  torn,  the  actual  cautery,  as  well  as  the 
chemical,  have  been  applied,  without  inducing  the  leaft 
indication  of  pain  in  the  animal  fubjeCted  to  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  mod  violent  chemical  ftimuli  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  various  parts  of  a  joint,  without  producing 
any  appearance  of  an  uneafy  fenfation.  In  like  manner, 
in  chirurgical  operations,  the  various  modifications  of  the 
cellular  f  ubftance  may  be  operated  upon  without  producing 
any  degree  of  pain  to  the  patient.  Nay,  it  appears  that 
little  pain  is  induced  by  the  accidental  laceration  of  the 
ligaments  and  tendons.  We  cannot  indeed  fay  that  thefe 
parts  are  entirely  without  feeling.  Their  feniibility  is 
indeed  dull.  They  receive  the  impreflions  of  ftimuli  very 
flowly ;  but  when,  by  difeafe,  the  orginization  of  the 
part  is  deranged,  the  feeling  is  aftonifhingly  increafed,  and 
the  patient  buffers  a  more  acute  pain  than  what  we  obferve 
in  almoft  any  other  part  of  the  fyftem.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  obvious,  the  organ  of  fenfation  in  thefe  parts  mu  ft 
be  precifely  the  fame  as  in  the  reft  of  the  body.  It  is  only 
to  the  nerves  that  we  can  afcribe  this  quality.  They  may, 
in  the  cellular  fubftance,  during  the  ftate  of  health,  be 
peculiarly  fheathed  and  defended  from  impreflions  to 
which  they  become  expofed  when  the  organization  of  the 
part  is  injured  by  difeafe. 

In  the  mufcular  and  nervous  fibre,  we  perceive  the 
powers  of  life  exerted  with  much  greater  activity  than  in 
tliofe  parts  which  vve  have  hitherto  noticed;  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  mufcular  and  nervous  fibre  are  much 
more  fufceptible  of  the  action  of  ftimuli,  than  bone,  car¬ 
tilage,  or  cellular  fubftance.  It  is  by  impreflions  upon 
thefe,  by  the  operation  of  various  agents,  that  every  power 
of  the  body  is  awakened  and  called  into  aCtion.  The 
mufcular  and  nervous  fyftems  appear  to  be  fo  intimately 
connected,  that  fome  phyfiologifts  have  imagined  that 
mufcular  fibre  is  a  mere  continuation  of  the  nervous  mat¬ 
ter.  Anatomy  inftantly  refutes  this  opinion  :  the  nerves 
enter  into  the  mufcles  in  every  poflible  direction  ;  and  we 
may  trace  their  brandies  and  ramifications  perfectly  dif- 
tinct  from  the  mufcular  fibre.  We  cannot  indeed  trace 
their  courfe  to  their  termination,  becaufe  they  become 
deprived  of  their  external  coats,  mere  medullary  matter 
remains,  and  difappears  among  the  mufcular  fibres.  It  is 
perhaps  ftill  more  clear,  that  mufcular  fibre  is  not  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  nerve,  becaufe  mufcles  in  the  limbs  of  animals 
do  not  diminifh  in  magnitude,  although  the  nerves  enter¬ 
ing  thefe  mufcles  have  been  cut  through  fora  confiderable 
period.  Yet  there  certainly  exiftsan  intimate  and  univerfal 
connection  between  the  mufcular  fibre  and  the  nerves ; 
becaufe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  added  upon  by 
any  ftimulus,  without  the  whole  body  being  affeCted  in  a 
greater  or  fmaller  degree,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
part,  and  the  powers  of  the  ftimulus  applied.  We  find 
then  that  both  mufcular  and  nervous  fibre  are  fufceptible 
cf  impreflions  from  ftimuli ;  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that  the 


effects  produced  on  thefe  two  fubftances  in  fome  refpeCls 
vary.  Thefe  differences  will  appear  from  the  fhort  account 
which  we  fliall  here  give,  beginning  with  mufcular  fibre. 

Every  diftintt  mufcle  is  formed  of  a  congeries  of  longi¬ 
tudinal  fibres,  which  are  connected  together,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  by  the  cellular  fubftance.  They  are  ex¬ 
tended  from  bone  to  bone,  and  from  part  to  part,  fo.as  to 
form  an  almoft  univerfal  covering  to  the  bones,  and  are  at 
the  fame  time  the  inftruments  by  which  all  the  motions  of 
the  bones  are  performed.  Each  congeries  of  mufcular 
fibre  appears  difiinCt  from  the  reft,  being  terminated  at  its 
origin  and  infertion  by  its  proper  tendons,  which,  as  we 
have  faid,  are  a  modification  of  the  cellular  fubftance. 
Thofe. mufcles  which  are  not  inferted  into  any  of  the  bones, 
as  the  fphinCters  and  mufcular  membranes  of  the  vifeera 
and  veffels  have  commonly  no  tendons.  Tliofe,  aoain, 
the  origin  and  infertion  of  which  are  on  different  bones 
and  in  the  more  moveable  extremities,  are  generally  fup¬ 
plied  with  long  tendons,  which  pafs  round  the  joints  and 
heads  of  the  bones  to  be  inferted  in  the  more  moveable 
part.  But,  however  difiinCt  the  different  mufcles  appear, 
there  is  an  univerfal  connexion,  which  depends  upon  the 
univerfal  diftribution  of  the  nerves;  one  or  more  of  which 
enter  into  each  mufcle,  and  thus  form  an  indivifible  whole. 

The  mufcles  are  alfo  abundantly  fupplied  with  arteries 
and  veins,  which  enter  within  the  cellular  coat  that  fur- 
rounds  the  mufcular  fibres,  and,  running  in  company  with 
each  other,  are  fubdivided,  and  form  a  kind  of  reticular 
work.  From  the  fmaller  of  thefe  veffels  a  vapour  and 
febaceous  matter  are  fecreted  into  the  cellular  fubftance, 
and  which  are  again  abforbed  by  lymphatics,  the  prefence 
of  which  is  alfo  perfectly  obvious,  both  on  the  furface 
and  in  the  fubftance  of  the  mufcles.  The  ultimate  fibres 
of  the  mufcles  appear  to  be  final  1  foft  threads  :  when  fub- 
jeCted  to  the  microfcope,  they  exhibit  a  kind  of  wave  or 
zigzag  appearance.  This  form  has  been  attributed  to  the 
impreflions  made  by  the  veffels,  cellular  fubftance,  and 
nerves,  upon  the  fibre.  Dr.  Monro  has  however  demon- 
ftrated  a  fimilar  appearance  in  the  tendons  and  nerves ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  undulations  are  a  kind  of 
folds  or  joints,  which  ferve  to  accommodate  the  parts  to 
the  different  ftates  of  flexion  and  extenfion.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  obferves,  that  thefe  appearances  are  only  prefent 
when  the  parts  are  in  a  relaxed  ftate,  and  that  they  en¬ 
tirely  lofe  it  when  much  flretched. 

Many  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  refpeCt  to  the 
ftruCture  of  the  mufcular  fibre:  it  has  been  fuppofed  that 
they  are  folid  ;  again  it  is  faid  that  they  are  hollow,  beinw 
formed  of  a  feriesof  veffels  or  rhomboidal  chains  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  other  ;  and  laftly,  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  they  are  full  of  a  kind  of  down  or  woolly  fubftance. 
The  faCt  cannot  be  determined  by  the  eye  or  the  micro¬ 
fcope,  and  therefore  we  conceive  it  not  worth  while  to 
engage  in  the  difpute.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover, 
the  mufcular  fibre,  when  wafiied  from  the  blood  contained 
in  the  veffels  which  accompany  it,  appears  a  white  foft 
folid.  Thefe  delicate  fibres,  formed  into  bundles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  magnitudes,  and  varioufly  difpofed,  fupplied  with 
blood-veffels  and  abforbents,  joined  together,  and  fup- 
ported  by  cellular  fubftance,  and  united  together,  fo  as  to 
form  one  grand  fyftem,  by  the  diftribution  of  nerves,  are 
deftined  to  perform  the  mod  important  offices  in  the  body. 
Every  motion  is  produced  by  their  operation.  They  pof- 
fefs  a  kind  of  contractile  power,  by  which  they  are  fitted 
to  propel  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  direCt  its  courfe 
through  all  the  numberlefs  channels  in  which  it  flows 
throughout  the  body.  They  produce  the  aCtion  of  the 
lymphatics,  by  which  abforption  is  carried  on  ;  by  their 
energy,  every  fecretion  and  excretion  of  the  fyftem  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  the  important  function  of  refpiration  depends 
upon  their  exertion  ;  and  they  effeCt  the  various  motions 
of  the  body,  which  are  of  fo  much  utility  in  the  different 
avocations  of  life.  To  render  them  capable  of  producing 
thefe  effeCts,  they  are  in  a  high  degree  endowed  with  that 
z  fufeep- 
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fufceptibility  of  the  aftion  of  ftimuli,  upon  which  the 
commencement  and  continuance  of  life  depends. 

The  brain,  or  that  mafs  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  is  at  once  the  origin  and  point  of  union  to  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem.  This  general  mafs  is  divided  into 
three  particular  portions,  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  and  a  continuation  of  the 
latter  forms  the  medulla  fpinalis,  which  fills  the  cavity  of 
the  vertebrae.  This  organ,  and  the  various  branches  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  form  one  of  the  mod  important  parts  of  the 
animal  oeconomy.  It  is  efl'ential  to  all  the  nobler  fpecies 
of  animals ;  but  its  importance  is  more  peculiarly  evident 
in  man  than  in  any  other.  In  the  human  race,  it  bears 
a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal  than 
in  any  of  the  inferior  orders.  The  nerves,  which  form 
the  various  organs  of  fenfation,  and  upon  which  ulti¬ 
mately  the  aftion  of  mufcular  fibre  depends,  are  derived 
from  the  brain  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  well  as  in  man  ; 
but,  from  the  much  larger  iize  of  this  organ  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  it  appears  deftined  to  perforin  fome  other  and  more 
important  purpofes'in  him  than  in  the  former.  The 
whole  of  the  nerves,  it  has  been  obferved,  bear  but  a 
fmall  proportion  to  the  mafs  of  medullary  fubftance  con¬ 
tained  in  the  brain,  being  at  lead  an  hundred  times  as 
large  as  the  diameters  of  all  the  nerves  of  the  head  and 
fpinal  marrow.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  large  fize  of 
the  brain  gives  to  man  more  acute  fenfations,  or  a  greater 
power  to  produce  mufcular  motion,  than  other  animals 
polfefs  in  which  the  brain  is  proportionally  much  lefs. 
Thus,  the  brain  of  a  large  ox  has  been  found  to  weigh 
not  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  human  brain,  whilft 
the  weight  of  the  ox  was  probably  fix  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  man  ;  or  the  brain  of  the  man  was,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  weight,  twenty-four  time's  heavier  than  that  of 
the  ox.  At  the  fame  time,  the  nerves  of  the  mufcles  of 
an  ox  are  in  their  lize  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani¬ 
mal’s”  mufcles,  and  thofe  of  the  organs  of  fenfation,  as 
the  eye  and  nofe,  are  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  thefe 
organs.  Thus  the  olfactory  nerve  of  an  ox  is  many  times 
larger  than  that  of  a  man.  Again  we  oblerve,  that  three 
fourths  of  the  nerves  originate  from  the  medulla  fpinalis  ; 
yet  it  is  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  brain  which  is  elongated, 
and  palfes  down  the  vertebral  canal.  We  have  reafon 
therefore  to  conclude,  that  to  give  origin  to  the  nerves  is 
not  the  l'ole  ufe  of  the  brain :  it  is  the  feat  of  intellect ; 
the  medium  by  which  impreffions  made  on  the  organs  of 
fenfation  are  conveyed  to  the  mind. 

The  whole  of  the  nerves,  then,  arife  from  one  common 
fource ;  and  the  brain  mull  be  conlidered  as  the  central 
point,  at  which  they  all  unite.  Arifing  from  this  point 
they  are  tranfmitted  to  every  part  of  the  body,  they  are 
interwoven  in  every  organ  of  fenfation,  every  mufcle, 
veil'd,  and  bone,  and  thus  unite  the  various  parts  fo  as 
to  conftitute  an  uniform  fyfiem.  Poffeiled  of  a  peculiar 
organization,  by  which  they  are  highly  fufoeptible  of  im- 
preflions  from  various  ftimuli,  they  receive  impreffions  on 
every  part,  which  appear  to  be  inftantaneouily  tranfmitted 
to  the  central  point,  the  cenforium  commune.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  action  of  a  ftimulant  upon  a  particular  part 
does  not  affeCt  that  part  only  to  which  it  is  applied,  but 
operates  on  a  greater  or  fmaller  degree  upon  the  whole 
fyfiem.  Minute  anatomy  evidences,  by  an  infinite  variety 
of  Circumftances,  the  peculiar  fitnefs  of  the  brain  and  ner¬ 
vous  fyfiem  for  producing  thefe  effects.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  the  brain  is  formed  of  three  portions,  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  to  which 
a  fourth  may  be  added,  the  medulla  fpinalis.  The  whole 
of  thefe  are  covered  by  their  peculiar  membranes,  the  pia 
mater  and  dura  mater.  Thefe  ferve  for  their  protection, 
and  to  convey  blood-veffels  for  their  nourilhment  and  fup- 
port.  The  brain  is  fupplied  with  numerous  blood-veffels 
from  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries;  and,  by  the  many 
convolutions  which  they  make  before  they  pafs  through 
the  dura  mater,  and  the  vaft  number  of  communicating 
branches  into  which  they  are  divided  in  the  pia  mater, 
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and  its  proceffes,  it  appears,  that  the  blood  mufi  move 
more  flowly  and  equally  in  thofe  veffels  than  in  thole  of 
other  parts.  We  may  alfo  add,  that  the  arteries  in  other 
parts  are  in  fome  degree  aCted  upon  by  the  labouring 
mufcles,  and  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  by  which  the 
blood  is  propelled  with  additional  force.  But  the  arteries 
which  fupply  the  brain,  after  they  enter  the  cranium,  are 
not  fubjeCted  to  the  operation  of  thefe  powers.  We  ob- 
ferve  then,  in  this  distribution  of  the  blood-veffels  of  the 
brain,  a  provision  made  againft  thofe  injuries  which  mult 
have  infallibly  taken  place  in  fo  delicate  an  organ,  if  it 
had  been  pofiible  for  the  blood  to  have  been  driven  into 
it  with  great  violence.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  is  tranfmitted  to  the  brain;  it  is  derived  from  trunks 
which  arife  near  the  heart ;  and,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Haller,  a  fixth  part,  or,  as  Dr.  Monro  luppofes,  not 
lei's'  than  a  tenth  part,  of  the  circulating  mafs,  is  tranfmit¬ 
ted  to  the  brain.  From  the  ample  fupply  of  this  fluid 
which  the  brain  receives,  it  appears  that  perpetual  and 
important  changes  take  place  in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  as  well  as  in  other  parts. 

The  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  fpinal  marrow,  are  na¬ 
turally  divided  into  the  external  part,  the  cortex  or  cine- 
ritious  fubftance,  and  the  internal  part,  or  medullary  mat¬ 
ter.  The  minute  branches  of  the  blood-veffels,  by  the 
affiftance  of  injections  and  the  microfcope,  are  found  to 
pal's  from  the  pia  mater  into  the  cortical  part  in  vaft  num¬ 
bers  ;  in  faCt,  it  appears  to  be  almoft  wholly  formed  of 
veffels  ;  but  into  the  medullary  fubftance  wc  only  obferve 
longitudinal  veffels  entering.  The  veins  which  return 
the  blood  from  the  brain  are  of  a  peculiar  ftrudture,  evi¬ 
dently  deligned  to  facilitate  that  return.  Their  coats  are 
of  peculiar  ftrength :  they  form  innumerable  anaftamoles 
with  one  another ;  and,  when  collected  fo  as  to  form  con- 
fiderable  trunks,  they  are  lodged  in  canals,  which  prevent 
them  from  being  i'ubjeCted  to  compreffion.  A  proviiion 
therefore  is  evidently  made  to  prevent  an  injurious  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  blood  in  this  organ.  It  has  been  doubted, 
whether  the  brain  is  fupplied  with  lymphatics  ?  They 
may  certainly  be  demonstrated  upon  the  pia  mater  ;  and 
from  analogy  drawn  from  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
we  fcarcely  luppofe  that  the  brain  is  deftitute  of  lympha¬ 
tics.  Indeed  modern  phyfiologifts  in  general  admit  the 
exiftence  of  lymphatics  in  the  brain. 

From  the  blood-veffels,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain  receives  its  origin.  Anatomical 
injections  fully  prove,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  confifts 
of  veffels  which  are  inferted  from  the  fmall  branches  of 
the  pia  mater.  Thefe  veffels,  however,  in  the  natural 
ftate,  do  not  convey  red  blood,  but  a  thinner  fluid  ;  al¬ 
though  in  fome  dileafes,  and  in  death  by  ftrangling,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  brutes  and  birds,  the  red  blood  is  propelled 
into  them.  No  anatomift  has,  indeed,  Succeeded  in  filling 
every  portion  of  the  cortex  with  injected  matter  ;  yet  it  is 
probable,  that  it  is  altogether  vafcular.  We  obferve  no 
diffimilarity  of  parts  in  it  when  in  the  entire  or  natural 
ftate,  fo  that  we  cannot  imagine  that  it  is  partly  vafcular 
and  partly  folid. 

As  the  cortical  fubftances  originate  from  the  veffels  of 
the  pia  mater,  fo  the  white  medullary  matter  is  derived 
from  the  cortex.  The  continuity  of  the  medulla  with  the 
cortex,  is  diftinftly  feen  by  the  microfcope,  and  may  even 
be  obferved  by  the  naked  eye.  Minute  portions  of  the 
medulla  may  be  obferved  proceeding  from  the  cortex; 
and  its  gradual  increafe  may  be  traced,  becoming  more 
broad  and  abundant  till  it  makes  up  the  whole  oval  feCtion 
of  the  brain,  and  is  bounded  only  by  the  convolutions  of 
the  cortex.  The  medulla  is  extremely  loft,  and  of  a  fibrous 
texture.  The  fibres  are  vifible  in  feveral  parts  of  the  hit¬ 
man  brain,  and  ftill  more  evidently  in  the  brains  of  fifties, 
efpecially  in  their  thalami  optici.  The  fibres  of  the  me¬ 
dullary  fubftance  are  (imply  extended,  fo  as  to  form  the 
white  fibrous  cords  which  are  diftributed  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  which  are  univerfally  termed  the  nerves. 
That  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  are  merely  a  continuation 
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of  thofe  of  the  medulla,  is  diftitiftly  fcen  in  the  feventh, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  pairs  of  nerves'; 

The  nerves,  then,  are  compofed  of  many  fibrous  threads, 
lying  parallel,  or  nearly  fo,  to  each  other,  as  they  (hoot  off 
from  the  medulla.  At  the  origin  of  moft  of  the  nerves 
within  the  fkull,  this  fibrous  texture  is  perceptible;  and, 
in  the  cauda  equina  of  the  fpinal.  marrow,  they  may  be 
divided  into  threads  fo  exceedingly  minute,  that  they  are 
fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye;  yet  even  thefe  fibres, 
when  examined  with  a  microfcope,  appear  to  be  formed 
of  a  considerable  number  of  fibrils,  much  more  minute. 
It  is  perhaps  not  poffible  to  eftimate  the  fize  of  the  imalleft 
of  thefe  fibres.  Were  the  nerves,  which  are  divided  over 
the  whole  body,  conjoined  into  a  cord,  the  diameter  would 
not  be  an  inch  ;  yet  even  the  moll  minute  part  of  the  body 
is  fenfible:  and  this  mud:  depend  on  each  particular  point 
being  fupplied  with  nerve.  We  muff  therefore  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  nervous  fibrils  are  aftonifhingly  fmall. 
Nay,  it  has  been  demonftrated,  from  the  extreme  minute 
portions  of  matter  which  are  vifible  to  the  fight,  that  each 
fibre  in  the  retina  of  the  eye  cannot  exceed  in  diameter 
the  thirty-two  thoufand  four  hundredth  part  of  a  hair. 
The  medullary  matter,  of  which  the  nervous  fibrils  are 
formed,  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  foft.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  connected  together  by  cellular  fubftance,  and  protect¬ 
ed  from  injury  by  coats  formed  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 
Thefe  nervous  cords  are  fo  liberally  fupplied  with  blood- 
veffels,  that,  when  their  arteries  only  are  injeCted,  the 
whole  cord  appears  to  be  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the 
injeCted  liquor. 

The  nerves,  after  being  given  out  by  the  brain  or  fpinal 
marrow,  are  generally,  like  the  blood-veffels,  divided  into 
branches  :  but  they  pafs  off,  or  feparate,  from  each  other, 
in  acute  angles,  and  often  in  a  retrograde  direction.  The 
fibrils  of  the  nerves,  however,  are  not  fplit  at  thefe  divi- 
fions  fo  as  to  form  fmaller  threads  ;  but  the  original  fibres, 
continued  from  the  brain  itfelf,  recede  from  each  other 
by  an  opening  of  the  cellular  fubftance  by  which  they  are 
united  :  fo  that,  after  the  nervous  fibril  has  left  the  brain, 
it  appears,  in  faCt,  to  undergo  no  change  till  its  ultimate 
termination.  The  nervous  cords  generally  appear  to  grow 
fofter  during  their  courfe,  till  at  length,  at  their  termina¬ 
tion,  they  feem  to  be  loft  in  a  mucus  or  pulp.  Hence  it 
lias  been  fuppofed,  that  during  their  progrefs  they  depo- 
fit  the  coats  which  they  had  received  from  the  pia  and 
dura  mater  ;  and  that,  to  be  capable  of  fenfation,  or  the 
other  purpofes  which  the  nerve  is  to  effeCt  in  the  fyftem, 
it  is  neceftary  that  the  medullary  part  fliould  be  laid  per¬ 
fectly  bare  at  its  termination.  It  is  however  alleged,  that 
every  filament  of  a  nerve  retains,  at  its  termination,  a  co¬ 
vering  of  the  pia  mater,  by  the  veffels  of  which  it  is  nou- 
rifhed  and  preferved  in  that  ftate,  upon  which  the  faculty 
of-receiving  impreflions,  and  the  power  of  aCtion,  depend. 

In  fome  inftances  we  obferve  different  nerves  uniting  fo 
as  to  form  one  cord  ;  this,  in  fome  meafure,  refembles  the 
inofculations  which  take  place  in  the  fanguiferous  fyftem. 
After  fuch  an  union,  we  frequently  find,  particularly  in 
thofe  which  are  diftributed  to  the  bowels,  a  hard  knot  is 
formed,  eonftderably  larger  than  the  nerves  which  are 
thus  united  into  a  cord.  Thefo  knots  are  generally  termed 
ganglions :  t-hey  have  thicker  coats,  and  are  more  liberally 
fupplied  with  blood-veffels,  than  the  nerves.  Dr.  Monro 
obferves,  that  they  are  full  of  nervous  fibrilli,  intermixed 
with  a  yellowifh  or  reddifti  brown  fubftance,  fomewhat  fi- 
milar  to  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain.  Hence  he  fup- 
pofes,  that  they  are  fources  of  nervous  matter  or  energy. 

Derived  from  this  origin,  (the  brain,)  we  find  forty  pairs 
of  nerves  diftributed  through  the  body,  viz.  ten  which 
immediately  proceed  from  the  encephalon,  and  thirty 
which  pafs  off  from  the  medulla  fpinalis.  Of  thefe  we 
find  four  proceeding  immediately  from  the  brain,  which 
are  deftined  to  receive  various  impreflions  from  external 
objects,  by  which  the  fenfations  of  fight,  hearing,  fmell, 
and  tafte,  are  produced.  The  reft  are  diftributed  to  the 
various  mufcles/and  extended'on  the  furfaceof  the  body, 
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effecting  the  motion  of  the  mufcular  folid,  and  producing^ 
in  every  part  of  the  fyftem,  by  impreftions  from  different 
fubftances,  that  fenfation  which  we  call  foeling.  To  what¬ 
ever  purpofe  the  nerve  is  applied,  whether  to  receive  fen¬ 
fation,  or  to  excite  motion,  we  do  not  perceive  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  its  ftruclure  ;  it  is  in  every  inftance  formed  of  the 
fame  foft  medullary  fibre.  We  perceive,  indeed,  that  the 
optic  nerve,  at  its  termination,  is  extended  into  a  delicate 
web,  which  covers  the  lurface'  of  the  eye.  The  portio 
mollis,  alfo,  of  the  auditory  nerve,  is  extended  in  a  very 
foft  pulpy  form  on  the  inner  camera  of  the  ear  ;  but,  ex¬ 
cepting  thefe  two,  we  obferve  no  variations  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  nc-r,ves  at  their  terminations  :  nor  do  w  e 
difcover,  even  in  thefe,  any  peculiarities  of  ftruclure,  by 
which  we  can  be  able  to  allign  a  reafon  why  the  one  fliould 
receive  the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from  furrounding  bo¬ 
dies,  by  which  the  fenfation  of  light  is  produced  ;  01^ why 
the  other  fliould  be  affefted  by  percuflions  of  the  air,  fo 
as  to  communicate  the  different  fenfations  of  found.  We 
obferve,  indeed,  that  feveral  of  the  nerves  which  are  de- 
figned  to  communicate  particular  fenfations  to  the  mind, 
are  furnifhed  with  peculiar  apparatus.  Such  we  obferve 
in  the  wonderful  ftnnfture  of  the  eye  ;  and  in  the  ftriking 
contrivance  exhibited  in  the  veftibule,  cochlea,  and  fenu- 
circular  canals  of  the  ear.  That  thefe  apparatus  are  effen- 
tially  requiiite  to  enable  the  nervous  matter  to  receive  par¬ 
ticular  fenfations,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  it  muff  remain 
as  a  queftion  which  probably  will  never  be  determined, 
whether  the  medullary  matter  itfelf  does  not  undergo  fome 
modification,  by  which  it  is  fitted  refpebtively  toreceive 
impreflions  from  light,  found,  odorous  or  fapid  fubftan- 
ces  :  to  difiinguifli  the  nature  of  other  fubftances  by  what 
we  call  feeling  ;  or  to  excite  the  mufcular  aftion.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  in  this,  we  are  certain,  that  fenfation  alto¬ 
gether,  artd  mufcular  motion  in  a  great  meafure,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  operation  of  various  agents  upon  the  nervous 
fyftem.  If  a  nerve  is  irritated,  acute  pain  is  induced  ;  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  nerves  with  which  any 
part  of  the  body  fupplied,  it  is  poffeffcd  of  a  greater  or 
fmaller  fenfibility.  Thus,  in  the  eye  and  the  penis,  which 
are  plentifully  fupplied  with  nerves,  the  feeling  is  extreme¬ 
ly  acute  ;  and  the ‘tendons,  ligaments,  bones,  and  cartila¬ 
ges,  into  which  few  nerves  enter,  have  in  the  found  ftate 
little  or  no  fenfation.  But  if,  bn  the  other  hand,  the 
communication  between  the  fentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves  and  the  fenforium  commune  is  obftrudled,  as  by 
the  divifion  of  the  nerve,  the  fenfation  of  the  part  beyond 
the  divifion  is  entirely  deftroyed. 

Having  thus  taken  a  curfory  vi,ew  of  the  outline  of  ana¬ 
tomy,  with  the  phyliology  appertaining  thereto,  we  fliall 
now  proceed  to  the  dilfebtion  of  the  human  fubjebl ;  noting 
by  the  way  the  moft  recent  and  important  difcoveries,  cal¬ 
culated  to  improve  the  knowledge  and  fuccefs  of  medical 
prablice. 

Of  the  BONES,  or  HU  M  A  N  S  K  E  L  ET  0  N. 

However  folid  and  compact  adult  bones  are,  yet  thqy 
were  once  cartilages,  membranes,  nay,  a  mere  jelly.  This 
needs  no  farther  proof  than  repeated  obfervations  of  em¬ 
bryos  when  diffeded  :  and  how  much  more  tender  muff 
the  bones  be  before  that  time,  when  neither  knife  nor  eye 
is  capable  to  difcover  the  lead  rudiments  of  them?  By 
degrees  they  become  more  folid,  then  affume  the  nature 
of  griftles,  and  at  laft  oflify;  the  cohelion  of  their  plates 
and  fibres  always  inCreafing  in  proportion  to  their  increafed 
folidities ;  as  is  evident  from  the  time  neceftary  to  unravel 
the  texture  of  bones  of  people  of  different  ages,  or  of  denfe 
and  of  fpongy  bones,  or  of  the  different  parts  of  the  fame 
bone,  and  from  the  more  tedious  exfoliations  of  the  bones 
of  adults  than  of  children.  As  the  folidity  of  bones  in- 
creafes,  their  periofteum  more  eafily  feparates  from  them. 
When  bones  are  membranous,  the  periofteum  cannot  be 
diftinguiflied  ;  they  appear  to  be  the  fame  fubftance.  When 
they  are  cartilage's,  their  membrane  adheres  fo  firmly  to 
them,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feparate  it  from  them.  Where 
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the  bony  fibres  are  rigid,  the  periofteum  is  eafily  ta¬ 
ken  off. 

The  ofiification  of  bones  depends  principally  on  their 
velfels  being  l"o  difpofed,  and  of  fuch  diameters,  as  to  fe- 
parate  a  liquor,  which  may  eafily  turn  into  a  bony  fub- 
ltance,  when  it  is  deprived  of  its'  thinner  parts;  as  feems 
plain  from  the  obfervation  of  the  callous  matter  feparated 
after  fractures  and  ulcers,  where  part  of  the  bone  is  taken 
out :  for,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  velfels  extending  themfelves, 
and  the  liquors  added  to  them,  are  gradually  formed  into 
granulated  flefh ;  which  fills  up  all  the  fpace  where  the 
bone  is  taken  from,  then  hardens  till  it  becomes  as  firm 
as  any  other  part  of  the  bone.  This  happens  frequently, 
even  when  the  ends  of  the  difeafed  bone  are  at  a  confide- 
rable  diftance  from  each  other. 

The  induration  of  bones  is  alfo  greatly  affifted  by  their 
being  expofea  more  than  any  other  parts  to  the  ftrong 
preflure  of  the  great  weights  they  fupport,  to  the  violent 
contraction  of  the  mufcles  fixed  to  them,  and  to  the  force 
of  the  parts  they  contain,  which  endeavour  to  make  way 
for  their  own  further  growth.  By  all  this  preiTing  force, 
the  folid  fibres  and  velfels  of  bones  are  thruft  clofer,  and 
fuch  particles  of  the  fluids  conveyed  in  thefe  velfels  as  are 
fit  to  be  united  to  the  fibres  are  fooner  and  more  firmly 
incorporated  with  them,  while  the  remaining  fluids  are 
forcibly  driven  out  by  the  veins,  to  be  mixed  with  the 
mafs  of  blood.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  velfels  gradu¬ 
ally  diminilh  as  the  bones  harden.  From  which  again  we 
can  underftand  one  reafon  why  the  bones  of  young  animals 
fooner  re-unite  after  a  fra'Cture  than  thofe  of  old,  and  why 
cattle  that  are  too  foon  put  to  hard  labour,  feldom  are  of 
fuch  large  fize  as  others  of  the  fame  brood  who  are  longer 
kept  from  labour. 

That  the  ollifying  of  bones  greatly  depends  on  preflure, 
feems  to  be  evinced  from  the  frequent  examples  we  meet 
with  of  other  parts  turning  bony,  when  long  expofed  to 
the  prefling  force  of  the  furrounding  parts,  or  when  they 
are  fubjc-Cted  to  the  like  ciixumftances  by  their  own  fre¬ 
quent  and  violent  contraction.  Witnefs  the  bones  found 
frequently  near  the  bafe  of  the  heart  in  fome  old  men,  and 
in  feveral  other  creatures.  Nay,  the  mufcular  fubftance  of 
the  heart  lias  been  ofiified  in  fuch,  and  the  arteries  of  old 
men  often  become  bony.  The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are 
generally  ofiified  in  adults.  In  beads  of  burden,  the  carti¬ 
lages  between  the  vertebra  of  the  back  very  often  change 
into  complete  bones  ;  and,  being  intimately  united  with 
the  vertebrae,  the  whole  appears  one  continued  bone  :  nor 
is  the  periofteum  exempted  from  fuch  an  induration. 

From  the  effects  of  preflure  only  it  is  that  we  can  ac¬ 
count  for  the  bones  of  old  people  having  their  fides  much 
thinner,  yet  more  denfe  and  Folid,  while  the  cavities  are 
much  larger  than  in  thofe  of  young  people;  and  for  the 
prints  of  mufcles,  velfels,  & c.  being  fo  much  more  ftrong- 
ly  marked  on  the  furfaces  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter, 
if  they  belong  to  people  of  near  the  fame  condition  in  life. 
Preirure  muft  likewife  be  the  caufe  which,  in  people  of 
equal  ages,  make  thefe  prints  ftrongerin  the  bones  of  thofe 
who  had  much  labour  andexercife,  than  they  are  in  people 
who  have  led  an  indolent  and  inactive  life. 

Perhaps  the  caufes  of  ofiification  may  be  affifted  by  the 
nature  of  the  climate  people  live  in,  and  the  food  they  ufe. 
Whence,  in  hot  countries,  the  inhabitants  fooner  come  to 
their  height  of  ftature  than  in  the  northerly  cold  regions  : 
and  thence  feems  to  have  arifen  the  common  practice  among 
the  ladies,  of  making  puppies  drink  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  of  bathing  them  in  thefe  liquors,  to  prevent  their  grow¬ 
ing  big.  Nay,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  much  ufe  of  fuch 
fpirits  has  occafioned  parts,  naturally  foft,  to  petrify  in 
fome,  and  to  oflify  in  other  people  of  no  great  age. 

To  exprefs  the  connexion  of  bones,  anatomifts  have  con¬ 
trived  a  great  number  of  technical  terms  ;  about  the  mean¬ 
ing,  propriety,  and  clafling,  of  which,  there  has  unluckily 
Been  variety  of  opinions.  Some  of  thefe  terms  it  is  ne- 
celfary  to  retain,  fince  they  ferve  to  exprefs  the  various 
circumftances  of  the  articulations,  and  to  underftand  the 
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writers  on  this  fubjeft.  The  articulations  are  mod  com¬ 
monly  divided  into  three  dalles,  viz.  Symphyfis,  Synar- 
throfis,  and  Diarthrofis. 

Firft,  fymphyfis,  which  properly  fignifies  the  conception 
or  growing  together  of  parts,  when  ufed  to  exprefs  the  ar¬ 
ticulations  of  bones,  does  not  feem  to  comprehend,  under 
the  meaning  generally  given  40  it,  anything  relating  to  the 
form  or  motion  of  the  conjoined  bones;  but  by  it  mod  au¬ 
thors  only  denote  the  bones  to  be  connected  by  fome  other 
fubftance ;  and  as  there  are  different  fubftances  which  ferve 
this  purpofe,  therefore  they  divide  it  into  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  fpecies.  1.  Synchondrofs,  when  a  cartilage  is  the  con¬ 
necting  fubftance  :  thus  the  ribs  are  joined  to  the  fternum ; 
thus  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  connected  to  each 
other;  as  are  likewife  the  olfa  pubis.  2.  Synneurojis ,  or 
fyndefmofis,  when  ligaments  are  the  connecting  bodies,  as 
they  are  in  all  the  moveable  articulations.  3.  Syfarcofs , 
when  mufcles  are  ftretched  from  one  bone  to  another,  as 
they  muft  be  where  there  are  moveable  joints. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  articulations,  the  jynarthrojis,  which 
is  faid  to  be  the  general  term  by  which  the  immoveable 
conjunction  of  bones  is  expreffed,  is  divided  into  three 
kinds.  1.  The  future  is  that  articulation  where  two  bones 
are  mutually  indented  into  each  other,  or  as  if  they  were 
fewed  together;  and  is  formed  by  the  fibres  of  two  bones 
meeting  while  they  are  yet  flexible  and  yielding,  and  have 
not  come  to  their  full  exfent  of  growth;  fo  that  they  mu¬ 
tually  force  themfelves  into  the  interftices  of  each  other, 
till,  meeting  witli  fuch  pefiftance  as  they  are  not  able  to 
overcome,  they  are  flopped  from  fproUting  out  farther,  or 
are  refleded  ;  and  therefore  thefe  indentations  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  both  in  figure  and  magnitude:  thus  the  bones  of  the 
head  are  joined  ;  thus  epiphyfes  are  joined  to  the  bones, 
before  their  full  connection  and  union  with  them.  Under 
this  title  of  future,  the  haimonia  of  the  ancients  may  be 
comprehended;  fcarcely  any  unmoved  bones  being  joined 
by  plain  furfaces.  2.  Gomphofis  is  the  fixing  one  bone  into 
another,  as  a  nail  is  fixed  in  a  board  :  thus  the  teeth  are 
fecured  in  their  fockets.  3.  Schindylcfs  or  ploughing,  when 
a  thin  lamella  of  one  bone  is  received  into  a  long  narrow 
furrow  of  another:  thus  the  proceffus  azygos  of  the  fphe- 
noid,  and  the  nafal  procefs  of  the  ethmoid,  bone,  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  vomer. 

The  third  clafs,  or  diarlhrofs,  is  the  articulation  where 
the  bones  are  fo  loolely  connected  as  to  allow  large  motion. 
This  is  fubdivkled  into  three  kinds.  1.  Enartkrofis,  or  the 
ball  and  focket,  when  a  large  head  is  received  into  a  deep 
cavity;  as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  into  the  acetabu¬ 
lum  coxendicis.  2.  Arthrodia,  when  a  round  head  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  fuperficial  cavity ;  as  in  the  articulation  of 
the  arm  bone  and  fcapula.  Thefe  two  fpecies  of  diar¬ 
throfis  allow  motion  to  all  fides .  3.  Ginglimus,  which  pro¬ 

perly  fignifies  the  hinge  of  a  door  or  window  ;  in  it  the 
parts  of  the  bones  mutually  receive  and  are  received,  and 
allow  of  motion  two  ways:  workmen  call  it  charnal. 

The  ginglimus  is  generally  divided  into  three  kinds;  to 
which  fome  give  the  name  of  contiguous,  dijlant,  and  com¬ 
pound.  Ths  firft  kind  of  ginglimus  is  when  a  bone  has  fe¬ 
veral  protuberances  and  cavities,  which  anfwerto  as  many 
cavities  and  proceffes  of  the  other  bone  with  which  it  is 
articulated  ;  as  in  the  conjunction  of  the  femur  with  the 
tibia.  The  fecond  fpecies  is,  when  a  bone  receives  ano¬ 
ther  at  one  end,  and  is  received  by  the  fame  bone  at  the 
other  end;  as  in  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  laft  fort  is, 
when  a  bone  receives  another,  and  is  received  by  a  third ; 
as  in  the  oblique  proceffes  of  the  vertebrae. 

With  regard  to  the  different  opinions  concerning  the  ufe 
of  thefe  technical  names,  it  has  been  faid,  that  fymphyfis 
fhould  be  the  name  for  the  immoveable  articulations,  and 
fynarthrofis  fhould  be  umierftood  to  be  the  conjunction  of 
bones  by  fome  connecting  medium.  Thofe  who  have  ta¬ 
ken  fymphyfis  in  the  fenfe  of  its  exprefling  the  conjunction 
of  b>  nes  with  a  connecting  fubftance,  have  difagreed  in 
their  definition  of  it ;  fome  infecting,  and  others  leaving 
out,  its  allowing  motion.  When  they  have  agreed  in  their 
6  U  definition. 
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definition,  they  have  not  been  of  the  fame  mind  concern¬ 
ing  the  Species  of  it :  for  feveral  think  the.  fyffarcofis  and 
iyndefmoiis  applicable  to  fo  many  joints  which  are  univer- 
lally  allowed  to  be  clafled  under,  the  diarthrofis,  that  it 
.mu ft  create  confufion  to  name  them  by  any  i'pecies  of  the 
fymphyfis.  Few  keep  to  inch  a  general  definition  of  the 
iynchondroTis ;  and  whether  they  determine  it  to  allow  no 
motion,  or  an  obfeure  or  a  manifeft  one,  they  bring  them- 
ielves  into  difficulties,  becaufe  there  are  examples  of  all 
tkefe  three  kinds.  Some  again,  by  too  nicely  diStinguifh- 
ing  obfeure  and  manifeft  motions  of  bones,  have  blended 
the  fynarthrofis  and  diarthrofis  ;  and  from  thence  have 
branched  out  the  different  compound  fpecies  of  articula¬ 
tions  that  may  be  formed  of  them,  fo  far,  that  they  could 
find  no  examples  in  the  body  to  illuftrate  them  by.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  jarring  opinions,  and 
ufelefs  to  give  a  detail  of  the  arguments  adopted  by  the 
diiputants  on  this  occafion. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  divifion  and  particular  deferip- 
tion  of  the  Skeleton,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  the 
bones  are  put  into  their  natural  filiation,  fcarcely  any  one 
of  them  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  bearing  to  another ; 
though  the  fabric  compoSed  of  them  is  lb  contrived,  that, 
in  an  ere£t  pofture,  a  perpendicular  line,  for  their  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  gravity,  falls  in  the  middle  of  their  com¬ 
mon  bale.  On  this  account,  vve  can  fupport  ourfeKvcs  as 
firm  as  if  the  axis  of  all  the  bones  had  been  a  ftraight  line 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon;  and  we  have  much  greater 
quicknefs,  eafe,  and  Strength,  in  feveral  of  the  molt  neceff 
fary  motions  we  perform.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  wherever 
the  bones,  on  which  any  part  of  our  body  is  fuftained,  de¬ 
cline  from  a  ftraight  line,  the  force  required  in  the  mufcles 
to  counteract  the  gravity  of  that  part  is  greater  than  was 
otherwife  neceffary  :  but  then  this  is  effectually  provided 
for  in  fuch  places,  by  the  number  and  ftrength  of  the 
mufcles.  So  long,  therefore,  as  we  remain  in  the  fame 
pofture,  a  confiderable  number  of  mufcles  mult  be  in  a 
constant  ftate  of  contraction ;  which  we  know,  both  from 
reafon  and  experience,  mult  foon  create  an  uneaJy  fenla- 
tion.  This  we  call  being  weary  of  one  pofture  :  an  inconve¬ 
nience  that  we  Ihould  not  have  had  in  Handing  ereCt,  if  the 
bearing  of  all  the  bones  to  each  other  had  been  perpendi¬ 
cular;"  but  it  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the  advantages 
above-mentioned.  The  human  (keleton  is  generally  divi¬ 
ded  into  the  Head,  the  Trunk ,  the  Superior,  and  the  Infe¬ 
rior,  Extremities. 

BONES  of  the  HEAD. 

By  the  head  is  meant  all  that  fpheroidal  part  which  is 
placed  above  the  fir  ft  bone  of  the  neck.  It  therefore  com¬ 
prehends  the  cranium  and  bones  of  the  face. 

The  cranium,  helmet,  or  brain-cafe,  confifts  of  feveral 
pieces,  w  hich  form  a  vaulted  cavity,  for  lodging  and  de¬ 
fending  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  with  their  membranes, 
veffels,  and  nerves.  The  cavity  of  the  cranium  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  its  contents.  I-lence  fuch  a  variety  of  its  fize 
is  obferved  in  different  Subjects  ;  and  hence  it  is  neither 
fo  broad  nor  fo  deep  at  its  fore-part,  in  which  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  are  lodged,  as  it  is  behind,  where  the 
large  poflerior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  whole  cerebel¬ 
lum,  are  contained.  The  roundilh  figure  of  the  Ikull, 
which  makes  it  more  capacious,  and  better  able  to  defend 
its  contents  from  external  injuries,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
equal  preffure  of  thefe  contained  parts  as  they  grow  and 
increafe  before  it  is  entirely  offified.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
however,  that  the  lides  of  the  cranium  are  depreffed  below 
a  Spherical  Surface  by  the  ftrong  temporal  mufcles,  whofe 
action  hinders  here  the  uniform  protrufion  of  the  bones, 
which  is  more  equally  performed  in  other  parts  where  no 
fuch  large  mufcles  are.  In  children  whole  mufcles  have 
not  a£ted  much,  and  confequently  have  not  had  great  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  bones,  this  depreflion  is  not  fo  reinarkable  ; 
and  therefore  their  heads  are  much  rounder  than  in  adults. 
Thefe  natural  caufes,  differently  dilpofed  in  different  peo¬ 
ple,  produce  a  great  variety  in  the  Shapes  of  Skulls,  which 


is  dill  increafed  by  the  different  management  of  the  heads’ 
of  children  when  very  young :  fo  that  one  may  know  a 
Turk’s  Ikull  by  its  globular  figure,  a  German’s  by  its 
breadth  and  the  flatnefs  of  the  occiput,  Dutch  and  Englilh 
by  their  oblong  Shapes,  &c.  Two  advantages  are  reaped 
from  this  flatnefs  of  the  lides  of  the  cranium,  viz.  the  en¬ 
largement  of  our  fphere  of  viiion,  and  more  advantageous 
Situation  of  our  ears  for  receiving  a  greater  quantity  of 
found,  and  for  being  lefs  expofed  to  injuries. 

The  external  Surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium, 
is  very  fmooth  and  equal,  being  only  covered  with  the 
periofteunt  (common  to  all  the  bones,  but  in  the  Skull’ 
diftingtii Shed  by  the  name  of  pericranium, )  the  thin  frontal 
and  occipital  mufcles,  their  tendinous  aponeuroSis,  and 
with  the  common  teguments  of  the  body;  while  the  ex¬ 
ternal  furface  of  its  lower  part  has  its  numerous  filings,/ 
deprefftons,  and  holes,  which  afford  convenient  origin  and 
insertion  to  the  muScles  that  are  connected  to  it,  and  al¬ 
low  Safe  paSfage  for  the  vefl'els  and  nerves  that  run  through 
and  near  it. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  compofed  of  two  tables,, 
and  intermediate  cancelli,  commonly  called  their  diploc. 
The  external  table  is  thickeft  ;  the  inner,  from  its  thinnefs 
and  confequent  brittlenefs,  has  got  the  name  of  vitrea - 
Whence  vve  may  fee  the  feafon  of  thofe  mifehievous  con- 
fequences  which  fo  often  attend  a  collection  of  matter  in 
the  diploe,  either  from  an  internal  or  external  caufe,  be¬ 
fore  any  fign  of  fuch  a  collection  appears  in  the  teguments, 
which  cover  that  part  of  the  Ikull  where  it  is  lodged. 

The  cranium  confifts  of  eight  bones,  Six  of  which  are 
faid  to  be  proper,  and  the  other  two  are  reckoned  com¬ 
mon  to  it  and  to  the  face.  The  fix  proper  are  the  os 
frontis,  two  offa  parietalia,  two  ojja  temporum,  and  the  os 
occipitis.  Tire  common  arc  the  os  ethmoides  and  fphenoides . 
The  os  frontis  forms  the  whole  fore-part  of  the  vault 
the  two  offa  parietalia  form  the  upper  and  middle  part  of 
it;  the  offa  temporum  compofe  the  lower  part  of  the  lides; 
the  os  occipitis  makes  the  whole  hinder  part,  and  fome  of 
thebafe;  the  os  ethmoides  is  placed  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  bale,  and  the  os  fphenoides  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Thefe  bones  are  joined  to  each  other  by  five  futures  j 
the  names  of  which  are  the  coronal,  lambdoidal,  fagillaf 
and  two  fquamous.  The  coronal  future  is  extended  over 
the  head,  from  within  about  an  inch  of  the  external  can- 
thus  of  one  eye,  to  the  like  distance  from  the  other;  which 
being  near  the  place  where  the  ancients  wore  their  vitta?, 
coronae,  or  garlands,  has  thence  got  its  name. 

The  lambdoidal  future  begins  farther  back  than  the 
vertex  or  crown  of  the  head,  whence  its  two  legs  are 
Stretched  obliquely  downwards,  and  are  now  generally  faid 
to  extend  themfelves  to  the  bale  of  the  Skull:  but  for¬ 
merly  anatomifts  reckoned  the  proper  lambdoidal  future 
to  terminate  at  the  fquamous  futures;  and  what  is  ex¬ 
tended  at  an  angle  down  from  that  on  each  fide,  where 
the  indentations  are  lefs  confpicuous  than  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  future,  they  called  aditamentum  futurce  lambdoi- 
dis.  This  future  is  fometimes  very  irregular,  being  made 
up  of  a  great  many  fmall  futures,  which  furround  fo  ma¬ 
ny  little  bones  that  are  generally  larger  and  more  confpi¬ 
cuous  on  the  external  furface  of  the  Ikull  than  internally. 
Thefe  bones  are  commonly  called  triquetra  or  Wormiana : 
but  fome  other  name  ought  to  be  given  them,  for  they  are 
not  always  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  older  anatomifts 
than  Wormius  have  deferibed  them. 

The  fagittal  future  is  placed  longitudinally  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Skull,  and  commonly  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  middle  of  the  coronal  and  of  the  lambdoidal 
futures ;  between  which  it  is  faid  to  be  placed,  as  an  ar¬ 
row  is  between  the  Siring  and  the  bow.  However,  this 
future  is  frequently  continued  through  the  middle  of  the 
os  frontis  down  to  the  root  of  the  nofe;  which,  fome  fay, 
happens  oftener  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  fquamous  agglutinations,  or  falfe  futures,  are  one  on 
each  fide,  a  little  above  the  ear,  of  a  Semicircular  figure, 
formed  by  the  over-lapping  (like  one  fcaie  upon  another) 
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of  the  upper  part  of  the  temporal  bones  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  parietal,  where,  in  both  bones,  there  are  a  great 
many  fmall  rifings  ahd  furrows,  which  are  indented  into 
each  other;  though  thefe  iiiequaiities"do  not  appear  till 
the  bones  are  l'eparated.  In  tome  fkulls,  indeed,  the  in¬ 
dentations  here  are  as  confpicuous  externally  as  in  other 
futures;  and  what  is  commonly  called  the  pofterior  part 
of  this  fquamous  future  always  has  the  evident  ferrated 
form,  and  therefore  is  reckoned  by  fome  a  dillindt  future, 
under  the  name  of  additamentum  pofierius J'uturce  fquamofcz. 

The  bones  of  the  (hull  are  joined  to  thofe  of  the  face, 
by  fchindylefis  and  futures.  The  fchindylefis  is  in  the 
partition  of  the  nofe.  The  futures  hud  to  be  common  to 
the  cranium  and  face  are  five,  viz.  the  ethmoidal,  fphe- 
noidal,  tranfverfe,  and  two  zygomatic.  The  elhmoidal and 
fpkcnoidal  futures  furround  the  bones  of  thefe  names  ;  and 
in  fome  places  help  to  make  up  other  futures,  particular¬ 
ly  the  fquamous  and  tranfverfe ;  and  in  other  parts  there  is 
but  one  future  common  to  thefe  twobones.  The  tranfveife 
future  is  extended  quite  acrofs  the  face,  from  the  external 
canthus  of  one  orbit  to  the  fame  place  of  the  other,  by 
linking  from  the  canthus  down  the  outfide  of  the  orbit  to 
its  bottom  ;  then,  mounting  upon  its  infide,  it  is  continued 
by  the  root  of  the  nofe  down  to  the  internal  part  of  the 
other  orbit,  and  rifes  up  again  on  its  outfide  to  the  other 
canthus.  The  zygomatic  futures  are  one  on  each  fide,  be¬ 
ing  fhort  and  flanting  from  above  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards,  to  join  a  procefs  of  the  cheek  bone  to  one 
of  the  temporal  bones,,  which  advance  towards  the  face; 
fo  that  the  two  proeelfes  thus  united,  form  a  fort  of  bridge 
or  jugum,  under  which  the  temporal  tnufcle  palTes  ;  on 
which  account  the  proeelfes,  and  future  joining  them,  have 
been  called  zygomatic. 

It  is  alleged,  that  through  the  futures  there  is  a  tran- 
fpiration  of  fleams  from  the  brain,  which  was  the  old  doc¬ 
trine  ;  or  fome  communication  of  the  velfels  without  and 
of  thofe  .within  the  ikull,  larger  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  cranium,  according  to  Tome  moderns;  and  therefore 
eucuphae,  fomentations,  cataplafms,  cephalic  plafters, 
blifters,  are  applied,  and  ilfues  are  eroded  or  cut  in  the 
head,  at  thofe  places  where  the  futures  are  longed  in  form¬ 
ing,  and  where  the  copneiStion  of  the  bones  is  afterwards 
loofeft,  for  the  cure  of  a  phrenitis,  mania,  inveterate  liead- 
ach,  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  head. 
The  favourers  of  the  doffrine  of  tranfpiration,  or  com¬ 
munication  of  veffels  at  the  futures,  endeavour  to  fupport 
it  by  obfervations  of  perfons  fubjecd  to  head-achs  which 
caufed  death,  from  the  futures  being  too  clofely  united. 

The  os  fronds  lias  its  name  from  its  being  the  only  bone 
of  that  part  of  the  face  we  call  the  forehead ,  though  it 
reaches  a  good  deal  farther.  It  has  fome  refemblance  in 
ihape  to  the  (hell  of  the  concha  bivalvis,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  cockle:  for  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  convex  exter¬ 
nally,  and  concave  internally,  with  a  ferrated  circular 
edge;  while  the  fmaller  part  has  procefles,  and  depref- 
fions,  which  make  it  of  an  irregular  figure.  Between  the 
internal  and  external  angular  proeelfes  on  each  fide,  an 
arched  ridge  is  extended,  on  which  the  eye-brows  are  pla¬ 
ced.  Very  little  above  the  internal  end  of  each  of  thefe 
fuperciliary  ridges  a  protuberance  may  be  remarked,  where 
there  are  large  cavities,  called  finufes.  Between  the  inter¬ 
nal  angular  proeelfes  a  fmall  procefs  rifes,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  nofe,  and  thence  is  named  nafal.  Some  cb- 
ferve  a  protuberant  part  on  the  edge  of  the  bone  w  hich 
they  call  temporal  proeelfes ;  but  thefe  are  inconfiderable. 
From  the  under  part  of  the  fuperciliary  ridges,  the  frontal 
bone  runs  a  great  way  backwards:  thefe  parts  may  juftly 
enough  be  called  orbitar  proeelfes,  which,  contrary  to  the 
reft  of  this  bone,  are  concave  externally,  for  receiving  the 
globes  of  the  eyes,  with  their  inufcles,.  fat,  &c.  In  each 
of  the  orbitar  proeelfes,  behind  the  middle  of  the  fuper¬ 
ciliary  ridges,  a  conliderable  finuolity  is  obferved,  where 
the  glanduia  innominata  Galeni,  or  lacrymalis,  is  lodged. 
Behind  each  internal  angular  procefs,  a  fmall  pit  may  be 
remarked,  where  the  cartilaginous  pully  of  the  mufculus 
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obliquus  major  of  the  eye  is  fixed.  Between  the  two  or¬ 
bitar  proeelfes,.  there  is  a  large  dileontinuation  of  the  bone, 
in  which  the  cribriform  part  of  the  os  ethmoides  is  incafed. 

The  foramina,  or  holes,  obfervable  on  the  external  iur- 
face  of  the  frontal  bone,  are  three  in  each  fide.  One  in 
each  fuperciliary  ridge,  a  little  removed  from  its  middle 
towards  the  nofe;  through  w'hich  a  twig  of  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  palfes  out  of  the  orbit, 
with  a  fmall  artery  from  the  internal  carotid,  to  be  diftri- 
buted  to  the  teguments  and  mufcles  of  the  forehead. 
Thele  velfels,  in  fome  fkulls,  make  furrows  in  the  os  fron- 
tis,  efpecially  in  the  bones  of  children,  as  has  alio  been 
obferved  of  another  conliderable  velfel  of  this  bone  near 
its  middle ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  beware  of  tranf¬ 
verfe  incifions  on  either  fide  of  the  os  frontis,  which  might 
either  open  thefe  veffels,  or  hurt  the  nerves,  while  they 
are  yet  in  part  within  the  bone:  for,  when  velfels  are  thus, 
wounded,  it  is  difficult  to  flop  the  haemorrhage,  becaule 
the  adhelion  of  a  part  of  the  artery  to  the  bone  hinders  its- 
contraftion,  and  confequently  ftypticscan  have  little  eftedl ; 
the  lides  of  the  furrow  keep  off  compreffing  fubftances- 
from  the  artery;  and  we  would  with  to  ftiun  cauteries  or 
efcharotics,  becaule  they  make  the  bone  carious;  and 
nerves,  when  thus  hurt,  fometimes  produce  violent  Symp¬ 
toms.  Near  the  middle  of  the  infide  of  each  orbit,  hard- 
by  or  in  the  tranfverfe  future,  there  is  a  fmall  ho! e  for  the: 
paffage  of  the  nafal  twig  of  the  firll  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  of  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
This  hole  is  fometimes  entirely  formed  in  the  os  frontis  ; 
in  other  fkulls,  the  fides  of  it  are  conipoled  of  this  lalt 
bone  and  of  the  os  planum.  It  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  orbilarium  internum,  through  antcrius  fhould 
be  added,  becaule  of  the  next,  which  is  commonly  omit¬ 
ted.  This,  which  may  be  called  orbitarium  internus  pojte- 
rius,  is  fuch  another  as  the  former;  only  fmaller,  and 
about  an  inch  deeper  in  the  orbit.  Through  it  a  fmall 
branch  of  the  ocular  arteiy  paffes  to  the  nole. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  os  frontis  is  concave,  except 
at  the  orbitar  proeelfes,  which  are  convex,  to  fupport  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  This  furface  is  not  lofmooth 
as  the  external;  for  the  larger  branches  of  the  arteries  of 
the  dura  mater  make  fome  furrows  in  its  fides  and  back 
parts.  The  linuofities  from  the  luxuriant  rifings  of  the 
brain  are  often  very  obfervable  on  its  upper  part;  and 
its  lower  and  fore  parts  are  marked  with  the  contortions  of 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  Through  the  middle  of 
this  internal  furface,  where-always  in  children,  and  fome¬ 
times  in  old  people,  the  bone  is  divided,  either  a  ridge 
Hands  out,  to  which  the  upper  edge  of  the  falx  is  fatten¬ 
ed,  or  a  furrow  runs,  in  which  the  upper  fide  of  the  fu- 
perior  longitudinal  finus  is  lodged ;  on  both  thefe  accounts, 
chirurgical  authors  juftly  forbid  the  application  of  the  tre¬ 
pan  here. 

The  os  frontis  is  compofed  of  two  tables,  and  an  inter¬ 
mediate  diploe,  as  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium  are. 
It  is  of  a  mean  thicknefs  between  the  os  occipitis  and  the 
parietal  bones ;  and  is  nearly  equally  denfe  throughout, 
except  at  the  orbitar  proeelfes,  where,  by  the  action  of 
the  eye  on  one  lide,  and  preliure  of  the  lobes  of  the  brain 
on  the  other,  it  is  made  extremely  thin  and  diaphanous,, 
and  the  meditullium  is  entirely  obliterated.  In  this  place 
there  is  fo  weak  a  defence  for  the  brain,  that  fencers  clleem 
a  puffi  in  the  eye  mortal.  The  diploe  is  aifo  exhauftedin 
that  part  above  the  eye-brows,  where  the  two  tables  of 
the  bone  i’eparate,  by  the  external  being  protruded  out¬ 
wards,  to  form  two  large  cavities,  called  finus  frontaks. 
Thefe  are  divided  by  a  middle  perpendicular  bony  parti¬ 
tion.  Their  capacity  in  the  fame  fubjeiT  is  feldom  equal ; 
in  fome  the  right,  in  others  the  left,  is  largeft:  In  fome 
fkulls,  belides  the  large  perpendicular  feptum,  feveral  bo¬ 
ny  pillars,  or  fhort  partitions,  are  found  in  each  finus:  in 
others  thefe  are  wanting.  For  the  moll  part  the  feptum 
is  entire  ;  at  other  times  it  is  difeontinued,  and  the  two  ji. 
nufs  communicate.  When  the  finufes  are  feen  in  fuch 
fkulls  as  have  the  frontal  bone  divided  by  the  fagittal  fu¬ 
ture.;, 
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ture,  the  partition  dividing  thefe  cavities  is  evidently  com- 
pofed  of  two  plates,  which  eafily  feparate.  Each  linns 
commonly  opens  by  a  roundiflv  fmall  hole,  at  the  inner 
and  lower- part  of  the  internal  angular  procelfes,  into  a 
fimts  formed  in  the  nofe.,  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  os  unguis;  near  to  which  there  are.  alio  fome  other 
fmall  finufes  of  this  bone,  the  greater  part  of  which  open 
feparately  near  tlte  feptum  narium,  and  often  terminate  in 
the  fame  common  canal  with  the  large  ones. 

In  a  natural  and  found  (late,  thefe  cavities  are  of  confi- 
derable  advantage:  for,  the  organ  of  l’melling  being  thus 
enlarged,  the  effluvia  of  odorous  bodies  more  difficultly 
efcape  it;  and  their  iinpreflions,  being  more  numerous, 
are  therefore  (Ironger,  and  affedt  the  organ  more.  That 
odorous  particles  may  be  applied  to  tire  membrane  of  the 
linufes,  is  evident  from  the  pain  felt  in  this  part  of  the 
forehead,  when  the  effluvia  of  volative  fpirits,  or  of  ftrong 
aromatics,,  are  drawn  up  into  the  nofe  by  a  quick  infpira- 
tion.  Thefe,  and  the  other  cavities  which  open  into  the 
nofe,  increale  the  found  of  our  voice,  and  render  it  more 
melodious,  by  ferving  as  fo  many  vaults  to  refound  the 
notes.  Hence  people  labouring  under  a  coryza,  or  ftoppage 
of  tire  nofe  from  any  other  caufe,  when  they  are  by  the 
vulgar,  though  falfely,  faid  to  fpeak  through  the  nofe, 
have  inch  a  difagreeable  voice.  The  liquor  feparated  in 
the  membrane  of  thefe  finufes  runs  down  upon  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nofe  to  keep  it  moift. 

The  upper  circular  part  of  the  os  frontis  is  joined  to  the 
iifla  parietalia,  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  by  the  co¬ 
ronal  future.  From  the  termination  of  the  coronal  future 
to  the  external  angular  procelfes,  this  bone  is  connected 
to  the  fphenoid  by  the  fphenoidal  future.  At  the  external 
canthi  of  the  eyes,  its  angular  procefles.are  joined  by  the 
tranfverfe  future  to  the  olla  mala  rum,  to  which  it  adheres 
one-third  down  the  outfide  of  the  orbits  ;  whence  to  the 
bottom  of  tliefe  cavities,  and  a  little  upon  their  internal 
fides,  thefe  orbitar  procelfes  are  connedted  to  the  fphenoi¬ 
dal  bone  by  that  fame  future. 

The  frontal  bone  ferves  to  defend  and  fupport  the  ante¬ 
rior  lobes  of  the  brain.  It  forms  a  conliderable  part  of 
the  cavities  that  contain  the  globes  of  the  eyes,  helps  to 
make  up  the  feptum  narium,  organ  of  fmelling,  &c.  In 
a  rioe  child,  the  frontal  bone  is  divided  through  the  mid¬ 
dle;  ‘the  luperciliary  holes  are  not  formed;  often  a  fmall 
round  piece  of  each  orbitar  procefs,  behind  the  fuperci- 
liary  ridge,  is  not  oflified ;  and  there  is  no  finus  to  be  feen 
within  its  fubftance. 

Each  of  the  two  ojfa  parietalia,  or  bones  ferving  as  walls 
to  the  encephalon,  is  an  irregular  fquare;  its  upper  and 
fore  lides  being  longer  than  the  one  behind  or  below.  The 
inferior  lide  is  a  concave  arch  ;  the  middle  part  receiving 
the  upper  round,  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  exter¬ 
nal  furface  of  each  os  parietale  is  convex.  Upon  it,  fonie- 
what  below  the  middle  height  of  the  bone,  there  is  a  tranf¬ 
verfe  arched  ridge,  generally  of  a  whiter  colour  than  any 
other  part  of  the  bone ;  from  which,  in  bones  that  have 
ftrong  prints  of  mufcles,  we  fee  a  great  many  converging 
furrows,  I  ke  fo  many  radii  drawn  front  a  circumference 
towards  a  centre.  From  this  ridge  of  eaclt  bone  the  tem¬ 
poral  mufcle  rifes:  and,  by  the  prefliire  of  its  fibres,  oc- 
cafipns  the  furrows  juft  now  mentioned.  Below  thefe  we 
obferve,  near  the  femicircular  edges,  a  great  many  ri lings 
and  deprefiions,  which  are  joined  to  like  inequalities  on 
the  infide  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  form  the  fquamous 
future.  The  temporal  bone  may  therefore  ferve  here  as  a 
buttrefs,  to  prevent  the  lower  ftde  of  the  parietal  from 
ftarting  outwards  when  its  upper  part  is  prelfed  or  ftruck. 
Near  the  upper  lides  of  thefe  bones  is  a  fmall  hole  in  each, 
through  which  a  vein  palfes  from  the  teguments  of  the 
head  to  the  longitudinal  linus.  In  fome  Ikulls,  one  of  the 
offii  parietalia  has  not  this  hole.  In  others,  there  are  per¬ 
haps  two  in  one  bone ;  and,  in  fome,  not  one  in  either. 
Moll  frequently  this  hole  is  through  both  tables  ;  at  other 
times  the  external  hole  only  is 'perforated.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  courfe  of  thefe  vellels  may  be  of  ufe  to  fur- 
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geons  when  they  make  any  Ineifion  near  this  part  of  the 
head  ;  left,  if  the  vellels  are  rafhly,  cut  near  the  hole,  they 
ftn'ink  within  the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  and  caufe  an  ob- 
ftinate  haemorrhage,  which  neitheiTigatures  nor  medicines 
can  ftop. 

The  olfa  parietalia  are  the  mod  equal  and  fmooth,  and 
are  among  the  thinned:  bones  of  the  cranium  ;  but  they 
enjoy  the  general  ftruftures  of  two  tables  and  diploe  the 
completed.  Thefe  bones  are  joined  at  their  fore-fide  to 
the  os  frontis  by  the  coronal  future  ;  at  their  long  inferior 
angles,  to  the  fphenoid  bone,  by  part  of  the  future  of  this 
name;  at  their  lower  edge,  to  the  olfa  temporum,  by  the 
fquamous  future,  and  its  pofterior  additamentum  ;  behind, 
to  the  os  occipitis,  or  olfa  triquera,  by  the  lambdoid  fu¬ 
ture;  and  above,  to.  one  another,  by  the  fagittal  future. 

The  large  unoffified  ligamentous  part  of  the  cranium, 
obfervable  between  the  parietal  bones  and  the  middle  of 
the  divided  os  frontis  of  new-born  children,  called  by  the 
vulgar  the  open  of  the  head,  was  imagined  by  the  ancients 
to  ferve  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fuperfluous  moifture  of 
the  brain  :  and  therefore  they  named  it  bregma,  or  the 
fountain ;  fometimes  adding  the  epithet  pu/fatilis,  or  beat¬ 
ing,  cn  account  of  the  puliation  of  the  brain  felt  through 
this  flexible  ligamento-cartilaginous  fubftance.  Hence 
the  parietal  bones  are  very  frequently  called  ojj'a  bregmatis. 

Ojfa  temporum,  fo  named  from  the  hair’s  firfl:  becoming 
grey  on  the  temples,  and  thus  difeovering  people’s  ages, 
are  each  of  them  equal  and  fmooth  above,  with  a  very 
thin  femicircular  edge;  which,  from  the  mariner  of  its 
connexion  with  the  neighbouring  bones,  is  diftinguiflied 
by  the  name  ot  osfquamofum.  Behind  this,  the  upper  part 
oi  the  temporal  bone  is  thicker,  and  more  unequal ;  and 
is  fometimes  deferibed  as  a  diftinct  part,  under  the  name 
of  pars  mamillaris.  Towards  the  bale  of  the  fkull,  the 
temporal  bone  appears  very  irregular  and  unequal ;  and 
this  part,  inftead  of  being  broad,  and  placed  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  as  the  others  are,  is  contradled  into  an  oblong  very 
hard  fubftance,  extended  horizontally  forwards  and  in¬ 
wards,  which  in  its  progrefs  becomes  fmaller,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  called  os  petrofum. 

Three  external  procelfes  of  each  temporal  bone  are  ge¬ 
nerally  deferibed.  The  firft,  placed  at  the  lowerand  hind 
part  of  the  bone,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  nipple,  is  call¬ 
ed  majloides  or  mamillaris.  It  is  not  folid  ;  but  is  compofed 
of  cancelli,  or  fmall  cells,  which  have  a  communication 
with  the  large  cavity  of  the  ear,  the  drum  ;  and  therefore 
founds,  being  multiplied  in  this  vaulted  labyrinth,  are  in- 
creafed  before  they  are  applied  to  the  immediate  organ  of 
hearing.  Into  the  maftoid  procefs  the  fterno-maftoideus 
mufcle  is  inlerted  :  and  to  its  back  part,  where  the  furface 
is  rough,  the  trachelo-maftoideus  and  part  of  the  fplenius 
are  fixed.  About  an  inch  farther  forward,  the  fecond  pro¬ 
cefs  begins  to  rife  out  of  the  bone;  and,  having  its  origin 
continued  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  for  fome 
way,  it  becomes  fmaller,  and  is  ftretched  forwards  to  join 
with  the  os  mahe ;  they  together  forming  the  bony  jugurn, 
under  winch  the  temporal  mufcle  palfes.  Hence  this  pro¬ 
cefs  has  been  named  zygomatic.  Its  upper  edge  lias  the 
ftrong  aponeurolis  of  the  temporal  mufcle  fixed  into  it ; 
and  its  lower  part  gives  rife  to  a  (hare  of  the  malfeter. 
From  under  the  craggy  part  of  the  os  temporum,  the 
third  procefs  (lands  out  obliquely  forwards.  The  ffiape 
of.  it  is  generally  faid  to  refemble  the  ancient  Jlylus  ferip- 
to'rius ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  the Jlyloid procefs.  Some  au¬ 
thors  however  contend,  that  it  ought  to  be  named  feloid , 
from  its  being  more  like  a  pillar.  Several  mufcles  have 
their  origin  from  this  procefs,  and  borrow  one  half  of 
their  name  from  it ;  as  fylo-glojfus,  fylo-kyoides,  fylo-pha - 
ryngeus.  This  procefs  is  often,  even  in  adults,  not  entire¬ 
ly  oflified,  but  is  ligamentous  at  its  root,  and  is  fometimes 
compofed  of  two  or  three  diftinfl  pieces.  Round  the  root 
of  it,  efpecially  at  the  fore-part,  there  isarifingof  the  os  pe- 
trofum,  which  fome  authors  have  efteemed  a  procefs: 
and,  from  the  appearance  it  makes  with  the  ftyliform,  have 
named  it  vaginalis.  Others  again  have,  under  the  name  of 
3  auditory 
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auditory  procefs,  reckoned  among  the  external  procefi'es, 
that  femicircular  ridge,  which,  running  between  the  root 
of  the  maftoid  and  zygomatic  procedes,  forms  the  under 
part  of  the  external  meatus  audiiorius. 

The  finuofities  or  depreffions  on  the  external  furface  of 
each  temporal  bone  are  thefe :  A  long  folia  at  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  mammary  procefs,  where 
the  pofterior  head  of  the  digaftric  mufcle  has  its  origin. 
Immediately  before  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  procefs,  a 
conliderable  hollow  is  left  for  lodging  the  crotaphite  muf¬ 
cle.  Between  the  zygomatic,  auditory,  and  vaginal,  pre¬ 
cedes,  a  large  cavity  is  formed;  thro’  the  middle  of  which, 
from  top  to  bottom,  a  fid ure  is  obfervable,  into  which  part 
of  the  ligament  that  fecures  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  this  bone  is  fixed.  The  fore-part  of  the  cavity 
being  lined  with  tire  fame  cartilage  which  covers  the  tu¬ 
bercle  before  it,  receives  the  condyle  of  the  jaw ;  and  in 
the  back-part  a  fmall  fhare  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  a 
cellular  fatty  fubftance,  are  lodged.  At  the  inlide  of  the 
root  of  the  ftyloid  apophyle,  there  is  a  thimble-like  cavi¬ 
ty,  where  the  beginning  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  or 
end  of  the  lateral  (inns,  is  lodged.  Round  the  external 
meatus  auditorius,  feveral  finuofities  are  formed  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  of  the  ear,  and  for 
their  firm  adhefion. 

The  holes  that  commonly  appear  on  the  outfide  of  each 
of  theie  bones,  and  are  proper  to  each  of  them,  are  five. 
The  firfi,  fituated  between  the  zygomatic  andmaftoid  pre¬ 
cedes,  is  the  orifice  of  a  large  funnel-like  canal,  which 
leads  to  the  organ  of  hearing;  and  is  therefore  called  mea¬ 
tus  auditorius  e.xternus.  The  fecond  gives  pad’age  to  the 
portio  dura  of  the  feventh  pair  of  nerves;  and  from  its 
fituation  between  the  muftoid  and  ftyloid  procefi'es,  is  call¬ 
ed  foramen  Jlylo-maJloideum.  Some  way  before,  and  to  the 
infide  of  the  ftyloid  procefs,  is  the  third  hole :  the  canal 
from  which  runs  firft  upwards,  then  forwards,  and  receives 
into  it  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
intercoftal  nerve ;  where  this  canal  is  about  to  make  the 
turn  forwards,  one,  or  fometimes  two,  very  fmall  holes  go 
oft'  towards  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  called  tympanum.  Thro’ 
thefe  Valfalva  affirms  the  proper  arteries  of  that  cavity  are 
fent.  On  the  anterior  edge  of  this  bone,  near  the  former, 
a  fourth  hole  is  obfervable,  being  the  orifice  of  a  canal 
which  runs  outwards  and  backwards,  in  a  horizontal  di¬ 
rection,  till  it  terminates  in  the  tympanum.  The  whole 
canal  is  named  iter  a  palato  ad  aurem,  or  Evjlachian  tube. 
On  the  external  fide  of  the  bony  part  of  this  canal,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  chink,  in  the  cavity  that  receives  the  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  the  courfe  of  the  little  nerve, 
called  chorda  tympani,  and  commonly  laid  to  be  reflected 
from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  till  it  enters  the 
tympanum,  to  run  acrofs  this  cavity.  The  fifth  hole  is 
very  uncertain,  appearing  fometimes  behind  the  maftoid 
procefs;  fometimes  it  is  common  to  the  temporal  and  oc¬ 
cipital  bones;  and  in  feveral  fkulls  there  is  no  fuch  hole. 

The  internal  furface  of  the  ofik  temporum  is  unequal; 
the  upper  circular  edge  of  the  fquamous  part  having  nu¬ 
merous  fmall  ridges  and  furrows  for  its  conjunction  with 
the  parietal  bones  ;  and  the  reft  of  ft  is  irregularly  mark¬ 
ed  with  the  convolutions  of  the  middle  part  of  the  brain, 
and  with  furrows  made  by  the  branches  of  the  arteries  of 
the  dura  mater.  From  the  under  part  of  this  internal 
furface,  a  larger  tranfverfe  hard  craggy  protuberance  runs 
horizontally  inwards  and  forwards,  with  a  ftiarp  edge 
above,  and  two  flat  fides,  one  facing  obliquely  forwards 
and  outwards,  and  the  other  as  much  backwards  and  in¬ 
wards.  To  the  ridge  between  thefe  two  fides,  the  large 
Lateral  procefs  of  the  dura  mater  is  fixed. 

The  internal  proper  foramina  of  each  of  thefe  bones  are, 
firft,  the  internal  meatus  auditorius  in  the  pofterior  plain 
fide  of  the  petrous  procefs.  This  hole  foon  divides  into 
twoq  one  of  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  fcqueduCt  of 
Fallopius ;  the  other  ends  in  feveral  very  fmall  canals  that 
allow  a  paflage  to  the  branches  of  the  portio  mollis  of  the 
feventh  pair  of  nerves,  into  tire  veftibule  and  cochlea. 

Vo*..  I.  No.  34. 
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Through  it  alfo  an  artery  is  fer.t,  to  be  diftributed  to  the 
organ  of  hearing.  The  fecond  hole,  which  is  on  the  ante¬ 
rior  plain  fide  of  the  craggy  procefs,  gives  paflage  to  a  re¬ 
flected  branch  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  which  joins  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
while  it  is  in  the  aqueduct,  fmall  branches  of  blood-vef- 
fels  accompanying  the  nerves,  or  palling  through  fmaller 
lroles  near  it.  The  paflage  of  the  cutaneous  vein  into  the 
lateral  finus,  or  of  a  branch  of  the  occipital  artery,  is 
feen  about  the  middle  of  the  large  folia  for  that  finus  ;  and 
the  orifice  of  the  canal  of  the  carotid  artery  is  evident  at 
the  under  part  of  the  point  of  the  petrous  procefs.  The 
upper  round  part  of  the  fquamous  bones  is  thin,  but  equal ; 
while  the  low  petrous  part  is  thick  and  ftrong,  but  irregu¬ 
lar  and  unequal,  having  the  diftinCtion  of  tables  and  di- 
ploe  confounded,  with  feveral  cavities,  procelfes,  and 
bones,  within  its  fubftance,  which  are  parts  of  the  organ 
of  hearing. 

The  temporal  bones  are  joined  above  to  the  parietal 
bones  by  the  fquamous  futures  and  their  pofterior  addita- 
menta.  Before,  to  the  fphenoid  bone,  by  the  future  of 
that  name ;  to  the  cheek  bones,  by  the  zygomatic  futures ; 
and  to  the  occipital  bone,  by  the  lambdoid  future  and  its 
additaments. 

Os  occipitis,  fo  called  from  its  fituation,  is  convex  on 
the  outfide,  and  concave  internally.  Its  figure  is  an  irre¬ 
gular  fquare,  or  rather  rhomboid;  the  lower  angle  of  which 
is  ftretched  forward  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  thence 
is  called  the  cuneiform  procefs.  The  external  furface  is 
convex,  except  at  the  cuneiform  apophyle,  where  it  is  flat¬ 
ted.  At  the  bafe  of  this  triangular  procefs,  on  each  fide 
of  the  great  hole,  the  large  oblong  protuberances,  named 
the  condyles,  appear,  to  lerve  for  the  articulation  of  this 
bone  with  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck.  Though  the 
motion  of  the  head  is  performed  on  the  cond)  les,  yet  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  that  globe  does  not  fall  between  them, 
but  is  a  good  way  farther  forward ;  from  which  mechan- 
ifm  it  is  evident,  that  the  nrufcles  which  pull  the  head 
back  mtift  be  in  a  conttant  ftate  of  contrattion  ;  which  is 
ftronger  than  the  natural  contraction  of  the  proper  flex¬ 
ors,  elfe  the  head  would  always  fall  forwards,  as  it  does 
when  a  man  is  alleep,  or  labours  under  a  pally,  as  well  as 
in  infants,  where  the  weight  of  the  head  far  exceeds  the 
proportional  ftrength  of  thefe  mufcles.  This  feeming 
diladvantageous  fituation  of  the  condyles  is,  however,  of 
Angular  ufe,  by  allowing  fufficient  fpace  for  the  cavities  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  for  lodging  a  fufficient  number 
of  mufcles,  which  commonly  ferve  for  other  ufes ;  but 
may  at  pleafure  be  directed  to  adl  on  the  head,  and  thea 
they  have  an  advantageous  lever  to  aft  with,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  fuftain  a  conliderable  weight,  or  other  force  ap„ 
plied  to  pull  the  head  back. 

Somewhat  more  externally  than  the  condyles,  there  is 
a  fmall  rifing  and  femilunated  hollow  in  each  fide,  which 
make  part  of  the  holes  common  to  the  occipital  and  petrous 
bones.  Immediately  behind  this,  on  each  fide,  afeabrous 
ridge  is  extended  from  the  middle  of  the  condyle  towards 
the  root  of  the  maftoid  procefs.  Into  this  ridge  the  muf- 
culus  lateralis,  commonly  aferibed  to  Fallopius,  is  infert- 
ed.  About  the  middle  of  the  external  convex  furface,  a 
large  arch  runs  acrofs  the  bone  ;  from  the  upper  lateral 
parts  of  which  the  occipital  mufcles  have  their  rife ;  to 
its  middle  the  trapezii  are  attached  ;  and  half-way  between 
this  and  the  great  hole,  a  letter  arch  is  extended.  In  the 
hollows  between  the  middle  of  thefe  arches  the  complexi 
are  inferted ;  and,  in  the  depreffions  more  external  and 
farther  forward  than  thefe,  the  fplenii  are  inferted. 

On  the  inner  furface  of  the  os  occipitis  we  fee  two  ridges ; 
one  Handing  perpendicularly,  the  other  running  horizon¬ 
tally  acrofs  the  firft.  The  upper  part  of  the  perpendicular 
limb,  to  which  the  falx  is  fixed,  is  hollowed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  or  often  on  one  fide,  for  the  reception  of  the  fuperior 
longitudinal  finus  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  it  has  the  fmall 
or  third  procefs  of  the  dura  mater  fattened  to  it,  and  is 
fometimes  hollowed  by  the  occipital  finus.,  .Each  fide  of. 
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the  horizontal  limb  is  made  hollow  by  the  lateral  finufes 
inclofed  in  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  dura  mater;  the 
fofla  in  the  right  tide  being  generally  a  continuation  of  the 
one  made  by  the  longitudinal  (inns  in  the  perpendicular 
limb,  and  therefore  is  larger  than  the  left  one.  The  in¬ 
ner  furface  of  the  cuneiform  apophyfe  is  made  concave 
for  the  reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  of  the  ba- 
filar  artery.  A  furrow  is  made  on  each  tide,  near  the 
edges  of  this  procefs,  by  a  ftnus  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
empties  itfelf  into  the  lateral  finus. 

The  holes  of  this  bone  are  commonly  five  proper,  and 
two  common.  The  firft  of  the  proper  holes,  called  fora¬ 
men  magnum  from  its  fize,  is  immediately  behind  the  wedge¬ 
like  procefs  ;  and  allows  a  paflage  to  the  medulla  oblonga¬ 
ta,  nervi  accefforiL,  to  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  fome- 
limes  to  the  vertebral  veins.  At  each  fide  of  this  great 
bole,  near  its  fore  part,  and  immediately  above  the  con¬ 
dyles,  we  always  find  a  hole,  fometimes  two,  which  foon 
unite  again  into  one,  that  opens  externally  ;  through  thefe 
the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  go  out  of  the  fkull.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  holes  pierce  from  behind  the  condyle  of  each  fide 
into  the  fofla;  of  the  lateral  finufes;  theyferve  for  the 
paifage  of  the  cervical  veins  to  thefe  finufes.  Often  one 
of  thefe  holes  is  wanting,  fometimesboth,  when  the  veins 
pafs  through  the  great  foramen.  The  two  common  fora¬ 
mina  are  the  large  irregular  holes,  one  in  each  fide,  be¬ 
tween  the  (ides  of  the  cuneiform  procefs  and  the  edges  of 
the  petrous  bones. 

The  occipital  bone  is  among  the  thickefl  of  the  cranium, 
though  unequally  fo ;  for  it  is  ft  range r  above,  where  it 
has  no  other  defence  than  the  common  teguments,  than  it 
is  below ;  for,  being  there  prelfed  by  the  lobes  of  the  brain 
and  cerebellum  on  one  fide,  and  by  theadlionof  the  nruf- 
cles  on  the  other,  it  is  fo  very  thin  as  to  be  diaphanous  in 
many  Ikulls:  but  then  thefe  mufcles  ward  off  injuries; 
and  the  ridges  and  fpines,  which  are  frequent  here,  make 
it  fufficiently  flrong  to  refill  ordinary  forces.  The  tables 
and  diploe  are  tolerably  diftincl  in  this  bone,  except  where 
it  is  fo  thin  as  to  become  diaphanous. 

The  occipital  bone  is  joined,  above  to  the  offa  parietalia, 
and  to  the  triquetra,  when  prefent,  by  the  lambdoid  fu¬ 
ture;  laterally  to  the  temporal  bones,  by  the  additamenta 
of  the  lambdoid  future ;  below  to  the  fphenoid  bone,  by 
the  end  of  its  cuneiform  procefs,  in  the  fame  way  thatepi- 
nhyfes  and  their  bones  are  joined.  For  in  children  a  liga¬ 
mentous  cartilage  is  interpofed  between  the  occipital  and 
iphenoid  bones,  which  gradually  turns  thinner  as  each  of 
the  bones  advances,  till  their  fibres  at  laft  run  into  each 
other  ;  and,  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  the 
union  of  thefe  two  bones  becomes  fo  intimate,  that  a  fe- 
paration  cannot  be  made  without  violence.  The  os  occi- 
pitis  is  joined  by  a  double  articulation  to  the  firft  vertebra 
of  the  neck,  each  condyle  being  received  into  a  fuperior 
oblique  procefs  of  that  vertebra. 

Os  etkmoides,  or  the  fuve-like  bone,  has  its  name  from 
the  great  number  of  fmall  holes  with  which  it  is  pierced. 
Its  l'everal  parts  are,  the  cribriform  lamella  with  its  procefs, 
the  nafal  lamella ,  cellules,  and  effa  fponginofa.  The  thin  ho¬ 
rizontal  lamella  is  pierced  obliquely  by  a  great  number  of 
fmall  holes,  through  which  the  filaments  of  the  olfaftory 
nerves  pafs.  In  a  recent  fubjeft,  thefe  holes  are  fo  clofely 
lined  by  the  dura  mater,  that  they  are  much  lefsconfpicu- 
ous  than  in  the  Ikeleton.  ‘  From  the  middle  of  the  internal 
fide  of  this  plate,  a  thick  procefs  rifes  upwards;  and,  be¬ 
ing  higheft  at  the  fore-part,  gradually  becomes  lower  as  it 
is  extended  backwards.  From  fome  relemblance  which 
this  procefs  w  as  imagined  to  have  to  a  cock’s  comb,  it  has 
been  called  crija  galti.  The  falx  is  connected  to  its  ridge, 
and  to  the  unperforated  part  of  the  cribriform  plate.  When 
the  crifta  is  broke,  its  bafe  is  fometimes  found  to  be  hol¬ 
low,  with  its  cavity  opening  into  the  nofe. 

From  the  middle  of  the  outer  furface  of  the  cribriform 
lamella,  a  thin  folid  plate  is  extended  downwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  having  the  fame  common  bafe  with  the  crifta  galli. 
Generally  it  is  not  exactly  perpendicular,  but  is  inclined 


to  one  fide  or  other,  and  therefore  divides  the  cavity  o-f  the 
nofe  unequally.  Its  inclination  to  one  fide,  and  flexure  in 
the  middle,  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  fills  up  a  large 
fltare  of  one  of  the  noftrils,  and  has  been  miftaken  for°a 
polypus  there.  At  a  little  diftance  from  each  fide  of  this 
external  procefs,  a  cellular  and  fpongy  bony '  fubftance 
depends  from  the  cribriform  plate.  The  number  and  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  cells  in  this  irregular  procefs,  are  very  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  they  open  into  each  other,  and  into  the  cavity  of 
the  nofe  :  the  upper  mo  ft,  which  are  below  the  aperture 
of  the  frontal  finufes,  are  formed  like  .funnels.  The  outer 
furface  of  thefe  cells  is  fmooth  and  plain,  where  this  bone 
a IMs  in  compofing  the  orbit ;  at  which  place,  on  each  fide, 
it  has  the  name  of  os  planum.  Below  the  cells  of  each 
fide,  a  thin  plate  is  extended  inwards;  and  then,  bending 
down,  it  becomes  thick  and  of  a  fpongy  texture.  This 
fpongy  part  is  triangular,  with  a  ftraight  upper  edge  placed 
horizontally,  an  anterior  one  flanting  from  above,  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  with  a  pendulous  convex  one 
below.  The  fide  of  this  pendulous  fpongy  part  next  to 
the  feptum  narium  is  convex,  and  its  external  fide  is  con¬ 
cave.  Thefe  tw’o  precedes  of  the  ethmoid  bone  have  the 
name  of  ofja  fpovgiofa,  or  turbinata  fuperior  a ,  from  their 
fubftance,  figure,  and  fituation.  All  the  prominences, 
cavities,  and  meanders,  of  this  ethmoid  bone,  are  covered 
with  a  continuation  of  the  membrane  of  the  noftrils  in  a 
recent  fubjecl.  The  cellular  part  of  each  palate-bone  is 
contiguous  to  each  os  planum,  and  to  the  cells  backwards. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  nafal  perpendicular  plate  is  received 
into  the  furrow  of  the  vomer.  Its  pofterior  edge  is  joined 
to  the  fore-part  of  the  proceffus  azygos  of  the  fphenoid: 
bone.  Its  upper  edge  joins  the  nafal  procefs  of  the  frontal 
and  nafal  bones ;  and  its  anterior  one  is  connected  to  the 
middle  cartilage  of  the  nofe. 

The  ufes  of  this  bone  are  to  fuftain  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain  ;  to  give  paifage  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  and' 
attachment  to  the  falx  ;  to  enlarge  the  organ  of  fmelling, 
by  allowing  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  a  great  extent,  to 
ftraighten  the  paflage  of  the  air  through  the  nofe,  by 
leaving  only  a  narrow  winding  canal,  on  the  (enfible  mem¬ 
branous  fides  of  which  the  fubftances  conveyed  along  with 
the  air  muft  ftrike  ;  to  form  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eyes 
and  feptum  narium ;  while  all  its  parts  are  fo  light  as  rot 
to  be  in  hazard  of  Separating  by  their  weight ;  and  they 
are  fo  thin  as  to  form  a  large  furface,  without  occupying 
much  fpace.  This  brittle  fubftance,  however,  is  fuffi¬ 
ciently  protected  from  external  injuries  by  the  firm  bones 
which  cover  it.  If  this  bone  is  feized  on  by  any  corroding 
matter,  we  may  eafily  conceive  what  deftruction  may  enfue. 
Hence  it  is,  that  an  ozaena  is  difficult  to  cure  ;  and  that  in 
violent  feurvies,  or  in  the  lues  venerea,  the  fabric  of  the 
nofe,  the  eyes,  and  even  the  life  itfelf,  are  in  danger.  The 
fituation  of  the  nafal  plate  may  lhew  us  how  dangerous  at 
fradlure  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe  may  be,  when  made  by  a 
force  applied  to  their  middle  fore-part,  of  a  perfon  in 
whom  this  nafal  plate  is  perpendicular. 

Os  fpkenoides,  or  wedge- like  bone,  has  two  or  three  re¬ 
markable  precedes  from  each  fide  of  it,  which  arc  all  of 
them  again  fubdivided.  The  firft  pair  is  the  tv/o  large 
lateral  precedes  or  wings ;  the  upper  part  of  each  of  which 
is  called  the  temporal  procefs,  becaufe  they  join  tire  temporal 
bones.  That  part  of  the  wings  which  juts  out  towards 
the  infide,  fomewhat  lower  than  the  temporal  apophyfes^ 
where  it  makes  up  part  of  the  orbit,  is  thence  named  orbitar 
procejfes.  Behind  the  edge  feparating  thefe  two  precedes, 
there  is  often  a  fmall  groove,  made  by  a  branch  of  the  fu- 
perior  maxillary  nerve,  in  its  paflage  to  the  temporal  muf- 
cle.  The  lowed;  and  back  part  of  each  wing,  which  runs 
out  (harp  to  meet  the  ofiapetrofa,  has  been  f  iled  the  fpinous 
procefs  :  from  near  the  point  of  which  a  (harp-pointed 
procefs  is  frequently  produced  downwards,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  fylform,-  that  affords  origin  to  the  ptery-ftaphylinus 
externus  mufcle.  From  this  ftyloid  procefs  a  very  fmall 
groove  is  extended  along  the  edge  of  the  bone  to  the  hol¬ 
low  at  the  root  of  the  internal  piate  of  the  following  pro- 
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cfeflevwTiich  forms  part  of  the  Eudachian  tube.  The 
lecond  pair  of  external  proceil'es  of  the  cuneiform  bone,  is 
the  two  which  Hand  out  a  Into  ft  perpendicular  to  the  bafe 
of  the  (kull.  Each  of  them  has  two  plates,  and  a  middle 
folia  facing  backwards  ;  and  are  commonly  faid  to  refera¬ 
ble  the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  therefore  are  named  pterygoid 
or  aliform  proceiTes.  From  each  fide  of  the  external  plates 
the  pterygoid  mufcles  take  their  rife.  At  the  root  of  each 
internal  plate,  a  fmall  hollow  may  be  remarked,  where  the 
mufculus  ptery-daphilinus  interims  or  circumflexus  palati 
rifes,  and  fome  Ihare  of  the  cartilaginous  end  of  the  Eufta- 
chian  tube  reds  ;  and,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fame  plate, 
is  a  hook-like  riling  or  procefs,  round  which  the  tendon 
of  the  lad-named  mufcle  plays,  as  on  a  pulley.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  the  little  triangular  thin  procefs,  which 
comes  from  each  dde  of  the  body  of  the  fphenoid  bone, 
where  the  pterygoid  precedes  are  riling  from  it,  and  are 
extended  over  the  lower  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  fmus  as 
far  as  the  ethmoid  bone,  while  their  body  hangs  down  into 
the  nares.  Beddes  thefe  pair  of  precedes,  there  is  a  fharp 
ridge  which  dands  out  from  the  middle  of  its  bafe :  and, 
becaufe  it  wants  a  fellow,  it  may  be  called  procejjus  azygos. 
The  lower  part  of  this  procefs,  where  it  is  received  into 
the  vomer,  is  thick,  and  often  not  quite  perpendicular,  but 
inclining  more  to  one  dde  than  the  other.  The  fore-part 
of  this  procefs,  where  it  joins  the  nafal  plate  of  the  os  eth- 
moides,  is  thin  and  draight.  Thefe  two  parts  have  been 
deferibed  as  two  didinft  precedes  by  fome  writers. 

The  deprefiions,  dnuodties,  and  fodre,  on  the  external 
furface  of  this  fphenoid  bone,  may  be  reckoned  up  to  a 
great  number,  viz.  Two  on  the  temporal  apophyfes,  where 
the  crotaphite  mufcles  lodge ;  two  on  the  orbitar  precedes, 
to  make. way  for  the  globes  of  the  eyes  ;  two  between  the 
temporal  and  fpinous  precedes,  for  receiving  the  temporal 
bones  ;  two  between  the  plates  of  the  pterygoid  precedes,, 
where  the  mufeuli  pterygoidei  interni  and  ptery-daphylini 
interni  are  placed  ;  two  between  the  pterygoid  and  orbitar 
precedes,  for  forming  the  holes  common  to  this  and  to  the 
cheek  and  maxillary  bones;  two  on  the  lower  ends  of  the 
aliform  precedes,  which  the  palate  bones  enter  into  ;  two 
at  the  roots  of  the  temporal  and  pterygoid  precedes,  where 
the  larged  fliare  of  the  external  pterygoid  mufcles  have 
their  rife ;  two  at  the  Tides  of  the  procedus  azygos,  for 
forming  part  of  the  nofe,  &c. 

What  are  deferibed  under  the  name  of  temporal onA  fpinous 
procej/'es  on  the  outfide  of  the  Ikull,  are  likewife  feen  on 
its  iniide,  where  they  are  concave,  for  receiving  part  of  the 
brain;  and  commonly  three  apophyfes  on  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  fphenoid  bone  are  only  mentioned.  Two,  riling 
broad  from  the  fore-part  of  its  body,  become  fmaller  as 
they  are  extended  obliquely  backwards.  The  third,  hand¬ 
ing  on  a  longtranfverfe  bafe,  rifes  nearly  ereft,  and  of  an 
equal  breadth,  terminating  often  in  a  little  knob  on  each 
fide.  The  three  are  called  clinoid,  from  fome  refemblance 
which  they  were  thought  to  have  to  the  fupporters  of  abed. 
From  the  roots  of  the  anterior  clinoid  precedes  the  bone  is 
extended  on  each  dde  outwards  and  forwards,  till  it  ends  in 
a  diarp  point,  which  may  have  the  name  of  the  tranfverfe 
fpinous  precedes. 

Within  the  Ikull,  there  are  two  fnuofities  in  the  internal 
part  of  each  wing  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  for  receiving  the 
middle  part  of  the  brain.  One  between  the  tranfverfe  fpi¬ 
nous  proceiTes,  for  lodging  the  part  of  the  brain  where  the 
crura  medullas  oblongaue  are.  Immediately  before  the 
third  or  middle  clinoid  procefs,  a  dngle  pit  may  generally 
be  remarked,  from  which  a  fofla  goes  out  on  each  dde  to 
the  holes  through  which  the  optic  nerves  pafs.  The  pit  is 
formed  by  the  conjoined  optic  nerves;  and  in  the  fofla 
thefe  nerves  are  lodged,  as  they  run  divided  within  the 
Ikull.  Between  that  third  protuberance  and  the  poderior 
clinoid  procefs,  the  larger  pit  of  the  glandula  pitui.taria 
maybe  remarked.  This  cavity,  becaufe  of  its  refemblance 
to  a  Turkidi  faddle,  is  always  deferibed  under  the  name- 
of  fella  turcica,  or  ephippium.  The  holes  on  each  dde  of  the 
os  fphenoides  are  fix  proper,  and  three  common,  The 
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fird  is  the  round  one  immediately  below  the  anterior  cli¬ 
noid  precedes,  for  the  palfage  cf  the  optic  nerve,  and  of 
the  branch  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  that  is  lent  to  the 
eye.  The  lecond  is  the  foramen  lacerum,  or  large  II it 
between  the  tranfverfe  fpinous  and  orbitar  precedes.  The 
outer  end  of  it  is  formed  in  the  os  frontis;  and  therefore 
this  might  be  reckoned  among  the  common  foramina. 
Through  it  the  third,  fourth,  the  fil’d  branch  of  the  fifth, 
and  the  greater  diarc  of  the  frxth,  pair  of  nerves,  and  an 
artery  from  the  internal  carotid,  go  into  the  orbit.  Some¬ 
times  a  fmall  branch  of  the  external  carotid  enters  near  its 
end,  to  be  didributed  to  the  dura  mater  ;  and  a  vein,  fome 
call  it  the  venous  duEl ,  or  Nuc/i’s  aqueduEl,  returns  through 
it  to  the  cavernous  dims.  The  third  hole,  dtuated  a  little 
below,  is  called  rolundum,  from  its  diape.  It  allows  pal¬ 
fage  to  the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  or 
fuperior  maxillary  nerve,  into  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 
The  fourth  is  the  foramem  ovale,  about  half  an  inch  behind 
the  round  hole.  Through  it  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  or  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  goes  out.  Very  near 
the  point  of  the  fpinous  procefs  is  the  fifth  hole  of  this 
bone  ;  it  is  fmall  and  round,  for  a  padage  to  the  larged 
artery  of  the  dura  mater,  which  is  often  accompanied  with 
a  vein.  The  dxth  proper  hole  cannot  be  well  feen,  till 
the  cuneiform  bone  is  feparated  from  all  the  other  bones  of 
the  cranium  ;  for  one  end  of  it  is  hid  by  a  fmall  protuber¬ 
ance  of  the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  procefs  ;  and 
by  the  point  of  the  procedus  petrofus  of  the  temporal 
bone.  Its  canal  is  extended  above  the  inner  plate  of  the 
pterygoid  procefs;  and  where  it  opens  into  the  cavity  of 
the  nole,  it  is  concealed  by  the  thin  laminous  part  of  the 
palate-bone. 

The  fird  of-  the  common  holes  is  that  unequal  filTure  at  the 
dde  of  the  fella  turcica,  between  the  extreme  point  of  the 
os  petrofum  and  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  cuneiform 
bone.  This  hole  only  appears  after  the  bones  are  boiled  ; 
for  in  a  recent  fubjedt  its  back-part  is  covered  by  a  thin 
bony  plate  that  lies  over  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and 
farther  forward  it  is  filled  with  a  cartilaginous  ligament, 
under  which  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  Eudachian  tube 
is  placed.  The  fecond  common  hole  is  the  large  difeon- 
tinuation  of  the  external  dde  of  the  orbit,  left  between 
the  orbiter  proceiTes  of  the  cuneiform  bone,  the  os  maxil- 
lare,  malas,  and  palati.  In  this  large  hole  the  fat  for  lu¬ 
bricating  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  temporal  mufcles  is 
lodged,  and  branches  of  the  fuperior  maxillary'  nerve,  with 
fmall  arteries  from  the  carotid,  and  veins,  pafs.  The 
third  hole  is  formed  between  the  bafe  of  this  bone  and  the 
root  of  the  orbitar  procefs  of  the  palate-bone  of  each  dde. 
Through  this  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  and 
of  the  lecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  are  allowed 
a  padage  to  the  nodrils,  and  a  returning  vein  accompanies 
them.  Sometimes,  however,  this  hole  is  proper  to  the  pa¬ 
late-bone,  being  entirely  formed  out  of  its  fubdance. 

The  os  fphenoides  is  joined  by  its  wings  to  the  parietal 
bones  above,  to  the  os  frontis  and  oifa  malarum  before,  to 
the  temporal  bones  behind;  by  the  fore-part  of  its  body 
and  fpinous  precedes,  to  the  frontal  and  ethmoid  bones  ; 
by  its  back-part,  behind  the  two  linufes,  to  the  occipital, 
where  it  looks  like  a  bone  with  the  epiphyfes  taken  oft", 
and,  as  was  formerly  obferved  in  the  defcription  of  the 
occipital  bone,  it  cannot  be  feparated  without  violence  in 
adults  ;  to  the  palate-bones,  by  the  ends  of  the  pterygoid 
procefs,  and  dill  more  by  the  fore-part  of  the  internal 
plates  of  the  pterygoid  proceiTes,  and  of  the  finufes ;  to 
the  maxillary  bones,  by  the  fore-part  of  the  external  ptery¬ 
goid  plates;  to  the  vomer  and  nafal  plate  of  the  os  eth- 
moides,  by  the  procedus  azygos. 

The  face  is  the  irregular  pile  of  bones  compodng  the 
fore  and  under  part  of  the  head,  which  is  divided  by  au¬ 
thors  into  the  upper  and  lower  maxillae,  or  jaws.  The  fu¬ 
perior  maxillae  is  the  common  dedgnation  given  to  the  upper- 
immovable  (hare  of  the  face.  It  conlids  of  fix  bones  on 
each  fide  ;  of  a  thirteenth  bone  which  hath  no  fellow, 
placed  in  the  middle ;  and  of  fixteen  teeth.  The  thirteen 
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bones  are,  two  Ofla  na'fi,  two  ofla  unguis,  two  offa  mala* 
rum,  two  ofla  maxillaria,  two  ofla  palati,  two  ofla  fpon- 
giofa  inferiora,  and  the  vomer.  The  ojfa  nafi  are  placed 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  ;  ojfa  unguis  are  at  the  internal 
canthi  of  the  orbits  ;  ojfa  malarum  form  the  prominence  of 
tite  cheeks  ;  ojfa  maxillaria  form  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  with 
the  whole  lower  and  fore-part  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the 
greateft  fhare  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  ojja.  palati  are  fi- 
tuated  at  the  back  part  of  the  palate,  noftrils,  and  orbits; 
ojja  fpongiofa  are  fcen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  nares ;  and 
the  vomer  he lps  to  feparate  thefe  two  cavities. 

The  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  are  joined  to  the  bones  of 
the  fkull  by  the  fchindy lefts  and  futures  already  defcribed  as 
common  to  the  cranium  and  face,  and  they  are  connected 
to  each  other  by  gomphofis  and  fifteen  futures.  The  gom- 
•phofis  is  only  where  the  teeth  are  fixed  in  their  fockets,  and 
the  fchindelyfn  is  only  where  the  edges  of  the  vomer  are 
joined  to  other  bones.  The  futures  of  the  face  (formerly 
called  harmonice)  have  not  fuch  confpicuous  indentations 
as  thofe  of  the  fkull ;  the  bones  here  not  having  fubflance 
enough  for  forming  large  indentations,  and  there  being 
-lefs  neceflity  for  fecurity  againft  external  injuries,  or  any 
-internal  protruding  force,  than  in  the  cranium.  Thefe 
futures  often  difappear  in  old  people,  by  the  bones  run¬ 
ning  into  each  other ;  which  can  do  little  prejudice,  becaule 
•ihe  principal  ufe  of  the  bones  being  fo  numerous  here,  is  to 
allow  them  to  be  extended  into  a  proper  form. 

Ojfa  naf,  are  fo  named,  from  their  fituation  at  the  root 
of  the  nofe.  The  lower  edge  of  thefe  bones  is  unequal, 
and  is  ft  ret  ched  outwards  and  backwards,  to  join  the  car¬ 
tilages  of  the  noftrils.  Their  anterior  fide  is  thick,  efpe- 
cially  above,  and  unequal,  that  their  conjunction  to  each 
other  might  be  ftronger ;  and  a  fmall  rifing  may  be  re¬ 
marked  on  their  inner  edge,  where  they  are  fuftained  by 
the  feptum  narium.  Their  pofterior  fide  has  externally 
a  depreffion,  where  it  is  a  little  overlapped  by  the  maxillary 
bones,  while  its  lower  half  covers  thefe  bones:  by  which 
■contrivance,  they  do  not  yield  eafily  to  preflure  applied  to 
their  fore-part  or  fides.  The  nafal  bones  are  firm  and 
folid,  with  very  few  cells  of  cancelli  in  them.  They  are 
joined  above  to  the  frontal  bone,  by  the  middle  of  the 
tranfverfe  future;  behind,  to  the  maxillary  bones,  by  the 
lateral  nafal  futures;  below,  to  the  cartilages  of  the  nofe; 
before,  to  one  another,  by  the  anterior  nafal  future  ;  in¬ 
ternally,  to  the  feptum  narium.  The  ufe  of  thefe  bones 
is  to  cover  and  defend  the  root  of  the  nofe.  in  an  infant 
•they  are  proportionally  fhorter,  and  lefs  thick  at  their  up¬ 
per  part,  than  in  an  adult  ;  but  are  otherwife  complete. 

Ojfa  unguis ,  or  lacrymalia,  are  fo  named,  becaufe  their 
figure  and  magnitude  are  nearly  like  thofe  of  a  nail  of  one’s 
finger,  and  becaufe  the  tears  pal's  upon  them  into  the  nofe. 
Their  external  furface  is  compofed  of  two  fmooth  conca¬ 
vities  and  a  middle  ridge.  The  deprejjion  behind  forms  a 
fmall  ihare  of  the  orbit  for  the  eye-ball  to  move  on  ;  and 
Khe  one  before  is  a  deep  perpendicular  canal,  or fejfa,  larger 
above  than  below,  containing  part  of  the  lacrymal  fac  and 
duct.  This  is  the  part  that  ought  to  be  pierced  in  the  great 
operation  for  the  fiftula  lacrymalis.  This  fofla  of  the  bone 
is  cribriform,  or  has  a  great  number  of  fmall  holes  through 
it,  that  the  filaments  for  the  membrane  which  lines  it  infi- 
'  nuating  themfelves  into  thefe  holes,  might  prevent  a  fepa- 
ration  of  the  membrane,  and  fecure  the  bone  in  its  natural 
fituation.  The  ridge  between  thefe  two  cavities  of  the  os 
unguis  is  the  proper  boundary  of  the  orbit  at  its  internal 
canthus  ;  and  beyond  which  furgeons  ftiould  not  proceed 
backwards  in  performing  operations  here.  The  internal 
or  pofterior  furface  of  this  bone  conlifts  of  a  furrow  in  the 
middle  of  two  convexities.  The  JubJlance  of  the  os  unguis 
is  as  thin  as  paper,  and  very  brittle  ;  which  is  the  reafon 
that  thofe  bones  are  often  wanting  in  Ikeletons,  and  need 
little  force  to  pierce  them  in  living  fubjedts.  Each  of 
thefe  bones  is  joined ,  above,  to  the  frontal  bone,  by  part  of 
the  tranfverfe  future;  behind,  to  the  os  planum  of  the  eth¬ 
moid  bone,  by  the  fame  future;  before,  and  below,  to  the 
smaxillary  bone,  by  the  lacrymal  future.  Internally,  the 
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ofla  unguis  cover  fomc  of  the  anus  ethmoidales ;  nay,  are 
really  continuous  with  the  bony  lamellae  which  make  up 
the  tides  of  thefe  cells  ;  .fo  that  they  are  as  much  part  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  as  the  ofla  plana.  Their  fituation  and 
tender  fubflance  make  a  rafti  operator  in  danger  of  deftroy- 
ing  a  coniiderable  fhare  of  the  organ  of  fmelling,  when  he 
is  performing  the  operation  of  the  fiftula  lacrymalis  ;  but, 
when  thefe  bones  are  hurt,  they  cafi  off  without  much 
difficulty,  and  confequently  the  wound  is  foon  cured,  un- 
lels  the  patient  labours  under  a  general  cacoethes,  or  there 
is  a  predifpofition  in  the  bones  to  caries;  in  which  cafe, 
a  large  train  of  bad  fymptoms  follow,  or  at  belt  the  cure 
proves  tedious. 

Ojfa  malarum  was  the  name  given  by  Celfus  to  all" the 
upper  jaw  ;  but  is  now  appropriated  to  the  prominent 
fquare  bones  which  form  the  cheek  on  each  fide.  Before 
their  furface  is  convex  and  fmooth  ;  backward,  it  is  un¬ 
equal  and  concave,  for  lodging  part  of  the  crotaphyte 
mufcles.  The  four  angles  of  each  of  thefe  bones  have 
been  reckoned  proceifes  by  fome  authors.  The  one  at 
the  external  canthus  of  the  orbit,  called  the  fuperior  orbi. 
tar  procefs,  is  the  longeft  and  thickeft.  The  fecond  ter¬ 
minates  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit  in 
a  fharp  point,  and  is  named  the  inferior  orbitar  procefs. 
The  third,  placed  near  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek,  and 
thence  called  maxillary ,  is  the  fliorteft  and  neareft  to  a 
right  angle.  The  fourth,  which  is  called  zygomatic ,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  extended  backwards  to  the  zygoma  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  bone,  ends  in  a  point,  and  has  one  fide  ftraight  and 
the  dther  floping.  Between  the  two  orbitar  angles  there 
is  a  concave  arch,  which  makes  about  a  third  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  circumference  of  the  orbit,  from  which  a  fifth  pro¬ 
cefs  is  extended  backwards  within  the  orbit,  to  form  near 
one  third  of  that  cavity  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  called  the 
internal  orbitar  procefs.  From  the  lower  edge  of  each  of 
the  ofla  malarum,  which  is  between  the  maxillary  and 
zygomatic  proceifes,  the  mafleter  mufcle  takes  its  origin  ; 
and  from  the  exterior  part  of  the  zygomatic  procefs,  the 
mufculus  diftortor  oris  rifes;  in  both  which  places  the 
furface  of  the  bone  is  rough. 

Each  of  the  olfa  malarum  is  joined,  by  its  fuperior  and 
internal  orbitar  proceifes,  to  the  os  frontis,  and  to  the  or¬ 
bitar  procefs  of  the  fphenokl  bone,  by  the  tranfverfe  fu¬ 
ture  ;  by  the  edge  between  the  internal  and  inferior  orbitar 
proceifes,  to  the  maxillary  bone,  by  the  external  orbitar 
future;  by  the  fide  between  the  maxillary  and  inferior  or¬ 
bitar  procefs,  again  to  the  maxillary  bone,  by  the  external 
orbitar  future  ;  by  the  zygomatic  procefs,  to  the  os  tern- 
porum,  by  the  zygomatic  future. 

Ojfa  maxillaria  fuperiora  are  the  largeft  bones,  and  con- 
ftitute  the  far  greater  part,  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  has 
.appropriated  the  name  of  maxillaria  to  them.  The  proccjfcs 
of  each  os  maxillare  may  be  reckoned  feven.  The  firft  is 
the  long  nafal  one  at  its  upper  and  fore  part,  which  is  broad 
below,  and  turns  fmaller  as  it  rifes  upwards,  to  make  the 
fide  of  the  nofe.  At  the  root  of  this  a  tranfverfe  ridge  may 
be  obferved  within  the  noftrils,  which  fupports  the  fore 
part  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  os  fpongiofum  inferius.  The 
fecond  is  produced  backwards  and  outwards,  from  the  root 
of  the  nafal  procefs,  to  form  the  lower  fide  of  the  orbit ; 
and  therefore  may  be  called  orbitar.  The  edge  of  this 
orbitar  procefs,  and  the  ridge  of  the  nafal  one,  which  is 
continued  from  it,  make  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  circumference  of  the  orbit.  From  the  proper  orbitar 
procefs,  a  very  rough  triangular  furface  is  extended  down¬ 
wards  and  outwards,  to  be  connedied  to  the  cheek-bone ; 
and  therefore  may  be  called  the  molar  procefs,  from  the 
loweft  protuberant  part  of  which  fome  Ihare  of  the  mafleter 
mufcle  takes  its  rife.  Behind  the  orbitar  procefs,  a  large 
tuberofity  or  bulge  of  the  bone  appears,  which  is  efteemed 
the  fourth  procefs.  On  the  internal  part  of  this  we  often 
meet  with  a  ridge,  almoft  of  the  fame  height  with  that  in 
the  nafal  procefs,  which  runs  tranfverfely,  and  is  covered 
by  a  iimilar  ridge  of  the  palate-bone,  on  which  the  back- 
part  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  os  fpongiofum  inferius  refts. 

That 
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That  fpongy  protuberance  at  the  lower  circumference  of 
•this  bone,  where  the  fockets  for  the  teeth  are  formed,  is 
reckoned  the  fifth.  The  fixth  is  the  horizontal  plate, 
■which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  bafe  of  the  noflrils, 
and  roof  of  the  mouth :  its  upper  furface,  which  belongs 
to  the  noftrils,  is  very  fmooth ;  but  the  other  below  is 
arched  and  rough,  for  the  fironger  adhefion  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  mouth,  which  is  ltretched  upon  it;  and  in 
chewing,  fpeaking,  &c.  might  otherwife  be  liable  to  be 
feparated.  The  feventh  rifes  like  a  fpine  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  laft,  and  forms  a  fmall  part  of  the  partition  of 
the  nofirils. 

The  deprejfions  in  each  maxillary  bone  are,  i.  A  finuofity 
behind  the  orbitar  procefs,  made  by  the  temporal  mufcle. 
2.  A  pit  immediately  before  the  fame  procefs,  where  the 
origin  of  the  mufculus  elevator  labiorum  communis  and 
elevator  labii  fuperioris,  with  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  are  lodged.  3.  The  hollow  arch  of  the  palate. 
4.  The  femicircular  great  notch,  or  entry  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  noftrils.  5.  Sockets  for  the  teeth.  6.  The 
lacrymal  fulfil  in  the  nafal  procefs,  which  aftilts  the  os  un¬ 
guis  to  form  a  palfiage  for  the  lacrymal  duft.  The  part 
of  the  bone  forming  this  folfia  is  fo  firm  and  ftrong,  that 
a  furgeon  can  fcarcely  perforate  it  with  the  ordinary  inftru- 
ments  for-  the  fiftula  lacrymalis ;  and  therefore  ought  to 
avoid  it  in  doing  this  operation.  Immediately  on  the  out- 
tide  of  this  there  is  a  fmall  deprelTion,  from  which  the  in¬ 
ferior  or  Idler  oblique  mufcle  of  the  eye  has  its  origin.  7. 
The  canal  on  the  upper  part  of  the  great  tuberofity  within 
the  orbit,  which  is  almoft  a  complete  hole ;  in  this  a  branch 
of  the  fuperior  maxillary  nerve  palfies.  Betides  thefe,  the 
fuperior  furface  of  the  great  bulge  is  concave,  to  receive 
the  under  part  of  the  eye.  Immediately  above  the  tranf- 
verfe  ridge  in  the  nafal  procefs,  a  fmall  hollow  is  formed 
by  the  os  fpongiofum.  In  fome  fubjefts,  the  nafal  procefs 
lias  a  fmall  round  pit  above  the  lacrymal  duft,  where  the 
little  tendon  or  ligament  of  the  orbicular  mufcle  of  the  eye¬ 
lids  is  inlerted.  It  is  this  tendon,  and  not  the  tendon  of 
the  larger  oblique  mufcle  of  the  eye,  which  there  is  fome 
hazard  of  cutting  in  the  operation  of  the  fiftula  lacrymalis. 

The  holes  of  this  bone  are  two  proper  and  two  common. 
The  firft  of  the  proper  is  the  external  orbitar,  immediately 
below  the  orbit.  The  fecond  is  the  foramen  incifivum, 
juft  behind  the  fore  teeth.  Through  them  fmall  arteries 
and  veins,  and  a  twig  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  pafs,  and  make  a  communication  between, 
or  join  the  lining  coats  of  the  nofe  and  mouth.  In  fome 
lubjefts,  Steno’s  duft  may  be  traced  l'ome  length  on  the 
fide  of  thefe  paffiages  next  to  the  nofe,  and  fmall  orifices 
may  be  obferved  opening  into  the  mouth.  The  firft  com¬ 
mon  hole  is  that  which  'appears  at  the  inner  fide  of  the 
back  part  of  the  tuberofity  and  of  the  fockets  of  the  teeth.; 
and  is  formed  by  a  folfia  in  this  bone,  and  a  correfponding 
one  in  the  os  palati :  through  it  a  nerve,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  runs  to  the  palate. 
The  other  common  hole  is  the  great  flit  in  the  outlide  of 
the  orbit. 

All  the  body  of  the  maxillary  bone  is  hollow,  and  leaves 
a  large Jinus  like  the  frontal  and  fphenoid,  which  is  com¬ 
monly,  but  unjuftly,  called  antrum  Highmorianum .  When 
the  os  maxillare  is  (ingle,  or  feparated  from  all  the  other 
bones  of  a  fkeleton,  its  antrum  appears  to  have  a  large 
aperture  into  the  noftrils  ;  but,  in  a  recent  fubjeft,  it  is  fo 
covered  at  its  back-part  by  the  palate-bone,  in  the  middle 
by  the  os  fpongiofum  inferius,  before  by  a  ftrong  mem¬ 
brane,  that  one  or  fometimes  two  holes,  fcarcely  fo  larg'e 
as  a  crow-quill,  are  only  left  at  the  upper  part ;  which, 
after  a  fhort  winding  procefs,  open  into  the  noftrils  be¬ 
tween  the  two  otfia  fpongiofa.  At  the  bottom  of  this  ca¬ 
vity,  we  may  often  obferve  fome  protuberances,  in  which 
the  fmall  points  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  contained. 
This  cavern  and  the  fockets  of  the  teeth  are  often  divided 
by  the  interpofition  only  of  a  very  thin  bony  plate,  v\  hich 
Is  liable  to  be  eroded  by  acrid  matter  collected  in  the  an¬ 
trum,  or  to  be  broken  in  drawing  a  tooth.  The  fymptoms 
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of  a  collection  of  matter  here  naturally  led  us  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pulling  out  the  teeth,  and  piercing  through  this  plate 
into  the  antrum,  to  procure  an  evacuation  of  the  collected 
matter,  by-  which  confiderable  fervice  is  frequently  done. 

The  maxillary  bones  are  joined  above,  by  the  upper  ends 
of  their  nafal  procelfes  to  the  os  frbntis,  by  the  tranfverfe 
future;  at  the  (ides  of  theft?  precedes,  to  the  offia  unguis, 
by  the  lacrymal  futures ;  to  the  nafal  bones,  by  the  lateral 
nafal  futures ;  by  their  orbitar  precedes,  to  the  cheek-bones, 
by  the  external  orbitar  future ;  by  the  internal  fides  of  the 
internal  orbitar  procelfes,  to  the  ofla  plana,  by  part  of  the 
ethmoidal  future ;  by  the  back  part  of  the  tuberofities,  to 
the  palate-bones,  by  the  fut liras  palato-maxillares ;  by  the 
pofterior  edges  of  their  palatine  lamella,  to  the  ofla  palati, 
by  the  tranfverfe  palate  future  ;  by  their  nafal  fpines,  to 
the  vomer,  by  the  fpinous  future ;  by  their  focket,  to  the 
teeth,  by  the  gomphofis;  by  the  internal  edge  of  the  palate- 
plate,  to  one  another,  by  the  longitudinal  palate  future,  on 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  which  a  furrow  is  left  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  cartilage  which  forms  the  partition  of  the  nof¬ 
trils  ;  between  the  fore-part  of  the  noftrils  and  mouth,  to 
each  other,  by  the  myftachial  future  :  fometimes  they  are 
connected  to  the  ofla  fpongiofa  inferiora,  by  a  plain  con¬ 
cretion  or  union  of  fubftance. 

Thefe  bones  form  the  greater  part  of  the  nofe  and  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  or¬ 
bit.  They  contain  fixteen  teeth,  and  give  rife  to  mufcles, 
tranfmiflion  to  nerves,  &c. 

OJfa  palati  are  commonly  deferibed  as  two  fmall  fquare 
bones,  at  the  back-part  of  the  palate  or  roof  of  the  mouth, 
though  they  are  of  much  greater  extent,  being  continued 
up  the  back-part  of  the  noftrils  to  the  orbit.  Each  palate- 
bone  may  therefore  be  divided  into  four  parts,  tire  palate 
fquare-bone,  the  pterygoid  procefs,  nafal  lamella,  and  or¬ 
bitar  procefs.  The  J'quarc-bone  is  unequally  concave,  for 
enlarging  both  the  mouth  and  cavity  of  the  nofe.  The 
upper  part  of  its  internal  edge  rifes  in  a  fpine.  Behind, 
this  bone  is  fomewhat  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  thick, 
for  the  firm  connection  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati ;  the 
internal  point  being  produced  backwards,  to  afford  origin- 
to  the  palato-ftaphylinus  or  azygos  mufcle.  This  fquare- 
bone  is  well  diftinguiftied  from  the  pterygoid  procefs  by  a 
perpendicular  folfia,  which,  applied  to  fuch  another  in  the 
maxillary  bone,  forms  a  paflage  for  the  palatine  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves;  and  by  another  fmall  hole  behind 
this,  through  which  a  twig  of  the  fame  nerve  paifies.  The 
pterygoid  procefs  is  fomewhat  triangular,  having  a  broad 
bale,  and  ending  (’mailer  above.  The  back-part  of  this 
procefs  has  three  folfise  formed  in  it ;  the  two  lateral  receive 
the  ends  of  the  two  plates  of  the  fphenoid  bone;  the  mid¬ 
dle  folfia  makes  up  a  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
fojfa  pterygoidca ;  the  fore-lide  of  this  palatine  pterygoid 
procefs  is  an  irregular  concave,  where  it  receives  the  back- 
part  of  the  great  tuberofity  of  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
nafal  lamella  of  this  bone  is  extremely  thin  and  brittle,  and 
rifes  upwards  from  the  narrow  extremity  of  the  pterygoid 
procefs  ;  where  it  is  fo  weak,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  firmly 
fixed  to  the  maxillary  bone,  as  to  be  very  liable  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  in  feparating  the  bones.  From  the  part  where  the 
plate  rifes,  it  runs  up  broad  on  the  infide  of  the  tuberofity 
of.  the  maxillary  bone,  to  form  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the 
fides  of  the  maxillary  firms,  and  to  clofe  up  the  (pace  be¬ 
tween  the  fphenoid  and  the  great  bulge  oi  the  maxillary 
bone,  where  there  would  otherwife  be  a  large  flit  opening 
info  the  noftrils.  From  the  middle,  internal  fide  of  tins 
thin  plate,  a  crofs  ridge,  placed  on  (uch  another  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  is  extended;  on  it  the  back-part  of  tire 
os  fpongiofum  inferius  refts. 

The  palate-bones  are  joined  to  the  maxillary,  by  the  fore- 
edge  of  the  palate  fquare  bone,  by  the  tranlvcrle  palate  ft;  - 
ture;  by  their  thin  nafal  plates,  and  part  of  their  orbitar 
precedes,  to  the  fame  bones,  by  the  palato-maxillares  fu¬ 
tures;  by  their  pterygoid  precedes,  and  back-part  of  the 
nafal  plates,  to  the  abe  vefpertilionunv,  by  the  fphcno.d 
future;  by  the  tranfverfe  ridges  .of  the  nafal  palates,  to 
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the  ofTa  fpongiofa  inferiora,  by  contaft ;  lienee  there  fre¬ 
quently  is  an  intimate  union  of  the  fubftance  of  thefe  bones 
in  aged  Ikulls ;  by  the  orbitar  proeeffes,  to  the  olfa  plana 
and  cellulae  ethmoida?,  by  the  ethmoid  future  ;  to  the 
bony  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  by  the  fphenoid  future ;  by 
the  internal  edge  of  the  fquare  bones,  to  each  other  by  the 
longitudinal  palate  future ;  and  by  their  nafal  fpines,  to 
the  vomer,  by  the  fpinous  future.  The  palate-bones  form 
part  of  the  palate,  nollrils,  orbits,  and  foifce  pterygoideae ; 
and  they  cover  part  of  the  finus  maxillares,  fplienoidales, 
and  ethmoidei.  *  When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  thele  bones,  the  reafon  is  evident,  why  the  eyes  are  fo 
much  afteded  in  ulcers  of  the  palate,  as  to  be  often  at¬ 
tended  with  blindnefs,  .which  frequently  happens  in  an  ill- 
managed  lues  venerea ;  or  why,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
palate  fuffers  from  an  atgylops. 

Of  a  turbinata,  ox  fpongiofa  inferiora ,  refemble  the  fttpe- 
rior  off  a  fpongiofa  in  fhape  and  fubftance,  but  have  their 
anteriot  and  upper  edges  contiguous  to  t he  tranfverfe  ridges 
of  the  nafal  procelfes  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 
From  their  upper  ftraight  edge,  two  (mail  procelfes  (land 
out :  the  poflerior,  w  hich  is  the  broadell,  descends  to  cover 
fome  of  the  antrum  Highmorianum  ;  the  anterior  riles  up 
to  join  'die  os  unguis,  and  to  make  part  of  the  lacrymal 
dud.  The  names  of  thefe  bones  fufficiently  declare  their 
Jpongy  fubflance,  which  has  no  firm  external  plate  cover¬ 
ing  it.  They  are  joined  to  the  olfa  maxillaria,  palati,  and 
unguis,  in  all  fubjeds,  by  a  firm  union  of  fubftance;  and, 
as  this  often  happens  in  people  of  no  great  age,  fome  au¬ 
thors  are  of  opinion,  that  they  fhould  be  efteemed  part  of 
tiie  palate-bones  ;  others  think,  that,  fince  their  upper 
edge  is  continued  by  a  plate  to  part  of  the  os  ethmoides, 
they  ought  to  be  efteemed  part  of  this  bone.  Their  ufe  is, 
to  ftraighten  the  rioftrils,  to  afford  a  large  furface  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  organ  of  fmelling,  to  cover  part  of  the  antra 
nmxillaria,  and  to  affift  in  forming  the  under  part  of  the 
lacrymal  duds,  the  orifices  of  which  into  the  nofe  are  con¬ 
cealed  by  thele  bones. 

Vomer ,  or  bone  refembling  a  plough-fhare,  is  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  is  without  a  fellow,  forming 
the  lower  and  back  parts  of  the  partition  of  the  nofe. 
The  figure  of  this  bone  is  an  irregular  rhomboid.  Its  fides 
are  flat  and  fmooth.  Its  polterior  edge  appears  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  direction  at  the  back-part  of  the  noftrils.  The  upper 
one  is  firmly  united  to  the  bafe  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  and 
to  the  nafal  plate  of  the  ethmoid  ;  and  is  hollow,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  procelfus  azygos  of  the  fphenoid.  The  ante¬ 
rior  edge  has  a  long  furrow  in  it,  where  the  middle  car¬ 
tilage  of  the  nofe  enters.  The  lower  edge  is  firmly  united 
to  the  nafal  fpines  of  the  maxillary  and  palate  bone.  The 
vomer  is  convex  at  its  upper  part,  and  then  is  ftraight,  as 
it  is  extended  downwards  and  forwards,  where  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  plates,  the  edges  of  which  have  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  (mail  procelfes,  difpofed  fomewhat  like  the  teeth 
of  a  lav/,  but  more  irregularly,  and  feveral  of  them  are 
reflected  back.  Between  thefe  plates  a  deep  folfa  is  left, 
which,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  curvature,  is  wide,  and 
has  ftrong  fides,  for  receiving  the  procelfus  azygos  of  the 
fphenoid  bone.  Beyond  the  arch  forwards,  the  folfa  is  gra¬ 
dually  narrower  and  (hallower  to  the  point  of  the  bone,  re¬ 
ceiving  for  fome  way  the  nafal  lamella  ethmoidea;  which, 
after  the  ofiification  is  complete,  is  fo  clofely  united  to  the 
vomer  by  the  little  procelles  piercing  its  fubftance,  as  to 
prevent  any  reparation  ;  on  which  account  it  has  been 
efteemed  by  fome  authors  a  part  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The 
middle  cartilage  of  the  nofe  fills  up  what  remains  of  the 
fofla  at  its  fore-part.  The  pofterior  edge  of  the  vomer, 
which  appears  above  the  back-part  of  the  palate-bones, 
is  broader  above ;  but,  as  it  delcends  forwards,  becomes 
thinner,  though  it  is  dill  folid  and  firm.  The  lower  edge 
of  this  bone,  which  reds  on  the  nafal  lpine  of  the  palate 
and  maxillary  bones,  has  a  little  furrow  on  each  fide  of  a 
filial  1  middle  ridge,  an  fiver  ing  to  the  fpines  of  the  bones  of 
different  fides,  and  the  interfaces  between  them.  This  and 
the  upper  edge  meet  in  the  pointed  fore-end  of  this  bone. 
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It  is  joined  above  to  the  fphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones,  and 
to  the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nofe  by  fchindylelis;  below, 
to  the  maxillary  and  palate  bones  by  the  fpinous  future. 
The  vomer  divides  the  noftrils  ;  enlarges  the  organ  of 
fmelling,  by  allowing  place  for  expanding  the  merqbrane 
of  the  nofe  on  its  fides  ;  and  fuftains  the  palate-plates  of 
the  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  which  otherwife  might  be 
in  hazard  of  being  prelfed  into  the  noftrils. 

Maxilla  inferior ,  the  lower  jaw,  conlifts  only  of  one 
moveable  bone,  and  fixteen  teeth  incafed  in  it.  This  bone 
is  fttuated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  fo  as  its  convex 
middle  part  is  forward,  and  its  legs  are  ftretched  back.  It 
is  commonly  divided  into  the  chin,  fides,  and  procelfes. 
The  chin  is  the  middle  fore-part  ;  the  extent  of  which  to 
each  fide  is  marked  on  the  external  furface  by  the  holes 
©bfervable  there,  and  internally  by  the  beginning  of  an 
oblique  ridge.  Beyond  thefe  the  fides  appear  ;  and  are 
continued  till  the;  bone,  by  bending  upwards,  begins  to 
form  the  procejfes.  On  the  fore-part  of  the  chin,  a  tranf¬ 
verfe  ridge  appears  in  the  middle  ;  on  each  fide  of  which 
the  mufeuli  quadrati,  or  deprelfores,  .and  the  levatores 
labii  inferioris,  deprefs  the  bone  :  and  below  thefe  prints 
a  fmall  riling  may  be  obferved,  where  the  depreffores  com¬ 
mence.  On  the  back-part  of  the  chin,  fometimes  three, 
always  two,  fmall  protuberances  appear  in  the  middle.  To 
the  uppermoft,  when  it  is  feen,  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue 
is  connefted.  From  the  middle  one,  the  mufeuli  genio- 
glolli  rife;  and  from  the  lowed,  the  genio-hyoidei  have 
their  origin.  Below  the  laft,  we  fee  two  rough  finuofities 
formed  by  the  digaftric  mufcles. 

At  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  external  furface  of 
each  fide  of  the  lower  jaw,  a  fmall  eminence  may  be  ob 
ferved,  where  the  deprelfor  labiorum  communis  riles.  .Near 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fide  a  ridge  runs  lengthwife,  to  which 
the  under-part  of  the  rnufculus  buccinator  is  connected. 
Internally,  towards  the  upper  edge  of  each  fide,  another 
ridge  appears,  from  which  the  mylo-hyoidei  have  their 
origin,  and  to  which  the  internal  membrane  of  the  gums 
adheres.  In  the  upper  edge  of  both  chin  and  fides,  are  a 
great  many  deep  pits  or  fockets,  for  receiving  the  roots  of 
the  teeth.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  thefe  fockets 
are  various,  becaufe  of  the  different  number,  as  well  of 
the  teeth  thetnfelves,  as  of  their  roots,  in  different  people. 
Thefe  fockets  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  well  as  in  the  upper 
one,  are  lefs  deep  as  old  age  comes  on  :  when  freed  from 
the  teeth  by  any  means,  they  are  fome  time  after  filled  up 
with  an  offeous  net-work,  which  at  laft  becomes  entirely 
folid,  and  as  fmooth  as  any  other  part  of  the  bone ;  fo 
that,  in  a  great  many  old  fubjeds,  we  cannot  obferve  a 
veftige  of  the  fockets  :  but  then  the  jaw  becomes  lefs, 
and  much  narrower.  Idence  we  may  know  why  the  chin 
and  nofe  of  edentulous  people  are  much  nearer  than  be¬ 
fore  the  teeth  were  loft  ;  while  their  lips  either  fall  in  to¬ 
wards  their  mouth,  or  (land  prominent  forwards.  When 
new  teeth  are  protruded,  new  fockets  are  formed.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  chin  and  fides  is  fmooth  and  equal,  and 
is  commonly  called  the  bafe  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  procejfes  are  two  on  each  fide.  The  anterior  fti3rp 
thin  coronoid  ones  have  the  crotaphite  mufcles  inferted 
into  them.  The  pofterior  proeeffes  or  condyles  terminate 
in  an  oblong  fmooth  head,  fupported  by  a  cervix.  The 
fore-part  of  the  root  and  neck  of  thefe  condyloid  proeeffes 
are  a  little  hollow  and  rough  where  the  external  pteregoid 
mufcles  are  inferted.  The  holes  of  the  lower  jaw  are  two 
on  each  fide ;  one  at  the  root  of  the  proeeffes  internally, 
where  a  large  branch  of  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  enters  with  an  artery,  and  a  vein  returns.  The 
other  hole  is  external,  at  the  confines  of  the  chin,  where 
branches  of  the  nerve  and  veffels  come  out.  The  canal 
between  thefe  two  holes  is  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  bone,  and  is  pierced  by  a  great  number  of 
fmall  holes,  by  which  the  nerves  and  blood-veffels  of  the 
cancelli  and  teeth  pals.  This  canal  is  continued- a  little 
farther  than  the  external  hole  at  the  chin.  On  account 
of  the  veffels  and  nerves  in  the  lower  jaw,  fradures  of  it 
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may  be  attended  with  dangerous  fymptoms.  The  fur  face 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  hard  and  firm,  except  at  the  l'pongy 
lock  ts.  where,  however,  it  is  ftronger  than  the  upper  jaw. 
Its  internal  JubJlance  is  cellular,  without  any  folid  partition 
between  the  cancelli  in  its  middle.  At  the  bale,  especially 
of  the  chin,  where  this  bone  is  molt  expofed  to  injuries, 
the  folid  Tides  of  it  are  thick,  compact,  and  hard. 

The  lower  jaw  generally  receives  the  root  of  fixteen 
teeth  into  its  fockets,  by  gomfihojis  ;  and  its  condyloid  pro- 
eeiTes,  covered  with  a  cartilage,  are  articulated  with  the 
temporal  bones,  in  a  manner  that  is  not  in  general  rightly 
defcribed :  for,  not  only  the  fore-part  of  the  cavity  be¬ 
tween  the  zygomatic,  auditory,  and  vaginal,  precedes,  but 
alfo  the  adjoining  tubercle  at  the  root  of  the  zygomatic 
procefs  of  each  os  temporum,  is  covered  with  a  fmooth 
cartilage  for  this  articulation.  Here  alio  an  intermediate 
moveable  cartilage  is  placed  ;  which  being  thin  in  the 
middle,  and  thick  at  the  edges,  is  concave  on  both  Tides  ; 
and  is  connefted  fo  firmly  by  ligaments  to  each  condyle, 
as  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  condyle;  and  To  loofely  to 
the  temporal  bone,  as  readily  to  change  its  filiation  from 
the  cavity  to  the  tubercle,  and  to  return  again;  while  the 
common  ligament  of  the  articulation  affords  fpace  enough 
for  fuch  a  change  of  place  backwards  and  forwards  :  but, 
like  other  ligaments  of  the  joints  by  ginglimus,  is  ftrong 
and  fliort  at  the  Tides,  to  confine  the  lateral  motions.  When, 
therefore,  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  coincide,  the  condyles 
are  lodged  fecurely  in  the  temporal  cavities  ;  but  their 
motions  to  either  Tide  muft  be  confined  both  by  the  firm- 
refs  of  the  ligaments  and  the  riling  brims  which  are  on 
each  Tide  of  the  cavities.  When  the  jaw  is  brought  directly 
forwards,  the  condyle  and  intermediate  cartilages  defcend 
*nd  advance  forwards  upon  the  tubercles.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  the  lateral  motions  are  a  little  more  free  than  in  the 
former  one,  from  the  want  of  riling  brims  to  (top  the 
condyles.  When  the  fore-teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  moved 
forwards  and  to  a  fide,  the  condyle  of  the  oppofite  fide  is 
either  advanced  from  the  cavity  to  the  tubercle,  while  the 
condyle  of  the  fame  fide  remains  in  the  cavity ;  or,  if  both 
condyles  are  on  the  tubercles,  when  the  jaw  is  moved  ob¬ 
liquely  to  a  fide,  the  condyle  of  the  fide  to  which  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  made  Aides  back  from  the  tubercle  to  the  cavity. 
When  the  mouth  is  opened  by  the  defcent  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  fore-part  of  it,  where  the  deprefiing  mufcles  are 
fixed,  is  drawn  backwards,  as  well  as  downwards,  while 
refifiance  is  made  to  the  angles  moving  backwards  by  the 
mafleter  and  internal  pterygoid  mufcles,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  the  external  pterygoid  draws  the  condyles  and  their 
moveable  cartilages  forwards  ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
mouth  is  opened,  the  condyles  are  carried  forwards  upon 
the  tubercles,  and  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  bone  is  a  little 
above  its  angles.  But  in  this  fituation  there  is  lefs  refin¬ 
ance,  than  in  any  other,  to  the  condyles  luxating  forwards ; 
a  difeafe  which  feldom  happens,  except  when  people  are 
gaping  too  wide ;  and  therefore  the  common  practice  of 
nurfes,  who  fupport  the  jaw  of  infants  when  they  are  yawn¬ 
ing,  is  reafonable.  In  chewing,  there  is  a  fuccelfion  of  the 
motions  above  defcribed. 

The  teeth  are  the  hard  white  bodies  placed  in  the  fockets 
of  both  jaws.  Their  number  is  generally  fixteen  above 
and  as  many  below  ;  though  fome  people  have  more,  others 
lefs.  The  broad  thick  part  of  each  tooth,  which  appears 
without  the  focket,  is  the  bade  or  body.  The  fmaller  pre¬ 
cedes,  funk  into  the  maxillae,  are  the  roots  or  fangs.  At 
the  place  where  the  bafe  ends  and  the  roots  begin,  there, 
is  generally  a  fmall  circular  deprefiion,  which  fome  call 
the  neck  or  collar.  Without  the  gums  the  teeth  are  co¬ 
vered  with  no  membrane,  and  they  are  faid  to  have  no 
proper  peridfieum  within  the  fockets;  but  that  is  fupplied 
by  the  reflected  membrane  of  the  gums,  which  after  a  good 
injection  may  be  evidently  Teen  in  a  young  fubjedl,  with 
the  velfels  from  it  penetrating  into  the  fitbftance  of  the 
teeth;  and  it  may  be  difcovered  in  any  tooth  recently 
pulled,  by  macerating  it  in  water.  The  adhefion  of  this 
membrane  to  thefe  roots  is  firengthened  by  the  fmall  fur¬ 


rows  obfervable  on  them.  Each  tooth  is  compofed  of  its 
cortex  or  enamel,  and  an  internal  bony  fubllance.  The 
cortex  has  no  cavity  or  place  for  marrow  ;  and  is  fo  folid 
and  hard,  that  favvs  or  files  can  with  difficulty  make  an  im- 
prellion  on  it.  It  is  thickeft  upon  the  bafe,  and  gradually, 
as  the  roots  turn  fmaller,  becomes  thinner,  but  not  pro¬ 
portionally  to  the  difference  of  the  fize  of  the  bafe  and 
roots.  The  fibres  of  this  enamel  are  all  perpendicular  to 
the  internal  fubftance;  and  are  ftraight  on  the  bafe,  but 
at  the  tides  are  arched  with  a  convex  part  towards  the 
roots  ;  which  makes  the  teeth  refill  the  compreffion  of  any 
hard  body  between  the  jaws  with  lefs  danger  of  breaking 
thefe  fij/res  than  if  they  had  been  fituated  tranfverfely. 
The  bony  part  of  the  teeth  has  its  fibres  running  ftraight, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  teeth.  When  it  is  expofed 
to  the  air,  by  the  breaking  or  falling  off  of  the  hard  cor¬ 
tex,  it  foon  corrupts.  And  thence  carious  teeth  are  often 
entirely  hollow  within,  when  a  very  fmall  hole  appears  on¬ 
ly  externally. 

The  teeth  have  canals  formed  in  their  middle,  wherein 
their  nerves  and  blood-veffels  are  lodged.  The  velfels  are 
eafily  traced  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  large  canal,  but  can 
fcarcely  be  obferved  in  their  diftribution  from  that  to  the 
fubftance  of  the  teeth  of  adults.  Ruyfch  however  affirms, 
that  after  injection  he  could  trace  the  arteries  into  the 
hardeft  part  of  the  teeth  And  Leuwenhoek  fufpedled  the 
fibres  of  the  cortex  to  be  veffels.  This  plentiful  fupply 
of  velfels  muft  expofe  the  teeth  to  the  fame  diforders  that 
attack  other  vafcular  parts ;  and  fuch  teeth  as  have  the 
greateft  number  of  veffels  muft  have  the  moft  numerous 
chances  of  being  l'eized  with  thefe  difeafes. 

Every  root  of  each  tootli  has  a  diftindl  canal,  with  vef¬ 
fels  and  n.erves  in  it.  Thefe  canals  in  the  teeth  with  more 
than  one  root,  come  nearer  each  other  as, they  approach 
the  bafe  of  the  tooth  ;  and  at  laft  are  only  feparated  by  ve¬ 
ry  thin  plates,  which,  being  generally  incomplete,  allow  a 
communication  of  all  the  canals  ;  and  frequently  one  com¬ 
mon  cavity  only  appears  within  the  bafe,  in  which  a  pulpy 
fubftance  compofed  of  nerves  and  veffels  is  lodged.  The 
condition  therefore  of  the  nerves  here  bears  a  ftrong  ana¬ 
logy  to  that  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  which  ferve  for  the 
fenfation  of  touching.  The  entry  of  the  canals  for  thefe 
velfels  is  a  fmall  hole  placed  a  little  to  a  fide  of  the  extreme 
point  of  each  root;  fometimes,  efpecially  in  old  people, 
this  hole  is  entirely  clofed  up,  and  confequently  the  nerves 
and  blood-veffels  are  deftroyed. 

Children  are  feldom  born  with  teeth  ;  but  at  two  years 
of  age  they  have  twenty  ;  and  their  number  does  not  in- 
creafe  till  they  are  about  feven  years  old  ;  when  the  teeth 
that  firft  made  their  way  through  the  gums  are  thruft  out 
by  others  that  have  been  formed  deeper  in  the  jaw,  and 
fome  more  of  the  teeth  begin  to  difcover  themfelves  far¬ 
ther  back  in  the  mouth.  About  fourteen  years  of  age, 
fome  more  of  the  firft  crop  are  fhed,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creafed.  This  (bedding  of  the  teeth  is  of  great  ufe  :  for, 
if  the  firft  had  remained,  they  would  have  ftood  at  a  great 
diftance  one  from  another;  becaufe  the  teeth  are  too  hard 
in  their  outer  cruft  to  increafe  fo  fall  as  the  jaws  do. 
Whereas,  both  the  fecond  layer  and  the  teeth  that  come 
out  late,  meeting,  while  they  are  foft,  with  a  confiderable 
refiftance  to  their  growth  in  length,  from  thole  fituated  upon 
them,  neceffarily  come  out  broad,  and  fit  to  make  that  clofe 
guard  to  the  mouth  which  they  now  form. 

The  teeth  are  joined  to  the  fockets  by  gomphofis,  and  the 
gums  contribute  to  fix  them  there;  as  is  evident  by  the 
teeth  falling  out  when  the  gums  are  any  way  deftroyed  or 
made  too  fpongy,  as  in  the  fcurvy  or  lalivation:  whence 
fome  authors  clafs  this  articulation  with  th c,  [yjfarcojis. 

Though  the  teeth  fo  far  agree  in  their  ftrudlure,  yet,  be¬ 
caufe  of  fome  things  wherein  they  differ,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  divided  into  three  dalles,  viz.  incifores,  canini,  and 
molares.  The  inciforcs  are  the  four  fore -teeth  in  each  jaw, 
receiving  their  name  front  their  office  of  cutting  our  ali¬ 
ment  ;  for  which  they  are  excellently  adapted,  being  each 
formed  into  a  fliarp-cbtting  edge  at  their  bale,  by  their 

fore- 
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fore-fide  turning  inwards  there,  while  they  are  Hoped  down 
and  hollowed  behind  ;  fo  that  they  have  the  form  of  wedg¬ 
es,  and  therefore  their  power  of  aftiiig  mult  be  confidera- 
bly  increafed.  Seeing,  in  the  action  of  the  incifores,  a 
perpendicular  compreflion  is  only  necelfary,  without  any 
lateral  motion,  they  are  not  fo  firmly  fixed  in  their  lockets 
as  the  other  teeth  are,  each  having  only  one  Ihort  root ; 
but  that  is  broader  from  before  backwards  than  to  either 
lide,  to  have  the  greatefl  ftrength  where  it  is  expol'ed  to 
the  ftrdngeft  force  applied  to  it.  The  incilores  of  the  up¬ 
per  jaw,  efpecially  the  two  middle  ones,  are  generally 
broader  and  longer  than  thole  of  the  under  jaw.  Theca- 
tiini,  from  the  rel’emblance  to  dog’s  talks,  are  one  on  each 
lkle  of  tlie  incifores  in  each  jaw.  The  two  in  the  upper 
jaw  are  called  eye-teeth,  from  the  communication  of  nerves 
which  is  laid  to  be  between  them  and  the  eyes.  The  two 
in  the  lower  jaw  are  named  angular  or  wiki  teeth ,  becaufe 
they  fupport  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  canini  are 
broader,  longer,  and  lironger,  than  the  incifores  are;  only 
that  the  edge  riles  into  a  point  at  the  middle.  Each  of 
them  has  generally  but  one  long  root,  though  fometimes 
they  have  two.  The  roots  are  crooked  towards  the  end. 
The  canini  of  the  upper  jaw  are  larger,  longer,  and  with 
more  crooked  roots,  than  thole  of  the  under  jaw.  The 
.form  of  their  bale  is  fit  both  for  piercing  and  cutting,  and 
the  long  crooked  root  of  each  makes  it  fecurc  in  the  fock- 
ct.  The  dentes  mclarcs,  or  grinders,  which  have  this  name 
becaufe  they  grind  our  food,  are  generally  five  in  the  lides 
of  each  jaw  ;  in  all  twenty.  Their  bafes  are  broader,  more 
icabrous,  and  with  a  thinner  cortical  fubtlance,  than  the 
otlief,  teeth.  They  have  alfo  more  roots;  and,  as  thefe 
roots  generally  divaricate  from  each  other,  the  partitions 
of  the  fockets  between  them  bear  a  large  fliare  of  the  great 
p  refill  re  they  fuffer,  and  hinder  it  from  acting  on  their 
points.  The  bale  of  the  firfi  grinder  has  an  edge  pointed 
in  tlie  middle,  on  its  outfide  refembling  the  canini;  from 
which  it  Hopes  inwards  till  it  riles  again  into  a  point.  It 
lias  generally  but  one  root,  which  fometimes  is  long  and 
crooked  at  its  point.  The  fecond  dens  molaris  has  two 
points  on  its  bafe,  riling  nearly  equally  on  its  out  and  in- 
fide.  It  has  two  roots,  either  feparate  or  run  together, 
but  Hiorter  than  the  root  of  the  firft.  Thefe  two  anterior 
grinders  are  much  fmaller  than  the  three  that  are  placed 
farther  back  in  the  mouth.  The  third  and  fourth  are  ve¬ 
ry  broad  in  their  bafes,  with  four  or  five  points  Handing 
out;  and  they  have  three  or  more  roots.  The  fifth,  com¬ 
monly  called  dens  fapientiev,  from  its  coming  through  the 
gums  later  than  the  other  grinders,  has  four  points  on  its 
bafe,  which  is  not  fo  large  as  the  bale  of  tlie  third  and 
fourth,  and  its  roots  are  lefs  numerous.  The  incilores  of 
the  upper  jaw  being  broader  titan  thofe  of  the  lower  jaw, 
make  the  fuperior  grinders  to  be  placed  fo  much  farther 
back  than  the  lower  ones,  that,  when  they  are  brought 
together,  by  fimtting  the  mouth,  the  points  of  the  grind¬ 
ers  of  one  jaw  enter  into  the  deprellions  of  the  oppoiite 
grinders,  and  they  are  all  equally  applied  to  each  other, 
notwithflanding  the  inequality  of  their  furface.  The  nu¬ 
merous  roots  of  tlie  dentes  molares  prevent  their  loofening 
by  the  lateral  p  re  flu  re  they  fuffer  in  grinding  ;  and  as  the 
fockets  in  the  upper  jaw  are  more  fpongy,  and  tlie  teeth  are 
more  liable,  by  their  fituation,  to  fall  out,  the  grinders 
there  have  more  numerous  and  more  feparated  roots  than 
in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  os  hyoidcs  is  fituated  horizontally  between  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx.  It  is  properly  enough  na¬ 
med  hyoidcs,  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  Greek 
letter  v  ;  and  may,  for  a  clearer  demonflration  of  its  flruc- 
ture,  be  diflinguilhed  into  its  body ,  cornua ,  and  appendices. 
The  body  is  the  middle  broad  part,  convex  before  and  hol¬ 
low  behind.  The  convex  fore-part  is  divided  into  two  by 
a  ridge,  into  the  middle  of  which  the  mylo-hyoidei,  and 
into  the  Hides  the  Hylo-hyoidei,  mufcles  are  inferted.  Above 
the  ridge,  the  bone  is  horizontal;  but  pitted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  by  the  infertion  of  the  two  genio-hyoidei  mufcles,  and 
a  little  hollowed  more  laterally  by  the  bafio-gloffi.  Below 


the  ridge,  it  is  convex  ;  bfft  a  little  flatted  in  the  middle 
by  the  flei  no-hyoidei,  and  pitted  more  externally  by  the 
coraco-hyoidei.  The  concavity  behind  faces  backwards 
and  downwards  to  receive  the  thyroid  cartilage,  when  the 
larynx  and  the  os  hyoides  are  pulled  towards  each  other 
by  the  aftion  of  the  flerno-hyoidei  and  hyo-thyroidei  muf¬ 
cles  ;  and,  to  its  upper  edge,  the  ligamentous  membranes 
ot  the  epiglottis,  tongue,  and  thyroid  cartilage,  are  fixed. 

Tlie  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides  are  flretched  backwards 
from  each  fide  of  its  body,  where  often  a  fmall  furrow 
points  out  tlie  former  reparation  ;  for,  in  young  fubje-fts, 
the  body  and  cornua  are  not  one  continued  fubflance,  as 
they  come  afterwards  to  be  in  adults.  Thefe  cornua  are 
not  always  flraight,  nor  of  an  equal  length  ;  their  two  plain 
furfaces  Hand  obliquely  Hoping  from  above  outwards  and 
downwards.  Into  the  external,  the  cerato-glofiis  is  in¬ 
ferted  above,  and  the  thyro-hyoideus  mufcle  below ;  and 
and,  to  the  one  behind,  the  ligamentous  membrane  of  the 
tongue  and  larynx  adheres.  Each  of  the  cornua  becomes 
gradually  fmaller  as  it  is  extended  from  the  bafe ;  but  ends 
in  a  round  tubercle,  from  which  a  moveable  cartilage  Hands 
out,  which  is  connected  to  the  upper  procefs  of  the  carti- 
lago  thyroidea. 

Where  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  joins  on  each  fide  with 
its  cornua,  a  fmall  Hyliform  procefs,  called  appendix,  riles 
upwards  and  backwards,  into  which  the  mufeuli  Hylo- 
hyoidei  alteri,  and  part  of  the  hyo-glofli  mufcles,  are  fix¬ 
ed.  'Thefubjlance  of  the  os  hyoides  is  cellular;  but  co¬ 
vered  with  a  firm  external  plate,  which  is  of  fufficient 
ftrength  to  bear  the  aftions  of  fo  many  mufcles  as  are  in¬ 
ferted  into  it.  It  is  not  articulated  with  any  bone  of  the 
body,  except  by  means  of  the  mufcles  and  ligaments  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Tlie  vfe  of  os  hyoides,  is  to  ferve  as  a' 
folid  lever  for  the  mufcles  to  aft  with,  in  railing  and  de¬ 
prefling-  the  tongue  and  larynx,  or  in  enlarging  and  dimi- 
nilhing  the  capacity  of  the, fauces. 

BONES  of  the  TRUNK. 

The  trunk  confiHs  of  tlie  fpinc,  pelvis,  and  thorax.  The 
fpinc  is  the  long  piles  of  bones  extended  from  the  condyles 
of  tlie  occiput  to  the  end  of  the  rump.  It  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  two  unequal  pyramids  joined  in  a  common  bafe. 
It  is  not,  however,  flraight ;  for,  its  upper  part  being  drawn 
backwards  by  flrong  mufcles,  it  gradually  advances  for¬ 
wards,  to  fupport  the  celbphagus,  vedels  of  the  head,  &c. 
Then  it  turns  backwards,  to  make  room  enough  for  the 
heart  and  lungs.  It  is  next  bent  forwards,  to  fupport  the 
vifeera  of  tlie  abdomen.  It  afterwards  turns  backwards, 
for  tlie  enlargement  of  the  pelvis.  And,  laflly,  it  is  re- 
flefted  forwards,  for  fuftaining  the  lowefl  great  gut.  Tlie 
fpine  is  commonly  divided  into  true  and  faJJlvertcbrce-,  the 
former  conflituting  the  long  upper  pyramid,  which  has  its 
bafe  below ;  while  the  falfe  vertebrae  make  the  Hiorter 
lower  pyramid,  whole  bafe  is  above. 

The  true  vertebra:  are  the  twenty-four  upper  bones  of 
the  fpine,  on  which  the  feveral  motions  of  the  trunk  of 
our  bodies  are  performed  ;  from  which  ufe  they  have  jufl- 
ly  derived  their  name.  Each  of  thefe  vertebrae  is  com- 
pol'ed  of  its  body,  and  procefles.  The  body  is  the  thick 
fpongy  fore-part,  which  is  convex  before,  concave  back¬ 
wards,  horizontal  and  plain  in  mofl  of  them  above  and 
below.  Numerous  fmall  holes,  efpecially  on  the  fore  and 
back  part  of  their  furface,  give  paflage  to  their  vedels, 
and  allow  the  ligaments  to  enter  their  fubflance.  The 
edges  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra  are  covered,  efpecially 
at  the,  fore-part,  with  a  ring  of  bone  firmer  and  more  fo¬ 
lid  than  the  fubflance  of  the  body  any  where  elfe.  Thefe 
rings  feem  to  be  joined  to  the  vertebrae  in  the  form  of  epi- 
pliyfes,  but  are  alleged  by  fome  authors  to  be  the  liga¬ 
ments  oilified.  They  are  of  great  ufe  in  preventing  the 
fpongy  bodies  from  being  broken  in  the  motions  of  the 
trunk.  Between  the  bodies  of  eacli  two  adjoining  verte¬ 
brae,  a  fubflance  between  the  nature  of  ligament  and  car¬ 
tilage  is  interpofed  ;  which  feems  to  confifl  of  concentrical 
curved  fibres,  when  it  is  cut  horizontally;  but,  when  it  is 
3  divided 
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divided  perpendicularly,  the  fibres  appear  oblique  and  de¬ 
collating  each.  Qther.  The  outer  part  of  the  invertebral 
Itgajnents  is  the  moll  folid  and  hard,  and  they  gradually 
become  foftcr  till  they  are  aimed  in  the  form  of  a  glairy 
liquor  in  the  centre;  and  therefore  thefe  fub (lances  were 
not  improperly  called  mucous  ligaments  by  the  ancients. 
The  external  fibrous  part  of  each  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  extended,  and  of  being  compreiTed  into  a  very  fmall 
l'pace,  while  the  middle  fluid  part  is  incomprellible,  or 
nearly  fo;  and  the  parts  of  this  ligament  between  the  cir¬ 
cumference  and  centre  approach  in  their  properties  to  each 
other,  in  proportion  to  their  more  folid  or  more  fluid  tex¬ 
ture.  The  middle  point  is  therefore  a  fulcrum  or  pivot,  on 
which  the  motion  of  a  ball  and  locket  may  be  made,  w'ith 
fuch  a  gradual  yielding  of  the  ftibltance  of  the  ligament, 
in  whatever  direction  our  fpines  are  moved,  as  faves  the 
body  from  violent  (liocks,  and  their  dangerous  confequences. 

From  each  fide  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra,  a  bony 
bridge  is  produced  backwards,  and  to  one  lide :  from  the 
poftcrior  end  of  which  one  11  anting  procefs  rifes,  and  ano¬ 
ther  defeends;  the  fmooth,  and  what  is  generally  the  flat¬ 
ted,  fide  of  each  of  thefe  four  precedes,  which  are  called 
the  oblique,  is  covered  with  a  fmooth  cartilage ;  and  the 
two  lower  ones  of  each  vertebra  are  fitted  to,  and  articu¬ 
lated  with,  tire  two  upper  or  afeending  oblique  precedes 
of  the  vertebra  below,  having  their  articular  ligaments 
fixed  into  the  rough  line  round  their  edges.  From  between 
the  oblique  precedes  of  each  lide,  the  vertebra  is  dretched 
out  laterally  into  a  procefs  that  is  named  tranfverfe.  From 
the  back  part  of  the  roots  of  the  two  oblique  and  of  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  of  each  fide,  a  broad  oblique  bony  plate 
is  extended  backwards;  where  thefe  meet,  the  feventh 
procefs  of  the  vertebrae  takes  its  rife,  and  dands  out  back¬ 
wards  :  this  being  generally  fliarp-pointed  and  narrow- 
edged,  is  therefore  called  fpinal  procefs  ;  from  which  this 
whole  chain  of  bones  lias  its  name.  The  fubdanceof  the 
precedes  is  confiderably  Itronger  and  firmer,  and  has  a 
thicker  external  plate,  than  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras 
themfelves.  The  feven  procejfes  form  a  concavity  at  their 
fore-part,  which,  joined  to  the  one  at  the  back-part  of  the 
bodies,  makes  a  great  hole;  and  the  holes  ol  all  the  ver¬ 
tebra:  form  a  long  large  conduit,  for  continuing  the  Ipinal 
marrow.  In  the  upper  and  lower  edge  ot  each  lateral 
bridge,  there  is  a  notch.  Thefe  are  fo  adapted  to  each 
other  in  the  contiguous  vertebras,  as  to  form  a  round  hole 
in  each  fide  between  each  two  vertebras,  through  which 
the  nerves  that  proceed  from  the  ipinal  marrow  and  its 
blood-veffels  pafs. 

The  articulations ,  then,  of  thefe  true  vertebrae  are  plain¬ 
ly  double:  for  their  bodies  are  joined  by  the  intervening 
Cartilage  above  deferibed;  and  their  oblique  precedes,  be¬ 
ing  tipped  with  cartilages,  are  fo  connected  by  theirliga- 
ments  as  to  allow  a  fmall  degree  of  motion  cn  every  fide. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  their  centre  of  motion  is  altered 
in  different  politions  of  the  trunk  :  for,  when  we  bow  for¬ 
wards,  the  upper  moved  part  bears  entirely  on  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  ;  if  we  bend  back,  the  oblique  precedes 
fupport  the  weight ;  if  we  recline  to  one  lide,  we  reft  upon 
the  oblique  precedes  of  that  fide  and  part  of  the  bodies;  if 
we  dand  erect,  all  the  bodies  and  oblique  precedes  have 
their  (hare  in  our  fupport. 

Hence  it  follows,  i.That,  becaufe  the  joints  of  which 
the  fpine  is  compofed  are  fo  numerous,  the  fpinal  marrow, 
nerves,  blood-vellels,  &c.  are  not  liable  to  Inch  comprel- 
fion  and  over-dvetching  in  the  motion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body  as  they  would  otherwife  be,  fince  feveral  vertebrae 
mult  be  concerned  in  every  motion  of  the  fpine  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  a  very  fmall  curvature  is  made?  at  the  conjunction  of 
any  two  vertebrae.  2.  That  an  erebl  podure  is  the  fured 
and  firmed,  becaufe  the  furface  of  contabl  of  the  fulcra 
is  larged,  and  the  weight  is  mod  perpendicular  to  them. 
3.  That  the  inufcles  which  move  the  fpine  act  with  great¬ 
er  force  in  bringing  the  trunk  into  an  erebl  podure,  than 
in  drawing  it  to  any  other )  for,  in  bending  forwards,  back- 
Vot.  I  No.  35. 
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wards,  or  to  a  lide,  the  mufclbs  which  perform  any  of  thefe 
actions  are  nearer  the  centre  of  motion";  .conlequently  the 
lever  with  which  they  act  is  (hot  ter  than  when  the  centre 
of  motion  is  on  the  part  of  the  vertebra  oppolite  to  that 
where  thefe  mufcles  are  inferred;  which  is  the  cafe  in  rai¬ 
ding  the  trunk.  This  is  extremely  neceffary ;  fince,  in  the 
deflebtions  of  the  fpine  from  a  perpendicular  bearing,  the 
weight  of  the  body  loon  inclines  it  in  the  direction  we 
choofe ;  whereas,  in  railing  us  erebl,  this  great  weight  mud 
be  more  than  counteracted.  4.  In  calculating  the  force 
exerted  by  the  mufcles  which  move  the  fpine,  we  Ihould 
always  make  allowance  for  the  abtion  of  the  cartilages  be¬ 
tween  the  vertebra:,  which,  in  every  motion  from  an  erebl 
podure,  mud  be  dretched  on  one  fide,  and  compreded  on 
the  other,  to  both  which  they  refid;  whereas,  in  railing 
the -trunk,  thefe  cartilages  a  (lilt  by  their  fpringy  force. 
5.  We  are  hence  naturally  led  into  the  reafon  of  our  height 
of  dature  increaling  in  the  morning,  and  diminilhing  at 
night :  for  the  intermediate  cartilages  of  the  vertebrae, 
being  preffed  all  day  long  by  the  weight  of  our  body,  be¬ 
come  more  compabl  and  thin  in  the  evening;  but,  when 
they  are  relieved  from  this  preffure  in  the  night,  they  again 
expand  themfelves  to  their  former  thicknefs  :  and,  feeing 
the  bulk  of  any  part  mud  vary  according  to  the  different 
didenfion  or  repletion  of  the  vedels  compoling  it,  we  may " 
underhand  how  we  become  taller  after  a  plentiful  meal, 
and  decreafe  after  fading  or  evacuations.  6.  From  the 
different  articulations  of  the  bodies  and  oblique  precedes 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  different  llrength  of  the  liga¬ 
ments,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  formed  lo  as  to  allow  much 
larger  motion  forwards  than  backwards  ;  this  lall  being  of - 
much  lefs  ufe,  and  might  be  dangerous,  by  over-llretch- 
ing  the  large  blood-vellels  that  are  contiguous  to  thebodies 
of  the  vertebrae.  7.  The  intervertebral  cartilages  dirivel- 
ling  as  they  become  more  folid  by  age,  is  the  caufe  why 
old  people  generally  bow  forwards,  and  cannot  raife  their 
bodies  to  fuch  an  erebl  podure  as  they  had  in  their  youth. 

From  this  general  mechanifm  of  the  fpine,  an  account 
is  eafily  deduced  of  all  the  different  preternatural  curva¬ 
tures  of  which  the  fpine  is  capable.  For,  if  one  or  more 
vertebrae,  or  their  cartilages,  are  of  unequal  thicknefs  in 
oppolite  fides,  the  fpine  mull  be  reclined  over  to  the  thin¬ 
ner  fide;  which  now',  fultaining  the  greatell  lhare  of  the 
weight,  mud  dill  be  more  compreded,  confequently  hin¬ 
dered  from  extending  itfelf  in  proportion  to  the  other  tide, 
which,  being  too  much  freed  of  its  burden,  has  liberty  to 
enjoy  a  luxuriant  growth.  The  caufes,  on  which  fuch  an 
inequality  of  thicknefs  in  different  fides  of  the  vertebras 
depends,  may  vary.  For  either  it  may  be  owing  to  an 
over-didenlion  of  the  vedels  of  one  fide,  and  from  thence 
a  preternatural  increafe  of  the  thicknefs  of  that  part:  or, 
which  is  more  commonly  the  cafe,  it  may  proceed  froman 
obllrubtion  of  the  vedels,  by  which  the  application  of 
proper  nourilhment  to  the  bony  lubdance  is  hindered ; 
whether  that  obllrubtion  depends  on  the  faulty  difpofition 
of  the  vedels  or  fluids,  or  if  it  is  produced  by  an  unequal 
mechanical  preffure  occafioned  by  a  paralytic  weaknefs  of 
the  mufcles  and  ligaments,  or  by  a  fpafmodic  over-abtion 
of  the  mufcles  on  any  fide  of  the  fpine,  or  by  people  con¬ 
tinuing  long,  or  putting  themfelves  frequently,  into  any 
pollure  declining  from  the  erect  one.  In  all  thefe  cafes  one 
common  effebt  follows,  to  wit,  the  vertebras,  or  their  car¬ 
tilages,  or  both,  turn  thick  on  that  lide  where  the  vedels 
are  free,  and  remain  thin  on  the  other  lide  where  thefe  vef¬ 
fels  are  llraitened  or  obdrubled.  When  once  we  under- 
lland  how  thefe  crooked  fpines  are  produced,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  forming  a  jull  prognofis;  and  a  proper 
method  of  cure  may  be  ealily  contrived,  which  mull  vary 
as  to  the  internal  medicines,  according  to  the  different  cau¬ 
fes  on  which  the  difeale  depends.  But  one  general  indi¬ 
cation  mult  be  purfued  by  lurgeons  ;  which  is,  to  counter- 
abl  the  bending  force,  by  increaling  the  compredion  on  the 
convex  part  of  the  curvature,  and  diminilhing  it  on  the 
concave  lide.  The  manner  of  executing  which  in  parti¬ 
es  Z  cular 
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cular  cafes  nutfl  be  different,  and  requires  a  very  accurate 
examination  of  the  circumftances  both  of  the  difeafe  and 
patient. 

Though  the  true  vertebrae  agree  in  the  general  ftrufture 
above  defcribed ;  yet,  becaufe  of  feveral  fpecialties  proper 
to  a  particular  number,  they  are  commonly  divided  into 
th  ree  claffes,  viz.  cervical,  dorjal,  and  lumbar .  The  cervical 
are  the  feven  uppermoft  vertebrae  ;  which  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  reft  by  thefc  marks:  Their  bodies  are  fmaller 
and  more  folid  than  any  others;  and  flatted  on  the  fore¬ 
part,  to  make  way  for  the  oefophagus ;  or  rather  this  flat 
figure  is  owing  to  the  p  re  flu  re  of  that  pipe,  and  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  longi  colli  and  anterior  rem  mufcles.  They 
are  alfo  flat  behind,  where  fmall  proceflTes  rife,  to  which 
the  internal  ligaments  are  fixed.  The  tranfverfe  procelfes 
of  thefe  vertebra:  are  framed  in  a  different  manner  from 
thofe  of  any  other  bones  of  the  fpine.  For,  beiides  the 
common  tranverfe  procefs  rifing  from  between  the  oblique 
procelfes  of  each  fide,  there  is  a  fecond  one  that  comes  out 
front  the  fide  of  the  body  of  eaclt  vertebra  ;  and  thefe  two 
procelfes,  after  leaving  a  circular  hole  for  the  paffage  of 
the  cervical  artery  and  vein,  unite,  and  are  conliderably 
hollowed  at  their  upper  part,  with  rifing  fides,  to  protect 
the  nerves  that  pafs  in  the  hollow;  and  at  lalt  each  fide 
terminates  in  an  obtufe  point,  for  the  infection  of  mufcles. 
The  fpinal  procelfes  of  thefe  cervical  bones  hand  nearly 
-firaight  backwards,  are  fiiorter  than  thofe  of  any  other 
vertebrae,  and  are  forked  or  double  at  their  ends;  and 
hence  allow'  a  more  convenient  infection  to  mufcles. 

,  The  cervical  vertebrae  have  fome  particular  differences, 
which  oblige  11s  to  confider  them  feparately.  The  firff, 
from  its  ufe  of  fupportingthe  head,  has  the  name  of  atlas-, 
.and  is  alfo  called  epijlrcphea,  from  the  motion  it  performs 
on  the  fecond.  The  atlas,  contrary  to  all  the  other  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  fpine,  has  no  body;  but,  inftead  of  it,  there 
is  a  bony  arch.  In  the  convex  fore-part  of'  this  arch  a 
fmall  rifing  appears,  where  the  mufeuli  longi  colli  are  in¬ 
fected  ;  and,  on  each  fide  of  this  protuberance,  a  fmall  ca¬ 
vity  may  be  obferved,  w  here  the  redli  interni  minores  take 
their  rife.  The  upper  and  lower  parts  are  rough  and  un¬ 
equal,  where  the  ligaments  that  conned!  this  vertebra  to 
the  os  occipitls,  and  to  the  fecond  vertebra,  are  fixed. 
The  back-part  of  the  arch  is  concave,  fmooth,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  cartilage,  in  a  recent  fubjedt,  to  receive  the 
tooth-like  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra. 

The  fuperior  oblique  procefs  of  this  atlas  are  large,  ob- 
-long,  hollow,  and  more  horizontal  than  in  any  other  ver¬ 
tebra.  They  rife  more  in  their  external  than  internal 
brim ;  by  which  their  articulations  with  the  condyloid  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  os  occipitis  are  firmer.  Under  the  external 
edge  of  each  of  thefe  oblique  proceffes  is  the  folia,  or  deep 
open  channel,  in  which  the  vertebral  arteries  make  the 
circular  turn,  as  they  are  about  to  enter  the  great  foramen 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  where  the  tenth  pair  of  nerves 
go  out.  The  inferior  oblique  proceffes,  extending  from 
within  outwards  and  downwards,  are  large,  concave,  and 
circular.  So  that  this  vertebra,  contrary  to  the  other  fix, 
receives  the  bones  with  which  it  is  articulated,  both  above 
and  below. 

The  fecond  vertebra  colli  is  called  dentata,  from  the 
tooth-like  procefs  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body.  Some 
authors  call  it  cpijlrophca  ;  but  improperly,  fince  this  defig- 
nation  is  only  applicable  to  the  firff,  which  moves  on  this 
its  on  an  axis.  The  body  of  this  vertebra  is  fomewhat  of 
a  pyramidal  figure,  being  large,  and  produced  downwards, 
efpecially  at  its  fore-fide,  to  enter  into  a  hollow  of  the 
vertebra  below  ;  while  the  upper  part  has  a  fquare  pro¬ 
cefs,-'  with  a  fmall  point  Handing  out  from  it.  A  ligament 
likewife  goes  out  in  an  oblique -tranfverfe  direction,  from 
each  fide  of  the  procelfus  dentatus,  to  be  fixed  at  its  o, her 
end  to  the  firff  vertebra,  and  to  the  occipital  bone  ;  and 
.another  ligament  rifes  up  from  near  the  point  of  the  pro- 
cefs  to  the  os  occipitis.  The  fuperior  oblique  proceffes  of 
■this  vertebra  are  large,  circular,  very  nearly  in  an  horizon 
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tal  pofition,  and  flightly  convex,  to  be  adapted  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  oblique  proceffes  of  the  firff  vertebra.  The  inferior 
oblique  proceffes  of  this  vertebra  anfwer  exactly  to  the 
defeription  given  of  thofe  common  to  all  the  cervical  ver¬ 
tebrae. 

The  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the  vertebra  dentata  are 
fhort,  very  little  hollowed  at  their  upper  part,  and  not  fork¬ 
ed  at  their  ends;  and  the  canals  through  which  the  cervi¬ 
cal  arteries  pafs  are  reflected  outwards  about  the  middle 
fubffance  of  each  procefs;  fo  that  the  courfe  of  thefe  vef- 
fels  may  be  diredted  towards  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the 
firff  vertebra.  Had  this  curvature  of  the  arteries  been 
made  in  a  part  fo  moveable  as  the  neck  is,  w  hile  they- were 
not  defended  by  a  bone,  and  fixed  to  that  bone,  fcarcely 
a  motion  could  have  been  performed  without  the  ut-moft 
hazard  of  compreflion,  and  a  flop  put  to  the  courfe  of  the 
liquids,  with  all  its  train  of  bad  confequences.  Hence  we 
obferve  this  fame  mechanifm  feveral  times  ufed,  when 
there  is  occafion  for  a  Hidden  curvature  of  a  large  artery. 
The  fpinal  procefs  of  this  vertebra  dentata  is  thick,  ftrong, 
and  fhort,  to  give  fufficient  origin  to  the  mufeuli  redfi  ma- 
jores  and  obliqui  inferiores,  and  to  prevent  the  contufion 
of  thefe  and  other  mufcles  in  pulling  the  head  back.  This 
fecond  vertebra  confifls,  at  the  birth,  of  four  bony  pieces. 
For,  befides  the  three  already  mentioned  as  common  to  all 
the  vertebrae,  the  tooth-like  procefs  of  this  bone  is  bemm 
at  this  time  to  be  oflified  in  its  middle,  and  is  joined  as  an 
appendix  to  the  body  of  the  bone.  Left  this  appendix  be 
bent  or  difplaced,  good  nurfes  keep  the  heads  of  new-born 
children  from  falling  too  far  backwards,  by  ftay-bands,  or 
fome  fuch  means,  till  the  mufcles  attain  ftrength  fufficient 
to  prevent  that  dangerous  motion. 

The  third  vertebra  of  the  neck  is  by  fome  called  axis ; 
but  this  name  is  applied  to  it  with  much  lefs  reafon  than 
to  the  fecond.  This  third,  and  the  three  below,  have  no¬ 
thing  particular  in  their  ftrudlure,  but  all  their  parts  come 
under  the  general  defeription  formerly  given,  each  of  them 
being  larger  as  they  defeend.  The  feventh  vertebra  of  the 
neck  is  near  to  the  form  of  thofe  of  the  back,  having  the 
upper  and  lower  furfaces  of  its  body  lefs  hollow  than  the 
others.  The  oblique  proceftes  are  more  perpendicular ; 
neither  fpinal  nor  tranfverfe  procelfes  are  forked.  This 
leventh  and  the  fixth  vertebra  of  the  neck  have  the  hole 
in  each  of  their  tranfverfe  proceftes  more  frequently  divided 
by  a  fmall  crofs  bridge,  that  goes  between  the  cervical 
vein  and  artery,  than  any  of  the  other  vertebrae. 

The  twelve  dorfal  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  other 
vertebrae  of  the  fpine  by  the  following  marks:  Their  bo¬ 
dies  are  of  a  middle  fize,  between  thofe  of  the  neck  and 
loins  ;  they  are  more  convex  before  than  either  of  the  other 
two  forts;  and  are  flatted  laterally  by  the  preflure  of  the 
ribs,  which  are  infer  ted  into  fmall  cavities  formed  in  their 
fides.  This  flatnefs  of  their  fides,  which  makes  the  figure 
of  thefe  vertebras  almoft  an  half  oval,  is  of  great  ufe;  as 
it  affords  a  firm  articulation  to  the  ribs,  allows  the  trachea 
arteria  to  divide  at  a  fmall  angle,  and  the  other  large  vef- 
fels  to  run  fecure  from  the  adlion  of  the  vital  organs.  Their 
bodies  are  more  concave  behind  than  any  of  the  other  two 
claffes.  Their  upper  and  lower  furfaces  are  horizontal. 
The  cartilages  interpofed  betw  een  the  bodies  of  thefe  ver¬ 
tebras  are  thinner  than  in  any  other  of  the  true  vertebra?  5 
and  contribute  to  the  concavity  of  the  fpine  in  the  thorax, 
by  being  thinneft  at  their  fore-part.  The  oblique  procef¬ 
fes  are  placed  almoft  perpendicularly ;  the  upper  ones  flam¬ 
ing  but  a  little  forwards,  and  the  lower  ones  ftanting  as 
much  backwards.  Between  the  oblique  proceftes  of  op- 
pofite  fides,  feveral  fliarp  [  recedes  Hand  out  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  parts  of  the  plates  which  join  to  form  the 
fpinal  proceftes  ;  into  thefe,  ftrong  ligaments  are  fixed  for 
connecting  the  vertebras.  The  tranfverfe  proceftes  of  the 
dorfal  vertebrae  are  long,  thicker  at  their  ends  than  in  the 
middle,  and  turned  obliquely  backwards ;  which  may  be 
owirig  to  the  preflure  of  the  ribs,  the  tubercles  of  which 
are  inferted  into  a  depreffion  near  the  end  of  thefjs  procef- 
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fes.  The  fpinal  proceffes  are  long,  fmall-pointed,  and  do¬ 
ing  downwards  and  backwards:  from  their  upper  and 
ack  part  a  ridge  riles,  which  is  received  by  a  frnall  chan¬ 
nel  in  the  fore-part  of  the  fpinal  procefs  immediately  above, 
which  is  here  connected  to  it  by  a  ligament.  The  conduit 
of  the  fpinal  marrow  is  here  more  circular,  but,  corre- 
fp.onding  to  the  fize  of  that  cord,  is  fmaller  than  in  any 
of  the  other  vertebra: ;  and  a  larger  fltare  of  the  holes  in 
the  bony  bridges,  for  the  t'ranfmifiion  of  the  nerves,  is 
formed  in  the  vertebra  above  than  in  one  below.  The 
connection  of  the  dorfal  vertebrae  to  the  ribs,  the  thin- 
nefs  of  their  cartilages,  the  eredt  fituation  of  the  oblique 
proceffes,  the  length,  (loping,  and  connection,  of  the  fpinal 
pro  cedes,  all  contribute  to  re  (train  thefe  vertebras  from 
much  motion,  which  might  dilturb  the  aCtions  of  the  heart 
and  lungs;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  little  motion  allow¬ 
ed  here,  the  intervertebral  cartilages  fooner  thrivel,  by  be¬ 
coming  more  folid  ;  and  therefore  the  firft  remarkable  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  fpine  obferved,  as  people  advance  to  old 
age,  is  in  the  lead  (tretched  vertebrae  of  the  back;  or  old 
people  firft  become  round  (liouldered. 

The  lowed  order  of  the  true  vertebrae  is  the  lumbar , 
which  are  five  bones,  that  may  be  diftinguiflied  from  any 
other  by  thefe  marks:  i.  Their  bodies,  though  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form  at  their  fore-part,  are  fomewhat  oblong  from 
one  fide  to  the  other;  which  may  be  occalioned  by  the 
prelTure  of  the  large  veffels,  the  aorta  and  cava,  and  of  the 
vifeera.  The  epiphyfes  on  their  edges  are  larger;  and 
therefore  the  upper  and  lower  furfaces  of  their  bodies  are 
more  concave  than  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  back.  2.  The 
cartilages  between  thefe  vertebrae  are  much  the  thickeft  of 
any,  and  render  the  fpine  convex  within  the  abdomen,  by 
their  greateft  thicknefs  being  at  their  fore -part.  3.  The 
oblique  precedes  are  ftrong  and  deep ;  thofe  in  oppofite 
iides  being  almoft  placed  in  parallel  planes;  the  fuperior, 
which  are  concave,  facing  inwards,  and  the  convex  infe¬ 
rior  ones  facing  outwards.  And  therefore  each  of  thefe 
vertebrae  receives  the  one  above  it,  and  is  received  by  the 
one  below  ;  which  is  liot  fo  evident  in  the  other  two  claffes 
already  described.  4.  Their  tranfverfe  proceffes  are  fmall, 
long,  and  almoft  ereft,  for  allowing  large  motion  to  each 
bone,  and  diffident  infertion  to  mufcles,  and  forfupport- 
ing  and  defending  the  internal  parts.  5.  Between  the  roots 
of  the  luperior  oblique  and  tranfverfe  proceffes  a  fmall  pro¬ 
tuberance  may  be  obferved,  where  fome  of  the  mufcles 
that  raife  the  trunk  of  the  body  are  inferted.  6.  Their 
fpinal  proceffes  are  ftrong,  ftraight,  and  horizontal,  with 
broad  flat  Tides,  and  a  narrow  edge  above  and  below ;  this 
laft  being  depreffed  on  each  fide  by  mufcles.  And  at  the 
■root  of  thefe  edges,  we  fee  rough  furfaces  for  fixing  the 
ligaments.  7.  The  canal  for  the  numerous  cords  called 
cauda  equina,  into  which  the  fpinal  marrow  divides,  is  ra¬ 
ther  larger  in  thefe  bones  than  what  contains  that  marrow 
in  the  vertebrae  of  the  back.  8.  The  holes  for  the  pal- 
fage  of  the  nerves  are  more  equally  formed  out  of  both 
the  contiguous  vertebrae  than  in  the  other  claffes  ;  the  up¬ 
per  one  furnifties,  however,  the  larger  (hare  of  each  hole.' 
The  lumbar  vertebrae,  as  they  defcend,  have  their  oblique 
proceffes  at  a  greater  aiftance  from  each  other,  and  facing 
more  backwards  and  forward's.  Both  tranfverfe  and  fpinal 
proceffes  of  the  middlemoft  vertebrae  of  the  loins  are  long- 
eft:  and  thickeft;  in  the  vertebrae  above  and  below,  they 
■are  lefs.  So  that  thefe  proceffes  of  the  firft  and  fifth  are 
the  lead,  to  prevent  their  ftriking  on  the  ribs  or  offa  ilium, 
or  their  bruifing  the  mufcles  in  the  motions  of  the  fpine. 
The  epiphyfes  round  the  edges  of  the  bodies  of  the  lum¬ 
bar  vertebras  are  mod  raifed  in  the  two  lowed  ;■  which  con¬ 
sequently  make  them  appear  hollower  in  the  middle  than 
the  others  are.  The  body  of  the  fifth  vertebra  is  rather 
thinner  than  that  of  the  fourth.  The  fpinal  procefs  of 
this  fifth  is  fmaller,  and  the  oblique  proceffes  face  more 
backwards  and  forwards  than  in  any  other  lumbar  vertebra. 

■  After  confidering  the  ftrudture  0/  the  particular  verte¬ 
bra:,  and  their  mutual  connection,  we  may  obferve  a  fo- 
Jicitous  care  taken  that  they  (hall  not  be  disjoined  without 
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great  difficulty.  For,  befides  being  connected  by  ftrong 
ligaments  proportioned  to  the  forces  which  are  to  be  refill¬ 
ed,  their  bodies  either  enter  fo  into  each  other  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  difplaced  any  way,  as  in  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck;  or  they  are  propped  on  all  tides,  as  thofe  of  the 
back  are  by  the  ribs ;  or  their  furfaces  of  contaft  are  fo 
broad,  as  to  render  the  feparation  almoft  impracticable,  as' 
in  the  loins  :  while  the  depth  and  articulation  of  the  oblique 
proceffes  are  exaCtly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion  which  the  other  parts  of  the  bones  allow,  or  the  muf¬ 
cles  can  perform.  Yet  as  thefe  oblique  proceffes  are  fmall, 
and  therefore  not  capable  of  fo  fecure  a  conjunction  as  the 
larger  bodies,  they  may  fooner  yield  to  a  disjoining  force  ; 
but  then  their  diflocation  is  not  of  fo  near  bad  confequence 
as  the  feparation  of  the  bodies  would  be  :  for,  by  the  oblique 
proceffes  being  dillocated,  the  mufcles,  ligaments,  and  (pi- 
nal  marrow,  are  indeed  (tretched;  but  this  marrow  mult 
be  compreffed,  or  entirely  deltroyed,  when  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  is  removed  out  of  its  place. 

The falfe  vertebrae  compofe  the  under  pyramid  of  the 
fpine.  They  are  diftinguiflied  from  the  bones  already  de- 
fcribed  juftly  enough  by  the  epithet  of  falle;  becaufe, 
though  each  bone  into  which  they  can  be  divided  in  young 
people  refembles  the  true  vertebrae  in  figure,  yet  none  of 
them  contribute  to  the  motion  of  the  trunk  of  the  body; 
they  being  intimately  united  to  each  other  in  adults,  ex¬ 
cept  at  their  lower  part,  where  they  are  moveable  ;  whence 
they  are  commonly  divided  into  two  bones,  os  facrum  and 
os  coccygis. 

Os  J'acrum,  is  fo  called,  from  being  offered  in  facrifice  by 
the  ancients,  or  rather  becaufe  of  its  largenefs  in  refpeCt 
of  the  other  vertebrae.  This  bone  is  of  an  irregular  tri¬ 
angular  fhape,  broad  above,  narrow  below;  convex  be¬ 
hind,  for  the  advantageous  origin  of  the  mufcles  that  move 
the  fpine  and  thigh  backwards ;  and  concave  before,  for 
enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Four  tranfverfe  lines, 
of  a  colour  different  from  the  reft  of  the  bone  which  are 
feen  on  its  fore-part,  are  the  marks  of  divilion  of  the  five 
different  bones  of  which  it  conlifts  in  young  perfons.  The 
fore-part  of  the  os  facrum,  analogous  to  the  bodies  of  the 
true  vertebrae,  is  fmooth  and  flat,  to  allow  a  larger  fpace 
for  the  contained  bowels,  without  any  danger  of  hurting 
them  ;  or  this  flat  figure  may  be  owing  to  the  equal  pref- 
fure  of  thefe  bowels,  particularly  of  the  laft  gut.  The 
back-part  of  it  is  almoft  ftraight,  without  fo  large  a  cavity 
as  the  vertebrae  have  ;  becaufe  the  fpinal  marrow,  now  fe- 
parated  into  the  cauda  equina,  is  fmall.  The  bridges  be¬ 
tween  the  bodies  and  proceffes  of  this  bone  are  much  thick¬ 
er,  and  in  proportion  (horter,  than  in  the  former  clafs  of 
bones. 

There  are  only  two  oblique  proceffes  of  the  os  facrum  ; 
one  handing  out  on  each  fide  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
firft  bone.  Their  plain  ereft  furfaces  face  backwards,  and 
are  articulated  witii  the  inferior  oblique  proceffes  of  the 
laft  vertebra  of  the  loins,  to  which  each  of  thefe  proceffes 
is  connected  by  a  ftrong  ligament,  which  rifes  from  a  fca- 
brous  cavity  round  their  roots,  where  mucilaginous  glands 
are  alfo  lodged.  Inftead  of  the  other  oblique  proceffes  of 
this  bone,  four  rough  tubercles  are  to  be  feen  on  each  fide 
of  its  furface  behind,  from  which  the  mufculus  facer  has 
its  origin.  The  tranfverfe  proceffes  here  are  all  grown  to¬ 
gether  into  one  large  ftrong  oblong  procefs  on  each  fide ; 
which,  fo  far  as  it  anfvvers-to  the  firft  three  bones,  is  very 
thick,  and  divided  into  two  irregular  cavities  by  a  long 
perpendicular  ridge.  The  foremoft  of  the  two  cavities 
has  commonly  a  thin  cartilaginous  (kin  covering  it  in  the 
recent  fubjeft,  and  is  adapted  to  the  unequal  protuberance 
of  the  os  ilium  ;  and  a  ftrong  ligament  connects  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  thefe  furfaces  of  the  two  bones.  The  ca¬ 
vity  behind  is  divided  by  a  tranfverfe  ridge  into  two,  where 
ftrong  ligamentous  •firings  that  go  from  this  bone  to  the  os 
ilium,  with  a  cellular  l'ubftance  containing  mucus,  are  led- 
ged.  The  tranfverfe  procgfl.es  of  the  two  laft  bones  of  the 
os  facrum  are  much  fmaller  than  the  former.  At  their 
buck-part  near  their  edge,  a  knob  and-oblong  flat  furface 
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give  t  ife  to  two  ftrong  ligaments  which  are  extended  to  the 
os  ifchium  ;  and  are  therefore  called  facrociatic. 

The  fpinal  procelfes  of  the  three  uppennoft  bones  of  the 
os  facrum  appear  fhort,  (harp,  and  almod  eredt,  while  the 
two  lower  ones  are  open  behind;  and  fometimes  a  little 
knob  is  to  be  feen  on  the  fourth,  though  generally  it  is  bi¬ 
furcated,  without  the  two  legs  meeting  into  a  fpine;  in 
which  condition  alfo  the  fir  ft  is  often  to  be  feen;  and 
fometimes  none  of  them  meet,  but  leave  a  firms,  or  rather 
fo'Ja,  infiead  of  a  canal.  The  mufculus  latiffimus  and 
longiiugnus  dorfi,  facro-lumbalis,  and  glutaeus  maximus, 
have  part  of  their  origins  from  thefe  fpinal  procefies.  At 
the  root  of  each  oblique  procefs  of  this  bone,  the  notch  is 
confpicuoiis  ;  by  which,  and  another  (imilarone  in  the  lad 
vertebra  of  the  loins,  a  p adage  is  left  for  the  twenty- 
fourth  fpinal  nerve ;  and.,  in  viewing  the  os  facrum,  either 
before  or  behind,  four  large  holes  appear  in  each  (ide,  in 
much  the  (ame  height  as  where  the  marks  of  the  union  of 
its  feveral  bones  remain.  Some  of  the  larged  nerves  of 
the  body  pafs  through  the  anterior  holes;  and  fuperficial 
grooves,  running  outwards  from  them,  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  (hew  the  courfe  of  thefe  nerves.  From  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  thefe  grooves,  the  pyriformis  nmfcle  chiefly  rifes. 
The  holes  in  the  back-part  of  the  bone  are  covered  by 
membranes  which  allow  finall  nerves  to  pafs  through  them. 

The  fubdance  of  the  os  facrum  is  very  fpongy,  without 
any  confiderable  folid  external  plates,  and  is  lighter  pro¬ 
portionally  to  its  bulk  than  any  other  bone  in  the  body ; 
tut  it  is  feeured  from  injuries  by  the  thick  mufcles  that 
cover  it  behind,  and  by  the  drong  ligamentous  membranes 
that  clofely  adhere  to  it.  As  this  is  one  of  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  indances  of  this  fort  of  defence  afforded  a  foft 
weak  bone,  we  may  make  this  general  obfervation:  That, 
wherever  we  meet  with  fuch  a  bone,  one  or  other  or  both 
thefe  defences  are  ufed;  the  fird  to  ward  off  injuries,  and 
the  fecond  to  keep  the  fubftance  of  the  bone  from  yield¬ 
ing  too  ealily.  This  bone  is  articulated  above  to  the  lad 
vertebra  of  the  loins,  in  the  manner  that  the  lumbar  ver¬ 
tebrae  are  joined.  The  articulation  of  the  lower-part  of 
the  os  facrum  to  the  os  coccygis,  feems  well  enough  adapt¬ 
ed  for  allowing  confiderable  motion  to  this  lad  bone,  were 
it  not  much  confined  by  ligaments.  Laterally,  the  os  fa¬ 
crum  is  joined  to  the  olfa  ilium  by  an  immoveable  fyn- 
ehondrofis,  or  what  almod  deferves  the  name  of  a  future. 
For  the  cartilaginous  crud  on  the  furface  of  the  bones  is 
very  thin ;  and  both  their  furfaces  are  fo  fcabrous  and  un¬ 
equal,  as  to  be  indented  into  each  other ;  which  makes  fuch 
a  drong  connection,  that  great  force  is  required  to  fepa- 
r.ite  them,  after  all  the  mufcles  and  ligaments  are  cut. 
Frequently  the  two  bones  grow,  together  in  old  people. 
The  ufes  of  the  os  facrum  are,  to  lerve  as  the  common 
bafe  and  ftipport  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  to  guard  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  to 
defend  the  back-part  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  afford  fufficient 
origin  to  the  mufcles  which  move  the  trunk  and  thigh. 

The  os  coccygis,  or  rump-bone ,  is  that  triangular  chain  of 
bones  depending  from  the  os  facrum  ;  each  bone  becoming 
fmaller  as  they  defeend,  till  the  lad  ends  almod  in  a  point. 
The  os  coccygis  is  convex  behind,  and  concave  before; 
from  which  crooked  pyramidal  figure,  which  was  thought 
to  refemble  a  cuckow’s  beak,  it  has  got  its  name.  This 
bone  confids  of  four  pieces  in  people  of  middle  age.  In 
children,  almod  the  whole  of  it  is  cartilage.  In  old  fub- 
jedts,  all  the  bones  are  united,  and  become  frequently  one 
continued  bone  with  the  os  facrum.  The  highed  of  the 
four  hones  is  the  larged,  with  fhoulders  extended  farther 
to  each  fide  than  the  end  of  the  os  facrum.  From  the 
back  of  that  bulbous  part,  called  its  fiioulders,  a  procefs 
often  rifes  up  on  each  fide,  to  join  with  the  bifurcated 
lpine  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  hones  of  the  os  facrum,  to 
form  the  bony  bridge  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  the 
os  facrum.  Sometimes  thefe  fhoulders  are  joined  to  the 
(ides  of  the  fifth  bone  of  the  os  facrum,  to  form  the  hole 
in  each  fide  common  to  thefe  two  bones,  for  the  paffage 
©f  the  twenty-ninth  pair  of  fpinal  nerves.  Immediately 
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below  the  fiioulders  of  the  os  coccygis,  a  notch  may  be 
remarked  on  each  fide,  where  the  thirtieth  pair  of  the  fpi. 
nal  nerves  pafles. 

The  three  lower  bones  gradually  become  fmaller,  and 
are  fpongy  ;  but  are  drengthened  by  a  drong  ligament 
which  covers  and  connects  them.  Their  ends,  by  which 
they  are  articulated,  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  the  fird  hone.  To  the  (ides  of  thefe  hones  the  coccy- 
gsei  mufcles,  and  part  of  the  levatores  ani,  and  of  the 
glutasi  maximi,  are  fixed.  The  fubdance  of  thefe  bones 
is  very  fpongy,  and  in  children  cartilaginous;  there  being 
only  a  part  of  the  fird  bone  ofiified  in  a  new-born  infant. 
Since  therefore  the  intedinum  reftumof  children  is  not  fo 
firmly  fupported  as  it  is  in  adults,  this  may  be  one  reafon. 
why  they  are  more  fubject  to  a  procidentia  ani  than  old 
people.  From  the  defeription  of  this  bone,  we  fee  how 
little  it  refembles  the  vertebra; ;  fince  it  feldom  has  pre¬ 
cedes,  never  has  any  cavity  for  the  fpinal  marrow,  nor 
holes  for  the  paflage  of  nerves.  Its  connection  hinders  it 
from  being  moved  to  either  fide  ;  and  its  motion  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  is  much  confined  :  yet,  as  its  ligaments 
can  be  dretched  by  a  confiderable  force,  it  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  excretion  of  the  faeces  alvinae,  and  much 
more  in  child-bearing,  that  this  bone  fnould  remain  move- 
able;  and  the  right  management  of  it,  in  delivering  wo¬ 
men,  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  The  mobility  of 
the  os  coccygis  diminifhing  as  people  advance  in  age,  es¬ 
pecially  when  its  ligaments  and  cartilages  have  not  been 
kept  flexible  by  being  dretched,  is  probably  one  reafon 
why  the  women,  who  are  old  maids  before  they  marry, 
have  generally  difficult  parturition. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  (keleton,  viz.  the 
pelvis,  is  the  cylindrical  cavity  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  formed  by  the  os  facrum,  os  coccygis,  and  ofla 
innominata.  The  ojfa  innominata  are  two  large  broad  bones, 
which  form  the  fore-part  and  (ides  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  fides  of  the  abdomen.  In  children,  each 
of  thefe  bones  is  evidently  divided  into  three;  which  are 
afterwards  fo  intimately  united,  that  hardly  the  lead  mark 
of  their  former  feparaticn  remains.  They  are  neverthelefs 
deferibed  as  confiding  each  of  three  bones,  viz.  the  os  ili¬ 
um,  ifchium,  and  pubis. 

The  os  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  fituated  highed  of  the 
three,  and  reaches  as  far  down  as  one  third  of  the  great 
cavity  into  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  received. 
The  external  fide  of  this  bone  is  unequally  convex,  and 
is  called  its  dorjum ;  the  internal  concave  furface  is  by  fome 
authors  (but  improperly)  named  its  cojla.  The  femicir- 
ctilar  edge  at  the  highed  part  of  this  bone,  which  is  tip¬ 
ped  with  a  cartilage  in  the  recent  fubjedt,  is  named  the 
fpine,  into  which  the  external  or  defeending  oblique  muf- 
cle  of  the  abdomen  is  inferted  ;  and  from  it  the  internal 
afeending  oblique,  and  the  tranfverfe  mufcles  of  the  bel¬ 
ly,  with  the  glutasus  maximus,  quadratus  lmnborum,  and 
latiffimus  dorli,  have  their  origin.  From  the  anterior  fpinal 
procefs,  the  fartorious  and  fafcialis  mufcles  have  their  rife, 
and  the  outer  end  of  the  doubled  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  mufcle  of  the  abdomen,  commonly  called  Fallo¬ 
pius's  or  Poupart’s  ligament,  is  fixed  to  it.  The  infide  of 
the  poderior  fpinal  procefs,  and  of  part  of  the  fpine  for¬ 
ward  from  that,  is  made  flat  and  rough  where  the  facro- 
lumbalis  and  longiffimus  dorfi  rife  ;  and  to  its  outfide  are 
fixed  ligaments  extended  to  the  os  facrum  and  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  vertebra:  of  the  loins. 
Between  the  fides  of  the  os  ilium,  and  the  drong  ligament 
that  is  dretched  over  from  the  os  facrum  to  the  (harp- 
pointed  procefs  of  the  os  ifchium  of  the  recent  fubjedl,  a 
large  hole  is  formed,  through  which  the  mufculus  pyri- 
fonnis,  the  great  fciatic  nerve,  and  the  poderior  crural 
veflels,  pafs,  and  are  protedled  from  compredion. 

The  external  broad  fide  or  dorfum  of  the  cs  ilium,  is  a 
little  hollow  towards  the  fore-part;  farther  back,  it  is  as 
much  raifed ;  then  is  confiderably  concave;  and,  lafily,  it 
is  convex.  Thefe  inequalities  are  occafioned  by  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  mufcles  that  are  fituated  on  this  furface. 

j  From 
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From  behind  the  uppermoft  of  the  two  anterior  fpinal 
proceflTes,  in  fuch  bones  as  are  ftrongly  marked  by  the 
mufcles,  a  femicircular  ridge  is  extended  to  the  hollow 
paflage  of  the  fciatic  nerve.  Between  the  fpine  and  this 
ridge,  the  gluteus  medius  takes  its  rife.  Immediately 
from  above  the  lowed  of  the  anterior  fpinal  precedes,  a 
fecond  ridge  is  flretched  to  the  niche.  Between  this  and 
the  former  ridge,  the  glutreus  minimus  has  its  origin.  On 
the  outfide  of  the  poflerior  fpinal  procelfgs,  the  dorfum  of 
the  os  ilium  is  flat  and  rough,  where  part  of  the  mufculus 
glutseus  maximus  and  pyriformis  riles.  The  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  os  ilium  is  concave  in  its  breaded  fore-part, 
where  the  internal  iliac  mufcle  has  its  origin,  and  where 
fome  fhare  of  the  inteflinum  ilium  and  colon  is  lodged. 
From  this  large  hollow,  a  fmall  fmuofity  is  continued  ob¬ 
liquely  forwards,  at  the  inlide  of  the  inferior  fpinal  pro- 
cefs,  where  part  of  the  pfoas  and  fiiacus  mufcles,  with 
the  crural  vefl'ds  and  nerves,  pafs.  The  large  concavity 
is  bounded  below  by  a  Iharp  ridge,  which  runs  from  be¬ 
hind  forwards;  and,  being  continued  with  fuch  another 
ridge  of  the  os  pubis,  forms  a  line  of  partition  between 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis.  Into  this  ridge  the  broad  ten¬ 
don  of  the  pfoas  parvus  is  inferted. 

The  os  ifchium ,  or  hip-bone ,  is  of  a  middle  bulk  between 
the  two  other  parts  of  the  os  innominatum,  is  fituated 
lowed  of  the  three,  and  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure.  Its 
extent  might  be  marked  by  a  horizontal  line  drawn  near¬ 
ly  through  the  middle  of  the  acetabulum.  From  the  up¬ 
per  thick  part  of  the  os  ifchium,  a  fharp  procefs,  called 
by  fome  authors fpinous ,  dands  out  backwards,  from  which 
chiefly  the  mufculus  coccygasus  and  fuperior  gemellus, 
and  part  of  the  levator  an;,  rife;  and  the  anterior  or  in¬ 
ternal  facrofciatic  ligament  is  fixed  to  it.  Between  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  this  ligament  and  the  bones,  it  was  formerly 
obferved  that  the  pyriform  mufcle,  the  poderior  crural 
velfels,  and  the  fciatic  nerve,  pafs  out  of  the  pelvis.  Im¬ 
mediately  below  this  procefs,  a  fmuofity  is  formed  for  the 
tendon  of  the  mufculus  obturator  interims.  Below  the  fi- 
nuofity  for  the  obturator  mufcle,  is  the  great  knob  or  tu- 
berofity,  covered  with  cartilage  or  tendon.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tuberolity  gives  rife  to  the  inferior  gemellus 
mufcle.  To  a  ridge  at  the  infide  of  this  the  external  or 
poderior  facrofciatic  ligament  is  fo  fixed,  that  between  it, 
the  internal  ligament,  and  the  fmuofity  of  the  os  ifchium, 
a  paflage  is  left  for  the  internal  obturator  mufcle.  The 
upper  thick  fmooth  part  of  the  tuber,  called  by  fome  its 
dorfum ,  has  two  oblique  impreflions  on  it.  The  inner  one 
gives  origin  to  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  tibiae,  and 
feminervofus  mufcles ;  and  the  femimembranofus  rifes 
from  the  exterior  one,  which  reaches  higher  and  nearer 
the  acetabulum  than  the  other.  The  lower,  thinner,  more 
fcabrous,  part  of  the  knob  which  bends  forwards,  is  alfo 
marked  w  ith  two  flat  furfaces ;  whereof  the  internal  is 
what  we  lean  upon  in  fitting,  and  the  external  gives  rife 
to  the  larged  head  of  the  triceps  addudlor  femoris.  Be¬ 
tween  the  external  margin  of  the  tuberofity  and  the  great 
hole  of  the  os  innominatum,  there  is  frequently  an  obtufe 
ridge  extended  down  from  the  acetabulum,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  quadratus  femoris.  As  the  tuber  advances 
forwards,  it  becomes  fmaller,  and  is  rough,  for  the  origin 
of  the  mufculus  tranfverfalis  and  eredfor  penis.  The 
fmall  leg  of  it,  which  mounts  upwards  to  join  the  os  pu¬ 
bis,  is  rough  and  prominent  at  its  edge,  where  the  two 
lower  heads  of  the  triceps  or  quadriceps  addudtor  femoris 
take  their  rife. 

The  os  pubis,  or Jhartrbone,  is  the  lead  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  os  innominatum,  and  is  placed  at  the  upper  fore¬ 
part  of  it.  The  thick  larged  part  of  this  bone  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  forming  the  acetabulum ;  from  which,  becoming 
much  fmaller,  it  is  flretched  inwards  to  its  fellow  of  the 
other  fide,  where  it  again  grows  larger,  and  fends  a  fmall 
branch  downwards  to  join  the  end  of  the  fmall  leg  of  the 
os  ifchium.  The  upper  fore-part  of  each  os  pubis  is  tu¬ 
berous  and  rough  where  the  mufculus  redtus  and  pyrami- 
dalis  are  inferted.  From  this  a  ridge  is  extended  along 
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the  upper  edge  of  the  bone,  in  a  continued  line  with  fuch 
another  of  the  os  ilium,  which  divides  the  abdomen  and 
pelvis.  The  ligament  of  Fallopius  is  fixed  to  the  inter¬ 
na!  end  of  this  ridge,  and  the  fmooth  hollow  below  it  is 
made  by  the  pfoas  and  iliacus  interims  mufcles  palling  with 
the  anterior  crural  velfels  and  nerves  behind  the  ligament. 
Some  way  below  the  former  ridge,  another  is  extended 
from  the  tuberous  part  of  the  os  pubis  downwards  and 
outwards  towards  the  acetabulum;  between  thefe  two 
ridges  the  bone  is  hollow  and  fmooth,  for  lodging  the 
head  of  the  peclineus  mufcle1. 

Between  the  os  ifchium  and  pubis  a  very  large  irregular 
hole  is  left,  which,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  door  or 
fliield,  lias  been  called  ihyroides.  This  hole  is  filled  up,  in 
a  recent  fubjeef,  with  a  flrong  ligamentous  membrane,  that 
adheres  very  firmly  to  its  circumference.  From  this  mem¬ 
brane  chiefly  the  two  obturator  mufcles,  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  take  their  rife.  The  great  dallgn  of  this  hole,  be- 
fides  rendering  the  bone  lighter,  is  to  allow  a  flrong  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  obturator  mufcles.  The  bowels  fometimes 
make  their  way  through  the  niche  at  the  upper  part  of 
this  thyroid  hole  ;  which  caufes  a  hernia  in  this  place. 

In  the  external  furface  of  the  o(fa  innominata,  near  the 
outfide  of  the  great  hole,  a  large  deep  cavity  is  formed 
by  all  the  three  bones  conjuncHy.  The  brims  of  this  ca¬ 
vity  are  very  high,  and  are  flill  much  more  enlarged  by 
the  ligamentous  cartilage,  with  which  they  are  tipped  in 
a  recent  fiibjedt.  From  this  form  of  the  cavity  it  has 
been  called  acetabulum-,  and  for  a  diflinguifliing  character 
the  name  of  the  bone  that  conftitutes  die  largefl  (hare  of 
it  is  added:  therefore  acetabulum  ojjis  ifehii  is  the  name  this 
cavity  commonly  bears.  Round  the  bafe  of  the  fupercilia 
the  bone  is -rough  and  unequal,  where  the  capfular  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  articulation  is  fixed.  Befides  the  difference 
in  the  height  of  the  brims,  the  acetabulum  is  otherwife 
unequal ;  for  the  lower  internal  part  of  it  is  deprefled  be¬ 
low  the  cartilaginous  furface  of  the  upper  part,  and  is  not 
covered  with  cartilage ;  into  the  upper  part  of  this  de- 
preflion,  where  it  is  deepefl  and  of  a  femilunar  form,  the 
ligament  of  the  thigh-bone,  commonly,  though  improper¬ 
ly  called  the  round  one,  is  inferted;  while,  in  its  more  fu- 
perficial  lower  part,  the  large  mucilaginous  gland  of  this 
joint  is  lodged. 

The  offa  innominata  are  joined  at  their  back-part  to  each 
fide  of  the  os  facrum  by  a  fort  of  future,  with  a  very  thin 
intervening  cartilage,  which  ferves  as  fo  much  glue  to  ce¬ 
ment  thofe  bones  together;  and  flrong  ligaments  go  from 
the  circumference  of  this  unequal  furface,  to  connefit  them 
more  firmly.  The  ofla  innominata  are  connected  together 
at  their  fore-part  by  the  ligamentous  cartilage  interpofed 
between  the  two  ofla  pubis.  Thefe  bones  can  therefore 
have  no  motion  in  a  natural  ftate,  except  what  is  common 
to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  or  to  the  os  facrum. 

Thus  the  pelvis  lias  a  large  cavity  above  where  it  is  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  abdomen;  is  flrongly  fenced  by  bones  on 
the  fides,  back,  and  forepart;  and  appears  with  a  wide 
opening  below,  in  the  fkeleton  ;  but,  in  a  recent  fubjedt,  a 
conliderable  part  of  the  opening  is  filled  by  the  facrofciatic- 
ligaments,  pyriform,  internal  obturator,  levatores ani,  ge- 
mini,  and  coccygaei  mufcles,  which  fupport  and  protedi 
the  contained  parts  better  than  bones  could  have  done ;  fo 
that  fpace  is  only  left  at  the  lowed:  part  of  it,  for  the  large 
excretories,  the  vefica  urinaria,  inteflinum  redtum,  and  in 
females  the  uterus,  todifeharge  themfelves. 

The  thorax ,  or  chef,  reaches  from  below  the  neck  to  the 
belly  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  bones  that  guard  it,  is  form* 
ed  into  a  large  cavity.  The  figure  of  it  is  fomewhat  co- 
noldal :  but  its  upper  fmaller  end  is  not  finiflied,  being  left 
open  for  the  paflage  of  the  wind-pipe,  gullet,  and  large 
blood- veflels ;  and  its  lower  part  or  bafe,  has  no  boness 
and  is  fliorter  before  than  behind.  The  bones  which  form 
the  thorax  are  the  twelve  dorful  vertebra;  behind,  already 
deferibed  ;  the  ribs  on  the  fides,  and  the  fiernum  before. 

The  ribs,  or  cofee,  (as  if  they  were  a tf  odes,  or  guards,  to 
thofe  principal  organs  of  the  animal  machine,  the  heart 
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and  lungs,)  are  the  long  crooked  bones  placed  at  the  fide 
of  the  chelt,  in  an  oblique  direftion  downwards  in  refpebt 
of  the  back-bone.  Their  number  is  generally  twelve  on 
each  lide  ;  though  frequently  eleven  or  thirteen  have  been 
found.  Sometimes  the  ribs  are  found  preternafu rally  con¬ 
joined  or  divided.  The  ribs,  are  all  concave  internally ; 
where  they  are  alfo  made  fmooth  by  the  aftion  of  the  con¬ 
tained  parts,  w  hich,  on  this  account,  are  in  no  danger  of 
being 'hurt  by  them  ;  and  they  are  convex  externally,  that 
they  might  refill  that  part  of  the  prelfure  of  the  atmof- 
phere  w  hich  is  not  balanced  by  the  air  within  the  lungs 
during  infpualion.  The  ends  of  the  ribs  next  the  verte¬ 
bra;  are  rounder  than  they  are  after  thefe  bones  have  ad¬ 
vanced  forwards,  when  they  become  flatter  and  broader, 
and  have  an  upper  and  lower  edge  ;  each  of  which  is  made 
rough  by  the  action  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles  inferted  in¬ 
to  them.  Thefe  nutfcles,  being  all  of  nearly  equal  force, 
and  equally  ftretched  in  the  interftices  of  the  ribs,  prevent 
the  broken  ends  of  thefe  bones,  in  a  fracflure,  from  being 
removed  far  out  of  their  natural  place,  to  interrupt  the 
motion  of  the  vital  organs.  The  upper  edge  of  the  ribs 
is  more  obtufe  and  rounder  than  the  lower,  which  is  de- 
prefled  on  its  internal  fide  by  a  long  folfa,  for  lodging  the 
intercoftal  velfels  and  nerves;  on  each  fide  of  which  there 
is  a  ridge,  where  the  intercoftal  mufcles  are  fixed.  The 
folfa  is  not  obfervable,  however,  at  either  end  of  the  ribs; 
for,  at  the  pofterior  or  root,  the  velfels  have  not  yet  reach¬ 
ed  the  ribs;  and,  at  the  fore-end,  they  are  fplit  away  into 
branches,  to  ferve  the  parts  between  the  ribs:  which 
plainly  teaches  furgeons  one  reafon  of  the  greater  fafety 
of  performing  the  operation  of  the  empyema  towards  the 
fides  of  the  thorax,  than  either  near  the  back  or  the  bread. 

At  the  pofterior  end  of  each  rib,  a  little  head  is  form¬ 
ed,  which  is  divided  by  a  middle  ridge  into  two  plain  or 
hollow  furfaces;  the  lowed  of  which  is  the  broadeft  and 
deeped  in  mod  of  them.  The  two  plains  are  joined  to  the 
bodies  of  two  different  vertebne,  and  the  ridge  forces  it- 
felf  into  the  intervening  cartilage.  A  little  w  ay  from  this 
head,  we  find  on  the  external  furface  a  fmall  cavity,  where 
mucilaginous  glands  are  lodged  ;  and,  round  the  head,  the 
bone  appears  fpongy,  where  the  capfular  ligament  of  the 
articulation  is  fixed.  Immediately  beyond  this  a  flatted 
tubercle  riles,  with  a  fmall  cavity  at,  and  roughnefs  about, 
Its  root,  for  the  articulation  of  the  rib  with  the  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  the  lowed  of  the  two  vertebra;,  with  the  bodies 
of  which  the  head  of  the  rib  is  joined.  Advancing  far¬ 
ther  on  this  external  furface,  we  obferve  in  mod  of  the 
ribs  another  fmaller  tubercle,  into  which  ligaments  con¬ 
necting  the  ribs  to  each  other,  and  to  the  tranfverfe  pre¬ 
cedes  of  the  vertebrae  and  portions  of  the  longiflimus  dorli, 
are  inferted.  Beyond  this  the  ribs  are  made  flat  by  the 
facro-lumbalis  nutfcle,  which  is  inferted  into  the  part  of 
this  flat  lurface  fartheft  from  the  fpine,  where  each  rib 
makes  a  confiderable  curve,  called  by  fome  its  angle. 
Then  the  rib  begins  to  turn  broad,  and  continues  fo  to  its 
anterior  end,  which  is  hollow  and  fpongy,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of,  and  firm  coalition  with,  the  cartilage  that  runs 
thence  to  be  inferted  into  the  fternum,  or  to  be  joined  with 
fome  other  cartilage. 

To  the  fore-end  of  each  rib  a  long,  broad,  and  firong, 
cartilage  is  fixed,  and  reaches  thence  to  the  fternum,  oris 
joined  to  the  cartilage  of  the  next  rib.  This  courfe,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  in  a  flraight  line  with  the  rib  :  for  the  carti¬ 
lages  generally  make  a  confiderable  curve,  the  concave  part 
of  which  is  upwards  ;  therefore,  at  their  infertion  into  the 
fternum,  they  make  an  obtufe  angle  above,  and  an  acute 
one  belowu  Thefe  cartilages  are  of  fuch  a  length  as  ne¬ 
ver  to  allow  the  ribs  to  come  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
fpine  ;  but  they  keep  them  lituated  fo  obliquely  as  to  make 
the  angle  very  confiderably  obtufe  above,  till  a  force  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  eladicity  of  the  cartilage  is  applied.  Thefe 
cartilages,  as  all  others,  are  firmer  and  harder  internally 
than  they  are  on  their  external  furface  ;  and  fometimes  in 
©Id  people  all  their  middle  fubftance  becomes  bony,  w  hile 
a  thin  cartilaginous  lamella  appears  externally.  The  of- 


fification,  however,  begins  frequently  at  the  external  fur¬ 
face.  The  greateft  alternate  motions  of  the  cartilage* 
being  made  at  their  great  curvature,  that  part  remains 
frequently  cartilaginous  after  all  the  reft  is  ollified. 

The  ribs  then  are  articulated  at  each  end,  of  which  the 
one  behind  is  doubly  joined  to  the  vertebras ;  for  the  head 
is  received  into  the  cavities  of  two  bodies  of  the  verte¬ 
brae,  and  the  larger  tubercle  is  received  into  the  depreftion 
in  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  lower  vertebra.  When 
we  examine  the  double  articulation,  we  muft  immediately 
fee  that  no  other  motion  can  be  allowed  hepe  than  upwards 
and  downwards;  fince  the  tranfverfe  procefs  hinders  the 
rib  to  be  thruft  back  ;  the  refiftance  on  the  other  lide  of 
the  fternum  prevents  the  ribs  coming  forward  ;  and  each 
of  the  two  joints,  with  the  other  parts  attached,  oppofe  its 
turning  round.  But  then  it  is  likewife  as  evident,  that 
even  the  motion  upwards  and  downwards  can  be  but  fmall 
in  any  one  rib  at  the  articulation  itfelf.  But,  as  the  ribs 
advance  forwards,  the  diftance  from  their  centre  of  motion 
increafing,  the  motion  muft  be  larger;  and  it  would  be 
very  confpicuous  at  their  anterior  ends,  W'ere  they  not  re¬ 
filled  there  by  the  cartilages,  which  yield  fo  little,  that  the 
principal  motion  is  performed  by  the  middle  part  of  the 
ribs,  which  turns  outwards  and  upwards,  and  occafions  the 
twill  remarkable  in  the  long  ribs  at  the  place  near  their  fore¬ 
end  where  they  are  moft  refilled. 

The  ribs  are  commonly  divided  into  true  and  falfe.  The 
true  coftae  are  the  feven  upper  ones  of  each  fide,  whole 
cartilages  are  all  gradually  longer  as  the  ribs  defeend,  and 
are  joined  to  the  breaft-bone:  fo  that,  being  prefled  con- 
ftantly  between  two  bones,  they  are  flatted  at  both  ends; 
and  are  thicker,  harder,  and  more  liable  toolfify,  than  the 
other  cartilages  that  are  not  fubjedt  to  fo  much  prelfure. 
Thefe  ribs  include  the  heart  and  lungs  :  and  therefore  are 
the  proper  or  true  cuff  odes  of  life.  The  five  inferior  ribs 
of  each  fide  are  the  faj'e  or  bajla<  d,  whofe  cartilages  do  not 
reach  to  the  fternum  ;  and  therefore,  wanting  the  refiftance 
at  their  fore-part,  they  are  pointed ;  and,  on  this  account, 
having  lefs  prelfure,  their  fubftance  is  fofter.  The  carti¬ 
lages  of  tltele  falle  ribs  are  Ihorter  as  the  ribs  defeend.  To 
all  thefe  five  ribs  lhe  circular  edge  of  the  diaphragm  is 
connected;  and  its  fibres,  inftead  of  being  ftretched  im¬ 
mediately  tranfverfely,  and  fo  running  perpendicular  to  the 
ribs,  are  prelfed  fo  as  to  be  often,  efpecially  in  expiration, 
parallel  to  the  plane  in  which  the  ribs  lie.  Nay,  one  may 
judge  by  the  attachments  which  thefe  fibres  have  fo  fre¬ 
quently  to  the  lides  of  the  thorax  a  confiderable  way  above 
where  their  extremities  are  inferted  into  the  ribs,  and  by 
the  fituation  of  the  vifeera  always  to  be  oblervedina  dead 
fubjeft  laid  fupine,  that  there  is  confttlmtly  a  large  conca¬ 
vity  formed  on  each  fide  by  the  diaphragm  within  thefe 
baftard  ribs,  in  which  the  liontach,  liver,  fpleen-,  &c.  are 
contained  ;  which,  being  only  reckoned  among  the  vifeera 
naturalia,  have  occafioned  the  name  of  bajlard  cuffodes  to 
thefe  bones.  Hence,  in  Ample  fnhftu res  of  the  falfe  ribs, 
without  fever,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  kept  moderately 
filled  with  food,  left  the  pendulous  ribs,  falling  inwards, 
fliould  thereby  increafe  the  pain,  cough,  &c.  Hence  like¬ 
wife  we  may  learn  how  to  judge  better  of  the  feat  of  feve- 
ral  difeafes,  and  to  perform  the  operation  of  the  empyema, 
and  fome  others,  with  more  fafety  than  we  can  do  if  we 
follow  the  common  praflice. 

The  eight  upper  ribs  were  formerly  clafled  into  pairs, 
with  particular  names  to  each  two,  viz.  the  crooked,  the 
Jolid,  the  pecloral,  and  the  tioijled.  But  thefe  names  are  of 
fo  little  ufe,  that  they  are  now  almoli  obfiolete.  The  firft 
rib  of  each  fide  is  fo  fituated,  that  the  flat  fides  are  above 
and  below,  while  one  edge  is  placed  inwards  and  the  other 
outwards,  or  nearly  fo  ;  therefore  fufficient  fpace  is  left 
above  it  for  the  fubclavian  velfels  and  mufcles ;  and  the 
broad  concave  furface  is  oppofed  to  the  lungs.  But  then, 
in  confequence  of  this  fituation,  the  channel  for  the  inter¬ 
coftal  veflels  is  not  to  be  found  ;  and  the  edges  are  diffe¬ 
rently  formed  from  all  the  other,  except  the  fecond  ;  the 
lower  one  being  rounded,  and  the  other  lharp.  The  head, 
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of  this  rib  is  not  divided  into  two  plain  furfaces  by  a  mid¬ 
dle  ridge,  b'ecaufe  it  is  only  articulated  with  the  firft  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  thorax.  Jts  cartilage  is  oflificd-  in  adults, 
and  is  united  to  the  fie  mum  at  right  angles.  This  firft  rib 
frequently  has  a  ridge  rifmg  near  the  middle  of  its  pofte- 
rior  edge,  where  one  of  the  heads  of  the  fcalenus  mufcles 
rifes.  Farther  forward  it  is  Hatted,  or  fometimes  depreff- 
ed  by  the  clavicle.  The  fifth,  lixth,  and  feventh,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  lixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  fometimes  the  fifth, 
fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  ribs,  have  their  carti¬ 
lages  at  lead  contiguous  :  and  they  are  frequently  joined 
to  each  other  by  crofs  cartilages  ;  and  mod  commonly  the 
cartilages  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  are  connected  to 
the  former  and  to  each  other  by  firm  ligaments.  The 
eleventh,  and  fometimes  the  tenth,  rib,  has  no  tubercle 
for  its  articulation  with  the  tranlverfe  procefs  of  the  ver¬ 
tebra,  to  which  it  is  only  loofely  fixed  by  ligaments.  The 
folfa  in  its  lower  edge  is  not  fo  deep  as  in  the  upper  ribs, 
becaufe  the  veffels  run  more  towards  the  interface  between 
the  ribs.  Its  fore-end  is  fmaller  than  its  body,  and  its 
ihort  fmall  cartilage  is  but  loofely  connected  to  the  carti¬ 
lage  of  the  rib  above.  The  twelfth  rib  is  the  Ihorteftand 
ftraightelf .  Itsliead  is  only  articulated  with  the  lalt  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  thorax  ;  therefore  it  is  not  divided  into  two 
furfaces.  To  its  whole  internal  fide  the  diaphragm  is  con¬ 
nected. 

The  Jlernum,  or  breaf-bone ,  is  the  broad  flat  bone,  or  pile 
of  bones,  at  the  fore-part  of  the  thorax.  The  number  of 
bones  into  which  this  fliould  be  divided,  has  occafioncd 
debates  among  anatomills,  who  have  conlidered  itinfub- 
jeCts  of  different  ages.  In  adults  of  a  middle  age,  it  is 
conipofed  of  three  bones,  which  ealily  feparate  after  the 
cartilages  connecting  them  are  dellroyed  The  two  lower 
bones  are  frequently  found  intimately  united;  and  very 
often,  in  old  people,  the  (termini  is  a  continued  bony  fub- 
ltance  from  one  end  to  the  other;  though  we  (till  obferve 
two,  fometimes  three,  tranlverfe  lines  on  its  furface;  which 
are  marks  of  the  former  divifions.  When  weconfider  the 
fternum  as  one  bone,  we  find  it  bfoadeft  and  thickelt  above, 
and  becoming  fmaller  as  it  defcends.  The  internal  fur- 
face  is  fomewhat  hollowed  for  enlarging  the  thorax  :  but 
the  convexity  on  the  external  furface  is  not  fo  confpicu- 
ous,  becaufe  the  (ides  are  prefled  outwards  by  the  true 
ribs;  the  round  heads  of  whofe  cartilages  are  received  in¬ 
to  (even  fmooth  pits  formed  in  each  lide  of  the  fternum, 
and  are  kept  firm  there  by  flrong  ligaments,  v,  Inch  on  the 
external  furface  have  a  particular  radiated  texture.  The 
cartilaginous  fibres  frequently  thruft  themfelves  into  the 
bony  fubftance  of  the  fternum,  and  are  joined  by  a  fort  of 
future.  The  pits  at  the  upper-part  of  the  fternum  are  at 
the  greateft  diftance  one  from  another,  and,  as  they  de- 
fcend,  are  nearer;  fo  that  the  two  loweft  are  contigu¬ 
ous. 

The  fubfance  of  the  breaft-bcne  is  cellular,  with  a  very 
thin  external  plate,  efpecially  on  its  internal  furface,  where 
we  may  frequently  obferve  a  cartilaginous  cruft  fpread  over 
it.  On  both  furfaces,  however,  a  ftrong  ligamentous 
membrane  is  clofely  braced;  and  the  cells  of  this  bone  are 
fo  frnall,  that  a  confiderable  quantity  of  offeous  fibres  muff 
be  employed  in  the  competition  of  it.  Whence,  with  the 
defence  which  the  mufcles  give  it,  and  the  moveable  fup- 
port  it  has  from  the  cartilages,  it  is  fufficiently  fecured 
from  being  broken  ;  for  it  is  ftrong  by  its  quantity  of  bone, 
its  parts  are  kept  together  by  ligaments,  and  it  yields 
enough  to  elude  confiderably  any  violence  offered. 

The  fternum  is  joined  by  cartilages  to  the  feven  upper 
ribs,  unlefs  w  hen  the  firft  coalelces  with  it  in  an  intimate 
union  of  fubftance;  and  its  unequal  cavity  on  each  fide  of 
its  upper  end  is  fitted  for  the  ends  of  the  clavicles.  The 
vfes  of  tiiis  bone  are,  to  afford  origin  and  infertion  to  fe- 
veral  mufcles;  to  fuftain  the  mediaftinum  :  to  defend  the 
vital  organs,  the  heart  and  lungs,  at  the  fore-part;  and, 
daftly,,  by  ferving  as  a  moveable-  fulcrum  of  the  ribs,  to 
aflift  confiderably  in  refpiration. 
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OF  THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

Authors  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the 
number  of  bones  of  which  each  fuperior  extremity  fliould 
he  faid  to  confift  ;  fome  defcribing  the  clavicle  and  fcapula 
as  part  ot  it,  others  chiding  thefe  two  bones  with  thole  of 
the  thorax  ;  but  fince  moft  quadrupeds  have  no  clavicles, 
and  the 'human- thorax  can  perform  its  functions  right 
when  the  fcapula  is  taken  away,  while  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  have  the  right  ufe  of  our  arms  without  thefe  bones, 
it  feems  evident  that  they  belong  to  the  fuperior  extremi¬ 
ties'.  Each  of  the  fuperior  extremities  may  be  divided 
into  the  Ihoulder,  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand. 

The  fhouldir  confiftsof  the  clavicle  and  the  fcapula.  The 
clavicuta ,  or  collar-bone ,  is  the  long  crooked  bone  placed 
aimoft  horizontally  betw  een  the  upper  lateral  part  of  the 
fternum  and  what  is  commonly  called  the  top  of  the 
(boulder;  which,  as  a  clavis  or  beam,  bears  off  from. the 
trunk  ol  the  body.  The  clavicle  is  larger  at  its  two  ends 
than  in  the. middle.  The  end  next  to  the  fternum  is  trian¬ 
gular:  the  angle  behind  is  confiderably  protruded,  to  form 
a  (harp  ridge,  to  which  the  tranfverfe  ligament,  extended 
from  one  clavicle  to  the  other,  is  fixed.  The  middle  of 
this  protuberant  end  is  as  irregularly  hollowed  as  the  ca¬ 
vity  in  the  fternum  for  receiving  it  is  raifed;  but,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  fubjeCt,  the  irregular  concavities  of  both  are  fupplied 
by  a  moveable  cartilage;  which  is  not  only  much  more 
clofely  connected  by  ligaments  to'the  circumference  of  the 
articulation  than  thofe  of  the  lower  jaw  are,  but  it  grows 
to  the  two  bones  at  their  internal  and  external  ends ;  its 
fubftance  at  the  external  end  being  foft,  but  very  ftrong, 
and  refembling  the  intervertebral  cartilages.  From  this  in¬ 
ternal  end,  the  clavicle,  for  about  two-fifths  of  its  length, 
is  bended  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards.  On  the  upT 
per  and  fore-part  of  this  curvature  a  fmall  ridge  is  feen, 
with  a  plain  rough  furface  before  it;  whence  the  mufculus 
fterno-hyoideus  and  (ferno-maitoideus  have  in  part  their 
origin.  Near  the  lower  an^le  a  fmall  plain  furface  is  often 
to  be  remarked,  where  the  firft  rib  and  this  bone  are  con¬ 
tiguous,  and  are  connected  by  a  firm  ligament.  From  this 
a  rough  plain  furface  is  extended  outwards,  where  the 
peCtcral  muff  le  lias  part  of  its  origin.  Behind,  the  bone 
is  made  flat  and  rough  by  the  infertion  of  the  larger  (hare 
of  the  fubclavian  mufcle.  After  the  clavicle  begins  to  be 
bent  backwards,  it  is  round  :  but  it  foon  after  becomes 
broad  and  thin,  which  lhape  it  retains  to  its  external  end. 
Along  the  external  concavity,  a  rough  finuofity  runs,  from 
which  fome  part  of  the  deltoid  mufcle  takes  its  rite ;  op- 
pofite  to  this,  on  the  convex  edge,  a  fcabrous  ridge  gives 
infertion  to  a  (hare  of  the  cncullaris  mufcle.  The  upper 
furface  of  the  clavicle  is  here  flat;  but  the  lower  is  hollow, 
for  lodging  the  beginning  of  the  mufculus  fubclavius  ; 
and  towards  its  back  part  a  tubercle  riles ;  to  which,  and 
to  a  roughnefs  near  it,  the  ftrong  ftiort  thick  ligament, 
connecting  this  bone  to  the  coracoid  procefs  of  the  fcapula, 
is  fixed.  The  external  end  of  this  bone  is  horizontally 
oblong,  fmooth,  (loping  at  the  pofterior  (ide,  and  tipped, 
in  a  recent  fubjeCt,  witli  a  cartilage,  for  its  articulation 
with  the  acromion  fcapula.  Round  this  the  bone  is  fpongy, 
for  the  firmer  connection  of  the  ligaments.  The  medullary 
ar  teries,  having  th^ir  direction  obliquely  outwards,  enter 
the  clavicles  by  one  or  more  fmall  paffages  in  the  middle 
of  their  back-part.  The  nfes  of  the  clavicles  are,  to  keep 
the  fcapula,  and  confequently  all  the  fuperior  extremities, 
from  falling  in  and  forward  upon  the  thorax;  by  which, 
as  in  moft  quadrupeds,  the  motions  of  the  arms  would  be 
much  confined,  and  the  bread  made  too  narrow.  The 
clavicles  likewife  afford  origin  to  feveral  mufcles,  and  a 
defence  to  large  velfels.  From  the  lunation,  figure,  and 
life,  of  the  clavicles,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  much  ex- 
pofed  to  fraftures ;  that  their  broken  parts  mult  generally 
pa-fs  each  other;  and  that  they  are  with  difficulty  kept  in 
their  place  afterwards. 

The  fcapula ,  or  [houlder -blade,  is  the  triangular  bone  fitu- 
ated  on  the  outlide  of  the  ribs;  with  its  longeft  fide,  called 

its 
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its  bafe,  towards  the  fpinal  procefies  of  the  vertebrx ;  and 
with  the  angle  at  the  upper  part  of  this  fide  about  three 
inches,  and  the  lower  angle  at  a  greater  difraace,  from 
thefe  precedes.  The  back-part  of  the  fcapnla  has  nothing 
but  the  thin  ends  of  the  ferratus  -anticus  major  and  (iibfca- 
ptilaris  mufcles  between  it  and  the  ribs:  but,  as  this  bone 
advances  forwards,  its  diftance  from  the  ribs  increafes. 
The  upper  or  fnorter  fide,  called  the  fuperior  cofta ,  of  the 
fcapnla,  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  parallel  with  the  fecond 
rib.  The  lower  fide,  which  Is  named  the  inferior  cofia ,  is 
extended  obliquely  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  rib.  The 
body  of  this  bone  is  concave  towards  the  ribs,  and  convex 
behind,  where  it  has  the  name  of  do  fan.  Three  pre¬ 
cedes  are  generally  reckoned  to  proceed  from  the  fcapnla. 
The  firfl  is  the  large  fpine  that  rifes  from  its  convex  lur- 
face  behind,  and  divides  it  unequally.  The  fecond  pro- 
cefs  (lands  out  from  the  fore-part  of  the  upper  fide;  and, 
from  its  imaginary  refemblance  to  a  crow’s  beak,  is  named 
coracoides.  T  he  third  procefs  is  the  whole  thick  bulbous 
fore-part  of  the  bone.  Into  the  oblique  l’pace  the  mufcu- 
lus  patientia  is'inferted.  At  tire  root  of  the  fpine,  on  the 
back-part  of  the  bafe,  a  triangular  plain  furface  is  formed 
by  the  p  re  flu  re  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the  trapezius.  Below 
■this  the  edge  of  the  fcapnla  is  fcabrous  and  rough,  for  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  ferratus  major  anticus  and  rhomboid  mufcles. 

The  back-part  of  the  inferior  angle  is  made  fmooth  by 
the  latiflimus  dorfi  paffingover  it.  This  mufcle  alfo  alters 
the  direction  of  the  inferior  cofia  fome  way  forwards  from 
this  angle ;  and  l'o  far  it  is  flatted  behind  by  the  origin  of 
the  teres  major.  As  the  inferior  cofta  advances  forward, 
it  is  of  confiderable  thicknefs;  it  is  (lightly  hollowed  and 
made  fmooth  behind  by  the  teres  minor,  while  it  has  a 
folia  formed  into  it  below  by  part  of  the  fubfcapularis  ; 
and  between  the  two  a  ridge  with  a  fmall  depreftion  ap¬ 
pears,  where  the  longus  extenfor  cubiti  has  its  origin. 
The  fuperior  cofta  is  very  thin ;  and  near  its  fore-part  there 
is  a  femilunar  niche,  from  one  end  of  which  to  the  other  a 
ligament  is  ftretched  ;  and  lometimes  the  bone  is  continued 
to  form  one,  or  fometimes  two,  holes,  for  the  paflage  of 
the  fcapular  blood-veftels  and  nerves.  Immediately  behind 
this  femilunar  cavity  the  coraco-hyoid  mufcle  has  its  rife. 
From  the  niche  to  the  termination  of  the  folfa  for  the 
teres  minor,  the  fcapula  is  narrower  than  any  where  clfe, 
and  fupports  the  third  procefs.  This  part  has  the  name 
of  cervix. 

The  whole  dorfum  of  the  fcapula  is  always  faid  to  be 
convex  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  railed  edges  that  furround 
it,  it  is  divided  into  two  cavities  by  the  fpine,  which  is 
ftretched  from  behind  forwards,  much  nearer  to  the  iupe- 
rior  than  to  the  inferior  cofta.  The  cavity  above  the  fpine 
is  really  concave  where  the  fupra-fpinatus  mufcle  is  lodged  ; 
while  the  furface  of  this  bone  below  the  fpine,  on  which 
the  infra-fpinatus  mufcle  is  placed,  is  convex,  except  a 
foffa  that  runs  at  the  fide  of  the  inferior  cofta. 

The  internal  or  anterior  furface  of  this  bone  is  hollow, 
except  in  the  part  above  the  fpine,  which  is  convex.  The 
fubfcapularis  mufcle  is  extended  over  this  furface,  where 
it  forms  feveral  ridges  and  intermediate  depreflions,  com¬ 
monly  miftaken  for  prints  of  the  ribs  ;  they  point  out  the 
interftices  of  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  which  the  fubfca¬ 
pularis  mufcle  is  compofed. 

The  fpine  rifes  fmall  at  the  bafe  of  the  fcapula,  and 
becomes  higher  and  broader  as  it  advances  forwards.  On 
the  fidcs  it  is  unequally  hollowed  and  crooked,  by  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  adjacent  mufcles.  Its  ridge  is  divided  into 
two  rough  flat  Surfaces:  into  the  upper  one  the  trapezius 
mufcle  is  inferted;  and  the  lower  one  has  part  of  the  del¬ 
toid  fixed  to  it.  The  end  of  the  fpine,  called  acromion, 
or  top  of  the  fhouider,  is  broad  and  flat,  and  is  fome¬ 
times  only  joined  to  the  fpine  by  a  cartilage.  The  ante¬ 
rior  edge  of  the  acromion  is  flat,  fmooth,  and  covered  with 
a  cartilage,  for  its  articulation  with  the  external  end  of 
the  clavicle  ;  and  it  is  hollowed  below,  to  allow  a  paflage 
to  the  infra  and  fupra  fpinati  mufcles,  and  free  motion 
to  the  os  humeri. 
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The  coracoid  procefs  is  crooked,  with  its  point  inclin¬ 
ing  forwards;  fo  that  a  hollow  is  left  at  the  lower  fide  of 
its  root,  for  the  paflage  of  the  infra  fcapularis  mufcle. 
The  end  of  this  procefs  is  marked  with  three  plain  furfa¬ 
ces  :  into  the  internal,  the  ferratus  minor  anticus  is  in¬ 
ferted  ;  from  the  external,  one  head  of  the  biceps  flexor 
cubiti  rifes;  and  from  the  lower  one,  the  coraco-brachialis 
ltas  its  origin.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  root  of  this 
procefs,  immediately  before  the  femilunar  cavity,  a  fmooth 
tubercle  appears,  where  a  ligament  from  the  clavicle  is 
fixed.  From  all  the  external  iide  of  this  coracoid  apo- 
phyfe,  a  broad  ligament  goes  out,  which  becomes  nar¬ 
rower  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  acromion.  The  (harp  pain, 
violent  inflammation,  and  tedious  cure,  of  contulions  in 
this  part,  are  probably  owing  to  thefe  tendons  and  liga¬ 
ments  being  hurt.  » 

From  the  cervix  fcapulae  the  third  procefs  is  produced. 
The  fore-part  of  this  is  formed  into  a  glenoid  cavity, 
which  is  of  the  fhape  of  the  longitudinal  fedtion  of  an 
egg,  being  broad  below  and  narrow  above.  Between  the 
brims  of  this  hollow  and  the  fore-part  of  the  root  of  tlia 
fpine,  a  large  fmuofity  is  left  for  the  tranfmifllon  of  the 
lupra  and  infra  fpinati  mufcles  ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
thefe  brims  we  may  remark  a  fmooth  furface,  w  here  the 
fecond  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti  has  its  origin.  The 
root  of  the  fupercilia  is  rough  all  round,  for  the  firmer 
adhefion  of  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  articulation,  and 
of  the  cartilage  which  is  placed  on  thefe  brims,  where  it 
is  thick,  but  becomes  very  thin  as  it  is  continued  towards 
the  middle  of  the  cavity,  which  it  lines  all  over.  The 
medullary  veflels  enter  the  fcapula  near  the  bafe  of  the 
fpine.  The  fcapula  is  connected  to  the  head,  os  hycides, 
vertebrae,  ribs,  and  arm-bone,  by  mufcles,  that  have  one 
end  faftened  to  thefe  bones,  and  the  other  to  the  fcapula, 
which  can  move  it  upwards,  downwards,  backwards,  or 
forwards  ;  by  the  quick,  fucceffion  of  thefe  motions,  its 
whole  body  is  carried  in  a  circle.  But,  being  alfo  often 
moved  as  upon  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  its  cir¬ 
cumference  turns  in  a  circle  wliofe  centre  this  axis  is. 
Whichever  of  thefe  motions  it  performs,  it  always  carries 
the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  arm  along  with  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  fcapula  is,  to  ferve  as  a  fulcrum  to  the 
arm  ;  and,  by  altering  its  pofition  on  different  occafions, 
to  allow  always  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  a  right-fituated 
focket  to  move  in  ;  and  thereby  to  afiift  and  to  enlarge 
greatly  the  motions  of  the  fuperior  extremity,  and  to  afford 
the  mufcles  which  rife  from  it  more  advantageous  adtion, 
by  altering  their  direction  to  the  bone  which  they  are  to 
move.  This  bone  alfo  ferves  to  defend  the  back-part  of 
the  thorax,  and  is  often  employed  to  fuftain  weights,  or 
to  refill:  forces  too  great  for  the  arm  to  bear.  The  bafe, 
acromion,  coracoid  procefs,  and  head  of  the  fcapula,  are 
all  in  a  cartilaginous  (late  at  birth  ;  and  the  three  firfl  are 
joined  as  epiphyfes  ;  while  the  head,  with  the  glenoid  ca¬ 
vity,  is  not  formed  into  a  aiftindl  feparate  bone,  but  is 
gradually  produced  by  the  ofiification  of  the  body  of  this 
bone  being  continued  forwards. 

The  arm  has  only  one  bone,  called  os  humeri ;  which  is 
long,  round,  and  nearly  ftraight.  The  upper  end  of  this 
bone  is  formed  in  a  large  round  fmooth  head,  wliofe  mid¬ 
dle  point  is  not  in  a  ftraight  line  with  the  axis  of  the  bone, 
but  (lands  obliquely  backwards  from  it.  It  is  diflinguifiied 
by  a  circular  folfa  Surrounding  its  bafe,  where  the  head  is 
united  to  the  bone,  and  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  joint 
is  fixed.  Below  the  fore-part  of  its  bafe,  two  tubercles 
(land  out  :  the  fmalleft  one  has  the  tendon  of  the  fubfca¬ 
pularis  mufcle  inferted  into  it.  The  larger  is  divided,  at 
its  upper  part,  into  three  fmooth  plain  furfaces  ;  into  the 
anterior  of  which,  the  mufculus  fupra-fpinatus;  into  the 
middle  or  largeft,  the  infra-fpinatus  ;  and  into  the  one  be¬ 
hind,  the  teres  minor;  is  inferted.  Between  thefe  two  tu¬ 
bercles,  exadtly  in  the  fore-part  of  the  bone,  a  deep  long 
folfa  is  formed,  for  lodging  the  tendinous  head  of  the  bi¬ 
ceps  flexor  cubiti ;  which,  after  palling  in  a  manner  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfelf  through  the  cavity  of  the  articulation,  is  tied 
a  down 
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flown  by  a  tendinous  fheath  extended  acrofs  the  folia ;  in 
which,  and  in  the  neighbouring  tubercles,  are  feveral  re¬ 
markable  holes,  which  are  penetrated  by  the  tendinous 
and  ligamentous  fibres,  and  by  velfels.  On  each  fide  of 
this  folia,  as  it  defcends  in  the  os  humeri,  a  rough  ridge, 
gently  flatted  in  the  middle,  runs  from  the  roots  of  the 
tubercles.'  The  tendon  of  the  pettoral  mufcle  is  fixed  into 
the  anterior  of  thefe  ridges,  and  the  latiffimus  dorfi  and 
teres  major  are  inferted  into  the  Internal  one.  A  little 
behind  the  lower  end  of  this  laft,  another  rough  ridge 
may  be  obferved,  where  the  coraco-brachialis  is  inferted. 
From  the  back-part  of  the  root  of  the  largeft  tubercle  a 
ridge  alfo  is  continued,  from  which  the  brevis  extenfor 
cubiti  riles.  This  bone  is  flatted  on  the  infide,  about  its 
middle,  by  the  belly  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti.  In  the 
middle  of  this  plain  furface,  the  entry  of  the  medullary 
artery  is  feen  flanting  obliquely  downwards.  At  the  fore- 
lide  of  this  plane  the  bone  rifes  in  a  fort  of  a  ridge,  which 
is  rough,  and  often  has  a  great  many  fmall  holes  in  it, 
where  the  tendon  of  the  ftrong  deltoid  mufcle  is  inferted; 
on  each  fide  of  which  the  bone  is  fmooth  and  flat,  where 
the  brachius  interims  rifes.  The  exterior  of  thefe  two  flat 
furfaces  is  the  largeft  ;  behind  it  a  fuperficial  fpiral  chan¬ 
nel,  formed  by  the  mufcular  nerve  and  the  velfels  that 
accompany  it,  runs  from  behind  forwards  and  downwards. 
The  body  of  the  os  humeri  is  flatted  behind  by  the  ex- 
tenfors  of  the  fore-arm.  Near  the  lower  end  of  this  bone, 
a  large  fharp  ridge  is  extended  on  its  outfide,  from  which 
the  mufculus  fpinator  radii  longus,  and  the  longeft  head 
of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis,  rife.  Oppofite  to  this,  there 
is  another  fmall  ridge  to  which  the  aponeurotic  tendon, 
that  gives  origin  to  the  fibres  of  the  internal  and  external 
brachial  mufcles,  is  fixed  ;  and  from  a  little  deprellion  on 
the  fore-fide  of  it,  the  pronator  radii  teres  rifes. 

The  body  of  the  os  humeri  becomes  gradually  broader 
towards  the  lower  end,  where  it  has  feveral  proceffes  ;  at 
the  roots  of  which  there  is  a  cavity  before  and  another 
behind.  The  anterior  is  divided  by  a  ridge  into  two;  the 
external,  which  is  the  leaft,  receives  the  end  of  the  radius  ; 
and  the  internal  receives  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  ulna 
in  the  flexions  of  the  fore-arm,  while  the  pofterior  deep  tri¬ 
angular  cavity  lodges  the  olecranon  in  the  extenfions  of 
that  limb.  The  bone  between  thefe  two  cavities  is  prefled 
fo  thin  by  the  procelles  of  the  ulna,  as  to  appear  diapha¬ 
nous  in  feveral  fubjefts.  The  fides  of  the  pofterior  cavity 
are  ftretched  out  into  two  proceffes,  one  on  each  fide  : 
thefe  are  called  condyles  ;  from  each  of  which  a  ftrong  li¬ 
gament  goes  out  to  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  condyle,  which  lias  an  oblique  direction  alfo  for¬ 
wards  in  refpeft  of  the  internal,  when  the  arm  is  in  the 
moft natural  pofture,  is  equally  broad,  and  has  an  oblufe 
fmooth  head  lifing  from  it  forwards.  From  the  rough 
part  of  the  condyle,  the  inferior  heads  of  the  bicornis,  the 
extenfor  digitorum  communis,  extenfor  carpi  ulnaris,  an- 
conaeus,  and  fome  part  of  the  fpinator  radii  brevis,  take 
their  rife ;  and  on  the  fmooth  head  the  upper  end  of  the 
radius  plays.  Immediately  on  the  outfide  of  this,  a  finu- 
olity  is  made  by  the  fhorter  head  of  the  bicornis  mufcle, 
upon  which  the  mufcular  nerve  is  placed.  The  internal 
condyle  is  more  pointed  and  protuberant  than  the  exter¬ 
nal,  to  give  origin  to  fome  part  of  the  flexor  carpi  radia¬ 
lis,  pronator  radii  teres,  palmaris  longus,  flexor  digitorum 
fublimis,  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Between  the  two  con¬ 
dyles,  is  the  trochlea  or  pulley  ;  which  confifts  of  two  late¬ 
ral  protuberances,  and  a  middle  cavity,  that  are  fmooth 
and  covered  with  cartilage.  When  the  fore-arm  is  ex¬ 
tended,  the  tendon  of  the  internal  brachiieus  mufcle  is 
lodged  in  the  fore-part  of  the  cavity  of  this  pulley.  The 
external  protuberance,  which  is  lefs  than  the  other,  has 
a  lharp  edge  behind  ;  but  forwards,  this  ridge  is  obtufe, 
and  only  feparated  from  the  little  head,  already  defcribed, 
by  a  fmall  folia,  in  which  the  joined  edges  of  the  ulna  and 
radius  move.  The  internal  protuberance  of  the  pulley  is 
largeft  and  hig'neft  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  motions  of  the 
ulna  upon  it,  that  bone  would  be  inclined  outwards,  were 
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it  not  fupported  by  the  radius  on  that  fide.  Between  this 
internal  protuberance  and  condyle,  a  fmuofity  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  where  the  ulnar  nerve  palfes.  The  round  head 
of  the  os  humeri  is  articulated  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  fcapula  ;  which  being  fuperficial,  and  having  long  li¬ 
gaments,  allows  the  arm  a  free  and  extenfive  motion.  The 
lower  end  of  the  os  humeri  is  articulated  with  the  bone  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  carries  them  with  it  in  all  its  motions, 
but  ferves  as  a  bale  on  which  they  perform  the.  motions 
peculiar  to  themlelves. 

The  fore-arm  conlifts  of  two  long  bones,  the  ulna  and 
radius.  The  ulna,  lo  named  from  its  being  ufed  as  a  mea- 
ftire,  is  the  longeft  of  the  two,  and  lituated  on  the  outfide 
of  the  radius.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  are  two  pro- 
ceft'es  :  the  pofterior  is  the  largeft,  and  formed  like  a  hook, 
whole  concave  furface  moves  upon  the  pulley  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  is  called  olecranon,  or  top  of  the  cubit.  The 
convex  back-part  of  it  is  rough  and  fcabrous,  where  the 
longus,  brevis,  and  brachiaeus  extermrs,  are  inferted.  The 
anterior  procefs  is  not  fo  large,  nor  does  it  reach  fo  high, 
as  the  one  behind;  but  is  iharper  at  its  end,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  named  coronoid.  Between  thefe  two  procelles,  a  large 
femicircular  or  ligmoid  concavity  is  left;  the  furface  of 
which,  on  each  tide  of  a  middle  riling,  is  flanting,  and 
exactly  adapted  to  the  pulley  of  the  bone  of  the  arm.  Im¬ 
mediately  below  the  olecranon,  on  the  back-part  of  the 
ulna,  a  flat  triangular  fpongy  lurface  appears,  on  which 
we  commonly  lean.  At  the  internal  fide  of  this,  there  is 
a  larger  hollow  furface,  where  the  mufculus  ancomeus  is 
lodged  ;  and  the  ridge  at  the  inlide  of  this  gives  rife  to  the 
mufculus  fupinator  radii  brevis.  Between  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  the  coronoid  procefs  is  the  femilunated  fmooth 
cavity,  lined  with  cartilage  ;  in  which,  and  in  a  ligament 
extended  from  the  one  to  the  other  end  of  this  cavity,  the 
round  head  of  the  radius  plays.  Immediately  below  it,  a 
rough  hollow  gives  lodging  to  mucilaginous  glands.  Be¬ 
low  the  root  of  the  coronoid  procefs,  this  bone  is  fcabrous 
and  unequal,  where  the  brachiaeus  internus  is  inferted. 

The  body  of  the  ulna  is  triangular.  The  internal  angle 
is  very  fliarp  where  the  ligament  that  connects  the  two 
bones  is  fixed  :  the  fides  which  make  this  angle  are  flat  and 
rough,  by  the  aftion  and  adhelion  of  the  many  mufcles 
which  are  lituated  here.  At  the  diltance  of  one-third  of 
the  length  of  the  ulna,  the  paflage  of  the  medullary  velfels 
may  be  feen  flanting  upwards.  The  external  fide  of  this 
bone  is  fmooth,  fomewhat  convex,  and  the  angles  at  each 
edge  of  it  are  blunted  by  the  preflure  of  the  mufcles  e- 
qually  dil'pofed  about  them.  As  this  bone  defcends,  it 
becomes  gradually  fmaller ;  fo  that  its  lower  end  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  little  head,  Handing  on  a  fmall  neck.  Towards 
the  fore  but  outer  part  of  which  laft,  an  oblique  ridge 
runs,  that  gives  rife  to  the  pronator  radii  quadrants.  The 
head  is  round,  fmooth,  and  covered  with  a  cartilage  on 
its  internal  fide,  to  be  received  into  the  femilunar  cavity 
of  the  radius  ;  while  a  ftyloid  procefs  rifes  from  its  outfide, 
to  which  is  fixed  a  ftrong  ligament  that  is  extended  to  the 
os  cuneiforme  and  pififorme  of  the  wrift.  Between  the 
back-part  of  that  internal  fmooth  fide  and  this  procefs,  a 
finnofity  is  left  for  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  carpi  ulna¬ 
ris.  On  the  fore-part  of  the  root  of  the  procefs,  Inch 
another  deprellion  may  be  marked  for  the  paflage  of  the 
ulnar  artery  and  nerve. 

The  radius,  fo  called  from  its  imagined  refemblance  to 
a  fpoke  of  a  wheel,  or  to  a  weaver’s  beam,  is  the  bone 
placed  on  the  inlide  of  the  fore-arm.  Its  upper  end  is 
formed  into  a  circular  little  head,  which  is  hollowed  for 
an  articulation  with  the  tubercle  at  the  fide  of  the  pulley 
of  the  os  humeri.  Below  the  head,  the  radius  is  much 
fmaller  ;  therefore  this  part,  which  is  made  round  by  the 
aflion  of  the  fupinator  radii  brevis,  is  named  its  cervix. 
At  the  external  root  of  this  neck,  a  tuberous  procefs  rifes ; 
into  the  outer  part  of  which  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti  is  in¬ 
ferted.  From  this  a  ridge  runs  downwards  and  inwards, 
where  the  fupinator  radii  brevis  is  inferted  ;  and  a  little 
below,  and  behind  this  ridge,  there  is  a  rough  fcabrous 
7  B  furface. 
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fur f dee,  where  the  pronator  radii  teres  is  fixed.  The  body 
of  the  radius  is  convex  on  its  internal  and  pofterior  fur- 
faces;  but  the  furfaces  next  to  the  ulna  are  flatted  and. 
rough,  for  the  origin  of  the  mufcles  of  the  hand  ;  and 
both  terminate  in  a  common  fharp  fpine,  to  which  the 
ffrong  ligament  extended  between  the  two  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  is  fixed.  The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  larger 
than  the  fuperior  ;  its  back-part -has  a  flat  ftrong  ridge  in 
the  middle,  and  foflae  on  each  fide.  In  a  final!  groove, 
immediately  on  the  .outfide  of  the  ridge,  the  tendon  of  the 
extender  vertii  mternodii  pollicis  plays.  In  a  large  one  be¬ 
yond  tliis,  the  tendons  of  the  indicator  and  of  the  common 
extenfor  mufcles  of  the  finger's  pafs.  Contiguous  to  the 
ulna  there  is  a  fmall  depreflib'n  made  by  the  extenfor  mi¬ 
nimi  digiti.  On  the  infide  of  the  lidge  there  is  a  broad 
deprefiion,  which  feems  again  fubdivided,  where  the  two 
tendons  of  the  bicornis,  or  extenfor  carpi  radial  is,  are 
lodged.  The  internal  fide  of  this  end  of  the  radius  is  alfo 
hollowed  by  the  extenfors  of  the  firft  and  feco'nd  joint  of 
the  thumb  ;  immediately  above  -which  a  little  rough  fur- 
face  fliews  where  the  fupinator  radii  longus  is  inferred. 
The  ridges  at  the  Tides  of  the  grooves,  in  which  the  ten¬ 
dons  play,  have  an  annular  ligament  fixed  to  them,  by 
which  the  feveral-  (heaths  for  the  tendons  are  formed. 
The  fore-part  of  this  end  of  the  radius  is  alfo  deprefied, 
where  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  and  flexor  carpi  radialis 
pafs..  The  external  fide  is  formed  into  a  femilunated 
fmooth  cavity,  lined  wdth  a  cartilage,  for  receiving  the 
lower  er.d  of  the  ulna.  The  lowed  part  of  the  radius  is 
formed  into  an  oblong  cavity.;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
fmall  tranfverfe  riling,  gently  hollowed  fer  lodging  muci¬ 
laginous  glands ;  w  hile  the  rifing  itfelf  is  inlinuated  into 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  bones  of  the  wrift  that  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  cavity.  The  internal  fideof  this  articula¬ 
tion  is  fenced  by  a  remarkable  procefs  of  the  radius,  from 
-which  a  ligament  going  out  to  the  wrift,  as  the  ftyloid  pro- 
cefs  of  the  ulna  with  its  ligament,  guard  it  on  the  outfide. 
As  the  head  of  the  radius  receives  the  tubercle  of  the  os 
humeri,  it  is  not  only  bended  and  extended  along  with  the 
■ulna,  but  may  be  moved  round  its  axis  in  any  pofition  ; 
and,  that  this  motion  may  be ■  fufficiently  large,  the  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  articulation  is  extended,  further  down  than 
ordinary,  on  the  neck' of  this  bone,  before  it  is  conneCled 
to  it ;  and  it  is  very  thin  at  its  upper  and  lower  part,  but 
makes  a  firm  ring-  in  the  middle.  This' bone  is  alfo  joined 
to  the  ulna  by  a  double  articulation.  When  the  palm  is 
turned  uppermoft,  the  radius  is  faid  to  perform  the  fupi- 
natioh  :  when  the  back  of  the  hand  is  above,  it  i-s  faid  to 
be  prone.  But  then  the  quicknefs  and  large  extent  of  >hefe 
two  motions  are  aflifted  by  the  ulna,  which  can  move  with 
a  kind  of  fmall  rotation  on  the  (loping  Tides  of  the  pulley. 
This  lateral  motion,  though  very  inconflderable  in  the 
joint  itfelf,  is  confpicuous  at  the  lower  end  of  fuch  a  long 
bone;  and  the  ftrong  ligament  connecting  this  lower  end 
to  the  carpus,  makes  the  hand  more  readily  obey  thefe 
motions.  When  we  defign  a  large  circular  turn  of  the 
hand,  we  increafe  it  by  the  rotation  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
fometimes  employ  the  fpine  and  inferior  extremities,  to 
make  thefe  motions  of  pronation  or  fupination  of  the  hand 
large  enough. 

The  hand  comprehends  all  from  the  joint  of  the  wrift  to 
the  points  of  the  fingers.  Its  back-part  is  convex,  for 
greater  nrmnefs  and  ftrength  ;  and  it  is  concave  before, 
for  containing  more  furely.and  conveniently  fuch  bodies 
as  we  take  hold  of.  One-half  of  the  hand  has  an  obfeure 
motion  in  comparifon  of  what  the  other  has,  and  ferves 
as  a  bafe  to  the  moveable  half;  which  can  be  extended 
back  very  little  farther  than  to  a  ftraight  line  with  the 
fore-arm,  but  can  be  confiderabiy  bent  forwards.  As  the 
bones  that  conipofe  the  hand  are  of  different  (hapes  and 
ufes,  while  feveral  of  them  that  are  contiguous  agree  in 
fomc  general  characters  ;  the  hand  is,  on  this  account, 
commonly  divided  into  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers  ; 
among  which  laft  the  thumb  is  reckoned. 

The  carpus  is  corcpofed  of  eight  fiball  fpongy  bones, 


viz.  os  fcaphoides,  lunare,  cuneiforme,  pififorme,  trape¬ 
zium,  trapezoides,  magnum,  unciforme.  Os  fcaphoides  is 
convex  above,  concave-' and  oblong  below;  from  which 
fmall  refemblance  to  a  boat  it  has  its  name.  I>:s  fmooth 
convex  furface  is" divided  by  a  rough  middle  forth,  which 
nins  obliquely-acrofs  it.  liie  upper  largeft  divifion  is  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  radius.  The  common  ligament  of  the 
joint  of  the  wrift  is  fixed  into  the  folia;  and  the  lower 
divifion  is  joined  to  the  trapezium  and  trapezoides.  The 
concavity  receives  more  than  an  half  of  the  round  head  of 
the  os  magnum.  The  external  fide  of  this  hollow  is  formed 
into  a  femilunar  plane,  to  be  articulated  with  the  following 
bore.  Os  lunare  has  a  fmooth  convex. upper  furface,  by 
which  it  is  articulated  with  the  radius.  The  internal  (ide, 
which  gives  name  to  the  bone,  is  in  the  form  of  a  crefcenf, 
and  is  joined  with  the  fcaphoid  ;  the  lower  furface  is  hol¬ 
low,  for  receiving  part  of  the  head  of  the  os  magnum.  On 
the  outfide  of  this  cavity  is'another  fmooth,  but  narrow, 
oblong  (inuofity,  for  receiving  the  upper  end  of  the  os  un¬ 
ciforme  ;  on  the  outfide  of  which  a  fmall  convexity  is 
found,  for  its  connexion  with  the  os  cuneiforme.  Between 
the  great  convexity  above,  and  the  firft  deep  inferior  ca¬ 
vity,  there  is  a  rough  fofik,  in  which  the  circular  ligament 
of  the  joint  ot  the  wrift. is  fixed.  Os  cuneiforme  is  broader 
above,  and  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  than  it  is  below 
and  forwards  ;  which  gives  it  the  refemblance  of  a  wedge. 
The  fuperior  (lightly  convex  furface  is  included  in  the  joint, 
of  the  wrift,  being  oppofed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna. 
Below  this  the  cuneiform  hone  has  a  rough  fofla,  wherein 
the  ligament  of  the  articulation  of  the  wrift  is  fixed.  Os 
pifforme  is  almoft  (pherical,  except  one  circular  plane  or 
(lightly  hollthv  furface,  which  is  covered  with  cartilage  for 
its' motion  on  the  cuneiform  -bone,  from  which  its  whole 
rough  body  is- prominent  forwards  into' -the  palm  ;  having 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  a  ligament  from 
the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  ulna,  fixed  to  its  upper  part;  the 
tranfverfe  ligament  of  the  wrift  is  conneCTedto  its  internal 
(ide;  ligaments  extended  to  the  unciform  bone,  and  to  the 
os  metacarpi  of  the  little  finger,  are  attached  to  its  lower 
part;  the  abdudfer  minimi  digiti  has  its  origin  from  its 
fore-part ;  and,  at  the  internal  fide  of  it,  a  fmall  deprefiion 
is  formed,  for  the  partage  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Trapezium 
has  four  unequal  Tides  and 'angles*  in  its  back-part,  from 
which  it  has  its  name.  Above,  its  furface  is  fmooth, 
(lightly  hollowed,  and  Temicircular,  for  its  conjunftion 
with  the  os  fcaphoides.-  Its  external  (ide  is  an  oblong  con¬ 
cave  fquare,  for  receiving  the  following  bone.  The  infe¬ 
rior  furface  is  formed  into. a  pulley  ;  the  two  protuberant 
(ides  of  which  are  external  and  internal.  On  this  pulley 
the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb  is  moved.  Os  trapezoides,  fo 
called  from  the  irregular  quadrangular  figure  of  its  back- 
part,  is  the  fmalleftbone  of  the  wrift  except  the  pififorme. 
The  figure  of  it  is  an  irregular  cube.  It  has  a  fmall  hol¬ 
low  furface  above,  by  which  it  joins  'he  fcaphoides ;  a  long 
convex  one  internally,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  trape¬ 
zium;  a  fmall  external  one,  for  its  conjunction  with  the 
os  magnum;  and  an  inferior  convex  furface,  the  edges  of 
which  are,  however,  fo  raifed  before  and  behind,  that  a 
fort  of  pulley  is  formed,  where  it  Curtains  the  os  metacarpi 
indicis.  Os  magnum,  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  the  largeft  bone 
of  t lie  carpus,  is  oblong,  having  four  quadrangular  (ides, 
with  a  round  upper  end,  and  a  triangular  plain  one  below. 
The  round  head  is  divided  by  a  fmall  riling,  oppofite  to 
the  connection  of  the  os  fcaphoides  and  lunare,  which  to¬ 
gether  form  the  cavity  for  receiving  it.  On  the  infide  a 
(hort  plain  furface  joins  the  os  magnum  to  the  trapezoides. 

Os  unciforme  has  its  name  from  a  thin  broad  procefs  that 
(lands  out  from  it  forwards  into  the  palin,  and  is  hollow 
on  its  infide,  for  affording  paffag.e  to  the  tendons  of  the 
flexors  of  the  fingers.  To  this  procefs  alfo  the  tranfverfe 
ligament  is  fixed  that  binds  down  and  defends  thefe  ten¬ 
dons;  and  the  flexor  and  abduCtor  mufcles  of  the  little  fin¬ 
ger  have  part  of  their  origin  from  it.  The  upper  plain 
furface  is  fmall,  convex,  and  joined  with  the  os  lunare; 
the  internal  fide  is  long,  and  (lightly  convex,  adapted  to 
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the  contiguous  os  magnum.  The  external  furface  is  ob¬ 
lique,  and  irregularly  convex,  to  be  articulated  with  the 
cuneiform  bone.  The  lower  end  is  dividedlnto  two  con¬ 
cave  furfaces;  the  external  is  joined  with  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little. finger,  and  tile  internal  one  is  fitted  to 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring  finger. 

The  three  firfi  bones  of  the  carpus  make  an  oblong  head, 
by  which  they  are  articulated  with  the  cavity  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  fo  as  to  allow'  motion 
on  all  fides;  and,  by  a  quick  fucceffioti  of  thefe  motions, 
they  may  be  moved  in  a  circle.  But  as  the  joint  is  pblong, 
and  therefore  the  two  dimenfions  are  unequal,  no  motion 
is  allowed  to  the  carpus  round  its  axis,  except  what  it  has 
in  the  pronation  and  fupination  along  with  the  radius.  -The 
articulation  of  the  firft  three  bones  of  the  fuperior  row, 
with  th.e  bones  of  the  inferior,  is  fitch  as  allows  of  motion, 
efpecialiy  backwards  and  forwards  ;  to  the  fecurity  and 
ealinefs  of  which,  the  reception  of  the  os  magnum  into  the 
cavity  formed  by  the  -fcaphoides  and  lunare  confiderably 
contributes;  and  the  greatefl  number  of  the  mufcles  that 
1'erve  for  the  motion  of  the  wrifi:  on  the  radius,  being 
inferted  beyond  the  conjunction  of  the  firfi:  row  of  bones 
with  the  fecond,  a£t  equally  on  this  articulation  as  they  do 
on  the  former;  but  the  joint  formed  with  the  radius  being 
the  nioft  ealily  moved,  the  firfi  effelt  of  thefe  mufcles  is  on 
it,  and  the  fecond  row  of  the  carpus  is  only  moved  after¬ 
wards.  On  account  of  the  many  tendons  that  pals  upon 
the  lower  end  of  the  fore-arm  and  the  carpus,  and  of  the 
numerous  ligaments  of  thefe  tendons  and  of  the  bones, 
which  have  lubricating  liquors  fupplied  to  them,  the  pain 
of  fprains  here  is  acute,  the  parts  take  a  long  rime  to  re¬ 
cover  their  tone,  and  their' fwellings  are  very  obftinate. 

The  metacarpus  confifis  of  four  bones  which  fuftain  the 
fingers.  Each  bone  is  long  and  round,  with  its  ends  larger 
than  its  body.  The  upper  end,  which  fome  call  the  bale, 
is  flat  and  oblong,  without  any  confiderable  head  or  cavity  ; 
but  it  is  fomewhat  hollowed,  for  the  articulation  with  the 
c.arpus;  it  is  made  flat  and  fmooth  on  the  fides  where  thefe 
bones  are  contiguous  to  each  other.  Their  bodies  are  flat¬ 
ted  on  their  back-part  by  the  tendons  of  the  extenfors  of 
the  fingers.  The  lower  ends  are  raifed  into  large  oblong 
fmooth  heads,  whofe  greatefl  extent-  is  forwards  front  the 
axis  of  the  bone.  At  the  fore-part  of  each  fide  of  the  root 
of  each  of  thele  heads,  one  or  two  tubercles  (land  out,,  for 
.  fixing  the  ligaments  that  go  from  one  metacarpal  bone  to 
another,  to  preferve  them  from  being  drawn  afundetv. 
round  the  heads. a  rough  ring  may  be  remarked,  for  the 
capfuiar  ligaments  of  the  firfi  joints  of  the  fingers  to  be 
fixed  to  ;  and  both  fides  of  thefe  heads  are  flat,  by  prefling- 
on  each  other.  The  metacarpal  bones  are  joined  above 
to  the  offa  carpi,  and  to  each  other  by  nearly  plain  fur- 
faces  ;  and  they  may  be  diftingui filed  from  each  other'by 
the  following  marks  :  the  os  metacarpi  indicis  is  generally 
the  longeft.  Its  bafe,  which  is  articulated  with  the  os 
trapezoides,  is  hollow  in  the  middle.  The  fmali  ridge  on 
the  internal  fide  is  fmaller  than  the  one  oppofite  to  it,  and 
is  made  flat  on  the  fide  by  the  trapezium.  The  exterior 
ridge  is  alfo  fmooth,  and  flat  on  its  outfide,  for  its  con¬ 
junction  with  the  os  magnum  ;  immediately  below  which 
a  femicircular  fmooth  flat  furface  (hews  the  articulation  of 
this  to  the  fecond  metacarpal  bone.  The  back-part  of  this 
bafe  is  flatted  where  the  long  head  of  the  extenfor  carpi 
radialis  is  inferted,  and  its  fore-part  is  prominent  where 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  is  fixed.  Os  meta- 
carpi  medii  digiti  is  generally  the  fecond  in  length,  but  of¬ 
ten  it  is  as  long  as  the  former;  fometimes  it  is  longer,  and 
it  frequently  appears  only  to  equal  the  firfi  by  the  o-s  mag¬ 
num  being  farther  advanced  downwards  than  any  other 
bone  of  the  wrifi.  Its  bafe  is  a  broad  fuperficial  cavity, 
flanting  outwards;  the  internal  pofterior  angle  of  which  is 
fo  prominent,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  procefs.  The 
motion  of  this  bone  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer;  and  therefore  thefe  two  firmly  refill  bodies  prefled 
againfl  them  by  the  thumb  or  fingers,  or  both.  Os  meta¬ 
carpi  digiti  annularis  is  fhorter  than  the  fecond  metacarpal 
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-hone.  .  Its  bafe  is  femicircular  and  convex,  for  its  eon- 
jundlion  with  the  os  unci  forme.  On  its  internal1  fide  are 
two  fmooth  convexities,  and  a  middle  folFa,~  adapted  to 
the  fecond  metacarpal  bone.  The  external  fide  has  a  tri¬ 
angular  fmooth  concave  furface,  to  join  it  with  the  fourth 
one.  Os  metacarpi  minimi  digiti  is  the  f’malleft  and  fharpeft. 
Its  bafe  is  irregularly  convex,  and  riles  flanting  outwards. 
Its  internal  fide  is  exaftly  adapted  to  the  third  metacarpal 
bone.  The  external  has  no  fmooth  furface,  becaufe  it  is 
not  contiguous  to  any  other  bone ;  but  it  is  prominent 
where  the  extenfor  carpi  ulnaris  is  inferted.  As  this  me¬ 
tacarpal  bone  is  furnifhed  with  a  proper  moving  mufcle, 
has  the  plained  articulation,  is  molt  loofely  connected  and 
lead  confined,  it  not  only  enjoys  a  much  larger  motion 
than  any  of  the  reft,  but  draws  the  third  bone  with  it, 
when  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  made  hollow  by  its  ad¬ 
vancement  forwards,  and  by  the  prominence  of  the  thumb 
oppofite  to  it. 

Ti;e  thumb ,  and  fingers,  are  each  compofed  of  three 
bones.  The  thumb  is  fituated  obliquely  in  refpett  of  the 
fingers  ;  and  ali  its  bones  are  much  thicker  and  flronger  in 
proportion  to  their  length.  The  find  bone  of  the  tluimb 
has  its -bafe  adapted  to  the  double  pulley  of  the  trape¬ 
zium  ;  for,  in  viewing’it  from'one  fide  to  the  other,  it  ap¬ 
pears  convex  in  the  -middle;  but,  when  confidered  from 
behind  forwards,  it  is  concave  there.  The  articulation  of 
the  upper  end  of  this  bone  is  uncommon  ;  for,  -  though  it 
has  protuberances  and  depressions  adapted  to  the  double 
pulley  of  the  trapezia  if),  yet  it  enjoys  a  circular  motion, 
as. the  joints  do  where  a  round  head  of  the  one  plays  in 
the  orbicular  focket  of  another  ;  only  it  is  fomewhat  more 
confined,  and  lefs  expeditious,  but  Itronger  and  more  fe- 
cure,  than  fitch  joints'generally  are.  The  fecond  bone  of 
the  thumb  has  a  large  bafe  formed  into  an  oblong  cavity, 
whofe  greatefl  length  is  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  Round 
it  feveral  tubercles  may  be  remarked,  for  .the  infertion  of 
ligaments.  Its  body  is  convex  or  a  half-round  behind  ; 
but  flat  before,  for  lodging  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor, 
of  the  thumb,  which  is  lied  down  by  ligamentous  (heaths 
that  are  fixed  on  each  fide  to  the  angle  .it  the  edge  of  this 
flat  furface.  The- articulation  and  motion  of  the  upper 
end  of  this  fecond  bone  is  as  Angular  as  that  of  the-  former. 
For,  its  cavity  being  joined  to  the  round  head  of  the  firfi 
bone,  it  would  feem  to  enjoy  motion  in  all  directions;  yet-, 
becaufe  of  the  ftrength  of  its  lateral  ligaments,  oblong  fi¬ 
gure  of 'the  joint  itfelf,  and  mobility  of  the  firfi  joint,  if 
.only  allows  flexion  and  extenfion,  and  thefe  are  generally 
much  confined.  The  third  bone  of  the  thumb  is  the  fmall¬ 
efi,  with  a  large  bafe,  whofe  greatefl  extent  is  from  one 
fide  to  the  other.  This  bafe  is  formed  into  two  cavities 
and  a  middle  protuberance,  to  be  adapted  to  the  pulley  of 
the  .former  bone.  Its  body  is  rounded  behind  ;  but  is  flatter 
than  in  the  former  bone  for  fuftaining  the- nail.  It  is  flat 
and  rough  before,  by  the  infertion  of  the  flexor  tevtii  in- 
ternodii.  The  motion  of  this  third  bone  is  confined  to 
flexion  and  extenfion. 

The  orderly  difpofitiotn  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers  into 
three  rows,  has  made  them  generally  obtain  the  name  of 
three  phalanges.  All  of  them  have  half-round  convSx  fur- 
faces,  covered  with  an  aporieurofis,  formed  by  the  tendons 
of  the  extenfors,  lumbricales,  and  interoflei,  and  placed 
diredly  backwards,  for  their  greater  ftrength  ;  and  their 
flat  concave  part  is  forwards,  for  taking  hold  more  furely, 
and  for  lodging  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  mufcles.  The 
ligaments  for  keeping  down  thefe  tendons  are  fixed  to  the 
angles  that  are  between  the  convex  and  concave  fides.  The, 
bones  of  the  firfi  phalanx  of  the  fingers  anfvver  to  tire  de- 
feription  of  the  fecond  hone  of  the  thumb  ;  only  that  the 
cavity  in  their  bafe  is  not  fo  oblong ;  nor  is  their  motion 
on  the  metacarpal  bones  fo  much  confined  ;  for -they  can 
be  moved  laterally  or  circularly  but  have  no  rotation,  or 
a  very  fmali  degree  of  it,  round  their  axis.  The  fecond 
bone  of  the  fingers  has  its  hafe  formed  into  two  lateral 
cavities,  and  a  middle  protuberance;  while  the  lower-end 
has  two  lateral  protuberances  and  a  middle  cavity;  there. 
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fore  it  is  joined  at  both  ends  in  the  fame  manner,  which 
none  of  the  bones  of  the  thumb  are.  The  third  bone  dif¬ 
fers  notiiing  from  the  defcription  of  the  third  bone  of  the 
thumb,  excepting  in  the  general  diftinguifhing  marks ;  and 
therefore  the  fecond  and  third  phalanx  of  the  fingers 
enjoy  only  flexion  and  extenfion.  Ail  the  difference  of 
the  phalanges  of  the  feveral  fingers  confifts  in  their  magni¬ 
tude.  The  bones  of  the  middle  finger  being  tire  longed 
and  larged,  thofe  of  the  fore  finger  come  next  to  that  in 
thicknefs  blit  not  in  length,  for  thofe  of  the  ring  finger  are 
a  little  longer.  The  little  finger  has  the  fmallelt  bones. 
Which  difppfition  is  the  bed  contrivance  for  holding  the 
larged  bodies  ;  becatife  the  longed  fingers  are  applied  to 
the  middle^  larged  periphery  of  inch  fubdances  as  are  of  a 
fpherical  figure. 

OF  THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

The  inferior  extremities  depend  from  the  acetabula  of  the 
offa  innominata  ;  and  are  commonly  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot. 

The  thigh  has  only  one  bone,  which  is  the  longed  in  the 
body,  and  the  larged  and  dronged  of  any  of  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  bones.  The  fituation  of  it  is  not  perpendicular;  for 
the  lower  end  is  inclined  conliderabiy  inwards  ;  io  that 
the  knees  are  almod  contiguous,  while  there  is  a  confider- 
able  didance  betwepn  the  thigh-bones  above;  which  is  of 
great  ufe,  fince  fufficient  Ipace  is  thereby  left  for  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  of  generation,  the  two  great  cloacae  of  urine 
and  faeces,  and  for  the  large  thick  mufcles  that  move  the 
thigh  inwards.  At  the  fame  time  this  fituation  of  the  thigh¬ 
bones  renders  our  progrefiion  quicker,  furer,  draighter, 
and  in  lefs  room  ;  for,  had  the  knees  been  at  a. greater  dil- 
tance  from  each  other,  we  mud  have  been  obliged  to  de- 
feribe  feme  part  of  a  circle  with  the  trunk  of  our  body  in 
makin0'  a  long  bep;  and,  when  one  leg  was  raifed  from 
the  ground,  our  centre  of  gravity  would  have  been  too  far 
from  the  bale  of  the  other,  and  we  fiiould  eonfequently 
have  been  in  danger  of  falling ;  fo  that  our  heps  would 
neither  have  been  draight  nor  firm,  nor  would  it  have  been 
poffible  to  walk  in  a  narrow  path,  had  our  thigh-bones 
been  otherwife  placed. 

The  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone  is  not  continued  in  a 
ftraight  line  with  the  body  of  it,  but  is  fet  oft  obliquely  in¬ 
wards  and  upwards,  whereby  the  diftance  between  thefe 
two  bones  at  their  upper  part  is  confiderably  increafed. 
This  end  is  formed  into  a  large  fmooth  round  head,  which 
is  the  greater  portion  of  a  fphere  unequally  divided.  To¬ 
wards  hs  lower  internal  part,  a  round  rough  fpongy  pit  is 
obfervable,  where  the  ftrong  ligament,  commonly,  but  un- 
juftly,  called  the  round  one,  is  fixed,  to  be  extended  from 
thence  to  the  lower  internal  part  of  the  receiving  cavity, 
where  it  is  confiderably  broader  than  near  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone.  The  fmall  part  below'  the  head,  called  the 
cervix,  of  the  os  femoris,  has  a  great  many  large  holes, 
into  which  the  fibres  of  the  firong  ligament,  continued 
from  the  Capfular,  enter,  and  are  thereby  firmly  united  to 
it  •  and  round  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  it  rifes  from  the 
hones,  a  rough  ridge  is  found,  where  the  capfular  ligament 
of  the  articulation  itfelf  is  connected.  Below  the  back- 
part  of  this  root,  the  large  unequal  protuberance,  called 
trochanter  major ,  hands  out  ;  the  external  convex  part  of 
•which  is  diftinguifhed  into  three  different  furfaces ;  where¬ 
of  the  one  on  the  fore-part  is  fcabrous  and  rough,  for  the 
infertion  of  the  glutaeus  minimus  ;  the  fuperior  one  is 
fmooth,  and  has  the  glutaeus  medius  inferted  into  it ;  and 
the  one  behind  is  made  flat  and  fmooth,  by  the  tendon  of 
the  glutaeus  maxi mus  palling  over  it.  The  upper  edge  of 
this  procefs  is  (harp  and  pointed  at  its  back-part,  where  the 
(flattens  medius  is  fixed  ;  but  forwards  it  is  more  obtufe, 
and  has  two  fuperficial  pits  formed  in  it ;  into  the  fuperior 
of  thefe  the  pyrifonnis  is  implanted,  and  the  obturator  in¬ 
terims  and  gemini  are  fixed  into  the  lower  one.  From  the 
hinomoft  prominent  part  of  this  great  trochanter,  a  rough 
ridge  runs  backwards  and  downwards,  into  which  the  qua- 
cratus  is  inlerted.  In  the  deep  hollow,  at  the  internal 
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upper  fide  of  this  ridge,  the  obturator  externus  is  im¬ 
planted.  More  internally,  a  conoid  procefs,  called  tro¬ 
chanter  minor,  rifes  for  the  infertion  of  the  mufculus  pfoas 
and  iliacus  internus;  and  the  pebtineus  is  implanted  into 
a  rough  hollow  below  its  internal  root.  The  mufcles  in¬ 
ferted  into  thofe  two  proceffes  being  the  principal  inftru- 
mentsof  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  thigh,  have  occafioned  v 
the  name  of  trochanters’  to  be  given  to  thofe  proceffes.  The 
tendons  that  are  fixed  into  or  pafs  over  the  great  tro¬ 
chanter,  caufe  bruifes,  by  falls  on  this  part,  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  pain  or  weakness  of  the  limb,  which  gene¬ 
rally  remain  long.  The  fore-part  of  the  thigh-bone  is  a 
little  flatted  above  by  the  beginning  of  the  cruraeous  muf- 
cle,  as  it  is  alfo  below  by  the  fame  mufcle  and  the  reftus. 
Its  external  furface  is  likewife  made  flat  below  by  the 
vaflus  externus,  where  it  is  leparated  from  the  former  by 
an  obtufe  ridge.  The  v  A  ft  us  internus  depreffes  a  little  the 
lower  part  of  the  internal  furface.  The  pofterior  concave 
furface  has  a  ridge  rifing  in  its  middle,  commonly  called 
tinea  afpera,  into  which  the  triceps  is  inlerted,  and  the 
ftiort  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  tibiae  riles  from  it.  At  the 
upper  part  of  it  the  medullary  veffels  enter,  by  a  fmall 
hole  that  runs  obliquely  upwards.  A  little  above  which 
there  is  a  rough  folia,  where  the  tendon  of  the  glutaeus 
maximus  is  fixed.  The  lower  end  of  the  linea  afpera  di¬ 
vides  into  two,  which  defeend  towards  each  (ide.  The 
two  vafti  mufcles  have  part  of  their  origin  from  thefe 
ridges ;  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  triceps  is  fixed  to  the 
internal,  by  a  part  of  the  fafeia  aponeurotica  of  the  thigh. 
The  lower  end  of  the  os  femoris  is  larger  than  any  other 
part  of  it,  and  is  formed  into  a  great  protuberance  on  each 
fide,  called  its  condyles  ;  between  which  a  confiderable  ca¬ 
vity  is  found,  efpecially  at  the  back-part,  in  which  the 
crural  veffels  and  nerves  lie  immerled  in  fat.  The  inter¬ 
nal  condyle  is  longer  than  the  external,  which  mull  happen 
from  the  oblique  polition  of  this  bone,  to  give  lefs  obli¬ 
quity  to  the  leg.  Each  of  thefe  proceffes  feem  to  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  its  plain  fmooth  furface.  The  mark  of  divifion 
on  the  external  is  a  notch,  and  on  the  internal  a  fmall 
protuberance.  The  fore-part  of  this  divifion,  on  which 
the  rotula  moves,  is  formed  like  a  pulley,  the  external  fide 
of  which  is  higheft.  Behind,  there  are  two  oblong  large 
heads,  whole  greateft  extent  is  backwards,  for  the  motion 
of  the  tibia  ;  and  from  the  rough  cavity  between  them,  but 
near  to  the<bafe  of  the  internal  condyle,  the  ftrong  liga¬ 
ment,  commonly  called  the  crofs  one,  has  its  rife. 

The  thigh-bone  being  articulated  above  with  the  ace¬ 
tabulum  of  the  offa  innominata,  which  affords  its  round 
head  a  fecure  and  ektenfive  play,  can  be  moved  to  every 
fide ;  but  is  reftrained  in  its  motion  outwards  by  the  high 
brims  of  the  cavity,  and  by  the  round  ligament ;  for  other- 
wife  the  head  of  the  bone  would  have  been  frequently 
thruft  out  at  the  breach  of  the  brims  on  the  inlide,  which 
allows  the  thigh  to  move  confiderably  inwards.  The  body 
of  this  bone  enjoys  little  or  no  rotatory  motion,  though  the 
head  moll  commonly  moves  round  its  own  axis;  becaule 
the  oblique  progi'efs  ot  the  necktind  head  from  the  bone 
is  fuch,  that  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  head  can  only 
bring  the  body  of  the  bone  forwards  and  backwards.  Nor 
is  the  head,  as  in  the  arm,  ever  capable  of  being  brought 
to  a  ftraight  direftion  with  its  body ;  fo  far  however,  as 
the  head  can  move  within  the  cavity  backwards  and  tor- 
wards,  the  bone  may  have  a  partial  rotation.  When  the 
thigh-bone  refills  the  adtions  of  its  mufcles  more  than  the 
trunk  of  the  body  can  then  do,  as  in  Handing,  thefe  muf¬ 
cles  have  their  effedl  on  the  trunk,  caufing  it  to  bend  for¬ 
ward,  railing  it  up,  inclining  it  to  the  one  or  the  other  fide, 
twilling  it  obliquely,  &c.  for  which  the  rolling  of  the  ace¬ 
tabula  of  the  offa  innominata  on  the  round  heads  of  the 
thigh-bones  is  well  fitted.  The  nearnefs  of  the  fmall  neck 
to  the  round  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  its  upper  end 
being  covered  with  very  thick  mufcles,  make  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  diftinguifhing  between  a  luxation  and  Iradture 
here,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  leg  is  compofed  of  two  bones,  tibia  and  fbula,  tho* 

it 
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it  feems  to  have  a  very  good  title  to  a  third,  the  rotula ; 
which  bears  a  ftrong  analogy  to  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna, 
and  moves  always  with  the  other  two. 

The  tibia,  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  an  old  mu- 
fical  pipe  or  flute,  is  the  long  thick  triangular  bone,  fitu- 
Ated  at  the  internal  part  of  the  leg,  and  continued  in  al- 
moft  a  firaight  line  from  the  thigh-bone.  The  upper  end 
of  the  tibia  is  large,  bulbous,  and  fpongy,  and  is  divided 
into  two  cavities  by  a  rough  irregular  protuberance,  which 
is  hollow  at  its  moil  prominent  part,  as  well  as  before  and 
behind.  The  anterior  of  the  two  ligaments  that  compol’e 
the  great  crofs  one  is  inferted  into  the  middle  cavity,  and 
the  deprellion  behind  receives  the  pofterior  ligament.  The 
two  broad  cavities  at  the  tides  of  this  protuberance  are 
not  equal ;  for  the  internal  is  oblong  and  deep,  to  receive 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone  ;  while  the  exter¬ 
nal  is  more  fuperficial  and  rounder,  for  the  external  con¬ 
dyle.  In  each  of  thefe  two  cavities  of  a  recent  fubjedt, 
a  femilunar  cartilage  is  placed,  which  is  thick  at  its  con¬ 
vex  edge,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  towards  the 
concave  or  interior  edge.  The  middle  of  each  of  thefe 
cartilages  is  broad,  and  the  ends  of  them  turn  narrower 
and  thinner  as  they  approach  the  middle  protuberance  of 
the  tibia.  The  thick  convex  edge  of  each  cartilage  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  capfular  and  other  ligaments  of  the  articula¬ 
tion  ;  but  fo  near  to  their  rife  from  the  tibia,  that  the 
cartilages  are  not  allowed  to  change  place  far;  while  the 
narrow  ends  of  the  cartilages,  becoming  almoft  ligaments, 
are  fixed  at  the  infertion  of  the  ftrong  crofs  ligament  into 
the  tibia,  and  teem  to  have  their  fubftance  united  with 
it ;  therefore  a  circular  hole  is  left  between  each  cartilage 
and  the  ligament,  in  which  the  moll  prominent  convex 
part  of  each  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone  moves.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  thefe  cavities  is  rough  and  unequal,  for  the 
firm  connection  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint. 

Below  the  fore-part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  a 
confiderable  rough  protuberance  rifes,  to  which  the  ftrong 
tendinous  ligament  of  the  rotula  is  fixed.  On  the  internal 
fide  of  this,  there  is  a  broad  fcabrous  (lightly-hollowed 
furface,  to  which  the  internal  long  ligament  of  the  joint, 
the  aponeurofis  of  the  vaftus  interims,  and  the  tendons  of 
the  feminervofus,  gracilis,  and  fartorius,  are  fixed.  The 
loweft  part  of  this  furface  is  therefore  the  place  where  the 
tibia  ought  to  be  fawn  through  in  an  amputation,  fo  as 
not  to  have  too  long  and  troublefome  a  (lump,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  preferve  its  motions,  by  having  the  proper 
mufcles.  Below  the  external  edge  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  tibia,  there  is  a  flat  circular  furface,  .covered  in  a  re¬ 
cent  fubjeft  with  cartilage,  for  the  articulation  of  the  fi¬ 
bula;  between  which  and  the  anterior  knob,  a  rough  hol¬ 
low  affords  origins  to  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extenfor  di- 
gitorum  longus.  From  this  fmooth  flat  furface,  a  ridge 
runs  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  to  give  rife  to  part 
of  the  folaeus,  tibialis  pofticus,  and  flexor  digitorum  lon¬ 
gus,  and  infertion  to  the  aponeurofis  of  the  femimembra- 
nofus  which  covers  the  poplitaeus,  and  to  fome  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fibres  of  this  laft-named  mufcle.  At  the  infide  of 
this  ridge  an  oblique  plain  furface  is  left,  where  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  mufculus  poplitteus  is  inferted.  The  re¬ 
maining  body  of  the  tibia  is  triangular.  The  anterior  an¬ 
gle  is  very  (harp,  and  is  commonly  called  the  /pine,  nxjhin. 
This  ridge  is  not  ftraight;  but  turns  firft  inwards,  then 
outwards,  and  laftly  inwards  again.  T  he  plain  internal 
fide  is  fmooth  and  equal,  being  little  fubjedted  to  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  mufcles  ;  but  the  external  fide  is  hollowed  above 
by  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  below  by  the  extenfor  digito¬ 
rum  longus  and  extenfor  pollicis  longus.  The  two  angles 
behind  thefe  fides  are  rounded  by  the  adtion  of  the  mufcles ; 
the  pofterior  fide  comprehended  between  them  is  not  fo 
broad  as  thofe  already  mentioned,  but  is  more  oblique  and 
flatted  by  the  adtion  of  the  tibialis  pofticus  and  flexor  di¬ 
gitorum  longus.  A  little  above  the  middle  of  the  bone, 
the  internal  angle  terminates,  and  the  bone  is  made  round 
by  the  preflure  of  the  mufculus  folreus.  Near  to  this  the 
paffage  of  the  medullary  vellels  Hants  obliquely  downwards. 
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The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  hollowed,  fo  as  to  occafion 
a  fmall  protuberance  to  fife  in  the  middle.  The  intern.. t 
fide  of  this  cavity,  which  is  fmooth,  and  in  a  recent  fub- 
jedt  is  covered  with  cartilage,  is  produced  into  a  confide¬ 
rable  procefs,  commonly  named  malleolus  internus ;  the 
point  of  which  is  divided  by  a  notch,  and  from  it  liga¬ 
ments  are  fent  out  to  the  foot.  We  ought  to  obferve  here, 
that  this  internal  malleolus  is  (ituated  more  forwards  than 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  upper  end  of  this  bone  ;  which 
is  necelfary  to  be  remembered  in  reducing  a  fradhtre  of 
the  leg.  The  external  (ide  of  this  end  of  the  tibia  has  a 
rough  irregular  femilunar  cavity  formed  in  it  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula.  The  pofterior  (ide  has 
two  lateral  grooves,  and  a  fmall  middle  protuberance.  In 
the  internal  depreflion,  the  tendons  of  the  mufculus  tibia¬ 
lis  pofticus  and  flexor  digitorum  longus  are  lodged ;  and, 
in  the  external,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
plays.  From  the  middle  protuberance,  ligamentous  (heaths 
go  out,  for  tying  down  thefe  tendons. 

Tlte fibula  is  the  fmall  long  bone,  placed  on  the  outfide 
of  the  leg,  oppolite  to  the  external  angle  of  the  tibia ; 
the  lhape  of  it  is  irregularly  triangular.  The  head  of  the 
fibula  has  a  fuperficial  circular  cavity  formed  on  its  infide, 
which,  in  a  recent  fubjedl,  is  covered  with  a  cartilage,  and 
it  is  fo  clo(ely  connected  to  the  tibia  by  ligaments,  as  to 
allow  only  a  fmall  motion  backwards  and  forwards.  This 
head  is  protuberant  and  rough  on  its  outfide,  where  a  ftrong 
round  ligament  and  the  mufculus  biceps  are  inferted  ;  and, 
below  the  back- part  of  its  internal  (ide,  a  tubercle  may  be 
remarked,  that  gives  rife  to  the  ftrong  tendinous  part  of 
the  folaeus  mufcle.  The  external  furface  of  the  fibula  is 
deprefled  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  backwards 
by  the  two  perontei.  Its  internal  furface  is  unequally  di¬ 
vided  into  two  narrow  longitudinal  planes,  by  an  oblique 
ridge  extended  from  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  angle, 
to  join  with  the  lower  end  of  the  internal  angle.  To  this 
ridge  the  ligament  ftretched  between  the  two  bones  of  the 
leg  is  connected.  The  anterior  of  the  two  planes  is  very 
narrow  above,  where  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum  and 
extenfor  longus  pollicis  arife  from  it;  but  is  broader  be¬ 
low,  where  it  has  the  print  ot  the  nonus  Vefalii.  The 
pofterior  plane  is  broad  and  hollow,  giving  origin  to  the 
larger  (hare  of  the  tibialis  pofticus.  The  internal  angle 
of  this  bone  has  a  tendinous  membrane  fixed  to  it,  from 
which  fome  fibres  of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus  take 
their  rife.  The  pofterior  furface  of  the  fibula  is  the  plain- 
eft  and  fmootheft ;  but  is  made  flat  above  by  the  folaeus, 
and  is  hollowed  below  by  the  flexor  pollicis  longus.  In 
the  middle  of  this  furface,  the  canal  for  the  medullary 
veffels  may  be  feen  (lanting  downwards. 

The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  extended  into  a  fpongy 
oblong  head;  on  the  infide  of  which  is  a  convex,'  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  frequently  a  fcabrous,  furface,  that  is  received  by 
the  external  hollow  of  the  tibia,  and  fo  firmly  joined  to  it 
by  a  very  thin  intermediate  cartilage  and  ftrong  ligaments, 
that  it  can  fcarcely  move.  Below  this  the  fibula  is  ftretch¬ 
ed  out  into  a  fmooth  coronoid  procefs,  covered  with  carti¬ 
lage  on  its  internal  fide,  and  is  there  contiguous  to  the 
outfide  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  foot,  the  aftragalus,  to  fe¬ 
cit  re  the  articulation.  This  procefs,  named  malleolus  cx- 
temus,  being  (Ituated  farther  back  than  the  internal  mal¬ 
leolus,  and  in  an  oblique  direction,  obliges  us  naturally 
to  turn  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  outwards.  At  the  low¬ 
er  internal  part  of  this  procefs,  a  fpongy  cavity  for  muci¬ 
laginous  glands  may  be  remarked ;  from  its  point  ligaments 
are  extended  to  the  aftragalus,  os  calcis,  and  os  nav-.cu- 
lare,  bones  of  the  foot ;  and  from  its  infide  fhort  ftrong 
ones  go  out  to  the  aftragalus.  On  the  back  part  of  it  a 
fmuollty  is  made  by  the  tendons  of  the  peroruei  mufcles. 
When  the  ligament  extended  over  thefe  tendons  from  the 
one  fide  of  the  depreflion  to  the  other  is  broken,  ftretched 
too  much,  or  made  weak  by  a  fprain,  the  tendons  fre¬ 
quently  ft  art  forwards  to  the  outfide  of  the  fibula. 

Rotula  is  the  fmall  flat  bone  (ituated  at  the  fore-part  of 
the  joint  of  the  knee.  Its  fhape  refembles  the  common 
j  C  figure 
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figure  of  the  heart  with  its  point  downward?.  The  ante¬ 
rior  convex  fiirfaee  of  the  rotula  is  pierced  by  a  great 
number  of  holes,  into  which  fibres  of  the  ftrong  ligament, 
that  is  fpread  over  it,  enter.  Behind,  its  furface  is  fmooth, 
covered  with  cartilage,  and  divided  by  a  middle  convex 
ridge  into  two  cavities,  of  which  the  external  is  large  ft  ; 
and  both  are  exafUy  adapted  to  the  pulley  of  the  os  fe- 
moris,  on  which  they  are  placed  in  the  mod  ordinary 
unftraining  poftures  of  the  leg:  but,  when  the  leg  is 
much  bent,  the  rotula  defcends  far  down  on  the  con¬ 
dyle'  ;  and,  when  the  leg  is  fully  extended,  the  rotula  riles 
higher  in  its  upper  part  than  the  pulley  of  thigh-bone. 
The  plain  fmooth  furface  is  furrounded  by  a  rough  promi¬ 
nent  edge,  to  which  the  capfular  ligament  adheres.  Be¬ 
low,  the  point  of  the  bone  is  fcabrous,  where  the  ftrong 
tendinous  ligament  from  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is  fixed. 
The  upper  horizontal  part  of  this  bone  is  flatted  and  un¬ 
equal,  where  the  tendons  of  the  extenfors  of  the  leg  are 
inferted.  The  fubftance  of  the  rotula  is  cellular,  with 
very  thin  external  firm  plates;  but  then  thefe  cells  are  fo 
fmali,  and  fuch  a  quantity  of  bone  is  employed  in  their 
formation,  that  fcarcely  any  bonb  of  its  bulk  is  fo  ftrong. 
Befides,  it  is  covered  all  over  with  a  thick  ligament,  to 
connect  its  fubftance,  and  is  moveable  to  either  fide ; 
therefore  it  is  efficiently  ftrong  to  relift  the  ordinary  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  large  mufcles,  or  any  common  external  force. 

On  account  of  the  very  large  furface  of  the  bones  form¬ 
ing  the  joint  of  the  knee,  and  the  many  ftrong  ligaments 
connecting  them,  luxations  feldom  happen  here.  But 
thefe  very  ligaments,  the  aponeurofis  palling  over  this  joint, 
and  the  quantity  of  fat  and  mucilaginous  glands  neceflary 
for  lubri  ating  it,  make  it  more  fubjedl  to  white  fwellings, 
drop  ties,  and  l'uch  other  diforders,  than  any  other  joint  of 
the  body. 

The  foot  is  divided,  as  well  as  the  hand,  into  three  parts, 
viz.  tar  [is,  metatarfis ,  and  toes.  The  tarjus  confifts  of  fe- 
ven  fpongy  bones,  viz.  the  aftragalus,  os  calcis,  navicu- 
lare,  cuboides,  cuneiforme  extermim,  cuneiforme  medium, 
and  cuneiforme  internum.  The  upper  part  of  the  ajlra- 
n-alus  is  formed  into  a  large  fmooth  head,  which  is  (lightly 
hollowed  in  the  middle  ;  and  therefore  refembles  a  fuper- 
ficial  pulley,  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia.  The  internal  fide  of  this  head  is  flat  and  fmpoth, 
to  play  on  the  internal  malleolus.  The  external  fide  has 
alio  luch  a  furface,  but  larger,  for  its  articulation  with 
the  external  malleolus.  The  lower  furface  of  the  aftra- 
oalus  is  divided  by  an  irregular  deep  rough  folia  ;  which 
at  its  internal  end  is  narrow,  but  gradually  widens  as  it 
liretches  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards.  The  fmooth 
furface,  covered  with  cartilage,  behind  this  folia,  is  large, 
oblong,  extended  in  the  fame  oblique  fituation  with  the 
folia,  and  concave  for  its  conjunction  with  the  os  calcis. 
The  back-part  of  the  edge  of  this  cavity  is  produced  in¬ 
to  two  (harp-pointed  rough  procefles  ;  between  which  is  a 
deprefiion  that  is  made  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pol- 
licis  longus.  The  lower  furface  of  it  before  the  folia 
is  convex,  and  compofed  of  three  diftinCt  fmooth  planes. 
The  long  one  behind,  and  the  exterior  or  fhorteft,  are  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  heel-bone;  while  the  internal  one, 
which  is  the  moft  convex  of  the  three,  refts  and  moves 
upon  a  cartilaginous  ligament,  that  is  continued  from  the 
calcaneum  to  the  os  Icaphoides.  Without  which  liga¬ 
ment  the  aftragalus  could  not  be  fuftained;  but  would  be 
pro  lied  out  of  its  place  by  the  great  weight  it  fupports, 
and  the  other  bones  of  the  tarfus  would  be  fcparated.  The 
fore-part  of  this  bone  is  formed  into  a  convex  oblong  fmooth 
head,  called  by  fome  its  procejs,  which  is  received  by  the 
os  naviculare.  Round  the  root  of  this  head,  efpecially  on 
the  upper  furface,  a  rough  folia  may  be  remarked.  The 
aftragalus  is  articulated  above  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  which 
together  form  one  cavity.  Though  in  this  articulation  the 
tones.have  prominences  and  cavities,  fo  fmali  as  might  al¬ 
low  motions  in  all  directions,  yet  the  flexion  and  extenlion 
are  the  lftoff  confiderable,  the  other  motions  being  con¬ 
fined  by  the  malleoli,  and,  by -the  ftrong  ligaments  which 
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go  out  from  the  points  of  tliefe  procefles  to  the  aftragalus 
and  os  calcis. 

The  os  calcis  is  the  largeft  bone  of  the  feven.  Behind, 
it  is  formed  into  a  large  knob,  commonly  called  the  heel: 
the  furface  of  which  is  rough  behind,  where  the  tendon 
Achillis  is  inferted  ;  and  above  that  part  it  is  hollow  and 
fpongy.  Farther  forwards,  on  the  upper  furface'  of  the 
calcaneum,  there  is  an  irregular  oblong  fmooth  convexity, 
adapted  to  the  concavity  at  the  back-part  of  the  aftraga¬ 
lus  :  and  beyond  this  a  narrow  folia  is  1'een,  which  divides 
it  from  two  fmali  concave  fmooth  furfaces,  that  are  joined 
to  the  fore-part  of  the  aftragalus.  Behind  the  pofterior  of 
thefe  fmooth  furfaces,  which  is  the  largeft,  a  fmali  finuo- 
lity  is  made  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus ; 
at  the  fore-part  of  which  a  fmali  rough  protuberance  ap¬ 
pears,  that  gives  rife  to  the  mufculus  extenfor  digitorum 
brevis.  The  external  fide  of  this  bone  is  fiat,  with  afu- 
perficial  folia  running  horizontally,  in  which  the  tendon 
of  the  mufculus  peronaeus  longus  is  lodged.  The  inter¬ 
nal  fide  of  the  heel-bone  is  hollowed,  for  lodging  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  mafl'a  cornea  Jac.  Sylvii,  and  for  the  lafe  paf- 
fage  of  tendons,  nerves,  and  arteries.  Under  the  lide 
of  the  internal  fmooth  cavity,  a  particular  groove  is  made 
by  the  tendon  of  trie  flexor  pollicis  longus  ;  and,  from  the 
thin  protuberance  of  this  internal  fide'the  cartilaginous  li¬ 
gament  that  fupports  the  aftragalus  goes  out  to  trie  os  na¬ 
viculare;  on  which  ligament,  and  on  the  edge  of  this 
bone  to  which  it  is  fixed,  the  groove  is  formed  for  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus.  The  lower  fur¬ 
face  of  this  bone  is  prefled  flat  at  the  back-part,  by  the 
weight  of  our  bodies;  and,  immediately  before  this  plane, 
there  are  two  tubercles,  from  the  internal  of  which  tire 
mufculus  abdulfpr  pollicis,  flexor  digitorum  fublimis,  as 
alfo  part  of  the  aponeurefis  plantaris,  and  of  the  abductor 
minimi  digiti,  have  their  origin  ;  and  the  other  part  of  the 
abdudtor  minimi  digiti  and  aponeurofis  plantaris  riles  from 
the  external.  Befgre  thefe  protuberances  this  bone  is  con¬ 
cave,  for  lodging  the  flexor  mufcles ;  and  at  its  fore-part 
we  may  obferve  a  rough  deprelfion,  from  which,  and  a  tu¬ 
bercle  behind  it,  tire  ligament  goes  out  that  prevents  this 
bone  from  being  feparated  from  the  os  cuboides.  The 
fore-part  of  the  os  calcis  is  formed  into  an  oblong  pulley¬ 
like  fmooth  furface,  which  is  circular  at  its  upper  exter¬ 
nal  end,  but  is  pointed  below.  The  fmooth  furface  is  fit¬ 
ted  to  the  os  cuboides. 

Os  naviculare,  is  fomewhat  circular.  It  is  formed  into 
an  oblong  concavity  behind,  for  receiving  the  anterior 
head  of  the  aftragalus.  On  the  upper  furface  there  is  a 
rough  folia.  Below,  the  os  naviculare  is  very  unequal  and 
rough;  but  hollow  for  the  fafety  of  the  mufcles.  On  its 
inftde  a  large  knob  riles  out,  from  which  the  abduftor  pol¬ 
licis  takes  in  part  its  origin,  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  pof- 
ticus  is  inferted  into  it,  and  to  it  two  remarkable  ligaments 
are  fixed;  the  ill  ft  is  the  ftrong  one,  which  fupports  the 
aftragalus ;  the  fecond  is  ftretched  from  tiiis  bone  obliquely 
acrols  the  foot,  to  the  metatarfal  bones  of  the  middle  toe, 
and  of  the  toe  next  to  the  little  one.  On  the  outlide  of 
the  os  naviculare  there  is  a  femicircular  fmooth  furface, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  os  cuboides.  The  fore-part  of 
this  bone  is  all  covered  with  cartilage,  and  is  divided  into 
three  fmooth  planes,  fitted  to  the  three  ofla  cuneiformia. 
The  os  naviculare  and  aftragalus  are  joined  as  a  ball  and 
focket;  and  the  naviculare  moves  in  all  airedlions  in  turn¬ 
ing  the  toes  inwards,  or  in  railing  or  deprefling  either  fide 
of  the  foot,  though  the  motions  are  greatly  reftrained  by 
the  ligaments  which  conned!  this  to  the  other  bones  of  the 
tarfus.  A  weaknefs  of  thefe  ligaments  caufes  fometimes 
an  unnatural  turn  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  inwards. 

Os  cuboides  is  a  very  irregular  cube.  Behind,  it  is  form¬ 
ed  into  an  oblong  unequal  concavity,  adapted  to  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  os  calcis.  On  its  internal  fide,  there  is  a  fmali 
femicircular  fmooth  cavity,  to  join  the  os  naviculare.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  which,  an  oblong  fmooth  plane  is  made 
by  the  os  cuneiforme  extermim.  Below  triis  the  bone  is 
hollow  and  rough.  On  the  internal  fide  of  the  lower  fur- 
3  face 
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face  a  round  protuberance  and  folia  are  found,  where  the 
mufculus  addudtor  pollicis  has  its  origin.  On  the  external 
fide  of  this  fame  furface,  there  is  a  roun'd  knob,  covered 
with  cartilage;  immediately  before  which  a  fmooth  fotfa 
may  be  obferved,  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  percnceus 
primus  runs  obliquely  acrofs  the  foot ;  and  on  the  knob 
the  thin  flat  cartilage  proper  to  this  mufcle  plays ;  in  place 
of  which  fometimes  a  bone  is  found.  Mare  externally 
than  the  knob,  a  rough  hollow  is  made,  for  the  ftrong  li¬ 
gaments  Aretched  between  .this  bone  and  the  oS  calcis. 
Before,  the  furface  of  the  os  cuboidesis  flat,  fmooth,  and 
ilightly  divided  into  two  planes,  for  fuftaining  the  os  me- 
tatarli  of  the  little  toe,  and  of  the  toe  next  to  it. 

Os  cuneiforms  externum  is  much  of  the  fltape  of  a  wedge, 
being  broad  and  flat  above,  with  long  fides  running  oblique¬ 
ly  downwards,  and  terminating  in  a  fliarp  edge.  The  up¬ 
per  furface  of  this  bone  is  an  oblong  fquare.  The  one 
behind  is  nearly  a  triangle,  but  not  complete  at  the  inte¬ 
rior  angle,  and  is  joined  to  the  6s  naviculare.  The  exter¬ 
nal  fide  is  half  of  it  fmooth,  for  its  conjundlion  with  the 
os  cuboides.  The  other  is  a  lcabrous  hollow',  and  in  its 
fuperior  anterior  angles  a  fmall  Imooth  imprefiion  is  made 
by  the  os  metatarfi  of  the  toe  next  to  the  little  one.  The 
internal  fide  of  this  bone  is  quadrangular,  with  the  fore¬ 
part  of  its  edge  made  flat  and  fmooth  by  the  os  metatarfi 
of  the  toe  next  to  the  great  one,  and  the  back-part  is  alfo 
fiat  and  fmooth  where  the  os  cuneiforpte  medium  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  it.  The  fore-part  of  this  bone  is  an  oblong 
triangle,  for  fuftaining  the  os  metatarfi  of  the  middle  toe. 

Os  cuneiforme  medium  or  minimum  is  ftill  more  exaftly  the 
fhape  of  a  wedge  than  tire  former.  -  Its  upper  part  is 
fquare;  its  internal  fide  has  a  flat  fmooth  furface  above 
and  behind,  for  its  conjunction  with  the  following  bone; 
with  a  fmall  rough  folia  below  ;  and  a  conliderable  fhare 
of  it  is  rough  and  hollow.  The  external  fide  is  fmooth  and 
a  little  hollowed,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  laft-defcri- 
bed  bone.  Behind,  this  bone  is  triangular,  where  it  is  arti¬ 
culated  with  the  os  naviculare  ;  and  it  is  alfo  triangular  at 
its  fore-part,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  os  metatarfi  of 
the  toe  next  to  the  great  one. 

Os  cuneiforme  maximum  or  internum  differs  from  the  tw'o 
former  in  its  fituation,  being  more  oblique.  Befides,  its 
broad  thick  part  is  placed  below,  and  the  fmall  thin  point 
is  above  and  outwards ;  while  its  under  broad  furface  is 
concave,  for  allowing  a  fafe  palfage  to  the  flexor  of  the 
great  toe.  The  furface  of  this  os  cuneiforme  behind, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  os  naviculare,  is  hollow,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  circular  figure  below,  but  pointed  above.  The 
external  fide  confifts  of  two  fmooth  and  flat  furfaces,  whofe 
direction  is  nearly  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  With 
the  pofterior,  that  runs  obliquely  from  below  forwards  and 
upwards,  the  os  cuneiforme  minimum  is  joined ;  and  with 
the  anterior,  whofe  direction  is  longitudinal,  the  os  meta¬ 
tarfi  of  the  toe  next  to  the  great  one  is  connected.  The 
fore-part  of  this  bone  is  femilunar,  but  flat  and  fmooth, 
forTuftaining  the  os  metatarfi  of  the  great  toe.  The  in¬ 
ternal  fide  is  fcabrous,  with  two  remarkable  tubercles  be¬ 
low,  from  which  the  mufculus  abduCtor  pollicis  rifes,  and 
the  tibialis  anticus  is  inferred  into  its  upper  part. 

The  feven  bones  of  the  larfus,  when  joined,  are  convex 
above,  and  leave  a  concavity  below,  for -lodging  fafely 
the  feveral  mufcles,  tendons,  velfels,  and  nerves,  that  lie 
in  the  foie  of  the  foot.  In  the  recent  fubject,  their  upper 
and  lower  furfaces  are  covered  with  ftrong  ligaments,  which 
adhere  firmly  to  them;  and  all  the  bones  are  fo  tightly 
connected  by  thefe  and  the  other  ligaments,  which  are  fix¬ 
ed  to  the  rough  ridges  and  foffae  mentioned  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  defeription  of  the  particular  bones,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  many  furfaces  covered  with  cartilage,  fome  of  which 
are  of  the  form  of  the  very  moveable  articulations,  no 
more  motion  is  here  allowed  than  only  to  prevent  too  great 
a  ftiock  of  the  fabric  of  the  body  in  walking,  leaping,  See. 
by  falling  on  too  folid  a  bale  ;  which,  if  it  were  one  conti¬ 
nued  bone,  would  likewife  be  much  more  liable  to  be 
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broker..  Sprains  occafion  here,  as  in  the  wrift,  great  pain 
and  obftinate  tumours,  which  too  often  caufe  carious  bones. 

The  melatarfus  is  comnofed  of  five  bones,  of  which  the 
os  metatarfi  pollicis  is  by  far  the  thickcft  and  ftrongeft,  as 
having  much  the  greatelt  weight  to  fuftain.  Its  bale  is 
oblong,  irregularly  concave,  and  of  a  femilunar  figure,  to 
be  adapted  to  the  os  cuneiforme  maximum.  The  inferior 
edge  of  this  bale  is  a  little  prominent  and  rough,  where 
the  tendon  of  the  peronams  primus  mufcle  is  inferted.  On 
its  outlide  an  oblique  circular  deprefiion  is,  made  by  the 
fecond  metatarfal  bone.  Its  round  head  has  generally  on 
its  fore-part  a  middle  ridge,  and  two  oblong  cavities,  for 
the  olfa  fefamoidea.  Os  metatarfi  of  the  fecond  toe,  is  the 
longeft  of  the  five,  with  a  triangular  bale  fupported  by  the 
os  cuneiforme  medium  and  the  external  fide  produced  in¬ 
to  a  procefs;  the  end  of  which  is  an  oblique  imooth  plane, 
joined  to  the  os  cuneiform.e  externum.  Near  the  internal 
edge  of  the  bafe,  this  bone  has  two  fmall  deprellions,  made 
by  the  os  cuneiforme  maximum,  between  which  is  a  rough 
cavity.  Os  metatarfi  of  the  middle  toe,  is  the  fecond  in 
length.  Its  bafe,  fupported  by  the  os  cuneiforme  exter¬ 
num,  is  triangular,  but  ilanting  outwards,  where  it  ends 
in  a  fliarp-pointed  little  procefs;  and  the  angle  below  is 
not  completed.  The  internal  fide  of  this  bafe  is  adapted 
to  the  preceding  bone ;  and  tire  external  fide  has  two 
fmooth  furfaces  covered  with  cartilage.  Os  metatarfi  of 
the  fourth  toe  is  near  as  long  as  the  former,  with  a  trian¬ 
gular  flanting  bale  joined  to  the  os  cuboides,  and  made 
round  at  its  external  angle  ;  having  one  hollow  fmooth  fur- 
face  on  tire  outlide,  where  it  is  preffed  upon  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bone;  and  two  on  the  internal  fide,  correfponding 
to  the  former  bone;  behind  which  is  a  long  narrow  fur¬ 
face  impreffed  by  the  os  cuneiforme  externum.  Os  meta¬ 
tarfi  of  the  little  toe  is  the  Ihorteft,  fituated  with  its  two 
flat  fides  above  and  below,  and  with  the  ridges  laterally. 
The  bafe  of  it,  part  of  which  reds  on  the  os  cuboides,  is 
very  large,  tuberous,  and  produced  into  a  long-pointed 
procefs  externally,  where  part  of  the  abdubtor  minimi  di¬ 
git!  is  fixed;  and  into  its  upper  part  the  peronaeus  fecim- 
dus  is  inferted.  Its  infide  has  a  flat  conoidal  furface, 
where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  preceding  bone.  When  we 
ftand,  the  fore-ends  of  thefe  metatarfal  bones,  and  the  os 
calcis,  are  our  only  fupporters;  and  therefore  it  is  necef- 
f'ary  that  they  ihould  be  ftrong,  and  fliould  have  a  confined 
motion. 

The  bones  of  the  toes  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers ;  particularly  the  two  of  the  great  toe 
are  precifely  formed  as  the  two  laft  of  the  thumb  ;  only 
their  polition,  in  refpefl:  of  the  other  toes,  is  not  oblique; 
and  they  are  proportionally  much  ftronger,  becaufe  they 
are  l'ubjesfted  to  a  greater  force;  for  they  fuftain  the  force 
with  which  our  bodies  are  pufhed  forwards  by  the  foot  at 
every  ftep  we  make.  The  three  bones  in  each  of  the  other 
four  toes,  compared  to  thofe  of  the  fingers,  differ  from 
them  in  thefe  particulars :  They  are  lefs  and  fmaller  in 
proportion  to  their  lengths;  their  bafes  are  much  larger 
than  their  anterior  ends;  their  bodies  are  more  narrow 
above  than  below,  and  flatter  on  the  fides;  and  the  firft 
phalanx  is  proportionally  much  longer  titan  the  bones  of 
the  fecond  and  third,  which  are  very  Ihort.  Of  the  four, 
the  toe  next  to  the  great  one  has  the  largeft  bones  in  all 
dimenfions,  and  more  externally  the  toes  are  lefs.  The 
little  toe,  and  frequently  that  next  to  it,  have  the  fecond 
and  third  bones  intimately  united  into  one  ;  which  may  be 
owing  to  their  little  motion,  and  the  great  preffure  they 
are  fubjebl  to. 

The  only  bones  now  remaining  to  complete  the  deferip¬ 
tion  of  the  Ikeleton,  are  the  fmall  ones  which  are  found  at 
the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  in  iome  other  parts, 
called  ojfa  fefamoidea.  Thefe  are  of  very  different  figures 
and  lizes,  though  they  are  generally  faid  to  relemble  the 
feed  of  the  fefamum.  They  feem  to  be  nothing  elfe  than 
the  ligaments  of  the  articulations,  or  the  firm  tendons  of 
ftrong  mufcles,  or  both,  become  bony  by  the  compreflion 
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which  they  fufFer.  Tims  tlie  fcfamoid  bones  at  tlie  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  gaftrocnemii  mufcles,  are  evidently  computed 
of  tlie  tendinous  fibres  only,  d  licfe,  at  the  firft  joint  of 
tlie  great  toe,  are  as  plainly  the  fame  continued  fubftance 
with  the  ligaments  and  the  tendons  of  the  adductor,  flex¬ 
or,  brevis,  and  abductor.  That  which  is  fometimes -dou¬ 
ble  at  the  fecond  joint  of  that  toe  is  part  of  the  captular 
Pgament;  and,  if  we  enumerate  the  other  fcfamoid  bones 
that  are  at  any  time  found,  we  may  obferve  all  of  them 
formed  in  like  manner.  Their  number,  figure,  fituation, 
and  magnitude,  are  to  uncertain,  that  it  were  in  vain  to 
infiffon  the  differences  of  each ;  and  therefore  we  thall 
only  in  general  remark :  That  wherever  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  are  firmed,  tlie  actions  of  the  muffles  firongeft, 
and  the  compretlion  greatelf,  there  Inch  bones  are  mod 
confvionly  found.  That,  the  older  the  fubject  is  in  which 
tliey  are  fought,  their  number  is  greater,  and  their  (ize 
larger.  And,  the  more  labour  any  per  (on  is  inured  to,  he 
lias,  cccteris  paribus,  the  mod  numerous  and  larged  olfa 
fefaiuoidea. 

However,  as  the  two  at  the  firft  joint  of  the  great  toe 
are  much  larger  than  any  other,  are  early  formed,  and 
areffeldom  wanting,  in  an  adult,  we  may  judge,  that,  be¬ 
tides  the  more  forcible  caufe  of  their  formation,  there 
fliould  alfo  be  fome  particular  advantage  neceffiiry  at  this 
place,  rather  than  el  fe  w  here  ;  which  may  poflibly  be,  to 
allow  the  flexor  mu  teles  to  fend  their  tendons  along  this 
joint,  lecure  from  compretlion  in  the  hollow  between  the 
two  oblong  fcfamoid  bones;  while  by  removing  thefe 
tendons  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  giving  them 
the  advantage  of  an  angle  at  their  infertion,  the  force  of 
tlie  mufcle  is  increafed ;  and  therefore  the  great  fuper-in- 
cumbent  weight  of  our  body  in  progreflion  is  more  eatily 
railed. 

MARKS  of  a  FEMALE  SKELETON. 

To  finifh  the  defeription  of  the  bones,  is  generally  to 
conclude  the  hiftory  of  ofteology  :  but,  that  no  part  of  tlie 
fubject  may  be  left  untouched,  it  is  necedary  to  fubjoin 
tlie  diftiriguithing  marks  of  the  male  and  female  tkcletons; 
and  we  have  chofen  to  illudrate  them  principally  in  the 
latter ;  becaufe  women  having  a  more  delicate  conftitution, 
and  affording  lodging  and  nouri.fhment  to  their  tender  foe- 
tufes  till  they  have  fufficient  ftrength  and  firmnefs  to  bear 
the  injuries  of  the  atmofphere,  and  contact  of  other  more 
folid  f  ubftances,  their  bones  are  frequently  incomplete,  and 
always  of  a  make  in  fome  parts  of  the  body  different  from 
thofe  of  tlie  ro.buft  male.  The  caufes  of  tlie  following 
fpeciallties  of  the  female  bones  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
three:  A  weak  lax  conftitution;  a  fedentary  inactive  life, 
increafing  that  lax  conftitution;  and  a  proper  frame  for 
being  mothers. 

The  bones  of  women  are  fmaller  in  proportion  to  their 
length  tlian  thofe  of  men;  becaufe  the  force  of  their  muf- 
cles  is  not  fo  great,  nor  is  fuch  ftrong  external  force  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  to  prevent  their  ftretching  out  in  length. 
The  deprej/ions ,  ridges,  fcabrous  furfaccs,  and  other  inequa¬ 
lities  made  by  the  mufcles,  are  not  to  confpicuous  in  them ; 
becaufe  their  mufcles  are  neither  fo  thick  nor  ftrong,  nor 
fo  much  employed,  as  to  make  ftrong  prints  on  their  bones. 
The  os  frontis  is  more  frequently  divided  by  a  continuation 
of  tlie  fagittal  future.  Their  clavicles  are  lets  crooked  ; 
becaufe  their  arms  have  been  lefs  forcibly  pulled  forwards; 
which,  in  our  European  women,  elpecially  thofe  of  dif- 
tinftion,  is  more  hindered  by  their  diet's.  Their  Jh mum 
is  more  raifed  by  long  cartilages  below,  that  the  thorax 
might  be  there  widened  in  fome  proportion  to  what  it  is 
ftiortened  by  the  pretfure  upon  the  diaphragm  when  they 
are  with  child. 

The  deleft  of  bone,  or  the  hole,  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
fernum,  is  ofteneft  found  in  them  ;  and  is  owing  to  a  lax 
conftitution,  by  which  the  oflification  is  not  fo  foon  com¬ 
pleted  as  in  men,  where  the  action  of  the  folids  is  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  brifk  :  for  a  much 
fmaller  hole  might  have  ferved  this  purpofe;  for  the 


branches  of  the  interna!  mammary  veflels  which  are  fent 
to  the  external  parts  the  thorax  do  not  pafs  here,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  before  thefe  are  joined  to 
the  fter'num.  Tlie  cariilago  xiphoidis,  is  oftener  bifurca¬ 
ted  in  women  than  in  men,  for  the  reafon  juft  alligned,  viz. 
a  lets  forcible  powc-r  of  oflification.  The  fuperior  carti¬ 
lages  of  the  ribs  fooner  ofiify,  to  (upport  ihe  weight  of  the 
mammae.  Ihe  middle  cartilages' are  more  flat  and  broad 
by  the  weight  of  the  breath.  The  inferior  cartilages  are 
longer,  for  enlarging  tlie  cheft. 

Weak  women,  who  have  borne  many  children  when 
young,  often  have  the  vet tebree  of  their  back  bent  forw  ards, 
and  their JUmum  deprefled,  or  become  round-fliouldered 
and  fiat-breafted,  by  the  preflure  and  weight  of  the  im¬ 
pregnated  uterus,  and  by  the  ftrong  aftion  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles.  The  os facrum  is  broader,  and  turned  much 
more  backw  ards,  for  enlarging  the  pelvis.  The  os  coccyois 
is  more  moveable,  and  much  lets  bent  forwards,  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  birth.  The  off  a  ilium  are  more  hollow,  and  more 
reflected  outwards,  and  confequently  further  removed  from 
each  other,  in  order  to  w  iden  the  lower  part  of  their  ab¬ 
domen,  and  for  the  better  fupport  of  t lie  impregnated 
uterus.  The  ridge  on  the  upper  part  of  the  os  pubis  is 
larger  in  fuch  women  as  have  borne  children,  being  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  ftrong  action  of  the  mufeuli  refti  abdomi¬ 
nis.  The  cartilage  between  the  two  olfa  pubis,  efpecially 
in  women  who  have  borne  children,  is  thicker  than  in  men, 
by  which  tlie  pelvis  is  more  capacious  in  females.  The 
conjoined  furf aces  of  the  ofj'a  pubis ,  and  of  the  ejfa  innomina- 
ta  and  Jacrum,  are  lefs,  the  angle  under  tlie [ymphyfs  of  tlie 
effa  pubis  is  much  larger,  and  the  arches  formed  below  and 
behind  by  the  ojfa  ilium  and  ifekium  are  wider,  which,  with 
the  ftraighter  os  facrum,  and  more  diftant  lubera  ifehii,  leave 
a  larger  patfage  for  the  exclution  of  the  child  in  birth. 
The  great  tuberofity  of  the  offa  ifehium  is  flatter  in  women 
than  in  men,  becaufe  it  is  more  prefled  upon  in  the  feden¬ 
tary  life  which  females  moftly  lead.  In  confequence  of 
tlie  pelvis  of  women  being  wider,  the  articulations  of  their 
thigh-bones  mud  be  farther  removed  from  each  other ; 
and  therefore  a  larger  fpace  is  left  for  the  procreation  and 
birth  of  children;  which  diftance  of  the  thighs  may  be 
one  reafon  why  women  in  running  tlnitfle  more  from  one 
fide  to  the  other  than  men,  to  preterve  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  their  bodies  from  falling  too  far  to  a  fide  of  the 
joint  of  the  thigh  that  fupports  them  w  hen  the  other  is 
raifed,  which  would  endanger  their  tumbling  to  the  ground. 

The  annexed  Plate  reprefents  a  front  and  back  View  of 
the  Human  Bones,  or  Skeleton,  with  fome  of  the  ligaments 
and  cartilages  which  connect  the  bones  to  each  other. 

FRONT  VIEW. 

Head  and  Neck1,  a.  Os  frontis.  b,  Os  parietale  :  be¬ 
tween  a  and  b,  part  of  the  coronal  future.  c,  The  pars 
fquamofa  of  the  temporal  bone  :  between  b  and  c,  the 
fquamous  future  :  below  the  pars  fquamofa,  the  zygoma  : 
and,  lower  down  above  f  the  maftoid  procefs :  between 
the  pars  fquamofa  and  the  cavity,  which  contains  the  eye¬ 
ball,  called  orbit,  the  temporal  procefs  of  the Tphenoid 
bone  is  teen,  d,  Os  make  :  above  d,  a  portion  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  future,  e,  Os  maxillare  fuperius,  with  the  eight  teeth 
of  the  right  fide.  The  nafal  procefs  of  the  fuperior  max¬ 
illary  bone  has  the  os  nafi  joined,  by  the  nafal  future,  to  its 
infide  ;  and,  at  the  outfide,  within  the  orbit,  the  os  unguis. 
The  otfa  nafi  joined  to  each  other  before,  by  the  anterior 
nafal  future,  f  Os  maxillare  inferius,  with  fixteen  teeth ; 
the  four  anterior  named  inciforcs,  the  two  corner  ones  canini , 
and  the  five  pofterior  on  each  fide  molares :  oppofite  to  f 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw:  above  A  the  condyloid  pro¬ 
cefs,  by  which  the  jaw  is  connefted  to  the  temporal  bone, 
at  the  root  of  the  zygoma  :  and,  behind  the  os  malae,  the 
coronoid  procefs.  g,  The  feven  cervical  vertebrae,  with 
their  intermediate  cartilages :  oppofite 'to  g,  their  tranfverfe 
proceffes. 

Trunk,  a.  Sternum:  a,  its  middle  piece,  to  which 
one  half  of  the  cartilage  that  connefts  the  fecond  rib,  the 
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■whole  of  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth, 
and  one-half  of  the  feventh,  are  fixed  :  above  a,  the  firft  or 
upper  triangular  piece,  to  which  the  clavicle,  and  one  half 
of  the  cartilage  that  connects  the  fecond  rib,  are  fixed: 
below  a,  the  extremity,  or  third  piece,  of  the  fternum, 
named  ca.rtilo.go  cnfformis ,  to  which  one  half  of  the  carti¬ 
lage  that  connedts  the  feventh  rib  is  fixed.  b,  The  fe¬ 
venth  or  laft  true  rib.  c,  The  twelfth  or  laft  of  the  five 
fall'e  ribs.  d,  The  five  lumbar  vertebne,  with  their  in¬ 
termediate  cartilages:  oppolite  to  d,  their  tranlverfe  pre¬ 
cedes.  e,  The  os  facrum,  with  its  five  divifions.  /,  Os 
innominatum,  divided  into  g,  Os  ilium;  h,  Os  pubis;  i, 
Os  ifchium  :  oppofite  to  i,  tlfe  foramen  thyroideum. 

Superior  Extremity,  a ,  The  clavicle  fixed  before, 
to  the  firft  piece  of  the  fternum,  and  outwards  to  the  acro¬ 
mion  of  the  fcapula.  b,  The  fcapula  :  above  b,  the  cer¬ 
vix  of  the  fcapula  :  oppofite  to  it,  the  inferior  cofta;  and, 
below  the  outward  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  the  fuperior 
cofta,  and  coracoid  procefs,  are  feen.  c,  The  os  humeri : 
the  upper  end  of  it,  which  is  connected  to  the  cavity  of 
the  fcapula,  named  glenoid,  below  the  acromion,  is  named 
its  head  or  ball-,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  feen  a  tubercle, 
named  external  and  internal ;  and,  between  thefe,  a  groove 
for  lodging  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti.  d. 
The  internal  condyle,  e,  The  external  condyle :  between 
d  and  c,  the  trochlea,  upon  which  the  ulna  moves,  f,  The 
radius  :  the  upper  end,  tvhich  moves  on  the  external  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  humeri,  is  named  its  head-,  below  that,  the 
tubercle  for  the  infertion  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti,  and 
between  thefe  the  cervix  :  the  inferior  end  of  it  is  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  carpus.  g.  Ulna:  the  upper  end  of  it  forms  the 
coronoid  procefs  for  the  infertion  of  the  brachylismufcle : 
the  inferior  end  has  a  procefs  named Jlyloid,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  carpus  by  a  ligament,  h,  The  carpus,  form¬ 
ed  of  eight  bones,  i.  Metacarpal  bone  of  thumb,  k,  The 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  four  fingers.  I,  The  two  joints 
of  the  thumb,  m,  The  three  joints  or  phalanges  of  the 
fore-finger;  and  the  fame  are  feen  in  each  of  the  other  three. 

Inferior  Extremity,  a,  Os  femoris:  the  upper 
end  of  it  is  named  its  head  or  ball,  which  is  lodged  in  a 
deep  focket  of  the  os  innominatum,  named  acetabulum  : 
between  the  head  and  trochanter  major,  the  cervix.  b, 
Trochanter  major,  c,  Trochanter  minor,  d.  Internal 
condyle,  e,  External  condyle.  f  Patella :  the  place  where 
it  moves  upon  the  os  femoris,  is  named  trochlea,  g,  Tibia: 
between  the  tibia  and  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  the 
femilunar  cartilages  are  feen ;  and,  below  the  joint,  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia,  h,  Fibula,  i,  Malleolus  internus. 
A,  Malleolus  externus.  I,  Os  calcis:  between  /and  in,  the 
other  fix  bones  of  the  tarfus.  m,  Metatarfal  bones  of  the 
four  toes,  n.  The  three  joints,  or  phalanges,  of  the  four 
toes,  o,  Metatarfal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  p,  The  two 
joints  of  the  great  toe. 

BACK  VIEW. 

Head  and  Nf.ck.  a,  Os  parietale,  joined  to  its  fellow 
by  the  fagittal  future,  b.  The  os  occipitis,  joined  to  the 
parietal  bones  by  the  lambdoid  future,  which  is  between 
a  and  b.  c ,  Os  malae.  d,  Maxilla  inferior,  with  a  view 
«f  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  from  behind,  e.  The  feven  cer¬ 
vical  vertebrae. 

Trunk,  a,  The  feventh  or  laft  true  rib.  b.  The 
twelfth  or  laft  rib.  c%  The  five  lumbar  vertebrae,  d.  Os 
facrum.  e,  Os  coccygis.  f,  Os  innominatum,  divided  in¬ 
to  g.  Os  ilium ;  h.  Os  pubis ;  i,  Os  ifchium. 

Superior  Extremity,  a,  The  clavicle,  joined  out¬ 
wards  to  the  acromion  of  the  fcapula.  b.  The  fcapula. 
r,  Oshumeri.  d.  Internal  condyle,  e,  External  condyle. 
/,  Radius,  g,  Ulna:  its  upper  end,  named  olecranon  ;  and, 
near  the  wrift,  its  ftyloid  procefs.  h.  The  eight  bones  of 
the  carpus,  i,  The  metatarfal  bone  of  the  thumb,  h , 
The  metatarfal  bone  of  the  four  fingers.  I,  The  two  joints 
of  the  thumb,  m,  The  three  joints  or  phalanges  of  the 
four  fingers. 

Inferior  Extremity,  a,  Osferaoris.  £,Trochan- 
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ter  major,  and  at  the  infide  pf  it  the  cervix,  c,  Troehan- 
ter  minor,  d,  Internal  condyle,  e,  External  condyle,  f, 
Tibia,  g,  Fibula,  h,  Malleolus  internus.  i,  Malleolus 
externus.  h,  The  feven  bones  of  the  tarfus.  /,  The  me^ 
tatarfus.  m ,  The  joints  or  phalanges  of  the  toes. 

Of  the  MUSCLES. 

THE  mufcles  are  the  organs  of  motion  in  the  humatt 
body ;  though  motion  is  not  wholly  performed  by  one  indi¬ 
vidual  organ.  In  every  animal  and  vegetable  fibre,  even 
in  hair,  feathers,  membranes,  the  cellular  texture,  and  irt 
the  humid  mufcular  fibre,  in  fliort,  in  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  gluten,  there  is  a  contractile  or  elaftic  power  which 
preferves  the  fibre  in  its  natural  ftate,  preventing  it  from 
being  too  much  extended,  and  reftoring  it  again  to  its 
proper  dimenfions  when  the  ftretching  power  is  remov¬ 
ed.  This  power  never  ceafes  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
elementary  particles  into  the  clofeft  contact  that  the  me- 
chanifm  of  the  part  can  admit.  It  continues  even  many 
days  after  death;  fo  that  fibres  of  a  divided  mufcle  con¬ 
trail;  towards  each  extremity,  leaving  a  wide  gap  in  the 
middle.  An  artery,  when  cut,  likewife  contrails  itfelf  in 
length.  This  force  may  be  called  vis  mortua,  becaufe  it 
continues  to  be  efficacious  after  death,  and  is  different  from 
the  powers  of  life.  In  the  living  animal,  indeed,  it  is 
fomewhat  brilker  ;  for,  both  from  cold  and  fear,  the  flrin 
trembles,  grows  harder,  and  has  its  papillae  ereited;  and 
along  with  this  luirdnefsit  contrails  itfelf  in  length.  Again, 
the  cellular  fibres  are  animated  with  this  perpetual  niftts 
to  fliorten,  always  endeavouring  to  contrail  themfelves. 
Hence,  when  the  (kin  or  any  other  membrane  is  extended, 
as  foon  as  the  caufe  of  extenfion  is  taken  off,  it  returns  by 
a  gentle  effort  to  its  former  Ihortnefs.  But  it  even  fome¬ 
what  refills  the  attempt  to  perpetual  diftenfion;  and,  by  x 
gentle,  but  continual,  approach  of  its  elements  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  it  propels  the  contained  fat,  or  water,  or  other  bo¬ 
dies  accidently  introduced  into  it.  The  fame  power  alfo 
feems  to  limit  the  excretion  of  vapour;  for  the  fibres  and 
plates  of  the  cellular  texture  being  preternaturally  relaxed, 
an  immerife  quantity,  either  of  fat  or  of  watery  humour,  is 
depofited  in  that  texture.  And  this  debility  feems  to  be 
the  principal  caufe  of  a  dropfy.  The  fame  caufe  being 
always  efficacious,  and  at  work  in  the  heart,  joints,  and 
every  where  throughout  the  body  ef  the  embryo,  brings 
into  nearer  contadl  the  arteries,  auricles,  and  ventricles ; 
produces  flexures  ;  and  contradls  the  heart  into  the  form 
of  a  cone.  The  fame  caufe,  by  an  unknown  or  hidden 
power,  feems  to  form  the  fhape  of  moft  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body;  and,  while  it  expels  the  gluten  received  into 
the  cells,  it  brings  the  terreftrial  particles  nearer  to  one 
another,  and  gives  the  proper  folidity,  curvature,  and  fi- 
tuation,  to  the  different  parts.  It  is  the  nature  of  this 
power  to  acl  continually  by  gentle  but  uninterrupted  ef¬ 
forts.  It  is  common  for  it  alfo  to  be  excited  by  poifons, 
in  every  membrane,  fibre,  and  in  the  cellular  texture;  but 
never  by  cutting  vor  pundturing  with  a  ftiarp  inftrument. 
Thefe  are  the  known  properties  of  the  red  mufcular  fibre. 
The  ftrudlureof  this  fibre,  therefore,  we  fliall  now  conlider. 

By  the  name  of  mufcular  or  moving  fores  in  the  human 
body,  we  call  bundles  of  reddifh-coloured  threads,  which 
perform  all  the  motions  vifible  in  the  human  body.  When 
many  of  thefe  fibres  are  colledled  together,  and  appear 
more  evidently  red,  they  are  called  -a  mufcle.  The  ex¬ 
treme  fimplicity  of  the  texture  in  thefe  parts  has  been  the 
caufe  of  the  obfeurity  in  underftanding  how  a  fmall  loft 
portion  of  flelh  can  produce  fu.ch  ftrong  and  ample  mo¬ 
tions  as  we  fee  in  man,  and  more  efpecially  in  the  crufta- 
ceous  infedls.  In  every  mufcle  we  meet  with  long  foft 
threads  of  fibres,  fomewhat  elaftic,  or  extenfible,  and  al» 
moft  conftantly  difpofed  parallel  with’  each  other;  and 
thefe,  being  furrour.ded  with  a  good  deal  of  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  are  by  that  faftened  together  into  little  bundles, 
called  lacertuli-,  which  are  again  tied  together  into  larger 
bundles,  by  a  more  loofc  cellular  net-work,  that  contains 
fome  fat ;  and  between  thefe  we  conftantly  perceive  mem. 
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branous  partitions  and  flripes  of  the  cellular  fubflance  re¬ 
moving  them  farther  from  each  other,  till  at  laft  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  combined  together,  either  parallel  or  inclined, 
are  furrounded  with  a  more  thin  and  denfe  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  continuous  with  that  of  their  partitions;  and  this 
being  again  furrounded  by  a  thicker  plate  of  the  cellular 
fubflance,  parts  the  whole  bundle  from  the  adjacent  flefh, 
and  gives  it  the  denomination  of  a  fngle  or  entire  mvfcle. 
In  every  one  of  thefe  threads  there  appears  a  fmaller  feries 
of  filaments,  which,  by  oblique  extremities,  are  cemented 
to  others  of  the  fame  kind,  forming  together  a  large  fibre. 

The  generality  of  the  muffle's,  but  more  efpecially  thofe 
which  are  inferted  into  the  bones,  have  other  fibres  fixed 
to  them;  but  thefe  are  condenfed  into  a  more  (lender, 
hard,  and  fhining,  fubflance,  of  a  filver  colour,  which  has 
the  name  of  tendon.  When  the  tendinous  fibres  expand 
into  a  broad  flat  furface,  they  form  what  is  called  an  apo- 
Jieurojis.  The  cellular  texture  which  covers  the  whole 
tendon,  is  called  its  vagina  or  Jlieath,  and  refembles  the 
coat  of  a  mufcle.  That  fleihy  fibres  truly  change  into 
fuch  as  are  tendinous,  fays  Dr.  Haller,  is  evident  from 
comparing  a  foetus,  in  which  there  are  few  tendons,  with 
a  child  of  fome  years  growth,  in  which  there  are  many 
more;  and  both  with  an  adult,  in  which  there  are  the 
greatefi:  number.  But  Dr.  Wrilberg  obferves,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  this,  that  many  tendons  are  found  in  a  foetus,  which 
could  not  afTume  this  nature  by  mufcular  adion;  as  the 
tendo  Achillis,  aponeurofis  plantaris,  centrum  diaphrag- 
matis,  See.  Befides,  in  various  parts  of  the  body  there 
are  tendons  found  without  correfponding  mufcles. 

Muffles  which  are  not  inferted  into  any  of  the  bones 
have  commonly  no  tendons,  as  the  fphinbters  and  mufcu¬ 
lar  membranes  of  the  yifeera  and  vefiels.  But  thofe  com¬ 
monly  end  in  long  tendons,  which  are  required  to  pafs 
round  the  joints  and  heads  of  the  bones,  to  be  inferted  in 
thofe  extrenpties  which  are  more  moveable.  '  In  a  foetus 
the  mufcles  are  evidently  inferted  into  the  periofleum  on¬ 
ly  ;  but,  in  adults,  where  the  periofleum  is  more  clofely 
joined  with  the  bone  itfelf,  the  tendons,  being  confufed 
•Vvith  the  periofleum,  pafs  together  with  that.even  into  the 
foveoli  of  the  bone.  The  tendinous  fibres,  indeed,  often 
lie  in  a  ftraight  line  with  the  fleflty  ones,  and  are  as  it  were 
a  continuation  of  them.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  body 
the  fleflty  fibres  are  obliquely  inclined  to  the  tendon,  and 
adhere  to  it  ;  and  the  tendon  itfelf  grows  thicker  in  its 
progrefs  by  continually  receiving  new  fibres.  This  is 
called  a  tendinous  mufcle.  Other  tendons  lie  in  the  middle 
between  two  plates  of  fibres,  which  are  inferted  on  each 
lide  of  the  tendon  at  angles  obtufe  downward  ;  and  this  is 
called  a  pennated  mufcle.  There  are  inflances  of  numerous 
tendons,  pennated  in  different  places,  formed  into  one  muf¬ 
cle.  There  are  alfo  other  methods  by  which  the  tendinous 
fibres  are  joined  with  the  flefhy  ones. 

Within  the  cellular  tunic  that  furrounds  the  fibres,  the 
arteries  and  veins,  running  in  company  with  each  other, 
are  fub-divided  into  net-works.  From  the  fmaller  of  thefe 
vefiels  a  vapour  is  exhaled  into  the  thinner,  and  the  fat  is 
transfufed  into  the  thicker,  cellular  fubflance;  from 
whence  again  they  are  both  abforbed  by  the  lymphatic 
vefiels;  which  can  be  diflinCtly  feen  both  on  the  furface 
and  in  the  fubflance  of  the  mufcles.  The  nerves  of  the 
mufcles  are  Hill  more  evident.  They  are  commonly  very 
large  ;  and  enter  by  fo  many  branches,  that  fome  anato- 
miffs  have  confidered  the  mufcular  fibres  as  formed  by 
them.  Several  arguments  are  offered  againff  this  opinion  : 
one  of  the  firongeft  is,  that  mufcles  in  the  limbs  of  ani¬ 
mals  do  not  fhrink,  although  the  nerves  entering  thefe 
mufcles  have  been  cut  through  for  a  confiderable  length 
of  time.  The  nerves  enter  the  mufcles  in  a  way  fome- 
what  fimilar  with  that  of  the  arteries  and  veins;  but  it  is 
impoflible  to  trace  them  a  great  way  among  the  flefhy  fi¬ 
bres,  for  they  at  length  depofite  their  harder  covering,  and 
become  fofr,  and  difappear  before  they  can  be  traced  to 
their  terminations. 

The  fabric  of  the  leaft  fibres,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 


the  elementary  particles  of  a  mufcle,  being  invefligated  by 
the  miciofcope  in  man  and  other  animals,  is  found  to  be 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  larger  fibres,  and  they  are  all  joined 
together  by  the  intermediate  cellular  fubflance.  The  fur¬ 
face  of  the  fibres,  however,  puts  on  a  curious  waved  or 
zigzag  appearance.  This  undulated  appearance  Prof- 
chafka  thinks  is  nothing  elfe  than  impreflions  made  by  the 
vefiels  and  cellular  fubflance,'  and  perhaps  by  the  nerves  : 
but  Dr.  Monro  has  deferibed  and  delineated  a  fimilar  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  tendons  and  nerves;  and  is  of  opinion,  that 
they  are  to  be  confidered  as  folds  or  joints,  ferving  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  parts  to  the  different  flates  of  flexion  and 
extenfion.  In  proof  of  this,  he  finds,  that  thofe  parts 
which  appear  thus  in  their  relaxed  flate,  lofe  it  when  they 
are  much  flretched. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  moving  fibres, 
there  have  been  many  difputes.  Some  anatomifts  think 
them  folid ;  others,  hollow,  formed  of  a  feries  of  vefiels 
or  rhomboidul  chains  communicating  with  each  other. 
Some,  again,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  they  are  full  of  a 
kind  of  down  or  woolly  fubflance,  &c.  It  may  be  afked. 
Whether  they  are  hollow  ?  w  hether  they  are  continued 
from  the  arteries  ?  or  whether  the  difference  between  muf¬ 
cular  and  tendinous  fibres,  lies  in  the  latter  being  render¬ 
ed  more  denfe,  and  beat  clofer  together  by  an  expulfion 
of  the  fluids?  That  thefe  are  not  probable,  appears  from 
the  minutenefs  of  the  fibres,  which  are  found  lefs  than 
the  red-blood  globules,  and  from  the  whitenefs  of  a  muf¬ 
cle  after  the  blood  is  waffled  out  of  it.  The  flruCture  of 
the  tendons  and  aponeurofes  agrees  in  fome  refpecls  with, 
but  differs  in  others  from,  that  of  the  mufcles.  We  obq 
ferve  their  fibres  regularly  difpofed,  and  feparated  by  celT 
lular  fubflance  and  blood-veffels  ;  and  without  doubt  they 
have  lymphatics  and  nerves:  but  the  tendinous  fibres  are 
clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the  mufcles,  the  cellular 
fubflance  which  feparates  them  is  finer,  their  red  vefiels 
are  fewer  in  number,  and  the  nerves  cannot  be  traced, 
without  difficulty,  into  their  fubflance.  It  has  been  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  the  fibres  of  tendons  are  a  continuation  of  the 
moving  fibres,  or  of  a  different  nature.  Many,  both  an¬ 
cients  and  moderns,  have  embraced  the  firft  opinion,  others 
the  feconcf;  but,  if  we  confider  that  the  tendinous  fibres 
are  not  irritable,  have  no  contraction,  that  they  differ  lit¬ 
tle  from  thofe  which  conflitute  the  ligaments,  and  that 
they  degenerate  fometimes  into  a  fubflance  truly  cellular, 
we  fhould  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion. 

According  to  Dr.  Haller,  a  mufcle  is  endowed  at  leaf! 
with  a  threefold  force.  Firft  the  vis  mortua,  in  common 
to  it  with  other  animal  fibres.  Another,  which  he  has 
called  the  vis  infita,  and  which  has  different  phenomena 
from  the  former.  It  is  more  peculiar  to  life  ;  and,,  though 
it  may  continue  for  a  few  hours  after  death,  yet  it  difap- 
pears  much  fooner  than  the  former.  Again,  in  molt  cafes, 
it  atls  by  alternate  ofcillations ;  fo  that,  being  driven  hi¬ 
ther  and  thither,  it  fometimes  contrails  the-  mufcle  to¬ 
wards  the  middle;  fometimes  again  it  extends  the  mufcle 
from  the  middle  towards  the  extremities, .  and  fometimes 
alfo  it  has  a  reiterated  motion.  Moreover,  it  is  manifeftly 
quicker,  and  performs  the  greatefi  motions.  It  is  exciteq 
both  by  the  pricking  writh  a  fharp  inflrument,  and  in  the 
hollow  mufcles  by  inflated  air,  by  water,  and  eyery  kind 
of  acrimony,  but  moft  powerfully  of  all  by  a  torrent  of 
eleCtrical  matter.  Laftly,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  mufcular 
fibre,  and  is  found  in' no  other  part  of  the  human  body  wgh 
the  qualities  above-mentioned.  But  we  muft  give  a  more 
particular  explication  of  its 'phenomena.  , 

It  is  natural  to  every  mufcle  to  fhorten  itfelf,  by  drawing 
the  extremities  towards  its  belly  or  middle.  But  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  moving  power  of  a  mufcle  from  the  fabric  which 
we  have  defenbed,  it  will  be  of  life  to  confider  the  appear¬ 
ances  obfervable  in  the  mufcular  contraction.  Every  muf¬ 
cle  then  becomes  fflorter  and  broader  in  its  aCtion.  But 
this  contraction  of  its  length  is  various  ;  in  fome  more, 
in  others  lefs  ;  and  is  very  confiderable  in  fome  of  the 
fp hinders,  infomuch  that  they,  appear  to  be  contracted 
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more  than  one  third  of  their  extent.  The  inteftines  are 
exceedingly  tenacious  of  their  vis  infita,  as  th.ey  continue 
to  contract  themfelves  long  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
body,  and  even  after  they  are  cold  ;  and  the  heart  is  even 
more  tenacious  of  this  principle  than  the  inteftines,  as  is 
evident  in  a  young  .chicken,  and  in  cold  animals.  Differ¬ 
ent  mufcles  are  bed  excited'iiito  aCtion  by  different  ftimuli ; 
as  the  bladder  by  urine,  the  heart  by  the  blood,  and  the 
inteftines  by  air.  Though  the  nerves  are  removed,  or  the 
connection,  made  by  them  between  the  mufcles  and  tjie 
brain,  cutoff,  the  mufcles  lofe  but  little  of  their  irritable 
nature.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  example  of  the  polypi 
and  other  infects,  that'  the  fame  irritable  difpolition  ex¬ 
tends  very  widely  through  the  animal  fibres.  In  many  of 
thefe  creatures,  neither  brain  nor  nerves  can  be  traced,  yet 
they  are  exceedingly  affected  by  ftimulus.  Laftly,  we  per¬ 
ceive  this  vis  infita  in  vegetables,  many  of  which  expand 
and  contraCt  their  flowers  and  leaves  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftates  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  fome  plants  exert 
hidden  and  violent  motions  from  ftimuli  externally  applied, 
appearing  little  inferior  in  this  refpeCl  to  animals.  This 
vis  infita  does  not  depend  upon  weight,  attraction,  or  elaf- 
ticity  ;  for  it  is  feated  in  a  foft  fibre,  and  vanifhes  as  the 
fibre  grows  hard. 

That  the  caufe  of  motion  is  conveyed  through  the  nerves 
into  the  mufcles,  is  certain  from  the  experiments  made  on 
the  brain  and  nerves.  For  the  nerve  alone  has  feeling; 
this  alone  carries  the  commands  of  the  foul;  and  of  thefe 
commands  there  is  neither  intimation  nor  perception  in  that 
part,  whofe  nerve  is  either  tied  or  cut,  or  which  has  no 
nerve.  Moreover,  on  irritating  the  nerve  or  fpinal  mar¬ 
row,  even  in  an  animal  that  has  been  dead  for  fome  time, 
the  mufcles  which  have  nervous  branches  from  thofe  parts 
are  moft  vehemently  convulfed.  When  the  nerve  of  any 
mufcle  is  cut  or  tied,  or  the  bafis  of  the  fpinal  marrow 
compreffed,  or  that  part  of  the  brain  from  whence  the 
nerve  has  its  origin,  the  mufcle  becomes  paralytic,  and  lan- 
guifhes,  and  cannot  by  any  force  be  re-called  into  an  aCtion 
fimilar  to  the  vital  one.  But,  if  the  ligature  be  taken  off 
from  the  nerve,  the  force  by  which  the  mufcle  is  put  into 
aCtion  is  again  recovered.  The  nerve  being  irritated  below 
the  place  where  it  is  cut,  the  mufcle  to  which  that  nerve 
goes  is  contracted.  This  appears  from  numerous  experi¬ 
ments,  efpecially  thofe  made  on  the  phrenic  and  recurrent 
nerves.  This  force,  called  vis  nervea,  is  not  the  fame 
with  the  vis  infita.  The  former  comes  to  the  mufcle  from 
.without:  whereas  the  other  refides  conftantly  in  the  muf¬ 
cle  itfelf.  The  nervous  power  ceafes  when  life  is  deftroy- 
ed  ;  the  other  appears,  from  certain  experiments,  to  remain 
for  fdme  time  after  death :  it  is  alfo  fupprelfed  by  tying  a 
ligature  upon  the  nerve,  by  hurting  the  brain,  or  by  ta¬ 
king  opium.  The  vis  infita  fuffers  nothing  from  all  thefe 
circumftances  :  it  remains  after  the  nerve  is  tied  ;  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  inteftines  though  they  be  taken  out  of  the 
body  and  cut  in  pieces ;  it  appears  with  great  ftrength  in 
fuch  animals  as  are  deftitute  of  brain ;  that  part  of  the  body 
is  moved  which  has  no  feeling;  and  the  parts  of  the  body 
.feel  which  are  without  motion.  The  will  excites  and  re¬ 
moves  the  nervous  power,  but  has  no  power  over  the 
vis  infita. 

In  the  motion  of  the  mufcles,  whether  owing  to  the  iris 
infita  or  the  vis  nervea,  the  fibres  are  contracted  towards 
'the  middle  of  their  belly,  and  recede  from  one  another 
outwards;  they  are  alfo  diverfified  with  various  tranfverfe 
wrinkles  ;  tire  whole  mufcle  alfo  becomes  ffiorter,  and 
draws  its  extremities  towards  the  middle;  hence  it  draws 
towards  each  other  thofe  parts  with  which  it  was  con¬ 
nected  ;  the  mufcle  alfo  fwells  by  its  contraction,  becom¬ 
ing  hard  at  the  fame  time,  and  as  it  were  increafes  its  cir- 
cumference  on  every  fide.  Haller  has  never  oblerve-d  it 
to  turn  pale.  Whether  on  the  whole  it  is  increafed  in  bulk, 
or  acquires  more  in  breadth  than  it  lofes  in  length,'  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  known.  It  draws  after  it  the  tendons,  which 
are  obfequious  to  its  motions,  though  of  themfelves  nei¬ 
ther  moveable  nor' irritable.  The  whole  mufcle  is  alfo 
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capable  of  being  moved  at  once,  or  only  a  part  of  it ;  if 
one  extremity  is  fixed  to  an  immoveable  part,  that  only  is 
moved  which  is  capable  of  yielding. 

If  it  be  demanded,  Whether  the  arteries  conduce  any 
thing  to  mufcular  motion?  and  whether  the  palfy  of  the 
lower  limbs  after  a  ligature  upon  the  aorta  be  not  an  ar- 
gu inept  of  this  opinion?  we  anfwer,  No  farther  than  as 
they  conduce  to  the  found  ftate  of  the  mufcle,  or  to  the 
confervation  of  the  mutual  ftrutture  and  habit  of  the  parts, 
which  they  fupply  with  vapour,  fat,  &c.  for  the  irritation 
of  an  artery  does  not  affeCt  or  convulfe  the  mufcle  to  which 
it  belongs ;  nor  does  a  ligature  on  it  caufe  a  palfy,  unlefs 
after  a  conliderable  time,  when  the  nmicles  begin  to  be 
deftroyed  by  a  gangrene.  Moreover,  it  is  impracticable  to 
explain  the  motion  of  peculiar  mufcles  from  a  caufe  de¬ 
rived  with  an  equal  force  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Laftly,  the  influence  of  the  will  is  confined  to  the 
nerves,  without  redding  in  the  arteries  or  other  f'olid  parts 
of  the  body.  But  the  direCt  manner  by  which  the  nerves 
excite  motion  in  the  mufcles,  is  fo  obfeure,  that  we  may 
almoft  for  ever  defpair  of  its  difeovery.  The  opinion,  that 
the  nervous  velicles  fvvell  by  a  quicker  flux  of  the  nervous 
fpirits,  is  inconfiftent  with  anatomical  truth,  which  demon- 
ftrates  the  leaft  yilible  fibres  to  be  cylindrical,  and  in  no 
part  vefic'ular  ;  it  is  likewife  repugnant  to  the  celerity  with 
which  nmfcular  motion  is  performed;  and  it  Teems  to  be 
completely  refuted  by  the  well-known  faCI,  that  the  bulk 
of  a  mufcle  is  rather  diminiftied  than  increafed  during  its 
aClion.  Again,  the  inflation  of  rhomboidal  chains  in  the 
fibres  is-  equally  repugnant  to  the  celerity  of  miifcular  mo¬ 
tion,  and  to  anatomy ;  they  would  alfo  occafion  an  im- 
menfe  wafte  of  ftrength,  and  after  all  render  the  mufcle 
but  little  fhorter.  The  nerves  want  that  irritable  nature 
which  is  obferved  in  the  mufcular  fibre.  Finally,  it  is  by 
no  means  demonftrable,  that  the  fibres,  from  fo  few  nerves, 
can  be  fo  numerous,  or  diftributed  in  fo  many  different 
tranfverfe  directions,  with  refpedt  to  the  mufcular  threads', 
as  thofe  hypothecs  require  to  be  allowed.  A  complica¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves  round  the  extremities  of  fibres,  fo  as  ter 
contract  them  by  their  elafticity,  is  founded  upon  a  falfe 
ftrutture  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  fuppofing  the  nerves  to  be 
diftributed  where  filaments  of  the  cellular  fubftance  only 
can  be  demonftrated.  Moreover,  the  phenomena  of  ani¬ 
mals,  which,  having  heither  brain  nor  nerves,  -are  yet 
very  apt  for  motion,  apparently  demonftrate  the  intrinfic 
fabric  of  the  mufcles  to  be  fufficient  for  their  motion; 
without  other  afliftance  from  the  nerves.  Other  expla¬ 
nations,  derived  from  fpherules  of  air  in  the  blood,  are 
founded  on  a  falfe  hypothefis,  for  the  blood  contains  no 
elaftic  air.  The  animal  fpirits  are  not  of  the  nature  of  an 
eleCtric  torrent. 

If  we  may  add  any  thing  to  thefe  phenomena;  we  may 
fuppofe  the  nervous  fluid  to  be  of  a  ftimulating  nature,  by 
which  means  it  forces  the  elementary  particles  of  the  muf¬ 
cular  fibre  to  approach  nearer  to  each  other.  The  motive 
caufe  which  occasions  the  influx  of  the  animal  fpirits  into 
the  mufcle,  fo  as  to  excite  it  into  action,  feems  not  to  be 
tfye  foul,  but  a  law  derived  immediately  from  God.  For 
animals  newly  born,  or  newly  transformed,  without  any 
attempt,  or  exercife,  know  how  to  execute  compound  mo¬ 
tions  very  difficultly  to  be  defined  by  calculation;  whereas 
the  foul  knows  not  how  to  perform  any  actions  until  the 
has  learnt,  by  making  experiments,  the  methods  of  per¬ 
forming  them.  A  mufcle  then  is  contracted  when  in  a 
given  time  it  receives  more  of  tire  nervous  fluid,  whether 
that  be  occafioned  by  the  will,  or  by  fome  irritating  caufe 
arifing  in  the  brain  or  applied  to  the  nerve. 

But,  though  we  may  fuppofe  the  foul  to  be  the  capfe  of 
the  nervous  motion,  we  cannot  do  the  fame  with  regard 
to  that  arifing  from  the  vis  infita.  The  heart  and  intef¬ 
tines,  and  alfo  the  organs  of  generation,  arc  governed  by 
a  vis  infita,  and  by  ftimuli.  Thefe  powers  do  not  arife 
from  the  will ;  nor  are  they  leflened,  or  excited,  or  fup- 
prelled,  or  changed,  by  it.  No  cuftom  nor  art  can  make 
thefe  organs  fubjeCt  to  the  will,  which  have  their  motions 
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from  a  vis  infita  ;  nor  can  they  be  made  to  pbey  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  foul,  like  attendants  on  voluntary  motion.  It 
is  fo  certain  that  motion  is  produced  by  the  body  alone, 
that  we  cannot  even  fufpeft  any  motion  to  arife  from  a 
fpiritual  caufe,  befides  that  which  we  fee  is  occafioned  by 
the  will ;  and,  even  in  that  motion  which  is  occafioned  by 
the  will,  a  ftimulus  will  occaficn  the  greatelt  exertions, 
when  the  mind  is  very  unwilling'.  There  feems  to  be  this 
difference  between  the  mufcles  obeying  the  will,  and  thofe 
which  are  governed  by  a  vis  infita;  namely,  that  the  lat¬ 
ter,  being  more  irritable,  are  very  ealily  excited  into  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  gentle  ftimulus;  as  for  inftance,  the  heart  and 
inteftines  ;  which  organs  are  moft  manifeftly,  and  greatly, 
and  conftantly,  irritable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mufcles, 
which  obey  the  will,  are  neither  endowed  with  fo  great 
nor  fo  durable  a  power  of  this  kind.  Hence  they  either 
Hand  in  need  of  the  power  of  the  will,  or  of  a  ftronger  fti¬ 
mulus;  when  they  are  excited  by  a  ftimulus,  they  are  ani¬ 
mated  to  motion  againft  the  will.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
in  apoplexies  the  mufcles  which  obey  the  will  languifti, 
and  become  paralytic,  as  being  deftitute  of  all  influx  from 
the  brain  ;  while  the  vital  mufcles,  having  no  occafion 
for  the  operation  of  the  brain,  continue  to  be  excited  in¬ 
to  contraction  by  their  ftimuli,  independent  of  the  will, 
as  the  heart  by  the  blood,  and  the  inteftines  by  the  air 
and  aliments. 

The  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  is  very  confiderable  in  all 
perfons.,  but  more  efpecially  phrenetic  and  robuft  men  ; 
lince  frequently,  with  the  ufe  of  a  few  mufcles  only,  they 
will  raife  a  weight  equal  to,  or  much  greater  than,  that  of 
the  whole  human  body.  In  a  healthy  man,  very  (lender 
mufcles  fuffice  to  lift  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  :  the 
mufcles  of  the  back  will  even  fuftain  3000.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  we  fee,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  force 
or  power  exerted  by  a  mufcle  is  always  loft  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  vifible  effeft.  For  all  the  mufcles  are  inferted 
nearer  the  point  or  centre  of  motion,  than  the  weights  they 
are  applied  to ;  and  therefore  their  aftion  is  weaker,  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  they  move  a  (liorter  part  of  the  lever 
than  that  to  which  the  weight  is  applied.  Moreover,  in 
tnoft  of  the  bones,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  limbs,  the  muf¬ 
cles  are  inferted  at  very  acute  angles  ;  whence  again  the 
■effeCt  which  a  mufcle  exerts  in  aftion  is  proportionally  le(sr 
as  the  fine  of  the  angle  intercepted  between  the  bone  and 
the  mufcle  is  lefs  than  the  whole  fine.  Again,  the  half  of 
all  mufcular  force  is  loft ;  becaufe  a  mufcle,  like  an  extend¬ 
ed  cord,  exerts  as  much  force  at  its  fixed  as  at  its  moving 
extremity.  Befides,  many  of  the  mufcles  are  feated  in  the 
angle  of  two  bones »  and,  when  the  joint  is  bent,  the  mufcle 
becomes  alfo  bent;  confequently  a  quantity  of  force  muft 
be  firft  applied  to  ftretch  the  mufcle,  Jrefore  the  mufcle 
can  aft  on  the  bone  in  which  it  is  inferted.  Many  of  them 
pafs  over  feveral  joints,  each  of  w  hich  they  bend  in  fome 
degree,  whereby  a  lefs  part  of  their  remaining  force  goes 
to  bend  the  joint  to  which  t hey  are  particularly  deftined. 
The  fiefhy  fibres  themfelves  of  the  mufcles  frequently  in¬ 
tercept  angles  with  the  tendon  in  which  they  terminate  ; 
whence  their  force  is  diminifhed  in  proportion  to  the  fine 
of  the  angle  of  their  infertion.  Finally,  the  mufcles  move 
their  oppofed  weights  with  the  greateft  velocity  and  expe¬ 
dition,  fo  as  not  only  to  overcome  the  equilibrium,  but 
likewife  to  add  a  confiderable  celerity  to  the  weight. 

All  thefe  Ioffes  of  power  being  computed,  make  it  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  force  exerted  by  mufcles  in  their  contraftion, 
is  exceeding  great,  and  almoft  beyond  any  mechanical  com¬ 
putation.  The  effeft  is  fcarcely  one-fixtieth  of  the  whole 
force  exerted  by  the  mufcle,  and  yet  only  a  fmall  number 
of  thefe  mufcles,  weighing  but  a  few  pounds,  are  able  not 
only  to  raife  fome  thoufands  of  pounds,  but  alfo  with  a 
confiderable  celerity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  reputed  any  defeft 
of  wifdom  in  the  Creator  ;  for  all  thole  Ioffes  of  power 
were  fieceffary  for  a  juft  fymmetry  or  proportion  of  the 
parts,  and  for  various  motions  and  celerities  in  different 
direftions.  But  we  may,  however,  conclude  from  hence, 
ahat  the  aftion  of  the  nervous  or  animal  fluid  is  very  power- 
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ful,  fince,  in  an  engine  fo  fmall,  it  can  exert  a  force  equal 
to  fome  thoufand  pounds  for  a  confiderable  time,  even  for 
many  days  together;  nor  docs  this  feem  to  be  otherwife  ex¬ 
plicable,  than  by  the  incredible  celerity  by  which  the  influx 
of  this  fluid  obeys  the  command  of  the  will.  But  how  or 
whence  it  acquires  fuch  a  velocity,  is  not  in  our  power  to 
fay ;  it  is  fufficient  that  w  e  know  the  laws  of  its  motion  are 
fuch,  that  a  given  action  of  the  will  produces  a  new  and 
determinate  celerity  in  the  nervous  fluid. 

There  are  various  means  by  which  the  motions  of  the 
mufcles  are  rendered  more  fafe,  certain,  and  eafy.  The 
large  long  mufcles,  by  which  the  greater  motions  of  flexure 
are  performed,  being  included  in  tendinous  capfules  or  ca¬ 
fes,  drawn  and  tightened  by  other  mufcles,  are  thus  fecur- 
ed  and  ftrengthened ;  and  thus  the  mufcle,  in  a  ftate  of  con¬ 
traction,  remains  prefled  againft  the  bone  all  the  time  that 
the  limb  is  bent,  and  confequently  avoids  a  confiderable  lofts 
of  its  power.  The  long  tendons,  which  are  incurvated  or 
extended  over  joints  in  their  motion,  are  received  and  con¬ 
fined  by  peculiar  ligaments,  which  retain  them  within  they 
flippery  channels  ;  and  in  thefe  fheaths  a  particular  liquor 
is  feparated  for  the  lubricating  of  the  tendons.  Nature 
makes  a  ftmilar  provifion  for  thofe  mufcles  which  per¬ 
forate  others  in  their  cotirfe.  In  other  parts,  the  tendons 
are  either  carried  round  certain  eminences  of  the  bone,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  inferted  at  greater  angles  into  the 
bone  which  they  move  ;  or  elfe  they  arc  inferted  into  ano¬ 
ther  bone,  from  whence  a  different  tendon  defeends  under 
a  larger  angle  into  the  bone  to  be  moved,  la  other  parts, 
the  mufcles  which  are  derived  from  convenient  fituations, 
have  their  tendons  carried  round  in  a  contrary  direction 
by  nature,  fo  that  they  pafs  into  the  part  to  be  moved  as 
it  were  round  a  pulley.  Nature  has  likewife  furrounded 
the  mufcles  on  all  Tides  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fat, 
which  is  fpread  alfo  between  the  bundles  of  fibres,  and 
alfo  between  the  fmall  fibres  themfelves ;  which  fat,  being 
prefled  out  by  the  turgefcence  of  the  mufcles  and  fibres, 
renders  them  foft,  flexible,  flippery,  and  fit  for  motion. 
Moreover,  the  power  and  aftion  of  one  mufcle  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  co-operations  or  oppofitions  of  others,  which 
ferve  either  to  hold  firm  fome  part  from  whence  the  mufcle 
arifes,  or  to  bend  it  together  with  the  mufcle,  or  elfe  to 
change  its  aftion  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  diagonal, 
by  concurring  to  aflift  its  force  at  the  fame  time.  Remote 
mufcles  often  aflift  each  other,  the  fuperior  mufcles  keep¬ 
ing  the  bone,  whence  the  inferior  acting  mufcles  arile 
firm  and  fteady.  Therefore,  the  aftion  of  no  one  mufcle 
can  be  underftood  from  confidering  it  alone;  but  all  thq 
others,  which  are  either  inferted  into  the  mufcle  itfelf,  or 
into  any  of  the  parts  to  which  the  mufcle  adheres,  muft 
likewife  be  brought  into  the  confideration. 

By  thefe  mufcles,  varioufly  confpiring  and  oppofingeach 
other,  are  performed  walking,  ftanding,  flexion,  extenfion, 
deglutition,  and  all  the  other  geftures  and  offices  of  the 
feveral  parts  in  the  living  body.  But  the  mufcles  have 
likewife  fome  common  actions,  by  which  they  are  of  ufe 
to  the  whole  animal.  They  haften  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood,  by  prelfing  it  out  both  from  the  veins  of  the  muf¬ 
cles  themfelves,  and  from  the  veins  which  lie  between 
them ;  for  the  blood  in  thefe  veflels,  diftributed  between 
the  turgid  bundles  of  a  contracted  mufcle,  is,  by  the  valves, 
determined  towards  the  heart :  they  likewife  return  the  fat 
to  the  blood  ;  and  ftiake,  grind,  or  condenfe,  the  arterial 
blood,  and  return  it  quicker  to  the  lpngs  ;  they  contribute 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  fecretions  and  excretions.  Again, 
in  the  liver,  mefentery,  womb,  &c.  they  promote  the 
courfe  of  the  contained  blood,  bile,  and  other  juices,  fo 
as  to  leffen  the  danger  of  their  ftagnation  ;  they  ferve  alfo 
to  increafe  the  ftrength  of  the  ftomach,  by  adding  their 
own  ftrength  to  it,  whereby  chgeftion  is  promoted  ;  info- 
much  that  all  fedentary  and  inaftive  courfes  of  life  are 
contrary  to  nature,  and  pave  the  v/ay  to  difeafes  from  a 
ftagnation  of  the  humours,  or  from  a  corruption  or  crudity 
of  the  aliments.  The  large  mufcles,  which  are  generally 
placed  round  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  propel  the 
z  blood 
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blood  contained  in  that  cavity,  and  prefs  it  towards  the 
heart.  By  too  much  exercife  or  abtionthe  mufcles  them- 
lelves  grow  hard  and  tendinous  on  all  Tides  ;  tliey  render 
the  parts  upon  which  they  arc  incumbent  cartilaginous, 
or  elfe  change  thole  which  are  membranous  into  a  bony 
nature;  they  incrcafe  the  roughnefs,  protuberances,  and 
procelfes,  of.'the  bones  which  lie  next  to  them,  and  exca¬ 
vate  their  Hat  parts;  they  dilate  the  cells  of  the  diploe, 
and  incurvate  the  bones. 

The  mufcle  which  the  ftimulus  has  ceafed  to  irritate, 
or  for  the  aftion  of  which  the  mind  has  no  occalion,  is 
relaxed,  and  grows  foft ;  its  wrinkles  grow  plain  ;  its  fibres 
are  rendered  longer,  receding  from  the  middle  towards 
the  fixed  extremities  ;  and  its  fwelling  falls.  Whatever  is 
the  caufeof  additional  contraction  is  then  taken  away  ;  but 
the  vis  inlita  remains.  It  may  be  alked,  What  becomes  of 
the  fpirit  that  is  lent  from  the  brain-?  A  part  of  it  perhaps 
exhales;  a  part  of  it  may  be  fufpected  to  adhere  to  the 
fibre  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  mufcles  grow  ftrong 
with  ’exercife,  and  their  brawny  parts  become  thicker. 

The  three  noted  dalles  of  animal  powers,  elaficity,  irri¬ 
tability,  and  fenjibility,  Dr.  Wrilberg  obferves,  have  been 
and  are  yet  too  much  confounded,  although  it  is  no  diffi¬ 
cult  talk  to  diltinguilh  thefe  affections  from  one  another. 
The  elafticity  and  cohefion  of  the  fibres,  which  in  different 
degrees  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  body,  was  fully 
known  to  Bellini,  Baglivi,  Stahl,  Pacchioni,  Juncker,  See. 
That  power,  known  to  Stahl’s  followers  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  tone,  has  no  fimilarity  to  irritability,  fenfibility, 
and  what  is  called  vital  power.  It  either  alone  performs 
the  various  actions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  body,  or 
adds  ftrength  and  vigour  to  them  :  the  former  is  manifeft 
in  the  motion  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages;  and  the  latter  in 
the  conftrudtion  of  the  uterus,  veflels,  and  membranes.  It 
by  no  means  depends  on  the  vital  powers,  but  may  endure 
long  after  death ;  it  is  not  completely  deflroyed  even  by 
putrefaction.  During  life  it  is  diminiffied  by  various  caufes, 
and  again  reftored  by  feveral  remedies.  Irritability,  which 
Haller  thought  exilted  in  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  alone, 
and  which  indeed  was  known  by  name,  but  not  in  reality, 
to  Gliffon,  is  a  kind  of  animal  power,  unknown  to  earlier 
anatomifls,  and  is  different  from  that  power  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  calls  evopfjLow.  It  is  proved,  from  the  experiments 
of  Lups,  Haller,  Fontana,  Hoffman,  and  feveral  others, 
to  differ  from  elallicity  in  its  rife,  duration,  feat,  caufes, 
effects,  and  phenomena,  r.  It  is  molt  powerful  in  the 
’  mufcular  fibres  of  the  whole  body,  but  not  equally  dif- 
perfed  through  all ;  more  powerful  in  the  heart,  mufcles 
of  refpiration,  and  inteltines,  but  becomes  gradually  weak¬ 
er  among  the  voluntary  mufcles ;  and  it  exilts  perhaps,  in 
a  fmall  degree,  in  the  veffels  and  membranes,  as  appears 
from  the  doubts  offered  by  Whyte,  De  Haen,  Van  Doe- 
veren,  &c.  which  Haller  and  the  learned  Cigna  have  an- 
fwered.  2.  The  phenomena  of  irritability,  and  the  irrita¬ 
tions  themfelves  by  which  thefe  phenomena  are  produced, 
are  not  always  tire  fame.  In  lome  parts  we  conltantly  per¬ 
ceive  a  manifeft  irritability  produced  by  every  irritation,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  almoff  all  the  mufcles.  In  many  other  parts, 
we  fee  the  greateft  inconftancy  and  very  irregular  effeCts, 
varying  differently,  at  different  times,  being  fometimes  in- 
creafed  and  fometimes  diminiffied,  at  one  time  yielding  to, 
and  at  another  refilling,  the  irritations;  all  which  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  (kin,  vifeera,  veffels,  and  iris.  The  learned 
pathologifls,  Eller,  Tiii'ot,  and  Gerhard,  have  long,  ago 
acknowledged  the  great  life  of  the  doClrine  of  irritability. 
It  would  be  of  much  importance  to  know  the  remedies, 
which  particularly  conduce  to  excite  irritability  when  it 
is  languid,  or  to  diminifii  it  when  it  is  too  great.  Opium, 
and  the  other  narcotics,  camphor,  cantharides,  acrid  poi- 
fons,  bark,  the  eledfric  ffiock,  (hew  a  clear  influx  of  ani¬ 
mal  fpirits  in  the  production  of  irritability.  That  it  is 
different  from  the  fentient  faculty,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  depends  upon  the  nerves,  appears  partly  from  other 
reafons,  and  partly  from  the  irritability  of  vegetables. 
Though  we  might  take  into  account  fome  phenomena  of 
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the  dionaea  mufcipula,  according  to  Ellis’s  obfervations, 
or  of  the  hedyfarum  or  the  anthers  of  certain  other  plants, 
yet  we  lhould  be  averfe  to  compare  this  contractile  power 
of  fome  parts  of  vegetables  with  irritability ;  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  tremor  of  the  conftituent  parts,  which  makes  the 
particular  character  of  irritability,  is  wanting  in  all  vege¬ 
tables;  we  fee  contraction  and  motion  alone,  which  are 
alfo  obfervable  in  other  elaftic  bodies,  where  we  fuppofe 
no  irritability  to  exifi.  The  fentient  faculty,  depending 
folely  upon  the  nerves,  although  it  has  been  regarded  as 
one  and  the  fame  thing  with  irritability,  has  been  more 
■ffrongly  oppofed  by  Haller’s  opponents,  De  Haen,  Whyte, 
Le  Cat,  Gerhard,  & c.  than  irritability  fffelf,  The  fenfi¬ 
bility  of  the  parts  is  Jo  be  referred  both  to  the  various 
quantity  of  the  nerves,  their  fituation  and  date,  according 
to  Haller’s  and  Caftell’s  experiments,  and  to  the  various 
violence  of  irritation,  and  the  nature  of  the  irritating  or 
offending  body  ;  for  fome  parts  are  frequently  much  affec¬ 
ted  at  one  time  and  lefs  at  another,  and  Haller  thinks  that 
fome  of  them  may  fometimes  be  altogether  infenfible.  We 
(hall  not  repeat  what  has  been  often  offered  on  the  opinion, 
that  a  greater  pain  having  preceded,  abforbs  a  lefs  pain 
following;  thus  we  do  not  feel  the  tafte  of  a  drop  of  wine, 
if  we  have  taken  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  rectified  alcohol 
upon  the  tongue  a  little  before.  It  cannot  however  be  de¬ 
nied,  that,  in  inflammatory  difeafes,  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  other  caufes,  it  may  happen,  that  hurt  parts  may  feel, 
which,  under  any  other  condition,  feem  infenfible.  The 
vital  power  of  certain  learned  men  of  later  times,  as  Vanden 
Bos,  Bikker,  Gaubius,  Albinus,  See.  feenrs  rather  com¬ 
pounded  of  all  the  animal  powers  comprehended  together; 
which  opinion,  except  in  fome  minutiae,  the  great  Boer- 
haave  and  Simpfon  have  more  exaCtly  adopted. 

Upon  the  fubjeCt  of  irritability,  and  the  fentient  princi¬ 
ple,  as  aCting  upon  the  human  fibre,  Dr.  Blane,  F.R.S, 
has  publiflied  fome  very  pertinent  remarks.  He  contro¬ 
verts  the  doCirine  that  all  mufcular  irritability  depends 
upon  a  fentient  principle.  “  There  have  been  feveral  in- 
ftances  (fays  he)  of  the  production  of  feetufes  without  the 
brain;  and  a  principal  faCt  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  is, 
the  exiftence  of  animals  without  brain  or  nerves.  That 
there  are  fitch,  was  firfi  obferved  by  Haller,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Hunter  ;  who  maintains  farther,  that 
the  ftomach  is  a  centre  or  feat  of  life  more  effential  to  it 
than  the  brain.  That  the  ftomach  fliotild  be  an  organ  of 
fo  much  confequence,  feems  natural  enough  from  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  funCfion,  which  is  that  of  affimilation ;  and 
life  can  be  more  immediately  and  completely  extinguiffied 
by  an  injury  to  it,  fuch  as  a  blow,  than  by  the  fame  vio¬ 
lence  to  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  the  mufcular  fibres  of  animals,  endowed  with  a  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  will  retain  their  irritability  for  fome  time 
after  their  feparation  from  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is 
evident  likewife,  from  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  that 
irritability  may  exift  in  nature  without  fenfation,  confci- 
oufnefs,  or  any  fufpicion  of  the  exiftence  of  a  nervous  fyf¬ 
tem.  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  it  is  farther  obfervable, 
that  thofe  animals  which  are  deftitute  of  brain  and  nerves 
are  of  the  clafs  of  vermes,  the  mod  Ample  in  nature,  bavin®- 
only  one  function,  viz.  that  of  affimilation;  and  therefore 
not  requiring  that  variety  of  aCtion,  and  thofe  perceptions 
which  are  peculiar  to  more  complex  animals.  Laftly,  the 
ftate  of  an  egg  before  incubation,  and  the  condition  of 
thofe  animals  which  become  torpid  from  cold,  and  after¬ 
wards  revive,  afford  faCts  which  favour  this  opinion  ;  as 
they  (hew  that  there  is  a  certain  principle  of  felf-prelerva- 
tion,  independent  not  only  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  but  even  of  the  circulation  ;  for  in  this  quiefeent 
ftate,  thofe  portions  of  animal  matter  are  preferved  for  a 
great  length  of  time  from  that  corruption  to  which  they 
would  otherwife  be  liable,  and  their  fluids  are  prevented 
from  freezing  in  a  degree  of  cold  which  would  conceal 
them,  were  they  deftitute  of  every  principle  of  life.” 

In  the  courfe  of  his  reasoning,  Dr.  Blane  confiders  the 
nervous  fyftem  not  only  as  a  mere  appendage  to  life,  but 
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as  tending  to  impede  its  operation,  and  fhorten  its  exig¬ 
ence.  Simple  life,”  he  fays,  “  will  not  only  furvive 
fenfation,  but  will  furvive  it  longer,  if  the  animal  is  killed 
by  deftroying  the  nervous  fyftem,  than  if  it  had  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  haemorrage,  fuft'ocation,  or  other  violence.  If 
a  filh,  immediately  upon  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  be 
llunned  by  a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  or  by  having  the 
head  crufhed,  the  irritability  and  fvveetnefs  of  the  mufcles 
will  be  prelerved  much  longer  than  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  die  with  the  organs  of  fenfe  entire.  1  his  is  fo  well 
known  to  fifhernien,  that  they  put  it  in  pradlice  in  order 
to  make  them  longer  fufceptible  of  the  operation  called 
crimping.  A  faint  on  is  one  of  the  fillies  lead  tenacious  of 
life,  infotnuch  that  it  will  lofe  all  figns  of  life  in  lefs  than 
half  an  hour  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  if  fuffered 
to  die  without  any  fafther  injury  ;  but  if,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  being  caught,  it  receives  a  violent  blow'  on  the  head, 
the  ntufcles  will  {hew  vifible  irritability  for  more -than 
twelve  hours  afterwards.” 

1  o  the  fame  purpofe,  he  cbferves,  that  in  warm-blooded 
animals  an  ex ce Hive  exertion  cf  voluntary  motion  imme¬ 
diately  before  death,  prevents  the  ntufcles  from  being  ri¬ 
gid  when  cold,  and  renders  them  more  prone  to  putre¬ 
faction.  Thus,  if  an  ox  is  killed  immediately  after  being 
oCer-driven,  the  carcale  will  not  become  ftiffwhen  it  grows 
cold,  nor  is  it  capable  of  being  preferved  by  means  of  fait. 
In  confirmation  of  the  lame  hypothefis,  it  may  be  oblerved, 
that  in  Come  diforders  of  the  brain,  fuch  as  hydrocephalus, 
and  apopleCt’C  pally,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain 
are  lufpenced,  the  office  of  digeftion  is  fometimes  better 
performed  than  in  health.  From  all  which  Dr.  Blane  and 
Mr.  Hunter  conclude,  that  the  exercife  of  fenfation  is  ini¬ 
mical  to  life,  and  that  a  fort  of  fatigue  is  induced  by  this 
as  well  as  by  voluntary  motion  ;  “  fo  that  all  that  inter- 
courfe  carried  on  through  the  nerves,  whether  towards 
the  brain  in  ’lie  cafe  of  fenfation,  ox  from  the  brain  in 
affs  of  volition,  tends  io  wear  out  the  animal  powers. 
And,  as  intenfe  and  long-continued  thought,  though  not 
terminating  in  any  outward  action,  tends  alfo  to  produce 
an  inability  for  farther  exertions,  it  would  appear  that  the 
brain  or  fenforium  is  more  particularly  the  organ  which 
is  fubjeCt  to  that  fpecies  of  fufierar.ee  called  fatigue.  From 
thefe  facts  we  perceive  the  neceffity  of  fleep,  which  con- 
filts  in  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  fenfation,  volition,  and 
thought,  and  is  a  refource  of  nature,  w  hereby  the  powers 
of  life  recover  themlelves  after  fatiety  and  fatigue,  which 
are  provided  as  guards  to  warn  its  when  nature  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  drained,  either  by  repletion  or  over-exertion; 
and  it  is  evident  that  fuch  barriers  w  ere  abfolutelymecef- 
fary,  in  order  to  let  bounds  to  opera-ions  which  are  only 
occafionally  requifite,  -and  which  would  otherwife  depend 
oti  the  caprice  of  the  will.  The  exercife  of  fenfation  and 
voluntary  motion  in  a  moderate  degree  is  conformable  to 
the  intention  of  nature,  and  therefore  falutary;  and  it  is 
only  -when  they  are  exccflive  that  they  tend  to  wear  out 
the  powers  of  life,  and  more  efpecially  if  thefe  are  not 
duly  recruited  by  fleep.  It  follows,  from  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  when  life  is  threatened  by  certain  difeafes,  of 
which  the  chief  fymptom  is  irritation,  any  means  by  which 
fenfation,  w  hether  natural  or  morbid,  and  mufcular  mo¬ 
tion,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  convulfive  or  fpaf- 
mofiic,  can  be  Toothed  or  fufpended,  will  prove  falutary, 
by  allowing  the  powers  of  life  to  rally  as  it  were,  and  to 
recover  themfelves.  In  th;s  confifis  the  operation  of  nar¬ 
cotic  medicines,  fuch  as  opium;  which,  in  complaints  both 
of  a  general  and  local  nature,  proves  ufeful,  not  merely  as 
a  palliative,  by  the  removal  of  temporary  pain  or  fpafm,  or 
by  procuring  fleep,  but  as  a  principal  jnftrument  of  reco¬ 
very,  by  allowing  the  powers  of  life  to  exert  their  natural 
action, .  in  confequence  of  the  removal  of  irritation.”  In 
treating  tltis  fubjeft,  the  dodtor  conliders  the  effeils  of 
opium  as  afiedting  fimple  or  fenfitive  life;  and  to  deter- 
mine  this,  he  made  the  following  experiments:  Having 
made  a  folutionof  opium  in  water,  he  put  into  one  portion 
of  it  force  found  living  eels,  and  others  with  their  heads 
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bruited  ;  and,  in  a  number  of  trials,  it  was  found  that  the 
found  eels  generally  died  much  fooner  than  the  bruifed 
ones.  This,  however,  was  the  cafe  only  when  the  folu- 
tion  was  of  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength,  fuch  as  half  a 
grain  of  opium  to  at  leaf!  to  an  ounce  of  water;  for,  when 
only  about  half  this  ftrength,  the  found  eels  lived  much 
longer,  the  time  being  then  protracted  to  that  in  which 
the  bruifed  eels  would  have  died  merely  in  confequence 
of  their  injury  ;  but  it  muft  be  oblerved,  that  even  the 
wounded  eels  died  confiderably  fooner  than  when  put  into 
plain  water. 

Upon  the  whole,  Dr.  Blane  concludes,  that  “  the  "reat 
malfes  of  mufcle  in  the  trunk  and  extremities  of  the  body 
are  the  inftruments  of  the  mind  in  adting  upon  external 
bodies';  and  we  may  therefore  rank  in  the  lift  of  ftinmli 
the  nervous  power  by  which  the  will  and  the  paftions  ex¬ 
cite  external  motions.  This  is  a  function  Diffidently  im¬ 
portant  for  the  nerves,  without  admitting  them  as  the 
principle  on  which  irritability  depends.” 

Having  difclaimed  all  inquiry  into  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  mufcular  motion  and  volition,  the  doCtor  proceeds 
to  conftder  the  effeCts  of  the  different  paftions  upon  the 
mufcles.  Though  thefe  are  diftinft  from  the  motions  di¬ 
rectly  produced  by  the  will,  yet  he  conliders  them  amoiw 
thole  arifing  from  confcioufnefs ;  “  for  there  are  emotions 
ot  the  heart  which  have  vifible  and  powerful  effeCts  upon 
the  mind  and  vafcular  fyftem,  which  are  organs  entirely  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  Will.  Not  to  mention  the  well-known 
effeCts  ot  grief,  fear,  and  joy,  which  affeCt  the  whole  cir¬ 
culation,  there  are  certain  paftions  and  fentiments  which 
produce  partial  and  local  effeCts.  Thefe  are  eftabliftied  by- 
nature,  cither  to  anfwer  fome  important  purpoie  in  nature, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  congeftion  of  the  fluids  in  the  parts  of 
generation,  in  confequence  of  the  venereal  appetite,  or  to 
lerve  as  natural  expreftions,  as  in  the  cafe  of  bluffiing  or 
weeping.  One  of  the  molt  ftriking  effeCts  of  the  paltTons 
upon  mufcular  aCtion,  is  tite  influence  they  have  upon  tlte 
ftrength  or  mechanical  force  of  the  voluntary  mufcles. 
Fear-produces  debility  almoft  amounting  to  pally.  Courage 
and  order  of  mind,  on  the  contrary,  add  to  the  natural 
ftrength.  When  the  mind  is  agitated  by  fome  interefting 
object,  and  calis  upon  the  body  for  an  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tion  to  effeCt  its  end,  the  mufcles  are  thereby  enabled,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  to  perform  aCts  of  ftrength  of  which  they 
would  be  entirely  incapable  in  cold  blood.  In  circum- 
ftances  of  danger,  for  inftance,  where  life  or  honour  are 
at  (fake,  exertions  are  made  for  overcoming  mechanical  re¬ 
finance  which  feem  incredible,  and  would  be  impoflible, 
were  not  the  mind  in  a  fort  of  phrenfy ;  and  it  is  truly  ad¬ 
mirable  in  the  oeconomy  of  nature,  that  an  idea  in  the  mind 
fhould-  thus  in  a  moment  augment  the  powers  of  motion, 
and  infpire  additional  refources  of  ftrength  adequate  to  the 
oceafional  calls  of  life.  Thefe  considerations  would  almoft: 
lead  us  to  doubt  whether  or  not  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  great  feats  of  ftrength  aferibed  to  individuals  in  the 
heroic  ages,  be  fabulous  or  not.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that,  in  great  and  lading  exertions  of  ftrength,  to 
which  men  are  impelled  by  aCtive  and  generous  affections, 
fatigue  is  not  induced  in  the  fame  proportion,  by  many 
degrees,  as  by  the  fame  quantity  of  mufcular  aCtion  in  the 
cool  and  deliberate  aCtions  of  common  life.” 

Having  thus  difeuifed  the  fubjeft  of  internal  ftimuli. 
Dr.  Blane  next  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  the  fecond  clafs, 
viz.  fuch  as  are  external.  Thefe  are  either  immediate  or 
remote,  viz.  fuch  as  are  excited  by  mechanical  means,  or 
by  acrimony  directly  and  artificially  applied  to  a  mtifcular 
fibre ;  or  fuch  as  occur  in  the  inftances  of  fympathy,  and 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  inflincts  which  nature  has  inftituted 
for  the  purpofe  of  felf-prefervation  in  brutes,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  human  life.  “  There  are  certain  habitudes 
betw  een  outward  ftimuli  and  the  moving  powers  whereby 
natural  propenfities  are  conftituted,  equally  neceffary  to 
the  fupport  of  life  as  the  internal  fundtions.”  1  bus,  in  a 
new-born  animal,  the  firit  contaft  of  the  external  air  ex¬ 
cites  tlte  aCt  of  refpiration,  and  the  contact  of  the  nipple 
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excites  the  aft  of  fucking;  both  of  which  actions  are  ab- 
folutely  neceifary  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  require 
the  nice  co-operation  of  a  great  number  of  mufdes  prior 
to  all  experience.  Aftions  of  this  kind  are  called  inJlinEl- 
ive ;  but,  though  different  from  thole  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion,  they  neverthelefs  run  into  one  another;  lo  that  wh'at 
was  at  firft  merely  inftinftive  may  afterwards  become  a 
matter  of  deliberate  choice.  The  fame  mufdes  are  the. 
inftruments  of  both  ;  and  they  differ  from  the  mufdes 
obeying  the  internal  ftimuli,  fuch  as  the  heart,  in  being 
liable  to  fatigue,  and  thereby  concurring  with  the  exercile 
of  lenfation  and  of  thought,  in  rendering  lleep  neceifary. 
There  are  no  nnilcles  except  thole  of  refpiration,  of  which 
the  conftant  adion  is  neceifary  to  life,  and  which  are  void 
of  confcioufnels  in  their  ordinary  exercife,  but  which  are 
yet  in  fome  rneafure  under  the  Controul  of  the  will.  The 
principal  end  anfwered  by  the  power  of  the  will  over  the 
mufdes  of  refpiration  in  man,  is  to  form  and  regulate 
the  voice.  But,  though  inltindive  motions  are  in  fome 
cafes  convertible  into  thole  which  are  voluntary,  they 
ought  by  ho  means  to  be  confounded  together;  for,  even 
thofe  animals  which  are  deftitute  of  brain  and  nerves,  are 
capable  of  addons  evidently  of  the  inltindive  kind.  A 
leech,  for  inllan.ee,  being  brought  into  contad  with  a  liv¬ 
ing  animal,  is  impelled  by  an  inllind  of  its  nature  to  fallen 
upon  it,  and  fuck,  its  blood.  There  is  fomething  very  fi- 
milar  to  this  even  in  vegetables,  as  in  the  cafe  of  tendrils 
and  creeping  plants  being  ltimulated  by  the  contact  of  o- 
tlier  bodies  to  cling  round  them  in  a  particular  diredion. 

It  has  been  demonftrated  by  Galileo,  that  in  limilar  un¬ 
equal  bodies,  of  a  cylindrical  or  prifmatic  fliape,  fuch  as 
the  limbs  of  animals  nearly  are,  the  ratio  of  their  efforts 
to  break  by  their  own  weight  is  in  the  quadruplicate  ratio 
of  their  lengths  ;  but  that  the  reliftance  they  make  to 
the  fame  force  is  only  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  lengths. 
It  follows,  from  this,  that,  in  order  to  endow  the  limbs 
of  animals  with  the  fame  relative  force,  it  is  only  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  bones  fhould  poftefs  an  increafed  pro¬ 
portion  of  thicknefs,  in  order  to  give  an  adequate  increafe 
of  what  may  be  called  the  dead  ftrength  ;  but  a  fimi- 
lar. increafe  of  living  ftrength  is  neceifary,  by  a  fuitable 
•addition  of  mufcular  power,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increafed  lize  of  the  bones..  Now  weoblerve,  in  fad, 
that  in  large-fized  animals,  fuch  as  the  bull  and  the  ele¬ 
phant,  the  thicknefs  both  of  their  bones  and  mufdes  be¬ 
comes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  limbs 
than  in  the  fmaller  animals,  and  they  are  therefore  of  a 
lefs  elegant  form.  But  nature  has  not  carried  this  fo  far 
as  to  compenfare  for  the  difadvantage  arifing  from  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  lize  ;  for  the  greater  animals  have  not  the  fame 
proportional  ftrength,  in  relation  to  their  bulk,  that  the 
fmaller  animals  have.  It  has  been  computed,  that  a  flea 
can  draw  from  l'eventy  to  eighty  times  its  own  weight, 
whereas  a  horfe  cannot  with  eafe  draw  more  than  three 
times  his  own  weight.  This  difproportion  between  lize 
and  ftrength  is  very  obfervable  in  different  individuals  of 
the  human  fpecies  ;  for  tall  men  are  not  mufcular,  even  in 
the  Ample  proportion  of  their  ftature.” 

OF  THE  PARTICULAR  MUSCLES. 

Muscles  of  the  Teguments  of  the  Cranium. —  The 
fkin  that  covers  the  cranium  is  moved  by  a  Angle  broad  di- 
gaftric  mufcle,  and  one  fmall  pair,  viz.  i.  Occipito  frontalis , 
arifes  flefhy  from  the  tranfverfe  protuberant  ridge  near  the 
middle  of  the  os  occipitalis  laterally,  where  it  joins  w  ith 
the  temporal  bone.  It  is  inferted  into  the  orbicularis  pal¬ 
pebrarum  of  each  (ide,  and  into  the  Ikin  of  the  eye-brows, 
fending  down  a  flefhy  flip  between  them.  It  pulls  the 
Ikin  of  the  head  backwards;  raifes  the  eye-brows  up¬ 
wards;  and  draws  up  the  wrinkles  of  the  Ikin  of  the  fore¬ 
head.  2.  Corrugator  fupercilii,  arifes  flefhy  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  angular  procefs  of  the  os  frontis,  above  the  joining 
of  the  os  nail,  and  from  thence  it  runs  outwards,  and  a 
little  upwards.  It  is  inferted  into  the  inner  and  inferior 
flethy  part  of  the  occipito-frontalis  mufcle,  where  it  joins 
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with  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  It  draws  the  eye-browr 
of  that  fide  towards  the  other,  and  makes  it  project  over 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  :  when  both  ait,  they  pull 
down  t lie  (kin  of  the  forehead,  and  make  it  wrinkle,  par¬ 
ticularly  between  the  eye-brows. 

Muscles  of  the  Ear. — The  mufcles  of  the  ear  may 
be  divided  into  three  clalfes,  viz.  the  common,  proper, 
and  internal.  The  common  move  the  whole  ear;  the  pro¬ 
per  only  affect  the  particular  parts  to  which  they  are  con¬ 
nected ;  and  the  internal,  the  fmall  bones  within  the  tym¬ 
panum.  The  common  nuifeles  are,  i.  Attollens  aurem,  ari¬ 
fes  thin,  broad,  and  tendinous,  from  the  tendon  of  the  oc¬ 
cipito-frontalis,  from  which  it  is  almoft  infeparable,  where 
it  covers  the  aponeurofis  of  the  temporal  mulcle.  It  is  in- 
inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  ear,  oppofite  to  the  an¬ 
tihelix,  and  ferves  to  draw  the  ear  upwards,  and  make  the 
parts  into  which  it  is  inferted  tenfe.  2.  Anterior  auris,  ari¬ 
fes  thin  and  membranous  near  the  pollerior  part  of  the 
zygoma  ;  is  inlerted  into  a  fmall  eminence  on  the  back  of 
the  helix,  oppofite  to  the  concha;  and  is  ufed  to  draw  this 
eminence  a  little  forwards  and  upwards.  3.  Retra/ientes 
auris,  arife  fometimes  by  three,  but  always  by  two  diftinil 
fmall  mufcles,  from  the  external  and  pofterior  part  of  the 
root  of  the  maftoid  procefs,  immediately  above  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  fterno-cleido-mufcle ;  are  inferted  into  that 
part  of  the  back  of  the  ear  which  is  oppofite  to  the  fep- 
tum  that  divides  the  fcapha  and  concha ;  and  ferve  to 
draw  the  ear  back,  and  ftretch  tlae  concha. 

Tlie  proper  mufcles  are,  1.  Llelicis  major,  arifes  from  the 
upper  and  acute  part  of  the  helix  anteriorly ;  is  inlerted 
into  its  cartilage  a  little  above  the  tragus  ;  and  ferves  to 
deprefs  that  part,  from  which  it  arifes  a  little  downwards 
and  forwards.  2.  Helicis  minor,  arifes  from  the  inferior 
and  anterior  part  of  the  helix  ;  is  inferted  into  the  crus  of 
the  helix,  near  the  Affure  in  the  cartilage  oppofite  to  the 
concha;  and  is  tiled  to  contraft  the  Affure.  3.  Tragicus, 
arifes  from  the  middle  and  outer  part  of  the  concha  ;  is 
inferted  into  the  point  of  the  tragus  ;  and  pulls  the  point 
of  the  tragus  a  little  forwards.  4.  Antitragicus,  arifes  from 
the  internal  part  of  the  cartilage  that  fupports  the  anti¬ 
tragus  ;  and,  running  upwards,  is  inferted  into  the  tip  of 
the  antitragus,  as  far  as  the  inferior  part  of  the  antihelix; 
it  turns  the  tip  of  the  antitragus  a  little  outwards,  and  de- 
preftes  the  extremity  of  the  antihelix  towards  it.  5.  Tranf. 
verfus  auris,  arifes  from  the  prominent  part  of  the  concha 
on  the  dorfum  of  the  ear  ;  is  inlerted  oppclite  to  the  outer 
lide  of  the  antihelix  ;  and  draws  the  parts  to  which  it  is  con- 
neAled  to  each  other,  and  llretches  the  fcapha  and  concha.. 

The  mufcles  of  the  internal  ear  are  three,  viz.  1.  Lax- 
ator  tympani,  arifes  from  the  extremity  of  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone;  then  runs  backwards,  along 
with  the  nerve  called  chorda  tympani,  in  a  Affure  of  the  os 
temporis  that  lodges  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is 
inferted  into  the  long  procefs  of  the  malleus,  within  the 
tympanum,  where  it  refts  upon  the  edge  of  the  Affure  be¬ 
tween  the  pars  fquamofa  and  petrofa  ;  and  ferves  to  draw 
the  malleus  obliquely  forwards  towards  its  origin,  and 
confequently  the  membrana  tympani.  2.  Tcnfor  tympani, 
arifes  from  the  cartilaginous  extremity  of  the  Euftachian 
tube,  near  the  entry  of  the  artery  of  the  dura  mater;  from 
thence  running  backwards  near  the  offeous  part  of  the 
Euftachian  tube,  and  fends  off  a  llender  tendon,  which 
makes  a  turn  into  the  tympanum  along  with  the  nerve 
called  chorda  tympani.  It  is  inferted  into  the  pollerior  part 
of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  a  little  lower  than  the  root 
of  its  long,  procefs ;  and  ferves  to  pull  the  malleus  and 
membrana  tympani  inwards  towards  the  pars  petrofa,  by 
which  the  membrane  is  made  more  concave  and  tenfe. 
3.  Stapedius,  arifes  from  a  little  cavern  in  the  pars  petrofa, 
near  the  cells  of  the  maftoid  procefs ;  its  tendon  paffes  throJ 
a  ltnall  hole  in  the  fame  cavern,  enters  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tympanum,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
head  of  the  ftapes.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  tire  ftapes  obliquely 
upwards  towards  the  cavern,  by  which  the  pofterior  part  of 
its  bale  is  moved  inwards,  and  the  anterior  part  outwards. 
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Moscow  of  the  Eye-lids.— The  palpebr©  or  eye¬ 
lids,  bnve'ohe  mufcle  common  to  both,  and  t lie  upper  eye¬ 
lid  one  proper  to  itTelf.  i.  Orbicularis  palpib- a*um,  arifes 
from  the  oncer  edge  of  the  orbitar  procefs  of  the-fu'perior 
maxillary  bone,  and  from  a  tendon  near  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  firmly  adhering  to  the  interriSal  angular  procefs  of 
the  os  frontis,  and  to  the  llic-rt  round  tendon tv inch  ferves 
to  fix  the  palpebrse  aud'imifcuiar  fibres  ariling  from  it.  It 
rs  inferted  into  tlte  nafal  procefs  of  the  fuperior  maxillary 
bone,  covering  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  lachry¬ 
mal  lac;  and  ferv.es  to  (hut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both  lids 
clofe  together,  tlte  fibres  contracting,  from  the  outer  angle 
towards  the  inner,  prefs  the  eye-ball,  fqtteeze  the  lachry¬ 
mal  gland,  and  convey  the  tears  towards  the  pun 61  a  lachry- 
malis.  The  cilia r is  of  fome  authors  is  only  a  part  of  this 
rnufcle  covering  the  cartilages  of  the  eye-lids,  called  cilia 
or  larfi.  2.  Levator  palpebr  at  fuperior  is,  arife  from  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  foramen  optician  of  the  fpenoid  bone,  thro’ 
which  the  optic  nerve  palfes.  It  is  inferted  into  the  carti¬ 
lage  that  fnpports  the  upper  eye-lid,  named  tarfus\  and 
ferves  to  open  the  eye,  by  drawing  the  eye-lid  upwards. 

Muscles  of  the  Eye  ball. — The  mufcles  which 
move  the  globe  of  the  eye  are  fix,  viz.  Four  Jl might  and 
two  oblique.  i.  Ledatore  oculi,  arifes  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  foramen  optica m  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  below  the 
levator  palpebrse  fuperioris;  and  is  inferted  into  the  fupe- 
rior  and  fore-part  of  the  tunica  fclerotica,  by  a  broad  thin 
tendon;  and  is  ufed  to  raife  up  the  globe  of  the  eye.  2. 
Dcprejfor  oculi,  arifes  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  foramen 
©pticum ;  is  inferted  oppofite  to  the  former  ;  and  pulls  the 
globe  of  the  eye  down.  3.  AdduElor  oculi  ariles,  as  the 
former,  between  the  obliquus  fuperior  and  deprelfor,  be¬ 
ing,  from  its  fituation,  the  (horteft.  It  is  inferted  oppolite 
to  the  inner  angle,  and  turns  the  eye  towards  the  nole.  4. 
AbduBor  oculi,  arifes  from  the  bony  partition  between  the 
foramen  opticum  and  laeerum;  is  inferted  into  the  globe 
oppoiite  the  outer  canthus  ;  and  ferves  to  move  the  globe 
outwards. 

The  oblique  mufcles  are  two,  viz.  1.  Obliquus  fuperior, 
feu  trochlearis,  arifes  from  the  edge  of  the  foramen  optician, 
between  the  levator  and  adduCtor  oculi;  from  thence 
runs  (Iraight  along  the  pars  plana  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  and  runs  a  little  downwards 
and  outwards,  inclofed  in  a  loofe  membranous  fheath.  It 
is  inferted  into  the  tunica  fclerotica;  and  is  ufed  to  roll  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  and  turn  the  pupil  downwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  fo  that  the  upper  fide  of  the  globe  is  turned  in¬ 
wards,  and  the  inferior  part  to  the  outfide  of  the  orbit, 
and  the  whole  globe  drawn  towards  the  inner  canthus.  2. 
Obliquus  inferior,  arifes  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  orbitar 
procefs  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone  ;  and,  running 
obliquely  outwards,  is  inferted  into  the  fclerotica,  by  a 
broad  thin  tendon.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  globe  of  the 
eye  forwards  and  inwards;  and,  contrary  to  the  fuperior, 
to  turn  the  pupil  upwards,  towards  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  eye-brow. 

MuscLEof  the  Nose. — There  is  only  one  nmfcle  on 
each  fide  proper  to  the  nofe;  though  it  is  affected  by  fe- 
veral  mufcles  of  the  face,  viz.  Compreffor  naris,  arifes  from 
the  root  of  the  ala  nafi  externally,  and  fpreads  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  thin  feparate  fibres,  which  run  up  along  the  carti¬ 
lage  in  an  oblique  manner  towards  the  dorfum  of  the  nofe, 
where  it  joins  with  its  fellow,  and  is  inferted  into  the  ante¬ 
rior  extremity  of  the  os  nafi  and  nafal  procefs  of  the  fu¬ 
perior  maxillary  bone.  Its  ufe  is  to  comprefs  the  ala  to¬ 
wards  the  feptum  nafi,  particularly  when  we  want  to  fmell 
acutely ;  but,  if  the  fibres  of  the  frontal  mufcle,  which 
adhere  to  it,  a6t,  the  upper  part  of  this  thin  mufcle  afiifts 
to  pull  the  ala  outwards.  It  alfo  corrugates  the  Ikin  of 
nofe,  and  affills  in  expreffing  certain  paflions. 

Muscles  of  the  Mouth  and  Lips. — The  mouth  has 
nine  pair  of  mufcles,  which  are  inferted  into  the  lips,  and 
a  common  one  formed  by  the  termination  of  thefe,  viz. 
three  above,  three  below,  three  outwards ,  and  the  common 
mufcle  furroiinds  the  mouth.  The  three  upper  are,  1. 
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Levator  angvli  oris,  arifes  from  the  hollow  of  the  fuperior 
maxillary  bone,  and  is  Inferted  into  the  angle- of  the  mouth 
and  under  lip,  where  it  joins  with  its  antagonift.  It  ferves 
to  draw  the  corner  of  the  mouth  upwards,  .and  make  that 
part  of  the  cheek  opposite  to  the  chin  prominent,  as  in 
finding.  2.  Levator  labii fuperioris  alceque  nafi,  arifes  by  two 
diftinCt  origins  ;  the  firft  from  the  external  part  of  the  or¬ 
bitar  procels  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone  ;  the  fecond, 
from  the  nalal  procefs  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone. 
The  firft  and  (horteft  portion  is  inierted  into  the  upper  lip 
and  orbicularis  labiorum  ;  the  fecond  and  longed,  into  tlu: 
upper  lip  and  outer  part  of  the  ala  nafi.  The  firft  ferves 
to  raife  the  upper  lip  towards  the  orbit,  and  a  little  out¬ 
wards;  the  fecond  portion  ferves  to  draw  the  Ikin  of  the 
nole  upwards  and  outwards,  by  which  the  noftril  is  dila¬ 
ted.  3.  Dcprejfor  labii  fuperioris  alceque  naf,  arifes  from  the 
os  maxillare  fupefius,  immediately  above  the  joining  of 
the  gums  with  the  two  dentes  incifivi,  and  the  dens  cani- 
nus  :  from  thence  it  runs  up  under  part  of  the  levator  la, - 
bii  fuperioris  alaeque  nafi;  and  is  inferted  into  the  upper 
lip  and  root  of  the  ala  nafi.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  upper 
lip  and  ala  nafi  downwards  and  backwards, 

The  three  lower  mufcles  are,  1.  Dcprejfor  annuli  oris, 
arifes  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  maxilla  inferior,  at  the 
fide  of  the  chin,  and  is  inferted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
joining  with  the  zygomaticus  major  and  levator  anguli 
oris;  and  ferves  to  pull  down  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
2.  Dcprejfor  labii  inf erioris,  arifes  from  the  inferior  part  of 
the  lower  jaw  next  the  chin;  runs  obliquely  upwards;  and 
is  inierted  into  the  edge  of  the  under  lip,  and  is  loft  in  its 
red  part.  It  ferves  to  pull  the  under  lip  and  Ikin  of  the 
fide  of  the  chin  downwards,  and  a  little  outwards.  3. 
Levator  labii  inferioris,  arifes  from  the  lower  jaw,  at  the 
roots  of  the  alveoli  of  two  dentes  incifivi  and  of  the  cani- 
ntts;  is  inferted  into  the  under  lip  and  fkin  of  the  chin; 
and  ferves  to  pull  the  parts  into  which  it  is  inferted  up¬ 
wards. 

The  three  outward  mufcles  are,  1.  Buccinator,  arifes 
from  the  lower  jaw,  as  far  back  as  the  laft  dens  molaris 
and  fore-part  of  the  root  of  the  coronoid  procefs  ;  flelhy 
from  the  upper  jaw,  between  the  laft  dens  molaris  and 
pterygoid  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone ;  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  which  it  arifes  tendinous,  being  continued  between 
both  jaws  to  the  conftriCtor  pharyngis  fuperior,  with  which 
it  joins;  from  thence,  proceeding  with  llraight  fibres  clofe 
to  the  membrane  that  lines  the  mouth,  it  is  inferted  into 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  within  the  orbicularis  oris;  and 
ferves  to  draw  tlte  angle  of  the  mouth  backwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  and  to  contract  its  cavity,  by  profiling  the  cheek 
inwards,  by  which  the  food  is  thruft  between  the  teeth. 
2.  Zygomaticus  major,  arifes  from  the  os  mala?,  near  the  zy¬ 
gomatic  future ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  corner  of  the  mouth  and  under  lip 
towards  the  origin  of  the  mufcle,  and  make  the  cheek 
prominent,  as  in  laughing.  3.  Zygomaticus  minor ,  arifes 
from  the  upper  prominent  part  of  the  os  malae  above  the 
origin  of  the  former  mufcle ;  and,  defeending  obliquely 
downwards,  is  inierted  into  the  upper  lip,  near  the  corner 
of  the  mouth,  along  with  the  levator  anguJi  oris.  It  ferves 
to  draw  the  corner  of  the  mouth  obliquely  outwards,  and 
upwards,  towards  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye. 

The  common  mufcle  is  the  orbicularis  oris,  which  is,  in 
a  great  meafure,  formed  by  the  mulcles  that  move  the  lips ; 
the  fibres  of  the  fuperior  defeending,  thofe  of  the  inferior 
afeending,  and,  decollating  each  other  about  rhe  corner 
of  the  mouth,  run  along  the  lip  to  join  thofe  of  the  oppo¬ 
fite  fide,  fo  that  the  flelhy  fibres  appear  to  furround  the 
mouth  like  a  fphinCter.  Its  ufe  is  to  (hut  the  mouth,  by 
contracting  and  drawing  bodt  lips  together,  and  to  coun¬ 
teract  all  the  mufcles  that  affift  in  forming  it.  There  is 
another  fmall  mufcle  deferibed  by  Albinus,  which  he  calls 
nafalis  labii  fuperioris  ;  but  it  feems  to  be  only  fome  fibres 
of  the  former  connected  to  tlte  feptum  nafi. 

Muscles  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — The  lower  jaw  has 
four  pair  of  mufcles,  viz.  two  which  are  feen  on  the  fide 
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of  the  fare,  and  two  concealed  by  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

1.  Tempo '■  atis,  arifes  from  a  femicircular  ridge  of  the  low¬ 
er  and  lateral  pu  t  of  t he  parietal  bone,  from  all  the  pars 
(quamofa  of  the  temporal  bone,  from  the  external  angu¬ 
lar  procefs  of  tire  os  frontis,  from  the  temporal  procefsof 
the  fphenoid  bone,  and  from  an  aponeurofis  which  co¬ 
rners  it;  from  thefe  different  origins  the  fibres  defeend 
like  radii  towards  the  jugum,  under  which  they  pafs;  and 
are  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  coronoid  procefs  of 
the  lower  jaw.  This  mufcle  is  covered  by  a  tendinous 
membrane,  called  its  aponeurofis ,  which  arifes.  from  the 
bones  that  give  origin  to  the  tipper  and  femicircular  part 
ol  the  mufcle ;  and,  defeending  over  it,  is  inferted  into  all 
the  jugum,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  os  frontis.  The 
rife  of  this  membrane  is  to  give  room  for  the  origin  of  a 
greater  number  of  flefhy  fibres,  to  fortify  the  mufcle  in 
its  aCtion,  and  to  ferve  as  a  defence  to  it.  2.  MaJJeter ,  ari¬ 
fes  from  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone,  where  it  joins  the 
os  make;  and  is  inferted  into  the  angle, of  the  lower  jaw, 
ferving  to  pull  the  lower  to  the  upper  jaw,  and  a  little  for¬ 
wards  and  backwards.  3.  Pterygoideus  interims ,  arifes  from 
tite  inner  and  upper  part  of  tire  internal  plate  of  the  pte¬ 
rygoid  procefs,  filling  all  the  fpace  between  the  two  plates. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  internally  ; 
and  ferves  to  draw'  the  jaw  upwards,  and  obliquely  to¬ 
wards  the  oppofite  fide.  4.  Pterygoideus  externus,  arifes 
from  the  outer  fide  of  the  external  plate  of  the  pterygoid 
procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  from  part  of  the  tuberofity 
of  the  os  maxiliare  adjoining  to  it,  and  from  the  root  of 
the  temporal  procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  It  is  inferted 
into  a  cavity  in  the  neck  of  the  condyloid  procefs  of  the 
lower  jaw ;  which  it  pulls  forwards,  and  to  the  oppofite  fide. 

Muscles  about  the  antertor  tart  of  the  Neck. — 
On  the  fide  of  the  neck  are  two  ntufcles  or  layers.  1 .  Muf- 
culus  cutancus,  vulgo  platyfma.  myoides,  arifes  from  the  cellu¬ 
lar  fubftance  that  covers  the  upper  parts  of  the  deltoid 
and  pedforal  mufcles ;  in  their  afeent,  they  all  unite  to  form 
a  thin  mufcle,  w  hich  runs  obliquely  upwards  along  the 
fide  oi  the  neck,  adhering  to  the  (kin;  and  are  inferted 
into  the  lower  jaw,  between  its  angle  and  the  origin  of 
the  deprelfor  anguli  oris,  to  which  it  is  firmly  connected. 
It  afilfts  the  depreflor  anguli  oris  in  drawing  the  (kin  of 
the  cheek  downwards;  and;  when  the  mouth  is  (hut,  it 
draws  all  that  part  of  the  fkin,  to  which  it  is  connedled, 
below  the  lower  jaw,  upwards.  2.  Sterno-cleido-mafoidcus , 
arifes  by  two  diftirnft  origins  ;  the  anterior,  from  the  top 
cf  the  fternum;  the  pofterior,  from  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  clavicle  ;  both  unite  a  little  above  the  anterior 
articulation  of  the  clavicle,  to  form  one  mufcle,  which 
runs  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inferted,  by 
a  thick  ftrong  tendon,  into  the  maftoid  procefs,  which  it 
furrounds  ;  and,  gradually  turning  thinner,  is  inferted  as 
far  back  as  the  lambdoid  future.  It  turns  the  head  to  one 
fide,  and  bends  it  forwards. 

Musci.es  between  the  Lower  Jaw  and  Os  Hyoides. 
— There  are  four  layers  before,  and  two  mufcles  at  the 
fide.  The  four  layers  are,  1.  Digaffricus,  arifes  from  the 
foffa  at  the  root  of  the  maftoid  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  runs  downwards  and  forwards  ;  then  it  is  fixed 
by  a  ligament  to  the  os  hyoides;  and,  having  received 
from  that  bone  an  addition  of  tendinous  and  mufcular  fi¬ 
bres,  runs  obliquely  forwards,  and  is  inferted  into  a  rough 
(inuofity  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  edge  of  the  chin.  Its 
ufe  is  to  open  the  mouth;  and,  when  the  jaws  are  (hut,  to 
raife  the  larynx  and  pharynx  upwards,  as  in  deglutition. 

2.  Mylo-hyoideus,  arifes  from  the  infide  of  the  lower  jaw, 
between  the  laft  dens  molaris  and  the  middle  of  the  chin, 
where  it  joins  with  its  fellow.  It  is  inferted  into  the  lower 
edge  ot  the  bafis  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  ferves  to  pull  the  os 
hyoides  forwards,  upwards,  and  to  a  fide.  3.  Genio-hyoi- 
deus,  arifes  from  a  rough  protuberance  in. the  middle  of  the 
lower  jaw  internally  ;  is  inferted  into  the  bafis  of  the  os 
hyoides;  and  draws  this  bone  forwards  to  the  chin.  4. 
Genio-hyo-glojfus,  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
its  fibres  run,  like  a  fan ;  and  are  inferted  into  the  tongue, 
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and  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides,  near  its  cornu.  It  ferves  to 
draw  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backwards  into  the  mouth,  the 
middle  downwards,  and  to  render  itsdorfutn  concave;  to 
draw  its  root  and  os  hyoides  forwards,  and  to  thruft  the 
tongue  out  of  the  mouth. 

The  two  mufcles  at  the  fide  are,  1.  Uyo-glcfus ,  arifes 
from  the  bafe,  cornu,  and  appendix  of  the  os  hyoides;  the 
fibres  run  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inferted  into  the 
fide  of  tlie  tongue,  near  the  ftylo-glogus  ;  and  pulls  the 
tongue  inwards  and  downwards.  2.  Lingualis,  arifes  from 
the  root  of  the  tongue  laterally ;  runs  forwards  between 
the  hyo-gloffiis  and  genio-gloflus,  to  be  inferted  into  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  along  with  part  of  the  ltylo-gloffus.  It 
ferves  to  contraCt  the  fubftance  of  the  tongue,  and  bring 
it  backwards. 

Muscles  between  the  Os  Hyoides  and  Trunk. — 
Thefe  may  be  divided  into  two  layers.  The  firft  layer  con- 
(ifts  of  two  mufcles.  1 .  Sterne -hyoidtus,  arifes  from  the 
cartilaginous  extremity  of  the  firft  rib,  the  upper  and  in¬ 
ner  part  of  the  fternum,  and  from  the  clavicle  where  it 
joins  with  the  fternum.  It  is  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the 
os  hyoides;  and  its  ufe  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoides  down¬ 
wards.  2.  Omo-hyoideus,  arifes  from  the  fuperior  coffa  of 
the  fcapula,  near  the  femilunar  nitch,  and  from  tiie  liga¬ 
ment  that  runs  acrofs  it ;  thence,  afeending  obliquely,  is 
inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides,  between  its  cornu 
and  the  infertion  of  the  fterno-hyoides.  Its  ufe  is  to  pull 
the  os  hyoides  obliquely  downwards. 

The  fecond  layer  confifts  of  three  mufcles.  1.  Stcrno - 
thyroideus,  arifes  from  the  whole  edge  of  the  uppermoft 
bone  of  the  fternum  internally,  oppofite  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  firft  rib,  from  which  it  receives  a  fmall  part  of  its  ori¬ 
gin.  It  is  inferted  into  the  furface  of  the  rough  line  at 
the  external  part  of  the  inferior  edge  of  the  thyroid  car¬ 
tilage,  and  is  ufed  to  draw  the  larynx  downwards.  2. 
T/iyreo-hyoideus,  arifes  froili  the  rough  line,  oppofite  to  the 
former  ;  is  inferted  into  part  of  the  bafes,  and  almoft  ail 
the  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides;  and  its  ufe  is  to  pull  the  os 
hyoides  downwards,  or  the  thyroid  cartilage  upwards.  3. 
Crico-thyroidcus,  arifes  from  the  fide  and  fore-part  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inferted  by  two  portions ;  the  firft, 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  the  fecond, 
into  its  inferior  cornu.  It  pulls  forwards  and  depreffes  the 
thyroid,  and  elevates  and  draws  back  tliecricoid,  cartilage. 

Muscles  between  the  Lower  Jaw  and  Os  Hyoides 
laterally. — Thefe  are  five-in  number.  Thefe  proceed  from 
the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone,  from  which  they 
have  half  of  their  names ;  and  two  from  the  pterygoid  procefs 
of  the  fphenoid  bone.  The  three  from  the  ftyloid  procefs 
are,  1 .  Stylo-glojfas ,  arifes  from  the  ftyloid  procefs,  and  from 
a  ligament  that  connects  that  procefs  to  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  It  is  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue,  runs 
along  its  fide,  and  is  infenfibly  loft  near  its  tip.  It  ferves 
to  draw  the  tongue  laterally  and  backwards.  2.  Stylo-hyoi- 
deus,  arifes  from  the  middle  and  inferior  part  of  the  ftyloid 
procefs;  is  inferted  into  the  os  hyoides  at  the  junction  of 
the  bafe  find  cornu;  and  ferves  to  pull  the  os  hyoides  to 
one  fide,  and  a  little  upwards.  Its  flefhy  belly  is  gene¬ 
rally  perforated  by  the  tendon  of  the  digaftric  mufcle,  on 
one  or  both  fides.  There  is  often  another  accompanying 
it,  called  fylo-hyoideus  alter. ;  and  has  the  fame  origin,  in¬ 
fertion,  and  ufe.  3.  Stylo-pharyngeui,  arifes  from  the  root 
of  the  ftyloid  procefs ;  is  inferted  into  the  (ide  of  the  pha¬ 
rynx  and  back-part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  ferves  to 
dilate  and  raife  the  pharynx  and  thyroid  cartilage  upwards. 

The  two  from  the  pterygoid  procefs  are,  1.  Circumf exits , 
or  tehfor palati,  arifes  from  the  fpinous  procefsof  the  fphe¬ 
noid  bone,  behind  the  foramen  ovale  ;  it  then  runs  down 
the  pterygoideus  interims,  pafles  over  the  hook  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  procefs,  and  is  inferted  info 
the  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  the  femilunar  edge  of  the 
os  palati,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  future  which  joins  the 
-two  bones.  Its  ufe  is  to  ftretch  the  velum,  to  draw  it 
downwards,  and  to  a  fide  towards  the  ’took.  It  has  little 
effect  upon  the  tube,  being  chiefly  connect  ed  .to  its  ofl'eous 
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part.  2.  Levator  palati ,  arifes  from  tire  extremity  of  the 
pars  petrofa  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  isinferted  into  the 
v  hole  length  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  uvula,  and  unites  with  its  fellow.  Its  ufe  is 
to  draw  tire  velum  upwards  and  backwards,  fo  as  to  Unit 
the  pafiage  from  the  fauces  into  the  mouth  and  nofe. 

Before  we  delcribethe  mufcles  fitu.ated  about  the  paffage 
into  the  throat,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  mention  tire  princi¬ 
pal  parts  to  which  they  are  connefted.  Upon  looking  in¬ 
to  any  perfon’s  month,  we  fee  a  loft  curtain  hanging  from 
the  palate-bones,  named  velum  pendulum  palati.  In  the 
middle  of  which  we  likewife  obferve  a  papilla  projecting 
from  t  he  velum,  named  uvula.,  or  pap  of  the  throat.  From 
each  fide  of  the  uvula,  at  its  root,  two  arches,  or  columns, 
are  lent  down  ;  the  anterior  to  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the 
posterior  to  the  pharynx.^  Between  thefe  arches,  on  each 
fide,  the  cellular  glands  called  amygdala,  or  almonds  of  the 
ears,  are  fituated.  The  common  opening  behind  the  an¬ 
terior  arch  may  be  named  fauces,  or  top  of  the  throat,  from 
which  there  are  fix  pafl'ages,  viz.  two  upwards,  being  one 
to  each  ncftril :  two  at  the  fides,  or  one  to  each  ear,  called 
the  Evflachian tubes  two  downwards;  the  anterior  is  the 
pafiage  through  the  glottis  and  larynx,  into  the  trachea, 
which  terminates  in  the  lungs;  the  pofierior  is  the  largell, 
named  pharynx ,  or  top  of  the  cefephagus,  which  leads  to  the 
flomach. 

Muscles  at  the  entry  to  the  Fauces. — There  are 
two  on  each  fide,  and  a  fi’ngle  one  in  the  middle.  The  two 
on^each  fide  are,  i.  Conjlriclor  ifhini facium,  arifes  from  the 
1 1  cl  e  of  the  tongue,  npar  its  root;  front  thence  runningup- 
ward§  within  the  anterior  arch,  before  the  amygdala,  it  is 
inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  at 
the  root  of  the  uvula  anteriorly,  being  connected  with  its 
fellow,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  palato  pharyngeus. 
It  draws  the  velum  toward  the  root  of  the  tongue,  w  hich 
it  raifes  at  the  fame  time,  and,  with  its  fellow,  contracts 
the  pafiage  between  the  two  arches,  by  which  it  flints  the 
opening  into  the  fauces.  2.  P  alato-pharyngcus,  arifes  from 
the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  at  the  root  of 
the  uvula  pofteriorly,  and  from  the  tendinous  expanlion 
of  the  circumflexus  palati.  It  is  inferted  into  the  edge  of 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  fomeof 
its  fibres  being  loft  between  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  two  inferior  conftriftors.  It  draws  the  uvula  and 
velum  downwards  and  backwards;  and  at  the  fame  time 
pulls  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  pharynx  upwards,  and  ftiort- 
ens  it;  with  the  conftridtor  fuperior  and  tongue,  it  affifts 
in  fhutting  the  paffage  into  the  noftrils ;  and,  in  fwallow- 
ing,  it  thrufts  the  food  from  the  fauces  into  the  pharynx. 

The  one  in  the  middle  is  the  azygos  uvula,  which  arifes 
from  the  extremity  of  the  future  that  joins  the  palate- 
bones  ;  runs  down  the  whole  length  of  the  velum  and 
uvula;  and  is  inferted  into  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  It  raifes 
the  uvula  upwards.and  forwards,  and  fhortensit. 

Muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  Pharynx. 
— Of  thefe  there  are.  three  pair.  1.  Conflri&or  pharyngis 
inferior,  arifes  from  the  fide  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  near 
the  attachment  of  the  fterno-hyoideus and  thyreo-hyoideus 
mufcles.  It  is  the  largell  of  the  three,  and  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  white  line,  where  it  joins  with  its  fellow  ;  the  fupe¬ 
rior  fibres  running  obliquely  upwards,  covering  nearly  one 
half  of  the  middle  conftriclor,  and  terminating  in  a  point ; 
the  inferior  fibres  run  more  tranfverfelv,  and  cover  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  oefophagus.  Its  ufe  is  to  comprefs  that  part 
of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to  raife  it  with  the 
larynx  a  little  upwards.  2 .  Conftriclor  pharyngis  medius,  ari¬ 
fes  from  the  appendix  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  from  the  li¬ 
gament  which  connects  it  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is 
inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  cuneiform  procefs  of  the 
os  occipitis,  before  the  foramen  magnum,  and  ferves  to 
comprefs  that  part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to 
draw  it  and  the  os  hyoides  upwards.  3.  ConftriElor  pharyn¬ 
gis  fuperior,  arifes  from  the  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  os  oc¬ 
cipitis,  before  the  foramen  magnum;  and,  between  the 
jaws,  it  is  continued  with  the  buccinator  niufcle ;  and 


with  fome  fibres  from  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  from 
the  palate.  It  is  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  pharynx, 
where  it  joins  with  its  fellow,  and  is  covered  by  the  con- 
ftriftor  medius.  It  ferves  to  comprefs  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx,  and  draw  it  forwards  and  upwards. 

Muscles  about  the  Glottis. — They  conlifi general¬ 
ly  of  four  pair  of  fmall  mufcles,  and  a  (ingle  one.  1.  Cri - 
co-ary tcenoideus  pojlicus,  arifes  from  the  back-part,  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pofierior  part  of 
the  bale  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Its  ufe  is  to  open  the 
rima  glottidis,  and,  by  pulling  back  the  arytenoid  carti¬ 
lage,  to  firetch  the  ligament  fo  as  to  make  it  tenfe.  2. 
Crico-arytanoideus  lateralis ,  arifes  from  the  cricoid  cartilage-, 
laterally,  where  it  is  covered  by  part  of  the  thyroid,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the  bafe  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
.lage  near  the  former,  it  ferves  to  open  the  rima  glottidis, 
by  pulling  the  ligaments  from  eachother.  3.  Thyreo-ary. 
tcenoideus,  arifes  fram  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ol  the  thyroid  cartilage;  and,  running  backwards  and  a 
little  upwards,  along  the  fide  of  the  glottis,  is  inferred  into 
the  arytenoid  cartilage,  higher  up  and  farther  forwards 
titan  the  crico-arytsenoideus  lateralis.  It  ferves  to  pull  the 
arytenoid  cartilage  forwards,  and  confequently  to  fhorten 
and  relax  the  ligament  of  the  larynx  or  glottis  vent.  4. 
Arytanoideus  cbliquus,  arifes  from  the  bafe  of  one  arytenoid 
cartilage  ;  and,  eroding  its  fellow,  is  inferted  near  the  tip 
of  the  other  arytenoid  cartilage.  When  both  aft,  they 
pull  the  arytenoid  cartilages  towards  each  other.  One  of 
thefe  is  very  often  wanting. 

The  (ingle  mttfcle  is  the  arytanoideus  tranftverfus.  It 
arifes  from  the  fide  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  from  near 
its  articulation  with  the  cricoid  to  near  its  tip.  The  fibres 
run  firaight  acrofs,  and  are  inferted,  in  the  fame  manner, 
into  the  other  arytenoid  cartilage.  Its  ufe  is  to  fiiut  the 
rima  glottidis,  by  bringing  thefe  two  cartilages,  with  the 
ligaments,  nearer  one  another. 

Beiides  thefe,  there  are  a  few  feparate  mufcular  fibres  on 
each  lide  ;  which,  from  their  general  diredtion,  are  na¬ 
med,  1.  Thyrco-epiglottideus,  arifes,  by  a  few  pale  feparated 
fibres,  from  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  and  is  inferted  into  the 
epiglottis  laterally.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  epiglottis  down¬ 
wards,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  expands  that  foft  cartilage. 
2.  Aryiano-epiglollideus,  arifes  from  the  lateral  and  upper 
part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage;  and,  running  along  the 
outer  fide  of  the  external  rima,  is  inferted  into  the  epi¬ 
glottis  along  with  the  former.  Its  ufe  is  to  pull  that  fide  of 
the  epiglottis  towards  the  external  rima ;  or,  when  both 
a’6t,  to  pull  it  clofe  upon  the  glottis.  It  is  counteracted  by 
the  elafticity  of  the  epiglottis. 

Muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  Abdomen. 
— They  confift  of  three  broad  layers  on  each  fide  of  the 
belly ;  always  a  long  one,  and  generally  a  fhort  one,  on  each 
fide  of  the  linea nlba.  The  three  layers  are,  1.  Obliquus 
defeendens  externus,  arifes,  by  eight  heads,  from  the  lower 
edges  of  an  equal  number  of  inferior  ribs,  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  their  cartilages  :  it  always  intermixes  in  a  fer- 
rated  manner,  with  portions  of  the  ferratus  major  antiens ; 
and  generally  coheres  to  the  pecloralis  major,  intercoftals, 
and  latillirrtus  dorfi  :  which  laft  covers  the  edge  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  extended  from  the  laft  rib  to  the  fpine  of  the  os 
ilium.  It  is  inferted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea 
alba-,  becomes  thicker  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  is  perforated  in  the  middle  by  the  umbilicus. 
On  the  outfide  of  the  refills  mufcle,  the  tendon  of  the 
external  oblique  appears  whiter  than  elfewhere,  by  its  be¬ 
ing  there  connected  with  the  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  tranfverfe  mufcles;  fo  that  this  part  has  been  called 
linea  femilunaris,  from  its  curved  fliape.  The  under  part 
of  the  tendon  divides  into  two  columns,  which  leaves  an 
oval  fpace  between  them,  named  the  ring  of  the  external 
oblique  mufcle,  for  the  pafiage  of  the  fpermatic  cord  in 
the  male,  or  round  ligament  of  the  womb.  From  that 
part,  which  is  named  its  anterior  fuperior  fpinous  procefs,  it 
is  llretched  tendinous  to  the  os  pubis,  and  is  named  Pou- 
part's  or  Fallopius's  ligament.  From  this  ligament  it  fends 
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a  tendinous  layer,  which  is  loft  'in  the  membranous  fafcia 
of  the  thigh.  It  fupports  and  cornprelfes  the  peritonaeum 
and  abdomen;  aflifts  the  evacuations  of  fasces  and  urine, 
and  likewife  in  the  exclulion  of  the  foetus  ;  'thru (Is  the  dia¬ 
phragm  upwards,  and  draws  down  the  ribs  in  expiration; 
bends  the  body  obliquely  when  the  ribs  are  fixed,  and  rai- 
fes  the  pelvis  obliquely.  2.  Obliquus  afcendens  interims,  ari- 
fes  from  the  fpine  of  3  he  ilium,  the  whole  length  between 
the  poflerior  arid  fit perior  anterior  fpinous  procefs;  from 
the  ds  facrum  and  the  three  11 ndermoft  lumbar  vertebrae, 
by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  to  the  ferratus  portions  in¬ 
ferior  mufcle;  from  Poupart’s  ligament,  at  the  middle  of 
which  it  fends  off  the  beginning  of  the  cremafter  mufcle  ; 
and  the  fpermatic  cord  in  the  male,  or  round  ligament  of 
the  womb  in  the  female,  partes  under  its  thin  edge,  except 
a  few  detached  fibres.  It  is  inferted  into  the  cartilago  en- 
fiformis,  into  the  cartilages  of  the  feventh,  and  thole  of 
all  the  falfe  ribs  ;  but,  at  the  upper  part,  it  is  extremely 
thin,  refembling  a  cellular  membrane,  and  only  becomes 
fielhy  at  the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  rib.  At  its  undermoft 
part  it  is  inferted  into  the  fore-part  of  the  os  pubis.  Its 
principal  life  is  to  artift  the  former;  but  it  bends  the  trunk 
in  the  reverfe  direction.  3.  Travfverfalis,  arifes  from  the 
inner  or  back  part  of  the  cartilages  of  the  feven  lower 
ribs,  where  fome  of  its  fibres  are  continued  with  thofe  of 
the  diaphragm  and  the  intercoftal  mufcles ;  by  a  broad  thin 
tendon,  connected  to  the  tranfverfe  procelles  of  the  lart 
vertebra  of  the  back  and  the  four  fupet  ior  vertebra  of  the 
loins:  flertiy,  from  the  whole  fpine  of  the  os  ilium  inter¬ 
nally,  and  from  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle, 
where  it  intermixes  with  fome  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  cartilago  enliformis,  and  into  the 
whole  length  of  the  linea  alba,  excepting  its  lowermoft 
part.  Its  life  is  to  fupport  and  comp-refs  the  abdominal 
bowels;  and  it  is  fo  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  purpofe,  that  it  might  be  called  the  proper  conjlridor 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  long  mufcle  in  the  middle  is  named  redus  abdominis. 
It  arifes  from  the  ligament  of  the  cartilage  which  joins  the 
two  orta  pubis  to  each  other;  runs  upwards  the  whole 
length  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  linea  alba,  growing  broader 
and  thinner  as  it  afcer.ds.  It  is  inferted  into  the  cartilages 
of  the  three  inferior  true  ribs,  and  often  intermixed  with 
fome  fibres  of  the  peftoral  mufcle.  It  ferves  to  comprefs 
the  fore-part,  but  more  particularly  the  lower  part,  of  the 
belly ;  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards,  or  to  raife  the  pelvis. 
By  its  tendinous  interfeftions,  it  is  enabled  to  contract  at 
any  of  the  intermediate  fpaces  ;  and,  by  its  connexion  with 
the  tendons  of  the  other  mufcles,  it  is  prevented  from 
changing  place,  and  from  rifing  into  a  prominent  form 
when  in  aftion. 

The  fhort  mufcle  in  the  middle  is  named  pyramidalis.  It 
arifes  along  with  the  reflus  ;  and,  running  upwards  within 
the  fame  (heath,  is  inferted,  by  an  acute  termination,  near 
half-way  between  the  os  pubis  and  umbilicus,  into  the  linea 
alba  and  inner  edge  of  the  reftus  mufcle.  As  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  wanting  in  both  (ides,  without  any  inconveniency, 
its  ufe  feems  to  be  afiift  the  inferior  part  of  the  refills. 

Muscles  of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation. — 
The  tejticles  are  laid  to  have  a  thin  mufcle  common  to  both, 
and  one  proper  to  each.  The  fuppofed  common  mufcle  is 
called  the  dartos.  This  appears  to  be  no  more  than  acon- 
denfation  of  the  cellular  membrane  lining  the  ferotum; 
yet  the  (kin  here  is  capable  of  being  corrugated  and  relax¬ 
ed  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  other  places. 

The  mufcle  proper  to  each  tefticle  is  the  crenajler.  It 
arifes  from  the  internal  oblique,  where  a  few  fibres  of  that 
mufcle  intermix  with  the  tranfverfalis,  near  the  junflion  of 
the  os  ilium  and  pubis,  over  which  part  it  palfes,  after 
having  pierced  the  ring  of  the  externus  obiiquus ;  and 
then  it  defeends  upon  tiie  fpermatic  cord.  It  is  inferted 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  tefticle,  upon  which  it 
fpreads,  and  is  infeniibly  loft.  Its  ufe  is  to  fu-fpend  and 
draw  up  the  tefticle,  and  to  comprefs  it  in  the  aft  of  coition. 

The  penis  has  three  pair  of  mufcles,  1.  Ercdor  penis, 
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arifes  from  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  iTchiurfl,  and  runs  up¬ 
wards,  embracing  the  whole  crus  of  the  penis.  It  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  ftrong  tendinous  membrane  that  covers  rhe 
corpora  cavernofa  penis;  and  its  ufe  is  to-comprefs  the 
crura  penis,  by  which  the  blood  is  pufhed  from  it  into  the 
fore-part  of  the  corpora  cavernofa ;  and  the  penis  is  by 
that  means  more  completely  diftended.  2.  Accelerator  uri- 
11a:,  feu  ejaculator  Jeminis,  arifes  from  the  fphinfter  ani  and 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra  ;  and  from  the  crus,  near¬ 
ly  as  far  forwards  as  the  beginning  of  the  corpus  cavernp- 
fum  penis  ;  the  inferior  fibres  run  more  tranfverfely,  and 
the  fuperior  defeend  in  an  oblique  direction.  It  is  infert¬ 
ed  into  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  bulb,  where  it  joins 
with  its  fellow,  by  which  the  bulb  is  completely  enclofed. 
Its  ufe  is  to  drive  the  urine  or  femen  forwards;  and,  by 
grafping  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  to  pufh  the  blood  to¬ 
wards  its  corpus  cavernofum  and  the  glans,  by  which  they 
are  diftended.  3.  Tranfverfus  perinei,  arifes  from  the  rough 
fatty  membrane  that  covers  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifehi- 
liirt;  from  thence  it  runs  traitfverfely  inwards,  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  accelerator  urinae,  and  into  that  part  of  the 
fphindler  ani  which  covers  the  bulb.  It  ferves  to  dilate 
the  bulb,  and  draw  the  perineum  and  verge  of  the  anus  a 
little  outwards  and  backwards. 

There  is  often  a  fourth  mufcle,  named  tranfverfus  peri¬ 
nei  alter.  It  arifes  behind  the  former,  runs  more  obliquely 
forwards,  and  is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  accelerator 
urinae  which  covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra  ;  and  ferves  to  afiift  the  former. 

Muscles  of  the  Anus.— The  anus  has  a  Tingle  mufcle, 
and  one  pair.  The  (ingle  mufcle  is  fp hinder  ani.  This 
arifes  from  the  (kin  and  fat  that  furround  the  verge  of  the 
anus  on  both  (ides;  the  fibres  are  gradually  collected  into 
an  oval  form,  and  furround  the  extremity  of  the  rectum. 
It  is  inferted,  before,  by  a  narrow  point,  into  the  perineum, 
acceleratores  urinae,  and  tranfverfi  perinei ;  behind,  by  an 
acute  termination,  into  the  extremity  of  the  os  coccygis. 
It  (huts  the  paflage  through  the  anus  into  the  rectum,  and 
pulls  down  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  by  which  it  artifts  in 
ejecting  the  urine  and  femen.  Levator  ani ,  arifes  from  the 
os  pubis  within  the  pelvis  ;  from  the  thin  tendinous  mem¬ 
brane  that  covers  the  obturator  internus  and  coccygeus 
mufcles;  from  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  osifehium;  and 
its  fibres  run  down  like  rays  from  a  circumference  to  a 
centre.  It  is  inferted  into  the  fphinfter  ani,  acceleratores 
urinae,  and  anterior  part  of  the  two  laft  bones  of  the  coc¬ 
cygis  ;  furrounds  the  extremity  of  thereftum,  neck  of  the 
bladder,  proftate  gland,  and  part  of  the  veficulae  feminales. 
It  ferves  to  draw  the  reflum  upwards  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  feces,  and  to  afiift  in  (hutting  it;  to  fuftain  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  help  in  ejecting  the  femen, 
urine,  and  contents  of  the  reft  11  m  ;  and,  perhaps,  by  pref- 
fing  upon  the  veins,  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  erefticn 
of  the  penis. 

Muscimsof  the  Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

• — The  clitoris  has  one  pair.  Ercdor  clitoridis,  arifes  from 
the  crus  of  the  os  ifehium  internally,  and  in  its  afeent  co¬ 
vers  the  crus  of  the  clitoris  as  far  up  as  the  os  pubis.  It 
is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  crus  and  body  of  the 
clitoris  ;  and  draws  the  clitoris  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  may  ferve  to  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris  moretenfe, 
by  fqueezing  the  blood  into  it  from  its  crus. 

The  vagina  has  one  pair.  S plunder  vagina:,  arifes  from 
the  fphinfter  ani,  and  from  the  poflerior  lide  ot  tlie  vagi¬ 
na,  near  the  perineum  :  from  thence  it  runs  up  the  (ide  of 
the  vagina,  near  its  external  orifice,  oppolite  to  the  nym- 
phae,  and  covers  the  corpus  cavernofum  vaginas.  It  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  crus  and  body,  or  union  of  the  crura  cli¬ 
toridis  ;  and  contrafts  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  and  com- 
preffes  its  corpus  cavernofum. 

The  perineum  has  one  pair.  Tranfverfus  perinei,  arifes, 
as  in  tlie  male,  from  the  fatty  cellular  membrane  which 
covers  the  tuberofity  of  tlie  os  ifehium ;  and  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  fphinfter  ani,  and  into  a  white 
hardilh  tough  ful.  fiance  in  the  perineum,  between  the  low¬ 
er 
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er  part  of  the  pudendum  and  anus.  Its  life  is  to  fuftain 
and  keep  the  peiiueum  in  its  proper  place. 

The  anus,  .as  in  the  male,  has  a  (ingle  ntufcle,  and  cate 
pair.  Sphin-Qcr  ani,  asrifes  from  tlte  (kin  and  fat  furround- 
ing  tire  extremity  of  the  reft  tun  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the 
white  tough  l’u-bftance  of  the  perineum  ;  and  into  the  point 
of  the  os  coccygis.  Its  ufe  is  to  Unit  the  panage  into  the 
Tectum;  and.,  by  pulling  down  the  perineum,  to  aflift  jn 
contracting  the  mouth  of  the  vagina.  Levator  aui,  arifes, 
as  in  the  male,  .within  the  pelvis,  and  defeends  along  tire 
inferior  part  of  th.c  vagina  and  ire  ft  uni.  it  is  inferted  into 
the  perineum,  fphinfter  ani,  extremity  of  the  vagina,  and 
re£tu  m.  It  ferv.es  to  raife  the  extremity  of  the  reft  urn 
upwards,  to  contraft  the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum,  and 
to  aililt  in  contracting  and  fup porting'  tlte  vagina  ;  and, 
perhaps,  by  preftiiig  on  the  veins,  to  'contribute  to  tlte  dif- 
tenfioh  of  the. cells  of  the  clitoris  and  corpus  cavernolum 
of  the  vagina. 

Muscles  within  the  Pelvis. — Of  thefe  there  are  two 
pair.  i.  Obturator  intennis,  arifes  from  more  than  one  half 
of  the  internal  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroideum, 
formed  by  the  os  pubis  and  ifehium:  its  inlide  is  covered 
by  a  portion  of  the  levator  ani;  and  appears  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  fafciculi,  which  unite  and  formaround- 
ifh  tendon,  That  palles  out  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  pof- 
terior  facro-ifchiatic  ligament  and  tuberofity'  of  the  os  if¬ 
ehium;  where  it  pafles  over  the  capfular  ligament  of  the 
thigh-bone.  It  is  inferted  into  the  large  pit  at  the  root  of 
the  trochanter  major ;  and  ferves  to  roll  the  os  femoris 
•obliquely  outwards.  2.  Coccygeus,  arifes  from  the  fpinous 
procefs  of  the  os  ifehium,  and  covers  the  infide  of  the 
pofterior  facro-ifehiatic  ligament;  and  is  inferted  into  the 
extremity  of  the  os  facrum,  and  near  the  whole  length  of 
the  os  coccygis  laterally.  Its  ufe  is  to  fupport  and  move 
tlte  os  coccygis  forwards,  and  to  tie  it  more  firmly  to  the 
-facrum. 

Muscles  within  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen. — 
Thefe  confift  of  a  fingle  mufcle,  and  four  pair.  The  dia- 
phragma ,  is  a  broad  thin  mufcle,  which  makes  a  complete 
feptum  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  is  concave  be¬ 
low  and  convex  above;  . the  middle  of  it  on  each  fide 
reaching  as  high  within  the  thorax  of  the  fkeleton  as  the 
fourth  rib  ;  it  is  commonly  divided  into  two  portions.  1. 
The  fuperior  or  greater  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm ,  arifes,  by 
diftinft  flelliy  fibres,  from  the  cartilago-eniiformis,  from 
the  cartilages  of  the  feventh,  and  of  all  the  inferior  ribs  on 
both  Tides.  The  fibres  from  the  cartilago  enfiformis,  and 
from  the  feventh  and  eighth  ribs,  run  obliquely  upwards 
and  backwards;  from  the  ninth  and  tenth,  tranfverfely  in¬ 
wards  and  upwards;  and,  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth, 
obliquely  upwards.  From  thefe  different  origins  the  fibres 
run,  like  radii  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  a 
circle;  and  are  inferted  into  a  cordifonn  tendon,  of  a  con- 
fiderable  breadth,  which  is  (ituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  in  which  the  fibres  from  oppofite  Tides  are 
interlaced.  Towards  the  right  fide  the  tendon  is  perfora¬ 
ted,  by  a  triangular  hole,  for  the  palfage  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior;  and  to  the  upper  convex  part  of  it  the  pericar¬ 
dium  and  mediaftinum  are  connefted.  2.  The  inferior 
leffer  mufcle,  or  appendix,  of  the  diaphragm,  arifes  from  the 
fecond,  third,  and  fourth,  lumbar  vertebrae,  by  eight  heads ; 
of  which  two  in  the  middle,  commonly  called  its  crura, 
are  the  longeft,  and  begin  tendinous.  Between  the  crura, 
the  aorta  and  thoracic  duft  pals;  and,  on  the  outfide  of 
thefe,  the  great  fympathetic  nerves  and  branches  of  the 
vena  azygos  perforate  the  fhorter  heads.  The  mufcular 
fibres  rim  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards,  and  form  in 
the  middle  two  flefliy  columns,  which  decollate  and  leave 
an  oval  fpace  between  them  for  the  palfage  of  the  cefo- 
phagus  and  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  It  is  inferted,  by  ffrong 
ilelhy  fibres,  into  the  p>ofterior  part  of  the  middle  tendon. 
The  diaphragm  is  the  principal  agent  in  refpiration,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  infpiration  :  for,  when  it  is  in  aftion,  the  fibres, 
from  their  different  attachments,  endeavour  to  bring  them¬ 
selves  into  a  plane  towards  the  middle  tendon,  by  which 
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the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged,  particularly  at  the 
fides,  where  the  lungs  are  chiefly  (ituated  ;  and,  as  the 
lungs  mud  always  be  contiguous  to  the  infide  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  and  upper  fide  of  the  diaphragm,  the  air  rulhes  into 
them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  increafed  fpace.-  This-  mufl 
cle  is  allified  by  the  two  rows  of  intercoftals,  which  elevate 
the  ribs,  and  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  more  enlarged. 
In  time  of  violent  exercife,  or  whatever  caufe  drives  the 
blood  witli  unufual  celerity  towards  the  lungs,  the  pecto¬ 
ral  mufcles,  the  ferrati  antic!  majores,  the  ferrati  poflici 
fuperiores,  and  fcaleni  mufcles,  are  brought  Into  aftion. 
And,  in  laborious  infpiration,  the  mufcles  vs  Inch  arife  from 
the  tipper  part  of  the  thorax,  when  the  parts  into  which 
they  are  inferted  are  fixed, 'likewife  aflift.  In  expiration, 
tlte  diaphragm  is  relaxed  and  pulhed  up  by  the  prefTure  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles  upon  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen; 
and  at  the  fame  time  that  they  prefs  it  upwards,  they  alfo, 
together  with  the  fterno-coftales  and  ferrati  poflici  inferio- 
ries,  pull  down  the  ribs,  and  are  aflifled  in  a  powerful 
manner  by  the  elafticify  of  the  cartilages- that  join  the  ribs 
to  tine  fternuni ;  by  which  the  cavity  \of  the  thorax  is  dimi- 
nilhed,  and  tire  air  fuddenly  puftfed  out  of  the  lungs:  and, 
in  laborious  expiration,  tlie  quadrati  lumborum,  facro- 
lmnbales,  and  longilfimi  dorfi,  concur  in  pulling  down 
the  ribs. 

The  four  pair  are,  1.  Quadratus  lumborum,  arifes  from  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  fpine  of  tlte  os  ilium;  and  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins, 
into  the  laft  rib  near  the  f  pine,  and  by  a  fmall  tendon  into 
the  fide  of  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  back.  Its  ufe  is  to  move 
the  loins  to  one  fide,  pull  down  the  laft  rib,  and,  when 
both  aft,  to  bend  the  loins  forwards.  2.  Pfoas parvus,  au¬ 
ks  from  tlte  (ides  of  the  two  upper  vertebral  of  the  loins, 
and  fends  off  a  final!  long  tendon,  vv  hich  ends  thin  and 
fiat,  and  is  inferted  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  at  the 
junction  of  the  os  ilium  and  pubis.  Its  ufe  is  to  aflift  the 
pfoas  magnus  in  bending  the  loins  forwards;  and,  in  cer¬ 
tain  pofitions,  to  allift  in  raifing  the  pelvis.  3.  Pfoas  mag- 
nits,  arifes  from  the  fide  of  the  body,  and  tranfverfe  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  back;  and,  in  the  fame 
manner,  front  all  thofe  of  the  loins,  by  as  many  diftinft  flips. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  trochanter  minor  of  the  os  femoris  ; 
and  into  that  bone  a  little  below  the  fame  trochanter.  Its 
life  is  to  bend  the  thigh  forwards  ;  or,  when  the  inferior 
extremity  is  fixed,  to  aflift  in  bending  the  body.  4.  Itiacus 
internus,  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  laft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  loins,  from  all  the  inner  lip  of  the  fpine  of 
the  os  ilium,  from  the  edge  of  that  bone  between  its  an¬ 
terior  fuperior  fpinous  procefs  and  the  acetabulum,  and 
from  moft  of  the  hollow  part  of  the  ilium.  It  joins  with 
the  pfoas  magnus,  where  it  begins  to  become  tendinous; 
and  is  inferted  along  with  it.  Its  ufe  is  to  aflift  the  pfoas 
in  bending  the  thigh,  and  to  bring  it  direftly  forwards. 

Muse  les  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  Thorax. — • 
Thefe  may  be  divided  into  two  layers.  The  firft  layer  con- 
fifts  of  one  mufcle,  named  peEloralis  major.  It  arifes  from 
tlie  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  ribs; 
from  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  fternum,  and  from 
near  half  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  infert¬ 
ed,  by  two  broad  tendons,  which  crofs  each  other  at  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  os  humeri,  above  theinfertion 
of  the  deltoid  mufcle,  and  outer  fide  of  the  groove  for 
lodging  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  Its 
ufe  is  to  move  the  arm  forwards,  and  obliquely  upwards, 
towards  the  fternuni. 

The  fecond  layer  confifts  of  three  mufcles  :  i.Subcla- 
vius,  arifes  from  the  cartilage  that  joins  the  firft  rib  to  the 
fternum;  and  is  inferted  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  cla¬ 
vicle;  .and  ferves  to  pull  the  clavicle  downwards  and  for¬ 
wards.  2.  PeEloralis  minor,  arifes  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  ribs ;  and  is  inferted  into  the 
coracoid  procefs  of  the  fcapula.  It  ferves  to  bring  the 
fcapula  forwards  and  downwards,  or  to  raife  the  ribs  up¬ 
wards.  3.  Scrratus  magnus,  arifes  from  the  nine  fuperior 
ribs,  by  an  equal  number  of  flefliy  digitations,  refembling 
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the  teeth  of  a  law  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  whole  bafe  of 
the  fcapula,  internally,  between  the  infertion  of  the  rhom¬ 
boid  and  the  origin  of  the  fubfcapularis  mufcles,  being 
folded  about  the  two  angles  of  the  fcapula.  It  ferves  to 
move  the  fcapula  forwards  ;  and,  when  the  fcapula  is  for¬ 
cibly  raifed,  to  draw  upwards  the  ribs. 

Muscles  between  the  Ribs  and  within  the  Thorax. 
■. — Between  the  ribs,  on  each  tide,  there  are  eleven  double 
rows  of  mufcles,  which  are  named  intercojlals.  TJiefe  de- 
culfate  each  other  like  the  Itrokes  of  the  letter  X.  i.  fn- 
tercojlalcs  externi,  arife  from  the  inferior  acute  edge  of  each 
fuperior  rib,  and  run  obliquely  forwards,  the  whole  length 
from  the  fpine  to  near  the  joining  of  the  ribs  with  their 
cartilages ;  and  are  inferted  into  the  upper  obtufe  edge 
of  each  inferior  rib,  as  far  back  as  the  fpine,  into  which 
the  pollerior  portion  is  fixed.  2.  Intercojiales  interni ,  arife 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  external  :  but  they  begin  at  the 
fternum,  and  run  obliquely  backwards,  as  far  as  the  angle 
of  the  rib  ;  and  are  inferted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ex¬ 
ternal.  By  means  of  thefe  mufcles,  the  ribs  are  equally 
raifed  upwards  during  infpiration.  Their  fibres  being  ob¬ 
lique,  give  them  a  greater  power  of  bringing  the  ribs  near 
each  other,  than  could  be  performed  by  ftraight  ones.  But, 
by  the  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  they  are  almoft  brought  con¬ 
tiguous:  and  as  the  fixed  points  of  the  ribs  are  before  and 
behind,  if  the  external  had  been  continued  forwards  to  the 
flernum,  and  the  infernal  backwards  to  the  fpine,  it  would 
have  hindered  their  motion,  which  is  greateft  in  the  middle, 
though  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs  renders  it  lefs  perceptible ; 
and,  inftead  of  railing  the  fibres  fixed  to  the  flernum  and 
fpine,  would  have  depreffed  the  ribs.  The  mufcles  within 
the  thorax  are  one  pair,  viz.  triangularis  or  JlemocoJlalis, 
arifes  from  the  cartilago  enfiformis  laterally,  and  from  the 
edge  of  the  lower  half  of  the  middle  bone  of  the  flernum, 
from  whence  its  fibres  afeend  obliquely  upwards  and  out¬ 
wards.  It  is  inferted,  generally  by  three  triangular  ter¬ 
minations,  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  ribs,  near  where  thefe  join  with 
the  ribs.  Its  ufe  is  to  deprefs  thefe  cartilages,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  ribs;  and  confequently  to  afiifl  in  con¬ 
trafling  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  This  mufcle  often  va¬ 
ries;  and  is  fometimes  inferted  into  the  cartilage  of  the 
fecond  rib;  fometimes  into  the  cartilage  of  the  fixth  rib. 

Muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  Neck. — 
Thefe  confifl  of  one  layer  formed  by  four  mufcles.  1. 
Longus  colli,  arifes  from  the  bodies  of  the  three  vertebrae 
of  the  back  laterally  ;  and  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  vertebrae  of  the  neck; 
and  is  inferted  into  the  fore-part  of  the  bodies  of  all  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  neck  gradu¬ 
ally  forwards,  and  to  one  fide.  2.  Redus  capitis  internus 
major,  arifes  from  the  anterior  points  of  the  tranfverfe  pre¬ 
cedes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  vertebrae  of 
the  neck  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  cuneiform  procefs  of  the 
os  occipitis.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  head  forwards.  3.  Rec¬ 
tus  capitis  internus  minor,  arifes  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
body  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck;  and  is  inferted 
near  the  root  of  the  condyloid  procefs  of  the  os  occipitis, 
under  the  former  mufcle.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  head  for¬ 
wards.  4.  Redus  capitis  lateralis,  arifes  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  point  of  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  firft  ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  inferted  into  the  os  occipitis, 
oppofite  to  the  foramen  ftylo-maftoideum  of  the  temporal 
bone.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  head  a  little  to  one  fide. 

Muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  Trunk. — 
Thefe  may  be  divided  into  four  layers,  and  a  fingle  pair. 
The  firft  layer  confifts  of  two  mufcles,  which  cover  almoft 
the  whole  pofterior  part  of  the  trunk.  1.  Trapezius  feu 
cucu/aris,  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  os  occipitis  behind  ; 
and  from  the  rough  curved  line  that  extends  from  the  pro¬ 
tuberance  towards  the  maftoid  procefs  of  the  temporal 
bone;  runs  down  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  covers  the 
fpinous  procelfes  of  the  fuperior  vertebrae  of  the  neck ;  but 
rifes  from  the  fpinous  proceftes  of  the  two  inferior,  and 
from  the  fpinous  procelfes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  back; 
Vol.  I.  No.  36. 
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adhering  to  its  fellow  the  whole  length  of  its  origin.  It 
is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  half  of  the  clavicle;  into  the' 
acromion,  and  into  almoft  all  the  fpine  of  the  fcapula.  It 
moves  the  fcapula  according  to  the  three  different  direc¬ 
tions  of  its  fibres ;  for  the  upper  defeending  fibres  draw  it 
obliquely  upwards,  the  middle  tranfverfe  ftraight  fibres 
draw  it  directly  backwards,  and  the  inferior  afeending  fi¬ 
bres  draw  it  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards.  Where' 
it  is  inseparably  united  to  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  it  is  named  ligamentum  nuchas  or  colli.  2.  LatiJJimus 
dorji,  arifes  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fpine  of  the  os 
ilium,  from  all  the  fpinous  proceftes  of  the  os  facrum  and 
vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  from  the  feven  inferior  ones  of 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back ;  alfo  from  the  extremities  of 
the  three  or  four  inferior  ribs,  by  as  many  diftinfit  llips. 
T.  ne  inferior  fibres  afeend  obliquely,  and  the  fuperior  run 
tranfverfely,  over  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fcapula,  to¬ 
wards  the  axilla,  where  they  are  all  collected,  twitted,  and 
folded.  It  is  inferted  into  the  inner  edge  of  the  groove, 
for  lodging  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  ;  and 
ferves  to  pull  the  arm  backwards  and  downwards,  and  to 
roll  the  os  humeri. 

The  fecond  layer  confifts  of  three  pair,  two  on  the  back, 
and  one  on  tne  neck.  On  the  back,  1.  Serralus  poflicus 
inferior,  arifes  in  common  with  that  of  the  latiflimus  dorli, 
fiom  the  fpinal  procelfes  of  the  two  inferior  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  and  from  the  three  fuperior  vertebrae  of  the 
loins  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  lower  edges  of  the  four  in¬ 
ferior  ribs,  at  a  little  diftance  from  their  cartilages ;  and 
mrves  to  deprefs  the  rihs  into  which  it  is  inferted.  2. 
Rhomboideus.  Hhis  mufcle  is  divided  into  two  portions: 

1 .  Rhomboideus  major,  arifes  from  the  fpinous  procelfes  of 
tne  five  fuperior  vertebrae  of  the  back;  and  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  all  the  balls  of  the  fcapula  below  its  fpine.  This  ferves 
to  draw  the  fcapula  obliquely  upwards  and  direfilly  in¬ 
wards.  2.  Rhomboideus  minor,  arifes  from  the  fpinous  pro- 
celfes  of  the  three  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck  ;  and  from 
the  ligamentum  nuchas  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  bafe  of 
the  fcapula,  oppofite  to  its  fpine.  Its  ufe  is  to  affift  the 
former.  On  the  neck,  3.  Splenius,  arifes  from  the  four 
fuperior  fpinous  procelfes  of  the  vertebra:  of  the  back,  and 
horn  the  five  inferior  of  the  neck,  and  adheres  firmly  to 
the  ligamentum  nuchae.  At  the  third  vertebra;  of  the 
neck,  the  fplenii  recede  from  each  other,  fo  that  part  of 
the  complcxus  mufcle  is  feen.  It  is  inferted  into  the  five 
fuperior  tranfverfe  proceftes  of  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  • 
and  into  the  pofterior  part  of  the  maftoid  procefs,  and  into 
the  os  occipitis.  Its  ufe  is  to  bring  the  head  and  upper 
vertebra  of  the  neck  backwards  laterally;  and,  when  both 
act,  to  pull  the  head  direfitly  backwards.  Albinus  divides 
this  mufcle  into  two;  viz.  that  portion  which  arifes  from 
the  five  inferior  fpinous  proceftes  of  the  neck,  and  is  ffi- 
ferted  into  the  maftoid  procefs  and  os  occipitis,  he  calls 
fplenius  capitis:  and  that  portion  which  arifes  from  the 
third  and  fourth  of  the  back,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
five  fuperior  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the  neck,  is  called  by 
him  fplenius  colli.  The  fingle  pair,  ferratus  fuperior  poflicus 
arifes  from  the  fpinous  proceftes  of  the  three  laft  vertebra 
ot  the  neck,  and  the  two  uppermoft  of  the  back-  is  in 
ferted  into  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  ribs  •  and 
ferves  to  elevate  the  ribs,  and  dilate  the  thorax.  ’ 

The  third  layer  confifts  of  three  pair  on  the  back,  and 
three  on  the  neck.  Thofe  on  the  back  are,  1.  Spinalis 
dorf,  arifes  from  the  fpinous  proceftes  of  the  two  upper 
moft  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  the  three  inferior  of  the 
back;  and.  is  inferted  into  the  fpinous  procelfes  of  the  nine 
uppermoft  vertebra  of  the  back.  Its  ufe  is  to  erefil  and 
fix  the  vertebra,  and  to  affift  in  raffing  the  fpine.  2  Lon 
gijfimus  dorfi,  arifes  from  the  fide,  and  all  the  fpinous  pro" 
cedes  of  the  os  facrum  ;  from  the  pofterior  fpine  of  the  os 
ilium;  from  all  the  fpinous  procelfes;  and  from  the  roots 
of  the  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the  vertebra  of  the  loins  It 
is  inferted  into  all  the  tranfverfe  proceftes  of  the  vertebras 
of  the  back ;  and  ferves  to  extend  the  vertebra,  and  re 
raife  and  keep  the  trunk  of  the  body  erect.  3’:  kacr0. 
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lumbalis,  arifes,  in  common,  with  the  longiflimus  dorfi ; 
and  is  infected,  into  all  the  ribs,  where  they  begin  to  be 
curved  forwards;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fix  or 
eight  lower  ribs,  arife  as  many  bundles  of  thin  flefhy  fibres, 
which  foon  terminate  in  the  inner  fide  of  this  mufcle.  Its 
ufe  is  to  pull  the  ribs  down,  and  aflifl  to  ere£t  the  trunk 
of  the  body.  There  is  a  flefhy  flip,  which  runs  from  the 
upper  part  of  this  mufcle  into  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth, 
tranverfe  proceffes  cf  the  vertebrae  of  the  nqck,  by  three 
diflinft  tendons  :  it  is  named  cervicalis  dejcendtns  ;  and  its 
ufe  is  to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  to  one 
fide.  On  the  neck  are,  i.  Complexus,  arifes  from  the  tranf- 
verfe  proceffes  of  the  feven  fliperior  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  four  inferior  of  the  neck;  in  its  afcent  it  receives  a 
flefhy  flip  from  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  firft  vertebra  of 
the  back  ;  and  is  inferred  into  the  inferior  edge  of  the  pro¬ 
tuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  os  occipitis,  and  into  a 
part  of  the  curved  line  that  runs  forwards  from  that  pro¬ 
tuberance.  Its  ufe  is  to  draw  the  head  backwards,  and  to 
one  fide ;  and,  when  both  act,  to  draw  the  head  diredtly 
backwards.  The  long  portion  of  this  mufcle  that  is  fitu- 
ated  next  the  fpinous  proceffes,  lies  more  loofe,  and  has 
a  roundifli  tendon  in  the  middle  of  it  ;  for  which  reafon 
Albinus  calls  it  bivrenter  cervicis.  2.  Trachdo-mafoidcus, 
arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the  three  uppermoft 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  from  the  five  lowermofl  of  the 
neck,  where  it  is  connefted  to  the  tranfverfalis  cervices  ; 
and  is  infected  into  the  middle  of  the  poflerior  fide  of  the 
maftoid  procefs.  Its  ufe  is  to  aflifl  the  complexus;  but  it 
pulls  the. head  more  to  a  fide.  3.  Levator  fcapuice,  arifes 
from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  five  fuperior  vertebras 
of  the  neck;  and  is  inferted  into  the  fuperior  angle  of 
the  fcapula.  It  pulls  the  fcapula  upwards,  and  a  little 
forwards. 

The  fourth  layer  confifts  of  two  pair  on  the  back,  two 
on  the  poflerior  part  of  the  neck,  four  fmall  pair  fituated 
immediately  below  the  poflerior  part  of  the  occiput,  and 
three  on  the  fide  of  the  neck.  On  the  back  are,  1.  Semi- 
Jpinalis  dorf,  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the 
feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  vertebra;  of  the  back, 
by  as  many  diltinft  tendons;  and  are  inferted  into  the 
fpinous  proceffes  of  all  the  vertebras  of  the  back  above 
the  eighth,  and  into  the  two  lowermofl  of  the  neck,  by  as  ' 
many  tendons,  which'ferve  to  extend  the  fpine  obliquely 
backwards.  2.  Multifidus  fpince,  arifes  from  the  fide  and 
fpinous  proceffes  of  the  os  facrum,  and  from  the  poflerior 
part  of  the  os  ilium,  where  it  joins  with  the  facrum ;  from 
all  the  oblique  and  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebras  of 
the  loins  ;  from  all  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  back,  and  from  thofe  of  the  neck,  except  the 
three  firft,  by  as  many  diftinbt  tendons,  which  run  in  an 
oblique  direction ;  and  are  inferted  into  all  the  fpinous 
procelfes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  of  the  back,  and 
of  the  neck,  except  the  firft.  When  the  different  portions 
of  tliis  mufcle  act  on  one  fide,  they  extend  the  back  ob¬ 
liquely,  or  move -it  laterally  ;  but,  if  they  aft  together  on 
both  fides,  they  extend  the  vertebrae  backwards.  On  the 
poflerior  part  of  the  neck  are,  1.  Semi-fpinalis  colli,  arifes 
from  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  uppermoft  fix  vertebrae 
of  the  back,  by  as  many  diftinCt  tendons,  afeending  ob¬ 
liquely  under  the  complexus,  and  inferted  into  the  fpinous 
proceffes  of  all  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  except  the  firft 
and  the  laft.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  neck  obliquely  back¬ 
wards.  2.  Tranfverfalis  colli,  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe 
proedfes  of  the  five  uppermoft  vertebras  of  the  back,  by 
as  many  tendinous  and  flefliy  origins  ;  runs  between  the 
trachelo-maftoideus,  and  fplenius  colli  and  cervicalis  de- 
feendens,  and  's  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  all 
tiie  cervical  vertebrae,  except  the  firft  and  the  laft.  Its 
ufe  is  to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backward,  and  a  little  to 
one  fide.  Below  the  poflerior  part  of  the  occiput  are, 

1 .  RcElus  capitis  peficus  major,  arifes  from  the  external  part 
of  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck  ; 
and  grows  broader  in  its  afcent,  which  is  obliquely  out¬ 
wards.  It  is  inferted  into  the  os  occipitis,  neai;  the  redtus 


capitis  lateralis  and  the  infection  of  the  obliquus  capitis 
fupenor ;  and  ferves  to  pull  the  head  backwards,  and  to 
^5'?  a  ^“lem. its  rotation.  2.  ReMus  capitis  pnficus  minor, 
arifes  cl ofe  to  its  fellow,  from  a  little  protuberance  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck 
its  outer  edge  being  covered  by  the  reftus  major;  and  is 
inferted  into  the  fides  of  a  dimple  in  the  os  occipitis,  near 
its  foramen  magnum.  Its  ufe  is  to  affifi  the  redtus  major 
in  moving  the  head  backwards.  3.  Obliquus  capitis  fupe- 
■nor,  arifes  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  firft  verte¬ 
bra  of  the  neck ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  os  occipitis  behind 
the  back-part  of  the  maftoid  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  under  the  infertion  of  the  complexus  mufcle  Its  ufe 
is  to  draw  the  head  backwards.  4.  Obliquus  capitis  inferior, 
strifes  from  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of 
the  neck;  and  is  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the 
firft  vertebra  of  the  neck.  Its  ufe  is  to  give' a  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  head.  On  the  fide  of  the  neck  are,  1 .  Scalenus 
amicus  arifes  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  tranfverfb 
procefles  of  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck ;  and  is  inferted 
into  the  upper  fide  of  the  firft  rib  near  its  cartila°-e  2  Sea 
lenus  medius,  arifes  from  all  the  tranfverfe  procelfes  of  the 
vertebias  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  ftrong  tendons  •  the 
nerves  to  the  fuperior  extremity  pafs  between  it  and  the 
former.  It  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
firft  rib,  from  its  root,  to  within  the  diftance  of  an  inch 
from  ns  cartilage.  3.  Scalenus  poficus,  arifes  from  the  fifth 
and  fixth  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebra  of  the  neck 
and  .s  inferted  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  fecond  rib,  not 
far  from  the  fpine.  The  ufe  of  the  three  fealeni  is,  to 
be  nd  the  neck  to  one  fide  ;  or,  when  the  neck  is  fixed  to 
elevate  the  ribs,  and  to  dilate  the  thorax. 

There  are  alfo  a  number  of  fmall  mufcles  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  fpinous  and  tranfverfe  procefles  of  contiguous 
vertebra;;  which  are  accordingly  named,  1.  Interfpinales 
colli.  1  he  fpace  between  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  of  the  neck,  moft  of  which  are  bifurcated,  is  filled 
up  with  flefhy  portions;  which  arife  from  the  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefs  of  the  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck;  and  afeend  to  be 
infertdd  into  the  fpinous  procefs  ot  the  fuperior  vertebra. 
They  are  five  in  number,  and  their  ufe  is  to  draw  thefe 
procefles  nearer  to  each  other.  2.  lntertranfverfales  colli. 
They  begin  from  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  firft  verte¬ 
bra  ot  the  back,  and  fill  up  the  fpaces  between  the  tranfi- 
verfe  procelfes  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  which  are  like- 
wife  bifurcated;  and,  confequently,  there  are  fix  diftinft 
double  mufcles,  which  arife  from  the  inferior  tranfverfe 
procefs  of  each  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  firft  of  the  back, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  fuperior  tranfverfe  proceffes. 
They  ferve  to  draw  thefe  proceffes  towards  each  other,  and 
tin  11  the  neck  a  little  to  one  fide.  3,  4,  5.  Interfpinales 
dorfi  et  lumborum,  and  the  intcrtravfverfales  derfi,  are  rather 
linall  tendons  than  mufcles,  ferving  to  connect  the  fpinal 
and  tranfverfe  proceffes.  6.  lntertranfverfales  lumborum , 
are  four  diftindt  fmall  bundles  of  flefli,  which  fill  up  the 
fpaces  between  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  vertebra;  of 
the  loins,  and  ferve  to  draw  them  towards  each  other. 

Muscles  of  the  Superior  Extremities. — .Thefe 
may  be  divided  into  the  mufcles  that  are  fituated  on  the 
fcapula,  on  the  os  humeri,  on  the  cubit  or  fore-arm,  and 
on  the  hand.  The  mufcles  fituated  on  the  fcapula,  are 
called  mufcles  of  the  os  humeri-,  and  are  three  behind,  one 
along  its  inferior  coda,  two  before,  and  one  beneath  it. 
Behind  are,  1.  Svprafpinatus,  arifes  from  all  that  part  of 
the  bale  of  the  fcapula  that  is  above  its  fpine;  alfo  from 
the  fpine  and  fuperior  cofta;  pafles  under  the  acromion, 
and  adheres  to  the  capfular  ligament  of  (he  os  humeri.  It 
is  inferted  into  that  part  of  the  large  protuberance  on  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri  that  is  next  the  groove  for  lodging 
the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  Its  ufe  ?s  to 
raife  the  arm  upwards;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  pull  the 
capfular  ligament  from  between  the  bones,  that  it  may  not 
be  pinched.  2.  hfrafpinatus,  arifes  from  all  that  part  of 
the  bafe  of  the  fcapula  that  is  between  its  fpine  and  infe¬ 
rior  angle;  from  the  fpine  as  far  as  the  cervix  of  the  fca.- 
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pula.  It  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the 
large  protuberance  on  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  Its  ufe 
is  to  roll  the  humerus  outwards ;  to  aflift  in  railing,  and  in 
fupporting  it  when  raifed  ;  and  to  pull  the  ligament  from 
between  the  bones.  3.  Teres  minor,  arifes  from  the  round 
edge  of  the  inferior  coda  of  the  fcapula,  and  runs  forwards 
along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  infrafpinatus  mufcle,  and 
adheres  to  the  ligament.  It  is  inferted  into  the  back-part 
of  the  large  protuberance  on  the  head  of  the  os  humeri, 
a  little  behind,  and  below  the  termination  of  the  laft- 
named  mufcles.  Its  ufe  is  to  roll  the  humerus  outwards; 
to  draw  the  humerus  backwards ;  and  to  prevent  the  liga¬ 
ment  from  being  pinched  between  the  bones. 

Along  the  inferior  coda  of  the  fcapula  is,  teres  major, 
■which  arifes  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fcapula,  and 
from  all  that  portion  of  it's  inferior  coda  that  is  rough  and 
thicker  than  the  red;  its  flediy  fibres  are  continued  over 
part  of  the  infrafpinatus  mufcle,  to  which  they  firmly  ad¬ 
here.  It  is  inferted  into  the  ridge  at  the  inner  fide  of  the 
groove  for  lodging  the  tendon  of  the  head  of  the  biceps, 
along  with  the  latiffimus  dorfi.  Its  ule  is  to  roll  the  hu¬ 
merus,  inwards,  and  to  draw  it  backwards  and  downwards. 

The  two  before  the  fcapula  are,  1.  Deltoides,  arifes  from 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  clavicle  that  the  peCtoralis  major 
does  not  poffefs;  from  the  acromion,  and  lower  margin  of 
alntod  the  whole  fpine  of  the  fcapula;  from  thefe  origins 
it  runs  in  three  different  directions,  and  is  contpofed  of  a 
number  of  fafciculi,  which  form  a  drong  flefny  mufcle  that 
covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  of  the  os  humeri.  It 
is  inferted  into  a  rough  protuberance  in  the  outer  fide  of 
the  os  humeri,  near  its  middle,  where  the  fibres  of  this 
mufcle  intermix  with  forne  part  of  the  brachialis  externus,. 
Its  ufe, is  to  pull  the  arm  directly  outwards  and  upwards, 
and  a  little  forwards  and  backwards,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  of  its  fibres.  2.  Coraco-brachialis ,  arifes 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  coracoid  procefs  of  the  fcapula; 
adhering,  in  its  defcent,  to  the  diort  head  of  the  biceps. 
It  is  inferted  about  the  middle  of  the  internal  part  of  the 
os  humeri,  near  the  origin  of  the  third  head  of  the  triceps, 
called  brachialis  externus,  wdiere  it  fends  down  a  thin  ten¬ 
dinous  expanfion  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri ; 
and  ferves  to  raife  the  arm  upwards  and  forwards.  There 
palfes  a  nerve  through  this  mufcle,  called  mifcula  cutancus. 

The  one  beneath  the  fcapula  is ,  fubfcapularis,  arifes  from 
the  bafe  Of  the  fcapula  internally,  and  from  its  fuperior 
and  inferior  coftae,  being  compofed  of  a  number  of  ten¬ 
dinous  and  flediy  fafciculi,  which  make  prints  on  the 
bone ;  it  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  internal 
protuberance  at  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  It  ferves  to 
roll  the  humerus  inwards,  and  to  draw  it  to  the  fide  of 
the  body ;  and  to  prevent  the  capfular  ligament  from  being 
pinched. 

Muscles  on  the  Os  Humeri. — Thefe  are  called 
Mufcles  of  the  cubit  or  fore-arm.  They  confift  of  two  before 
and  two  behind.  Before  are,  1.  Biceps  fexor  cubiti ,  which 
arifes  by  two  heads.  The  firft  and  outermoft,  called  lon¬ 
gus,  begins  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  fcapula ;  paffes  over  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  within 
the  joint ;  and,  in  its  defcent  without  the  joint,  is  inclofed 
in  a  groove  near  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  by  a  membra¬ 
nous  ligament  that  proceeds  from  the  capfular  ligament 
and  adjacent  tendons.  The  fecond,  or  innermoft  head, 
called  brevis,  arifes  from  the  coracoid  procefs  of  the  fca¬ 
pula,  in  common  with  the  coraco-brachialis  mufcle.  A 
little  below  the  middle  of  the  fore-part  of  the  os  humeri, 
thefe  heads  unite.  It  is  then  inferted  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  internally,  and  ferves  to 
turn  the  hapd  fupine,  and  to- bend  the  fore-arm.  2.  Bra- 
c  hi  alls  internus,  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  os  humeri, 
at  each  fide  of  the  infertion  of  the  deltoid  mufcle;  and  is 
inferted  into  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  ulna.  Its  ufe  is 
to  bend  the  fore-arm,  and  to  prevent  the  capfular  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  joint  from  being  pinched.  Behind  are,  1. 
Triceps  extenfor  cubiti,  arifes  by  three  hea  ds ;  the  firft ,  called 
longus,  from  the  inferior  cofta  of.  the  fcapula,  near  its  cer- 
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vix.  The  fecond,  called  brevis,  from  the  back-part  of  tie 
os  humeri,  and  a  little  below  its  head,  outwardly.  The 
third,  called  brachialis  externus ,  from  the  back-part  of  the 
os  humeri.  Thefe  three  heads  unite  lower  than  the  infer¬ 
tion  of  the  tere's  major,  and  cover  the  whole  pofterior  part 
of  the  humerus;  and  are  inferted  into  the  upper  and  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  procefs  of  the  ulna,  called  olecranon,  and 
partly  into  the  condyles  of  the  os  humeri,  adheriug  firmly 
to  the  ligament ;  and  ferve  to  extend  the  fore-arm.  3.  An¬ 
coneus,  arifes  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  external  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  os  humeri ;  is  inferted  into  a  ridge  on  the 
outer  and  pofterior  edge  of  the  ulna,  and  aftifts  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  fore-arm. 

Muscles  on  the  Cubit  or  Fore-Ari^. — Thefe  may 
be  divided  into  three  claffes:  firft,  flexors  and  extenfors 
of  the  whole  hand ;  fecond,  flexors  and  extenfors  of  the 
fingers;  and  third,  fupinators  and  pronators,  or  thofe  that 
roll  the  radius  on  the  ulna.  The  firft  ciafs  coniifts  of  three 
flexors,  and  three  extenfors.  Flexors  are,  1.  Palmaris 
longus,  arifes  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri; 
and  is  inferted  into  the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare,  and 
into  a  tendinous  membrane  that  is  expanded  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  named  aponcurofs  palmaris ;  which,  above, 
begins  at  the  tranfverfe  or  annular  ligament  of  the  -Wrift, 
and,  below,  is  fixed  to  the  roots  of  the  fingers.  Its  ufe 
is  to  bend  the  hand,  and  to  ftretch  the  membrane  that  is 
expanded  on  the  palm.  This  mufcle  is  fometimes  want¬ 
ing;  but  the  aponeurofis  palmaris  is  always  to  be  found, 
and  a  fmall  mu  fcle  named  palmaris  brevis,  which  arifes  from 
the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare,  and  tendinous  membrane 
that  is  expanded  on  the  palm  of  the  hand;  and  is  inferted 
into  the  I  kin  and  fat  that  covers  the  abductor  minimi  di- 
giti,  and  into  the  os  pififorme.  Its  ufe  is  to  aflift  in  con¬ 
tracting  the  palm  of  the  hand.  2.  Flexor  carpi  radialis , 
arifes  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  ;  it 
is  inferted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  that  fuftains  the  fore  finger ;  and  ferves  to  bend  the 
hand,  and  to  aflift  in  its  pronation.  3.  Flexor  carpi  ulnarist 
arifes  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  It  has 
likewife  a  fmall  flefhy  beginning  from  the  outer  fide  of  the 
olecranon  ;  between  which  and  the  condyle  the  ulnar 
nerve  palfes  to  the  fore-arm ;  and  a  number  of  its  flefhy 
fibres  arife  from  the  tendinous  membrane  which  covers 
the  fore-arm.  It  is  inferted  into  the  os  pififorme  ;  at  a 
little  diftance  from  its  infertion,  a  fmall  ligament  is  fent 
off  to  the  metacarpal  bone  that  fuftains  the  little  finger. 
It  aflifts  the  former  in  bending  the  arm. 

The  extenfors  are,  1 .  Extenfor  carpi  radialis  longior,  ari¬ 
fes  immediately  below  the  fupinator  radii  longus,  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  external  ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  above 
its  external  condyle.  It  is  inlerted  into  the  pofterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  fuftains  the  fore¬ 
finger;  and  ferves  to  extend  and  bring  the  hand  backwards. 
2.  Extenfor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  arifes  from  the  external 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  from  the  ligament  that  con¬ 
nects  the  radius  to  it,  and  runs  along  the  outfide  of  the 
radius.  It  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  that  fuftains  the  middle  finger,  and  ferves 
as  an  affiftant  to  the  lad-mentioned  mufcle.  3.  Extenfor 
carpi  ulnaris,  arifes  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri;  and,  in  its  progrefs,  paffes  over  the  ulna.  Its 
round  tendon  is  encloled  by  a  membranous  ftieath,  in  a 
groove  which  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  ulna.  It 
is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  and  upper  part  of  the  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  that  fuftains  the  little  finger;  and  aflifts. the 
former  in  extending  the  hand. 

Second  Ciafs. — The  flexors  and  extenfors  of  the  four 
fingers  are  two  long,  and  one  fmall,  flexor  to  each  finger, 
and  one  extenfor.  1.  Flexor J'ublbnis  peforatus,  arifes  from 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri;  from  the  coronoid 
procefs  of  the  ulna,  near  the  edge  of  the  cavity  that  -re¬ 
ceives  the  head  of  the  radius  ;  from  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius;  and  from  the  middle  of  the-fore-part  of  the  radius, 
where  the  flexor  pollicis  longus  arifes,  It  is  inferted  into 
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i  ."c  anterior  and  tipper  part  of  the  fecond  bone  of  each 
being,  near  the  extremity  of  the' firft  bone,  divided 
'  10 r  the  paflage  of  the  perforaris..  Its  life  is  to  bend  the 
fecond  joint  or  phalanx  of  the  fingers.  2.  Flexor  profun¬ 
dus  pcrjbrans,  arifes  from  the  external  fide  and  upper  part 
of  the  ulna,  and  ironi  a  large  (hare  of  the  interofieous  li¬ 
gament.  It  fplits  into  four  tendons,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  tore  and  upper  part  of  the  third  or  laft  bone  of  all  the 
four  fingers;  and  ferves  to  bend  the  laft  joint  of  the  fingers. 

The  tour  final!  flexors  are  named  lumbrkalis.  They 
arife  from  the  outfide  ot  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  pro¬ 
fundus,  a  little  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  ligamentum 
carpi  annulare  ;  and  are  inferted  into  the  outer  (ides  of  the 
broad  tendons  of  the  interoflei  mufcles,  about  the  middle 
ot  tite  firft  joint.  They  increafe  the  flexion  of  the  fingers, 
while  the  long  flexors  are  in  full  adtion. 

I  he  extentors  are,  Extenfor  digitorum  communis,  arifes 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  where  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  fupinator  radii  brevis.  Before  it  paffes  under 
the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare  externum,  it  fplits  into  four 
tendons;  tome  of  which  may  be  divided  into  feveral 
(mailer:  and  about  the  fore-part  of  the  metacarpal  bones 
they  remit  tendinous  filaments  to  each  other.  They  are 
inferted  into  the- pofterior  part  of  all  the  bones  of  the  four 
fingers,  by  a  tendinous  expanfion ;  and  ferve  to  extend  all 
the  joints  of  the  fingers. 

The  Third  Clafs  confifts  of  four  mufcles,  viz.  two  fupi¬ 
nator  s,  and  two  pronators.  The  fupinators  are,  1.  Supinator 
radii  longus,  arifes  from  the  external  ridge  of  the  os  hume¬ 
ri,  above  the  external  condyle;  and  is  inferted  into  the 
outer-tide  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius.  Its  life 
is  to  roll  the  radius  outwards,  and  confequently  the  palm 
of  the  hand  upwards.  2.  Supinator  radii  brevis,  arifes  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri ;  and  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  and  adheres  firmly  to 
the  ligament  that  joins  thefe  two  bones.  It  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  head,  neck,  and  tubercle,  of  the  radius,  near  the 
infertion  of  the  biceps  ;  and  ferves  to  roll  the  radius  out¬ 
wards,  and  fo  bring  the  hand  fupine. 

The  pronators  are,  1.  Pronator  radii  teres,  arifes  from 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  from  the  co- 
r  oho  id  procefs  of  the  ulna;  and  is  inlerted  into  the  middle 
ot  the  pofterior  part  of  the  radius.  Its  life  is  to  roll  the 
radius,  together  with  the  hand,  inwards.  2.  Pronator  ra¬ 
dii  quadratics,  arifes  from  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the 
ulna;  and  is  inferted  into  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  radius,  oppolite  to  its  origin.  Its  life  is  to  turn  the 
radius,  together  with  the  hand,  inwards. 

Muscles  on  the  Hand. — Thefe  may  be  divided  into 
four  claffes,  viz.  mufcles  of  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  little- 
finger,  and  metacarpal  bones.  The  mufcles  of  the  thumb 
coniift  of  three  flexors,  three  extenfors,  one  abduElor,  and  one 
adduElor.  The  flexors  are,  1.  Flexor  longus  pollicis  manus, 
arifes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  radius,  immediately  be¬ 
low  its  tubercle,  and  is  continued  down  for  fome  fpace  on 
the  fore-part  of  this  bone.  It  has  likewife  generally  ano¬ 
ther  origin  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
which  forms  a  diftindf  flefliy  flip  that  terminates  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  origin  from  the  radius.  It  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  laft  joint  of  the  thumb,  after  having  palled  its  ten¬ 
don  under  the  ligament  of  the  wrift,  and  ferves  to  bend 
the  laft  joint  of  the  thumb.  2.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus, 
arifes  from  the  os  trapezoides,  magnum,  and  unciforme, 
of  the  carpus,  and  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus.  It  is  inferted  into  the 
offa  fefamoidea  and  firft  bone  of  the  thumb.  3.  Flexor 
ojjis  metacarpi  pollicis,  or  opponens  pollicis,  arifes  from  the  os 
trapezium  and  ligamentum  carpi  annulare,  lying  under  the 
abdudfor  pollicis ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  under  and  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its  ufe 
is  to  bring  the  thumb  inwards,  oppofite  to  the  other  fingers. 

The  extenfors  are,  j .  Extenfor  ofis  metacarpi  pollicis  ma¬ 
ntis,  arifes  from  the  middle  and  pofterior  part  of  the  ulna, 
immediately  below  the  infertion  of  the  anconaeus  mtifcle, 
from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  middle  of  the  radius,  and 


from  the  interofieous  ligament.  It  is  inferted  into  the  os 
trapezium,  and  upper  back-part  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb,  and  often  joins  with  the  abdudtor  pollicis. 
Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  out¬ 
wardly.  2.  Extenfor  primi  internodii,  arifes  from  the  pofte¬ 
rior  part  of  the  ulna  near  the,  former  mufcle,  and  from 
the  intereofteous  ligament;  is  inferted  into  the  pofterior 
part  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb ;  and  ferves  to  extend 
the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb  obliquely  outwards.  3.  Ex¬ 
tenfor  fecundi  internodii,  arifes  from  the  middle  back-part  of 
the  ulna,  and  from  the  interofieous  ligament;  its  tendon 
runs  through  a  fmall  groove  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  is  inferted  into  the  laft 
bone  of  the  thumb.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  laft  joint  of 
the  thumb  obliquely  backwards. 

AbduElor  pollicis  manus,  arifes,  by  a  broad  tendinous  and 
fle(hy  beginning,  front  the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare,  and 
from  the  os  trapezium.  It  is  inferted  into  the  outer  fide 
ot  the  root  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  draws  the 
thumb  from  the  fingers.  Adductor  pollicis  manus,  arifes 
from  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that 
fttftains  the  middle  fimger :  and  is  inferted  into  the  inner 
part  of  tite  root  of  the  firft  bone,  and  ferves  to  pull  the 
thumb  towards  the  fingers. 

Tore -finger:  Indicator,  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  ulna ;  its  tendon  paffes  under  the  fame 
ligament  with  the  extenfor  digitorum  communis,  with 
part  of  which  it  is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
fore-finger.  AbduElor  indicis  manus,  arilcs  from  the  os  tra- 
pezium,  and  from  the  ftiperior  part  and  inner  fide  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  It  is  inferted  into  the 
outer  and  back  part  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  fore-finger, 
and  ferves  to  bring  the  fore-finger  towards  the  thumb. 

Little-finger:  AbduElor  minimi  digiti  manus,  arifes  from 
the  os  pi fi forme,  and  from  that  part  of  the  ligamentum 
carpi  annulare  next  it.  It  is  inferted  into  the  inner  lide  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  little  finger,  and 
ferves  to  draw  this  finger  from  the  reft.  AdduElor  metacar¬ 
pi  minimi  digiti  manus,  arifes  from  the  thin  edge  of  the  os 
unciforme, 'and  from  that  part  of  the  ligament  of  the  wrift 
next  it.  It  is  inferted  into  the  inner  fide  and  anterior  part 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  this  finger,  and  ferves  to  bend 
and  bring  the  metacarpal  bone  of  this  finger  towards  the 
reft.  Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti,  arifes  from  the  outer  fide 
of  the  os  unciforme,  and  from  the  ligament  of  the  wrift 
which  joins  with  that  bone.  It  is  inlerted  into  the  inner 
and  anterior  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  firft  bone  of  this 
finger ;  and  is  ufed  to  bend  the  little  finger,  and  aflift  the 
addudtor. 

Between  the  metacarpal  bones,  there  are  four  internal 
and  three  external  mufcles,  named  inter cJJ'ei.  Interoflei  in¬ 
tend  are:  1.  Prior  indicis,  arifes  from  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  fttftains  the  fore-finger; 
and  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  that  part  of  the  tendi¬ 
nous  expanfion  from  the  extenfor  digitorum  communis, 
which  covers  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fore-finger.  Its  ufe 
is  to  draw  the  fore-finger  inwards  towards  the  thumb,  and 
extend  it  obliquely.  2.  Poflerior  indicis,  ariles  from  the 
root  and  inner  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  fuftains 
the  fore-finger  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of  the 
tendinous  expanfion  which  is  fent  off  from  tite  extenfor  di¬ 
gitorum  communis  along  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fore¬ 
finger.  It  ferves  to  extend  the  fore-finger  obliquely,  and 
to  draw  it  outwards.  3.  Prior  annularis,  arifes  from  the 
root  of  the.  outfide  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  fuftains  the 
ring-finger;  and  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the  tendi¬ 
nous  expanfion  of  the  extenfor  digitorum  communis  which 
covers  the  ring-finger.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  and  pull  the 
ring-finger  towards  the  thumb.  4.  lntcroffeus  auricularis , 
arifes  from  the  root  and  outer  fide  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  little  finger;  and  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the 
tendinous  expanfion  of  the  extenfor  digitorum  communis, 
which  covers  the  pofterior  part  of  the  little  finger.  It 
ferves  to  extend  and  draw  the  little  finger  outwards. 
Interoflei  externi,  feu  bicipites:  1,  Prior  medii,  arifes 

front 
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From  the  roots  of  the  metacarpal  bones  that  fuftain  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  externally,  and  next  each  other; 
runs  along  the  outlide  of  the  middle  \  finger ;  and,  being 
confpicuous  on  both  fides  of  the  hand,  is  infected  into  the 
.outlide  of  the  tendinous  expanfion  from  the  ex  ten  for  digi- 

■  torqm  communis,  which  covers  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
middle  finger.  It  ferves  to  extend,  and  to  draw  the  mid¬ 
dle  finger  inwards.  2.  Pujierior  medii,  ariles  from  the  roots 

'  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  next  to  each  other,  that  fuftain 
the  middle  and  ring  fingers;  and  is  inferted  into  the  inlide 
of  the  tendinous  expanfion  from  the  extenfor  digitorum 

■  communis,  which  runs  along  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
middle  finger.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  and  draw  the  middle- 
finger  outwards.  3.  Pofterior  annularis,  arifes  from  the 

'  roots  of  the  metacarpal  bones  that  fuftain  the  ring  and  lit¬ 
tle  fingers  next  each  other,  and  is  inferted  into  the  infide 
of  the  tendinous  expanfion  of  the  extenfor  digitorum  com¬ 
munis,  which  runs  along  the  pofterior  part  of  the  ring- 
finger.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  and  draw  the  ring-finge,r  inwards. 

Muscles  of  the  Inferior  Extremities. — Thefe 
may  be  divided  into  the  mufcles fituated  on  the  outfide  of 
the  pelvis,  on  the  thigh,  on  the  leg,  and  on  the  foot.  The 
mufcles  on  the  outfide  of  the  pelvis,  which  are  called  muf¬ 
cles  of  the  thigh,  are  compofed  of  one  layer  before,  and  three 
layers  behind.  The  layer  before  confifts  of  five  mufcles: 

1 .  PJ'oas  magnus ,  2.  I/iacus  internus  ;  both  which  are  already 
deferibed  in  page  572.  3.  PcElinalis,  arifes  from  the  upper 

and  anterior  part  of  the  os  pubis  or  peftinis,  and  is  infert¬ 
ed  into  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  linea  afpera  of 
the  os  femoris,  a  little  below  the  trochanter  minor.  Its 
ufe  is  to  bring  the  thigh  upwards  and  inwards,  and  to  give 
it  a  degree  of  rotation  outwards.  4.  Triceps addubtor femo¬ 
ris-,  under  which  application  are  comprehended  three  dil- 
tinct  mufcles  :  i.  AdduElor  longus  femoris,  arifes  fronr  the 
upper  and  inferior  part  of  the  os  pubis,  and  ligament  of 
its  fynchondrolis,  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  peftinalis;  and 
is  inferted  near  the  middle  of  the  pofterior  part  of  the  li¬ 
nea  afpera,  being  continued  for  fome  way  down.  ii.  Ad- 
duElor  brevis  femoris,  arifes  from  the  os  pubis  near  its  joining 
with  the  oppofite  os  pubis  below  and  behind  the  former; 
and  is  inferted  into  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  linea 
afpera,  from  a  little  below  the  trochanter  minor,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  infertion  of  the  addudtor  longus.  iii.  Ad¬ 
duElor  magnus  femoris,  arifes  a  little  lower  down  than  the 
former,  near  the  fymphafis  of  the  ofla  pubis ;  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  afpera; 
into  a  ridge  above  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris; 
and  into  the  upper  part  of  that  condyle,  a  little  above 
which  the  femoral  artery  takes  a  fpinal  turn  towards  tire 
ham,  paffing  between  this  mufcle  and  the  bone.  The  ufe 
,  of  thefe  three  mufcles  or  triceps  is,  to  bring  the  thigh  in¬ 
wards  and  upwards,  according  to  the  different  directions 
of  their  fibres  ;  and,  in  fome  degree,  to  roll  the  thigh  out¬ 
wards.  5  .Obturator  externus,  arifes  from  the  lower  fore¬ 
part  of  the  os  pubis,  and  fore-part  of  the  inner  crus  of 
the  ifehium,  and  furrounds  the  foramen  thyroideum.  It 
is  inferted  into  the  cavity  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
root  of  the  trochanter  major,  adhering  in  its  courfe  to 
the  capfular  ligament  of  the  thigh-bone ;  and  is  ufed  to 
roll  the  thigh-bone  obliquely  outwards,  and  to  prevent  the 
capfular  ligament  from  being  pinched. 

The  mufcles  behind  are:  Firft  layer,  gluteus  maximus, 
arifes  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  fpine  of  the  os  ilium  ; 
from  the  w,hole  external  fide  of  the  os  facrum  ;  from  the 
pofterior  facro-ifchiatic  ligament,  over  which  part  of  the 
inferior  edge  of  this  mufcle  hangs  in  a  folded  manner;  and 
from  the  os  coccygis.  All  the  fiefhy  fibres  run  obliquely 
forwards,  and  a  little  downwards,  to  form  a  thick  broad 
mufcle,  which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  ftrong  fafciculi. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  linea. 
afpera,  which  is  continued  from  the  trochanter  major; 
and  its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  thigh,  by  pulling  it  directly 
backwards,  and  a  little  outwards. 

The  fecond  layer  confifts  of  gluteus  medius,  which  arifes 
from  the  anterior  fuperior  fpinous  procefs  of  the  os  ilium, 
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and  from  all  the  outer  edge  of  the  fpine  of  the  ilium,  ex¬ 
cept  its  pofterior  part,  where  it  ariles  from  the  dorfum  of 
that  bone.  It  is  inferted  into  the  outer  and  pofterior  part 
of  the  trochanter  major;  and  its  ufe  is  to  draw  tire  thigh¬ 
bone  Outwards,  and  a  little  backwards;  and  to  roll  the 
thigh-bone  outwards,  efpecially  when  it  is  bended. 

The  third  layer  confifts  of  four  mufcles,  viz.  1.  Gluteus 
minimus,  arifes  from  a  ridge  that  is  continued  from  thefii- 
perior  anterior  fpinou.s  pi  ocefs  of  the  os  ilium,  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  dorfum  of  that  bone  as  far  back  as  its 
great  niche.  It  is  inferted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of 
the  trochanter  major ;  and  ferves  to  aflift  the  former  in 
pulling  the  thigh'outwards  and  backwards,  and  in  rolling 
it.  2.  Pyriformis ,  ariles  within  the  pelvis,  by  three  tendi¬ 
nous  and  fleftiy  origins,  from  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth, 
pieces  of  the  os  facrum;  from  thence,  growing  gradually 
narrower,  it  paftes  out  of  the  pelvis  along  with,  the  pofte¬ 
rior  crural  nerve,  below  the  niche  in  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  os  ilium,  where  it  receives  a  few  fleftiy  fibres.  It  is 
inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  at  the  inner  fide 
of- the  root  of  the  trochdnter  major.  Its  ufe  is  to  move 
the  thigh  a  little  upwards,  and  roll  it  outwards.  3.  Gemi¬ 
ni,  ariles  by  two  diftindt  origins;  the  fuperior  from  the 
fpinous  procefs,  and  the  inferior  from  the  tuberolity  of 
the  os  ifehium;  alfo,  from  the  pofterior  facro-ifchiatic  li¬ 
gament.  It  is  inferted  into  the  cavity  at  the  inner  fide  of 
the  root  of  the  trochanter  major,  on  each  fide  of  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  obturator  internus ;  and  its  ule  is  to  roll  the 
thigh  outwards,  and  to  preferve  the  tendon  of  the  obtu¬ 
rator  internus  from  being  hurt  by  the  hardnefs  of  that 
part  of  the  ifehium  over  w'hich  it  paftes;  alfo,  to  hinder 
it  from  ftarting  out  of  its  piace,  while  the  mufcle  is  in  ac¬ 
tion.  4.  Quadratus  femoris,  arifes  from  the  outlide  of  the 
tuberolity  of  the  os  ifehium;  and,  running  tranfverfely, 
is  inferted  into  a  rough  ridge,  continued  from  the  root  of 
the  large  trochanter  to  the  root  of  the  fmall  one.  Its  ufe 
is  to  roll  the  thigh  outwards. 

Muscles  on  the  Thigh. — Thefe  are  called  mufcles  of 
the  leg-,  and  confift  of  one  on  the  outfide,  two  on  the  infide , 
four  before ,  and  four  behind.  On  the  outlide  is,  tenfor  va¬ 
gina  femoris.  It  arifes  from  the  external  part  of  the  an¬ 
terior  fuperior  fpinous  procefs  of  the  os  ilium;  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  a  little  below  the  trochanter  major,  into  the  inner 
fide  of  the  membranous  fafeia  which  covers  the  outfide 
of  the  thigh.  Itftretches  the  membranousfafeia,  allifts  in  the 
abdudtion  of  the  thigh,  and  helps  its  rotation  inwards. 

On  the  infide  are:  1.  Sartorius,  arifes  from  the  anterior 
fuperior  fpinous  procefs  of  the  os  ilium,  runs  down  upon 
the  reftus,  and,  going  obliquely  inwards,  it  paftes  over 
the  vaftus  internus,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  os  femo¬ 
ris,  over  part  of  the  triceps,  it  runs  down  farther  between 
the  tendon  of  the  abdudtor  magnus  and  that  of  the  gracilis 
mufcle.  It  is  inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of  the  tibia,  near 
the  inferior  part  of  its  tubercle ;  and  ferves  to  bend  the 
leg  obliquely  inwards,  or  to  bring  one  legacrofs  the  other. 
2.  Gracilis,  arifes  from  the  os  pubis  near  the  fymphyfis  of 
thefe  two  bones.  It  defeends  by  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  tibia  under  the  fartorius ;  which  it  allifts. 

Thofe  before  are:  1.  ReElus,  arifes  from  the  inferior  an¬ 
terior  fpinous  procefs  of  the  os  ilium,  and  from  the  dor- 
fum  of  the  ilium,  a  little  above  the  acetabulum ;  runs 
down  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  cervix  of  the  os  femo¬ 
ris,  the  fibres  not  being  ftraight,  but  running  down  like  the 
plumage  of  a  feather  obliquely’  outwards  and  inwards, 
from  a  tendon  in  the  middle  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  patella,  from  which  a  thin  tendon  runs 
down,  on  the  fore-part  of  this  bone,  to  terminate  in  a 
thick  ftrong  ligament,  which  is  fent  off  from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  patella,  and  inferted  into  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  leg  in  a  powerful  manner, 
by  the. intervention  of  the  patella,  like  a  pulley.  2.  Vafus 
externus,  arifes  from  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major,  and 
upper  part  of  the  linea  afpera,  its  origin  being  contained 
from  near  the  infertion  of  the  gluteus  minimus,  the  wholo 
length,  of  the  linea  afpera,  by  flelhy  fibres  which  run 
7  Ii  obliquely 
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obliquely  forwards  to  a  middle  tendon,  where  they  termi¬ 
nate.  It  is  inferted  into  a  large  lliare  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  patella;  and  part  of  it  ends  in  an  aponeurofis,  which 
is  continued  down  to  the  leg,  and  in  its  paffage  is  firmly 
fixed  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Its  life  is  to  extend  the 
leg.  3.  I'aflus  internus,  arifes  from  between  the  fore-part 
of  the  os  femoris  and  root  of  the  trochanter  minor,  and 
from  almoft  all  the  infide  of  the  linea  afpera,  by  fibres 
running  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards.  It  is  infert¬ 
ed  into  the  upper  and  infide  of  the  patella,  continuing 
flefiiy  lower  than  the  vafitts  externus.  Part  of  it  likewife 
ends  in  an  aponeurofis  continued  down  to  the  leg,  and  fixed 
in  its  padage  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  The  ufe  of 
this  alfo  is  to  extend  the  leg.  4.  Cruralis,  arifes  from  be¬ 
tween  the  two  trochanters  of  the  os  femoris,  but  nearer 
the  minor,  and  firmly  adhering  to  mod  of  the  fore-part 
of  the  os  femoris,  and  connected  to  both  vafti  mufcles. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella,  behind  the 
rectus;  and  alfo  affifts  in  the  extenfion of  the  leg.  Thefe 
four  mufcles  before,  being  inferted  into  the  patella,  have 
the  fame  effedt  upon  the  leg  as  if  they  were  immediately 
inferted  into  it,  by  means  of  the  ftrong  tendon,  or  rather 
ligament,  which  is  fent  oft'  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
patella  to  the  tibia. 

Thofe  behind  are  :  j .  Semitendinofus,  arifes  from  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifchium;  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  infide  of  the  ridge  of  the  tibia,  a  little 
below  its  tubercle.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  leg  backwards 
and  a  little  inwards.  2.  Setnimembranofus,  arifes  from  the 
upper  and  poflericr  part  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifchi¬ 
um,  and  is  inferted  into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  leg,  and  bring 
it  diredtly  backwards.  Thefe  two  laft  mufcles  form  what 
is  called  the  inner  hamjiring.  3.  Biceps Jlcxor  cruris,  arifes 
by  two  diftinct  heads.  The  firft,  called  longus,  arifes,  in 
common  with  the  femitendinofus,  from  the  upper  and 
poflericr  part  of  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifchium.  The 
fecond,  called  brevis,  arifes  from  the  linea  afpera,  a  little 
below  the  termination  of  the  gluteus  maximus  ;  and  is 
inferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Its 
ule  is  to  bend  the  leg.  This  is  called  the  outer  hamjiring ; 
and  between  it  and  the  inner  the  nervous  popliteus  andar- 
teria  vena  poplitea  are  lituated.  4.  Popliteus,  arifes  from 
tb.e  lower  and  back  part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  os 
femoris ;  then  runs  over  the  ligament  that  involves  the 
joint,  firmly  adhering  to  it,  and  part  of  the  femilunar  car¬ 
tilage.  It  is  inferted  into  a  ridge  at  the  upper  and  inter¬ 
nal  edge  of  the  tibia,  a  little  below  its  head;  and  its  ufe 
is  to  aftift  in  bending  the  leg,  and  to  prevent  the  cap- 
fular  ligament  from  being  pinched.  After  the  leg  is  bent, 
this  mufcle  alfo  ferves  to  roll  it  inwards. 

Muscles  of  the  Leg. — Thefe  are  called  mufcles  of  the 
foot ;  and  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  extenjors  and 
Jlexors  of  the  foot ;  and  common  extenf or  s  and  flexors  of  the 
toes.  Firft  clafs:  The  extenfors  are,  1 .  Gaflrocnanius  ex¬ 
ternus,  feu  gemellus,  which  arifes  by  two  diftinct  heads.  The 
firft  head  arifes  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  and  from  that  bone,  a 
little  above  its  condyle.  The  fecond  arifes  from  the  up¬ 
per  and  back  part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  femo¬ 
ris.  2.  So/cus,  feu  gaflrocnemius  internus,  arifes  by  twro  ori¬ 
gins.  The  firft  is  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  fibula  ;  the  fecond  begins  from  the  pofterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  middle  of  the  tibia.  The  flefh  of 
this  mufcle,  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  gemellus,  runs 
down  near  as  far  as  the- extremity  of  the  tibia;  a  little 
above  which  the  tendons  of  both  gaftrocnemii  unite,  and 
form  a.  ftrong  round  cord,  which  is  called  tendo  Achillis. 

It  is  inferted  into  the  upper  and  pofterior  part  of  the  os 
calcis;  by  the  projection  of  which  the  tendo  Achillis  is  at 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  tibia.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend 
the  foot,  by  bringing  it  backwards  and  downwards.  3. 
P/antaris,  arifes  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  tb.e  root 
of  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  near  the  infe¬ 
rior  extremity  of  that  bone,  adhering  to  the  ligament  that 
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involves  the  joint  in  its  defeent.  It  is  inferted  into  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  pofterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  below  the  tendo 
Achillis;  and  its  ufe  is  to  aftift  the  former,  and  to  pull  the 
capfular  ligament  of  the  knee  from  between  the  bones. 
It  feems  likewife  to  aftift  in  rolling  the  foot  inwards. 

The  flexors  confift  of  four  mufcles:  two  belong  to  the  ti¬ 
bia,  and  tw'o  to  the  fibula.  1.  Tibialis  anticus,  arifes  from 
the  middle  of  that  procefs  of  the  tibia,  to  which  the  fibu¬ 
la  ri  connected  above ;  then  it  runs  down  flelhy  on  the 
outlide  of  the  tibia;  from  which,  and  the  upper-part  of 
the  interoffeus  ligament,  it  receives  a  number  of  diftinft 
flelhy  fibres.  It  is  inferted  into  the  infide  of  the  os  cunei- 
forme  internum,  and  pofterior  end  of  the  metatarfal  bone 
that  fuftains  the  great  toe ;  and  ferves  to  bend  the  foot,  by 
drawing  it  upwards,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  turn  the 
toes  inwards.  2.  Tibialis  prflicus,  arifes  from  the  fore  and 
upper  part  of  the  tibia,  juft  under  the  procefs  which  joins 
it  to  the  fibula;  then,  palling  through  a  perforation  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  interofleus  ligament,  it  continues  its 
origin  from  the  back-part  of  the  fibula.  It  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  os  naviculare,  and 
gives  fome  tendinous  filaments  to  the  os  calcis,  os  cuboides, 
and  to  the  root  of  the  metatarfal  bone  that  fuftains  the 
middle  toe.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  foot,  and  to  turn  the 
toes  inwards.  3.  Pcroneus  longus,  arifes  from  the  fore-part 
of  the  head  of  the  perone,  or  fibula,  the  fibres  running 
ftraight  down;  alfo  from  the  upper  and  external  part  of 
the  fibula,  where  it  begins  to  rife  into  a  round  edge;  as 
alfo,  from  the  hollow  between  that  and  its  anterior  edge, 
as  far  down  as  to  reach  within  a  hand's  breadth  of  the  an¬ 
kle,  by  a  number  of  flelhy  fibres,  which  run  outwards 
towards  a  tendon,  that  fends  off  a  long  round  one,  which 
palles  through  a  channel  at  the  outer  ankle,  in  the  back- 
part  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  fibula;  then,,  being 
refledted  to  the  linuofity  of  the  os  calcis,  it  runs  along  a 
groove  in  the  os  cuboides,  above  the  mufcles  in  the  folc 
ol  the  foot.  It  is  inferted  into  the  outlide  of  the  root  of 
the  metatarfal  bone  that  fuftains  the  great  toe,  and  by  fome 
tendinous  fibres  in  the  os  cuneiforme  internum.  Its  ufe  is 
to  move  and  extend  the  foot  outwards.  4.  Peroneus  brevis , 
arifes  from  above  the  middle  of  the  external  part  of  the 
fibula;  from  the  outer  fide  of  the  anterior  fpine  of  this; 
bone;  as  alfo,  from  its  round  edge  externally,  the  fibres- 
running  obliquely  outwards  towards  a  tendon  on  its  ex¬ 
ternal  fide.  It  is  inferted  into  the  root  and  external  part 
of  the  metatarfal  bone  that  fuftains  the  little  toe;  and 
ferves  to  aflift  the  former. 

Second  clafs :  The  common  extenfors  confift  of  two 
mufcles.  1.  Extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  arifes  from  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  from 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  interoffeous  ligament ; 
alfo  from  the  tendinous  fafeia,  which  covers  the  upper 
and  outlide  of  the  leg  by  a  number  of  flelhy  fibres;  and 
from  the  anterior  fpine  of  the  fibula,  almofl;  its  whole 
length,  where  it  is  infeparable  from  the  peroneus  tertius.  It 
is  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  each  of  the 
four  fmall  toes ;  and  is  expanded  over  t!ie  upper  fide  of 
the  toes,  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  laft  joint ;  and  ferves  to 
extend  all  the  joints  of  the  fourfmall  toes.  A  portion  of 
this  mufcle,  which  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  fibula, 
continues  down  to  its  inferior  extremity,  and  fends  its  fiefhy 
fibres  forwards  to  a  tendon,  which  palles  under  the  annu¬ 
lar  ligament,  and  is  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  metatar¬ 
fal  bone  that  fuftains  the  little  toe.  It  is  called  by  Albi¬ 
nos  peroneus  tertius ,  and  by  others  the  nonus  vefalii.  It 
ferves  to  aftift  in  bending  the  foot.  2.  Extenfor  brevis  digi¬ 
torum  pedis ,  arifes  from  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tendinous  expanfion  front 
the  extenfor  longus,  which  covers  the  fmall  toes,  except 
the  little  one  ;  alfo  into  the  tendinous  expanfion  from  the 
extenfor  pollicis  that  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
toe.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  the  toes. 

The  flexors  may  be  reckoned  three.  1.  Flexor  brevis  dS- 
gitorum  pedis,  fublimis  perforatus,  arifes  from  the  inferior 
and  pofterior  part  of  a  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  be- 
3  tween 
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tween  the  abduftors  of  the  great  and  little  toes;  and  is 
inferted  into  the  fecond  phalanx  of  the  four  fmaller  toes. 
Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  fecond  joint  of  the  toes.  2.  Flexor 
longus  digitorum  pedis,  profundus,  perforans,  arifes  from  the 
back  part  of  the  tibia,  near  the  entry  of  the  medullary 
artery;  which  beginning  is  continued  dQwn  the  inner  edge 
of  this  bone  by  fhort  flefliy  fibres,  ending  in  its  tendon ; 
alfo  by  tendinous  and  fieftiy  fibres,  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  tibia;  and  between  this  double  order  of  fibres  the  ti¬ 
bialis  poflicus  mufcle  lies  indcfed.  It  is  inferted  into  the 
extremity  of  the  laft  joint  of  the  four  fmaller  toes  ;  and  its 
life  is  to  bend  the  laft  joint  of  the  toes.  This  mufcle  is 
affifted  by  the  flexor  digitorum  accej'orius,  feu  majfa  carnea 
Jacobii  Sylvii.  It  aril'es  from  the  linuofity  at  the  intide  of  the 
cs  calcis,  which  is  continued  forwards  for  fome  fpace  on 
the  fame  bone;  alfo,  by  a  thin  tendinous  beginning,  from 
before  the  tuberolity  of  the  os  calcis  externally  ;  and,  foon 
becoming  flefliy,  is  inferted  into  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus,  juft  at  its  divilion  into  four  tendons.  Its  ufe  is  to 
aiTtft  the  flexor  longus.  3.  Lumbricaks  pedis,  arile,  by  four 
tendinous  and  fieftiy  beginnings,  from  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  profundus,  juft  before  its  division,  near  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  mafia  carnea  ;  are  inferted,  by  four  (lender  ten¬ 
dons,  into  the  inftde  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  four  fmaller 
toes,  and  are  loft  in  the  tendinous  expanfion  that  is  fent 
from  the  extenfors  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  toes. 
They  increafe  the  fiexionof  the  toes,  and  draw  them  inwards. 

Muscles  of  the  Foot.— Thefe  may  be  divided  into 
the  mufcles  of  the  great  toe,  of  the  little  toe,  and  of  the  me- 
tatarfal  bones.  The  mufcles  of  the  great  toe  are  five  :  1. 
Extenfor  proprius  pollicis  pedis,  arifes  Tome  way  below  the 
head  and  anterior  part  of  the  fibula,  along  which  it  runs 
to  near  its  lower  extremity,  connefted  to  it  by  a  number 
of  fieftiy  fibres,  which  delcend  obliquely  towards  a  ten¬ 
don.  It  is  inferted  into  the  pofterior  part  of  the  firft  and 
laft  joint  of  the  great  toe,  which  it  ferves  to  extend.  2. 
Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  arifes  from  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  fibula,  fome  way  below  its  head,  being  continued  down 
the  fame  bone,  almoft  to  its  inferior  extremity,  by  a  double 
order  of  oblique  fieftiy  fibres;  and  is  inferted  into  the  laft 
joint  of  the  great  toe,  and  generally  fends  a  fmall  tendon 
to  the  os  calcis.  Its  ufe  is  to  bend  the  laft  joint  of  this 
toe.  3.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis,  arifes  from  the  under 
and  fere  part  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  joins  with  the  os 
cuboides,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  externum,  and  is  infe- 
parably  united  with  the  abdudfor  and  addudlor  pollicis. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  external  os  fefamoideum  and  root  of 
the  firft  joint  of  the  great  toe  ;  and  ferves  to  bend  the  firft 
joint.  4.  AbduElor  pollicis  pedis,  arifes  from  the  intide  of 
the  root  of  the  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it 
forms  the  heel ;  and,  from  the  fame  bone,  where  it  joins 
with  the  os  naviculare.  It  is  inferted  into  the  internal  os 
fefamoideum,  and  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  great  toe; 
and  ferves  to  feparate  the  great  toe  from  the  reft.  5.  Ad- 
duElor  pollicis  pedis,  arifes  from  the  os  calcis,  from  the  os 
cuboides,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  externum,  and  from  the 
root  of  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  fecond  toe.  It  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  external  os  fefamoideum,  and  root  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  of  the  great  toe;  and  its  ufe  is  to  bring 
this  toe  nearer  the  reft. 

The  mufcles  of  the  little  toe,  befides  the  common  ex¬ 
tenfors  and  flexors,  are  two,  viz.  1 .  AbduElor  minimi  digiti 
pedis,  arifes  from  the  femicircular  edge  of  a  cavity  on  the 
inferior  part  of  the  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
from  the  root  of  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  It 
is  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  little  toe 
externally ;  and  ferves  to  draw  the  little  toe  outwards  from 
the  reft.  2.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis,  arifes  from  the 
cs  cuboides,  near  the  fulcus  or  furrow  for  lodging  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  peroneus  longus;  and  from  the  outfide  of  the 
metatarfal  bone  that  fullains  this  toe,  below  its  protube¬ 
rant  part.  It  is  inferted  -into  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  metatarfal  bone,  and  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  this  toe  ; 
and  ferves  to  bend  the  toe. 

Mufcles  from  the  metatarfal  bones,  confift  of  four  ex- 
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ternal,  and  three  internal,  interoflei ;  and  one  mufcle, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  metatarfal  bones.  Interdict 
pedis  externi,  bicipites :  1.  AbduElor  indicis  pedis,  arifes  from 
the  root  of  the  inftde  of  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  fore 
toe,  from  the  outfide  of  the  root  of  the  metatarfal  bone 
of  the  great  toe,  and  from  the  os  cuneiforme  internum. 
It  is  inferted  into  the  infide  of  the  root  of  the  firft  joint 
ol  the  fore  toe;  and  ferves  to  pull  the  fore  toe  inwards 
from  the  reft  of  the  fmall  toes.  2.  AdduElor  indicis  pedis , 
arifes  from  the  roots  of  the  metatarfal  bones  of  the  fore 
and  iecond  toe,  and  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the  root 
of  the  firft  joint  of  the  fore  toe.  Its  ufe  is  to  pull  the 
fore  toe  outwards  towards  the  reft.  3.  AdduElor  medii  digi¬ 
ti  pedis,  arifes  from  the  roots  of  the  metatarfal  bones  of 
the  fecond  and  third  toes,  and  is  inferted  into  the  outfide 
of  the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  fecond  toe.  Its  ufe  is 
to  pull  the  fecond  toe  outwards.  4 .  AdduElor  tertii  digiti 
pedis,  arifes  from  the  roots  of  the  metatarfal  bones  of  the 
third  and  little  toe,  and  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the 
root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  third  toe.  Its  ufe  is  to  pull 
the  third  toe  outwards. 

Interoflei  pedis  interni:  1.  AbduElor  medii  digiti  pedis, 
arifes  from  the  infide  of  the  root  of  the  metatarfal  borle 
of  the  middle  toe  internally,  and  is  inferted  into  the  infide 
of  the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  middle  toe,  and  ferves 
to  pull  the  middle  toe  inwards.  2  .AbduElor  tertii  digiti 
pedis,  arifes  from  the  infide  and  inferior  part  of  the  root  of 
the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  third  toe,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  infide  of  the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  third  toe  in¬ 
wards  ;  and  ferves  to  pull  the  third  toe  inwards.  3.  Ab¬ 
duElor  minimi  digiti  pedis,  arifes  from  tire  infide  of  the  root 
of  the  metatarial  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  infide  of  the  root  of  the  firft  joint  of  the  little  toe; 
and  ferves  to  pull  the  little  toe  inwards. 

The  mufcle  which,  brings  the  extremities  of  the  meta- 
tar'al  bones  towards  each  other,  Is  named  traofverfalis  pe¬ 
dis.  It  arifes  from  the  under  part  of  the  anterior  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  from 
the  internal  os  fefamoideum  of  the  firft  joint,  adhering  to 
the  adductor  pollicis.  It  is  inferted  into  the  under  and 
outer  part  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  metatarfal 
bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  ligament  of  the  next  toe  ;  and 
its  ufe  is  to  contradt  the  foot,  by  bringing  the  great  toe 
and  the  two  outermoft  toes  nearer  to  each  other.  The 
mufcles  fituated  on  the  foie  of  the  foot  are  covered  by  a 
ftrong  tendinous  aponeurofis,  which  is  extended  from  the 
os  calcis  to  the  firft  joints  of  all  the  toes,  and  ferves  to 
preferve  the  fubjacent  parts  from  being  comprelfed  in 
Handing  and  walking. 

EXPLANATION  of  the  ANATOMICAL 
PLATES  II.  III.  and  IT. 

Plate  II.  reprefents  a  Front  and  Back  View'  of  the  First 

Layer  of  the  Muscles,  fituated  immediately  under 

the  common  Integuments  and  tendinous  Faiciae. 

FRONT  VIEW. 

Muscles  on  the  Head  and  Neck. — a.  The  anterior 
flefliy  belly  of  the  occipito-frontalis  fituated  on  the  os> 
frontis  :  above  a,  the  tendinous  aponeurofis  of  the  occipi- 
to-frontalis  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  parietal  bones. 
b,  Attollens  aurem  :  under  it,  the  tendinous  aponeurofis 
covering  the  temporal  mufcle :  anterior  auris,  between  c 
and  the  ear.  c,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  its  tendon  is 
leen  at  the  inner  canthus,  fixed  to  the  nafal  procefs  of  the 
fuperior  maxillary  bone:  Levator  labii  fuperioris  alaeque 
nali,  feen  divided  into  two  portions  running  down  along  the 
fide  of  the  nofe,  and,  on  the  outfide  of  it,  the  levator  anguli 
oris:  next  this,  the  zygomaticus  minor :  farther  outwards, 
zygomatieus  major :  on  the  ala  and  tip  of  the  nofe,  the 
comprefior  naris.  d,  Depreflor  anguli  oris  :  and,  beneath 
it,  a  portion  of  the  depreflor  labii  inferioris.  e,  Orbicu¬ 
laris  oris,  fl  Platyfma-myoides  :  behind  f  the  fterno- 
cleido-maftoidaeus  is  feen  through  the  platyfma-myoides. 

Trunk.,  a ,  Pcttoralis  major:  the  upper  part  of  it  is 

covered 
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covered  by  the  origin  of  the  platyfma-myoides.  b ,  Serra- 
tus  magnus:  the  other  portions  refembie  this,  c,  Latifii- 
mus  dorfi.  d,  Obliquus  externus  defcendens.  c ,  Linea 
femilunaris.  f,  Linca alba :  below umbilicus:  between 
t  and f,  the  re  this  abdominis:  and,  at  the  inferior  part  of 
t!ie  lifiea  alba,  oppofite  to  g,  the  pyramidales  appear  thro’ 
the  tendons  of  the  oblique  mufcles.  g.  Ring  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  miifcle.;  with  the  fpermatic  cord  palling  through 
it,  and  covered  by  the  cremafter  mufcle. 

Superior  Extremity,  a.  Deltoides :  abovethecia- 
vicle,  a  portion  of  the  trapezius  is  leen.  b,  Biceps  flexor 
cubiti :  at  the  bending  of  the  arm  are  feen  its  tendon  go¬ 
ing  towards  the  radius  ;  and  the  part,  from  which  the  ten¬ 
dinous  aponeurolis  that  covers  the  fore-arm,  is  cut  off: 
on  the  infide  of  the  biceps,  part  of  the  triceps  extenfor 
cubiti:  and,  on  the  outfide,  part  of  the  brachialis  inter- 
nus.  <r,  Supinator  radii  longus.  d,  Pronator  teres,  e, 
Palmaris  longus.  f,  Palmaris  brevis  :  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  the  aponeurofis  palmaris  is  feen  extended  from  the 
annular  ligament  at  the  wrift  to  the  roots  of  the  metacar¬ 
pal  bones  of  the  four  fingers,  g.  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
b,  Part  of  the  flexor  fublimis  perforatus.  i,  infertion  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ikiaris.  h,  Abdudtor  pollicis. 

Inferior  Extremity,  a,  Tenfor  vaginae  femoris, 
the  vagina  or  tendinous  fafeia  being  cut  off :  on  the  outfide 
of  it  a  portion  of  the  glutaeus  maximuS.  b,  Part  of  tire 
iliaCus  internus  :  on  the  outfide  of  it,  between  b  and  c, 
part  of  the  pfoas  magnus.  c,  Peitlnalis.  d,  Triceps  lon¬ 
gus.  e,  Gracilis,  f,  Sartorius.  g,  Redtus  cruris:  its 
tendon  is  feen  infertedinto  the  patella,  from  which  a  llrong 
tendon  is  lent  to  be  fixed  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  h, 
Vaftus  externus.  i,  Vaftus  internus.  A,  Tibialis  anticus. 
/,  Peronaeus  longus :  on  the  outfide  of  it,  a  portion  of  the 
folffius.  vi,  Extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  with  the 
peronaeus  tertius,  and  extenfor  proprius  pollicis  pedis. 
n,  Gaflrocnemius  externus,  feu  gemellus,  o,  Solicits,  p, 
Ligamentum  tarfi  annulare,  q,  Abdudtor  pollicis  pedis. 

BACK  VIEW. 

Head  and  Neck,  a,  Part  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muf¬ 
cle,  with  its  aponeurofis.  b,  Attollens  aurem.  c ,  Ante¬ 
rior  auris.  d,  Retrahentes  auris. 

Trunk,  a,  Trapezius,  feu cucularis.  b,  Its  tendinous 
edge  joining  with  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  whiclr 
is  called  ligamentum  nucha;  feu  colli,  c,  The  flefiiy  belly  of 
the  latiflimus  dorfi.  d ,  The  tendon  of  the  latiflimus  dorfi, 
wlrich  arifes  in  common  with  the  ferratus  pofticus  inferior. 
e,  Part  of  the  obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Superior  Extremity,  a,  Deltoides.  b,  Infra-fpi- 
natus,  with  a  portion  of  the  teres  minor  and  major  below 
it.  c,  Triceps  extenfor  cubiti :  its  tendon  is  feen  inferted 
into  the  iiead  of  the  ulna,  called  olecranon ;  and,  on  the  in¬ 
fide  of  it,  the  anconaus.  d,  Extenfor  carpi  radialis  longior, 
covered  by  a  portion  of  the  fupinator  radii  longus;  and, 
under  it,  a  portion  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 
e,  Extenfor  digitorum  communis  mantis,  which  fplits  into 
four  tendons,  and  pafs  with  the  indicator,  under  the  liga¬ 
mentum  carpi  annulare  externum,  at  the  extremities  of 
the  metacarpal  bone,  under  ligaments  proper  to  them- 
felves;  and  are  loft  in  a  broad  tendon,  which  covers  the 
back  of  the  four  fingers,  f  Extenfor  oflis  metacarpi  pol¬ 
licis  manus.  g,  Extenfor  primi  internodii  pollicis  mantis. 

Extenfor  fecundi  internodii  pollicis  manus.  i,  Extenfor 
carpi  ulnaris.  k.  Part  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  :  under 
it,  part  of  the  flexor  profundus  perforatus:  and,  on  the 
infide,  part  of  the  flexor  fublimus  perforatus,  which  are 
more  diftindtly  feen  on  the  right  fore-arm.  Likewife,  on 
the  right  hand,  are  feen  part  of  the  abdudtor  pollicis  ma¬ 
nus,  abdudtor  minimi  digiti  manus,  and  the  aponeurofis 
palmaris. 

Inferior  Extremity,  a,  Glutaeus  maximus.  b. 
Part  of  the  glutaeus  medius.  c.  Part  of  the  tenfor  vaginae 
femoris.  ^Vaftus  externus.  e,  The  long  head  of  the 
biceps  flexor  cruris:  and,  beneath  it,  f,  Part  of  the  fliort 
head,  g,  Semitendinofus :  and  beneath  it,  on  each  fide, 


a  portion  of  the  femhnembranofus  is  feen.  k,  Gracilis: 
on  the  outfide  of  it,  a  portion  of  the  adduftor  magnus  is 
leen.  i,  A  fmall  part  of  the  vaftus  internus.  k,  Gaftroc- 
riemius  externus,  feu  gemellus  :  and,  within  its  outer  head, 
a  portion  of  the  plantaris.  /,  Solans  feu  gaftrocnemius 
interims,  m,  Tenao  Achillis,  with  the  plantaris.  n,  Pe¬ 
ronaeus  longus.  o,  Peronaeus  brevis:  between  it  and  the 
tendo  Achillis,  a  portion  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum 
pedis,  p,  Tendons  of  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum  pe¬ 
dis,  with  the  peronaeus  tertius  palling  under  the  ligamen¬ 
tum  tarfi  annulare;  and  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis 
is  feen  beneath  them,  q,  Abdudtor  minimi  digiti  pedis: 
and  above  it  the  tendons  of  the  peronaeus  longus  and  bre¬ 
vis,  palling  under  proper  ligaments  of  their  own. 

Plate  III.  reprefents  a  Front  and  Back  View  of  the  Second 
Layer  of  theMuscLES. 

front;  view. 

Muscles  on  the  HEADand  Neck,  a,  Corrugator  fii- 
perciiii.  ^Temporalis,  c,  Mafteter.  d,  Levator  angu- 
li  oris,  e,  Buccinator,  f.  Orbicularis  oris :  oppofite  to 
the  right  ala  nafi,  the  portion  of  this  mufcle  which  Albi- 
nus  names  nafalis  labii  fuperioris.  g ,  Depreffor  labii  in- 
ferioris.  k,  Srerno-cleido-maftoidaeus,  which  is  feen  be¬ 
low,  arifing  from  the  fternum  and  clavicle,  by  two  heads. 
i,  Sterno-liyoidaeus  :  on  the  outfide  of  it,  the  omo-hyoi- 
daetis:  further  on,  a  portion  of  the  hyo-thyroidaeus.  A, 
Levator  fcapulae. 

Trunk,  a,  Subclavius.  b,  Pectoralis minor,  c,  Ser- 
ratus  magnus.  a,  Refills  abdominis,  divided  into  feveral 
flefiiy  portions  by  its  tendinous  interfedtions.  e,  Pyrami- 
dalis.  f,  Obliquus  afeendens  internus.  g,  Spermatic 
cord,  with  the  origin  of  the  cremafter  mufcle.  ■ 

Superior  Extremity,  a,  Biceps  flexor  cubiti.  b , 
Short  head  of  the  biceps:  beneath  the  upper  part  of  it,  a 
portion  of  the  coraco- brachialis :  beneath  the  under  part, 
a  portion  of  the  brachialis  internus.  c,  Longhead  of  the 
biceps:  at  the  bending  of  the  arm,  the  tendon  of  the  bi¬ 
ceps,  and  the  place  where  the  tendinous  aponeurofis  was 
cut  from  it,  are  feen.  d,  Extenfor  carpi -radialis  longior; 
beneath  it  a  portion  of  the  extenfor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 
e,  Flexor  fublimis  perforatus.  f,  Infertion  of  the  extenfor 
carpi  ulnaris.  g,  Extenfors  of  the  thumb,  h,  Opponens 
pollicis  :  on  the  infide  of  it,  a  portion  of  the  flexor  pollicis 
brevis,  i,  Tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  manus, 
after  palling  through  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus.  A, 
Abdudtor  minimi  digiti  manus.  I,  Flexor  parvus  minimi 
digiti  manus.  m,  Ligamentum  carpi  annulare. 

Inferior  Extremity,  a,  Iliacus  internus :  between 
a  and  b,  part  of  the  pfoas  magnus.  b,  Pedtinalis.  c,  Tri¬ 
ceps  longus.  d,  Gracilis,  c,  Rectus  cruris  cut  off  near 
its  origin,  f,  Tendon  of  the  redtus  cruris  cut  off  above 
the  patella,  from  which  a  ftrong  tendon  is  fent  to  be  in¬ 
ferted  into  a  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  g,  Portion  of  the  glu¬ 
taeus  medius:  on  the  infide  of  it,  part  of  the  glutaeus 
minimus,  h,  Vaftus  internus.  i,  Vaftus  externus.  A , 
Cruraeus.  /,  Infertion  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris  into  the 
fibula,  vi,  Tendons  of  the  gracilis  and  femitendinofus  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  tibia,  n,  Solaeus.  o,  Peronaeus  longus. 

p,  Extenfor  longus  digitorum,  with  the  peronaeus  tertius 
on  the  outfide,  and  extenfor  pollicis  proprius  on  the  infide. 

q,  Solaeus.  r,  Flexor  longus  digitorum.  s,  Tendons  of 
the  tibialis  pofticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis.  t} 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

BACK  VIEW. 

Head  and  Neck,  a.  Temporalis;  its  tendon  is  feen 
palling  below  the  zygoma,  b,  Mafteter.  c,  Splenius  ca¬ 
pitis  et  colli,  d,  Portion  of  the  complexus.  e.  Levator 
fcapulae,  feu  mufculus  patientiae. 

Trunk,  a,  Rhomboides  major,  b,  Rhomboides  mi¬ 
nor  :  and  immediately  above  it,  the  upper  edge  of  the  fer¬ 
ratus  pofticus  is  feen.  c,  The  ferratus  pofticus  fuperior 
on  the  right  fide,  d ,  Serratus  pofticus  inferior,  e,  Part 
of  the  fpinalis  dorfi.  ^  Part  of  the  longiflimus  dorfi. 

g t 
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g ,  Part  of  the  facro  lumbalis.  h,  Serratus  magnus.  i,  The 
broad  tendon  by  which  the  latifiimus  dorfi  begins,  and  from 
which  the  tendon  of  the  fen'atus  pofticus  inferior  is  infe- 
parable.  k,  Part  of  the  obliquus  interims  afcendens  ab¬ 
dominis.  I,  The  fphindter  ani,  fixed  to  the  point  of  the 
os  coccygis;  at  the  fide. of  which  the  cpccygseus,  and  a 
portion  of  the  levato--  ani,  are  feen  ;  and  lower  down,  op- 
pofite  to  /,  part  of  the  tranfverfalis  penis. 

Superior  Extremity,  a,  Supra-fpinatus.  b,  Infra- 
fpinatus.  c.  Teres  minor,  d,  Teres  major,  c,  Triceps 
extenfor  cubiti.  f.  Its  head,  called  longus.  g,  The  bre¬ 
vis:  and,  h,  A  fmall  portion  of  the  third  head,  named 
brachialis  externus.  i,  The  tendon  of  the  triceps,  inferted 
into  the  olecranon,  k,  Part  of  the  brachialis  internus. 
I,  Anconams,  which  feerns  to  be  continued  from  that  part 
of  the  bracialis  externus  immediately  above  it.  m,  Ex¬ 
tenfor  carpi  radialis  longior;  and  beneath  it,  the  brevior: 
both  are  feen  at  the  wrift,  inferted  into  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers.  ”,  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
o.  Part  of  the  radii  brevis,  p,  Extenfor  ofTis  metacarpi 
pollicis  manus.  q,  Extenfor  primi  internodii  pollicis  ma¬ 
ntis.  r,  Extenfor  fecundi  internodii  pollicis  manus.  s,  In¬ 
dicator,  inferted  into  the  root  of  the  firft joint  of  the  fore¬ 
finger.  t,  One  of  the  three  external  interolfei  manus :  the 
other  two  are  diftinttly  feen  without  letters,  u ,  One  of 
the  tendons  of  the  extenlors  of  the  fingers  cut ;  and  the 
fame  is  feen  in  each  of  the  other  three  fingers,  joining 
with  the  tendons  and  aponeurofes  of  the  interolfei  and 
lumbricales,  and  fpread  upon  the  back  of  the  fingers.  On 
the  right  hand,  part  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers,  the  ab- 
dmStor  pollicis  and  minimi  digiti,  are  feen. 

Inferior  Extremity,  a,  Glutaeus  medius.  b,  Py- 
riformis.  c,  The  two  mufcles  called  gemini ,  between  which 
the  tendon  and  flelhy  belly  of  the  obturator  internus  palfes 
over  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifchium,  are  feen  within  the 
pelvis,  partly  covered  by  the  coccygieus.  and  levator  ani. 
d,  Quadratus  femoris.  e,  Vaftus  externus.  f,  f  Parts 
of  the  triceps  magnus.  g,  Long  head  of  the  triceps  flexor 
cruris,  and  beneath  it  part  of  the  fliort  head  is  feen.  h,  Se- 
mi-tendinofus,  and  beneath  it  parts  of  the  femi-membra- 
nofus  are  feen  on  each  fide  of  it.  i,  Gracilis,  h,  A  fmall 
portion  of  the  vaftus  internus.  I ,  Poplitams.  m.  The 
flefhy  belly  of  the  plantaris  ;  and  its  long  fender  tendon  is 
feen  palling  over  the  infide  of  the  folasus.  n,  Solaeus. 
o,  The  place  where  the  tendon  of  the  gemellus  was  cut 
oft';  but  the  flefli  of  the  folaeus  runs  farther  down,  p,  Ten- 
do  Achillis,  with  the  plantaris.  q ,  Peronseus  longus,  paf- 
fing  at  the  outer  ankle  to  the  foie  of  the  foot ;  beneath  it, 
the  peronseus  brevis  to  the  root  of  the  metatarfal  bone  of 
the  little  toe;  and,  between  it  and  the  tendo  Achillis,  a 
portion  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  r,  Tendons 
of  the  extenfor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  with  the  peronaeus 
tertius;  and  beneath  thefe,  the  extenfor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis,  s,  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis. 

.  Plate  IV.  reprefents  a  Front  and  Back  View  of  theTniRD 

Layer  of  the  Muscles,  with  fome  of  the  Ligaments, 

Cartilages,  and  naked  Bones. 

FRONT  VIEW. 

Muscles  on  the  Head  and  Neck,  a,  Depreflbr  labii 
fuperioris  alaeque  nafi.  b,  Orbicularis  oris,  after  moft  of 
the  mufcles,  which  are  fixed  to  it,  and  aflift  to  form  it, 
have  been  taken  away,  c,  Buccinator  :  above  c ,  part  of 
the  pterygoidams  externus  is  feen  palling  behind  the  co- 
ronoid  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw.  d,  Levator  labii  infe- 
rioris.  e,  Sterno-thyroidasus :  immediately  above,  and 
feemingly  the  continuation  of  it,  the  lyyo-thyroidams. 
f,  Scalenus  anticus :  contiguous  to  it,  on  the  infide,  the 
fcalenus  medius :  above  it,  a  portion  of  the  trachelo-maf- 
toidieus  :  between  the  fcalenus  anticus,  and  fterno-thyroi- 
daeus,  and  hyo-thyroidaeus,  the  re6tus  capitis  anterius 
major,  and  longus  colli. 

Trunk,  a,  Third  row  of  external  intercoftal  mufcles : 
the  reft  appear  in  the  fame  manner  between  the  other  ribs. 
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b,  Third  row  of  internal  intercoftal  mufcles:  the  reft  ap¬ 
pear  between  the  other  ribs,  c,  Tranfverfalis  abdominis. 
d,  The  place  from  which  the  inferior  part  of  the  tendon 
of  the  tranfverfalis,  that  palfes  befare  the  rectus  and  py- 
ramidalis  mufcles,  is  cut  off:  between  thefe  portions  of 
each  fide,  the  peritonaeum  is  laid  bare,  and  the  ligaments 
of  the  bladder  which  were  formerly  the  umbilical  arteries 
and  urachus:  between  this  portion  and  the  os  pubis,  the 
fpermatic  cord  is  feen  cut.  e,  The  inferior  edge  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  tranfverfalis,  which  palfes 
behind  the  reflus,  and  immediately  adheres  to  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum.  /,  The  anterior  lamella  of  the  internal  oblique, 
which  joined  the  tendon  of  the  external  to  pafs  over  the 
reiftus:  between  f  and  g,  the  pofterior  lamella  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  oblique,  joining  with  the  tendon  of  the  tranfverfalis, 
to  pafs  behind  the  rettus.  g,  The  place  at  the  linea  alba, 
from  which  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  and  ante¬ 
rior  lamella  of  the  internal,  were  cut  oft':  at  g,  Umbilicus. 

Superior  Extremity,  a,  Subfcapularis.  b,  Teres- 
minor.  c,  Coraco-brachialis :  the  part  from  which  the 
fliort  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti  was  cut  off  from  it, 
is  feen  at  its  upper  end.  d,  Brachialis  internus.  e,  Bra¬ 
chialis  externus,  or  third  head  of  the  triceps,  f,  Extenfor 
carpi  radialis  longior;  and  with  it  the  extenfor  carpi  radi¬ 
alis  brevior;  both  thefe  are  diftiniftly  feen  in  the  right 
hand:  between  the  tendon  of  the  brachialis  internus  and 
extenfor  radialis,  the  fupinator  radii  brevis  is  feen.  g,  Flex¬ 
or  longus  pollicis  manus,  with  the  flelhy  portion  of  it  which 
arifes  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  h,  Flexor 
profundus  perforans,  which  fplits  into  four  tendons,  which 
pafs  under  the  ligamentum  carpi  annulare,  i,  Pronator 
quadratus.  k,  Addutftor  minimi  digiti  manus.  /,  One  of 
the  lumbricales:  the  other  three  appear  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  along  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus :  behind 
thefe,  the  internal  interolfei  are  feen. 

Inferior  Extremity,  a,  Glutasus  minimus,  b,  Ili- 
acus  internus :  on  the  infide  of  it,  between  b  and  c,  the 
pfoas  magnus.  c,  Obturator  externus.  d,  Adduflor  bre¬ 
vis  femoris.  e,  Addudfor  magnus  femoris.  f  Gracilis, 
which  is  feen  inferted  into  the  infide  of  the  head.,  of  the 
tibia,  g,  The  fliort  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris. 
h,  Peronaeus  longus.  z,  Peronaeus  brevis  :  between  thef® 
two  peronaei  and  tibia,  the  tibialis  pofticus  is  feen.  k,  Ten¬ 
don  of  the  tibialis  pofticus,  covering  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis.  /,  Extenfor  brevis  dig!— 
torum  pedis.  __ 

BACK  VIEW. 

Muscles  on  the  Head  and  Neck,  a.  Part  of  the 
buccinator,  b,  Complexus.  c,  Trachelo-maftoidaeus ;  on 
the  outfide  of  it,  the  tranfverfalis  colli,  d,  Scalenus  me¬ 
dius.  e,  Scalenus  pofticus. 

Trunk,  a.  Spinalis  dorfi ;  and  beneath  it,  the  multi- 
fidus  fpinte.  b,  Longiliimus  dorfi,  which  fends  off  a  flelhy 
flip  to  the  trachelo-maftoidseus.  c,  Sacro  lumbalis,  with 
the  cervicalis  defcendens  fent  oft'  from  it  along  the  fide  of 
the  neck,  and  outfide  of  the  tranfverfalis  colli,  d,  Semi- 
fpinalis  dorfi.  e,  Tranfverfalis  abdominis.  The  fpaces 
between  the  fpinous  proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  have  muf- 
cular  fafciculi  between  them,  particularly  thole  of  the 
neck :  and  are  named  interfpinales  colli,  dorfi,  and  lumbo - 
rum ;  but  thofe  of  the  back  feem  to  be  tendinous  and  liga¬ 
mentous. 

Superior  Extremity,  a,  Teres  major,  b,  Part  of 
the  coraco-brachialis.  c,  Part  of  the  brachialis  internus. 
d,  The  third  head  of  the  triceps  extenfor  cubiti,  called 
brachialis  externus,  after  the  longus  and  brevis  have  been 
cut  off.  e,  Extenfor  radialis  longior.  f,  Extenfor  radia¬ 
lis  brevior.  g,  Part  of  the  flexor  profundus  perforans. 
h,  Supinator  radii  brevis,  i,  Part  of  the  adduffor  pollicis 
manus.  k.  One  of  the  three  external  interolfei ;  the  other 
two  may  be  eafily  diftinguilhed  without  letters.  /,  Tendons 
of  the  extenfors  of  the  fingers,  joining  with  thofe  of  the 
lumbricales  and  interolfei,  wdiich  form  a  tendinous  expan- 
fion  on  the  back  of  the  four  fingers.  On  the  right  hand, 
7  I  part 
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part  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  part  of  the 
adduflor  pollicis,  and  the  whole  of  the-  addu6lor  minimi 
digiti,  are  feen. 

Inferior  Extremity,  a,  Glutaeus  minimus,  b,  Ob¬ 
turator  internus;  its  flefhy  belly  is  feen  within  the  pelvis: 
beneath  b,  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  externus.  c,  Semi- 
niembranofus.  d,  The  fhort  head  of  the  biceps  flexor 
cruris,  e,  Triceps  magnus.  f  Gracilis:  in  the  ham,  the 
origins  of  the  two-  heads  of  the  gaffrocnemius  externus 
and  plantaris  are  feen.  g,  Poplitaeus.  h,  Tibialis  pofti- 
qus.  i,  F'lexor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  k,  Flexor  polli¬ 
cis  longus.  /,  Peronaeus  longus,  running  down  to  be  in- 
ferted  into  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the  little  toe  :  beneath 
it,  the  peronieus  brevis,  palling  to  the  foie  of  the  foot. 
m,  Extenfor  brevis  digitorum  pedis,  n,  Part  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum  pedis. 

MUSCLES  of  the  EYE. 

Fig.  i.  reprefents  the  right  Eye-ball,  and  the  fix  Muf- 
■cles  which  move  it,  taken  out  of  the  orbit,  with  the  Optic 
Nerve,  a,  The  eye-ball,  b,  Optic  nerve,  c,  Mufculus 
trochlearis,  feu  obliquus  fuperior.  d,  The  trochlea,  or 
pulley,  with  a  piece  of  the  os  frontis,  through  which  the 
tendon  of  the  mufcle  pafles  towards  the  eye-ball,  e,  Ob¬ 
liquus  inferior,  with  a  piece  of  the  fuperior  maxillary  bone, 
from  whence  it  arifes.  f  Levator  oculi.  g,  Depreflbr 
-oculi.  h,  Adduflor  ocuii.  i,  Abdudtor  oculi. 

MUSCLES  of  the  FOOT. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  firfi  Layer  of  Mufcles  on  the  Sole 
of  the  Foot,  after  the  Aponeurofis  Plantaris  has  been  ta¬ 
ken  away,  a,  Abduftor  pollicis  pedis,  bb,  Abduflor  mi¬ 
nimi  digiti  pedis,  c,  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis,  which 
fplits  into'  four  tendons,  that  are  perforated  by  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis1:  between  thefe  ten¬ 
dons  the  lumbricales*  are  feen.  d,  Tendon  of  the  flexor 
pollicis  longus  :  and  beneath  it,  the  flexor  pollicis  brevis. 

e,  Tranfverfalis  pedis. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  the  fecond  Layer  of  Mufcles  on  the 
Sole  of  the  Foot,  after  the  Abduflor  Pollicis  Pedis,  and 
Abduftcr  Minimi  Digiti  Pedis,  and  t-he  Flexor  Brevis  Di¬ 
gitorum  Pedis,  have  "been  taken  away,  a,  Tendon  of  the 
fl-exor  longus  digitorum  pedis,  bb,  Flexor  accefforius,  feu 
malfa  carnea  Jacobi  Sylvii.  cccc ,  The  four  lumbricales 
arifinVg  from  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 
dd,  Tendon  of  the  flexor  pollicis  longus  ;  which,  in  its 
progrefs,  joins  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum 
pedis,  e,  Tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus.  f  Tendon  of 
the  peronaeus  longus.  g,  Tendon  of  the  peronaeus  brevis. 
h ,  Flexor  pollicis  brevis,  with  a  portion  of  the  abduftor 
pollicis,  on  the  inftde  of  the  great  toe  :  on  the  outfide  of 

f,  is  the  adduiftor  pollicis.  h,  Flexor  brevis  minimi  di¬ 
giti  pedis.  I,  A  ligament  which  fupports  the  bones  of  the 
tarfus  :  before  /,  two  of  the  interoflei  are  feen.  m,  Tranf¬ 
verfalis  pedis. 

CARTILAGES  and  LIGAMENTS  of  the  JOINTS,  &c. 

The  condyloid  proteffes  of  the  os  occipitis,  the  glenoid 
cavities  or  articular  foflltlae-af  theoffa  temporum,  the  emi¬ 
nences  next  thefe  cavities,  and  the  condyloid  proceffes  of 
the  lower  jaw,  are  all  covered  over  with  very  white  and 
fmooth  cartilages;  and  there  is  likewife  an  inter-articular 
•or  moveable  cartilage  in  each  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw 
with  the  temporal  bones.  Befides  thefe  there  are  other 
cartilages  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  viz.  the  cartilaginous 
feptum,  an.d  cartilages  of  the  nofe,  the  fmall  cartilaginous 
pulley  in  each  orbit,  the  cartilages  of  the  outer  ear,  and 
thofe  which  are  joined  to  the  os  hvoides.  The  ligaments 
of  the  bones  of  the  head  are,  thofe  of  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw  with  the  temporal  bones  ;  thofe  between  the 
occipital  bone  and  vertebrae  of  the  neck;  and  thofe  by 
which  the  os  hyoides  is  connefled  to  the  ffyloid  procefs. 

Ligaments  of  the  Lower  Jaw  and  Temporal 
Bones. — Ligamentum  capfulare ,  are  fixed  by  one  extremity 
.round  the  glenoid  or  articular  ioffula  and  eminence  of  each 
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temporal  bone ;  by  their  middle  round  the  inter-articular 
cartilage,  and  by  their  other  extremity  round  each  condyle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  inter¬ 
mediate  cartilage  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  condyles, 
and  to  change  their  lituation  from  the  glenoid  cavities  to 
the  tubercles  of  the  zygomatic  precedes.  Ligamentum  la- 
terale  maxillae  inferiors,  arifes  from  the  inner  furface  of  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  fixed  to  the  root  of  the  fly. 
loid  procefs,  and  to  the  poflerior  margin  .of  the  articular 
cavity  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  affiils  in  keeping  the  jaw 
in  its  proper  place. 

Ligaments  of  the  Occipital  Bone  and  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck. — Ligamenta  capfularia,  arife  from  the  edges 
of  the  condyloid  procefs  of  the  os  occipitis,  and  are  fixed 
to  the  edges  of  the  fuperior  oblique  proceiles  of  the  firfi 
vertebra.  Ligamentum  latum  anlerius,  arifes  from  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  foramen  magnum  occipitis,  and  runs  down  to 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  firfi  vertebra  of  the  neck.  Liga- 
mentum  latum  poferius,  arifes  from  the  poflerior  margin  of 
the  foramen  magnum  occipitis,  and  is  inferted  into  the- 
upper  part  of  the  poflerior  arch  of  the  firfi  vertebra.  LL 
gamentum  procef  us  odontoidis  feu  perpendiculare,  arifes  from 
the  fore-part  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  runs  down  to 
be  fixed  to  the  proceffus  dentatus  of  the  fecond  vertebra. 
It  aflifls  in  fixing  the  head  to  the  fpine,  but  is  twifled  in 
the  rotation.  Ligamenta  later  alia,  are  two  flrong  ligaments, 
■which  run  from  each  fide  of  the  proceffus  dentatus  to  be 
fixed  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  firfi  vertebra,  and  to  the  edge 
of  the  foramen  magnum.  Ligamentum  cervicale  feu  nuchtz , 
arifes  from  the  fpinous  procefs  of  the  os  occipitis,  and 
gives  origin  to  part  of  the  trapezius  mufcle. 

The  bones  of  the  head,  as  well  as  all  the  other  bones 
of  the  body,  are  covered  by  a  particular  membrane  :  but 
that  which  covers  the  cranium  is  termed  pericranium,  while 
that  furrounding  the  other  bones  are  called  fimply  periof 
teum.  The  internal  flruclure  of  the  bones  of  the  head 
being  for  the  mod  part  cellular,  they  contain  alfo  d  iff  in  ft 
portions  of  marrow  included  in  membranous  cells  lying 
in  the  diploe.  The  fynovial  glands  of  the  maxillary  and 
occipital  articulations  have  nothing  particular  to  them  ; 
they  are  proportioned  to  the  joints  to  which  they  belong, 
and  lie  between  the  capfular  ligaments  and  circumference 
of  the  cartilages. 

The  cartilages  of  the  vertebrae  are  of  two  kinds;  one 
proper  to  each  vertebra,  the  .other  common  to  two  verte¬ 
brae  that  lie  next  each  other.  The  firfi  may  be  termed  carti¬ 
lages  of  articulation  ;  the  others,  cartilages  offympliyfis.  The 
proper  articular  cartilages  of  each  vertebra  of  the  fpine, 
are  thofe  four  which  cover  the  furfaces  of  the  oblique 
proceffes.  In  thefirft  v.ertebra.of  the  neck,  and  vertebrae 
of  the  loins,  thefe  cartilages  are  thicker  than  in  the  reft. 
The  firfi  vertebra  of  the  neck  has  a  cartilaginous  covering 
on  the  back-part  of  the  anterior  arch,  correfponding  with 
another  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  proceffus  dentatus  of  the 
next  vertebra;  fo  that  each  of  thofe  two  vertebrae  has  five 
articular  cartilages-.  The  vertebrae  of  the  back,  befides 
the  four  cartilages  of  their  oblique  proceffes,  have  others 
which  do  not  belong  to  their  articulations  with. each  other, 
viz.  thofe  that  cover  the  lateral  foflula  in  the  bodies  of 
thefe  vertebrae,  and  the  foffulae  of  their  tranfverfe  pro¬ 
ceffes,  by  both  of  which  they  are  articulated  with  the  ribs. 

The  cartilages  of  fymphyfis  lie  between  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  uniting  them  clofely  together  ;  their  breadth 
and  circumference  anfw&ring  exactly  to  that  of  the  fur- 
faces  to  which  they  are  connected ;  but  their  height  or 
thicknefs  is  different  in  each  clafs  of  the  vertebras.  The 
internal  flruflure  of  thefe  cartilages  is  different  from  that 
of  all  the  other  cartilages  of  the  body.  When  we  view 
their  circumferences  only,  they  feem  to  be  one  uniform 
mafs,  as  the  others  generally  are;  but,  when  they  are  di¬ 
vided  by  an  incifion  parallel  to  that  furface  of  the  verte¬ 
brae  to  which  they  are  joined,  we  fee  they  are  compofed  of 
many  cartilaginous  concentrical  lamellae  contained  within 
each  other.  The  mod  external  lamellae  are  fibrous,  thickeft, 
and  firmefl,  and  feparated  by  confiderable  intervals  :  the 
z  ...  internal 
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•Internal  approach  nearer  and  nearer  together,  becoming 
gradually  thinner,  and  of  a  fofter  confidence,  till  at  laft 
they  are  almoft  of  the  form  of  a  glairy  liquor  in  the  centre. 
Thefe  rings  do  not  form  an  entire  circumference ;  being 
turned  inwards  on  t he  back-part,  anfwering  to  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  palfage  for  the  fpinal  marrow.  They  lie  ho- 
-rizontally  between  the  vertebrae.  The  interflices  of  the 
rings  are  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  lei’s  fluid 
than  that  of  the  joints."  Each  lamina  taken  feparately  is 
very  pliable,  according  to  its  length  ;  put,  taken  together, 
they  are  not  f’c  ealily  bent,  partly  becaule  of  their  circular, 
figure,  and  partly  becaule  of  their  vicinity  and  multiplicity. 
They  yield,  however,  in  the  inflexions  of  the  fpine ;  and 
their  external  furface, -which  in  the  ordinary  lituation  of 
the  fpine  is  eve«  with  the  furface  of  the  vertebrae,  becomes 
prominent,  or  juts  out  on  that  fide  towards  which  the  in-' 
rleXion  is  made,  the  cartilages  being  then  compreffed  by 
the  vertebrae.  They  likewise  yield  on  all  fides,  without 
any  inflection  of  the  fpine,  to  the  weight  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body;  but  this  is  done  by  very  fmall  and  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees,  and  efpeoially  at  the  under  part  of  the 
true  vertebrae,  and  when  the  body  is  loaded  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  weight.  They  reftore  thcmfelves  afterwards  merely 
by  being  freed  from  compreffion:  fo  that  a  man  is  reality 
taller  after  lying  than  after  he  has  walked  or  carried  a 
burden  for  a  length  of  time;  the  molt  natural  and  Ample 
reafon  that  can  be  given  for  the  different  height  of  the1 
fame  perfon  at  different  times,  firft  obferved  in  England, 
•and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Mr.  Morand,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  being  the. different  Hate  of 
the  intervertebral  cartilages.  According  to  Sabatier,  &c. 
the  fame  perfon  is  fometimes  more  than  four  or  five  lines, 
or  twelfths  of  an  inch,  higher  in  the  morning  than  he  is 
in  the  evening. 

Ligaments  of  the  Vertebrae. — The  vertebrae  are 
ftrongly  connected  to  .each  other  by  different  kinds  of  li¬ 
gaments  ;  fome  of  which  are  proper  to  a  certain  number  of 
them,  others  are  common  to  the  whole.  Ligamentum  tranf- 
verfi/m  vertebra:  colli  primes-,  arifes  froin  the  inner  fide  of 
the  firft  vertebra,  and  goes  acrofs  to  the  other  fide  behind 
the  proeeflus  dentatus,  which  it  prevents  from  wounding 
the  fpinal  marrow  . in  the  rotation  of  the  head.  Ligamentum 
■  aniicum  commune  vertebrarum.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable 
is  a  flrong digamentous  band,  which  embraces  their  con¬ 
vex  furface  from  the  upper  to  the  under  end  of  the  fpine. 
ft  begins  at  the  fecond  vertebra  of  tire  neck,  and  pafles 
down  as  low. as  the  os  facrufn,  becoming  gradually  larger 
and  (Longer  in  its'  delcent.  Ligamenta  intervertebralia,  are 
fliort  but  flrong  ligaments,  which  crofs  each  other  ob¬ 
liquely,  and  are  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the  body  of  each 
vertebra.  Thefe  crucial  ligaments  cover  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  and  adhere  clofely 
to  them.  Ligamentum -pojlicum  commune  vertebrarum,  begins 
at  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck ;  and  after  having  fent 
a  conliderable  proofs,  which  pafles  behind  the  tranfverfe 
ligament  of  the  firft  vertebra,  to  be  fixed  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foramen  magnum,  it  defeends  on  all  the  other 
vertebrae,  to  end  at  the  lower  end  of  the  os  facrum.  Li- 
-.gamenta  interfpinofa,  are  fliort  and  firm  ligaments,  which 
.run  from  the  whole  upper  edge  of  the  bony  bridge  and 
fpinous  precedes  of  one  vertebra,  to  the  correfponding 
parts  of  the  vertebra  next;  and  thereby  joining  the  diffe¬ 
rent  vertebrae  together,  and  dividing  the  mufcles  on  the 
right  from  thofe  on  the  left  fide  of  the  fpine.  Ligamenta 
inter trqnfmrfalia,  are  fhort  final  1  ligaments  placed  between 
the  extremities  of  all  the  tranfverfe  procefles.  Ligamenta 
rapfularia ,  are  formed  of  numerous  fliort  flrong  ligament¬ 
ous  fafciculi,  arifing  from  and  furrounding  the  oblique 
jprocefles  of  all  the  vertebrae. 

STERNUM  and  RIBS. 

The  fternum  of  an  adult  has  commonly  fixteen  carti¬ 
lages  ;  fourteen  of  which  are  articular,  the  other  two 
fymphyfes.  Of  the  articular  cartilages,  two  belong  to  the 


true  ribs,  from  the  fecond  to  the  feventh  inclufive.  Tire 
two  fymphyfes  are  thofe  between  the  fternum  and  the  firft 
rib  on  each  fide.  The  cartilago  enfiformis  is  often  bony 
towards  the  fternum,  and  more  or  lefs  cartilaginous  at  the 
other  end.  In  very  aged  perfons  it  has  been  found  en¬ 
tirely  oilified,  and  fometimes  wholly  cartilaginous  even  in 
adults.  All  the  ribs  have  cartilaginous  portions,  which 
differ  front  each  other  in  length,  breadth,  incurvation, 
adhefion,  and  in  their  extremities.  The  cartilages  of  the 
.  falfe  ribs  are  naturally  more  (lender  and  pliable  than  thofe 
of  the  true  ribs  :  the  middle  or  inner  fubftance  acquires 
the  confidence  of  bones  in  old  age  ;  and  their  extremi¬ 
ties  fometimes  oflify,  and  are  immoveably  fixed  to  the 
fterntin:. 

Ligaments  of  the  Sternum,  Vertebrae,. and  Ribs. 
— Mcmbrana  Jlerni  propria,  is  a  firm  expanfion,  compofeij. 
of  many  tendinous  fibres,  covering  both  the  external  and 
internal  furface  of  the  fternum.  On  the  fore-part  of  the 
fternum  the  external  fibres'begin  at  tire  articulations  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  run  acrofs  in  a  radiated  manner 
to  their  fellows  on  the  oppofite  fide,  while  the  internal 
fibres'  have  a  longitudinal  direXion.  Ligamentum  cartila- 
ginis  enfformis,  is  compofed  of  tendinous  fibres  fimilar  to 
the  former,  arifing  from  the  cartilaginous  extremity  of  the 
•feventh  rib  and  correfponding  part  of  the  fternum;  and 
which,  after  defeending -obliquely,  are  fixed  to  the  carti¬ 
lago  enfiformis.-  Ligamenta  cdpjularia  carlilaginum  cojlarum 
verarum,  arife  round  the  cartilages  of  the  feven  true  ribsa 
to  be  fixed  to  the  articular  pits  in  the  Tides  of  the  fternum. 
Ligamenta  cojlarum  ipfarum  propria,  are  ligaments  by  which 
the  ribs  are  joined  to  each  other.  Ligamenta  capfularia 
capitulonm  majerum  cojlarum,  are  fhort  ligamentous  fafci¬ 
culi  which  arife  round  the  cartilaginous  furface  of  the 
head, of -each  rib,  and  are  fixed  to  the  circumference  of 
the  fmall  pits  in  the  Tides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebr-as- 
and.  intervertebral  cartilages.  Li gamenta  capfular ia . capita - 
loruy. '  minor um,  arife  front  the  tubercles  of  the  ten  upper.- 
moft  ribs,  and  are  fixed  round  the  articular  pit  on  the 
point  of  the  tranfverfe  procefles  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back.  Ligamenta  internet  colli  cojlarum,  arife  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  ribs,,  and  are  fixed  to  the  inferior 
furface  of  the  tranfverfe  procelfes.  LAgamcnta  externa  colli 
cofccrum,  arife  from  the  outer  furface. of  the  fuperior  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  neck  of  all  the  ribs.  Ligamenta  duo  fpecialia , 
arife  by  a  broad  origin  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  laft 
rib,  and  are  fixed  to  the  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  Jigarfierjtous  expanftons  of 
the  vertebrae,  are- in  place  of  a  periofteum  ;  at  leaf!  they 
are  blended  together  both- on  the  inner  and  outer  fide  of 
the  fpine.  The  fternum  and  bony  portions  of  the  ribs 
have  a  p.eriofteuni  like  the  other  bones. ■  The  cartilaginous 
portions  of  the  ribs  are  covered  by  a  membrane  of  the  fame 
kind,  termed  perichondrium. 

OF  THE  SUPERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

The  fcapula  in  many  fubjeXs  has  a  Tmall  cartilaginous 
border  along  its  whole  -bafts  ;  which  in  children  is  tolera¬ 
bly  diftJnX,  but  in  adults  it  difappears.  The-glenoid  cavity 
of  this -bone  is  covered  with  a  cartilage,  which  is  thicker 
towards  the  Circumference  than  in  the  middle,  and  a  little 
railed  above  the  edge  of  the  bone.  The  fmall  cartilagi¬ 
nous  furface  of  the  acromion,  is  covered  with  a  very  thin 
cartilaginous  lamina:  but,  being  tranfparent,  it  does  not 
appear  very  white.  The  fternal  extremity  of,  the  clavicle 
is  crufted  over  with  a  cartilage  which  covers  its  whole  tri¬ 
angular  furface;  befides  which  it  has  another  moveable 
inter-articular  cartilage,  refembling  that  at  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw.  The  fmall  cartilaginous  furface  of  the 
fcapular  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  anfwering  to  that  of 
-the  acromion,  is  a  little  convex. 

-Ligaments  of  the  Clavicle  and  Scapula. — Liga- 
mentum  inter  clavicular  e,  is  a  long  narrow  ligament  which 
goes  behind  the  furca  of  the  fternum,  from  the  internal 
angle  of- one  clavicle  to  that  of  the  other.  Ligamenta  cap- 


v.rficplations  jof  the  clavicles;  and  twelve  to  thofe  of  the  fularia  antica  claviculx,  are  fliort  and' flrong  ligaments  arj- 
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ling  round  the  fternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  from  ment  ties  the  two  bones  together,  and  gives  infertion  to 
thence  palling  over  the  inter-articular  cartilage,  are  in-  mufcles.  In  the  fupination  of  the  hand,  it  is  ftretched  ; 
ferted  round  the  clavicular  cavity  of  the  fternum.  Liga-  and  in  the  pronation,  it  is  relaxed. 

mentum  rhomboideutn,  arifes  from  the  inferior  rough  furtace  Ligaments  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and,  running  ob-  Bones  of  the  Fore  Arm. —  Ligamentum  capfulare,  arifes 
liquely,  is  fixed  to  the  cartilage  of  the  firlt  rib.  Ligamenta  round  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  lower  end  of 
capfularia  poftica.  The  articulation  of  the  fcapulary  end  the  radius  and  head  of  the  ulna.  It  is  fixed  to  the  carti- 
of  the  clavicle  with  the  acromion,  is  ftrengthened  quite  laginous  edges  of  the  three  fil'd  bones  of  the  carpus.  Li- 
round  by  thick  ftrong  ligaments  which  go  from  one  bone  gamentum  capfulare  feu  facciforme,  arifes  from  the  edges  of 
to  the  other.  Ligament um  trapezoideun fcapula.,  arifes  from  the  femilunar  cavity,  at  the  under  end  of  the  radius,  and 
the  internal  furface  of  the  coracoid  procefs  of  the  fcapula,  furrounds  the  head  of  the  ulna.  Ligamenta  duo  travfverfa , 
and  ends  at  the  po  fieri  or  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  Liga-  One  of  thefe  arifes  from  the  ftyloid  procefs  at  the  under 
mentum  conoideum  fcapula,  arifes  from  the  root  of  the  cora-  end  of  the  radius,  and  is  inferted  into  the  os  naviculare. 
coid  procefs,  and  is  inferted  into  the  rough  protuberance  The  other  arifes  from  the  ftyloid  procefs  at  the  lower 
of  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  fcapula.  Ligamentum  end  of  the  ulna,  and  is  fixed  to  the  os  cuneiforme  and 


proprium  fcapula  anticum,  arifes -from  the  external  furface 
of  the  coracoid  procefs,  and  is  fixed  to  the  pofterior  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  acromion.  Ligamentum  proprium  fcapula  poficum , 
arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  fuperior  margin,  and  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  root  of  the  coracoid  procefs.  Under  this  li¬ 
gament  the  veftels  and  nerves  pafs  to  the  fhoulder. 

Ligaments  between  the  Scapula  and  Os  Humeri. 

« — Ligamentum  capjulare  humeri,  arifes  from  the  w  hole  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  fcapida,  and  is  fixed  round 
the  under  end  of  the  neck  of  the  os  humeri,  lootely  inclo- 
fing  the  head  of  this  bone.  The  upper  part  of  the  liga¬ 
ment  fends  down  a  (heath  between  the  two  tuberofities  of 
the  humerus,  over  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  mufcle,  which  it  accompanies  as  far  as  the  ftefiiy 
part,  and  prevents  it  from  Hiding  out  of  the  groove  in 
which  it  is  placed.  The  capfular  ligament  is  ftrengthened 
by  other  ligamentous  bands,  which  adhere  firmly  to  its 
anterior  furface. 

Ligaments  of  the  Joint  of  the  Elbow'. — Ligamen. 
turn  capfulare,  arifes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  os  humeri, 
above  the  edge  of  the  cartilaginous  furface,  and  is  fixed 
to  the  top  of  the  ulna  round  the  edge  of  the  great  figmoid 
cavity,  including  both  the  apex  of  the  olecranon  and  that 
of  the  coronoid  procefs.  It  likewife  runs  over  the  head 
of  the  radius,  and  is  fixed  to  the  coronary  ligament  quite 
round.  Near  the  under  end  of  the  body  of  the  os  humeri, 
there  are  two  particular  intermufcular  ligaments,  which 
are  long,  narrow,  and  thin.  They  increafe  the  furface 
for  the  origin  of  mufcles,  and  thereby  fupply  the  place  of 
bones.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  humeri  is  alio  joined 
to  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  by  the  two  following  fafei- 
culi  of  ligamentous  fibres  :  viz.  Ligamentum  brachio-cubi - 
tale  feu  lateralc  internum,  arifes  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri  ;  and,  running  down  the 
capl'ula,  is  fpread  out  in  a  radiated  manner  to  be  fixed  to 
the  infide  of  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  ulna.  Ligamentum 
brachio-radiale  feu  lateralc  externum,  is  difpofed  much  after 
the  fame  manner ;  but  it  is  of  a  greater  extent.  Through 
all  its  paffage,  it  covers  the  capfular  ligament,  and  is  co¬ 
vered  by  feveral  tendons,  adhering  clofely  to  both. 

Ligaments  joining  the  Head  of  the  Radius  to  the 
Ulna. — Ligamentum  coronarium  feu  orbiculare.  The  head 
of  the  radius  is  joined  to  that  of  the  ulna,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  ligament  furrounds  the  head  of  the  radius,  reaching 
from  one  fide  of  the  fmall  lateral  figmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna  to  the  other,  in  an  arch  which  is  about  three-quarters 
of  a  circle.  Ligamentum  obliquum,  arifes  from  the  tubercle 
of  the  ulna,  which  gives  rife  to  the  bracheus  internus 
mufcle,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

Ligaments  between  the  Bodies  of  the  Radius  and 
Ulna. — Ligamentum  interoffeum,  fills. up  the  fpace  between 
the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  fixed  by  one  edge 
along  the  fiiarp  angle  of  the  radius,  and  by  the  other  along 
that  of  the  ulna.  The  greater  number  of  the  fibres  which 
compofe  it  defeend  from  the  radius  to  the  ulna.  Some, 
however,  afeend  and  crofs  the  former  obliquely,  fo  as  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  compofed  of  two  planes.  Small  fpaces 
are  left  in  different  parts  of  it  for  (he  paffage  of  blood- 
velfels;  and  a  large  opening  is  left  above,  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  oblique  ligament,  &c.  The  interoffeous  liga. 


unci  forme. 

Ligaments  of  the  Carpus. — Ligamenta  offium  carpi 
brevia,  are  fmall  fhort  ligaments,  running  in  Various  di¬ 
rections,  and  joining  the  carpal  bones;  firft  of  the  fame 
row,  then  of  the  two  rows  together.  Ugamentum  offium 
carpi  commune  capfulare,  arifes  from  the  cartilaginous  edges, 
of  the  firlt  row  of  carpal  bones,  and  Is  inferted  into  thofe 
of  the  fecond  row.  Ligamenta  articu/aria ,  fhort  firm  liga¬ 
ments,  by  which  the  fecond  feries  of  carpal  bones  are  joined 
to  the  pofterior  extremities  of  metacarpal  bones.  Liga¬ 
menta  interoflea.  metacarpi,  are  fmall  ligaments  which  join 
the  pofterior  and  anterior  extremity  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  together. 

Ligaments-  of  the  Bones  of  the  Fingers.-— I-ftp*- 
menta  capfularia  phalangum  digitorvm,  arife  from  the  ante¬ 
rior  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  pofterior 
extremities  of  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  fingers.  Ligamenta 
lateralia  phalangum  digitorum,  are  ftrong  ligaments  which 
lie  between  the  bones  of  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  fingers. 
They  are  fixed  at  each  end  to  the  capfular  ligaments. 
Ligamentum  capfulare  pollicis,  arifes  from  the  pofterior  e??- 
tremity  of  the  firft  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  is  fixed  round 
the  os  trapezium  of  the  carpus. 

Ligaments  of  the  Hand  and  Fingers  in  fitu. — Li¬ 
gamentum  carpi  tranfverfale  externum,  arifes  from  the  ftyloid 
procefs  of  the  ulna  and  os  piliforme  of  the  carpus,  and 
ends  in  the  ftyloid  procefs  of  the  radius.  Between  this 
ligament  and  the  bones,  the  tendons  of  the  extenfor  muf¬ 
cles  of  the  carpus  and  fingers  pafs.  Ligamenta  vaginalia , 
adhere  to  the  former  ligament  and  bones,  and  ferve  as  a 
kind  of  (heaths  to  the  tendons.  Ligamenta  tendinum  exten - 
forum  travfverfa,  are  ftiort  tendinous  ligaments,  running 
tranfverfely  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  behind  the  roots  of 
the  fingers.  l.igamenta  palmaria  tranfuerfa,  are  fixed  to 
the  anterior  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  from 
which  they  run  tranfverfely.  Ligamenta  vaginalia  tendinum 
f  exorum,  arife  from  the  internal  tranfverfe  ligament  of  the 
wrift,  and  terminate  with  the  tendons  of  the  mufculus 
perforans.  Ligamenta  vaginalia  feu  cruciata  phalangum,  run 
in  a  circular  and  crucial  direction  over  the  former  vaginae 
and  tendons,  and  are  fixed  to  the  ridges  on  the  concave 
fide  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers.  Ligamentum  tendinum  f  ex¬ 
orum  accejforia ,  are  fmall  but  firm  tendinous  fubftances, 
which  arife  from  the  firft  and  fecond  phalanx  of  the  fin¬ 
gers.  All  the  bones  of  the  fuperior  extremities  are  co¬ 
vered  with  their  periofteum,  and  the  quantity  of  marrow 
correfponds  with  the  fliape  of  the  bone.  All  the  joints 
have  likewife  fynovial  fubftances;  but  they  arq  fmall  when 
compared  with  thofe  in  the  inferior  extremities.  The 
molt  confiderable  are  placed  in  the  cavities  at  the  under 
end  of  the  os  humeri,  for  lodging  the  coronoid  procefs 
and  olecranon  of  the  ulna,  in  the  flexion  and  extenfion  of 
the  fore-arm. 

OF  THE  PELVIS ,  AND  INFERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

The  cartilages  of  the  offa  innominata  are  not  fo  nume¬ 
rous  as  one  might  imagine  on  examining  the  fkeleton.  The 
true  cartilages  of  the  offa  innominata  are  five  in  number  ; 
three  common,  and  two  proper.  The  firft  and  principal 
common  cartilage  i?  that  which  makes  the  fyniphyfis  of 
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the  offa  pubis.  The  two  other  common  cartilages  join  the 
cft'a  ilium  to  the  os  facrum,  but  are  thinner  than  that  of 
fire-  Oft'a  pubis.  The  proper  cartilages  are  thofe  that  line 
the  acetabula.  The  circumference  of  the  acetabulum  has 
a  border  of  a  particular  kind;  the  fubftance  of  which  is 
neither  wholly  cartilaginous,  nor  wholly  ligamentous  ;  but 
it  may  be  rather  placed  among  the  ligaments.  No  part  of 
the  os  femoris  is  covered  with  cartilage,  excepting  the 
uniform  convexity  of  its  head  ;  and  here  the  cartilage 
runs  as  far  as  the  union  between  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
bone.  The  trochanters  have  no  true  cartilage;  what  looks 
like  it  being  only  the  remains  of  tendinous  infertions. 

Ligaments  of  the  Pelvis. — Ligamenta  ileofacra ,  are 
Prong  ligaments  ariling  from  the  poflerior  part  of  the  fpine 
of  the  os  ilium,  and,  defcending  obliquely,  are  fixed  to  the 
firfi,  third,  and  fourth,  Spurious  tranfverfe  procefles  of 
the  os  facrum.  Ligamenta  pelvis  tranfverfalia  fuperius  et 
inferius,  are  two  ligaments  arifing  from  the  poflerior  Spi¬ 
nous  procefs  of  the  os  ilium ;  the  Superior  is  fixed  to  the 
tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  laft  vertebra  of  the  loins;  the  in¬ 
ferior  is  fixed  to  the  firft  tranfverfe  procefs  of  the  os  fa¬ 
crum.  Ligamenta  facro-ifchiatica,  one  broad  and  external, 
the  other  fmall  and  internal.  The  external  ariles  from 
the  anterior  and  external  edge  of  the  falfe  tranfverfe  pro- 
celfes  of  the  os  facrum.  From  thence  it  defeends  ob¬ 
liquely  towards  the  tuberofity  of  the  os  ifehium,  and  is 
inferted  immediately  below  the  finus,  which  lies  between 
the  tuberofity  and  fpine  of  that  bone.  The  internal  facro- 
fciatic.  ligament  adheres  clofely  to  the  infide  of  the  pofle¬ 
rior  portion  of  the  former.  It  arifes  internally  from  the 
edge  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  fourth  falfe  tranfverfe  pro¬ 
cefs,  and  from  the  whole  fide  of  the  os  facrum,  and  from 
the  bafis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  os  coccygis.  By  thefe 
two  ligaments  two  openings  are  formed  ;  a  large  one,  with 
the  fitperior  fciatic  Sinus,  through  which  the  pyriform 
mufcle,  the  poflerior  crural  veflels,  and  the  fciatic  nerve, 
pafs  out  of  the  pelvis;  and  a  fmall  one,  for  the  paffage  of 
the  internal  obturator  mufcle.  Ligamentum  obturansfora- 
minis  ovalis.  The  obturator  ligament  fills  up  all  the  fora¬ 
men  thyroideum,  except  the  oblique  notch  at  its  upper 
part  for  the  paffage  of  the  obturator  veffels  and  nerves. 
This  ligament  not  only  affifls  in  Supporting  the  parts  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  pelvis,  but  alfo  gives  origin  to  the  two  obturator 
mufcles.  Ligamentum  inguinale,  feu  Poupartii ,  feu  Fallopii, 
the  inguinal  ligament,  is  chiefly  the  under  end  of  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  external  oblique  mufcle  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  fixed  by  one  end  to  the  anterior  fuperior  Spinous  procefs 
of  the  os  ilium,  and  is  ftretched  over  to  be  fixed  by  its 
other  end  to  the  fpine  of  the  os  pubis.  Under  this  liga¬ 
ment  the  femoral  velfels  and  anterior  crural  nerve  go  out 
of  the  pelvis.  Ligamentum  capfulare  coccygis,  arifes  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  os  coccygis,  and  is  inferted  round 
the  under  end  of  the  os  facrum.  Ligamenta  longitudinalia 
coccygis,  fmall  ligaments  arifing  from  the  inner  Surface  of 
the  os  coccygis,  and  terminating  in  the  os  facrum.  They 
fix  the  two  bones  firmly  together. 

Ligaments  between  the  Pelvis  and  Head  of  the  Os 
Femoris. — The  capfular  ligament  is  the  mod  considera¬ 
ble,  largeft,  and  ftrongefl,  of  all  the  articular  ligaments  of 
the  human  body.  It  arifes  quite  round  the  outer  edge  of 
a  thick  Ilrong  cartilago-ligamentous  border,  on  the  brim 
of  the  acetabulum,  and  from  thence  largely  Surrounds  the 
w-hole  head  and  fuperior  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  os  fe¬ 
moris,  and  is  clofely  inferted  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
neck  that  is  between  its  bafis  and  the  middle  narrow  part. 
Ligamentum  teres  feu  rotundum.  This  ligament  is  not  round, 
as  the  name  exprefles  ;  it  refembles  a  flat  cord,  being  com- 
pofed  of  a  bundle  of  fibres  clofely  interwoven;  one  end 
of  it  is  in  a  manner  divided  into  two  flat  bands,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  inner  corners  of  the  notch  of  the  acetabulum. 
From  the  infertion  it  runs  obliquely  backwards  and  a  little 
upwards,  between  the  fynovial  gland  within  the  acetabu¬ 
lum  and  the  cartilaginous  convexity  at  the  head  of  the  os 
femoris,  and  ends  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fmall  Semilu¬ 
nar  notch. 
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Ligaments  within  the  Joint. — Ligamenta  cntciata-. 
One  of  thefe,  called  poferius,  is  fixed  to  the  internal  Super¬ 
ficial  impreflion  in  the  notch  between  the  condyles  of  the 
femur;  and,  running  almoft  ftraight  down,  is  fixed  by  its 
other  end  to  the  notch  in  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The 
other,  called  antcrius,  is  fixed  by  one  end  to  the  external 
impreflion  in  the  notch  of  the  os  femoris;  and  is  fixed  by 
the  other  end  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Thefe  two  liga¬ 
ments  crofs  each  other  when  we  turn  the  point  of  the  foot 
inwards,  and  they  Separate  from  each  other  w  hen  the  foot 
is  turned  outwards.  They  prevent  the  leg  from  being 
bent  forwards  on  the  thigh,  and  from  rolling  too  much 
inwards.  Ligamentum  alare  majus  et  minus:  are  two  broad 
ligaments  arifing  from  the  inner  Sides  of  the  capfular  li¬ 
gament,  and  are  fixed  to  the  Sides  of  the  patella,  and  to 
the  fatty  fubftance  placed  there. 

Ligaments  at  the  Joint  of  the  Knee. — The  internal 
is  fixed  to  the  femur  under  the  tuberofity,  the  fibres  Spread 
out  in  defeending,  and  terminate  at  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  tibia.  The  external  is  narrower  and  Shorter. 
It  is  fixed  above  to  the  external  tuberofity  of  the  femur, 
and  defeends  to  embrace  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  where  it  enlarges  a  little,  though  its  fibres  are 
not  radiated  like  thofe  of  the  external  ligament.  Liga¬ 
mentum  poficum,  has  an  irregular  form.  It  defeends  from 
the  posterior,  inferior,  and  external,  part,  of  the  outer  con¬ 
dyle  of  the  femur;  and,  having  crofted  the  posterior  part 
of  the  articulation,  it  terminates  in  the  posterior,  fuperior, 
and  internal  part,  of  the  tibia.  The  capfular  ligament  is 
fixed  quite  round  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  os  femoris, 
at  a  Small  distance  above  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior, 
parts  of  the  cartilage;  internally,  it  adheres  to  the  Semi¬ 
lunar  cartilages,  and  fends  off  a  very  fine  vagina  over  the 
ligaments  within  the  joint.  Ligamenta  carti/aginea,  are  two 
fmall  ligaments  w  hich  join  the  Semilunar  cartilages  to  each 
other,  and  likewise  to  the  os  femoris  and  tibia.  Ligamcn-- 
turn  patella,  is  a  very  Strong  ligament  which  arifes  from  the 
point  of  the  patella,  and  is  fixed  to  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  tibia. 

Ligaments  of. the  Fibula. — I.igamentum  capfulare  ex - 
tremitatis  fuperioris,  is  a  very  ftrong  ligament,  which  runs 
from  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  be  fixed  to  the  external  con¬ 
dyle  ot  the  tibia.  Ligamentum  intercjfeum,  fills  up  the  Space 
between  the  tibia  and  the  fibula.  One  fide  of  it  is  fixed 
to  the  poflerior  external  angle  of  the  tibia,  the  other  to 
the  internal  angle  of  the  fibula.  Ligamentum  extremitatis 
inferioris,  confifts  of  four  Short  ftrong  ligaments,  two  of 
which  are  anterior  and  two  posterior  ;  they  arife  from  the 
malleolus  externus  of  the  fibula,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
under  and  outer  part  of  the  tibia. 

Ligaments  of  the  Inferior  Extremity  of  the 
Leg. — Ligamentum fibula:  anticum,  arifes  from  the  fore-part 
of  the  malleolus  externus  of  the  fibula,  and  is  fixed  to  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  aftragalus.  Ligamentum  fibula: 
medium,  arifes  from  the  point  of  the  malleolus  externus, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  outfide  of  the  os  calcis.  Ligamentum 
fibula:  poficum,  arifes  from  the  under  and  back  part  of  tire 
malleolus  externus,  and  is  bent  obliquely  backwards  and 
fixed  to  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  aftragalus.  Liga¬ 
mentum  tibice  dcltoideum,  arifes  from  the  malleolus  interims, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  aftragalus  and  os  naviculare.  Ligamen¬ 
tum  capfulare,  arifes  from  the  whole  edge  of  the  articular 
cavity  of  the  tibia,  and  is  fixed  entirely  round  the  aftra¬ 
galus. 

Ligaments  of  theBASEsof theMETATARsAi.BoNEs. 
— Ligamentum  capfulare,  joins  the  metatarfal  bone  of  the 
great  toe  to  the  os  unciforme  internum.  Ligamenta  articu- 
latoria,  join  the  poflerior  extremities  of  the  metatarfal  to 
the  anterior  edges  of  the  tarfal  bones.  On  account  of 
their  different  fituations,  they  have  the  name  of  ligamenta 
planlaria,  pedis  dofalia,  lateralia.  Ligamenta  tranfverfa 
dorfi  pedis,  are  three  in  number,  and  arc  fituated  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot,  and  join  the  bafes  of  all  the  meta^ 
tarfal  bones  together,  excepting  that  which  belongs  to  the 
great  toe.  Ligamenta  tranfverfa plantce  are  likewife  three 
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but  placed  in  the  foie;  and  lie  partly  in  the  interdices  of 
the  bones.  Ligamenta  interojfea  metatarf,  like  the  former, 
are  alfo  three  in  number,  but  run  immediately  from  the 
fide  of  one  bone  to  +hat  of  the  bone  next  it,  filling  up  the 
interfticial  fpaces. 

Ligaments  of  theToES. — Ligamenta  capfularia,  arifes 
from  tlie  pofterior  extremities  of  the  firft  phalanx  of  the 
bones  of  the  tees,  and  are  fixed  to  the  anterior  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  metatarfal  bones.  Ligamenta  later alia,  lie  at  the 
fides  of  the  fecond  and  third  joint  of  each  of  the  toes; 
they  arife  from  the  fides  of  the  bafes,  and  are  fixed  to  the 
fides  of  the  heads  of  the  bones  of  each  of  thefe  joints. 
All  thefe  ligaments,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  hand, 
are  covered  and  ftrengtnened  on  the  dorfum  pedis  by  an 
expanfion  of  the  tendons  of  the  extenfor  mufcles,  and  in 
the  foie  by  the  Iheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
mufcles. 

Ligaments  of  the  Foot  and  Toes  in  fitu. — Ligamen¬ 
tum  vaginale  tibice.  This  ftrong  ligament  is  part  of  the 
tendinous  flieath  that  covers  the  mufcles  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  leg;  one  fide  of  it  is  fixed  to  the  anterior  angle  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  the  other  fide  is  fixed  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  fibula.  I.igamcntum  tranfverfum  tarfi  feu 
cruciatum.  This  is  a  double  ligament;  one  part  arifes 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  foot  above  the  malleolus  exter- 
nus  of  the  fibula,  the  other  from  the  procefs  of  the  os 
calcis.  They  ferve  to  keep  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles 
in  their  places.  Ligamentum  tendinum  peroneorum ,  ari¬ 
fes  from  the  fore-part  of  the  os  calcis.  and  is  fixed  to  the 
outer  fide  of  an  eminence  of  this  bone.  Ligamentum  laci- 
niatum,  arifes  from  the  edge  of  the  malleolus  interims,  and 
covers  the  tendons,  vefrels,  and  nerves,  running  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  the  os  calcis.  Ligamentum  vaginale extenforis pollicis, 
furrounds  the  tendon  of  thismufcle.  LJgamentum vaginale 
flexoris  pro prii  pollicis,  furrounds  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
Jongus  pollicis  in  the  hollow  of  the  os  calcis.  Ligamenta 
vaginalia  tendinum  Jl exorum,  are  ligamentous  fheaths  fur¬ 
rounding  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  mufcles  of  the  toes, 
and  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  flexors  of  the  fingers.  Li¬ 
gamenta  accefoiia  tendinum Jlexorum,  are  fliort,  but  flrong, 
ligaments,  like  thofe  on  the  fingers,  arifing  from  the  pha¬ 
langes  of  the  toes.  I.igamcntum  tendinum  extenforum  tranf- 
verfa,  are  fmall  ligaments  running  between  the  tendons  of 
thefe  mufcles,  and  ferving  to  bind  them  together,  and  to 
keep  them  in  their  places. 

OF  THE  COMMON  INTEGUMENTS. 

ALL  the  parts  of  the  human  body  are  invefted  by  fe¬ 
deral  common  and  univerfal  coverings,  to  which  anato- 
mifls  give  the  name  of  integuments.  There  have  been  ma¬ 
ny  difputes  about  the  number  of  thefe  integuments.  The 
ancients  reckoned  up  five,  viz.  the  epidermis, fan,  membrana 
adipofa,  panniculus  carnofus,  and  membrana  mufculorum  com¬ 
munis.  The  three  firft  of  thefe  coverings  are  truly  com¬ 
mon  or  univerfal,  that  is,  extended  overall  parts  of  the 
body.  The  two  other  coverings  are  no?  univerfal,  but 
confined  to  particular  parts  of  the  body.  The  moderns 
divide  the  integuments  into  cuticula ,  rete  muccfum  cutis  vera, 
and  corpus  adipofum. 

The  outf.de  of  the  fkin  is  covered  by  a  thin  tranfparent 
infenfible  pellicle,  clofely  joined  to  it,  which  is  called  epi¬ 
dermis,  cuticula ,  or fcarf-Jkin.  The  fubftance  of  the  cuticle 
appears  to  be  very  uniform  on  the  fide  next  the  (kin,  and 
to  be  compofed  on  the  other  fide  of  a  great  number  of 
very  fine  fmall  fquamous  laminae,  without  any  appearance 
of  fibrous  or  vafcular  texture,  unlefs  we  take  into  account 
the  numerous  fmall  veffels  by  which  it  is  conne&ed  to  the 
parts  under  it.  This  fubftance  is  very  folid  and  compact, 
but  yet  capable  of  being  extended  and  thickened,  as  we 
fee  by  fteeping  it  in  water,  and  by  the  blifters  raifed  on 
the  (kin  by  veficatories  or  any  other  means;  and  from 
thence  it  would  feem  that  it  is  of  a  fpongy  texture.  It 
yields  very  much  in  fw  el  lings,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  (kin 
without  breaking  or  cracking.  It  is  not  readily  deftroyed 
by  putrefaction.  Hard  and  reiterated  frictions  loofen  it 


infenfibly,  and  prefently  afterwards  a  new  ftratum  arifes 
which  thrufts  the  firft  outward,  and  may  itlelf  be  loofened 
and  thruft  outward  by  other  ftrata. 

The  cuticle  adheres  very  clofely  to  the  cutaneous  papil¬ 
la  under  it;  but  it  may  be  feparated  by  boiling,  or  fteep- 
ing;  for  a  long  time  in  cold  water.  It  is  not  impoflible  to 
feparate  it  with  the  knite ;  but  this  management  teaches  us 
nothing  of  its  ftruChire.  It  adheres  ftilfclofer  to  the  cor¬ 
pus  mucofum,  which  is  eafily  raifed  along  with  it;  and 
they  feem  to  be  true  portions  or  continuations  of  each 
other.  The  colour  of  the  cuticle  is  naturally  white  ■ 
and  its  apparent  colour  is  owing  to  that  of  the  corpus  mu- 
cofum.  For,  if  we  examine  the  European  and  African 
we  find  the  cuticle  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  in  both’ 
whereas  their  corpus  mucofum  is  very  different.  The  cu- 
tide  covers  the  (kin  through  its  whole  extent,  exceptino- 
at  the  nails.  1 1  is  marked  with  the  fame  furrows  and  lot 

zenges  .is  the  (kin,  and  has  the  fame  openings  and  pores, 
and  may  be  faid  to  cover  not  only  the  whole  external  part 
of  the  body,  but  to  line  many  of  the  large  paflages,  as 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  lungs,  vagina,  urethra,  &c.  In 
thefe  paflages,  however,  it  is  fomewhat  different.  The 
cuticle  on  the  external  parts  of  the  body  gives  pafta°'es  to 
the  duds  of  the  febaceous  glands,  while  that  lining  the 
cavities  already  mentioned  is  pierced  with  the  duds  of 
the  mucous  follicles. 

When  we  examine  narrowly  the  fmall  paflages  through 
which  the  febaceous  matter  of  the  (kin  paffes,  the  cuticle 
feems  to  enter  thefe,  in  order  to  complete  the  fecretory 
tubes.  The  folfulae  of  the  hairs  have  likewife  the  fame 
productions  of  the  cuticle,  and  it  feems  to  give  a  kind  of 
covering  to  the  hairs  themfelves.  Laftly,  the  almoft  im¬ 
perceptible  duds  ot  the  cutaneous  pores  are  lined  by  it. 
If  the  (kin  be.  macerated  for  a  long  while  in  water,  the 
cuticle,  with  its. elongations,  may  be  feparated  from  it. 
By  this  obfervation  we  may  explain  how  blifters  may  re¬ 
main  tor  a  long  time  on  the  (kin  without  giving  padim* 
through  thefe  holes  to  tire  matter  which  they  contain; 
which  holes  one  would  think  ought  to  be  increafed  by 
this  dilatation  and  tendon  of  the  cuticle.  But,  when  the 
cuticle  is  feparated  from  the  (kin,  it  carries  along  with  it 
part  of  thefe  cutaneous  fibres;  which,  being  compreffed 
by  the  matter  contained  in  theblifter,  (hut  the  pores  of  the 
feparated  cuticle  like  fo  many  valves;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  fome  of  thefe  fmall  portions,  being  detached,  are  the 
fubftances  which  have  been  taken  for  valves  of  the  cuta¬ 
neous  tubes. 

With  refped  to  its  origin,  fome  authors  have  fuppofed 
it  to  be  formed  by  a  moifture  exhaled  from  the  whole 
furface  of  the  body,  which  gradually  hardens  when  it  is 
expofed  to  the  air;  but  the  foetus  in  utero,  where  no  air 
is  admitted,  is  a  proof  againft  this  opinion;  and  it  grows 
readily  under  plafters  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body. 
Leuwenhoeck  fuppofed  its  formation  to  be  owing  to  the 
expanfion  of  the  extremities  of  the  excretory  veffels,  which 
are  found  every  where  upon  the  furface  of  the  true  (kin. 
Ruyfch  attributed  its  origin  to  the  nervous  papilke  of  the 
(kin  ;  and  Heifter  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may  be  owing 
both  to  the  papillns  and  the  excretory  veffels.  Morgagni^ 
on  the  other  hand,  contends,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  furface  of  the  cutis,  hardened  and  rendered  infenfible 
by  the  liquor  amnii  in  the  uterus,  or  by  the  prefiure  of 
the  air.  In  fad,  we  know  little  about  its  origin;  but  the 
regeneration  of  it  is  very  evident,  Bidden,  and  furpriling  ; 

for,  let  it  be  deftroyed  ever  fo  often,  it  ftill  grows  again. 

Under  the  cuticle,  we  meet  with  a  fubftance  of'agreyifli 
colour,  which  has  been  thought  'fo  reprefent  a  net-work; 
hence  it  has  the  name  of  corpus  reticulare,  or  mucofum.  It 
is  of  a  foft,  mucilaginous,  and  vifeid,  nature  ;  and  fills  up 
the  interftices  of  the  fibres  running  between  the  cutis  vera 
and  cuticula.  After  railing  the  cuticle  in  a  negro,  where 
it  is  thickeft  and  mod:  diftinft,  this  fubftance  appears  of  a 
black  colour,  and  is  compofed  of  two  layers.  It  is  this 
that  chiefly  gives  the  colour  to  the  (kin ;  for  it  is  black  in 
the  African;  white,  brown,  oryellowiih,  in  the  European. 
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The  origin  of  this  mucous  fubffar.ce  lias  not  hitherto  been 
fufficiently  explained ;  nor  has  it  been  fully  determined 
what  pumofes  it  ferves  in  the  human  body.  Haller  thinks 
it  probable,  that  it  is  compofed  of  a  humour  tranfuding 
from  the  furface  of  the  cutis  vera.  The  reafon  why  it  is 
black  in  the  negro  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  for  ferving  as 
a  defence  againlt  the  external  heat,  by  preventing  the  rays 
of  the  lun  from  penetrating  his  body ;  but  the  matter  ftili 
lies  hid  in  obfeurity. 

The  cutis  vera,  or  [kin  properly  fo  called,  is  a  fubffance 
of  very  large  extent,  made  up  of  feveral  kinds  of  fibres, 
clofely  connected  together,  and  running  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  being  compofed  of  the  extremities  of  numerous  vef- 
fels  and  nerves.  This  texture  is  what  we  commonly  call 
leather ;  and  it  makes,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  (kin.  It 
is  not  eaftly  torn;  may  be  elongated  in  all  directions,  and 
afterwards  recovers  itfelf,  as  we  fee  in  fat  perfons,  in  wo¬ 
men  with  child,  and  in  fuellings;  and  it  is  thicker  and 
more  compact  in  lome  places  than  in  others.  Its  thick- 
nefs  and  compaCtnefs  are  not,  however,  always  proportion¬ 
al  :  for,  on  the  pofterior  parts  of  the  body  it  is  thicker 
and  more  lax  than  on  the  fore-parts;  and  on  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  foies  of  the  feet,  it  is  both  very  thick  and 
very  folid.  It  is  generally  more  difficult  to  be  pierced  by 
pointed  inftruments  in  the  belly  than  in  the  back.  The 
outer  furface  of  this  fubffance  is  furnifhed  with  fmall  emi¬ 
nences,  which  anatomifts  have  thought  fit  to  call  papillae. 
They  appear  through  its  w  hole  furface  like  fmall  granu¬ 
lations;  and  feem  to  be  calculated  to  receive  the  intpref- 
fions  of  touch,  being  the  moft  eaftly  obferved  where  the 
fenfe  of  feeling  is  the  molt  delicate,  as  in  the  points  of  the 
fingers  and  palms  of  the  hands;  and  are  fuppofed  by  ma¬ 
ny  to  be  the  capillary  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
which  terminate  by  fmall  radiated  pencils:  but  they  muff 
be  allowed  to  be  formed  like  the  other  parts  of  the  cutis; 
only  the  nervous  fibrillx  will  be  found  to  be  more  nume¬ 
rous  in  them  than  in  other  parts.  Thefe  papillae  differ 
very  much  in  figure  and  difpolition;  and  they  maybedif- 
tinguifhed  into  feveral  kinds.  The  greateft  part  of  them 
is  flat,  of  different  breadths ;  and  feparated  by  fulci,  which 
form  a  kind  of  irregular  lozenges.  The  pyramidal  figure 
a  (bribed  to  them  is  not  natural;  and  appears  only  when 
they  are  contrafted  by  cold,  by  difeafes,  by  boiling,  or  by 
fonie  other  artificial  preparation,  which  alters  their  ordi¬ 
nary  ftruciure. 

The  papillae  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  of  the  foie  of  the 
foot,  and  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  higher  than  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  body;  but  they  are  likewife  fmaller, 
clofely  united  together,  and  placed  as  it  were  end-wife  with 
refpebt  to  each  other,  in  particular  rows,  which  reprefent 
on  the  (kin  all  kinds  of  lines,  firaight,  crooked,  waving, 
fpiral,  &c.  Thefe  feveral  lines  are  often  diftinftly  vilible 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  which  ate  next  the 
firft  phalanges  of  the  fingers  The  red  part  of  the  lips  is 
made  up  of  papillae,  reprefenting  very  fine  hairs  or  villi 
clofely  united  together.  There  is  another  particular  kind 
under  the  nails;  the  papillae  being  there  more  pointed,  or 
in  a  manner  conical,  and  turned  obliquely  toward  the  ends 
of  the  fingers.  Thofe  which  are  found  in  the  hairy  fcalp, 
ferotum,  See.  are  (till  of  other  kinds. 

In  inflammations,  we  oblerve  a  reticular  texture  of  ca¬ 
pillary  veffels,  more  or  lefs  extended  on  the  furface  of  the 
ik in ;  and  curious  anatomifts  demonftrate  the  fame  thing 
by  fine  injeTions,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  artificial 
inflammations.  Something  fimilar  to  tins  has  beenfinjebf- 
ed  lately  by  Mr.  Baynham  of  London,  who  thought  it  rete 
mucofum-,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Cruikftiank,  who  calls  it 
cuticula  quarta.  But  neither  of  thefe  methods  prove,  that, 
in  the  natural  date,  thefe  veffels  are  blood- veffels ;  that 
is,  that  they  contain  the  red  portion  of  tire  blood.  It  is 
more  probable  that  this  vafcular  texture  is  only  a  continu¬ 
ation  or  produdlion  of  the  very  fmall  capillaries  of  the 
arteries  and  veins;  which,  in  the  natural  date,  tranfmit 
only  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood,  w  hile  the  red  part  con¬ 
tinues  its  courfe  through  wider  ramifications,  which  more 
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properly  retain  the  name  of  blood-vcffch.  This  Vafcular 
texture  is  of  various  forms  and  figures  fin  the  different 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not  the  fame  in  the  face  as  it  is 
elfewhere ;  neither  is  it  alike  on  all  the  parts  of  the  face, 
as  may  be  difeovered  by  the  mod  ordinary  microfcopes ;  and 
from  hence  we  might  perhaps  be  enabled  to  give  a  reafon 
why  one  part  of  the  body  turns  red  more  eaftly  than  ano- 
ther.  T  lie  fkin  has  feveral  confiderable  openings,  fome 
of  which  have  particular  names;  fuch  as,  the  fiffure  of 
the  palpebra;,  the  nares,  the  mouth,  the  external  foramen 
of  the  ears,  the  anus,  and  openings  of  the  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration. 

Belides  thefe,  it  is  perforated  by  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  holes,  called  pores,  which  are  of  two  kinds.  Some 
are  more  or  lefs  perceivable  by  the  naked  eye ;  fuch  as  the 
orifices  of  the  milky  duffs  of  the  mammae,  the  orifices  of 
the  excretory  canals  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  and  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  hairs.  The  other  pores  are  imperceptible  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  vilible  through  a  microfcope  ;  and  their 
exiftenee  is  likewife  proved  by  the  cutaneous  tranfipiration, 
and  by  the  effects  of  topical  applications ;  and  from  thefe 
two  phenomena,  they  have  been  divided  into  arterial  and 
venal  pores.  \Ve  ought  likewife  to  obferve  the  adhefions 
and  folds  of  the  (kin.  It  is  everywhere  united  to  the  Cor¬ 
pus  adipofum  ;  but  it  adheres  to  it  much  more  clofely  in 
fome  parts  than  in  others,  as  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  foie 
of  the  foot,  elbow,  and  knee.  Some  plic.e  or  folds  in  the 
fkin  depend  on  the  ftruCture  of  the  membrana  adipofa  or 
cellularis,  as  thofe  in  the  neck  and  buttocks;  others  do 
not  depend  on  that  membrane,  fuch  as  the  ruga;  in  the 
forehead,  palpebrre,  See.  which  are  formed  by  cutaneous 
mufcles,  and  difpofed  more  or  lefs  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  thele  mufcles.  Thefe  folds  increafe  with  age.  There 
is,  belides,  a  particular  kind  of  folds  in  the  fkin  of  the 
elbow,  knee,  and  condyles  of  the  fingers  and  toes;  which 
are  owing  neither  to  the  conformation  of  the  membrana 
adipofa,  nor  to  any  mufcle.  Laflly,  there  is  a  kind  of  pli¬ 
cae,  or  rather  lines,  which  crofs  the  palm  of  the  hand,  foie 
of  the  foot,  and  correfponding  (ides  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  in  different  directions.  Thefe  ferve  for  employment 
to  fortune-tellers;  whole  pretended  art  is  contrary  to  re¬ 
ligion,  and  defpifed  by  all  men  of  fenfe. 

In  different  parts  of  the  body,  we  meet  with  fmall  glands 
or  follicles  of  an  oval  form,  and  feated  chiefly  under  the 
fkin  in  the  corpus  adipofum.  They  are  compofed  of  con¬ 
voluted  veffels ;  but  in  fome  parts  of  the  body  they  appear 
to  be  formed  of  fmall  cylindrical  tubes,  or  fijriple  follicles, 
continued  from  the  ends  of  the  arteries,  and  difeharging, 
by  fmall  excretory  dufts,  a  fat  and  oily  matter,  that  (erves 
to  lubricate  and  moiften  the  furface  of  the  (kin.  When 
the  fluid  they  fecrete  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
thicknefs,  it  approaches  to  the  colour  and  confidence  of 
fuet :  and  from  this  appearance  they  have  derived  the 
name  of  febaceons  glands.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  the 
nofe,  ears,  axilire,  likewife  round  the  nipple,  and  about 
the  external  parts  of  generation  in  both  (exes.  Belides 
the  febaceous  glands,  anatomical  writers  mention  other 
fmall  fpherical  bodies  placed  every  where  over  the  furface 
of  the  body,  in  much  greater  abundance  than  thofe  juft 
mentioned,  and  named  miliary.  They  are  faid  to  have  ex¬ 
cretory  duffs  that  open  on  the  furface  of  the  cuticle,  and 
diftil  the  fweat  and  matter  of  infenfible  perfpiration  ;  but, 
after  all  that  has  been  faid  about  them,  it  is  certain  there 
are  no  diftinft  glands  that  can  be  traced  by  the  knife. 

It  is  chiefly  and  properly  the  filamentary  fubffance,  call¬ 
ed  the  body  of  the  [kin,  which  is  the  univerfal  integument 
of  the  body,  and  the  bafis  of  all  the  other  cutaneous  parts ; 
each  of  which  has  its  particular  ufes.  The  (kin  is  able  to 
reliff  external  injuries  jo  a  certain  degree  and  fuch  impref- 
fions,  friftions,  ftrokes,  &c.  to  which  the  human  body  is 
often  liable,  as  would  hurt,  wound,  and  diforder,  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  if  they  were  not  defended  by  the 
(kin.  The  papillae  are  the  organs  of  feeling,  and  contri¬ 
bute  to  an  univerfal  evacuation,  called  infenfible  tranfpira - 
tion.  They  likewife  ferve  to  tranfmit  from  without  in¬ 
wards. 
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wards,  the  fubtle  particles  or  imprefllons  of  fome  things  mere  decreafe  of  cutaneous  tranfpiration,  occafioned  by 
applied  to  the  (kin.  The  (in'!  of  thefe  three  ufes  depends  the  continual  reft  and  inaction  of  thefe  animals,  has  a  great 
on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  ;  the  fecond,  on  the  arte-  (hare  in  this  effect. 


rial  productions;  and  the  third,  on  the  origin  of  the  ab- 
forbent  fyftem.  The  cutaneous  glands  fecrete  an  oily  hu¬ 
mour  of  different  confidences.  But,  without  the  epidermis, 
both  papillae  and  glands  would  be  difturbed  in  their  func¬ 
tions  ;  on  which  great  di (orders  niuft  enfue.  The  epi¬ 
dermis  ferves  to  jceep  the  pencils  or  nervous  filaments  of 
the  papillae  in  an  even  fituation,  and  without  confufion; 
and  it  likewife  moderates  the  impreftions  of  external  ob¬ 
jects.  Particular  as  well  as  general  feeling  is-  more  or 
lefs  perfect  in  proportion  to  the  thinnefsof  the  epidermis ; 
callofities  in  which  weaken,  and  fometimes  deftroy,  both. 
Another  ufe  of  the  epidermis  is,  to  regulate  the  cutane¬ 
ous  evacuations  already  mentioned;  the  molt  conliderable 
of  which  is  infenlible  tranfpiration. 

The  laft  univerfal  integument  of  the  human  body,  is 
-the  membrana  adipofa,  or  corpus  adipofum.  This  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  (ingle  membrane,  but  a  congeries  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  membranous  laminae,  joined  irregularly  to  each 
other  at  different  diftances,  fo  as  to  form  numerous  inter¬ 
stices  of  different  capacities,  which  communicate,  with 
each  other.  Thefe  interftices  have  been  named  celluUz, 
and  the  fubftance  they  compofe  the  cellular fubjlance.  The 
thicknefs  of  the  cellular  fubftance  is  not  the  fame  all  over 
the  body,  and  depends  on  the  number  of  laminae  of  which 
it  confifts.  It  adheres  very  clofely  to  the  (kin  ;  runs  in 
between  the  mufcles  in  general,  and  between  their  feveral 
fibres  in  particular;  and  communicates  with  the  mem¬ 
branes  which  line  the  infide  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
This  ftruCiure  is  demonftrated  every  day  by  butchers,  in 
blowing  up  their  meat  when  newly  killed  ;  in  doing  which, 
/♦hey  not  only  fwell  the  membrana  adipofa,  but  the  air  in- 
iinuates  itfelf  likewife  in  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles, 
and  penetrates  even  to  the  vifcera,  producing  a  kind  of 
artificial  emphyfema.  Thefe  cellular  interftices  are  fo  ma¬ 
ny  little  bags  or  fatchels,  filled  with  an  undtuous  or  oily 
juice,  more  or  lefs  liquid,  which  is  called  fat;  the  diffe¬ 
rent  confidence  of  which  depends  not  only  on  that  of  the 
oily  fubftance,  but  on  the  (ize,  extent,  and  fub-divifion,  of 
the  cells.  It  is  generally  known,  that  the  illullrious  Mal- 
phigi  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  about  this  fubftance;  that 
jn  birds  and  frogs,  the  vifcera  and  velfels  of  which  are 
tranfparent,  he  thought  he  Caw  a  kind  of  duftus  adipofi; 
and  that, 'by  pre fling  thefe  duifts,  he  obferved  oily  drops  to 
run  diftinttly  into  the  fmall  ramifications  of  the  mefenterie 
veins ;  fttch  duds,  however,  have  not  been  feen  by  later 
anatomifts. 

The  manufadure  of  foap,  the  compofition  of  fome  of 
the  ointments,  and  the  different  mixtures  of  oils  with  fa- 
line  and  acid  liquors,  give  us  fome  idea,  at  leaft,  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  fat  in  the  human  body  ;  but  the  organ  which 
feparates  it  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  which  ought  to  be  the 
iubjed  of  our  prefent  enquiry,  is  not  yet  fufftciently 
known.  Fat  is  more  fluid  in  living  than  in  dead  bodies. 

It  melts  with  the  heat  of  the  fingers  in  handling  it;  and 
its  fluidity  is  in  part  obftruded  by  the  facculi  which  contain 
it.  The  method  to  take  it  entirely  out  of  thefe  bags  is, 
to  fet  the  whole  over  a  fire  in  a  proper  veffel ;  for  then 
the  bags  burft,  and  fwim  in  clufters  in  a  true  oily  fluid. 
This  fubftance  increafes  in  quantity  by  reft  and  good  li¬ 
ving;  and,  on  the  contrary,  dimini  (Ties  by  hard  labour  and 
a  fpare  diet.  Why  nourifhment  fliould  have  this  effed, 
js  eafily  conceived;  and  it  is  likewife  eafy  to  fee,  that  an 
idle  fedentary  life  mull  render  the  fat  lefs  fluid,  and  con- 
fequently  more  liable  to  block  the  paflages  of  infenfible 
tranfpiration,  through  which  it  would  otherwife  run  off. 
Hard  labour  diftolves  it,  and  confequently  fits  it  for  paf- 
fing  out  of  the  body,  with  the  other  matter  of  infenfible 
tranfpiration.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  it  re¬ 
turns  into  the  mafs  of  blood  by  the  lymphatics;  and  that 
it  can,  for  fome  certain  time,  ftipply  the  want  of  nourifh¬ 
ment.  By  this,  they  think,  the  long  abftinence  of  fome 
animals  may  be  explained ;  but  it  would  appear,  that  the 


The  proportional  differences,  in  the  thicknefs  of  this 
membrana  adipofa,  are  determined,  and  may  be  obferved, 
to  be  regular  in  fome  parts  of  the  body,  where  either 
beauty  or  ufe  require  it.  Thus  we  find  it  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  where  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles  would  otherwife 
have  left  difagreeable  hollow  or  void  places  ;  but  the  (kin 
being  filled,  and  as  it  were  ftuffed  with  fat,  is  raifed,  and 
an  agreeable  form  given  to  the  whole  body.  In  fome  parts 
of  the  body  the  fat  ferves  for  a  cufliion,  pillow,  or  mat- 
rafs;  as  on  the  buttocks,  where  the  laminae  and  cells  are 
very  numerous.  In  other  parts,  this  membrane  has  few 
or  no  lamina;,  and  confequently  little  or  no  fat ;  as  on  the 
forehead,  elbows,  &c.  In  lome  places  it  feems  to  be  bra¬ 
ced  down  by  a  kind  of  natural  contraction  in  form  of  a 
fold ;  as  in  that  fold  which  feparates  the  bafis  of  the  chin 
from  the  neck,  and  in  that  which  diftinguiflies  the  buttocks 
from  the  reft  of  the  thigh.  We  obferve  it  likewife  to  be 
entirely  funk,  or  as  it  were  perforated  by  a  kind  of  dim¬ 
ple  or  foffula,  as  in  the  navel  of  fat  perlons.  Thefe  de- 
preflions  and  folds  are  never  obliterated,  let  the  perfon  be 
ever  fo  tat;  becaufe  they  are  natural,  and  depend  on  the 
particular  conformation  of  the  membrana  adipofa,  the  la¬ 
minae  ot  which  are  wanting  at  thefe  places.  The  fat  is 
likewife  of  great  ufe  to  the  mufcles  in  preferving  the  flex¬ 
ibility  neceffary  for  their  actions,  and  in  preventing  or  lef- 
fening  their  mutual  frictions.  Laftly,  the  fat,  as  a  fine 
oily  fubftance  in  its  natural  ftate,  may  be  fome  defence 
againft  the  cold,  which  we  find  makes  more  impreliion  on 
lean  than  on  fat  perfons.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that,  to 
guard  themfelves  againft  the  exceilive  colds  of  hard  win¬ 
ters,  and  to  prevent  chilblains,  travellers  rub  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  their  bodies,  and  efpecially  their  feet,  with  fpi- 
rituous  oils,  &c.  This  mafs  of  fat,  which  makes  an  uni- 
verfal  integument  of  the  body,  is  different  from  that  which 
is  found  in  the  abdomen,  thorax,  canal  of  the  fpinu  dorli, 
articulations  of  the  bones,  and  in  the  bones  themfelves. 
But  the  difference  of  all  thefe  particular  malfes  of  fat 
conlifts  chiefly  in  the  thicknefs  or  finenefsof  the  pellicles, 
in  the  largenefs  or  fmall  nets  of  the  cells,  and  in  the  con¬ 
fidence,  fluidity,  and  l'ubtilty,  of  the  oily  matter. 

Some  authors  think  the  nails  are  productions  of  the  cu¬ 
taneous  papilla; ;  and  others,  that  they  are  a  continuation 
of  the  epidermis.  This  laft  opinion  agrees  with  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  maceration;  by  means  of  which  the  epi¬ 
dermis  may  be  feparated  entire  from  the  hands  and  feet, 
like  a  glove  or  lock.  In  this  experiment  we  fee  the  nails 
part  from  the  papillae,  and  go  along  with  the  epidermis, 
to  which  they  remain  united  like  a  kind  of  appendix  ; 
and  yet  their  fubftance  and  ftruCture  appears  to  be  very 
different  from  that  of  the  epidermis  :  but  like  it,  they  are 
alfo  infenfible,  and  renewable  after  having  been  cut,  or 
after  having  fallen  off.  Their  fubftance  is  like  that  of 
horn,  and  they  are  compofed  of  feveral  planes  of  longi¬ 
tudinal  fibres  foldered  together.  Thefe  ftrata  begin  with 
a  fquare  root  intermixed  with  the  periofteum  a  little  before 
the  laft  joints,  and  end  at  the  extremity  of  each  finger; 
they  are  nearly  all  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  but  of  different 
lengths.  The  external  plane  or  ftratum  is  the  longeft, 
and  the  reft  decreafe  gradually,  the  innermoft  being  the 
fhorteft;  fo  that  the  nail  increafes  in  thicknefs  from  its 
union  with  the  epidermis  where  it  is  thinneft,  to  the  end 
of  the  finger  where  it  is  thickeft.  The  graduated  extre¬ 
mities  or  roots  of  all  the  fibres  of  which  thefe  planes  con- 
(ift,  are  hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  fame  number  of 
very  fmall  oblique  papilla;,  which  are  continuations  of 
the  true  (kin:  which,  having  reached  the  root  of  the  nail, 
forms  a  femilunar  fold  in  which  the  root  is  lodged.  After 
this  femilunar  fold,  the  (kin  is  continued  on  the  whole  in¬ 
ner  furface  of  the  nail,  the  papillae  infinnating  themfelves 
in  the  manner  already  faid.  The  fold  of  the  (Tin  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  epidermis  to  the  root  of  the  nail  exte¬ 
riorly,  to  which  it  adheres  very  clofely.  Three  parts  are 

generally 
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generally  diftinguifhed  in  the  nail ;  the  root,  body,  and 
extremity.  The  root  is  white,  and  in  form  of  a  crefcent; 
and  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  hid  under  the  fepiilunar  fold 
already  mentioned.  The  crefcent  and  the  fold  lie  in  con¬ 
trary  directions  to  each  other.  The  body  of  the  nail  is 
naturally  arched,  tranfparent,  and  appears  of  the  colour 
of  the  cutaneous  papillae  which  lie  under  it.  The  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  nail  does  not  adhere  to  any  thing,  and  dill 
continues  to  grow  as  often  as  it  is  cut.  The  principal  ufe 
of  the  nails  is  to  ftrengthen  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  to  hinder  them  ftom  being  inverted  towards  the 
convex  fide  of  the  hand  or  foot,  when  we  handle  or  prefs 
any  thing  hard.  For,  in  the  hand,  the  ftrongeft  and  mod 
frequent  impreilions  are  made  on  the  tide  of  the  palm; 
and,  in  the  foot,  on  the  foie;  and  therefore  the  nails  ferve 
rather  for  buttreffes  than  for  fliields. 

The  hairs  belong  as  much  to  the  integuments  as  the 
nails.  The  roots  or  bulbs  lie  toward  that  fide  of  the  fkin 
which  is  next  the  membrana  adipofa.  The  trunk  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Item  perforates  the  fkin,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Item  advances  beyond  the  outer  furface  of  the  (kin,  to  a 
certain  diftance,  which  is  very  various  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  When  the  different  hairs  are  examined  by 
a  microfcope,  we  find  the  roots  more  or  lefs  oval,  the 
largeft  extremity  either  being  turned  towards,  or  fixed  in,  the 
corpus  adipofum.  This  oval  root  is  covered  by  a  whitifh 
ftrong  membrane,  in  fome  meafure  elaftic;  and  it  is  con¬ 
nected  either  to  the  fkin,  to  the  corpus  adipofum,  or  to 
both,  by  a  great  number  of  very  fine  veffels  and  nervous 
filaments.  Within  the  root,  we  obferve  a  kind  of  glue, 
fome  very  fine  filaments  of  which  advance  toward  the 
fmall  extremity,  where  they  unite  and  form  the  ftem, 
which  partes  through  this  fmall  extremity  to  the  fkin. 
As  the  ftem  paffcs  through  the  root,  the  outer  membrane 
is  elongated  in  form  of  a  tube,  which  clofely  inverts  the 
ftem,  and  is  entirely  united  to  it.  The  ftem  having  reach¬ 
ed  the  furface  of  the  fkin,  pierces  the  bottom  of  a  fmall 
foffula  between  the  papillae,  or  fometimes  a  particular  pa¬ 
pilla;  and  there  it  meets  the  epidermis,  which  feems  to 
be  inverted  round  it,  and  to  unite  with  it  entirely.  A 
fort  of  unCluous  matter  tranfudes  through  the  fides  of  the 
foffula,  which  is  bellowed  on  the  ftem,  and  accompanies 
it  more  or  lefs,  as  it  runs  out  from  the  fkin. 

Hairs  are  fcattered  almoft  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body,  the  palms  of  the  hand  and  foies  of  the  feet  except¬ 
ed.  They  differ  in  length,  thicknefs,  and  folidity,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Thofe  on  the  head,  are  call¬ 
ed  in  Englifh  by  the  general  name  of  hairs ;  thofe  which 
are  difpofed  archwife  above  the  eyes,  fupercilia  or  the  eye¬ 
brows-,  thofe  on  the  edges  of  the  palpebrae,  cilia  or  the 
eye-lajhes-,  and  thofe  which  furround  the  mouth,  and  cover 
the  chin,  the  beard.  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  they  have 
no  particular  names;  and  their  different  lengths,  thick- 
pefles,  &c.  in  all  thefe  parts,  are  fufficiently  known.  Their 
natural  figure  feems  to  be  rather  cylindrical  than  angular, 
which  is  chiefly  accidental.  Their  colour  is  probably  the 
lame  with  that  of  the  glue,  or  medullary  matter  of  the 
root,  the  different  confidence  of  which  makes  the  hairs 
more  or  lefs  hard,  flexible,  &c.  Their  ftraight  or  crooked 
direction  muft  depend  on  that  of  the  holes  through  w  hich 
the  ftems  pafs.  The  hairs^grow  continually,  and  are  re¬ 
newed  again  after  being  cut,  by  a  protrufion  of  their  me¬ 
dullary  fubftance  from  the  fkin  outwards  under  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  cuticle.  When  they  are  deftitute  of  this  me¬ 
dulla  in  old  people,  they  dry  up,  fplit,  and  fall  off.  They 
feem  to  perf’pire  through  their  extremities,  and  poflibly 
through  their  whole  furface ;  as  we  may  conclude  from 
the  conftant  force  of  protrufion  in  their  medulla,  which  in 
the  plica  polonica  wants  a  boundary  to  terminate  it. 

Befides  the  integuments  which  have  been  already  deferi- 
bed,  the  ancients  reckoned  the  panniculus  carnofus,  and 
membrana  communis  mufculorum.  The  panniculus  car¬ 
nofus  is  found  in  quadrupeds,  but  not  in  men,  whofe  cu¬ 
taneous  mufcles  are  of  a  very  fmall  extent,  except  that 
which  is  called  platyfma  myoides  in  particular;  but  even 
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that  mufcle  cannot  in  any  tolerable  fenfe  be  reckoned  a 
common  integument.  There  is  no  common  membrane  of 
the  mufcles,  which  covers  the  body  like  an  integument;  it 
being  no  more  than  particular  expanfions  of  the  membranes 
of  fome  mufcles,  or  aponeurotic  expanfions  from  others. 
The  elongations  from  the  lamina  of  the  membrana  adipo¬ 
fa  or  cellularis,  may  likewife  have  given  rife  to  this  miftake, 
efpecially  in  fuch  places  where  this  membrane  is  clofely 
united  to  the  proper  membrane  of  the  mufcles. 

The  fenfe  of  feeling  is  to  be  underftood  in  a  two-fold 
manner.  Every  change  of  the  nerves,  produced  by  the 
heat,  cold,  roughnefs,  fmoothnefs,  weight,  moifture,  or 
drynefs,  of  external  fubftances  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  is  commonly  called  feeling.  In  this  fenfe,  feeling  is 
aferihed  to  almoft  all  parts  of  the  human  body;  to  fome 
more,  to  others  lefs,  as  in  different  places  of  the  body 
the  nerves  are  more  numerous  and  bare,  or  covered  with 
more  tender  membranes;  and  thus  even  pain,  pleafure, 
hunger,  third,  anguifh,  itching,  and  the  other  fenfationsj 
belong  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  In  a  more  peculiar  fenfe, 
feeling  is  faid  to  be  the  change  arifing  in  the  mind  from 
external  bodies  applied  to  the  fkin,  more  efpecially  at  the 
ends  of  the  fingers.  For,  by  the  fingers,  we  more  accu¬ 
rately  diftinguifh  the  qualities  of  tangible  fubftances  than 
by  other  parts  of  our  body. 

The  papillae,  regularly  difpofed  in  the  fpiral  folds  at  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  on  the  infide  of  the  hand,  may,  by  the 
attention  of  the  mind,  become  ereft  or  elevated  ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  in  this  (late  gently  preffed  or  rubbed  againft  a  tangible 
fubftance,  they  receive  an  impreflion  from  that  fubftance 
into  their  nervous  fabric,  which  is  thence  conveyed,  by 
the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  -to  the  brain.  This  is  what  we 
call  the  touch,  whereby  we  become  fenfible  chiefly  of  the 
roughnefs  of  objects.  Some  perfons  have  this  fenfe  fo 
acute  as  to  be  able  to  diftinguifh  colours  by  touching  the 
furface  only.  By  this  fenfe  wre  perceive  heat  in  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  which  exceed  the  heat  of  our  fingers;  and  weight, 
when  the  body  prertes  more  than  is  ufual.  Humidity  we 
judge. of  by  the  prefence  of  water;  foftnefs,  by  a  yielding 
of  the  objedt;  hardnefs,  from  a  yielding  of  the  finger; 
figure,  from  the  limits,  or  rough  circumfcribed  furface; 
diftance,  from  a  rude  calculation  or  eflimate  made  by  ex¬ 
perience,  to  which  the  length  of  the  arm  ferves  as  a  mea¬ 
fure.  The  touch  ferves  to  correct  the  miftakes  of  our  other 
fenfes;  but  yet  it  fometimes  errs  itfelf,  and  then  the  other 
fenfes  (hew  themfelves  to  be  true  guides  to  the  animal  with¬ 
out  touch. 

The  corpus  mucofum  moderates  the  adlion  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  touched,  and  preferves  the  foftnefs  and  found  ftate  of 
the  papillae.  The  cuticle  excludes  the  air  from  wither¬ 
ing  and  deftroying  the  fkin;  qualifies  the  impreflions  of 
bodies,  fo  that  they  may  be  only  fufficient  to  affect  the 
touch,  without  caufing  pain.  When,  therefore,  the  cuti¬ 
cle  is  become  too  thick  by  ufe,  the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  either 
loft  or  leffened  ;  and,  if  it  be  too  thin  and  foft,  the  touch 
becomes  painful.  The  hairs  ferve  to  defend  the  cuticle 
from  abrailon  ;  to  preferve  and  increafe  the  heat;  to  cover 
what  ought  to  be  concealed ;  to  render  more  irritable  the 
membranes  of  thofe  parts,  which  ought  to  be  defended 
againft  the  injuries  of  infedfs ;  and  perhaps  to  exhale  fome 
tifelefs  vapours  or  oil.  The  nails  ferve  to  guard  the  or¬ 
gans  of  feeling,  that  the  papillae  and  ends  of  the  fingers 
may  not  be  bent  back  by  the  refiftance  of  tangible  objedls  : 
at  the  fame  time  they  increafe  our  power  of  grafping  large 
objects,  and  aflift  in  handling  minute  objects.  In  brute 
animals,  they  generally  ferve  as  weapons  of  offence,  and 
might  be  of  the  fame  ufe  to  man,  if  they  were  not  cutoff. 

One  moft  important  office  of  the  fkin  is,  to  exhale  front 
the  body  a  large  quantity  of  humours,  and  to  reforb  va¬ 
pours  from  the  air.  The  fkin  is  replete  with  an  infinite 
number  of  fmall  arteries,  either  coiled  up  into  papillas,  or 
parting  direflly  through  it,  which  afford  a  paffage  to  the 
exhaling  vapour ;  and,  left  this  vapour  ffiould  be  coliedled, 
as  it  is  in  fome  difeafes,  between  the  fkin  and  the  cuticle, 
there  are  pores  in  the  cuticle  correfponding  with  the  exha- 
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ling  arteries  of  the  (kin,  through  which  it  freely  paffes. 
Thefe  exhaling  veirels  or  arteries,  are  eaiily  demonftrated 
by  an  injection  of  water  or  ifinglafs  into  the  arteries,  which 
fw  eat  out  from  all  parts  of  the  (kin,  in  an  infinite  number 
of  (mail  drops;  and  thefe  fubftances  being  transfufed  un¬ 
der  the  cuticle,  rendered  impervious  by  death,  raife  it  up 
into  a  blifter.  In  a  living  perfon,  this  exhalation  is  many 
ways  demonftrable.  A  clean  looking-glafs  placed  againft 
the  warm  and  naked  fkin,  is  quickly  obfcured  by  the  moift 
vapour.  In  fubterraneous  caverns,  where  the  air  is  more 
denfe,  it  is  evidently  feen  to  fly  off  from  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  like  a  thick  cloud. 

Whenever  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  encreafed,  while 
at  the  fame  time  the  fkin  is  hot  and  relaxed,  the  fmall  cu¬ 
taneous  pores,  inflead  of  an  invifible  vapour,  difcharge 
fweat,  confifling  of  minute  but  vifible  drops,  which  run 
together  into  larger  drops  by  joining  with  others  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  hottefi  parts  are  mod  fubject  to  fweat, 
as  the  head,  bread,  and  foldings  of  the  fkin.  The  expe¬ 
riment  before-mentioned,  of  injecting  the  arteries,  the 
fimplicity  of  nature,  and  the  apparent  cutaneous  and  pul¬ 
monary  exhalation,  diffidently  perfuade  11s,  that  the  per- 
fpirable  matter  and  fweat  are  difcharged  through  one  and 
the  fame  kind  of  veflels,  and  that  they  differ  only  by  the 
quantity  and  celerity  of  the  matter.  The  humour  of  the 
febaceous  glands  and  the  fubcutaneous  oil,  which  being 
more  plentifully  fecreted,  and  diluted  with  the  arterial 
juice  difcharged  with  the  fweat,  are  of  an  oily  and  yel¬ 
low  confidence,  and  chiefly  give  fmell  and  colour  to  the 
fweat.  Hence  we  find  the  fweat  more  fetid  in  the  arm- 
pits,  groins,  and  other  parts,  where  thofe  glandules  are 
mod  numerous  or  abundant.  Both  blood  and  fmall  fand 
have  been  known  to  proceed  from  the  fkin  along  with  the 
fweat. 

The  nature  and  quantity  of  the  perfpirable  matter  may 
be  invedigated  by  experiments,  and  by  coniidering  its  ana¬ 
logy  to  the  pulmonary  exhalation.  What  flies  off  from 
the  lungs  in  this  exhalation  is  chiefly  water,  as  appears 
from  experiments,  by  which  the  breath,  being  condenfed 
in  large  veffels,  forms  into  watery  drops.  That  the  per¬ 
fpirable  matter  is  alfo  chiefly  water,  is  demonfirated  by 
its  obfcuring  a  glafs  on  which  it  is  received ;  by  obftrmfted 
perfpiration  producing  a  diurefis  or  diarrhoea;  by  the 
fpeedy  palfage  of  liquors,  drunk  warm,  through  the  (kin  if 
the  body  be  kept  warm,  or  through  the  kidneys  if  the  bo¬ 
dy  be  cold ;  and  by  feveral  other  phenomena.  The  water 
of  thefe  vapours  is  chiefly  from  what  we  drink,  but  is  in 
part  fupplied  from  what  is  inhaled  by  the  fkin.  The  par¬ 
ticular  fmell  of  the  aliments  may  be  fometimes  plainly 
perceived  in  the  perfpiration.  That  there  are,  befides 
water,  fome  volatile  alkaline  particles,  is  evident,  as  well 
from  the  nature  of  our  blood,  as  from  the  confiderable 
mifchiefs  which  follow  an  obftrudted  perfpiration.  This 
volatile  alkaline  matter  ariles  from  the  finer  particles  of 
blood,  attenuated  by  perpetual  heat  and  triture,  and  chan¬ 
ged  into  an  acrimonious  nature.  Thefe  afford  the  fcent 
which  is  clofely  followed  by  dogs,  who  would  not  know 
their  mafters  unlefs  fomething  of  a  peculiar  nature  perfpi- 
red  from  each  perfon. 

The  quantity  of  our  perfpiring  moifture  is  very  large, 
whether  w  e  confider  the  extent  of  the  organ  by  which  it  is 
feparated;  the  abundance  of  vapours  derived  from  the 
lungs  only;  or  barely  take  a  review  of  the  experiments 
made  by  Sandlorius.  This  indefatigable  man  concluded, 
that  five  pounds  out  of  eight  of  the  aliment  was  difcharged 
in  a  healthy  perfon  by  the  infallible  perfpiration  alone,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  vifible  fweat,  and  other  excretions.  In 
colder  climates,  the  quantity  perfpired  was  found  to  be  41- 
out  of  8.  But  the  cutaneous  exhalation  is  even  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  this ;  fince  it  not  only  throws  oft'  a  quantity  of  the 
aliment,  but  likewife  what  is  added  to  the  blood  by  inha¬ 
lation,  which  entering,  often  in  a  very  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity,  is  thus  again  expelled.  But  different  difpofitions  of 
the  air,  and  of  the  human  body,  caufe  great  variations  in 
thefe  proportions.  In  warm  countries,  in  the  fummer 


months,  and  in  young  perfons  ttfing  much  exercife,  more 
goes  off  from  the  body  by  perfpiration,  and  lefs  by  the 
urine;  while  in  cold  climates,  during  the  temperate  or 
winter  feafons,  in  aged  or  inactive  perfons,  more  goes  off 
by  the  urine  than  by  the  infenfible  difcharge.  In  tempe¬ 
rate  countries,  making  a  computation  throughout  the 
w  hole  year,  fomething  more  is  perfpired  than  what  paffes 
off'  by  urine  ;  and,  joining  together  all  the  experiments 
made  in  different  countries,  both  excretions  are  almoft 
alike,  d  lie  difference  ot  time  after  feeding  alfo  in  fome 
meafure  varies  the  quantity  perfpired  ;  but  in  general  it  is 
mod  copious  when  the  greater  part  of  the  digefted  nourifh- 
ment  is  conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  there  attenuated  fo 
as  to  be  fit  for  exhalation.  It  is  naturally  diminiftied  in 
deep,  even  in  the  warmer  climates;  but  it  is  increafed  by 
the  heat  of  bed-clothes. 

In  general,  a  plentiful  and  uniform  perfpiration,  with 
ftrength  of  body,  are  good  figns  of  health.  According  to 
writers  on  this  (ubje£t,  if  the  perfpiration  be  increafed  by 
the  weaknefs  of  the  body,  it  is  more  hurtful  than  if  it  were 
altogether  obftrinffed.  It  is  a  lign  of  health,  becaufe  it  de¬ 
notes  a  free  pervious  difpofition  of  the  veflels  throughout 
the  w  hole  body,  together  wfith  a  complete  digeftion  of  the 
nourifliment,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  perfectly  atte¬ 
nuated  into  a  vapour.  When  it  is  diminiflied,  it  indicates 
either  a  conftritftion  of  the  fkin,  a  weaknefs  of  the  heart, 
or  an  imperfefl  digeftion  of  the  aliments.  Perhaps  in  too 
great  a  perfpiration  the  nervous  fpirits  themfelves  are  eva¬ 
porated.  This  difcharge  is,  by  moderate  exercife,  increa¬ 
fed  to  lix  times  that  of  an  idle  perfon,  even  to  an  half  or 
whole  pound  in  an  hour.  It  is  likewife  increafed  by  the 
veflels  being  ftrong  and  pervious;  by  warm,  watery,  and 
vinous,  drinks;  by  animal  food  of  an  eafy  digeftion;  by  a 
heavy,  temperate,  or  moderately-warm,  air ;  andlaftlyby 
joy  and  a  tranquil  date  of  mind.  The  contrary  of  thefe 
either  leffen  or  fupprefs  the  perfpiration;  as  a  thick  (kin, 
a  moift  air,  or  a  cold  and  dry  one ;  reft;  more  frequent  ba¬ 
thing  than  ufual;  a  fupervening  diarrhoea;  and,  laftly,  a 
difagreeable  nervous  affection  of  the  mind.  The  conti¬ 
nuance  of  life,  however,  does  not  depend  on  afcrupulous 
exadbiefs  in  the  quantity  of  this  difcharge,  which  is  fo  eafily 
increafed  or  diminiflied  by  flight  cattles.  It  is  (hut  up  by 
paints  in  many  Indian  nations;  and  it  is  inconliderable  in 
many  animals  without  any  fenfible  injury.  When  fup- 
prelfed,  it  is  extremely  hurtful,  producing  fevers  of  the 
word  kind.  The  mifchiefs  arifing  from  its  fuppreflion,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  putrefcent  quality  of  the  particles  which  are 
retained  along  with  it. 

The  fweat  is  evidently  of  a  faline  nature;  as  appears 
from  the  tafte;  from  the  minute  cryftallizations  on  the 
clothes  of  people  who  work  in  glafs-houfes ;  and  from  dif- 
tillation,  which  (hew  s  the  fweat  to  be  of  an  alkaline  nature. 
Hence  it  is,  that  by  this  difcharge  the  moft  malignant  mat¬ 
ter  of  many  difeafes  is  thrown  off  from  the  body.  But,  in 
reality,  fweat  is  always  a  preternatural  or  morbid  difcharge, 
from  which  a  perfon  ought  always  to  be  free ;  unlefs  by 
violent  exercife,  or  other  accidents,  his  conduction  is  for 
a  fliort  time  thrown  into  a  difeafed  date.  Nor  is  it  unfre- 
quent  for  fweats  to  do  confiderable  mifchief  in  acute  difea- 
(es,  by  wafting  the  watery  parts,  thickening  the  reft  of  the 
blood,  and  at  the  fame  time  rendering  the  falts  more  acri¬ 
monious.  By  a  too  violent  motion  of  the  blood,  the  fweat 
is  rendered  extremely  fetid  ;  and  is  fometimes  even  red,  or 
mixed  with  blood  itfelf;  and,  being  electrified,  it  is  fome¬ 
times  lucid.  The  ufes  of  perfpiration  are,  to  free  the 
blood  from  its  redundant  water,  and  throw  out  thofe  par¬ 
ticles,  which,  by  repeated  circulations,  have  become  al¬ 
kaline  or  othenvife  acrimonious ;  and  polfibly  to  exhale- 
therewith  an  extremely  volatile  oil,  prepared  from  the 
fame  blood.  Perfpiration  likewife  qualifies  and  foftens  the 
cuticle,  which  is  a  neceffary  medium  extended  before  the 
tender  fenlible  papillae. 

Befides  the  exhalent;  veflels  before-mentioned,  the  fttin  is 
full  of  fmall  veffels,  which  inhale  or  abl'orb  thin  vapours 
from  the  air,  either  perpetually,  or  at  leaft  when  it  is  not 
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very  cold ;  more  efpecially  when  the  air  is  damp,  the  body 
unexercifed,  rhe  mind  op  p  re  tied  with  grief,  or  botli  under 
conditions  contrary  to  thofe  which  increafe  perfpiration  be¬ 
fore-mentioned.  Tliefe  veins,  fays  Haller,  are  demonftra- 
ted  by  anatomical  injections,  which,  if  thin  or  watery, 
fweat  through  them  as  through  the  arteries :  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  later  phyfiologifts,  ablorption  is'  performed  folely 
by  the  lymphatic  velfels.  That  ablorption  takes  place,  is 
fufficiently  proved  by  the  manifeft  operation  of  medicines, 
pervading  tlie  air,  or  applied  to  the  Ikin ;  fuch  as  the  va¬ 
pours  of  mercury,  turpentine,  faffron,  waters  of  baths, 
mercurial  plalters,  tobacco,  coloquintida,  opium,  cantha- 
rides,  arfenic,  with  the  fatal  effects  of  contagious  or  other 
poifons  entering  through  the  Ikin  ;  as  in  the  venereal  in¬ 
fection.  Another  proof  of  abforption  by  the  Ikin  is,  that 
animals  live  in  hot  moift  climates  without  drink,  and  yet 
difcharge  a  confiderable  quantity  of  humours  both  by  per¬ 
fpiration  and  urine.  Laftly,  abforption  has  been  proved 
in  fome  dileafes  where  a  much  greater  quantity  of  urine 
has  been  difcharged  than  the  quantity  of  drink  taken  in. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  this  inhaled  mat¬ 
ter  in  animals;  in  plants  it  appears,  from  well-authentica¬ 
ted  experiments,  to  be  very  confiderable,  efpecially  during 
the  night.  Thefe  cutaneous  velfels,  both  exhaling  and 
inhaling,  are  capable  of  contraction  and  relaxation  by  the 
power  of  the  nerves.  The  truth  of  this  appears  from  the 
effects  of  the  paffions  of  the  mind;  which,  if  joyful,  in- 
-creafe  the  circulation,  and  relax  the  exhaling  velfels,  fo  as 
to  yield  ealier  to  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  ;  from  whence, 
with  a  ffibrtening  of  the  nerves,  there  follows  a  rednefs, 
moifture,  and  turgefcerice,  of  the  Ikin.  Thofe  pallions, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  forrowful,  and  retard  the  cir¬ 
culation,  contraCt  the  exhaling  velfels ;  as  appears  from 
the  drynefs  and  corrugation  of  the  Ikin,  like  a  goofefiiu, 
after  frights;  and  from  a  diarrhoea  being  caufed  by  fear. 
And  the  fame  affections  feem  to  open  and  increafe  the 
power  of  the  inhaling  velfels,  whence  the  variolous  or 
peltilential  contagions  are  ealily  contracted  by  fear. 

Of  the  DIFFERENT  VISCERA  and  ORGANS. 

Of  the  HEAD. 

TI1E  head  is  generally  confidercd  as  one  of  the  three 
principal  cavities  of  the  human  body.  On  its  outfide  are 
fituated  tire  leats  and  bales  of  feveral  very  complex  parti¬ 
cular  organs;  whereas  on  the  inlide  it  contains  only  one, 
namely  the  brain,  which  is  indeed  the  primum  mobile  of 
the  whole  animal  cecononty.  The  mechanifm  of  this  or¬ 
gan  is  very  little  known;  and  the  ItruCture  of  its  different 
parts,  even  of  thofe  with  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  be  molt 
acquainted,  is  very  difficult  to  be  demonftrated. 

The  brain  is  that  mafs  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  and  which  is  immediately  furrounded  by  two  mem¬ 
branes,  called  meninges  by  the  Greeks,  and  matres  by  other 
ancients,  becaufe  they  were  commonly  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  membranes  were  the  origin,  and,  as  it  w  ere,  the  mo¬ 
ther,  of  all  the  other  membranes  of  the  body.  This  ge¬ 
neral  mafs  is  divided  into  three  particular  portions  ;  the 
cerebrum  or  brain  properly  fo  called,  the  cerebellum,  and 
medulla  oblongata.  To  thefe  three  parts  contained  within 
the  cranium,  a  fourth  is  added,  which  fills  the  great  canal 
of  the  fpina  dorfi,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  medulla 
fpinalis,  being  a  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  meninges,  or  membranes,  are  two  in  number  ;  one  of 
which  is  very  ftrong,  and  lies  contiguous  to  the  cranium ; 
the  other  is  very  thin,  and  immediately  touches  the  brain. 
The  firft  is  named  dura  mater ,  the  fecond  pia  mater.  This 
fall  is  again  divided  into  two ;  the  external  lamina  being 
termed  arachncidcs,  the  internal  retaining  the  common  name 
of  pia  mater. 

The  dura  mater  inclofes  the  brain  and  all  its  appendages. 
It  lines  the  inlide  of  the  cranium,  and  fupplies  the  place 
of  an  internal  periofteum,  being  fpread  in  holes  and  de- 
preffions,  and  covering  all  the  eminences  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  to  prevent  their  being  hurtful  to  the  brain.  It 
fends  off  feveral  proceffes  j  three  of  which  form  particular 


fepta,  that  divide  the  brain  into  certain  parts.  One  of 
them  is  luperior,  reprefenting  a  kind  of  medialtinum  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  fecond  is  in 
a  middle  fituaiion  like  a  diaphragm,  between  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum.  The  third  is  inferior  between  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  luperior  feptum  Is  longitudinal, 
in  form  of  a  Icythe,  whence  it  is  termed  the  falx  f  the 
dura  mater  ;  and  it  may  likewife  be  called  feptum  Jagittalc, 
xierticale,  or  mediafinum  cerebii.  The  middle  feptum  is 
tranfverfe,  and  might  be  called  the  floor  of  the  cerebrum , 
the  diaphragm  of  the  brain ,  tentorium  cercbelli.  The  inferior 
feptum  is  very  fmall,  and  runs  down  between  the  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum ;  on  which  account  it  may  be  termed  either 
limply  feptum  ccrebe/li,  or feptum  occipilale  minus,  the  middle 
partition  being  looked  upon  as  the  feptum  oceipitale  mu- 
jus.  The  dura  mater  contains  in  its  duplicature  feveral 
particular  canals,  into  which  the  venous  blood,  not  only 
of  that  membrane,  but  of  the  whole  brain,  is  carried. 
Thefe  canals  are  termed  fmufes ;  and  fome  of  them  are 
difpofed  in  pairs,  others  in  uneven  numbers;  that  is,  iome 
of  them  are  placed  alone  in  a  middle  lituation  ;  others  are 
difpofed  laterally  on  each  fide  of  the  brain.  All  thefe 
finufes  communicate  with  each  other,  and  with  the  great 
lateral  finufes,  by  which  they  difcharge  themfelves  into 
tire  internal  jugular  veins,  which  are  only  continuations  of 
thefe  lateral  finufes.  They  likewife  unload  themfelves, 
partly  into  the  vertebral  veins,  which  communicate  with 
the  fmall  lateral  or  inferior  occipital  finufes;  and  partly 
into  the  external  jugular  veins,  by  the  orbitary  finufes, 
which  communicate  with  the  venae  angulares,  frontales, 
nafales,  maxillares,  See.  as  the  lateral  finufes  likew  ife  com¬ 
municate  with  the  vena;  occipitales,  &c.  Thus  the  blood, 
which  is  carried  to  the  dura  mater,  &c.  by  the  external 
and  internal  carotid,  and  by  the  vertebral  arteries,  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  heart  by  the  external  and  internal  jugular 
and  vertebral  veins ;  fo  that  the  blood,  if  obliriuffed  in  one 
place,  finds,  in  confcquence  of  thefe  communications,  a 
paffage  at  another,  though  perhaps  not  w  ith  the  lameeafe. 
This  obfervation  is  of  confequence,  in  relation  not  only  to 
obflrmffions,  but  to  the  different  lituationsof  the  head. 

It  lias  been  thought,  that  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater 
difcharged  themfelves  immediately  into  the  finufes;  be¬ 
caufe  injections  made  by  the  arteries,  or  a  hog’s  bridle 
thrult  into  them,  have  been  found  to  pafs  into  thefe  finu¬ 
fes.  But,  on  a  more  clofe  examination,  it  has  been  difeo- 
vered,  that  the  injection?  palled  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  and  from  thence  into  the  finufes  ;  and  that  the  hog.’s 
bridle  pierced  the  (ides  of  the  artery,  which  are  very  thin 
near  the  finufes.  This  midake  gave  rile  to  another,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  dura  mater  had  no  veins;  and  what  confirmed 
it  was,  that  the  arteries  of  the  dura. mater  cover  the  veins 
fo  entirely,  that  the  edges  of  the  veins  aire  hardly  per¬ 
ceivable  on  cither  fide  of  the  arteries.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  fome  places  where  the  veins,  being  broader  than  the 
arteries,  their  two  edges  are  feen  on  each  fide  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  like  capillary  velfels,  Thefe  veins  are,  for  the  mod 
part,  branches  of  thefe  finufes,  and  the  fmall  trunks  of 
fome  of  them  open  into  the  head  of  the  vena  jugnlaris  in¬ 
terna.  The  prominent  fibres  which  appear  interfering 
eacli  oilier  in  different  manners  on  the  inlide  of  the  dura 
mater,  efpecially  near  the  falx  and  tranfverfe  feptum,  and 
which  have  been  taken  for  a  kind  of  fl e fit y  fibres,  feem  to 
be  only  ligamentary  and  eladic.  The  univerfal  adhelion 
of  this  membrane  to  the  cranium,  proves  that  it  can  have 
no  particular  motion,  and  confequently,  that  fuch  flelhy 
or  mufcular  fibres  would  be  altogether  ufelcfs.  This  ad- 
hefion  w'as  plainly  demondrated  by  Vcfalius,  Riolan,  &c„ 
long  before  Roonhuyfen. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  much  fofter  and  finer  membrane  than 
the  former,  being  exceedingly  delicate,  tranfparent,  and 
vafcular ;  and  is  connected  to  the  dura  mater  only  by  the 
veins  which  open  into  the  finufes.  It  is  compofed  of  two 
laminae,  of  which  the  external  one  is  named  tunica  arach- 
noidca,  from  its  refemblance  to  a  cobweb.  They  adhere 
clofely  to  each  other  at  the  upper  part  of  the  brain;  but 
z  are 
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are  eafily  feparable  at  the  bafts,  and  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

The  cerebrum  is  a  kind  of  medullary  mafs,  of  a  mode- 
rate  confidence,  and  of  a  greyifli  colour  on  the  outer  fur- 
face,  filling  all  the  fuperior  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  or  that  portion  which  lies  above  the  tranfverfe 
feptum.  The  upper  part  of  the  cerebrum  is  of  an  oval 
figure,  like  half  an  egg  cut  iengthwife,  or  rather  like  two 
quarters  of  an  egg  cut  Iengthwife,  and  parted  a  little  from 
each  other.  It  is  flatter  on  the  lower  part,  each  lateral 
half  of  which  is  divided  into  three  eminences,  w  hich  cor- 
refpond  with  the  cavities  at  the  bafe  of  the  cranium.  The 
cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  portions,  feparated 
by  the  falx,  or  great  longitudinal  feptum,  of  the  dura  ma¬ 
ter.  They  are  generally  termed  hemispheres,  but  they  are 
more  like  quarters  of  an  oblong  fpheroid.  Each  of  thefe 
portions  is  divided  into  two  extremities,  one  anterior  and 
one  pofterior,  which  are  termed  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum, 
between  w  hich  there  is  a  large  inferior  protuberance  which 
goes  by  the  fame  name;  fo  that  in  each  hemifphere  there 
are  three  lobes,  one  anterior,  one  middle,  and  one  pofterior. 
The  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  is  of  f\vo  kinds,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  two  different  colours;  one  part  of  it  being  of 
a  greyifli  or  afh  colour;  the  other,  which  is  fomewhat 
firmer  than  the  former,  is  remarkably  white,  but  redder 
in  the  foetus.  The  afh-coloured  fubftance  lies  chiefly  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  cerebrum  like  a  kind  of  cortex,  from 
whence  it  has  been  named  fubjlantia  corticalis,  or  cincrca. 
The  white  fubftance  occupies  the  inner  part,  and  is  named 
fubjlantia  medullaris ,  or  limply  fubfantia  alba.  T  his  abounds 
in  greater  quantity  than  the  other,  and  in  many  places  is 
perforated  with  red  arteries.  If  we  feparate  gently  the 
two  lateral  parts  or  liemifpheres  of  the  cerebrum,  we  fee 
a  longitudinal  portion  of  a  white  convex  body,  which  is 
named  corpus  callofum.  The  Surface  of  it  is  covered  by 
the  pia  mater,  which  runs  in  between  the  lateral  portions 
of  this  body  and  the  lower  edge  of  each  hemifphere. 
Along  the  middle  of  its  furface,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
a  kind  of  raphe  is  formed,  by  a  particular  intertexture  of 
fibres  crofting  each  other.  This  raphe  is  made  more  per¬ 
ceivable  by  two  fmall  medullary  cords,  which  accompany 
it  on  each  fide,  and  adhere  clofely  to  the  tranfverfe  fibres. 
The  corpus  callofum  becomes  afterwards  continuous  on 
each  fide  with  the  medullary  fubftance;  which,  through 
all  the  remaining  parts  of  its  extent,  is  entirely  united 
■with  the  cortical  fubftance,  and,  together  with  the  corpus 
callofum,  forms  a  medullary  arch  or  vault  of  an  oblong 
.or-  oval  figure.  Under  this  arch  are  two  lateral  cavities, 
feparated  by  a  tranfparent  medullary  feptum.  Thefe  ca¬ 
vities  are  generally  named  the  anterior  fuperior  ventricles  of 
.ike  cerebrum,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  two  other  final ler 
cavities  which  are  fituated  more  backward;  but  the  name 
of  lateral  or  great  ventricles,  given  them  by  Steno,  is  more 
proper  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  tranfparent  par¬ 
tition,  or  feptum  lucidum ,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  lies  di- 
redily  under  the  raphe  or  future  of  the  corpus  callofum, 
of  which  it  is  a  continuation  and  a  kind  of  duplicature. 
It  is  united,  by  its  lower  part,  to  the  anterior  portion  of  that 
particular  medullary  body,  improperly  called  the fornix,  with 
three  pillars,  becaufe  of  fome  refemblance  it  is  thought  to 
-bear  to  the  arches  of  ancient  vaults.  It  is,  in  reality,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  corpus  callofum;  the  lower  fide  of  which  is 
like  a  hollow  cieling  with  three  angles,  one  anterior,  and 
two  pofterior  ;  and  three  edges,  two  lateral,  and  one  pofte¬ 
rior.  The  lateral  edges  are  each  terminated  by  a  large 
femicylindrical  border,  like  two  arches,  which,  unitingat 
the  anterior  angle,  form  by  their  union  what  is  called  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  ;  and,  as  they  run  backward  fe- 
parately  toward  the  two  pofterior  angles,  they  have  then 
the  name  of  the  poferior  pillars.  The  anterior  pillar  be¬ 
ing  double,  is  larger  than  either  of  the  pofterior  ;  and  the 
marks  of  this  duplicity  always  remain.  Immediately  be¬ 
low  the  bafis  of  this  pillar,  we  obferve  a  large,  white, 
ftiort,  medullary,  rope,  firetched  tranfverfely  between  the 
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two  liemifpheres,  and-  commonly  called  the  anterior  com - 
mijfure  of  the  cerebrum.  The  pofterior  pillars  are  bent 
downward  ;  and  at  their  outfides  they  have  each  a  fmall, 
thin,  flat,  collateral,  border,  to  which  the  name  of  corpora 
fmbriata  is  applied.  The  pofterior  pillars  alfo  unite  with 
two  medullary  protuberances,  called  pedes  hippocampi.  The 
inferior  furface  of  the  triangular  ceiling,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  thefe  arches,  is  full  of  tranfverfe  prominent  medul¬ 
lary  lines;  for  which  reafon  the  ancients  called  it pfalloides 
and  lyra,  comparing  it  to  a  ftringed  inftrument,  fomething 
like  what  is  now  called  a  dulcimer.  Under  the  fornix, 
and  immediately  behind  its  anterior  crura,  there  is  a  hole 
of  confiderable  fize,  by  which  the  two  lateral  ventricles 
communicate  ;  and  another  paffage  leads  down  from  this, 
under  the  different  appellations  of  foramen  commune  anteri- 
us,  vulva,  iter  ad  infundibulum,  but  more  properly  iter  ad 
tertium  ventriculum.  The  fornix  being  cut  eft'  and  invert¬ 
ed,  we  fee  firll  of  all  a  vafcular  web,  called  plexus  cko- 
roiclcs,  and  feveral  eminences  more  or  lefs  covered  by  the 
expanfion  of  that  plexus.  There  are  four  pairs  of  emi¬ 
nences  which  follow  each  other  very  regularly,  two  large 
and  two  fmall.  The  firft  two  great  eminences  are  named 
corpora  f  rial  a ;  and  the  fecond,  thalami  nervorum  opticorum . 
The  four  fmall  eminences  are  clofely  united  together,  the 
anterior  being  called  nates,  and  the  pofterior  tefles-,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  call  them  Amply  anterior  and  poferior 
tubercles.  Immediately  before  thefe  tubercles  there  is  a 
fingie  eminence,  called  glandula  pinealis.  Immediately  un¬ 
der  the  union  or  beginning  of  the  thalami  nervorum  opti- 
corum,  lies  a  particular -cavity  called  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  cerebrum.  It  opens  backwards  into  the  paflage  called 
iter  ad  quartum  ventriculum.  Between  the  bafis  of  the  an¬ 
terior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
union  of  the  optic  thalmi,  lies  a  fmall  medullary  canal, 
named  infundibulum.  It  runs  down  towards  the  balls  of 
the  cerebrum,  gradually  contracting,  and  terminates  by  a 
fmall  membranous  and  ftraight  canal,  in  a  foftifli  body  fi¬ 
tuated  in  the  fella  turcica,  named  glandula  pituitaria. 
This  pituitary  gland  is  a  fmall  fpongy  body  lodged  in  the 
fella  turcica,  betw  een  the  fphenoidal  folds  of  the  dura  ma¬ 
lt  is  a  Angular  kind  of  fubftance,  and  feems  to  be  neither 
medullary  nor  glandular.  On  the  outfide  it  is  partly  grey¬ 
ifli  and  partly  reddifli,  but  white  within.  The  tubercles 
are  four  in  number,  two  anterior  and  two  pofterior.  They 
are  tranfverfely  oblong,  the  anterior  being  a  little  more 
rounded,  and  broader  or  larger  from  before  backward, 
than  the  pofterior;  their  furface  is  white,  and  their  inner 
fubftance  greyifli.  The  names  of  nates  and  tefes,  given 
by  the  ancients  to  thefe  tubercles,  are  not  very  proper, 
there  being  little  refemblance  between  them  and  the  things 
from  which  the  names  are  taken.  Some  of  the  moderns, 
with  perhaps  (fill  lefs  propriety,  have  called  them  tuber - 
cula  quadrigemina.  Dircitly  under  the  place  where  the 
tubercles  of  one  fide  are  united  to  the  tubercles  of  the 
other  fide,  lies  the  iter  ad  quartum  ventriculum,  which 
communicates,  by  its  anterior  opening,  with  the  third 
ventricle,  under  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  and, 
by  its  pofterior  opening,  with  the  fourth  ventricle,  which 
belongs  to  the  cerebellum.  Where  the  convex  parts  of 
the  two  anterior  tubercles  join  thefe  pofterior  convex  parts 
of  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  an  interftice  or  o- 
pening  is  left  between  thefe  four  convexities  ;  but  it  does 
not  communicate  with  the  third  ventricle,  for  the  bottom 
of  it  is  fhut  up  by  the  pia  mater.  The  name  of  anus  is 
applied  to  it.  The  glandula  pinealis  is  a  fmall  foft  greyifh 
body,  about  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  pea,  irregularly  round, 
and  fometim.es  of  the  figure  of  a  pine-apple,  fituated  be¬ 
hind  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  above  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina.  It  is  fixed  like  a  fmall  button  to  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  thalami,  by  fivo  very  white  medullary  pe- 
dunculi,  which,  at  the  gland,  are  very  near  each  other, 
but  feparate  almoft  tranfverfely  toward  the  thalami.  It 
feems  to  be  moftly  of  a  cortical  fubftance,  except  near 
the  footftalks,  where  it  is  fomewhat  medullary.  This 
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gland  has  been  often  found  to  contain  gravel.  Below  the 
glandula  pinealis  there  is  a  medullary  tranfverfe  cord,  call¬ 
ed  the  pojlerior  commiffure  of  the  hcmifpher  cs  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  cerebellum  is  contained  under  the  tranfverfe  feptum 
of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  underand  back  part  of  the  cra¬ 
nium.  It  confifts,  like  the  cerebrum,  of  two  fubftar.ees. 
It  has  no  circumvolutions  on  its  furfa.ee;  but,  inftead  of 
them,  numerous  fnlei,  which  are  deep,  and  difpofed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  thin  flat  ftrata,  more  or  lefs  hori¬ 
zontal,  between  which  the  internal  lamina  of  the  pia  mater 
infinuates  itlelf  by  a  number  of  fepta  equal  to  that  of  the 
ftrata.  Under  the  tranfverfe  feptum,  it  is  covered  by  a 
vafcular  texture,  which  communicates  with  the  plexus 
choroides.  It  has  two  middle  eminences,  called  appendices 
vermiformes,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  rings  of  an 
earth-worm.  Befides  the  divilion  of  the  cerebellum  into 
lateral  portions,  or  into  two  lobes,  each  of  thefe  lobes 
feems  to  be  like  wife  fub-divided  into  three  protuberances ; 
one  anterior,  one  middle  or  lateral,  and  one  pofterior. 
When  we  feparate  the  two  lateral  lobes,  we  difeover  the 
pofterior  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and,  in  the 
pofterior  furface  of  this  portion,  from  the  tubercula  qua- 
drigemina,  we  obferve  an  oblong  cavity,  which  is  called 
the  fourth  ventricle-,  this  terminates  backward,  like  the 
point  of  a  writing  pen.  Hence  the  undercnd  of  it  is  call¬ 
ed  calamus  feriptorius.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cavity  we 
meet  with  a  thin  medullary  lamina,  which  conftitutes  a 
valve  between  that  canal  and  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is 
lined  by  a  thin  membrane,  and  feems  often  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  into  two  lateral  parts,  by  a  kind  of  fmall  groove, 
from  the  valvular  lamina  to  the  point  of  the  calamus  ferip¬ 
torius.  This  membrane  is  a  continuation  of  that  part  of 
the  pia  mater  which  lines  the  fmall  canal,  the  third  ven¬ 
tricle,  infundibulum,  and  the  two  great  ventricles.  To 
be  able  to  fee  the  fourth  ventricle  in  its  natural  ftate,  in 
which  it  is  narrovveft,  it  muft  be  laid  open  while  the  cere¬ 
bellum  remains  in  the  cranium.  On  each  fide  of  this  ven¬ 
tricle,  the  medullary  fubftance  forms  a  trunk  which  ex¬ 
pands  itfelf  in  form  of  laminae  through  the  cortical  ftrata. 
But  here  we  find  the  medullary  bearing  a  lefs  proportion 
to  the  cortical  than  it  does  in  the  cerebrum.  We  difeo¬ 
ver  thefe  medullary  laminae  according  to  their  breadth, 
by  cutting  the  cerebellum  in  fiices  almoft  parallel  to  the 
bafis  of  the  cerebrum  ;  but,  if  we  cut  one  lobe  of  the  ce¬ 
rebellum  vertically,  the  medullary  fubftance  will  appear 
to  be  difperfed  in  ramifications  through  the  cortical  fub¬ 
ftance.  Thefe  ramifications  have  been  named  arbor  vita-, 
and  the  two  trunks,  from  whence  thefe  different  laminae 
arife,  are  called  pedunculi  cerebelli. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  a  medullary  fubftance,  fituated 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  bafes  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere¬ 
bellum,  without  any  difeontinuation,  between  the  lateral 
parts  of  both  thefe  bafes  ;  and  is  juftly  efteemed  to  be  a 
third  general  part  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the  brain,  or  as 
the  common  production,  or  united  elongation,  of  the  whole 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
The  lower  fide  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  an  inverted  fi- 
tuation,  prefents  to  our  view  feveral  parts,  which  are  in 
general  either  medullary  productions,  trunks  of  nerves,  or 
trunks  of  blood-veftels.  The  chief  medullary  productions 
are  thefe;  the  large  or  anterior  branches  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  which  have  likewife  been  named  crura  anterio- 
ra,  femora,  and  brachia  medulla:  oblongatce,  and  pedunculi  ce. 
rebri.  The  tranfverfe  protuberance,  called  likewife  pro- 
ceffus  annularis  or  pons  Varolii.  The  fmall  or  pofterior 
branches,  called  pedunculi  cerebelli ,  or  crura  pofieriora  medulla 
oblongata.  The  extremity  or  cauda  of  the  medulla  ob¬ 
longata,  with  two  pairs  of  tubercles;  one  of  which  is  na¬ 
med  corpora  olivaria,  the  other  corpora  pyramidalia  ;  and  to 
all  thefe  productions  we  muft  add  a  production  of  the  in¬ 
fundibulum  and  two  medullary  papillae.  The  great  branch¬ 
es  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  two  very  considerable  me¬ 
dullary  fafciculi.  Thefe  fafciculi  are  flat,  much  broader 
before  than  behind ;  their  furfaces  being  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  longitudinal  anddiftinCUy  prominent  medullary  fibres. 
Voi.  I.  No.  38. 
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Their  anterior  extremities  feem  to  be  loft  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  corpora  ftriata  ;  and,  it  is  for  that  reafon  that  they 
are  efteemed  the  pedunculi  of  the  cerebrum.  The  tranf¬ 
verfe  annular  protuberance  is  a  medullary  production, 
which  feems  at  firft  fight  to  furround  the  pofterior  extre¬ 
mities  ol  the  great  branches;  but  the  medullary  fubftance 
of  the  protuberance  is  in  reality  intimately  mixed  with 
that  of  the  two  former.  Variolus,  an  ancient  Italian  au¬ 
thor,  viewing  thefe  parts  in  an  inverted  fituation,  compa¬ 
red  the  two  branches  to  two  rivers,  and  the  protuberance 
to  a  bridge  over  them  both  ;  and  from  thence  it  has  the 
name  of  pons  Varolii.  When  we  cut  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  pons,  we  find  much  cortical  fubftance  within  it,  and 
this  formed  into  ftriae,  which  run  in  various  directions. 
The  fmall  branches  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  lateral 
productions  of  the  tranfverfe  protuberance,  which  by  their 
roots  feem  to  encompafs  that  medullary  portion  in  which 
the  fourth  ventricle  or  calamus  feriptorius  is  formed.  They 
form  in  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  on  each  fide,  thole 
medullary  expanfions,  a  vertical  feCtion  of  which  (hews  the 
white  ramifications  commonly  called  arbor  vita ;  and  they 
may  be  juftly  ftyled  pedunculi  cerebelli.  The  extremity  is 
no  more  than  the  medulla  oblongata  contracted  in  its  paf- 
fage  backward  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
of  the  os  occipitis,  where  it  terminates  in  the  medulla  fpi- 
nalis;  and,  in  this  part  of  it,  feveral  things  are  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  We  fee,  firft  of  all,  four  eminences,  two  named 
corpora  olivaria,  and  the  other  two  corpora  pyramidalia.  Im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  it  is  divided  into  two  lateral  portions 
by  two  narrow  grooves,  one  on  the  upper  fide,  the  other 
on  the  lower.  They  both  run  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
medulla,  as  between  two  cylinders,  flatted  on  that  fide  by 
which  they  are  joined  together.  When  we  feparate  thefe 
ridges  with  the  fingers,  we  obferve  a  crucial  intertexture 
of  feveral  fmall  medullary  cords,  which  go  obliquely  from 
the  fubftance  of  one  lateral  portion  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  other.  M.  Petit,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  doCtor  of  phyfic,  is  the  author  of  this  dif- 
covery,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  explain  feveral  phe¬ 
nomena,  both  in  phyfiology  and  pathology.  The  corpora 
olivaria  and  pyramidalia  are  whitilh  eminences,  fituated 
longitudinally  near  each  other,  on  the  lower  fide  of  the 
extremity  or  cauda,  immediately  behind  the  tranfverfe  or 
annular  protuberances.  The  corpora  pyramidalia  are  in 
the  middle  ;  fo  that  the  interftice  between  them,  which  is 
only  a  kind  of  fuperficial  groove,  anfwers  to  the  inferior 
groove  of  the  following  portion.  The  corpora  olivaria  are 
two  lateral  eminences  fituated  at  the  outfide  of  the  former, 
and  are  thus  termed  by  Willis,  Duverney,  Haller,  &c.  but 
Window  reverfes  the  names.  Thefe  four  eminences  are 
fituated  on  the  lower  half  of  the  medulla;  which  obferva- 
tion  we  here  repeat,  to  make  it  be  remembered,  that,  in 
all  the  figures  and  demonftrations,  thefe  parts  are  repre- 
fented  as  fuperior,  which,  in  their  natural  fituation,  are 
inferior.  Thus  thefe  eminences  are  under  the  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle,  and  under  the  pedunculi  cerebelli.  The  tubercula 
mammillaria,  which  are  fituated  very  near  the  production 
of  the  infundibulum,  have  been  taken  for  glands ;  proba¬ 
bly  becaufe  of  their  greyilh  inner  fubftance,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  feem  to  be  different  from  that  of  feveral 
other  eminences  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  And,  for  that 
reafon,  we'choofe  rather  to  call  them,  from  their  figure, 
tubercula  mammillaria ,  than  papilla  medullares.  Thefe  tu¬ 
bercles  feem  to  have  fome  immediate  relation  to  the  roots 
or  bafes  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  ;  fo  that  we 
might  call  them,  as  M.  Santorini  has  done,  the  bulbs  of 
thefe  roots,  though  they  appear  to  be  likewife  a  part  of  a 
continuation  of  other  portions  of  the  cortical  and  medul¬ 
lary  fubftance,  of  a  particular  texture.  The  beak  or  tube 
of  the  infundibulum  is  a  very  thin  production  from  the 
fides  of  that  cavity  ;  and  it  is  Itrengthened  by  a  particular 
coat  given  to  it  by  the  pia  mater.  It  is  bent  a  little  from 
behind  forward,  toward  the  glandula  pituitaria,  and  after¬ 
wards  expands  again  round  this  gland.  The  membrana 
arachnoides,  or  external  lamina  of  the  pia  mater,  appears 
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to  be  very  diftindtly  feparated  from  the  internal  lamina,  in 
the  interfaces.  between  all  thefe  eminences  on  the  lower 
iide  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  From  this  common  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cerebrum  and. cerebellum,  arife  almoft  all  the 
nerves  which  go  out  of  the  cranium,  through  the  different 
foramina  perforating  its  bafe.  It  likewife  produces  the 
medulla  fpinalis  ;  and  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be  the  firft 
origin  or  primitive  fource  of  all  the  nerves  which  go  out 
through  the  fpina  dorfi,  and  confequently  of  all  the  nerves 
of  the  human  body. 

The  medulla  fpinalis  is  only  an  elongation  of  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  it  has  its  name  from 
its  being  contained  in  the  bony  canal  of  the  fpina  dorfi.  It 
is  confequently  a  continuation  or  common  appendix  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  two  fub- 
itances  of  which  it  is  compofed,  as  becaufe  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  by  which  it  is  inverted.  The  fpinal  marrow  con- 
lifts  of  a  cortical  and  medullary  fubftance,  as  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  alh- 
coloured  fubftance  lies  within  the  other;  and,  in  a  tranf- 
verfe  fedlion  of  this  medulla,  the  inner  fubftance  appears 
«o  be  of  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe,  the  convex  fide  being 
turned  forward  and  the  extremities  backward.  The  body 
of  the  medulla  fpinalis  runs  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
firft  vertebra  of  the  loins,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point. 
The  fize  of  it  is  proportionable  to  that  of  the  bony  canal, 
fo  that  it  is  larger  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  than  in 
thofe  of  the  back. 

From  a  general  view’  of  the  nerves  and  blood-veffels  be¬ 
longing  to  the  brain,  it  appears  that  a  very  great  quantity 
of  blood,  derived  from  trunks  that  are  near  the  heart,  is, 
at  every  puliation,  fent  to  this  organ:  Dr.  Haller  fays  a 
fixth  part,  Dr.  Monro,  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  circulat¬ 
ing  mafs.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  ftrongeft  parts 
of  the  blood,  and  i’uch  as  are  moft  retentive  of  motion,  go 
to  tl'.e  head.  Is  not  this  evident  from  the  effects  of  mer¬ 
curials  exerting  themfelves  almoft  in  the  head  only  ?  from 
the  fudden  force  and  adlion  of  inebriating  fpirits  upon  the 
head?  from  the  fiiort  ftupor  which  camphor  excites?  from 
the  heat,  rednefs,  and  fweat,  which  happen  oftener  in  the 
face  than  other  parts  of  the  body  ?  to  which  add,  the  more 
eafy  eruption  of  volatile  and  contagious  puftules  in  the 
face  ?  Dr.  Wrilberg,  however,  oblerves,  that  all  thefe 
arguments  are  not  of  the  fame  force ;  for  mercury,  ap¬ 
plied  in  different  Ways  to  the  body,  produces  its  effects  not 
in  the  head  alone  ;  fince  it  occalions  in  fome  patients  a  dia- 
phorefis,  in  others  a  diarrhoea,  and  in  others  it  adts  as  a 
diuretic. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  are  not  difpofed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  they  have 
no  valves,  nor  do  they  run  together  in  company  with  the- 
arteries,  nor  have  their  trunks  the  ftrudture  which  is  com¬ 
monly  obferved  in  the  other  veins.  The  great  quantity  of 
blood  which  goes  to  the  brain,  the  greater  impulfe  with 
which  it  is  fent  into  the  carotid  arteries,  the  fecurity  of 
this  part  from  every  kind  of  prelfure  by  a  ftrong  bony 
fence,  the  flower  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  abdo¬ 
minal  vifcera  and  lower  extremities,  and  the  perpetual 
exercife  of  the  brain  and  fenfes,  all  determine  a  copious 
flux  of  blood  to  thefe  parts;  fome  other  caufes  alfo  ferve 
to  fill  the  head  largely  with  blood.  Hence  it  is  that  a  red- 
nefs  of  the  face,  a  turgefcence,  a  fparkling  of  the  eyes, 
with  a  pain  of  the  head,  a  pulfation  or  throbbing  of  the 
arteries,  and  a  bleed  ng  at  the  nofe,  are  produced  by  vio¬ 
lent  exercifes  or  motions  of  the  body.  Hence,  therefore, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  the  veins  were  of  a  thin  ftruCdure, 
and  round  fhape,  in  the  brain,  they  would  unavoidably  be 
in  greater  danger  in  rupturing,  (to  which,  even  in  their 
prefent  ftate,  they  are  often  liable,)  and  confequently  apo¬ 
plexies  would  be  much  more  frequent.  To  avoid  this  in¬ 
convenience,  therefore,  nature  has  given  a  different  figure 
to  the  veins  carrying  the  blood  from  the  brain,  by  which 
they  are  more  eafily  and  largely  dilatable,  becaufe  they 
make  an  unequal  refiftance  :  their  texture  is  likewife  very 
firm,  and  more  difficultly  ruptured,  efpecialiy  in  the  larger 


finufes,  which  perform  the  office  of  trunks ;  but,  as  to  the, 
finufes  ot  the  leffer  fort,  they  are  either  round,  half  cy¬ 
lindrical,  or  of  an  irregular  figure.  Befides  this,  nature 
has  guarded  the  finufes  by  crofs  beams,  or  fraena,  inter¬ 
nally,  made  of  ftrong  membranes,  and  detached  from  the 
right  to  the  left  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  linus,  which, 
in  greater  diftenfions,  they  draw  towards  a  more  acute 
angle,  ftrengthening  and  guarding  it  from  a  rupture.  She 
has  likewife  furnilhed  thefe  veins  with  numerous  tnofcu- 
lations,  by  which  they  communicate  with  one  another, 
with  the  external  veins  of  the  head,  and  with  thofe  of  the 
fpinal  marrow  ;  and  by  this  contrivance,  they  are  capable 
ot  evacuating  themfelves  more  eafily  whenever  they  are 
overcharged  with  blood. 

Some  writers  have  doubted,  Whether  a  part  of  the  ar¬ 
terial  blood  is  not  poured  into  the  finufes  of  the  brain; 
and  whether  the  finufes  have  not  a  pulfation  exc.ted  from 
that  blood?  That  they  have  no  pulfation,  Dr.  Haller  fays, 
is  paft  a  doubt ;  becaufe  the  dura  mater  every  where  ad¬ 
heres  firmly  to  the  Ikull,  but  much  more  firmly  in  iliofe 
parts  which  are  the  feats  of  the  finufes.  But  Dr.  Monro 
obferves,  that  whilft  the  heart  is  performing  its  fyftole,  the 
arteries  here,  as  ellewhere,  may  be  dilating  ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  quantity  of  blood,  equal  to  that  which  is 
dilating  them,  is  paffmg  out  of  the  head  by  the  veins.  In¬ 
deed  the  finufes  receive  liquors  injedted  by  the  arteries  ; 
but  whether  they  tranfude  through  the  fmall  exhaling  ar¬ 
terial  veffels,  or  whether  they  firft  make  a  complete  circle 
through  the  veins,  as  indeed  is  much  more  probable,  we 
are  not  yet  furniihed  with  experiments  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine.  The  veins  form  innumerable  anaftomofes  with  one 
another,  that  the  blood  may  return  with  the  greateft  eafe 
from  the  head,  the  repletion  of  which  is  very  dangerous. 
The  brain  is  alfo  more  eafily  evacuated  in  the  time  of  in- 
fpiration,  for  it  then  fubfides,  as  we  fee  when  the  fkull  is 
opened,  but  fwells  during  the  time  of  expiration.  Flence, 
blowing  the  nofe,  fneezing,  and  coughing,  are  dangerous 
to  thofe  whofe  brain  is  fwelled  by  retained  blood. 

Whether  lymphatic  veffels  are  to  be  feen  in  the  brain, 
is  queftioned  by  fome  writers.  Dr.  Haller  thought  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  no  lymphatic  veffels  are  in  the  brain,  becaufe  no 
conglobate  glands  are  found  there;  and  that  the  fuperflu- 
ous  moifture  is  abforbed  by  the  red  veins.  But,  according 
to  moft  of  the  prefent  phyliologifts,  lymphatic  veffels  take 
up  the  fuperfluous  fluids  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  although  they  cannot  be  diftindtly 
fhewn.  “  Scarcely  in  any  vilcus,”  fays  Dr.  Wrilberg, 
“  has  the  exiftence  of  lymphatic  veffels  been  oftener  af- 
ferted,  and  again  denied,  than  in  the  brain.  Although, 
indeed,  I  am  fully  certain,  that  a  group  of  lymphatic 
glands  is  no  where  found  without  lymphatic  veffels,  1 
could  not,  however,  affert  that,  where  glands  do  not  ap¬ 
pear,  lymphatic  veffels  are  wanting.  By  analogy  drawn 
from  the  whole  body,  and  all  the  vifcera,  I  am  led  to 
think  that  the  brain  is  not  deftitute  of  its  aqueous  veffels, 
and  that  they  run  in  particular  upon  the  furface,  not  in 
the  middle  of  its  fubftance,  although  I  myfelf  have  never 
feen  any  other  than  thofe  going  on  the  choroid  plexus  to¬ 
wards  the  fenforium,  and  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  dura 
mater,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fuperior  longitudinal  linus. 
The  induftrious  and  celebrated  Sommering  confirms  the 
obfervations  of  King,  Collins,  and  Pacchioni,  who  faw 
lymphatics  upon  the  pia  mater.  I  would  alk,  May  they 
be  joined  with  the  glands  of  Pacchioni?  May  thefe  cor- 
puicles  fupply  the  place  of  lymphatic  glands  ?” 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  fpeak  of  the  encephalon  itfelf. 
Upon  the  furface  of  the  brain  lies  the  cortex,  the  fabric  of 
which  has  been  a  long  time  controverted  ;  but  it  is  now 
fufficiently  evident,  from  anatomical  injections,  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  confifts  of  mere  veffels,  which  are  every 
way  inferted  from  the  fmall  branches  Gf  the  pia  mater, 
detached  like  little  roots  into  the  cortical  fubftance.  Thefe 
veffels,  in  their  natural  ftate,  convey  a  juice  much  thinner 
than  blood  ;  although,  in  fome  difeafes,  and  by  ftrangling, 
they  often,  efpecialiy  in  brutes  and  birds,  receive  even  the 
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red  parts  of  the  blood.  The  remaining  part  of  the  cortex, 
which  is  not  filled  by  any  injection,  is  probably  either  an 
aflemblage  of  veins,  or  of  yet  more  tender  velfels  ;  for  no 
diffiniilar  parts  are  apparent  in  the  cortex,  whilft  it  is  in  an 
entire  or  natural  ftate;  and  hence  we  are  not  permitted  to 
conclude  that  part  of  it  is  tubular,  and  part  folid.  As  to 
glandules  making  the  fabric  of  the  brain,  that  notion  has 
been  difcarded  by  univerfal  confent,  as  not  being  founded 
on  the  lead  probability. 

The  nerves  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  the  fpinal  marrow, 
divide  into  branches  like  the  blood-veffels,  but  in  acute 
angles,  and  often  in  a  courfe  manifeflly  retrograde,  they  ge¬ 
nerally,  but  not  always,  gradually  become  fofter,  and  iefs 
bulky,  as  they  recede  from  the  brain,  till  at  length  their 
ultimate  extremities,  which  are  feldom  vilible,  feem  to 
terminate  in  a  pulp,  by  depofiting  the  firm  integuments 
with  which  they  were  covered,  as  we  obferve  in  the  optic 
nerve.  The  refti-lineal  courfe  of  the  fibres,  continued 
from  the  brain  itfelf,  is  never  broken  olf  by  t lie  divilion  or 
fplitting  of  a  nerve  into  fmalier  threads  ;  but  the  fibres 
themfelves  recede  from  eacli  other  by  an  opening  of  the 
cellular  fub fiance  that  tied  them  together.  This  appears 
from  the  dil'orders  which  are  determined  not  to  all,  but 
only  to  fume  lingle  parts  of  the  body,  by  injuries  of  the 
brain;  as  a  lofs  of  the  voice,  deafnels,  dumbnefs,  and  pal- 
lies  of  particular  mufcles.  The  nerves  are  connected  in 
their  courfe  by  the  cellular  fubftance  to  the  adjacent  parts, 
but  have  hardly  any  elafticity  ;  whence  they  do  not  fly 
back  after  being  cut,  but  only  expel,  by  the  contraction 
of  their  integuments,  the  foft  medulla  which  they  include. 
Though  they  be  ever  fo  much  irritated,  they  are  neither 
contracted,  nor  rendered  fhorter  during  the  mufcular  mo¬ 
tion  which  they  produce.  A  great  many  nerves,  fays 
Haller,  are  fent  into  the  mufcles ;  many  of  them  go  to 
the  fkin;  fewer  to  the  vifeera,  and  very  few  to  the  lungs. 
Wrifberg,  however,  obferves,  that  more  nerves  manifeflly 
enter  the  organs  of  fenfe  than  the  mufcles  ;  and  that  the 
lungs  are  fupplied  with  more  nerves  than  the  fpleen,  ute¬ 
rus,  and  other  vifeera.  Haller  alfo  afferts,  that  no  nerves 
go  to  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  arachnoides,  tendons,  cap- 
fules,  and  ligaments.  That  thefe  parts  have  few  nerves 
is  certain ;  but  that  nerves  can  be  traced  into  fome  of  them, 
efpecially  into  ligaments,  cannot  now  be  denied. 

Thus  much  we  are  taught  by  anatomy  concerning  the 
brain  and  nerves  ;  it  now  remains  that  we  explain  the  phy- 
fiological  ufes  of  thefe  parts.  Every  nerve  that  is  irritated 
by  any  caufe  produces  a  fharp  fenfe  of  pain.  To  feel  or 
perceive  is  to  have  the  mind  changed  or  affeCted  by  a 
change  or  attention  of  the  body.  It  is  the  medullary  part 
of  the  nerve  that  feels.  If  the  nerve  was  endowed  with 
any  peculiar  fenfe,  that  fenfe  perifhes  when  the  nerve  is 
comprefled  or  cut  through  ;  the  feni’es  of  the  whole  body 
are  loft  by  a  compreffion  of  the  brain,  and  a  preffure  of 
the  fpinal  marrow  deprives  only  thofe  parts  which  are  be¬ 
low  it  of  fenfation.  If  a  preffure  be  made  on  the  brain 
where  particular  nerves  arife,  then  only  thofe  fenfes  de¬ 
pending  on  thefe  nerves  are  loft.  Thofe  parts  of  the  body 
that  are  furnifhed  with  nerves,  are  the  only  parts  endued 
with  fenfation,  which  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  nerves  fent  to  the  parts,  of  which  we  have  exam¬ 
ples  in  the  eye  and  the  penis ;  thofe  have  lefs  fallibility 
which  receive  few  nerves,  as  the  vifeera;  and  thole  which 
have  feweft  nerves,  as  the  dura  mater,  tendons,  ligaments, 
fecundines,  bones,  and  cartilages,  have  little  or  no  fen¬ 
fation  in  the  found  (fate.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  all 
fenfation  arifes  from  the  impreflion  of  an  aftive  fubftance 
on  fome  nerve  of  the  human  body ;  and  that  the  fame  is 
then  reprefented  to  the  mind  by  means  of  that  nerve’s 
connection  with  the  brain.  It  feems  to  be  falfe,  that  the 
mind  perceives  immediately  by  means  of  the  fenforia  and 
branches  of  the  nerves.  For  this  opinion  is  refuted  by 
the  pains  felt  after  amputation,  by  the  celfation  of  all  pain 
when  the  nerve  is  comprelfed,  and  by  defefts  or  faults  of 
the  fenfes  in  confequence  of  difeafes  of  the  brain.  And 
that  the  effeft  of  the  fenfes  is  preferved  in  the  brain,  is 
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evident  from  the  lofs  of  memory  which  follows  an  injury 
or  comprefiion  of  the  brain  ;  and  alfo  from  the  .  delirium 
which  happens  in  fome  difeafes,  and  the  (lupor  and  lleepi- 
nefs  which  happen  in  others. 

Another  office  of  the  nerves  is  to  excite  motions,  even 
the  moll  violent,  in  the  mufcles.  When  a  nerve  is  irri¬ 
tated,  every  nuifcle  to  which  it  goes  is  immediately  con- 
vull'ed  ;  or,  if  it  fends  branches  to  feveral  mufcles,  they 
are  all  convulfed  at  the  fame-  time.  This  happens  both 
during  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  a  little  after  its  death, 
while  all  the  parts  remain  moift.  By  a  great  irritation 
other  mufcles,  belides  thofe  to  which  it  lends  branches, 
are  thrown  into  convullions,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
body.  Nor  is  it  necelfary  that  the  nerve  thould  be  whole; 
for  even  when  it  is  cut,  an  irritation  of  it  will  excite  limi- 
lar  motions  in  the  mufcles.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
nerve  is  comprelfed  or  tied,  a  pally  follows;  that  is,  the 
mufcles  which  have  their  nerves  from  it  lie  unmoved, 
when  they  are  commanded  by  the  will  to  aft  ;  but  they  re¬ 
cover  their  motion  when  the  comprefiion  is  iemoved,  pro¬ 
vided  the  nerve  has  received  no  hurt. 

But  the  medulla  of  the  brain  being  vellicated,  or  irrita¬ 
ted  deeply  in  its  crura,  dreadful  convullions  enfue  through¬ 
out  the  whole  body  ;  and  tills  elieft  is  univerlally  produced, 
what  part  of  the  brain  foever  be  irritated  ;-  whether  it  be 
the  brain  itfelf,  the  cerebellum,  or  the  corpus  callofum:. 
The  fame  confequences  alfo  follow,  if  the  fpinal  marrow 
be  irritated.  But  if  the  encephalon  itfelf  be  comprelfed 
in  any  part  whatever,  there  follows  thence  a  lofs  of  fenfe 
and  motion  in  that  part  of  the  body  whole  nerves  come 
from  the  affefted  or  comprelfed  quarter  of  the  brain.  This 
fact  is  proved  by  experiments  made  in  difeafes  of  the  brain, 
where  the  origin  of  particular  nerves  have  been  com- 
prelfed  ;  thus  the  voice,  the  power  of  deglutition,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  are  loft,  if  the  origin  of  the  nerves, 
on  which  thefe  faculties  and  motions  depend,  be  com- 
prelfed.  This  is  (till  more  evident  in  irritations  or  com- 
prellions  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  produce  refpeftively 
convullions  or  paliies  of  thole  parts  that  receive  nerves 
from  or  below  the  place  injured.  If  any  large  portion  of 
the  brain  be  comprelfed  by  an  extravafation  of  blood,  by 
a  collection  of  water,  by  a  fchirrhus,  or  by  an  impafted 
bone,  or  by  any  mechanical  caufe  whatever,  then,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  violence  of  the  compreffion,  there  will  follow 
either  a  partial  or  a  total  lofs  of  the  power  of  motion, 
thofe  organs  obedient  to  the  will  being  affefted  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  a  flighter  compreffion;  but  all  the  organs,  if 
t he  preffure  be  great.  The  effects  above  recited  ceafe 
when  the  caufe  is  removed.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that, 
if  the  fpinal  marrow  be  hurt  in  the  neck,  death  immedi¬ 
ately  follows,  probably  becaufe  the  nerves  of  the  heart 
chiefly  arife  from  that  part. 

From  thele  confiderations,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
caufe  of  all  morion  in  the  human  body  arifes  from  the 
brain,  and  its  annexed  cerebellum  and  fpinal  marrow  ; 
and  that  it  thence  proceeds  through  the  nerves  to  all  the 
mufcular  parts  of  the  body.  Belides,  the  caufe  of  this 
motion  cannot  refide  in  the  parts  themfelves,  becaufe  other- 
wife  the  moving  caufe  would  continue  to  aft  after  being 
feparated  from  the  brain ;  nor  would  it  be  increafed  by 
irritating  the  brain,  or  weakened  by  a  compreflure  of  it. 
Is  there  in  the  brain  any  principal  part,  in  which  the  origin 
of  all  motion  and  the  end  of  all  the  fenfations  relide,  and 
where  the  foul  has  its  feat  ?  Is  this  opinion  proved  by  the 
frequent  obfervation,  that  the  fenfes  are  fometimes  entire, 
and  that  motion  likewife  remains,  though  the  brain  be 
materially  injured  ?  Is  the  feat  of  the  foul  in  the  corpus 
callofum  ?  Is  this  opinion  fhewn  by  the  greater  fatality  of 
wounds  or  difeafes  in  the  corpus  callofum  ?  Is  this  body 
fufficiently  connefted  with  the  nerves  ?  Are  there  any  ex¬ 
periments  which  prove  that  from  thence  the  fifth,  feventh, 
and  other,  nerves  arife  ?  Dotli  not  the  fame,  or  even  great¬ 
er,  mortality  of  wounds  in  the  medulla  fpinalis,  prove  the 
fame  thing?  Yet  this  is  not  the  feat  of  the  foul,  fince 
though  it  is  compreffed,  or  even  deftroyed,  the  perfon  will 
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furvive  a  long  time  with  the  perfect  ufe  of  all  his  mental 
faculties.  Laftlv,  this  opinion  is  oppofed  by  numerous 
fafts :  birds' have  no  corpus  callofum,  and  wounds  in  that 
body  are  not  more  mortal  than  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the 
brain,  as  appears  from  undoubted  experiments. 

The  prerogative  of  exciting  vital  motions,  is  not  mere 
-peculiar  to  the  cerebellum  than  to  the  other  parts  of  tire 
encephalon  ;  nor  does  it  fuffrciently  appear,  that  the  vital 
and  animal  fundbions  are  diftincl :  for  the  cerebellum  does 
not  produce  tiie  nerves  of  the  heart  and  of  the  other  vital 
organs,  and  the  brain  thofe  which  go  to  tiie  organs  of 
fenfe  and  voluntary  motion.  From  the  cerebellum  the  fifth 
nerve  is  mod  evidently  produced;  but  that- goes  to  the 
tongue,  pterygoid,  buccinator,  temporal  and  frontal  muf- 
cles,  to  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  noftrils;  parts  which  are 
either  moved  by  the  will,  or  deftined  for  fenfe.  Again, 
the  fame  nerve,  like  the  eighth,  fends  vital  brandies  to 
the  heart  and  lungs,  animal  and  voluntary  ones  to  the 
larynx,  and  fenfitive  Ones  to  the  ftomach.  Again,  it  is 
not  even  true  that  diforders  of  the  cerebellum  bring  on  fo 
certain  and  fpeedy  death  as  is  generally  imagined  ;  for 
fome  experiments,  even  of  our  own  making,  (hew  that  it 
has  born  Wounds  and  fchirrhi,  without  taking  away  life. 
Laftly,  it  is  not  much  different  from  the  brain,  only  that 
it  is  foftcr  and  more  tender  ;  and  we  have  often  known 
wounds  of  the  cerebellum  cured.  The  power,  however, 
.of  this  part,  in  exciting  convulfions,  is  fomevvhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  brain. 

We  mult  inquire  experimentally  concerning  the  feat  of 
the  foul.  Tn  the  firft  place  it  muft  be  in  the  head,  and  not 
in  the  fpinal  marrow  :  for,  though  this  is  obftrriufted,  the 
conltancy  of  the  mind  remains  the  fame.  Again,  from  the 
experiment  of  convulfions  arifing  when  the  imnoft  parts 
of  the  brain  are  irritated,  it  appears  to  be  feated,  not  in 
the  cortex,  but  in  the  medulla  ;  and,  by  a  probable  con- 
jefture,  in  the  crura  of  the  medulla,  the  corpora  ftriata, 
thalami,  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  cerebellum.  And 
again,  by  another  not  abfurd  conjecture,  it  is  perhaps  feat¬ 
ed  at  the  origin  of  every  nerve,  as  the  firft  origin  of  all 
the  nerves  taken  together  make  up  the  cenforium  com¬ 
mune.  Are  the  fenfations  of  the  mind  reprefented  there, 
-or  do  the  voluntary  and  necelfary  motions  arife  in  that 
place  ?  This  feems  very  probable  ;  for  it  is  fcarcely  poffible, 
that  the  origin  of  motion  can  lie  below  that  of  the  nerve, 
fmee  the  nerve  is  fimilar  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
-origin  of  motion  cannot  be  in  the  arteries,  which  have  nei¬ 
ther  the  faculty  of  fenfation  nor  that  of  voluntary  motion. 
It  therefore  follows,  that  the  feat  of  the  foul  muft  be  where 
the  nerve  firft  begins  its  formation  or  origin. 

We  come  now  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves 
become  the  organs  of  fenfe  or  motion,  which,  lying  hid 
in  the  ultimate  elementary  fabric  of  the  medullary  fibres, 
I'eem  to  be  placed  above  the  reach  both  of  fenfe  and  rea- 
fon.  We  fhall  neverthelefs  endeavour  to  make  this  as 
plain  as  experiments  will  enable  us.  And  firft,  it  is  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  fenfation  does  not  come  through  the 
membranes  from  the  fentient  organ  to  the  brain,  nor  that 
motion  is  fent  through  the  coverings  from  the  brain  into 
the  mufcle  ;  for  the  brain  itfelf  lies  deeper  than  thefe  mem¬ 
branes,  and  receives  the  imprellions  of  fenfe,  and,  when 
hurt,  throws  the  mufcles  into  convulfions.  Moreover  it 
is  certain,  that  the  nerves  arife  from  the  medulla  of  the 
brain;  for,  by  ocular  infpeftion,  we  fee  that  to  be  the  cafe 
in  all  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  more  efpecially  in  the  olfac¬ 
tory,  optic,  fourth,  and  feventh,  pair  of  nerves,  which 
continue  their  medullary  fabric  a  long  way  before  they  put 
on  the  covering  of  tiie  pia  mater. 

We  muft  therefore  next  inquire  what  this  medulla  is. 
It  is  a  very  loft  fubftance;  its  compofition  is  fibrous,  as 
appears  from  innumerable  arguments :  its  fibres  are  vifible 
in  the  corpus  callofum,  in  the  ftriatum,  in  the  thalami  of 
■the  optic  nerves,  and  fpinal  marrow  ;  and  ftill  more  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  brains  of  filh,  and  efpecially  in  their  thalami 
optici;  but  in  no  part  of  the  human  brain  does  the  fibrous 
nature  of  the  medulla  more  evidently  appear  than  in  the 


fornix,  efpecially  when  immerfed  in  feme,  of  the  acids. 
Again,  that  the  fibres  of  the  brain  are  continuous  with 
thole  of  the  nerves,  fo  as  to  form  one  extended  and  open 
continuation,  appears  very  evidently  in  the  feventh,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  pair  of  nerves.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  oil  in 
the  medulla,  upwards  of  a  tenth  part  of  its  whole  weight. 
But  here  a  controverfy  begins  concerning  the  nature  of 
thefe  fibres,  a  congeries  of  which  compotes  the  fubftance 
of  the  medulla  and  of  the  nerves.  That  this  is  a  mere  fo- 
lid  thread,  and  only  watered  by  a  vapour  exhaling  into  the 
cellular  fabric  which  furrounds  the  nervous  fibres,  lias 
been  afterted  by  many  of  the  moderns  ;  but  that,  when  it 
is  ftruck  by  a  fenfible  body,  a  vibration  is  excited,  which 
is  then  conveyed  to  the  brain.  But  the  phenomena  of 
wounded  nerves  will  not  allow  us  to  imagine  the  nervous 
fibres  to  be  folid  :  for,  if  irritation  caufes  a  nerve  to  (hake, 
(ill  a  manner  fomewliat  fimilar  to  an  elaftic  cord,  which 
trembles  when  it  is  taken  Hold  of,)  the  nerve  ought  to  be 
made  of  hard  fibres,  and  tied  by  their  extremities  to  hard 
bodies :  they  ought  alfo  to  be  tenfe  ;  for  neither  loft  cords, 
nor  fuch  as  are  not  tenfe,  or  fuch  as  are  not  well  faftened, 
are  ever  obferved  to  tremulate.  But  all  the  nerves  at  their 
origin,  are  medullary,  and  very  foft,  and  exceedingly  far 
from  any  kind  of  tenfion.  Where  they  pafs  through  chan¬ 
nels,  and  are  well  guarded,  they  retain  the  fame  foft  tex¬ 
ture,  and  are  not  covered  with  membranes ;  as  the  inter- 
coftal  nerves,  and  the  fecond  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair. 
Some  alfo  are  foft  throughout  their  whole  length,  what¬ 
ever  their  fize  be.  For  example,  the  foft  olfactory  and 
acouftic  nerves,  from  which  laft  we  would  moft  readily 
expect  a  tremor  produced  by  found.  Again,  though  the 
nerves  are  hard,  they  are  foftened  in  the  vifeera,  mufcles, 
and  fenforia,  before  they  exert  their  operations.  The  ner¬ 
vous  fibres,  being  neither  firmly  fixed  at  each  end,  nor 
tenfe,  cannot  therefore  tremulate  like  a  tight  ftretched 
cord.  Another  argument  againft  their  tremulation  is,  that, 
through  their  whole  length,  the  nerves  are  firmly  attached 
to  the  folid  parts  by  the  cellular  fabric.  An  example  of 
this  fa  ft  is  feen  in  thofe  very  material  nerves,  the  nerves 
of  the  heart,  which  are  tied  to  the  great  arteries  and  peri¬ 
cardium.  Finally,  that  the  nerves  are  deftituteof  all  elafti- 
city,  is  demonftrated  by  experiments,  in  which  the  nerves 
cut  acrofs  neither  (horten,  nor  draw  back  their  divided 
ends  to  the  folid  parts  ;  but  are  rather  more  elongated  by 
their  laxity,  and  expel  their  medulla  in  form  of  a  protu¬ 
berance.  Again,  the  extreme  foftnefs  of  the  medulla  in 
the  brain,  with  all  the  phenomena  of  pain  and  convullion, 
leave  no  room  to  fufpedl  any  fort  of  tenfion  concerned  in 
the  effects  or  operations  produced  by  the  nerves.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  force  of  an  irritated  nerve  is  never  propa¬ 
gated  upward,  fo  as  to  convulfe  the  mufcles  that  are  feat¬ 
ed  above  the  place  of  irritation.  This  is  a  confequence 
altogether  difagreeing  with  elafticity  ;  for  an  elaftic  cord 
propagates  its  tremors  every  way,  from  the  point  of  per- 
cufTion  to  both  extremities.  But,  if  neither  phenomena  of 
fenfe  nor  motion  can  be  explained  from  the  nature  of  elaf¬ 
ticity,  the  moft  probable  fuppolition  that  remains  is,  that 
there  is  a  liquor  lent  from  the  brain,  which,  defeending 
through  the  nerves,  flows  out  at  their  extremities;  the 
motion  of  which  liquor,  quickened  by  irritation,  operates 
only  according  to  the  diredtion  in  which  it  flows  through 
the  nerve  ;  fo  that  convulfions  cannot  thereby  afeend  up¬ 
wards,  becaufe  of  the  refiftance  made  by  the  frelh  afflux 
of  the  fluid  from  the  brain.  But  the  fame  liquid,  being 
put  in  motion  in  an  organ  of  fenfe,  can  carry  that  fenfation 
upwards  to  the  brain ;  fince  it  is  refitted  by  no  fenfitive 
torrent  coming  from  the  brain  in  a  contrary  direction.  It 
is  therefore  probable,  that  the  nervous  fibres,  and  thofe  of 
the  medulla  of  the  brain,  which  are  of  the  fame  nature, 
are  hollow.  The  objeftions  againft  this  doftrine  are  fo 
few,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  frivolous,  that  they  need  not 
be  mentioned.  If  they  are  tubes,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  have  their  humours  from  the  arteries  of  the  brain. 

There  are  many  doubts  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
nervous  liquid.  Several  of  the  moderns  will  have  it  to 
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be  extremely  elaftic,  of  an  etherial  or  of  an  electrical  na¬ 
ture  ;  the  ancients  fuppofed  it  to  be  incompreffible  and 
watery,  but  of  a  lymphatic  or  albuminous  nature.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  have  many  arguments  again!! 
admitting  either  of  thefe  opinions.  An  eledtrical  matter 
is  doubtlels  very  powerful,  and  fit  for  motion;  but  then 
it  is  not  confinable  within  the  nerves,  fince  it  penetrates 
throughout  the  whole  animal  to  which  it  is  communicated, 
exerting  its  force  upon  the  flefn  and  fat,  as  well  upon  the 
nerves.  In  a  living  animal,  the  nerves  only,  or  fuch  parts 
as  have  nerves  running  through  them,  are  affc&ed  by  ir¬ 
ritation  ;  and  therefore  this  liquid  inti  ft  be  of  a  nature  that 
will  make  it  flow  through,  and  be  contained  within,  the 
narrow  tubes  of  the  nerves.  And  a  ligature  on  the  nerve 
takes  away  fenfe  and  motion,  but  cannot  flop  the  motion 
of  a  torrent  of  eleCtrical  matter. 

A  watery  and  albuminous  matter  is  common  to  mod  of 
the  juices  in  the  human  body,  and  may  therefore  be  rea¬ 
dily  granted  to  the  juice  of  the  nerves.  The  nervous  fluid 
may  probably  be  fimilar  to  the  water  exhaled  into  the  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain  ;  and  this  opinion  is  ftrengthened  by  the 
flux  of  a  gelatinous  ,pr  lymphatic  juice  from  the  brain  of 
fillies,  and  nerves  of  large  animals,  when  cut.  But,  are 
thefe  properties  Tuflicient  to  explain  the  wonderful  force 
of  convulfed  nerves,  obfervable  in  the  diffeftions  of  living 
animals,  even  of  the  fmalleft  infeits  ?  or  to  account  for 
the  great  ftrength  of  mad  and  hyfterical  people  ?  Is  not 
this  difficulty  fomewhat  leflened  from  the  hvdroftatical  ex¬ 
periments  of  attraction  in  fmall  tubes ;  which,  although 
it  may  explain  the  ftrength  and  motion,  is  nevertheiefs  in- 
confiftent  with  the  celerity? 

The  nervous  liquor,  then,  which  is  the  inftrument  of 
fenfe  and  motion,  muft  be  exceedingly  moveable,  in  order 
to  carry  the  impreflions  of  fenfe,  or  the  commands  of  the 
will,  to  the  places  of  their  deftination,  without  any  re¬ 
markable  delay';  nor  can  it  receive  its  motions  only  from 
the  heart.  Moreover,  it  is  very  thin  and  invifible, 'and 
deftitute  of  all  tafte  and  fmell ;  yet  reparable  from  the  ali¬ 
ments.  It  is  carefully  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  that  vili- 
ble  vifcid  liquor,  exhaling  from  the  velfeis  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  nervous  cords.  That  this  liquor  moves 
through  tubes  rather  than  through  a  fpongy  folid,  we  are 
perfuaded,  from  its  “celerity,  and  from  the  analogy  of  all 
the  fluids  of  the  body,  fat  only  excepted,  running  through 
their  proper  veffels. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  certainly  appears,  that,  by 
the  veflels  of  the  cortex,  fome  kind  of  fluid  is  inftiiled 
into  the  tubes  of  the  medulla ;  which  fluid  is  continued 
through  the  extremely  fmall  tubes  of  the  nerves  to  their 
extremities,  and  is  the  caufe  both  of  fenfe  and  motion. 
But  there  will  be  a  twofold  motion  in  that  humour  ;  the 
one  flow  and  conflant,  from  the  heart  ;  the  other  not  con¬ 
tinual,  but  exceedingly  fwift,  which  is  excited  either  by 
fenfe,  or  any  other  caufe  of  motion  ariling  in  the  brain. 
The  fame  nerves  moft  evidently  prefide  over  both  fenfe 
and  motion;  as  we  cannot  admit  a  diftinCtion  between  the 
two  fyftems  of  motory  and  fenfitive  nerves.  If  fenfe  lome- 
times  remain  after  motion  is  deftroyed,  this  feems  to  be  be- 
caufe  much  more  ftrength  is  required  for  the  latter.  Dying 
people  hear  and  fee  when  they  are  incapable  of  motion. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

The  eyes  confift  of  hard  and  foft  parts.  The  hard  parts 
are  the  bones  which  form  the  orbits.  The  foft  parts  are 
of  feveral  kinds  ;  the  moft  etfential  of  which  is  the  globe 
or  ball  of  the  eye  ;  the  others  are  partly  external  and 
partly  internal.  The  external  parts  are  the  fupercilia  or 
eye-brows,  the  palpebrse  or  eye-lids,  the  caruncula  la- 
chrymalis,-  and  the  punfta  lachrymalia  ;  and  the  internal 
parts  are  the  mufcles,  fat,  lachrymal  gland,  nerves,  and 
blood-veffels.  The  coats  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  are  of 
three  kinds.  Some  of  them  form  chiefly  the  fhell  of  the 
globe  ;  others  are  additional,  being  fixed  only  to  a  part  of 
the  globe ;  and  others  are  capfular,  which  contain  the 
humours.  The  coats  which  form  the  globe  of  the  eye 
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are,  the  fckrotica  or  cornea ,  the  choreide j,  and  the  retina. 
The  additional  coats  are  two  ;  one  called  tcndinofa  or  albu¬ 
ginea,  which  forms  the  white  of  the  eye ;  and  fhe  other 
conjunftiva.  The  capfular  tunicas  are  likewife  two,  the 
vitrea  and  the  cryftallina.  The  humours  are  three  ;  the 
aqueous,  vitreous,  and  cryftalline.  The  firft  may  properly 
enough  be  called  a  humour ,  and  is  contained  in  a  Space 
formed  in  the  interfaces  of  tire  anterior  portion  of  the  coats. 
The  fecond,  or  vitreous  humour,  is  contained  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  membranous  capfula,  and  fills  above  three-fourths 
of  the  ftiell  or  cavity  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  has  been 
named  vitreous,  from  its  fuppofed  refemblance  to  melted 
glafs  ;  but  it  is  really  more  like  the  white  of  a  new-laid 
egg.  The  cryftalline  humour  is  fo  called  from  its  refem¬ 
blance  to  cryltal,  and  is  often  named  (imply  the  c'yjialline. 
It  is  rather  a  gummy  mafs  than  a  humour,  of  a  lenticular 
form,  more  convex  on  the  back  than  on  theTore-fide,  and 
contained  in  a  fine  membrane  called  mamprana  or  capfula 
tryjlallina. 

The  moft  external,  the  thickeft,  and  ftrongeft,  coat  of 
the  eye,  is  the  fclerotica  or  cornea,  and  it  invefts  all  the 
other  parts  of  which  the  globe  is  compofed.  It  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  called  cornea  opaca  or  fclerotica,  the 
other  cornea  lucida,  which  is  only  a  fmall  fegment  of  the 
fphere  (ituated  anteriorly.  The  next  coat  of  the  globe  ot 
the  eye  is  the  choroides,  which  is  of  a  blackifh  colour, 
more  or  lefs  inclined  to  red,  and  adheres,  by  means  of  a 
great  number  of  fmall  veffels  to  the  fclerotica,  from  the 
infertion  of  the  optic  nerve  all  the  way  to  the  cornea,  where 
it  leaves  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  turns  in¬ 
ward,  to  form  a  number  of  little  proceffes  termed  ciliary , 
which  are  fituated  at  the  edge  of  the  cryftalline  lens.  At 
the  interior  edge  of  the  choroides  we  find  the  iris  compo- 
fed  of  two  laminae  ;  the  pofterior  of  which,  being  of  the 
colour  of  a  grape,  was  called  uvea  by  the  ancients.  In  the 
middle  of  the  iris  there  is  a  hole  termed  pupil:  this,  in  a 
foetus,  is  covered  with  a  membrane  called  pupillaris ,  which 
generally  difappears  about  the  feventh  month;  or  between 
the  feventh  and  ninth  month,  according  to  W rifberg. 

The  laft  coat  proper  to  the  eye  is  of  a  very  different 
texture  from  that  of  the  other  two.  It  is  white,  foft,  and 
tender,  and,  in  a  manner,  medullary,  or  like  a  kind  of  pafte 
fpread  upon  a  fine  reticular  web  ;  it  lines  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  optic  nerve.  Some 
authors,  as  Zinn,  affirm,  that  it  terminates  at  the  ciliary 
circle  ;  others,  as  Dr.  Haller,  reprefent  the  whole,  or  a 
part  of  it,  as  extended  to  the  lens,  and  even  as  giving  a 
covering  to  that  humour;  but  Dr.  Monro  obferves,  that 
it  ends  fome  way  behind  the  ciliary  circle. 

The  vitreous  humour  is  a  clear  and  very  liquid  gelati¬ 
nous  fluid,  contained  in  a  fine  tranfparent  capfula,  called 
tunica  vitrea.  It  fills  the  greateft  part  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  that  is,  almoft  all  that  fpace  which  anfwers  to  the 
extent  of  the  retina,  except  a  fmall  portion  behind  the 
uvea,  where  it  forms  a  foffiila,  in  which  the  cryftalline  lens 
is  lodged.  The  cryftalline  is  a  fmall  lenticular  body,  of 
a  firm  confidence,  and  tranfparent  like  cryftal.  It  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  tranfparent  membranous  capfula,  and  lodged  in 
the  anterior  foftula  of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  is  very  im¬ 
properly  called  a  humour,  becaufe  it  may  be  handled  and 
moulded  into  different  fhapes  by  the  fingers,  and  fometimes 
almoft  diffolved  by  different  reiterated  comprellions,  efpe- 
cially  when  taken  out  of  the  capfula.  The  aqueous  hu¬ 
mour  is  a  very  limpid  fluid,  refembiing  a  kind  of  lympha 
or  ferum,  with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  vifeidity ;  but,  in 
the  foetus,  and  a  fliort  time  after  birth,  it  is  of  a  reddifh 
colour.  It  fills  the  fpace  between  the  cornea  and  iris,  that 
between  the  iris  and  the  cryftailine,  and  the  hole  of  the 
papilla.  Thefe  two  fpaces  are  called  the  chambers  of  the 
aqueous  humour ,  and  they  are  diftinguifhed  into  the  anterior 
and  pofterior. 

The  tunica  albuginea,  commonly  called  tire  white  of  the 
eye,  and  which  appears  on  all  the  anterior  convex  fide  of 
the  globe,  from  the  cornea  to  the  beginning  of  the  pofte¬ 
rior  fide,  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  tendinous  expanfion  of 
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the  four  redli  mufcles.  This  expanfion  adlieres  very  clofe 
to  the  fclerotica,  and  makes  it  appear  very  white  and  (hi¬ 
lling  ;  whereas  the  veil  of  it  is  of  a  dull  whitifti  colour.  It 
is  very  thin  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea  ;  in  which  it  feerns 
to  be  loft,  terminating  very  uniformly. 

The  fupercilia,  or  eye-brows,  peculiar  to  the  human 
fpecies,  are  the  two  hairy  arches  lituated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead,  between  the  top  of  the  nofe  and  temples, 
in  the  fame  direction  with  the  bony  arches  which  form  the 
fuperior  edges  of  the  orbits.  The  (kin  in  which  they  are 
fixed  does  not  feem  to  be  much  thicker  than  that  of  the 
reft  of  the  forehead  ;  but  the  membrana  adipofa  is  thicker 
than  on  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  fupercilia  have  mo¬ 
tions  common  to  them  with  tliofe  of  the  (kin  of  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  of  the  hairy  fcalp.  By  thefe  motions  the  eye¬ 
brows  are  lifted  up  ;  the  (kin  of  the  forehead  is  wrinkled 
more  or  le(s  regularly  and  tranfverfely ;  and  the  hair  and 
almoft  the  whole  fcalp  is  moved,  but  not  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  in  all  perfons ;  for  fome  people  by  this  motion  alone 
can  move  their  hat,  and  even  throw  it  oft'  their  head.  The 
eye-brows  have  likewife  particular  motions  which  con¬ 
tract  the  (kin  above  the  nofe  ;  and  all  thefe  different  mo¬ 
tions  are  performed  by  the  occipital,  frontal,  and  fuper- 
ciliary,  mufcles. 

The  palpebra;  are  a  kind  of  veils  or  curtains  placed 
tranfverfely  above  and  below  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  and  accordingly  there  are  two  eye-lids  to 
each  eye,  the  one  fuperior  and  the  other  inferior.  They 
both  unite  at  each  fide  of  the  globe,  and  the  places  of  their 
union  are  termed  angles,  one  large  and  internal,  which  is 
next  the  nofe,  the  other  fmall  and  external,  which  is  next 
the  temples.  The  palpebra;  are  made  up  of  common  and 
proper  parts.  The  common  parts  are  the  (kin,  epidermis, 
and  membrana  adipofa.  The  proper  parts  are  the  mufcles, 
the  tarfi,  the  puntta  or  foramina  lachrymalis,  the  mem¬ 
brana  conjundtiva,  the  glandula  lachrymalis,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  ligaments  which  fuftain  the  tarfi.  The  tarfi  and 
their  ligaments  are  in  fome  meafure  the  bafts  of  all  thefe 
parts.  They  confift  of  thin  cartilages,  forming  the  principal 
part  of  the  edge  of  each  palpebra,  and  they  are  broader  at 
the  middle  than  at  the  extremities.  Thofe  of  the  fuperior 
palpebrae  are  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  ;  but  in  the  lower  palpebrae  they  are  not  above 
the  (ixth  part  of  an  inch,  and  their  extremities  next  the 
temples  are  more  (lender  than  thofe  next  the  nofe. 

The  membrana  conjunctiva  is  a  thin  membrane,  one 
portion  of  which  lines  the  inner  furface  of  the  palpebrae, 
that  is,  of  the  tarfi  and  their  broad  ligaments.  At  the 
edge  of  the  orbit  it  has  a  fold,  and  is  continued  from  thence 
on  the  anterior  half  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  adhering  to 
the  tunica  albuginea ;  fo  that  the  palpebra;  and  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  are  covered  by  one  and  the 
fame  membrane,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  pericranium,  but  has  fome  connection  with  the 
broad  ligaments  of  the  tarfi.  The  name  of  conjun&iva  is 
commonly  given  only  to  that  part  which  covers  the  globe, 
the  other  being  called  fimply  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
palpebra  ;  but  we  may  very  well  name  the  one  membra  oculi 
conjun&iva ,  and  the  other  membrana  palpebrarum  conjun&iva. 

The  lachrymal  gland,  the  ufe  of  which,  till  of  late  years, 
was  not  known,  is  yellowifit,  and  of  the  number  of  thofe 
called  conglomerate  glands.  It  lies  under  that  deprefflon 
obfervable  in  the  arch  of  the  orbit  near  the  temples,  and 
laterally  above  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  little  flatted, 
and  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  Jobes  ;  one  of  which  lies 
towards  the  infertion  of  the  mufculus  levator,  the  other 
towards  the  abdudlor.  It  adheres  very  clofely  to  the  fat 
which  furrounds  the  mufcles  and  pofterior  convexity  of 
the  eye,  and  it  was  formerly  named  glandula  innominata. 

The  flat  edge  of  each  palpebra  is  adorned  with  a  row 
of  hairs  called  cilia,  or  the  eye-dajkes.  Thofe  belonging  to 
the  fuperior  palpebra  are  bent  upward,  and  are  longer 
than  thofe  of  the  lower  palpebra  which  are  bent  down¬ 
ward.  Thefe  rows  are  placed  next  the  (kin,  and  are  not 
tingle,  but  irregularly  double  or  triple.  The  hairs  are 


longer  near  the  middle  of  the  palpebra;  than  toward  the 
extremities  ;  and,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
inner  angle,  they  are  quite  wanting.  Along  the  fame  bor¬ 
der  of  the  palpebra;,  we  fee  a  row  of  fmall  holes,  which 
may  be  named  foramina  or  puncla  ciliaria.  They  are  the 
orifices  of  the  fame  number  of  fmall  oblong  glands  which 
lie  in  the  fulci,  channels,  or  grooves,  on  the  inner  furface 
of  the  tarfus.  Thefe  little  glands  are  of  a  vvhitifh  colour ; 
and,  when  examined  through  a  (ingle  microfcope,  they 
appear  like  bunches  of  grapes,  thofe  of  each  bunch  com¬ 
municating  together;  and,  when  they  are  fqueezed  be¬ 
tween  two  nails,  a  febaceous  matter,  like  foft  wax,  is  dif- 
charged  through  the  pundta  ciliaria. 

The  puncla  lachrymalia  are  two  fmall  holes  in  the  edge 
of  each  palpebra,  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  that  they  meet 
when  the  eye  is  ftuit.  Round  the  orifice  of  thefe  points, 
we  obferve  a  whitilh  circle,  w  hich  feems  to  be  a  cartila¬ 
ginous  appendix  of  the  tarfus,  and  which  keeps  the  orifice 
always  open.  Thefe  two  oblique  circles  are  fo  difpofed, 
that,  when  the  eye  is  but  (lightly  (hut,  they  touch  each 
other  only  toward  the  (kin,  and  not  toward  the  globe  of 
the  eye. 

The  caruncula  lachrymalis  is  a  fmall  reddiftt  granulated 
oblong  body,  fituated  precifely  between  the  internal  angle 
of  the  palpebra;  and  globe  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  not  flelhy, 
as  its  name  would  infinuate.  The  fubftance  of  it  feems 
to  be  wholly  glandular;  and  it  appears  through  a  fingle 
microfcope  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  conglomerate 
glands.  We  difeover  on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  near  this 
glandular  body,  a  femilunar  fold  formed  by  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  the  concave  fide  of  which  is  turned  to  the  uvea,  and 
the  convex  fide  to  the  nofe.  This  fold,  which  has  the 
name  of  membrana  femilunaris,  appears  mod  when  the  eye 
is  turned  toward  the  nofe;  it  is  (haped  like  a  crefcent,  the 
two  points  of  which  anfwer  to  the  punfta  lachrymalia,  and 
conduct  the  tears  into  the  pundla. 

The  mufcles  which  move  the  palpebra;  are  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  two.  In  man,  the  fuperior  palpebra  has 
much  more  motion  than  the  inferior.  The  fmall  fimple 
motions,  called  twinkling,  which  frequently  happen,  tho* 
not  equally  often  in  all  (ubjeCts,  are  performed  by  the  al¬ 
ternate  contraction  of  the  levator  palpebrae  and  orbicularis. 

The  external  carotid  artery,  and  the  temporal  and  fron¬ 
tal  arteries,  give  feveral  ramifications  to  the  integuments 
which  furround  the  eye;  the  internal  carotid,  having  en¬ 
tered  the  cranium,  fends  off  a  confiderable  branch  called 
the  ocular,  which  accompanies  the  optic  nerve,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  mufcles  and  globe  of  the  eye,  to  the  leva¬ 
tor  palpebrae,  to  the  fat,  glandula  lachrymalis,  membrana 
conjundtiva,  caruncula  lachrymalis,  &c.  The  veins  of 
all  thefe  parts  anfwer  nearly  to  the  arteries ;  thofe  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye  are  called  vafa  vorlicofa.  The  internal 
veins  unload  themfelves,  partly  into  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  by  the  finus  cavernofi;  and  partly  into  the  external 
jugular  vein,  by  the  vena  angularis,  or  maxillaris  externa, 
the  maxillaris  interna,  temporalis,  See. 

Befides  the  optic  nerve,  the  globe  of  the  eye  receives 
feveral  fmall  ones,  which  run  on  each  fide  along  and  about 
the  optic  nerve,  from  its  entry  into  the  orbit  to  its  infer¬ 
tion  in  the  globe.  Thefe  fmall  nerves,  which  run  from 
behind  forward,  between  the  fclerotica  and  the  choroides, 
have  formerly  been  taken  for  particular  ligaments  by  ana- 
tomiftsof  confiderable  eminence,  but  are  now  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  ciliary  nerves. 

The  eye  being  the  "organ  of  vifion,  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  compofed  of  pellucid  humours  capable  of  refradting 
the  rays  of  light.  The  complexity  of  this  organ  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  defence  of  its  tender  parts  ;  and  the  diver- 
fity  of  the  feveral  humours,  together  with  the  various  of¬ 
fices  which  this  curious  machine-  performs,  neceff'arily  re¬ 
quired  a  very  compound  inftrument.  The  perpetual 
attrition  of  the  eye  lids  afeending  and  defeending  againft 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  is  prevented  by  the  tears ;  which 
preferve  alfo  the  tendernefs  ot  the  membranes  and  of  the 
cornea,  and  ferve  to  vvalh  out  any  infedts  or  other  (harp 
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G-orpufcles.  Thefe  form  a  falirie  pellucid  liquor  that  may 
be  evaporated,  and  never  ceafes  to  be  poured  over  the  an¬ 
terior  Jfurface  of  the  eye  ;  but  never  runs  over  the  cheeks, 
unlefs  collected,  by  a  foreign  caufe,  in  larger  than  ufual 
quantity.  This  liquour  is  exhaled  partly  from  the  arteries 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  partly  proceeds  from  the  lachrymal 
gland.  The  reparation  of  the  tears  is  increafed  by  the 
more  frequent  contraction  of  the  orbicular  nuifcle,  either 
from  irritation,  or  fome  forrowful  pailion ;  by  which  means 
the  tears  are  urged  over,  and  vvaflt  the  whole  furface  of 
the  eye  and  conjunctiva. 

Among  the  coats  of  the  eye,  the  iris  is  the  only  one 
po(Tefling  motion.  Though  it  has  little  fenfation,  and  is 
not  endowed  with  any  mechanical  irritability;  yet,  in  a  li¬ 
ving  man,  quadruped,  or  bird,  it  is  contracted  on  every 
greater  degree  of  light,  and  is  dilated  on  every  fmaller 
one;  hence  it  is  rendered  broader  for  viewing  diftant  ob¬ 
jects,  and  narrower  for  viewing  fuch  as  are  near.  The 
caufe  of  this  dilatation  feenis  to  be  aremifiion  of  the  pow¬ 
ers- refilling  the  aqueous  humour;  an  argument  of  which 
is  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  occafioned  by  debility,  or 
fucceeding  fyncope  and  death. 

Before  we  can  attain  any  fatisfaCtory  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  eye,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  fay  fomething 
of  the  nature  of  light.  Light  is  an  extremely  fubtile  ft  n- 
id,  penetrating  with  facility  bodies  of  the  clofelt  texture, 
and  greatelt  denfity,  in  a  reCtilineal  direction,  with  the  ama¬ 
zing  velocity  of  ten  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute.  Every 
luminous  body  has  the  peculiar  property  of  lending  forth 
rays  of  light  in  every  poflible  direction,  which,  falling  on 
the  furfaces  of 'furrounding  cbjeCts,  are  reflected  thence 
to  our  eyes.  Rays  of  light  falling  perpendicularly  on  the 
furface  of  a  tranfparent  body,  pal's  through  'lie  body 
without  changing  their  direction  ;  but  rays  falling  oblique¬ 
ly  on  the  furface  pafs  through  the  body  with  a  change  of 
their  direction  nearer  to  the  perpendicular;  and  this  change 
of  direction  is  called  refraElion. 

The  rays  of  light,  whether  direCt  or  infleCted,  fall  upon 
the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  fharp 
cone  between  the  i  ucid  point  and  the  membrane  upon  which 
they  are  fpread ;  the  balls  of  which  cone  will  be  the  furface 
of  the  cornea,  and  the  apex  the  radiant  point ;  yet  fo  that 
all  rays  may,  without  any  fenfible  error,  be  reckoned  pa¬ 
rallel  with  each  other.  Among  thefe,  there  are  fome  rays 
reflected  back  from  the  cornea,  without  ever  penetrating 
the  furface;  namely,  all  fitch  as  fall  upon  that  membrane 
in  a  greater  angle  than  that  of  forty  degrees.  Others, 
which  enter  the  cornea  at  very  large  angles,  but  lefs  than 
the  former,  and  far!  in  betwixt  the  iris  and  the  titles  of  the 
cryltalline  lens,  are  fuffocated  or  loft  in  the  black  paint 
that  lines  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  procelfes  ;  but  thofe  rays 
only  fall  upon  the  furface  of  the  lens  which  enter  the  cor¬ 
nea  at  fmall  angles,  not  much  diftant  from  the  perpendi¬ 
cular,  or,  at  moft,  not  exceeding  twenty-eight  degrees. 
By  this  means,  all  thofe  rays  are  excluded  which  the  re- 
fraCting  power  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  could  not  be 
able  to  concentrate  or  bring  together  upon  the  retina; 
without  which  they  would  paint  the  objeCt  too  large  and 
tonfufedly.  The  rays  falling  on  the  cornea  are  therefore 
refraCted,  and  pafs  through  the  aqueous  humour  in  a  more 
parallel,  or  perhaps  converging,  direction,  by  which  con¬ 
trivance  a  greater  number  of  rays  fall  on  the  cryltalline 
than  if  they  had  not  previoufly  pafifed  through  the  cornea 
and  the  aqueous  humour.  But  fince  the  necelTary  offices 
of  human  life  require  a  diltinCt  objeCt  to  be  painted  upon 
the  retina,  not  only  by  the  rays  which  come  from  one  cer¬ 
tain  diltance,  but  likevvife  by  rays  which  come  from  very 
different  par's  more  or  lefs  diftant;  it  has  therefore  been 
thought  that  a  necelTary  change,  produced  by  its  own 
caufes,  is  made  on  the  eye.  Others  have  fuppofed  the 
lens  moveable  by  the  powers  before-mentioned.  This 
art  of  feeing  diftinCtly  at  different  diltances  is  faid  to  be 
learned  by  experience,  it  being  unknown  to  thofe  who 
have  been  lately  couched.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that,  in  an  ar¬ 
tificial  eye,  the  life  and  neceffity  of  this  motion  may  be 
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plainly  perceived.  The  point  of  dilcin 6c  vifion  is  in  that 
part  of  the  retina  where  the  given  objeCt  is  painted  in  the 
leai’r  compafs  poliible.  The  powers  cauffng  the  vilual  rays 
to  unite  on  the  retina,  are  often  very  different  in  the  two 
eyes  of  the  fame  perfon,  the  one  being  long-lighted  and 
the  other  Ihort-fighted. 

Thefe,  and  other  commonly  received  opinions,  are  taught 
by  mathematicians,  who  more  readily  perceive  the  neceffity 
of  thefe  changes.  But  yet  there  is  no  power  in  the  human 
eye  which  can  either  move  the  Cryffaliine  humour  out  of 
its  piace,  or  comprefs  it.  Befides,  we  do  not  perceive  this 
faculty  in  ourfelves ;  for  we  move  a  book  nearer  to  our 
eyes  when  it  is  too  far  off,  fo  as  to  appear  confufed,  which 
we  fliould  have  no  occallon  to  do,  if  by  changing  the  in¬ 
ternal  figure  of  the  eye  we  could  correct  the  fault  of  the 
diltance.  And,  through  a  fmall  hole,  we  perceive  an  ob¬ 
jeCt  fingle  only  in  the  point  of  diltinCt  vifion,  but  double 
in  every  other.  Perhaps  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  may 
enable  to  fee  near  objeCts  more  diftinCtly  v  This  contrac¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  in  all  people  fufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  There  are  feveral  people,  efpecially  fuch  as  lead  a 
fedentary  life,  and  fuch  as  are  employed  in  examining  mi¬ 
nute  objeCts,  whofe  cornea  is  too  convex  and  denfe,  whofe 
cryltalline  lens  is  too  gibbous  and  folid,  and  whofe  eye  is 
lengthened  by  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  humours,  and 
perhaps  the  humours  themfelves  are  too  denfe;  and  in  the 
fame  perfon  the  gye  may  probably  have  all  thefe  defeCts 
joined  together.  People  labouring  under  one  or  more  of 
thefe  inconveniences  have  an  iris  that  is  fenfible  in  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  light,  which  circumftance  makes  them 
twinkle  with  the  eye-lids  when  they  are  in  a  Itrong  light, 
and  they  are  called  myopes  or  Ihort-fighted.  In  thefe,  the 
point  of  diltinCt  vifion  is  very  near  to  the  eye,  commonly 
from  one  to  feven  inches  from  the  cornea ;  but  they  fee 
remoter  objeCts  more  obfcurely,  without  being  able  todil- 
tinguilh  their  parts.  The  reafon  of  this  is  evident ;  fince, 
from  the  fore-mentioned  caufes,  there  is’  a  greater  re  fra  Cl¬ 
ing  power  of  the  humours,  by  which  the  diftant,  and  con- 
feqitently  parallel,  rays  are  obliged  to  meet  in  their  focus 
before  fhe  retina,  from  whence  fpreading  again,  they  fall 
upon  the  retina  in  many  points.  The  remedy  for  this  fault 
in  the  fight  is  to  correct  it  in  its  beginning,  by  looking  at 
diftant  rather  than  near  and  minute  objeCts ;  by  the  ufe 
of  concave  glades,  or.by  viewing  things  through  a  fmall 
hole,  by  which  the  light  is  weakened.  When  thediforder 
is  confirmed,  the  remedy  is  a  concave  lens,  which  takes  off 
a  degree  of  the  refracting  power  in  the  humours,  cornea, 
and  cryffaliine  lens,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  concave ; 
by  which  means  the  focus  of  rays  from  remote  objeCts  is 
removed  farther  behind  the  cornea,  fo  as  to  fall  upon  the 
retina. 

The  other  diforder  of  the  fight,  contrary  to  the  former, 
troubles  people  who  often  look  at  very  diftant  objeCts,  ancf 
is  more  efpecially  familiar  and  incurable  in  old  people. 
In  fuch,  the  cornea  and  cryffaliine  lens  are  flatter,  and  the 
humours  of  the  eye  have  a  lefs  refraCting  power.  Hence 
near  objeCts,  whofe  rays  fall  very  diverging  upon  the  cor¬ 
nea,  appear  confuted  ;  becaufe  the  converging  or  refract¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  eye  are  not  fufficient  to  bring  the  rays 
together  in  a  focus  upon  the  retina ;  but  the  rays  go  on 
fcattered  beyond  the  retina,  and  throw  the  point  of  their 
pencil  behind  the  eye,  from  whence  vifion  is  confufed. 
The  point  of  diftinCt  vifion  among  prijbyopi,  or  old  or  long- 
fighted  people,  is  from  the  diftance  of  fifteen  incites  to 
three  feet.  Such  perfons  are  relieved  by  looking  through 
a  black  tube  held  before  the  eye;  by  tlte  ufe  of  which  the 
retina  grows  tenderer,  and  *he  rays  come  to  the  eye  in  a 
parallel  direction.  The  remedy  here  is  a  convex  lens, 
which  caufes  the  rays  to  converge  and  unite  together  foon- 
er  in  a  focus,  that  it  may  not  fall  behind  the  eye,  but  upon 
the  retina.  The  medium  between  the  ffiort  and  long  light¬ 
ed  eye  is  the  belt,  by  which  a  perfon  can  fee  diitinCtly 
enough  objeCts  that  are  both  near  and  remote  ;  and  of  this 
kind  we  reckon  an  eye  that  is  able  to  read  diitinCtly  at  the 
diftance  of  one  foot.  But  a  good  eye  requires  other  ne- 
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ceffary  conditions,  fnch  as  a  perfect  clearnefs  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  ;  a  due  mobility  of  the  eye  itfelf,.  and  its'  parts;  a 
fenfibility  of  rite  pupil;  and  a  retina  neither  too  prurient 
nor  too  callous. 

Tire  mind  only  receives  a  representation  of  the  image  of 
the  objeift  by  the  eye,  imp  relied  on  the  retina,  and  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  common  fenfory  or  feat  of  the  foul.  Several 
circumftances  relative  to  vifion  are  not  determined  by  the 
inflrumentality  of  the  eye,  but  are  perceived  by  the  mind 
from  mere  experience  ;  and  fo  me  times  the  mind  interprets 
the  reprefentation  to  be  very  different  from  that  which  the 
eye  gives  to  her.  The  magnitude  of  an  objefl,  for  in- 
ftance,  is  not  determined  by  the  eye,  but  by  the  optical 
angle,  which  is  formed  by  lines  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from 
the  extremities  of  the  objeiSt  to  the  cornea.  Hence  near 
objects  feem  large,  and  tliofe  at  a  diftance  fmall.  On  this 
circ u mftance  alfo  the  power  of  microfcopes  depends,  which 
magnify  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  focal 
length  of  the  magnifier  and  the  diftance  of  dnftinft  vifion. 
Objects,  by  the  means  of  this  inftrument,  not  only  appear 
larger,  but  brighter  and  more  diftiwft,  and  hende  the  mind 
thinks  them  nearer. 

Diftance  vve  cannot  perceive ;  and  if  a  blind  man,  who. 
never  faw,  fhould  by  any  means  be  reftored  to  fight,  he 
would  imagine  every  thing  lie  faw  to  touch  his  eyes.  liven 
we,  who  are  accuftomed  to  judge  by  fight,  make  many  fal¬ 
lacious  conjeftures  concerning  the  diftance  of  objects. 
We  judge  of  the  diftance  of  an  object  from  the  diminution 
of  its  known  bulk;  from  its  diminifhed  brightnefs ;  from 
the  faintnefs  of  its  image,  by  which  we  are  lefs  capable  of 
diftinguifhing  its  parts ;  and,  laftly,  from  the  number  ot 
bodies,  wliofe  diftance  is  known,  that  are  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  objeft.  The  vifible  fituation  of  the 
parts  of  an  object,  is  judged  by  the  mind  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  which  thefe  parts  naturally  have  in  the  object, 
nnd  not  the  inverted  pcfition  in  which  they  are  painted 
upon  the  retina.  The  faculty  of  corredting  this  inverfion 
feems  to  be  innate  ;  for  new-bohi  animals  always  fee  ob¬ 
jects  upriglit;  and  men  who  have  been  born  with  cata- 
paCts  are  obferved,  upon  couching  tlie  catarafts,  to  fee  eve¬ 
ry  thing  in  its  natural  fituation,  without  the  ufe  of  any 
feeling,  or  previous  experiences.  The  mind  is  often  im¬ 
posed  on  by  the  continuance  of  the  fenfation  after  it  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  mind,  by  which  means  objects,  al¬ 
though  inftantly  removed,  continue  to  be  feen  for  about  a 
iecond.  Hence  proceeds  the  idea  of  a-fiery  circle  from 
the  circumrotation  of  a  lucid  body;  and  hence  alfo  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  continuance  of  the  Alining  image  of  the  fun,  and 
fometimes  of  other  bodies,  after  they  have  been  viewed 
by  the  eye. 

Why  do  we  fee  only  one  object  with  two  eyes  ?  became, 
when  the  impreflions  of  two  objects  are  fimilar,  the  fenfa¬ 
tion  becopaes  fingle.  Even  without  the  concourfe  of  op¬ 
tic  nerves,  infefjs  who  have  numerous  eyes  perceive  ob¬ 
jects  fingle.  Hence  the  images  of  two  objects  excite  only 
one  fenfation,  when  they  fall  upon  the  fame  point  of  the 
retina;  but  two  fenfations  arife  from  one  objedt,  when  the 
images  fall  upon  different  parts  of  the  retina,  Whence 
proceed  diurnal  and  nodturnal  blindnefs  ?  The  former  is 
common  to  many  nations  living  in  the  warmed  climates, 
tinder  the  brighteft  fun,  and  to  old  men.  1  he  other  hap¬ 
pens  in  inflamed  eyes,  and  to  young  men  of  a  hot  tempe¬ 
rament,  who  are  endowed  with  eyes  vaftly  fenfible.  Whence 
do  animals  fee  in  the  dark?  From  a  large  dilatable  pupil, 
and  tender  retina ;  and  a  fhintng  choroides,  which  reflects 
the  light  very  ftrongly.  Why  are  we  blind  when  brought 
out  of  a  ftrong  light  into  a  w.eak  one?  Becaufe  the  optic 
nerve,  having  fuffered  the  action  of  ftronger  rays  of  light, 
is  incapable  of  being  moved  by  tliofe  that  are  weaker, 
Whence  have  we  a  pain,  by  palling  fuddenly  from  a  dark 
place  into  the  light  ?  Becaufe  the  pupil,  being  widely  di¬ 
lated  in  the  dark,  fuddenly  admits  too  great' a  quantity  of 
light  before  it  can  contraft;  whereby  the  tender  retina, 
which  is  eafily  aftedted  by  a  fmall  light,  feels,  for  a  time, 
an  impreflion  too  fiiarp  and  ftrong.  \V  he t her  do  vve  fee 


with  one  eye,  or  with  both  ?  Mcft  frequently  with  one,  and 
more  efpecialiy  the  right  eye.  But,  when  both  are  em¬ 
ployed  together,  vve  fee  more  objedls,  and  more  plainly; 
and  we  alfo  diftinguifh  more  points  of  the  fame  object,  and 
judge  better  of  their  diftances. 

OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  parts  of  which  the  nofe  is  compofed,  may  be  divi¬ 
ded  in  two  different  ways,  viz.  from  their  fituation,  into 
external  and  internal  pares;  and,  from  their  ftrudture,  into 
hard  and  foft  parts.  The  external  parts  are  the  root  of 
the  nofe,  the,  arch,  the  back  or  fpine  of  the  nofe,  the  tides, 
the  tip  of  the  nofe,  the  alte,  the  external  nares,  and  the  part 
under  the  feptum.  The  internal  parts  are  the  internal 
nares,  the  feptum  narium,  the  circumvolutions,  the  con¬ 
chas  fuperiores,  or  offa  fpohginofa  fuperiora,  conchae  in- 
feriores,  the  pofterior  openings  of  the  internal  nares,  the 
firms  frontales, ,  firms  maxillares,  finus  fphenoidales,  the 
ductus  lacliryntales,  and  ductus  palatini.  The  firm  or  hard 
parts  are  moftly  bony,  and  the  reft  cartilaginous.  The 
fort  parts  are  the  integuments,  mufcles,  facculus  lachry¬ 
mal  is-,  membrana  pituitaria,  vefiels,  nerves,  &c.  The  in¬ 
ternal  nares,  or  the  two  cavities  of  the  nofe,  comprehend 
the  whole  fpace  between  the  external  nares  and  pofterior 
openings,  immediately  above  the  arch  of  the  palate,  from 
whence  thefe  cavities  reach  upward  as  far  as  the  lamina 
cribrofa  of  the  os  ethmoides,  where  they  communicate  for¬ 
ward  with  the  finus  frontales,  and  backward  with  the  finus 
fphenoidales.  Laterally,  thefe  cavities  are  bounded  on 
the  infide  by  the  feptum  narium ;  and,  on  the  outfide,  or 
that  next  the  cheek,  by  the  conchae  or  offa  fponginofa, 
between  which  they  communicate  with  the  finus  maxil- 
laris.  The  external  nofe  is  covered  by  the  common  inte¬ 
guments,  the  fkin,  epidermis,  and  fat.  The  parts  which 
cover  the  tip  of  the  nofe  and  alae  narium,  are  pierced  with 
the  ducts  of  a  great  number  of  glandulae  febacese.  AH 
thefe  bony  and  cartilaginous  parts  have  likewife  the  com¬ 
mon  periofteum  or  perichondrium. 

The  membrana  pituitaria  is  that  which  lines  the  whole 
internal  nares,  the  offa  fpongiofa,  the  fides  of  the  feptum 
narium,  and,  by  an  uninterrupted  continuation,  the  inner 
furface  of  the  finus  frontales  and  maxillares,  and  of  the 
dudlus  lachrymales,  palatini,  and  fphenoidales.  Jt  is  term¬ 
ed  pituitaria,  becaufe,  through  the  greateft  part  of  its  large 
extent,  it  ferves  to  fe  par  ate  from  the  arterial  blood  a  mu¬ 
cilaginous  lymph,  called  pituita  by  the  ancients,  which,  in 
its  natural  ftate,  is  nearly  liquid;  but  it  is  fubjedt  to  very- 
great  changes,  becoming  fometimes  glutinous,  fometimes 
limpid,  & c.  neither  is  it  feparated  in  equal  quantities  thro’ 
the  whole  membrane.  The  lachrymal  facculus  is  an  ob¬ 
long  membranous  bag,  into  which  the  ferous  fluid  is  dif- 
charged  from  the  eye,  through  the  punfta  lachrymalia, 
and  from  which  the  fame  fluid  paffes  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  internal  nares.  Theduftus  inciforii,  or  nafo-palatini 
of  Steno,  are  two  canals  which  go  from  the  bottom  of  the 
internal  nares,  crofs  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and  open  be¬ 
hind  the  firft  or  largeft  dentes  inciforii.  In  frefh  fubjefts 
they  are  not  fo  apparent,  efpecialiy  in  human  fubjects ; 
but  in  flieep  and  oxen  they  are  eafily  difcoverable. 

In  animals  which  fmell  acutely,  the  parts  of  the  nofe 
are  remarkably  large ;  but  the  formation  of  the  human 
head  into  a  roundilh  figure,  '  has  given  to  the  organ  of 
fmelling  only  a  fmall  extent  of  furface;  but  nature  has 
made  the  internal  parts  of  the  nofe  hollow,  and  varioufly 
complicated  in  a  furprifing  manner,  to  enlarge  the  faculty 
of  fmelling,  becaufe  tailing  noxious  food  might  in  many 
inftances  be  highly  dangerous.  We  can  by  this  fenfe,  in¬ 
dependent  of  tafte,  difeover  the  noxious  quality  of  ali¬ 
ments,  efpecialiy  fuch  as  are  putrid,  and  confequently 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  human  frame;  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  directs  us  to  avoid  what  is  dangerous,  it  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  difeern-what  is  grateful  and  wholefome.  This 
ufe  of  fmelling  in  choofing  food,  is  more  obfervable  in 
brutes  than  in  men  ;  yet  men  left  to  themfelves,  and  who 
are  undebauched  by  a  variety  of  feents;  polfefs  this  faga- 
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clous  faculty  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  The  powers  and 
virtues  of  medicinal  plants  are  hardly  to  be  better  known 
than  by  the  teflimony  of  tailing  and  fmelling.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  all  animals  thole  organs  are  placed  together;  and 
lienee  the  fmelling  is  flronger,  and  the  organs  larger,  in  thole 
animals  which  feek  their  prey  at  a  conliderable  diliancc,  or 
are  to  rejedt  malignant  plants  from  among  thoi'e  lit  for  food. 

The  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  performed  by  means  of  a  loft 
pulpy  membrane,  full  of  pores  and  fmall  velfels,  v.  Inch 
lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  nollrils ;  it  is  thick¬ 
er  upon  the  feptum  and  principal  convolutions,  but  thin¬ 
ner  in  the  finufes.  The  nerves  of  the  nofe,  being  almoft 
naked,  require  a  defence  from  the  air,  which  is  continu¬ 
ally  drawn  through  the  nollrils,  and  blown  out  again  by 
refpiration.  Nature  has  therefore  fupplied  this  part,  which 
is  the  organ  of  fmelling,  w  ith  a  thick  infipid  mucus,  very 
fluid  in  its  firft  feparation,  but,  by  the  air,  condenling  in¬ 
to  a  thick,  dry,  and  more  confident,  crud.  By  this  mucus 
the  nerves  are  defended  from  drying  and  from  pain.  It 
is  poured  out  from  many  fmall  arteries,  and  depodted 
partly  into  numerous  cylindrical  dudts,  and  partly  into 
round  vifible  eryptx  or  cells,  fcattered  all  over  the  nodrils. 
It  flows  out  all  over  the  furface  of  the  olfadtory  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  anointed  with  it  on  all  (ides.  This  mucus 
is  accumulated  in  the  night-time ;  but,  in  the  day,  it  ei¬ 
ther  flows  fpontaneoufly,  or  may  be  more  powerfully  ex¬ 
pelled  by  blowing  the  nofe.  By  becoming  dry  and  harfli, 
it  irritates  the  very  fenflble  nerves  of  the  membrane, 
tvhence  a  fneezing  is  excited  for  its  removal.  The  tears 
defcend,  by  a  channel  proper  to  themfelves,  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  nofe,  by  w  hich  they  moidenand  dilute  the  mucus. 

The  air,  filled  with  the  fubtle  and  invilible  effluvia  of 
bodies,  confiding  of  their  volatile,  oily,  and  faline,  parti¬ 
cles,  is,  by  the  powers  of  refpiration,  urged  through  the 
nofe,  and  applied  to  the  almod  naked,  and  condantly  foft, 
olfactory  nerves,  in  which  a  kind  of  feeling  is  excited, 
which  we  call  fmelling ;  and  by  this  fenfe  we  didinguidt 
.feveral  kinds  of  oils  and  falls,  by  different  feents  or  odours, 
which  are  difficultly  reducible  to  daffies,  and  difficultly 
recalled  to  memory.  This  feent  ferVes  to  admonifh  us  of 
pernicious  putrefaction  ;  of  violent  acrimony ;  or  of  a  mild 
and  foapy  quality  in  bodies.  As  fait,  joined  with  an  oil, 
is  the  objedt  of  tade ;  and  a  volatile  oil,  added  to  falts, 
ferves  to  excite  fmells,  we  may  perceive  the  affinity  of 
thefe  two  fenfes,  which  affinity  feemed  to  be  the  more  ne- 
celfary  on  account  of  thefe  fenfes  mutually  and  jointly  af- 
fiding  each  other  in  performing  their  offices.  Volatile  par¬ 
ticles  are  chiefly  didinguidied  by  fmell,  and  fixed  ones  by 
tade  ;  perhaps  becaufe  the  thick  mucous  cuticle,  fpreadover 
the  tongue,  intercepts  the  aftion  of  the  more  fubtle  faline  ef¬ 
fluvia  from  aCting  upon  the  tade,  which  yet  eafily  adcCt  the 
fofter  and  lefs  covered  nerves  of  the  internal  nofe. 

The  power  of  odours  is  drong  and  quick,  becaufe  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  matter  are  immediately  applied  to  naked 
nerves  fituated  very  near  the  brain.  Hence  the  force  of 
poifonous  vapours,  and  hence  alfo  the  quality  certain  odours 
poflefs,  of  recovering  people  from  faintings,  or  after  drown- 
ing.  Hence  alfo  that  violent  fneezing  wdiich  often  arifes 
from  acrid  particles,  and  a  diarrhoea  from  the  fmell  of 
fome  medicines;  hence  the  power  of  particular  antipa¬ 
thies.  Hence  alfo  the  pernicious  effeCts  of  exceffive  fneez¬ 
ing,  more  efpecially  in  producing  blindnefs,  which  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  alfo  be  more  eafily  brought  on  by  the 
confent  of  the  nerves  that  are  exceedingly  numerous  in 
the  neighbouring  organs.  Among  the  various  parts  of  the 
nofe,  the  feptum,  and  more  efpecially  the  os  turbinatum, 
have  a  confiderable  lhare  in  the  organ  of  fmelling,  fince 
thefe  parts  are  multiplied  in  quick-fcented  animals.  In 
dogs,  and  other  quadrupeds,  they  are  prodigioully  length¬ 
ened,  and  beautifully  formed  into  fpiral  laminae  ;  in  filhes 
they  are  elegantly  formed,  like  the  teetli  of  a  comb. 

OF.  THE  EAR. 

Anatomifts  commonly  divide  or  diflinguilh  the  ear  into 
external  and  internal.  The  greateft  part  of  the  external 
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ear  confifis  of  a  large  cartilage,  very  artificially  framed, 
which  is  the  balls  of  all  the  other  parts  of  which  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ear  is  compofed.  The  internal  ear  confifis 
chiefly  of  feveral  bony  pieces,  partly  formed. in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  os  temporis,  and  efpecially  in  that  portion 
of  it  called  apoplyjis  petrofa;  and  partly  feparuted  from, 
but  contained  in,  a  particular  cavity  of  that  bene.  Two 
portions' are  difimguilhed  in  the  external  ear;  one  large 
and  folid,  called  pinna,  which  is  the  fuperior,  and  by  much 
the  greater;  part ;  the  other  fmall  and  foft,  called  the  lobe , 
which  makes  the  lower  part.  The  fore-fide  of  the  ear  is 
divided  into  eminences  and  cavities.  The  eminences  are 
four  in  number,  called  helix,  antihelix,  tragus,  and  anti tr as 
gus.  The  helix  is  the  large  folded  border  or  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  great  portion  of  the  ear.  The  antihelix  is 
lire  large  oblong  eminence,  furronnded  by  the  helix.  The 
tragus  is  the  fmall  anterior  protuberance  below  the  ante¬ 
rior  extremity  of  tire  helix.  The  antitragus  is  the  pofte- 
rior  tubercle,  below  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  antihe¬ 
lix.  The  cavities  on  the  for'e-fide  are  four  in  number: 
the  hollow  of  tire  helix  ;  the  depreffion  at  the  fuperior  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  antihelix,  called  fojf'a  navicular  is ;  the  con¬ 
cha,  or  great  double  cavity  ;  and  the  meatus,  fituated  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  concha.  The  lobe  of 
the  ear,  or  that  foft  portion  which  lies  under  the  tragus, 
antitragus,  and  meatus  auditorius,  is  made  up  of  nothing 
but  Ikin  and  cellular  fubflance.  The  meatus  auditorius 
is  partly  bony  and  partly  cartilaginous.  The  (kin  which 
covers  the  cartilage  contains  a  great  number  of  fmall 
glands,  which  continually  difeharge  an  oily  whitilh  hu¬ 
mour,  colledted  chiefly  near  the  adhelions  of  the  ear  to 
the  head,  and  under  the  fold  of  the  helix  ;  and  thele  glands 
are  of  the  febaceous  kind.  The  fkin,  which  lines  the  me¬ 
atus  auditorius,  contains  another  kind  of  glands,  of  a  yel- 
lowilh  colour.  Thele  glands  are  difpofed  in  Inch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  reticular  fpaces  between  them,  and  they 
penetrate  a  little  way  into  the  fubflance  of  the  (kin.  They 
are  are  called  glandulae  ccruminofce,  becaufe  they  difeharge 
that  matter  which  is  named  cerumen ,  or  the  wax  of  the  ear. 

The  bony  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing  may  be  divided 
into  four  general  parts:  1.  The  meatus  auditorius  e-xter- 
nus;  2.  The  tympanum  ;  3.  The  labyrinth;  4.  Themea- 
tus  auditorius  interims.  It  may  likewife  be  divided  imp 
immoveable  or  containing  parts,  which  take  in  all  the  four 
already  mentioned  ;  and  moveable  or  contained  parts, 
which  are  four  little  bones  lodged  in  the  tympanum,  call¬ 
ed  incus,  malleus,  Jlapes,  and  os  orbiculare  or  lenticulare.  The 
external  auditory  palfage  begins  by  the  external  auditory 
hole,  the  edge  of  which  is  rough  and  prominent;  but, 
backward  toward  the  maftoid  procefs,  it  appears  very 
much  Hoped. 

The  tympanum,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  is  a  cavity  fome- 
what  fpherical,  or  rather  hemifpherical,  the  bottom  of  it 
being  turned  inward.  The  tympanum  contains  feveral 
little  bones,  called  the  bones  of  the  car.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  four  in  number,  denominated  from  fomething  to 
which  they  are  thought  to  bear  a  refemblance,  viz.  incus, 
malleus,  flapes,  and  os  orbiculare  or  lenticulare.  The  in¬ 
cus,  or  anvil,  refembles,  in  fome  meafure,  one  of  the  an¬ 
terior  dentes  molares,  with  its  roots  at  a  great  diflance 
from  each  other.  It  may  be  divided  into  a  body,  and  two 
branches  or  legs  ;  one  of  the  legs  is  long,  the  other  flioi  t. 
The  malleus,  or  hammer,  is  a  long  bone,  with  a  large 
head,  a  fmall  neck,  a  handle,  and  two  procelfes;  one  in 
the  neck,  the  other  in  the  handle.  The  (tapes  is  a  fmall 
hone,  very  well  denominated  from  the  refemblance  it  bears 
to  a  flirrup.  It  is  divided  into  the  head,  legs,  and  balls. 
The  head  is  placed' upon  a  fliort  flatted  neck.  The  two 
legs  form  an  arch  like  that  of  a  flirrup  ;  in  the  concave  fide 
of  which  is  a  groove  that  runs  through  their  whole  length. 
The  hafis  refembles  that  of  a  flirrup,  both  in  its  oval 
fliape  and  union  with  the  legs,  but  it  is  not  perforated. 
The  os  orbiculare,  or  lenticular  bone,  is  the  fmallefl  bone 
in  the  body.  It  lies  between  the  head  of  the  flapes  and 
extremity  of  the  long  leg  of  the  incus,  being  articulated 
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with  each  of  thefe.  Thefe  four  little  bones  appear  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Greek  anatomifts. 

The  labyrinth  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  pofterior.  The  middle  portion  is  termed  vcf- 
tibulum,  the  anterior  cochlea ,  and  the  pofterior  labyrinth  in 
particular ;  which  comprehends  tire  three  femicircular  ca¬ 
nals.  The  cochlea  lies  forward  and  inward  toward  the 
extremity  of  the  pars  petrofa;  the  femicircular  canals 
backward  and  outward  toward  the  bafis  of  the  procefs ; 
and  the  veftibulum  between  the  other  two. 

The  foft  parts  of  the  internal  ear  are  chiefly  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  the  periofteum  of  the  tympanum,  and  of 
the  ofiicula  auditus,  labyrinth,  and  of  all  its  cavities,  the 
membrana  mafloidea  interna,  the  mufcles  of  the  oflictrla, 
the  parts  which  complete  the  formation  of  the  Euftachian 
tube,  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves. 

The  periofteum  of  the  tympanum,  or  barrel  of  the  ear, 
produces  that  of  the  fmall  bones;  and  it  may  be  made  vi¬ 
able  by  means  of  anatomical  injections,  which  difcover 
capillary  veftels  very  diftinCllv  ramified  on  the  furface  of 
the  ofiicula.  It  is  likewife  continued  over  the  two  fcnef- 
trar,  and  enters  the  Euftachian  tube,  where  it  is  loft  in  the 
inner  membrane  of  that  duCt. 

As  the  fenfe  of  hearing  perceives  the  elaftic  tremors  or 
impulfions  of  the  air,  fo  we  obferve  the  fenlitive  organ  of 
the  ear  to  be  compofedin  a  different  manner  from  that  of 
any  of  the  other  f’enfes.  The  fonorous  waves  of  the  elaf- 
tic  air,  being  driven  into  the  cartilaginous  funnel  of  our 
ear,  are  repelled  and  collected  together,  by  alternate  re¬ 
flections  front  its  elaftic  tides,  into  the  cavity  of  the  con¬ 
cha,  whence  they  proceed  through  the  auditory  paffage  ; 
Where  their  force  is  increafed  by  being  contracted  into  fo 
narrow  a  compafs.  They  are  likewife  increafed  by  new 
founds  from  the  percuflion  of  the  elaftic  cartilages-  and 
hard  bones,  which  mix  imperceptibly  with  the  primitive 
founds.  The  bottom  or  end  of  the  auditory  paffage  is 
terminated  internally  by  the  membrana  tympani ;  which  Dr. 
Haller  fays  is  not  naturally  perforated,  as  far  as  he  has 
been  able  to  difcover;  and  that  the  tranfmiffion  of  tobac- 
co-fmoke  from  the  mouth  through  the  ear  is  fabulous. 
Authors-  in  general  agree  with  him  now  in  the  former  of 
thefe  opinions;  but  that  an  accidental  opening  has  fome- 
times  happened,,  and  that  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  has  been 
blown  through  it  during  life,  is  certain.  Upon  the  fur- 
face  of  this  membrane,  and  more  efpecialty  upon  its  co¬ 
nical  cavity  pointing  inward,  the  fonorous  waves  ftrikc, 
after  they  have  received  their  laft  reflections  from  the  au¬ 
ditory  paffage,  by  which  the  elaftic  fabric  of  this  mem¬ 
brane  is  forced  into  ofciliation.  The  membrane  is  ftretch- 
ed  over  the  tympanum,  containing  the  little  bones  to  which 
the  fmall  mufcles  of  the,  internal  ear  are  fixed.  By  means 
of  the  tenfor  of  the  malleus,  the  membrane  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  is  the  better  difpofed  to  hear  weak  founds;  and 
the  ether  mufcle  ferves  to  moderate  thofe  that  are  too  vio¬ 
lent,  by  drawing  the  malleus  from  the  incus;  by  which 
means  the  propagation  of  the  fonorous  tremors  is  inter¬ 
rupted.  If  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  be  broken, 
or  the  bones  of  hearing  diflocated,  the  perfon  becomes  at 
firft  hard  of  hearing,  and  afterwards  perfectly  deaf.  There 
have  been  inftances,  however,  where  the  membrana  tym¬ 
pani  has  been  partly  deftroyed,  and  yet  the  perfon  has  re¬ 
tained  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  though  lefs  diftinCtly  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  malleus  returns  the  tremors  inrpreffed  upon 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  to  the  incus,  which  fends 
it  inwards  to  the  next  bones.  The  Jlapes,  aptly  enough 
fo  called  from  its  figure,  lies  inclined,  and  is  covered  by 
its  own  mufcle,  which  feems  to  draw  the  ftapes,  that  it 
may  lie  higher  up,  under  the  back-part  of  the  feneftra 
ovalis,  and  pafs  out  of  it  before.  Thus  the  nervous  pulp 
of  the  veftibulum  is  preffed  by  the  bafts  of  the  ftapes, 
and  by  the  air  of  the  tympanum ;  and  the  Euftachian  tube, 
by  the  aCtion  of  tfie  circumjacent  mufcles,  may  be  com- 
preffed  and1  doled,  and  probably  a  little  relaxed  and  open¬ 
ed  again,  by  the  circumflex  mufcle  of  the  moveable  pa¬ 
late.  By  this  canal  the  infpired  air  enters  into  the  tympa¬ 


num,  to  be  changed  or  renewed;  and  it  alfo  ferves  to 
convey  the  mucus  that  covers  the  little  bones  and  the  tym¬ 
panum.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  air  enters  by 
this  tube,  to  fup port  the  tympanum  when  it  is  preffed  in¬ 
ward  by  the  more  violent  founds;  for  founds  themfelves, 
received  into  the  mouth,  are  this  way  conveyed  to  the 
organ  of  hearing.  In  infpiration,  the  air  preffes  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  t Ire  tympanum  outward  ;  and  thence  proceeds 
that  clalhing  or  whifpering  noife,  by  which  the  hearing  is 
obfeured,  in  yawning;  for  then  the  air  entering  more 
abundantly  through  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  to  the  tympa¬ 
num,  refills  the  tremors  of  the  external  air. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that  the  elaftic 
waves  or  tremors  of  the  air  come  through  tire  outer  ear 
and  auditory  paffage,  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum; 
which  being  injured,  and  not  repaired,  the  hearing  is  in  a 
great  meafure  deftroyed.  This  feems  to  be  ftretched,  for 
bearing  weak  founds,  by  the  mufcles  of  the  malleus. 
From  this  membrane  the  found  is  conveyed  through  the 
fmall  bones  to  the  veftibulum ;  for,  thefe  bones  being  de-- 
ftroyed,  the  hearing  is  again  abolifhed.  The  bony  fides 
of  the  veftibulum,  by  their  tremulation,  agitate  the  fmall 
quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  furrounding  tire  nervous  pulp, 
ft  feems  to  be  ftruck  by  the  nervous  pulp  fufpended  in  the 
veftibulum,  and  that  tremor  feems  to  be  continued  through 
the  continuous  pulp  of  the  cochlea  and  femicircular  canals. 
Of  more  than  this  we  are  not  certain  ;  but,  by  undoubted 
experiments,  tremors,  and  even  elaftic  founds,  communi¬ 
cate  themfelves  by  the  internal  Euftachian  tube,  and  tlrro5 
all  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  fo  as  to  inrprefs  their  force  upon 
the  auditory  nerve. 

The  diftinCtion  of  founds  proceeds  from  the  celerity  of 
the  tremors  excited  in  the  hearing  nerve,  according  as  they 
fucceed  each  other  more  fwiftly  or  (lowly.  It  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  mind  ftiould  number  them  ;  it  is  fufficient- 
that  (lie  perceive  their  numbers  to  be  different,  and  that' 
this  difference  excites  a  variation  in  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
thence  arifing.  Does  the  harmony  or  agreeablenefs  of 
founds  arife  from  the  number  of  parts  founding  together 
in  unifon  ?  and  does  the  mind  number  the  degrees  of  con- 
fonance,  fo  as  to  pleafe  herfelf  in  the  majority-  of  them  ? 
Thefe  ar.e  queftions  denied  by  the  mod  expert  muficians, 
who  make  it  appear  that  there  is  an  agreeablenefs,  and 
that  very  confiderable,  in  founds  approaching  the  leaft  to 
a  confonancC,  and  w  hich  are.  in  a  proportion  very  difficult 
to  determine.  Why  do  founds  often  become  too  (harp  fer¬ 
tile  ear  ?  Becaufe  our  auditory  nerves  feem  to  be  fo  drain¬ 
ed  upon  the  fpiral  plates,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  breaking. 
Thus,  drinking-glaffes  are  broken  by  (harp  founds;  and 
the  hearing  is  fometimes  almoft  loft  for  awhile  by  the  vio- 
lently-ihrill  whiftlings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries. 

0&  THE  MOUTH. 

The  cheeks  and  lips  form  the  (ides  and  entry  of  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  mouth.  The  fubftance  which  forms  the  red 
border  of  the  lips  is  very  different  from  the  reft  of  the 
(kin,  being  a  collection  of  very  fine,  long,  villous,  papil¬ 
lae,  clofely  connected  together,  and  covered  by  a  fine  mem¬ 
brane,  which  feems  to  be  both  a  continuation  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis,  and  of  that  pellicle  which  covers  the  glandular 
membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  This  fubftance 
is  extremely  fenlible,  and  very  painful  when  the  outer 
membrane  is  by  any  accident  deftroyed.  The  fubftance  of 
the  gums  is  alio  of  a  very  lingular  ftruCture,  refembling, 
in  Come  meafure,  tire  texture  of  a  hat,  fuppofed  to  be  ve» 
ry  compaCt  and  elaftic.  It  is  not  immediately  fixed  to  the 
bones  of  the  jaws,  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  periof¬ 
teum,  with  which  it  is  perfectly  united ;  and  it  is  covered 
by  a  fine  ftrong  even  membrane,  which  (ticks  very  clofe  to 
the  fubftance  of  the  gums;  and  feems  to  be  a  continuation 
of  that  thin  membrane  which  goes  to  the  lips  and  cheeks, 
and  of  that  which  gees  to. the  tongue. 

The  palate  is  that  arch  or  cavity  of  the  mouth  furround- 
ed  anteriorly  by  the  alveolary  edge  and  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  reaching  from  thence  to  the  great  opening  of 
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the  pharynx.  The  arch  is  partly  folic!  and  immoveable, 
and  partly  foft  and  moveable.  The  folid  portion  is  that 
which  is  bounded  by  the  teeth,  being  formed  by  the  two 
oll'a  maxillaria  and  two  olfa  palati.  The  foft  portion  lies 
behind  the  other,  and  runs  backward  like  a  veil  fixed  to 
the  edge  of  the  oll'a  palati,  being  formed  partly  by  the 
common  membrane  of  the  whole-arch,  and  partly  by  fe- 
veral  mufcular  fafoiculi,  &c.  The  membrane  that  covers 
all  this  cavity,  is  continued  with  the  membrane  of  the 
nares,  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  pharynx.  It  is  very 
thick  fet  with  fmall  glands,  known  under  the  name  of  pa¬ 
latine,  the  orifices  of  which  are  not  fo  fenfible  as  in  the 
pharynx,  and  efpecially  in  the  ruga;  of  its  fuperior  por¬ 
tion.  This  membrane,  together  with  that  of  the  polle- 
rior  nares,  forms,  by  an  uninterrupted  continuation,  the 
anterior  and  pofterior  furface  of  the  foft  portion  of  the 
palate,  or  velum  palati,  fo  that  the  mufcular  fafciculi  of 
this  portion  lie  in  the  duplicature  of  a  glandular  mem¬ 
brane.  Tlie  velum  or  valvula  palati,  terminates  below 
by  a  loofe  floating  edge,  reprefenting  an  arch  fituated 
tranfverfely  above  the  balls  or  root  of  the  tongue.  The 
higheft  portion  or  top  of  thiS'arch  fuftains  a 'fmall,  foft, 
and  irregularly-conical,-.  glandular  body,  fixed  by  its  balls 
to  the  arch,  and  its  apex,  which  hangs  down  without  ad¬ 
hering  to  any  thing,  is  called  uvula  ;  on  each  fide  of  which 
there  are  two  mufcular  half-arches,  called  columns  fepti 
palati.  The  feptum  palati  lerves  to  conduCt  the  lachrymal 
lymph,  and  that  which  is  continually  collected  on  the  arch 
of  the  palate,  into  the  pharynx.  It  ferves  for  a  valve  to 
hinder  what  we  fwallow,  and  efpecially  what  we  drink, 
from  returning  by  the  nofe. 

The  tongue  is  a  foft  flefiiy  body,  which  fills  all'that  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  that  is  furrounded  by  the  al¬ 
veolar}'  border  and  te.eth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  extends 
dill  farther  back.  The  tongue  is  divided  into  the  bafis 
and  point;  the  upper  and  under  hides ;  and  the  lateral 
portions  or  edges.  The  bafis  is  the  pofterior  and  thickell 
part;  the  point,  the  anterior  and  thinned  part.  The  up¬ 
per  fide  is  not  quite  flat,  but  a  little  convex,  and  divided 
into  two  lateral  halves,  by  a  fhallow  deprefled  line,  called 
linca  lingua  mediana. 

All  the  upper  fide  of  the'  tongue  is-eovered  by  a  thick 
membrane  of  a  papillary  texture,  upon  which  liesanother 
very  fine  membrane  like  a  kind  of  epidermis,  which  is  like- 
wife  continued  over  the  lower  fide,  but  without  papillae. 
Under  the  epidermis,  on  the  furface  of  the  tongue,  we  find' 
the  corpus  mucofum  thicker  but  more  moift  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Three  forts  of  papillae  may  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  in  the  upper  fide  of  the  tongue;  capitatae,  fe- 
mi-lenticulares,  and  villofie.  Thofe  of  the  firlf  kind  are 
the  largeft,  and  are  of  a  lenticular  form,  having  round 
heads  with  fhort  Items.  They  lie  on  the  bafis  of  the 
tongue  in  fmall  fuperficial  folfulae. 

1  he  tongue  is  the  organ  of  that  fenfe  called  the  tajley 
and,  by  certain  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  pow'er  of 
take  is  exercifed  by  the  tongue  chiefly,  although  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  tongue  alone.  For,  on  whatever  part  of 
the  mouth,  palate,  or  cheek,  we  apply  a  fapidbody,  we  do 
not  perceive  the  fenfe  of  pain,  but  ol  tafte ;  and  from 
fome  bodies,  as  arum,  pepper,  &c.  the  fenfatron  produced 
will  be  ftronger  and  more  diftinCt  In  thefe  parts  than  any 
where  elfe.  The  fenfation  which  is  fometimes  excited  in 
the  ftomach,  cefophagus,  and  fauces,  by  the  regurgitation 
of  the  aliments,  feems  alfo  to  belong  to  the  tongue,  to 
which  the  fapid  vapours  are  fent  back,  uncommonly  acrid 
and  penetrating;  and  even  that  fenfe  which  is  fometimes 
occafioned  in  the  ftomach,  oefophagus,  and  fauces,  from  a1 
riling  of  the  aliments,  feems  alfo  to  be  owing  to  the  tongue, 
to  which  the  tafteable  vapours  are  conveyed. 

The  papilla  of  the  tongue,  which  are  larger  and  fofter 
than  thofe  of  the  flrin,  and  perpetually  moift,  perform  the 
office  of  touch  more  exquifitely  than  the  fmall  and  dry  cu¬ 
taneous  papillae.  The  papillae  of-  the  tongue  being  railed 
a  little  protuberant  to  perform  the  office  of  tafte,  are  af¬ 
fected  in  a  particular  manner  by  falts  -diflo-lved  in  water, 
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or  faliva,  and  applied  againft  their  tips  or  fiummits;  which 
being  diftinguiftied  by  the  mind,  and  referred  to  certain 
clafles,  are  called  tajles,  either  lour,  fweet,  acerb,  bitter, 
laline,  urinous,  fpirituous,  aromatic,  or  pungent  and  acrid, 
infipid,  putrid,  and  others  refulting  partly  from  pure  falts, 
and  in  part  from  an  intermixture  of  the  fubtile,  animal,  or' 
vegetable,  oils,  varioufly  compounding  and  changing 
each  other. 

Does  the  diverfity  of  taftes  aril'e  from  the  different  figures  - 
which  are  natural  to  falts  f  Is  the  cubical  figure  of  fea-falt 
thereafonof  its  having  a  different  tafte  from  nitre  that  is 
prifmatical,  or  front  other  falts  of  a  different  form  ?  we 
anfwer,  that  this  does  not  feem  probable  ;  for,  even  tafte- 
lefs  cryftals  have  their  particular  configurations;  and  the 
tafte  arifing  from  very  different  falts,  and  differently  qua¬ 
lified  objedls  of  this  fenfe,  are  too  much  alike  each  other, 
and  at  the  fame  time  too  inconfiant  or  changeable,  to  allow 
fitch  a  theory;  as,  for  example,  in  nitre.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  reafon,  therefore,  of  tlie  diverfity  of  taftes,  feems  to 
refide  in  the  intrinfic  fabric  of  the  elements  of  fapid  bodies, 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  ferutiny  of  our  fenfes.  Bur 
the  nature  or  difpofition  of  the  covering  with  which  the 
papillae  are  clothed,  together  with  that  of  the  juices,  and- 
of  the  aliments  lodged  in  the  ftomach,  have  a  conlidera-- 
ble  fliare  in  determining  the  fenfe  of  tafte;  infomuch,  that 
the  fame  flavour  does  not  equally  pleafe  oraffei!  the  organ : 
in  all  ages  alike,  nor  in  perfons  of  all  temperaments;  nor; 
even  in  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
ftates  of  health  or  difeafe.  In  general,  whatever  contains  - 
lefs  fait  than  the  faliva  itfelf,  feems  infipid. 

Nature  defigned  the  difference  of-  tafte3to  be  felt  by  the- 
tongue,  that  we  might  know  and  diftinguifh  fuch  foods  as 
are  moll  falutary ;  for,  in  general,  there  is  not  any  one  kind 
of  wholefome  aliment  that  is  of  a  difagreeable  tafte ;  nor' 
are  there  any  ill-tailed  fubftances  that  are  fit  for  our  non-- 
rifhment.  By  excefs,  indeed,  the  molt  wholefome  food- 
becomes  prejudicial.  Nature  has  invited  us  to  take  necef- 
fa-ry  food',  as  well  by  the  pain  called  hunger,  as  by  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  the  fenfe  of  tafte.  But  brute  ani¬ 
mals,  who  have  not  like  us,  the  advantage  of  learning 
from  each  other  by  inftruCtion,  have  the  faculty  of  diftin-- 
gui filing  flavours  more  accurately,  by  which  they  are  ad- 
monifhed  cautioully  to  avoid  poifonons  or  umvholefome 
food;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  in  herbivorous  cattle,  to- 
which  a  great  diverfity  of  noxious  plants  is  offered  among 
their  food,  the  tongue  is  of  a  more  exquilite  texture,  and 
furnifhed  with  larger  and  longer  papillae,  than  in  man,  to- 
whom  tiiey  are  lefs  neceflary. 

The  larynx  forms  the  protuberance  in  the  upper-and  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  neck,  called  commonly  pomum  Adami. 
This  is  larger  and  more  prominent  in  men  than  in  women. 
It  confifts  chiefly  of  five  cartilages;  the  names  of  which 
are  thefe:  Cartilago-thyroides,  which  is  the  anterior  and 
largeft;,  cricoides  the  inferior,  and  bafis  of  the  reft;  two 
arytenoides,  the  pofterior  and  fmalleft;  and  the  epiglottis,  - 
which  is  above  all  the  reft.  Thefe  cartilages  are  connect¬ 
ed  together  by  ligaments,  and  they  have  likewife  mufcles, 
glands,  membranes,  &c.  1  he  larynx  ferves  particularly 

to  admit  and  let  out  the  air  in  refpiration;  and  the  folidity 
of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  compofed,  hinders  not  only 
external  objefts,  but  alfo  any  hard  thing  which  we  fwal¬ 
low,  from  difordering  this  paflage.  The  glottis,  being  a 
narrow  Hit,  modifies  the  air  which  we  breathe;  and,  as  it 
is  very  eafily  dilated  and  contracted,  it  forms  the’  difterent 
tones  of  the  voice,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  different  muf¬ 
cles  inferted  in  the  cartilaginous  arytenoideas,  to  which 
the  other  mufcles  of  the  larynx,  both  proper  and  common,, 
are  afliftdnts.  The  facility  of  varying  and  changing. the 
tone  of  the  voice  depends  on  the  flexibility  of  the  carti¬ 
lages  of  the- larynx,  and  decreafes  in  proportion  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  in  age;  becaufe  thefe  cartilages  gradually  harden 
and  oflify,  though  not  equally  foon  in  all  perfons.  Hence 
the  larynx  is  the  principal  organ  of  the  voice ;  for,  that 
being  injured,  the  air  pafl'es  through  the  wind-pipe  with¬ 
out  yielding  any  found;  but  when.it  is  driven  from  the. 
z  ,lungs 
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lungs  in  expiration  through  the  trachea  into  the  larynx, 
and  through  the  glottis  into  the  mouth,  it  produces  voice, 
fpeech,  and  tinging.  The  ftrength  of  the  voice  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  quantity  of  air  blown  out,  together  with  the 
narrownefs  of  the  glottis ;  and,  therefore,  a  large  pair  of 
lungs  eafily  dilatable,  an  ample  cartilaginous  and  elaftic 
larynx  and  wind-pipe,  a  free  echo  of  the  noftrils,  and  a 
powerful  expiration,  all  conduce  to  this  effeft.  Singing 
is  when  the  voice,  modulated  through  various  degrees  of 
acutenefs  and  gravity,  is  expelled  through  the  larynx, 
while  it  is  trembling  and  fufpended  between  two  contrary 
powers ;  and  herein  lies  the  principal  difference  between 
t he  chanting  of  fimple  notes  and  the  exprcffion  of  words. 
Speech  is  performed  by  the  larynx  at  red,  or  held  in  the 
fame  place,  with  tones  of  voice  differing  but  little  in  acute¬ 
nefs  and  gravity;  but  then  the  voice  is  varioufly  changed 
or  modulated  by  the  organs  of  tire  mouth.  Singing  has  a 
Variation  in  the  tone  or  cadence  of  the  voice,  together 
with  a  modulation  of  it  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  at  the 
lame  time. 

The  pharynx  is  a  mufcular  and  glandular  bag;  the 
outer  furface  of  which  is  clofely  joined  to  tire  inner  fur- 
face  of  all  the  fpace  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth, 
behind  the  pofterior  nares,  uvula,  and  larynx,  and  which 
reaches  from  the  cuneiform  procefs  of  the  os  occipitis  all 
the  way  to  the  cefophagus,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  pharynx. 

The  falival  glands  furnifh  that  fluid  by  which  the  mouth 
and  tongue  are  continually  moidened  in  their  natural  date; 
and  they  may  be  enumerated  in  the  following  manner  : 
glandulae  parotides,  glandulae  maxillares,  glandulae  fub- 
linguales,  glandulae  molares,  planduhe  buccales,  glandu¬ 
le  labiales,  glandule  lingualcs,  amygdalae,  glandule  pa¬ 
latine,  glandule  uvulares,  glandule  arytenoidea,  glan¬ 
dule  thyroidea.  All  the  intide  of  tire  cheeks,  near  the 
mouth,  is  entirely  full  of  fmall  glandulous  bodies,  called 
glandules  hucca/cs,  which  open  by  final  1  holes  or  orifices 
through  the  inner  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  mem¬ 
brane  which  covers  the  inlide  of  the  lips,  which  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  on  the  cheeks,  is  likewife. perforated  by 
a  great  number  of  fmall  holes,  which  anfwer  to  tire  fame 
number  of  fmall  glands,  called  glandulos  labiales.  We 
might  likewife  reckon  among  the  falival  glands  thofe  of 
the  fuperior  portion  of  the  pharynx,  and  alfo  the  follicles 
of  the  membrana  pituitaria  of  tire  nares,  and  of  the  linufes 
■which  communicate  with  them. 

Such  hard  and  tough  foods  as  confid  of  long  parallel 
fibres,  or  are  covered  with  a  bony  (hell  or  cartilaginous 
{kin,  generally  require  madication  to  divide  them  into  lefs 
cohering  parts,  that  they  may  more  eafily  yield  their  nou- 
rifhment  to  the  diffolving  powers  of  the  domach.  The 
more  diligently  they  are  fubdivided  in  the  mouth,  the  more 
relifhing  and  agreeable  they  become  to  the  domach ;  and 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  nature  of  a  fluid,  the  more 
eafily  are  they  digefled  or  aflimilated.  Mod  animals,  there¬ 
fore,  are  provided  with  teetli  extremely  hard  ;  and,  as  the 
materials  of  our  food  are  various  in  their  texture  and  firm- 
liefs,  nature  has  accordingly  furniftted  us  with  teeth  va- 
rioufly  figured.  The  office  of  the  incifores  is  only,  in  the 
fofter  foods,  to  cut  thofe  which  are  tougher  than  the  red 
into  fmaller  portions ;  fuch  as  the  fibres  and  membranes  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  with  the  brittle  feeds  and  kernels 
of  fruits.  The  canine  teeth  lacerate  tough  aliments,  and 
hold  fad  fuch  as  require  long  trituration  by  the  grinders. 
By  the  motion  of  the  jaw  in  madication,  the  falival  glands 
are  comprefled,  fo  as  to  diicharge  their  juices  into  the 
mouth  in  great  plenty  ;  and  the  food  being  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth,  and  intermixed  with  the  watery  faliva 
and  air,  is  broken  down  into  a  foft  juicy  pulp,  replete  with 
.eladic  air;  the  food  afterwards  undergoes  a  farther  diffo- 
lution  from  the  warmth  of  the  parts  caufing  the  air  to  ex¬ 
pand,  and,  by  its  eladicity,  bin  d  afunder  the  particles  of 
the  food,  between  which  it  is  included  and  confined.  In 
this  aft  of  madication,  the  oily,  aqueous,  and  faline,  parts 
.of  the  food  are  intermixed  the  one  with  the  other ;  the 
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fmell  and  tade  of  different  ingredients  are  loft  in  one, 
which,  by  the  dilution  of  the  faline  parts  with  faliva,  ren¬ 
ders  the  food  flavourable  ;  but  fuch  particles  as  are  more 
volatile  and  penetrating,  being  direftly  abforbed  by  the 
bibulous  veffels  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  enter  draight 
into  the  blood-vdfels  and  nerves,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  imme¬ 
diate  recruit  of  the  whole  faculties. 

OF  THE  THORAX. 

By  the  thorax  vve  commonly  underdand  all  that  part  of 
the  body  which  anfwers  to  the  extent  of  the  herrtum,  ribs, 
and  vertebrae  of  the  back,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly. 
It  is  divided  into  the  anterior  part,  called  commonly  the 
breajl ;  the  poderior  part,  called  the  bac/t ;  and  the  lateral 
parts,  called  the  right  and  left  fidcs.  The  external  parts  of 
the  thorax,  befides  the  Ikin  and  membrana  adipofa,  are 
principally  the  mamma;;  and  the  mufcles  which  cover  the 
ribs,  and  fill  the  (paces  between  them.  The  internal  parrs 
are  contained  in  tire  large  cavity  of  that  portion  of  the  trunk 
which  the  ancients  called  the  middle  venter,  but  the  moderns 
name  it  limply  the  cavity  of  the  breajl.  This  cavity  is  lined 
by  a  membrane  named  pleura,  which  forms  the  mediafti- 
num  ;  and  contains  the  heart  and  lungs,  with  the  veffels, 
&c.  which  go  in  or  from  them:  through  it,  likewife,  the 
cefophagus  paffes  to  tire  ffomach  ;  and  part  of  the  nerves 
are  contained  in  it  which  go  the  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

The  name  of  mamnice,  or  breafs,  is  given  to  two  emi¬ 
nences,  more  or  lefs  round,  iituated  in  the  anterior,  and  a 
little  towards  tire  lateral  parts  of  tire  thorax.  Their  fize 
and  figure  vary  in  the  different  fexes  and  different  ages. 
The  body  of  the  mamma  is  partly  glandular,  and  partly 
confiffs  of  fat  ;  or  it  is  a  gland  of  the  conglomerate  kind, 
furrounded  on  all  fides  with  cellular  fubftance  and  fat. 
The  glandular  part  is  divided  into  little  maffes,  feparated 
alfo  by  fat,  and  again  fubdivided  into  fmall  granulae,  from 
which  the  laftiferous  dufts  arife.  The  cellulous  pelli- 
culae  fupport  a  great  many  blood-veflels,  lymphatics,  and 
ferous  or  laftiferous  dufts,  together  with  fmall  glandular 
moleculse. 

The  areola,  or  coloured  circle  or  difk  round  the  papilla 
or  nipple,  is  formed  by  the  fkin  ;  the  inner  furface  of 
which  fuftains  a  great  number  of  fmall  glandular  moleculae, 
of  that  kind  which  Morgagni  calls  glandulae Jcbacece.  Tlicfe 
tubercles  are  perforated  by  fmall  holes,  through  which  a 
kind  of  febaceous  matter,  more  or  lefs  liquid,  is  poured 
out,  to  defend  the  areola  and  nipple.  The  texture  of  the 
nipple  is  fpongy,  elaftic,  and  liable  to  divers  changes  of 
conliftence,  being  fometimes  harder,  fometimes  more  flac¬ 
cid.  It  feems  to  confift  chiefly  of  ligamentary  fafciculi, 
gently  folded,  or  curled  ;  among  which,  thofe  near  the 
circumference  of  the  nipple  feem  to  have  a  tranfverfe  or 
annular  difpofition,  which,  however,  is  not  uniform.  This 
difpofition  or  direftion  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  elaffic 
folds;  and,  from  this  fimple  ffrufture,  it  is  eafy  to  explain 
how  infants,  in  fucking,  and  women  in  drawing  the  teats 
of  cows,  bring  out  the  milk.  For  the  excretory  tubes, 
being  wrinkled  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fafciculi,  do,  by 
thefe  wrinkles  or  folds,  as  by  fo  many  valves,  hinder  the 
milk  contained  in  the  dufts  from  flowing  out ;  but,  when 
the  nipple  is  drawn  and  elongated,  the  tubes  lofe  their 
folds,  and  the  paffage  becomes  ftraight.  Thofe  who  un¬ 
derhand  the  principles  of  the  air-pump,  will  more  readily 
conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  child  draws  out  the  milk. 

The  pleura  is  a  membrane  which  adheres  to  the  inner  fur¬ 
face  of  the  ribs,  fternum,  and  convex  fide  of  the  diaphragm. 
It  is  of  a  very  firm  texture,  and  is  fupplied  with  blood-vef¬ 
fels  and  nerves,  in  all  which  it  relembles  the  peritonaeum. 
Each  fide  of  the  thorax  has  its  particular  pleura,  entirely 
diftinft  from  the  other,  and  making,  'as  it  were,  two  great 
bladders,  fituated  laterally  with  refpeft  to  each  other  in  the 
great  cavity  of  the  bread,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
double  feptum  or  partition,  running  between  the  vertebrae 
and  the  fternum.  This  particular  duplicature  is  termed 
m  diaflinum ;  the  two  laminae  .of  which  are  clofely  united 
together ;  but,  in  the  middle,  and  towards  the  lower  part 
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of  the  forefide,  they  are  feparated  by  the  pericardium  and 
heart.  A  little  more  backward,  they  are  parted  in  a  tu¬ 
bular  form  by  the  cefophagus,  to  which  they  ferve  as  a 
covering;  and,  in  the  mod  pofferior  part,  it' triangular 
fpace  is  left  between  the  vertebrae  and  the  two  pleurae 
from  above  downward,  which  is  filled  chiefly  by  the  aorta. 
The  pleura  is  connected  to  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
fiernum,  ribs,  and  mufcles  ;  to  the  diaphragm,  pericar¬ 
dium,  thymus,  and  velfels  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  whatever 
lies  near  its  convex  fide.  The  pleura  ferves  in  general  for 
an  inner  integument  to  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The 
mediaftinum  cuts  off  all  communication  between  the  two 
cavities,  and  hinders  one  lung  from  prefling  on  the  other 
when  we  lie  on  one  fide.  It  likewife  forms  receptacles  for 
the  heart,  pericardium,  cefophagus,  &c. 

The  cefophagus  is  a  canal  partly  nmfcular  and  partly 
membranous;  which  commences  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
pharynx,  and  defeends  along  the  neck  and  back-part  of 
the  thorax,  into  the  abdomen.  While  it  lies  in  the  neck, 
it  is  placed  between  the  middle  and  left  part  of  the  cer¬ 
vical  vertebrae  behind  the  left  part  of  the  trachea  ;  in  the 
thorax  it  is  iituated  between  the  layers  of  the  pofferior 
mediaftinum,  and  defeends  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebra 
of  the  back,  in  the  fame  direction  which  it  had  above  ; 
there  it  inclines  a  little  from  left  to  right,  till  it  reaches 
the  ninth  rib,  to  make  way  for  the  aorta ;  afterwards  it 
inclines  from  right  to  left,  and  from  behind  forward,  to 
get  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
ftomaclu  It  is  made  up  of  feveral  coats,  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  ftomach,  of  which  it  is  the  continua¬ 
tion.  The  firft  coat,  while  in  the  thorax,  is  formed  only 
by  the  duplicature  of  the  pofferior  part  of  the  mediafti- 
pum,  and  is  wanting  above  the  thorax  and  in  the  neck, 
where  the  outer  coat  of  the  cefophagus  is  only  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  cellular  fubftance  belonging  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts.  The  fecond  coat  is  mufcular,  being  made  up 
of  feveral  ftrata  of  lleftiv  fibres.  The  outermoft  are  moffly 
longitudinal,  and  their  quantity  is  much  greater  than  that 
on  the  reft  of  the  alimentary  canal  ;  but  they  are  not  all 
continued  from  one  end  of  the  cefophagus  to  the  other. 
The  third  is  termed  the  nervous  coat ,  and  is  like  that  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines.  It  is  differently  folded  or  plaited, 
according  to  its  length,  being  much  wider  than  the  muf¬ 
cular  coat ;  and  it  is  furrounded  by  a  whitifh,  foft,  fine, 
filamentary  fubftance,  like  a  kind  of  cotton,  which,  when 
fteeped  in  water,  fwells  and  grows  thicker.  The  fourth 
or  innermoft  coat  refembles,  in  fome  meafure,  that  of  the 
inteftines  ;  ■  except  that,  inftead  of  the  villi,  it  has  fmall 
and  very  Ihort  papillae.  It  is  folded  lengthwife  like  the 
third  coat ;  fo  that  the  cefophagus,  when  cut  acrofs,  re- 
prefents  one  tube  within  another.  Through  the  pores  of 
this  coat  a  vifeid  lymph  is  continually  difeharged. 

The  thymus  is  an  oblong,  foft,  glandular,  body,  round 
on  the  upper  part,  and  divided  below  into  two  or  three 
great  lobes,  of  which  that  towards  the  left  fide  is  the 
longeft.  It  lies  between  the  duplicature  of  the  ftiperior 
and  anterior  portion  of  the  mediaftinum,  and  the  great 
velfels  of  the  heart.  Among  the  various  opinions  about 
the  ufe  of  this  fubftance,  fome  have  thought  it  ferved 
only  to  fill  a  part  of  the  thorax  of  the  foetus  in  the  col- 
lapled  date  of  the  lungs,  becaufe  its  fize  decreafes  after 
the  lungs  are  dilated.  Its  particular  inward  ftrudture  and 
fecretions  are  not  as  yet  fufficiently  known,  fo  as  to  enable 
us  to  determine  its  ufes ;  which,  however,  feem  to  be  de- 
figned  more  for  the  foetus  than  for  adults. 

The  pericardium  is  made  up  of  three  laminae,  the  middle 
and  chief  of  which  is  compofed  of  very  fine  tendinous  fila¬ 
ments,  which  are  belt  feen  in  old  perfons  ;  they  are  clofely 
interwoven,  and  crofs  each  other  in  different  directions. 
The  internal  lamina  feems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  outer 
coat  of  the  heart,  auricles,  and  great  velfels.  It  is  per¬ 
forated  by  an  infinite  number  of  very  fmall  holes,  through 
which  a  ferous  fluid  continually  tranfudes,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  peritoneum  ;  there  being  no  glands  for 
this  purpofe,  as  fome  have  fuppofed.  This  fluid,  being 
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gradually  collected  after  death,  makes  what  is  called  aqua 
pericardii,  which  is  found  in  conliderable  quantities  in 
opening  dead  bodies  while  they  remain  frelh. 

OF  THE  HEART. 

The  heart  is  a  mufcular  body,  Iituated  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  diaphragm,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  laminae  of  the  mediaftinum.  It  is  nearly 
of  a  conical  figure,  flatted  on  the  lides,  round  at  the  top, 
and  oval  at  the  balis.  Accordingly  we  confider  in  the 
heart,  the  bafis  ;  apex  ;  two  edges,  the  one  right  and  the 
other  left  ;  and  two  fides,  one  of  which  is  generally  flat 
and  inferior,  the  other  more  convex  and  fuperior.  The 
heart  is  hollow  within,  and  divided  by  a  feptum  which 
runs  between  the  edges  into  two  cavities,  called  ventriculi ; 
one  of  which  is  thick  and  folid ;  the  other  thin  and  loft. 
The  latter  is  termed  the  right  ventricle,  the  other  the  left. 
The  right  ventricle  opens  into  the  right  auricle,  and  into 
the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  the  left  into  the  left 
auricle,  and  into  the  great  trunk  of  the  aorta.  At  the 
edges  of  thefe  orifices  arc  feveral  moveable  pelliculae, 
called  valves  ;  of  which  fome  are  turned  inward  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricles,  called  triglochines,  or  tricujpi- 
des\  others  are  turned  towards  the  great  veffels,  called 
Jemilunares,  or  figmoidales.  The  valvulae  tricufpides  of  the 
left  ventricle  are  likewife  termed  mitrales I 

The  flefliy  or  mufcular  fibres,  of  which  the  heart  i» 
made  up,  are  difpofed  in  a  very  lingular  manner,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  right  or  anterior  ventricle  ;  being  either 
bent  into  arches,  or  folded  into  angles.  The  fibres  which 
are  folded  into  angles  are  longer  than  thofe  which  are  only 
bent  into  arches.  The  middle  of  thefe  arches,  and  the 
angles  of  the  folds,  arc  turned  towards  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  towards  the  bafis. 
Thefe  fibres  differ  not  only  in  length,  but  in  their  direc. 
tions,  which  are  very  oblique  in  all,  but  much  more  fo 
in  the  long  or  folded  fibres  than  in  the  fliort  ones,  which 
are  fimply  bent.  The  tubes  which  crofs  each  other  tranf- 
verfely  are  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  which  crofs 
longitudinally;  which  ought  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that 
we  may  rectify  the  falfe  notions  that  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  the  motion  of  the  heart,  namely,  that  it 
is  performed  by  a  contortion  or  twilling  like  that  of  a 
ferew,  or  that  the  heart  is  fhortened  in  the  time  of  con¬ 
traction,  and  lengthened  in  dilatation. 

The  valves  at  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles  are  of  two 
kinds  :  one  kind  allows  the  blood  to  enter  the  heart,  and 
hinders  it  from  going  out  the  fame  way ;  the  other  kind 
allows  the  blood  to  go  out  of  the  heart,  but  hinders  it 
from  returning.  The  valves  of  the  firft  kind  terminate 
the  auriculae  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  lie  in  the  openings 
of  the  great  arteries.  The  firft  are  termed  femilunar  or 
ftgmoidal  valves-,  the  others,  triglochines,  tricufpidal,  or  mi¬ 
tral.  The  femilunar  valves  are  fix  in  number,  three  be¬ 
longing  to  each  ventricle,  fituated  at  the  mouths  of  the 
great  arteries  ;  and  they  may  be  properly  enough  named 
valvula  arteriales.  Their  concave  fides  are  turned  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  arteries,  and  their  convex  fides  approach 
each  other.  In  examining  them  with  a  microfcope,  we 
find  flefliy  fibres  lying  in  the  duplicature  of  the  membranes 
of  which  they  are  compofed.  The  great  artery  that  goes 
out  from  the  left  ventricle,  is  termed  aorta.  As  it  goes 
out,  it  turns  a  little  towards  the  right,  and  then  bends  ob¬ 
liquely  backward,  to  form  what  is  called  aorta  defeendens. 
The  trunk  of  the  artery  which  goes  out  from  the  right 
ventricle  is  called  artcria  pulmonaris.  This  trunk,  as  it  is 
naturally  fituated  in  the  thorax,  runs  firft  of  all  direflly 
upward  for  a  fmall  fpace;  then  divides  laterally  into  two 
principal  branches,  which  are  attached  to  the  lungs. 

The  auricles  are  mufcular  bags  fituated  at  the  bafis  of 
the  heart,  and  their  capacities  are  in  proportion  to  thofe 
of  their  refpeCtive  ventricles  ;  one  towards  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle,  the  other  towards  the  left,  and  joined  together  by 
an  inner  feptum  and  external  communicating  fibres,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ventricles ;  one  of  them  being 
7  P  named 
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named  the  right  auricle ,  the  other  the  left.  They  open  into  the 
orifices  of  each  ventricle,  called  auricular  orifices-,  and  they 
are  tendinous  at  their  opening,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ventricles.  The  right  auricle  is' larger  than  the  left ;  and 
it  has  two  other  openings  united  into  one,  and  formed  by 
two  large  veins  which  meet  and  terminate  there,  almoft 
in  a  diredt  line,  called  vena  cava  fuptrior  and  inferior.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  inferior  cava  we  find  a  membrane  in  form 
of  a  crefcent,  deferibed  by  Euftachius,  and  named  from 
him.  The  left  auricle  is  a  kind  of  mufcular  bag  or  refer- 
voir,  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  unequally  fquare,  in¬ 
to  which  the  four  venae  pulmonares  open,  and  which  has 
a  diftindt  appendix  belonging  to  it,  like  a  third  fmall  au¬ 
ricle.  This  bag  is  very  even  on  both  furfaces,  and  is 
therefore  called  fnus  venofus ;  but,  to  diftinguiffi  it  from 
the  one  on  the  right  fide,  it  is  called fuius  venofus fnifer. 

Befides  the  great  common  veffcls,  the  heart  has  vefiels 
peculiar  to  it/elf,  called  the  coronary  arteries  and  veins,  be- 
caufe  they  in  fome  meafure  crown  the  bafis  of  the  heart. 
The  coronary  arteries,  which  are  twro  in  number,  go  out 
from  the  beginning  of  the  aorta,  and  afterwards  fpread 
themfelves  round  the  bafis  of  the  heart,  to  the  fubftance 
of  which  they  fend  numerous  ramifications.  The  coronary 
veins  are  diftributed  exteriorly,  much  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  largeft  opens  into  the  pofterior  inferior  part  of  the 
right  auricle,  by  an  orifice  which  is  furniffied  with  a  valve, 
fil'd  deferibed  by  Euftachius.  Befides  the  coronary  veins, 
the  heart  has  other  anterior  veins,  called  vence  innominate. 
Some  of  them  go  into  the  right  auricle,  others  end  in  the 
right  ventricle ;  and  there  are  other  veins  ftill  fmaller, 
which  are  found  in  the  fubftance  of  the  heart,  and  which 
terminate  in  the  right  linus  and  auricle.  The  nerves  of  the 
heart,  are  from  the  par  vagum  and  great  fympathetics  : 
thefe  form  the  cardiac  plexus,  which  fends  off  branches  to 
the  pericardium,  to  the  roots  of  the  great  vefiels,  and  are 
fpent  at  laft  on  the  different  parts  of  the  heart. 

The  heart  lies  almoft  tranfverfely  on  the  diaphragm,  the 
greateft  part  of  it  being  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  apex  being  turned  towards  the  bony  extremity  of 
the  fixth  true  rib.  The  bafis  is  towards  the  right  cavity  ; 
and  both  auricles,  efpecially  the  right,  reft  on  the  dia¬ 
phragm;  but  the  fituation  of  the  heart  during  life  changes 
a  little,  according  to  the  date  of  refpiration,  and  to  the 
pofition  of  the  body. 

The  heart,  and  the  parts  belonging  to  it,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inftruments  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  two 
ventricles  ought  to  be  confidered  as  two  fyringes,  fo  clofely 
joined  together  as  to  make  but  one  body,  and  furniffied 
with  fuckers  placed  in  contrary  directions  to  each  other, 
fo  that  by  drawing  one  of  them  a  fluid  is  let  in,  and  forced 
out  again  by  the  other.  When  the  flefiiy  fibres  of  the  ven¬ 
tricles  are  contracted,  the  two  cavities  are  leffened  in  an 
equal  and  direCt  manner;  and  the  flefiiy  fibres  do  the  office 
of  fuckers,  by  prefling  upon  the  blood  contained  in  the 
ventricles  ;  which  blood  being  thus  forced  towards  the 
bafis  of  the  heart,  prefles  the  tricufpidal  valves  againft 
each  other,  opens  the  femilunares,.  and  ru flies  with  impe- 
tuofity  through  the  arteries  and  their  ramifications,  as 
through  fo  many  elaftic  tubes.  The  blood,  thus  puflied 
out,  enters  the  capillary  veffels,  and  is  from  thence  forced 
to  return  by  the  veins  to  the  auricles,  which,  like  retire¬ 
ments,  or  antichambers,  receive  and  lodge  the  blood  re¬ 
turned  by  the  veins  during  the  time  of  a  new  contraction. 
This  contraction  of  the  heart  is  termed  fyfole.  The  con¬ 
traction  or  fyftole  of  the  ventricles  ceafes  immediately,  by 
the  relaxation  of  their  flefiiy  fibres  ;  and,  in  that  time,  the 
auricles  which  contain  the  venal  blood,  being  contracted, 
force  the  blood  through  the  tricufpidal  valves  into  the 
ventricles,  the  fides  of  which  are  thereby  dilated,  and  their 
cavities  enlarged.  This  dilatation  is  termed  cliafole.  In 
this  manner  does  the  heart,  by  the  alternate  fyftole  and 
diaftole  of  its  ventricles  and  auricles,  pufli  the  blood  tliro’ 
the  arteries  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  receive  it  a- 
gain  by  the  veins.  This  is  called  ike  circulation  of  the  blood , 
which  is  carried  on  in  three  different  manners.  The  firft 


and  moll  univerfal  kind  of  circulation  is  that  by  which  al¬ 
moft  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  are  filled  by  the  fyftole  of 
the  heart,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  veins  evacuated  by 
the  diaftole.  The  fecond  kind  of  circulation  is  through 
the  coronary  vefiels  of  the  heart,  the  arteries  of  which  are 
filled  with  blood  during  the  diaftole  of  the  ventricles,  and 
the  veins  emptied  during  the  fyftole.  The  third  kind  of 
circulation  is  that  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart;  thro’ 
the  venal  duCts  of  which  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood  paffes, 
without  going  through  the  lungs,  which  is  the  courfe  of 
all  the  remaining  mafs  of  blood. 

There  refides  in  the  heart  a  kind  of  defire  to  be  (Emula¬ 
ted,  lo  that,  even  when  it  is  almoft  dead,  wrinkles  radiating 
from  a  point  appear  in  many  places,  and  trembling  mo¬ 
tions  are  propagated  through  different  parts  of  its  furface. 
Again,  the  heart,  when  torn  out  and  cold,  on  being  pricked, 
inflated,  or  irritated,  contracts  itfelf ;  and  its  fibres,  when 
diffecled,  corrugate  themfelves  orbicularly,  when  there  is 
neither  nerve  nor  artery  to  bring  it  fupplies  of  any  kind. 
This  irritability  is  greater,  and  remains  longer  in  the  heart, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  for,  by  (Emulating 
the  heart,  its  motion  may  be  renewed  at  a  time  v'hen  that 
of  no  other  mufcle  can.  The  heart  of  the  foetus  is  moft 
irritable,  as  well  as  larger  in  proportion,  than  in  adults, 
and  moft  tenacious  of  its  motion,  even  in  the  cold.  The 
motion  of  the  heart  appears  to  be  innate,  coming  neither 
from  the  brain  nor  the  foul  ;  it  remains  even  when  the 
heart  is  removed  from  the  body,  and  it  can  neither  be  in- 
creafed  nor  retarded  by  the  will.  It  is,  therefore,  evident, 
that  the  ftimulus  occafioned  by  the  venous  blood  driven  in-r 
to  the  heart,  caufes  it  to  contrail.  This  contradEon  is 
convulfive,  made  with  great  celerity,  and  a  manifeft  cor¬ 
rugation  of  the  fibres.  The  blood,  thus  impelled  from  the 
fides  towards  the  axis  of  the  contracting  heart,  endeavours 
to  efcape  in  that  direction,  and,  by  ruffling  like  a  wedge 
between  the  valves,  prefles  their  loofe  edges  againft  the 
fides  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  fo  as  to  run  freely  out  of 
the  heart.  The  blood  now  received  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  circulates  through  the  lungs  ;  for,  when  it  has 
once  entered  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  cannot  return  to  the 
heart;  becaufe  its  valves  are  of  fuch  dimenfions,  that, 
when  diftended,  they  perfectly  (hut  up  the  opening  at  the 
heart  ;  and  they  are  fo  ftrong  that  they  refift  a  much 
greater  force  than  the  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
The  pulmonary  veins  run  into  larger  branches,  which  at  laft 
terminate  in  four  trunks  ;  to  which  it  has  been  cuftomary 
to  affix  a  name  in  the  lingular,  by  calling  them  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  vein.  Thefe  enter  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium, 
from  whence  they  receive  an  external  covering,  and  are 
then  inferted  into  the  corners  of  the  left  or  pofterior  finus, 
which  is  called  the  pulmonary  fnus.  In  this  courfe  the  up¬ 
per  veins  defeend,  and  the  lower  ones  afeend.  In  this  left 
finus  the  blood  waits  for  the  heart’s  relaxation,  when  it  is. 
driven  into  the  left  ventricle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
right  auricle  impelled  its  blood  into  the  right  ventricle. 
Thus  the  fame  blood  is  now  arrived  into  the  left  ventricle, 
which  was  a  little  before  fent  from  the  venae  cavae  into  the 
right  auricle.  This  courfe  of  the  blood,  from  one  fide  of 
the  heart  to  the  other,  through  the  lungs,  is  called  the 
pulmonary  or  leffer  circulation,  and  was  known  to  many  of 
the  antients.  Again,  this  left  ventricle  being  excited  to 
motion  by  the  impelled  blood,  from  the  fame  irritable  na¬ 
ture  already  mentioned,  contracts,  and  drives  its  contained 
blood  with  a  violent  motion  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  the 
tip  or  cone  of  the  heart  being  at  the  fame  time  drawn 
nearer  to  its  bafis.  And  fince  the  apparatus  of  the  mitral 
valves  is  here  the  fame  as  in  the  tricufpids,  the  blood  now 
expanding  the  ring  from  whence  they  arife  removes  that 
valve  which  lay  againft  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  and  opens 
a  way  for  itfelf  into  the  artery.  After  the  contradEon  of 
the  heart,  follows  its  relaxation  or  diaftole,  in  which  it 
becomes  empty,  lax,  and  loft,  recovers  its  former  length, 
the  ventricles  recede  from  the  feptum,  and  the  bafis  from 
the  apex.  But,  while  it  is  in  this  date,  the  blood  in  the 
auricles,  having  been9  as  it  were,  in  a  date  of  expedition, 
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ruflies  through  the  openings'of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  di¬ 
lates  the  oppofite  Tides  of  the  heart,  and  increafes  all  its 
dimensions.  After  the  auricles  have  freed  themfelves  of 
the  blood  they  contained,  they  are  in  like  manner  relaxed, 
and  their  oppofite  Tides  remove  from  each  other.  The  blood 
then  collected  in  the  venae  cavte  and  pulmonary  veins  fills 
the  auricles  by  the  contraction  of  the  veins  ;  renders  them 
long,  broad,  and  thick,  like  the  ventricles;  and  even  dif- 
tends  and  fills  the  dentated  precedes  of  the  creded  margin. 
Thefe  motions  of  the  right  and  left  auricle,  with  the  right 
and  left  ventricle,  are  not  performed  in  that  fuccedion  in 
which,  for  the  fake  of  method,  we  have  here  deferibed 
them  ;  for  both  the  auricles  are  contracted,  while  both  the 
ventricles  are  relaxed  :  To  that  the  contraction  of  the  au¬ 
ricles  precedes  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  This  faCt 
is  afcertained  by  experiments  on  dying  animals,  and  on 
animals  with  cold  blood.  Thole  who  have  inadvertently 
taught  otherwise,  have  not  taken  the  advantage  of  making 
a  lufficient  number  of  experiments  on  living  animals.  That 
the  auricle,  near  death,  makes  frequent  palpitations  before 
the  ventricle  of  the  heart  performs  one  contraction,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true.  The  auricle,  with  its  firms,  forms  one  cavity  ; 
and  both  are  filled  and  both  emptied  in  the  fame  inltant. 

It  may  be  alked,  Why  the  heart  is  not  wearied,  or  be¬ 
comes  painful,  by  fo  rapid,  long  continued,  uninterrup¬ 
ted,  and  violent,  a  mot. on  ?  The  heart  contracts,  in  a 
healthy  perfon,  about  5000  times  in  an  hour,  and  never 
ceal'es  its  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  from  the 
firft  beginning  of  its  exiltence  till  death  ?  Why,  then,  does 
it  not,  like  other  mufcles,  become  tired,  in  a  very  few 
hours,  by  fuch  violent  motions  ?  How  is  its  ftrength  pre- 
ferved  ?  Different  anlwers  have  been  given  to  thefe  quef- 
tions  by  different  profeffors,  founded  either  on  a  compref- 
fure  of  the  cardiac  nerves  between  the  large  arteries,  or 
on  an  alternate  repletion  of  the  coronary  arteries  and  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  heart,  &c.  But  to  Dr.  Haller  the  fimplicity  of 
nature  in  this  matter  is  very  confpicuous.  When  the  au¬ 
ricle  is  relaxed,  it  is  directly  filled  by  the  mufcular  force 
of  the  continuous  great  vein  ;  and  the  heart  contracts  when 
it  is  irritated  by  the  blood  being  driven  into  it  from  the 
auricle,  and  thus  empties  it! elf  of  the  blood.  Being  freed 
from  the  ffimulus,  it  immediately  refts  or  relaxes  itfelf. 
The  heart  being  now  relaxed,  the  auricle  is,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  irritated  by  its  contained  blood,  and,  by  contracting, 
fills  the  heart  again  while  the  incelfant  aCtions  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  continually  urge  new  blood  into  the  right 
finus  and  auricle.  That  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  heart’s 
motions  is  proved  from  aCtual  experiment  and  obfervation. 
The  fuccefiive  repletions  and  contractions  made  in  the 
great  vein,  auricle,  ventricle,  and  artery,  are  plainly  and 
eafily  feen  in  a  weak  or  expiring  animal ;  but,  more  efpe- 
cially,  and  more  evidently,  in  thole  animals  which  have 
but  one  ventricle  in  the  heart,  as  tire  tortoife,  frog,  fnake, 
fillies ;  and  in  the  chick  hatching  in  the  egg,  which,  in- 
ffead  of  a  heart,  has  only  one  crooked  canal.  Befides,  it 
is  confirmed  from  the  inertia  of  the  heart,  produced  by 
tying  the  veins  ;  and,  from  the  return  of  its  motion,  when 
the  ligatures  are  unloofed ;  provided  thefe  phenomena  are 
fufficiently  valid ;  but  it  is  mere  unequivocally  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  injection,  and  by  the  experiment  of  inflating  a 
frog’s  heart  with  a  fmall  bubble  of  air,  which  we  fee  al¬ 
ternately  pafs  from  the  ventricle  to  the  auricle  and  back 
again  for  many  hours.  The  left  ventricle  firft  ceafes  its 
motion ;  then  the  auricle  of  that  fide  ;  then  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle;  after  that  the  right  auricle;  and,  laft  of  all,  the 
pulmonary  veins  and  venae  cavae.  Whatever  motion  is  in 
the  venae  cavse,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  auricle  re¬ 
pelling  the  blood  into  both  thefe  veins,  and  which  the 
heart,  when  dead,  is  not  capable  of  receiving.  Dr.  Haller 
believes  that  nothing  more  is  requilite  to  produce  the 
heart’s  motion  than  a  continual  ffimulus  applied  to  a  very 
irritable  part.  For,  on  the  approach  of  death,  the  coldnef's 
of  the  limbs  contracts  the  veins,  and  drives  the  blood  to  the 
heart ;  the  lungs,  being  impermeable  for  want  of  refpira- 
tion,  tranlinit  no  blood  to  the  cavities  of  the  left  fide ;  and 
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the  heart,  after  it  is  thoroughly  emptied,  remains  at  reft. 
The  velocity  of  the  blood,  at  its  entrance  into  the  aorta, 
and  tiie  force  with  which  it  is  expelled  from  the  heart, 
have  been  fubjeCts  of  much  controverfy  ;  and  different 
anatomifts  have  computed  them  differently.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  velocity,  modern  writers  proceed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  data.  They  iuppofe  that  two  ounces  are  expelled  by 
each  fyliole,  that  each  fyfiole  is  the  third  part  of  the  whole 
puliation,  and  is  performed  in  healthy  perfons  in  part 
of  a  minute,  that  the  area  of  the  aorta  is  0-4187  of  an  inch, 
and  that  two  ounces  of  blood  occupy  a  fpace  of  3 -3 18  cu¬ 
bic  inches  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  cylinder  of  blood, 
whole  folidity  is  3-318  inches,  and  bafe  0-41 87,  is  expelled 
by  the  heart  in  part  of  a  minute.  Since  the  folidity  of 
a  cylinder  is  the  prodtiCl  of  the  area  of  its  bafe  into  the 
length,  its  length  will  be  equal  to  the  folidity  divided  by 
the  bafe;  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  3-318  divided  by  0-4187 
gives  7-9245  for  the  length  which  the  blood  runs  in 
part  of  a  minute  ;  that  is,  148  feet  7  inches  in  a  minute. 
To  determine  the  force,  they  fuppofe  that  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  jet  from  the  heart  is  7  feet  6  inches,  and  the  area  of 
the  furface  of  the  ventricle  is  15  inches;  thefe  two  num¬ 
bers  multiplied  give  1350  cubical  inches,  or  51  pounds  of 
blood  again!!  which  the  heart  aCts.  The  heart,  therefore, 
fends  a  weight  of  51  pounds,  with  the  velocity  of  149  fe<st 
in  a  minute. 

The  above  computation  may  perhaps  be  inaccurate; 
both  from  the  omiflion  of  fome  circumftances  that  ought 
to  have  been  taken  into  the  account,  and  from  the  inac¬ 
curacy  of  the  data  ;  but  that  the  heart  appears  to  be  a  very 
powerful  machine,  is  evident  from  the  great  difficulty  we 
have  in  filling  all  the  red  blood- velfels  by  anatomical  in¬ 
jections,  and  the  utter  impoflibihty  of  filling  all  the  final  ler 
ones  ;  yet  the  heart,  we  lee,  not  only  gradually  diftends 
all  the  larger,  the  fmaller,  and  even  the  leaff,  velfels,  with 
blood,  but  alio  drives  it  forward  through  them  with  a 
conliderable  velocity.  Even  in  the  leaft  arteries,  the  blood- 
is  urged  forward  by  the  heart  with  fuch  a  force,  as  to  make 
the  alternate  motions  of  that  powerful  mufcle  perceptible  ; 
even  in  fuch  animals  as  are  fcarcely  vilible  to  the  naked, 
eye,  and  in  the  fmall  embryos  of  infeCts. 

Moreover,  that  we  may  make  a  juft  eftimate  of  the- 
heart’s  force  in  living  animals,  we  muff  confider  what  great 
refinances  that  complex  mufcle  overcomes:  we  muff  com¬ 
pute  the  enormous  weight  of  the  whole  ntafs  of  blood;  a 
mals  perhaps  of  fifty  pounds  and  upwards:  for  all  the- 
quantity  ol  fluids,  once  ftagnant  in  a  perfon  lately  drowned 
or  fainting  away,  are  eafily  put  into  their  former  motion, 
by  the  heart  alone.  We  muff  alfo  confider  the  great  de- 
creafe  of  the  blood’s  velocity,  arifing  from  the  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  dividing  branches ;  and  yet,  even  in  the  leaff 
velfels,  its  velocity  is  very  confiderable,  as  appears  by  the 
SanCtorian  perfpiration  fee n  to  fly  rapidly  off  like  fmoke, 
and  by  the  quick  motion  of  the  blood  feen,  by  the  help  of' 
microfcopes,  in  fifties  tails.  FriCtions  in  every  machine  al¬ 
ways  confume  the  greateft  part  of  the  moving  forces ;  and 
thefe  frictions  will  doubtlef’s  be  very  large  in  the  human 
body,  whofe  blood  and  juices  are  extremely  vifeid,  and. 
whofe  velfels  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarcely  to  allow  more  than  a 
fmgle  globule  to  pafs  at  a  time,  and  even  that  not  without 
changing  its  figure.  All  thefe  refiffances  being  confidered, 
we  may  without  doubt  conclude  that  the  force  of  the  heart 
muff  be  extremely  great,  in  order  to  preferve  the  motion, 
fo  ftrong  as  we  perceive  it  in  the  leaft  arteries.  Another 
argument  of  the  heart’s  force  is,  that  aneurifms  and  arte¬ 
ries  are  burft,  and  very  great  weights,  as  well  as  the  body 
itfelf,  raifed  by  the  force  of  the  heart’s  fyftole. 

The  liquor  which  is  contained  in  the  arteries  and  their 
correfponding  veins,  is  known  by  the  general  name  of 
blood.  It  appears  homogeneous,  is  coagulable,  and  of  a 
red  colour;  it  is  redder  in  ftrong  and  well-fed  animals,  and 
generally  yellow  in  fuch  as  are  weak  and  ftarved.  White 
ffreaks  fometimes  appear  in  it,  in  confequence  of  the  chyle. 
But  from  various  experiments  it  is  certain,  that  this  ani¬ 
mal  liquor  contains  Very  different  ingredients.  That  fire 
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is  contained  in  the  blood  may  be  proved  from  its  heat, 
which,  in  human  blood,  and  that  of  fome  other  animals, 
is  from  92  to  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
which  is  more  than  the  mean  degree  of  atmofpherical  heat, 
but  lefs  than  the  greatefl.  Dr.  Wrifberg  lays,  that  it  dif¬ 
fers  in  man,  according  to  age,  temperament,  (fate  of  mind, 
motion  or  reft  of  body,  climate,  weather,  kind  of  life,  meat 
and  drink,  health,  and  the  various, fpecies  and  violence  of 
difeafe.  It  is  alfo  certain  that  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
body  increafes  a  liLtle  from  an  augmentation  of  heat  in  the 
atmofphere;  but  it  does  not  rife  to  the  greateft  pitch  of 
l'ammer  heat.  We  can  live  in  a  much  greater  heat  than 
the  heat  of  the  warmed:  Cummer,  as  is  proved  by  perfons 
employed  in  fugar-houfes,  melting- furnaces,  by  mowers, 
and  the  ufe  of  baths  and  (loves  in  Finland  and  RulTia ;  .and 
alfo  by  the  late  experiments  of  Fordyce,  Blagden,  Hunt¬ 
er,  and  Dobfon.  The  hear  of  the  blood  is  fometimes  Co 
diminifhed  in  an  intenfe  cold,  that  in  a  perfon  froft-bitten, 
but  not  dead,  a  thermometer  applied  to  the  mouth,  arm- 
pits,  groins,  and  even  the  vagina,  would  not  rife  above 
7 6°  of  Fahrenheit.  Is  the  matter  of  heat  in  the  blood 
alone  ?  This  is  fufficiently  probable  from  phenomena;  for 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  diminifhed  by  haemorrhage,  or 
when  the  blood  is  intercepted  by  ligature  and  compreflion 
from  reaching  the  joints,  and  is  reltored  when  the  blood 
returns.  Again,  a  kind  of  volatile  vapour  or  exhalation 
continually  Hies  off  from  the  warm  blood,  which  has  a 
fort  of  foetid  fmell,  intermediate  between  that  of  the  fweat 
and  urine.  After  this  vapour  lias  diftipated,  the  blood 
of  a  healthy  perfon  fpontaneoufly  congeals  into  a  fcidile 
trembling  mafs,  efpecially  in  a  heat  of  about  150  degrees, 
and  fooner  in  feverifh  perfons  than  in  Inch  as  are  in  health, 
it  fometimes  coagulates  in  the  veins  of  a  living  perfon,  and 
•is  found  clotted  in  wounds  of  the  arteries.  The  principal 
part  of  this  coagulated  mafs  is  the  crajfamcrtum  or  cruor, 
•which  has  the  red  colour  peculiar  to  itlelf,  and  gives  it  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  blood.  This,  if  it  be  not  kept  flu¬ 
id  by  the  attrition  of  a  vital  circulation,  or  fome  limilar 
concuflion,  runs  into  a  confufed  compact,  but  (oft,  mafs, 
like  liver,  merely  by  reft  and  a  moderate  degree  of  cold; 
aS  it  alio  does  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  by  mineral  acids, 
or  by  a  heat  of  150  degrees.  It  is,  either  as  a  fluid  ora 
folid,  fpecifically  heavier  than  water  by  near  an  eleventh 
■part ;  and,  when  freed  from  its  water,  it  is  inflammable. 
I11  a  mafs  of  healthy  blood,  one  half  or  upwards  is  red  cru¬ 
or;  and,  in  ftrong  laborious  people,  the  ferum  makes  only 
a  third  part ;  and  is  ftill  more  diminifhed  infevers,  often  to 
a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  mafs. 

The  white  yellowilh  watery  part  of  the  blood,  com¬ 
monly  called  ferum,  which  feparates  from  this  coagulum, 
tranfuding,  as  it  were,  through  its  pores,  forms  a  fluid  in 
which  the  coagulum  (inks;  this  again  feems,  though  it 
-really  is  not  fo,  a  homogeneous  liquor;  it  is,  in  general, 
one  thirty-eighth  part  heavier  than  water,  and  almoft  a 
•twelfth  part  lighter  than  the  red  globular  mafs  of  crafla- 
anentum.  By  a  heat  of  150  degrees,  or  by  mixture  of 
mineral  acids  or  alcohol,  and  by  aconcullive  motion,  it  is 
•coagulable  into  a  much  harder  ma(s  than  the  red  cruor, 
and  forms  firft  an  indilfoluble  glue,  then  a  flefh-like  mem¬ 
brane,  and  at  length  (brinks  up  to  a  horn-like  fubftance  or 
friable  gum.  The  pleuritic  crufts  or  (kins,  polypufes,  and 
artificial  membranes,  are  formed  from  this  part  of  the 
blood.  By  putrefaction  alone,  or  the  diflolving  power  of 
the  air,  in  a  heat  equal  to  96  degrees,  the  whole  mafs,  but 
-efpecially  the  ferum,  dilfolves  or  melts  into  a  foetid  li¬ 
quor;  firft  the  ferum,  and  then  the  cruor  more  (lowly, 
till  at  length  the  whole  mafs,  both  of  ferum  and  cruor,  is 
turned  into  a  volatile  and  foetid  exhalation,  leaving  very 
few  fceces  behind. 

The  exabt  mafs  or  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 
whole  body  cannot  be  certainly  computed.  The  weight 
of  the  mafs  of  humours,  however,  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  folids;  but  many  of  them,  as  the  gluten  and 
fat  of  particular  parts,  do  not  flow  in  the  circulation.  But, 
if  wc  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  judgment  from  thofepro- 
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fufe  haemorrhages  that  have  been  fuftained  without  de- 
ftroying  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  from  experiments 
made  on  living  animals  by  drawing  out  all  their  blood, 
the  mafs  of  circulating  humours  will  be  at  lead  fifty 
pounds;  o!  which,  about  twenty-eight  will  be  true  red 
blood,  running  in  the  arteries  and  veins;  of  which  the  ar¬ 
teries  contain  only  four  parts,  and  the  veins  nine.  The 
blood  does  not  always  contain  the  fame  proportion  of  the 
principles  above-mentioned.  For  an  increafed  celerity, 
whether  by  laborious  and  ftrong  exercifes,  a  full  age,  fever, 
or  otherwife,  augments  the  craftamentum,  therednefs,  the 
congealing  force,  and  the  cohelion  of  the  particles;  and 
the  hardnefs  and  weight  of  the  concreted  ferum  with  the 
alkaline  principles  are  increafed  by  the  fame  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  younger  and  lefs  adtive  animal,  and 
the  more  watery  or  vegetable  the  diet  on  which  it  is  fed, 
the  craftamentum  of  the  blood  is  proportionably  leflenecf, 
and  its  ferum  and  mucus  increaled.  Old  age,  again,  lef- 
fens  the  craftamentum,  and  the  gelatinous  part  likewife. 

From  tliefe  principles,  and  a  due  conlideration  of  the 
folid  fibres  and  veflels,  the  different  temperaments  are  de¬ 
rived.  For  a  plethoric  or  J "anguine  habit  arifes  from  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  red  globules;  a  phlegmatic  temperature  from 
a  redundancy  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood;  a  choleric 
d'fpolition  of  the  humours  feems  to  arife  from  a  more  acrid 
and  alkalefcent  property  of  the  blood ;  as  appears  from 
thole,  who  live  on  fle!h  and  on  the  human  fpecies,  being  fo 
much  fiercer  and  more  pallionate  than  thole  who  live° on 
vegetable  food.  A  great  firmnefs  in  the  folid  parts,  join¬ 
ed  with  an  exquifite  fenfibility,  or  nervous  irritability,  dill 
pofes  to  a  choleric  habit ;  a  lefs  irritability,  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  denfity,  to  a  fanguine  habit ;  and  a  lefs  degree,  both 
of  denfity  and  irritability,  are  to  be  referred  to  a  phleg¬ 
matic  temperament.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  dull  heavy 
temperament,  in  which  there  is  the  greateft  ftrength  of  bo¬ 
dy,  joined  with  no  great  degree  of  irritability.  In  the 
melancholic,  again,  a  weaknefs  of  the  folids  is  joined  with 
the  higheft  degree  of  nervous  irritation  or  fenfibility.  But 
we  mull  not  deferibe  the  temperaments  too  fyftematically  ; 
for  they  are  found  to  be  not  only  four  or  eight,  but  almolt 
infinitely  varied. 

The  red  part  of  the  blood  feems  chiefly  of  ufe  to  gene¬ 
rate  heat,  fince  its  quantity  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  of  the  blood.  The  globular  figure  of  its  parts,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  denfity,  makes  it  eafily  pervade  the  vef- 
fels;  and  the  quantity  of  iron  it  contains,  as  well  as  of  oil, 
perhaps  increafes  its  power  of  generating  heat.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  the  red  part  of  the  blood  being  too  much  dimi- 
niftied  by  profufe  bleedings,  there  follows  a  ftagnation  or 
leffened  motion  of  the  humours  in  the  fmaller  veflels; 
whence  fatnefs  and  dropfy.  By  the  fame  rule  alfo  a  due 
proportion  of  cruor  is  nece/Tary  within  the  habit,  to  ge¬ 
nerate  new  blood.  For,  by  large  haemorrhages,  we  fee 
the  blood  lofes  its  red  and  denfe  nature,  and  degenerates 
into  a  pale,  ferous,  or  watery,  ftate.  Health,  therefore, 
cannot  fnbfilt  without  a  denfe  and  red  blood  ;  and,  if  its 
quantity  be  too  much  diminifhed,  a  ftagnation  of  juices 
takes  place,  whence  the  whole  body  becomes  pale,  cold, 
and  weak.  Nor  can  life  or  health  fubfift  without  a  fuffici- 
ency  of  thinner  juices  intermixed  with  the  red  blood  ;  fince 
the  cruor,  deprived  of  its  watery  part,  congeals  and  ob- 
ftrubts  the  fmalleft  palfages  of  the  veflels,  and  caufes  too 
great  a  heat. 

“  The  theory  of  the  temperaments  of  the  human  body 
(fays  Dr.  Wrifberg),  in  the  fenfe  commonly  received  by 
phyficians,  and  taught  in  the  fchools,  the  received  divi- 
fion  of  them  into  four  fpecies,  and  their  repeated  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  different  nature  and  mixture  of  the  blood, 
favours  too  much  of  the  ancient  and  particularly  of  the 
Galenical  doctrine.  1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  are  temperaments;  and  that  the  manner  and  rule 
which  nature  follows  in  man,  and  likewife  in  perfect  ani¬ 
mals,  may  be  obferved  in  the  performance  of  the  corpo¬ 
real  and  mental  functions,  in  either  preierving  or  endan¬ 
gering  health,  in  the  exercife  of  moft  of  the  duties  and 
2  affairs 
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affairs  of  life,  and  in  the  aflions  of  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  parts,  which  are  more  or  lefs  connected  with  the 
health  of  the  animal. 

“  The  caufes  of  diverfity  of  temperament  feern  to  be, 
t.  The  various  quantity,  firmnefs,  and  fentient  faculty,  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  from  the  brain  communicated  to  each 
nerve.  I  have  always  obferved  a  clioleric  difpoiition  in  all 
perfons  having  a  large  brain  and  thick  ffrong  nerves,  along 
with  a  great  fenfibility  as  well  of  the  w  hole  body,  y.s  of  the 
organs  of  fenfe.  Hence  arifes  a  ready  apprelienlion  of  ob¬ 
jects,  and  an  increafe  of  underftanding  and  knowledge, 
and,  owing  to  the  comparifon  of  many  ideas,  an  acute  and 
entire  judgment,  which  choleric  perfons  polfefsin  fo  emi¬ 
nent  a  degree.  But,  along  with  this  condition  of  the 
nerves,  thefe  people  are  excelfively  liable  to  grief  and  an¬ 
ger,  when  the  body  or  mind  is  but  (lightly  affected ;  and 
on  this  account  medicines  (hould  be  cautiou'lly  given,  and 
lefs  dofes  preferibed  to  them.  With  a  fmall  brain,  and 
(lender  nerves,  1  have  obferved  the  fenfes  more  dull.  Thefe 
people  therefore  require  from  external  objeds  ffronger  im¬ 
preflions  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  thefe  impreflions 
longer  applied,  if  they  are  meant  to  leave  lading  effeds. 
Hence  their  judgment  is  frequently  weak  on  account  of  the 
defed  of  ideas;  and  they  feldom  acquire  any  extenlive 
knowledge.  But  nature  has  compenfated  thefe  diladvan- 
tages,  by  making  them  more  able  to  undergo  hardfhips, 
from  change  of  climate,  life,  or  labour;  they  demand 
more  powerful  medicines,  and  larger  dofes.  2.  The  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  irritability  in  the  mufcular  parts.  For, 
wherever  you  find  a  very  delicate  irritability,  atteded  by 
almoft  every  ftimulus,  and  retaining  lading  impreflions, 
and  at  the  fame  time  ading  with  a  certain  celerity ;  in  that 
cafe  you  cannot  doubt  of  a  choleric  difpotttion.  Hence 
that  remarkable  ftrength  in  the  mufcles  of  fome  perfons, 
which  ad  with  incredible  quicknefs,  difpatch,  and  con- 
flancy.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  examine  a  phlegmatic 

Jierfon,  you  obferve  the  contractile  power  of  the  mufcles 
anguid,  and  long  of  being  determined  to  motion,  although 
flrongly  excited.  3.  Even  a  certain  foftnefs  is  obfervable 
in  all  fibres  and  membranes,  if  you  touch  the  body  of  a 
phlegmatic  perfon;  or  a  feeming  hardnefs  and  drynefs  in 
melancholic  habits.  Along  w’ith  which  particularities  the 
phlegmatics  join  lefs  elaflicity,  whilfl,  in  the  melancholic, 
there  is  a  greater  tone  and  contradile  power.  4.  There  is 
in  the  air,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  eledrical  principle,  which 
being  by  refpiration  communicated  in  different  ways  with 
the  body,  imparts  a  natural  tone  to  the  fibres,  occafions  a 
quicker  motion  in  the  veflels,  and  increafes  and  diminifhes 
by  turns  the  alacrity  of  the  mind.  But,  as  this  principle 
of  atmofpheric  air  does  not  prevail  in  equal  quantity  every 
hour  of  the  day,  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  every  cli¬ 
mate  ;  fo  fometimes  we  feel  an  univerfal  laffitude,  which 
fuddenly  ceafes,  the  flrength  of  the  body  and  mind  being 
reftored  with  a  ferene  and  elaftic  air;  fd,  in  like  manner, 
all  men  do  not  equally  abforb  this  eledric  matter,  which 
thus  forms  a  remarkable  diverfity  of  temperament.  5. 
We  ought,  too,  to  combine  with  thefe  the  various  nature 
of  the  blood  from  the  proportion  of  its  elements.  And, 
in  fad,  as  greater  flimuli  in  the  blood  excite  the  heart  to 
brifker  contradions,  fo  a  more  acrid  and  copious  bile  may 
effectually  promote  the  periflaltic  motion,  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  mucus  occafion  a  tendency  to  lentor  and  frequent 
catarrhs. 

“  There  are  then  diffident  caufes,  which,  from  our 
birth,  may  bring  on,  in  the  firft  growth  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  an  irrevocable  determination  to  this  or  that  habit  or 
temperament.  I  therefore  can  fcarcely  admit  a  complete 
tranfmutation  of  temperament,  which,  during  the  exer- 
cife  of  thefe  natural  laws,  could  render  a  purely  choleric 
perfon  phlegmatic.  But,  that  fome  change  may  take  place 
in  temperaments,  that  violent  attacks  may  be  mitigated, 
that  lentor,  torpor,  and  liftleflnefs,  may  be  increafed,  I 
readily  agree  ;  and,  from  the  remedies  by  which  fuch  a 
change  may  be  produced,  I  form  a  fecond  clafs  of  the  cau¬ 
fes  of  temperaments.  The  chief  are,  1.  A  different  kind 
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of  meat  and  drink.  An  animal  diet  adds  a  great  ttimulus 
to  our  ftrength,  invigorates  our  fenfes,  and  fometimes  in¬ 
duces  ferocity ;  as  is  evident  from  the  Anthropophagi, 
carnivorous  animals,  wild  beads  and  their  whelps,  and 
hunters,  particularly  if  the  abufe  of  aromatics,  wines, 
and  medicines,  has  fupervened.  Vegetables,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  increafe  the  lentor  of  the  fibres,  weaken  the’ftrength, 
diminifli  fenfibility  and  irritability;  in  a  word,  induce  a 
phlegmatic  difpoiition  ;  in  which  potatoes  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  effeCt.  It  would  be  of  great  confequence  to  pay  regard 
to  tiffs  in  the  bringing  up  of  children,  viz.  to  invigorate 
the  inertia  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  faculties  by  the 
life  of  animal  food,  but  to  temper  the  vehement  paifions 
peculiar  to  choleric  perfons,  by  ufing  a  vegetable  diet. 
2.  The  particular  mode  of  education  and  examples.  It 
need  fcarcely  be  infilled  on  that  thefe  pod'efs  great  influ¬ 
ence,  particularly  in  infancy.  Hence  it  happens  that  whole 
nations  are  of  one  temperament.  3.  Climate,  weather, 
native  country.  Rarely  in  an  unfettled  climate  or  coun¬ 
try,  in  hot  climates,  or  in  moifl  countries,  will  you  find 
in  choleric  perfons  that  alacrity  of  temper,  agility  of  body, 
and  quicknefs  of  underftanding,  which  is  fo  common  in  a 
ferene  and  temperate  climate,  and  high  hilly  countries. 
4.  The  increafe  of  knowledge.  1  have-often  admired  that 
change  which  a  drenuous  indudry  produces  in  fome  of  the 
mod  dull  men  ;  fo  that,  with  the  increafe  of  knowledge, 
they  became  of  a  more  cheerful  temperament.  5.  Abun- 
dande  and  want  of  neceflaries,  both  in  life,  and  for  the 
purpofe  of  forwarding  improvement.  For  this  reafon,  it 
may  happen  that,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  form 
of  government,  whether  under  mild  or  more  fevere  and 
tyrannical  laws,  the  temperament  of  the  fubjeCt  may  be 
either  lively  or  languid.  6.  The  fort  of  life  itfelf,  inter- 
courfe  with  men,  and  public  employment,  may  have  a  great 
diare  in  changing  temperaments;  fince  rarely,  after  the 
thirty-fixth  year  of  a  man’s  life,  do  you  find  the  blood  dill 
pure  ;  and  a  choleric  perfon  fcarcely  preferves  his  former 
alacrity  after  his  fiftieth.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  fay, 
into  how  many  fpecies  temperaments  might  be  divided,  and 
what  kind  of  character  (hould  be  affigned  to  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  nature,  and  not  conjecture,” 

Of  the  CIRCULATION  or  MOTION  of  the  BLOOD. 

The  arteries  and  veins  contain  either  blood  or  lymph. 
The  red  blood  fills  thofe  arteries  and  veins  which  we  call 
red,  or  of  tire  firft  order,  and  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  heart.  Sometimes  they  are  very  loofely  and  imper¬ 
fectly  diftended  by  the  blood,  and  at  other  times  they  are 
rendered  very  full  and  turgid.  This  didending  blood  is 
rapidly  moved  through  all  the  veflels  of  the  body,  as  is 
demonftrated  to  us  from  wounds ;  and  the  patient  looner 
or  later  expires  from  the  lofs  of  fo  much  blood  as  was  ne» 
celfary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  ;  tiffs  lofs  of  blood  hap¬ 
pens  almod  inftantly  from  the  larger  arteries,  and  fome¬ 
times  very  fuddenly  from  the  fmaller  ones.  But  from  the 
veins,  unlefs  they  are  fome  of  the  larged,  it  is  generally 
flow;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  inftances  of  fatal  haemorr¬ 
hages  from  wounds  of  the  veins,  in  the  inner  corners  of 
the  eyes,  and  thofe  under  the  tongue.  The  motion  of  the 
blood  through  the  veins  is  uniform  and  equable;  but,  in 
the  arteries,  it  is  alternately  greater  when  the  veffel  is 
more  dilated,  and  lefs  when  it  is  contracted.  This  is  pro¬ 
ved  by  ocular  infpeCtion  in  living  animals. 

That  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  a  continued  courfe  thro’ 
the  fanguineous  arteries  into  the  veins  is  difeovered  from 
experience.  For,  firff,  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  arteries 
and  veins  communicate  or  open  the  one  into  the  other; 
becaufe  often,  from  even  a  fmall  artery,  all  the  blood  of 
the  whole  body  may  be  evacuated.  We  have  numerous 
examples  of  fatal  haemorrhages  from  an  inner  artery  of  the 
nofe,  from  the  gums,  from  a  finger,,  from  a  tooth,  from  a 
cutaneous  pore  enlarged,  from  the  punChim  lachrymale, 
from  the  wound  of  cupping,  and  even  from  the  bite  of  a 
leech.  There  are,  therefore,  of  courfe,  open  ways,  by 
which  the  blood  fpeedily  flows  from  the  venous  into  the  ar- 
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lerial  fyftem.  That  the  blood,  again,  in  the  arteries,  flows 
from  tire  heart  towards  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  is 
proved  by  the  microfcope,  and  by  a  ligature  cn  the  artery 
of  a  living  animal,  and  likewife  by  the  fabric,  mechanilm, 
and  proportion,  of  the  femilunar  valves  between  the  ar¬ 
teries  and  their  correfponding  ventricles.  Whatever  ar¬ 
tery  is  flopped  by  a  ligature,  the  fwelling  enfues  in  that 
part  between  the  heart  and  the  ligature,  whilft  the  other 
part  beyond  the  ligature,  which  is  more  remote  from  the 
heart,  is  emptied.  Neither  has  it  there  any  puliation,  nor, 
if  it  be  there  wounded,  will  it  yield  any  blood.  The  fame 
effedts  which  we  fee  follow  from  a  ligature,  are  likewife 
often  produced  by  difeafe  ;  as  when  fonre  tumour,  by  com- 
preflure  or  an  aneurifm,  intercepts  the  blood’s  motion  from 
the  heart.  Experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made  on 
mcft  of  the  arteries;  anaftomofes,  however,  or  the  blood 
flowing  through  a  neighbouring  branch,  or  the  retrocef- 
flon  of  the  blood  in  a  dying  animal,  form  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

But  the  courfe  or  motion  of  the  venous  blood  has  been 
always  more  doubted ;  almoft  all  the  ancients  have  been 
perfuaded,  that  the  blood  in  the  veins  flowed  through  them, 
either  from  the  heart  or  from  the  liver,  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Very  few  of  them  knew  that  this  was  an  error. 
Several  of  them  have,  indeed,  acknowledged  it  to  befalfe 
fn  the  pulmonary  vein.  But  that  the  blood  did  not  move 
from  the  heart  in  the  vena  cava,  was  known  to  flill  fewer 
anatomifts  among  the  ancients.  Dr.  William  Harvey  was 
the  firft  who  experimentally  aflerted  the  motion  of  the 
blood  returning  in  the  veins  to  the  heart,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  render  the  whole  intelligible,  and  leave  no  room 
for  doubt.  The  valves  of  the  veins  lead  us  to  this  truth. 
For  the  common  ufe  or  office  of  thefe  valves  is,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  prelfure  that  is  made  from  any  quarter  upon  the 
veins,  towards  the  heart,  by  allowing  no  opportunity  to 
the  venous  blood  that  has  once  entered  the  trunk  to  flow 
back  to  the  branches.  For,  fince  the  valves  open  upwards 
towards  the  heart,  the  blood  enters  and  expands  them; 
and  thofe  parts  of  the  valves  which  project  into  the  cavity 
of  the  vein,  approach  towards  the  axis,  until  the  oppollte 
fides,  by  meeting  together,  (hut  up  the  tube.  Another 
office  of  the  valves  in  the  veins  feems  to  be  for  fuflaining 
the  weight  of  the  blood,  that  its  upper  columns  may  not 
gravitate  upon  the  lower;  nor  the  blood,  flowing  through 
the  trunk,  make  too  great  a  refiftance  againft  that  which 
follows  it  through  the  branches.  For  if,  from  the  flower 
motion  of  the  blood,  its  weight  or  prelfure  fliall,  in  any 
part,  much  exceed  the  impufe  that  drives  it  on,  fo  as  to 
caufe  fome  part  of  the  column  to  defeend  by  its  weight, 
it  is,  in  that  cafe,  immediately  catched,  and  fuflained  in  its 
relapfe  by  the  next  adjacent  valve,  which  hinders  it  from 
urging  againft  the  next  fucceeding  column,  and  affords  time 
and  opportunity  for  fome  contiguous  mufcle,  by  its  pref- 
fure  or  concuflion,  to  propel  the  column.  This  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  valves,  are  placed  in  the  veins  of  the  limbs  and 
necks,  in  which  parts  they  are  both  more  numerous  and 
more  robuft  than  ell'ewhere.  Moreover,  the  valves  placed 
in  the  right  fide  of  the  heart  are  fo  conftrudted,  that  they 
freely  permit  blood,  air,  or  wax,  to  pafs  from  the  venous 
trunks  of  the  cava  into  the  heart,  but  deny  any  reflux  from 
the  heart  into  the  veins.  Again,  ligatures,  in  a  living  per- 
fon,  make  this  circumftance  more  evident.  When  the 
veins  of  the  limbs  are  tied,  either  by  defign  or  accident, 
about  the  hams,  arms,  ancles,  or  wrifts,  the  limb  below 
the  ligature  fwells,  the  veins  fill  and  diftend  themfelves, 
and,  when  opened,  make  a  free  difcharge  of  blood.  But 
at  the  fame  time  nothing  of  this  kind  happens  above  the 
ligature,  nor  any  of  the- veins  to  be  feen  there.  Thefe  li¬ 
gatures  will  ferve  to  keep  the  blood  in  any  limb  round 
which  they  are.  tied,  that  it  may  not  return  to  the  heart, 
and  be  loft  through  a  wound  in  another  part. 

The  experiments' which  have  been  made  in  living  ani¬ 
mals,  to  prove  this  courfe  of  the  blood,  are  ftill  more  ac¬ 
curate.  From  them,  it  appears,  that  by  tying  any  vein, 
in  a  living  animal,  near  the  cava,  or  belonging  to  the  pul¬ 


monary  veins,  that  part  always  fwells  which  is  moil  remote 
From  the  heart,  all  below  the  ligature  appearing  diftended 
with  the  retained  blood,  while  above  and  next  the  heart 
they  are  pale  and  flaccid.  Laftly,  if  the  arteries  are  tied 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  veins,  thefe  laft  remain  flaccid 
and  empty ;  but,  upon  removing  the  ligature  from  the  ar¬ 
teries,  the  veins  are  immediately  filled.  In  like  manner, 
the  infufion  of  poifons  or  medicinal  liquors  fliew,  that,  in¬ 
to  whatever  vein  you  inje£t  chemical  acid  fpirits,  the 
force  of  the  poifon  is  driven  along  with  the  blood  to  the 
heart  itfelf.  That  the  brain  is  affedled  with  the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium,  and  the  inteftines  and  ftontach  'with  the 
virtue  of  purgatives  and  emetics  injected  into  the  veins,  is 
a  demonftration  that  the  blood,  with  which  thefe  fubftan- 
ces  were  mixed,  had  pafled  through  the  ramifications  of 
the  veins  to  the  heart,  and  from  thence  through  the  whole 
body.  We  have  another  proof  in  the  transfufions  of 
blood;  in  which  all  the  blood  from  the  arteries  of  one 
animal  is  urged  into  the  veins  of  another  exhaufted  of 
blood;  whereby  the  heart,  arteries,  and  empty  veins,  of 
the  latter,  become  fo  turgid,  and  well  repleniffied,  that 
they  produce  a  remarkable  degree  of  vivacity  in  the  ani¬ 
mal,  or  even  caufe  it  to  labour  under  a  plethora. 

That  the  blood  pafles  from  the  leaft  arteries  into  the  leaft 
veins,  we  are  clearly  taught  by  anatomical  injcElion  where, 
by  one  arterial  trunk,  we  eafily  fill  all  the  arteries  and 
veins,  almoft  throughout  the  whole  body,  provided  the 
liquor  be  very  fluid,  fo  as  to  pafs  eafily  into  the  veffels 
of  the  head,  mefentery,  heart,  and  lungs.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  is  therefore  now  received  by  every  one 
as  a  medical  truth  ;  namely,  that  all  the  blood  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  is  carried  through  the  aorta,  from  the  left  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  heart,  to  the  extreme  parts  or  converging  ends 
of  the  arterial  branches;  from  whence  the  whole  mafs  is 
again  tranfmitted  into  the  leaft  veins,  which  convey  it  to 
the  larger,  and  from  them  into  the  cava  and  heart  itfeif; 
in  which  collide  it  perpetually  goes  and  returns  during  life. 

The  courfe  of  the  humours  in  the  lymphatic  veins  which 
have  valves,  appears  both  from  the  nature  of  thofe  veins, 
and  from  ligatures.  For  every  lymphatic  veins,  when 
tied,  fwells  between  its  fmaller  extremities  and  the  thora¬ 
cic  duff  ;  but  grows  flaccid  between  the  duft  and  the  li¬ 
gature.  All  the  valves  in  thefe,  like  thofe-  of  the  blood- 
veins,  give  a  free  paflage  for  flatus  and  mercury  to  flow 
to  the  thoracic  dudt.  But  they  make  a  refiftance,  and  of¬ 
ten  an  obftinate  one,  to  any  return  the  other  way  ;  although 
fometinies  they  have  been  known  to  yield.  The  vapours 
that  moiften  the  whole  cellular  fubftance,  the  fteants  of 
the  abdomen  and  other  cavities,  are  all  abforded  by  the 
leaft  pellucid  veins,  and  fo  conveyed  to  the  blood-veins, 
that  their  contained  juices  may  pafs  on  to  the  heart.  And 
from  thence  it  is  that  oedema  enfues,  when  a  vein  is  com- 
prefled  by  a  ligature;  becaufe,  by  intercepting  the  courfe 
of  the  absorbing  veins  by  the  ligature,  the  vapours,  being 
unabforbed,  flagnate.  All  the  juices,  therefore,  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  are  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta ; 
from  whence  they  are  all  uniformly  returned  again  to  the 
heart,  by  the  veins.  To  complete  this  circle,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  find  out  a  courfe  for  the  blood  from  the  right 
to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart ;  but  this  firft  fuppofes  us 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  lungs  and-the  pul¬ 
monary  veifels. 

OF  THE  LUNGS. 

The  lungs  are  two  large  fpongy  fubftances,  of  areddiftt 
colour  in  children,  greyifli  in  adult  fubjeifts,  andbluifhin 
old  age.  They  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax,  one 
being  leated  in  the  right  fide,  tiie  other  in  the  left,  and 
are  parted  by  the  mediaftinum  and  heart.  They  are  con¬ 
vex  next  the  ribs,  concave  next  the  diaphragm,  and  irre¬ 
gularly  flatted  and  deprefled  next  the  mediaftinum  and 
heart.  They  are  diftinguilhed  into  the  ri  J.ht  and  left  lung ; 
and  each  of  thefe  into  two  or  three  portions  called  loin,  of 
which  the  right  lung  has  commonly  three,  and  the  left 
lung  two.  At  the  lower  edge  of  the  left  lung,  there  is  an 
3,  indented 
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indented  notch  or  finus  oppofite  to  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
which  is  therefore  never  covered  by  that  lung,  even  in  the 
ftrongeft  inspirations;  and  consequently  the  apex  of  tiie 
heart  and  pericardium  may  always  Strike  againft  the  ribs  ; 
the  lungs  not  Surrounding  the  heart  in  the  manner  com¬ 
monly  taught.  This  Sinus  is  exprelTed  in  Eullachius’s 
Tables. 

The  veffels  which  compofe  part  of  the  SubStance  of  the 
lungs  are  of  three  or  four  kinds;  the  air- veffels,  blood- 
veffels,  and  lymphatics,  to  which  we  may  add  the  nerves. 
The  air-velfels  make  the  chief  part,,  and  are  termed  bron¬ 
chia.  Thefe  bronchia  are  conical  tubes,  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  cartilaginous  fragments,  like  So  many 
irregular  arches  or  circles,  connected  together  by  a  liga¬ 
mentary  elaftic  membrane,  and  difpofed  in  Such  a  manner 
as  that  the  lower  ealily  inlinuate  them  Selves  within  thofe 
above  them.  Tlte  bronchia  are  alfo  divided,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  into  an  infinite  number  of  ramifications,  which  di- 
minifh  gradually  in  Size;  and,  as  they  become  capillary, 
change  their  cartilaginous  ftructure  into  that  of  a  mem¬ 
brane.  Befides  thefe  very  fmall  extremities  of  this  nu¬ 
merous  Series  of  ramifications,  we  find  that  all  the  fubor- 
dinate  trunks,  from  the  greateft  to  the  fmallefl,  fend  out 
from  all  Sides  a  vaft  number  of  Short  capillary  tubes  of 
the  fame  kind.  Each  of  thefe  tubes  is  widened  at  the 
extremity,  and  thereby  formed  into  a  fmall  membranous 
cell,  commonly  called  a  vfcle.  Thefe  fmall  veficular 
cells  are  formed  into  bundles,  termed  lobules ;  and,  as  the 
great  branches  are  divided"  into  Small  rami,  fo  the  great 
lobules  are  divided  into  Several  fmall  ones.  All  the  bron¬ 
chial  cells  are  Surrounded  by  a  very  fine  reticular  texture 
of  the  fmall  extremities  of  arteries  and  veins,  which  com¬ 
municate  every  way  with  each  other.  The  greafeft  part 
of  this  admirable  ftrufture  is  thedifcovery  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Malpighi. 

The  blood -veffels  of  the  lungs  are  of  two  kinds;  one 
common,  called  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  ;  the  other 
proper,  called  the  bronchia?. arteries  and  veins.  The  pul¬ 
monary  artery  goes  out  from  ti  e  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart;  and  its  trunk,  having  run  directly  upward  as  high 
as  the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  is  divided  into  two  lateral 
branches  ;  one  going  to  the  right,  called  the  right  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  ;  the  other  to  the  left,  termed  the  left  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery.  Befides  thefe  capital  blood-veffels,  there  are 
others  called  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  wnich  are  ve¬ 
ry  Small,  but  they  follow  the  bronchia  through  all  their 
ramifications.  They  communicate  with  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins  in  many  places;  and  likewife  with  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  cefophagus,  and  with  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  coronary  artery  and  vein. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  lungs  is  for  refpiration,  in 
which  they  are  chiefly  alfifted  by  the  diaphragm  and  inter- 
cofial  mufcles.  As  Soon  as  the  intercoftal  mufcles  begin 
to  contrafl,  the  arches  of  the  ribs  are  railed  together  with 
the  fternum,  and  placed  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each 
other;  by  which  means  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlar¬ 
ged  on  the  two  lateral  and  anterior  Sides.  At  the  Same 
inftant  the  diaphragm  is  flatted  or  brought  toward  a  plane 
by  two  motions,  which  are  apparently  contrary  ;  that  is, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  dilatation  of  the 
ribs  in  which  it  is  inferted.  The  external  Surface  of  the 
thorax  being  thus  in  a  manner  incrqafed,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  bronchia  being  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame 
mean,  lefs  refilled  or  prelfed  upon,  the  ambient  air  yields 
to  the  external  preffure,  and  infinuates  itfelf  into  all  the 
places  where  the  preffure  is  diminiftied ;  that  is,  into  the 
afpera  arteria,  and  into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  bron¬ 
chia,  all  the  way  to  the  vehicles.  This  is  what  is  called 
infpii  ation.  This  motion  of  infpiration  is  inftantaneous, 
and  ceafes  in  a  moment,  by  the  relaxation  of  the  inter¬ 
coftal  mufcles ;  the  el  iltic  ligaments  and  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  bringing  them  back  at  the  lame  time  to  their  former 
Situation.  This  motion,  by  which  the  ribs  are  deprelfed 
and  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  is  termed  expiration. 
Tlie  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  which  accompany  the 


bronchia  through  all  their  ramifications,  and  furround  the 
vehicles,  tranfmit  the  blood  through  their  narrow  capil¬ 
lary  extremities,  and  thereby  change  cr  modify  it,  at  lead 
in  three  different  manners.  The  firfi  change  or  modifica¬ 
tion  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  is  to  have 
the  cohefion  of  its  parts  broken,  to  be  attenuated,  and, 
as  it  were,  reduced  to  powder.  The  fecond  is,  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  a  certain  quantity  of  ferum,  which  tranfpires 
through  the  lungs,  and  is  what  we  commonly  call  the 
breath.  The  third  is,  to  be  in  a  manner  re-animated  by 
the  impreflionof  the  air,  whether  the  whole  body  of  the 
air  enters  the  blood,  whether  the  common  air  is  only  the 
vehicle  of  fome  finer  parts  which  are  conveyed  to  it,  or 
whether  the  air  only  compreffes  and  lhakes  t lie  blood  as  it 
paffes  round  the  bronchial  vehicles  in  the  reticular  capilla¬ 
ry  extremities  of  the  velfels. 

The  diaphragm  almofi  alone  performs  the  office  of  ref¬ 
piration  in  a  healthy  man  at  reft.  The  diaphragm  is  alfo 
the  chief  inftrument  of  refpiration  in  the  cafe  of  fraifhired 
ribs  or  fternum,  or  where  the  ribs  cannot  be  moved  with¬ 
out  exciting  confiderable  pain.  The  force  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  alfo,  in  dilating  the  breaft,  is  greater,  according 
to  the  calculations  that  have  been  made,  than  all  the  reft 
of  Lie  powers  which  contribute  to  refpiration.  A  great 
infpiration  is  fomewhat  hindered;  becaule,  during  the 
greateft  exertion  of  the  diaphragm,  the  lowermoft  ribs  are 
brought  inwards,  and  tints  the  thorax  is  ftraightened. 
Left  this  fliould  always  happen,  the  intercoftal  mufcles  in¬ 
terfere  in  ordinary  infpirations  ;  in  the  very  great  ones, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  diaphragm.  The  phrenic  nerve, 
which  is  more  ealily  irritated  than  in  mod  other  mufcles, 
forces  the  diaphragm  to  perform  its  office.  The  lungs 
themfelves  are  altogether  patfive  or  obedient  to  the  adiion 
of  the  air;  and  alio  to  that  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm, 
to  which  they  are  preffed  into  clofe  contact  on  all  fides. 

But  refpiration,  whether- by  the  admixture  of  a  fob- 
putrid  vapour,  or  by  fome  other  method,  certainly  vitiates 
the  air,  and  renders  it  unfit  either  for  in  Rating  the  lungs 
or  fupporting  flame ;  and  laflly,  it  deprives  that  element 
of  its  elafticity.  We  may  fuppofe  that  this  happens  from 
putrefaction,  fir.ee  the  air  is  rendered  peftilential  by  a 
crowd,  and  fevers  of  the  moft  malignant  kind  are  thus  ge¬ 
nerated  in  a  few  hours.  But,  in  whatever  manner: this  is 
produced,  we  are  certain  that  the  air  is  vitiated  in  the 
lungs,  lofes  its  elafticity,  and  thus  cannot  keep  the  lungs 
diftended,  fo  as  to  tranfmit  an  inertafed  quantity  of  blood 
through  the  dilated  pulmonary  arteries  into  the  veins. 
Nor  can  the  will  dilate  the  breaft  beyond  certain  bounds, - 
or  afiift  that  paffage  of  the  blood  in  an  unlimited  manner, 
A  flate  of  body,  therefore,  will  take  place,  in  which  the 
blood  cannot  pafs  through  the  lungs.  Thus  is  generated 
a  new  refiftance  to  the  blood  continually  coming  from  the 
heart.  And  in  long  retentions  of  the  breath,  as  in  ma¬ 
king  violent  efforts,  the  venous  blood,  efpecially  that  co¬ 
ming  from  the  head,  ftagnates  before  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  which  is  fliut,  becaufe  it  cannot  evacuate  it¬ 
felf  into  the  lungs,  and  thus  fvvells  up  the  face  with  red- 
nefs,  fometimes  burfts  the  veins  of  the  brain,  neck,  intef- 
tines,  kidneys,  and  laftly  of  the  lungs  and  even  right 
auricle  cf  the  heart.  This  ftagnation  of  the  blood  occa- 
fions  prodigious  anxiety  and  uneafinefs  to  the  fpirits;  it  is 
alfo  the  caufe  of  death  in  compreffed  air,  in  drowned  peo¬ 
ple,  and  fuch  as  are  ftrangled,  which  is  much  more  hidden 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  A  living  perfon,  therefore, 
that  he  may  remove  thofe  inconveniences  which  proceed 
from  an  obftrudlion  of  the  paffage  of  the  blood,  llackens 
the  powers  of  infpiration,  and  excites  thofe  of  expiration, 
which  free  the  breaft  from  an  air  too  greatly  rarefied. 
Thefe  powers  are,  at  nrft,  the  elafticity  of  the  ribs  ;  which 
being  drawn  upwards  out  of  their  natural  fituation,  as 
loon  as  the  powers  which  elevated  them  ceafe  to  a£l,  fpon- 
tarreoufly  place  themfelves,  fo  as  to  make  more  acute  an¬ 
gles  with  t lie  fternum  and  vertebrae.  To  this  end  conduces 
likewife  the  elaftic  force  of  the  bronchia  and  veficles  dil- 
tended  with  air,  which  firive  to  contrail  themfelves. 

Hencjg 
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Hence  expiration  is  performed  more  eafilv  and  quickly  than 
inspiration ;  and  hence  it  is  the  laft  aCtion  •;  f  dying  people. 

The  inconveniences  produced  by  expiration,  excite  new 
efforts  for  repeating  the  refpiration  ;  becaufe  the  collapfed 
veilels  of  the  lungs  refill  the  blood  expelled  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  Hence  the  caufe  of  death  in  thofe 
animals  which  expire  in  veflTels  exhaufied  of  air.  For 
their  lungs,  being  void  of  air,  become  denfe,  folid,  and 
’heavier  than  water,  whence  they  are  rendered  impervious 
to  the  blood.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  death  of  th@fe  who 
are  killed  by  lightning,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  noxious  va¬ 
pours  of  caverns.  How  admirable  are  the  ftruCture  and 
-rneclranifm  in  thefe  organs  of  refpiration!  The  uneafy 
fenfations  of  a  too  long  continued  expiration,  which  arife 
from,  hindrances  of  the  blood’s  pallage  through  the  lungs, 
excite  into  aCtion  the  powers  of  infpiration,  whereby  the 
blood’s  pallage  through  the  lungs  is  rendered  again  more 
free  and  eafy ;  and,  vice  verfa,  the  unealinefs  proceeding 
from  a  too  long  continued  infpiration  excite  the  powers 
of  expiration. 

Refpiration  feems  Somehow  to  agree  with  the  puliation 
of  the  heart,  there  being  ordinarily  three  or  four  pulfes  to 
one  refpiration.  And,  if  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is 
Sent  to  the  heart  in  a  given  time,  the  numbers  both  of  the 
pulfe  and  refpiration  are  increafed.  This  is  the  reafon  of 
the  panting  or  Short  breathing,  after  exercife,  or  any  con¬ 
siderable  motion,  which  increafes  the  return  of  the  blood 
to  the  heart.  If  the  blood  meets  with  a  refinance  in  the 
lungs,  fo  that  it  cannot  pafs  freely  from  the  right  into  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  then  the  refpiration  is  increa¬ 
fed,  both  in  quicknefs  and  magnitude,  in  order  to  forward 
its  cotirfe.  And  this  is  the  caufe  of  Sighing,  yawning, 
and  panting;  of  which  the  firlt  is  a  deep  infpiration  ;  the 
Second  a  flow  and  very  great  one;  and  the  third  a  frequent 
and  imperfect  one.  The  number  of  refpirations,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  always  increafe  with  the  pulfe,  as  we  fee  in 
thofe  fevers  where  the  lungs  are  not  affected.  The  mu¬ 
cus,  which  lines  the  fenlible  membranes  of  the  air-velfcls 
in  the  lungs,  may  become  troublefome,  both  by  its  quan¬ 
tity  and  acrimony;  it  has  been  known  to  caufe  even  fuffo- 
cation  in  a  dropfy  of  the  lungs.  Its  quantity,  adhefion, 
or  acrimony,  therefore,  excite  a  cough  ;  which  operation, 
caufed  by  an  irritation  of  the  organs  of  refpiration,  is  per¬ 
formed  by  alternate  large  infpirations,  Succeeded  by  large 
and  quick  expirations,  together  with  Sudden  (hocks  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles;  and  by  thefe  means  the  mucus,  and 
Sometimes  calculous  matters,  are  expelled  from  the  lungs. 

Laughter  differs  from  coughing  in  its  caufe,  which  re- 
Sides  commonly  in  the  mind,  or  at  lead  conlillsin  a  certain 
titillation  of  Some  of  the  cutaneous  nerves ;  and  alfo  its 
aCtion,  which  is  one  large  infpiration  Succeeded  by  Several 
imperfect  quick  expirations  through  the  contracted  glottis, 
the  lungs  being  never  totally  evacuated  of  air.  Hence 
laughter,  in  a  moderate  degree,  conduces  to  health;  be¬ 
cause,  inltead  of  one  full  infpiration,  many  fiiort  infpira¬ 
tions  and  expirations  happen,  and  thus  the  concuflion  is 
greater.  Hence  its  danger  of  flagnating  the  blood  ;  be- 
caul'e  the  expiration  is  not  full  or  entire,  and  the  blood  is 
admitted  into  the  pulmonary  artery  without  being  Suffered 
to  pafs  through  it.  Weeping  begins  with  a  great  infpira¬ 
tion,  after  which  follow  ihort  alternate  infpirations  and 
expirations ;  and  it  is  finiflied  with  a  deep  expiration,  that 
is  immediately  joined  by  a  large  infpiration.  Hence  it 
has  nearly  the  fame  good  and  bad  effects;  and,  when  mo¬ 
derate,  it  conduces  to  relieve  the  anguifb  arifing  from  grief. 
An  hiccup  is  a  very  great,  Sonorous,  and  hidden,  inspira¬ 
tion.  Sneezing  confifts  of  one  large  or  deep  infpiration, 
which  is  followed  immediately  with  a  powerful  and  Sudden 
expiration;  it  evacuates  with  great  violence  any  acrid  or 
other  fubllance  irritating  the  nollrils. 

Some  of  the  Secondary  ufes  of  refpiration  are  to  com- 
prefs  the  abdominal  vifeera,  fo  that  the  ftomach,  intef- 
tines,  gall-bladder,  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  bladder,  in- 
teftinum  reCtum,  and  the  womb  itfelf,  may  discharge  their 
contents ;  that  the  aliments  may  be  triturated  or  diii'olved, 
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and  the  blood  urged  through  the  fluggilh  veilels  of  the 
liver,  fp!een,  and  mefentery.  Refpiration  excites  a  kind 
of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  blood,  fo  that  it  is  alternately 
prelfed  back  towards  the  extremities  of  the  veins,  and  a 
little  after  is  propelled  towards  the  heart  by  an  accelerated 
velocity.  Moreover,  infpiration  Serves  to  convey  odours 
along  with  the  air  to  the  organ  of  Smelling;  and  is  alfo 
the  principal  means  by  which  a  new-born  infant  is  enabled 
to  perform  the  operation  of  fucking. 

OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  of  an  irregularly-Oval  fi¬ 
gure,  but  ftiil  Symmetrical.  On  the  fore-lide  it  is  uni¬ 
formly  arched  or  oval,  and  its  greatell  capacity  is  even  with 
the  navel  and  neared  part  of  the  hypogaftrium.  On  the 
upper  fide  it  is  bounded  by  a  portion  of  a  vault,  very  much 
inclined.  On  the  back-fide  it  is  in  a  manner  divided  into 
two  cavities  by  the  jutting  out  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins. 
On  the  lower-fide  it  contracts  gradually  all  the  way  to  the 
edge  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  from  thence  expands  again  as  far 
as  the  os  coccygis,  and  tubercles  of  the  ifehium,  termina¬ 
ting  in  the  Void  fpace  between  thefe  three  parts. 

Having  carefully  removed  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen, 
the  firlt  thing  we  difeover  is  a  very  conliderable  membra¬ 
nous  covering,  which  adheres  immediately  to  the  inner 
Surface  of  themufeuli  tranfverfi,  and  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  this  cavity,  and  involves  and  invells  all  the  vifeera,  as 
in  a  kind  of  bag.  This  membrane  is  named  peritonxum, 
from  a  Greek  ivord,  which  Signifies  to  be  Spread  around. 
The  peritonaeum,  in  general,  is  a  membrane  of  a  clofe 
texture,  and  yet  very  limber,  and  capable  of  a  very  great 
extenfion;  after  which  it  can  recover  itfelf,  and  be  con- 
trailed  to  its  ordinary  Size,  as  we  fee  in  pregnancy,  drop- 
lies,  corpulency,  and  repletion.  The  ufes  of  the  perito¬ 
naeum,  in  general,  are,  to  line  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
to  invell  the  vifeera  contained  in  that  cavity  as  in  a  com¬ 
mon  bag,  to  Supply  them  v.  nh  particular  coats,  and  to 
form  productions,  ligaments,  connections,  folds,  vaginae, 
&c.  A  fine  fluid  tranfudes  through  the  whole  internal 
Surface  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  prevents  the  inconve¬ 
niences  that  might  arife  from  the  continual  frictions  and 
motions  to  which  the  vifeera  of  the  abdomen  are  expofed, 
either  naturally  or  by  external  impulfes. 

The  ventriculus  or  (lomach,  is  a  great  bag  or  refervoir, 
fituated  partly  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  partly  in 
the  epigaftrium.  The  figure  of  the  llomach  is  oblong, 
incurvated,  large,  and  capacious,  at  one  end,  and  fma.l 
and  contracted  at  the  other.  We  fee  this  figure  mod  ev:- 
dently  when  the  llomach  is  moderately  filled  with  air,  or 
with  any  other  fluid.  It  has  two  openings,  called  the 
orifices' of  thefomack  ;  one  between  the  great  extremity  and 
the  Small  curvature,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  Small  or 
contracted  extremity.  The  firlt  opening  is  a  continuation 
of  the  cefophagus;  the  other  joins  the  intellinal  canal, 
and  is  called  the  pylorus.  The  ftomach  is  cotnpofed  of 
Several  tunicae  or  coats.  Thefe  coats  are  commonly  reckoned 
to  be  four  in  number  ;  the  outer  or  common,  the  flelhy  or 
mufcular,  the  nervous  or  aponeurotic,  and  the  villous  or 
inner  coat ;  and  they  are  afterwards  Subdivided  Several 
w  ays.  The  firlt  or  outermoft  coat  is  limply  membranous, 
being  one  of  the  internal  productions  of  the  peritonaeum. 
The  Second  or  mufcular  coat  is  made  up  of  Several  planes 
of  fibres,  which  may  all  be  reduced  to  two ;  one  exter¬ 
nal,  the  other  internal.  The  external  coat  is  longitudinal, 
though,  in  different  refpeCts,  following  nearly  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  curvatures  and  convexities  of  the  ftomach;  and 
the  internal  plane  is  tranfverfely  circular.  The  third  coat, 
commonly  called  tunica  nervofa ,  but'properly  tunica  cellulofa , 
is  compofed  of  capillary  velfels  and  nerves,  with  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cellular  fubftance.  The  fourth  coat  of 
the  ftomach  has  been  termed  by  Fallopius  tunica  villofa , 
becaufe,  when  it  fwims  in  clear  water,  foiffething  is  feen 
in  it  like  the  pile  of  velvet.  The  ancient  called  it  tu¬ 
nica  fungofa  ;  and  perhaps  this  name  agrees  belt  with  its 
true  ftruCture, 
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The  pylorus  is  a  fold  or  duplicature  of  the  two  inner 
coats  of  the  flomach,  the  nervofa  and  villofa  ;  and  it  is 
formed  in  part  by  a  fafciculus  of  flefliy  fibres  fixed  in  the 
duplicature  of  the  tunica  nervofa,  and  diding'uilhed  not 
only  from  the  other  Helhy  fibres  of  the  extremity  of  the 
ftomach,  but  alfo  from  thole  of  the  intellines,  by  a  thin 
whitilh  circle,  which  appears  even  through  the  external 
or  common  coat,  round  the  union  of  the  flomach  and  in¬ 
tellines.  The  figure  of  the  pylorus  is  that  of  a  ring  tranf- 
verfely  flatted  ;  the  inner  edge  of  which,  or  that  next  the 
centre,  is  turned  obliquely  towards  the  intellines.  This 
inner  edge  runs  naturally  more  or  lefs  into  little  plaits  or 
gathers,  like  the  mouth  of  a  purfe  almolt  (hut;  all  which 
.particulars  are  very  different  from/what  figures  and  dried 
preparations  would  make  us  believe.  It  is  therefore  a 
kind  of  fphindter,  which  can  contract  the  inferior  orifice 
of  the  flomach,  but  feenis  not  capable  of  (hutting  it  quite 
dole.  The  flomach  receives  in  general  whatever  the 
mouth  and  tongue  fend  thither  through  the  canal  of  the 
oefophagus  :  but  its  particular  ufe  is  to  receive  the  ali¬ 
ments;  to  contain  them  fora  longer  or  fhorter  time,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  lolid  or  fluid  ;  and  to  digell 
them,  and  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  be  turned  into 
that  nutritious  fluid  called  chyle.  This  operation,  which 
goes  by  the  general  name  of  digrjlion,  is  performed  partly 
by  the  fuccus  galtricus,  which  flows  continually  from  the 
tunica  villofa,  and  partly  by  the  continual  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  the  mufcular  coat.  Thefe  motions  in  men 
are  but  very  weak,  and  no  wdfe  fufficient  for  digellion, 
without  the  afliftance  of  the  alternate  motions  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen.  The  pylorus,  or 
flefliy  circle  of  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  flomach,  ferves 
to  retain  the  aliments  in  it  till  they  have  acquired  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  fluidity  to  pafs  ealily  through  that  open¬ 
ing.  But,  by  a  particular  irritation  of  the  mufcular  coat 
■of  the  flomach,  and  Hill  more  by  a  violent  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  the  contents 
of  the  (tomach  may  be  very  foon  forced  towards  the  final  1 
extremity,  and  pufhed  through  the  pylorus  into  the  in¬ 
tellines.  The  gentle  and  alternate  motions  of  the  orbicu¬ 
lar  fibres  of  the  mufcular  coat  may  alfo  aflill  in  fending 
through  the  pylorus,  in  the  natural  way,  the  aliment  that 
is  diffidently  digefted.  This  was  called  the  pcrijlaltic  or 
vermicular  motion,  by  thofe  who  believed  that  it  is  fuccef- 
fively  reiterated,  like  that  of  earth-worms  when  they  creep. 
Trituration  might  be  a  proper  term  for  this  operation, 
provided  it  be  'made  to  fignify  only  a  gentle  agitation  or 
aCtion  of  the  flefliy  fibres  in  a  fubdance  continually  moif- 
tened  by  the  galtric  liquor,  and  not  a  violent  grinding  of 
a  dry  fubllance. 

Between  the  pylorus  and  the  very  lowed  part  of  the 
abdomen  lies  a  long  canal,  bent  in  a  great  many  different 
directions  by  numerous  convolutions,  called  the  intejlincs. 
This  canal,  thus  folded  and  turned,  forms  a  confiderable 
bulk,  which  fills  the  greated  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  and  it  is  connected  through  the  whole  extent  to  mem¬ 
branous  pijpduCtions  or  continuations  of  the  peritonaeum, 
but  principally  to  thofe  called  the  mefentery  and  mefocolon. 
The  whole  canal  is  generally  about  fix  or  feven  times  as 
long  as  the  fubjeCt ;  and  it  is  divided  into  three  portions, 
which  are  diflinguilhed  by  particular  names.  In  the  fmall 
intedines,  the  three  portions  are  named  duodenum,  jejunum, 
and  ileum ;  and  in  the  great  intellines,  ccccum,  colon,  and  reElum. 
The  intejlina  tenuia,  or  fmall  intedines,  form  one  continued 
uniform  canal;  and,  although  the  three  portions  of  it  have 
three  different  names,  yet  we  have  no  fufficient  marks 
whereby  to  didinguilh  them,  to  fix  the  precife  extent  or 
length  of  each  portion,  or  to  fettle  its  jud  limits. 

The  intejlina  craffa,  or  great  intedine#,  are  one  continued 
canal,  divided  into  three  portions,  like  the  fmall  ones.  The 
intedinum  caecum  is  only  a  round  Ihort  broad  bag,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  is  turned  downward,  and  the  mouth  or  open¬ 
ing  upward.  It  lies  under  the  right  kidney,  and  is  hid  by 
the  lad  convulution  of  the  ileum.  On  one  fide  of  the  bottom 
©f  the  caecum  lies  an.  appendix,  refembling  a  fmall  intef- 
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tine,  nearly  of  the  fame  length  with  the  caecum,  but  very 
(lender.  It  is  termed  apbcndicula  vermformis,  from  its  fup- 
pofed  refemblance  to  an  eartlt-wm'.r..  The  colon  is  the  mod 
confiderable  of  all  the  intedines.  From  the  catcum,  of 
which  it  is  a  continuation,  it  reaches  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  left  lvypochondrium.  Its  continuity  is,  however,  a  lit¬ 
tle  interrupted  by  the  ileum,  which  advances  into  the  cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  colon,  and,  together  with  a  certain  fold  of  that  in- 
tedine,  forms  what  is  called  valvula  coli.  The  capacious  arch 
of  the  colon  is  connected  by  both  extremities  to  the  regio 
lumbaris,  near  the  kidneys,  by  two  particular  ligaments, 
one  on  the  right  fide,  the  other  on  the  left,  which  are  only 
fmall  duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum,  more  or  lefs  tranf- 
verfe.  The  lad  of  the  intedines  is  named  reflum,  or  the 
Jlraight  gut,  from  its  fituation  ;  for,  when  viewed  directly 
forward,  it  appears  to  run  down  in  a  draight  courfe  from 
the  lad  vertebra  of  the  loins,  on  the  fore-fide  of  the  os 
facrum,  all  the  way  to  the  os  coccygis,  where  it  ends  in 
what  is  called  the  anus.  This  intedine  is  a  true  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  laft  convolution  of  the  colon;  and  it  is  the  re- 
pofitory  of  the  whole  intedinal  canal.  It  has  likewife  a 
fpecial  relation  to  the  bladder,  and  to  the  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration  in  both  fexes. 

The  intedines  are  not  left  to  move  at  random  in  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  abdomen;  but  are  artfully  bound  down  by  a 
membranous  web,  which  prevents  the  intedinal  convolu¬ 
tions  from  being  intangled  in  each  other,  and  from  being 
twided  or  comprelfed  in  all  their  different  ways  of  meet¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  allows  them  a  gentle  floating,  but  limited 
motion.  This  web  goes  by  the  Greek  name  of  mefentery , 
as  being  in  fome  meafure  in  the  middle  of  the  intedines. 
It  is  didinguilhed  into  two  portions;  one  of  which  being 
very  broad,  and  very  much  plaited,  connects  the  fmall  in¬ 
tedines  ;  the  other,  which  is  long  and  incurvated,  does  the 
fame  office  to  the  great  intedines.  Thefe  two  portions 
form  a  kind  of  fpiral  roll,  more  or  lefs  plaited  in  its  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  fird  portion  is  the  mefentery  ;  the  other 
is  termed  mefocolon.  The  mefocolon  is  the  continuation  of 
the  mefentery  ;  which,  having  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
ileum,  contrails  and  changes  its  nahne.  At  this  place,  the 
particular  lamina,  which  is  turned  to  the  right  fide,  forms 
a  fmall  tranfverfe  fold,  called  lig  amentum  coli  dextrum.  Be¬ 
tween  the  laminae  of  the  mefentery,  a  great  number  of 
glands  lie  fcattered  through  the  cellular  fubdance.  Thefe 
glands  are  of  the  number  of  thofe  that  anatomids  call 
glandulce  conglobatce,  the  druCture  of  which  is  not  as  yet  fuf¬ 
ficiently  known.  The  niced  anatomical  injections  have 
not  hitherto  given  us  any  fatisfaCtion  about  them  ;  for, 
though  they  be  made  with  all  poffible  care,  they  always 
fill  the  follicitlous  texture  of  thefe  glands ;  and  though, 
by  means  of  thefe  injections,  we  may  difeover  a  great  many 
velfels  which  were  before  invifible,  we  do  not  advance 
much  nearer  our  purpofe,  becaufe  we  cannot,  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  didinguilh  the  fecretory,  excretory,  and  blood-vef- 
fels  from  each  other. 

OF  DIGESTION. 

Both  the  pain  of  hunger,  and  the  pleafttre  of  gratifying 
the  appetite,  excite  us  to  the  performance  of  an  aCtion  ab- 
folutely  necelfary  for  our  fupport,  viz.  the  taking  a  due 
portion  of  aliment,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  wade 
of  the  body  by  the  infenlible  perfpiration  and  other  eva¬ 
cuations  ;  and  for  which  purpofe  the  functions  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  vifcera,  hitherto  deferibed,  were  principally  in¬ 
tended.  The  neceflity  of  frequently  taking  food  is  increafed 
by  the  blood,  which  being  naturally  of  a  faline  quality, 
foon  acquires  an  acrimonious  putrefcency,  by  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  its  thin  watery  parts;  and  this  evaporation  being 
increafed  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  nature  calls  drenuoufly  for  a  recruit  of 
the  watery  element,  by  which  the  cohefive  globules  of  the  i 
blood  are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  hindered  from 
running  together  into  a  folid  mafs.  Thefe  truths  are  pro¬ 
ved,  not  only  from  their  caufes,  but  likewife  by  the  ap¬ 
pearances  which  they  exhibit  in  men  and  oilier  animals 
<j  R  \  darved 
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ftarved  to  death.  For,  in  fuch,  we  commonly  obferve  the 
breath  fharp  and  fetid,  the  teeth  locfe  by  the  diffolving 
acrimony  of  the  jukes,  violent  pains  in  the  ftomach,  acute 
fevers,  and  even  madnefs.  The  frelh  chyle,  prepared,  for 
the  mod  part,  from  acefcent  vegetable  food,  is  of  a  con¬ 
fidence  always  thinner  than  that  of  the  blood  itfelf;  being 
received  into  the  circulation,  it  temperates  the  putrefcent 
acrimony,  dilutes  the  threatened  coagulation,  and  reduces 
the  whole  mafs  to  that  moderate  degree  of  faline  nature 
which  is  congenial  to  man  :  and  finally,  the  chyle,  but 
more  efpecially  that  derived  from  animal  food,  and  like- 
wife  what  is  formed  of  farinaceous  vegetables,  being  re- 
plenifhed  with  gelatinous  lymph,  ferves  to  repair  the  con- 
fumption  or  wade  which  is  made  from  the  body  itfelf,  to 
the  vacuities  of  whole  broken  folids  it  is  applied  by  the 
caufes  which  promote  the  growth  of  the  body.  The  drink 
dilutes  the  cohefive  diathefis  of  the  blood,  hinders  its  pu- 
trefa£lion,  and  carries  off  by  the  emunftories  fuch  parti¬ 
cles  as  are  already  putrid  :  and  hence  it  is  that  a  perfon 
may  live  for  a  long  time  without  folid  food,  if  he  is 
fupplied  with  drink  ;  but,  without  drink,  life  fubfifts  but 
a  few  days. 

We  are  folicited  to  take  food,  as  well  from  the  pain  of 
hunger,  as  from  the  pleafnre  received  by  the  fade.  The 
firft  of  thefe  proceeds  doubtlefs  from  the  folds  or  plies  of 
the  ftomach,  whofe  fenlation  is  extremely  acute,  rubbing 
againft  each  other  by  the  periftaltic  motion,  and  from  a 
preffure  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles,  by 
which  the  naked  villi  of  the  nerves  on  each  fide  of  the  fto- 
mach  are  made  to  grate  againft  thole  of  the  other,  pro¬ 
ducing,  at  the  fame  time,  an  intolerable  fenfe  of  pain. 
Thus,  w  e  are  effectually  admonifhed  of  the  dangers  enfu- 
ing  from  too  long  abftinence  or  fading,  and  excited  to 
procure  food  or  nourilhment  by  labour  and  induftry.  The 
gaftric  liquor,  becoming  acid  from  fading,  may  alfo  per¬ 
haps  conduce  to  excite  the  fenfe  of  hunger ;  but  it  will 
not  produce  any  effect  if  it  is  putrefcent.  Thirjl  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  tongue,  fauces,  cefophagus,  and  domach. 
For,  whenever  thefe  very  fenfible  parts,  which  are  con- 
ftantly  and  naturally  moiftened  by  mucous  and  falival  jui¬ 
ces,  grow  dry  from  a  deficiency  of  thefe  humours,  or  are 
irritated  by  a  redundancy  of  muriatic  or  alkalefcent  falts, 
a  fenfe  called  thirjl,  which  is  much  more  intolerable  and 
dangerous  than  the  former,  arifes ;  this  difagreeable  fen- 
fation  continues  until  the  proportion  of  diluting  water  in 
the  blood,  being  recruited,  reltores  the  neceffary  moidure 
and  free  fecretion  required  in  the  parts  before-mentioned. 
From  hence  we  learn  wdiy  third  attends  labour,  which 
exhales  a  greater  proportion  of  the  watery  perfpiration  ; 
and  why  it  is  a  fymptom  cf  fevers,  where  there  is  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  exhaling  velfels  belonging  to  the  tongue  and 
fauces ;  and  why  (imple  water  is  lefs  efficacious  in  abating 
third  than  acid  liquors,  that  not  only  moiden  and  render 
fluid,  but  alfo,  by  their  mild  irritation  of  the  tongue  and 
mouth,  provoke  forward  the  humours,  and  at  the  fame 
time  correct  their  putrid  tendency. 

Although  there  are  many  inftances  of  particular  perfons, 
and  even  of  whole  nations,  who  have  fupported  life  only 
with  one  kind  of  food,  either  vegetable  or  animal,  or  even 
from  a  final  1  clafs  of  either  of  them  ;  and,  laftly,  though 
fome  have  lived  altogether  upon  milk,  or  its  w'hey  ;  yet  it 
feems  to  be  neceffary,  both  from  the  nature  and  fabric  of 
the  human  body  itfelf,  as  well  as  from  certain  experi¬ 
ments,  that  w  e  ought  to  fupport  life  by  the  different  kinds 
of  food,  fo  intermixed,  that  none  of  them  inay  exceed 
their  reafonable  bounds ;  and  this  mediocrity  w  e  are  taught 
from  the  loathing  which  follows  any  one  kind  of  food  con¬ 
tinued  for  too  long  a  time  together.  Animal  food  appears 
a  neceffary  part  of  our  nouridunent,  from  the  neceffary 
vigour  which  we  require.  It  alone  contains  the  gelatinous 
lymph  ready  prepared  for  the  recruit  both  of  our  fluids 
and  folids;  and  this  lymph,  extra&ed  from  the;  broken 
veffels  and  fibres,  eafily  pafles  in  great  abundance  into  the 
blood.  An  abftinence  from  animal  food  generally,  caufes 
great  weaknefs  both  to  the  body  and  ftomach,  being  per^. 
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petually  attended  wdth  a  troublefome  diarrhoea.  The  ufe 
of  vegetables  is  likewife  extremely  neceffary  in  order  to 
prevent  a  too  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  to  hinder  its 
putrefcency.  Too  much  animal  food  produces,  as  we  fee 
more  particularly  in  Anthropophagi,  the  hot  alkalefcent 
feurvy,. a  fierce  or  favage  temper,  a  peculiar  fetor,  and 
leprofy,  with  a  lixivial  corruption  of  all  the  juices;  w  hich 
are  only  to  be  cured  by  change  of  diet,  in  which  a  vege¬ 
table  acidity  abounds.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  furniflied 
but  with  few  canine  teetfo;  and  that  our  appetite  in  health, 
but  more  efpecially  in  difeafe,  is  ftronger  for  acidulous 
vegetables,  in  proportion  to  our  warmer  temperature  of 
body,  and  greater  heat  of  the  country,  or  the  feafon  of 
the  year.  Hence  we  fee,  that,  in  the  hotted  climates, 
people  live  either  altogether  upon  vegetables,  or  ufe  flefh 
meats  but  very  rarely,  and  not  without  danger  of  acute 
difeafes ;  while,  in  the  colder  countries,  flefh  is  eaten 
freely  with  lefs  danger;  and  hence  bread,  or  a  farinaceous 
aliment  fimilar  to  it,  is  made  a  ftanding  part  of  our  food 
throughout  the  world. 

The  meafure  of  our  food  is  determined  by  hunger,  which 
is  different  in  different  circumftances.  Animal  and  farina¬ 
ceous  food  nourifhes  mod  :  other  aliments  ought  to  Tup- 
ply,  by  their  quantity,  what  they  want  in  their  powers  of 
nouridunent.  In  general,  we  are  nourifhed  bed  by  a  fome. 
what  fpare  diet,  unlefs  we  are  fubjefled  to  much  labour. 
During  digeftion,  the  ftomach  is  perfeclly  clofed,  both  at 
its  fttperior  and  inferior  orifice's ;  and,  although  the  muf- 
cular  fibres  of  the  domach  contradf,  yet  no  food  is  pro¬ 
pelled  into  the  intedines,  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  di- 
geded  ;  even  milk  itfelf  is  often  retained  in  the  ftomach 
of  ftrong  animals  feveral  hours  after  a  meal,  without  paf- 
fing  into  the  intedines.  The  aliments,  either  naturally 
containing  air  in  themfelves,  or  mixed  with  air  in  mafii- 
cation,  are  macerated  in  the  juices  of  the  domach.  In 
confequence  of  the  heat,  this  included  air  is  expanded, 
and,  by  an  operation  fomewhat  fimilar  to  fermentation, 
breaks  the  cells  in  which  it  was  included,  and  thus  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach  are  reduced  to  a  pulpy  date.  The 
folidity  of  animal  fubftances  is  occafioned  folely  by  their 
being  impregnated  with  air,  and  the  air  being  extricated 
or  fet  free  in  the  domach,  thefe  fubftances  are  reducible 
to  a  friable  or  foluble  ftate.  This  lad  faff  is  illuftrated 
by  Papin’s  digefter.  This  air,  fet  at  liberty  by  the  digef¬ 
tion,  often,  under  the  denomination  of  flatus,  diftends  the 
ftomach  more  than  the  food  itfelf.  During  digeftion  there 
is  no  fenfe  of  hunger,  for  the  nervous  plicae  of  the  ftomach 
are  kept  from  grating  on  each  other  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  food;  and  they  are  not  affefted  by  the  gaftric  juice, 
which,  in  digeftion,  afts  on  the  aliment. 

Dr.  Stevens,  in  an  Inaugural  Differtation  concerning 
Digeftion,  has  publifhed  feveral  experiments  upon  a  Ger¬ 
man,  who  gained  a  miferable  livelihood  by  fwallowing 
ftones  for  the  amufement  of  the  people.  He  began  this 
ftrange  practice  at  the  age  of  feven,  and  had  at  that  time 
continued  in  it  about  twenty  years.  He  fwalfowed  fix  or 
eight  ftones  at  a  time,  fome  of  them  as  large  as*:  pigeeon’s 
egg,  and  paft'ed  them  in  tire  natural  way.  Dr.  Stevens 
thought  this  poor  man  would  be  an  excellent  fubject  for 
afeertaining  the  folvent  power  of  the  gaftric  juice  in  the 
human  ftomach.  The  dodlor,  accordingly,  made  ufe  of 
him  for  this  purpofe.  He  made  the  German  fwallow  a 
hollow  filver  fphere,  divided  into  twro  cavities  by  a  parti¬ 
tion,  and  perforated  with  a  great  number  of  holes,. capa¬ 
ble  of  admitting  an  ordinary  needle.  Into  one  of  thefe 
cavities  he  put  four  fcruples  and  a  half  of  raw  beef,  and 
into  the  other  five  fcruples  of  raw  bleak.  In  twenty-one 
hours  the  fphere  was  voided,  when  the  beef  had  loft  a 
fcruple  and  a  half,  and  the  fifh  two  fcruples.  A  "few  days 
afterwards,  this  German  fwallowed  the  fame  fphere,  which 
contained,  in  one  cavity,  four  fcruples  and  four  grains  of 
raw,  and,  in  the  other,  four  fcruples  and  eight  grains  of 
boiled,  beef,  The  fphere  was  returned  in  forty-three  hours: 
the  raw  flefh  had  loft  one  fcruple  and  two  grains,  and  the 
boiled  one  fcruple  andfixteen  grains.  Sufpeding  that,  if 
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thefe  fubftanees  were  divided,  the  folvent  would  have  a 
freer  accefs  to  them,  and  more  of  them  would  be  diffolved, 
Dr.  StevenS  procured  another  fphere,  with  holes  large 
enough  to  receive  a  crow’s  quill.  He  inclofed  fome  beef 
in  it  a  little  mailicated.  In  thirty-eight  hours  after  it  was 
fwallowed,  it  was  voided  quite  empty.  Perceiving  how 
readily  the  chewed  meat  was  diffolved,  lie  tried  whether 
it  would  diffolve  equally  Coon  without  being  chewed.  With 
this  view,  he  put  a  fcruple  and  eight  grains  of  pork  into 
one  cavity,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  cheefe  into  the  other. 
The  fphere  was  retained  in  the  German’s  ftomach  and  in¬ 
teftines  forty-three  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  not 
the  fmalleft  quantity  of  pork  or  cheefe  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fphere.  He  next  fwallowed  the  fame  fphere,  which 
contained,  in  one  partition,  fome  roafied  turkey,  and  fome 
boiled  fait  herring  in  the  other.  The  fphere  was  voided 
in  forty-fix  hours;  but  no  part  of  the  turkey  or  herring- 
appeared,  for  both  had  been  completely  diffolved.  Hav¬ 
ing  difeovered  that  animal  fubftanees,  though  inclofed  in 
tubes,  were  eafily  diffolved  by  the  gaftrie  juice,  the  doCtor 
tried  whether  it  would  produce  the  fame  effect  upon  ve¬ 
getables.  He  therefore  inclofed  an  equal  quantity  of  raw 
parfnep  and  potatoe  in  a  fphere.  After  continuing  forty- 
eight  hours  in  the  alimentary  canal,  not  a  veftige  of  either 
remained.  Pieces  of  apple  and  turnip,  both  raw  and  boiled, 
were  diffolved  in  thirty-fix  hours. 

It  is  a  comfortable  circumftance,  that  no  animal,  per¬ 
haps,  except  thofe  worms  which  are  hatched  in  the  human 
inteftines,  can  refill  the  diffolving  power  of  the  gaftrie  juice. 
Dr.  Stevens  inclofed  live  leeches,  and  earth-worms,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fpheres,  and  made  the  German  fvvallow  them.  When 
the  fpheres  tvere'  difcha.rged,  the  animals  w  ere  not  only  de¬ 
prived  of  life,  but  completely  diffolved  by  the  operation 
of  this  powerful  menftruum.  Hence,  if  any  live  reptile 
Ihould  chance  to  be  fwallowed,  we,  have  no  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  any  danger  from  fitch  an  accident.  And  as  the 
gaftrie  juice  of  the  human  ftomach  is  capable  of  diffolv¬ 
ing,  nearly  with  equal  eafe,  both  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  this  circumftance  affords  a  ftrong  and  almoft  an  ir- 
refiftible  proof,  that  nature  originally  intended  man  to  feed 
promifcuoufly  on  both. 

Live  animals,  as-  long  as  the  vital  principle  remains  in 
them,  are  not  affected  by  the  folvent  powers  of  the  fto- 
niach.  “  Hence  it  is,”  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  “  that  we 
find  animals  of  various  kinds  living  in  the  ftomach,  or 
even  hatched  and  bred  there  ;  but  the  moment  that  any 
of  thefe  lofe  the  living  principle,  they  become  fubjeCt  to 
t lie  digeftive  powers  of  the  ftomach.  If  it  were  poffible, 
for  example,  for  a  man’s  hand  to  be  introduced  into  the 
ftomach  of  a  living  animal,  and  kept  there  for  fome  con- 
ftderable  time,  it  would  be  found  that  .the  dilfolvent  powers 
of  the  ftomach  couid  have  no  effect  upon  it:  but,-  if  the 
fame  hand  were  feparated  from  the  body,  and  introduced 
into  the  fame  ftomach,  we  fhould  then  find,  that  the  fto¬ 
mach  w'ould  immediately  aft  upon  it.  Indeed,  if  this  w'ere 
not  the  cafe,  we  fhould  find  that  the  ftomach  itfelf  ought 
to  have  been  made  of  indigeftible  materials;  for,  if  the 
living  principle  was  not  capable  of  preferving  animal  fub- 
ftances  from  undergoing  that  prccefs,  the  ftomach  itfelf 
would  be  digefted.  But  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
ftomach,  which  at  one  inftant,  that  is,  while  poffelfed  of 
the  living  principle,  was.  capable  of  refilling  the  digeftive 
powers  which  it  contained,  the  next  moment,  viz.  when 
deprived  of  the  living  principle,  is  itfelf  capable  of  being 
digefted,  either  by  the  digeftive  powers  of  other  ftomachs, 
er  by  the  remains  of  that  power  which  it  had  of  digeft- 
ing  other  things.” 

The  ftefhy  fibres  of  the  ftomach  being  irritated  by  the 
flatus,  the  weight,  and  the  acrimony,  of  the  food,  begin  to 
contraft  themfelves  more  powerfully  than  when  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  empty,  and  with  a  greater  force  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  full.  And,  firft,  the  mufcirlar  ftratum,  which 
paffes  along  the  leifer  curvature,  draws  the  pylorus  to  the 
cefophagus  ;  and,  being  inferted  only  into  the  left  face  of 
the  former,  draws  it  to  the  right.  The  principal  ftratum 


of  the  circular  fibres  contracts  the  rapacity  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  according  to>its  length;  grinds  or  intermixes  its 
contents  with  the  liquors;  and  determines  them  both,  like 
the  preifure  of  two  hands  placed  oppofite,  to  flow  towards 
the  pylorus:  but  this  flux  through  the  pylorus  is  not  con¬ 
tinual,  on  account  of  the  valvula  pylori,  and  likewife  be- 
caufe  this  motion  begins  from  fome  part  that  is  more  irri¬ 
tated,  and,  as  we  fee  by  numerous  experiments,  part  of  it 
is  very  foon  received  into  the  blood.  Thefe  alternate  con- 
traftions  at  laft  terminate  in  a  full  evacuation.  In  this 
aftion  of  the  ftomach,  there  is  nothing  which  refembles 
the  triture  made  by  the  ftrong  gizzards  of  granivorous- 
fowls,  which  fome  anatomifts  have  falfely  aferibed  to  the 
human  ftomach.  The  ftomach,  however,  has  a  confidera- 
ble  degree  of  ftrength,  fince  the  contraction  of  its  fibres 
is  often  more  than  a  third  part  of  their  length  ;  for  we  fre¬ 
quently  fee  the  ftomach  reduced  to  lefs  than  a  third  part 
of  its  diameter.  The  ftomach  is  alfo  frequently  obferved 
to  be  diminifhed  to  much  lefs  than  its  third  part,  even  to- 
the  breadth  of  an  inch,  fo  that  it  can  expel  the  fmalleft 
fubftanees,  and  entirely  evacuate  itfelf. 

The  ftomach  being  irritated  by  too  great  a  quantity  or 
acrimony  of  the  food,  by  iicknefs,  by  a  repulfion  of  the 
bile,  or  other  caufes,  does,  by  an  antiperiftaltic  or  reverted 
motion  of  its  fibres,  drive  its  contents  upwards  through 
the  open  and  relaxed  cefophagus.  Any  part  of  the  w  hole 
inteftinal  canal,  from  the  pharynx  to  the  reftum,  may  be 
conftrifted,  either  fuddenly  or  (lowly,  by  an  antiperiftaltic 
motion.  If  it  happens  fuddenly  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
ftomach,  the  diaphragm,  and  likewife  the  abdominal  muf¬ 
fles,  being  convulfed  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  called  vi unit¬ 
ing-,  if  it  is  flowly  performed,  it  may  be  called  ruminatio  ; 
if  the  fmall,  and  particularly  the  great,  inteftines,  return 
their  contents  upwards,  the  difeafe  is  called  ileus.  The 
effect  of  vomiting  is  partly  from  the  preifure  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles  depreffing  the  falfe  ribs,  and  urging  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  againft  the  diaphragm,  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  contracting  itfelf  to  a  plane  downwards., 
forces  the  ftomach,  as  between  the  iides  of  a  prefs,  to 
throw'  up  its  contents. 

The  periftaltic  motion,  which  is  more  particularly  ftrong' 
and  evident  in  the  fmall  inteftines,  is  the  chief  power  by. 
which  the  digefted  aliments  are  propelled  along  the  intef¬ 
tinal  tube.  Any  part  of  the  inteftine,  irritated  by  flatus  or 
any  (harp  or  rough  body,  contracts  itfelf,  even  after  death, 
moft  violently  in  that  part  where  the  ftimulus  is  applied, 
in  order  to  free  itfelf  from  the  offending  or  diftending 
body,  which  it  expels  into  the  next  open  part  of  the  lax 
inteftine ;  where,  being  received,  it  is  again  propelled  for¬ 
ward,  by  exciting  a  like  ftimulus  and  contraction  as  be¬ 
fore.  This  contracting  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  gut,  either  fucceilively  or  at  the  fains- 
time,  wherever  the  flatus  or  aliment  excites  a  ftimulus, 
without  obferving  any  certain  order.  So  well  fitted,  how¬ 
ever,  are’the  inteftines  for  this  motion,  that  they  even  ex¬ 
ceed  the  irritability  of  the  heart.  When  they  are  not  irri¬ 
tated,  they  remain  at  reft  ;  and  we  may  fuppofe  this  to  be 
the  caufe  why  the  fat  is  depefited  in  the  abdomen.  The 
principal  ftimulus  is  the  air  ;  next  to  that  is  the  aliment; 
and  laftly,  the  bile.  This  motion  is  performed  by  a  fort 
of  alternate  creeping  and  revolution  of  the  inteftines,  which 
difleftion  eafily  demonftrates  in  brute  animals,  and  cafes  of 
wounds  in  the  abdomen  and  ruptures  have  maniftfted  it 
in  the  human  fpecies.  Among  fo  many  inflexions,  the 
weight  of  the  aliment  is  but  of  little  confequence,  for  it 
eafily  afeends  or  defeends  through  the  irritated  inteftine, 
which  thus  empties  itfelf.  This  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
inteftines  is  performed  by  the  conftriftion  of  their  circular 
fibres,  which  empty  the  tube  exactly,  without  injuring  it 
againft  pins,  needles,  or  any  other  fharp  bodies  accidentally 
introduced  into  it. 

OF  THE  LIVER, 

The  liver  is  a  large  and  folid  mafS,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
a  little  inclined  to  yellow,  fituated  immediately -under  the 
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arch  of  the  diaphragm,  partly  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
which  it  fills  almoft  entirely,  and  partly  in  the  epigaftriuin, 
between  the  appendix  enliformis  and  fpina  dorii,  and  ter¬ 
minating  commonly  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  into  which 
it  fometimes  runs  a  conliderable  way.  The  liver  may  be 
divided  into  two  lateral  parts,  called  lobes ;  one  of  which  is 
termed  the  great  or  right  lobe,  the  other  the  fmall  or  left 
lobe.  Thefe  two  lobes  are  diftingnifhed  above  by  a  mem¬ 
branous  ligament,  and  below  by  a  confiderable  feitfure, 
lying  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  fuperiorligament. 

The  liver  is  compofed  of  feveral  kinds  of  veffels;  the 
ramifications  of  which  are  multiplied  in  an  aftonifliing 
manner,  and  form,  by  the  intertexture  of  their  capillary 
extremities,  an  innumerable  collection  of  fmall  pulpy  fri¬ 
able  corpufcles,  which  are  looked  upon  to  be  fo  many  or¬ 
gans  deligned  to  feparate  from  the  mafs  of  blood  a  particu¬ 
lar  fluid,  termed  the  bile.  In  thefe  corpufcles  the  bile  is 
fecreted,  and  it  is  immediately  collected  in  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  extremities  of  another  kind  of  veffels,  which  unite 
by  numerous  ramifications,  into  one  common  trunk.  Thefe 
ramifications  are  termed  pori  bildrii ,  and  the  trunk  duElus 
hepaticus-,  and  the  ramifications  of  thefe  two  kind  of  vef¬ 
fels  are  invefted  together  by  the  capfula  of  the  venapor- 
tte.  The  duCtus  hepaticus,  or  trunk  of  the  pori  bilarii, 
joins  another  canal,  called  duElus  cyjlicus  or  veficularis ;  be- 
caufe  it  comes  from  the  veficula  fellis :  thefe  two  united 
duCts  form  a  common  trunk,  named  dudus  cholidochus,  be- 
caufe  it  conveys  the  bile.  This  duft,  having  reached  the 
incurvation  of  the  duodenum,  infinuates  itfelf  through 
the  coats  of  that  intefline,  and  opens  into  its  cavity  by  an 
oblong  orifice  rounded  at  the  upper  part,  and  contracted 
at  the  lower  like  the  fpout  of  an  ewer. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  kind  of  fmall  bag,  fhaped  like  a 
pear,  narrow  at  one  end  and  wide  at  the  other.  About  one 
third  of  the  body  of  this  veficula  lies  in  a  depretlion  on  the 
concave  fide  of  the  liver,  from  the  trunk  or  funis  of  the 
vena  portae,  where  the  neck  is  fituated,  to  the  anterior 
edo-e  of  the  great  lobe,  a  little  toward  the  right  fide,  where 
the  bottom  is  placed  ;  and  in  fome  fubjeCts  it  advances  be¬ 
yond  the  edge,  fo  as  to  oppofe  itfelf  to  the  mufclesof  the 
abdomen,  under  the  edges  of  the  falfe  ribs.  Therefore 
when  we  Hand,  it  lies  in  a  plane  inclined  a  little  from  be¬ 
hind  forward.  When  we  lie  upon  the  back,  it  is  almoft 
inverted.  When  we  lie  on  the  right  fide,  the  bottom  is 
turned  downward,  and  it  is  turned  upward  when  we  lie  on 
the  left  fide.;  and  thefe  fituations  vary  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  each  poflure.  The  gall-bladder  is 
compofed  of  feveral  coats,  the  outermoft  of  which  is  a 
continuation  of  that  which  inverts  the  liver,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  bile,  which  partes  thro’ 
the  duCtus  hepaticus  into  the  cholidochus,  may  be  called 
.hepatic-,  and  that  which  is  collected  in  the  gall-bladder 
may  be  termed  cyjlic.  The  hepatic  bile  flows  continually 
through  the  duCtus  cholidochus  into  the  duodenum ;  where¬ 
as  the  cyftic  bile  flows  only  by  reafon  of  plenitude,  or  by 
compreffion. 

The  pancreas  is  a  long  flat  conglomerate  gland,  fituated 
under  the  ftomach,  between  the  liver  and  the  fpleen.  It 
is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  foft  glandular  molecu¬ 
le,  combined  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  uniform  mafs  on  the  outfide,  the  furface  of 
which  is  rendered  uneven  only  by  the  numerous  fmall  con¬ 
vexities,  more  or  lefs  flatted.  When  thefe  molecule  are 
feparated  a  little  from  each  other,  we  find  the  pancreatic 
duCt,  which  pierces  the  coats  of  the  duodenum,  and  opens 
into  the  duCtus  cholidochus,  commonly  a  little  above  the 
prominent  point  of  the  orifice  of  that  canal;  and  fome¬ 
times  it  opens  immediately  into  the  duodenum. 

The  pancreatic  juice  feems  principally  of  ufe  to  dilute 
the  gall,  to  mitigate  its  acrimony,  and  mix  it  with  the 
food.  Hence  it  is  poured  into  a  place  remote  from  the 
cyftic  duft  as  often  as  there  is  no  cyftis.  Like  the  reft  of 
the  inteftinal  humoursj  this  juice  dilutes  the  mafs  of  ali¬ 
ments,  refolves  them,  and  does  every  other  office  of  the  faliva. 
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The  fpleen‘\s  a  bluifh  mafs,  fomething  inclined  to  red, 
and  of  a  long  oval  figure,  being  about  ieven  or  eight  fin¬ 
gers  breadth  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth.  It  is 
of  a  foftifli  fubftance',  and  is  fituated  in  the  left  hypochon¬ 
drium,  between  the  great  extremity  of  the  ftomach  and 
the  neighbouring  falfe  ribs,  under  the  edge  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  above  the  left  kidney.  It  is  connected  to 
the  ftomach  by  the  vertels  called  vafa  brevia  ;  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  pancreas,  by  ramifications  of  the  fplenic 
arteries  and  veins ;  and  to  the  omentum,  by  ramifications 
which  the  fame  artery  and  vein  fend  to  the  fpleen.  In 
man,  the  fubftance  of  the  fpleen  is  almoft  wholly  vafeu- 
lar,  that  is,  compofed  of  the  ramifications  of  all  kinds  of 
vertels.  Being  of  a  very  foft  and  loofe  texture,  it  grows 
larger  by  diftenfion  when  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  be¬ 
comes  lefs  again  when  it  is  preffed  by  the  full  ftomach 
againft  the  ribs.  Hence  the  fpleen  is  found  large  in  thofe 
who  die  of  lingering  dileafes;  but  in  thofe  who  die  fud- 
denly,  and  in  full  health,  it  is  fmall.  The  fpleen  feems 
to  prepare  the  blood  for  fupplying  a  fort  of  watery  juice 
(probably  of  a  fub-alkaline  nature,  and  rendered  fome- 
vyhat  rtiar-p  by  the  remora  of  the  blood)  to  the  bile.  As 
to  themld  queftion,  'Whether  the  fpleen  prepares  an  acid 
to  whet  or  fharpen  the  ftomach;  that  opinion  has  been 
long  difcarded,  as  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  all  the-ani- 
mal  juices. 

The  omentum  is  a  large,  thin,  and  fine,  membranous  bag, 
furrounded  on  all  tides  by  numerous  portions  of  fat,  which 
accompany  and  even  inveft  the  fame  number  of  arteries 
and  veins  adhering  clofely  to  each  other.  The  greateft 
part  of  it  refembles  a  kind  of  flat  purfe,  and  is  fpread 
more  or  lefs  on  all  the  fmall  inteftines  from  the  ftomach  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  regio  umbilicalis.  Sometimes  it  goes 
down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogaftrium,  and  fome¬ 
times  does  not  reach  beyond  the  regio  epigaftrica.  It  is 
commonly  plaited  or  folded  in  feveral  places,  efpecially 
between  the  bands  of  fat. 

The  kidneys  are  two  folid  glandular  bodies,  fituated  in 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  on  each 
fide  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  between  the  laft  falfe  ribs 
and  os  ilium.  The  right  kidney  lies  under  the  great  lobe 
of  the  liver,  and  is  confequently  lower  than  the  left,  which 
lies  under  the  fpleen.  We  may  diftinguifti  three  kinds  of 
fubftances  in  the  kidney ;  an  exterior  fubftance,  which  is 
thick,  granulated,  and  in  a  manner  cortical ;  a  middle  fub¬ 
ftance,  which  is  medullary  and  radiated,  called  Jlriata, 
J'ulcata,  or  tubularis,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  made  up  of  ra¬ 
diated  tubes  ;  and  an  inner  fubftance,  which  is  only  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fecond,  and  terminates  on  the  infide  by 
papillae  ;  for  which  reafon  it  goes  under  the  name  of  pa¬ 
pillaris.  Each  papilla  lies  in  a  kind  of  membranous  calix 
or  infundibulum,  which  opens  into  a  common  cavity, 
called  the  pelvis.  This  pelvis  is  membranous,  being  of 
the  fame  ftrmfture  with  the  calices,  of  which  it  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation  ;  and  its  cavity  in  man  is  not  uniform,  but  diftin- 
guiftied  into  three  portions,  each  of  which  contains  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  infundibula  or  calices,  together  with  the 
papillae  which  lie  therein;  and  fometimes  we  find  two  or 
three  papillae  in  the  fame  infundibulum. 

After  the  infundibula  have  contracted  in  a  conical  form 
round  the  apices  of  the  papillae,  each  of  them  forms  a  fmall 
ftiort  tube  or  gullet,  which,  uniting  at  different  diftances 
along  the  bottom  of  the  finus  of  the  kidney,  form  three 
large  tubes  which  go  out  from  the  finus,  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection  from  above  downwards,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  unite  into  one  trunk.  This  trunk  becomes  a  very 
long  canal,  called  the  ureter.  In  men,  the  three  tubes  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  what  is  called  the  pelvis  in  brutes,  and 
might  more  properly  be  called  the  roots  or  branches  of  the 
ureters  than  the  pelvis.  The  fituation  of  the  trunk,  and 
of  the  roots  and  branches  of  each  ureter,  with  refpeft  to 
the  renal  artery  and  vein,  is  in  the  following  manner :  The 
artery  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  finus,  and  partly  before 
the  vein.  The  vein  is  about  the  middle,  and  between 
*  the 
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the  artery  and  ureter.  The  ureter  is  in  the  lower  part,  a 
little  behind  the  vein,  and  it  is  partly  furrounded  by  one 
branch  of  the  artery. 

The  renal  glands  are  fituated  on  the  upper  extremity  of 
each  kidney  a  little  obliquely.  They  contain  an  unftuous 
vifcid  liquor,  of  a  yellowilh  red  colour,  which,  with  age, 
changes  gradually  into  a  yellowilh  purple,  a  dark  yellow, 
and  a  black  yellow  :  fometimes  it  is  perfectly  black;  but 
even  then,  if  it  be  fpread  thin  on  a  large  furface,  it  appears 
yellow.  It  is  fometimes  found  not  only  reddjlh,  but  mix¬ 
ed  with  real  blood.  The  ufes  of  thefe  renal  glands  have 
not  as  yet  been  difcovc-red  ;  and  all  that  w%  know  about 
the  liquor  contained  in  them  is,  that  it  has  fomevvhat  the 
appearance  of  the  bile.  They  are  very  large  in  the  fcetus, 
and  diminifh  in  adults.  Thefe  two  phenomena  well  de- 
ferve  our  attention.  They  lie  fometimes  directly  on  the 
top  of  the  kidneys,  but  feldom,  if  ever,  on  the  gibbous  part. 

The  Anatomical  Plate  V.  affords  a  pretty  accurate  View 
of  the  Brain  and  different  Vifcera,  as  follows,  viz. 

Fig.  r,  reprefents  the  bafts  of  the  brain,  aa,  Thean- 
teriorlobes  of  the  brain,  bb,  The  pofterior  lobes.  cc, 
The  cerebellum,  dd,  The  lateral  finufes.  ee,  The  verte¬ 
bral  arteries,  as  they  pafs  between  the  firft  vertebra  and 
the  bones  of  the  occiput,  f  The  vertebral  finus.  gg, 
The  dura  mater,  h,  The  foremoft  branch  of  the  carotid 
artery. 

The  Trunk,  i,  Trachea.  2,  The  internal  jugular 
vein.  3,  The  fubclavian  vein.  4,  Vena  cava  defcendens. 

5,  Right  auricle  of  the  heart.  6,  The  right  ventricle,  the 
pericardium  being  removed.  7,  Part  of  the  left  ventricle. 
8,  Aorta  afcendens.  9,  Arteria  pulmonalis,  10,  Right 
lobe  o'f  the  lungs.  1 1,  The  left  lobe.  1  2,  The  diaphragm. 
13,  Theliver.  14,  The  ligamentum  rotundum.  15,  The 
bottom  of  the  gall-bladder.  16,  The  ftomach,  prelfed 
down  by  the  liver.  17,  The  fmallinteflines.  1 S,  The  ipleen. 

Fig.  2,  reprefents  the  perfected  brain,  aa,  The 
anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  bb,  The  lateral  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum,  cc,  The  two  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  d, 
Tuber  annulare,  e,  Paffage  to  the  infundibulum,  f  Me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  which  fends  off  the  medulla  fpinalis  thro’ 
the  fpine.  gg.  That  part  of  the  os.  occipitis  which  is  pla¬ 
ced  above,  hk,  The  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  firft  cervi¬ 
cal  vertebra,  ii,  The  cervical  vertebrae. 

Trunk,  i.  The  gall-bladder.  2,  The  pancreas.  3, 
The  fpleen.  4,  4,  The  kidneys.  5,  Aorta  defcendens. 

6,  Vena  cava  afcendens.  7, 7^  The  emulgent  veins.  8,8, 
The  ureters.  9,  9,  The  iliac  veffels.  10,  The  inteftinum 
reftum.  xi,  The  bladder  of  urine. 

OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The  pelvis  is  bounded  forward  by  the  os  pubis;  back¬ 
ward  by  the  os  facrum  above,  and  coccygis  below;  late¬ 
rally  by  the  ilia  above,  and  ifchia  below.  In  midwifery, 
a  complete  knowledge  of  thefe  parts  is  a  circumftance  of 
confulerable  importance. 

Vesica  Urinaria,  or  Bi.adder. — The  bladder  is  a 
kind  of  membranous  and  flelhy  pouch  or  bottle,  capable 
of  dilatation  and  conrraftion,  fituated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  immediately  behind  the  fymphyfis  of  the  of- 
fa  pubis,  and  oppofite  to  the  beginning  of  the  inteftinum 
reftum.  It  is  divided  into  the  body,  neck,  and  bottom  ; 
into  an  anterior,  pofterior,  and  two  lateral  parts.  The  up¬ 
per  part  is  termed  the  fundus  or  bottom ;  and  the  neck  is  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part.  Round  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der  the  mufcularfibres  being  clofely  connected,  form  what 
has  been  called  f-hinHer  vefcce.  But  th’s  part  is  not  a  dif- 
tinft  mufcle,  nor  is  its  action  diftinct  from  the  reft  of  the 
mufcular  coat.  At>the  top  of  the  bladder  above  die  fym¬ 
phyfis  of  the  offa  pubis,  we  obferve  a  ligamentary  rope, 
which  runs  up  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  linea  alba 
of  the  abdomen,  all  the  way  to  the  navel,  dimindhing 
gradually  in  thicknefs  as  it  afcends.  This  rope  in  die  foe¬ 
tus  is  in  part  a  prod u ft  on  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  which  produftmn  is  termed  urachus. 

The  k.dneys  and  bladder  lerve  for  the  fecretion  of  the 
Vo l.  I.  No.  39. 
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urine,  which  is  effected  in  the  following  manner:  The 
chyle,  when  it  enters  the  blood,  Contains  a  very  large  por¬ 
tion  of  w  ater,  which  would  be  liable  to  lodge  in  the  cellu¬ 
lar  fubftance,  if  it  was  not  expelled  again  from  the  body. 
A  part  of  it  is  therefore  exhaled  through  the  fkin ;  and 
another  p>art,  as, large,  or  often  larger  than  the  former,  is 
drained  through  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  anil  is  thus 
expelled  out  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Haller  obferved,  “  that  the  blood  of  the  renal  ar¬ 
tery  moving  flower,  as  is  generally  believed,  than  that  of 
the  brain,  and  probably  ftored  with  more  water,  brought 
by  the  ferpenline  circles  of  the  arteries,  depofite.s  great 
part  of  its  water  into  the  reftilineal  tubes  of  the  papillae. 
This  water  contains  fine  oils  and  falts,  intermixed  with 
earthy  particles,  or  fuch  other  matters  as  are  thin  enough 
to  pafs  through  with  it.  The  fmall  diameter  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  each  uriniferous  duft,  and  its  firm  refiftance,  feems 
to  exclude  the  thick  oil,  chyle,  and  the  coagulable  lymph  ; 
but,  as  thefe  uriniferous  dufts  are  always  open,  if  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  blood  be  increafed,  or  a  morbid  laxity  of  the 
parts  fupervenes,  they  eafily  tranfmit  the  above-mentioned 
thick  parts  of  the  blood  along  with  the  thinner.  The 
difeale  hence  arifing,  is  called  diabetes,  which  may  be 
cured  by  reftoring  the  kidneys  to  their  former  healthy  (late, 
by  the  uie  of  aftringents  and  tonics.  The  nerves,  have 
fome  power  of  contracting  orrelaxing  thefe  palfages  ;  and 
thus  we  fee  that  urine,  which  in  health  is  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  becomes  watery  from  hidden  grief.  A  vail  quantity 
of  it  is  prepared  ;  equal  to  that  of  perfpiration,  and  fome¬ 
times  even  more.”  Later  phyfiologifts"  explain  the  fecre¬ 
tion  of  urine  by  obferving,  that  part  of  the  blood  is  chan¬ 
ged  by  the  kidneys  into  this  fluid. 

The  urine,  by  fire  or  putrefaftion,  fometimes  by  difeafe, 
in  fome  animals  more  eafily  than  in  others,  changes  into  a 
volatile  alkaline  nature,  intimately  mixed  with  a  fetid  oil. 
This  oil  which  is  partly  empyreumatic,  yellow,  volatile, 
tenacious,  l'eparable  only  by  the  greateft  degrees  of  fire,  is 
known  by  the  denomination  of  phofphorus  ;  it  is  a  firming 
fubftance,  taking  fire  fpontaneoufly  in  the  air.  The  urine 
abounds  more  with  earth  than  any  other  juice  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  both  of  a  cretaceous  and  fparry  nature ;  the 
latter  coming  chiefly  from  the  drink,  the  former  from  the 
folid  parts  of  the  body  diffolved  and  mixed  with  the  blood. 
That  the  urine  is  feparated  in  the  kidneys  is  fliewn  experi¬ 
mentally,  by  prefling  it  out  of  their  veftels.  That  it  de- 
fcends  by  the  ureters  is  fliewn  by  the  furprifing  fwelling  of 
the  kidney,  and  that  part  of  the  ureter  which  is  above,  as 
well  as  the  emptinefs  of  that  part  which  is  below  the  liga¬ 
ture.  In  the  bladder  alfo,  as  well  as  in  the  kidneys  and 
ureters,  there  is  an  immenfe  fwelling  as  often  as  the  blad¬ 
der  cannot  receive  the  urine,  or  cannot  emit  it.  Nor  does 
there  feem  to  be  any  other  way  for  the  urine  to  pafs.  The 
bladder  may  be  fo  diftended  with  urine  as  to  produce  death  ; 
yet,  in  thefe  cafes,  we  never  obferve  that  the  urine  has 
found  any  palfage  through 'which  it  might  efcape  into  the 
pelvis.  Again,  when  the  ureters  are  obftrufted  with 
ftones,  fo  that  the  bladder  receives  nothing  from  them,  it 
is  either  quite  empty,  or  contains  a  very  acrimonious  and 
thick  urine,  manifeftly  indicating  that  the  water  can  find 
no  other  way  from  the  kidney  into  the  bladder.  And  a 
careful  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  mineral  waters 
are  difcharged  by  urine,  fufficienily  .demonfirates  that  there 
is  no  fuch  rapidity  therein  asds  commonly  imagined;  but 
the  ftimulus  of  the  cold  water  received  into  the  ftomach, 
like  the  external  cold  applied  to  the  (kin,  caufes  a  con- 
cuflion  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  parts,  by  which  they 
are  fol  cited  to  repeated  difcharges  of  the  old  urine  which 
was  before  in  the  body,  and  not  immediately  of  that  which 
was  laft  drunk.  Again,  the  largenefs  of  the  renal  veifels 
demonfirates,  that  they  cannot  receive  much  lefs  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  blood  of  the  whole  ho  ly  at  a  time,  and 
confequently  above  1000  ounces  of  blood  are  conveyed 
through  the  kidneys  in  an  hour;  and  it  will  appear  but  a 
moderate  allowance  for  tu  enty  or  even  fifty  ounces  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  diltil  from  that  quantity  of  blood  i  the  fame  time. 

7  S  Finally^ 
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-Finally,  it  is  certain  that  both  men  and  brute  animals  pe- 
rifli  if  the  ureters  are  obftructed  by  a  ligature,  or  other- 
wife;  we  then  cbferve  alfo  that  no  urine  can  be  found  in 
the  bladder.  We  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  caufe 
which  retains  the  urine  in  the  bladder.  The  fphindter  is 
obfcure;  the  fmiation  of  the  bladder  lying  on  the  rectum 
.may  probably  contribute  to  the  retention  of  the  urine. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  urine  does  not  flow  fpontaneoufly, 
even  from  a  dead  carcafe. 

By  the  urine,  betides  the  particles  of  food  and  water, 
much  matter  that  is  noxious  to  the  human  body  feerns  to 
pafs  off,  efpeciaily  calcareous  earth  reforbed  from  the  bones 
iand  folk!  parts,  and  which  would  not  fail  to  produce  bony 
crufts  and  calculi  wherever  it  was  flopped ;  a  fparry  or 
gypfeous  earth  ;  and  an  acrid  oil  mixed  with  fait,  fo  as  to 
aflame  a  volatile  nature.  The  urine,  by  its  retention, 
difpofes  to  the  generation  of  the  flone  and  gout ;  when 
fuppreffed,  it  produces  acute  fevers,  and  feveral  morbid 
arfedtions  of  the  brain. 

The  Parts  of  Generation  in  Males. — The  parts 
of  generation  in  males  conlift  of  the  fpermatic  veins  and 
arteries  ;  the  teftes,  epidydimis,  and  fcrotum  ;  the  vafa  de- 
ferentia,  veficuke  feminales,  and  proftates ;  tlie  corpora  ca- 
vernofa,  urethra,  integuments,  &c.  Th c fcrotum  is  the  cu¬ 
taneous  covering  of  the  teftes.  Outwardly,  it  is  a  bag 
common  to  both,  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  fkin  of 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  commonly  very  uneven,  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  rugae  on  its  outer  fur  face.  Inte¬ 
riorly,  it  is  fleftty,  and  forms  a  mufcular  capfula  for  each 
tefticle,  termed  dartos.  Though  it  is  a  common  covering 
for  both  tefticles,  it  is  neverthelefs  diftinguifhed  into  two 
lateral  parts  by  a  fuperficial  and  uneven  prominent  line, 
which  appears  like  a  kind  of  future,  and  from  thence  lias 
been  termed  raphe.  This  line  is  a  continuation  of  that 
which  divides,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  cutaneous  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  penis;  and  it  is  continued  through  the  peri- 
n;eum,  which  it  divides  likewife  all  the  way  to  the  anus. 
It  is  only  fuperficial,  and  does  not  appear  on  the  inlide  of 
the  fkin. 

The  dartos  of  the  fcrotum  has  been  accounted  a  true 
cutaneous  mufcle;  but  it  is  chiefly  a  cellular  fub fiance 
condenfed,  with  a  great  number  of  blood-veflels  entering 
into  its  compofition,  but  without  fat.  The  particular  co¬ 
verings  of  the  teftes  are  commonly  called  coats ;  and  they 
are  reckoned  to  be  three  in  number,  the  tunica  mufculofa, 
named  cremajler,  vaginalis,  and  albuginea.  The  firft  two 
are  common  to  each  tefticle,  and  to  the  fpermatic  rope 
that  belongs  to  it;  and  the  third  is  peculiar  to  the  tefticle 
alone.  The  teftes  are  tw  o  glandular  bodies,  fituated  near 
each  other,  without  the  abdomen,  below  the  interftice  be¬ 
tween  the  groins  in  an  adult.  The  ancients  named  them 
didyini  or  gemini.  Their  fize  is  nearly  that  of  a  pigeon’s 
egg,  and  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  a  little  flatted  at  each 
fide.  But  they  are  frequently  unequal  in  fize  in  the  fame 
perfon.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  was  confulted  fre¬ 
quently  by  perfons  who  believed  they  had  got  a  difeafed 
tefticle,  becaufe  it  was  larger  than  the  other  one  ;  but,  up¬ 
on  examination,  it  was  found  they  had  no  inconvenience 
from  it.  Each  tefticle  is  a  fpermatic  gland  formed  by  a 
vafl  number  of  fine  whitifh  tubes,  folded  and  twilled  in 
different  .manners,  and  diftributed  in  different  fafciculi, 
between  membranous  fepta ;  the  whole  being  furrounded 
by  a  ftrong  common  covering,  named  tunica  albuginea. 

The  feminal  veflels  are  ferpentine,  firm,  folid,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fmall;  they  have  been  filled  with  quickfilver, 
&c.  by  feveral  aiyatomifts,  but  firft  by  Dr.  Monro,  Hunt¬ 
er,  and  Haller.  They  are  collected  into  above  twenty 
bundles,  divided  by  diftindt  cells  or  partitions,  which  de- 
feend  from  the  tunica  albuginea  to  condudl  the  arteries  or 
veins.  In  each  of  thefe  cells  there  is  a  feminiferous  duel 
to  convey  the  fecreted  humour  from  the  tefticle.  The 
du£ls  form  a  net-work,  adhering  to  the  furface  of  the  al¬ 
buginea,  and  forming  inofculations  one  with  another. 
From  this  net-work,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tefticle,  ten 
or  twelve  duels  afeend ;  which,  being  contorted  together 


into  folds,  form  as  many  vafcular  cones,  that  are  joined 
together  by  an  intermediate  cellular  fubflance;  and,  lying 
incumbent  one  upon  another,  they  form  the  epidydimis , 
which  goes  round  the  outer  and  pofterior  margin  of  the 
tefticle,  to  which  it  adheres  by  its  thicker  head,  joined 
with  a  good  deal  of  cellular  fubflance.  While  in  its  low¬ 
er,  middle,  and  more  flender,  part,  it  partly  adheres,  and 
is  partly  free;  fo  as  to  intercept  a  fort  of  impervious  bag 
between  itfelf  and  the  tefticle.  The  vafcular  cones,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  epidydimis,  by  degrees  uniting, 
form  at  length  one  du6t,  which  compofes  the  greater  part 
of  the  tefticle,  and  w  hich  grows  larger  as  itdefeends,  be¬ 
ing  larged  at  the  bottom  of  the  tefticle;  from  whence 
again  afeending  along  the  pofterior  face  of  the  tefticle,  in 
a  contrary  direction,  it  by  degrees  fpreads  open  its  fpiral 
convolutions,  and  comes  out  much  larger,  under  the  nama 
of  vas  deferens. 

The  fpermatic  arteries  go  out  raofl  commonly  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  inferior  aorta,  near  each  other,  and 
about  an  inch  lower  than  the  arterioe  renales.  Their  ori¬ 
gin  oftentimes  varies :  fometimes  there  are  tw'o  on  each 
fide,  one  arifing  a  little  below  the  other;  or  at  other  times 
one  comes  from  the  aorta,  the  other  from  the  renal  artery 
on  the  fame  fide;  and  here  they  give  off  branches  to  the 
cremafter  mufcle,  &c. 

The  fpermatic  veins  accompany  the  arteries,,  and  have 
nearly  the  fame  courfe.  The  right  vein  ends  commonly  in 
the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava,  and  fometimes  it  ends  in  the 
union  of  the  right  renal  vein.  After  getting  into  the  ab¬ 
domen,  they  receive  a  branch  which  communicates  with 
the  vena  porta. 

The  veficulas  feminales  are  foft  whitifii  knotted  bodies, 
about  three  or  four  fingers  breadth  in  length,  one  inbreadth, 
and  about  three  times  as  broad  as  thick,  fituated  obliquely 
between  the  refill m  and  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  their  fu  peri  or  extremities  are  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  eacli  other,  and  their  lower  extremities  are 
contiguous.  Their  inner  furface  is  villous  and  glandular, 
and  fomething  fimilar  to  the  inner  furface  of  the  gall-blad¬ 
der,  or  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb.  This  furnifties  a 
particular  fluid,  which  exalts,  refines,  and  perfefls,  the 
femen  that  the  veficulae  receive  from  the  vafa  deferentia, 
and  of  which  they  are  the  refervatories  for  a  certain  time. 

The  firft  portion  of  the  urethra,  or  that  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  cavernous  fubflance,  and  which,  from  the 
bladder  to  the  bulb,  is  only  a  membranous  canal,  is  fuf- 
tained  by  a  large  folid  whitifii  mafs,  of  the  figure  of  a 
chefnut,  and  fituated  between  the  bladder  and  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra;  its  bafis  being  towards  the  bladder,  the  apex 
or  point  towards  the  urethra,  and  the  fides  lying  upward 
and  downward.  This  body  is  termed  the  projlatcs,  from 
a  Greek  word  that  expreffes  its  fituation  before  the  vefi¬ 
culas  feminales,  and  implies  a  plurality,  becaufe  it  appears 
to  be  divided  into  two  lateral  lobes  by  a  hollow  groove, 
which  runs  through  its  upper  fide  from  the  bafis  to  the 
apex.  The  inner  fubflance  is  fpongy,  but  very  compact ; 
and  in  each  lobe  there  are  feveral  folliculi,  which  open 
into  the  firft  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  fpongy  fubflance 
of  the  urethra,  having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  cor¬ 
pora  cavernofa,  forms  a  large  head  called  the  glans,-  which 
crowns  the  three  fpongy  pillars  ;  with  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  fpongy  fubflance  of 
the  urethra,  and  only  adheres  to  the  extremity  of  the  cor¬ 
pora  cavernofa,  without  any  direct  communication.  The 
figure  of  the  glans  is  that  of  a  rounded  cone,  a  little  flat¬ 
tened  at  the  lower  part,  and  with  an  oblique  prominent 
bafis,  the  circumference  of  which  is  fomething  greater 
than  that  of  the  corpora  cavernofa.  All  the  convex  fur¬ 
face  of  the  glans  is  covered  by  a  fine  villous  fubflance, 
and  that  again  by  a  fine  membrane,  refembling  the  red 
part  of  the  lips.  The  circumference  of  the  balls  of  the 
glans  has  a  double  row  of  fmall  papillae,  which  may  b« 
reckoned  febaceous  glands,  from  which  a  thick  matter  is 
difeharged. 

The'  corpora  cavernofa  are  two  ligamentary  and  very 
3  limber 
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limber  tubes,  united  laterally  to  each  other  through  the 
greateft  part  of  their  length,  and  fol*id  at  their  two  extre¬ 
mities.  By  their  union  two  external  grooves  are  formed  ; 
one  on  the  upper  fide,  the  other  on  the  lower.  The  lower 
groove  is  fomething  broader  than  the  upper;  and  it  is  fill¬ 
ed  through  its  whole  length  by  the  urethra ,  which  is  the 
third  fpongy  tube  that  compofes  the  penis.  It  defcends 
from  its  origin  to  the  under  end  of  the  fymphylis  pubis; 
then  it  afcends  before  the  fymphylis  to  the  root  of  the  pe¬ 
nis;  and  at  lad;  re-defcends  to  the  point  of  the  glans. 
About  a  finger’s  breadth  from  this  part  it  joins  a  cavernous 
fubftance,  in  fiiape  like  a  pear,  which  is  connected  only  to 
the  lower  convex  fide  of  the  canal ;  and,  afterwards  being 
fplit  on  each  fide,  inverts  it  quite  round.  This  body  is 
called  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  being  larger  than  any  other 
part  of  that  canal,  and  divided  interiorly  by  a  very  fine 
membranous  feptum  into  two  lateral  parts ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  it  is  inflated,  it  appears  to  be  double,  or  with 
two  heads.  The  infide  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra  is 
lined  by  a  fine  membrane,  full  of  capillary  blood  -  veflels ; 
and  its  furface  is  perforated  by  a  great  number  of  oblong 
holes,  or  final  1  lacunae  of  different  (izes,  the  largeft  lying 
near  the  glans.  The  cavity  of  the  urethra  refembles 
nearly  that  of  a  final!. writing  pen.  It  is  not  every  where 
round,  and  towards  the  glans  becomes  broader  and  flatter 
on  each  fide,  efpecially  in  the  glans  itfelf,  where  there  is 
a  kind  of  oval  or  navicular  foflula.  The  integuments 
which  cover  all  thefe  parts  are  three  or  four  in  number. 
The  principal  is  named  preputium  ;  the  inner  furface  of 
which  is  lined  with  a  fine  membrane  from  the  opening  all 
the  way  behind  the  bafis  of  the  glans,  that  membrane  being 
folded  from  behind',  forward, round  the  glans,  coveringvery 
clofely  its  whole  villous  furface,  as  far  as  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  w  here  it  joins  the  membrane  which  lines  the  in¬ 
fide  of  that  canal.  This  proper  membrane  of  the  glans, 
and  internal  membrane  of  the  praeputium,  form  conjoint¬ 
ly  along  the  flat  part  of  the  glans,  from  its  bafis  to  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  a  membranous  duplicature,  which, 
like  a  feptum  or  mediaftinum,  divides  this  part  into  two 
lateral  portions,  and  limits  the  motions  of  the  praeputium ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  called  freeman  preeputii. 

Several  mufcles  are  inferted  in  the  parts  which  we  have 
juft  deferibed.  They  are  fix  in  number;  two  for  the  cor¬ 
pora  cavernofa,  two  for  the  urethra,  and  two  common 
mufcles,  called  tranfverfales.  The  arteries  of  thefe  parts 
come  chiefly  from  the  iliacse  internas  or  hypogaftricas,  and 
and  the  reft  from  the  iliaca;  externas  or  crurales.  The 
principal  are  termed  pudicce,  of  which  one  is  external,  the 
other  internal.  The  diftribution  of  the  veins  follows  near¬ 
ly  that  of  the  arteries;  but  they  have  more  ramifications 
and  communications,  as  in  other  places.  The  principal 
vein  is  that  which  runs  along  the  whole  fuperior  groove 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  corpora  cavernofa.  It  palfes 
diredly  under  the  fymphylis  of  the  ofta  pubis,  between 
the  two  arteries.  It  is  very  large,  and  often  double.  The 
nerves  of  thefe  organs  come  from  the  lumbaresand  facri ; 
and  they  communicate  with  the  fympatheticus  maximus, 
and  plexus  mefenterici.  The  nerves  of  the  tefticles  are 
very  fmall.  They  are  formed  by  the  renal  and  mefenteric 
plexus.  They  run  along  the  fpermatic  cord  ;  but  it  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  difficult  to  trace  them  into  the  tefticle. 

The  femen  mafeulinum  is  firft  formed  in  the  tefticle, 
and  then  conveyed  by  the  vafa  deferentia  into  the  veficula; 
feminales,  being  propelled  forward  by  the  motion  of  the 
fucceeding  juices  in  the  tefticle  ;  and  perhaps,  in  forne  mea- 
fure,  though  flowly,  by  the  contraction  of  the  cremafter. 
This  fuppofition  is  confirmed  by  the  numerous  lpires  and 
convolutions  formed  by  the  epidydimis,  obrtructing  al- 
moft  every  kind  of  injection;  and  by  the  length  of  time 
that  is  required  to  fill  the  feminal  veficles  again,  after  they 
have  been  once  exhaufted.  The  liquor  brought  from  the 
tefticles  by  the  vafa  deferentia,  is  yellowifh,  thin,  and  wa¬ 
tery  ;  but  in  the  veficula  feminales  it  becomes  fomewhat 
thicker  and  higher  coloured.  It  is  white  in  man  when  it 
lias  been  mixed  with  the  liquor  of  the  proftate.  It  has  a 


peculiar  fmell  in  each  clafs  of  animals ;  and  it  is  the  hea- 
vieft  humour  in  the  human  body.  In  water  a  part  fepa- 
rates  into  a  kind  of  cuticle,  like  a  cobweb,  that  fwims  in 
the  liquid  ;  t he  greater  part,  which  is  feeniingly  of  a  pulpy 
nature,  falls  to  the  bottom.  In  the  femen  which  is  long 
retained  by  ebafte  people,  fhining  globules  mixed  with  the 
white  liquor  are  eafily  to  be  feen.  It  has  a  very  great 
quantity  of  mucus.  That  the  femen  is  produced  from 
the  lymph  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  chyle  is  added  to  the 
lymph,  will  appear  probable  from  the  fudden  alacrity  to 
venery  that  happens  after  eating,  and  which  is  lellened  by 
falling.  It  is  compounded  of  the  liquor  of  the  tefticles 
and  feminal  veflels,  the  former  indeed  being  more  evident 
in  fome  animals,  and  the  coagulable  milk  of  the  proftate 
gland.  That  liquor,  however,  only  fecundates,  which  is 
generated  in  the  tefticles,  as  we  fee  in  eunuchs,  who,  tho’ 
they  have  the  feminal  velfels  and  proftate,  are  yet  barren. 
The  feminal  fluid  is  retained  in  the  veficles  as  long  as  a 
man  neither  exercifes  venery,  nor  fports  in  imaginary 
dreams.  It  is  always  a  ftimulus  to  the  animal  appetite,  as 
long  as  it  is  there  prefent  in  any  quantity.  Belides  this, 
there  is  a  confiderable  ftrong,  volatile,  and  odorous,  part, 
of  the  femen  re-abtorbed  into  the  blood,  where  it  produ¬ 
ces  wonderful  changes  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  be  formed  ; 
fuch  as  the  protrufion  of  the  beard,  the  covering  of  pubes, 
a  change  of  the  voice  and  pallions,  horns  in  cattle,  &c. 
for  thefe  changes  in  the  animal  are  not  the  eonfequences 
of  age,  but  of  the  feminal  fluid,  and  are  always  abfent  in 
eunuchs.  The  courage  and  vigour  of  caftrated  animals 
are  conftantly  diminilhed  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  fierce- 
nefs  of  their  temper,  and  the  ftrong  fmell  of  their  whole 
body,  are  remarkably  weakened.  And,  from  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  fome  animals,  and  even  of  mankind,  it  appears  that 
the  irritation  of  this  fluid  has  occafioned  death,  by  exci¬ 
ting  convulfions.  A  retention  of  the  femen  may  follow 
from  a  narrownefs  of  the  excretory  dud,  a  fchirrhoftty  of 
the  proftate,  and  other  caufes  not  iufficiently  known. 

The  quantity  of  femen  expelled  at  one  time  from  the 
human  veficles  is  but  fmall,  more  efpecially  in  a  man  who 
has  not  long  abftained  from  venery ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  the  liquor  can  be  but  flowly  produced  from  fo 
fmall  an  artery.  Its  generation  is  accelerated  by  love,  by 
the  prefence  of  the  beloved  woman  ;  fo  that  it  diftends  the 
velfels  with  a  fenfe  of  pain.  Nature  herfelf,  therefore, 
enjoins  venery,  both  for  preferving  the  human  race,  and* 
the  health  of  every  individual.  That  it  comes  from  the 
tefticle,  is  (hewn  by  difeafes;  in  which,  the  vas  deferens 
being  obftruded,  a  fvvelling  of  the  tefticle  has  enfued. 
The  veficles  are  never  emptied,  except  by  venereal  actions 
and  appetites.  In  order  that  the  femen,  which  is  only  in 
a  fmall  quantity,  fltould  be  projected  with  a  confiderable 
force,  it  is  previoufty  mixed  with  another  fluid  from  the 
proftate.  This  gland  prepares  a  thick,  white,  fofr,  sream- 
like,  liquor,  in  large  quantity,  which  is  poured  out  at  the 
fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  caufes,  with  the  femen  it¬ 
felf,  into  a  little  channel  at  each  lide  of  the  openings  of 
the  feminal  veficles,  where,  mixing  with  the  feminal  fluid, 
it  imparts  the  white  colour  and  vilcidity  which  the  femen 
poftelfes. 

It  was  neceflary  for  the  eanal  of  the  urethra  to  be  firm 
and  capable  of  a  direct  figure,  that  it  might  be  able  to 
throw  out  the  femen  with  fufficient  vigour;  and  therefore 
a  threefold  cavernous  body  furrounds  it.  Into  the  caver¬ 
nous  body  of  the  urethra,  the  blood  is  poured  from  the 
arteries,  w  hich  come  from  deep  brandies  fent  off  from  the 
external  haemorrhoidals ;  the  truth  of  which  is  demonftra- 
ted  by  the  injection  of  any  kind  of  fluid,  which,  being 
urged  through  the  arteries,  eafily  flows  into  thole  cellular 
fpaces  furrounding  the  urethra.  Thefe  cells  are  not  na¬ 
turally  turgid  with  blood,  becaufe  there  are  veins  open, 
and  numerous  enough  in  proportion,  to  receive  and  re¬ 
turn  what  is  poured  in  by  the  arteries;  but,  if  the  return 
is  impeded  by  compreffing  thofe  veins,  the  blood  is  "then 
retained  within  the  cellular  fpaces,  while  the  arteries  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  it  more  fwiftly  and  ftrongly  than  the,  veins 
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return  it.  Thus  the  ftagnant  blood  diftends  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra,  together  with  its  cavernous  body,  and  the 
glans  itfelf.  This  diftenfion  is  generally  performed  at  the 
fame  time,  when  the  other  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis, 
with  which  this  of  the  urethra  has  no  communication, 
are  likewife  rigidly  diffended. 

Thefe  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis,  having  their  fpon- 
gy  fabric  defended  in  coition  by  the  blood  retained  by  the 
veins,  and  (till  propelled  by  the  arteries,  becomes  rigidly 
turgid,  and  fuliain  the  otherwife  flaccid  or  but  weakly 
filled  urethra,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  be  able  to  con¬ 
duct  the  femen  into  the  uterus.  All  this  is  demonftrated 
from  the  diffection  of  brute  animals  in  the  aft  of  venery, 
from  an  artificial  erection,  and  from  the  injection,  of  li¬ 
quid  matters  into  the  velfels  of  the  penis.  The  caufes  of 
this  ereftion  are  love;  the  defire  of  pleafure ;  thefriction 
of  the  glans ;  various  irritations  of  the  bladder,  tefticles, 
feminal  velfels,  and  urethra,  from  the  urine,  from  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  feed,  from  the  venereal  poifion*  from  can- 
tharides,  whipping  the  parts,  and,  laltly,  from  convulfion 
of  the  nerves.  The  proximate  caufe  of  this  diltenlion 
remains  ftill  to  be  explained. 

In  order  to  diftend  the  penis,  there  mu  ft  be  either  a 
comprefl'ure  of  the  vein  bringing  back  the  blood  from  the 
cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis  or  urethra;  or  at  lead  it  is 
neceffary  that  there  fliould  be  a  conftriition  of  the  fmaller 
veins  that  every  where  open  within  the  cavernous  bodies, 
to  hinder  them  from  abforbing  and  returning  the  blood 
from  the  arteries.  The  firft,  however,  may  be  effected  by 
the  levator,  drawing  up  the  proftate  and  bladder  :  but  it 
is  very  probable,  that,  as  we  fee  in  the  nipples  of  the 
breads,  in  the  loofe'  pendulous  gills  of  the  turkey-cock, 
and  in  the  blufhing  or  rednefs  of  the  fate  from  paflions  of 
the  mind,  erection  may  be  produced  without  the  imme¬ 
diate  interpolition  of  any  peculiar  muPcle.  This  fuppofi- 
tion  is  confirmed  by  brute  animals,  which  all  couple  with¬ 
out  the  life  of  any  erector  mufcle  ;  by  the  erections  which 
take  place  in  animals  totally  different  from  man,  and  ef- 
pecially  thofe  which  take  place  in  birds  very  quickly;  and 
by  the  inactivity  of  the  eredtor  mufcles  themfelves  in  the 
libidinous  eredtion  of  the  penis,  and  from  their  unfitnefs 
for  comprelling  the  veins.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  an 
eredtion  may  be  produced  by  the  numerous  ramifications  of 
the  nerves  exciting  a  convulfive  conftridtion  of  the  veins ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  arteries,  by  an  increafed  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  blood,  bring  more  blood  to  the  parts  than  the 
veins  can  carry  off.  The  caufe  of  this  convulfion  is  per¬ 
haps  inherent  in  thefe  nervous  fphindters  themfelves,  and 
depends  either  on  a  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nervous 
fibres,  or  on  the  force  of  the  imagination. 

A  long-continued  and  violent  eredfion  is  at  laft  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  expullion  of  the  femen  ;  and  this  requires 
much  greater  force  than  is  requifite  for  the  ^eredfion  only. 
For  the  femen  is  expelled  when  the  irritation  of  the  nerves 
is  arrived  at  its  greateft  height:  and  in  natural  venery, 
when,  at' length,  the  cellular  fpaces  of  the  urethra  and  its 
continuous  glans,  which  are  at  laft  filled,  become  Co  far 
diffended  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  blood,  that  the 
nervous  papillae,  ftretened  out  in  the  latter,  become  vio¬ 
lently  affedled  from  the  irritating  or  pleafing  caufe.  1  lie 
feminal  veficles  are  emptied  by  the  levator  mufcles  of  the 
anus,  which  prefs  them  againft  the  refitting  bladder  with 
a  convulfive  motion,  excited  either  by  a  voluptuous  ima¬ 
gination,  or  by  the  exquifite  fenlibility  of  the  nerves  of  the 
glans,  principally  in  its  lower  part,  which  is  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  frenum.  lienee  the  femen  is  never  dif- 
churged  with  any  of  the  urine  in  an  healthy  man;  becaufe 
the  expullion  of  it  requires  the  blander  to  be  clofed  or 
dra\  n  up  firmly  together ;  for,  while  lax,  it  affords  little 
or  no  refiftance  ro  the  feminal  veficles.  1  he  tranfverfe 
mufcles  ieem  ’o  dffate  the  canal  of  the  urethra  for  the  re- 
cepti  n  of  the  femen  expreffed  from  the  veficles.  Soon 
affer.  ards  the  powers  conftringr.g  the  urethra  are,  from 
t'nc  irritation  ot  the  very  fenfible  fabric  of  that  canal,  p'  t 
into  action.  To  this  conftridtion  conduces  principally  the 


accelerator,  which  makes  a  powerful  concuftionof  the  bulb 
and  adjacent  part  of  the  urethra,  fo  as  to  propel  its  contents 
more  fwiftly.  But  that  this  may  aCt  firmly,  the  fphincter 
of  the  anus,  together  with  that  of  the  bladder,  muff  be 
well  (hut.  The  accelerator  mufcle  feems  alfo  principally 
concerned  in  the  eredtion,  by  comprelling  the  veins  of  the 
corpus  cavernofum  of  the  urethra.  At  the  fame  time  *he 
ereclores  penis,  as  they  are  called,  arifing  from  the  tubercles 
ot  the  ilchium,  becime  tenfe,  and  are  mferted  into  the  ca¬ 
vernous  bodies,  fuff  aiding  the  penis  as  a  fort  of  medium 
between  the  tranfverfe  and  perpendicular  direction.  Thus 
the  femen  is  driven  into  the  vagina,  in  a  prolific  coition  : 
the  whole  action  ot  which  is  very  impetuous,  and  comes 
near  to  a  convulfion  ;  whence,  if  too  often  repeated,  it  won¬ 
derfully  weakens  the  habit,  and  greatly,  injures  the  whole 
nervous  fyftein,  as  the  maladies  arifing  from  thence,  in  con- 
fequencc  of  the  affection  of  the  nerves,  without  which 
the  femen  cannot  be  expelled,  feem  to  indicate. 

The  PARTS  of  GENE  RAT  10  N  in  FEMALES. 

Thefe  are  fonre  of  them  external,  and  dome  internal ; 
and  t hey  are  all  of  them  fubordinate  to  one  principal  in¬ 
ternal  part,  called  the  uterus ,  or  womb.  The  other  internal 
parts  are  the  tubie  Fallopiame,  ovaria,  vafa  fpermatica,  li- 
gamenta  lata,  the  ropes  or  bands  called  ligamenta  rotunda, 
and  the  canal  of  the  uterus.  The  external  parts  are  the 
pubes,  the  alae  nyrnphte,  clitoris,  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  uterus  lies  betw  een  the 
bladder  and  the  inteftinum  rectum.  It  is  a  body  inwardly 
hollow,  outwardly  of  a  whitiffi  colour,  of  a  folid  fubltance, 
and,  except  in  time  of  pregnancy,  of  the  figure  of  a  flat 
flatk.  The  broadeft  portion  is  termed  (lie fundus ,  and  the 
narrowed  the  neck,  which  terminates  at  the  extremity  by  a 
tranfverfe  opening.  This  opening  is  termed  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  uterus ;  and,  in  the  natural  date,  is  fo  narrow, 
that  only  a  fmall  probe  can  be  palled  through  it.  The 
inner  furface  of  the  Cavity  of  the  uterus  is  lined  by  a  very 
fine  membrane,  which  at  the  fundus  or  broad  portion  is 
fmooth  and  even;  but,  in  the  narrow  portion  which  leads 
to  the  orifice,  it  is  wrinkled  in  a  particular  manner.  The 
portion  of  this  membrane,  which  covers  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity,  is  perforated  by  a  great  number  of  confiderable 
holes,  through  which  fmall  drops  of  blood -may  be  ob- 
ferved  to  pafs  when  the  whole  uterus  is  compreffed ;  and 
fometimes  it  appears  to  have  very  fmall  hairs  or  villi. 
Thefe  villi  and  holes  are  obf'erved  to  be  more  or  lefs  tin¬ 
ged  with  blood  in  women  who  die  in  the  time  of  their  menfes. 

The  uterus  is  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  peritonaeum, 
which  ferves  it  for  a  coat,  and  is  the  continuation  of  that 
which  covers  the  bladder  and  rectum,  running  up  from 
the  lower  and  pofterior  part  of  the  bladder,  over  the  ante¬ 
rior  part  of  the  uterus,  and  from  thence  over  the  fundus, 
and  down  the  pofterior  fide,  and  afterwards  going  to  the 
refhim.  On  each  lateral  part  or  edge  of  the  uterus  this 
portion  of  the  peritonaeum  forms  a  broad  duplicature, 
which  is  extended  on  each  fide,  more  or  lefs  direftly  to 
the  neighbouring  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis,  forming  what 
are  termed  the  broad  ligaments.  The  laminae  of  thefe  du- 
plicatures  are  connected  by  a  cellular  ftibftance;  and  they 
contain  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  ovaria,  a  part  of  Hie  fper- 
matic  velfels,  and  of  thofe  that  go  to  the  body  of  the  ure- 
rus,  the  ropes  called  the  round  ligaments,  the  nerves,  &c. 

he  ovaria  are  two  whitilh,  oval,  fiat,  oblong,  bodies, 
(fiuated  on  the  (ides  of  the  fandus  uteri,  to  vvhicli  they  are 
fixed  by  a  kind  of  (hort  round  ligament.  They  are  com- 
pofed  of  a  compaft  fpongy  lubftance,  and  of  feveral  little 
balls,  or  tranfparent  veiiculse,  called  ova.  The  Fallopian 
tubes  are  two  flaccid,  conical,  and  vermiform,  canals,  (filia¬ 
ted  more  or  lefs  tranfverlely  on  each  fide  of  the  uterus, 
between  the  fundus  and  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis. 
B  ach  of 'i hem  is  fixed  by  its  narrow  extremities  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  fundus  inert,  into  which  it  opens,  ’hough  by  fo 
narrow  a  duct  as  hardly  to  admit  a  large  bridle,  ft'rom 
thence  their  diameter  augments  by  degrees  all  the  way  to 
the  other  extremity,  where  it  is  about  one-third  pari  of 
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an  Inch.  The  body  of  the  tub®  goes  in  a  winding  courfe, 
and  their  large  extremity  is  bent  towards  the  ovaria. 

The  blood- velfels  of  thefe  parts  are  of  different  kinds, 
viz.  the  hypogaftric  arteries  and  veins,  tlte  ramifications 
of  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  body  of  the  uterus  ;  the 
l’permatic  veffels,  and  the  two  vafcular  ropes,  called  liga- 
mcnta  rotunda ,  which  might  be  more  properly  termed  the 
vafcular  ropes  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  ligamenta  lata.  The 
hypogaftric  branches  are  arterial  and  venal  ramifications, 
arifing  from  the  artery  and  vein  of  the  fame  name  ;  which 
having  reached  the  lateral  edges  of  the  uterus,  are  diftribu- 
ted  to  all  its  parts,  both  internal  and  external,  forming  a 
great  number  of  incurvations  and  particular  intertextures. 

The  fpermatic  velfels  have  nearly  the  fame  origin  in  fe¬ 
males  as  in  males,  and  likewife  the  fame  courfe  and  inter¬ 
textures  ;  but  they  never  pafs  out  of  tlte  abdomen,  being 
wholly  diftribitted  to  the  ovaria  and  tubes;  and  they  com¬ 
municate  with  the  uterine  hypogaftrics,  and  with. the  vaf¬ 
cular  ropes  of  the  ligantenta  lata:  The  veins  are  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  arteries,  and  thefe  velfels  fend  out  la¬ 
teral  ramifications  which  feem  to  communicate  with  the 
meferaicae  and  vena  portae.  The  vafcular  ropes,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  round  ligaments ,  are  two  long  fmall  fafciculi 
of'arteries,  veins,  and  ligamentous  fibres,  interwoven  and 
connected  together  by  a  fine  cellular  liibftance;  and  they 
run  in  the  great  duplicature  of  the  ligamenta  lata,  from 
each  corner  of  the  fundus  uteri,  as  far  as  the  annular  open¬ 
ings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 

The  pubis  is  that  broad  eminence  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  hypogaftrium,  between  the  two  inguina,  on  which  the 
hairs  grow  at  a  certain  age.  This  eminence  is  owing  to 
•a  particular  thicknefs  of  the  membrana  adipofa  which  co¬ 
vers  the  fore- part  of  the  offa  pubis,  and  home  fmall  por¬ 
tions  of  the  neighbouring  mufcles.  The  longitudinal  ca¬ 
vity  which  reaches  from  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the 
pubes,  within  an  inch  of  the  anus,  was  by  the  ancients 
termed  finus  \  and  they  called  the  lateral  parts  of  the  cavity 
alee ,  which  is  a  more  proper  name  than  that  of  labia,  com¬ 
monly  given  to  them.  The  ake  are  more  prominent,  and 
thicker  below  than  above.  They  are  chiefly  compofed  of 
the  fkin,  cellular  fubftance,  and  fat.  The  exterior  (kin  is 
a  continuation  of  that  of  the  pubes  and  inguina.  It  is 
more  or  lefs  even,  and  furniflted  with  a  great  number  of 
glandular  corpufcles,  from  which  a  whitifh  ceruminous 
matter  may  be  exprefled;  and  after  a  certain  age  it  is  like- 
wife  covered  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pubes.  The  inner 
lide  of  the  alse  is  fomething  like  the  red  portion  of  the  lips 
of  the  mouth  ;  and  it  is  diftinguifhed  every  where  from  the 
external  fide  by  a  kind  of  line,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
ted  portion  of  the  lips  from  the  reft  of  the  fkin,  being  like- 
wife  thinner  and  fmoother  than  the  outward  fkin.  A  great 
number  of  pores  are  obfervable  in  it,  and  alfo  numerous 
glandular  corpufcles,  which  furnifh  a  liquor  more  or  lefs 
febaceous  ;  and  thefe  corpufcles  are  larger  near  the  edges 
than  in  the  other  parts. 

Near  tlte  inner  edge  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  ake,  on 
each  fide  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  we  find  a  fmall  hole 
more  vilible  than  the  reft.  Thefe  two  holes  are  termed 
lacuna:,  and  they  communicate  by  two. fmall  dtuSls  with  the 
fame  number  of  follicular  bodies  lying  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  alas,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  fmall  proftates, 
anfwering  to  the  glandukx-  proftaticae  inferiores  in  males. 
The  other  external  parts  are  fituated  in  tlte  finus,  and  hid 
by  the  ake.  Direblly  under  the  fuperior  commiffure  lies 
the  clitoris,  with  its  cover,  called  preeputium.  A  little  lower 
is  the  orifice  of  the  urethra ;  and  below  that  is  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina,  or  great1  canal  of  the  uterus.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  this  orifice  is  bordered,  either  by  a  membranous 
circle  called  hymen ,  or  by  flelhy  portions,  termed  carunculx 
my rt  formes.  On  each  fide  of  the  clitoris  begins  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  fold,  like  a  crifta,  which  runs  down  obliquely  on 
each  fide  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Thefe  folds  are 
termed  nympho:,  and  they  might  likewife  be  named  crifa 
clytoridis.  The  clitoris  appears  at  firft  fight  like  a  fmall 
imperforated  glans.  Its  upper  and  lateral  fides  are  covered 
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by  a  kind  of  praeputium,  formed  by  a  particular  fold  of  a 
portion  of  the  inner  fide  of  the  ala;,  which  appears  to  be 
glandular,  and  to  dife barge  a  certain  moillure,  and  its  in- 
fide  is  granulated.  By  dilfeiiftion,  we  difeover  in  the  cli¬ 
toris  a  trunk  and  two  branches,  as  in  the  penis,  confiding 
of  a  fpongy  fubftance,  and  of  very  elaftic  coats,  but  w  ith¬ 
out  any  urethra.  The  trunk  of  the  clitoris  is  fuftuined  by 
a  ligamentum  fufpenforium  fixed  in  the  fymphyfis  of  tlte 
olfa  pubis,  and  containing  this  trunk  in  its  duplicature, 
nearly  as  in  the  other  fex. 

The  nymplue,  criftse  cl i toridis,  or,  as  they  may  likewife 
be  termed,  alee  minorcs  five  internee,  are  two  prominent  folds 
of  the  inner  (kin  of  the  great  or  external  ake,  reaching 
from  the  praeputiurn  of  the  clitoris  to  the  two  tides  of  the 
great  orifice  of  the  uterus.  They  begin  very  narrow,  and, 
having  inoreafed  in  breadth  in  their  courfe  downw  ard,  they 
are  again  contracted  at  their  lower  extremity.  They  are 
of  a  fpongy  fubftance,  intermixed  with  glands,  feveral  of 
which  may  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye.  Their  iituatioa 
is  oblique,  their  upper  extremities  lying  near  each  other, 
and  the  lower  at  a  much  greater  diftance.  In  married  wo¬ 
men  they  are  more  or  lets  flaccid  and  decayed. 

By  the  urethra  in  females,  we  mean  the  urinary  duff, 
the  orifice  of  which  is  between  the  nymph®,  below  the 
glans  of  the  clitoris.  The  body  of  the  urethra  is  a  fpongy 
dinSt  of  the  fame  ft  mein  re  as  in  males,  but  much  thorter, 
fituated  direClly  under  the  trunk  of  the  clitoris,  and  above 
the  great  canal  of  the  uterus,  adhering  to  each  of  thefe  ca¬ 
nals,  between  which  it  lies,  by  membranous  filaments.  It 
pafles  under  the  cartilaginous  arch  of  the  ollit  pubis,  and 
terminates  by  tin  oblique  opening  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
being  bent  a  little  downwards  between  its  two  extremities. 

The  vagina,  or  great  canal,  formerly  called  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  is  fituated  below  the  urethra,  and  above  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  inteftinum  rectum,  a  little  obliquely,  being 
more  railed  on  the  inner  and  back-part  than  on  the  outer 
and  fore-part.  Its  inner  or  pofterior  extremity  joins  the 
extremity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  furronnds  its  ori. 
fice.  The  anterior  extremity  forms  the  great  orifice,  which 
lies  under  that  of  the  urethra,  and  above  the  foflula  of  the 
inferior  commiflure  of  the  ake.  Its  inner  or  concave  fur- 
face  has  feveral  tranfverfe  rugae,  and  is  covered  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  membrane.  The  rug®  are  formed  by  oblong  nar¬ 
row  eminences,  incurvated  like  portions  of  arches,  placed 
very  near  each  other,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
divide  the  cavity  of  the  canal  into  an  upper  and  lower  fide. 
In  general,  thele  arches  are  very  confiderable  in  young  per- 
fons ;  become  gradually  more  fuperficial  in  married  wo¬ 
men,  and  arc  quite  loft  in  time  of  delivery. 

The  exterior  or  anterior  extremity  of  the  great  canal 
in  virgins,  and  efpecially  before  the  firft  eruption  of  the 
menfes,  is  commonly  bordered  by  circular  membranous 
folds  of  different  breadths,  more  or  lefs  fmooth,  and  fome- 
times  femilunar;  which,  in  fome  fubjedts,  leaves  but  a 
very  fmall  opening,  in  others  a  larger  opening;  and,  in  all, 
renders  the  external  orifice  narrower  than  the  reft  of  the 
cavity.  This  fold,  called  hymen,  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  great  canal  with  that  on  the 
inlide  of  the  ake,  and  reprefents  a  membranous  circle  of 
different  breadths,  and  fometimes  uneven.  This  mem¬ 
branous  circle  is  commonly  ruptured  in  the  conlummation 
of  marriage  ;  is  quite  loft  in  delivery,  and  afterwards  only 
fome  irregular  portions  of  it  remain;  which,  from  their 
fuppofed  refemblance  to  myrtle-leaves,  have  been  termed 
carunculx  myrt  formes.  This  circle  may  likewife  fuller  fome 
diforder  by  too  great  a  flux  of  the  menfes,  by  imprudence^ 
levity,  and  other  particular  accidents. 

M  E  NS  TR  U  A  77  0  N. 

The  deferiptions  hitherto  given  of  the  female  parts,  are 
in  common  to  all  ages  of  the  fex  ;  but  about  the  thirteenth 
year,  or  later,  nearly  at  the  fame  time  when  femen  begins 
to  form  itfelf  in  the  male,  confiderable  changes  are  like-  , 
wife  produced  in  the  female.  For  at  this  time  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  begins  to  circulate  with  an  increafed  force, 
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the  breads  fweil,  and  the  pubes  begins  to  be  clothed :  at 
the  fame  time  the  menfes  in  fome-rneafure  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  by  a  common  law  of  nature,  although  in  diffe¬ 
rent  countries  both  the  time  and  quantity  of  the  flux  is 
different.  But,  before  the  menflrual  flux  commences,  va¬ 
rious  fymptomsof  pain  are  excited  in  the  loins;  and  pains 
refembling  the  cholic,  an  increafed  pulfe,  head-achs,  cu¬ 
taneous  puftules,  and  a  difcharge  of  a  whitifh  liquor,  ge¬ 
nerally  pronounce  its  approach.  For  now  the  fleecy  vef¬ 
fels  of  the  uterus,  which  in  the  flate  of  the  foetus  were 
white,  and  tranfuded  a  fort  of  milk,  as  in  the  young 
girl  they  tranfuded'  a  ferous  liquor,  now  begin  to  fweil 
with  blood  ;  the  red  parts  of  which  are  depofited  through 
the  veffels  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  This  continues 
fome  days,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  firfl  troublefome 
fymptoms  abate,  and  the  uterine  veffels,  gradually  contract¬ 
ing  their  openings,  again  diftil  only  a  little  ferous  moiflure 
as  before.  But  then  the  fame  efforts  return  again  at  un¬ 
certain  intervals  in  tender  virgins;  till  at  length,  by  de¬ 
grees,  they  keep  near  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  when 
the  flux  of  blood  follows,  as  before,  which  is  periodically 
continued  till  between  the  forty-fifth  and  fiftieth  year; 
though  the  diet,  country,  conftitution,  and  way  of  life, 
caufe  a  great  variation  in  this  difcharge. 

Since  none  but  the  human  fpecies  are  properly  fubjeil 
to  this  menflrual  flux,  (although  there  are  fome  animals 
who,  at  the  time  of  their  vernal  copulation,  diftil  a  fmall 
quantity  of  blood  from  their  genitals,)  and  ffnce  the  body 
of  the  male  is  always  free  from  the  like  difcharge,  it  has 
been  a  great  inquiry  in  all  ages,  what  fhould  be  the  caufe 
of  this  fanguine  excretion  peculiar  to  the  fair  fex  >  The 
attraction  of  the  moon,  which  is  known  to  raife  the  tides 
of  the  fea,  has  been,  in  all  ages,  fuppofed  to  produce  this 
effect ;  other  authors  have  referred  it  to  a  fliarp  flimulaf- 
ing  humour,  fecreted  in  the  genital  parts  themfelves,  the 
fame  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  venereal  difeafe.  But,  if 
the  moon  produces  this  effect,  it  would  appear  in  all  wo¬ 
men  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  contrary  to  experience, 
fince  there  is  never  a  day  in  which  there  are  not  many  wo¬ 
men  feized  with  this  flux;  nor  are  there  fewer  in  the  de- 
oreafe  than  in  the  increafe  of  the  moon.  As  to  any  fliarp 
ferment  feated  in  the  uterus,  it  will  be  always  inquired 
for  in  vain,  where  there  are  none  but  mild  mucous  juices, 
and  where  venery,  which  expels  all  thefe  juices,  neither 
iqcreafes  nor  lelfens  the  menflrual  flux  :  for  women  deny 
that,  during  the  time  of  their  menfes,  they  have  any  in- 
creafed  delire  of  venery  ;  for  at  that  time  mod  of  the  parts 
are  rather  pained  and  languid ;  and  the  feat  of  venereal 
pleafufe  feems  rather  at  the  entrance  of  the  pudendum 
than  in  the  uterus,  from  which  lafl  the  menfes  flow.  Be¬ 
tides,  that  the  menflrual  blood  is  forced  out  by  fome  caufe 
exciting  the  motion  of  the  blood  again!!  the  veffels,  appears 
moft  probable ;  becaufe,  by  a  retention,  the  courfes  have 
been  known  to  break  through  all  the  other  organs  of  the 
body,  where  no  vellicating  ferment  could  be  feated,  fo  as 
to  burl!  open  the  velfels  of  each  organ  ;  and  becaufe  the 
effect  produced  by  the  retention  of  the  blood  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  tllofe  parts  which  pour  out  the  venereal  humour. 

Nature  lias,  in  general,  given  women  a  more  delicate 
body,  and  folids  that  are  lefs  elaftic  ;  their  mufcles  are  alfo 
fmaller,  with  a  greater  quantity  of  fat  interpofed  both  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  fibres ;  the  bones  too  are  flenderer, 
and  their  furfaces  have  fewer  proceffes  and  afperities,  than 
in  males.  Moreover  the  pelvis  of  the  female  is,  in  all  its 
dimenfions,  larger;  the  offa  ilia  fpread  farther  from  each 
other;  and  the  os  facrum  recedes  more  backward  from  the 
bones  of  the  pubes,  while  the  offa  ifchii  depart  more  from 
each  other  below  :  however,  the  angle  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  pubes  meet  together  to  form  an  arch,  is  in  the  fe¬ 
male  confiderably  larger;  which  differences  are  confirmed 
by  the  obfervations  of  the  belt  anatomifls,  and  from  necef- 
fity  itfelf,  which  requires  a  greater  fpace  for  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  vifeera  in  the  pelvis. 

The  female  infant  new-born  has  her  lower  limbs  very 
fmall ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  blood,  belonging  to  the 


iliac  arteries,  goes  to  the  umbilicals,  fending  down  only  a 
fmall  portion  to  the  pelvis.  Hence  the  pelvis  is  fmall,  and 
but  little  concave ;  fo  that  the  bladder  and  uterus  itfelf, 
with  the  ovaries,  projeil  beyond  the  brim  of  the  pelvis'. 
But  when  the  foetus  is  born,  and  the  umbilical  artery  tied, 
all  the  blood  of  the  iliac  artery  defeends  to  the  pelvis  and 
lower  limbs,  which  of  courfe  grow  larger,  and  the  pelvis 
fpreads- wider  and  deeper ;  fo  that,  by  degrees,  the  womb 
and  bladder  are  received  into  its  cavity,  without  being  any 
longer  compreffed  by  the  inteftines  and  peritonaeum,  when 
the  abdominal  mufcles  prefs  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the 
abdomen.  When  the  increafe  is  perfect,  or  nearly  fo,  then 
in  general  v.  e  find  thofe  arteries  of  the  uterus  largefl,  and 
eafily  injected  with  wax,  which  in  the  foetus  were  leaf!  ; 
and  all  things  are  fo  changed,  that  the  hemorrhoidal  ar¬ 
tery  is  now  in  place  of  the  hypogaftric,  when  formerly  the 
umbilical  had  been  the  trunk  of  that  artery.  More  blood, 
therefore,  at  that  time  comes  into  the  uterus,  vagina,  and 
clitoris,  than  formerly  ufed  to  do.  At  the  fame  time* 
when  the  growth  of  the  body  begins  confiderably  to  dimi- 
nifli,  and  the  blood,  finding  eafy  admittance  into  the  com¬ 
pleted  vifeera,  is  prepared  in  a  greater  quantity ;  and  the 
appetite  being  now  very  fliarp,  in  both  fexes,  a  plethora 
confequently  follows.  In  the  male,  it  vents  itfelf  frequent¬ 
ly  by  the  nofe,  from  the  exhaling  velfels  of  the  pituitary 
membrane  being  dilated  to  fo  great  a  degree  without  a 
rupture,  as  to  let  the  red  blood  diftil  through  them  ;  and 
now  the  femen  firfl  begins  to  be  fecreted,  and  the  beard  to 
grow.  But  in  the  female,  the  fame  plethora  finds  a  more 
eafy  vent  downward  ;  being  directed  partly  by  the  weiglit 
of  the  blood  itfelf,  to  the  uterine  veffels  now  much  en¬ 
larged,  of  a  foft  fleecy  fabric,  and  feated  in  a  loofe  hol¬ 
low  part,  with  a  great  deal  of  cellular  fabric  interiperfed, 
which  is  very  yielding  and  fucculent,  as  we  oblerve  in  the 
womb  :  for  thefe  cattles,  the  velfels  being  eafily  diftenfible, 
the  blood  finds  a  more  eafy  palfage  through  the  foft  ex¬ 
haling  velfels,  which  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
as  being  there  lefs  refilled  than  in  its  return  by  the  veins, 
or  in  taking  a  courfe  through  any  other  part ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  uterus  is  im¬ 
peded,  both  becaufe  the  flexures  of  the  arteries,  from  the 
increafed  afflux  of  the  blood,  become  more  ferpentine  and 
fit  for  retarding  the  blood’s  motion,  and  likewife  becaufe 
it  now  returns  with  difficulty  through  the  veins.  The 
blood  is,  therefore,  firfl  colleiled  in  the  velfels  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  which  at  this  time  are  cbferved,  in  di fle<Sb iorjs,  to  be 
fwelled  ;  it  is  alfo  accumulated  in  the  arteries  of  the  loins 
and  the  aorta  itfelf,  which,  urging  on  a  new  torrent  of 
blood,  augments  the  force,  fo  far  as  to  difcharge  the  red 
blood  into  the  ferous  velfels  of  the  uterus,  which  at  firfl 
tranfmit  an  increafed  quantity  of  warm  mucus,  afterwards 
a  reddifh-coloured  ferum  ;  and  by  buffering  a  greater  dif- 
tenfion,  they  at  la ll  emit  the  red  blood  itfelf.  The  fame 
greater  iinpulfe  of  blood,  determined  to  the  genital  parts, 
drives  out  the  hitherto  latent  hairs,  increafes  the  bulk  of 
the  clitoris,  dilates  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  vagina, 
and  whets  the  female  appetite  to  venery.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  the  quantity  of  the  rhenflrual  flux,  and  the  ear- 
linefs  of  their  appearance,  are  promoted  by  every  thing 
that  either  increafes  the  quantity  or  momentum  of  the 
blood  with  refpect  to  the  body  in  general,  or  direits  the 
courfe  of  the  blood  more  particularly  towards  the  uterus  ; 
fuch  as  joy,  lull,  bathing, of  the  feet,  rich  diet,  warm  air,  and 
lively  temparament  of  the  body.  It  is  diminifhed  by  thofe 
things  which  leffen  plethora  and  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
as  want,  grief,  cold  air,  floth,  and  antecedent  difeafes. 

When  five  or  fix  ounces  of  blood  have  been  thus  eva¬ 
cuated,  the  unloaded  arteries  exert  a  greater  force  of  elaf- 
ticity,  and,  like  all  arteries  which  have  been  overcharged 
with  blood,  gradually  contrail  themfelves  to  a  lefs  dia¬ 
meter,  fo  as  at  length  to  give  paflage  only  to  the  former 
thin  exhaling  moifture  ;  but  the  plethora,  or  quantity  of 
blood,  being  again  increafed  from  the  fame  caufes,  a  like 
difcharge  will  always  more  eafily  enfue  through  the  vef¬ 
fels  of  the  uterus,  after  they  have  been  once  thus  opened, 

than 
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than  through  any  other  part.  Nor  is  there  any  occafion  to 
perplex  ourfelves  about  the  cauf'e,  why  this  periodical 
difcharge  is,  for  the  mod  part,  nearly  regular  or  menftraal ; 
for  this  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the'quantity  and 
momentum  of  the  blood  daily  collected,  together  with  the 
reliftance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  to  yield  again  gradually 
to  the  firft  courle.  This  critical  difcharge  of  the  blciod, 
therefore,  never-  waits  for  the  interval  of  a  month,  but 
flows  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  greater  quantity  of 
blood  in  plethoric  women  is  determined,  by  lull  or  other 
caufes,  -  towards  the  uterus.  Finally,  they  ceafe  to  flow 
altogether,  when  the  uterus,  like  all  the  other  folid  parts 
of  the  b<5dy,  has  acquired  fo  great  a  degree  of  hard ne fs 
and  reliftance,  as  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  declining 
force  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  by  which  the  blood  and 
juices  are  driven  on  through  all  the  veffels.  This  increafed 
hardnefs  in  the  old  uterus  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  arteries 
and  ovaries,  that  it  ealily  difeovers  itfelf  both  to  the  knife 
and  the  injections  of  the  anatomift.  But,  in  general,  brute 
animal's  have  nomenfes;  becaufe,  in  them,  the  womb  is 
in  a  manner  rather  membranous  than  flefiiy,  with  very  firm* 
or  refilling  velfels  :  befides,  the  difference  of  their  pofture 
never  permits  a  natural  hgmorrhagy  from  the  noftrils  or 
other  parts.  They  are  .wanting  in  men,  becaufe  in  that 
fex  there  is  no  fpongy  organ  fit  for  retaining  the  blood  ; 
and  likewife  becaufe  the  arteries  of  the  pelvis  are  both 
harder,  and  lei's  in  proportion,  than  the  veins ;  and  thus 
the  impetus  of  the  blood  is  directed  to  the  lower  limbs, 
where  the  veffels  are  larger  in  proportion  as  thofe  of  the 
pelvis  are  fmaller. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  demanded,  why  the  breafts  fwell 
at  the  time  of  the  approach  of  the  menles?  We  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  breads  have  many  particulars  in  their  fa¬ 
bric  common  with  the  uterus;  as  appears  from  the  fe- 
cretion  of  the  milk  in  them  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus, 
which  increafes  or  diminifhes  in  proportion  as  the  lochial 
flux  is  either  increafed  or  diminifhed;  from  the  limilitude 
of  the  ferons  liquor  to  milk  or  whey,  which  is  found  in 
the  uterus  of  thofe  who  do  not  fuckle Their  children  ;  it 
is  of  a  thin  white  confidence,  and  ap'pears  very  evidently 
in  the  brute  animals ;  alfo  from  the  turgelcence  or  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  papillae  or  nipples  of  the  bread  by  friction,  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  erection  of  the  clitoris.  The  fame  caufes, 
therefore,  which  didend  the.  veffels  of  the  uterus,  likewife 
determine  the  blood  more  plentifully  to  the  breads  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is  an  increafed  bulk  and  turgefcence, 
of  the  conglomerate  glandules  and  cellular  fabric  which 
contpofe  them.. 

OF  HERMAPHRODITES. 

Thus  far  we  have  confidered  the  generative  organs  un¬ 
der  their  natural  and  proper  conformation.  But  it  fome- 
tirnes  happens  in  the-human  druCture,  and  very  frequently 
in  that  of  brute  animals,  that  from  a  lufus  natures,  or  re¬ 
dundancy  of  parts,  that  mixture  of  conformation  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which  is  called  hermaphrodite ;  a  word  formed  of 
the  Greek  a  compound  of  Mercury, 

and  Af>£o«T?j,  Venus;  q.  d.  a  mixture  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  i  e.  of  male  and  female.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
Hermaphroditus  was  originally  a  proper  name,  applied  by 
the  heathen  mythologifts  to  a  fabulous  deity,  whom  fome 
reprefent  as  a  fon  of  Hermes,  Mercury,  and  Aphrodite,  Ve¬ 
nus  ;  and  who,  being  defperately  in  love  with  the  nymph 
Salmalis,  obtained  of  the  gods  to  have  his  body  and  hers 
united  into  one.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  call  hermaphrodites 
uvfyoyvvo  1,  androgyni,  q.  d.  men-women  ;  whence  perfons 
formed  with  this  plurality  of  fex  are -called  Androgynes. 

In  a  treatife  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the'6$th  volume  of  the 
Philofophical  Transitions,  hermaphrodites  are  divided 
into  natural,  and  unnatural  or  monltrous.  The  firft  belongs 
to  the  more  (iniple  orders  of  animals,  of  which  there  are"  a 
much  greater  number  than  of  the  more  perfect.  The  un¬ 
natural  takes  place  in  every  tribe  of  animals  having  diftinft 
fexes,  but  is  more  common  in  fome  than  in  others.  The 


human  fpecies,  Dr.  Hunter  fuppofed  to  have  the  few  eft ; 
but  in  the  horfe,  fheep,  and  black  cattle,  they  are- very 
frequent;  In  the  horfe  Dr.  Hunter  diffeiled,  the  tefticles 
had  come  down  out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  place  where 
the  udder  fliould  have '.beep,  and  appeared  like  an  udder, 
not  fo  pendulous  as  the  fcrotum  in  the  male. of  inch  ani¬ 
mals.  There  were  alfo  two  nipples,  of  wludh  horfes  have 
no  perfect,  form  ;  being  blended  in  them  with  the  flieath 
or  prepuce,  of  which  there  .was  none  here.  The  external 
female  parts  were  exadtly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a  perfect  fe¬ 
male  ;  but  inftead  of  a  commoti-iized  clitoris,  there  was 
one  about  five  or  fix  inches  long  ;  which,  when  creel,  flood 
almoft  diredtly  backwards.* 

A  foal  afs  very  fimilar  to  the  above  was  killed,  and  the 
following  appearances  were  obferved  on  diffcclicii.  The 
tefticles  were  not  come  down  as  in  the  former,  poffibly  be¬ 
caufe  the  creature  was  too  young.  It  had  alfo  two  nipples; 
but  there  was  no  penis  palling  round  the  pubes  to  the  belly, 
as  in  the  perfedt  male  afs.  The  external  female  parts  were 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  fhe-afs.  Within  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina  was  placed  the  clitoris;  but  much  longer  than  that 
of  a  true  female,  being  about  five  inches  long.  The  va¬ 
gina  was  open  a  little  farther  than  the  opening  of  the  ure¬ 
thra  into  it,  and  then  became  obliterated  ;  from  thence, 
up  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  there  was  no  canal.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  common  uterus  it  was  hollow,  or  had  a 
cavity  in  it,  and  then  divided  in  two,  viz.  a  right  and  a 
left,  called  the  horns  of  the  uterus,  which  were  alfo  per¬ 
vious.  Beyond  the  termination  of  the  two  horns  were 
placed  the  ovaria,  as  in  the  true  female;  but  the  Fallopian 
tubes  could  not  be  found.  From  the  broad  ligaments,  to 
the  edges  of  which  the  horns  of  the  uterus  and  ovaria  were 
attached,  there  paffed  towards  each  groin  a  part  fimilar 
to  the  round  ligaments  in  the  female,  which  were  conti¬ 
nued  into  the  rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  there  were  continued  with  them  a  pro- 
cefs  or  theca  of  the  peritonaeum,  fimilar  to  the  tunica  va¬ 
ginalis  communis  in  the  male  afs;  and  in  thefe  thecae  were 
found  the  tefticles,  but  no  vafa  deferentia  could  be  obfer¬ 
ved  palling  from  them. 

Concerning  hermaphrodites  of  the  hitman  fpecies  much 
has  been  written,  and  many  laws  enacted  about  them  in 
different  nations.  Dr.  Parfons,  in  a  treatife  on  this  fub- 
je£l,  endeavours  to  explode  the  notion  as  a  vulgar  error. 
According  to  him,  all  the  hermaphrodites  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  were  only  women  whofe  clitoris  from  fome  caufe 
or  other  was  overgrown  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  this  was 
the  cafe  with  the  Angola  woman  fhewn  at  London  as  an 
hermaphrodite  fome  time  ago.  The  fame  opinion  hath 
likewife  been  held  by  many  eminent  anatomifts,  namely, 
that  thofe  perfons  called  hermaphrodites  are  only  females 
whofe  clitoris  protrudes  beyond  the  nymphse.  The  French 
anatomifts,  however,  feern  not  only  to  have  removed  all 
doubts  about  the  matter,  bitt  have  defined  the  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  lufus  naturae  that  have  yet  been  known  to 
occur  in  the  human  fubjedl.  This  defedl,  or  perhaps  re¬ 
dundancy,  in  the  animal  ftrudture,  is  deferibed  by  them 
as  follows.  “  There  is  a  depravation  in  the  form  of  the 
parts  intended  by  nature  for  propagation,  when,  befides 
thofe  concealed  parts  that  are  found  neceffary,  for  the  dif¬ 
charge  of  prolific  funflions,  the  pudenda  of  the  other  fex 
likew  ife  appear.  This  monftrous  production  of  nature  is 
diverfified  in  four  different  ways;  of  which  three  appear  in 
males,  and  one  in  females.  In  men,  the  female  pudendum, 
clothed  with  hair,  fometimes  appears  contiguous  to  the 
perinaeum ;  at  other  times,  in  the  middle  of  the  fcrotum  ; 
at  other  times,  which  conftitutes  the  third  diverfity,  thro* 
that  part  itfelf  which  in  the  midft  of  the  fcrotum  exhibits 
the  form  of  a  finale  pudendum,  urine  is  emitted,  as  it  were, 
from  female  parts.  Near  that  which  is  the  teft  of  pu¬ 
berty,  and  above  the  pudendum,'  in  females,  the  mafculinc 
genitals  appear,  confpicuous  in  all  their  three  forms,  one 
refembling  the  viretram  or  yard,  the  other  like  the  two 
tefticles  :  but  for  the  mod  part  it  happens,  that,  of  the 
two  inftruments  of  generation,  one  is  feeble  and  inert ;  and 
2  '  ii 
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it  is  extremely  rare  that  both  are  found  fufficiently  valid 
and  proper  for  feats  of  iove  ;  nay,  e  ven  in  a  great  many,  both 
theie  members  are  deficient  and  impotent,  (o  that  they  can 
perforin  the  office  neither  of  a  male  nor  of  a  female.” 

With  refpeci  to  them,  it  appears,  from  i  collation  of  all 
the  circumltances  which  have  been  obferved,  that  no  per¬ 
fect-  androgyne,  or  real  hermaphrodite,  pofteHes  the  genuine 
powers  of  both  iexes,  in  (itch  a  manner  as  to  be  qualified 
for.  performing  the  functions  of  either  with  fuccefs  :  the 
irregularity  of  their  fabrication  almoft  always  confifts  in 
fomeihing  fuperfluous  added  to  one  of  the  two  fexes,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  t lie  other,  without  bellowing 
t lie  real  and  ciiaradteriuical  diftinefion  ;  and  every  herma¬ 
phrodite  is  almoft  always,  in  effect,  a  very  woman.  Since 
this  monltrous  exhibition  of  nature  is  not  Inch  as  to  abro¬ 
gate  the' rights  or  deflroy  the  character  of  humanity  among 
iiunian  beings,  this  involuntary  misfortune  implies  no  right 
to  defpile  thofe  itp'on  whom  it  is  inflicted  by  nature,  or 
to  make  them  the  fport  and  ridicule  of  the  illiberal  and 
licentious. 

The  Anatomical  Plate  VI.  affords  an  accurate  View  of 
the  Male  and  Female  Parts  of  Generation,  and  of  the  Lujus 
Natura  conftituting  the  Hermaphrodites  or  Androgynes. 

Fig.  i,  rcpiefents  the  male  organs,  aa ,  Tlte  kidneys. 
lb,  The  ureters,  cc,  The  renal  glands,  d,  Tlie  trunk  of 
the  vena  cava,  c,  Trunk  of  the  aorta.  J f  Tlte  emul- 
gent  arteries  and  veins,  gg,  The  fpernuitic  arteries  and 
veins,  hh,  Tlte  iliac  arteries,  ii,  The  iliac  veins,  kk,  The 
hypogaftric  arteries  and  veins,  which  run  down  upon  the 
bladder  and  penis.  /,  The  bladder,  in,  The  bulb  of  tlte 
urethra,  n,  The  penis,  oo,  The  vafa  deferentia.  pp,  The 
tpididymes.  qq,  The  tefticles. 

Fig.  2,  reprelents  the  female  parts.  i,  The  womb. 

2,  2,  The  Fallopian  tubes.  3,  3,  The  fimbriae.  4,  4,  The 
ovaria.  5,  The  mouth  of  the  womb.  6,  6,  The  ligamen- 
ta  rotiinda.  7,  The  rugous  inlide  of  the  vagina.  X,  The 
orifice  of  the  vagina. 

Fig .  3,  4,  and  5,  reprefent  the  hermaphrodite  confor- 
’  mation  of  the  male  genitals,  as  deferibed  above  ;  and 
Jig.  6,  repreleiits  that  which  more  particularly  appertains 
"to  the  female. 

OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

The  heart  throws  the  blood  into  two  great  arteries  ; 
one  of  which  is  named  aorta,  the  other  arteria  pulmonalis. 
The  aorta  diftributes  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
for  the  nourilhment  of  the  parts,  and  for  the  fecretion  of 
the  different  fluids.  The  arteria  pulmonalis  carries  the 
venal  blood  through  all  the  capillary  velfels  of  the  lungs. 
Both  theie  great  or  general  arteries  are  fubdivided  into  fe- 
veral  branches,  and  into  a  great  number  of  ramifications. 

The  pulmonary  artery  goes  out  from  tiie  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  ;  and  its  trunk  having  run  almoft  directly  up¬ 
ward  as  high  as  the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  is  divided  into 
two  lateral  branches,  one  going  to  the  right  Tide,  called 
the  right  pulmonary  artery,  the  other  to  the  left  lide,  termed 
the  left  pulmonary  artery.  The  right  artery  palfes  under 
the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  and  is  confequently  longer  than 
the  left.  They  both  run  to  the  lungs,  and  are  difperfed 
through  their  whole  fubftance  by  ramifications  nearly  like 
thofe  of  the  bronchia,  and  lying  in  the  fame  direction. 
From  the  pulmonary  arteries  the  blood  is  returned  by  the 
veins':  which,  contrary  to  the  courle  of  the  arteries,  begin 
by  very  minute  canals,  and  gradually  become  larger,  fornt- 
iiw  at  length  four  large  trunks  called  pulmonary  veins ,  which 
terminate  in  the  left  auricle. 

The  aorta  is  divided  into  the  aorta  afeendens  and  aorta 
defeendens,  though  both  are  but  one  and  the  fame  trunk. 

It  is  termed  afeendens,  from  where  it  leaves  the  heart  to  the 
extremity  of  the  great  curvature  or  arch.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  trunk  from  the  arch  to  the  os  facriim  is  named 
defeendens.  The  large  branches  of  the  aorta  are  thefe  :  two 
arteria;  fubclavite,  two  carotides,  one  cariiaca,  one  melen- 
terica  luoerior,  two  renales  oriemulgentes,  one  mefenterica 
inferior,  and  two  iiiaca:.  The  fmall  branches  are  chiefly 
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the  arteria:  coronariae  cordis,  bronchiales,  a-fophagex,  in- 
tercollales,  diaphragmatic®  inftriores,  fpermaticae,  lum- 
bares,  and  lacras.  From  the  upper  part  the  aorta  fends 
out  commonly  three,  l'ometimes  four,  large  branches,  their 
origins  being  very  near  each  other.  When  there  are  four, 
the  two  middle  branches  are  termed  arteria:  carotides,  the 
other  two  fubclavice  ;  and  both  are  diftinguifhed  into  right 
and  left.  The  carotid  arteries  run  direflly  up  to  the  head, 
each  of  them  being  firlt  divided  into  two,  one  external, 
t He  other  internal  :  the  external  artery  goes  chiefly  to  the 
outer  parts  ot  the  head  and  dura  mater,  or  firft  covering 
ot  the  brain  ;  the  internal  enters  the  cranium  through  the 
bony  canal  of  the  os  petrofum,  and  is  diftributed  through 
the  brain  by  a  great  number  of  ramifications.  The  lub- 
clavian  arteries  feparate  laterally,  and  almoft  tranfverlely, 
each  running  toward  that  lide  on  which  it  lies,  behind  and 
under  the  clavicuhe,  from  whence  they  have  their  name, 
'i  lie  left  feems  to  be  fnorter,  and  runs  more  obliquely  than 
the  right.  The  fubclavian  on  each  fide  terminates  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  firft  rib ;  and  there,  as  it  goes  out  of  the 
thorax,  takes  the  name  of  arteria  axillaris.  During  this 
courle  of  the  fubclavian  artery,  taking  in  the  common 
trunk  ol  the  right  fubclavian,  feveral  arteries  arile  from 
it,  viz.  the  mammaria  interna,  mediaftina,  pericardia,  dia- 
phragmatica  minor  live  fuperior,  thymica,  and  trachealis. 
The  thymica  and  trachealis  on  each  lide  are,  in  fome  fub- 
jects,  only  branches  of  one  fmall  trunk  which  fprings  from 
the  common  trunk  of  the  right  fubclavian  and  carotid. 
They  are  generally  fmall  arteries,  which  run  fome  times 
feparate,  and  lometimes  partly  feparate  and  partly  joined. 
Trite  fubclavian  fends  oft'  likewife  the  mammaria  interna, 
vertebrales,  cervicales,  and  l'ometimes  feveral  of  the  upper 
intercoftales.  Tiie  axillary  artery,  which  is  only  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  fubclavian,  from  the  place  where  it  goes 
out  of  the  thorax  to  the  axilla,  detaches  chiefly  the  mam¬ 
maria  externa  or  thcracia  fuperior,  thoraeia  inferior,  lea- 
pulares  extern®,  Icapularis  interna,  humeralis  or  mufeu- 
laris,  fee.  Afterwards  it  is  continued,  by  different  ramifi¬ 
cations,  and  under  different  names,  over  the  whole  arm, 
all  tlte  way  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

The  fuperior  portion  of  the  aorta  defeendens  gives  off' 
the  arteriae  bronchiales,  which  arile  l'ometimes  by  a  fmall 
common  trunk,  lometimes  feparately,  and  lometimes  do 
not  come  immediately  from  the  aorta.  It  next  fends  off 
the  cefophage®,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  mediaftime 
pofteriores,  and  the  intercoftales,  from  its  poflerior  part, 
which  in  fome  (objects  come  all  from  this  portion  of  the 
aorta,  in  others  only  the  loweft  eight  or  nine.  The  infe¬ 
rior  portion  of  the  defeending  aorta,  as  it  palfes  through 
tlte  diaphragm,  gives  off  tlte  diaphragmatic®  inferiores  or 
phrenic®,  which  however  do  not  always  come  immediately 
from  the  aorta.  Afterwards  it  lends  oft'  feveral  branches 
anteriorly,  pofteriorly,  and  laterally. 

The  anterior  branches  are  cteliaca,  which  fupplies  the 
ftontach,  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  & c.  the  melenterica  lii- 
perior,  which  goes  chiefly  to  the  mefentery,  to  the  fmall 
inteftines,  and  to  that  part  of  t4ie  great  inteftines  which  lies 
on  the  right  fide  of  tlte  abdomen  ;  the  mefenterica  inferior, 
which  goes  to  the  great  inteftines  on  the  left  lide,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  htemorrhoidalis  interna  ;  and  laftly,  the  right 
and  left  arterias  fpermaticae.  The  pollerior  branches  are 
tire  arteria  lumbares,  of  which  there  are  feveral  pairs,  and 
tiie  facr®,  wliich  do  not  always  come  from  the  trunk  of 
the  aorta.  The  lateral  branches  are  the  caplulares  and 
adipolie,  the  origin  of  which  often  varies  ;  the  renales, 
commonly  termed  nnulgenlcs,  and  tiie  iliac®.  The  iliac 
artery  on  each  lide  is  commonly  divided  into  the  external 
or  anterior,  and  internal  or  pollerior.  The  internal  iiiaca 
is  likewife  named  arteria  hypogafrica-,  and  its  ramifications 
are  diftributed  to  the  vifeera  contained  in  the  pelvis,  and 
to  the  neighbouring  parts,  both  internal  and  external. 
The  iiiaca  externa,  which  is  tlte  true  continuation  of  the 
iliac  trunk,  and  alone  deferves  that  name,  goes  cn  to  the 
inguen,  and  then  out  of  the  abdomen,  under  the  ligamen- 
tum  I'allopii  j  having  firft  detached  tiie  epigaftrica,  which 
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goes  to  the  mufculi  abdominis  reCti.  Having  quitted  the 
abdomen,  it  is  called  arteria  cruralis,  which  runs  down 
upon  the  thigh,  and  is  diftri  bitted  by  many  branches  and 
ramifications  to  all  the  lower  extremity. 

The  arteries  themfelves  have  arteries  which  are  more 
particularly  fpread  through  their  external  cellular  coat, 
which  fpring  on  all  Tides  from  the  next  adjacent  fmall  ar¬ 
terial  trunks  :  they  are  numerous,  and  like  net-work  ;  they 
are  very  minute,  but  plainly  appear,  even  in  the  foetus, 
without  injection.  Nerves  alfo  defcend,  for  a  long  way 
together,  through  the  furface  of  the  artery,  and  at  laft 
vanilh  in  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  velTel  ;  of  which  we 
have  a  fpecimen  in  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  and 
in  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  and  Dr.  Waller  has  lhewn  them 
in  feveral  arteries  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Do  not  the 
arteries  feem  to  derive  from  thefe  nerves  a  mufcular  and 
convullive  force,  very  different  from  that  of  their  fimple 
elafticity  ?  Does  not  this  force  (hew  itfelf  plainly  enough 
in  fevers,  faintings,  pal  Ties  accompanied  with  atrophy,  and 
paflions  of  the  mind  ?  Haller  conliders  the  artery  as  being 
in  a  manner  infenfible  and  unirritable ;  and  if  it  is  con- 
ftricted  by  the  application  of  poifons,  he  fays  it  has  every 
property  of  the  dead  (kin.  This,  however,  is  not  agree¬ 
able  to  the  opinions  of  the  prefent  phyfiologifts.  The 
feElions  of  the  arteries  are  circular,  becaufe  they  are  elaf- 
tic ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why,  from  the  fmall  arteries  of 
the  teeth,  hemorrhagies  are  fometimes  fatal.  Tire  aorta, 
indeed,  of  the  thorax  and  abddmen,  the  carotids  of  the 
neck,  and  fome  other  arteries  of  the  dead  body,  from  their 
leflened  extenlion,  appear  fomewhat  flat  or  deprelfed  ;  but 
their  round  figure,  or  circular  feCtion,  is  every  where  re- 
ftored  by  injeCtion.  Their  elafticity  is  alfo  evident  by  that 
powerful  compreffure,  which  a  fegment  of  a  large  artery 
makes  upon  the  finger  that  diftends  it,  and  which  is  much 
ftronger  in  a  dead  than  in  a  living  body.  In  the  living 
body,  indeed,  this  force  yields  to  that  of  the  heart ;  but 
inftantly  recovers  itfelf  when  the  heart  is  relaxed,  and  re- 
ffores  the  artery  to  its  former  diameter ;  and  this  makes 
the  pulfe,  which  all  arteries  poflefs,  although  the  fyftole 
and  diaftole  can  be  perceived  by  the  finger  only  in  the 
larger,  not  in  the  ('mailer  ones.  The  Jlrengt/i  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  is  confiderable  enough:  but  as  the  denfe  hard  net¬ 
work  of  the  outer  cellular  coat  refufes  to  yield  to  a  dif- 
tending  force,  it  breaks  without  much  difficulty,  and  al- 
moft  eafier  than  t lie  coats  of  the  veins  ;  .and  hence  aneu- 
rifms  ari(e.  But,  in  general,  the  trunks  are,  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  weaker,  and  the  branches  ftronger  in  their 
coats  ;  whence  the  impulfe  of  the  blood  may  exert  a  con¬ 
fiderable  effeCl  upon  the  former,  but  leaft  of  all  on  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  the  limbs.  Hence  it  is-,  that  aneurifms  are  1110ft 
frequently  formed  near  the  heart. 

Nature  has  difperfed  the  arteries  through  the  whole  ani¬ 
mal  body,  except  in  a  few  membranes  where  they  have  not 
yet  been  obferved .  She  hath  difpofed  of  the  trunks,  every 
where,  in  places  of  fafety  ;  becaufe  wounds  in  the  (mailer 
trunks  are  always  dangerous,  and  in  the  larger  trunks  fre¬ 
quently  mortal.  The  (kin  is  fpread  with  numerous  (hurt 
and  fmall  arterial  branches;  but  the  larger  trunks,  de¬ 
fended  by  the  (kin  and  mufcles,  creep  along  near  the 
bones.  In  general,  the  arteries  are  in  proportion  to  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  fent.  The  largeft  go  - 
to  the  fecretory  organs,  the  brain,  and  fpleen ;  the  (inaller 
ones  to  the  mufcular  parts.  The  extremities  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  which  are  either  cylindrical  or  nearly  fo,  fend  off 
fmaller  branches  in  greater  abundance  than  the  large  arte¬ 
ries  do,  and  thefe  extremely  fmall  ramifications  anaftomo- 
fing  with  one  another  form  a  kind  of  net-work  ;  as  we  fee 
more  particularly  in  all  membranes.  By  this  means,  tho* 
the  paffage  from  the  heart  to  any  part  of  the  artery  is  ob- 
ftruCted,  the  blood  may  nevertheless  flow-  through  the  ar¬ 
teries  which  are  near  the  obftrudted  one.  Thus  a  gangrene 
or  languor  of  the  part  is  very  ftrongly  prevented,  and  the 
obftruftion  is  more  ealily  refolved  by  the  repulfion  of  the 
obftacle  into  the  larger  part  of  the  trunk.  The  lead  arte¬ 
ries  are  either  changed  by  a.  continuation  of  their  canals 
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intoweins,  or  elfe  a  branch,  fent  out  at  right  angles  from 
the  artery,  is  inferted  by  a  like  angle  into  a  branch  of  fmall 
veins.  Both  thefe  kinds  of  mechanifm  are  demonffrated  to 
us  by  the  microfcope,  and  the  eafy  return  of.  injections, 
through  the  veins  into  the  arteries.  A  large  artery  is  ne¬ 
ver  oblerved  to  open  into  a  vein. 

In  the  vifcera,  we  find  the  fmall  arteries  difpofed  not  fo 
much  in  net-work  as  in  a  fabric  of  a  peculiar  kind,  wherein 
the  fmall  branches  defcend  very  thick,  or  in  chillers  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  trunk,  fo  as  to  relemble  brulhes,  a  variety  of 
little  trees  or  bodies,  fmall  ferpents,  or  threads,  according 
to  the  various  dil'pofition  of  the  parts.  Sometimes  the  ar¬ 
teries  end  in  another  maimer,  namely,  by  being  converted, 
into  veifels  of  the  fmaller  kinds,  which  are  continuous  to 
the  arteries,  and  indeed  real  arterial  trunks ;  as  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  ophthalmic  artery,  by  tracing  t he  arteries  of 
the  tunica  choroides,  or  the  colourlefs  ones  of  the  circle 
of  the  uvea  and  iris.  In  other  places  the  fmaller  vcftels 
feem  to  proceed  laterally  as  branch.es  from  the  trunks  of 
the  leaft  fanguineous  arteries ;  and  thefe  again  are  drawn 
out  into  trunks  dill  fmaller.  Thefe  are  called  excretory 
du£ls.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  thefe  vcffels  are  filled  with 
red  blood  ;  of  this,  however,  we  have  examples  in  the  kid¬ 
neys,  the  liver,  and  the  breads.  Indeed  the  blood,  when 
vitiated,  penetrates  the  excretory  duCts  of  the  whole  body, 
even  without  hurting  the  vefiels ;  nor  is  that  aberration 
found  to  be  productive  of  any  evil  conlequence  after'the 
diforder  of  the  blood  is  cured. 

Another  termination  of  the  arterial  extremities  is  into 
the  exhaling  vefiels  ;  and  this  manner  of  their  ending  is 
very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  whole  (kin, 
all  membranes  of  the  human  body  which  form  any  clofe 
cavity,  all  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  anterior  and 
pofterior  chambers  of  the  eye,  all  the  adipofe  cells  and 
pulmonary  velicles,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftinal  tube,  and  the  trachea,  are  all  of  them  repleniflied. 
with  exhaling  arteries  of  this  kind.  Thefe  emit  a  thin, 
watery,  gelatinous,  humour,  which,  by  congeftion,  (tagna- 
tion,  or  excefs,  is  converted  into  a  watery  but  coagulable 
lymph,  as  we  fee  in  feveral  difeafes,  and  in  death.  The 
exhalants  are  eafily  demonftrable  from  the  watery  fweat. 
that  enliies  after  injecting  the  arteries  with  any  warm  liT 
quor.  In  fome  places  they  exhale  indeed  not  a  thin  va¬ 
pour,  but  blood  itfelf,  as  we  fee  in  the  heart,  the' cellular 
fabric  of  the  penis*  urethra,  clitoris,  and  nipple  of  the 
female  bread  ;  in  all  which  blood  in  its  natural  (late  is 
poured  out. 

The  arteries,  in  a  living  perfon,  are  always  full  of  blood  ; 
fince  the  jet  or  dream  from  an  artery  is  not  interrupted 
by  alternate  flops,  while  the  heart  is  inactive;  but  flows 
on  in  a  continued  thread.  The  microfcope  alfo  (hews  the 
arteries,  in  living  animals,  to  be  full  both  in  their  fyftole 
and  diaftole;  nor  can  the  circular  fibres  of  the  arteries  fo 
far  contract  themfelves  as  entirely  to  evacuate  thefe  tubes. 
Every  contraction  of  (he  ventricle  fends  a  new  wave  of 
blood  into  the  arteries;  this  wave  feldom  exceeds  two 
ounces,  and  confequently  bears  only  a  fmall  proportion  to 
the  whole  circulating  mafs,  yet  it  is  fo  forcibly,  propelled 
by  the  heart  as  to  drive  the  preceding  waves  before  it. 
In  eonfequence  of  this  propuifion,  the  dimenfions  of  the 
cylindrical  artery  are  augmented,  the  arterial  coats  are 
prelfed  near  each  other,  and  the  Terpentine  flexures  are 
confiderably  increafed,  as  we  often  fee  in  injections.  This, 
dilatation  of  the  artery,  whereby  its  capacity  is  changed 
from  a  lefs  to  a  greater  circle,  is  the  pulfe,  the  diaftoje  of 
which  is  an  expanllon  of  the  artery  beyond  its  natural 
diameter.  This  attion  is  the  charaCleriftic  of  life;  it  re- 
(ults  from  the  heart  only,  and  is  in  no  wife  natural  to 
the  arteries  themfelves.  Hence,  when,  the  motion  of  the 
heart  is  intercepted,  whether  by  aneurifrn,  ligature,  or 
othenvife,  puliation  of  the  arteries  is  to  be  felt  ;  and 
hence  a  fudden  ceffatio'n  of  the  pulfe,  by  a  wound  through 
the  heart.  The  artery  is  proportionally  more  dilated,  the 
more  the  velocity  of  the  new  wave  exceeds  that  of  the 
former  one. 
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The  blood's  velocity  in  the  arteries  is  diminifhed  during 
the  heart’s  fydole,  but  increased  during  its  diadole  ;  at  a 
medium  its  motion  is  fomewhat  lei's  than  one  foot  in  a  fe- 
cond  of  time.  The  conflant  plenitude  of  the  arteries  ren¬ 
ders  it  impoffible  for  us  to  perceive  any  fucceflion  in  the 
pulfes  of  different  arteries  ;  whence  all  the  arteries  of  the 
body  feem  to  beat  at  one  and  tlj£  fame  indant,  whilft  the 
heart  (trikes  againd  the  bread  :  and  yet  there  is  certainly 
a  fucceflion  in  the  fydole  of  the  arteries,  by  which  the 
aorta  feems  to  contract  fuccellively,  as  it  is  filled  with 
blood  expelled  from  the  heart ;  fo  that  the  part  of  the 
artery  next  the  heart  is  firfi  conftringed,  and  thence  the 
arterial  contracting  force  gradually  proceeds  to  the  extre¬ 
mities.  We  have  an  inftance  of  this  in  the  intedines  ;  and 
very  evidently  in  infects,  who  have  a  long  fiftulous  and 
knotted  heart,  manifeltly  contracting  in  a  fucceflion  from 
the  beginning  to  tire  end  ;  but  in  the  human  arteries  tli* 
fuccefiions  are  fo  quick  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

The  pulfe  is  continued  to,  and  ends  in,  the  expillary 
and  cylindrical  arteries,  or  the  originations  of  the  veins. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  velocity  with  which  the 
blood  comes  from  tire  heart;  but  that  velocity  continually 
decreafes.  The  tranf’verfe  feCtions  of  all  the  arteries  at  a 
difiance  from  the  heart,  are  in  one  Cum  greater  than  the 
fection  of  the  aorta  ;  and  the  aggregate  area  of  their  fee  - 
tions  increafes,  but  in  an  uncertain  proportion,  as  the  dif- 
tance  from  the  heart  increafes  :  the  velocity  will  confe- 
quently  decreafe  as  the  didance  increafes,  for  it  mud  al¬ 
ways  be  inverfely  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  tube 
through  which  the  fluid  runs.  A  conliderable  allowance 
mud  alfo  be  made  for  the  great  vifcidity  or  tenacity  of 
the  blood,  which  entirely  coagulates  by  red;  its  circula¬ 
tory  motion  alone  overcomes  the  mutual  attraction  of  its 
parts,  and  prevents  it  from  adhering  to  the  (ides  of  the 
veflels  in  a  coagulated  date,  as  we  fee  in  aneurifms  and 
wounds  of  the  arteries,  and  after  death.  The  oppolition 
w  hich  the  blood  meets  with  in  the  branches,  lelfens  its 
velocity  in  the  trunk :  and  the  oppolition  of  torrents  of 
blood  to  one  another  in  the  anadomofes  of  veflels  alfo  de- 
droys  fome  parts  of  its  motion.  We  may  eafily  perceive 
the  amount  of  this  retardation  will  be  very  confiderable, 
although  it  be  difficult  to  edimate  it  judly.  In  the  larger 
trunks  the  blood  of  a  living  animal  flows  with  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  a  torrent :  but,  in  the  lead  branches,  it  creeps 
along  very  (lowly,  and  begins  to  coagulate.  It  is  alfo  well 
known  to  furgeons,  that  a  fmall  branch  of  an  artery  near 
the  heart  bleeds  more  dangeroufly  than  a  much  larger  one 
at  a  greater  didance.  The  weight  of  the  incumbent  at- 
mofphere,  of  the  mufcles  and  flefliy  parts  lying  above  the 
artery,  and  the  contractile  power  of  the  veflel  itfelf,  alfo 
make  a  refidance  to  the  heart ;  but  they  do  not  lelfen  the 
velocity  of  the  blood,  for  they  add  as  much  in  the  diadole 
as  they  diminiffi  in  the  fydoie.  The  pulfe  therefore  en- 
fues,  becaufe  the  anterior  wave  or  column  of  blood  moves 
on  dower,  while  the  lubfequent  or  poderior  wave  comes 
fader ;  fo  that  the  preceding  is  an  obdacle  to  -the  confe- 
quent  blood.  But  lince  the  force  of  the  heart  weakens  as 
the  blood  goes  on,  and  the  contraftile  power  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  increales,  the  excefs  of  the  celerity  of  the  conlequent 
wave  pufhed  on  by  the  heart,  above  the  celerity  of  the 
antecedent  wave  pufhed  on  by  the  contractile  power  of  the 
artery,  will  grow  continually  lefs  and  lefs;  and,  when  the 
blood  arrives  to  a  certain  didance,  the  celerities  of  both 
waves  become  equal,  and  the  pulfation  ceafes.  This  plaice 
of  equality  in  motion  cannot  be  in  the  larger  and  more 
confpicuous  arterial  branches:  for  in  them  the  wave  lad 
coming  from  the  heart  moves  quicker  than  what  went  be¬ 
fore.  The  inflammatory  pulfation  of  the  fmall  arteries  of 
the  eye  (hews  that  they  have  a  pulfe.  We  may  however 
fafely  conclude,  that  in  the  lead  red  arteries  the  pplfe  at 
length  begins  to  vaniffi.  This  is  evident  from  the  equable 
motion  of°the  blood,  as  feen  by  a  microfcope,  through  the 
arteries  of  a  frog.  In  the  larger  veflels,  however,  fuch  as 
may  be  about  the  fixth  part  of  a  line  in  diameter,  the 
pulle  becomes  imperceptible.  In  the  lead  veins  there  is 
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no  fenfible  pulfation  or  accelerated  motion  of  the  blond, 
w'hild  the  heart  contracts,  demondrable  either  by  the  mi- 
crofcope  or  any  other  experiment. 

That  the  blood  prelfes  againft  the  fides  of  the  veins,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  furrows  made  on  the  bones-  over  which 
they-pafs,  and  the  fwelling  of  the  veins  on  being  tied. 
Why  then  do  not  the  veins  beat  ?  The  reafon  feems  to 
be,  that  the  blood  is  more  retarded  immediately  on  its 
leaving  the  heart,  than  it  is  in  the  fmalled  veflels.  Hence, 
the  difference  of  the  velocities  of  the  confequent  and  ante¬ 
cedent  waves  is  greated  at  the  heart,  and  grow  s  gradually 
lefs,  till  it  at  lad  totally  vanilhes.  The  pulfe  is  therefore 
the  meafure  of  the  powers  w  hich  the  heart  fpends  on  the 
blood;  becaufe  it  is  the  immediate  and  full  effect  of  thofe- 
powers.  Hence,  catcris  paribus ,  the  pulfe  is  flow  in  the 
mod  healthy  people,  where  there  is  no  himulus,  nor  any 
unnatural  refidance;  and  where  the  heart  is  at  liberty  to 
propel  the  blood  with  eafe.  We  mud  except  thofe  cafes 
where  there  is  fome  obdacle  which  px'events  the  blood  from 
entering  tire  aorta.  For  this  reafon  the  pulfe  in  adhmatic 
people  is  flow.  A  debility  or  infenfibility  of  the  heart, 
when  the  ufual  dimulus  is  not  capable  of  exciting  it  to 
contraftion,  alfo  occafions  a  dow  pulfe.  A  firong  full  pulfe 
is  caufed  by  the  arteries  being  full,  and  the  heart  at  the 
fame  time  vigorous  and  powerful ;  a  fmall  pulfe  by  the 
emptinefs  of  the  arteries,  and  a  fmaller  wave  of  blood  fent 
from  the  heart.  A  hard  pulfe  denotes  fome  obdacle  or 
dimulus  :  or  elfe  that  the  heart’s  force,  the  thicknefs  of 
blood,  or  the  rigidity  of  the  artery,  are  increafed.  A  quick 
pulfe  denotes  fome  dimulus,  obdacle,  or  greater  fenfibi- 
lity  or  irritability  of  the  heart.  The  pulfe  is  bed  felt  where 
the  artery  lies  expofed  bare  to  the  touch,  upon  fome  re¬ 
dding  bone  ;  but  obdruftions  fometimes  render  the  pullet 
perceptible  where  it  is  never  fo  naturally. 

The  pulfe  is  (lower  in  animals  as  they  are  larger  or  more 
bulky;  becaufe  their  heart,  in  proportion  to  the  red  of  the 
body,  is  lefs  than  that  of  fmaller  animals  ;  it  is  alfo  lefs- 
irritable,  and  is  obliged  to  propel  the  blood  to  a  greater 
didance  ;  whence,  in  large  animals,  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  relidunces  to  be  overcome  and  the  force  of  the 
heart  is  lefs  than  the  fmall  ones.  Hence,  fmall  animals  are 
more  voracious  than  large  ones ;  as  the  whale  and  ele¬ 
phant.  The  pulfe  of  a  healthful  perfon,  in  the  morning, 
beats  at  lead  65  in  a  minute;  but,  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  it  will  beat  So  ;  and  again,  by  the  night’s  red  or  deep, 
it  will  become  gradually  lefs  frequent,  till  in  the  morning 
you  will  find  it  returned  to  its  primitive  number  of  65.  For 
the  motions  of  the  tnufcles,  and  actions  of  the  external 
and  internal  fenfes,  the  warmth  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
atflion  of  the  aliments,  urge  the  venal  blood  on  to  the 
heart,  whence  a  more  than  ordinary  dimulus  and  a  greater 
number  of  contractions.  Hence  alfo  thofe  paroxyfms,  or 
fits  of  increafe,  obfervable  in  all  fevers  towards  the  even¬ 
ing.  Sleep  retards  the  motion  not  only  of  the  blood,  but 
of  all  the  other  humours  and  actions  in  the  body  whatever. 

A  frequent  and  a  quick  pulfe  are  often  confounded  ; 
but  they  are  in  reality  very  different.  The  pulfe  is  quicker 
in  children,  and  becomes  afterwards  dower  in  perfons  as 
they  grow  older.  The  falient  point  beats  13.4.  in  a  minute  : 
the  pulfe  of  new-born  infants,  120;  and  of  old  people,  60. 
A  feverifli  pulfe  is  ufually  between  96  and  120,  to  which 
number  indeed  it  is  often  increafed  by  laborious  exercifes 
alone;  if  it  is  increafed  to  130  or  140,  (which  lad  num¬ 
ber  we  have  never  known  it  exceed,)  the  patient  feldom 
recovers.  The  pulfe  beats  flower  in  winter,  and  quicker 
in  dimmer,  by  about  ten  drokes  per  minute;  and,  under 
the  torrid  zone  it  often  increafes  to  120.  The  diderent 
paflions  of  the  mind  varioudy  accelerate,  retard,  and  dil 
turb,  the  pulfe.  Whatever  obdruCts  the  circulation, is  alfo 
found  to  accelerate  the  pulfe  ;  not  from  the  laws  of  hydro- 
datics,  or  on  account  of  the  canal  being  made  narrower, 
nor  from  the  a&ion  of  the  foul ;  but  by  the  drenuous  and 
more  frequently  repeated  contractions  of  the  heart,  in  order 
to  free  itfelf  from  an  irritating  dimulus:  -tints  an  irritation 
from  acrid  blood  is  tjie  caufe  of  the  frequent  pulfe  in  fevers. 
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In  a  healthy  petTon,  tiling  fnfficient  exercife  of  body, 
the  blood  moves  with  fuch  a  velocity,  as  fuffices  to  deli¬ 
ver  as  much  of  it  by  the  vena  cava  to  the  heart,  as  is  fent 
out  by  the  aorta.  But  reft  or  inactivity  of  body,  and  a 
weaknefs  of  the  contracting  fibres  of  the  heart  and  other 
mufcles,  frequently  render  the  motion  of  the  venal  blood 
more  difficult.  Hence  follow  the  varices  in  women  with 
child,  and  the  piles;  which  latter  are  alfo  partly  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  valves  in  the  vena  portarum.  Hence  alfo 
the  menfes.  And,  when  the  veins  return  their  blood  too 
ftowly  to  the  heart,  the  fubtile  vapours  ftagnate;  whence 
that  frequency  of  oedematous  fwellings  in  weak  people. 
The  time  in  which  an  ounce  of  blood,  fent  out  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  returns  to  the  right,  and  which 
is  commonly  reckoned  the  time  in  which  the  greater  cir¬ 
culation  is  performed,  is  uncertain.  Suppofe  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  thrown  out  of  the  heart  at  every  puliation 
to  be  ii  ounces,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  the  blood 
to  be  336  ounces,  then  a  complete  circulation  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  time  of  224  pulfutions ;  that  is,  in  about 
three  minutes! 

OF  THE  FEINS. 

The  blood  diftributed  through  the  body  by  the  aorta 
and  arteria  pulmonaris,  returns  to  the  heart  by  three  kinds 
of  veins,  called  vtna  cava,  vena  porta:,  and  vena  pulmonaris. 
The  vena  cava  carries  back  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  the  blood  conveyed  by  the  aorta  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  except  what  goes  by  the  arteriae  coronariae  cordis. 
It  receives  all  this  blood  from  the  arterial  ramifications  in 
part  direiftly,  and  in  part  indirectly.  The  vena  portae  re¬ 
ceives  the  blood  carried  to  the  floating  vifeera  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  by  the  arteria  caeliaca  and  the  two  mefentericae  ; 
and  conveys  it  to  the  vena  hepatica,  and  from  thence  to 
the  vena  cava.  The  venae  pulmonares  convey  to  the  pul¬ 
monary  finus,  or  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  blood  car¬ 
ried  to  the  lungs  by  the  arteria  pulmonaris.  And  to  thefe 
three  veins  two  others  might  be  added,  viz.  thofe  which 
belong  particularly  to  the  heart,  and  to  its  auricles,  and 
the  finufes  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  vena  cava  goes  out  from  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  by  two  large  feparate  trunks,  almoft  direCtly  oppofite 
to  each  other,  one  running  upward,  called  vena  cava J'upc- 
rior  ■  the  other  downward,  called  vena  cava  inferior.  The 
vena  cava  fuperior  is  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  thorax,  head, 
and  upper  extremities,  and  but  very  little  to  the  parts  be¬ 
low  the  diaphragm.  The  vena  cava  inferior  is  diftributed 
chiefly  to  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  and  but  very 
little  to  the  parts  above  the  diaphragm.  The  ancients  called 
the  fuperior  vena  cava  afeendens ;  and  the  inferior,  defeendens-, 
having  regard  only  to  the  great  tubes,  and  to  their  divifion 
into  trunks  and  branches.  Several  moderns  have  retained 
thefe  names,  but  in  a  contrary  fignification,  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  to  the  motion  of  the  blood,  which  defeends  by 
the  cava  fuperior,  and  afeends  by  the  cava  inferior. 

The  fuperior  vena  cava  runs  up  from  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart,  almoft  in  a  direft  courfe  for  about  two  fin¬ 
gers  breadth,  lying  within  the  pericardium,  in  the  right 
fide  of  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  but  a  little  more  anteriorly. 
As  it  goes  out  of  the  pericardium,  it  is  inclined  a  little  to 
the  left  hand,  and  then  runs  up  a  little  higher  than  the 
curvature  of  the  aorta.  At  this  place  it  terminates  by  a 
bifurcation  or  divifion  into  two  large  branches  or  fubor- 
dinate  trunks,  one  of  which  runs  towards  the  left  fide,  the 
other  towards  the  right.  Thefe  two  branches  are  named 
fubclavice ,  as  lying  behind,  and,  in  fotne  meafure,  under 
the  claviculae,  both  in  the  fame  manner.  They  are  of  un¬ 
equal  lengths,  becaufe  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  does 
not  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  but  towards  the  right 
fide,  where  the  left  fubclavian  arifes  as  well  as  the  right; 
and  confequently  the  left  is  the  iongeft.  The  trunk  of 
the  fuperior  cava,  from  where  it  leaves  the  pericardium  to 
the  bifurcation,  fends  out  anteriorly  leveral  fniall  branches, 
which  fometimes  arife  feparately,  and  fometimes  by  fmaH 
common  trunks.  Thefe  branches  are  the  vena  mediaftina, 
pericardia,  diaphragmatica  fuperior,  thyinica,  mammaria 
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interna,  and  trachealis ;  the  Taft  of  which  go  out  fome¬ 
times  behind  the  bifurcation.  All  thefe  final!  branches 
from  the  trunk  of  the  cava  fuperior  are  termed  dextree  ; 
and  their  fellows  on  the  other  fide,  called  fniflrte,  do  not 
arife  from  the  trunk,  becaufe  of  its  lateral  lituation,  but 
from  the  left  fubclavian.  Pofteriorly,  a  little  above  the 
pericardium,  the  trunk  of  the  fuperior  cava  fends  out  a 
capital  branch,  called  vena  azygos,  or  vena  fine  pari,  which 
runs  down  on  the  right  fide  of  the  bodies  ofthe  vertebrae 
dorfi,  almoft  to  the  diaphragm;  giving  off  the  greateft 
part  of  the  venae  intercoftales  and  lumbares  fuperiores. 
The  two  fubclavias  run  laterally  or  toward  each  fide  ;  and 
terminate  as  they  go  out  of  the  thorax,  between  the  firft 
rib  and  clavictila,  immediately  before  the  anterior  infertion 
of  the  mufculus  fealenus.  The  right  fubclavian,  which  is 
the  fhorteft  of  the  two,  commonly  fends  out  four  capital 
branches;  the  jugularis  externa,  jugularis  interna,  verte- 
bralis,  and  axillaris  ;  which  laft  is  rather  a  continuation 
than  a  branch  of  the  fubclavia.  The  left  fubclavian  gives 
off  the  fmall  veins  on  the  left  fide,  anfwering  thole  on  the 
right  fide  that  come  from  the  trunk  of  the  fuperior  cava, 
viz.  the  mediaftina,  pericardia  diaphragmatica  fuperior, 
thymica,  mammaria  interna,  and  trachealis.  Next  to  thefe 
fmall  veins  called  finijlrce,  it  detaches  another  fmall  branch 
called  intercofia/is  fuperior  finijlra  ;  and  then  four  large 
branches  like  thole  from  the  right  fubclavian,  viz.  the 
jugularis  externa,  jugularis  interna,  vertebralis,  and  axil¬ 
laris  ;  which  are  all  termed  finijlrce.  The  external  jugular 
veins  are  diftributed  chiefly  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  throat, 
neck,  and  head;  and  fend  a  fmall  vein  to  the  arm,  named 
cephalica,  which  affifts  in  forming  a  large  one  of  the  fame 
name.  The  internal  jugular  veins  go  to  the  internal  parts 
of  the  neck  and  head,  communicating  with  the  finufes  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  in  feveral  places  with  the  external 
jugular  veins.  The  vertebral  veins  pafs  through  the  holes 
in  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
fending  branches  to  the  neck  and  occiput.  They  form  the 
finus  venales  of  thefe  vertebrae,  and  communicate  with  the 
finufes  of  the  dura  mater.  The'axillary  veins  are  conti¬ 
nuations  of  the  fubclavice,  from  where  thefe  leave  the  tho¬ 
rax  to  the  axillae.  They  produce  the  mammariae  internae, 
thoracicae,  fcapulares  or  humerales,  and  a  branch  to  each 
arm;  which,  together  with  that  from  the  external  jugu¬ 
laris,  forms  the  vena  cephalica.  Afterwards  the  axillary 
vein  terminates  in  the  principal  vein  of  the  arm,  called 
bafilica  ;  which,  together  with  the  cephalica,  is  diftributed 
by  numerous  ramifications  to  all  parts  of  the  arm,  fore* 
arm,  and  hand. 

The  portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  contained  in  the 
pericardium,  is  very  fmall,  being  fcarcely  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch  on  the  fore-part,  and  not  above  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  on  the  back-part.  From  thence  it  immediately 
perforates  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  gives  the  venae  dia- 
phragmaticae  inferiores  or  phrenicae.  It  pafles  next  be¬ 
hind  the  liver,  through  the  great  finus  of  that  vifens,  to 
which  it  furnifltes  feveral  branches,  termed  vena:  hepatkat. 
In  this  courfe  it  inclines  a  little  towards  the  fpina  dorfi  and 
aorta  inferior;  the  trunk  and  ramifications  of  which  it  af¬ 
terwards  accompanies  in  the  abdomen,  all  the  way  to  the 
os  facrum  ;  the  arteria  caeliaca  and  the  two  mefentericae 
only  excepted.  Thus  the  inferior  cava  lends  out  on  each 
fide,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  aorta,  the  vente  adipofae, 
renales,  fpermaticre,  lumbares,  and  facrae.  Having  reached 
to  the  os  facrum,  it  lofes  the  name  of  cava;  and,  termi¬ 
nating  by  a  bifurcation,  like  thit  of  the  defeending  aorta, 
it  forms  the  two  venae  iliacte.  Thefe  iliac  veins  having 
given  off  the  hypogaftricas,  with  all  their  ramifications,  to 
the  vifeera  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  fome  other  external  and 
internal  neighbouring  parts,  go  out  of  the  abdomen,  under 
the  ligamentnm  Failopii,  and  there  take  the  name  of  vents 
cr urates.  Each  crural  vein  fends  off  numerous  ramifica¬ 
tions  to  all  the  lower  extremity  ;  befides  the  vena  faphena, 
which  goes  out  near  the, origin  of  the  cruralis,  and,  running 
along  this  whole  extremity,  detaches  many  ramifications 
ali  the  way  to  the  foot, 
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Thus  the  veins,  in  many  particulars,  refemble  the  arte¬ 
ries.  'I  here  are  fix  ;  of  which  two  anlwer  to  the  aorta, 
and  tire  remaining  four  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  Some 
count  a  feventh  trunk,  by  taking  in  the  venae  hepaticse. 
Their  balis  is  in  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  and  their  apices 
in  the  extremities  of  each  branch  through  all  parts  of  the 
body,  excepting  one  inftance  in  the  liver ;  or  we  may  re- 
verfe  this  order,  and  fay  the  veins  terminate  in  the  heart. 
They  often  run  parallel  with,  and  accompany,  the  arteries. 
The  fabric  of  the  veins  is  tender,  every  where  fmooth, 
difficultly  feparable  into  diftinft  coats  or  membranes,  like 
the  arteries  ;  and  the  cellular  texture  furrounding  them  is 
very  ealily  diftended.  The  veins  both  above  and  below 
the  heart  are  furrounded,  except  in  one  place,  with  muf- 
cular  fibres  ;  every  where,  however,  their  lubftance  is  lax, 
like  the  cellular  texture  which  joins  the  arteries  to  the 
adjacent  parts ;  the  veins  are,  neverthelefs,  every  where 
fufficiently  firm,  and  do  not  eafily  burft  with  inflated  air; 
being  in  molt  infiances  ftronger  than  the  arteries  them- 
lelves.  But  they  burft  much  more  eafily  in  living  than  in 
dead  animals,  as  appears  from  morbid  infiances  in  the  arm, 
face,  leg,  thigh,  &c.  They  do  not  preferve  their  cylin¬ 
drical  form  after  having  been  cut,  but  collapfe  together, 
fo  as  to  make  their  capacity  appear  like  a  flit ;  except  they 
are  fuftained,  and  hindered  from  thus  collapling,  by  forn.e 
ftrong  cellular  fubftance  placed  round  them,  as  we  fee  in 
the  liver  and  w  omb.  They  are  only  flightly  irritable,  un- 
lefs  the  ftlmulus  be  of  the  chemical  or  more  acrid  clafs  ; 
for,  in  that  cafe,  they  contract  themfelves  with  a  convul- 
five  force  greater  than  that  of  the  arteries.  They  have  no 
pulfation,  unlefs  the  venous  channel  is  fomewhat  obftruct- 
ed ;  or  when,  in  dying  people,  the  blood  is  thrown  back 
again  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  dclcending  and  af- 
cending  cava,  or  w  hen  falling  back  from  the  brain. 

The  veins  are  much  larger  than  their  correfponding  ar¬ 
teries,  having  the  fquare  of  their  diameter  often  double  or 
triple,  or  almoft  quadruple  ;  as  maybe  feen  near  the  emul- 
gents  and  veflels  of  the  kidneys.  In  general,  however,  the 
diameter  of  the  veins  is  to  that  of  the  arteries  as  nine  to 
four  ;  yet  the  capacity  of  the  capillary  veins  but  little  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  arteries  which  accompany  them,  'they 
differ  likewife  from  the  arteries  in  their  divifion,  having 
more  numerous  trunks  and  branches ;  for  to  one  artery  in 
the  limbs,  we  ufually  meet  with  two  veins  :  and  there  are 
many  veins,  as  the  external  jugular,  vena  portarum,  azy¬ 
gos,  cephalic,  bafilic,  and  faphena,  w  ith  which  there  are  no 
coi  refponding‘urt.eries.  The  larger  veins  are  alio  branched 
in  a  more  net-like  difpofition,  by  forming  more  frequent 
anaftomofes  with  one  another  than  the  arteries  do.  Many 
of  the  veins  run  near  the  fur  face  of  the  body,  efpecially  in 
the  limbs,  neck,  and  head  ;  they  run  a  long  way  covered 
with  little  more  than  the  bare  fkin,  which  is  a  circum- 
ffance  we  very  rarely  obferve  in  arteries  ;  and,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  they  often  feparate  from  the  arteries;  fol¬ 
lowing  the  furiace  of  the  parts  next  the  (kin,  without  their 
correfponding  artery,  which  defeends  to  a  conliderable 
depth,  attended  in  its  courfe  by  fome  fmall  venous  branch. 
In  the  fmaller  branches  of  the  veflels,  where  they  make 
net-like  difpofi lions  in  the  membranes  and  the  internal  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  viicera,  the  veins  and  arteries  commonly  run 
contiguous  one  to  the  other;  but  here  the  veins  have  gene¬ 
rally  a  lefs  Terpentine  or  in  lie  died  courfe  than  the  arteries. 

In  the  larger  fanguineous  veins,  valves  arc  found  in  great 
The  inriermoft,  membrane  of  the  vein,  being 
,  rifles  into  the  cavity  of  the  veffel  like  a  curtain, 
lb-etching  itfelf  farther  along  the  vein  every  way,  fo  as  to 
form  what  may  be  called  a  kind  of  crefcent ;  but  the  bafis, 
which  is  the  part  that  luftains  the  weight  of  the  blood,  is 
ftrongeft,  and  grows  out  of  the  vein  in  thefhape  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  fegment.  The  valve  intercepts  a  fpace,  of  which 
the  outer  lide  is  the  vein  it  fell',  and  the  inner  the  valve  ; 
which,  by  its  convexity,  projefts  within  the  bore  of  the 
vein,  fo  that  the  parabolic  fpace  or  hollow  mouth  of  the 
v  al ve  is  always  turned  towards,  the  heart.  They  are  found 
in  all  the  fubcutaneous  veins  or  the,  limbs,  in  thofe  of  the 
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neck,  face,  tongue,  and  penis:  at  the  origin  of  the  larger 
branches,  there  are  two,  three,  four,  and  fometimes  five, 
of  them  together,  while  in  the  fmaller  branches  they  are 
only  (ingle.  Thefe  valves  are  wanting  in  the  veins  of  the 
deep-feated  vifeera;  namely,  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  and 
liver,  and  through  the  whole  lyllem  of  the  vena  portarum. 
They  are  alfo  wanting  in  the  kidneys  and  womb,  (except 
one  or  two  valves. in  the  fpermatic  vein  ; )  and,  laftly,  in 
thofe  fmall  blood-veins  which  are  lefs  than  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Sometimes,  though  rarely., 
they  are  found  in  the  branches  of  the  vena  azygos,  and  at 
the  mouths  of  the  hepatic  and  renal  veins ;  where  Dr. Haller 
has  fometimes  obferved  a  fort  cf  wrinkles  in  the  place  of 
valves.  In  the  fmaller  venous  branches  there  are  a  let  of 
long  (harp-pointed  or  parabolical  valves,  of  a  more  extended 
figure  as  the  vein  is  fmaller,  which  feem  to  refill  the  return 
of  the  blood  more  powerfully  titan  the  larger -valves. 

The  veins  have  theirorigin,  as  we  laid  before,  from  the 
terminations  of  the  arteries.  They  fometimes  arife  by  a 
continuation  from  the  inferted  branches,  or  frojn  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  recurved  trunks  of  the  finalleit  arteries.  Others, 
again,  are  continued  from  veins  lefs  than  thofe  which 
carry  blood;  and  alfo,  in  Dr.  Haller’s  opinion,  from  the 
absorbing  veins  ;  but,  as  abforption  by  the  red  veins  is  now 
denied,  that  opinion  muft  be  rejected.  Yet,  that  there  are 
veins  of  a  fmaller  clafs,  but  refembling  thofe  which  con¬ 
vey  blood,  appears  from  the  fame  experiments  which  de- 
mon (Irate  the  pellucid' arteries;  thus  there  are  fmall  veins 
in  the  iris,  and  in  the  adnata  tunica  of  the  eye;  nor  is  it  to 
be  doubted,  that,  in  a  healthy  fubjeft,  fmall  pellucid  veins 
may  be  found  in  the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye  itfelf.  Such 
have  been  fometimes  feen  by  Wrifberg  and  others,  after 
a  fine  injedtion  or  inflammation  in  the  capfules  of  the  lens 
and  vitreous  humour. 

Hie  Anatomical  Plate  VII.  reprefents  a  juft  delineation 
of  the  Heart  and  Blood-Vessels;  and  of  which  the 
following  is  an  explanation. 

FRONT  VIEW. 

A,  The  heart.  B,  The  aorta  afeendens.  C,  A  trunk 
from  which  the  right  fubclavian  and  right  carotid  arteries 
are  fent  oft'.  (  Thofe  on  the  left  fide  come  oft'  feparately.) 
The  fubclavian  artery  palfes  over  to  the  arm  behind  the 
fubclavian  vein.  The  carotid  artery  runs  up  to  the  head, 
partly  covered  by  the  internal  jugular  vein.  D,  The  facial 
artery,  which  fends  oft'  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  lips; 
E,  The  deep  temporal  artery.  F,  The  defeending  aorta. 
G,  The  right  common  iliac  artery,  which  divides  into  the 
external  and  internal  iliacs.  H,  The  femoral  artery,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  external  iliac  artery.  I,  The  an¬ 
terior  tibial  artery,  fending  branches  to  the  fore-part  of 
the  leg  and  upper-part  of  the  foot. 

i,  The  frontal  vein  running  down  to  form  2,  The  facial 
vein.  3,  Deep  temporal  vein.  4,  Occipital  vein.  5,  The 
external  jugular  vein.  6,  The  internal  jugular  vein,  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  outer  and  fore- part  of  the  common  carotid  ar¬ 
tery.  7,  An  arch  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  runs 
partly  to  8,  The  radial  vein,  and  partly  to  9,  The  ulnar 
vein.  (The  two  laft  veins  run  clofe  by  the  (ides  of  their 
correfponding  arteries. )  10,  The  cephalic  vein.  11,  The 
bafilic  vein,  cut :  on  the  left  fide  it  is  entire.  12,  Branches 
running  up  to  form  13,  The  humeral  vein.  14,  The  ex¬ 
ternal  thoracic  veins  running  along  with  their  arteries. 
(In  many  parts,  the  veffels  are  fo  fmall,  that  one  trunk 
muft  re pfe fent  both  artery  and  vein.)  15,  The  axillary- 
vein.  16,  The  fubclavian  vein,  receiving  the  jugular  and 
other  veins  from  the  head  and  neck.  17,  The  vena  cava 
fuperior.  18,  Veins  from  the  upper-part  of  the  foot  form¬ 
ing  19,  The  anterior  tibial  vein,  which  lies  clofe  by  the 
fide  of  the  correfponding  artery.  20,  The  venae  profundae 
femoris.  21,  The  upper  part  of  the  vena  faphena.  22,  The 
femoral  vein.  23,  The  common  iliac  veins,  formed  of 
the  external  and  internal  iliacs.  24,  Vena  cava  inferior. 
25,  The  renal  veins  covering  the  arteries.  2 6,  The  dia¬ 
phragmatic  veins. 
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BACK  VIEW. 

A,  The  occipital  veflels.”  B,  The  deep  temporal  vef- 
fels.  C,  Tlie  cervical  veflels.  D,  The  fcapulary  velfels. 
E,  F,  Deep  humeral  branches  communicating  with  others 
at  the  elbow.  G,  The  pofterior  interofleous  veflels.  H,  In¬ 
tel  coital  veflels.  I,  Arteriae  &  venae  glutese.  K,  Sciatic 
veflels.  L,  Arteria  &  vena  poplitea.  M,  Pofterior  tibial 
veflels.  N,  Fibular  velfels.  The  veflels  being  fo  fmall, 
both  vein  and  artery  are  reprefented  by  one  trunk. 

OF  THE  ABSORBENT  SYSTEM. 

The  abforbent  fyftem,  befides  the  glands,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  the  la&eals,  the  lymphatic  veflels,  and 
the  thoracic  du£t.  The  ladteals  belong  to  the  inteftinal 
tube  ;  the  lymphatics,  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and  the  thoracic  duft  is  the  common  trunk  which  receives 
both  the  ladteals  and.  lymphatics.  We  (hall  give  a  parti¬ 
cular  defcription  of  thefe,  chiefly  from  Hewfon,  Mafcagni, 
and  Cruiklhank,  by  whole  indullry  this  part  of  anatomy 
has  been  fo  greatly  illuftrated. 

Lymphatics  of  the  Lower  Extremities. — Thefe 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.  a  fuperficial,  and  a 
deep-feated.  The  fuperficial  confift  of  numerous  velfels 
that  lie  between  the  Ikin  and  the  mufcles,  and  belong  to 
the  furface  of  the  body  or  the  Ikin,  and  to  the  cellular 
melnbrane  which  lies  immediately  under  it.  Numerous 
large  branches  of  them  can  be  readily  enough  difcovered 
in  die  limbs  of  droplical  fubjedts.  Many  of  them  run  upon 
the  top  of  the  foot;  one  of  which  is  reprefented  in  the 
annexed  Anatomical  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  i.  10;  others  are 
generally  to  be  found  juft  under  the  inner  ankle  ;  tubes 
have  been  introduced  into  two  of  them,  whereby  they  have 
been  filled  the  whole  length  of  the  lower  extremity,  as  is 
feen  in  this  figure. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin  are  fix,  feven,  eight, 
or  upwards;  they  vary  much  in  number:  of  thefe,  fome 
lie  in  the  very  angle  between  the  thigh  and  the  abdomen, 
and  others  lie  a  few  inches  down  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
thigTi.  The  lymphatic  veflels  enter  the  lowermoft  of  thefe 
glands,  which  in  the  fubject  of  this  figure  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  viz.  15,  15;  1 6,  16.  One  or  more  of  thefe  branches, 
however,  frequently  avoids  the  glands,  as  at  17;  which 
afterwards  bends  over  it  at  18  to  the  gland  19;  from  which 
veflels  go  to  the  other  lymphatic  glands  20,  20,  that  lie  in 
the  angle  between  the  thigh  and  the  abdomen,  and  fome- 
times  a  few  enter  no  glands  till  they  reach  thofe  on  the  in- 
fide  of  Poupart’s  ligament.  Numerous  lymphatics  alfo 
pafs  into  the  inguinal  glands  from  the  fuperficial  parts  of 
the  abdomen  and  pelvis.  It  is  into  thefe  upper  glands 
alone  that  the  lymphatic  veflels  of  the  genitals  enter,  fo 
that  the  venereal  bubo,  which  arifes  in  conf'equence  of  an 
abforption  of  matter  from  the  organs  of  generation,  is  al¬ 
ways  feated  in  thofe  upper  glands  ;  and  the  lower  glands, 
15,  15;  16,  16;  are  never  affedted,  except  by  the  regur¬ 
gitation  of  the  matter,  or  from  their  vicinity  to  the  glands 
iirft  difeafed,  which  very  feldom  happens.  And,  as  the 
upper  glands  are  affedted  by  the  abforption  of  matter  from 
the  genitals,  fo  the  lower  are  commonly  firft  affected  from 
the  abforption  of  the  acrid  matter  of  an  ulcer,  difeafed 
joint,  or  carious  bone,  in  the  parts  below  thefe  glands  ;  a 
circumftance  that  may  aflift  us  in  the  diagnofis  of  thefe 
two  kinds  of  buboes :  remembering,  however,  that  this 
rule  may  be  liable  to  an  exception  from  one  or  more  of  the 
lymphatic  veflels  palling  the  lower  glands,  and  only  enter¬ 
ing  at  the  upper,  as  is  feen  at  17,  in  the  fame  figure. 

In  the  penis  three  principal  veflels  commonly  take  their 
origin  from  the  prepuce.  Thefe  foon  unite,  but  afterwards 
feparate  upon  the  middle  of  the  dorfum  penis  into  two 
parts  ;  one  of  which  goes  to  the  inguinal  glands  on  the 
right  fide,  the  other  to  thofe  of  the  left.  The  deep-feated 
lymphatics  arife  from  the  glands  and  body  of  the  penis, 
and  accompany  the  arteries  into  the  low  er  part  of  the  pel¬ 
vis.  Hence,  if  venereal  matter  be  abforbed  by  thefe  vef- 
fels,  the  conftitution  may  be  affedted  without  our  being 
aware  of  it.  The  lymphatic  veflels'  of  the  tefticle  are  nu- 
Vol,.  I.  No.  40. 
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merous  and  very  large  for  the  fize  of  this  organ.  They 
arife  from  its  coats,  from  the  body  of  the  tefticle,  and  from 
the  epididymis  ;  and,  after  running  along  the  fpermatic 
cord,  they  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands.  In  their  courfe 
they  have  few  communications  with  each  other.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  ferotum,  which  are  alio  numerous,  go 
chiefly  to  the  glands  of  the  groin,  though  fome  pafs  along 
wdth  thofe  of  the  tefticle  to  the  lumbar  glands.  The  lym¬ 
phatic  velfels  of  the  penis  and  ferotum  having  joined  thofe 
of  the  thigh,  a  net-work  is  formed,  w  hich  enters  the  ab¬ 
domen  under  the  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  ob¬ 
lique  mufcle,  called  PouparCs  ligament  :  one  of  thefe  vef- 
fels  is  feen  in  Fig.  5.  24.  This  plexus  on  the  inlide  of 
Poupart’s  ligament  confifts  of  many  branches  ;  fome  of 
which  embrace  the  iliac  artery, ’of  which  one  is  feen  at  27, 
but  the  greateft  number  of  them  pafs  up  on  the  inlide  of 
the  artery,  as  in  feen  in  Fig.  1.  21,  22;  and  in  Fig.  5.  27. 

The  fuperficial  lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremity  are 
the  trunks  of  thofe  velfels  which  abforb  from  the  Ikin  and 
the  cellular  membrane  immediately  under  it;  but  they 
likewife  communicate  with  tine  deep-feated  abforbents  : 
and  the  fame  thing  is  to  be  obferved  with  re fpect  to  the 
lymphatics  on  all  the  other  parts  of  the  furface  of  the 
body.  Upon  thefe  velfels,  from  the  foot  to  the  groin, 
there  are  commonly  no  other  lymphatic  glands  than  thofe 
of  the  ham.  But  this  rule  has  likewife  fome  exceptions  : 
for,  even  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  there  is  a  very  final! 
one  in  the  fubjedt  from  which  this  plate  was  taken,  as  re¬ 
prefented  in  Fig.  1.13.  and  in  another  fubjedt  Mr.  Hewfon 
faw  a  fmall  lymphatic  gland  near  14;  from  which  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  the  lymphatic  glands,  even  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  are  in  number  and  fituation  dilferent  in  diffe¬ 
rent  fubjedts. 

Belides  thefe  fuperficial  lymphatic  veflels  which  lie  above 
all  the  mufcles,  there  are  others  deeper  feated,  that  lie 
among  the  mufcles,  and  accompany  the  arteries;  and  like 
the  veins,  one  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  artery.  Of  thefe  the 
principal  trunks  can  be  difcovered  by  cutting  down  to  the 
pofterior  tibial  artery,  near  the  inner  ankle.  By  introdu¬ 
cing  tubes  into  thefe  parts,  they  may  be  injedted  ;  as  hath 
been  done  in  feveral  fubjedts,  one  of  which  is  reprefented 
in  Fig.  2.  of  the  fame  plate.  From  the  inner  ankle  at  13, 
thefe  velfels  pafs  up  along  with  the  pofterior  tibial  artery, 
being  hid  among  the  mufcles  on  the  back-part  of  the  tibia. 
About  the  middle  of  the  leg  they  fometimes,  though  rare¬ 
ly,  enter  a  fmall  gland  at  15,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to 
exift  more  frequently  than  it  really  does.  Afterw  ards  they 
are  feen  in  the  back-part  of  the  ham,  (till  lying  clofe  to. 
the  artery,  and  in  the  ham  they  pafs  through  two  or  three 
glands  which  are  commonly  found  there,  viz.  18,  19,  20. 
But,  after  they  have  palled  thefe  glands,  they  commonly 
divide  into  two  or  three  branches,  which  accompany  the 
crural. artery,  and  pafs  with  it  through  the  perforation  in 
the  triceps  mufcle.  The  mufcle  is  divided  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  from  which  this  figure  was  taken,  in  order  to  give 
a  better  view  of  the  lymphatics;  and  the  cut  ends  of  the 
mufcle  appear  at  6,  6,  though  not  very  diftindtly,  from 
their  being  flirunk  by  drying.  The  lymphatic  veflels  hav¬ 
ing  perforated  the  triceps,  pafs  up  with  the  artery,  as  is 
feen  at  22,  23,  and  fometimes  enter  a  gland  24,  which  is 
deeper  feated  than  thole  that  appear  in  the  groin  :  from 
this  gland  they  pafs  into  the  fuperficial  glands,  reprefented 
at  15,  15;  16,  16;  where  the  lymph  of  the  deep-leated 
and  of  the  fuperficial  lymphatics  is  mixed,  and  is  convey¬ 
ed  into  the  body  by  the  velfels  feen  juft  above  in  the 
fame  figure.  At  this  part  likewife  the  lymph  from  the 
penis  and  ferotum  is  mixed  with  that  brought  by  the  tw'o 
lets  of  lymphatics  from  the  lower  extremities  ;  and  the 
whole  enters  the  abdomen,  under  Poupart’s  ligament,  by 
the  plexus  of  velfels  reprefented  in  Fig.  1.  21,  and  in  a 
part  of  it  in  Fig.  5.  24. 

Fig.  1.  reprefe'nts  the  low’er  extremity,  with  its  more 
fuperficial  lymphatic  veflels ;  No.  1,  is  the  fpine  of  the  os 
ilium  ;  2,  the  os  pubis  ;  3,  the  iliac  artery  ;  4,  the  knee. 
The  other  references  have  been  explained  in  the  courfe  of 
y  X  the 
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'  the  defcription.  Fig.  2.  gives  a  back  view  of  the  lower 
extremity,  dilfedled  fo  as  to  (hew  the  deeper-feated  lym¬ 
phatic  velfels  which  accompany  the  arteries.  1,  The  os 
pubis.  2,  The  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium.  3,  That  part 
ol  the  os  ilium  which  was  articulated  with  the  os  facrum. 
4,  The  extremity  of  the  iliac  artery  appearing  above  the 
groin.  5,  The  knee.  6,  6,  Thetwocut  furfaces  of  the 
triceps  mufcle,  which  w as  divided  to  (hew  the  lymphatic 
vedeis  that  pafs  through  its  perforation  along  with  the 
crural  artery.  7,  The  edge  of  the  mufculus  gracilis. 
8,  The  gallrocnemitis  and  fcleus,  much  Ihrunk  by  being 
dried,  and  by  the  Coleus  being  feparated  from  the  tibia  to 
expofe  the  veflels.  9,  The  heel.  10,  The  folc  of  the 
foot.  11,  The  fuperfieial  lymphatic  velfels  palling  ov-er 
the  knee  to  the  thigh.  12,  The  pofterior  tibial  artery. 
13,  A  lymphatic  velfel  accompanying  the  pofterior  tibial 
artery.  14,  The  fame  veftel  crofting  the  artery.  15,  A 
fmall  lymphatic  gland  through  which  this  deep-feated 
lymphatic  veftel  paifes.  16,  The  lympliatic  veftel  parting 
under  a  final!  part  to  the  foleus,  which  is  left  attached  to 
the  bone,  the  reft  being  removed.  17,  The  lymphatic 
veftel  crofting  the  popliteal  artery.  18,  19,  20,  Lympliatic 
glands  in  the  ham,  through  which  the  lymphatic- velfel 
paffes.  21,  The  lymphatic  veftel  palling  with  ihe  crural 
artery  through  the  perforation  of  the  triceps  mufcle.  22, 
The  lymphatic  velfel,  after  it  has  palled  the  perforation 
©f  the  triceps,  dividing  into  branches  which  embrace  the 
artery  26.  24,  A  lymphatic  gland  belonging  to  the  deep- 

feated  lymphatic  velfel.  At  this  place  thole  velfels  pafs 
to  the  fore-part  of  the  groin,  where  they  communicate 
with  the  fuperfieial  lymphatic  velfels.  25,  A  part  of 
the  fuperfieial  lymphatic  velfels  appearing  on  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis. 

Absorbent  Vessels  of  the  Trunk. — The  lympha¬ 
tics, of  the  lower  extremities  having  now  reached  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  and  having  palled  under  Poupart's  ligament, 
appear  upon  tite  (ides  of  the  offa  pubis  near  the  pelvis,  at 
Fig  5.  24,  24.  A  part  of  them  paifes  up  along  wi'h  the 
iliac  artery tipon  the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  and  another  part 
dips  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  joins  the  in¬ 
ternal  iliac  artery  near  the  fciatic  notch.  At  this  place 
they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  contents  of  the 
pelvis,  particularly  from  the  bladder  and  the  veliculae  le- 
minales  in  the  male,  and  from  the  uterus  in  the  female  ; 
and  there  are  likewife  feveral  branches  which  pafs  through 
the  fciatic  notch  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  giutaei 
mufcles.  The  lymphatic  velfels  of  the  uterus,  like  its 
blood-velfels,  are  much  enlarged,  and  therefore  ealily  dif- 
tinguifhed,  in  the  pregnant  ftate  of  that  organ.  Befides 
thofe  lymphatic  velfels  which  dip  down  :nto  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  on  the  infide  of  the  external  iliac  artery  at  27, 
there  are  others  which  keep  on  the  outfide  of  that  artery 
upon  the  pfoas  mufcle,  fome  of  which  are  feen  on  the  left 
fide  in  the  fame  plate  at  28.  Of  tliefe,  one  part  paftes  up 
to  the  loins  at  32,  and  goes  under  the  aorta  in  different 
branches,  getting  from  the  left  fide  to  the  right,  and  join¬ 
ing  the  thoracic  dudt.  Another  part  paftes  under  the  iliac 
arteries,  and  appears  upon  the  os  facrum  at  30,  making  a 
beautiful  net-work,  joining  the  lymphatics  of  the  right 
fide,  and  palling  under  the  iliac  artery,  to  form  the  net¬ 
work  31,  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  right  pfoas  mufcle. 
The  lymphatic  velfels  of  the  right  fide,  joined  by  fome 
from  the  left,  having  now  reached  the  right  lumbar  re¬ 
gion,  appear  there  in  the  form  of  a  plexus  of  large  velfels, 
and  pafs  through  feveral  glands,  which  occupied  the  fpaces 
33,  33  ;  but,  not  being  injected  in  the  fubjedl,  they  are 
not  reprefented.  At  this  part  likewife  they  receive  large 
branches,  under  the  aorta,  from  the  plexus  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  loins,  as  is  mentioned  before  ;  and  having  at 
laft  got  up  as  high  as  the  fecond,  or  more  frequently  the 
third,  lumbar  vertebra,  they  all  join,  and  form  a  (ingle 
trunk  called  the  thoracic  du£l,  which  is  feen  at  36.  At  this 
art  they  are  likewife  joined  by  the  ladleals,  which  (hall 
e  next  deferibed. 

The  ladteal  velfels,  fo  called  from  their  commonly  con¬ 


veying  a  fluid  that  is  of  the  colour  of  milk,  are  found  in 
two  lets  which  communicate  with  each  other;  the  internal 
begin  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  inteftines,  where  each 
ladteal  is  at  firft  formed  upon  the  furface  of  the  villi  by 
numerous  fmall  radiated  branches,  with  orifices  deltined 
to  imbibe  the  nutritious  fluid  or  chyle:  from  the  cavity 
of  the  inteftines  thefe  velfels  pafs  obliquely  through  their 
coats,  uniting  as  they  go,  fo  as  to  form  larger  branches. 
Thefe  branches  run  on  the  outfide  of  the  inteftines,  to  get 
to  that  part  which  is  next  the  mefentery.  From  the  in¬ 
teftines  they  run  along  the  mefentery  and  mefocolon,  to¬ 
wards  the  fpine;  palfing  through  the  ladteals  in  their  way 
to  the  conglobate  or  mefenteric  glands.  Thele  glands  di¬ 
vide  the  ladleals  into  two  regions:  from  the  inteftines  to 
the  glands  tliefe  velfels  are  called  ladea  primi  generis;  and, 
from  the  glands  to  the  thoracic  dudl,  la  llca  fecundi  generis. 
The  ladteals  of  the  jejunum  are  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  ilium.  Thofe  of  the  final!  inteftines,  as 
t hey  run  upon  the  mefentery,  commonly  accompany  the 
luperior  mefenteric  artery,  and  unite,  as  they  proceed,  in¬ 
to  larger  branches;  fo  that  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the 
root  of  the  mefentery,  they  are  of  a  conliderable  fize,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Fig.  5.  34.  From  the  mefenteric  artery 
they  defeend  by  the  lides  of  the  aorta,  and  open  at  lalt 
into  the  thoracic  duel  36  ;  the  ladteals,  or  rather  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  large  inteftines,  run  fomewhat  differently.. 
Into  the  thoracic  dudt  at  36,  likewife  enters  the  lymph  of 
the  other  abdominal  vifeera.  The  lymphatics  of  the  glan- 
dulae  renales,  or  renal  capfulte,  terminate  in  the  renal 
plexus.  The  lymphatic  velfels  of  the  fpleen  pafs  from 
the  concave  lide  of  that  vifeus,  along  with  the  fplenic  ar¬ 
tery  in  the  finuofrty  of  the  pancreas,  by  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  of  which  they  are  joined.  Two  lets  of  lymphatic 
velfels  belong  to  the  ffomach,  the  one  running  upon  its, 
fmaller,  and  the  other  upon  its  greater,  curvature.  Of 
thefe,  the  former  accompanies  the  coronary  artery,  and 
paffes  through  fome  lymphatic  glands  that  lie  by  its  lides. 
The  odier  let  palfes  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  ffo¬ 
mach,  partly  to  the  left  and  partly  to  the  right  fide.  Se¬ 
veral  branches  proceed  under  the  duodenum,  and  others 
over  it ;  which  all  open  into  the  thoracic  duct,  near  the 
termination  of  the  large  trunk  of  the  ladteals,  as  feen  at 
36.  The  thoracic  dudl  is  therefore  the  common  trunk 
which  receives  the  abforbent  velfels  of  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ties,  the  ladteals,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdominal 
vilcera.  The  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  like  thofe  of  the 
other  vifeera,  are  in  two  lets;  one  of  which  lies  upon  the 
furface  of  the  organ,  and  the  other  accompanies  the  large 
blood-velfels  in  its  centre.  The  lymphatics  on  the  con¬ 
cave  furface  run  towards  the  portre,  where  they  join  thofe 
which  come  front  the  centre  of  the  liver  along  with  its 
large  blood-velfels.  After  they  get  from  the  liver,  they 
are  found  to  be  very  numerous.  They  pafs  into  glands  on 
the  vena  portarum  ;  and  afterwards  end  in  the  thoracic 
dudt,  near  the  root  of  the  fuperior  mefenteric  artery.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  valves  of  thofe  lymphatic  velfels 
which  run  upon  the  furface  of  the  liver,  can  readily  be 
made  to  give  way,  fo  that  they  may  be  injected  from  their 
trunks  to  their  branches,  with  great  minutenefs. 

The  thoracic  dudt,  which  receives  all  the  velfels  that 
we  have  yet  deferibed,  differs  in  its  fize  in  different  fub- 
jedts;  but  it  is  always  fmaller  in  its  middle  than  at  its  be¬ 
ginning,  as  is  feen  in  the  plate.  Sometimes  its  lower  part  36, 
is  larger  in  proportion  than  there  reprefented  :  and  that  en¬ 
largement  has  been  called  recrptaculum  chyli  ;  it  is  conlide¬ 
rable  in  fome  quadrupeds,  in  turtle,  and  in  fiff) :  but  many 
anatomills  have  denied  that  there  is  any  part  of  the  thoracic 
du 61  in  the  human  fubjedt  that  deferves  the  name  ot  recep- 
taculum ,  having  never  feen  any  thing  like  a  pyriform  bag, 
as  it  has  been  deferibed,  but  merely  an  enlargement  not 
unlike  a  varix,  and  that  only  in  few  fnbjedts;  it  generally 
appears  only  a  little  larger  at  its  middle  than  at  its  ends. 
This  lower  extremity  of  the  thoracic  du6t  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  or  three  very  large  trunks  or  lymphatic  vef- 
fels,  which  are  fpread  out  upon  the  fpine,  thofe  of  the 

right 
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right  fide  lying  below  the  right  crus  diaphragmatis,  and 
thule  of  the  left  palling  between  the  aorta  and  the  fpine  ; 
whilft  the  thoracic  dudt  itfelf  lies  at  firft  behind  the  aorta; 
but  afterwards  palles  from  that  upwards,  arid  a  little  to  the 
right  fide,  till  it  gets  before  the  firfl  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

1  he  fuperficial  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  form  a  beautiful 
nef-work,  the  larger  branches  running  chiefly  between  the 
lobules,  the  final ler  palling  over  them  ;  and  here,  as  well 
as  on  the  liver,  and  other  parts,  there  are  numerous  valves, 
the  exiitence  of  v.  hich  has  been  denied  by  fome  authors. 
From  the  itirface  they  pafs  to  the  root  of  the  lungs,  and 
there  they  go  through  the  bronchial  gland’s.  At  this  place 
they  are  joined  by  the  deep-feared  abforbents,  which  creep 
along  the  branches  of  the  trachea,  and  likewife  on  thole 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein.  Having  left  the  glands, 
the  principal  part  of  thole  from  the  left  lung  form  a  trunk 
which  terminates  in  the  thoracic  duit,  behind  the  divifion 
of  the  trachea  into  its  right  and  left  branches.  The  reft 
of  the  ablorbents  of  the- left  lobe  pafs  through  glands  be¬ 
hind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  which  are  likewife  com¬ 
mon  to  thole  of  the  heart.  1  hey  run  at  Lift  into  the  tho¬ 
racic  du£t  near  its  termination  in  the  red  veins.  After 
leaving  the  bronchial  glands,  the  ablorbents  of  the  right 
lung  form  three  or  four  principal  trunks  ;  one  of  which 
commonly  afcends  on  the  fore-part  of  the  vena  cava  lupe- 
rior,  and  opens  into  the  lymphatic  trunk,  that  terminates 
in  the  veins  of  the  right  fide  of  the  neck.  The  reft  of  thefe 
trunks  go  into  rhe  thoracic  duct  at  the  root  of  the  lungs; 
and  near  this  place  the  ablorbents  of  the  right  and  left 
lungs  communicate  pretty  freely  together. 

The  ablorbents  of  the  heart,  which  have  been  knowrn 
only  by  the  lateft  anatomifts,  come  from  its  fuperficial  and 
deep  parts.  Thele  afterwards  form  principal  trunks  which 
accompany  the  coronary  arteries  and  veins,  and  like  them 
the  largeft  belong  to  the  left  ventricle.  The  abforbent 
accompanying  the  right  coronary  artery  palles  into  the 
trunk,  which  terminates  in  the  right  fubclavian  vein  ; 
while  the  other,  accompanying  the  left  artery,  goes  to  the 
upper  end  of  tl,ie  thoracic  diuSt.  The  thoracic  ducf,  after 
receiving  the  vellels  before  mentioned,  palles  behind  the 
aicending  aorta,  and  goes  to  the  left  fide,  terminating  in 
the  angle  between  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  ve;n.  But, 
juft  before  its  termination,  it  generally  goes  higher  up  than 
the  angle,  and  then  bends  down  towards  it ;  as  feen  in 
Fig.  5.  42,  43.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  there  are  two 
thoracic  duffs  inftead  of  one.  Sometimes  the  du6t  fplits 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax;  and  the  two  branches, 
after  (preading  out  from  one  another,  commonly  unite  a- 
gain  at  their  termination  in  the  angle  between  the  jugular 
vein  and  the  fubclavian  veins. 

Lymphatics  of  the  Head  and  Neck. — The  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  head,  like  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are 
in  two  lets;  one  belonging  to  the  outer,  the  other  to  the 
inner,  parts.  Thofe  on  the  outftde  of  the  head  accompany 
the  blood-veliels,  and  pafs  through  glands  in  their  way  to 
the  neck.  Thofe  accompanying  the  temporal  arferv  go 
through  fmall  glands  at  the  root  of  rhe  zygomatic  pro- 
cels,  while  the  abforbents  of  the -occiput  pafs  through 
others  behind  the  nialtoid  procefs  of  the  temporal  bone. 
From  the  different  parts  of  the  face,  the  lymphatics  chiefly 
accompany  the  branches  and  trunk  of  the  facial  artery. 
They  come  front  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  from  the  nole, 
lips,  and  cheeks.  Some  of  thefe  pafs  through  (mail  glands 
on  the  outfide  of  the  buccinator  mufcle,  while  the  princi¬ 
pal  branches  go  through  larger  glands  on  the  outer  and 
under  fide  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  correfponding  blood- 
veilels,  and  the  inferior  maxillary  gland.  Others  run  thro’ 
the  glands  on  the  upper  and  under  end  of  the  parotid 
gland.  The  lymphatics  of  the  inner  fide  of  the  nofe  run 
principally  with  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  pafs 
through  the  glands  behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
where  they,  are  joined  by  others  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
mouth.  Deeper  than  this,  and  near  the  internal  jugular 
vent,  the  lymphatics  of  the  tongue,  and  parts  about  the 
os  hyoides,  pafs  through  the  glands  w  hich  belong  likewife 
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to  thofe  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  head.  The  glandula  thy- 
roidea  has  many  lymphatic  vellels,  which  can  be  inflated 
by  blowing  air  into  the  cells  of  the  gland  :  thele  vellels 
pafs  on  each  fide  of  the  trachea,  one  part  going  into  the 
trunk,  which  terminates  in  the  right  fubclavian  and  jugu¬ 
lar,  and  the  other  joining  the  thoracic  duCt  upon  the  left 
fide  near  its  termination. 

In  the  plate  of  Ablorbent  VelTels,  Fig.  5.  exhibits  the 
trunk  lo  prepared  as  to  tfiew  the  lymphatics  and  the  tho¬ 
racic  ciudt  :  1,  Is  the  neck.  2,  The  fhoulder.  3,  The 
arm.  4,  The  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  5,  The  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  firft  rib.  6,  'I  he  lubclavian  mulcle.  7,  The 
r;b.  8,  L  ite  trachea.  9,  The  aorta  alcendens.  10,  The 
fj  me.  11,  Vena  azygos.  12,  The  aorta  defcendens. 
13,  The  catliac  artery.  14,  The  fuperior  mefenteric  ar¬ 
tery.  15,  The  right  crus  diaphragmatis.  16,  The  kid¬ 
ney.  17,  k  he  right  emulgent  artery.  18,  The  common 
iliac  artery.'  19,  The  divifion  of  the  common  iliac  into 
the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries.  20,  The  cavity  of 
the  pelvis.  21,  The  lpine  of  the  os  ilium.  22,  The  groin. 
23,  A  lymphatic  gland  in  the  groin,  into  which  lymphatic 
vellels  from  the  lower  extremity  are  feen  to  enter.  26,  The 
pfoas  mufcle  with  lymphatic  vellels  lying  upon  its  infide. 
27,  A  plexus  of  lymphatics,  which  Slaving  raffed  over  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  at  23,  having  entered  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  received  the  lymphatic  vellels  belonging  to  the 
vifcera  contained  in  that  cavity,  next  afcends,  and  palles 
behind  the  iliac  artery  to  2q,  29,  The  right  pfoas,  with  a 
large  plexus  of  lymphatics  lying  on  its  infide  30,  30,  The 
plexus  lying  on  each  lide  of  the  fpine.  31,  31,  31,  Spaces 
occupied  by  the  lymphatic  glands;  which  are  not  here  re- 
prefented,  not  having  been  injeCled  in  the  fubjerit.  3  2,  The 
trunk  ot  the  laiteals  lying  on  the  under  fide  of  the  fupe¬ 
rior  mefenteric  artery.  33,  The  fame,  dividing  into  two 
branches;  one  of  which  palles  on  each  fide  of  the  aorta, 
that  of  the  right  lide  being  feen  to  enter  the  thoracic  duct 
at  34.  34,  The  thoracic  duct  beginning  from  the  large 

lymphatics.  38,  The  thoracic  duft  palling  under  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  aorta  to  get  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein. 
39,  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  vellels  pairing  upon  the  trachea 
from  the  thyroid  gland  to  the  thoracic  duff.  4c,  The 
upper  part  of  the  thoracic  duift  lying  between  the  left  ca¬ 
rotid  and  the  left  jugular  vqin,  and  pafting  behind  that 
vein  downwards  and  outw  ards  tow  ai  ds  the  angle  between 
the  left  jugular  and  the  left  lubclavian.  41,  The  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  thoracic  duel  entering  the  angie  between  the 
left  jugular  and  the  left  fubclavian  vein.  46,  That  net¬ 
work  pafting  under  the  right  fubclavian  vein,  and  under  the 
fubclavian  mufcle,  the  clavicle  being  removed.  The  other 
numbers  are  explained  in  the  courfe  of  the  delcriptions. 

Lymphatics  of  the  Upper  Extremities. — Like  the 
leg,  each  arm  has  two  lets  of  lymphatic  vefl'els  :  one  fet, 
which  lies  immediately  under  the  integuments,  belongs  to 
the  Ikin  and  the  cellular  membrane, connecting  it  to  the 
mufcles ;  the  other  accompanies  the  large  arteries,  and 
belongs  to  t he  parts  deeper  feated.  The  fuperficial  fet  of 
lymphatic  veffels  are  numerous,  and  may  be  difcovered  in 
emaciated  droplica!  fubjedls,  by  a  careful  di fleCtion  on  the 
fore  and  back  part  of  the  arm.  Of  rhe  deep- feated  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  arm,  two  commonly  accompany  each  artery, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  veins  do  :  having  reached  the 
upper  end  of  the  arm,  they  go  through  the  axillary  glands, 
where  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  mamma 
and  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  alfo  by  thofe  from  the  fhoulder. 
From  thele  glands  larger  branches  run  under  the  clavicle, 
and  form  a  trunk,  which  receives  thofe  from  the  head  and 
neck  already  defcribed.  In  tig.  3.  fome  of  the  lymphatics 
are  feen  running  on  the  back-part  of  the  fore-arm  ar  6,  6, 
mod  of  them  palling  on  its  outfide,  and  twilling  to  rhe 
fore-part,  near  the  head  of  the  radius,  as  at  7.  But  in  this 
reprefentation,  there  is  a  veil'd 'which  palles  towards  the 
inlide,  tinder  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri  at  8,  and 
fends  a  branch  amongft  the  mulcles;  which  branch  per¬ 
forates  the  interofleous  ligament,  getting  between  the  ra¬ 
dius  and  ulna  to  the  fore-part,  where  it  joins  a  deep-feated 

one 
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one  that  had  accompanied  the  radial  artery.  In  this  figure, 
which  exhibits  a  back  view  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand, 
i,  Is  the  hand.  2,  The  lower  extremity  of  the  radius. 
3,  The  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna.  4,  The  mufcles  on 
the  back  of  the  fore-arm  turned  afide  to  exhibit  a  deep- 
feated  lymphatic  vetl'el  which  perforates  the  interolTeous 
ligament  to  get  to  the  fore-part.  5,  The  olecranon.  The 
veflels  have  been  already  referred  to. 

In  Fig.  4.  the  lymphatic  veffels  are  feen  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  upper  extremity  ;  thofe  fuperficial  branches  which 
palled  on  the  outfide  of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  appear¬ 
ing  now  on  the  fore-part  at  8  ;  and  afcending  under  the 
(kin  that  covers  the  fupinator  longus,  and  the  biceps,  they 
enter  fome  glands  in  the  axilla  at  12,  1  2,  whilft  that  veffel 
which  paffed  on  the  infide  of  the  back  of  the  fore-arm  un¬ 
der  the  internal  condyle,  appears  on  the  fore-part  at  9,  and 
juft  above  the  condyle  enters  a  gland  10,  and  then  paflTes 
up  on  the  infide  of  the  arm,  communicating  with  a  lym¬ 
phatic  from  the  fore-part  of  the  wrift,  and  palling  to  the 
axillary  glands.  A  fuperficial  lymphatic  is  feen  under  the 
fkin,  on  the  fore-part  of  this  extremity  juft  above  the 
wrift;  a  pipe  tyas  introduced  at  7,  and  the  velfel  thereby 
injected  with  mercury.  Faffing  under  the  integuments 
over  all  the  mufcles,  this  vellel  joins  the  lymphatic  from 
the  back-part  of  the  fore-arm  at  11,  and  there  forms  a 
plexus  which  palfes  under  the  integuments,  on  the  infide 
of  the  arm,  to  the  axillary  glands  at  12.  Befides  thefe 
fuperficial  lymphatics  upon  the  upper  extremity,  others 
lie  near  the  radial  artery  ;  one  is  injedted  with  a  pipe  fixed 
at  13.  This  velfel  accompanies  the  radial  artery,  and  palfes 
14,  fir  ft  under  the  interolfeous,  and  then  under  the  ulnar, 
artery,  which  in  this  fubjedl  runs  over  the  mufcles.  Near 
the  part  where  it  palfes  under  the  interolfeous  artery,  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  branch  from  the  back  of  the  fore-arm.  After 
pafting  under  thefe  arteries,  this  lymphatic  appears  on  the 
infide  of  the  brachial  artery  at  15,  where  it  is  deep-feated. 
Afcending  clofe  to  that  artery,  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  it  palfes  through  the  two  glands  16,  16  ;  after  which 
it  appears  confiderably  enlarged,  goes  under  one  of  the  ar¬ 
terial  anaftomaticae  at  17,  18,  and  then  afcends  to  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  in  the  axilla  19,  19.  In  this  figure,  which 
exhibits  a  fore  view  of  the  upper  extremity,  1,  Is  the  fca- 
pula.  2,  The  clavicle.  3,  The  extremity  of  the  brachial 
artery.  4,  The  mufcles  lying  on  the  infide  of  the  arm. 
5,  The  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  6,  The  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  radius,  The  fubfequent  numbers  denoting 
the  velfels  have  been  explained  in  the  defcription. 

Thefe  vellels,  however,  as  they  here  appear,  although 
reprefented  from  a  fuccefsful  injection,  are  only  a  part  of 
the  large  lymphatic  velfels  of  the  arm  ;  and  there  are  fome 
accompanying  the  ulnar  and  intereolfeous  arteries,  that  are 
not  here  injected.  They  fliould  moreover  be  confidered 
as  only  trunks  of  the  lymphatics  ;  fince  it  is  probable,  that 
every  (even  the  fmalleft)  part  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
parts  of  the  body,  has  fome  of  thefe  velfels  adapted  to 
abfdrption.  That  this  is  the  cafe  feems  to  be  proved  by 
the  experiments  made  with  the  variolous  matter;  for  at 
what  part  loever  of  the  arm  that  matter  is  inferted,  the 
lymphatic  velfels  take  it  up  and  carry  it  into  the  body,  as 
can  be  traced  by  its  inflaming  the  conglobate  glands  thro’ 
which  thefe  vellels  pafs.  In  Fig.  5.  the  termination  of  all 
the  lymphatic  velfels  is  exhibited.  Two  of  the  trunks  of 
thofe  of  the  left  arm  are  feen  at  42.  They  pafs  under  the 
clavicle,  whole  cut  end  is  feen  at  4;  and  under  the  fub- 
clavian  vein.  Fere,  having  joined,  they  form  the  large 
trunk  43,  which  appears  juft  above  the  left  fubclavian 
vein,  and  joins  the  extremity  of  the  thoracic  dudt  at  its 
entrance  into  the  angle  between  that  vein  and  the  jugular. 
The  lymphatic  velfels  of  the  right  fide  form  four  confide- 
rable  trunks,  which  join  near  their  termination.  Thefe 
trunks  are,  x.  One  from  the  upper  extremity,  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  47,  lying  above  the  clavicle  between  the  fubcla¬ 
vian  artery  and  vein  :  this  trunk  is  formed  by  the  lympha¬ 
tics  44,  which  come  up  with  the  brachial  artery,  and  the 
plexus  45,  which  likewiie  belongs  to  the  arm,  and  palfes 
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under  the  fubclavian  vein.  2.  The  trunk  of  the  lymphatic 
vellels  of  the  right  fide  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  palfes 
down  on  the  outfide  of  the  jugular  vein,  as  is  fliewn  at  48. 
3.  A  lymphatic  from  the  thyroid  gland  :  this  velfel  is 
feen  at  49,  pafting  under  the  right  jugular  vein  to  get  to 
the  others.  4.  A  trunk  from  the  lungs  of  the  right  fide: 
this  trunk  is  diftindtly  traced  under  the  fubclavian  vein  to 
its  termination,  in  common  with  the  others,  at  the  union 
of  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins. 

OF  THE  CHYLE. 

The  chyle  is  a  white- juice  extracted  from  the  aliments, 
and  afterwards  mixed  with  the  blood.  That  its  principal 
compofition  is  of  water  and  oil,  feems  evident  from  the 
fweetnefs  of  its  tafte,  from  the  whitenefs  of  its  colour, 
from  its  acefcent  and  coagulable  nature,  and  from  its  light- 
nefs,  by  which  it  fwims  on  the  blood;  in  all  which  pro¬ 
perties  in  very  much  refembles  an  emullion.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  vegetable  farina,  with  animal  lymph  and  oil. 
It  every  where  retains  the  properties  of  the  volatile  and 
oily  aliments.  It  changes  into  milk  with  very  little  alte¬ 
ration.  But  afterwards  it  becomes  more  manifeftly  glu¬ 
tinous  ;  fince  the  pellucid  ferum  it  contains,  either  by' ex¬ 
haling  the  watery  part,  or  by  applying  an  intenfe  heat, 
coagulates  into  a  kind  of  jelly.  Haller  has  attributed  the 
firft  caufe  of  motion  in  the  chyle,  and  of  its  abforption,; 
chiefly  to  the  attraction  of  the  capillary  veflels,  which  ob- 
ferve  alternate  pulfes  with  the  periftaltic  contradtion  of 
the  inteftine.  The  attradlile  force  fills  the  villofity  ;  the 
periftaltic  force  empties  the  villofity,  and  moves  the  chyle 
farther  forward.  The  reft  of  its  motions  feem  to  depend 
on  the  ftrength  of  the  membrane  of  the  ladteal  veffel  it- 
felf,  which,  even  after  the  death -of  the  animal,  expels  the 
chyle,  fo  that  the  velfels  become  pellucid  which  before 
were  milky.  The  alternate  comprefling  force  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  is  alfo  of  fome  efficacy  in  this  cafe.  The  chyle, 
mixed  with  the  blood,  .does  not  immediately  change  its 
nature,  as  we  learn  from  the  milk  which  is  afterwards 
made  of  it;  but  after  it  has  circulated  through  the  body, 
fomented  with  heat,  and  mixed  with  a  variety  of  animal 
juices,  it  is  at  length  fo  changed,  that  a  part  of  it  is  depo- 
fited  in  the  cellular  fubftance  under  the  denomination  of 
fat ;  a  part  of  it  is  configured  into  the  red  globules ;  ano¬ 
ther  part  changes  into  ferum;  and  the  watery’  parts  go 
off,  in  fome  meafure,  by  urine,  in  fome  meafure  by  per- 
fpiration ;  while  a  final  1  part  is  retained  in  the  habit  to  di¬ 
lute  the  blood. 

OF  ABSORPTION. 

As  there  is  a  fecretion  upon  the  different  furfaces,  and 
into  the  different  cavities  of  the  body,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  conftitution,  fo  there  is  likewife  an  inhalation  or  an 
abforption.  For  example  :  if  food  be  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines,  it  is  there  digefted,  and,  being  con¬ 
verted  into  chyle,  it  is  in  that  form  taken  into  the  blood- 
veflels.  If  garlic  be  applied  to  the  fkin,  it  gets  into  the 
body,  and  is  fmelt  in  the  breath  with  as  much  certainty  as 
when  taken  into  the  ftomach,  where  its  juices  are  abforbed 
by  the  ladteals.  So,  likewife,  terebinthinate  medicines  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  (kin  are  foon  fmelt  in  the  urine;  and  cantha- 
rides  in  a  blifter  affedt  the  urinary  paffages.  In  the  fame 
manner  fluids  are  taken  from  different  cavities  of  the  body 
into  the  vafcular  fyftem.  Thus  the  water  of  an  afcites  and 
an  anajarca  are  occafionally  taken  up  and  carried  by  the 
blood-veffels  to  the  inteftines  and  kidneys,  and  evacuated 
by  ftool  or  by  urine.  And  the  pus  of  an  abfcefs  is  fome- 
tiines  abforbed  and  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  there  depoftted,  or  is  evacuated  by  the  inteftines  or 
urinary  paffages.  So  alfo  fluids  injedted  into  cavities,  as 
that  of  the  cheft  or  belly  of  living  animals,  foon  find  their 
way  into  the  blood-veffels.  Thefe  circumftances  are  ad¬ 
mitted  by  anatomifts  amongft  the  unqueftionable  fadts  of 
phyfiology.  Nor  do  anatomifts  differ  in  their  opinions  a- 
Dout  the  mode  in  which  thefe  fluids  are  taken  up;  for  it 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  by  abforption,  or  that  there 
3  are 
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ure  fmall  orifices  adapted  to  imbibe  them  :  the  only 
queffion  is,  what  the  veflels,  are  to  which  thefe  orifices 
'belong,  whether  to  the  lymphatic  ffyftem,  or  to  the  com¬ 
mon  veins  ? 

That  the  common  veins  did  the  office  of  abforbing  both 
the  chyle  and  the  lymph,  was  the  opinion  of  anatomifts 
before  Afellius  difcovered  the  ladleals;  but  after  his  time 
•few  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  ladteals  abforbing  at 
leafi:  a  part  of  that  fluid.  Yet  many  anatomifts  have  been 
do  tenacious  of  the  old  opinion,  as  (till  to  believe  that  the 
veins  partly  performed  that  office,  or  abforbed  fome’of  the 
chyle,  and  carried  it  to  the  liver.  However,  upon  taking 
a  review  of  all  the  arguments  itr  favour  of  the  doctrine  that 
■the  common  veins  are  the  inftruments  of  abforption,  that 
•doftrine  appears  to  have  no  other  fupport  than  refpedt  for 
■the  authority  of  our  predeceffcrs.  And,  although  this  idea 
was  formerly  fo  generally  received,  yet  there  were  even 
then  fome  phyfiologifts  who  reafoned  better  on  the  fub- 
jedt  ;  and  amongft  the  firfi:  of  thefe  was  GlifFon,  who  at¬ 
tributes  to  thofe  velfels  the  office  of  carrying 'back  to  the 
blood -velfels  the  lymph  which  had  lubricated  the  cavities 
■of  the  body.  M.  Noguez,  likewife,  fpeaks  of  abforption 
by  the  lymphatics.  Hambergerus  alfo  feetns  to  have  had 
this  idea  of  their  office:  and  Frederic  Hoffman  has  ex- 
-preffed  the  dodhine  of  the  lymphatics  being  abforbents 
very  completely,  in  his  Medic.  Ration.  Syftem.  lib.  i. 
ffedt.  2.  cap. .3.  This  opinion  has,  alfo  been  adopted,  and 
fupported  with  additional  arguments,  by  doctors  Hunter 
■and  Monro  ;  who,  bolides  lliewing  the  fallacy  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  brought  in  favour  of  the  common  veins  doing 
the  office  of  abforption,  have  advanced  the  following  ar¬ 
guments  to  prove  that  the  lymphatics  perform  it.  Firlt, 
Their  great  analogy  with  the  ladteals,  with  which  they 
agree  in  their  coats,  in  their  valves,  in  their  manner  of 
•ramifying,  in  their  paffage  through  the  lymphatic  or  con¬ 
globate  glands,  and  in  their  termination  in  the  thoracic 
dudt,  and  in  fhort  in  every  circumflance  with  regard  to 
their  ftrudture.  Secondly,  The  paffage  of  the  venereal, 
variolous,  and  other,  poifons,  into  the  conftitution.;  thele 
-poifons  firfi:  making  an  ulcer,  and  then  being  abforbed 
along  with  the  matter  of  the  ulcer  and  infecting  the  whole 
body.  That  in  fuch  cafes  they  are  not  abforbed  by  the 
common  veins,  but  by  the  lymphatics,  appears  from  their 
inflaming  thefe  lymphatics  in  their  cotirfe,  and  by  their 
generally  inflaming. a  conglobate  gland  before  they  enter, 
the  fvftem  ;  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  their  being  ta¬ 
ken  up  by  the  lymphatic  veflels  which  pafs  through  thefe 
glands  in  their  Way  to  the  thoracic  duel.  Such,  then, 
deems  to  be  the  purpofe  for  which  the  lymphatic  veflels 
were  provided;  that  is,  to  do  the  office  of  abforption  ;  an 
office  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  animal:  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  there  fhould  be  a  fyftem  fet  apart  for  per¬ 
forming  it,  and  not  only  in  man  and  quadrupeds,  but  alfo 
in  birds,  fifh,  amphibious  animals,  and  perhaps  even  in 
jnfedts  of  the  minuteft  kind. 

OF  THE  NERVES. 

THERE  are  forty  pai-r  of  nerves  in  all,  of  which  ten 
come  from  the  encephalon,  and  the  other  thirty  have  their 
■origin  from  the  fpinal  marrow.  Of  the  ten  pair  which 
come  from  the  encephalon,  the  firfi:  is  the  olfaElory,  which 
long  had  the  name  of  the  mamillary  procejfes  of  the  brain; 
becaufe  in  cows  and  lheep,  which  were  moil  commonly 
diffedted  by  the  ancients,  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the 
brain  are  extended  forwards  upon  thefe  nerves,  and  ad¬ 
here  fo  firmly  to  them,  that  they  feem  to  make  the  upper 
fide  of  the  nerves.  Each  of  them  being  large  where  it 
begins  to  be  ftretched  out,  and  gradually  becoming  fmaller 
as  it  approaches  the  cribriform  bone,  was  imagined  to  re- 
femble  a  nipple.  The  tender  ftrudture  and  fudden  ex- 
panfion  of  thefe  nerves  on  fuch  a  large  furface,  render  it 
impoffible  to  trace  them  far  ;  which  has  made  fome  au¬ 
thors  deny  them  to  be  nerves:  but,  when  we  break  the 
circumference  of  the  cribriform  lamella,  and  then  gently 
raife  it,  we  may  fee  the  diffribution  of  the  nerves  fome 
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way  on  the  melnbrane  of  the  nofe,  where  they  form  a 
beautiful  net-work. 

The  fccond  pair  of  nerves  are  the  optic ,  which  make  a 
large  curve  outwards,  and  then  runobliquely  inwards  and 
forwards,  till  they  unite  at  the  fore-part  of  the  fella  tur¬ 
cica  ;  they  then  divide,  and  each  runs  obliquely  forwards 
and  outwards  to  go  out  at  its  proper  hole  in  the  fphenoid 
bone,  accompanied  with  the  ocular  artery,  to  be  extended, 
to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  within  which  eacii  is  expanded 
into  a  very  fine  cup-like  web,  that  lines  all  the  infide  of 
the  eye,  to  within  a  little  difcance  of  the  edge  of  the  cry- 
ftalline  lens,  and  is  universally  known  by  the  name  of  re¬ 
tina.  The  retina  of  a  recent  eye,  without  any  preparation, 
appears- a  very  fine  web,  confiding  of  fibrils  fo  extremely 
fmall,  that  each  expanded  optic  nerve  cannot  exceed  in 
diameter  the  32,400th  part  of  a  hair!  There  are  alfo  fome 
blood-veflels  arifing  from  its  centre  to  be  diflributed  on  it-: 
and  if  thefe  veflels  lofe  their  tone,  and  remain  preternatu- 
rally  diftended,  no  objedt  affedts  our  retina,  though  the 
eye- externally  appears  found ;  or  this  may  be  one  cr.ufie  of 
an  amaurofis  or  gutta  ferena.  From  a  partial  diffention 
of  thefe  veflels,  or  paralyfis  of  a  part  of  the  retina,  the 
central  part,  or  the  circumference,  or  any  other  part,  of 
objedts -may  be  loff  to  one  or  both  eyes. 

The  third  pair  rife  from  the  anterior  part  of  the-pro- 
ceflus  annularis;  and,  piercing  the  dura  mater  a  little  be¬ 
fore  and  to  a  fide  of  the  ends  of  the  pofterior  clinoid  -pro- 
cels  of  the  fphenoid  bene,  run  along  the  receptacula,  or 
cavernous  finufes,  at  the  fide  of  the  ephippium,  to  get 
out  at  the  foramina  lacera :  after  which  each  of  them  di¬ 
vides  into  branches  ;  one  of  which,  after  forming  a  little 
ganglion,  is  diflributed  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  the  others 
are  lent  to  the  mufculus  redtus  of  the  palpebra,  and  to  the 
attolens,  addudtor,  deprimens,  and  obliquus  minor,  mu f- 
cles  of  the  eye-ball.  Thefe  mufcles  being  principal  inftru- 
ments  in  the  motions  of  the  eye-lid  and  eye-ball,  this 
nerve  has  the  name  of  motor  oculi.  The  diflenfion  of  a 
conliderable  branch  of  the  carotid,  which  paffes  over  this 
nerv.e  near  its  origin  on  each  fide,  may  poflibly-be  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  heavinels  in  the  eye-lids  and  eyes,  after  drink¬ 
ing  hard,  or  eating  much. 

The  fourth  pair,  which  are  the  fmalleft  nerves  of  any, 
derive  their  origin  from  the  back-part  of  the  bafe  of  the 
tefles  ;  and  then  making  a  long  courfe  on  the  fide  of  the 
annular  protuberance,  enter  the  dura  mater  a  little  farther 
back  than  the  third  pair,  to  run  alfo  along  the  recepta¬ 
cula,  to  pafs. out  at  the  foramina  lacera,  and  to  be  entirely 
(pent  on  the  mufeuli  trochleares,  or  fuperior  oblique  muf¬ 
cles  of  the  eyes.  Thefe  mufcles  being  employed  in  per¬ 
forming  the  rotatory  motions,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
eye-bails  forward,  by  which  feveral  of  our  paflions  are 
exprelfed,  the  nerves  that  ferve  them  have  the  name  of 
patJietici. 

The  fifth  pair  are  large  nerves,  riling  from  the  annular 
proceffes,  and  then  finking  clofe  by  the  receptacula  at  the 
fides  of  the  fella  turcica,  each  becomes  in  appearance 
thicker,  forms  a  diflindt  ganglion,  and  goes  out  of  the 
Ik  nil  in  three  great  branches.  The  firfi  branch  is  the 
ophthalmic ;  which  runs  through  the  foramen  laeerum  to 
the  orbit,  having  in  its  paffage  thither  a  connedtion  with 
the  fixth  pair.  It  is  afterwards  diflributed  to  the  ball  of 
the  eye  with  the  third  ;  and  to  the  nofe  with  the  olfadtory. 
The  fmall  fibres  which  this  firlt  branch  of  the  fifth  and 
third  pair  of  nerves  fend  to  the  eye-ball,  being  fituated  on 
the  optic  nerve,  and,  after  piercing  the  fclerotic  coat, 
running  along  the  choroid  coat  on  the  outfide  of  the  retina 
in  their  courfe  to  the  uvea  or  iris,  may  be  a  caule  of  the 
fympathy  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  uvea;  by  which 
we  more  readily  acquire  the  habit  of  contradting  the  iris, 
and  thereby  leffen  the  pupil,  when  too  ftrong  a  light  is 
excluded;  and,  on  the  contrary,  enlarge  the  pupil  when 
the  light  is  too  faint.  This,  with  the  fympathy  which 
muff  arife  from  fome  of  the  nerves  of  the  membrane  of  the 
noftrils  being  derived  from  this  firft  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  may  alfo  be  the  caufe,  why  an  irritation 
7  Y  of 
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of  the  retina,  by  too  firong  liglit,  may  produce  fneezing, 
as  if  a  fijmulus  had  been  applied  to  the  membrane  of  the 
nofe  itfelf ;  why  prefling  the  internal  canthus  of  the  orbit 
fometimes  (tops  fneezing  ;  why  irritation  of  the  nofe  or  of 
.the  eye  caufes  the  eye-lids  to  Unit  convulfively,  and  make 
the  tears  to  flow  plentifully;  and  why  medicines  put  into 
the  nofe  do  great  fervice  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  In  the 
megrim,  all  the  branches  of  the  -nerves  dif’cover  them- 
lelves  to  be  affebted :  for  the  forehead  is  racked  with  pain ; 
the  eye-ball  is  pained,  and  feels  as  if  it  was  fqueezed  ;  the 
.eye-lids  fliut  convulfively,  and  make  the  tears  trickle 
down,  and  an  uneafy  heat  is  felt  in  the  nofe.  Hence  we 
can  uqderftand,  where  external  medicines  will  have  the 
heft  eii’eft  when  applied  to  remove  this  difeafe,  to  wit,  to 
the  membrane  of  the  nofe,  and  to  the  forehead  ;  why  al¬ 
ternate  preflure  near  the  fuperciliary  hole  of  the  frontal 
bone,  or  fneezing,  fometimes  gives  immediate  relief  in 
the  megrim  ;  why  the  fight  may  be  loft  by  an  injury  done 
to  the  fupra-orbitar  branch;  and  how  it  may  be  reftored 
by  agitation  of  that  branch  of  this  nerve.  The  fecond 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  may  be  called  viaxillaris 
juperior ,  from  its  ferving  principally  the  parts  of  the  up¬ 
per  jaw.  It  goes  out  at  the  round  hole  of  the  fphenoid 
bone,  and  fends  immediately  one  branch  into  the  channel 
in  the  top  of  the  antrum  maxillare;  the  membrane  of 
v.  hich  and  the  upper  teeth  areffupplied  by  it  in  its  paffkge  ; 
as  are  likewife  the  cheek,  upper  lip,  and  noftril.  Hence 
a  pain  in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  occafions  a  gnawing 
pain  deep-feated  in  the  bones  of  the  face,  with  fwelling 
in  the  eye-lids,  cheek,  nofe,  and  upper  lip ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  inflammation  in  thefe  parts,  or  a  megrim, 
is  often  attended  with  a  fliarp  pain  in  the  teeth.  Hence, 
an  obftruftion  in  the  du6t  of  the  maxillary  finus,  which 
obliges  the  liquor  fecreted  there  to  find  out  a  preternatu¬ 
ral  route  for  itfelf,  may  be  occafioned  by  the  pain  ot  the 
teeth.  Hence,  the  upper  lip  often  fuffers  when  the  pa¬ 
late  or  nofe  is  ulcerated.  The  third,  or  viaxillaris  inferior, 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  going  out  of  the  oval  hole  of  the 
fpheu-oid  bone,  ferves  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  mufcles  fituated_  between  the  os  hyoides  and  jaw.  All 
the  falivary  glands,  the  amygdalae,  and-  the  external  ear, 
have  branches  from  it.  It  has  a  large  branch  loft  in  the 
tongue,  and  fends  another  through  the  canal  in  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  ferve  all  the  teeth  there,  and 
to  come  out  at  the  hole  in  the  fore-part  of  the  jaw,  to  be 
loft  in  the  chin  and  under-lip.  Hence  a  convulfive  con- 
trabiion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  the  mouth’s 
being  involuntarily  fliut,  a  great  flow  of  fpittle  or  l'aliva- 
tion,  a  pain  in  the  ear,  efpedally  in  deglutition,  and  a 
fwelling  ail  about  the  throat,  are  natural  confequences  of 
a  violent  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  lower  teeth  in  the 
tooth-ach  ;  and  pain  in  the  teeth  and  ear  is  as  natural  a 
eonfequence  of  an  angina.  Hence. alternate  preflure  on 
the  chin  may  fometimes  relieve  the  violence  of  a  tooth- 
ach.  Hence  deftroying  the  nerves  of  a  tooth  by  aftual  or 
potential  cauteries,  or  pulling  out  a  carious  tooth,  fo  often 
removes  immediately  all  thefe  fymptoms.  Hence  no  cure 
is  to  be  found  for  fome  ulcers  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw, 
but  by  drawing  a  tooth.  Hence  in  cancers  of  the  upper- 
lip,  the  falivary  glands  are  in  danger  of  being  affected, 
or  the  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  in  the  lip  by  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  glands. 

'Yhdjixih  pair,  which  is  the  fmalleft  except  the  fourth, 
rife's  from  the  fore-part  of  the  corpora  pyramidalis ;  and 
each,  entering  the  dura  mater  behind  the.pofterior  clinoid 
procefs  of  the  fphenoid  bone,  has  a  long  courfe  below 
that  membrane,  and  within  the  reccptaculum  at  the  fide 
of  the  fella  turcica,  where  it  is  immerfed  in  the  blood 
of  the  receptacle.  It  goes  afterwards, out  at  the  foramen 
lacerum  into  the  orbit,  to  ferve  the  abductor  mufcle  of 
the  eye.  A  defect  in  this  nerve  may  therefore  be  one 
caufe  of  ftrabifmus.  In  the  paffage  of  this  nerve  below 
the  dura  ranter,  it  lies  very  contiguous  to  the  internal  ca¬ 
rotid  artery,  and  to  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves.  At  the  place  where  the  fixth  pair  is  con- 
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tiguous  to  the  carotid,  a  nerve  either  goes  from  each  of 
them  in  an  uncommon  way,  to  wit,  with  the  angle  beyond 
where  it  riles  obtufe,  to  defeend  with  the  artery,  and  to 
form  the  beginning  of  the  intercoftal  nerve,  according  to 
the  common  defeription  ;  or,  according  to  other  authors, 
this  nerve  comes  up  front  the  great  ganglion  of  the  inter¬ 
coftal,  to  be  joined  to  the  fixth  here. 

The  feventh  pair  comes  out  from  the  lateral  part  of  the 
annular  procefs,  behind  where  the  medullary  procefles  of 
the  cerebellum  is  joined  to  that  tuber;  and  each  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  larger  artery  than  mod  other  nerves, 
enters  the  internal  meatus  auditorius,  where  the  two  large 
bundles  of  fibres,  of  which  it  appeared  to  coniift  within 
the  lkull,  foon  feparate  from  each  other  :  one  of  them  en¬ 
tering  by  fevcral  fmall  holes  into  the  veftibule,  cochlea, 
and  lemicircular  canals,  is  ftretched  on  this  inner  camera 
of  the  ear  in  a  very  foft  pulpy  fubftance;  and  being  never 
feen  in  the  form  of  a  firm  cord,  fuch  as  the  other  parcei' 
of  this  and  molt  other  nerves  become,  is  called  the  portio 
mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  other  part  erodes  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  -where  it  has  the  name  of  chor¬ 
da  tympani.  It  alfo  pierces  through  the  parotid  gland, 
and  divides  into  a  great  many  branches,  which  are  dil- 
perfed  im  the  mufcles  and  teguments  that  cover  all  the 
fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the  whole  face  and 
cranium,  as  far  back  as  the  temples,  including  a  confide- 
rable  part  of  the  external  ear.  Its  branches  having  thus 
a  confiderable  connection  with  all  the  three  branches  of 
the  fifth  pair,  and  with  the  fecond  cervicalj  occafton  a 
confiderable  fympathy  of  thefe  nerves  with  it.  Hence  in 
the  tooth-ach,  the  pain  is  fometimes  very  little  in  the  af¬ 
fected  tooth,  compared  to  what  it  is  all  along  the  fide  of 
the  head  and  in  the  ear.  Hence  probably  the  relief  of 
the  tooth-ach  from  blifters  applied  behind  or  before  the 
ear,  or  by  a  hot  iron  touching  the  antihelix  of  the  ear. 
By  this  communication  or  connection  pollibly  too  it  is, 
that  a  vibrating  firing  held  between  one’s  teeth,  gives  a 
firong  idea  of  found  to  the  perforr  who  holds  it,  which 
no  body  clfe  can  perceive'.  Perhaps  too  the  diftributloa 
of  this  nerve  occafions  the  head  to  be  lb  quickly  turned, 
upon  the  iruprellion  of  found  on  our  ears. 

The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  rife  from  the  lateral  bafes  of 
the  corpora  olivaria  in  feparated  fibres  ;  and,  as  they  are 
entering  the  anterior  internal  part  of  the  holes  common 
to  the  os  occipitis  and  temporum,  each  is  joined  by  a  nerve 
which  afeends  within  the  dura  mater  from  the  tenth  of  the 
head,  the  firft,  lecond,  and  inferior,  cervical  nerves : 
this  has  the  name  ot  the  nervus  accejforius.  The  eighth 
pair  gives  nerves  to  the  tongue,  larynx,  pharynx,  and 
ganglion  of  the  intercoftal  nerve;  and,  being  disjoined 
from  the  ninth  and  intercoftal,  runs  ftraight  down  the 
neck  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  at  the  external 
llde  of  the  carotid  artery.  As  it  is  about  to 'enter  the  tho¬ 
rax,  a  large  nerve  goes  off  from  each  (ide  :  the  branch  of 
the  right  fide  turns  round  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part 
of  the  fubclavian  artery,  while  the  branch  of  the  left  fide 
turns  round  the  great  curve  of  the  aorta;  and  both  of 
tfiem  mounting  up  again  at  the  fide  of  the  cefophagus,  to 
which  they  give  branches,  are  loft  at  laft  in  the  larynx. 
Thefe  are  called  the  recurrent  nerves,  which  we  are  delired 
to  fnun  in  the  operation  of  bronchotomy.  The  mufcles 
of  the  larynx  being  in  a  good  meafure  fupplied  with 
nerves  from  the  recurrents,  it  is  to  be  expebled,  that  the 
cutting  of  them  will  greatly  weaken  the  voice,  though  it 
will  not  be  entirely  loft  fo  long  as  the  fuperior  branches  of 
the  eighth  pair  are  entire.  The  recurrents  themfelves 
often  lend  off  fmall  perves  to  the  pericardium,  and  to 
join  with  the  branches  of  the  intercoftals  that  are  diftri- 
buted  to  the  heart.  After  thefe  branches  are  fent  off, 
the  par  vagum  on  each  llde  delcends  behind  the  great 
branch  of  the  trachea,  and  gives  numerous  filaments  to 
the  lungs,  and  fome  to  the  heart  in  going  to  the  oefopha- 
gus.  The  one  of  the  left  fide  running  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  cefophagus,  communicates  by  feveral  branches 
with  the  right  one  in  its  dement  to  be  diftributed  to  the 

stomach. 
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.ftomach.  From  the  dillributipn  of  this  par  vagum,  we 
may  learn,  how  tickling  the  fauces  with  a  feather  or  any 
fuch  fubftance,  excites  a  naulea  and  inclination' to  vomit ; 
why  coughing  occalions  vomiting,  or  vomiting  raifes  a 
cough,  Hence  we  lee  how  the  nervous  afthma,  thetuffis 
eonvulliva,  and  chin-cough,  are  attended  with  a  ftraiten- 
i:ng  of  the  glottis ;  why  food  difficult  to  digeft  occalions 
the  aftlnna  to  weakly  people;  and  why  emetics  have  fre¬ 
quently  cured  the  afthma  very  fpeedilv;  why  an  attempt 
to  vomit  is  fometimes  in  danger  of  fuffbeating  a  ft  lunatic 
people;  why  the  luperior orifice  of  the  ftomach  is  fo  fen- 
lible  as  to  be  looked  on  as  the  feat  of  the  foul  by  fome 
anatomifts ;.  why  people  fubject  to  diftenftons  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  have  fo  often  the  fenfation  of  balls  in  their  bread: 
and  throat why  the  globus  hyftericus  is  fo  often  attended 
with  a  violent  ftrangulation.at  the  glottis. 

The  ninth  pair  of  nerves  comes  from  the  inferior  part 
of.  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  to  go  out  of  the  fkull  at  their 
proper  holes  of  the  occipital  bone.  After  their  egrefs 
they  adhere  for  fome  way  firmly  to  the  eighth  and  inter- 
codal ;  and  then  fending  a  branch,  that  in  many  fubjefts 
rs  joined  with  branches  of  the  fird  and  fecond  cervical 
nerves,  to  be  didributed  to  the  thyroid  gland,  and  muf- 
cles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  trachea  arteria,  the  ninth  is 
loft  in  the  mufcles  and  fubdance  of  the  tongue.  Some 
authors  have  thought  this  nerve,  and  others- have  efteem- 
ed  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  to  be  the 
proper  gudatory  nerve. 

The  tenth  pair  rifes  in  feparate  threads  from  the  fidesof 
the  fpinal  marrow,  to  go  out  betw  een  the  os  occipitis  and 
fird  vertebra  of  the  neck.  After  each  of  them  has  given 
branches  to  the  great  ganglion  of  the  intercodal,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  fird,  cervical  nerves,  it  is  didributed  to  the 
ftraight  oblique,  and  fome  of  the  extenfor,  mufcles  of  the 
head.  As  the  intercodal  is  about  to  enter  the  thorax,  it 
forms  another  ganglion,  from  which  nerves  are  fent  to 
the  trachea  and  to  the  heart ;  thofe  defigned  for  the  heart 
joining  with  the  branches  of  the  eighth,  and  moft  of  them 
pafling  between  the  two  great  arteries  and  the  auricles  to 
the  fubdance  of  that  mufcle.  The  intercodal  after  this 
Confuting  of  two  branches,  one  going  behind,  and  the 
other  running  over  the  fore-part  of  the  lubclavian  artery, 
forms  a  new  ganglion,  where  the  two  branches  unite  be¬ 
low  that  artery;  and,  then  defeending  along  the  lides  of 
the  vertebra;  of  the  thorax,  receives  branches  from  each 
of  the  dorfal  nerves;  which  branches  appearing  to  come 
out  between  the  ribs,  have  given  the  name  of  intercojlal 
to  the  whole  nerve.  The  almod  univerfal  connection  and 
communication  which  this  nerve  has  with  the  other  nerves 
of  the  body,  may  lead  us  to  underdand  the  following  and 
a  great  many  more  phenomena  :  Why  tickling  the  nofe 
caufes  fneezing;  why  the  too  great  quantity  of  bile  in  the 
cholera  occalions  vomiting  as  well  as  purging;  why  peo¬ 
ple  vomit  in  cholics,  in  inflammations  or  other  irritations 
of  the  liver,  or  of  the  duffs  going  from  it  and  the  gall¬ 
bladder;  why  a  done  in  the  kidneys,  of  ureters,  or  any 
other  caufe  irritating  thofe  organs,  fhould  fo  much  more 
frequently  bring  on  vomiting  and  other  dif'orders  of  the 
ftomach,  than  the  ftone  or  any  other  ftimulating  caufe  in 
the  bladder  does  ;  why  vomiting  is  a  fymptom  of  danger 
after  child-birth,  lithotomy,  and  other  operations  on  the 
parts  in  the  pelvis ;  why  the  obftruftions  of  the  menfes 
are  capable  of  occadoning  ftrangulations,  belching,  cho¬ 
lics,  ftomach  aches,  and  even  convullions  in  the  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  why  veficatories,  applied  from  the  ears  to  the  cla¬ 
vicles  of  children  labouring  under  the  tuflis  eonvulliva, 
are  freqtiently  of  great  fervice ;  why  worms  in  the  ftomach 
or  inteftines  excite  an  itching  in  the  nofe,  or  grinding  of 
the  teeth;  why  irritations  in  the  bowels  or  the  belly  occa¬ 
fion  fometimes  univerfal  convuldons  of  the  body. 

The  Spinal  Nerves  rife  generally  by  a  number  of 
feparated  fibres  from  both  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the 
medulla  fpinalis ;  and  loon  after  form  a  little  knot,  or 
ganglion,  where  they  acquire  ftrong  coats,  and  are  ex¬ 
tended  into  firm  cords ;  but  the  ganglion  is  entirely  form- 
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ed  by  the  pofterior  bundle.  They  are  diftinguilhed  by 
numbers,  according  to  the  vertebras  irqm  between  which 
they  come  out;  the  fuperiof  of  the  two  bones  forming 
the  hole  through  which  they  pafs,  being  the  one  from 
which  the  number  is  applied  to  each  nerve.  There  are 
generally  faid  to  be  thirty  pair  of  them :  leven  cervical, 
which  come  out  between  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck  ;  twelve 
dorfal ,  between  the  vertebra;  of  the  back ;  five  lumbar , 
between  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins;  and  fix  pair  from  the 
falfe  vertebrae. 

Thejirjl  cervical  pair,  of  the  nerves  fends  its  largeft 
branches  backwards  to  the  extenfor  mufcles  of  the  head 
and  neck  ;  and  many  fibres  advance  fo  far  as  to  be  con- 
r.efted  with  the  portio  dura. of  the  auditory  nerve.  Hence 
polfibly  it  is,  that  a  clavus  hyftericus  changes  fuddenly 
fometimes  from  the  forehead  to  a  violent  pain  and  fpafm 
in  the  back-part  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  fecond  cer¬ 
vical  has  a  large  branch  that  comes  out  at  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  ftemo-maftoideus  mufcle,  and  it  is  afterwards 
diftributed  to  the  integuments  of  the  fide  of  the  neck  and. 
head,  parotid  gland,  and  external  ear,  being  connected  to 
the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  to  the  firft  cer¬ 
vical.  The  remainder  is  fpent  on  the  levator  fcapulae 
and  the  extenfors  of  the  neck  and  head.  The  irritation- 
of  the  branches  of  this  nerve  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  gland,  is  probably  the  caufe  why  the  neck  is  pain-, 
ed  fo  far  down  as  the  clavicle,  the  head  is  drawn  towards 
the  fhoulder  of  the  affefted  fide,  and  the  chin  is  turned  to 
the  other  fide.  The  third  pair  of  the  neck  pafles  out  be¬ 
tween  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae ;  having  im¬ 
mediately  a  communication  with  the  fecond,  and  fending 
down  a  branch,,  which,  being  joined  by  a  branch  from  the 
fourth  cervical,  forms  the  phrenic  nerve.  This  nerve  en¬ 
ters  the  thorax  between  the  fubclavian  vein  and  artery  j 
and  then,  being  received  into  a  groove  formed  for  it  ia 
the  pericardium,  it  has  its  courfe  along  this  capfula  of  the 
heart,  till  it  is  loft  in  the  middle  part  of  the  diaphragrii. 
The  other  branches  are  diftributed  to  the  mufcles  and  in¬ 
teguments  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  top  of  the 
flioulder.  No  wonder  then  that  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver  or  fpleen,  an  abfeefs  in  the  lungs  adhering  to  the 
diaphragm,  or  any  other  caufe  capable  of  irritating  the 
diaphragm,  fhould  be  attended  with  a  fliarp  pain  on  the 
top  of  the  flioulder,  as  well  as  wounds,,  ulcers,  See.  of 
this  mufcle  itfelf.  If  the  irritation  of  this  mufcle  is  very 
violent,  it  may  occafion  that  convulfive  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  which  is  called  an  hiccough  ;  and  therefore  art 
hiccough  in  an  inflammation  of  the  liver  has  been  juftly 
declared  to  be  an  ill  fymptom.  An  irritation  of  the  tho¬ 
racic  nerves  which  produces  fneezing  may  fometimes  free 
the  phrenic  nerves  from  any  fpafm  they  occafion  :  fo  that 
fneezing  fometimes  takes  away  the  hiccough ;  and  a  de¬ 
rivation  of  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  any  other  way  may  do 
the  fame  thing;  or  the  hiccough  may  alfo  be  fometimes 
cured  by  drawing  up  into  the  noi'e  the  finoke  of  burning 
paper  or  other  acrid  fumes,  fwallowing  pungent  or  aro¬ 
matic  medicines,  and  by  a  furprife,  or  any  other  ftrong 
application  of  the  mind. in  thinking,  or  in  diftinguifhing 
objects:  or,  when  all  thefe  have  failed,  it  has  been  put 
away  by  the  brifk  ftimulus  of  a  bliftering  plafter  applied 
to  the  back.  The  fourth  cervical  nerve,  after  fending  off 
that  branch  which  joins  with  the  third  to  form  the  phre¬ 
nic,  and  beftowing  twigs  on  the  mufcles  and  glands  of 
the  neck,  runs  to  the  arm-pit,  where  it  meets  with  the 
fifth,  lixth,  and  feventh,  cervicals,  and  firft  dorfal,  that 
efcape  in  the  interlaces  of  the  mufeuli  fealeni,  to  come  at 
the  arm-pit,  when  they  join,  feparate,  and  re-join,  in  a 
way  fcarcely  to  be  rightly  expreffed  in  words;  and,  after 
giving  feveral  confiderabie  nerves  to  the  mufcles  and  in¬ 
teguments  which  cover  the  thorax,  they  divide  into  fe ye- 
ral  branches,  and  are  diftributed  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
fuperior  extremity.  The  tituation  of  thefe  branches  in 
the  axilla  may  let  us  lee  how  a  weaknefs  and  atrophy 
may. be  brought  on  the  arms  by  long-continued  prelfure 
of  crutches,  or  fuch  other  hard  fubftances,  on  this  part ; 
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and  the  courfe  of  them  from  the  neck  to  the  arm  may 
teach  us  how  much  better  effects  veficatories,  of  Itimii'a- 
ting  nervous  medicines,  would  have,  when  applied  to  the 
fkin  covering  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  or  at  the  axilla,  than  when  they  are  put  be¬ 
tween  the  (boulders,  or  upon  the  fpina!  procefles,  in  con- 
vulfions  or  palfles  of  the  fuperior  extremities,  where  a 
ftimiilus  is  required. 

The  twelve  dorfal  nerves  of  each  fide,  as  foon  as  they 
efcape  from  between  the  vertebrae,  lend  a  branch  forward 
4o  join  the  intercoftal,  by  which  a  communication  is  made 
among  them  all ;  and  they  foon  likewife  give  branches 
backward  to  the  mufcles  that  raife  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
their  principal  trunk  being  extended  outwards  to  come  at 
the  furrow  in  the  lower  edge  of  each  rib,  in  which  they 
run  toward  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  between  the 
internal  and  external  intercoftal  mufcles,  giving  oft'  branch¬ 
es  in  their  courfe  to  the  mufcles  and  integuments  of  the 
thorax.  The  fix  lower  dorfal  nerves  give  branches  to  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles.  May  not  the  commu- 
nications.of  all  thefe  nerves  be  one  reafon,  why  the  parts 
they  ferve  aft  fo  uniformly  and  conjanftly  in  refpiration, 
and  c'onfpire  together  in  the  convulftve  motions  of  cough¬ 
ing,  fneezing,  &c.  The  twitching  fpafms  that  happen 
iometimes  in  different  parts  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  by  an  irritation  on  the  branches  of  the  lower  dor¬ 
fal  nerves,  are  in  danger  of  occafioning  a  miftake  in  prac¬ 
tice,  by  their  refemblance  to  the  cholic,  nephritis,  &c. 
The  communications  of  thefe  lower  ones  with  the  inter- 
coftalsj  may  ferve  to  explain  the  violent  effort  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  mufcles  in  a  tenelinus,  and  in  child-bearing. 

The  five  lumbar  nerves  on  each  fide  communicate  with 
the  intercoftal  and  with  each  other,  and  give  branches 
backwards  to  the  loins.  Branches  of  tire  lecond,  third, 
and  fourth,  make  up  one  trunk,  which  runs  along  tire 
fore-part  of  the  pelvis;  and  is  fpent  on  the  adduftor 
mufcles,  and  on  the  integuments  on  the  infide  of  the 
thigh.  This  nerve  is  called  tire  obturator,  or  pofierior  cru¬ 
ral  nerve. _  Whoever  attends  to  the  courfe  of  thefe  lum¬ 
bar  nerves,  and  of  the  fpermatic  veflels  and  nerves  upon 
the  pfoas  nmfcle,  with  the  oblique  palfage  of  the  ureter 
over  that  niufcle,  will  not  be  furprifed,  that  when  a  (tone 
is  palling  in  this  canalj  or  even  when  it  is  inflamed,  the 
trunk  of  the  body  cannot  be  raifed  ereft,  without  great 
pain;  or  that  the  fkin- of  the  thigh  becomes  lefs  fenfible, 
and  the  thigh  is  drawn  forward,  and  that  the  tefticle  of¬ 
ten  fvvells  and  is  drawn  convulftveiy  towards  the  ring  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles. 

The  fix  pair  of  the  falfe  vertebrae  conftft  each  of  fmall 
pofterior  branches  fent  to  the  hips,  and  of  large  anterior 
branches.  The  firft,  lecond,  and  third,  after  coming 
through  the  three  upper  holes  in  the  fore-part  of  the  os 
facrum,  join  together  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the 
loins,  to  form  the  largeft  nerve  of  the  body,  which  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of fciatic  or  ifchiatic  nerve.  This, 
after  lending  large  nerves  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
peivis,  and  to  the  external  parts  of  generation  and  the 
podex,  as  alfo  to  the  mulcles  of  the  hips,  paffes  down  to 
the  bone  of  the  thigh  at  its  back-part,  giving  oft'  nerves 
to  the  neighbouring  mufcles  and  integuments.  A  little 
above  the  ham,  where  it  has  the  name  of  poplitceus  nervus, 
it  fends  off  a  large  branch  that  paffes  over  the  fibula,  and, 
linking  among  the  mufcles  on  the  anterior  external  part  of 
the  leg,  runs  down  to  the  foot,  to  be  loft  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  larger  toes,  fupplying  the  neighbouring  muf¬ 
cles  and  integuments  eyery  where  in  its  palfage.  By  at¬ 
tending  to  the  particular  diftribution  of  the  nerves  of  the 
inferior  extremities,  we  may  fee  why  people  with  fraftu- 
red  legs,  efpecially  where  there  are  fplinters,  fhould  be 
fubjeft  to  convulftve  flattings  of  the  fraftured  member  : 
Why,  upon  tying  the  blood-veffels  in  an  amputation  of 
the  leg,  the  patients  fhould  fometimes  complain  of  vio¬ 
lent  pain  in  their  toes ;  why  fuch  patients  fhould  alfo  be 
troubled  with  ftartings  ;  why,  for  a  conliderable  time  af¬ 
ter  the  amputation  of  the  difeafed  limb,  when  the  fup- 


puration  is  well  advanced,  they  fhould  complain  of  pain 
in  the  fore  which  occaiioned  the  amputation. 

1'he  branches  of  the  four  laft  cervical  nerves,  and  erf 
the  firft  dorfai,  which  are  bellowed  on  the  fuperior  extre¬ 
mities,  and  the  two  crurals,  with  the  fciatic,  which  are 
diftnbuted  to  the  inferior  extremities,  are  much  larger 
proportionally  to  the  parts  they  ferve,  than  the  nerves  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  of  tire  vifeera;  and 
for  a  very  good  reafon,  that  in  tire  molt  common  necefiary 
actions  of  life,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fluid,  on  which 
the  influence  of  nerves  feems  to  depen  i,  may  befupplied 
to  the  mufcles  there,  which  are  obliged  to  perform  more 
frequent  and  violent  contractions  than  thole  of  any  other 
parts.  The  fize  of  the  nerves  of  the  inferior  extremities 
feems  larger  proportionally  than  in  the  fuperior  extremi¬ 
ties;  the  inferior  extremities  having  the  weight  of  the 
whole  body  to  fuftain,  and  that  frequently  at  a  great  dif- 
advantage.  What  tire  effeft  of  the  nerves  here  being  in¬ 
jured  is,  we  fee  daily.  When  people  happen,  by  lifting 
wrong,  to  comprefs  the  fciatic  nerve,  they  are  incapable 
for  fome  time  after  to  fupport  themfelves  on  the  affefted 
extremity;  and  this  is  ftill  more  remarkable  in  the  feia- 
tica  or  hip-gout,  in  winch  the  member  is  not  only  weak¬ 
ened,  but  gradually  Ihrivels  and  waftes. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body  are  reprefented  in 

tb.e  Anatomical  Plate  iX.  of  which  the  following  is  an 

explanation,  viz. 

FRONT  VIEW. 

r,  The  firft  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  2,  The 
fecond  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  3,  The  third  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair.  4,  The  trunk  of  the  eighth,  pair  cut.  5, 
The  recurrent  nerve.  6,  The  great  fympathetic  nerve. 

7,  The  uppermoft  ganglion  of  the  great  fympathetic  nerve. 

8,  The  ramus  fplanchnicus  of  the  great  fympathetic  nerve. 

9,  A  branch  of  the  fub-occipital,  or  tenth  pair  of  the 
head,  joining  with  the  great  fympathetic  nerve.  10,  The 
firft  cervical  nerve.  1 1;  The  feventh  cervical  nerve:  the 
intermediate  cervicals  come  out  in  a  fimilar  manner.  12, 
The  phrenic  nerve.  13,  The  axillary  plexus.  14,  The 
mufcular  nerve  of  the, arm.  15,  The  articular  nerve, 
j 6,  The  fpiral  nerve.  17,  The  radial  nerve.'  18,  The 
ulnar  nerve.  19,  The  firft  intercoftal  nerve.  20,  The  laft 
intercoftal  nerve  :  the  other  ten  come  out  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner.  21,  The  firft  lumbar  nerve.  22,  The  laft  lumbar 
nerve  :  the  three  intermediate  lumbar  nerves  come  out  in 
a  fimilar  way.  23,  Branches  from  the  external  thoracic 
nerves  running  down  upon  the  fide  of  the  thorax.  24, 
Branches  fent  off  from  the  intercoftal  and  lumbar  nerves 
to  fupplv  the  outer  part  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  25, 
Nerves  of  the  os  facrum.  26,  The  obturator  nerve.  27, 
The  anterior  crural  nerve.  28,  A  branch  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  which  runs  near  the  vena  faphena  major. 
29,  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  running  down  to  the  foot. 

BA  C K  VIEW. 

1,  The  recurrent  nerve.  2,  A  branch  of  the  fourth 
cervical  nerve,  joining  the  recurrent  one  before  it  termi¬ 
nates  on  the  mufculus  trapezius.  3,  Branches  of  the  fifth 
pair,  perforating  the  fcaletuis  medius  to  be  fpent  upon  the 
rhomboid  mufcles.  4,  Branches  of  the  fub-occipital 
nerve,  running  to  the  fmall  mufcles  at  the  under  and  back 
part  of  the  head.  5,  Pofterior  branches  of  the  cervical 
nerves.  6,  Pofterior  branches  of  the  dorfal  nerves.  7, 
Pofterior  branches  of  the  dorfal  and  lumbar  nerves  run¬ 
ning  to  the  ereftor  mufcles  of  the  back.  8,  Pofterior 
branches  of  the  dorfal  nerves,  penetrating  the  intercoftal 
mufcles.'  9,  Branches  from  the  laft  dorfal,  and  from  the 
lumbar  nerves,,  fupplying  the  lumbar  and  abdominal  muf¬ 
cles.  10,  Branches  from  Tome  of  the  lower  cervical  nerves, 
running  to  the  mufcles  on  the  back-part  of  the  fcapula. 
11,  The  articular  nerve.  12,  A  branch  from  the  axillary 
plexus  running  to  the  mufculus  latiflimus  dorli.  13,  Ano¬ 
ther  branch  from  the  axillary  plexus  running  to  the  latif- 
fimus  dorfi  and  feiratus  inagnue.  14,  The  fpiral  nerve. 

15,  The 
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j  5,  The  ulnar  nerve.  16,  Small  brandies  coming  through 
the  holes  in  the  back-part  of  the  os  lacrum  running  to 
the  mufcl.es,  See.  there.  1.7,  A  fmall  branch  running  out 
between  the  os  facru m  and  os  coccygis.  18,  The  end  of 
the  Cauda  equina  running  through  the  canal  at  the  back- 
part  of  the  os  facrum.  19, The  fciatic  nerve.  20,  Branch¬ 
es  from  the  fciatic  nerve  to  the  mufcles  on  the  back- part 
of  the  pelvis.  21,  Branches  from  the  fciatic  nei  veto  the 
mufcles,  &c.  about  the  anus.  22,  Branches  from  the  fci¬ 
atic  nerve  to  tire  gluttons  maximus  and  mufcles,  at  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  thigh.  23,  Trunk  of  the  fci¬ 
atic  nerve,  fending  off  branches  to  the  mufcles  -on  the 
back-part  of  the  thigh.  24,  The  fibular  nerve  fent  off 
from  the  fciatic  one.  25,  The  pofferior  tibial  nerve,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  fciatic  nerve. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Eye-ball  are  (hewn  in  a  feparate 

figure. 

OF  THE  NERVOUS  FLUID. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  the  fluid  or  liquor  which 
paffes  through  the  nerves,  hath  been  a  fubjed  of  Confi- 
derable  debate  among  phyfiologuls.  Some  have. imagined 
the  liquor  of  the  nerves  to  be  capable  of  vafi;  explolion 
like  gun-powder,  or  of  violent  bidden  rarefaction  like 
air,  or  of  ftrong  ebullition  like  boiling  water,  or  of  effer- 
vefcence  like  the  mixture  of  acids  with  alkaline  liquors. 
But,  as  the  mafs  of  blood  from  which  this  fluid  is  derived 
is  not pofieffed  of  any  fuch  properties,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
the  blood  to  furnifh  what  it  has  not  in  itfelf.  Befides,  all 
thefe  operations  are  too  violent  for  the  brain  or  nerves  to 
bear;  and,  when  they  are  once  begun,  they  are  not  fo 
quickly  controuled  or  reftrained,  as  experience  teaches  us 
tire  nerves  can,  which  may  be  fuddcnly  made  to  ceafe  from 
acting.  We  are  not  lufficiently  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  an  tether,  or  eledrical  effluvia,  pervading  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  to  apply  them  juft'ly  in  the  animal  ceconomy; 
and  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  fhould  be  retain¬ 
ed  or  conduced  in  a  long  nervous  cord.  Thefe  are  diffi¬ 
culties  not  to  be  furmounted.  The  fureft  way  of  judging 
what  kind  of  liquor  this  of  "the  nerves  muft  be,  is  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  liquors  of  finrilar  parts  of  the  body.  All  the 
glands  feparate  liquors  from  the  blood  much  thinner  than 
the  compound  mafs  itfelf;  fuch  is  the  liquor  poured  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
the  faliva,  pancreatic  juice,  lymph,  Sec.  Wherever  there 
is  occafion  for  fecreted  liquors  being  thick  and  vifeid,  in 
order  to  anfwer  better  the  ufes  they  are  intended  for,  na¬ 
ture  has  provided  refervoirs  for  them  to  ffagnate  in,  where 
their  thinner  parts  may  be  carried  off  by  the  numerous 
abforbent  veins  difperfed  on  the  fide  of  thofe  cavities;  or 
they  may  exhale  where  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air. 
The  mucus  of  the  note  becomes  vifeid  by  ftagnation; 
for,  when  it  is  immediately  fecreted,  it  is  thin  and  watery, 
as  appears  from  the  application  of  fternutatories,  Sec.  The 
cerumen  of  the  ears  is  of  a  watery  confidence  when  jud 
fqueezing  out,  The  mucus  of  the  alimentary  canal  grows 
thick  in  the  lacunas.  The  bile  in  the  hepatic  duct  has 
little  more  confidence  than  lymph;  that  in  the  gall-blad¬ 
der  is  vifeid  and  drong.  The  urine  is  much  more  watery 
as  it  flows  from  the  kidneys,  than  when  it  is  excreted 
from  the  bladder.  The  feed  is  thin  in  the  tefticles,  and 
is  conceded  in  the  vedculae  feminales,  See.  Hence  we 
may  fafely  conclude,  that  a  thin  liquor  is  fecreted  in  the 
cortex  encephali  or  fprnai  marrow ;  and  feeing  the  thin- 
'  nefs  of  the  fecreted  liquors  is  generally,  as  the  divifions 
of  the  velfels,  into  fmall  fubtie  branches,  and  that  the 
ramifications  within  the  fkuil  are  alniod  infinitely  fubtie, 
the  liquor  fecreted  in  the  encephalon  may  be  determined 
to  be  among  the  fined  or  thinned  of  fluids. 

The  liquor  or  fluid  in  the  nerves  moves  conflantly, 
equally,  and  (lowly,  unlefs  when  its  courfe  is  altered  by 
the  influence  of  the  mind,  or  by  the  pred’ure  of  fome 
neighbouring  ndive  organ.  We  have  not,  however,  and 
perhaps  cannot  have,-  any  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  mind  and  body  ad  upon  each  other:  but,  if  we  ah 
Voh.  1.  No.  40. 
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low  that  the  one  is  affected  by  the  other,  which  none  de¬ 
ny,  and  that  the  fluid  of  the  nerves  (whatever  name  peo¬ 
ple  pleafe  to  give  it)  is  a  principal  indrument  which  the 
mind  makes  ufe  of  to  influence  the  actions  of  the  body, 
or  to  inform  itfelf  of  the  impreffions  made  on  the  body, 
we  mud  allow  that  the  mind  can  dired  this  indrument 
differently,  particularly  as  to  quantity  and  celerity,  tho' 
we  mud  remain  ignorant  of  the  manner  how  many  pheno¬ 
mena,  depending  on  this  connedion  of  mind  and  body, 
are  produced.  Thus  we  would  in  vain  attempt  to  account 
for  animals  continuing,  after  their  heads  were  ftruck  off 
or  their  hearts  were  cut  out,  to  perform  addons  begun  be¬ 
fore  they  differed  any  injury. 

All  objeds  of  f’enfe,  when  applied  to  their  proper  or¬ 
gans,  ad  by  impulfe;  and  this  adion  is  capable  of  being 
increafed  by  increadng  the  impelling  force.  In  tangible 
objeds,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  theclofer  they  are  preff. 
ed  to  a  certain  degree,  the  more  di(tin£t  does  the  percep¬ 
tion  come.  Odorous  particles  need  the  alliftance  of  air 
moved  rapidly  to  affed  our  nofe  :  fapid  fubfiances,  that 
are  fcarcely  diffident  to  give  us  an  idea  of  their  tafte  by 
their  own  weight,  are  a  (tiffed  by  the  preffure  of  the  tongue 
upon  the  palate:  t lie  rays  of  light  colleded  drive  light 
bodies  before  them  :  found  communicates  a  vibration  to 
all  bodies  in  harmonic  proportion  with  it.  The  impulfes 
made  thus  by  any  of  thefe  objeds  on  the  nerves,  which 
are  full  of  liquor,  prefs  their  fides  or  extremities,  and 
their  liquor  is  prevented  from  flowing  fo  freely  as  it  did. 
The  canals  being  all  full,  this  refinance  mud  inflantane- 
oully  affed  the  whole  column  of  fluids  in  the  canals  that 
are  prelfed,  and  their  origins,  and  have  the  fame  effed 
as  if  the  impulfe  had  been  made  upon  the  origin  itfelf. 
To  illuftrate  this  by  a'grofs  comparifon,  Let  any  one  puffy 
water  out  of  a  fyringe,  through  a  long  flexible  pipe  fixed 
to  the  fyringe;  and  he  is  fenfible  of  refiffance  or  a  pufh 
backwards,  the  moment  any  one  flops  the  orifice  of  the 
pipe,  or  clofes  the  fides  of  it  with  his  fingers.  This  im¬ 
pulfe  made  on  the  nerves,  and  thus  communicated  to  their 
origin,  varies  according  to  the  firength  or  weaknefs,  the 
quicknefs  or  flownefs,  the  continuance  or  fpe'edy  removal, 
the  uniformity  or  irregularity,  the  conftancy  or  altera¬ 
tion,  &c.  with  which  objeds  are  applied  to  the  nerves. 
The  various  kinds  of  impulfes  which  the  different  clalfes 
of  objeds  make,  occafion  in  animals,  which  ought  to  have 
accurate  perceptions  of  each  objed,  a  neceffity  of  having 
the  different  organs  of  the  fenfes  varioufly  modified,  fo 
that  the  feveral  impulfes  may  be  regularly  applied  to  the 
nerves  in  each  organ  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  muft  have 
different  organs  of  the  fenfes  fitted  to  the  different  claffes 
of  objeds.  As  the  objeds  have  one  common  property  of 
impulfe,  fo  all  the  organs  have  moil  of  the  properties  of 
the  organ  of  touching  in  fommon  with  the  papillae  of  the 
(kin.  This  is  evident  in  the  nofe  and  tongue  :  wecanal- 
fo  perceive  it  in  fome  operations  of  the  eyes,  as  we  may 
likewife  do  in  fome  cafes  where  matter  is  colleded  in  the 
internal  ear. 

Thefe  properties  common  to  the  different  objeds  and 
organs,  occafion  frequently  uncommon  efteds  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  an  objeit, to  an  organ  proper  to  another  objed: 
of  fenfation  ;  for,  fometimes  we  have  the  fame  idea  as  if 
the  objed  had  been  applied  to  its  own  proper  organ;  at 
other  times  the  objed  is  as  it  were  changed,  and  we  have 
the  idea  as  if  the  organ  had  had  its  own  proper  objed  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  Thus,  for  example,  light  is  the  proper  ob¬ 
jed  to  be  applied  to  the  eye,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  colours; 
yet,  when  all  light  is  excluded  from  the  eyes,  an  idea  of 
light  and  colours  may  be  excited  in  11s  by  coughing, 
fneeziiig,  rubbing  or  (triking  the  eye-ball.  A  cane  vi¬ 
brating,  fo  as  not  to  excite  found  perceptible  to  the  ear, 
applied  to  the  teeth,  raifes  a  ffrong  idea  of  found  ;  as  ar 
little  infed  creeping  in  the  meatus  auditorius.  al'fo  does, 
The  fingers  applied  to  two  rough  furfaces,  rubbing  on 
each  other,  are  fenfible  of  the  found  they  make;  fur  get)  ns 
of  any  pradice  in  the  cure  of  fradured  bones  can  bear 
vvjtaels  to  the  truth  of  this.  The  fingers  dipped  in  acid 
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and  feveral  other  acrid  liquors,  have  a  fenfation  very  like 
to  tailing'.  Smelling  and  tailing,  every  body  knows,  are 
iubfervient  and  afliftmg  to  each  other.  From  fuch  exam¬ 
ples.  we  have  further  proof  of  one  general  caufe  of  our 
Jenfations,  to  wit,  impulfe  from  the  objects ;  and  of  fuch 
a  Similarity  and  relation  in  the' organs,  as  might  give  rea- 
fon  for  imagining  that  any  one  of  them  would  be  capable 
of  producing  the  effedt  of  another,  if  the  impulfesof  the 
different  cbjedts  could  be  regularly  applied  to  each. 
Hence  light  and  found  may  a  ft  e  61  infedts  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  not  eyes  or  ears.  If  theimp.ulfe  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  is  applied  with  due  force,  but  irregularly,  aconfufed 
idea  of  the  objedt  is  raifed.  If  the  application  of  theim- 
pulfe  is  regular,  but  the  force  with  which  it  is  applied 
too  weak,  our.  perception  of  the  objedt  is  too  faint.  One 
may  whifper  fo  low  as  not  to  be  heard.  If  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  objects  is  too  violent,  and  there  is  any  danger  of 
the  tender  organs  of  our  fenles  being  hurt  or  deftroyed, 
an  uneafy  fenfation  we  call  pain  is  raifed,  whatever  may 
be  the  organ  thus  injured.  The  object  of  feeling  affedts 
every  organ:  thus  pretfure,  ftretching,  cutting,  pricking, 
acrid  (alts,  pungent  oils,  great  heat,  violent  cold,  &c.  oc- 
calion  pain,  wherever  they  are  applied.  Belides,  every 
particular  organ  can  be  affedted  with  pain  by  the  too  vio¬ 
lent  application  of  its  own  proper  objedt.  Too  much 
light  pains  the  eyes;  very  loud  founds  (tun  the  ears;  ve¬ 
ry  odorous  bodies  and  too  fapid  objedts  hurt  the  nofe  and 
tongue.  This  is  a  fure  proof  that  the  objedts  of  ourfen- 
fes  all  adt,  and  that  the  organs  are  all  intpreffed,  in  near¬ 
ly  tire  fame  way. 

Whenever  the  uneafy  fenfation,  pain,  is  raifed  by  the 
too  ftrong  application  of  cbjedts,  a  fort  of  neceflity  is  as 
it  were  impofed  upon  the  mind,  to  endeavour  to  get  free 
of  the  injuring  caufe,  by  either  withdrawing  the  grieved 
part  of  the  body  from  it,  as  one  draws  back  his  hand 
when  his  finger  is  pricked  or  burnt ;  or  the  injuring  caufe 
is  endeavoured  to  be  forced  from  the  body,  as  a  tenefmus 
excites  the  contradiion  which  putties  acrid  fteces  out  of  the 
redtum.  In  both  thefe  operations,  a  convulfive  contrac¬ 
tion  is  immediately  made  in  the  part  hurt,  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  it;  and,  if  the  irritation  is  very  ftrong  or 
permanent,  the  greater  part  of  the  nervous  fyftem  be¬ 
comes  affedted  in  that  fpafmodic  or  convulfive  way.  Is 
it  this  neceflity  which  obliges  the  mind  to  exert  herfelf  in 
refpiration,  or  in  the  adtion  of  the  heart,  when  the  lungs 
or  heart  are  gorged  with  blood  ?  or  the  iris  to  contradl 
the  pupil,  when  the  eye  is  expofed  to  a  ftrong  light?  or 
fheezing  to  be  performed  when  the  nofe  is  tickled,  &c. 
Will  not  a  ftimulus  of  any  nerve  more  readily  affedl  thofe 
with  which  it  is  any  where  connected,  than  the  other 
nerves  of  the  body  ?  Ma.y  not  this  fympathy  ferve  as  a 
monitor  of  the  mind  to  employ  the  organs  furniftied  with 
nerves  thus  connedted,  to  aflift  in  freeing  her  of  any  un¬ 
eafy  fenfation,  rather  than  to  make  ufe  of  any  other  or¬ 
gans  ?  Will  not  this  in  fome  meafure  account  for  many 
Jalutary  operations  performed  in  the  body,  before  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us  the  fundtions  of  the  organs  perform¬ 
ing  them  ? 

This  nifus  of  the  mind  to  free  the  body  from  what  is  in 
danger  of  being  hurtful,  may  ferve  to  explain  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  a  great  many  difeafes,  after  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  diftribution  of  the  particular  nerves ;  and  from 
this  we  can  underftand  the  operation  of  medicines  that  fti- 
mulate;  and  may  learn  how,  by  exciting  a  (harp  but  mo¬ 
mentary  pain,  we  may  free  the  body  of  another  pain,  that 
would  be  more  durable  ;  and  that,  by  having  it  thus  in 
our  power  to  determine  a  flow  of  the  liquor  of  the  nerves 
to  any  particular  part,  for  the  benefit  of  that  part,  or  the 
relief  of  any  other  difeafed  part,  we  can  do  confiderable 
fervice  by  a  right  .application  of  the  proper  medicines. 

OF  THE  BURSA  MUCOSA. 

AS  the  burfa  mucofa  are  organs  which  form  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  part  of  our  ftrudture,  a  perfedt  knowledge  of  them 
will  frequently  be  found  ufeful  in  pradtice;  yet,  notwith- 


(landing  the  neceflity  of  being  well  acquainted  with  thefe 
material  parts  of  the  human  frame,  anatomifts,  even  the 
lateft  and  moil  accurate,  have  not  paid  that  attention  to 
the  fubjedt  which  its  importance  feeirts  to  require.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles,  at  the  wrifts 
and  ankles,  and  in  their  courfe  aiong  the  fingers  and  toes, 
are  condudted  in  (heaths.  Window  oblerved,  that  thefe 
(heaths  were  lined  with  thin  and  fmooth  membranes;  and 
Albinus  remarked,  that  where  thefe  ligamentary  (heaths 
were  abfent,  facs  were  frequently  interpofed  between  the 
tendons  and  the  bones  over  which  thefe  tendons  moved. 
To  thefe  facs,  he  gave  the  name  of  burfcc  mucofa-,  and  in 
his  admirable  work,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Mufcles,  he  de- 
(cribes  feveral  of  them.  Dr.  Monro  thinks,  and  not 
without  juft  grounds,  that  Window  had  not  lufficiently 
examined  the  extent  and  ftrudhire  of  the  membranes  li¬ 
ning  the  ligamentous  (heaths  of  the  tendons;  and  he  alfo 
makes  it  appear,  that  Albinus  did  not  perceive,  as  is  real¬ 
ly  the  cafe,  any  fimilarity  between  thefe  membranes  and 
the  facs  which  he  defcribed  under  the  name  of  burfte 
mucofa:.  Some  of  the  later  anatomifts,  profeflor  Monro 
thinks,  have  not  lufficiently  attended  to  Albinus’s  difco- 
very  ;  and  that  others,  efpecially  the  learned  Haller,  have 
miftaken  the  nature  of  the  burfa:,  fuppofing  them  to  be 
formed  of  cellular  membrane,  like  that  which  covers  the 
belly  of  the  mufcles;  while  the  greater  number  of  the 
later  writers  on  anatomy  have  contented  themfelves  with 
repeating  the  defcription  given  by  Albinus,  and  have  ne¬ 
ver  attempted  to  throw  farther  light  on  the  fubjedt. 

The  burfte  mucofte  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  body  ;  they  are  in  all  140,  thirty -three  in  each 
fuperior,  and  thirty  -fven  in  each  inferior,  extremity.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  them  are  placed  on  the  inner  (ides  of  the  tendons, 
between  thefe  and  the  bones.  Many  others  cover  not  on¬ 
ly  the  inner  but  the  outer  Tides  of  the  tendons,  or  are  in¬ 
terpofed  between  the  tendons  and  external  parts,  as  well 
as  between  thofe  and  the  bones.  Some  are  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  tendons  and  external  parts  only  or  chiefly ;  fome 
between  contiguous  tendons,  or  between  the  tendons  and 
the  ligaments  of  the  joints.  A  few  are  interpofed  where 
the  procefles  of  bones  play  upon  the  ligaments,  or  where 
one  bone  plays  upon  another. 

Where  two  or  more  tendons  are  contiguous,  and  after¬ 
wards  feparate  from  each  other,  we  generally  find  a  com¬ 
mon  burfa  divided  into  branches,  with  which  it  communi¬ 
cates  ;  and  a  few  burfte  of  contiguous  tendons  communicate 
with  each  other.  Some  burfte,  even  in  young  and  heal¬ 
thy  children,  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the  joints; 
and  in  many  old  perfons  fuch  communications  are  often 
formed  by  ufe  or  worn  by  fridlion,  although  there  had 
been  no  lamenefs  nor  complaint  of  pain  made  by  the  per- 
fon  on  that  account  during  life.  There  is  fome  little  dif¬ 
ference,  in  different  perfons,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
contiguous  facs  communicate  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
cavities  of  the  joints.  And,  particularly,  we  have  obler¬ 
ved,  that  a  burfa  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  which  is  placed 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  extenfors  of  the  leg,  in  fome 
perfons  has  no  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
of  the  knee ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  children,  as 
well  as  adults,  we  find  the  opening  large  enough  to  allow 
one  or  two  fingers  to  pafs  from  the  burfa  into  the  joint. 

We  are  at  firft  fight  (truck  with  the  refemblance  which 
the  ftrudture  of  the  burfte  bears  to  that  of  the  capfular 
ligaments  of  the  joints;  and,  the  more  attentively  we  pur- 
fue  the  comparifon,  the  more  juft  and  perfedt  their  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  found.  1.  The  internal  membrane  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  like  that  of  the  burfte,  is  thin  and 
denfe.  2.  It  is  connedted  to  the  external  ligaments  by  the 
common  cellular  fubftance.  3.  Between  it  and  the  bones, 
layers  of  cartilage  or  the  articular  cartilages  are  interpofed. 
4.  At  the  lides  of  the  joint,  where  it  is  not  fubjedted  to 
violent  preffttre  and  fridtion,  the  adipofe  fubftance  is  con¬ 
nedted  with  the  cellular  membrane.  5.  Within  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  joints  we  obferve  maffes  of  fat  projedting  which 
are  covered  with  fimilar  blood-veffels,  and  with  fimilar 
s  fimbriae 
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fimbrhe  or  fringes  hanging  from  their  edges.  6.  In  the 
knee  we  may  obferve  the  upper  part  of  fucli  a  mafs  of  fat, 
forming  what  has  been  called  the  mucilaginous  gland  of  the 
joint-,  and  the  under  part  of  it  projecting  into  the  burfa, 
behind  the  ligament  which  ties  the  patella  to  the  tibia. 
7.  The  liquor  which  lubricates  the  burke  has  the  lame  co¬ 
lour,  confidence,  and  properties,  as  that  of  the  joints; 
and  both  are  aifebted  in  the  fame  manner  by  heat,  mine¬ 
ral  acids,  and  ardent  fpirits.  8.  In  fome  places  the  bur- 
fae  conftantly  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the  joints; 
in  others  they  generally  do  fo  :  from  which  we  may  infer 
a  lamenefs  of  ftrudture. 

Mr.  Goo'ch,  in  his  Treatife,  takes  notice  of  a  wound 
into  one  of  thefe  bags  on  the  fide  of  the  knee,  which  from 
the  difcharge  he  concluded  to  have  been  in  the  burial  li¬ 
gament,  but  it  healed  kindly,  and  gave  him  to  fufpedt 
that  thefe  bags  may  be  the  feat  of  diforders  not  yet  advert¬ 
ed  to.  He  hath  alfo  given  the  following  lid  of  as  many 
of  them  as  had  fallen  under  his  obfervation:  1.  Deltoides: 
a  large  one  fituated  under  this  mufcle,  upon  the  acromion 
fcapuke.  2.  Biceps  brachii:  a  fmall  one  inverting  the  tu¬ 
bercle  of  the  radius,  both  on  the  fide  where  the  tendon  is 
fixed,  and  alfo  on  t he  other  fide,  where  there  is  no  ten¬ 
don.  It  adheres  drongly  to  the  whole  tubercle,  and 
loofely  to  part  of  the  fupinator  brevis,  under  which  it 
lies,  as  well  as  under  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  I/iacus 
internus  &  pfoas:  a  large  thin  and  pliable  one  is  found  up¬ 
on  the  ifchium,  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  ili'acus  inter¬ 
nus  and  pfoas,  as  they  pafs  down  to  their  infertions  in  the 
os  femoris.  It  is  attached  to  thefe  tendons,  and  to  the  an¬ 
terior  furface  of  the  capfular  ligament;  and  this  facculus 
fometimes  communicates  with  the  joint.  4.  LatiJJimus  dor- 
fi  &  teres  major :  one  is  fituated  between  the  extremities  of 
the  tendons  of  thefe  mufcles,  adhering  drongly  to  them. 
5.  Glutceus  maximus  :  a  large  thin  one,  firmly  connected  by 
a  fmall  part  of  it  to  the  back  of  the  trochanter,  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  termination  of  the  glut  reus  medius,  and  is 
loofelv  attached  to  the  red  of  the  trochanter,  and  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  glutaeus  maximus.  6.  Glutceus  medius :  a  fmall 
one  fituated  between  the  termination  of  its  tendon  and  that 
of  the  pyriforniis,  adhering  to  both.  7 .  Glutceus  minimus : 
a  fmall  thin  one,  attached  to  its  tendon  and  the  trochan¬ 
ter  major.  8.  Gemini:  a  fmall  one  between  them  and  the 
termination  of  the  obturator  internus,  connected  to  both, 
and  to  that  part  of  the  capfula  of  the  joint  which  lies  un¬ 
der  the  getnini.  9.  Biceps  cruris:  one  is  fituated  between 
the  end  of  its  tendon  exteriorly,  and  the  capfular  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  knee,  adhering  to  both.  10.  Semimembrano- 
fus:  a  fmall  one  lies  between  its  tendon,  which  runs  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  condyle  of  the  tibia,  and  the  capfular 
ligament  of  the  joint.  1  r.  Cruralis  £3  vajli :  behind  the 
tendons  of  the  cruralis  and  vafti  there  is  a  thin  but  large 
one,  connefted  to  thofe  tendons  before  they  join,  and  af¬ 
ter  their  junction  it  is  fixed  to  the  patella  ;  it  alfo  adheres 
to  the  capfula  of  the  joint  that  expands  itfelf  over  the 
bone.  12.  Gracilis,  Jartorius,  (3  femitendinofus  :  under  the 
extremities  of  the  tendons  of  thefe  mufcles  is  a  large  one, 
adhering  to  them  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  to  the  cap¬ 
fular  ligament  of  jthe  knee,  and  on  the  fide  where  thefe 
tendons  play.  13.  Gemellus  :  a  large  one  lies  under  its  in¬ 
ner  head,  firmly  attached  to  its  tendinous  origin,  alfo  to 
the  extremity  of  the  femitendinofus,  and  the  capfula  of 
the  knee  near  the  anterior  condyle.  14.  Soleus  :  the  ten¬ 
don  of  the  foleus  pafles  over  the  upper  part  of  the  os  cal- 
cis,  between  w  hich  and  the  bone  lies  a  large  facculus,  and 
near  that  is  found  a  glandular  body,  which  furnifhes  a 
mucous  fluid  for  the  more  effectual  lubrication  of  thefe 
parts,  that  are  in  fuch  conftant  motion  in  walking.  15.  Ti¬ 
bialis  anticus  :  a  fmall  one  is  fixed  to  the  tendon  a  little  be¬ 
fore  its  termination,  where  it  plays  on  the  top  of  the  foot. 
16.  Peroneus  longus :  one  lies  under  the  tendon  of  this 
mufcle,  where  it  plays  over  the  os  cuneiforme,  on  the 
outfide  of  the  foot. 

The  admifiion  of  air  into  thefe  cavities  is  productive  of 
the  work  conferences  j  this  hath  led  Dr.  Monro  into  ma¬ 


ny  arguments,’  which  prove  the  abfolnfe  necefTity,  where 
any  operation  requires  an  opening  of  thefe  cavities,  of 
preventing,  as  much  as  poITible,  any  admiflron  of  air; 
and  the  directions  which  he  gives  for  conducting  the  ope¬ 
ration  fo  as  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  are  admirable. 
Among  other  operations  on  which  he  enlarges,  is  t hat  for 
the  reduction  of  the  incarcerated  hernia.  He  ftiews  that 
the  cutting  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  tendons  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles,  contributes  little  to  the  fatal  confequences 
which  frequently  attend  the  operation;  but  that  all,  at 
leaft  the  mod  dangerous,  of  the  bad  fymptoms,  arife  from 
the  opening  of  the  hernial  fac,  and  the  confequent  admif- 
fion  of  air.  He  therefore  juftly  condemns  the  common 
mode,  univerfaliy  recommended,  of  opening  the  hernial 
fac  before  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 
After  the  integuments  are  cut  through,  and  the  fac  is  ex- 
pofed  to  view,  he  advifes  to  cut  the  tendon,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  hernia  without  opening  it.  His  arguments  for 
the  propriety  of  this  practice,  and  the  anfwers  which  he 
gives  to  objections  that  may  be  made  againft  it,  are  well 
fupported. 

Of  NUTRITION,  GROWTH,  LIFE,  and  DEATH. 

THERE  appear  many  concurring  caufes  w'hy  growth 
is  continually  rendered  lefs  and  lefs.  Many  velfels  feem 
to  be  flopped  up,  both  becaufe  they  are  compreffed  by  the 
neighbouring  torrent  of  blood  flowing  through  the  great 
arterious  tube,  and  becaufe  the  blood,  being  now'  become 
more  vifeid,  more  eafily  coagulates.  But  the  harder  kind 
of  food  that  is  ufed,  throws  into  the  blood  more  terreftrial 
parts ;  which,  being  carried  through  the  whole  body  along 
with  the  nutritious  juice,  renders  all  the  parts  harder,  as 
the  bones,  teeth,  cartilages,  tendons,  ligaments,  velfels, 
mufcles,  membranes,  and  cellular  texture;  fo  that  an  in- 
creafe  of  hardnefs  may  be  perceived  in  them,  even  by 
touching  them  with  the  finger.  Wherefore,  fince  the 
blood  flows  from  the  heart  through  fewer  canals,  and  fince 
all  parts  which  fliould  be  lengthened  or  diftended  grow 
harder,  it  necelfarily  follows,  that  thofe  which  ought  to 
increafe  in  bulk,  will  yield  lefs  and  lefs  to  the  impulfe  of 
the  heart. 

But  the  heart  likewife,  which  is  the  part  that  is  firfl: 
confolidated  among  all  the  foft  ones,  increafes  lefs  than 
any  other  part  of  the  whole  body  ;  and,  while  the  much 
more  tender  limbs  and  fofter  vifcera  are  difiended,  the 
proportional  bulk  of  the  heart  to  the  reft  of  the  body 
grows  continually  lefs  and  lefs,  till  at  laft  its  proportion 
to  the  body  of  the  adult  becomes  eight  times  lefs  than 
what  it  was  in  a  new-born  infant.  At  the  fame  time,  from 
that  very  denfity  which  it  has  fo  quickly  acquired,  it  be¬ 
comes  lefs  irritable,  and  is  contracted  lefs  frequently  with¬ 
in  a  given  time.  Thus,  while  the  refilling  forces  are 
augmented,  the  diftending  ones  are  at  the  fame  time  di- 
minifhed. 

There  will  therefore,  fooner  or  later,  be  an  end  of  the 
increafe  of  bulk;  and  that  will  happen  fo  much  the  foon¬ 
er  as  the  heart  has  had  the  more  frequent  and  vivid  con¬ 
tractions  :  but  this  ceflation  of  growth  will  take  place 
when  the  cartilaginous  crufts  of  all  the  bones  are  become 
fo  thin,  that  they  cannot  yield  to  the  increafe  of  the  bony 
part.  In  women,  the  menfes  feem  to  put  an  earlier  than 
ufual  flop  to  the  growth.  In  cartilaginous  fifties,  the 
growth  is  perpetual.  There  is  no  ftate  in  which  nature  by 
a  perennial  progrefs  induces  a  continual  decreafe  from  the 
firfl  conception.  It  is  faid  however  to  take  place,  when 
there  is  neither  any  increafe  of  bulk,  nor  yet  does  any  vi- 
fible  decreafe  take  place.  For  we  are  all  perpetually  confir¬ 
ming.  Nor  do  we  only  lofe  the  fluid  parts  of  our  bodies, 
but  in  fhort  even  thofe  which  are  reckoned  to  be  the  mod 
folid.  For  even  the  bones  are  changed;  and  the  teeth, 
which  are  harder  than  the  bones,  increafe  in  bulk  when 
the  attrition  of  the  oppolite  teeih  has  ceafed  to  wear  them 
away,  and  therefore  their  elements  are  changed :  even 
the  fibres  of  ivory  in  an  elephant’s  tooth,  after  having 
been  divided  by  the  entrance  of  a  leaden  bullet,  have 
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grown  in  8  curve  direTioru  and  completely  mdofcd  the 
ball,  The  bony  juice  likewife  is  changed  i  f<;r  in  fome 
cafes  the  bones  grow  foft,  in  others  they  {well  out  in  bony 
tumours;  even  cicatrices  themfelves  have  a  manifeft 
growth,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  fufficient  in  an  adult 
perfon  to  clofe  up  a  wound  which  he  had  received  when  a 
boy ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  earthy  part  of  our  bo¬ 
dies  goes  off  by  urine,  as  is  leen  in  fome  difeafes. 

The  caufe  of  the  deftructton  of  the  foil'd  parts  is  in 
their  perpetual  extenfiou  and  retraction,  at  every  pulfe  of 
the  heart,  of  which  there  are  an  hundred  thoufand  every 
day  ;  and  by  this  motion  even  metals  themfelves  are  worn. 
Other  caufes  are  from  the  fried  ion  of  the  fluid  againft  the 
folid  parts;  from  the  wearing  away  of  all  the  membranes 
which  cover  moveable  parts,  either  on  the  furface  or  in 
the  internal  cavities  of  the  body;  in  the  alternate  fwell- 
ing  and  fubfiding  of  the  mufcles ;  and  in  the  attraction  and 
preffure  which  our  fleflty  parts  exert.  But  all  the  parts 
of  our  body  are  the  fo'oner  worn  away,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  compofcd  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gluten  and  a 
ids  quantity  of  earth;  for  that  gluten  when  it  is  extend¬ 
ed,  if  the  exteniion  has  been  a  little  fu  peri  or  to  the  force 
of  its.  cohefion,  mud  of  neceility  fall  away  and  be  carried 
off  from  the  earthy  parts.  Thus  wrinkles  or  furrows  are 
generated;  fuch  as  are  vifible  in  the  arteries  of  old  men. 
The  cellular  texture,  which  otherwife  would  be  diifojved 
Into  water  or  jelly,  is  worn  away  by  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  prefling  againft  the  neighbouring  blooa-veffels  and 
mufcles,  by  friition,  and  by  perpetual  alternate  flexion 
and  extenfion. 

The  decreafe  would  be  very  quick,  and  indeed  there 
would  be  no  great  diftance  between  the  beginning  of  our 
life  and  its  end,  uniefs  the fe  Ioffes  were  repaired.  The 
fluids  are  quickly  reftored  by  food,  as  appears  from  the 
example  of  a  chicken,  in  which  blood  is  generated  out  of 
its  aliment  within  two  days.  The  fat,  however,  and  red 
globules  of  blood,  are  formed  out  of  the  fat;  the  lym¬ 
phatic  juice  from  jelly  ;  the  mucus  from  mucus  ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  humours  from  thefe  and  water.  A  gelatinous 
juice  is  brought  from  the  aliments,  through  the  arteries, 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  exudes  into  all  parts  of  the 
cellular  texture.  The  furrows,  which  we  might  imagine 
to  be  made  in  the  inmoft  arterial  membrane  by  the  impe¬ 
tus  of  the  blood,  are  filled  up  by  a  vifeid  matter  brought 
into  them  by  the  lateral  preffure;  nor  is  it  polllble  that 
thefe  furrows  can  be  overfilled,  becaufe  every  exuberant 
particle  of  nutritious  juice  muft  necefl'arily  be  carried  off 
by  the-current  of  the  blood.  This  juice  will  not  be  defi¬ 
cient  while  there  is  a  fufficient  quantity  of  aliment;  and 
while  there  is  more  reft,  and  lefs  reiiftance,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  than  clfewhcre,  which  muft  always  be  the 
cafe,  becaufe  the  bottom  is  that  part  of  the  veffd  which  is 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  main  current  of  the  blood 
flowing  through  it.  There  feem  to  be  certain  powers  in 
the  air,  by  which  the  aliment  is  attached  to  the  folid  parts, 
although  we  are  ignorant  of  the'  manner  in  which  they  a£t, 

The  decreafe  of  the  cellular  texture  arilirtg  from  at¬ 
traction  or  preffure,  will  be  repaired  by  the  vifeid  vapour 
exhaling  from  the  artery,  and  preffing  towards  thofe  pla¬ 
ces  which  (land  in  need  of  reparation  by  the  force  of  the 
neighbouring  arteries  and  comprelTing  mufcles,  its  aque¬ 
ous  part  being  prefted  out  and  reforbed.  The  gluten  re¬ 
pairs  mofl  of  the  organic  parts,  tendons,  and  membranes; 
being  formed  into  a  new  cellular  texture,  as  in  the  foetus. 
The  wafte  which  takes  place  in  moveable  parts  adhering 
by  their  other  extremity  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  can  be  re¬ 
paired  by  protrufion  alone,  while  the  lymph  fills  up  the  in¬ 
tervals  or  hollows  that  are  thus  produced. 

When  the  growth  of  the  body  can  proceed  no  farther, 
pbefity  is  produced,  which  is  a  kind  of  imitation  of  real 
growth.  This  proceeds  from  the  fat  generated  by  the  ali¬ 
ment  ;  which  by  reafon  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  being 
leflfened,  and  its  entering  the  fmalleft  veffels  with  more 
difficulty,  is  carried  to  tire  Tides  of  the  veffels-;  enters  tire 
lateral  ones  and  the  inorganic  pores  of  the  arteries  5  exudes 
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into  the  cellular  texture  5  and  there,  the  power  of  con« 
qualfation  of  the  blood,  and  the  abforption  by  the  veins, 
being  now  diminiftied,  the  fat  is  confequently  colledeu. 

We  feel  the  beginnings  of  decay  even  in  youth  itfelf. 
Even  in  that  blooming  feafon,  the  folid  elements  of  the 
body  are  augmented,  the  chinks  through  which  the  hu¬ 
mours  flow  are  leffened,  fmali  veffels  are  obliterated,  and 
the  greater  attraction  of  the  cellular  texture  has  added  a 
denlity  to  the  whole  body.  Throughout  the  whole  body, 
that  hardnefs  occafioned  by  age  is  very  confpicuous,  in 
the  bones  now  wholly  brittle,  in  the  Ikin,  in  the  tendons, 
in  the  conglobate  glands,  in  the  arteries,  and  likewife  in 
the  weight  of  all  tire  parts,  and  of  the  brain  itfelf.  The 
parts  moft  exercifed  by  motion  fooneft  grow  rigid,  as  is 
obfervable  in  thole  limbs  of  -mechanics  which  are  moft 
ufed  in  their  feveral  occupations.  Moreover,  the  arteries 
alfo  continue  to  become  more  denfe,  more  narrow,  and 
even  to  bo  quite  filled  up,  as  well  by  the  internal  preffure 
of  the  blood  flowing  through  the  large  arterial  tube,  as 
by  the  attraction  of  the  cellular  texture  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  artery  con  ft  ft's.  An  infinite  number  of 
parts  of  the  cellular  texture  ceafe  to  be  rumti  filed;  for 
the  fmalleft  arteries,  which  hitherto  brought  them  nou- 
rifhment,  are  now  obliterated,  and  ceafe  to  convey  more 
nouriftiment.  The  extending  force  being  removed,  the 
cellular  fiocculi  draw  themfelves  together,  contract  the 
little  fpaces  intercepted  between  them,  degenerate  into 
membranes,  or  fubftances  of  a  hard  texture,  which  inter¬ 
cept,  and  as  it  were  choke  up,  other  veffels.  ,  The  gelati¬ 
nous  vapour  likewife  concretes  in  the  fmali  hollows  of  the 
cellular  texture,  and  unites  with  the  (idps  of  thefe  hol¬ 
lows  into  a  hard  folid.  The  mufcles  degenerate  into  hard 
denfe  tendons  deftitute  of  all  irritable  power,  becaufe  the 
blood  which  they  contained  is  expelled,  and  their  fibres 
are  condenfed, 

At  the  fame  time  the  nerves  become  more  and  more  cal¬ 
lous  to  the  imprefftons  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  mufcles  grow 
lefs  fenfible  to  the  folicitations  of  the  animal  powers ;  thus, 
the  contractile  force  of  the  heart,  the  frequency  of  its 
j->u! fations,  and  confequently  the  whole  force  which  drives 
the  blood  into  the  fmalleft  veffels,  are  diminiftied.  The 
quantity  of  humours  is  diminiftied  in  a  denfe  body,  as  is 
evident  in  the  perfpiration,  lemen,  humours  of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  conglobate  glands;  the  vapour  alfo  which  be. 
dews  the  folid  parts  of  the  body  every  where  dacreafes. 
For  this  reafon,  nutrition  now  languifnes,  becaufe  there 
are  more  parts  of  the  body  which  require  nouriftiment, 
and  lefs  nutritious  juice.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  humours 
only  diminiftied;  they  themfelves  are  likewife  corrupted. 
They  were  mild  and  vifeid  in  children :  but  thefe  fame 
humours  are  in  oid  men  acrid,  fait,  foetid,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  earth.  This  circumftance  is  owing  to  the  ufe 
of  fait  or  putrid  food,  which  generate  acrimony  in  the  flu¬ 
ids ;  and  the  acrimony  by  a  continual  ufe  of  vitiated  ali¬ 
ments  perpetually  increafes,  being  at  the  fame  time  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  decreafed  perfpiration  and  alvine  evacuation 
neceffary  for  carrying  off  the  putrid  liquamen.  Hence 
the  fetor  of  the  urine,  of  the  breath,  and  the  difficult 
healing  of  wounds.  But  the  worft  quality  of  the  humours 
is,  that  they  abound  with  earthy  particles,  which  are  ei¬ 
ther  fuch  as  are  collected  infenliblV;  from  the  aliments  af¬ 
ter  the  fecretions  have  become  lefs  free,  or  fuch  as  are 
carried  off  from  the  folid  parts  and  returned  into  the  blood ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  prefence  of  earth  in  fome  dileafes, 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  gouty  earth,  The  quantity  of 
this  earth  is  continually  increafmg,  efpecially  if  the  nu¬ 
tritious  liquor  abounds  with  it  :  hence  the  brittlenefs  of 
the  bones,  and  the  hardnefs  of  all  the  other  parts,  increa¬ 
fes.  This  earth  is  likewife  every  where  depofited  in  the 
cellular  texture,  but  chiefly  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries, 
and  produces  crufts,  which  are  at  firft  callous,  and  then  of 
a  bony  or  ftony  nature. 

The  hardnefs  or  rigidity  of  the  whole  body,  the  de¬ 
creafe  of  the  raufcular  powers,  and  the  debility  of  the 
fenfes,  conftitute  old  age, —an  evil,  alas  1  which  fooner  or 
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later  attends  every  mortal.  It  makes  an  earlier  attack  on 
thole  who  have,  been  fubjecled  to  violent  labour,  or  given 
themfelves  up  to  pleafure,  or  lived  upon  unwholelome  di¬ 
et  ;  than  on  thofe  who  have  followed  a  moderate  way  of 
life,  and  ufed  temperance  in  their  diet,  or  if  they  have 
removed  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  country.  If  thefe  cattfes 
continue  their  Operation  of  rendering  the  matter  of  the 
body  more  denfe,  of  diminishing  its  irritability,  and  aug¬ 
menting  the  quantity  of  earth,  it  is  not  poffible  but  de- 
crepid  old  age  inull  follow.  In  it  the  fenfes  are  almoft 
deltroyed,  the  natural  power  of  the  mufcles  is  extremely 
weak,  the  limbs  lofe  their  llrcngth,  the  feet  efpecially  are 
not  fufficient  lor  fupporting  and  directing  the  body.  The 
callous  infenfibility  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  incited  to  per¬ 
form  the  office  of  generation;  the  very  inteftines  become 
nadtive,  and  refule  to  anfwer  to  the  accuftomed  folicita- 
tions:  by  the  induration  of  the  cartilages  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  vertebr;e,  the  body  bends  forward  ;  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  out  of  the  teeth,  the  jaws  but  ill  fupport  the  wrinkled 
lips ;  and  laftly,  the  heart  lofes  one  half  of  the  frequency 
of  its  puifation,  which  it  had  in  the  infant  date. 

Thus,  at  lad  natural  death  necelfarily  follows;  but  ve¬ 
ry  many  people  are  carried  of!'  before  this  time  by  difea- 
fes.  Scarcely  one  in  a  thoufand  exceeds  the  age  of  nine¬ 
ty  :  one  or  two  perhaps  may  be  found  in  a  century  that 
live  to  the  age  of  150.  Man  is  long-lived  when  compa¬ 
red  with  other  animals  ;  he  is  alio  more  tender  than  any 
of  them,  has  loofer  flefli,  and  fofter  bones.  Among  the 
long-lived  people,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fey  what  wras  the  caufe 
of  that  privilege.  England  feems  to  excel  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  producing  old  men  :  and  in  general  the  inhabitants 
of  temperate  climates  live  longed.  The  commonalty  has 
almod  folely  afforded  thefe  rare  examples  of  longevity; 
as  indeed,  from  the  more  numerous  clafs,  we  might  expect 
a  greater  number  of  examples.  Sobriety  ;  a  moderate  and 
not  very  rich  diet ;  a  mildnefs  of  manners ;  a  mind  not 
endowed  with  very  great  vivacity,  but  cheerful,  and  lit¬ 
tle  fubje<5t  to  care ;  all  conduce  to  long  life.  Among 
animals,  fowls  are  longer  lived  than  many  others,  but  fiffies 
the  mod.  of  all;  the  latter  have  the  fmalled  heart,  and  the 
flowed  growth,  and  their  bones  are  never  hardened. 

Death  happens  fometimes,  but  rarely,  from  mere  old 
age.  This  we  fay  happens  when  the  powers,  fird  of  the 
mufcles  fubjedl  to  the  will,  then  of  thofe  that  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  vital  functions,  and  laftly,  of  the  heart,  gra- 
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TO  invedigate  what  happens  in  the  interior  parts  of  a 
female  during  the  production  of  a  new  living  animal,  is 
mdeed  a  very  arduous  undertaking.  We  (hall  fird  relate 
what  experience  (hews  to  be  true,  and  then  add  the  hypo- 
thefes  by  which  the  learned  have  endeavoured  to  fupply 
what  fne  does  not  teach.  How  few  particulars  are  yet  at¬ 
tained,  and  how  difficultly  they  are  attainable,  in  fb  ob- 
feure  a  fpeculation,  mult  be  obvious  to  every  candid  and 
impartial  mind. 

To  throw  the  utmod  light  upon  fo  delicate  a  fubje£t, 
we  (hall  begin  v/ith  the  mod  fimple  animals,  and  after¬ 
wards  take  notice  of  what  nature  has  added  in  others  whofe 
fabric  is  more  compounded.  The  fmalled  animals,  then, 
which  have  very  few  or  no  limbs,  the  lead  didindtion  of 
parts,  the  fhorteft  life,  and  the  vital  fundtions  both  few 
and  very  familiar  to  one  another,  bring  forth  young  ones 
like  themfelves,  with  no  didindtion  of  fexes  ;  all  of  them 
are  fruitful,  and  none  imparts  fecundity  to  the  red.  Some 
animals  exclude  their  young  through  a  certain  cleft  of 
their  bodies;  from  others,  limbs  fall  off,  which  are  corp- 
pleted  mto  animals  of  a  kind  fimilar  to  thofe  from  which 
they  have  fallen.  This  kind  of  generation  is  extended 
very  wide,  and  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  animal 
life.  Thofe  again,  which  are  a  little  more  compounded, 
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dually  fail ;  fo  that  old  men  ceafe  to  live  through  mere 
weaknefs,  rather  than  through  the  oppreffion  of  any  dif- 
eafe.  We  have  often  obferved  the  fame  kind  of  death  in 
brutes.  The  heart  becomes  unable-  to  propel  the  blood  to 
the  extremities,  the  pulfe  and  heart  defert  the  feet  and 
hands;  yet  the  blood  continues  to  be  lent  from  the  heart 
into  thofe  arteries  that  are  next  to  it,  and  to  be  again  car¬ 
ried  back  to  it :  thus  the  flame  of  life  is  fupported  for  a 
little  while  ;  but  it  is  loon  extinguilhed,  for  the  heart  lt- 
felf  being  totally  deprived  of  its  powers,  and  not  irritable 
by  the  blood  to  any  eftedtual  motion,  cannot  drive  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  that  the  aorta  may  receive  its 
due  quantity.  The  utmoft  force  of  respiration  is  exerted 
in  order  to  open  a  paffage  to  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
until  even  the  powers,  given  by  nature  for  performing  the 
aftion  of  infpiration,  become  unequal  to  their  talk,  and 
ceafe  altogether.  The  left  fide  of  the  heart  neither  re¬ 
ceives  blood,  nor  is  irritated,  and  therefore  remains  at  reft ; 
the  right  ventricle,  and  laftly  the  auricle  of  the  fame  fide, 
for  a  while  receive  the  blood  brought  by  the  veins  from 
the  cold  and  contracted  limbs,  and  being  thus  irritated 
they  continue  to  beat  weakly.  But  laftly,  when  the  reft 
of  the  body  has  become  perfectly  cold,  and  the  fat  itfelf 
congealed,  even  this  motion  ceafes,  and  death  becomes 
complete. 

We  would  call  that  death,  when  the  whole  irritable  na¬ 
ture  has  left  the  heart ;  for  the  mere  relting  of  the  heart 
is  not  without  hope  of  a  revival  of  motion:  neither  does, 
the  putrefaction  of  any  . part  of  the  animal  body  demon- 
ftrate  the  death  of  the  whole  animal ;  nor  does  its  infenfi- 
bility  or  coldnefs  do  fo  ;  but  all  thefe  circumltances  joined 
together,  and  perpetually  increaling,  with  the  (tiffnefs 
which  follows  the  coagulation  of  the  fat  by  reft  and 
cold,  can  only  be  admitted  ligns  of  death  in  any  doubtful 
cafe. 

The  dead  body  now  haftens  to  putrefaction.  Tiie  fat, 
water,  and  gluten,  in  confequence  of  reparation  and  diffo- 
lution,  evaporate:  the  earth,  deprived  of  its  bonds  of 
union,  infenlibly  moulders  away,  and  mixes  itfelf  with 
the  dull :  the  fpirit  departs  whither  God  hath  deftined  it. 
By  death  it  is  indeftruCtiblc- ;  as  may  be  proved  by  an  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  fa£t,  that  many  dying  people, 
though  their  bodily  powers  are  wafted,  and  their,  bodies 
are  even  decayed,  give  evident  ligns  of  a  ferene,  vigorous, 
and  happy,  mind. 
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all  bring  forth  their  young  ;  yet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a 
certain  particle  peculiar  to  themfelves  is  generated  in  their 
bodies,  diflimilar  to  the  whole  animal,  and  contained  in 
fome  involucra,  within  which  lies  the  germ  that  is  after¬ 
wards  to  become  fimilar  to  its  parent ;  this  is  commonly 
called  the  ova,  or  egg. 

Animals  that  are  ftill  more  complex  have  both  eggs, 
and  male  femen  befides ;  fo  that  both  fexes  are  joined  in 
the  fame  individual ;  and  this  clafs  is  the  mod  numerous. 
The  male  femen  is  that  aftive  fubftance  which  it  is  necelfa- 
ry  to  fprinlde  on  eggs  to  render  them  prolific,  although  it 
never  grows  alone  into  a  new  animal.  In  this  clafs,  there¬ 
fore,  a  juice  is  prepared  by  its  own  proper  organs,  which 
is  likewife  poured  on  the  eggs  through  organs  proper  to 
itfelf,  but  different  from  the  former,  in  order  to  genera¬ 
tion.  Thofe  animals  are  much  more  numerous  which 
have  both  a  male  juice  and  female  eggs ;  yet  cannot  fe¬ 
cundate  themfelves,  but  require  true  coition.  For  tw® 
animals  of  this  kind  mull  fo  agree  in  the  work  of  fecunda¬ 
tion,  that  each  impregnates  the  other  with  its  male  organs, 
and  again  fuffers  itfelf  to  he  impregnated  in  its  female 
ones  by  the  male  parts  of  the  other. 

Approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  man,  we  eome  next 
to  that  clafs,  of  which,  fome  individuals  have  only  male 
s  A  organs, 
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organs;  and  the  fame  males  fprinkle  their  feed  on  the- fe¬ 
male  eggs  of  others.  Several  of  the  animals  with  cold 
blood  fprinkle  their  feed  upon  the  eggs  after  they  are  pour¬ 
ed  out  of  the  body  of  the  mother.  Warm  animals  injeyt 
their  femen  into  the  uterus  of  the  female.  If  eggs  are 
generated  in  the  female,  the  expels  the  lifelefs  embryo  in¬ 
cluded  in  (hells  or  membranes ;  but,  if  a  living  foetus,  fhe 
then  retains  it  fo  long  as  that  it  may  be  born  free  from  any 
involucrum.  The  difference  between  thefe  oviparous  and 
viviparous  animals  is  fo  final  1,  that  in  the  fame  clafs,  and 
the  fame  genus,  forne  animals  lay  eggs,  others  produce 
live  foetufes;  and  laflly,  the  fame  animal  fometimes  lays 
•eggs,  and  fometimes  brings  forth  live  young. 

From  this  (peculation  it  appears,  that  all  animals  are 
produced  from  others  fimilar  to  themfelves ;  many  form 
a  part  only  of  a  fimilar  one ;  others  from  an  egg  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  ffrufture ;  but  that  all  thefe  have  no  need  of  male 
femen.  Laftly,  the  more  moveable  and  lively  animals  on¬ 
ly,  whofe  bodies  are  of  a  more  complicated  (trudture,  are 
endowed  with  a  double  fyffem  for  generation;  and  the 
difference  of  fexes  feems  to  be  added  for  the  bond  of  fa¬ 
cial  life,  and  for  the  fafety  of  a  lei's  numerous  progeny. 
For  the  effufion  of  this  male  juice  into  the  female  organs, 
both  (exes  arc  inflamed  witli  the  mod  vehement  deiires; 
the  male  indeed  has  the  mod  lively  ones  ;  for,  fince  tire  fe¬ 
male  is  always  prepared  for  the  venereal  congrefs,  it  was 
neceffary  for  the  male  to  be  more  drongly  excited,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  time  when  he  abounded  with  good  and  prolific 
feed,  which  indeed  is  the  principal  incentive  to  venery  in 
him.  In  females,  of  the  brute  kind  efpecially,  forne  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  vagina,  which  excites  ah  intolerable 
itching,  feems  the  principal  caufe  of  venereal  defire. 

Nature  has  added  to  the  womb,  both  in  women  and  in 
quadrupeds,  a  vagina,  or  round  membranous  cavity,  ea- 
fily  dilatable,  which,  as  we  have  already  feen,  embraces 
and  furrounds  the  projecting  mouth  of  the  uterus ;  it  de- 
fcends  obliquely  forward  under  the  bladder,  reding  upon 
the  re 61  um,  with  which  it  adheres,  and  laftly  opens  under 
the  urethra,  with  an  orifice  a  little  contrafted.  This 
opening,  in  the  foetus  and  in  virgins,  has  a  remarkable 
wrinkled  valve,  formed  of  the  (kin  and  cuticle  of  the  va¬ 
gina,  under  the  denomination  of  hymen,  which-  ferves  to 
exclude  the  air  or  water:  fince  only  the  human  race  have 
this  membrane,  it  is  perhaps  not  without  feme  kind  of  mo¬ 
ral  ufe.  It  is  circular;  except  that  a  part  of  it  is  fome¬ 
times  wanting  under  the  urethra,  and  it  is  broader  behind. 
Being  infenfibly  worn  away  by  copulation,  its  lacerated 
portions  at  lad  difappear.  The  caruncles,  which  are 
called  myrtiformes,  are  partly  the  remains  of  the  (hatterea 
hymen,  and  partly  the  rugae  and  the  valves  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  lacunse  hardened  into  a  kind  of  flefli. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  are  prefixed  two  cutane¬ 
ous  appendages,  called  nympho’.,  continued  from  the  cutis 
and  gland  of  the  clitoris;  and  thefe,  being  full  of  cellu¬ 
lar  fubftance  in  their  middle,  are  of  aturgefeent  or  diften- 
lible  nature  ;  they  are  jagged  and  replenidied  with  feba- 
ceous  glandules  on  each  fide,  fuch  as  are  alfo  found  in 
the  folds  of  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris.  Their  ufe  is 
principally  to  direft  the  urine,  which  flows  between  them 
both  from  the  urethra,  that  it  might  run  off  and  not 
trickle  down  the  (kin,  in  which  office  the  nymphae  are 
drawn  together  with  a  fort  of  ereflion.  Thefe  membra¬ 
nous  productions  defeend  from  the  cutaneous  arch  fur¬ 
rounding  the  clitoris,  which  is  a  part  extremely  fenfible, 
and  wonderfully  prurient ;  it  is  compofed,  like  the  penis, 
of  two  cavernous  bodies,  ariling  from  the  fame  bones, 
and  afterwards  conjoining  together  in  one  body,  but  with¬ 
out  including  any  urethra.  It  is  furnifhed  with  blaod- 
veffels,  nerves,  and  levator  mufcles,  and  a  ligament  fent 
down  from  the  fynchondrofis  of  the  os  pubis;  like  the 
penis  in  men,  the  clitoris  grows  turgid  and  cre6t  in  the 
time  of  coition,  but  lefs  fo  in  model!  women  ;  from  fric¬ 
tion,  however,  the  clitoris  always  fwells  up  and  is  ereft- 
ed.  The  mufcle,  termed  ojlii  vagina:  conJiriElor ,  rifing 
from  the  fphin6ter  ani  and  receiving  an  accellion  from  the 


os  ifehium,  covers  the  venal  plexus,  comes  forward  by 
the  (ides  of  the  labia,  and  is  inferted  into  the  crura  of  the 
clitoris;  it  feems  to  comprefs  the  lateral  venal  plexuies 
of  the  vagina,  and  to  retard  the  return  of  the  venal  blood. 
The  tranfver-fe  mufcle  of  the  urethra,  and  the  bundle 
from  the  fphin6ter  inferted  into  it,  have  the  iame  fitua- 
tion  as  in  men. 

When  a  woman  is  invited  either  by  moral  love,  or  a  hid-. 
ful  defire  of  pleafure,  and  admits  the  embraces  of  the 
male,  the  penis,  entering  the  vagina,  rubs  againff  its  (ides, 
until  the  male  feed  breaks  out  and  is  poured  into  the  ute. 
rtfs.  In  like  manner,  as  in  the  male,  the  attrition  of  the 
very  fenfible  and  tender  parts  excites  a  convulfive  con- 
ftriclion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  vagina.  By  thefe  means 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood  being  fuppreffed,  the  cli¬ 
toris,  efpecially  in  falacious  women,  grows  turgid  and 
ereft,  the  nymphae  on  each  fide  fwell,  as  well  as  the  ve¬ 
nal  plexus,  which  almoft  furrounds  the  whole  vagina,  and 
the  pleafure  is  increafed  to  the  higheft  pitch  :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  there  is  expelled,  by  the  mufcular  force, 
but  not  perpetually,  nor  equally  in  all  women,  a  quantity 
of  lubricating  mucous  liquor,  of  various  kinds.  The 
principal  fountains  of  this  are  feated  at  the  opening  of  the 
urethra,  where  there  are  large  mucous  (inufes  placed  in 
the  protuberant  margin  of  this  uriniferous  canal.  More¬ 
over,  at  the  fides  of  the  urethra  in  the  bottom  of  the  fi- 
nufes  which  are  formed  by  the  membranous  valves  falcated 
upwards,  two  or  three  large  mucous  (inufes  open  into  ther 
vagina.  Laftly,  at  the  fides  of  the  vagina,  between  the 
bottoms  of  the  nymphae  and  the  hymen,  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing,  on  each  fide,  from  a  very  long  dud! ;  which,  de¬ 
fending  towards  the  anus,  receives  its  mucus  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  fmall  follicles. 

But  the  fame  a6tion  which,  by  increafing  the  pleafure 
to  the  higheft  degree,  caufes  a  greater  conflux  of  blood 
to  the  whole  genital  fyftem  of  the  female,  occafions  a  much 
iinore  important  alteration  in  the  interior  parts.  For  the 
hot  male  femen,  penetrating  the  tender  and  fenfible  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  which  is  itfelf  now  turgid  with  influent 
blood,  there  excites,  at  the  lame  time,  a  turgefcence  and 
diftention  of  the  lateral  tubes,  which  are  very  full  of  vef- 
fels  creeping  between  their  two  coats,  and  diftended  with 
a  great  quantity  of  blood.  Thefe  tubes,  thus  copioufiy 
filled  and  florid  with  red  blood,  become  erect,  and  the 
ruffle  of  fringed  opening  of  the  tube  afeends  and  is  applied 
to  the  ovary.  In  the  truth  of  all  thefe  changes,  we  are 
confirmed  by  diffedlions  of  the  human  body  and  brute  ani¬ 
mals,  and  from  the  appearances  of  the  parts  when  difeafed. 

But,  in  a  female  of  ripe  years,  the  ovary  is  extremely 
turgid,  with  a  lymphatic  coagulable  fluid,  with  which 
alfo  the  veficles  are  diftended.  In  a  prolific  copulation, 
fome  one  of  the  more  ripe  veficles  is  burft,  a  manifeft  cleft 
appears,  which  at  length  pours  out  a  clot  of  blood. 
Within  this  velicle,  after  copulation,  a  kind  of  flefli  grows 
up,  at  firft  flocculent,  then  granulated,  and  like  a  con¬ 
glomerate  gland,  confiding  of  many  kernels  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  cellular  fubftance ;  which  flefli,  by  degrees  be¬ 
coming  larger  and  harder,  fills  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
veficle,  and  is  hardened  into  the  nature  of  a  fchirrhus,  in 
which,  for  a  long  time,  a  cleft,  or  a  veftige  of  one,  re¬ 
mains.  This  is  the  corpus  luteum,  common  to  all  warm 
quadrupeds,  in  which  fome  late  celebrated  anatomifts 
have  faid  they  found  a  fort  of  juice  before  copulation; 
which,  however,  experience  does  not  admit,  fince  there 
is  no  corpus  luteum  before  that  event.  Nor  is  the  veficle, 
which  is  the  human  ovum,  contained  in  a  veffel  like  a  cup. 

The  tube  comprefling  the  ovarium  in  prolific  coition,  is 
faid  to  prefs  out  and  abforb  a  mature  ovum,  from  a  fif- 
fure  in  the  outer  membrane,  from  whence  it  is  continued 
down,  by  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  tube,  to  the  uterus 
itfelf ;  which  periftaltic  motion  begins  from  the  place 
where  the  firft  conta£t  was  made,  and  urges  the  ovum 
downward  fucceflively  to  the  opening  in  the  fundus  uteri ; 
from  which  time  conception  may  be  faid  to  have  taken 
place.  All  this  is  performed,  not  without  extreme  plea- 
1  fare 
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jure  to  the  future  mother,  nor  without  a  peculiar  fort  of 
o-rateful  fenfation  of  the,, internal  parts,  which  become 
thereby  highly  irritated  or  convulfed,  in  a  degree  threat- 
enin°'  to  induce  a  fwoon.  From  this  moment  conception 
may^be  laid  to  take  place,  and  tire  outlines  of  a  new  ani¬ 
mal  begin  to  be  evolved  by  the  gravid  uterus. 

Dr.  Hunter  having  made  an  elegant  Diffe6lion  of  the 
Pelvis,  and  Female  Paris,  we  have  annexed  a  faithful  re- 
prefentatiort  of  the  fame,  in  Plate  I.  of  the  Gravid 
\Jteru  s,  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation  : — A, 
The  mons  veneris.  BB,  The  feClion  of  the  (kin  and  adi- 
pofe  fubftance,  which  was  thrown  open  to  iliew  the  pelvis. 
C,  The  cartilaginous  furface  of  the  facrum,  by  which  it 
was  joined  to  the  os  ilium.  DD,  The  os  pubis,  cut  thro’ 
near  the  fymphylis.  E,  Tire  external  mufcles,  on  the 
back-part  of  the  pelvis,  cut  through.  F,  The  mufcles 
which  lie  on  the  outfide  of  the  os  pubis,  cut  through. 
G  The  crus  clitoridis,  where  it  was  fixed  to  the  ifehium, 
which  is  removed.  II,  The  fphinuSter  vagin’as.  I,  The 
tfanfverfe  mufcleof  the  perimeum.  K,  The  fpinCterani. 
I,,  The  bladder,  almoft  empty,  comprelfed  between  the 
anterior  part  of  the  womb  and  the  upper  lide  of  the  va- 
e ina.  M,  The  levator  ani  and  coccygeus mufcles,  by  dif- 
ieetion  turned  down  from  the  contents  of  the  pelvis  over 
the  cut  furface.  N,  The  whole  fubftanee  of  the  vagina, 
cut  from  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  bladder,  and  turned 
down  over  the  reftum,  to  (hew  the  orifice  of  the  womb. 
O,  The  anterior  l;p  of  the  orifice.  P,  The  pofterior  lip 
of  the  fame.  When  the  vagina  was  thus  opened,  the  la¬ 
teral  fupport  being  removed,  the  os  uteri  puihed  out  ex¬ 
actly  as  reprefented  in  the  plate. 

What  we  have  nitherto  advanced,  coming  under  the 
teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  may  be  either,  confirmed  or  cor¬ 
rected.  "  What  follows  is  rather  conjeflural ;  and  its  deve- 
lopement  is  the  more  difficult,  as  we  have  few  experiments 
to  determine  the  faffs,  and  even  thofe  experiments  we 
have  are  diferepant  with  one  another.  At  the  firft  outfet 
a  difficult  quefticn  immediately  prefents  itfelf.  Whence 
proceed  the  firft  (lamina  of  the  animal?  Are  they  from 
each  parent,  and  is  the  new  animal  formed  by  a  junction  of 
the  feeds  ?  The  fimilarity  of  the  offspring  to  both  parents 
teems  to  confirm  the  opinion.  If  analogical  reafoning 
’  might  be  permitted,  we  might  adduce  numerous  examples 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  clearly  fhew  that  the 
Offspring  is  a  compound  of  each  parent.  The  opinion  is 
ftill  farther  confirmed  by  morbid  and  vicious  habits  being 
conveyed  from  both  parents  to  their  children.  Or,  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  certain  proof  that  feed  exifls  in 
the  female;  and  again,  animals  may  be  propagated  with¬ 
out  any  mixture  of  feeds.  Laftly,  the  refemblance  of  the 
young  animal  to  its  hither  feems  only  to  (hew,  that  in  the 
male  feed  there  is  fome  power,  which  alone  can  form  the 
foft  matter  of  the  little  embryo;  in  like  manner  this  fame 
power,  in  peculiar  animals,  lengthens  the  pelvis,  dilates 
the  thorax,  expands  the  horns,  &c. 

Some  anatomifts  have  attributed  every  thing  to  the  fa¬ 
ther,  efpecially  after  the  noted  animalcula  fyftem  came 
under  the  microfcope,  whofe  figure  perfeTly  agreed  with 
that  of  the  embryo  in  all  animals.  But  then  there  is 
wanting  a  proportion  between  thefe  animals  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fetufes  produced.  Another  objection  to  this  doc¬ 
trine  is,  that  in  moft  of  the  animal  tribes  animalcula  are 
not  to  be  found.  And  laftly,  there  is  too  great  a  fimilarity 
between  thefe  animalcula  and  thofe  commonly  found  in 
other  fluids,  which  always  preferve  their  own  peculiar 
fhape,  and  are  never  obferved  to  be  changed  by  growth 
from  a  Ample  worm  into  a  handfome  articulated  animal, 
wholly  diffimilar  from  themfelves.  Other  anatomifts,  not 
lefs  celebrated  or  lefs  worthy  of  credit,  have  taught  that 
the  foetus  exifted  in  the  mother  and  maternal  ovary  ; 
which  the  male  femen  might  enliven  and  varioufly  modi¬ 
fy,  fo  that,  at  length,  it  might  be  brought  into  the  world 
a  perfect  animal.  Certainly  the  male  muft  give  fome  ad¬ 
dition  to  that  fex  which  produces  the  fetus  from  its  own 
body  ;  which  addition  is  neceffary  in  fome  tribes  of  ani¬ 


mals,  but  in  others,  even  the  moft  fruitful,  ma^  be  want¬ 
ing.  This,  however,  concerns  only  the  materials :  but 
we  are  as  much  at  a  iofs  concerning  the  formation  ;  name¬ 
ly,  by  what  means  the  rude  and  fhapelefs  mafsof  the  firft 
embryo  is  faftiioned  into  the  beautiful  diape  of  the  human 
bpdy.  We  readily  rejeft  fuch  caufes  as  a  fortuitous  Con- 
courfe  of  atoms,  the  blind  attractions  between  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  nutritious  juices,  and  the  ftrength  of  ferments, 
not  knowing  the  reafons  how  they  operate ;  the  foul  is 
certainly  an  architect  unequal  to  the  ta(k  of  producing 
fuch  a  beautiful  fabric;  and,  as  we  can  never  fohn  any 
adequate  ideas  of  the  internal  models,  we  diall  refer  them 
to  thofe  hypothefes,  which  the  defire  of  explaining  what 
we  ardently  widi  to  know  has  produced.  Experience  in¬ 
deed  feems  to  agree  with  the  following  deductions  which 
reafoning  affords,  namely,  that  this  moil  beautiful  frame 
of  animals  is  fo  various,  and  fo  exquifitely  fitted  for  its 
proper  and  diftinCt  functions  of  every  kind,  and  the  offi¬ 
ces  and  manner  of  life  for  which  the  animal  is  defigned  ; 
that  it  muft  be  calculated  according  to  laws  more  perfeCt 
.than  any  human  geometry;  that  the  ends  have  been  fore- 
feen  in  the  eye,  in  the  ear,  and  the  hand  ;  fo  that  to  thefe 
ends  every  thing  is  moft  evidently  accommodated:  it  ap¬ 
pears-,  therefore,  certain,  that  no  caufe  can  be  ailigned  for 
it  below  the  infinite  wifdom  of  the  Creator  himfdlf. 
Again,  the  more  frequently,  or  the  more  minutely,  we 
■obferve  the  long  feries  of  increafe  through  which  the 
:  (hap  clefs  embryo  is  brought  to  the  perfection  neceffary  for- 
animal  lire,  fo  much  the  more  certainly  does  it  appear, 

_  that  thofe  parts  which  are  obferved  in  the  more  perfect 
fetus,  have  been  prefent  in  the  tender  embryo,  although 
their  (ituation,  figure,  and  compafition,  feem  at  firft  to 
have  been  exceedingly  different  from  what  they  are  at  laft  j 
for.  an  unwearied  and  laborious  patience  has  difeovered 
the  intermediate  degrees  by  which  the  fituation,  figure, 
and  fymmetry,  are  infenfibly  formed.  Even  the  tranfpa- 
rency  of  the  primary  fetus  alone  conceals  many  thingswhich 
the  colour  afterwards  added  does  not  generate,  but  only 
renders-  confpicuouS  to  the  eye.  And  it  fuffiiciently  ap¬ 
pears  that  thofe  parts  which  eminent  anatomifts  have  flip- 
pofed  to  be  afterwards-  generated,  and  to  be  added  to  the 
primeval  ones,  have  been  all  contemporary  with  the  prime¬ 
val  parts,  but  only  final!.,  foft,  and  colyurlefs.  It  is  high-/ 
ly  probable,  that  for  a  long  time  the  latent  embryo  nei¬ 
ther  increafes,  nor  is  agitated,  except  by  a  very  gentle 
motion  of  the  humours,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  librate' 
from  the  heart  into  the  neighbouring  arteries,  and  from 
thefe  into  the  heart  of  the  fetus.  But  wc  may  alfo  fup¬ 
pofe,  that  the  fumulus  of  the  male  femen  excites  the  heart 
of  the  fetus  to  greater  contractions,  fo  that  it  infenfibly 
evolves  the  complicated  veffels  of  the  reft  of  the  body  by 
the  impulfe  of  the  humours,  and  propagates  the  vital  mo¬ 
tion  through  all  the  canals  of  the  little  body  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  quicker  in  fome  parts,  and  flower  in  others;  and 
that  thence  fome  parts  feem  to  be  produced  very  early, 
others  to  fupervene  afterwards;  and  laftly,  fome  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  a  long  time  after  birth,  as  the  veficles  of  the 
ovaries,  the  velfels  of  the  male  tefticles,  the  teeth,  hairs 
of  the  beard,  and  horns  of  brute  animals.  In  all  animals, 
heat  aflifts  this  evolution;  in  the  more  (imple  ones,  whofe 
veffels  are  few,  and  lefs  complicated  in  their*  various  or¬ 
gans,  heat  is  the  foie  inllrument  of  bringing  it  to  perfection* 
After  the  human  ovum  is  brought  down  into  the  uterus, 
we  become  fenlible  of  its  change  of  fhape  in  a  few  days. 
The  ovum  itfelf  fends  out  every  where  foft  branchy  floc-- 
culi  from  the  fuperficies  of  its  membrane  hitherto  fmooth, 
which  adhere  to,  and  inofculate  with,  the  exhaling  and 
reforbing  flocculi  of  the  uterus,.  This  adhefion  happens 
every  where  in  the,  uterus  ;  but  chiefly  in  that  thick  part 
which  is  interpofed  between  the  tubes,  and  is  called  the 
fundus  uteri.  Thus  the  thin  ferous  humour  of  the  uterus, 
proceeding,  from  its  arterial  villi,  is  received  into  the  (len¬ 
der  venous  veffels  of  the  ovum,  and  nourifhes  it  together 
with  the.  fetus.  Before  this  adhefion,  if  at  any  time  it 
does  not  adhere^  it  is.  nouri  (lied  either  by  its  own  or  by 
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.abforbed  juices.  At  this  time,  the  ovum  abounds  with  a 
great  proportion  of  a  limpid  watery  liquor,  which,  like 
•the  white  of  an  egg,  hardens  by  heat,  or  by  mixture  with 
alcohol.  The  foetus  remains  long  invisible,  being  never 
feen  before  the  feventsenth  day,  when  it  is  an  unformed 
mafs  of  mere  mucus  in  a  cylindrical  lhape.  When  fome 
distinction  of  parts  is  viliblc,  it  has  a  very  great  head,  a 
frnall  /lender  body,  no  limbs,  and  is  fixed  by  a  broad  flat 
navel  to  the  obtufe  end  of  the  ovum.  Henceforward  the 
foetus  continually  increafes  as  well  as  the  ovum,  but  in  an 
unequal  proportion:  for  while  the  arterial  ferum  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  more  open  paffiages  into  the  veffels  of  the  ovum, 
the  foetus,  which  feeins  to  receive,  by  its  very  capacious 
umbilical  vein,  the  greatest  part  of  the  nouriflunent,  in¬ 
creafes  very  fait.  The  ovum  alfo  increafes,  but  in  a  lefs 
degree;  and  the  proportion  both  of  it  and  its  water  to  the 
foetus  continually  diminiihes.  The  fleecy  productions  of 
the  ovum  lefi'en,  they  do  not  cover  fo  much  of  its  furface, 
and  are  gradually  covered  with  a  continued  membrane., 
Thofe,  however,  which  fprout  from  t he  obtufe  end  of  the 
•ovum  increase,  and  are  by  degrees  formed  into  th <z  placenta. 

Such  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  ovum  in  the  fe- 
cond  month;  from  which  time  it  changes  only  by  increa¬ 
sing  in  bulk.  That  part  of  the  ovum  fixed  to  the  uterus 
makes  about  a  third  of  its  whole  furface,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  a  flat  round  dilh  or  plate ;  fucculent,  fibrous,  full 
of  protuberances,  but  throughout  perfectly  vafcular; 
thele  tubercles  change  into  others  of  the  fame  kind;  it  is 
for  the  molt  part  accurately,  and  often  infeparably,  con- 
TicCted  with  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  uterus.  This  fub- 
flance,  called  the  placenta,  is  remarkable  for  its  large  vef- 
fels,  is  of  a  thin  cellular  texture,  and  collects  the  velFejs 
.every  where,  but  chiefly  in  the  circumference  of  its  great- 
>elt  circle  ;  the  exhaling  arteries  of  the  uterus  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  veins  of  the  placenta,  and  the  arteries  of  the 
placenta  with  the  veins  oi  the  uterus.  In  the  common 
furface  of  the  uterus  and  placenta,  a  communication  is 
made,  by  which  the  uterus  fends  to  the  foetus,  firlt  that 
white  ferous  liquor  not  unlike  milk,  and  laltly,  as  it  feems, 
red  blood  itfelf.  This  communication  of  the  humours 
feems  to  be  demonfitrated  by  the  fupprefllon  of  the  menfes 
in  women  with  child,  whofe  blood  mull  be  turned  into 
another  channel ;  by  the  iofs  of  blood  which  follows  a  re¬ 
paration  of  the  placenta  in  a  mifcafriage ;  and  by  the  blood 
of  the  foetus  being  exhaufted  from  an  haemorrhage  in  the 
mother ;  by  haemorrhages  that  enfue  from  the  navel-firing, 
fo  as  to  kilt  the  mother  when  the  placenta  has  been  left 
adhering  to  the  uterus;  and,  laltly,  by  the  palfage  of  wa¬ 
ter,  quickfilver,  tallow,  cr  wax,  injected  from  the  uterine 
arteries  of  the  mother  intp'  the  veifels  of  the  placenta,  as 
is  confirmed  by  the  mofbfeithful  obfervations  of  eminent 
.unatomifrs,  That  blood® sYent  into  the  foetus  is  evinced 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  armies  of  the  uterus  and  placen¬ 
ta;  the  diameter  of  the  terpentine  arteries  of  the  uterus; 
the  hemorrhage  that  follows,  even  when  the  placenta  is 
very  fiightly  "hurt ;  but  especially  by  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  which,  in  a  foetus  definite  of  a  heart,  eouid  only  be 
given  to  thetvu.mours.of  the  foetus  by  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

The  nourithment  of  the  fetus,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  its  full  time,  is  without  doubt  conveyed  to  it 
through  the  umbilical  vein.  This  vein,  arifing  from  the 
•exhaling  veffels  of  the  uterus,  and  from  the  umbilical  ar¬ 
tery  with  which  it  is  continuous,  makes  the  venous  firm, 
fies  under  the  furface  of  the  placenta ;  when  all  its  branch, 
-es  are  collected,  it  forms  a  large  trunk  that  is  twilled, 
though  not  fo  much  as  its  concomitant  arteries,  into  cir- 
cular  folds  5  it  is  fuffieien.tly  long  to  allow  a  free  motion  : 
after  being  ft irrou tided  with  cellular  mucus  including  alfo 
other  velfiels,  and  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  amnios,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  The  umbilical  vein,  after  forming  fome 
protuberances,  enters  through  the  navel,  in  an  arch  made 
by  a  parting  of  the  (kin  and  abdominal  mufclcs,  and  goes 
to  the  proper  finus  of  tin-  liver,  into  which  the  fmaller 
portion  of  the  blood  that  it  conveys  is  poured  through  the 


fiender  ductus  ver.ofus  Into  the  vena  eava  feared  in  the 
poftcrior-  "fofla  of  the  liver;  f.t  the  greater  part,  of  its 
ifiood  T’oes  through  the  large  hepatic  branches,  which 
confiantlv  arife  from  its  fulcus,  and  remain  even  in  the 
adult;  and  the  blood  goes  thence  to  the  heart  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  branches  •  of  the  ver.a  cava.  The  finus,  or  left 
branch  of  the  vena  portarum  itfelf,  is  a  part  of  the  uml 
bilical  vein,  and  its  branches  bring  the  blood  from  the 
placenta  to  the  cava,  while  the  right  branch  alone  carries 
the  mefenteric  and  fplenic  blood  through  the  liver. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  ufe  of  the  placenta ;  for  the  foe¬ 
tus  fends  great  part  of  its  blood  to  the  placenta  by  two 
large  umbilical  arteries,  which  are  continued  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  aorta ;  and,  after  giving  fome  Header  twigs  to 
•the  femorals,  with  Hill  fmaller  arteries  to  thepelvis,  they 
afeend  reflected  in  the  direction  of  the  bladder,  furround- 


ed  with  the  cellular  plate  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  with 
iome  fibres  fpreading  to  them  from  tire  bladder  and  ura¬ 
chus  ;  they  then  proceed  on  the  outiide  of  the  peritoneum 
into  the  cord  at  the  navel,  in  which,  palling  alternately  in 
a  (trait  and  contorted  courfe,  they  form  various  twiftings 
and  windings,  fomewhat  (harper  than  thofe  of  the  vein 
which  they  play  round ;  and  at  laft  they  arrive  at  the  pla¬ 
centa,  whofe  fubfiance  is  entirely  made  up  of  their  branch¬ 
es,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  their  correfpooding  veins, 
and  a  fiippery  cellular  fubfiance  following  both  velfiels ;  fo 
that  the  kernels  themfelves,  that  are  confpicuous  in  the 
placenta,  are  convolutions  of  thofe  velfiels.  By  thefie 
branches  the  biood "feems  to  pals  through  the  minuter 
arteries  of  the  placenta  into  the  veins  of  the  maternal  ute¬ 
rus,  that  after  undergoing  the  abtion  of  the  lungs  by  the 
mother’s  refpiration,  it  may  return  again  in  an  improved 
Hate  to  the  foetus.  What  other  reafon  can  be  uffigned  for 
fuch  large  arteries,  which  carry  off  above  a  third  part  o.i 
the  blood  of  the  feetus? 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  afked,  Whether  the  feetus  is  noil- 
riffled  by  the  mouth  likewife  ?  Whether  it  drinks  the  lym¬ 
phatic  liquor  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  amnios,  which 
is  coagulable  unlefs  putrefied,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  feetus  fwims,  and  whofe  origin  is  not  fufficiently 
known  ?  Whether  this  opinion  is  not  in  fome  meafitre  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  open  mouth  of  the  feetus,  and  the  analogy 
of  chickens,  which  are  under  a  neceffity  of  being  nou- 
ri  fired  from  the  contents  of  the  egg  only?  to  wdiich  add 
the  abfence  of  anavel-ftring  in  fome  fostufes ;  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  meconium  filling  the  large  and  part  of  the  frnall  in- 
teftines ;  the  fimilitude  of  the  liquor  found  in  the  cavity 
of  the  ftomach  to  that  which  fills  the  amnios ;  the  propor¬ 
tionable  decreafe  of  the  liquor  amnii,  as  the  foetus  en¬ 
larges  ;  the  glutinous  threads  which  are  found  continued 
from  the  amnios  through  the  mouth  and  guilt,  into  the 
ftomach  of  the  foetus;  the  true  faeces  found  in  the  ffomach 
of  the  foetus  of  quadrupeds ;  the  open  mouth  of  the  foe¬ 
tus,  which  we  have  accurately  obferved  ;  the  gaping  of  a 
chicken  fwimming  in  this  liquor,  and  its  attempts  as  it 
were  to  drink  it  up?  Again,  What  are  the  fountains  or 
fpring's  from  whence  this  lymph  of  the  amnios  flows  ? 
whether  it  tranfudes  through  tire  invisible  veffels  of  the 
amnios,  or  .through  certain  pores  from  the  fucculent  cho¬ 
rion,  which  is  itfelf  fupplied  from  the  uterus  ?  It  muff 
be  confefled,  that  tflefe  inquiries  labour  under  obfeurities 
on  all  Jidesj  notwith (landing  which,  fays  Haller,  there 
feems  more  probability  for  them  than  otherwife,  -fince  the 
liquor  is  of  a  nutritious  kind,  at  lead  in  the  fir  fit  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  feetus,  and  is  derived  from  the  uterus. 

The  foetus  continues  to  advance  in  growth;  the  limbs 
gradually  fprout  from  the  trunk,  under  the  form  of  tuber¬ 
cles  ;  and  the  other  outworks  of  the  human  fabric  are  by 
degrees  beautifully  finffhed,  and  added  to  the  reft.  The 
manner  in  which  ail  this  is  performed  anatomifts  have  not 
hitherto  fufficientiy  deferibed,  We  final!  not  therefore 
enter  fully  on  the  fubjeel ;  yet  it  feems  neceflary  to  fu’o- 
wit  the  following  compendium  to  the  reader’^  c^nfideration. 

The  embryo  which  we  ftrft  obferved  in  the  uterus  of  the 
mother  was  k  gelatinous  matter,  having- fcarcely  any  pro- 
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perly-defined  (hape,  and  of  which  one  part  could  not  be 
dillinguilhed  from  another.  There  was,  however,  in  that 
gluten  a  heart,  which  was  the  caufe  of  life  and  motion; 
there  were  veflels  which  generated  the  humour  of  the  am¬ 
nios;  there  were  therefore  veflels  of  the  umbilicus,  the 
little  trunks  of  which,  being  received  from  the  foetus,  are 
at  that  time  very  large.  There  was  a  head  and  fpinal  co¬ 
lumn,  bearing  a  larger  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  than  they  do  afterwards.  There  were  likewdfe, 
without  doubt,  all  the  reft  of  the  vifcera,  but,  being  pel¬ 
lucid  and  of  a  mucous  nature,  they  were  not  lo  apparent 
as  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  more  opaque  and 
folid.  But  in  the  whole  foetus,  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
water  is  mixed  together  with  a  very  little  earth,  as  the 
cellular  texture  furrounds  it  in  a  ftate  between  fluid  and 
folid,  having  large  drops  of  water  interpofed  between  the 
particles  of  the  folid  parts.  To  this  vivifying  gluten,  or 
white  of  the  egg,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  lymph,  there 
is  added  in  birds  a  yolk,  which  is  of  an  oily  nature:  in 
man  fomething  of  a  milky  nature,  not  altogether  unlike 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  added  to  the  coagulable  lymph. 
That  the  blood  is  perfected  from  the  fat  by  the  proper 
powers  of  the  foetus,  we  are  perfuaded  from  the  example 
of  birds.  From  it  are  infenfibly  prepared  all  the  other 
humours ;  but  all  of  them  at  firft  mild,  glutinous,  void 
of  tafte,  colour,  and  fmell.  It  is  long  before  they  acquire 
their  peculiar  nature  and  properties,  and  fome  of  them 
are  not  produced  till  many  years  after  birth,  for  inftance 
the  femen. 

The  veflels  are  the  earlieft  or  oldeft  parts  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  are  prepared  in  the  original  delineation  of  the 
embryo.  What  firft  appears  in  an  egg  during  the  time  of 
incubation,  having  any  dillind  form,  are  venous  circles : 
and  thefe  veins  produce  the  arteries,  by  which  they  both 
receive  their  juice,  and  the  motion  of  that  juice.  They 
are  not  generated  mechanically  from  an  obftacle  againft 
which  the  arterial  blood  ftrikes.  At  firft  the  trunks  of 
the  veins  are  confpicuous,  afterwards  the  branches  which 
convey  the  humours  to  the  trunks.  If  they  were  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  arteries  reflected,  the  branches  would  firft 
be  feen,  and  the  trunks  would  be  formed  laft.  Neither 
could  the  arterial  blood,  driven  back  by  an  obftacle,  form 
thofe  mod  beautiful  circles,  and  bring  back  the  veflels  in¬ 
to  the  heart.  It  would  rather  flow  irregularly  through 
the  cellular  texture.  And  the  primeval  heart  would  foon 
lofe  its  life,  unlefs  as  much  of  the  humours  returned  to 
the  heart  as  was  fufficient  to  keep  up  its  pulfations. 

There  are,  therefore,  in  the  primeval  foetus,  fuch 
as  we  firft  obferve  it,  fome  parts  more  perfetft  and  con¬ 
fpicuous;  and  others  involved,  invifible,  and  very  fmall. 
The  heart  is  the  moil  perfect ;  it  is  the  only  movea¬ 
ble  and  irritable  part;  although  it  is  in  many  refpeds 
different  from  what  it  is  in  an  adult  perfon.  The  brain 
is  large  and  fluid ;  the  veflels  firft  appear  formed  near  the 
heart,  and  are  vifible  in  the  back.  The  vifcera,  mnf- 
cles,  nerves,  and  limbs,  are  not  yet  to  be  feen  ;  nor  the 
bones,  whole  firft  appearance  is  a  mucus,  nor  the  veflels 
of  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  other  vifible  portion  of  the 
foetus, is  the  abdomen,  of  which  the  umbilical  capfule  is 
an  immenfe  hernia. 

To  this  embryo  is  fuperadded  motion,  in  man  almoft 
of  the  heart  alone;  as  alfo  in  birds,  whole  formation  does 
not  take  place  without  heat  rather  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body:  yet,  without  the  heart,  heat  deftroys,  in- 
ftead  of  forming,  the  foetus.  In  the  beginning  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  to  the  reft  of  the  body  is  the  greateft ; 
and  is  ever  after  continually  growing  lefs.  Its  pulfations 
are  alfo  at  this  time  the  mod  frequent,  and  are  very  pow¬ 
erful  for  impelling  the  humours,  and  diftending  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  veflels  of  the  foft  and  tender  foetus.  The 
vifcidity  of  the  vital  humours  which  colled  the  earthy 
elements  is  oppofed  to  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  by  that 
means  the  formation. of  the  foetus  is  aflifted.  For  there 
is  in  the  embryo  both  an  impelling  force,  which  extends 
the  parts  longitudinally;  and  a  refilling  force,  which  mo- 
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derates  the  increafe,  and  regulates  the  lateral  prelfure,  and 
thus  the  diftention.  By  the  force  of  the  heart,  the  arte¬ 
ry,  with  all  its  furrounding  cellular  texture,  is  lengthen¬ 
ed  ;  its  folds  are  ftretched,  and  the  artery  itlelf  is  dilated. 
The  blood  by  its  lateral  prelfure  makes  an  effort  againft 
the  almoft-blind  branches  of  the  arteries,  fills  and  evolves 
them,  and  lets  them  oft' at  more  obtufe  angles :  thus  are 
produced  fpaces  which  make  very  little  reftftance,  in  which 
the  glutends  depofited.  In  the  very  fubftance  of  the  ar¬ 
tery  itlelf,  while  it  is  every  where  dilated,  between  its. in¬ 
conceivably  fmall  folid  threads,  are  prepared  little  reticu¬ 
lated  fpaccs  like  a  ftretched-out  net,  which  are  equally  fit 
for  receiving  humours.  The  largeft  of  thefe  are  framed 
round  the  heart  and  in  the  head,  whither  the  impufe  of 
the  heart  drives  the  humours  in  a  ftraight  direction ;  and 
in  the  placenta:  the  fmaller  ones  are  in  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  body,  whence  the  umbilical  arteries  fubtrad  the 
greateft  part  of  the  blood. 

The  foetus  increafes  very  quickly,  as  is  moft  evident  in 
the  example  of  a  chicken,  whofe  length  the  tvventy-le- 
cond  day  is  to  its  length  the  firft  day  at  leaft  as  1,000,000 
is  to  1 ;  and  the  whole  increafe  of  bulk  in  the  bird  during 
the  remainder  of  its  life  does  not  exceed  the  fifth  part  of 
the  increafe  of  the  egg  the  firft  day.  For  the  feetus  has 
a  larger  and  more  irritable  heart,  veflels  larger  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  likewife  more  numerous  and  relaxed,  and  the 
folid  parts  are  mucous  and  diftenfible.  The  bread  is  later 
of  coming  to  'perfection,  being  furrounded  with  mem¬ 
branes  fo  fine  that  they  cannot  be  feen.  The  embryo  not 
only  increafes  in  bulk,  but  is  fo  remarkably  altered  in 
ffiape,  as  to  be  brought  forth  totally  unlike  the  appearance 
it  had  at  firft.  It  is  probable,  that  the  limbs  are  produced 
from  the  elongated  arteries ;  that  they  are  laterally  knit 
together  by  a  certain  gluten;  that  they  are  feparately 
evolved;  that  at  firft  they  fprout  out  very  ftiort,  but  af¬ 
terwards  increafe  by  infenlible  degrees,  and  appear  divi¬ 
ded  into  dillind  articulations;  as  the  wings  of  a  butter¬ 
fly  are  formed  from  vafcular  net-work.  Thus  likewile 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  expanded  by  the  blood 
coming  to  it  in  greater  quantity  ;  and,  being  increafed  by 
degrees,  equals  the  left. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cellular  texture,  from  its  gluti¬ 
nous  aqueous  nature,  by  earthy  particles  being  continually 
brought  to  it,  becoming  infenfibly  harder,  by  a  gentle 
attraction  contracts  its  parts,  which  were  before  ftraight, 
into  various  flexures;  and  ties  the  auricles  to  the  heart 
from  which  they  were  as  yet  at  a  diftance.  So  the  muf- 
cles  draw  out  procefles  from  the  bones  by  their  continual 
pulling,  and  open  fmall  cayities  into  large  cells:  the  fame 
likewife  incurvate  the  bonese  and  give  them  different 
fliapes.  Prelfure  alfo  can  doa  great  deal ;  to  it  we  muff 
attribute  the  delcent  of  the  tefticles  into  the  ferotum,  af¬ 
ter  the  irritable  force  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  has  taken 
place;  to  this  alfo  we  muff  aferibe  the  repulfioa  of  the 
heart  into  the  breaft,  when  the  integuments  of  the  bread 
are  larger;  to  it  we  are  to  aferibe  the  length  of  the  breaft 
and  the  ffiortnefs  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  fmaller  fize 
of  the  vifcera  of  the  latter;  .becaufe  the  air  received 
into  the  lungs  dilates  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  But  even 
the  bones  are  varioufly  hollowed  out  by  the  prelfure  of 
the  mufcles,  blood-veflels,  and  even  of  the  very  foft  brain 
itfelf ;  and  by  the  fame  means  flelh  is  changed  into  a  ten¬ 
dinous  fubftance. 

The  power  of  derivation  brings  the  blopd  into  the  pel¬ 
vis  and  lower  extremities  from  the  clofed  umbilical  arte¬ 
ries  :  this  fame  power,  when  the  foramen  ovale  is  con- 
traded  by  the  auricles  being  drawn  towards  the  heart, 
evolves  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  So  when  the 
veflels  of  the  yolk  nave  taken  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
egg,  and  can  receive  no  farther  elongation,  it  dilates  the 
umbilical  arteries  of  the  chick,  and  produces  a  new  mem¬ 
brane  with  incredible  celerity.  On  the  other  hand,  but 
ffill  by  the  fame  power,  after  the  blood  has  got  an  eafy 
paflage  through  fome  veflels  of  any  part,  the  other  parts 
which  do  not  afford  a  like  eafy  paffage  increafe  the  lefs. 

8  B  Thus 
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Tims  the  head  grows  lefs  after  the  lower  limbs  have  begun 
to  increafe  in  bulk. 

Yet  the  head  of  the  fcetus  is  large,  every  where  mem¬ 
branaceous,  in  a  few  places  cartilaginous  on  the  earlier 
days  of  geftation,  with  a  mouth  deeply  cut,  and  with  ve¬ 
ry  long  jaws.  In  the  foetus  come  to  maturity,  there  are 
alfo  rudiments  of  the  teeth,  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
membrane  as  an  appendage  ;  the  brain,  at  firlt  fluid,  and 
always  foft,  is  itfelf  very  large,  with  large  nerves;  the 
eyes  are  big,  and  the  pupil  (hut  by  a  membrane ;  the  bread 
is  very  fhort,  but  capable  of  extendon,  on  account  of  a 
great  quantity  of  cartilage;  the  abdomen  is  large,  fur- 
rounded  -with  membranes,  and  contains  a  very  large  liver  ; 
the  bile  is  infipid  and  mucous  ;  the  inteftines  are  irritable, 
and  full  of  foft  green  excrement.  When  the  foetus  has 
at  lad  arrived  at  its  date  of  maturity,  the  kidneys  are  di¬ 
vided  into  lobes,  are  large,  and  have  very  big  capfules; 
the  pelvis  is  very  (mail,  fo  that  (he  bladder,  ovaries,  and 
tubes,  project  from  it ;  the  genital  lydem  is  denfe,  not 
yet  evolved,  nor  preparing  its  juices;  all  tire  glands  are 
large,  particularly  the  conglobate  ones,  and  full  of  a  fe- 
rous  juice ;  the  (kin  is  at  fird  pellucid,  then  gelatinous, 
and  at  lad  covered  with  a  foft  cuticle  and  febaceous  oint¬ 
ment ;  the  fat  is  fird  gelatinous,  and  then  grumous;  the 
■  tendons  foft,  fucculent,  and  not  yet  fhining. 

Thole  who  have  aliened  that  the  foetus  refpires  in  the 
uterus  have  made  very  few  experiments  :  they  have  not 
even  attended  to  the  faCt,  that  the  foetus  in  utero  fwims 
,  in  a  body  of  water;  and  that  the  lungs  of  a  foetus  im- 
merfed  in  water  always  fink:  nor  have  they  given  due 
confideration  to  the  evident  (hortnefs  of  the  bread,  and 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  lungs.  Whether  it  can  take  in  air 
through  the  vagina  of  the  mother  is  very  difficult  to  be 
determined  ;  but  we  fufpeCI  it  to  be  poffible  in  a  certain 
fituation,  that  a  well-grown  fcetus,  which  is  not  too  much 
comprelled,  may  fometimes  draw  in  air,  while  it  is  in 
the  birth. 

As  the  foetus  grows  larger,  fo  the  uterus  increafes  pro¬ 
portionally.  The  general  figure  of  the  uterus  is  oviform  ; 
the  fundus  anfwering  to  the  larged  extremity  of  the  egg, 
and  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  to  the  fmall  end  :  but  the  fun¬ 
dus  is  larger  and  more  flat,  or  lei's  pointed,  in  proportion 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  uterus,  than  one  end  of  an 
egg  is  to  the  other  ;  and  the  whole  uterus  feems  more  or 
lei's  compreded,  fo  as  to  be  broader  from  right  to  left, 
than  it  is  from  the  fore-part  backwards.  Belides  thefe 
more  condant  deviations,  the  figure  of  the  uterus  differs 
from  the  regular  oviform,  from  a  variety  of  accidental 
caufes,  as  it  adapts  itfelf  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  to 
rhe  attitude  of  the  body,  and  to  the  pofition  of  the  con¬ 
tained  child.  In  order  to  conceive  thefe  varieties  more 
eatily,  we  mud  remember  that  in  mod  cafes  the  Uterus  is 
not  lb  completely  filled  as  to  be  upon  the  full  dretch. 
Were  it  out  of  the  body,  and  filled  artificially,  it  would 
eafily  contain  more  than  it  actually  does.  Thus  the  ute¬ 
rus,  like  a  bladder  of  water  not  quite  full,  is  pladic,  and 
moulds  itfelf  into  various  fliapes  from  accidental  circum- 
dances. 

As  the  furrounding  parts  refid  the  preffure  or  weight  of 
the  uterus  unequally,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
the  uterus  fwells  out  in  fome  places,  while  in  others  it  is 
prefled  inwards.  Thence  it  is,  that  the  brim  of  the  bony 
pelvis  has  commonly  the  effeCt  of  a  belt  girding  that  part 
of  the  uterus,  and  the  projections  of  the  fpine,  and  of 
the  pfote  and  iliac  velfels,  mould  the  outfide  of  the  uterus 
into  correfponding  cavities.  That  the  diderent  attitudes 
of  the  mother’s  body  ffiould  produce  alterations  in  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  uterus,  needs  not  a  particular  explanation  or 
proof.  The  weight  of  the  uterus  itfelf,  and  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  vifeera,  being  differently  directed,  mud  produce  fome 
change  in  its  form  correfponding  to  every  change  of  pof- 
ture,  efpecially  as  the  parts  againft  which  the  uterus  will 
red  its  weight,  in  the  different  poflures  of  the  body,  are 
of  fuch  different  natures. 

The  fame  pladic  date  of  the  uterus  makes  it  adapt  its 
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figure  to  the  circumdances  of  the  child  within,  and  vary 
as  thofe  change.  We  not  only  in  dead  bodies  fee  tire  parts 
of  the  child  making  a  variety  of  different  projections  on 
the  outfide  of  the  uterus  ;  but,  in  the  living  body,  all  the 
fame  variety  is  frequently  manifed  to  the  touch,  in  exa¬ 
mining  the  outfide  of  the  abdomen.  The  round  project¬ 
ing  ball  made  by  the  child’s  head  or  buttocks  is  commonly 
very  perceptible,  and  in  many  indances  fmaller  projecting 
parts  are  fo  didinCtiy  felt  through  the  containing  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  being 
knees  or  elbows. 

To  illuftrate  this  fad,  and  to  difplay  the  fituation  and 
connection  of  the  womb,  under  the  above-mentioned  cir¬ 
cumdances,  Dr.  Hunter  has  given  a  Front  View  of  the 
Pregnant  Uterus  at  its  full  time,  with  the  containing  parts 
turned  back,  fo  as  to  ffiew  the  external  coat  and  veffels 
of  the  womb,  and  parts  contiguous.  Thefe  are  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  II.  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  explanation: — AA,  The  fore-part  of 
the  ched,  juft  below  the  breads,  where  the  trunk  was  cut 
through.  BB,  The  two  upper  anglesof  the  integuments, 
mulcles,  and  peritonaeum,  turned  back  over  the  cartila¬ 
ginous  margin  of  the  ched.  CC,  The  two  inferior  angles, 
turned  down  over  the  groin,  thigh,  and  anterior  fpine  of 
the  os  ilium,  on  each  fide.  D,  The  upper  end  of  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  incifion,  at  the  pit  of  the  domach.  E,  The  low. 
er  end  of  the  fame  incilion  carried  down  to  the  fymphyfis 
of  the  olfa  pubis.  F,  The  umbilical  or  falciform  liga¬ 
ment  of  the  liver,  which  runs  upwards  on  the  indde  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles.  GG,  The  epigadric  artery  and 
vein,  proje&ing  through  the  peritonaeum.  H,  The  fmall 
lobe  of  the  liver,  fituated  in  the  highed  part  of  the  epi¬ 
gadric  region.  I,  The  omentum,  fpread  over  the  fmall 
intedines  in  the  epigadric  region.  K,  The  lower  and  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  omentum,  which  had  been  puffied  up  by 
the  womb,  and  lay  in  numerous  fmall  folds  preffed  toge¬ 
ther.  L,  The  omentum  in  the  right  tide.  M,  The  omen¬ 
tum  in  the  left  fide,  which  came  down  before  the  Fallo¬ 
pian  tube,  &c.  NN,  Two  turns  of  the  fmall  intedines. 
O,  The  womb,  polfeding  all  the  umbilical  and  hypogaf- 
tvic  regions  :  its  furface  is  interfperfed  with  a  number  of 
fmall  vefTels,  the  greated  part  of  which  are  veins ;  they 
were  dlled  with  blood  only,  and  therefore  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared  after  the  fubjeft  had  been  preferved  fome  time: 
its  fituation  is  a  little  oblique,  and  towards  the  right  fide: 
tlie  navel  was  a  little  higher  than  the  part  upon  which  the 
letter  O  is  placed.  The  form  of  the  womb  is  a  little  ir¬ 
regular,  at  fome  places  projecting  more  than  at  others ; 
this  feemed  partly  owing  to  its  being  moulded  upon  the 
neighbouring  bowels,  particularly  at  its  fundus,  and  part¬ 
ly  to  its  contents;  whence  P,  A  fuelling  towards  the  left 
fide  of  the  womb,  where  the  middle  of  the  placenta  ad¬ 
hered;  and  Q_i  A  fwelling  on  the  right  fide,  where  the 
buttocks  of  the  child  lay,  and  where  the  child  could  be 
diftinCtly  felt  through  its  fubftance.  RR,  The  round  li¬ 
gaments  :  the  left  is  longer  than  the  right,  becaufe  of  the 
oblique  fituation  of  the  womb.  SS,  The  Fallopian  tubes  : 
in  the  right  fide,  little  more  than  the  beginning  of  the 
tube  is  feen,  the  reft  running  down  behind  the  womb. 

The  fmall  or  lower  end  of  the  uterus  is  placed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  This  generally  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  child’s  head,  and  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  fo  completely,  as  to  prefs  the  vefica  urinaria  againft 
the  fymphyfis  pubis,  and  the  rectum  againft  the  hollow 
of  the  facrum.  The  os  uteri  is  directed  againft  the  coc¬ 
cyx,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  facrum.  The  body  and 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  which  for  the  moft  part  contains  all 
the  reft  of  the  child  and  the  placenta,  is  fo  placed  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  from  the  brim  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  upwards  to  the  epigadric  region,  as  to  be  under  and 
before  all  the  other  bowels  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
parietes  abdominis,  occupying  the  whole  fpace  from  one 
hip-bone  to  the  other,  and  a  proportionable  fpace  from 
thefe  bones  upwards  as  faras  the  epigadric  region.  When 
the  uterus  rifes  yp,  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  into,  the 
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bypogafttic  and  umbilical  regions  of  the  abdomen  by  its 
increafing  bulk,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  fliould  inftantly 
mount  up  before  the  fmall  iuteftines.  Their  attachment 
to  the  loins  by  the  mefentery,  would  feem  to  render  this 
neceffary;  but  there  is  another  caufe  which  co-operates 
towards  this  effect,  and  which  almoft  as  certainly  prevents 
tire  epiploon  from  falling  down  before  the  uterus,  though 
that  membrane  is  naturally  fo  loofe,  that  we  might  con¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  fprcad  out  indifferently  either  before  or  be¬ 
hind  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Yet  in  fadt  this  fatty  mem¬ 
brane  is  commonly  found  pulhed  up  by  the  uterus,  and 
crowded  all  round  the  fundus  uteri,  with  the  fmall  intef- 
tines  in  the  epigaltric  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  hypochon¬ 
driac  regions.  The  caufe  of  all  this  would  appear  to  be 
the  fpecific  lightnefs  of  thofe  parts  in  companion  of  that 
of  the  uterus.  The  inteftines  contain  fonie  air,  and  the 
epiploon  a  good  deal  of  oil,  which  gives  them  lightnefs, 
and  buoys  them  up  above  the  uterus. 

Whoever  has  any  tolerable  notion  of  the  fliape  of  the 
abdomen,  and  fituation  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  muff 
underftand  that  the  axis  of  the  uterus  is  very  far  from  the 
perpendicular  line,  its  lower  end  being  turned  backwards, 
and  its  upper  end  in  proportion  turned  forwards.  This 
obliquity  changes  with  the  attitude  of  body,  and  from 
many  other  caui'es.  When  eredt,  the  weight  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  preffes  the  lore-part  of  the  abdomen  into  a  greater  ro¬ 
tundity,  and  then  the  axis  of  the  uterus  approaches  near- 
eft  to  the  tranfverie  or  horizontal  line;  and,  in  a  recum¬ 
bent  pofture,  the  contrary  happens  from  a  fimilar  caufe. 
In  the  cafe  of  a  firft  pregnancy,  the  uterus  ftretches  itfelf 
higher  up  in  the  epigaftric  region,  and  its  axis  comes 
nearer  to  the  longitudinal  or  vertical  direction,  becaufe 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  do  not  eafily  give  way,  and 
do  not  fwell  forwards  in  any  great  degree ;  but  in  a  woman 
who  has  had  many  children  there  is  a  more  loofe  and  pen¬ 
dulous  abdomen,  and  thence  the  uterus  does  not  lhoot  up¬ 
wards,  but  rather  forwards,  and  takes  more  of  the  tranf- 
verfe  fituation.  This  oblique  diredtion  of  the  uterus,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  tranfverfe,  is  more  remarkable  in  very 
fhort  women ;  becauie  in  them  the  chef:  is  fo  near  the 
pelvis  that  the  uterus  is  flopped  in  its  afcent,.  and  forced 
»o  lhoot  forw  ards.  The  fame  thing  happens,  and  for  a  like 
reafon,  when  the  pelvis  is  very  narrow.  For  in  this  cafe 
the  uterus  mu  ft  be  higher,  as  no  part  of  it  can  be  lodged 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  a  very  fhort  and  crooked 
woman,  with  a  very  narrow  pelvis,  upon  whom  Dr.  Hun¬ 
ter  faw  the  Caelarian  fedtion  performed,  the  fundus  uteri 
was  turned  not  only  forwards,  but  even  a  little  downwards. 
As  (he  lay  upon  the  table,  the  navel  and  hypogaftrium 
could  not  be  feen ;  the  navel  being  (ituated  on  what  might 
have  been  called  the  pofterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  tumour.  And  to  expofe  that  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  to  the  furgeon,  it  was  neceffary  with  two  afiifting 
hands  to  lift  up  the  fundus  uteri,  or  the  rnoft  prominent 
part  of  the  abdomen  ;  without  which  the  hypogaftric  re¬ 
gion  would  have  been  inacceflible.  Indeed,  it  was  an  ap¬ 
pearance  which,  without  having  feen,  it  was  almoft  im- 
poftible  to  have  conceived. 

The  obliquity  of  the  uterus  towards  the  right  or  left  fide 
is  not  commonly,  indeed  cannot  be,  very  coniiderable. 
A  fmall  degree  of  lateral  obliquity  is  very  common ;  and 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  in  a  reclined  pofture,  the  mid¬ 
dle  projection  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  will  throw  a  little 
more  than  one  half  of  the  uterus  into  the  lateral  cavity 
between  the  fpine  and  one  hip-bone.  In  fadt,  we  know 
that  in  all  the  laft  months  of  the  utero-geftation  the  abdo¬ 
men  is  often  more  full  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other.  Wo¬ 
men  fay  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  the  child  lies  one  fide ;  and 
they  judge  rightly.  Where  the  child  lies,  the  bulk  mull 
both  be  more  coniiderable  and  more  permanent ;  but 
where  there  is  only  uterus,  placenta,  and  water,  the  fwel- 
ling  will  be  fofter,  and  projedt  lefs.  When  the  child  lies 
more  in  one  fide  than  in  the  other,  the  limb  of  that  fide  is 
weaker,  more  benumbed,  and  more  liable  to  cramps  and 
o.dom,atous  fuellings.  That  an  aukward  pofition  of  the 
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child  will  occafion  fpafms  in  the  limb,  experience  feftifies 
with  the  cleared  evidence.  Many  women  feel  that  the 
one  depends  upon  the  other;  and,  from  particular  motions 
of  the  child,  can  certainly  prognofticate  eafe  or  pain  till  it 
fliall  alter  its  fituation  again. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  tliat  the  ligaments  and  tubes 
of  the  pregnant  uterus  are  attached  low  er  upon  the  fide 
of  the  uterus  than  they  were  before  pregnancy.  If  the 
reafon  of  this  has  not  been  fo  generally  known,  it  is  never- 
thelefs  evident.  The  peritonaeal  coat  of  the  uterus  makea 
the  broad  ligament  on  eacli  fide,  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  analogous  membrane  of  the  intefiinal  tube  makes 
the  mefentery.  When  a  woman  is  not  pregnant,  this  liga¬ 
ment  is  of  confiderable  breadth,  the  fpermatic  veffels  pafs 
between  its  two  laminae,  the  round  ligament  runs  down¬ 
wards,  and  outwards,  on  its  anterior  furface,  and  the  tube 
runs  in  loofe  ferpentine  turns  upon  its  upper  edge.  But, 
in  proportion  as  the  circumference  of  the  uterus  grows 
larger,  the  broad  ligaments  grow  narrower,  their  pofterior 
lamella  covering  the  pofterior  furface,  and  their  anterior 
lamella  covering  the  anterior  furface  of  the  uterus  itfelf. 
As  a  proof  of  what  has  been  laid,  we  obferve  that  the 
round  ligaments  do  not  now  run  down  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  broad  ligaments,  but  upon  the  fore-part  of  rhe  body 
of  the  uterus  itfelf ;  a  proof  that  the  peritonaeum,  which 
covers  the  uterus  at  this  part,  is  the  very  membrane  which 
before  pregnancy  made  the  anterior  lamella  of  rhe  broad 
ligament.  Farther,  in  proportion  as  the  fundus  uteri  rifes 
upwards,  and  increafes  in  lize,  the  upper  part  of  the  broad 
ligament  is  fo  ftretched,  that  it  clings  clofe  to  the  fide  of 
the  uterus,  fo  that  in  reality  the  broad  ligament  difappearsy 
no  more  of  it  remaining  than  its  very  root  ;  viz.  its  upper 
and  'outer  corner,  where  the  group  of  fpermatic  veffels  pafs 
over  the  iliacs  immediately  to  the  fide  of  the  uterus.  In 
this  ftate,  though  the  fmall  end  of  the  tube  opens  into  the 
fame  part  of  the  uterus  as  before  impregnation,  yet  the 
tube  has  a  very  different  diredtion;  inftead  of  running  out¬ 
wards  in  the  horizontal  direction,  it  runs  downwards,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  fide  of  the  uterus.  And  behind  the  fimbriae  lies 
the  ovarium,  for  the  fame  reafon,  clinging  elofe  to  the 
fide  of  the  uterus.  The  fimbriae  and  ovarium  are  com¬ 
monly  placed  upon  the  iliac  veffels,  or  flefhy  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  behind  the  group  of  fpermatic  veflels. 

The  round  ligaments  run  almoft  perpendicularly  down¬ 
wards  from  the  fundus  uteri  to  their  parage  through  the 
mulcles  ;  they  are  confiderably  enlarged  in  thicknefs,  and 
are  fo  vafcular,  that  when  injedted,  they  feem  to  be  little 
more  than  a  bundle  of  arteries  and  veins.  Their  arteries 
are  all  convoluted.  Both  their  arteries  and  veins  are 
brandies  principally  of  the  fpermatics,  and  both  evidently 
anaftomofe  with  their  refpedtive  external  veflels  in  the 
groin,  or  upper  part  of  the  labia.  Even  in  this  enlarged 
ftate  of  the  round  ligaments,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay 
how  they  terminate  in  the  groin;  they  appear  to  be  infen- 
fibly  loft. 

The  ovaria  feem  to  have  undergone  no  remarkable 
change,  except  that  one  which  contains  the  corpus  lu- 
teuin  ;  which  for  the  1110ft  part  can  be  diftingui (lied  by  a 
rounded  fullnefs,  and  frequently  a  coniiderable  promi¬ 
nence,  fenfible  both  to  the  fight  and  touch,  upon  the  mid¬ 
dle  cf  which  there  is  a  (mail  pointed  cavity  or  indentation 
like  a  cicatrix.  Upon  flitting  the  ovarium  at  this  part, 
the  corpus  luteum  appears  a  round  body,  of  a  very  di  Hindi 
nature  from  the  reft  of  the  ovarium.  Sometimes  it  is  ob¬ 
long  or  oval,  but  more  generally  round.  Its  centre  is 
white,  with  Some  degree  of  transparency ;:  the  reft  of  its 
ftibftance  has  a  yellowifti  caft,  is  very  vafcular,  tender,  and 
friable,  like  glandular  fiefli.  Its  larger  veflels  cling  round 
its  circumference,  and  thence  fend  their  fmaller  branches 
inwards  through  their  fubftance.  A  few  of  thefe  larger 
veflels  are  fituated  at  the  cicatrix  or  indentation  on  the 
outer  furface  of  the  ovarium  ;  and  are  there  fo  little  co¬ 
vered,  as  to  give  that  part  tiie  appearance  of  being  bloody 
when  feen  at  a  little  diftance.  When  there  is  only  one 
child,  there  is  only  one  corpus  luteum  ;  and  two  ia  cafe 
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of  twins.  Dr.  Hunter,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
.examining  the  ovaria  with  care  in  feveral  cafes  of  twins, 
’.always  found  two  corpora  lutea.  In  fome  of  thefe  cafes 
there  were  two  diftintt  corpora  lutea  in  one  ovarium  ;  in 
.others,  there  was  a  diftimft  corpus  luteum  in  each  ovari¬ 
um.  In  a  variety  of  different  cafes,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  fex  of  the  foetus  has  no  relation  to  the  corpus  luteum 
being'  in  the  right  or  left  ovarium. 

Thofe  who  fay  that  the  uterus  grows  thicker  in  the  fame 
proportion  that  its  bulk  is  increafed,  have  probably  been 
deceived  by  examining  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  died 
fome  hours  or  days  after  delivery.  In  that  contracted  date 
the  uterus  is  often  found  even  two  inches  thick  ;  but  in 
all  thofe  Dr.  Hunter  examined,  in  the  natural  diftended 
.date,  though  there  w  as  fome  difference,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  uterus  was  but  a  little  more  confiderable  than  before 
impregnation.  When  not  injeCted,  its  more  common  thick- 
nels  is  from  one, to  two  thirds  of  an  inch  ;  w  hen  its  veffcls, 
and  particularly  its  veins,  are  pretty  well  filled  with  wax, 
its  thicknefs  is  thereby  confiderably  increafed,  more  efpc- 
cially  where  the  placenta  is  fixed,  on  account  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  fize  of  the  vefiels  at  that  part.  For  this  reafon 
only,  perhaps,  the  uterus  is  thickeft  at  that  part,  and  for 
this  reafon  too  it  is  commonly  thicker  towards  the  fundus 
titan  the  cervix.  In  refpeCl  of  thicknefs,  a  good  deal  of 
variety  has  been  obferved,  and  fuch  inequalities  in  the 
.fame  uterus,  that,  even  where  the  placenta  did  not  adhere, 
the  uterus  has  been  almofi  twice  as  thick  at  one  part  as  at 
another.  We  have  always  obferved  in  opening  the  ute¬ 
rus,  that  its  thicknefs  is  more  confiderable  than  one  could 
have  imagined  it  to  be  by  feeling  it  externally,  where  there 
is  a  fluctuation  of  the  water.  Its  fubftance  is  fo  loft,  that 
the  fluctuation  then  felt  is  like  that  of  water  in  a  thin 
bladder. 

To  fhew  the  elevated  pofition  of  the  womb  in  advanced 
pregnancy,  and  its  fituation  with  refpeCt  to  the  ligaments, 
tubes,  inteffines,  and  whole  mafs  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
Pr.  Hunter  has  furnifhed  an  elegant  Difi'eCtion  of  the 
Parts,  which  we  have  given  in  Plate  III.  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus,  and  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation. 
AA,  The  thighs  cut  through.  B,  The  back  bone  cut 
through  above  the  diaphragm.  C,  Part  of  the  eighth  rib. 
DD,  The  integuments  and  nuifcles  at  the  back-part  of  the 
chefi.  E,  The  inferior  flap  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  &c. 
F,  Part  of  the  mons  veneris,  turned  afide  with  the  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles.  G,  Tlie  refpeCHve  part  of  the  left  fide. 
II,  The  margin  of  the  chefi  covered  by  the  peritoneum 
and  mufcles,  which  are  turned  over  it.  I,  The  enfiforin 
cartilage.  KK,  The  lower  ribs  and  other  containing 
parts,  cut  down  longitudinally.  L,  The  poflerior  and 
lower  part  of  the  right  cavity  of  the  chefi.  M,  The  trunk 
of  the  defeending  aorta.  N,  The  oefophagus.  O,  The 
upper  convex  fur  face  of  the  diaphragm.  P,  That  part  of 
the  centrum  tendinofum  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  in  the 
right  lidc.  Q^The  trunk  of  the  lower  cava  tied,  clofe  to 
the  upper  furface  of  the  diaphragm.  RRS  The  cut  edge 
of  the  pleura.  SS,  The  cut  edge  of  the  peritoneum.  T, 
The  iniide  of  the  tranverfus  mulcle  covered  with  the  pe¬ 
ritoneum.  U,  The  great  or  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  V, 
The  fmal!  lobe  of  the  liver.  W,  The  falciform  ligament, 
or  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein,  cut  oft’  as  it  enters  the 
fifilire  of  the  liver.  X,  The  colon  palling  up  from  the 
caecum  to  the  liver.  YY,  The  coion  with  its  appendicu- 
lie  adipofc  running  towards  the  left  fide.  ZZ,  The  be¬ 
ginning  or  root  of  the  omentum.  aaaat  The  fmail  intef- 
t  ines  brought  to  view  by  cutting  off  the  omentum  a  little 
below  the  edge  of  the  liver.  6,  The  womb ;  upon  its  fur- 
face  we  can  trace,  though  obfeurely,  its  veins,  c,  The 
round  ligament  running  clown  to  its  pufiage  into  the  groin. 
d,  The  Fallopian  tube  running  backwards  on  the  iniide  of 
the  os  ilium,  c,  The  fimbriated  end  of  the  tube,  lying  be¬ 
hind  the  fide  of  the  womb,  f.  The  prominent  corner  of 
the  womb,  where  the  buttocks  or  loins  of  the  child  were 
difiinftly  felt  before  the  part  was  opened. 


[Gravid  Uterus. 

Of  the  VESSELS  of  the  GRAVID  UTERUS. 

There  is  no  circumftance  in  which  the  gravid  uterus 
differs  more  from  the  unimpregnated  ftate,  than  in  the  lize 
and  termination  of  its  vefiels.  The  arteries,  both  fiper- 
matic  and  hypogaffric,  are  very  much  enlarged.  The  iiy- 
pogaffric  is  commonly  confiderably  larger  than  the  fper¬ 
matic,  and  we  very  often  find  them  of  unequal  iizes  in  the 
different  fides.  They  form  a  large  trunk  of  communica¬ 
tion  all  along  the  fide  of  the  uterus ;  and  from  this  the 
branches  are  fent  acrofs  the  body  of  the  uterus,  both  be¬ 
fore  and  behind.  The  cervix  uteri  has  branches  only  from 
the  hypogaffrics,  and  the  fundus  only  from  the  fpermatics ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  hypogaffric  artery  gives  a  number 
of  branches  to  the  cervix,  befides  fending  up  the  great 
anaftomofing  branch,  pnd  the  fpermatic  artery  luppiies  the 
tube  and  fundus  uteri  before  it  gives  down  the  anaftomo- 
fing  branch  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  uterus.  All  through 
the  fubftance  of  the  uterus  there  are  infinite  numbers  of 
anaftomefing  arteries,  large  and  fmail,  fo  that  the  whole 
arterial  fyffem  makes  a  general  net-work,  and  the  arteries 
are  convoluted,  or  ferpentine,  in  their  courfe.  Hardly  any 
of  the  larger  arteries  are  feen  for  any  length  of  way  upon 
the  outfide  of  the  uterus.  As  they  branch  from  the  fides* 
where  they  firft:  approach  tire  uterus,-  they  difappear  by 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  its  fubftance. 

The  veins  of  the  uterus  would  appear  to  be  ftill  more 
enlarged  in  proportion  than  the  arteries.  The  fpermatic 
and  hypogaftric  veins  in  general  follow  the  courfe  of  the 
arteries,  and  like  them,  anaftomofe  on  the  fide  of  the  ute¬ 
rus.  From  thence  they  ramify  through  tire  fubftance  of 
the  uterus,  running  deeper  and  deeper  as  they  go  oil,  and 
without  following  precifely  the  courfe  of  the  arterial 
branches.  They  form  a  plexus  of  the  largeft  and  mod 
frequent  communications  which  we  know  of  among  the 
velfels  of  the  human  body.  And  this  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  arteries  that  their  larger  branches  go  to,  or 
rather  come  from,  that  part  of  the  uterus  to  which  the 
placenta  adheres ;  fo  that  when  the  venous  fyftem  of  the 
uterus  is  well  injected,  it  is  evident  that  that  part  is  the 
chief  fource  of  the  returning  blood.  Here  too,  both  the 
large  and  fmail  veins  are  continued  from  the  placenta  to 
the  uterus,  and  are  always  necedarily  broken  upon  the  re¬ 
paration  of  thefe  two  parts.  The  veins  are  without  valves, 
and  are  therefore  eafily  injected.  In  injecting  them,  we 
oblerve  that  at  firft  they  become  turgid,  and  projeft  on  the 
outer  furface  of  the  uterus ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  throw 
a  greater  quantity  of  wax  into  thefe  vefiels,  they  grow 
more  flat  and  obfeure  ;  becaule  the  uterus  itfelf  becomes 
more  filled  and  tenfe,  which  has  the  efteft  of  compreillng 
the  veins  that  run  in  its  fubftance. 

Mr.  Cruikfhank  is  the  firft,  in  this  fchool  of  anatomy, 
who  obferved  the  lymphatics  in  the  gravid  uterus  ;  healfo 
injected  them  with  mercury,  and  traced  them  with  great 
fuccefs  in  feveral  fubjects.  They  are  more  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  larger,  than  could  have  been  imagined  ;  from 
which  it  is  manifeft,  that  a  copious  abforption  is  carried 
or.  in  the  uterus  towards  the  mother.  The  lymphatics 
pervade  its  fubftance  univerfally ;  its  peritonaea}  coat  ap¬ 
pears,  like  that  of  a  calf’s  fpleen,  to  be  interwoven  with 
a  crowded  plexus  of  thefe  vefiels  ;  and  where  they  get  to 
the  fides  of  the  uterus,  when  filled  with  mercury,  fome  of 
them  are  even  larger  than  a  goofe-quill.  Some  are  re¬ 
markably  varicofe,  or  enlarged  at  particular  places.  They 
pafs  from  the  fides  of  the  uterus,  many  with  the  fpermatic 
velfels,  but  the  greater  number  and  the  larger  with  the 
hypogaffrics.  Of  thefe  laft,  fome  pafs  into  the  glands  on 
the  fide  of  the  vagina ;  others  meet  with  no  glands  till  they 
have  reached  the  fide  of  the  pelvis,  where  they  run  into 
the  glands  of  the  iliac  plexus,  or  fiioot  backwards  into  the 
glands  of  the  facral  plexus  ;  from  both  of  which  they  pafs 
in’o  the  lumbar  plexus,  where  they  are  loll  among  the 
aofprbents  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  external  parts 
of  generation, 
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Befides  the  lymphatic  veftels  of  the  uterus,  there  are 
others  belonging  to  the  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes,  which 
follotv  the  CQurle  of  the  fperntatic  arteries  and  veins.  They 
anaftomofe  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  uterus,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  glands  w  hich  are  placed  upon  the  fidesof  the  lum¬ 
bar  vertebrae,  near  the  origin  of  thefe  blood- velTels.  Here 
they  become  mixed  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  lumbar 
plexus,  and  enter  along  with  them  into  the  low'er  end  of 
the  thoracic  duCt.  The  fpermatic  lymphatics  enlarge  dur¬ 
ing  pregnancy  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  blood-veflels ; 
and  for  this  reafon  they  are  then  both  mod  readily  feen 
and  injected.  The  reafon  why  the  blood-velfels,  lympha¬ 
tics,  and  nerves,  of  the  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes,  have 
their  origin  in  the  loins,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  limilar  velfels  and  nerves  in  the  male.  The  ovaria 
and  Fallopian  tubes  are  not  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pel¬ 
vis  in  the  early  foetal  ftate,  but  upon  the  pfo:e  mufcles, 
fome  little  way  under  the  kidneys.  It  is  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  their  velTels  and  nerves  fhould  arife  near  the 
velTels  and  nerves  of  thefe  organs. 

All  the  uterine  nerves  come  from  the  intercoftals,  and 
pafs  in  the  form  of  plexufes  with  the  blood-velfels,  as  in 
the  other  abdominal  vifcera ;  To  that  there  is  a  fpermatic 
and  hypogaltric  plexus  of  each  tide  attending  the  velTels  of 
the  fame  name.  They  are  principally  the  branches  of  tw  o 
large  cords  of  the  intercoftals,  which  run  down  before  and 
on  each  fide  of  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen,  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  trunks  of  the  intercoftals  run  down  upon 
the  Tides  of,  and  behind,  that  artery.  On  the  left  tide  this 
large  cord  comes  down  from  the  femilunar  ganglion,  part¬ 
ly  as  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  cord  of  the  intercoftal 
from  that  part  where  it  is  forming  the  femilunar  ganglion, 
and  partly  as  a  plexus  of  nervous  filaments  coming  down 
more  forwards  from  the  ganglion  itfelf.  This  core!  paftes 
down  before  the  beginning  of  the  renal  artery,  all  along 
the  (ide  of  the  aorta.  In  its  way  it  receives  branches  from 
the  intercoftal,  and  gives  oft'  branches,  fo  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  plexus,  though  the  principal  cord  can  al¬ 
ways  be  diftinguiftied.  It  gives  oft'  the  renal  plexus,  which 
is  fituated  upon  the  iide  of  the  uppermoft  vertebra  lumbo- 
rum,  and  paftes  to  the  finuofity  of  the  kidney,  behind  the 
renal  vein ;  but  both  before,  and  behind,  and  above,  and 
below,  the  renal  artery.  Oppofite  to  the  third  vertebra 
lumborum,  the  cord  gives  oft'  two  large  branches,  and 
fome  fmall  filaments  of  nerves,  which  run  down  with  and 
before  the  fpermatic  artery.  This  fpermatic  plexus  may¬ 
be  diftin&ly  traced,  with  the  artery,  into  the  ovarium  and 
adjacent  parts,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  broad  ligament. 
Immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  fpermatic  plexus,  op¬ 
pofite  to  the  fame  third  vertebra  lumborum,  two  large 
branches  come  from  the  trunk  of  the  intercoftal  nerve,  in 
the  common  direction  of  thefe  communicating  branches  ; 
viz.  forwards,  downwards,  and  inwards,  which  join  the 
great  cord,  and  make  it  larger  from  this  conjunction  down¬ 
wards.  On  the  right  fide  the  cord  comes  from  the  femi¬ 
lunar  ganglion,  dole  to  the  root  of  the  fuperior  mcfenteric 
plexus  and  artery,  giving  a  few  branches  only  to  the  renal 
plexus,  and  runs  down  on  the  right  of  the  aorta,  as  the 
cither  on  the  left.  And  on  the  right  fide  the  renal  plexus, 
which  comes  chiefly  from  the  femilunar  ganglion,  as  it 
paftes  towards  the  kidney,  behind  the  vena  cava  and  renal 
vein,  fends  down  the  fpermatic  plexus  behind  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  renal,  which  loon  joins  and  paftes  with  the  i'per- 
xnatic  velTels  of  this  fide. 

The  two  cords,  right  and  left,  may  be  faid  to  conftitute 
a  lumbar  plexus  all  along  the  aorta,  which  makes  the  ba¬ 
lls  of  the  plexufes  which  accompany  the  branches  of  that 
ar  tery ;  or  they  may  be  confidered  as  the  anterior  cprds  of 
the  intercoftals  in  the  abdomen.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  vertebra  lumborum,  the  right  cord  gives  down  a 
ccnfiderable  branch  with  the  iliac  artery,  which,  branch¬ 
ing,  forms  a  kind  of  fheath -like  plexus'  upon  the  artery  in 
its  way  to  the  groin.  At  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  the 
right  and  left  cord  unite  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  aorta, 
and  make  a  plexus  from  that  part  directly  downwards  as 
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far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  fifth  vertebra  lunyborunv,  and 
then  finally  divide  into  what  we  may  call  the  right  and 
left  hypogaftaftric  nerve.  On  the  right  fide  a  large  branch 
conies  from  the  trunk  of  the  intercoftal,  on  the  fide  of  the 
fourth  vertebra  lumborum,  which  palling  downwards,  and 
inwards,  behind  the  right  iliac  artery,  joins  the-  plexus  of 
the  two  united  cords  before  the  laft  vertebra  lumborum. 

,  The  hypogaftric  nerve  paftes  round  the  fide  of  the  pel¬ 
vis,  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  hypogaftric  vefi'els, 
and  upon  the  inlide  of  the  ureter.  At  the  middle  of  the 
fide  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  hypogaftric  veftels  divide, 
the  nerve  fplits  into  a  double  rangh  of  branches  ;  viz.  pof- 
terior.  and  anterior.  The  pofterior  range  goes  to  the  iide 
ot  the  rettum,  fome  branches  palling  to  the  back-part, 
and  others  to  the  fore-part,  of  the  gut;  and  the  firft  and 
uppermoft  of  thofe  branches  are  manifeftly  re fle fled  up¬ 
wards  upon  the  gut,  directing  their  courfe  towards  the 
colon.  The  anterior  range  of  branches  is  the  largeft,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  the  continuation  of  the  trunk  of  the 
hypogaftric  nerve,  in  the  form  of  a  plexus.  Where  the  hy¬ 
pogaftric  veftels  are  parting  to  the  fide  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina,  this  nerve,  fituated  behind  them,  fpreads  out  in 
branches  like  the  portio  dura  of  the  feventh  pair,  or  like 
the  (ticks  of  a  fan,  with  many  communications  which  are 
lent  to  the  whole  fide  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  The  up¬ 
permoft  branches  pafs  upwards,  in  the  duplicature  of  the' 
broad  ligament,  towards  the  fundus  uteri.  The  branches, 
as  they  go  to  lower  parts  of  the  organ,  pafs  lefs  obliquely, 
then  horizontally,  and  the  loweft  of  all  run  downwards  on 
the  fide  of  the  vagina.  ‘The  greateft  crowd  or  number  of 
thefe  branches  go  to  the  os  tincae,  and  the  adjacent  pares 
of  the  uterus  and  vagina. 

The  fubllance  of  the  uterus  is  rendered  remarkably  foft 
and  loofe  in  its  texture  by  pregnancy  ;  fo  that,  when  an 
inciiion  is  made  into  it,  the  wound  can  eaiily  be  made  to 
open  wide  ;  or  if  a  narrow  piece  of  the  uterus  be  cut  quite 
out  through  and  through,  it  is  fo  loofe  and  dr.Ctile,  that 
it  can  be  readily  drawn  out  to  at  leaft  double  its  natural 
thicknefs.  This  laxity  appears  to  depend  on  two  caufes, 
viz.  the  great  quantity  of  large  veftels  in  its  compofition, 
and  the  loofe  connection  between  the  fafciculi  of  its  fibres. 
It  would  feem  probable  that  utero-geftation  enlarges  the 
cellular  connecting  membrane,  as  well  as  the  veftels  of  the 
uterus.  When  we  lpeak  of  the  mufcular -fibres,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  treat  the  fubjeCt  with  preciiion.  We  neither  know" 
their  external  appearance,  nor  titeir  internal  compofition. 
They  only  manifeft  themfelves  to  our  fenfes,  when  num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  collected  into  bundles,  and  make  what 
we  commonly  call  mufcular  fafciculi.  In  living  bodies 
they  manifeft  themfelves  by  motion  in  the  part,  which  we 
fuppofe  is  produced  by  a  contraction  or  accurtation  of  the 
fibres  themfelves  ;  but  that  change  in  the  nature  of  a  mui- 
cular  fibre,  which  is  the  caufe  of  its  contraction,  is  riot 
certainly  known.  This  contraction  in  fome  parts  is  volun¬ 
tary,  in  others  involuntary,  and  in  fome  it  is  both.  In 
Tome  parts  it  is  quick,  and  in  others  very  flow.  The  mo¬ 
tion  which  is  actually  obferved  in  the  uterus  of  living  wo¬ 
men,  is  involuntary  and  How.  It  is  commonly  believed 
to  be  mufcular  motion,  and  the  fibres  peculiar  to  the  fttb- 
ftance  of  the  uterus  are  believed  to  be  mufcles.  In  the 
quadruped,  the  cat  particularly,  and  the  rabbit,  the  muff 
cular  aCtion,  or  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the.  uterus,  is  as 
evidently  feen  as  that  of  the  inteftines,  when  the  animal  is. 
opened  immediately  after  death,  in  many  parts,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  uterus,  thefe  fibres  haye 
the  fame  finking  fafciculated  appearance  which  we  ob- 
ferve  in  common  mufcles  ;  yet  they  are  of  a  paler  colour, 
and  appear  to  be  of  a  harder  texture.  When  we  know 
more  of  the  nature  of  mufcular  fibres,  we  ftiall  perhaps  be 
able  to  account  for  this  variety.  Dr.  Hunter  took  conii- 
derable  pains  to  trace  the  arrangement  of  the  uterine  faf¬ 
ciculi  ;  but,  except  upon  its  inner  furface,  he  obferved 
nothing  but  irregularity  and  confufton.  On  the  ipner  fur¬ 
face  itfelf  he  obferved  fome  variety,  and  always,  where 
the  placenta  adheres,  a  good  deal  of  irregularity. 
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in  a  woman  who  died  feven  day's  after  delivery,  he 
gave  up  the  uterus  entirely  to  this  purfuit,  and  examined 
the  fibres  very  carefully.  He  firetched  it  gradually  in 
warm  water,  then  inverted  it,  to  have  a  full  view  of  its 
inner  furface.  The  remains  of  the  decidua  had  been  melt¬ 
ed  down,  and  paffed  oft'  with  the  lochia,  fo  that  the  faf- 
ciculated  lira  turn  of -mufcular  fibres  appeared  to  be  bare, 
and  to  make  the  internal  furface  of  the  uterus.  In  a  great 
number  of  places,  but  particularly  where  the  placenta  had 
been  fixed,  the  fafciculi  left  oval  fpaces  between  them  for 
the  pallage  of  arteries  and  veins,  fomewhat  like  thofe  repa¬ 
rations  in  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  abdomen  and  loins, 
where  veffels  pafs  out  to  the  cellular  membrane  and  inte¬ 
guments.  The  cervix  uteri,  where  the  penniform  rugae 
are  fituated,  had  not  fuch  regular  nor  fo  large  fafciculi  as 
the  reft  of  the  uterus.  In  the  body  of  the  uterus  the  fibres 
were  regularly  circular.  The  fundus  was  made  up  of  two 
concentric  circular  plains  of  fibres,  at  the  very  centre  of 
which  was  the  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  better 
to  conceive  this  arrangement  of , the  internal  mufcular  fi¬ 
bres,  we  may  fuppofe  each  corner  of  the  fundus  uteri, 
where  the  tube  is  inferted,  to  be  firetched  or  drawn  out, 
fo  as  to  make  two  horns,  or  a  bifid  fundus,  as  in  the  qua¬ 
druped;  then,  if  we  tmderftand  the  inner  fibres  to  be  cir¬ 
cular  in  every  part  of  the  uterus,  we  underhand  clearly 
how  they  will  be  circular  in  the  human  uterus  upon  its 
body,  and  likewife  circular  and  concentric  at  each  corner 
of  the  fundus. 

When  this  internal  ftratum  was  removed,  the  fafcicula- 
ted  appearance  and  regular  direction  of  the  fibres  was  lefs 
and  lefs  apparent,  in  proportion  as  it  was  diiTeifted  out¬ 
wards  ;  which  feemed  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  owing  to 
the  infinite  number  of  the  branches  and  communicatiqns 
of  the  large  veins.  The  outer  llratinn  in  general  was 
firmer  and  lei's  vafcular  ;  that  is,  had  fewer  large  veTels, 
and  therefore  was  more  denfe  than  the  middle  and  inner 
ftratum.  But  the  lateral  parts  of  the  uterus,  where  both 
the  fpermatic  and  hypogaftric  velfels  firft  come  to  it,  and 
anaftomofe  upon  its  outlide,  are  excepted  in  this  general 
obfervation. 

Dr.  Hunter  had  afterwards  the  moft  favourable  occafion 
that  could  be  delired,  for  examining  the  fibres  upon  the 
infide  of  the  uterus.  It  was  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who 
died  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  without  being  in  la¬ 
bour,  and  without  having  any  flooding  or  difchafge  of  wa¬ 
ters.  When  he  had  examined  and  taken  out  all  the  con¬ 
tents,  he  attended  particularly  to  the  internal  furface  of 
the  uterus.  He  found  it  every  where  covered  with  a  thin 
ftratum  of  the  decidua,  through  which  the  mufcular  fibres 
appeared,  but  with  fome  degree  of  obfcurity. 

The  mouth  of  the  uterus  differs  confiderably  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  utero-geftation.  For  the  greateft  part  of 
the  nine  months,  that  is,  till  the  cervix  uteri  be  fully  dif- 
tended,  there  is  a  projection  of  both  the  anterior  and  pof- 
terior  lip  of  the  os  tine®  ;  and  in  fome  women  this  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  very  time  of  labour.  But  in  moft  women, 
when  they  are  at  their  full  time,  or  very  near  it,  the  os 
uteri  is  flat,  and  makes  only  a  frnall  rugous  hole,  often 
not  readily  difcoverable  by  the  touch  on  the  lower  or  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  rounded  lower  edge  of  the  uterus.  The 
border  of  this  orifice,  and  the  internal  furface  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  for  an  inch  or  more  all  around,  is  full  of  little  irre¬ 
gular  cavities.  Thefe  contain  a  tough  gluten,  which 
ftioots  acrofs,  and  plugs  up  the  inner  part  of  the  orifice. 
This  gluten  is  commonly  fqueezed  out  from  all  the  lacu- 
me,  by  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  in  the  beginning  and 
progrefs  of  the  labour  ;  and  fo,  lofing  its  hold,  it  falls  out. 
In  the  dead  body,  when  the  part  is  kept  fome  days  in  wa¬ 
ter,  the  gluten  Ivvells  out  more  and  more  from  all  thefe 
cavities,  and  then  feparates  entirely.  Then  the  innume¬ 
rable  lacunas  which  contained  it,  being  empty,  are  very  vi- 
fible.  And  if  the  gluten  has  been  thus  carefully  taken 
away,  and  be  floated  in  water,  its  external  furface  is  feen 
beautifully  ornamented  with  all  the  procelles  which  were 
drawn  out  of  the  innumerable  lacuna?. 


[Gravid  Utrrus. 

To  illuftrate  the  foregoing  obfervations  on  the  Pelvis, 
and  Veffels  of  the  Pregnant  Womb,  we  have  annexed 
Plate  IV.  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  which  repre Cents  a 
moft  elegant  diflection  performed  by  Dr.  Hunter,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  defeription.  AA,  The  thighs 
cut  through.  BB,  The  lower  angles  or  flaps  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  mufcles  and  peritoneum  turned  afidev  CC,  A 
front  view  of  the  womb,  with  the  external  covering  dif¬ 
fered  oft',  to  (hew  the  veins,  arteries,  &c.  DD,  The  os 
pubis  of  each  fide  cut  through,  above  the  foramen  mag¬ 
num  ifehii.  EE,  The  frnall  branch  of  the  ifehium  which 
joins  the  os  pubis  cut  through.  F,  The  perinaeum.  GG, 
The  labia  pudendi :  the  upper  part  of  thofe,  the  nymph® 
and  the  extremity  of  the  clitoris  are  cut  oft'.  H,  A  large 
caruncula  nvyrtiformis.  I,  The  vagina  :  at  the  lower  part 
of  this  paflage,  the  deeper  black  part  of  this  furface,  in 
this  figure,  reprefents  the  cavity  of  the  vagina  leading 
backwards  as  well  as  upwards  ;  and  where  this  letter,  I, 
Hands,  is  leen  the  upper  or  anterior  part  of  the  vagina 
which  is  united  to  the  bladder  and  urethra,  and  which  is 
prefled  downwards  by  the  vifcera  that  lie  over  it.  At  the 
upper  point  of  this  dark  oval  orifice,  the  tuberous  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  urethra  is  feen,  with  the  orifice  of  the  meatus 
urinarius.  K,  The  body  of  the  clitoris  cut  through  ;  in 
the  middle  of  which  two  frnall  arteries  are  feen  almoft  con¬ 
tiguous,  viz.  one  in  each  corpus  cavemofum.  LL,  The 
crura  and  erebtores  clitoridis.  Thefe  lie  more  horizon¬ 
tally  than  in  the  natural  ftate  ;  the  oll'a  pubis,  &c.  which 
fufpend  them,  being  removed  ;  and  they  are  firetched  or 
lengthened,  from  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  being  drawn  a 
little  alunder  that  the  contents  might  be  better  feen. 

CONTENTS  of  the  PREGNANT  UTERUS . 

The  pregnant  uterus  may  be  faid  to  contain  the  fecun- 
dines,  liquor  amnii,  and  the  foetus.  The  fecundines  make 
the  lining  of  the  uterus,  and  the  immediate  covering  of 
the  child  ;  they  form  the  chain  of  connection  and  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  bodies  of  the  mother  and  child,  and 
carry  on  that  wonderful  influence  upon  which  the  life  and 
health  of  the  child  depend.  There  is  an  obvious  divillon 
of  them,  into  the  navel-ftring,  the  placenta,  and  the  mem- 
brakes.  A  very  lingular  peculiarity  in  the  fecundines  is, 
that  there  is  not  any  appearance  of  fat  in  them,  let  the 
mother  or  child  be  ever  lo  adipofe,  at  any  period  of  utero- 
geftation,  neither  in  the  found  or  natural,  nor  in  the  mor¬ 
bid,  ftate  of  parts.  What,  upon  a  carelefs  examination, 
appears  to  be  fat  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  placenta  in 
many  cafes,  is  an  accumulation  of  a  fubftance  fomewhat 
like  a  tough  jelly,  with  an  opaque  and  yellowifh  call;  and 
what  often  appears  like  (lender  ramifications  of  fat  upon 
the  outer  furface,  in  reality  is  not  fat,  but  offifications  in 
that  part  of  the  decidua. 

The  navel  firing  and  placenta  have  been  in  part  already 
deferibed.  The  foetus  is  connected  to  the  placenta  by  the 
navel-ftring ;  which  may  be  defined,  a  long  vafcular  rope, 
compofed  of  two  arteries  and  a  vein,  covered  with  coats 
derived  from  the  membranes,  and  diftended  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  vifcid  gelatinous  fubftance,  to  which  the  bulk  of 
the  cord  is  chiefly  owing.  The  cord  always  arifes  from 
the  centre  of  the  child’s  belly,  but  its  point  of  infertion 
in  the  cake  is  variable.  If  the  placenta  adhere  to  the  fun¬ 
dus,  or  is  fixed  over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  it  is  then  of 
a  round  form,  and  the  cord  arifes  from  its  middle ;  but,  if 
the  placenta  adhere  elfewhere,  the  cord  is  inferted  nearer 
its  edge.  Its  fhape  is  feldom  quite  cylindrical  ;  and  its 
veffels  are  fometimes  twilled  or  coiled,  fometimes  formed 
into  longitudinal  fulci.  Its  diameter  is  commonly  about 
the  thicknefs  of  an  ordinary  finger,  and  its  length  fufficient 
to  admit  the  birth  of  the  child  with  fafety,  though  the 
placenta  (liould  adhere  at  the  fundus  uteri.  In  length  and 
thicknefs,  however,  it  is  liable  to  conliderable  variation. 
The  extremity  next  the  foetus  is  generally  ftrongeft ;  and 
fomewhat  weaker  and  more  (lender  next  the  placenta,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  place  of  infertion  ;  which,  though  commonly 
not  far  from  the  centre,  is  fometimes  very  near  the  edge. 
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This  fuggeds  an  important  advice  to  pra&itioners,  to  be 
cautious  of  pulling  the  rope  to  ex  trad  the  placenta  when 
they  feel  the  fenfation  of  its  fplitting  as  it  were  into  two 
divifions,  which  will  proportionally  weaken  its  refinance, 
and  render  it  liable  to  be  ruptured  with  a  very  flight  de¬ 
gree  of  force  in  pulling. 

The  placenta,  cake,  or  after-birth,  is  a  thick,  foft,  vaf- 
cular,  mafs,  connected  to  the  uterus  on  one  fide,  and  to  the 
umbilical  cord  on  the  other.  It  differs  in  fliape  and  iize ; 
it  is  thickell:  at  the  centre,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner 
towards  the  edges,  where  the  membranes  go  off  all  round, 
making  a  complete  bag  or  involucrum  to  fuiround  the 
waters,  funis,  and  child.  Its  fubftance  is  chiefly  vafcu- 
lar,  and  probably  in  fome  degree  glandular.  The  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  veffels  are  very  minute,  w  hich  are  unravelled 
by  maceration,  and,  when  injedted,  exhibit  a  molt  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance,  refembling  the  bufhy  tops  of  a  tree.^  It 
has  an  external  convex,  and  an  internal  concave,  (urface. 
The  former  is  divided  into  a  number  ot  final  1  lobes  and 
fi fibres,  by  means  of  which  its  adhefion  to  the  uterus  is 
more  firmly  (beared.  This  lobulated  appearance  is  mod 
remarkable  when  the  cake  has  been  rafhly  feparated  from 
the  uterus ;  for  the  membrana  decidua,  or  connecting  mem¬ 
brane  between  it  and  the  uterus,  being  then  torn,  the  mod 
violent  and  alarming  hemorrhages  frequently  enfue.  d  he 
internal  concave  furface  of  the  placenta  is  in  contadt  with 
with  the  chorion,  and  that  with  the  amnios.  From  its 
internal  fubdance  arife  innumerable  ramifications  of  veins 
and  arteries,  which  inofculate  and  anadomofe  with  one 
another  ;  and  at  lad  the  different  branches  unite,  and  form 
the  funis  umbilicalis.  The  after-birth  may  adhere  to 
every  part  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  uterus,  as  at  the 
poderior  and  anterior,  fuperior  and  lateral,  parts  ;  and 
fometirrifcs,  though  more  rarely,  part  of  the  cake  extends 
over  the  orificium  uteri ;  from  w  hence,  w  hen  the  orifice 
begins  to  dilate,  the  mod  frightful  and  dangerous  flood¬ 
ings  arife.  But  the  mod  common  place  ol  attachment  of 
the  cake  is  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  cervix  to  the 
fundus.  Twins,  triplets,  &c.  have  their  placenta,  fome- 
times  feparate,  and  fometimes  adhering  together.  When 
the  placentae  adhere,  they  have  generally  the  chorion  in 
common  ;  but  each  foetus  has  its  didindt  amnios.  They 
are  commonly  joined  together,  either  by  an  intervening 
membrane,  or  by  the  furfaces  being  contiguous  to  one  ano¬ 
ther;  and  fometimes  the  veffels  of  the  one  cake  anadomofe 
with  thofe  of  the  other.  The  human  placenta,  according 
to  Dr.  Hunter,  and  others  who  believe  that  the  child  is 
nouridied  by  a  fecreted  liquor,  is  compofed  of  two  didindi 
fydems  of  parts,  a  fpongy  or  cellular,  and  a  vafcular  (ub- 
(tance ;  the  fpongy  or  cellular  part,  formed  by  the  deci¬ 
dua,  being  derived  from  the  mother,  the  more  internal 
vafcular  part  belonging  entirely  to  the  foetus;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  thofe  who  are  of  opinion  that  a  real  circulation  is 
carried  on  between  the  mother  and  the  child,  the  placenta 
is  chiefly  compofed  of  veffels  which  are  connected  by  the 
common  cellular  fubdance. 

The  membranes  confid,  externally,  of  two  layers  of 
the  fpongy  chorion,  called  decidua ,  and  decidua  rejlexa  ; 
internally,  of  the  true  chorion,  and  the  amnios.  They 
form  a  pretty  drong  bag,  commencing  at  the  edge  of  the 
cake,  going  round  the  whole  circumference,  and  lining  the 
internal  furface  of  the  womb.  When  feparated  from  the 
uterus,  this  membranous  bag  is  (lender  and  yielding,  and 
its  texture  is  readily  dedroyed  by  the  impulfe  of  the  con¬ 
tained  fluid,  the  preffure  of  the  child,  or  of  the  Anger  in 
touching  ;  but  in  its  natural  date,  while  it  lines  the  womb, 
and  is  in  clofe  contadt  with  its  furface,  the  membranous 
bag  is  tough  and  drong,  fo  as  to  give  a  confiderable  degree 
of  reddance.  It  is  alio  drengthened  in  proportion  to  the 
different  layers  of  which  it  is  compofed,  whofe  dructure 
we  (hall  proceed  to  explain  more  particularly. 

i.  The  membrana  decidua ,  or  that  lamella  of  the  fpongy 
falfe  chorion  which  is  in  immediate  contadt  with  the  ute¬ 
rus,  is  originally  very  thick  and  (pcngy,  and  exceedingly 
vafcular,  particularly  where  it  approaches  the  placenta. 
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At  fird,  there  is  a  fmall  intervening  fpace  between  it  and 
the  ovum,  which  is  filled  with  a  quantity  of  gelatinous 
fubdance.  It  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  attenua¬ 
ted  by  dretching,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  decidua 
redexa  ;  and  about  the  fifth  month  the  two  layers  come 
in  contact,  and  adhere  (o  as  to  become  apparently  one 
membrane. 

2.  The  decidua  rejlexa ,  in  its  drudture  and  appearance, 
is  (imilar  to  the  former,  being  rough,  fleecy,  and  vafcular, 
on  its  external  furface.  In  advanced  geftation,  it  adheres 
intimately  to  the  former  membrane,  and  is  with  difficulty 
feparated  from  it.  The  decidua  reflexa  becomes  thicker 
and  more  vafcular  as  it  approaches  the  placenta,  and  is 
then  blended  with  its  fubdance,  condituting  the  cellular 
or  maternal  part  of  the  cake,  as  it  is  termed  by  Dr.  Hunter. 
The  other  or  more  internal  part  belongs  to  the  foetus,  and 
is  dyled  the J'cetal  part  of  the  placenta.  The  double  deci¬ 
dua  is  opaque  in  comparifon  of  the  other  membrane  ;  the 
blood-vedels  are  derived  from  the  uterus,  and  can  be  rea¬ 
dily  traced  into  it.  Dr.  Hunter  fuppoles  that  the  double 
decidua  lines  the  uterus  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
peritonaeum  does  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the 
ovum  is  inclofed  within  its  duplicature. 

3.  The  true  chorion ,  or  that  connedted  with  the  amnios, 
is  the  firmed,  fmoothed,  and  mod  tranfparent,  of  all  the 
membranes,  except  the  amnios;  and,  when  feparated  from 
it,  has  a  cundderable  degree  of  tranfparency.  It  adheres 
clofely  to  the  internal  furface  of  the  cake,  which  it  covers 
immediately  under  the  amnios,  and  gives  al(o  a  coat  to  the 
umbilical  cord.  It  is  connected  to  the  amnios  by  means  of 
a  gelatinous  fubdance,  and  is  eadly  feparated  from  it. 

4.  The  amnios,  or  internal  membrane,  forms  the  exter¬ 
nal  coat  of  the  umbilical  cord.  This  lateral  lamella  of  the 
membranous  bag  is  the  mod  thin,  attenuated,  and  tranfpa¬ 
rent,  of  the  whole ;  and  its  veffels  are  fo  delicate,  that  they 
can  hardly  be  difeovered :  their  diameters  are  fo  fmall  as 
to  be  incapable,  in  their  natural  date,  of  admitting  glo¬ 
bules  of  red  blood.  It  is,  however,  firmer  and  fironger 
than  the  chorion,  and  gives  the  greated  reddance  in  the 
breaking  of  the  membranes.  The  fmall  bag,  called  vefi- 
cula  umbilicalis,  formerly  deferibed,  and  only  confpicuous 
in  the  early  months  from  its  (filiation,  is  placed  between 
the  amnios  and  chorion,  near  the  attachment  of  the  cord  ; 
and,  from  the  colour  of  its  contents,  has  been  iwdakeafor 
the  urachus:  but  there  is  no  allantois  in  the  human  ftib- 
jedt.  The  allantois  in  quadrupeds  is  an  oblong  membra¬ 
nous  fac,  or  pouch,  placed  between  the  chorion  and  amnios. 
This  membrane  communicates  with  the  urachus,  which  in 
brutes  is  open,  and  tranfmits  the  urine  from  the  bladder 
to  the  allantois. 

5.  The  waters  are  contained  within  the  amnios,  and  are 
called  the  liquor  amnii.  They  are  pared,  cleared,  and  mod 
limpid,  in  the  fird  months;  acquiring  a  colour,  and  becom¬ 
ing  fomewhat  ropy,  towards  the  latter  end.  They  vary  in 
different  fubjebts,  both  in  confidence  and  quantity;  and, 
after  a  certain  period,  they  proportionally  diminilh  as  the 
woman  advances  in  her  pregnancy.  This  liquor  does  nor, 
in  any  refpebt,  refemble  the  white  of  an  egg;  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  faltiih,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
child  :  fome  of  it  may  perhaps  be  abforbed  by  the  foetus, 
but  the  child  is  chiefly  nouridied  by  the  navel-dring'. 
Water  is  fometimes  collected  between  the  chorion  and 
amnios,  or  between  the  lameilie  of  the  chorion.  This  is 
called  the  falfe  water.  It  is  generally  in  much  fmaller 
quantity  than  the  true  water  ;  and,  without  detriment  to 
the  woman,  may  flow  at  any  time  of  pregnancy. 

The  foetus  is  commodioufly  adapted  to  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  and  deferibes  an  oblong  or  oval  figure  ;  its  feveral 
parts  being  collebted  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  lead  podible  fpace.  The  fpine  is  rounded,  the 
head  reclines,  and  die  knees  are  drawn  up  to  the  belly, 
while  the  heels  are  drawn  backwards  towards  the  breech, 
and  the  hands  and  arms  are  folded  upwards  and  down¬ 
ward-:.  The  head  of  the  child  is  generally  downwards. 
This  does  not  proceed,  as  was  commonly  alleged,  from  the 
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funis  not  being  exaflly  in  the  middle  of  the  child’s  body, 
for  it  is  not  fufpended  by  the  funis:  the  reafon  is,  be- 
catife  the  fuperior  parts  are  much  larger,  and  heavier  in 
proportion,  than  the  inferior.  When  other  parts  prefent, 
it  feems  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  child  altering  its  fi¬ 
gure  when  the  waters  are  much  diminifhed  in  quantity,  or 
to  circumvolutions  of  the  cord  :  when  the  polition  is  once 
altered,  it  becomes  confined  or  locked  in  the  uterus,  and 
cannot  eafily  refume  its  original  pofrure.  As  the  figure  of 
the  foetus  is  oval,  and  the  head  naturally  falls  to  the  moft 
depending  part  of  the  uterus,  the  vertex  generally  points 
to  the  os  tincae,  with  the  ears  diagonally  in  the  pelvis. 
The  foetus  is  mechanically  dilpofed  to  alfume  this  pofition 
from  its  peculiar  figure  and  conftrtnftion,  particularly  by 
the  bulk  of  the  head  and  articulation  with  the  neck,  by 
the  action  of  its  muffles,  and  by  the  fhape  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  contained. 

When  a  child  is  newly  born,  and  left  unconfined,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  fling  its  limbs  in  ftarts,  yet  for  tiie  moft  part, 
w  hen  quiet,  it  gathers  itfelf.  up  into  the  oval  form,  as  it 
lay  in  the  womb.  Were  it  not  for  art,  this  natural  habit 
would  be  prefsrved,  and  man  would  take  reft,  like  the 
quadruped,  with  ail  hislimbs  folded  up. 

The  fize  and  weight  of  a  child’s  body  at  birth  is  gene¬ 
rally  over-rated,  infomuch  that  we  are  often  told  of  chil¬ 
dren  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  true,  that  Dr.  Hunter  declares,  he  never 
knew  an  inftance  of  tt  crhild  that  weighed  twelve  pounds, 
and  the  greateft  number  are  but  little  above  half  that 
weight.  Dr.  Macaulay  was  at  great  pains  to  afcertain  the 
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ordinary  bulk  of  new-born  children,  by  weighing  feveral 
thoufands  that  were  born  in  the  Bntifli  lying-in  hofpital ; 
the  refult  was,  that  the  fmalleft  weighed  a  little  above  four 
pounds,  the  largeft  eleven  pounds  two  ounces,  but  the  great- 
eft  number  weighed  from  five  to  eight  pounds,  avoirdupois. 

To  fliew  the  general  pofition  of  the  child  in  the  womb  atr 
or  about  its  full  time,  Dr.  Hunter  has  favoured  us  with  an 
elegant  diffeftion,  which  we  have  reprefented  in  Plate  V. 
of  the  Gr  avid  Uterus.  Indeed  the  four  former  of  thefe 
plates  reprefent  dilfeftions  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  female,  who  expired  luddenly  at  nearly  the  end  of  the 
ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy.  The  arteries  and  veins,  and 
moft  of  the  different  velfels,  were  injefted  with  wax,  and 
are  now  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  collection.  Thefe  engravings  de- 
monftrate  the  different  appearances  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
in  the  fame  order  that  its  different  membranes  were  diffec- 
ted  oft';  the  laft  of  which  being  removed,  exhibits,  as  in 
Plate  V.  a  view  of  the  child,  of  its  full  (ize,  juft  before 
birth.  The  navel-firing  is  cut,  tied,  and  turned  to  the 
left  fide  over  the  edge  of  the  womb.  At  the  fundus  the 
invefting  membranes  are  likewife  turned  ovee  the  edge  of 
the  womb,  that  they  might  be  more  apparent.  On  open¬ 
ing  the  uterus,  the  body  of  the  child  was  found  covered 
with  a  white  greafy  mucus,  which  is  commonly  feen  on 
children  at  their  birth.  This  is  reprefented  at  the  upper 
part  of  its  back,  where  it  was  interieded  with  line?,. from 
the  wrinkles  and  motion  of  the  child’s  body.  Every  part 
is  delineated  juft  as  it  was  found ;  not  fo  much  as  one  joint 
of  a  finger  having  been  moved  to  (hew  any  part  more  dif- 
tindfly,  or  to  give  a  more  pitfturefque  effect. 
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THE  principal  advantages  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
are  the  following:  Firft,  It  furnifhes  us  with  a  fuff.cient 
knowledge  of  the  different  parts  of  animals,  to  prevent 
our  being  impofed  upon  by  fuch  authors  as  have  delineated 
and  deferibed  feveral  parts  from  brutes  as  belonging  to  the 
human  body.  Secondly,  It  helps  us  to  underhand  feve¬ 
ral  paffages  in  the  ancient  medical  writers,  who  have  taken 
many  of  their  deferiptions  from  brutes,  and  reafoned  from 
them  :  their  reafonings  have  often  been  mifapplied,  and 
confequently  wrong  explained,  by  the  moderns.  The 
third  and  great  life  we  reap  from  this  fcience,  is  the  light 
it  cafts  on  feveral  functions  in  the  human  oeconomy,  about 
which  there  have  been  fo  many  difputes  among  anatomifts. 
Thefe  differences  of  opinion,  by  exhibiting  the  ftruCture 
of  the  fame  parts  in  different  animals,  and  by  comparing 
the  feveral  organs  employed  in  performing  the  fame  aCtion, 
which  in  the  human  body  is  brought  about  by  one  more 
complex,  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  done  away. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  covering  of  hair,  wool,  &c.  to 
defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  ;  which  va¬ 
ries  in  thieknefs  according  to-  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
difference  of  the  climate.  Thus  in  Ruffia  and  the  nor¬ 
thern  countries  the  furs  are  very- thick  and  warm;  while 
the  little  Spanith  lap-dogs-,  and  Barbary  cows,  have  little 
or  no  hair  at  all.  The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupeds  are 
cjifpofed  much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human,  but  they 
are  more  elaftic.  Immediately  under  this  there  is  a  very 
Ilyin  cutaneous  mufcular  fubftance,  called  panniculus  car- 
noj'us ,  which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the.  porcine 
kind  excepted;  this  principally  covers  the  trunk,  ferving 
to  fhrivel  the  (kin,  in  order  to  drive  off  infefts,  their  tails 
and  heads  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  vyhile  their 
extremities  are  employed  in  their  fupport  and  progreftion. 

It  has  probably  been  from  obfervirig  fome  mufcles  of  the 
human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfma  myoides,  cremafter, 
and  frontales,  and  the  collapfed  tunica  celluiofa  of  the 
emaciated  fubjeits,  to  refemble  this  thin  mitfcle,  that 
home  of  the  older  anatomifts  reckoned  fuch  a  panniculus 
among  the  common  integuments  of  the  human  body.  Moft 
of  the  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  whereby  their  anterior 


extremities  fall  upon  their  cheft,  fo  as  to  make  their  thorax 
proportionally  narrower  than  the  human.  This  frnall  dif- 
tance  of  their  anterior  extremities  is  very  neceffary  for  their 
uniform  progreftion.  Apes  indeed,  and  fquirrels,  have 
clavicles,  to  allow  them  a  more  full  ufe  of  their  extremi¬ 
ties  in  climbing;  but  they  walk  ill  on  all  fours. 

ANATOMY  of  a  DOG. 

We  may  firft  obferve  of  this  animal,  as  indeed  of  moft 
quadrupeds,  that  its  legs  are  much  fhorter  in  proportion 
to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  of  whofe  fteps  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  length  of  his  inferior  extremities: 
however,  to  balance  this,  the  trunk  of  the  animal  is  pro¬ 
portionally  longer  and  fmaller,  and  his  fpinemore  flexible, 
by  which  he  is  able  at  each  ftep  to  bring  his  pofterior  ex¬ 
tremities  nearer  to  his  anterior.  His  common  integuments 
are  much  like  thofe  of  other  quadrupeds  ;  only  they  allow 
little  or  no  paffage  for  fweat ;  but,  when  he  is  over-heated, 
the  noxious  and  fuperfluous  matter  finds  an  exit  by  the 
falivarv  glands ;  for  he  lolls  out  his  tongue,  and  flavers 
plentifully.  We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  be- 
caufe  a  dog  does  not  fweat,  he  has  no  infeulible  perfpira- 
tion.  That  a  dog  perfpires  is  evident,  becaufe  one  of 
thefe  animals  can  trace  another  by  the  feent  of  his  foot- 
fteps;  which  could  not  happen,  if  a  large  quantity  of 
perfpirable  matter  was  not  conftantly  going  oft'.  We  may 
alfo  obferve,  that  the  rabies  canina  is  a  dileafe  peculiar  to 
dogs,  foxes,  wolves,  and  others  of  that  genus ;  for  though 
the  bite  of  other  mad  animals,  fuch  as  cats,  or  hogs,  and 
even  poultry,  will  produce  the  difeafe,  no  fair  inftance 
has  ever  been  brought  of  any  of  thefe  animals  being  ori¬ 
ginally'  feized  with  this  malady. 

The  pyramidal  mufcles  are  wanting  in  the  dog ;  to  flip- 
ply  which,  the  redhis  is  inferted  fleftiy  into  the  os  pubis. 
The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis  ;  which,  con- 
(idering  the  pofture  of  the  animal,  we  (hall  find  to  be  a 
wife  provifion,  fince  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily  liquor  for 
lubricating  the  guts,  and  facilitating  their  periftaltic  mo¬ 
tion.  So,  in  our  eretl  pofture,  the  natural  gravity  of  the 
oil  will  determine  it  downward ;  but,  in  the  horizontal  po_ 
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fition  of  thefe  creatures,  If  all  the  inteftines  were  not  co¬ 
vered,  there  would  be  no  favourable  derivation  of  the 
fluid  to  the  guts  lying  in  the  poftcrior  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  which  i's  the  higheft;  and  befides,  had  the  omentum- 
reached  much  farther  down  in  us,  it  would  not  only  have 
fupplied  too  great  a  quantity  of  oil  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  but  we  (liould  have  been  in  continual  dan¬ 
ger  of  herniae ;  and  even  at  prefent  the  omentum  fre¬ 
quently  pall'es  down  with  fome  of  the  other  vifcera,  and 
forms  part  of  thefe  tumours.  To  thefe,  however,  the 
dog  is  not  fubjedl,  as  his  vifcera  do  not  prefs  fo  much  on 
the5 rings  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  befides  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  palling  through  by  a  pendulous  flap  of  fat. 
The  inferior  and  anterior  lamella  of  the  omentum  is  fixed 
to  the  fpleen,  fundus  of  the  ftomach,  pylorus,  liver,  &c. 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  human;  but  the  fuperior,  having 
no  colon  to  pafs  over,  goes  direftly  to  the  back-bone. 
This  ferves  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  fmall  omen¬ 
tum  in  the  human  body  ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  large 
omentum,  having  loft  its  fat,  paftingover  the  ftomach  and 
colon,  where  it  re-affumes  its  pinguedo,  fo  proceeds,  and 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  liver,  fpine,  &c. 

This  animal’s  ftomach,  though  refembling  the  human 
in  its  fliape,  is  fomewhat  differently  fituated.  It  lies  more 
longitudinal,  as  indeed  all  the  other  vifcera  do,  to  accom¬ 
modate  themfelves  to  the  fhape  of  the  cavity  in  which 
they  are  contained ;  that  i9,  its  inferior  orifice  is  much 
farther  down  with  refpedl  to  the  fuperior  than  the  human  : 
by  this  means  the  grofs  food  has  an  eafier  paflage  into  the 
duodenum.  Again,  the  fundus  of  the  human  ftomach, 
when  diftended,  ftands  almoft  diredtly  forwards,  which  is 
occafioned  by  the  little  omentum  tying  it  fo  dofe  down 
to  the  back-bone,  Sec.  at  its  two  orifices  ;  but,  it  not  being 
fixed  in  that  manner  in  the  dog,  the  fundus  remains  al¬ 
ways  pofterior :  this  alfo  anfwers  very  well  the  fliape  of 
the  different  cavities,  the  diftance  between  the  cardia  and 
fundus  being  greater  than  that  between  the  two  tides.  It 
feems  to  be  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
animal  than  the  human,  that  it  might  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  at  once  ;  which  was  very  neceffary,  tince 
this  animal  cannot  at  any  time  get  its  fuftenance  as  men 
do.  The  turbilion  is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there  any  coarc- 
tion  forming  the  antrum  Willefii,  as  in  the  ftomach  of  man. 
It  is  contiderably  thicker  and  more  mufcular  than  ours, 
for  breaking  the  cohefion  of  their  food,  which  they  lwal- 
low  without  fufficient  chewing.  Hence  it  is  evident  the 
force  of  the  ftomach  is  not  fo  great  as  fome  anatomifts 
would  have  it,  nor  its  contraction  fo  violent ;  otherwife 
that  of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly  wounded  by  the  ftiarp 
bones,  &c.  which  they  frequently  fwallow  ;  for  the  con¬ 
traction  is  (till  greater  than  in  the  human  ftomach,  which 
is  much  thinner.  The  rugae  of  the  tunica  villofa  are 
neither  fo  large,  nor  fituated  tranfverfely,  as  in  the  hu¬ 
man,  but  go  from  one  orifice  to  the  other:  the  reafon  of 
which  difference  is,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be  in  Id’s 
danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  hard  fubftances  this  creature 
frequently  feeds  on ;  and  for  the  lame  reafon  there  is  not 
the  like  coardlion  at  their  pylorus. 

The  inteftines  of  this  animal  are  proportionally  much 
ftiorter  than  ours ;  for  the  food  which  thefe  creatures  meft- 
ly  ufe,  foon  diffolves,  and  then  putrefies ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  there  was  no  occafion  for  a  long  tra£I  of  inteftines; 
the  food  being  required  to  be  quickly  thrown  out  of  the 
body.  The  fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  all  the  carnivorous 
animals.  The  mufcular  coat  of  the  inteftines  is  alfo  thick¬ 
er  and  ftronger  than  the  human,  to  protrude  the  contents 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  valvulse  conniventes  are  lefs 
numerous,  and  in  a  longitudinal  direftion ;  and  the  whole 
traCt  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  covered  with  a  flime,  which 
lubricates  the  inteftines,  faves  them  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  excrementitious  part,  and  facilitates  its  paflage. 

The  duodenum  differs  contiderably  in  its  fituation  from 
the  human.  For  in  man  it  firft  mounts  from  the  pylorus 
upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right  fide;  then  paffes 
down  by  the  gall-bladder;  and,  going  over  the  right  kid- 
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ney  and  fuperior  part  of  the  pfoas  mufcles,  makes  a  cur¬ 
vature  upwards;  and  paffes  over  the  back-bone  and  vena 
cava  inferior,  to  the  left  hypochondrium,  where  it  gets 
through  the  omentum,  mefentery,  and  mefocolon,  to  com-_ 
mence  jejunum ,  being  firmly  tied  down  all  the  way,  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  entering  at  its  mold  depending 
part.  Whereas  in  the  dog,  the  duodenum  is  fixed  at  the 
pylorus  to  the  concave  furface  of  the  liver,  and  hangs 
loole  and  pendulous  with  the  mefentery  backvvards  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  then  turning  up  again,  is  fix¬ 
ed  to  the  back-bone,  where  it  ends  in  the  jejunum ;  the 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  it  at  the  moft  de¬ 
pending  part.  Therefore  the  fame  intention  feems  to 
have  been  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  this  part  in 
both,  viz.  the  giving  the  chyle,  after  the  liquors  of  the 
liver  and  pancreas  are  poured  into  it,  a  difadvantageous 
courfe,  that  fo  it  might  be  the  more  intimately  blended 
with  the  humours  before  its  entry  into  the  jejunum,  where 
the  lafteals  are  very  numerous.  And  thus,  by  reafon  of 
their  different  pofture,  the  fame  defign  (though  by  a  very 
different  order,  of  the  parts)  is  brought  about  in  both. 

The  other  fmall  guts  are  much  the  fame  with  ours,  on¬ 
ly  fhorter.  The  great  guts  are  alfo  lhorter  and  lefs  capa¬ 
cious  than  in  the  human  body;  and  we  take  it  for  a  gene¬ 
ral  rule,  that  all  animals  that  live  on  vegetable  food  have 
not  only  their  fmall  guts  confiderably  longer,  but  alfo  their 
great  guts  more  capacious,  than  fuch  creatures  as  feed  on 
other  animals.  Hence  man,  from  this  form  of  his  intef¬ 
tines,  and  that  of  the  teeth,  feems  to  have  been  originally 
deligned  for  feeding  on  vegetables  chiefly  ;  and  (till  t he 
moft  of  his  food,  and  all  his  drink,  Is  of  that  clafs.  The 
reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  as  animal  food 
is  not  only  much  more  ealily  reduced  into  chyle,  but  alfo 
more  prone  to  putrefaction,  too  long  a  remora  of  the 
juices  might  occafion  the  worft  confequences.  So  it  was 
neceffary  that  their  receptacles  fhould  not  be  too  capaci¬ 
ous;  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  ftiort  and  narrow,  might 
conduce  to  the  feafonable  difeharge  of  their  contents. 
Whereas,  vegetable  food  being  more  difficultly  dilfolvcd 
and  converted  into  an  animal  nature,  there  was  a  necefiity 
for  fuch  creatures  as  fed  on  it  to  be  provided  with  a  long 
inteftinal  canal,  that  this  food  in  its  paflage  might  be  con¬ 
fiderably  retarded,  and  have  time  to  change  its  indoles  in¬ 
to  one  more  agreeable  to  our  nature. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  juftly  enough  deferves  the 
name  of  an  intejlinum  caecum  in  this  fubjeti,  though,  in  the 
human  body  it  does  not ;  and  it  has  probably  been  from 
the  largenefs  of  this  part,  in  this  and  fome  .other  animals, 
that  the  oldeft  anatomifts  came  to  reckon  that  fmall  ap- 
pendicle  in  man  one  of  the  great  guts.  On  its  internal 
furface  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  mucous  glands. 
As  all  thefe  throw  out  flime,  their  principal  office  would 
feem  to  be  the  procuring  a  fufficient  quantity  of  that 
matter  for  the  purpofes  above-mentioned.  Still,  however, 
there  feems  to  be  fome  unknown  ufe  for  this  organ  in  other 
animals;  for  the  appendicula  vermiformis  in  them  is  ei¬ 
ther  of  great  fize  or  of  great  length.  In  a  rat,  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  larger  than  the  ftomach;  in  others,  as  fwine,  and 
fome  of  the  animals  which  live  on  vegetables,  it  has  long 
convolutions,  fo  that  the  food  tr.uft  be  lodged  in  it  for  a 
long  time.  Thus,  probably,  fome  change  takes  place  in 
the  food,  which  requires  a  confiderable  time  to  eftedfuate, 
and,  though  unknown  to  us,  may  anfwer  very  ufeful  pur¬ 
pofes  to  the  animal. 

The  colon,  in  the  dog,  has  no  longitudinal  ligaments ; 
and  confequently  this  gut  is  not  purled  up  in  different  bags 
or  cells  as  the  human  :  nor  does  this  inteftine  make  any 
circular  turn  round  the  abdomen  ;  but  pall'es  diredtly  acrofs 
it  to  the  top  of  the  os  facrum,  where  it  gets  the  name  of 
reElum. 

The  mefentery  is  confiderably  longer  than  in  the  human 
body;  that,  in  his  horizontal  fituation,  the  inteftines  may 
reft  fecurely  on  the  foft  cufhion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles. 
The  fat  is  here  difpofed  in  the  fame  way,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  as  in  the  omentum.  The  interftices  between  the 
8  D  fat 
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f.u  are  filled  with  a  fine  membrane.  Inftead  of  a  great 
’lumber  of  glandulae  vagae  to  be  found  in  the  human  me. 
jfentery,  we  find  the  glands  few  in  number,  and  thofe  are 
cloiely  connedled  together;  or  there  is  only  one  large 
gland  to  be  obierved  in  the  middle  of  the  rriefentery  of  a 
dog,  which  from  its  imagined  refemblance  to  the  pancreas 
and  the  name  of  its  difcoverers,  is  called  pancreas  AfelLii ; 
but  the  refemblance,  if  there  is  any,  depends  chielly  on 
the  connection,  the  ftrudture  being  entirely  different.  The' 
reafon  why  this  in  man  is  as  it  were  fubdivided  into  many 
fmaller  ones,  may  poilibly  be,  that  as  the  guts  of  a  hu¬ 
man  body  are  proportionally  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
tin's  creature,  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  ga¬ 
thered  all  the  laEleals  primi  generis  into  one  place;  where¬ 
as,  by  collecting  a  few  of  thefe  veffels  into  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  gland,  the  fame  effect  is  procured  much  more  eafily. 
Whether  the  food  in  this  animal  needs  lefs  preparation  in 
its  paffage  through  thefe  glands,  is  a  matter  very  much 
unknown  to  us ;  though  it  is  certain  that  fome  changes 
really  take  place. 

The  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  tied  down 
by  the  peritonaeum ;  but,  the  capacity  of  this  creature’s 
abdomen  not  allowing  of  that  fituation,  it  isdifpofed  more 
longitudinally,  being  tied  to  the  duodenum,  which  it  ac¬ 
companies  for  fome  way.  Its  duft  enters  the  duodenum 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  duCtus  communis. 

The Jpleen  of  this  animal  differs  very  much  from  ours 
both  in  figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much  more  oblong  and 
thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the  length  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  like  the  pancreas.  Though  the  fpleen  of  this  crea¬ 
ture  is  not  firmly  tied  to  the  diaphragm  (which  was  neceff 
tfary  in  our  eredt  pofture  to  hinder  it  from  falling  down¬ 
wards),  yet  by  the  animal’s  prone  pofition,  its  pofterior 
parts  being  rather  higher  than  the  anterior,  it  comes  to  be 
always  contiguous  to  this  mufcle,  and  is  as  cftedtually 
fr.bjedted  to  an  alternate  preffure  from  its  adtion  as  the 
human  fpleen  is. 

The  human  Liver  has  no  fiffures  or  aivifions,  unlefs  we 
reckon  that  fmall  one  between  the  two  pylce,  where  the 
large  veffels  enter  :  whereas  in  a  dog,  and  all  other  crea¬ 
tures  that  have  a  large  flexion  in  their  fpine,  as  lions,  leo¬ 
pards,  cats,  &c.  the  liver  and  lungs  are  divided  into  a  great 
many  lobes  by  deep  fedtions,  reaching  the  large  blood- 
veflels,  which  in  great  motions  of  the  back-bone  may  ea- 
iilv  lap  over  one  another ;  and  are  thus  in  much  lefs  danger 
of  being  tern  orbruiled,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one 
entire  piece,  as  we  really  fee  it  is  in  horfes,  cows,  and  fuch 
creatures  as  have  their  back-bone  ftiff  and  immoveable. 
There  is  no  ligamenium  latum  connedting  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  which  in  our  fituation  was  neceffary  to  keep 
the  vifeus  in  its  place  :  whereas,  in  this  creature,  it  natu¬ 
rally  gravitates  forwards,  and  by  the  horizontal  pofition 
of  the  animal  is  in  no  danger  of  prefling  againft  the  vena 
cava;  the  preventing  of  which  is  one  ufe  generally  align¬ 
ed  to  this  ligament  in  man.  Had  the  liver  of  the  dog 
been  thus  connedted  to  the  diaphragm,  the  refpiration 
muff  neceffarily  have  fuffered ;  for  this  mufcle  is  here 
moveable  at  the  centre  as  well  as  at  the  tides..  But  in 
man  the  liver  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  moftly  at  its  ten¬ 
dinous  part ;  that  is,  where  the  pericardium  is  fixed  to  it 
on  the  other  fide  ;  fo  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  impeding 
the  refpiration,  being  fufpended  by  the  mediaftinum  and 
bones  of  the  thorax.  In  confequence  of  this  vifeus  being 
divided  into  lb  many  lobes,  it  follows,  that  the  hepatic 
dudts  cannot  poffibly  join  into  one  common  trunk  till  they 
are  quite  out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  liver ;  becaufe  a 
branch  comes  out  from  every  lobe  of  the  liver;  all  of 
which,  by  their  union,  form  the  hepatic  duct:  whence 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  hepato-cyftic  dudts,  men¬ 
tioned  by  former  authors,  do  not  exift.  The  gall-bladder 
it  fo] f  is  wanting  in  feveral  animals,  fuch  as  the  deer,  the 
horfe,  the  afs,  & c.  but  in  place  of  it,  in  fuch  animals,  the 
hepatic  duct,  at  its  beginning,  is  widened  into  a  refervoir 
of  confiderable  fize,  which  may  anfvver  the  fame  purpofe 
in  them  that  the  gall-bladder  does  in  others. 
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The  kidneys  in  this  animal  are  fituated  much  in  the  fame 
way  as  in  the  human  fubjedt ;  but  have  no  fat  on  their  in¬ 
ferior  furface,  where  they  face  the  abdomen,  and  are  of  a 
more  globular  form  than  the  human.  The  reafon  of  thefe 
differences  will  eafily  appear,  if  we  compare  their  fitua¬ 
tion  and  pofiure  with  thofe  in  a  man,  who  walks  eredt. 
They  are  placed  in  this  fubjedt  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
body,  fo  are  not  fubjedt  to  the  preffure  of  the  vifeera, 
which  feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the- fatnefs  of 
thofe  organs  in  us,  and  perhaps  may  likewife  be  the  caule 
of  our  being  more  fubjedt  to  the  done  than  other  animals. 
Hence  there  is  no  need  of  any  cellular  fubftance  to  ward 
off  this  preffure  where  there  would  neceffarily  be  fat  col- 
ledted;  but  the  fuperior  part  of  their  kidneys  is  fome- 
what  covered  with  fat,  left  they  ftiould  fuffer  any  com- 
preflion  from  the  adtion  of  the  ribs  and  fpine. 

In  the  internal  ftrudture  there  is  ftill  a  more  confidera¬ 
ble  difference  :  for  the  papilla:  do  not  here  fend  out  Angle 
the  feveral  tubuli  uriniferi ;  but,  being  all  united,  they 
hang  dowm  in  form  of  a  ioofe  pendulous  flap  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  pelvis,  and  form  a  kind  of  feptum  medium;  fb 
that  a  dog  has  a  pelvis  formed  within  the  fubftance  of  tlie 
kidney.  Tlie  only  thing  that  is  properly  analogous  to  a 
pelvis  in  man,  is  that  fac  or  dilatation  of  the  ureters  form¬ 
ed  at  the  union  of  the  duclus  uriniferi.  Tlie  external  part 
of  the  kidney  of  a  dog  fomewhat  refembles  one  of  the 
lobes  of  tlie  kidney  of  a  human  foetus:  but  in  a  human 
adult  the  appearance  is  very  different ;  becaufe,  in  man, 
from  the  continual  preffure  of  the  furrounding  vifeera, 
the  lobes,  which  in  the  foetus  are  quite  diftindt  and  fepa- 
rated,  concrete,  but  the  original  cortical  fubftance  is  ftill 
preferved  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  kidney.  The  rea- 
fon  of  thefe  particularities  may  probably  be,  that  the  li¬ 
quors  of  this  animal,  as  of  all  thofe  of  the  carnivorous 
kind,  being  much  more  acrid  than  thofe  of  fuch  as  live 
on  vegetable  food,  its  urine  muft  incline  much  to  an  alka- 
lefcency,  as  indeed  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  that  liquor  in 
dogs,  cats,  leopards,  &c.  evidently  fhew,  being  fetid  and 
pungent,  and  therefore  not  convenient  to  be  long  retained 
in  the  body.  For  this  end  it  was  proper,  that  the  fecern- 
ing  organs  ftiould  have  as  little  impediment  as  polfible  by 
preffure,  &c.  in  the  performing  their  fundtions;  and  for 
that  defign  the  mechanifm  of  their  kidneys  feems  to  be 
excellently  adapted. 

The  glandulce  or  capfulce  atr abiliarice  are  thicker  and 
rounder  than  the  human,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  kid¬ 
neys;  and  the  ureters  are  more  mufcular  than  the  human, 
becaufe  of  tlie  unfavourable  paffage  the  urine  has  through 
them  ;  they  enter  the  bladder  near  its  fundus.  The  blad¬ 
der  differs  confiderably  from  the  human;  and  firft  in  its 
form,  which  is  pretty  much  pyramidal  or  pyriform.  This 
ftiape  of  tlie  dog’s  bladder  is  likewife  common  to  all  qua¬ 
drupeds,  except  the  ape  and  thofe  of  an  eredt  pofture. 
In  men  it  is  by  no  means  pyriform,  but  lias"  a  large  fac  at 
its  pofterior  and  inferior  part :  this  form  depends  entirely 
on  the  urine  gravitating  in  our  eredt  pofture  to  its  bottom, 
which  it  will  endeavour  to  protrude;  but,  as  it  cannot 
yield  before,  being  contiguous  to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  na¬ 
turally  ftretch  out  where  there  is  the  leaft  reliftance,  that 
is,  at  the  pofterior  and  lateral  parts;  and,  were  it  not  for 
this  fac,  we  could  not  fo  readily  come  at  the  bladder  to 
extradt  the  ftone  either  by  the  Idler  or  lateral  operation  of 
lithotomy.  Moil  anatomifts  have  delineated  this  wrong; 
fo  much,  that  none  havejuftly  painted  it,  excepting  Cow- 
per  in  his  Myotomia,  and  Mr.  Butty.  It  has  certainly 
been  from  obferving  it  in  brutes  and  young  children,  that 
they  have  been  led  into  this  miftake. 

As  to  its  conne&ion,  it  is  faftened  to  the  abdominal  muff 
cles  by. a  procefs  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  that  membrane 
is  extended  quite  over  it;  whereas  in  us  its  fuperior  and 
pofterior  parts  are  only  covered  by  it:  hence  in  man  alone 
tlie  high  operation  of  lithotomy  can  be  performed  without 
hazard  of  opening  tlie  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Had  the 
peritonaeum  been  fpread  over  the  bladder  in  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent,  the  weight  of  the  vifcera  in  our  eredt  pofture  w  ould 
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have  fo  borne  upon  it,  that  they  would  not  have  allowed 
any  ccnfiderable  quantity  of  urine  to  be  collected  there ; 
but  we  mud  have  been  obliged  to  difcharge  its  contents 
too  frequently  to  be  confident  with  the  functions  of  focial 
life  ;  whereas,  by  means  of  the  peritonaeum,  the  urine  is 
now  collected  in  fufncient  quantity,  the  vifcera  not  gra¬ 
vitating  this  way.  We  may  take  it  for  a  general  rule,  that 
thofe  creatures  that  feed  upon  animal  food  have  their 
bladder  more  mufcular  and  confiderablv  dronger,  and  lefs 
capacious,  than  thofe  that  live  on  vegetables,  fitch  as  hor- 
fes,  cows,  fvvine,  &c.  whofe  bladder  of  urine  is  perfectly 
membraneous,  and  very  large.  This  is  wifely  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  their  food  :  for,  in  thefe  fird,  as  all  their  jui¬ 
ces  are  more  acrid,  lo  in  a  particular  manner  their  urine 
becomes  exalted  ;  which,  as  its  remora  might  be  of  very 
ill  confequence,  mud  neceflarily  be  quickly  expelled. 
This  is  chiefly  effected  by  its  dimulating  this  vifcus  more 
flrongly  to  contraCt,  and  fo  to  difcharge  its  contents,  tho’ 
the  irritation  does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  dretch¬ 
ing,  but  likevvife  arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  liquor. 

Their  fpermalic  vejfels  are  within  the  pertonaeum,  which 
is  fpread  over  them,  and  from  which  they  have  a  mem¬ 
brane  like  a  meientery;  fo  that  they  hang  loofe  and  pen¬ 
dulous  in  the  abdomen  ;  whereas,  in  us,  they  are  contained 
in  the  cellular  part  of  the  peritonreun,  which  is  tenfely 
dretched  over  them.  At  their  palfage  out  of  the  lower 
belly,  there  appears  a  plain  perforation,  or  holes ;  hence 
the  adult  quadruped,  in  this  refpeCf,  refembles  the  hu¬ 
man  foetus.  And  from  obferving  this  in  quadrupeds,  has 
arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  hernia  or  rupture  among  authors. 
This  opening,  which  leads  down  to  the  tedicle,  is  of  no 
difadvantage  to  them,  but  evidently  would  have  been  to 
us;  for,  from  the  weight  of  our  vifcera  continually  gra¬ 
vitating  upon  thefe  holes,  we  mud  have  perpetually  la¬ 
boured  under  emeroceles,  which  they  are  in  no  hazard 
of,  as  in  them  this  paflage  is  at  the  highed  part  of  their 
belly,  and,  in  their  horizontal  podure,  the  vifcera  cannot 
bear  upon  it. 

The Jcrotum  is  fliorter  and  not  fo  pendulous  as  the  hu¬ 
man  in  all  the  dog  kind  that  want  the  vejkulm  famnalcs, 
that  the  feed  at  each  copulation  might  the  fooner  be 
brought  from  the  tedes,  thus  in  fome  meafure  fupplying 
the  place  of  the  veficulte  feminales;  for  the  courfe  of  the 
feed  through  the  vafa  deferentia  is  thus  fliortened,  by  pla¬ 
cing  the  fecerning  veffels  nearer  the  excretory  organs. 
The  want  of  veficulae  feminales  at  the  fame  time  explains 
the  reafon  why  this  creature  is  fo  tedious  in  copulation. 
The  druCture  of  the  tejlicles  is  much  the  fame  with  the 
human,  as  are  likevvife  the  corpus  pyramidale,  varicofum,  or 
p  amp  info  r  me,  and  the  epididymis  or  excretory  velfel  of  the 
tedicle.  The  vafa  deferentia  enter  the  abdomen  where  the 
blood-veffels  come  out ;  and,  palling  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  bladder,  are  inferted  a  little  below  the  bulbous  part 
of  the  urethra. 

The  preeputium  has  two  mufcles  fixed  to  it;  one  that 
arifes  from  the  fphindter  ani,  and  is  inferted  all  along  the 
penis-,  and  this  is  called  retracior  preeputii.  But  the  other, 
whofe  office  is  direftly  contrary  to  this,  is  cutaneous  ;  and 
feems  to  take  its  origin  from  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen, 
or  rather  to  be  a  production  of  their  tunica  carnofa.  The 
corpora  cavernofa  rife  much  in  the  fame  v/ay  as  the  human : 
but  thele  foon  terminate  ;  and  the  red  is  fupplied  by  a  tri¬ 
angular  bone,  in  the  inferior  part  of  which  there  is  a  groove 
excavated  for  lodging  the  urethra.  There  are  upon  the 
enis  two  protuberant  bulbous  fiefiiy  fubflances,  refem- 
ling  the  glans  penis  in  man,  at  the  back  of  which  are  two 
veins,  which,  by  the  ereElorcs  penis  and  .other  parts,  are 
compreiTed  in  the  time  of  coition  ;  and,  the  circulation  be¬ 
ing  flopped,  the  blood  didends  the  large  cavernous  bodies. 
After  the  penis  is  thus  fwelled,  the  vagina,  by  its.  con¬ 
traction  and  fwelling  of  its  corpus  cavprnofum,  which  is 
confiderably  greater  than  in  other  animals,  gripes  it  clofe- 
fy ;  and  fo  the  male  is  kept  in  action  fome  time  contrary 
to  his  will,  till  an  opportunity  be  given  for  bringing  a 
quantity  of  feed  fufficient  to. impregnate. the  female :  and 
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thus,  by  that  orgafmus  veneris  of  the  female  organs,  the 
want  of  the  veficulae  feminales  is  in  fome  meafure  fup¬ 
plied.  But  as  it  would  be  a  very  uneafy  podure  for  the 
dog  to  fupport  himfelf  folely  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and 
for  the  bitch  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  dog  for  fo  long 
a  time  ;  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  bulbous  bodies  are  dif¬ 
fidently  filled,  he  gets  off  and  turns  averfe  to  her.  Had 
then  the  penis  been  pliable  as  in  other  animals,  the  ure¬ 
thra  mud  of  necedity  have  been  comprelfed  by  this  twidir.g, 
and  confequently  the  courfe  of  the  feed  intercepted  ;  but 
this  is  wifely  provided  againd  by  the  urethra’s  being  form¬ 
ed  in  the  hollow  of  the  bone.  After  the  emiOion  of  the 
feed,  the  parts  turn  flaccid,  the  circulation  is  redored, 
and  the  bulbous  parts  can  eafily  be  extracted.  The  prof 
tata  leems  here  divided  into  two,  which  are  proportional¬ 
ly  larger  than  the  human,  and  afford  a  greater  quantity  of 
that  liquid.  The  uterus  of  the  multiparous  animals  is  lit¬ 
tle  elfe  but  a  continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  feparated 
from  it  by  a  finall  ring  or  valve.  From  tire  uterus  two 
long  canals  mount  upon  the  loins,  in  which  the  feetufes 
are  lodged:  thefe  are  divided  into  different  facs,  which 
are  drongly  condridted  between  each  feetus  ;  yet  thefe  co- 
ardtions  give  way  in  the  time  of  birth.  From  thefe  go 
out  the  tuba:  F#llopiana:,  fo  that  the  ovaria  come  to  lodge 
near  the  kidneys. 

We  ought  next  to  examine  the  druCture  of  the  thorax 
and  its  contents.  But  fird  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark 
of  the  diaphragm  in  its  natural  duration,  that  it  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  more  loole  and  free  than  the  human  ;  which  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  connection  with  the  neighbouring  parts  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  manner  from  ours.  The  human  diaphragm  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  pericardium  ;  which  again,  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  mediadinum,  is  tied  to  the  dernum,  fpine,  &c, 
but  here  there  is  fome  didance  between  the  diaphragm  and 
pericardium.  We  obferve  further,  that  its  middle  part 
is  much  more  moveable,  and  the  tendinous  parts  not  fa 
large.  And  indeed  it  was  neceflary  their  diaphragm  diould 
be  fomewhat  loofe,  they  making  more  ufe  of  it  in  difficult 
refpiration  than  man.  This  we  may  obferve  by  the  Ilrong 
heaving  df  the  flanks  of  an  horfe  or  dog  w  hen  out  of 
breath ;  which  correfponds  to  the  riling  of  the  ribs  in  us. 

The  difpofition  and  fituation  of  the  mamma:  vary  as  they 
bear  one  or  more  young.  Thole  of  the  uniparous  kind 
have  them  placed  between  the  poderior  extremities,  which 
in  them  is  the  highed  part  of  their  bodies,  whereby  their 
young  get  at  them  without  the  inconvenience  of  kneeling. 
Neverthelefs,  when  the  creatures  are  of  no  great  fize,  and 
their  bread  large,  as  in  fheep,  the  young  ones  are  obliged 
to  take  this  podure.  In  multiparous  animals,  they  nurd 
have  a  great  number  of  nipples,  that  their  feveral  young 
ones  may  have  room  at  the  fame  time,  and  thefe  are  dif- 
pofed  over  both  thorax  and  abdomen;  and  the  creatures 
generally  lie  down  when  the  young  are  to  be  fuckled, 
that  they  may  give  them  the  mod  favourable  fituation* 
From  this  it  does  not  appear  to  be  from  any  particular  fit- 
nels  of  the  veffels  at  certain  places  for  giving  a  proper 
nourifhment  to  the  child,  that  the  breads  are  fo  placed  in 
women  as  we  find  them,  but  really  from  that  fituation  be¬ 
ing  the  mod  convenient  both  for  mother  and  infant. 

The  feminn  is  very  narrow,  and  confids  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  finall  bones,  moveable  c/ery  way;  which  always 
happens  in  creatures  that  have  a  great  mobility  in  their 
fpine.  The  mediafinum  is  pretty  broad.  The  pericardium, 
is  not  here  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm,  but  there  is  an 
inch  of  didance  between  them,  in  which  place  the  Anal l 
lobe.of  the  lungs  lodges;  and  by  this  means  the  liver,  &c. 
in  this  animal,  though  continually  preffing  upon  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  yet  cannot  didurb  the  heart’s  motion. 

'I  he  heart  is  (i  mated  with  its  point  almod  directly  down¬ 
wards,  according  to  the  creature’s  podure,  and  is  but  very 
little  inclined  to  the  left  fide-.  Its  point  is  much  (harp-..: 
and  its  fltape  more  conoidal,  than  the  human.  Here  the 
names  of  right  and  l ft  ventricles  are  proper  enour.h,  tho’ 
not  lo  in  the  human  ;  which  ought  rather  to  be  called  ante¬ 
rior  and  poferior,  or foperiar  and  inferior.  The  animal  has 
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^vjhe  vena  cava  of  a  confiderable  length  within  the  thorax, 
having  near  the  whole  length  of  the  heart  to  run  over  ere 
it  gets  at  the  fmus  Lowerianus  dexter.  In  men  it  enters  the 
pericardium  as  foon  as  it  pierces  the  diaphragm,  which  is 
firmly  attached  to  it,  and  immediately  gets  into  the  fmus 
Lowerianus;  which  fmus,  in  the  human  fubject,  by  the 
.obliqued!  tuation  of  the  heart,  is  almoft  contiguous  to  the 
diaphragm:  and  by  this  we  difeover,  that  feveral  authors 
have  taken  their  delineations  of  the  human  heart  from 
brutes;  which  is  eafily  detected  by  the  lhape  and  fituation 
of  the  heart,  and  the  long  vena  cava,  within  the  thorax. 

-  This  fituation  of  the  heart  of  the  dog  agrees  beft  with 
the  fliape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than  the  abdomen. 

The  egrefs  of  the  large  blood-velfels  from  the  heart  is 
fomewhat  different  from  the  human  ;  for  here  the  right 
fubclavian  comes  off  firft;  and  as  a  large  trunk  runs  fome 
way  upwards  before  it  gives  off  the  left  carotid,  and  fplits 
into  the  carotid  and  fubclavian  of  the  right  fide,  then  the 
left  fubclavian  is  fent  off.  So  that,  neither  here,  properly 
fpeaking,  is  there  an  aorta  afeendens  more  than  in  the  hu¬ 
man;  but  this  name  has  probably  been  impofed  upon  it 
from  obferving  this  in  a  cow,  where  indeed  there  is  an  af- 
cending  and  descending  aorta.  From  this  lpecialty  of  the 
ditfribution  of  the  vellels  of  the  right  fide,  which  hap¬ 
pens,  though  not  in  fo  great  a  degree,  in  the  human  fub- 
je«5f,  we  may  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  greater  ftrength,  readinefs,  or  facility  of  motion, 
which  is  obfervable  in  the  right  arm.  We  believe,  up¬ 
on  meafuring  the  fiaes  of  the  veffeis,  the  furface  of  the 
united  trunk  of  the  right  fubclavian  and  carotid  is  lefs 
than  that  of  the  left  fubclavian  and  carotid,  as  they 
are  Separated.  If  fo,  the  refiflance  to  the  blood  mult  be 
lefs  in  that  common  trunk  than  in  the  left  fubclavian  and 
carotid.  But,  if  the  refinance  be  fmaller,  the  abfolute 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  fent  from  the  heart  being 
equal,  there  muff  neceffarily  be  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
fent  through  them  in  a  given  time  ;  and,  as  the  ftrength 
of  the  mulcles  is,  caleris  paribus ,  as  the  quantity  of  blood 
fent  into  them  in  a  given  time,  thofe  of  the  right  arm 
will  be  ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  left.  Now  children, 
being  conlcious  of  this  fuperior  ftrength,  life  the  right 
upon  all  occafions;  and  thus  from  ufe  comes  that  great 
difference  which  is  fo  obfervable.  But,  if  by  any  accident 
the  right  arm  is  kept  from  aftion  for  fome  time,  the-other 
-from  being  ufed  gets  the  better;  and  thofe  people  are  left- 
handed.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  fmall  odds 
in  the  original  formation  of  the  vellels  Ihould  be  fufiicient 
to  refift  the  effedf  of  ufe  and  habit,  (inftances  of  the  con¬ 
trary  occur  every  day  ;)  it  is  enough  for  our  prefent  argu¬ 
ment,  that,  where  no  means  are  tiled  tooppofe  it,  the  odds 
are  fufficient  to  determine  the  choice  in  favour  of  the 
right.  Now,  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  begin  with  the  leg 
correfponding  to  the  hand  we  have  moll  power  of,  this  is 
what,  gives  alfo  fuperiority  to  the  right  leg.  This  diffe¬ 
rence  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  is  ftill  more  obfervable 
in  thofe  creatures  in  whom  the  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in 
a  greater  degree.  Obferve  a  dog  at  a  trot,  how  he  bears 
forward  with  his  right  fide ;  or  look  at  him  when  feraping 
up  any  thing,  and  we  (hall  prefently  fee  that  he  ufes  his 
right  much  oftener  than  his  left  foot.  Something  analo¬ 
gous  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  horfes;  who  are  never 
•  confidered  to  gallop  well,  unlefs  the  right  leg  be  prefented 
firft.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  anatomifts,  that 
left-handed  people,  as  well  as  thofe  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  ambidexter,  (who  ufe  both  hands  promifeuoufly, ) 
have  the  two  carotid  and  fubclavian  arteries  coming  off 'in 
four  diftindt  trunks  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  but  no 
appearance  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  obferved  in  fuch 
bodies  as  have  been  examined  for  this  purpofe ;  though 
indeed  thefe  have  been  but  few,  and  more  experience 
might  throw  greater  light  on  the  fubjedl. 

The  thymus  of  the  dog  is  proportionally  much  larger 
than  ours;  whereas  the  glandula  thyroidea  is  much  lefs, 
and  is  divided  into  two  diftinft  parts,  or  there  are  two  fe¬ 
rrate  glands  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  in  man.  The  reafon 
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of  this  difference  is  unknown,  as  is  likewife  the  ufe  of 
the  gland  itfelf.  It  is  generally  remarked,  that  thefe  two 
glands  fupply  the  place  of  each  other;  that  is,  in  fuch 
animals  as  have  a  large  thymus,  the  glandula  thyroidea 
is  fmaller,  and  vice  verja.  Hence  we  are  naturally  led  to 
aferibe  the  fame  ufe  to  both,  viz.  the  reparation  of  a  thin 
lymph  for  diluting  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct  before  it 
be  poured  into  the  blood;  then,  if  we  conllder  the  diffe¬ 
rent  formation  of  the  thorax  in  both,  we  fhall  readily  ac¬ 
count  for  the  variety  in  the  bulk  of  thefe  two  glands. 
Refpiration  being  chiefly  performed  in  man  by  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  cheft,  the  lungs  at  every  infpiration  muft  prefs 
upon  the  thymus,  and  confequently  diminifh  .it:  but  the 
diaphragm,  yielding  more  in  the  dog’s  infpiration,  this 
gland  is  not  fo  much  preffed  by  the  lungs,  and  fo  will  be 
iarger;  and  hence  the  glandula  thyroidea  will  be  propor¬ 
tionally  lefs.  Again,  from  the  pofture  of  this  creature, 
we  (hall  fee  that  it  was  much  more  convenient  for  a  dog 
to  have  the  mod  part  of  the  diluting  lymph  fupplied  by 
the  thymus,  fince,  the  neck  being  frequently  in  a  defend¬ 
ing  pofture,  the  lymph  of  the  thyroid  gland  would  have 
a  very  difadvantageous  courfe  to  get  to  the  thoracic  dudt : 
whereas  in  the  human  body,  the  thymus  is  really  below 
the  lafteal  canal,  where  it  makes  its  curvature  before  it 
opens  into  the  fubclavian ;  and  confequently  there  is  a  ne- 
ceiTity  of  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  diluting  liquor  being 
furniftied  by  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  (ituated  much 
higher  ;  fo  that  its  lymph  has  the  advantage  of  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  defeent. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  thoracic  duEl  in  a  dog 
has  no  curvature  before  it  enters  the  fubclavian  vein,  the 
horizontal  polition  of  this  animal  allowing  a  favourable 
courfe  to  the  chyle,  fo  as  not  to  need  that  turn  to  force  its 
pallage  into  the  blood.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that 
fuch  animals  as  walk  horizontally,  have  the  valves  of  the 
thoracic  du£t  fewer  in  number  than  others.  The  horfe 
has  only  a  fingle  pair  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  ape  re- 
fembles  man  in  having  feveral  valves.  Thus  the  lymph  is 
forwarded  in  its  pallage,  and  the  weight  of  it  diminifhed. 

The  lungs  of  the  dog  are  divided  into  more  numerous 
lobes,  and  deeper,  than  they  are  in  man,  for  the  fame 
reafon  as  the  liver.  The  left  fide  of  the  thorax  in  this 
animal  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  right  than  in  man  ; 
the  one  being  nearly  as  three  to  two,  the  other  as  four  to 
three.  In  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  man,  the  lungs  are 
clofely  applied  to  the  containing  parts;  although  this  has 
been  denied  by  fome  authors. 

We  conllder  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  quadrupeds,  as 
having  occalion  to  gather  their  food  from  the  ground,  are 
provided  with  longer  necks  than  man:  but  as  a  long  neck 
not  only  gives  the  advantage  of  too  long  a  lever  to  the 
weight  of  the  head,  but  alfo,  w'hen  the  animal  is  gather¬ 
ing  his  food,  makes  the  brain  in  danger  of  being  oppreft- 
ed  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood,  by  the  liquor  in 
thefe  arteries  having  the  advantage  of  a  defeent,  while 
that  in  the  veins  muft  remount  a  confiderable  way  contrary 
to  its  own  gravity;  it  was  therefore  necelfary  that  a  part 
of  the  length  of  the  neck  Ihould  be  fupplied  by  the  length 
of  the  jaws.  Thus  we  fee  horfes,  cows,  &c.  who  have 
no  occalion  for  opening  their  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have 
long  jaws.  Bull-dogs  indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  have 
occafion  for  very  ftrong  jaws,  muft  of  necellity  have  them 
fhort;  becaufe,  the  longer  they  are,  the  reliftance  to  be 
overcome  a£fs  with  a  longer  lever.  Another  exception  to 
this  general  rule  is,  fuch  animals  are  furnilhed  with  fome- 
thing  analogous  to  hands  to  convey  their  food  to  their 
mouths,  as  cats,  apes,  See.  The  teeth  of  the  dog  plainly 
fliew  it  to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind  ;  for  there  are  none 
of  them  made  for  grinding  the  food,  but  only  for  tearing 
and  dividing  it.  It  has  fix  remarkable  (harp  teeth  before, 
and  two  very  long  tulles  behind  ;  both  of  which  the  rumi¬ 
nating  animals  want.  Thefe  are  evidently  calculated  for 
laying  very  firm  hold  of  fubllances,  and  tearing  them  to 
pieces;  and  the  vaft  ftrength  of  the  nmfcles  inferted  into 
the  lower  jaw  afliits  greatly  in  this  action ;  while  the  mo- 
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ares  have  fharp  cutting  edges,  calculated  for  cutting 
fiefh,  and  breaking  the  hardeit  bones. 

The  tongue,  in  confequence  of  the  length  of  the  jaws, 
is  much  longer  than  ours ;  and,  as  this  creature  feeds  with 
his  head  in  a  depending  pofture,  the  bolus  would  always 
be  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  the  mouth,  were  it  not 
for  feveral  prominences  or  .papillae  placed  moftly  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  backwards  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  pafs  ealily  down  to  the 
jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return.  By  the  papillae  alfo  the 
furface  of  the  tongue  is  increafed,  and  a  ftronger  impref- 
fion  is  made  on  the  fenlation  of  taite.  In  lome  animals 
who  feed  on  living  creatures,  thefe  tenter-hooks  are  (fill 
more  confpicuous ;  as  in  feveral  large  fillies,  where  they 
are  almoft  as  large  as  their  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of  their 
mouth,  and  nearly  as  firm  and  ftrong.  When  we  open 
the  mouth  of  a  dog,  we  fee  the  amygdalae  very  prominent 
in  the  polterior  part  of  it;  fo  that  it  would  appear  affirft 
view,  that  thefe  were  inconveniently  placed,  as  being  con¬ 
tinually  expofed  to  injuries  from  the  hard  fubliances  this 
animal  fwallows :  but,  upon  a  more  narrow  fcrutiny,  we 
find  this  inconvenience  provided  againft  by  two  membra¬ 
nous  capfula;,  into  which  the  amygdalae,  when  prelfed, 
can  efcape,  and  remove  themfelves  from  fuch  injuries. 
The  velum  pendulum  palati  is  in  this  creature  coniiderably 
longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the  food  from  getting  into 
his  nofe  ;  which  would  happen  more  frequently  than  with 
us,  becaufie  of  its  fituation  while  feeding. 

In  the  dog,  as  well  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  there  is  no 
uvula-,  but  then  the  epiglottis,  when  prelfed  down,  covers 
the  whole  rima  entirely,  and  naturally  continues  fo:  there 
is  therefore  a  ligament,  or  rather  mufcle,  that  comes  from 
the  os  hyoides  and  root  of  the  tongue,  that  is  inferted  into 
that  part  of  epiglottis  where  it  is  articulated  with  the  cri¬ 
coid  cartilage,  which  ferves  to  raife  it  from  the  rima,  tho’ 
not  fo  firongly  but  that  it  may  with  a  fmall  force  be  clap¬ 
ped  down  again.  It  may  be  alked,  however,  Why  the 
uvula  is  wanting  here,  and  not  in  man  ?  This  feems  to 
be,  that  quadrupeds,  who  fwallow  their  food  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  fituation,  have  no  occalion  for  an  uvula,  though  it 
is  neceffary  in  man  on  account  of  his  ere£t  fituation. 

,  In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  there  is  a  confiderable  gland  to  be  found,  which 
ferves  not  only  for  the  feparation  of  a  mucous  liquor  to 
lubricate  the  bolus  as  it  palfes  this  way,  but  alfo  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  a  valve,  to  hinder  the  food  from  regurgi¬ 
tating  into  the  mouth,  which  it  would  be  apt  to  do  by 
reafon  of  the  defeending  fituation  of  the  creature’s  head. 
Inman,  this  mufcle  of  the  epiglottis  is  wanting,  its  place 
being  fupplied  by  the  elalticity  of  the  cartilage.  The 
■tzfopkagus  is  formed  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human. 
Authors  indeed  generally  allege,  that  quadrupeds  have 
their  gullet  compofed  of  a  double  row  of  fpiral  fibres  de¬ 
collating  one, another;  but  this  is  peculiar  to  ruminating 
animals,  who  have  occafion  for  fuch  a  decuffation  of  fibres. 
The  action  of  thefe  may  eafily  be  obferved  in  a  cow  chew¬ 
ing  her  cud. 

The  canine  nofe  is  generally  longer  than  that  of  man,  and 
its  external  palfage.is  much  narrower.  The  internal  ftruc- 
ture  is  alfo  better  adapted  for  an  acute  fmelling,  having  a 
larger  convoluted  furface  on  which  the  membrana  fcheideri- 
ana  is  fpread ;  and  this  is  to  be  obferved  in  molt  quadru¬ 
peds,  who  have  the  ollk  fponginofa  commonly  large,  and 
thefe  too  divided  into  a  great  number  of  exceffively  fine 
thin  lamellae.  The  fenfibility  feems  to  be  encreafed  in 
proportion  to  the  furface ;  and  this  will  alio  be  found  to 
take  place  in  all  the  other  fenfes.  The  elephant,  which 
has  a  head  large  in  proportion  to  its  body,  has  the  greateft 
part  of  it  taken  up  with  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  and  frontal 
linufes ;  which  laft  extend  almoft  over  their  whole  head, 
and  leave  but  a  fmall  cavity  for  their  brains.  A  very  nice 
fenfe  of  fmelling  was  not  fo  abfolutely  necelfary  for  man, 
who  has  judgment  and  experience  to  diredt  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  food  ;  whereas  brutes,  whoTave  only  their 
fenfes,  nnift  of  necellity  have  thefe  acute;  fome  having 
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one  fenfe  in  greater  perfection  than  others,  according  to 
their  different  way  of  life.  We  not  only  conclude,  a  priori , 
from  the  large  expanded  membrana  fcheideriana,  that 
their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  very  acute,  but  we  find  it  fo  by 
cows  and  horfes  diftinguifhing  fo  readily  between  noxious 
and  wholefome  herbs,  which  they  do  principally  by  this 
fenfe. 

The  external  ear  in  different  quadrupeds  is  differently 
framed,  but  alw  ays  calculated  to  the  creature’s  manner  of 
life.  In  fhape  it  commonly  refembles  the  oblique  fection 
of  a  cone  from  near  the  apex  to  the  bulls.  Hares,  and 
fuch  other  animals  as  are  daily  expofed  to  infults  from 
beafts  of  prey,  have  large  ears  directed  backwards,  their 
eyes  warning  them  of  any  danger  before;  rapacious  ani¬ 
mals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  ears  placed  diredtly 
forwards,  as  we  fee  in  the  iion,  cat,  &c.  The  flow  hounds, 
and  other  animals  that  are  deligned  to  hear  tnoft  dfttindtly 
the  founds  coming  from  below',  have  their  ears  hanging 
downwards;  or  their  ears  are  flexible,  becaufe  they  move 
their  head  for  the  mod  part  with  greater  difficulty  than 
man.  Man  again,  who  muff  equally  hear  founds  coming 
from  all  quarters,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fent  from 
about  his  own  height,  has  his  external  ear  placed  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  manner,  fomewhat  turned  forward.  In  fhort,  where  - 
ever  we  fee  a  fpecialty  in  the  make  of  this  organ  in  any 
creature,  we  (hall,  with  very  little  reflection,  difcover 
this  form  to  be  more  convenient  for  that  creature  than 
another.  The  animal  alfo  has  the  power  of  directing  the 
cone  of  the  ear  to  the  fonorous  body  without  moving  the 
head.  There  are  fome  differences  to  be  obferved  in  the 
ftrudture  of  the  internal  ear  in  different  animals;  but  we 
know  fo  very  little  of  the  ufe  of  the  particular  parts  of 
that  organ  in  the  human  fubjedt,  that  it  is  altogether  irn- 
polfible  to  give  reafons  for  thefe  variations  mother  creatures. 

All  quadrupeds  have  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye 
a  ftrong  firm  membrane  with  a  cartilaginous  edge,  which 
may  be  made  to  cover  fome  part  of  their  eye ;  and  this  is 
greater  or  lefs  in  different  animals  as  their  eyes  are  more 
or  lefs  expofed  to  dangers  in  fearching  after  their  food. 
This  membrana  niclitans,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  very  large 
in  the  dog.  Cows  and  horfes  have  it  fo  large  as  to  cover 
one  half  of  the  eye  like  a  curtain,  and  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  tranfparent  enough  to  allow  abundance  of  the  rays 
of  light  to  pafs  through  it.  Fifties  have  a  cuticle  always 
over  their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever  in  danger  of  that  incon- 
ftar.t  element,  the  water.  In  this  then  we  may  alfo  ob- 
ferve  a  fort  of  gradation.  Quadrupeds  have  alfo  a  feventh 
mufcle  belonging  to  the  eye,  called  J'uJp‘  nfonus.  It  fur- 
rounds  almoft  the  whole  optic  nerve,  and  is  fixed  into  the 
fclerotic  coat  as  the  others  are.  Its  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  optic 
nerve  from  being  too  much  ftretched,  without  obliging 
the  four  ftraight  mufcles  to  be  in  a  continual  contradlion, 
which  would  be  inconvenient ;  at  the  fame  time  this  muf¬ 
cle  may  be  brought  to  aflift  any  of  the  other  four,  by  cau- 
fing  one  particular  portion  of  it  to  act  at  a  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of  the  pupil , 
which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  always  exadlly 
accommodated  to  the  creature’s  way  of  life,  as  well  as  to 
the  different  fpecies  of  objects  that  are  viewed.  Man  has 
it  circular,  for  obvious  reafons;  an  ox  has  it  oval,  with 
the  longed  diameter  placed  tranfverfely,  to  take  in  a  lar¬ 
ger  view  of  his  food;  cats,  again,  have  theirs  like  wife 
oval,  but  the  longed  diameter  placed  perpendicularly  ; 
they  can  either  exclude  a  bright  light  altogether,  or  ad¬ 
mit  only  as  much  as  is  neceffary.  The  pupil  ol  different 
animals  varies  in  widenefs,  according  as  the  internal  or¬ 
gans  of  vifion  are  more  or  lefs  acute.  Thus  cats  and  owls, 
who  leek  their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places,  (and 
confequently  mult  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as  that  a  few 
rays  of  light  may  make  a  lively  impreflion  on  the  retina,) 
have  their  pupils  in  the  day-time  contracted  into  a  very 
narrow  fpace,  as  a  great  number  of  rays  would  opprefs 
their  nice  organs;  while  in  the  night,  or  where  the  light 
is  faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and  very  fully  admit  the  rays. 
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In  the  fame  way,  when  the  retina  is  inflamed,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rays  of  light  would  occafion  a  painful  fenfation; 
therefore  the  pupil  is  contracted  :  on  the  contrary,  in  dy¬ 
ing  people,  or  in  a  beginning  amaurofis,  it  is  generally  di¬ 
lated,  as  the  eyes  on  Inch  occafions  are  very  difficultly  af¬ 
fected,  and  as  it  were  infenlible. 

The  p'pderior  part  of  the  choroid  coat,  which  is  called 
tape  turn,  is  of  different  colours  in  different  creatures.  For 
oxen,  feeding  jnoflly  on  grafs,  have  this  membrane  of  a 
green  colour,  that  it  may  reflect  upon  the  retina  all  the 
rays  of  light  which  come  from  objects  of  that  colour, 
while  other  rays  are  abforbed  ;  thus  the  animal  lees  its 
food  better  than  it  does  other  objeCts.  Cats  and  owls 
have  their  tapetum  of  a  whitifh  colour ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafons  have  the  pupil  very  dilatable,  and  their  organs  of 
vi/ibn  acute.  And  we  fhall  find,  that  all  animals  fee  more 
or  le is  diltiuCtly  in  the  dark,  according  as  their  tapetum 
approaches  nearer  to  a  white  ot  black  colour.  Thus  dogs, 
who  have  it  of  a  greyilh  colour,  diltinguilh  objects  better 
in  the  night  than  man,  whole  tapetum  is  dark  brown,  and 
who  fees  worlt  in  the  dark  of  any  creature.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  then  of  the  colour  of  the  tapetum,  as  indeed  the 
fabric  of  any  other  part  indifferent  creatures,  always  de¬ 
pends  on  fome  particular  advantage  accruing  to  the  animal 
in  its  peculiar  manner  of  life  from  this  Angularity.. 

The  brain  is  proportionally  much  final ler  in  all  quadru¬ 
peds  than  the  human  ;  but,  as  in  man,  it  is  divided  into  ce¬ 
rebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  thefe  two  parts  bear  nearly 
the  fame  proportion  to  one  another  as  in  ns.  There  was 
no  occafion  for  fo  great  a  quantity  of  brain  in  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  as  in  man  :  lince  in  them  all  its  energy  is  employed  in 
their  progreflion,  while  man  has  a  great  wade  of  ipirits 
in  the  exercife  of  his  reafon  and  intellectual  faculties. 
And,  betides  tins,  a  great  bulky  brain  would  be  inconve¬ 
nient  to  thefe  creatures,  inafmuch  as  it  would  add  confi- 
derably  to  the  weight  of  the  head;  which,  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  long  lever  to  act  with,  would  require  a  much 
greater  force  to  fupport  it  than  it  now  does  ;  for  the  heads 
of  the  greatelt  part  of  quadrupeds  are  not  near  fo  heavy 
as  they  would  at  firlt  light  leem  to  be,  from  the  limts  fron- 
tales  being  produced  a  great  way  upwards  to  enlarge  the 
organs  of  fmelling.  The  pits  in  the  anterior  part  of  their 
ikulls  are  much  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  human  cra¬ 
nium;  which  may  be  occalioned  by  the  depending  podure 
of  thefe  creatures  heads  while  they  gather  their  food  ;  the 
brain  at  this  time  gravitating  much  on  the  bones  while 
they  are  as  yet  foft,  will  gradually  make  impreilions  upon 
them  at  thefe  places  where  it  riles  into  eminences.  This 
is  prevented  in  man  molfly  by  his  ereft  pofture.  The  fe- 
coiid  procefs  of  the  dura  mater ,  or  tentorium  cerebellifuper- 
expanfum,  is  conliderably  thicker  and  ftronger  in  molt 
quadrupeds  than  in  man  ;  efpecially  in  fuch  of  them  as  are 
very  fwift  of  foot,  as  hares  and  rabbits,  and  that  moft 
when  they  are  old.  This  membrane  is  generally  oflified, 
or  we  find  the  place  of  it  fupplied  by  a  bone,  that  it  may 
the  more  effectually  keep  off  the  fuperincumbent  vein 
from  the  cerebellum  in  their  rapid  motions,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  of  bad  confequence. 

The  olfaCtory  nerves  are  very  large,  and  jultly  deferve 
the  name  of  procejfus  mamillares.  They  are  hollow,  and 
conlilt  of  a  medullary  and  cineritious  fubltance,  and  at 
firlt  fight  appear  to  be  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain 
produced  ;  but  in  man  they  are  fmall,  and  without  any 
difcernible  cavity.  The  reafon  of  this  is  fufficiently  evi¬ 
dent,  if  we  confider  how  this  animal’s  head  is  fituated ; 
for  the  lymph  continually  graviting  upon  the  inferior  part 
of  the  ventricles,  may  thus  elongate  and  produce  them  ; 
but  from  this  very  inferior  part  the  olfaftory  nerves  rife, 
and  are  fent  immediately  through  the  os  ethmoides  into  the 
nofe.  Hence  the  ancients,  thinking  they  were  continued 
hollow  into  the  nofe,  believed  they  were  the  emunCtories 
of  tiie  brain.  In  the  brain  of  (heep,  which,  by  its  firm 
texture,  is  the  bed  fubjeCt  of  any  lor  fearching  into  the 
Itrufclnre  of  this  part,  we  evidently  fee,  that  the  name  of 
the  figmoid  cavity  was  very  properly  applied  by  the  ancients 
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to  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain;  which  are  really  of 
a  greater  extent  than  they  are  ordinarily  painted  by’  the 
anatomills,  reaching  farther  backwards,  and  forwards 
again  under  the  fubltance  of  the  brain.  The  cortical  and 
medullary  parts,  as  well  as  the  corpus  callofum,  are  firrti- 
lar  to. thole  parts  in  man. 

The  nates  and  hjies  deferve  this  name  much  better  here 
than  in  the  human  body,  with  rel'peCt  to  each  other. 
They  are  larger  in  the  quadruped  ;  and  hence  we  perceive 
that  there  is  no  great  reafon  for  aferibing  the  different  ope- 
rations'to  any  particular  lize  or  lhapeof  thefe  parts.  They 
are  here  alfo  of  different  colours:  the  nates  being  of  the 
colour  of  the  cortical,  and  the  teftes  of  the  medullary, 
fubltance  of  the  brain  ;  whereas  in  man  they  are  both  of 
one  colour.  The  reafon  of  thefe  differences,  and  others 
ot  the  like  nature,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine;  for 
we  have  hitherto  Inch  an  imperfefct  knowledge  of  the  brain 
itfelt,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  various  ufes  of 
its  different  parts.  We  may  in  general  conclude,  that  the 
varying  in  one  animal  from  what  it  is  in  another,  is  fitted 
to  the  creature’s  particular  way  of  living. 

The  rcte  mirabile  Galeni,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the  fella 
turcica ,  about  which  there  has  been  fo  much  difpute,  is 
very  remarkable  in  mod:  quadrupeds.  This  plexus  of  vef- 
fels  is  nothing  elle  than  a  continuation  of  the  internal  ca¬ 
rotid  arteries,  which,  entering  the  fkull ,  divide  into  a  vaft 
number  of  minute  branches  running  along  the  fide  of  the 
fella  turcica,  and,  uniting  afterwards,  are  fpent  on  the 
brain  in  the  common  way.  Galen  feems  with  jitdice  to 
fuppole,  that  this  plexus  of  velfels  ferves  for  checking  the 
impetuofity  of  the  blood  dellined  for  the  brain.  The 
drudture  of  the  brain  differing  but  very  little  in  all  quadru¬ 
peds,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  examine  it  in  any  other. 

ANA  TO  MY  of  a  COW. 

The  next  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  we  propofe  to  confider, 
is  the  ruminant  kind,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the 
cow  ;  and  accordingly  fhall  take  the  foetus  of  the  animal 
in  utero,  that  we  may  fi rft  remark  lome  things  that  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it  in  that  date,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  exa¬ 
mine  its  vilcera  as  a  ruminant  animal. 

The  form  of  a  cow’s  uterus  differs  from  the  human,  in 
having  two  large  cornua.  This  is  common  to  it  with  other 
brutes  ;  for  a  bitch  has  two  long  cornua  uteri.  But  thefe 
again  differ  (as  being  multiparous  and  uniparous)  in  this, 
that  in  the  bitch’s  cornua  the  foetufes  are  contained; 
whereas  here  there  is  only  part  of  the  fecundities,  being 
modly  the  allantois  with  the  included  liquor.  The  muf- 
cular  fibres  of  the  uterus  are  more  ealily  difeovered ;  its 
internal  furface  has  a  great  number  of  fpongy,  oblong, 
protuberant,  glandular  bodies,  fixed  to  it.  Thefe  are 
compofed  of  velfels  of  the  uterus  terminating  here.  In  an 
impregnated  uterus,  we  can  ealily  prefs  out  of  them  a  chy¬ 
lous  mucilaginous  liquor; -they  are  compofed  of  a  great 
many  proceifes  or  digituli,  and  deep  caverns,  anfwering 
to  as  many  caverns  and  proceifes  of  the  placenta.  Their 
refemblance  has  occafioned  the  name  of  papilla:  to  be  given 
them;  and  hence  it  was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced  to 
believe  that  the  foetus  fucked  in  utero.  The  papillae  are 
found  in  all  the  different  dages  of  life,  in  the  various  da 
ges  of  pregnancy,  and  likewife  in  the  unimpregnated  date. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  the  uterus  grows  thick¬ 
er  or  thinner  in  the  time  of  gedation.  The  membranes, 
it  is  plain,  (by  the  dretching  of  the  parts,)  mud  be  made 
thinner;  but  then  it  is  as  evident,  that  the  vellels  are  at 
that  time  enlarged,  upon  which  principally  the  thicknefs 
of  any  part  depends  ;  fo  there  feems  to  be  as  much  gained 
the  one  way  as  is  loll  the  other. 

The  os  uteri  is  entirely  {hut  up  by  a  glutinous  mucila¬ 
ginous  fubltance,  that  is  common  to  the  females  of  all 
creatures  when  with  young  ;  by  this  the  external  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  which  would  foon  make  the  liquors  corrupt;  it 
alfo  prevents  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  the 
hazard  of  abortion.  By  this  means  alfo  the  lips  of  the 
womb  are  kept  from  growing  together,  which  they  woijld 
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otherwife  certainly  do  at  this  time.  There  are  mucous 
glands  placed  here  to  fecern  this  gluten,  which  on  the 
breaking  of  the  membranes  with  the  contained  waters  make 
a  fapo  that  lubricates  and  waflies  the  parts,  and  makes 
them  ealily  yield.  The  fil'd  of  the  proper  involucra  of 
the  foetus  is  the  chorion. 

The  chorion  is  a  ftrong  firm  membrane,  on  whofe  exter¬ 
nal  furface  are  difperfed  a  great  many  red  flefhy  bodies  of 
the  fame  number,  lize,  and  ftrufture,  with  the  papillae, 
with  which  they  are  mutually  indented.  They  have  been 
called  cotylcdones,  from  aor t>7wj,  “cavity.”  This  is  greatly 
difputed  by  fome  authors  as  a  name  very  improper;  but 
we  think  without  reafon,  lince  the  furface  that  is  conneCt  - 
ed  to  the  papillre  is  concave,  though  when  feparated  it  ap¬ 
pears  rather  convex.  To  fiiun  all  difpute,  they  may  be 
called  properly  enough placentulae,  fince  they  ferve  the  fame 
ufe  as  the  placenta  in  women.  The  reparation  of  thefe 
from  the  papillae  without  any  laceration,  and  our  not  being 
able  to  injedt  coloured  liquors  from  the  velfels  of  the  glands 
of  the  uterus  into  the  placentulae,  feem  to  prove  beyond 
a  reply,  that  there  can  be  here  no  anatlomofes  between 
the  veflels :  on  their  coats  run  a  great  number  of  velfels 
that  are  lent  to  the  feveral  placentulae,  on  the  external  fide 
next  to  the  uterus;  whereas  in  creatures  that  have  but 
one  placenta,  as  in  the  human  fubjedt,  cats,  dogs,  See.  the 
adhefion  is  fomewhat  firmer.  The  placentae  are  likewile 
joined  to  the  papillae  in  the  cornua  uteri. 

The  allantois  is  a  fine  tranfparent  membrane  contiguous 
to  the  former.  Jt  is  not  a  general  involucrum  of  the  foe¬ 
tus  in  the  mother,  for  it  covers  only  a  lYnall  part  of  the 
amnios.  It  is  moftly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In  mares, 
bitches,  and  cats,  it  furrounds  the  amnios,  being  every 
where  interpofed  between  it  and  the  chorion.  In  Iheep 
and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  in  the  cow;  and  in  fwine  and 
rabbits  it  covers  ftill  lefs  of  the  amnios.  This  lac  is  pro¬ 
bably  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  urachus,  which  is 
connected  at  its  other  end  to  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
through  which  it  receives  its  contents ;  and  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  urine  is  commonly  found  in  it.  The  membrane  is 
doubled  at  the  extremity  of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  urine  back  into  the  bladder.  Its  velfels  are 
fo  excelfively  fine  and  few,  that  we  cannot  force  an  inject¬ 
ed  liquor  farther  than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.  This 
membrane  is  fo  far  analogous  to  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  corruption,  or  ealily  irritated  by  acrid  liquors. 

The  third  proper  integument  of  the  foetus  is  the  amnios. 
It  is  thinner  and  firmer  than  the  chorion ;  it  has  numerous 
ramifications  of  the  umbilical  velfels  fpread  upon  it,  the 
lateral  branches  of  which  feparate  a  liquor  into  its  cavity. 
This  is  the  proper  liquor  of  the  amnios;  which  at  firft  is 
in  a  fmall  quantity,  afterwards  increafes  for  fome  months, 
then  again  decreafesq.  and,  in  a  cow  near  her  time,  the 
quantity  of  this  liquor  is  not  above  a  pound.  This  mem¬ 
brane  does  not  enter  the  cornua  uteri  in  this  creature,  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  the  body  of  the  uterus;  whereas  the  allan¬ 
tois  occupies  chiefly  its  cornua.  There  are  two  vena  um- 
bilicales ,  and  but  one  in  the  human  fubjedt;  becaufe  the 
extreme  branches  coming  from  the  feveral  placentulae 
could  not  unite  fo  loon  as  they  would  have  done  had  they 
come  all  from  one  cake  as  in  the  human.  There  is  a  fmall 
round  flefhy  body  that  fwims  in  the  urine  of  cows,  mares, 
&c.  which  is  the  hippomanes  of  the  ancients.  Several  idle 
opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  its  ufe ;  but  that  feems 
to  be  ftill  unknown,  or  how  it  is  generated  or  nourilhed,  for 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  foetus  or  placenta. 

The  umbilical  vein  joins  the  vena  portarum  in  the  cap- 
fula  Gliffoniana,  without  fending  off  any  branches  as  it 
does  in  the  human  fubjedt.  This  vein  loon  after  birth 
turns  to  a  ligament ;  yet  there  are  fome  inftances  where  it 
has  remained  pervious  for  feveral  years  after  birth,  and 
occafioned  an  haemorrhage.  We  may  next  obferve  the 
duet  called  canalis  venofus,  going  ftraight  from  the  capfu- 
Ja  Gliffoniana  to  the  vena  cava  ;  this  turns  alfo  afterwards 
to  a  ligament.  The  umbilical  arteries  rife  at  acute  angles 
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from  the  internal  iliacs,  whatever  fome  may  fay  to  the 
contrary' ;  thefe  alfo  become  impervious. 

The  pulmonary  artery  coming  from  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  divides  into  two:  the  largeft,  called  canalis 
artcriofus,  opens  into  the  defeending  aorta ;  the  other  di¬ 
vides  into  two,  to  ferve  the  lungs  on  each  fide.  The  force, 
men  ovale,  is  placed  in  the  partition  between  the  right  and 
left  auricles.  At  the  edge  of  the  hole  is  fixed  a  mem¬ 
brane,  which  when  much  ftretched  will  cover  it  all  over; 
but  more  ealily  yields  to  a  force  that  aCts  from  the  right 
auricle  to  the  left,  than  from  the  left  to  the  right.  After 
what  has  been  faid,  we  may  ealily  underftand  how  the 
circulation  is  performed  in  a  foetus.  The  blood,  being 
brought  from  the  placenta  of  the  mother,  is  thrown  into 
the  capfula  Gliffoniana,  where  it  is  intimately  blended 
with  the  blood  in  the  vena  portarum:  then  part  of  this 
blood  goes  directly  into  the  vena  cava  by  the  duBus  venofus ; 
the  reft  palles  through  the  liver.  Firft,  then,  the  whole 
is  fent  from  the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle,  from 
whence  part  of  it  is  fent  by  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left 
auricle  ;  the  reft  paffes  into  the  right  ventricle,  then  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  ;  then  the  greateft  lhare  it  receives 
is  fent  immediately  into  the  defeending  aorta  by  the  cana¬ 
lis  arteriofus,  and  the  remainder  circulates  through  the 
lungs,  and  is  fent  back  by  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the 
left  auricle;  which,  with  the  blood  brought  there  by  the 
foramen  ovale,  is  fent  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  whence 
it  is  driven  by  the  aorta  through  the  body.  The  great 
defign  of  this  mechanifm  is,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
might  not  pafs  through  the  collapfed  lungs  of  the  foetus; 
but  that  part  of  it  might  pafs  through  the  foramen  ovale 
and  canalis  arteriofus,  without  circulating  at  all  through 
the  lungs. 

This  was  the  opinion  that  univerfally  prevailed  till  the 
end  of  the  laft  century,  wdien  it  was  violently  oppofed  by 
M.  Mery,  who  is  very  lingular  in  feveral  of  his  opinions. 
He  will  not  allow  that  the  foramen  ovale  tranfmits  blood 
from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle,  but  on  rite  contrary  from 
the  left  to  the  right ;  and  that  for  no  other  reafon,  but  be¬ 
caufe  he  obferved  the  pulmonary  artery  in  a  foetus  larger 
than  the  aorta.  Mr.  Window  endeavours  to  reconcile 
thefe  two  opinions,  by  faying  the  blood  may  pafs  either 
way,  and  that  it  is  here  as  it  w'ere  blended.  His  reafon  is, 
that,  on  putting  the  heart  in  water,  the  foramen  ovale 
tranfmits  it  any  way.  Mr.  Rohault,  profelforof  anatomy 
at  Turin,  and  formerly  one  of  Mery’s  fcholars,  ftrongly 
defends  his  mailer,  and  criticifes  Mr.  Window.  What 
he  principally  builds  on,  is  the  appearance  this  foramen 
has  in  fome  dried  preparations ;  but  this  Mr.  Window  will 
not  allow  as  proof.  After  all,  the  common  opinion  feems 
the  mod  rational. 

We  now  come  to  confider  the  cow  as  a  ruminant  animal. 
There  are  no  dentes  inafores  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  but  the 
gums  are  fomewhat  hard,  and  the  tongue  rough.  This 
roughnefs  is  occaiioned  by  long  (harp-pointed  papillae  with 
which  the  whole  fubdanceofit  is  covered.  Tl»efe  papillce 
are  turned  towards  the  throat ;  fo  that  by  their  means  the 
food,  having  once  got  into  the  mouth,  is  not  ealily  pulled 
back.  The  animals  therefore  fupply  the  defeat  of  teeth 
by  wrapping  their  tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grafs  ;  and  fo, 
prelling  it  againft  the  upper  jaw,  keep  it  ftretched,  and  cut 
it  with  the  teeth  of  (lie  under  jaw  ;  then,  without  chewing, 
throw  it  down  into  the  cefophagus,  which  in  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  conlifts  of  a  double  row  of  fpiral  fibres  decollating 
one  another.  All  animals  which  ruminate  nnift  have  more 
ftomachs  than  one  ;  fome  have  two,  fome  three  ;  our  pre- 
fent  fubjeCt  has  no  lefs  than  four.  The  food  is  carried  di¬ 
rectly  dow'n  into  the  firft,  which  lies  upon  the  left  fide, 
and  is  the  largeft  of  all;  it  is  called  yuo-ir,^  ventrkulus,  and 
ytn'hicc.  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  what  is  called  by  the 
general  name  of  paunch  by  the  vulgar.  There  are  no  rugae 
upon  its  internal  furface;  but  indead  of  thefe  there  are  a 
vaft  number  of  fmall  blunt-pointed  precedes,  by  which  the 
whole  lias  a  general  roughnefs,  and  the  furface  is  extended 
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to  feveral  times  the  fize  of  the  paunch  itfelf.  The  food, 
by  the  force  of  its  mufcular  coat,  and  the  liquors  poured 
in  here,  is  fufficiently  macerated  ;  after  which  it  is  forced 
up  hence  by  the  oefophagus  into  the  mouth,  and  there  it 
is  made  very  (mail  by  maftication ;  this  is  what  is  properly 
■called  cheeping  the  cut l,  or  rumination ;  for  which  purpofe 
the  dentes  molares  are  exceedingly  well  fitted:. for,  inftead 
of  being  covered  with  a  thin  cruft,  the  enamel  on  them 
confifts  of  perpendicular  plates,  between  which  the  bone 
is  bare,  and  conftantly  wearing  fafter  than  the  enamel,  fo 
that  the  tooth  remains  good  to  extreme  old  age;  and  by 
means  of  thefe  teeth  the  rumination  is  carried  on  tor  a 
long  time  without  any  danger  of  fpoiling  them.  After  ru¬ 
mination,  the  food  is  lent- down  by  the  gullet  into  the  (e- 
cond  ftomach;  for  the  oefophagus  opens  indifferently  into 
both.  It  ends  exactly  where  the  two  ftomachs  meet ;  and 
there  is  a  linooth  gutter  with  rifing  edges  which  leads  into 
the  fecond  ftomach,  from  thence  to  the  third,  and  alfo  to 
the  fourth;  however,  the  cow  has  a  power  to  direct  it  in¬ 
to  which  it  will .  Some  tell  us,  that  the  drink  goes  to  the 
fecond;  but  that  might  be  ealily  determined  by  making 
them  drink  before  daughter.  The  fecond  ftomach,  which 
is  the  anterior  and  finaller,  is  called  j'ExpvpaAoq,  reticiilum, 
honey-comb,  the  bonnet ,  or  Aing’s-hood.  It  confifts  of  a  great 
number  of  cells  on  its  internal  lurface,  of  a  regular  penta¬ 
gonal  figure,  like  to  a  honey-comb.  Here  the  food  is 
farther  macerated;  from  which  it  is  protruded  into  the 
third,  called  £ xlv °U  or  omafum,  vulgo  the  manyplics,  be- 
caufe  the  internal  furface  riles  up  into  a  great  many  plicae 
or  folds,  and Jlratumfuper Jlratum,  according  to  the  length 
of  this  ftomach.  There  are  numberlefs  glandular  grains 
like  millet-feeds  difperfed  on  its  plicae,  from  which  fome 
authors  call  the  ftomach  the  millet.  From  this  it  paffes  in¬ 
to  the  fourth,  whole  names  are  joverpov,  abomaf'um,  caille, 
or  the  red ,  which  is  the  name  it  commonly  has  becattfe  of 
its  colour.  This  much  refembles  the  human  ftomach,  or 
that  of  a  dog;  only  the  inner  folds  or  plicae  are  longer  and 
lool'er;  and  it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  all  animals 
there  is  only  one  digeftive  ftomach,  and  that  has  the  fame 
coagulating  power  in  the  foetus  as  the  fourth  ftomach  in 
this  animal;  whence  this  might  not  improperly  be  called 
the  only  true  ftomach.  Caille  fignifies  curdled-,  and  hence 
the  French  have  given  that  as  a  name  to  this  fourth  fto¬ 
mach,  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by  young 
calves  is  there  curdled.  It  is  this  fourth  ftomach,  with 
the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  commonly  taken  for  making 
runnet ;  but,  after  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  enter,  this 
coagulation  is  not  to  be  found,  which  fhews  the  ufe  of 
thele  liquors.  There  are  other  creatures  which  ufe  the 
fame  food,  that  have  not  Inch  a  mechanifm  in  their  di¬ 
geftive  organs.  Hcrfes,  affes,  &c.  have  but  one  ftomach, 
where  grafs  is  macerated,  and  a  liquor  for  their  nouri/h- 
ment  extracted,  and  the  remainder  fent  out  by  the  anus 
very  little  altered.  From  this  different  ftructure  of  the 
ftomach  in  thefe  creatures,  a  ruminant  animal  wjll  be 
ferv.etl  with  one-third  lefs  food  than  another  of  equal 
bulk  :  grafters  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  this.  The 
reafbn  is,  that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and  ftrong 
digeftive  organs;  all  their  food  is  fully  prepared,  and  al- 
moft  wholly  converted  into  chyle:  but  a  horfe’s  ftoptach 
is  not  fitted  for  this ;  lb  that  he  requires  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  food  to  extract  the  fame  nouriftiment. 

The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame  way  as  in 
a  dog,  and  the  general  intention  kept  in  view  with,  regard 
to  the  mixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  lymph.  The 
great  guts  here  hardly  deferve  that  name,  their  diameter 
differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  frnall  ones ;  but,  to 
compenfate  this,  they  are  much  longer  proportionally  than 
a  dog’s,  being  convoluted  as  the  (mall  guts  are.  The 
caecum  is  very  large  and  long.  The  digeftion  of  the  cow, 
as  well  as  fome  other  animals,  is  accompanied  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  action  called  rumination  ;  the  intention  of 
which  feenis  to  be,  that  the  food  may  be  fufficiently  com¬ 
minuted,  and  thus  more  fully  a6Ied  upon  by  the  ftomach : 
far  it  is  not  obferved  that  a  calf  ruminates  as  long  as  it  is 
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fed  only  upon  milk,  though  the  aftion  takes  place  as  foon 
as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food  ;  bait  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that, 
as  long  as  a  calf  feeds  only  upon  milk,  the  food  defeends 
immediately  into  the  fourth  ftomach  (which,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  feems  only  capable  ot  performing  the 
operation  ot  digeftion),  without  (topping  in  any  of  the  firft 
three.  The  rumination  does  not  take  place  till  after  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  eaten  a  conliderable  quantity ;  after  which  (lie  lies 
down,  it  (he  can  do  it  conveniently,  and  begins  to  chew  ; 
though  the  operation  will  take  place  in  a  (landing  pofture, 
if  (lie  cannot  lie  down.  In  this  adtion  a  ball  is  obferved  to 
rife  from  the  ftomach  with  great  velocity,  alnioft  as  if  (hot 
from  a  mufket.  This  ball  the  animal  chews  very  accu¬ 
rately,  and  then  fwallows  it  again,  and  fo  on  alternately, 
till  all  the  tood  (he  has  firft  eaten  has  undergone  this  ope¬ 
ration.  This  is  ealily  explained  from  the  ftruchtre  of  the 
oefophagus,  which  has  one  fet  of  fibres  calculated  for 
bringing  up  the  grafs,  and  another  for  taking  it  down 
again.  By  means  ot  rumination,  the  cow  exrracfs  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  nouriftiment  from  her  food  than  thofe 
animals  which  do  not  ruminate  ;  and  hence  (lie  is  content¬ 
ed  with  much  worfe  tare,  and  fmaller  quantities  of  it,  than 
a  liorfe  ;  hence  alfo  the  dung  of  cows,  being  much  more 
exhaufted  of  its  fine  parts  than  horfe-dung,  proves  much 
inferior  to  it  as  a  manure. 

d  he  fpleen.  differs  not  much  either  in  figure  or  fituation 
from  that  of  a  dog’s  :  but  it  is  a  little  more  firmly  fixed  to 
the  diaphragm,  there  not  being  here  fo  much  danger  of 
this  vilcus’s  being  hurt  in  the  flexions  of  the  fpine. "  The 
liver  is  not  fplit  into  fo  many  lobes  in  this  creature  as 
either  in  a  man  or  dog;  which  depends  on  the  final!  mo¬ 
tion  this  creature  enjoys  in  its  fpine,  which  made  Inch  a 
divifion  needlefs.  Their  vefica  urinaria  is  of  a  pyramidal 
fiiape.  It  is  very  large,  and  more  membranaceous  ;  for, 
the  urine  of  thefe  creatures  not  being  fo  acrid  as  that  of 
carnivorous  animals,  there  was  no  Inch  occafion  for  ex¬ 
pelling  it  fo  foon. 

The  male  is  provided  with  a  loofe  pendulous  ferotum , 
and  confequently  with  veficuhz  faninales.  The  female  or¬ 
gans  differ  from  thofe  of  a  bitch  rnoftly  as  to  the  form  of 
the  cornua  uteri,  which  are  here  contorted  in  form  of  a 
fnail.  In  this,  and  in  all  uniparous  animals,  they  contain 
only  part  of  the  fecundines;  but  in  bitches,  and  other 
multiparous  animals,  they  run  ftraight  up  in  the  abdomen, 
and  contain  the  foetus  themfelves. 

The  fituation  of  the  heart  is  much  the  fame  with  that 
of  a  dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  (harper  :  in  us,  the  heart 
beating  continually  againft  the  ribs,  and  both  ventricles 
going  equally  far  down  to  the  conftitution  of  the  apex,  it 
is  very  obtufe;  but  here  the  apex  is  made  up  only  of  the 
left  ventricle,  fo  is  more  acute.  The  aorta  in  the  cow  ia 
juftly  divided  into  afeending  and  defending,  though  this 
divifion  is  ill-founded  either  in  a  dog  or  man  ;  and  it  has 
certainly  been  from  this  fubjeef  that  the  older  anatomifts 
took  their  deferiptions  when  they  made  this  divifion  ;  for 
here  the  aorta  divides  into  two,  the  afcending  and  de- 
feending. 

ANATOMY  of  FOWLS. 

Fowls  have  a  particular  covering  of  feathers  different 
from  all  other  creatures,  but  exa6tly  well  fuited  to  their 
manner  of  life  ;  for  it  not  only  protects  them  from  the  in¬ 
juries  of  the  weather,  but  ferves  them  in  their  progreflion 
through  that  thin  aerial  element  in  which  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  employed ;  and,  as  fome  fowls  live  much  in  the 
water,  their  feathers  being  continually  befmeared  with  an 
oily  liquor  keeps  the  water  from  foaking  into  their  (kins, 
and  prevents  the  bad  eftefls  which  it  would  infallibly  other- 
wife  produce.  Fowls  have  the  ftrongeft  mufcles  of  their 
whole  body  inferted  into  their  wings ;  whence  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  altogether  impoffible  for  man  to  buoy  him- 
felf  up  into  the  air  like  birds,  even  though  he  had  proper 
machines  in  place  of  wings,  unlefs  he  were  likewife  pro¬ 
vided  with  mufcles  ftrong  enough  for  moving  them,  which 
he  has  not.  In  the  next  place,  their  wings  are  not  placed 
in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  but  a  good  deal  further  for. 

3  wards  j 
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wards;  whence  it  would  at  fird  view  appear,  that  their 
:heads  would  be  ere£t,  and  their  pofterior  parts  mod  de¬ 
pending  when  railed  in  the  air  :  but  by  ftretchingout  their 
heads,  which  aft  upon  the  lever  of  a  long  neck,  they  alter 
their  centre  of  gravity  contiderably ;  and  alfo  by  filling 
the  lacs  or  bladders  in  the  in  fide  of  their  abdomen  with 
air,  and  expanding  their  tail,  they  come  to  make  the 
pofterior  part  of  their  bodies  confiderably  higher  ;  and 
thus  they  fly  with  their  bodies  nearly  in  an  horizontal  li- 
tuation.  Hence  we  find,  that  if  their  necks  are  kept  from 
being  ftretched  out,  or  their  tails  cut  away,  they  become 
incapable  of  flying  any  confiderable  diftance.  The  large- 
'nefs  of  the  wings  in  different  fowls  varies  according  to  the 
-occalions  of  the  creature.  Thus  birds  of  prey,  who  mull 
fly  a  confiderable  way  to  provide  their  food,  have  large 
Uxo ng  wings;  whereas  domeftic  birds,  who  find  their  nou- 
fllhment  almoft  every  where,  have  very  Ihort  and  but 
fmall  wings. 

Carnivorous  animals  are  provided  with  ftrong  crooked 
claws  for  catching  their  prey :  water-fowls  ufe  them  for 
fwi mining;  and,  principally  for  this  purpofe,  have  a  ftrong 
firm  membrane  interpoled  between  the  toes.  There  is  a 
beautiful  mcchanifm  to  be  obferved  in  the  toes  of  fowls, 
which  is  of  confiderable  ufe  to  them.  For  their  toes  are 
naturally  drawn  together,  or  bent,  when  the  foot  is  bent: 
this  is  owing  to  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  tendons  that  pafs  over 
them,  which  is  analogous  to  our  heel:  and  that  the  toes 
are  let  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as  our  fingers  are  : 
hence,  when  the  foot  is  bent,  the  tendons  mult  conlequent- 
ly  be  much  ftretched ;  and,  fince  they  are  inferted  into  the 
toes,  muft  of  necefiity  bend  them  when  the  foot  is  bent ; 
and,  when  the  foot  is  extended,  the  flexors  of  the  toes  are 
again  relaxed,  and  the  toes  therefore  expanded.  This  is 
alfo  of  great  ufe  to  different  kinds  of  fowls;  thus  the  hawk, 
defcending  with  his  legs  and  feet  extended,  fpreads  his  ta¬ 
lons  over  his  prey;  and,  the  weight  of  his  body  bending 
his  feet,  the  toes  are  contrafted,  and  the  prey  is  feized  by 
the  talons.  This  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  water-fowls;  for, 
had  there  been  no  fuch  contrivance  as  this,  they  muft  have 
Igft  as  much  way  when  they  pulled  their  legs  in  as  they 
had  gained  by  the  former  ftroke  ;  but,  as  the  parts  are 
now  framed,  whenever  the  creature  draws  in  its  foot,  the 
toes  are  at  the  fame  time  bent  and  contraited  into  lefs 
fpace,  fo  that  the  refiftance  made  againft  the  water  is  not 
near  fo  great  as  before;  on  the  contrary,  when  they  ftretch 
their  foot,  their  toes  are  extended,  the  membrane  between 
them  expanded,  and  confequently  a  greater  refiftance  made 
to  the  water.  Again,  fuch  fowls  as  live  moftly  in  the  air, 
or  have  occalion  to  fuftain  theml'elves  on  branches  of  trees 
in  windy  weather,  and  even'in  the  night-time  whenallcep, 
while  all  their  mufcles  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  re¬ 
laxation;  fuch  have  no  more  to  do  but  lean  down  the 
weight  of  their  bodies,  and  their  toes  continue  bent  with¬ 
out  any  nnifcles  being  in  aftion  ;  and  whenever  they  would 
difentangle  themfelves,  they  raife  up  their  bodies,  by  which 
their  foot,  and  confequently  their  toes,  are  extended. 

The  roftrum,  bill,  or  beak,  of  fowls,  is  compofed  of  two 
mandibulae,  and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  the  upper  one  has  no 
motion  but  what  it  pofieffes  in  common  with  the  head. 
But  parrots  are  an  exception  to  this  rule;  for  they  can 
move  the  upper  mandible  at  pleafure  :  this  is  exceedingly 
convenient,  as  it  enables  them  to  lay  hold  of  whatever 
comes  in  their  way.  Carnivorous  fowls  have  their  beaks 
long,  fharp,  and  crooked  ;  domeftic  fowls,  fuch  as  the  hen 
kind,  See.  have  ftrong  ihort  beaks,  commodiouily  fitted  to 
dig  up  and  break  their  food  ;  the  water-fowls,  again,  have 
long,  or  very  broad  fcoop-like  beaks,  which  is  moll  conve¬ 
nient  for  them.  The  fternum  of  fowls  is  much  larger  pro¬ 
portionally  than  the  human,  and  has  a  ridge  riling  in  its 
middle  for  the  more  commodious  origin  of  the  mufcles 
that  move  the  wings.  It  is  alfo  lefs  moveable  than  ours ; 
for,  had  it  been  very  moveable,  a  great  deal  of  the  for,ce 
employed  for  moving  the  wings  would  at  every  contraftion 
of  the  mufcles  have  been  loft,  or  eife  feme  other  mufcles 
muft  have  come  in  play  to  keep  the  fternum  firm;  but 
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this  additional  weight  would  have  been  inconvenient  for 
their  progrefiion. 

ANATOMY  of  a  COCK. 

Though  this  kind  of  birds  lives  upon  food  -fomewhat 
fimilar  to  that  of  man,  yet,  as  they  have  no  teeth  to  fepa- 
rate  or  break  down  this  food,  we  Ihould  expeft  to  find 
fomething  to  compenfate.  the  want  of  teeth,  fomethrng 
remarkable  in  tine  organs  of  digeftion:  we  (hall  there¬ 
fore  begin  with  thefe  parts.  The  ccfophagvs  of  the  cock 
runs  down  its  neck,  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  right  lide  ; 
and  terminates  in  a  large  membranous  lac,  which  is  the 
Lngluvies  or-  crop,  where  the  food  is  macerated  and  dif- 
foived  by  a  liquor  feparated  by  the  glands,  which  arc  eafily 
obferved  every  where  on  the  internal  furface  of  this' bag. 
The  eft'eft  of  this  maceration  may  be  very  well  obferved  in 
pigeons,  who  are  fornetimes  in  danger  of  being  fuft'oeated 
by  the  peafe,  See.  they  feed  upon,  (welling  to  fuch  an  inn- 
nnenle  buik  in  their  ingluvies,  that  they  can  neither  get 
upwards  nor  downwards.  If  it  be  a  favourite  fowl,  it 
might  be  preferved  by  opening  the  fac,  taking  out  the 
peafe,  and  fewing  up  the  wound.  The  food,  getting  out 
of  this  fac,  goes  down  by  the  remaining  part  of  the  cefo- 
phagus  into  the  vmtriciilus  fuccenturialus ,  or  infundibulum 
Peycri,  which  feems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  gullet :  it 
has  feveral  glands,  for  feparating  a  liquor  to  dilute  the 
food  (till  more  before  it  comes  into  the  true  ftomach  or 
gizzard,  ventriculus  callofus.  The  gizzard  confifts  of  two 
very  ftrong  mufcles,  covered  externally  w  ith  a  tendinous 
aponeurofis,  and  lined  on  the  inlide  by  a  very  thick  firm, 
membrane,  which  we  evidently  difeover  to  be  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  cuticula.  This  might  have  been  proved  ia 
fome  meafure  a  priori ,  from  obferving,  that  this  mem¬ 
brane,  which  in  chicks  is  only  a  thin,  (light  pellicle,  by 
degrees  turns  thicker  and  firgnger  the  more  attrition  it 
fullers:  but  there  is  no  other  animal  fubftance,  fo  far  as 
we  know',  which  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  being  (ob¬ 
jected  to  attrition,  except  the  cuticula.  Hence  may  be 
draw  n  forne  kind  of  proof  of  what  has  been  affirmed  con¬ 
cerning  the  tunica  villofa  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ia 
the  hitman  body,  viz.  that  it  was  in  part  a  continuation  of 
the  epidermis  ;  nay,  all  the  hollow  parts  of  the  body,  even 
arteries,  veins,  &c.  feem  to  be  lined  with  a  produftion  of 
this  membrane,  or  one  analogous  to  it.  The  ufe  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  coat  of  the  ftomach  of  fowls,  is  to  defend  the  more 
tender  parts  of  that  vifeus  from  the  hard  grains  and  little 
ftones  thefe  creatures  fvyallow.  The  ufe  of  the  gizzard  is 
to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth  ;  and  it  is  well  fitted 
for  this  purpofe  from  the  great  ftrength  it  poileffes. 

The  digeftion  of  thefe  animals  is  performed  merely  by 
attrition,  as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments  ;  and  it  i«5 
further  affifted  by  the  hard  bodies  they  fw allow.  We  fee. 
them  daily  take  down  confiderable  numbers  of  the  molt 
folid  little  rugged  flints  they  find  ;  and  thefe  can  ferve  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  help  the  trituration  of  their  ali¬ 
ments.  After  thefe  pebbles,  by  becoming  fmooth,  are 
unfit  for  this  office,  they  are  thrown  up  by  the  mouth. 
Hence  fowls  that  are  long  confined,  though  ever  fo  well 
fed,  turn  lean  for  want  of  tilde  ftones  to  help  their  digef¬ 
tion.  But  this  was  put  beyond  all  difpute  by  Mr.  Tauvry, 
who  gave  a  piece  of  metal  to  an  oftrich,  convex  on  one 
(ide,  and  concave  on  the  other,  but  carved  on  both ;  and, 
opening  the  creature’s  body  fome  time  after,  it  was  found, 
that  the  carving  on  the  convex  (ide  was  all  obliterated, 
while  the  engraved  charafter  remained  the  fame  as  before, 
on  the  concave  fide,  which  was  not  fubjefted  to  the  (to- 
mach’s  prcft’ure:  this  circumftance  could  not  have  hap  - 
pened  had  digeftion  been  performed  by  a  menftruum,  or 
any  other  way  whatfoever;  but  may  be  eafily  (dived  by 
allowing  a  (irnple  mechanical  prelfure  to  take  place.  We 
are,  however,  by  no  means  to  conclude  from  this,  as  fome 
have  too  raflily  done,  that  in  the  human  body  digeftion  is 
performed  by  fimple  attrition;  othervvife  we  may,  with 
equal  ftrength  of  reafon,  by  as  good  arguments  drawn,  from 
what  is  obferved  in  fifties,  prove  that  the  aliments  are  dif- 
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folved  in  our  ftomachs  by  the  adlion  of  a  menftruum.  But 
this  metb.od  of  rea foiling  is  very  faulty  ;  nor  can  it  ever 
bring  us  to  the  true  folution  of  any  phiiofophical  or  medi¬ 
cal  problem.  It  is  very  plain,  fince  the  firufture  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  ftomach  are  fo  very  different  from  that 
of. tills  creature,  that  it  is  foolifh  and  unreafonable  to  ima¬ 
gine  both  of  them  capable  of  producing  the  fame  effects. 
At  each  end  of  the  ftomach,  there  are  as  it  were  two  par¬ 
ticular  facs  of  a  different  texture  from  the  reft  of  the  fto- 
mach,  not  confiding  of  ftrong  mufcular  fibres;  they  feem 
to  be  receptacles  for  the  (tones,  (efpecially  at  the  end  which 
is  fanned  from  the  orifice,)  while  the  digefted  aliment  is 
protruded  into  the  inteftines. 

The  duodenum  begins  near  the  fame  place  at  which  the 
cefbphagus  enters;  yet  notwithftanding  the  vicinity  of  thefe 
two  tubes,  the  aliments  are  in  no  dange-r  of  getting  out 
before  they  are  perfectly  digefted,  by  reafon  of  a  protube¬ 
rance,  or feptum  medium,  between  the  orifices;  and  in  thofe 
creatures  who  have  fuch  a  ftrong  mufcular  ftomach,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  indifference  whether  the  entry  of  the 
oefophagus  or  pylorus  be  higheft,  provided  that  the  entry 
from  the  oefophagus  does  not  allow'  the  food  to  regurgi¬ 
tate,  fince  the  force  of  the  ftomach  can  eaftly  protrude  it 
towards  the  duodenum.  This  gut  is  moftly  in  the  right 
fide,  and  hangs  pendulous  in  their  abdomen,  having  its 
tw  o  extremities  fixed  to  the  liver.  The  duElus  choledochus 
enters  near  its  termination,  where  it  mounts  up  again  to 
be  fixed  to  the  liver;  and  left,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
inteftines,  the  bile  (hould  pafs  over  without  being  inti¬ 
mately  blended  with  the  chyle,  that  duCt  enters  down¬ 
wards,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  food,  and  contrary  to 
•what  is  obferved  in  any  of  the  animals  we  have  yet  men¬ 
tioned.  But  (till  the  general  intention  is  kept  in  view,  in 
allow  ing  thefe  juices  the  faireft  chance  of  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  food. 

The  fmall  guts  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe  of 
carnivorous  birds,  for  the  general  caufe  already  affigned. 
At  the  end  of  the  ilium  they  have  two  large  intejlina  cceca, 
one  on  each  fide,  four  or  five  inches  long,  coming  off  from 
the  fide  of  the  reCtum,  and  afeending  ;  and  we  find  them 
containing  part  of  the  food  :  thefe  ferve  as  refervoirs  to 
the  fasces  ;  which,  after  fome  remora,  there  regurgitate 
into  what  foon  becomes  the  redtum  ;  which,  together  with 
the  excretories  of  urine  and  organs  of  generation,  empties 
itfelf  into  the  common  cloaca.  The  fmall  inteftines  are 
connedled  by  a  long  loofe  mefentery,  which  has  little  or 
no  fat  accompanying  the  blood-veffels,  there  being  no  ha¬ 
zard  of  the  blood’s  being  flopped.  The  pancreas  in  the 
cock  lies  between  the  two  folds  of  the  duodenum,  and 
fends  two  or  three  dudts  into  this  gut  near  the  biliary  duff. 
Their  fpken  is  of  a  round  globular  figure,  fituated  between 
the  liver  and  ftomach  ;  and  between  thefe  and  the  back¬ 
bone  it  enjoys  the  fame  properties  as  in  other  animals,  viz. 
large  blood-veffels,  &c.  All  its  blood  is  fent  into  the  vena 
fortarum,  and  has  a  perpetual  conquaffation.  It  has  no 
excretory,  as  far  as  we  know.  Their  liver  is  divided  into 
two  equal  lobes  by  a  pellucid  membrane,  running  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  their  body.  The  fhape  of  their  gall¬ 
bladder  is  not  much  different  from  that  of  quadrupeds  ; 
but  it  is  thought  to  be  longer  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  animal,  and  is  farther  removed  from  the  liver.  The 
principal  difference  to  be  remarked  in  the  heart,  is  the  want 
of  the  valvulce  tricuj'pides,  and  their  place  being  fupplied  by 
pne  fieftiy  flap.  1  he  lungs  are  not  loofe  within  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  but  fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way;  neither 
are  they  divided  into  lobes,  as  in  thofe  animals  that  have 
a  large  motion  in  their  fpine.  They  are  two  red  fpongy 
bodies,  covered  with  a  membrane  that  is  pervious,  and 
which  communicates  with  the  large  vehicles  or  air  bags 
that  are  difperfed  over  their  whole  abdomen  ;  which  ve¬ 
hicles  ferve  two  very  confiderable  ufes.  The  one  is  to  ren¬ 
der  their  bodies  fpecifically  light,  when  they  have  a  mind 
to  afeend  and  buoy  themfelves  up  when  flying,  by  diftend- 
iag  their  lungs  with  air,  and  alfo  firaiten  their  trachea  ar- 
teiiay  and  fo  retain  the  ait.  Secondly,  they  fupuly  the 
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place  of  a  mufcular  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  muf- 
cles  ;  producing  the  fame  effedts  on  the  feveral  contained 
vifeera  as  the  mufcles  would  have  done,  without  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  their  additional  weight ;  and  conducing  as 
much  to  the  exclufion  of  the  egg  and  fasces. 

When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea,  we  oh- 
ferve  a  rima  gloltidis  with  mufcular  Tides,  which  may  a 61 
in  preventing  the  food  or  drink  from  pafling  into  the  lungs ; 
for  there  is  no  epiglottis,  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  The 
trachea  arteria,  near  where  it  divides,  is  very  much  con- 
tra6Ied;  and  their  voice  is  principally  owing  to  this  coarc¬ 
tation.  If  you  liften  attentively  to  a  cock  crowing,  you 
will  be  fenfible  that  the  noife  does  not  proceed  from  the 
throat,  but  deeper ;  nay,  this  very  pipe,  when  taken  out 
of  the  body,  and  cut  off  a  little  after  its  divifion,  and  blown 
into,  wfill  make  a  fqueaking  noife,  lomething  like  the  voice 
of  thefe  creatures.  On  each  fide,  a  little  higher  than  this 
contradlion,  there  is  a  muicle  arifing  from  their  fternum, 
which  dilates  the  trachea.  The  cartilages,  of  which  the 
pipe  is  compofed  in  this  animal,  go  quite  round  it ;  w  here¬ 
as' in  men  and  quadrupeds  they  are  difeontinued  for  about 
one-fourth  on  the  back-part,  and  the  intermediate  fpace  is 
filled  up  by  a  membrane.  In  place  of  a  mufcular  diaphragm, 
this  creature  has  nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  connected 
to  the  pericardium,  which  (eparates  the  thorax  and  abdo¬ 
men.  But  befides  this,  the  whole  abdomen  and  thorax  are 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane  or  mediajlinum  connec¬ 
ted  to  the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver,  llomach,  and  to  the 
fat  lying  over  the  ftomach  and  guts,  which  is  analogous  to 
an  omentum,  and  fupplies  its  place. 

The  lymphatic  fyfem  In  birds  confifts,  as  in  man,  of  lac¬ 
teal  and  lymphatic  vcffels,  with  the  thoracic  dudi.  The 
ladleals  indeed,  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe,  are  the  lymphatics  of 
the  inteftines;  and,  like  the  other  lymphatics,  carry  only 
a  tranfparent  lymph  ;  and,  inftead  of  one  thoracic  dudt, 
there  are  two,  which  go  to  the  jugular  veins.  In  thefe 
circumftances,  it  would  feem  that  birds  differ  from  the 
human  fubjedt,  fo  far  at  lead  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
diffedtion  of  a  goofe,  the  common  fubjedt  of  this  inquiry, 
and  from  which  the  following  defeription  is  taken.  The 
ladleals  run  from  the  inteftines  upon  the  mefenteric  veffels: 
thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs  by  the  fide  of  the  pancreas ; 
afterwards  they  get  up  the  casliac  artery,  of  which  the  fu- 
perior  mefenteric  is  a  branch.  Here  they  are  joined  by 
the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  and  then  they  form  a  pleius 
which  furrounds  the  caeliac  artery.  Here  alfo  they  receive 
a  lymphatic  from  the  gizzard,  and  foon  after  another  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  oefophagus.  At  the  root  of  the  cneliac 
artery  they  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  glan- 
dulae  renales,  and  near  the  fame  part  by  the  ladleals  from 
the  other  fmall  inteftines,  which  veffels  accompany  the 
lower  mefenteric  artery ;  but,  before  they  join  thofe  from 
the  duodenum,  they  receive  from  the  redluin  a  lymphatic, 
which  runs  from  the  blood-veffels  of  that  gut.  Into  this 
lymphatic  fome  fmall  veffels  from  the  kidneys  feein  to 
enter  at  the  root  of  the  caeliac  artery.  The  lymphatics  of 
the  lower  extremities  probably  join  thofe  from  the  intef¬ 
tines.  At  the  root  of  the  creliac  artery  and  contiguous 
part  of  the  aorta,  a  net-work  is  formed  by  the  veffels 
above  deferibed.  From  this  net-work  arile  two  thoracic 
dudls,  of  which  one  lies  on  each  (ide  of  the  fpine,  and 
runs  obliquely  over  the  lungs  to  the  jugular  vein,  into  the 
inlide  of  which  it  terminates,  nearly  opppfite  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  vein.  The  thoracic 
dudt  of  the  left  fide  is  joined  by  a  large  lymphatic,  which 
runs  upon  the  oefophagus.  The  thoracic  duels  are  joined 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  and  probably  by  thofe  of 
the  wings,  where  they  open  into  the  jugular  veins.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  neck  generally  confift  of  two  large 
branches  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the 
blood-veffels  ;  and  thefe  two  branches  join  near  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk  which  runs  clofe  to 
the  jugular  vein,  and  opens  into  a  lymphatic  gland  ;  from 
the  oppolite  fide  of  this  gland  a  lymphatic  comes  out, 
which  ends  in  the  jugular  vein.  On  the  left  fide,  the 
3  whole 
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whole  of  this  lymphatic  joins  the  thoracic  dudt  of  the  fame 
fide  :  but,  on  the  right  fide,  part  of  it  goes  into  the  infide 
of  the  jugular  vein  a  little  above  the  angle;  whilft  ano¬ 
ther  joins  the  thoracic  dinft,  and  with  that  dutt  forms  a 
common  trunk,  which  opens  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular 
vein,  a  little  below  the  angle  which  that  vein  makes  with 
the  fubclavian.  This  fydem  in  birds  differs  mod  from 
that  of  quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfparent  and  co- 
lourlefs,  and  in  there  being  no  vilible  lymphatic  glands, 
neither  in  the  courle  of  the  latteals,  nor  in  that  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  nor  near  the  thoracic  du6ts. 

The  kidneys  lie  in  the  hollow  excavated  in  the  fide  of 
the  back-bone,  from  which  there  is  fent  out  a  bluifh-co- 
loured  canal  running  along  by  the  fide  of  the  vas  deferens , 
and  terminating  direftly  into  the  common  cloaca.  This  is 
the  meter,  which  opens  by  a  peculiar  aperture  of  its  own, 
and  not  at  the  penis.  Fowls  having  no  vefica  urinaria,  lbme 
authors  thought  that  they  never  paffed  any  urine,  but  that 
it  went  to  the  nourifliment  of  the  feathers:  but  this  is 
falf'e  ;  for  that  whitilh  Jubilance  covering  their  greenilh 
faeces,  and  which  turns  afterwards  chalky,  is  their  urine. 

The  teficles  are  ii  mated  one  on  each  fide  of  the  back¬ 
bone  ;  and  are  proportionally  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  creature’s  bulk.  From  thefe  run  out  the  vaja  ftmini- 
ferae  ;  at  full  ftraight,  but,  after  they  recede  farther  from 
the  body  of  the  tellicle,  they  acquire  an  undulated  or  con¬ 
voluted  form,  as  the  epididymis  in  man.  Thefe  convolu¬ 
tions  partly  fupply  the  want  o ivcficulezfeminalcs:  they  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  penis,  of  which  the  cock  has  tw  o,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  common  cloaca,  pointing  directly  out¬ 
wards.  They  open  at  a  dillance  from  each  other,  and  are 
very  fmall  and  (hort ;  whence  they  have  elcaped  the  no¬ 
tice  of  anatomifts,  who  have  often  denied  their  exillence. 
In  birds  there  is  no  proflate  gland.  This  is  what  is  chiefly 
remarkable  in  the  organs  of  that  male. 

Tl'.e  racemus  vitellorum,  being  analogous  to  the  ovaria  in 
the  human  fubjedt,  are  attached  by  a  proper  membrane  to 
the  back-bone.  This  is  very  fine  and  thin,  and  continued 
dowm  to  the  uterus.  Its  orifice  is  averfe  with  refpedt  to 
the  ovaria  ;  yet  notwithflanding,  by  the  force  of  the  orgaf- 
inus  venereus,  it  turns  round  and  grafps  the  vitcllus,  which 
in  its  p adage  through  this  dudt  called  the  infundibulum,  re¬ 
ceives  a  thick  gelatinous  liquor  fecreted  by  certain  glands. 
This,  with  what  it  receives  in  the  uterus,  compoles  the 
white  of  the  egg.  By  this  tube  then  it  is  carried  into  the 
uterus.  The  fliell  is  lined  with  a  membrane  :  and  in  the 
large  end  there  is  a  bag  full  of  air,  from  which  there  is 
no  outlet. 

The  uterus  is  a  large  bag,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
fundibulum,  full  of  wrinkles  on  its  infide;  here  the  egg 
is  completed,  receiving  its  lafl  involucrum,  and  is  at  lad 
puffed  out  at  an  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  common  cloaca. 
From  the  telles  in  the  male  being  fo  very  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  there  mull  necelfarily  be 
a  great  quantity  of  femen  fecerned  ;  hence  the  cock  is  fa- 
lacious,  and  becomes  capable  of  impregnating  many  fe¬ 
males.  The  want  of  the  veficulai  feminales  is  in  fome 
meafure  fupplied  by  the  convolutions  of  the  vafa  deferen- 
tia,  and  by  the  fmall  difiance  between  the  fecerning  and 
excretory  organs.  The  two  penes  contribute  alfo  very 
much  to  their  fhort  coition:  at  which  time  the  opening  of 
the  uterus  into  the  cloaca  is  very  much  dilated,  that  the 
effedt  of  the  femen  on  the  vitelli  may  be  greater.  A  hen 
will  of  herfelf  indeed  lay  eggs  ;  but  thefe  are  not  impreg¬ 
nated,  and  yet  they  appear  entirely  complete. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  nutrition  of  the  foetufes 
of  oviparous  animals,  and  fhall  give  a  fhort  hiftory  of  an 
egg,  and  of  the  changes  brought  on  by  incubation.  The 
Ihell  ct  an  egg  becomes  more  brittle  by  being  expofed  to 
a  dry  heat.  It  is  lined  every  where  with  a  very  thin,  but 
fomewhat  tough,  membrane  ;  which,  dividing  at  or  very 
near  to  the  obtufe  end  of  the  egg,  forms  a  fmall  bag, 
where  air  only  is  contained.  In  a  new-laid  egg,  this  folli- 
culus  appears  very  little,  but  becomes  larger  when  the  egg 
is  kept. 
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The  albumen,  or  white  of  an  egg,  is  contained  in  con- 
centrical  membranes,  but  is  not  all  of  the  fame  confidence; 
for  the  exterior  part  of  it  is  thin,  and  diffufes  itfelf  almoft 
like  water  when  the  membranes  are  broken  ;  whereas  its 
anterior  part  is  more  vifeous.  The  white  of  an  egg  can 
make  its  way  through  the  fliell,  as  appears  from  its  waft¬ 
ing  by  keeping,  efpecially  if  expofed  to  gentle  heat. 

The  globular  viteilus,  or  yolk,  would  feern  to  be  no 
other  than  a  liquor  inclofed  in  a  membrane  ;  becaufe, 
whenever  the  membrane  is  broke,  it  runs  all  out ;  and  is 
fpecifically  heavier  than  the  white.  The  chalazae  are  two 
white  fpongy  bodies,  rifing  very  fmall  from  the  oppofite 
tides  of  the  membrane  of  the  yolk,  bqt  gradually  become 
larger  as  they  are  flretched  out  from  it  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection  with  regard  to  the  two  ends  of  the  egg.  If  we 
compare  the  chalazce  to  the  extremities  of  an  axis  palling 
through  the  fpherical  viteilus,  this  fphere  will  be  com- 
pofed  of  two  unequal  portions,  its  axis  not  palling  through 
its  centre;  confequently,  fince  it  is  heavier  than  the  white, 
its  fmaller  portion  mult  always  be  uppermoft  in  all  pofi- 
tions  of  the  egg. 

The  yellowifh-white  round  fpot,  called  cicatricula,  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  yolk  ; 
and  therefore  always  appears  on  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
viteilus.  The  cicatricula  feems  to  be  compofed  of  feve- 
ral  circles  of  different  colours  ;  and,  in  a  fecundated  egg, 
contains  the  embryo  or  chick.  Eggs,  whofe  obtufe  ends 
are  all  rubbed  over  with  linfeed-oil,  or  fucli  other  fubftan- 
ces  as  block  up  fmall  pores,  are  as  fit  for  bringing  forth 
chickens,  wdien  incubated  by  a  hen,  as  other  eggs  are. 
After  incubation,  the  folliculis  atris  is  gradually  extended; 
till,  near  the  time  of  the  exclufion  of  the  chick,  it  occu¬ 
pies  more  than  a  third  of  the  cavity  of  the  fliell.  The  ex¬ 
tended  folliculus  does  not  collapfe,  upon  being  expofed 
to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  after  incubated  eggs  are 
opened.  By  incubation  the  albumen  becomes  thinner  and 
more  turbid,  efpecially  on  its  upper  part  near  the  air-bag, 
where  it  is  alfo  firft  confumed:  and  it  is  afterwards  dimi- 
niihed  towards  the  fliarp  end  of  the  egg,  till  at  laft  nothing 
of  it  is  left  except  a  white  cretaceous  fubftance  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  fhell. 

As  the  part  of  the  white  neared  to  the  cicatricula  is 
wafted,  its  membrane  and  the  cicatricula  dill  approach 
nearer,  till  they  become  contiguous.  This  membrane  of 
the  albumen  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  chorion.  Some 
time  before  the  albumen  is  quite  confumed,  what  remains 
of  it  is  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  egg  ;  and  therefore 
the  yolk  is  interpofed  between  it  and  the  membrane  which 
immediately  contains  the  foetus.  The  white  of  a  fecun¬ 
dated  egg  is  as  fweet  and  free  from  corruption,  during  all 
the  time  of  incubation,  as  it  is  in  a  new-laid  egg.  I  taded, 
fmelled,  and  fwallowed,  fays  Dr.  Monro,  the  whites  of 
eggs  during  all  the  dates  of  incubation,  both  when  they 
were  raw  and  boiled,  and  condantly  found  them  fweet  ; 
and  therefore  cannot  imagine  how  Bellini  could  affirm  it 
to  have  a  heavy  abominably  ungrateful  tade,  a  dinking 
fmell,  and  not  only  to  occafion,  when  fwallowed,  a  trou- 
blefome  fenfation  in  the  domach  and  guts,  but  to  prove 
purgative.  He  mud  unluckily  have  examined  none  but 
fubventaneous  eggs  :  which  is  further  confirmed  by  his 
defeription  of  the  fmall  particles  in  the  colliquated  albu¬ 
men,  that  refledt  light  fo  firongly  as  the  eye  cannot  bear 
it.  Very  foon  after  incubation,  the  volume  of  the  yolk 
appears  increafed  ;  and,  by  its  rifing  then  nearer  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  egg,  we  may  conclude  that  its  fpecific 
weight  decreafes.  The  yolk  becomes  pale  and  more  fluid 
for  fome  time,  efpecially  on  the  fide  next  to  the  chick, 
where  its  bulk  alfo  fopned  increafes  ;  but  afterwards  the 
membranes  of  the  yolk  turn  firmer  and  dronger,  and  the 
liquor  in  them  is  lefs  in  quantity,  and  becomes  more  vif¬ 
eous.  As  the  chick  increafes,  the  yolk  is  deprefled  in  the 
middle  ;  and  is  foon  brought  into,  a  form  fomething  like 
to  a  horfe-flioe,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  chick  is  lodged. 
The  yolk  remains  frefh  and  uncorrupted  all  the  time  ol 
incubation,  and  is  always  coagulable. 
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Not  long  before 'the  excktlion  of  the  chick,  the  whole 
yolk  is  taken  into  its  abdomen.  The  whole  albumen  and 
vitellus  are  not  confumed  by  the  chick  :  for  fome  part  of 
the  humours  of  the  egg  efcapes  through  the  fhell,  and  is 
not  lupplied  by  any  tiling  from  without;  as  evidently  ap¬ 
pears  by  an  "egg’s  becoming  fo  much  fpecifically  lighter 
as  to  fwiin  in  water  after  incubation,  though  it  funk  in  it 
when  recent. 

The  chalazae  remain  long  without  being  conliderably 
changed,  unlefs  that  they  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other 
by  the  crefccnt  form  of  the  yolk ;  at  la(t  they  degenerate 
into  a  dry  chalky  fuMance.  The  cicatricula  very  foon  is 
enlarged  by  incubation  ;  and,  being  buoyed  up  oil  the  top 
of  the  yolk  to  the  fuperior  part  of  the  egg,  it  is  placed 
very  near  to  the  air-bag  ;  and,  when  both  increafe,  they 
become  contiguous.  The  cicatricula  is  called  amnios,  when 
it  becomes  large,  and  contains  the  colliquamentum  or  li¬ 
quor  in  which  the  chick  is  immerled.  The  quantity  of 
the  colliquamentum  gradually  increafes  till  the  fifteenth 
or  fifteenth  day  of  incubation ;  on  the  eighteenth,  it  is  all 
confumed;  and,  in  the  three  following  days,  fcarcely  any 
moifture  can  be  obferved  on  the  internal  furface  of  the 
amnios.  The  liquor  of  the  amnios  is  more  clear  and  tranf- 
parent  than  the  colliquated  white ;  its  talle  is  more  fait, 
and  it  has  no  obfervable  fmell.  Its  confidence  is  at  firft  a 
little  vifeous,  then  it  becomes  more  fluid,  and  afterwards 
turns  a  little  ropy  again.  We  can  fay  nothing  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  times  when  it  does  or  does  not  coagulate  by  heat  : 
for  it  is  in  fo  (mail  quantity  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  of  incubation,  that  one  can  fcarcely  gather  as  much  in 
a  fpoon  as  is  fit  to  make  any  experiment  with:  and  when 
all  the  egg  is  boiled  hard,  it  adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  white, 
that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  difiinguifh  the  one  from  the 
other.  Malpighius,  fpeaking  of  the  egg  between  the  four- 
teenth  and  nineteenth  day,  lays,  “  That  this  thin  diapha¬ 
nous  liquor  of  the  amnios  was  fometimes  forced,  by  boil¬ 
ing,  into  a  white  tarty  fubrtance which  Dr.  Monro’s 
trials  alfo  confirmed. 

The  allantois  and  its  contained  urine  are  to  be  feen  in 
an  e<TO',  as  well  as  in  the  fecundines  of  viviporous  animals. 
Though  the  heart  is  among  the  firrt  parts  of  the  chick  that 
can  be  diltinguirtied,  yet  the  umbilical  velfels  are  feen 
much  about  the  fame  time  that  the  heart  is  obferved.  The 
umbilical  velfels  gradually  difperfe  their  branches  upon 
the  amnios,  upon  the  vitellus,  and  upon  the  membranes 
of  the  albumen :  the  extremities  of  the  much  greater  num¬ 
ber,  being  immerfed  into  the  white,  are  extended  propor¬ 
tionally  as  it  is  colliquated.  Near  the  end  of  incubation, 
the  umbilical  velfels  begin  to  fhrivel  and  decreafe,  till  at 
The  exclufion  they  are  very  fmall. 

The  embryo  is  feen  in  an  egg  at  firft  in  the  form  of  a 
fmall  worm  :  then  its  carina  or  (pine,  with  the  large  pro¬ 
minences,  that  afterwards  Ihew  themfelves  to  be  the  brain 
and  eyes,  appear  ;  the  other  bowels  feenr  hanging  from  the 
fpine  ;  the  chafm  of  the  mouth  difeovers  itlelf;  the  extre¬ 
mities  fprout  out ;  the  vifeera  are  gradually  covered  with 
the  integuments  ;  and  at  laft  the  beak,  nails,  and  feathers, 
are  feen;  after  which  all  the  parts  become  ftronger  and 
firmer,  the  proportional  bulk  of  the  head  decreuling.  Af¬ 
ter  all  the  parts  of  the  chick  are  formed,  it  is  always  found 
lying  on  the  fide,  with  its  neck  greatly  bent  forward,  the 
head  being  covered  with  the  upper  wing,  and  the  beak 
placed  between  the  thighs.  When  the  (hell  is  opened  af¬ 
ter  the  chick  is  large  and  ftrong,  it  may  be  feen  to  bounce 
and  fpurn,  fometimes  opening  its  mouth  wide,  efpecially 
if  it  is  ftirred  or  pricked.  The  mouth,  oefophagus,  and 
ingluvies,  are  always  found  moift  ;  but  never  contain  any 
quantity  of  liquor  that  can  be  collected  or  will  run  out  in 
drops.  The  bulbous  glandular  part  of  the  oefophagus 
immediately  above  the  ftomach,  or  what  Payer  calls  the 
infundibulum ,  and  the  ftomach,  are  full  of  a  liquor,  in  the 
youngeft  chick  we  can  diflect,  and  continue  full  the  whole 
time  of  incubation ;  neither  infundibulum  nor  ftomach 
having  yet  the  tendinous  firmnefs  they  have  in  adults  ; 
nor  can  we  obferve  the  dry  pellicle  which  is  fo  eafily  fepa- 


rated  from  thefe  parts  in  hens.  This  liquor  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  at  firft  thin  and  more  watery  ;  afterwards  it  be¬ 
comes  curdy;  and  at  laft  refembles  a  greyiih  white  mucus, 
unlefs  that  fome  part  of  it  frequently  is  coloured  yellow 
or  green  by  a  mixture  of  bile.  It  always  coagulates,  by 
boiling,  into  a  firm  yellowifti  white  fubrtance.  A  little 
time  before  the  exclufion,  the  chick  may  frequently  be 
heard  making  the  fame  piping  found  that  hatched  chick¬ 
ens  make.  In  three  eggs,  which  were  opened  in  this  ftate, 
the  beak  of  the  chick  had  perforated  the  membrane  of  the 
folliculus  asris.  The  lhell  at  the  obtufe  end  of  the  egg 
frequently  appears  cracked  fome  time  before  the  exclufion 
of  the  chick.  The  chick  is  fometimes  obferved  to  perfo¬ 
rate  the  (hell  with  its  beak;  but  in  thole  Dr.  Monro  favr 
tumbling  out  of  the  lhell,  it  was  broke  oft'  irregularly,  at 
the  place  where  the  membrane  of  the  folliculis  aeris  was 
joined  to  it.  After  the  exclufion  the  yolk  is  gradually 
wafted,  being  conveyed  into  the  fmall  guts  by  a  fmall  duff, 
its  membranes  gradually  contradf  themfelves,  and  the  duct 
becomes  Ihorter.  On  the  tenth  day  after  exclufion,  the  vi¬ 
tellus  was  no  larger  than  a  fmall  pin’s  head,  and  the  duct 
was  fcarcely  one-twentieth  part  of  an  inch  long. 

From  this  hiftory  of  the  egg,  we  lhail  endeavour  to  de¬ 
duce  the  manner  in  which  the  colliquated  white  is  taken  in 
by  the  chick.  Authors  generally  feem  to  agree,  that  the 
oviparous  foetus,  while  very  young,  receives  its  nourifh- 
ment  by  the  navel;  but  feveral  of  the  belt  reputation  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  afterwards  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
mouth.  Let  us  examine  the  arguments  they  have  tiled  in 
proof  of  this,  and  then  fubjoin  fome  negative  reafons 
which  they  have  not  noticed. 

Bellini  has  deferibed  the  cicatricula,  or  facculus  amnii, 
with  the  chalazae  firft  formed  in  the  back  of  the  hen  ;  to 
which,  according  to  him,  the  vitellus  is  afterwards  joined, 
and  the  white  is  acquired  as  they  pafs  down  the  oviduct. 
He  fays,  the  chalazae  are  compoled  of  numerous  canals, 
which  open  into  the  amnios,  and  fend  out  their  roots  into 
the  cavity  of  the  yolk,  and  into  the  white.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  what  confequences  may  be  drawn  from  this  de- 
feription,  by  thofe  who  aflert  the  nourilhment  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  mouth,  viz.  That  here  are  diredt  paftages  in¬ 
to  the  cavity  where  the  chick  is,  which  can  take  up  the 
liquors  no  other  way  than  by  the  mouth.  We  deny,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  facculus  amnii  is  formed  before  the  vitellus; 
on  the  contrary,  the  vitellus  is  evidently  to  be  feen  before 
the  cicatricula  or  chalazae  can  be  difcerned.  We  alio  deny 
the  chalazae  (if  they  are  canals)  to  have  the  leaft  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  amnios,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  ftate  of 
the  egg,  otherwife  than  as  they  are  both  adhering  to  the 
membrane  of  the  vitellus  ;  upon  which,  or  within  which, 
no  particular  fibres,  no  canals,  are  ftretched  to  the  cica¬ 
tricula.  Every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  examine  thefe 
fadts.  If  then  the  fadls  are  denied,  the  confequences  can¬ 
not  be  admitted. 

Since  there  are  no  canals  palling  through  the  yolk,  that 
open  into  the faccus  colliquamenti,  and  the  cicatricula  comes 
to  be  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  yolk,  and  contiguous 
to  the  air-bag,  it  is  evident,  that  the  liquor  amnii  mull  be 
furniihed  by  the  chick,  which  being  covered  with  feathers, 
having  no  mammas,  bladder  of  urine,  or  large  falivary 
glands,  can  only  fupply  it  by  the  branches  of  the  umbili¬ 
cal  velfels  fpread  on  the  amnios.  Harvey  affirms,  that  a 
liquor  is  found  in  the  mouth  and  ingluvies  of  the  chick, 
which  he  concludes  to  be  the  colliquamentum  or  iiquor 
amnii,  from  their  refemblance  ;  from  the  quantity  of  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach  ;  from  the  chick’s  being  feen  to 
open  its  mouth;  and  from  the  necelfity  creatures  are  in  of 
fwal lowing,  or  of  forcing  back  by  vomiting,  whatever  is 
introduced  to  the  root  of  their  tongue.  As  to  the  refem¬ 
blance,  we  do  not  fee  how  the  comparifon  can  be  made, 
fince  the  liquor  in  the  mouth  and  crop  is  in  fuch  a  fmall 
quantity.  But,  fuppofe  that  a  fufficient  quantity  was  col- 
ledfed,  the  two  liquors  agreeing  in  their  feveral  properties 
would  not  of  itfelf  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  their  being  the 
fame  ;  and  if,  for  argument’s  fake,  the  liquor  in  the  crop 
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was  granted  to  be  in  a  very  large  quantity,  and  to  agree 
in  every  property  with  that  in  the  amnios,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  in  the  fame  form  for  fome  time  in  the  ftomach ; 
whereas  it  is  always  found  very  different  there  in  the 
larger  foetus  ;  and  Harvey  confeffes  as  much  in  this  place  : 
therefore  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  does  not  go  down 
into  the  ftomach.  If  ever  any  thing  like  fames  has  been 
feen  in  the  crop  of  chickens,  as  has  been  alleged  by  fome, 
it  might  be  no  more  than  the  yellow  or  green-coloured 
fubftance  brought  up  from  the  ftomach. 

Though  creatures  that  refpire  are  under  a  neceflity  of 
either  fwallowing,  or  forcing  back  by  vomiting,  whatever 
is  introduced  beyond  their  fauces,  it  cannot  be  thence  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  foetus  is  under  the  fame  necedity  ;  for,  as  it 
does  not  exercife  refpiration,  it  will  fuffer  no  inconveni¬ 
ence  by  a  liquor  lodging  near  to  the  glottis ;  whereas  crea¬ 
tures  that  breathe  cannot  allow  any  fubftance  to  remain 
there  without  danger  of  the  glottis  being  flopped,  or  of 
fuch  fubftances  falling  down  the  trachea,  either  of  which 
would  be  of  bad  confequence  ;  which  the  animal  prevents, 
by  forcing  fuch  fubftances  out  ol  fuch  a  dangerous  litua- 
tion.  But,  to  enforce  the  negative  of  the  colliquamentum 
■  pading  by  the  mouth,  obferve,  that  there  are  only  three 
days  in  which  this  paffage  can  mod  probably  be  fuppofed 
to  happen,  which  are  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
day  of  incubation  :  for  before  the  fifteenth,  the  quantity 
of  the  liquor  amnii  is  encreafing,  which  is  no  great  fign  of 
its  being  fwallowed  ;  and  after  the  eighteenth,  this  liquor 
is  not  to  be  feen.  If,  then,  the  liquor  amnii  were  all  fwal¬ 
lowed  between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  days,  the  fto- 
mach  ought  to  be  fuller  at  this  time,  and  its  contents 
fhould  be  thinner,  more  pellucid,  &c.  like  to  the  colli¬ 
quamentum;  which,  however,  does  not  happen.  Befides, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  power  of  digeftion  fo  llrong  as  to  ex¬ 
pel  this  liquor  as  faff  as  it  is  taken  down  in  thefe  three 
days,  it  would  certainly  follow,  that  this  powerful  digef¬ 
tion  continuing  in  the  three  fucceeding  days,  while  there 
is  no  liquor  to  be  fwallowed,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  quite 
emptied ;  which  every  one  who  opens  the  ftomachs  of 
chickens  at  this  time  will  fee  it  is  not.  And,  laftly,  as  a 
more  diredt  proof  dill  againft  Harvey,  Dr.  Monro  broke 
the  fltells  of  feveral  incubated  eggs,  while  the  colliqua¬ 
mentum  was  in  large  quantity;  and,  before  the  amnios  was 
opened,  he  faw  the  chickens  open  their  mouths  very  wide 
feveral  times,  but  could  not  obferve  the  quantity  of  the 
liquor  in  which  they  lay  at  all  leflened.  He  afterwards 
carefully  diftedfed  the  chickens,  and  found  no  other  than 
the  common  fmall  quantity  in  the  crops,  and  the  ordinary 
curdy  mucus  in  the  ftomach  ;  which  feems  to  be  a  de- 
monftration  that  they  do  not  fwallow.  After  Inch  con¬ 
vincing  proofs,  we  fliall  only  defire  the  reader  to  compare 
the  polfure  of  a  chick,  and  of  a  hen  while  fhe  fwallows 
liquors,  that  they  may  fee  the  pofture  of  the  chick’s  neck 
to  be  mod  unfavourable  to  the  fuppofition  of  deglutition 
being  performed  ;  and  then  (hall  conclude  with  a  very 
fliort  hiftory  of  incubation,  afligning  the  mod  probable 
reafons  of  the  feveral  appearances. 

By  the  heat  of  the  hen,  aflifted  poffibly  by  the  action  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  folliculus  aeris,  the  albumen  be¬ 
comes  thinner,  efpecially  where  it  is  mod  expofed  to  thefe 
forces  ;  and  the  vitellus  in  the  fame  manner  becomes  fpe- 
cifically  lighter,  and  therefore  readily  rifes  in  the  white. 
And  as,  by  being  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  its 
axis  the  chalazae,  it  prefents  the  fmaller  portion  to  the  in¬ 
cubating  heat  at  firft  ;  fo  the  change  in  confequence  of  in¬ 
cubation  being  fooneft  and  mod  produced  here,  and  the 
cicatricula  being  enlarged  at  the  fame  time,  the  fmaller 
portion  of  the  yolk  becomes  much  lighter ;  and  therefore 
is  buoyed  up  to  the  fuperior  part  of  the  egg  ;  w  hereby  the 
folliculis  aeris  and  the  membranes  of  the  cicatricula  be¬ 
come  contiguous  when  they  enlarge,  and  the  vitellus  can 
never  be  in  hazard  of  comprefling  the  tender  embryo  ; 
and  the  umbilical  velfels  are  fituated  fo  as  to  have  their 
extremities  immerfed  in  the  liquors  that  firft  undergo  the 
proper  change,  for  being  imbibed  by  their  orifices.  The 
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incubation  continuing,  the  white  is  ftill  more  and  more 
colliquated,  and  the  umbilical  veflels  are  proportionally 
extended,  the  veins  to  abfor'o  it,  and  the  arteries  to  throw 
out  any  particles  that  are  unfit  for  tiie  chick  till  they  are 
farther  prepared.  When  the  white  in  the  tipper  part  of 
the  egg  is  exhaufted,  its  membranes  become  contiguous  to 
the  amnios  ;  and  thereby,  the  membranes  involving  the 
foetus,  becomes  fufficiently  ftrong  to  refill  the  motions  of 
the  chick,  when  its  eafie  or  fafety  prompt  it  at  any  time  to 
fpurn.  The  powers  of  incubation  above-mentioned,  aflift¬ 
ed  by  the  pulfation  and  conquaflatory  motions  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  umbilical  velfels  fpread  on  the  yolk,  diliblve  that 
humour  more,  and  render  fome  part  of  it  fine  enough  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  fmall  extremities  of  the  umbilical  vein, 
fome  of  which  penetrate  its  membrane:  by  which  the  li¬ 
quor  at  laft  becomes  thicker  ;  and  the  membrane,  being  in 
part  emptied,  will  more  eafily  yield  to  the  weight  of  the 
chick;  and  is  prefled  into  the  form  of  a  horfe-ftioe,  while 
the  net-work  of  the  velfels  extended  on  this  membrane 
renders  it  (tronger  and  firmer.  The  folliculis  aeris  not  only 
aflifts  in  coiliquating  the  albumen,  but,  when  the  humours 
of  the  egg  come  to  occupy  a  lefs  fpace,  by  elcaping  through 
the  fliell,  and  by  being  changed  into  the  folid  fubftance  of 
the  chick,  the  folliculis  enlarging,  keeps  the  chick  and 
humour  fteady,  without  danger  of  being  difordered  and 
broken  by  the  motions  of  the  egg.  Branches  of  the  um¬ 
bilical  velfels  being  diftributed  to  the  amnios,  the  arteries 
will  pour  out  their  liquors  into  its  cavity  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  the  veins  can  take  them  up,  as  long  as  the  foetus 
is  weak:  but,  whenever  the  foetus  becomes  ftronger,  and 
conlequently  the  ablot^ent  power  of  the  veins  increafes, 
they  will  take  up  the  fluid  of  the  amnios  falter  than  tire 
arteries  pour  it  in,  and  its  quantity  will  be  diminilhed  till 
it  is  quite  exhaufted.  This  abforption  will  go  on  more 
fpeedily  in  proportion  alfo  to  the  umbilical  velfels  being 
lefs  diftended  with  albumen,  whereby  there  is  lets  refin¬ 
ance  to  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  ablorbed  liquors; 
which  probably  is  the  reafon  of  the  colliquamentum  being 
all  taken  up  between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  days. 
By  the  conftant  circulation  and  renewal  of  all  thefe  hu- 
mours  of  the  egg,  they  keep  frefh  and  uncorrupted  in  a 
fecundated  egg  ;  but  corrupt  foon  in  a  fubventaneous  one, 
or  in  fuch  whofe  feetus  dies  in  the  time  of  incubation. 
Wherever  velfels  are  not  fufficiently  filled,  they  contract 
themfelves;  and  therefore,  the  albumen  being  exhaufted 
in  the  laft  days  of  incubation,  the  umbilical  veflels  gra¬ 
dually  fhrivel,  which  prevents  the  danger  of  an  haemorr¬ 
hage  when  the  chick  is  feparated  from  its  membranes. 
But,  as  the  white  is  not  fufficient  at  this  time  fully  to  fup- 
ply  the  chick,  the  yolk  is  taken  into  its  body;  and,  being 
there  prelfed,  it  is  thrown  gradually  by  the  proper  dudt 
into  the  guts  to  fupply  that  deleft.  The  veflels  and  glands 
which  open  into  the  alimentary  tube  feparate  at  leaft  as 
much  liquor  as  will  moiften  it;  and  the  ftomach,  having 
no  callous  ftrong  cruft  on  its  internal  furface,  will  feparate 
more  than  it  can  do  in  the  adult ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  glands  of  the  infundibulum  pour  out  a  liquor  that  is 
always  thicker  as  the  chick  increafes,  tiil  it  becomes  a  very 
thick  white  mucus  :  and  therefore  the  contents  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  of  the  feetus  in  the  egg  muff  have  the  appearance 
above  defcribed,  and  will  be  (lowly  parting  oft  into  the 
inteftines.  The  fliell  at  the  obtuie  end  of  the  egg  be¬ 
coming  more  brittle,  by  being  fo  long  expofed  to  a  dry 
heat,  and  the  membranes  lofing  their  toughnels  when  their 
moifture  is  exhaufted,  the  chick  very  eafily  tears  them, 
and  breaks  oft' that  end  of  the  (hell,  to  make  its  way  into 
the  common  atmofphere.  The  mother  having  no  juices 
prepared  within  her  body  to  give  to  the  chick  for  food 
after  it  is  hatched,  and  its  organs  for  taking  in  and  di- 
gefting  aliment  being  for  fome  time  too  weak  to  fupply  it 
fufficiently  with  nourifhment,  the  vitellus  is  made  to  fup¬ 
ply  thefe  deficiencies,  till  the  chick  is  fufficiently  confirm¬ 
ed  and  ftrong  ;  after  which  it  is  no  longer  the  fubjeft  of 
our  prefent  inquiry.  We  therefore  proceed  to  finifh  our 
anatomical  obfervations  on  the  domeftic  fowls. 
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Thefe  creatures,  as  was  obferved  of  fowls  in  general, 
have  no  teeth.  Some,  indeed,  have  an  appearance  of 
teeth  ;  but  thefe  are  only  fmall  proceifes  or  ferrae  rifing 
out  from  the  mandible,  without  any  focket,  &c.  which 
would  have  been  needlefs,  as  they  fwallow  their  food  en¬ 
tire.  But  their  tongue  is  made  fomewhat  firm,  left  it 
fhould  be  hurt  by  the  fharp  points  of  the  grain  on  which 
they  feed.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  pointed  be¬ 
fore  ;  and,  as  by  their  depending  pofture  their  meat  is  in 
hazard  of  falling  out  of  their  mouths,  to  prevent  this, 
there  are  feveral  fmall  pointed  papillae  (landing  out  upon 
their  tongue  and  palate,  with  their  points  inclined  back¬ 
wards,  allowing  an  eafy  paftage  to  the  food,  but  hindering 
it  to  return.  We  have  here  no  velum  palatinum,  uvula, 
or  epiglottis  ;  and,  in  place  of  two  large  holes  opening  into 
the  nofe,  there  is  only  a  long  narrow  rima  furnilhed  with 
ftrong  mufcles  ;  and  a  fimilar  rima  fupplies  the  place  of  a 
glottis.  Fowls  have  a  power  of  Ihutting  both  at  pleafure; 
the  nature  of  their  food  feems  not  only  to  exempt  them 
from  the  hazard  of  its  getting  into  the  nofe  or  trachea,  but 
its  fharp  points  would  hurt  an  uvula  or  epiglottis.  Hence 
we  fee  with  w  hat  difficulty  they  fwallow  dough  or  other 
fort  of  food  that  can  be  eafily  moulded  into  any  form. 
When  we  examine  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea,  we  ob- 
fervc  a  rima  giottidis  with  mufcular  Tides,  which  may  adt 
in  preventing  the  food  or  drink  from  palling  into  the  lungs, 
for  there  is  no  epiglottis,  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds. 

Their  cranium  is  more  cellular  and  cavernous  than  ours. 
By  this  means  their  heads  are  light,  yet  ftrong  enough  to 
refill  external  injuries  ;  for  the  enlarging  of  the  diameter 
of  bones  contributes  to  their  ftrength.  By  this  cavernous 
cranium  the  organ  of  fmelling  is  fuppofed  to  be  confidera- 
bly  enlarged  ;  and  farther,  finging  birds,  as  is  obferved  by 
Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Derham,  have  the  cavernous  Itrudtwre 
of  the  brain  ftill  more  obfervable  :  and  we  are  told  that 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates  with  the  cells. 
Their  brain  is  covered  with  the  common  membranes,  but 
its  external  furface  is  not  formed  into  fo  many  gyrae  or 
convolutions  as  ours.  Its  anterior  part  is  quite  folid,  of  a 
cineritious  colour,  and  fo  far  refembies  the  corpora  jlriata 
as  to  give  rile  to  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  whole  of  it 
appears  to  us  as  imperfect,  and  we  can  fcarcely  determine 
whether  there  be  any  thing  analogous  to  a  third  or  fourth 
ventricle;  neither  the  corpus  callofum,  fornix,  nates,  or  tefes, 
&c.  can  be  obferved  here  ;  which  parts  therefore  cannot  be 
imagined  as  abfolutely  neceftary  for  the  fundtions  of  life, 
fince  we  find  thefe  creatures  perform  them  fufficiently  well. 
Their  organ  of  fmelling  is  very  large,  and  w  ell  provided 
With  nerves;  hence  they  have  this  fenlation  very  acute. 
Ravens  and  other  birds  of  prey  give  a  fure  proof  of  this, 
by  their  being  abie  to  find  out  their  prey,  though  conceal¬ 
ed  from  their  fight,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  Thofe 
birds  that  grope  for  their  food  in  the  waters,  mud,  &c. 
have  large  nerves,  which  run  quite  to  the  end  of  their 
bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  diftinguilh  their  food. 

The  anterior  part  of  their  eyes,  inftead  of  having  the 
fclerotic  coat  contained,  fo  as  to  make  nearly  a  fphere  as 
an  us,  turns  all  of  a  fudden  fiat;  fo  that  here  the  fclerotic 
makes  but  half  a  fphere;  and  the  cornea  rifes  up  after¬ 
wards,  being  a  portion  of  a  very  fmall  and  diltindl  fphere: 
fo  that  in  thefe  creatures  there  is  a  much  greater  difference 
between  the  fclerotic  and  cornua  than  in  us.  Hence  their 
eyes  do  not  jut  out  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  moll 
of  thefe  creatures  are  continually  employed  in  hedges  and 
thickets,  that  their  eyes  might  be  fecured  from  thefe  inju¬ 
ries,  as  well  as  from  too  much  light  when  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  fun,  there  is  therefore  a  very  elegant  mechan- 
ifm  in  their  eyes.  A  membrane  rifes  from  the  internal 
canthus,  which  at  pleafure,  like  a  curtain,  can  be  made  to 
cover  the  whole  eye ;  and  this,  by  means  ot  a  proper  mufcle 
that  rifes  from  the  fclerotic  coat,  and,  palling  round  the 
optic  nerves,  runs  through  the  mu/culus  oculi  attolens  and 
palpebra,  to  be  inferted  into  the  edge  of  this  membrane. 
Whenever  this  nuifde  ceufes  to  acl,  the  membrane  by  its 
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owm  elafticity  again  difcovers  the  eye.  This  covering  is 
neither  pellucid  nor  opaque,  both  which  would  have  been 
equally  inconvenient ;  but,  being  fomewdiat  tranfparent, 
allows  as  many  rays  to  enter  as  to  make  any  objedt  juft  vi- 
fible,  and  is  fufficient  to  diredt  them  in  their  progreliion. 
By  means  of  this  membrane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  faid  to 
look  at  the  fun.  Quadrupeds  alfo  have  a  fmall  membrana 
niB.it  ans. 

Befides,  all  fowls  have  another  particularity,  the  ufe  of 
which  appears  not  fo  well  underllood ;  and  that  is,  a 
longifh  black  triangular  purfe,  rifing  from  the  bottom  of 
their  eye  juft  at  the  entry  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  ftretched 
out  into  their  vitreous  humour,  and  perhaps  it  gives  fome 
threads  to  the  cryftalline.  To  this  the  French  (who  were 
the  firft  that  took  notice  of  it  in  their  dilfedlions  before  the 
Royal  Academy)  gave  the  name  of  bourfe  noire.  It  may 
poffibly  ferve  to  fuftocate  fome  of  the  rays  of  light,  that 
they  may  fee  objedts  more  diftindtly  w  ithout  hurting  their 
eyes.  It  has  a  connedtion  with  the  vitreous,  and  feems  to 
be  joined  alfo  to  the  cryftalline,  humours.  If  we  fuppofe 
it  to  have  a  power  of  contradlion,  (which  may  be  as  well 
allowed  as  that  of  the  iris,)  it  may  fo  alter  the  pofition  of 
the  vitreous  and  cryftalline  humours,  that  the  rays  from 
any  body  may  not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cryftal¬ 
line;  and  this  feems  to  be  neceftary  in  them,  lince  they 
cannot  change  the  figure  of  the  anterior  part  of  their  eye 
fo  much  as  we  do  :  and,  as  this  animal  is  expofed  often  to 
too  great  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  fo  they  have  no  ta- 
petum,  but  have  the  bottom  of  their  eye  wholly  black  on 
the  retina;  and  in  confequence  of  this,  fowls  fee  very  ill 
in  the  dark. 

They  have  no  external  ear;  but  in  its  place  a  tuft  of 
very  fine  feathers  covering  the  meatus  auditor ius,  which 
eafily  allows  the  waves  of  found  to  pals  them,  and  like- 
wife  prevents  dud  or  any  infedl  from  getting  in.  An  ex¬ 
ternal  ear  would  have  been  inconvenient  in  their  paftage 
through  thickets,  and  in  flying,  &c,  A  liquor  is  lepara- 
ted  in  the  external  part  of  the  ear,  or  meatus  auditories, 
to  lubricate  the  paftage,  and  farther  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any  infedls,  &c.  The  membrana  tympani  is  convex  exter¬ 
nally;  and  no  mufcles  are  fixed  to  the  bones  of  their  ear, 
which  are  rather  of  a  cartilaginous  confidence:  any  tremu¬ 
lous  motions  impreffed  on  the  air  are  communicated  in 
thefe  creatures  merely  by  the  fpring  and  elafticity  of  thefe 
bones;  fo,  probably,  the  membrane  is  not  fo  ftretched  as 
in  the  human  ear  by  mufcles.  The  femicircular  canals 
are  very  diflindl,  and  eafily  prepared. 

We  (hall  next  confider  carnivorous  birds,  commonly 
called  birds  of  prey  ;  and  for  an  example  (hall  take  a  llan- 
nel  or  fmall  hawk.  The  principal  difference  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  them,  is  in  their  chylopoietic  vifcera,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  from  their  different  way  of  life. 
Immediately  under  their  clavicles,  we  obferve  the  cefo- 
phagus  expanded  into  their  ingluvies,  which  is  propor¬ 
tionally  lefs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  fince  their  food 
does  not  fwell  fo  much  by  maceration  :  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  there  is  a  lefs  quantity  of  menftruum  to  be  found 
there.  They  have  alfo  a  ventriculus  fuccenturiatus,  plenti¬ 
fully  llored  with  glands,  fituated  immediately  above  their 
Itomach,  which  is  much  more  thin  and  mufculo-membra- 
nous  than  in  the  granivorous  kind  ;  and  this  difference, 
which  is  almoft  the  only  one  we  find  between  the  two  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  fowls,  is  eafily  accounted  for  from  the 
nature  of  their  food,  which  acquires  lefs  attrition,  being 
ealier  of  digeftion  than  that  of  the  other  kind  ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  it  feems  requifite  it  fhould  be  lironger  than  the  hu¬ 
man,  to  compenfate  the  want  of  abdominal  mufcles,  which 
are  here  very  thin.  The  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  this 
creature’s  duodenum,  that  we  have  hitherto  obferved.  As 
being  a  carnivorous  animal,  its  guts  are  proportionally 
lliorter  than  thole  of  the  granivorous  fpecies,  for  the  reafon 
firft  given,  viz.  its  food  being  more  liable  to  corrupt,  is 
therefore  not  proper  to  be  long  detained  in  the  body  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  it  has  no  inteftina  caeca,  of  which  the  other 
1  fowls 
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fowls  have  a  pair.  The  difference  in  their  wings,  beaks, 
and  claws,  are  obvious;  and  have  been  already  in  1'ome 
meafure  obferved. 

ANA  TO  MY  of  A  MPHIBIOUS  and  AQUEOUS  ANIMALS. 

Aqueous  animals  are  generally  divided  into  fuch  as 
have  lungs,  and  fuch  as  want  them.  The  firft  fpecies  dif¬ 
fer  fo  inconfiderably  from  an  ox  or  any  other  quadruped, 
that  a  few  obfervations  may  be  fufficient  to  give  an  idea 
ef  their  internal  ftrudture  ;  for  this  purpofe,  we  fhall  firft 
examine  that  fpecies  which  mod  refenibles  man  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  ftrudhire,  the  tortoife.  The  covering  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  compofed  of  a  (hell  fo  remarkably  hard  and  firm  in 
its  texture,  that  a  loaded  waggon  may  go  over  it  without 
hurting  the  (hell  or  the  animal  within  it.  In  the  young, 
this  lit  ell  grows  harder  in  proportion  as  its  contents  ex¬ 
pand  ;  and  this  creature  never  changes  its  (hell  as  fome  others 
do  :  hence  it  was  neceffary  for  it  to  be  compofed  ot  diffe¬ 
rent  pieces  ;  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs  diftinft  in  different 
animals.  Its  feet  are  fmall  and  weak,  and  are  exceedingly 
flow  in  motion.  It  has  neither  tongue  nor  teeth;  to  make 
up  for  which,  its  lips  are  fo  hard  as  to  be  able  to  break 
almoft  the  hardeft  bodies.  The  alimentary  canal  very 
much  refembles  that  of  the  other  clafs.  The  principal 
difference  is  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  heart 
has  two  diftindl  auricles,  without  any  communication; 
and  under  thefe,  there  is  the  appearance  of  two  ventricles 
fimilar  in  fhape  to  thofe  of  the  former  clafs :  but  they 
may  be  confidered  as  one  cavity  ;  for  the  ventricle  fends 
out  not  only  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  likewife  the  aorta; 
for  there  is  a  palfage  in  the  feptum  by  which  the  ventri¬ 
cles  communicate  freely,  and  the  blood  paifes  from  the 
left  into  the  right  one.  From  die  aorta  the  blood  returns 
into  the  right  auricle,  while  that  from  the  pulmonary  ar¬ 
tery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  from  which  it  is  fent  to 
the  left  ventricle,  &c.  fo  that  only  a  part  of  the  blood  is 
fent  to  the  lungs,  the  reft  going  immediately  into  the  aor¬ 
ta  ;  hence  the  animal  is  not  under  the  neceffity  of  breathing 
fo  often  as  otherwife  it  would  be. 

From  the  bafe  of  the  right  ventricle  goes  out  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  and  aorta.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  fpent 
upon  the  lungs.  The  aortse  may  be  faid  to  be  three  in 
number;  for  the  aorta  finiftra  afcends  through  the  peri¬ 
cardium  in  company  with  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  turns  down,  and  fends  off'  a  confiderable  branch, 
which  fplits  into  two;  one  of  which  joins  the  right  aorta, 
while  the  other  is  diftributed  upon  the  liver,  ftomach,  in- 
teftines,  &c.  What  remains  of  this  aorta  runs  to  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  pofterior  extremities  of  that  fide.  An  aorta  de- 
fcendens,  See.  after  piercing  the  pericardium,  runs  down 
and  communicates  with  the  branch  already  mentioned,  is 
cHftributed  upon  the  right  kidney  and  inferior  extremity, 
and  alfo  upon  the  bladder  and  parts  of  generation.  An 
aorta  afeendens,  after  getting  out  of  the  pericardium,  fup- 
plies  the  fore-legs,  neck,  and  head.  The  blood  of  the  lu- 
perior  part  of  the  body  returns  to  the  right  auricle  by  two 
jugular  veins,  which  unite  after  perforating  the  pericar¬ 
dium.  From  the  inferior  part,  it  returns  to  the  fame  au¬ 
ricle  by  two  large  veins :  one  on  the  right  fide  receives  the 
blood  from  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver;  the  other  on  the 
left  fide  receives  the  blood  from  the  left  lobe,  and  alfo  a 
trunk  which  correfponds  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  in 
other  animals.  The  pulmonary  veffels  run  in  the  left  au¬ 
ricle  in  the  common  way. 

The  abforbent  fyftem  in  the  turtle,  like  that  in  the  for¬ 
mer  clafs,  conlifts  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  with  their 
common  trunks  the  thoracic  dufts ;  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  no  obvious  lymphatic  glands  on  any  parts  of  its 
body,  nor  plexus  formed  at  the  termination  in  the  red 
veins.  The  la&eals  accompany  the  blood-velfels  upon  the 
mefentery,  and  form  frequent  net-works  acrofs  thefe  vef¬ 
fels  :  near  the  root  of  the  mefentery  a  plexus  is  formed, 
which  communicates  with  the  lymphatics  coming  from 
the  kidneys  and  parts  near  the  anus.  At  the  root  of  the 
mefentery  on  the  left  fide  of  the  i'pine,  the  lymphatics  of 
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the  fpleen  join  the  lacteal s ;  and  immediately  above  this  a 
plexus  is  formed,  which  lies  upon  the  right  aorta.  From 
this  plexus  a  large  branch  arifes,  which  pafles  behind  tire 
right  aorta  to  the  left  fide,  and  gets  before  the  left  aorta, 
where  it  a  (lifts  in  forming  a  very  large  receptaculum,  which 
lies  upon  that  artery. 

From  this  receptaculum  arife  the  thoracic  dmfts.  From 
its  right  fide  goes  one  trunk,  which  is  joined  by  that  large 
branch  that  came  from  the  plexus  to  the  left  fide  of  the 
right  aorta,  and  then  paffes  over  the  fpine.  This  trunk  is 
the  thoracic  dufk  of  the  right  fide ;  for,  having  got  to 
the  right  fide  of  the  fpine,  it  runs  upwards  on  the  infide 
of  the  right  aorta,  towards  the  right  fubclavian  vein ;  and, 
when  it  has  advanced  a  little  above  the  lungs,  it  divides 
into  branches,  which  near  the  fame  place  are  joined  by  a 
large  branch,  that  comes  up  on  the  outfide  of  the  aorta. 
From  this  part  upwards,  thofe  veffels  divide  and  fub -di¬ 
vide,  and  are  afterwards  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
neck,  which  likewife  form  branches  before  they  join  thofe 
from  below.  So  that  between  the  thoracic  duit  and  the 
lymphatics  of  the  fame  fide  of  the  neck,  a  very  intricate 
net-work  is  formed ;  from  which  a  branch  goes  into  the 
angle  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  lower  part  or  trunk 
of  the  fubclavian.  This  branch  lies  therefore  on  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  jugular  vein,  whilft  another  gets  to  the  outfide 
of  it,  and  feeins  to  terminate  in  it,  a  little  above  the  angle 
bet  ween  that  vein  and  the  fubclavian. 

Into  the  above-mentioned  receptaculum  the  lymphatics 
■of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum  likewife  enter.  Thofe  of 
the  duodenum  run  by  the  fide  of  the  pancreas,  and  pro¬ 
bably  receive  lymphatics  from  it,  and  a  part  of  thofe  of 
the  liver.  The  lymphatics  of  the  ftomach  and  duodenum 
have  very  numerous  anaftomofes,  and  form  a  beautiful 
net-work  on  the  artery,  which  they  accompany.  From 
this  receptaculum  likewife  (befides  the  trunk  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  goes  to  the  right  fide)  two  other  trunks, 
nearly  equal  in  fize,  arife;  one  of  which  runs  upon  the 
left  fide,  and  the  other  upon  the  right  fide,  of  the  left  aorta, 
till  they  come  within  two  or  three  inches  of  tire  left  fub¬ 
clavian  vein;  where  they  join  behind  the  aorta,  and  form 
a  number  of  branches  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  the 
lymphatics  of  the  left  fide  of  the  neck;  fo  that  a  plexus 
is  here  formed  as  well  as  upon  the  right  fide.  From  this 
plexus  a  branch  ilfues,  which  opens  into  the  angle  between 
the  jugular  and  fubclavian  vein. 

The  circulation  in  ferpents  and  crocodiles  is  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  turtle  ;  but  we  find  only  one  ventricle.  The 
blood  goes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  ventricle  which 
fends  out  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta;  the  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  returns  to  the  left  auricle,  that  from 
the  aorta  going  to  the  right  auricle,  and  both  the  auricles 
opening  into  the  ventricle. 

The  frog  and  lizard  differ  from  the  former  animals,  in 
having  only  one  auricle  and  ventricle:  and  befides,  the 
ventricle  fends  out  a  fingle  artery,  which  afterwards  fplits 
into  two  parts;  one  to  fupply  the  lungs,  the  other  runs  to 
all  the  reft  of  the  body :  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  other 
parts  the  blood  returns  into  the  auricle. 

ANATOMY  of  FISHES. 

With  refpedt  to  Fifties  we  may  firft  obferve,  that  they 
have  a  very -ftrong  thick  cuticle ,  covered  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  feales,  laid  one  on  another  like  tiles  on  houfes, 
This  among  other  arguments  is  luppofed  to  prove  the  hu¬ 
man  epidermis  to  be  of  a  fquamous  ftructure ;  but  the 
feales  referable  the  hairs,  wool,  feathers,  & c.  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  tiiat  live  in  air  ;  and  below  thefe  we  obferve  the  pro¬ 
per  cuticula  and  cutis.  The  generality  of  fifties,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  ftiaped  like  the  cod,  haddock,  & c.  have  a  line 
running  on  each  fide.  Thefe  lines  open  externally  by  a 
number  of  draffs,  which  throw  out  a  mucous  or  ftimy 
fubftance,  that  keeps  the  Ikin  foft  and  clammy,  and  feems 
to  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  mucous  glands  or  duff  s 
which  are  placed  within  many  of  our  internal  organs.  In 
the  next  place,  thefe  creatures  have  neither  fuperlor  nor 
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inferior  extremities,  as  quadrupeds  and  fowls;  for  their 
progreflion  is  performed  in  a  different  way  from  either  of 
thole  fpecies  of  animals:  for  this  purpole  they  are  provi¬ 
ded  with  machines,  properly  confiding  of  a  great  number 
of  elaftic  beams,  c'oi'inetled  to  one  another  by  firm  mem¬ 
branes,  and  with  a  tail  of  the  fame  texture;  their  {pine  is 
very  moveable  towards  the  pofterior  part,  and  thefirongelt 
rnulcles  of  their  bodies  are  inlerted  there.  Their  tails  are 
fo  framed  as  to  contrail  to  a  narrow  fpace  when  drawn  to¬ 
gether  to  either  fide,  and  to  expand  again  when  drawn  to 
a  llraight  line  with  their  bodies;  fo,  by  the  alTiftance  of 
this  broad  tail,  and  the  fins  on  their  tides,  they  make  their 
progreflion  much  in  the  fame  way  as  a  boat  with  oars  on 
its  iides  and  rudder  at  its  Hern.  The  perpendicular  fins 
fituated  on  the  fuperior  part  of  their  body  keep  them  in 
dquilibrio ,  hindering  the  belly  from  turning  uppermoll; 
which  it  would  readily  do,  becaufe  of  the  air-bag  in  the 
abdomen  rendering  their  belly  fpecifically  lighter  than 
their  back;  but,  by  the  refiflance  thefe  fins  meet  with 
when  inclined  to  either  fide,  they  are  always  kept  with 
their  backs  uppermoll.  It  may  next  be  obferved,  that 
thefe  creatures  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  neck,  fince 
they  feek  their  food  in  an  horizontal  way,  and  can  move 
their  bodies  either  upwards  or  downwards,  as  they  have 
occafion,  by  the  contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  air-bag; 
a  long  neck,  as  it  would  hinder  their  progreflion,  w’ould 
be  very  difadvantageous  in  the  element  they  live  in. 

Tim  abdomen  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with  a  black- 
coloured  thin  membrane  refembling  our  peritonaeum.  It 
is  divided  from  the  thorax  by  a  thin  membranous  partition, 
which  has  no  mufcular  appearance  ;  fo  that  we  have  now 
feen  two  different  forts  of  animals  that  have  no  mufcular 
diaphragm.  Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  teeth 
proper  for  breaking  their  aliment  into  fmall  morfels,  as  the 
food  they  ufe  is  generally  fmall  fillies,  or  other  animals 
that  need  no  trituration  in  the  month,  but  fpontaneoully 
and  gradually  diffolve  into  a  liquid  chyle.  Their  teeth 
therefore  ferve  to  grafp  their  prey,  and  hinder  the  food 
they  have  once  caught  from  efcaping  again.  For  the 
lame  purpofe,  the  internal  cartilaginous  bafts  of  the  bran- 
cliite,  and  the  tv\  o  round  bodies  fituated  in  the  pofierior 
part  of  the  jaws,  have  a  great  number  of  tenter-hooks 
fixed  into  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  any  thing  can 
daftly  get  down,  but  is  hindered  from  getting  back.  The 
water  that  is  neceffarily  taken  along  with  their  food  in  too 
great  quantities  to  be  received  into  their  jaws  in  degluti¬ 
tion,  paffes  between  the  interftices  of  the  branchiae  and  the 
flap  that  covers  them. 

The  cefophagus  in  thefe  creatures  is  very  fhort,  and  fcarce- 
ly  dillinguilhed  from  their  ftomach ;  and  the  food  lies  al- 
moft  equally  in  both.  The  llomach  is  of  an  oblong  figure. 
There  are  commonly  found  fmall  filhes  Hill  retaining  their 
natural  form  in  the  llomach  of  large  ones;  but,  when 
touched,  they  melt  down  into  a  jelly.  From  this,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  liquors  poured  into  their  flomachs,  we 
may  conclude,  that  digeilion  is  folely  brought  about  in 
them  by  the  diffolving  power  of  a  menllruum,  and  that 
no  trituration  happens  here.  The  guts  of  thefe  animals 
are  very  fiiort,  making  only  three  turns  ;  the  lad  of  which 
ends  in  the  common  cloaca  for  the  faeces,  urine,  and  fe- 
men,  fituated  about  the  middle  of  the  inferior  part  of 
their  bodies. 

To  that  fufcftance  which  we  call  pancreas,  fome  give  the 
name  of  intejlinula  caeca.  It  confills  of  a  great  number  of 
fmall  threads,  like  fo  many  little  worms,  which  all  termi¬ 
nate  at  lad  in  two  larger  canals,  that  open  into  the  firff 
gut,  and  pour  into  it  a  vifcous  liquor  much  about  the  place 
where  the  biliary  duds  enter.  That  kind  of  pancreas 
formed  of  inteftinula  cmca  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  kind  of 
'  filhes;  for  the  cartilaginous,  broad,  and  flat,  kind,  as  the 
lkate,  foie,  flounder,  &:c.  have  a  pancreas  relembling  that 
of  the  former  clafs  of  animals.  Their  intellines  are  con- 
neded  to  the  back-bone  by  a  membrane  analogous  to  a 
mefentery.  Their  liver  is  very  large,  of  a  whitifli  colour, 
and  lies  almoll  wholly  in  the  left  fide,  and  contains  a  great 
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deal  of  fat  or  oil.  The  gall-bladder  is  fituated  a  confide- 
rable  way  from  their  liver  ;  and  fends  out  a  canal,  the  cyf- 
tic  duct,  which  joins  with  the  hepatic  duift  juft  at  the  en¬ 
try  into  the  gut.  Some  fibres  are  ftretched  from  the  liver 
to  the  gall-bladder  ;  but  nobody  has  hitherto  difeovered 
any  cavity  in  thele  cords  :  fo  in  this  animal  it  fhould  feem 
impollible  that  the  bile  can  be  carried  into  the  gall-blad¬ 
der  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  confequently  it  mull  either 
be  fecreted  on  the  fides  of  that  fac,  or  regurgitate  into  it 
from  the  canalis  choledoclnis.  Here  we  may  make  the 
fame  remark  as  upon  the  biliary  duels  of  fowls,  viz.  that 
hepato-cyftic  duds  exift  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
T his,  for  example,  is  very  obvious  in  the  falmon,  where 
large  and  diftind  duds  run  from  the  biliary  duds  of  the 
liver,  and  open  into  the  gall-bladder. 

The fpleen  is  placed  near  the  back-bone,  and  at  a  place 
where  it  is  fubjed  to  an  alternate  preflure  from  the  con- 
ftridion  and  dilatation  of  the  air-bag,  which  is  fituated 
near  it.  Since,  in  all  the  different  animals  we  have  dif¬ 
fered,  we  find  the  fpleen  attached  to  fome  part  that  may- 
give  it  a  conquaffation ;  as  in  the  human  fubjed  and  qua¬ 
drupeds,  it  is  contiguous  to  the  diaphragm;  in  fowls,  it  is 
placed  between  the  back-bone,  the  liver,  and  the  ftomach  ; 
in  fillies,  it  lies  on  the  faccus  aerius:  and  fince  we  find  it 
fowell  ferved  with  blood-veffels,  and  all  its  blood  return¬ 
ing  into  the  liver,  we  mull  not  conclude  the  fpleen  to  be 
an  inutile  pondus,  only  to  ferve  as  a  balance  to  the  animal 
pro  cequilibrio,  but  particularly  defigned  for  preparing  the 
blood  for  the  liver. 

The  only  organs  of  generation  in  this  animal,  are  two  bags 
fituated  in  the  abdomen  uniting  near  the  podex.  Thefe 
in  the  male  are  filled  with  a  whitilh  firm  lubftance  called 
the  milt ;  and  in  the  female  with  an  infinite  number  of  lit¬ 
tle  ova  cluftered  together,  of  areddilh  yellow  colour,  call¬ 
ed  the  roe.  Both  thefe  at  fpawning-time  we  find  very 
much  diftended  ;  whereas  at  any  other  time  the  male  or¬ 
gan  can  fcarcely  be  dillinguilhed  from  the  female  ;  nor  fs 
there  any  proper  inftrument  in  the  male  for  throwing  the 
feed  into  the  organ  of  the  female,  as  in  other  creatures. 
We  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  the  way  whereby 
the  female  fperm  is  impregnated  ;  but  we  find  that  the 
fpawn  of  frogs  confills  of  fmall  fpecks  wrapped  up  in  a 
whitifli  glutinous  liquor;  thefe  fpecks  are  the  rudiments 
of  the  young  frogs,  which  are  nourilhed  in  that  liquor  till 
they  are  able  to  go  in  fearch  of  their  food.  Spallanzani 
has  found,  that  the  eggs  of  frogs,  toads,  and  water-newts, 
are  not  fecundated  in  the  body  of  the  female;  that  the 
male  emits  his  femen  upon  the  fpawn  while  it  is  flowing 
from  the  female  ;  and  that  the  feetus  pre-exifts  in  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  female.  But  whether  impregnation  takes  place 
in  the  fame  manner  in  filhes,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
determine,  though  he  feems  to  think  it  probable ;  for,  in 
the  fame  way,  the  ova  of  fifties  are  thrown  out  and  depo- 
fited  in  the  fand,  the  male  being  for  the  mod  part  ready 
to  impregnate  them,  and  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  lun.  It  is  curious  enough  to  remark  with  what  rare 
they  feek  for  a  proper  place  to  depofit  their  ova,  by  fwim- 
ming  to  the  Ihallow,  where  they  can  better  enjoy  the  fun’s 
rays,  and  Hum  the  jaws  of  other  large  filhes.  The  river- 
fillies,  again,  fpawn  in  fome  creek  free  front  the  hazard  of 
the  impetuous  ftreant.  But  whether  this  mixture  be 
brought  about  in  fillies  by  a  fimple  application  of  the  ge¬ 
nitals  to  each  other,  or  if  both  of  them  throw  out  their 
liquors  at  the  fame  time  in  one  place,  and  thus  bring  about 
the  defired  mixture,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  we  think,  feems  mod  probable.  Thefe  creatures  are 
fo  Ihy,  that  we  cannot  ealily  obferve  their  manner  of  co¬ 
pulation,  and  we  are  confequently  but  little  acquainted 
with  their  natural  hiltory.  Frogs,  it  is  very  evident,  do 
not  copulate;  at  lead  no  farther  than  to  allow  both  fexes 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  their  fperm.  Early  in  the 
fpring  the  male  is  found  for  leveral  days  in  clofe  contad 
upon  the  back  of  the  female,  with  his  fore-legs  round 
her  body  in  fuch  a  manner  that  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
feparate  them;  but  there  is  no  penetration.  At  this  time 
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the  female  lays  her  fpawn  in  fome  place  that  is  mod  fecure, 
while  the  male  emits  his  fperm  upon  the  female  fpawn. 

After  railing  up  the  black  peritonaeum  in  filhes,  there 
comes  in  view  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  contained  but  a  quantity  of  elaftic  air. 
This  is  the fzuimming- bladder ;  it  lies  clofe  to  the  back-bone, 
and  has  a  ftrong  mufcuiar  coat,  whereby  it  can  contract 
itfelf.  By  contracting  this  bag,  and  condenfing  the  air 
within  it,  fifli  can  make  their  bodies  fpecifically  heavier 
than  water,  and  fo  readily  fall  to  the  bottom ;  whereas,  the 
mufcuiar  fibres  cealing  to  act,  the  air  is  again  dilated,  and 
they  become  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  and  fo  l'vvim 
above.  According  to  the  different  degrees  of  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  this  bladder,  they  can  keep  higher  or 
lower  in  the  water  at  pleafure.  Hence  flounders,  foies, 
raia  or  Ikate,  and  fuch  other  fillies  as  want  this  fac,  are 
found  always  groveling  at  the  bottom  of  the  water:  it 
is  owing  to  this  that  dead  filh  (unlefs  this  membrane  has 
been  previoufly  broken)  are  found  fwimming  on  the  fur- 
face  w'ith  their  bellies  uppermoft ;  for  the  back-bone  can¬ 
not  yield,  and  the  diftendcd  fac  is  protruded  into  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  the  back  is  confequently  heaviell  at  its  upper 
part,  according  to  their  pollure.  There  is  here  placed  a 
glandular  fubftance,  containing  a  quantity  of  red  blood; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  air  contained  in  the  fwim- 
ming-bladder  is  derived  from  this  fubftance.  From  the 
anterior  part  of  the  bag  go  out  two  procejfes  or  appendices, 
which,  according  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  acade¬ 
my,  terminate  in  their  fauces.  In  a  variety  of  other  filli¬ 
es  we  find  communications  with  fome  parts  of  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal,  particularly  the  oefophagus  and  ftomach.  The 
falmon  has  an  opening  from  the  fore-end  of  the  air-bag 
into  the  oefophagus,  which  is  furrounded  by  a  kind  of 
mufcuiar  fibres.  The  herring  has  a  funnel-like  paflage 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach  into  the  air-bag; 
but  it  is  not  determined  whether  the  air  enters  the  air-bag 
by  this  opening,  or  comes  out  by  it:  the  latter,  how'ever, 
feems  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion,  as  the  glandular 
body  is  found  in  all  fillies,  whereas  there  are  feveral  with¬ 
out  this  paflage  of  communication.  At  the  fuperior  part 
of  this  bag  there  are  other  red-coloured  bodies  of  a  glan¬ 
dular  nature,  which  are  connected  with  the  kidneys. 
From  them  the  ureters  go  down  to  their  infertion  in  the  ve- 
fica  urinaria ,  which  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  the  urethra  is  there  produced,  which  terminates  in  the 
podex.  Tliefe  laft-mentioned  parts  have  not  hitherto  been 
obferved  in  fome  fpecies  of  fifli ;  whence  authors  too  haf- 
tily  denied  them  in  all.  Tliefe  creatures  have  a  membra¬ 
nous  diaphragm,  that  forms  a  fac  in  which  the  heart  is  con¬ 
tained.  It  is  very  tenfe,  and  almoft  perpendicular  to  the 
vertebrae. 

The  heart  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  its  bafe  down¬ 
wards  and  its  apex  uppermoft;  which  iituation  it  has  be- 
cairfe  of  the  branchial.  The  heart  has  but  one  auricle,  one 
ventricle,  and  one  great  artery.  The  lize  of  the  auricle 
and  that  of  the  ventricle  are  much  the  fame ;  the  artery 
fends  out  numerous  branches  to  the  branchiae  or  gills. 
And,  what  is  rather  curious,  this  artery,  inftead  of  fup- 
porting  all  parts  as  in  the  frog,  is  diftributed  entirely  upon 
the  gills,  every  branch  terminating  there,  and  becoming 
fo  extremely  fniall  as  at  laft  to  efcape  the  naked  eye.  The 
branchice  lie  in  two  large  flits  at  each  fide  of  the  head,  and 
feem  to  be  all  that  bears  any  analogy  to  lungs.  Their  form 
is  femicircular ;  they  have  a  vaft  number  of  red  fibriike 
ftanding  out  on  each  fide  of  them  like  a  fringe,  and  very 
much  referable  the  vane  of  a  feather.  Tliefe  branchiae 
are  perpetually  fubjeff  to  an  alternate  motion  and  prelfure 
from  the  water;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  we  have 
not  found  any  red  blood  but  in  places  fubjeff  to  this  alter¬ 
nate  preflure.  This  obfervation  will  help  us  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  affion  of  the  lungs  upon  the  blood.  Over  tliefe 
gills  there  is  a  large  flap,  allowing  a  communication  ex¬ 
ternally;  by  which  the  water  they  are  obliged  to  take  into 
their  mouths  with  their  food  finds  an  exit  without  palling 
into  their  ftomach ;  it  is  owing  to  tliefe  flaps  coming  fo  far 
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down,  that  the  heart  is  faid  commonly  to  be  fituated  in 
their  heads.  The  blood  is  collected  again  from  the  gills 
by  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  veins,  fomewhat  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  our  pulmonary  vein ;  but,  inftead  of  going 
back  to  the  heart  a  fecond  time,  they  immediately  unite 
and  form  an  aorta  defeendens  without  the  intervention  of 
an  auricle  and  ventricle.  Hence  a  young  anatomift  may 
puzzled  to  find  cut  the  power  by  which  the  blood  is  pro¬ 
pelled  from  the  gills  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  ; 
but  the  difficulty  will  be  confiderably  leflened  when  we 
cortfider  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  carried  through 
the  liver  from  the  inteftines  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  The 
aorta  in  fifties  fends  off  branches  which  lupply  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  excepting  the  gills.  From  the  extremity  of 
thofe  branches  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  fomewhat  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former  clafs  of  animals;  only  there 
are  two  inferior  venae  cavae,  whereas  the  former  has  but  one. 

In  the  abforbent fyjlem  in  fifties,  we  fliall  take  the  had¬ 
dock  as  a  general  example:  for  the  other  filhes,  particu¬ 
larly  thole  of  the  fame  fhape,  will  be  found  in  general  to 
agree  with  it.  On  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  a  haddock, 
immediately  below  the  outer  lkin,  a  lymphatic  vcffel  runs 
upwards  from  the  anus,  and  receives  branches  from  the 
parietes  of  the  belly,  and  from  the  fin  below  the  anus; 
near  the  head  this  lymphatic  paffies  between  the  two  pec¬ 
toral  fins;  and,  having  got  above  them,  it  receives  their 
lymphatics.  It  then  goes  under  the  fymphyfis  of  the  two 
bones  which  form  the  thorax,  where  it  opens  into  a  net¬ 
work  of  very  large  lymphatics,  which  lie  clofe  to  the  pe¬ 
ricardium,  and  almoft  entirely  furrotinds  the  heart.  This 
net-work,  befides  that  part  of  it  behind  the  heart,  has  a 
large  lymphatic  on  each  fide,  which  receives  lymphatics 
from  the  kidney,  runs  upon  the  bone  of  the  thorax  back¬ 
wards,  and,  w’hen  it  has  got  as  far  as  the  middle  of  that 
bone,  it  fends  off  a  large  branch  from  its  infide  to  join  the 
thoracic  duff.  After  detaching  this  branch,  it  is  joined 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  foon  after  by 
a  lymphatic  which  runs  upon  the  fide  of  the  fifli.  It  is 
formed  of  branches,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  penniform 
appearance. 

The  laffeals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  mefenteric  arteries, 
anaftomofing  frequently  acrofs  thofe  veffiels.  The  recep- 
taculum  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large,  in  proportion 
to  them  ;  and  conlifts  at  its  lower  part  of  two  branches, 
of  which  one  lies  between  the  duodenum  and  ftomach, 
and  runs  a  little  way  upon  the  pancreas,  receiving  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  thofe  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftomach,  and  the  laffeals  from  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fmall  inteftines.  The  other  branch  of  the  receptaculum 
receives  the  lymphatics  from  the  reft  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  receptaculum  formed  by  tliefe  two  branches 
lies  on  the  right  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach, 
and  is  joined  by  fome  lymphatics  in  that  part,  and  alfo  by 
fome  from  the  found  and  gall-bladder,  which  in  this  fillt 
adheres  to  the  receptaculum.  This-thoracic  draff  takes  its 
rife  from  the  receptaculum,  and  lies  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  oefophagus,  receiving  lymphatics  from  that  part ;  and, 
running  up  about  half  an  inch,  it  divides  into  two  duels, 
one  of  which  paffies  over  the  oefophagus  to  the  left  fide, 
and  the  other  goes  ftrait  upon  the  right  lide,  paffes  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  kidney,  from  w  hich  it  receives  fome 
fmall  branches,  and  foon  aftervyards  is  joined  by  a  branch 
from  the  large  lymphatic  that  lies  above  the  bone  oi  the 
thorax  ;  near  this  part  it  likewife  lends  off  a  branch  tojom 
the  duff  of  the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  then,  a  little  higher, 
is  joined  by  thofe  large  lymphatics  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  gills,  and  from  the  fauces. 

The  thoracic  duff,  after  being  joined  by  thefe  veffiels 
communicates  with  the  net-work  near  the  orbit,  where  its 
lymph  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lymphatics  from  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fuperior  fins,  belly. 
See.  and  then,  from  this  net-work,  a  vefiel  goes  into  the 
jugular  vein  juft  below  the  orbit.  This  laft  veffel,  which 
may  be  called  the  termination  of  the  whole  fyftem,  is  very 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  net-work  from  which  it  rifes ; 
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and  indeed  the  lymphatics  of  the  part  are  fo  large,  as  to 
exceed  by  far  the  fize  of  the  fanguiferous  veffels.  The 
thoracic  dudr,  having  patted  under  the  oefcjphaguS  from  the 
right,  runs  on  the  infide  of  the  vena  cava  of  the  left  fide, 
receives  a  branch  from  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide,  and 
joins  the  large  lymphatics  which  lie  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
pericardium,  and  a  part  of  thofe  which  lie  behind  the 
heart;  and  afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lympha¬ 
tics  from  the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide,  of  the  fifh,  a  net¬ 
work,  from  which  a  veffel  pattes  into  the  jugular  vein  of 
this  fide.  In  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  fide  agree 
exactly  with  thofe  of  the  right  iide  above  defcribed.  Ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  fylietn  is  deeper  feated,  lying  between  the 
roots  of  the  fpinal  procelfesof  the  back-bone.  This  part 
confifts  of  a  large  trunk  that  begins  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  fifit,  and,  as  it  afcends,  receives  branches  from  tire 
dorfal  fins  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  body.  It  goes  up 
near  the  head,  and  fends  a  branch  to  each  thoracic  duff, 
near  its  origin. 

The  brain,  in  fifties  is  formed  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as 
that  of  fowls;  only  we  may  obferve,  that  the  pofterior 
lobes  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  anterior.  Their  or¬ 
gan  of  /melting  is  large ;  and  they  have  a  power  of  con¬ 
tracting  and  dilating  the  entry,  into  their  nofe  as  they  have 
occafion.  It  Jeeir.s  to  be  moftly  by  their  acute  finell  that 
t hey  difeover  their  food;  for  their  tongue  feeriis  not  to 
1 1  five  been  defigned  for  a  very  nice  fenfatkm,  being  of  a 
firm  cartilaginous  fubftance;  and  common  experience 
evinces,  that  their  fight  is  not  of  fo  much  ufe  to  them  as 
their  finell  in  fearching  for  their  nourifhment.  If  you 
throw  a  frcfli  worm  into  the  water,  a  fifh  will  diflinguilh 
it  at  a  confiderable  diftance;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by 
the  eye,  is  plain  from  obferving,  that  after  the  fame  worm 
hits  been  a  confiderable  time  in  the  water,  and  loft  its  odour, 
no  fifties  will  come  near  it :  but  if  you  take  out  the  bait, 
and  make  feveral  little  incifions  into  it,  fo  as  to  let  out 
more  of  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  it  will  have  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  as  formerly.  Now  it  is  certain,  had  the  creatures 
diicovered  this  bait  with  their  eyes,  they  would  have  come 
equally  to  it  in  both  cafes.  In  confequence  of  their  frriell 
being  the  principal  means  of  difeovering  their  food,  we 
may  frequently  obferve  their  allowing  themfelves  to  be 
carried  down  with  tiie  ftrearn,  that  they  may  afce’nd  again 
leifurely  againft  the  current  of  the  water;  thus  the  odo- 
r  iferous  particles,  fwimming  in  that  medium,  being  applied 
more  forcibly  to  their  fmelling  organs,  produce  a  ftronger 
fenfation. 

The  optic  nerves  in  thefe  animals  are  not  confounded  with 
one  another  in  their  middle  progrefs  between  their  origin 
and  the  orbit,  but  the  one  pattes  over  the  other  without 
any  communication;  fo  that  the  nerve  that  comes  from 
the  left  fide  of  the  brain  goes  diftin&ly  to  the  right  eye, 
and  vice  verfa.  Indeed  it  would  feerri  not  to  be  neceffary 
for  the  optic  nerves  of  fifhes  to  have  the  fame  kind  of 
connedtion  with  each  other  as  thofe  of  mart  have  ;  for  their 
eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore-part,  but  in  tiie  (ides,  of 
their  head,  and  of  confequence,  they  cannot  fo  conveni¬ 
ently  look  at  any  objeft  with  both  eyes  at  the  fame  time. 
The  lens  oyjlallina  is  here  a  complete  jphere,  and  more 
denfe  than  in  terrefirial  animals,  that  the  rays  of  light 
coming  from  tiie  water  might  be  fufficiently  refracted. 

As  fifhes  are  continually  expofed  to  injuries  in  the  un¬ 
certain  element  they  live  in,  and  as  they  are  in  perpetual 
danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger  ones,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  that  their  eyes  fhould  never  be  flint;  and,  as  the 
cornea  is  fufficiently  wafhed  by  the  element  they  live  in, 
tiiey  are  not  provided  with  palpebrae ;  but  then,  as  in  tiie 
current  the  eye  mu  ft  be  expofed  to  feveral  injuries,  there 
was  a  necefiity  that  it  fhould  be  fufficiently  defended ; 
which  in  effedt  it  is  by  a  firm  pellucid  membrane,  that 
leenis  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  cuticula,  being  ftretched 
over  here.  Tire  epidermis  is  very  proper  for  this  purpoie, 
as  being  ir.fenfible,  and  defiitutc  of  vellels,  and  confe- 
<] neatly  not  liable  to  obitruilions,  or,  by  that  means,  of 
becoming  opaque.  In  the  eye  of  the  Ikate  tribe,  there  is 
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a  digitated  curtain  which  hangs  over  the  pupil,  and  may 
fhut  out  the  light  when  tiie  animal  refits,  and  it  is  fimilar 
to  the  tunica  adna  of  other  animals. 

Although  it  was  formerly  much  doubted  whether  fifhes 
pottetted  a  fenfe  of  hearing,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  it  now  ;  fince  it  is  found  that  they  have  a  complete  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing  as  well  as  other  animals;  and  likewife,  as 
the  water  in  which  they  live  is  proved  to  be  a  good  me¬ 
dium  for  the  propagation  of  found.  Fifhes,  particularly 
thofe  of  tiie  ikate  kind,  have  a  bag  at  fome  diftance  be¬ 
hind  the  eyes,  which  contains  a  fluid  and  a  loft  cretaceous 
fubftance,  and  fupplies  tiie  place  of  veftibule  and  coch¬ 
lea.  There  is  a  nerve  diftributed  upon  it,  fimilar  to  tiie 
portio  mollis  in  man.  They  have  femicircular  canals, 
which  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  and  communicate  with  the 
bag:  they  have  likewife  a  meatus  externus,  which  leads 
to  the  internal  ear.  The  cod  fifh,  and  others  of  the  fame 
fhape,  have  an  organ  of  hearing  fomewhat  fimilar  to  tiie 
former;  but,  inftead  of  a  foft  fubftance  contained  in  the 
bag,  there  is  a  hard  cretaceous  ftone.  In  this  kind  of  fifh 
no  meatus  externus  lias  been  yet  o'bferved. 

ANATOMY  of  INSECTS. 

With  refpe6l  to  infefts  and  worms,  they  are  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  examine  all 
the  different  kinds,  nor  would  it  ferve  any  ufeful  purpofe 
in  this  enquiry.  We  fhall  therefore  be  content  with  ma¬ 
king  a  few- general  obfervations,  and  thefe  chiefly  on  the 
ftruChtre  of  their  body.  Inf  efts  differ  from  the  former 
daffies,  by  their  bodies  being  covered  with  a  hard  cruft  or 
ficale,  by  their  having  feelers  or  antennae  arifing  from  their 
head,  and  many  of  them  breathing  the  air  through  lateral 
pores.  As  to  the  fhape  of  their  bodies,  though  it  fome¬ 
what  differs  from  that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not  fo 
fharp  before,  to  cut,  and  make  way  through,  tiie  air,  yet 
it  is  well  adapted  to  their  manner  of  life.  The  bafe  of 
their  bodies  is  not  formed  of  bone,  as  in  many  other  ani¬ 
mals,  but  the  hard  external  covering  ferves  them  for  fkin 
and  bone  at  the  fame  time.  Their  feelers,  befide  the  ufe 
of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a  guard  to  them  in  their  walk 
or  flight.  Their  legs  and  wings  are  well  fitted  for  their 
intended  fervice;  but  the  latter  vary  fo  much  in  different 
infeCfs,  tiiat  from  them  natnralifts  have  given  names  to 
the  feveral  orders  of  the  clafs.  As,  firft,  tiie  Colecptera, 
or  beetle  tribe,  which  have  a  cruftaceous  elytra  or  flieli, 
that  fliuts  together,  and  forqns  a  longitudinal  future  down 
their  Back.  Hemiptcra:  as  in cimex,  cockroach,  bug,  &c. 
which  have  the  upper  wings  half  cruftaceous,  and  half 
membranaceous  ;  not  divided  by  a  longitudinal  future,  but 
incumbent  on  each  other.  Lepidoptcra:  as  the  butterfly, 
have  four  wings  covered  with  fine  feales  in  the  form  of 
powder.  Neuroptera :  as  tiie  dragon-fly,  fpring-fly,  &c. 
have  four  membranaceous  tranfparent  naked  wings,  gene¬ 
rally  reticulated.  Hymenoptera:  as  wafps,  bees,  &c.  have 
four  membranaceous  wings,  and  a  tail  furnifhed  with  a 
fling.  Diptera;  as  tiie  common  boufe-fiy,  have  c,nly  two 
wings.  Aptera:  as  the  lobfler,  crab,  feerpion,  fpideiy  &c. 
have  no  wings. 

The  flructure  of  the  eye  in  many  infefts  is  a  mod  curious 
piece  of  mechanifm.  The  outer  part  is  remarkably  hard, 
to  guard  againft  injuries ;  and  has  commonly  a  reticular 
appearance,  or  the  whole  may  be  confidered  as  an  attem- 
blage  of  fmaller  eyes  ;  but  whether  tiiey  fee  objects  mul¬ 
tiplied  before  them,  lias  not  yet  been  determined. 

Linnaeus,  and  feveral  others  following  him,  deny  the 
exiftence  of  a  brain  in  thefe  creatures.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  at  leaf!  a  number  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lobfler, 
crab,  &c.  have  a  foft  fubflance  fimilar  to  the  brain,  from 
which  the  optic  and  other  nerves  take  their  rile ;  befides, 
when  this  fubftance  is  irritated,  the  animal  is  thrown  into 
.convulfions :  hence  we  fhould  conclude,  that  infedls  it ave 
a  brain  as  well  as  the  former  daffies,  although  this  is  fm'all- 
er  in  proportion  to  tiieir  bodies.  Their  ear  has  been  late¬ 
ly  difco.vered  to  be  placed  at  tiie  root  of  .their  antennas  cr 
feelers,  and  can  be  diflinftly  feen  in  fome  of  tiie  larger 

kinds. 
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kinds,  as  the  lobfter.  They  have  a Jlomach,  and  other 
organs  of  digeftion ;  and  it  is  curious,  that  in  home,  as  the 
lobfter,  the  teeth  are  found  in  the  ftomach.  They  have  a 
heart  and  blood-veJJ'ds,  and  circulation  is  carried  on  in  them 
fomewhat  as  in  the  former  clafs;  but  the  blood  is  without 
red  globules;  or,  as  naturalifts  fpeak,  is  colourlefs.  In 
the  "lobfter,  and  others  of  the  larger  kind,  when  a  piece 
of  the  (hell  is  broken,  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  is  feen 
diftinftly,  and  that  fometimes  for  feveral  hours  after  it  has 
been  laid  bare.  The  exiftence  of  lungs  has  been  denied 
by  fome ‘authors.  But  late  experiments  and  obfervations 
fhew,  that  no  fpecies  want  them,  or  at  leaft  fontething  fi- 
milar  to  them;  and,  in  many  infedts,  they  are  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  other  animals ;  in  moft  of  them,  they 
lie  on  or  near  the  furface  of  their  body ;  and  fend  out  la¬ 
teral  pores  or  tracheae,  by  which,  if  the  animal  is  be- 
fmeared  with  oil,  it  is  inftantly  fuft'oeated. 

The  fame  difference  in  fex  exifts  in  infedls  as  in  oth.er 
animals,  and  they  even  appear  more  difpofed  to  increafe 
their  fpecies,  many  of  them,  when  become  perfect,  fee  til¬ 
ing  to  be  created  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  propagate. 
Thus  the  filk-worm,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfedt  or  moth 
ftate,  is  incapable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly  fly;  it  en¬ 
deavours  only  to  propagate  its  fpecies:  after  which  the 
male  immediately  dies,-  as  does  the  female  as  foon  as  flie 
has'depofited  Iter  eggs.  Befides  thofe  of  t  he  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  a  third  fex  exifts  in  fome  infebts  which  we  call  neu¬ 
ter.  As  thefe  have  not  the  diftinguiftiing  parts  of  either 
fex,  they  may  be  conlidered  as  eunuchs  or  infertile.  We 
know  of  no  inftance  of  this  kind  in  any  other  clafs  of  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  it  is  only  found  among  thofe  infects  which  form 
themfelves  into  focieties,  as  bees,  vvafps,  and  ants  ;  and 
here  thefe  eunuchs  are  real  flaves,  as  on  them  lies  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  the  ceconomy.  No  hermaphrodites  as 
yet  have  been  difeovered  among  infebts. 

Many  have  imagined  that  the  generality  of  infebts  were 
merely  the  production  of  putrefabtion,  becanfe  they  have 
been  obferved  to  arife  from  putrefied  iubftances  :  but  a 
contrary  opinion  is  now  more  generally  adopted;  and  it  is 
certain,  that,  if  putrid  bodies  be  (hut  up  in  a  clofe  velfel, 
no  infebts  are  ever  generated  unlefs  their  ova  have  been 
originally  depofited  there.  They  are  oviparous  animals, 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  places  moft  convenient  for  the  nou- 
rilhment  of  their  young ;  fome  in  water,  others  in  flefh  ; 
fome  in  fruit  and  leaves;  while  others  make  nefts  in  the 
earth  or  in  wood,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  hardeft  (tone. 
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A'NATRON,  f.  The  feum  which  fwims  upon  molten 
glafs  in  the  furnace,  which,  when  taken  off,  melts  in  the 
air,  and  then  coagulates  into  common  fait.  It  is  likewife 
that  fait  which  gathers  upon  the  walls  of  vaults. 

A'NAX,  a  fon  of  Cceius  and  Terra,  from  whom  Mi¬ 
letus  was  formerly  called  Anactoria.  This  name  was  an¬ 
ciently  given  to  feveral  remarkable  perfons,  it  having  been 
of  the  greateft  honour. 

ANAXA'GORAS,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  philo- 
fophers  among  the  ancients.  He  was  born  at  Clazomene 
in  Ionia,  about  the  70th  Olpmpiad.  He  was  adifcipleof 
Anaximenes ;  and  he  gave  up  his  patrimony,  to  be  more  at 
leifure  for  the  ftudy  of  philofop’ny,  giving  ledtures  in  that 
fcience  at  Athens.  Being  perfecuted  in  this  place,  and  at 
laft  banifhed  from  it,  lie  opened  a  fchcol  at  Lampfacum, 
where  lie  was  greatly  honoured  during  his  life,  and  (till 
more  after  his  death,  ftatues  having  been  ereCted  to  his 
memory.  It  is  faid  he  made  fome  predictions  relative  to 
t he  phenomena  of  nature,  as  earthquakes,  &c.  upon  which 
he  wrote  fome  treatifes.  His  principal  tenets  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  following  :  All  things  were  in  the  beginning 
conftifedly  mixed  together,  without  order  and  without 
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The  eggs  of  all  infebts  firft  become  caterpillar  or  maggot, 
from  which  they  are  changed  into  chryfalis  oraurelite,  fo 
named  from  their  being  inclofed  in  a  cafe;  and  thefe  dy¬ 
ing,  or  feeming  to  die,  the  fly,  or  butterfly,  or  perfect 
ftate,  fucceeds;  and  during  each  of  thefe  changes  their 
appearance  differs  wonderfully. 

With  refpeCt  to  Worms,  they  have  characters  corre- 
fponding  with  thofe  of  the  former  tribe,  but  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  them  by  having  no  antenme,  and  in  being 
furniftied  with  tentacula.  Many  of  them,  particularly 
thofe  without  (hejls,  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  life, 
fometimes  capable  of  being  new-formed  from  a  part  which 
may  halve  been  feparated.  By  much  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  deftitute  of  head,  ears,  nofe,  eyes,  and  feet. 
Some  of  thofe  in  the  firft  order,  as  the  common  round 
worms,  have  a  vafcular  and  nervous  fyftem,  with  the  parts 
of  generation,  which  can  be  diftinbtly  feen.  Some,  as  the 
cuttle-fifti,  form  a  kind  of  connebtion  between  fillies  and 
worms,  in  pofiefling  gills  but  wanting  fins,  &c.  while 
others,  as  thofe  of  the  loweft  order,  orzoophyta,  join  the 
properties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  together. 
The  clafs  is  divided  into  the  following  orders,  viz.  lnlef- 
tina :  as  the  earth-worm,  leech,  &c.  which  are  the  moft: 
Ample  animals,  being  perfectly  naked,  and  without  limbs 
of  any  kind.  Mo/lujca:  as  the  naked  (hail,  fea-frar,  cuttle- 
fifh  ;  which  are  likewife  Ample  animals  without  any  (Iiell, 
but  they  are  brachiated  or  furniftied  with  a  kind  of  limbs. 
Tejlacea:  as  the  (nail,  oyfter,  &c.  which  have  the  fame 
characters  as  the  former  order,  but  are  covered  with  a 
Ihell,  and  include  the  greater  part  of  what  we  commonly 
call  ftiell-fifti.  Lithophyta;  as  corals,  madrepores,  &c. 
which  arc  compound  animals  fixed  upon  a  calcareous  bafe, 
conftruCted  by  the  creatures  themfelves.  Zoophyla:  as 
the  fponge,  polypus,  &c.  Thefe  are  likewife  compound 
animals,  furniftied  w  ith  a  kind  of  flowers,  and  having  a 
vegetating  root  and  ftem. 

Some  of  thefe  creatures  inhabit  the  earth,  others  live 
on  the  reft  of  the  animal  or  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
many  are  found  in  the  hardeft  ftones ;  while  an  innumera¬ 
ble  tribe  of  them  live  in  the  waters.  In  general,  they  are 
faid  to  be  of  the  hermaphrodite  and  oviparous  kind  ;  while 
the  loweft  clafs,  as  the  polypi,  in  a  great  meafure  refera¬ 
ble  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  their  manner  of  growth; 
but  for  the  propagation  of  thefe  animals,  as  well  as  the 
others  of  this  clafs,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  various  par¬ 
ticulars  under  their  refpebtive  heads. 
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motion.  The  principle  of  things  is  at  the  fame  time  one 
and  multiplex,  which  had  the  name  of  homamcries,  or  (i- 
milar  particles,  deprived  of  life.  But  there  is  beude  this, 
from  all  eternity,  another  principle,  an  infinite  and  incor¬ 
poreal  fpirit,  who  gave  motion  to  thefe  particles;  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  which,  fuch  as  are  homogeneal  united,  and  fuchas 
were  heterogeneal  feparated  according  to  their  'different 
kinds.  All  things  being  thus  put  in  motion  by  the  fpirit, 
and  every  thing  being  united  to  fuch  as  are  fimilar,  thofe 
that  had  a  circular  motion  produced  heavenly  bodies,  the 
lighter  particles  afeending,  while  thofe  that  were  heavier 
defeended.  The  rocks  of  the  earth,  being  drawn  up  by 
the  whirling  force  of  the  air,  took  fire,  and  became  liars, 
beneath  which  the  fun  and  moon  took  their  (rations.  It 
was  faicl  lie  alfo  wrote  upon  tiie  Quadrature  of  the  Circle; 
the  treatife  upon  which,  Plutarch  fays,  he  compofed  du¬ 
ring  his  imprifonment  at  Athens. 

ANAX  AR'CHUS,  a  philofopher  of  Abdent,  highly 
efteemed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  i  lis  end  was  peculiarly 
tragical:  having  the  misfortune  to  fail  into  the  hands  ot 
the  enemy,  they  pounded  him  alive  in  a  mortar. 

AN’AXA'RKTH,  in  fabulous  hiftofy,  a  nymph  of  the 
-  ’  ifland 
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iiland  of  Cyprus,  fur  whofe  unkindnefs  her '  lover  Tphis 
hanged  himlelf  at  her  door;  and,  looking  on  this  iad  ipec- 
tacle  without  emotion  or  pity,  floe  was  turned  into  a  ftone. 

ANAXMM  ANDER,  a  very  celebrated  Greek  philofo- 
pher,  was  born  at  Miletus  in  the  4zd  Olympiad  ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Apollodorus,  he  was  fixty-four  years  of  age  in 
the  fecond  year  of  tire  58th  Olympiad.  He  was  one  of 
the  fir  ft  who  publicly  taught  philofophy,  and  wrote  upon 
philofophical  fubjedts.  He  was  the  kinfman,  companion, 
and  dilciple,  of  Thales.  He  wrote  alfo  upon  the  fphere 
and  geometry,  dec.  And  he  carried  his  researches  into 
nature  very  far,  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  faid 
that  lie  difeovered  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac  ;  that  he 
firft  publifhed  a  geographical  table;  that  he  invented  the 
gnomon,  and  fet  up  the  firft  fun-dial  in  an  open  place  at 
.Lacedaemon.  He  taught,  that  infinity  of  things  was  the 
principal  and  univerfal  element ;  that  this  infinite  always 
preferved  its  unity,  but  that  its  parts  underwent  changes; 
that  all  things  came  from  it;  and  that  all  were  about  to 
return  to  it.  By  this  obfcure  and  indeterminate  principle 
he  probably  meant  the  chaos  of  other  philofophers.  He 
held  that  the  worlds  are  infinite;  that  the  ftars  are  com- 
pofed  of  air  and  fire,  which  are  carried  about  in  their 
Spheres,  and  that  thefe  Spheres  are  gods;  and  that  the 
earth  is  placed  in  the  midft  of  the  univerfe,  as  in  a  com¬ 
mon  centre.  Farther,  that  infinite  worlds  were  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  infinity  ;  and  that  corruption  proceeded  from  re¬ 
paration. 

ANAXI'MENES,  an  eminent  Greek  philofopher,  born 
at  Miletus,  the  friend,  Scholar,  and  fucceffor,  of  Anaxi¬ 
mander.  He  diifufed  fome  degree  of  light  upon  the  ob- 
feurity  of  his  mailer’s  fyftem.  He  made  the  firft  princi¬ 
ple  of  things  to  confift  in  the  air,  which  he  confidered  as 
infinite  or  immenfe,  and  to  which  he  aferibed  a  perpetual 
motion;  that  this  air  was  the  fame  as  fpirit  or  God,  lince 
the  divine  power  refided  in  it,  and  agitated  it.  The  ftars 
were  as  fiery  nails  in  the  heavens  ;  the  fun  a  flat  plate  of 
fire;  the  earth  an  extended  flat  Surface,  &c. 

Anaximenes,  the  Ion  of  Ariftocles  of  Lampfacus,  an 
orator,  the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  and  of  Zoilus 
the  railer  againft  Homer.  He  was  preceptor  to  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  and  followed  him  to  the  wars.  Alexander 
being  incenfed  againft  the  people  of  Lampfacus,  they  lent 
this  philofopher  to  intercede  for  them.  Alexander,  know¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  his  coming,  Swore  that  he  would  do  the 
■very  reverfe  of  whatever  he  delired  of  him.  Anaxime¬ 
nes  begged  of  him  to  deftroy  Lampfacus.  Alexander, 
unwilling  to  break  his  oath,  and  not  able  to  elude  this 
Stratagem,  pardoned  Lampfacus  rrluch  againft  his  will. 

ANAZAR'fiUS,  or  Anazar'ba,  a  town  of  Cilicia, 
on  the  river  Pyrainus,  the  birth-place  of  Diofcorides,  and 
of  the  poet  Oppian.  It  was  Sometimes  called  Cafarea,  in 
honour  either  of  Auguftus  or  of  Tiberius.  It  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake  in  the  year  525,  along 
with  feveral  other  important  cities  ;  but  they  were  all  re¬ 
paired  at  a  vaft  expence  by  the  emperor  Juftin ;  w  ho  was 
So  much  attested  with  their  misfortune,  that,  putting  off 
the  diadem,  &c.  he  appeared  for  feveral  days  in  Sackcloth. 
ANBLA'TUM,/i  in  botany.  See  Lathrasa. 

AN'BERTKEND,  in  the  eaftern  language,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  book  of  the  Brachmans,  wherein  the  Indian  philofo¬ 
phy  and  religion  are  contained.  The  word  in  its  literal 
Senfe  denotes  the  ciftern  w  herein  is  the  water  of  life.  The 
Anbertkend  is  divided  into  fifty  beths  or  difeourfes,  each 
of  which  confifts  of  ten  chapters.  It  has  been  tranllated 
from  the  original  Indian  into  Arabic,  under  the  title  of 
Morat  al  Maani ,  q.d.  “  the  marrow  of  intelligence.” 

ANCZE'US,  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Aftypaloea,  who 
went  with  the  Argonauts,  and  fucceeded  Tiphis  as  pilot 
of  the  fhip  Argo.  He  reigned  in  Ionia,  and  was  once  told 
by  a  fiave,  whom  he  prefied  with  hard  labour  in  bis  vine¬ 
yard,  that  he  never  vs  ould  tafte  of  the  produce  of  his  vines. 
A ncteits  laughed  at  this  prediction,  caufed  a  cup  of  it  to  be 
brought  immediately,  and  told  him  he  was  a  falfe  prophet. 
Mot  yet,  replied  the  Have,  for  many  things  fall  out  be- 
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tween  the  cup  and  the  lip.  Juft  then  he  was  informed  that 
a  wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard ;  upon  which  he 
threw  down  the  cup,  and  ran  to  drive  away  the  animal, 
but  was  fiain  in  the  attempt. 

ANCARA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  march  of  An¬ 
cona,  fituated  in  Lat. 42.  48.  N.  Ion. 14.54.  E. 

AN'C ASTER,  [of  an,  and  ccajler,  Sax.  a  caflle,]  Is  a 
town  in  Lincolnfhire  of  great  antiquity,  which  is  taken  by 
fome  to  be  the  Crococolana  of  Antoninus.  At  the  fouth 
end  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  encompafled  by  a 
ditch  and  rampart.  The  area  againft  tire  eaft  end  of  the 
church,  where  the  caftle  once  flood,  is  large;  and  on  the 
higheft  ground  of  the  area  (land  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Mary,  adjoining  which  is  an  hermitage. 
The  townlet  is  divided  into  two  lordlhips  :  the  eaft  tide, 
w’hereon  ftood  the  caftle,  "is  in  the  townfhip  of  Wilsfordj 
the  weft  fide  is  in  the  townfhip  of  Ancafter,  whereon  ftands 
the  church,  which  was  built  by  the  Romans  ;  it  is  a  neat 
building,  with  a  lofty  fpire,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and 
is  a  vicarage.  The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet, 
leading  from  north  to  fouth.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the 
town  is  a  road,  which  was  formerly  defigned  for  the  ufe 
of  fuch  as  travelled  after  the  gates  were  flint.  To  ths 
fouth  of  the  caftle  is  a  fine  running  fpring,  called  Lady’s 
Well ;  it  was  never  known  to  rife  more  than  an  inch,  or 
to  fail  of  water;  it  takes  its  courfe  towards  the  caftle, 
where  emptying  itfelf  into  a  pool,  it  is  no  more  feen.  It 
is  laid  there  is  no  other  fpring  from  hence  to  Lincoln,  vvhici* 
is  fifteen  miles.  There  have  been  vaft  quantities  of  hu¬ 
man  bones  found  in  the  town  and  adjacent  villages,  fome 
not  more  than  a  foot  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
others  at  the  depth  of  feven.  This  town  abounds  with 
the  remnants  of  antiquity;  the  fale  of  which  has,  forma¬ 
lly  years,  been  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  ;  for,  after  a 
hafty  fliower,  the  fhepherds  and  fchool-bovs  go  to  leek 
them  in  the  neighbouring  declivities  and  quarries.  This 
town  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of  Bertie. 
Ancafter  is  diftant  from  Sleaford  fix  miles,  Bofton  twenty- 
three,  Grantham  eight,  Newark  fifteen,  Folkingham  ten, 
Nottingham  thirty-two,  Stamford  twenty-fix,  and  London 
115.  Lat.  52.  30.  N.  Ion. 30.  o.W. 

ANCE'NIS,  a  town  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Loire,  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Nantz. 

AN'CESTOR,yi  \_anccJlor ,  Lat.  ancejlre,  Fr.]  One  from 
whom  a  perfon  defeends,  either  by  the  father  or  the  mo¬ 
ther.  It  is  diftinguiflied  from  predecejfor ;  which  is  not, 
like  ancejlor,  a  natural,  but  civil,  denomination.  An  here¬ 
ditary  monarch  fucceeds  to  his  ancejlors ;  an  eledtive,  to 
his  predccejfors. 

Mod  nations  have  paid  honours  to  their  anceftors.  It 
was  properly  the  departed  fouls  of  their  forefathers  that 
the  Romans  worfhipped  under  the  denominations  of  lares, 
lemures,  and  houfekold  gods.  Hence  the  ancient  tombs  were 
a  kind  of  temples,  or  rather  altars,  wherein  oblations 
were  made  by  the  kindred  of  the  deceafed.  The  Chinefe 
feem  to  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  above  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  veneration  they  bear  their  anceftors.  By  the 
laws  of  Confucius,  part  of  the  duty  which  children  owe 
their  parents  confifts  in  worfhipping  them  when  dead. 
This  fervice,  which  makes  a  conliderable  part  of  the  na¬ 
tural  religion  of  the  Chinefe,  is  faid  to  have  been  inftitu- 
ted  by  the  emperor  Kun,  the  fifth  in  order  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  ancient  empire. 

Ancestor,  in  law,  is  one  from  whom  an  inheritance 
is  derived.  No  perfon  can  be  properly  fuch  an  anceftor  as 
that  an  inheritance  in  lands  or  tenements  can  be  derived 
from  him,  unlefs  he  hath  had  aftual  feifm  of  fuch  lands, 
either  by  his  own  entry,  or  by  the  polfeilion  of  his  own  or 
his  anceftors  leftee  for  years,  or  by  receiving  rent  front 
tiie  lelfee  of  the  freehold ;  or  unlefs  he  hath  had  what  is 
equivalent  to  corporal  feifin  in  hereditaments  that  are  incor¬ 
poreal  ;  fuch  as  the  receipt  of  rent,  the  prefentation  to  a 
church,  and  fuch  like.  2  BlackJL  209. 

AN'CESTREL,  adj.  Claimed  from  anceftors ;  relating 
to  anceftors. 

3  AN'CESTRY, 
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AN'CESTRY,  f  Lineage;  a  feries  of  anceflors,  or 
progenitors  ;  the  perfons  who  compofe  the  lineage. — A 
tenacious  adherence  to  the  rights  and  liberties  tranfmittcd 
front  a  wife  and  virtuous  ancejlry ,  public  fpirit,  and  a  love 
of  one’s  country,  are  the  fupport  and  ornaments  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Addifon.  The  honour  of  defcent;  birth. — Title  and 
ancejlry  render  a  good  man  more  illufirious,  but  an  ill  one 
more  contemptible.  Addifon. 

AN'CHENTRY,  f.  [from  ancient,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  written  ancientry.  ]  Antiquity  of  a  family  ;  an¬ 
cient  dignity  ;  appearance  or  proof  of  antiquity. 

AN'CHILOPS,  /.  [xyzvto,  contradlion,  arid  cof,  eye.] 
In  medicine,  denotes  an  abfcefs,  or  colledtion  of  matter, 
between  the  great  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  nofe.  If  [of¬ 
fered  to  remain  too  long,  or  unlkilfully  managed,  it  dege¬ 
nerates,  the  liagnating  humours  corrupt,  and  an  ulcer  is 
produced.  When  the  tumour  is  broke,  and  the  tears  flow 
involuntarily,  whilft  the  os  lacrymale  is  not  carious,  it  is  an 
agylops;  but  when  the  ulcer  is  of  a  long  Handing,  deep, 
fetid,  and  the  os  lacrymale  becomes  carious,  it  is  a  fjlula. 
The  cure  is  by  reftri&ion  and  excilion,  tying  it  at  the  root 
on  the  glandula  lacrymalis,  and,  when  ready,  cutting  it  off. 
See  Surgery  Index. 

ANCHI'SES,  a  'fro j an  prince,  fon  of  Capys,  and  father 
of  .Tineas,  by  the  goddefs  Venus.  In  his  youth  he  fed 
cattle  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida.  After  the  burning  of 
Troy,  he  could  not  fly  from  the  city  on  account  of  his 
age  ;  and  therefore  Tineas  carried  him  on  his  back.  He 
bore  his  houfliold  gods  along  with  him,  and  died  in  Sicily, 
where  his  fon  erefted  a  magnificent  tomb  to  his  memory. 

AN'CHOR,yi  \_anchora,  Lat.  of  ayxopct,  Gr.]  A  heavy 
iron,  compofed  of  a  long  (hank,  having  a  ring  at  one  end 
to  which  the  cable  is  fafiened,  and  at  the  other  branching 
out  into  two  arms  or  Hooks,  tending  upwards,  with  barbs 
on  each  fide.  Its  ufe  is  to  hold  the  (hip,  by  being  fixed 
to  the  ground.  It  is  ufed,  by  a  metaphor,  for  any  thing 
which  confers  liability  or  fecurity. — Which  hope  we  have 
as  an  anchor  of  the  foul,  both  fure  and  fiedfall,  and  which 
entereth  into  that  within  the  veil.  Hebrews .  The  forms  of 
fpeech  in  which  it  is  mofi  ufed  are,  to  cajl  anchor,  to  lie  or 
ride  at  anchor. 

The  moll  ancient  anchors  are  Laid  to  have  been  of  Hone; 
and  fometimes  of  wood,  to  which  a  great  quantity  of  lead 
was  ufually  fixed.  In  fome  places,  balkets  full  of  Hones, 
and  facks  filled  with  fand,  were  employed  for  the  fame  ufe. 
All  thefe  were  let  down  by  cords  into  the  fea;  and  by  their 
weight  flayed  the  courfe  of  the  fhip.  Afterwards  they  were 
compofed  of  iron,  and  furniflied  with  teeth,  which,  being 
faflened  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  preferved  the  veffel  im¬ 
moveable;  whence  ovnc,  and  dentes,  are  frequently  taken 
for  anchors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  At  fir'll  there 
was  only  one  tooth,  whence  anchors  were  called  ilepodlofion 
but  in  a  fliort  time  the  fecond  was  added  by  Eupalamus, 
or  Anacharfis,  the  Scythian  philofopher.  The  anchors 
with  two  teeth  were  called  ccfj.Cp&oXoi  or  a/yf  KrTog-ot ;  and- 
from  ancient  monuments  appear  to  have  been  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  ufed  in  our  days,  only  the  tranfverle  piece 
of  wood  upon  their  handles,  the  Hock,  is  w  anting  in  all 
of  them.  Every  fhip  had  feveral  anchors  ;  one  of  which, 
fiurpafling  all  the  refl  in  bignefs  and  flrength,  was  parti¬ 
cularly  termed  is^a,  or  facra,  and  was  never  ufed  but  in 
extreme  danger;  whence  facrarn  anchoram folvere,  is  pro¬ 
verbially  applied  to  fuch  as  are  forced  to  their  lall  refuge. 

The  anchors  nowr  made  are  contrived  fo  as  to  fink  into 
the  ground  as  foon  as  they  reach  it,  and  to  hold  a  great 
flrain  before  they  can  be  loofened  or  dillodged  from  their 
Ration.  They  are  compofed  of  a  fliank,  a  Hock,  a  ring; 
and  two  arms  with  their  Hooks.  The  flock  ferves  to  guide 
the  flboks  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the 
ground ;  fo  that  one  of  them  links  into  it  by  its  own  weight 
as  foon  as  it  falls,  and  is  Hill  preferved  Readily  in  that  po- 
fition  by  the  Hock,  which,  together  with  the  fliank,  lies 
flat  on  the  bottom.  In  this  fituatioivit  muff  neceffarily 
fuflain  a  great  effort  before  it  can  be  dragged  through  the 
Vol.  I.  Ns.  43. 
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earth  horizontally.  Indeed  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind  or  tide,  or  both  of  them,  fom'e- 
times  increafed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  fea,  and  a  cl  in  o- 
upon  the  fhip  fo  as  to  flretch  the  cable  to  its  utmofl  teri- 
fioh,  which  accordingly  may  dillodge  the  anchor  from  its 
bed,  efpecially  if  the  ground  be  foft  and  oozy,  or  rocky. 
When  the  anchor  is  thus  difplaced,  it  is  faid,"  in  the  fea- 
phrafe,  to  come  home.  Every  (hip  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
three  principal  anchors,  with  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  the 
flieet,  maitrejfc-ancre  (which  is  the  anchora  facra  of  the  an¬ 
cients)  ;  the  bell  bower,  fecond  ancre ;  and  fmall  bower, 
ancrc  d'affourcke,  fo  called  from  their  ufual  fituation  on 
the  flap's  bows.  There  are  belides  fmaller  anchors,  for 
removing  a  fliip  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour  or  river, 
where  there  may  not  be  room  or  wind  for  failing;  thefe 
are  the  flreani  anchor,  ancrc  de  torse ;  the  kedgeand  grapling, 
grapin:  this  lafl,  however,  is  chiefly  defigned  for  boats. 

In  England,  France,  and  Holland,  anchors  are  made 
of  forged  iron  ;  but  in  Spain  they  are  fometimes  made  of 
copper,  and  likewife  in  feveral  parts  of  the  South  Sea. 
M.  Bouguer,  in  his  T'raite  de  Navire,  diredts  to  take  the 
length  of- the  fliank  in  inches,  and  to  divide  the  cube  of 
it  by  1160  for  the  weight.  The  reafon  is  obvious;  be- 
caufe  the  quotient  of  the  cube  of  201  inches,  which  is 
the  length  of  an  anchor  weighing  70001b.  divided  by  the 
weight,  is  1160  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  this 
will  be  a  common  divifor  for  the  cube  of  any  length,  and 
a  Angle  operation  will  fuffice.  The  fame  author  gives  the 
following  dimenfions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  an  anchor. 
The  two  arms  generally  form  the  arch  of  a  circle,  whole 
centre  is  three-eighths  of  the  fliank  from  the  vertex,  or 
point  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  fliank  ;  and  each  arm  is  equal 
to  the  fame  length,  or  the  radius;  fo  that  the  two  arms 
together  make  an  arch  of  120  degrees:  the  flooks  are  half 
the  length  of  the  arms,  and  their  breadth  two-fifths  of 
the  faid  length.  With  refpedt  to  the  thicknefs,  the  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  throat,  or  vertex  of  the  fliank,  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  about  a  fifth  part  of  its  length,  and  the  fmall 
end  two-thirds  of  the  throat  ;  the  filial!  end  of  the  arms 
of  the  flooks,  three-fourths  of  the  circumference  of  the 
fliank  at  the  throat.  Thefe  dimenfioiis  fiiould  be  enlarged 
when  the  iron  is  of  a  bad  quality,  efpecially  if  call  iron  ii 
ufed  infiead  of  forged  iron. 

Anchor  of  Brandy,  in  Holland,  ten  Englifh  wine 
gallons. 

To  Anchor,  v.n.  To  cafi  anchor;  to  lie  at  anchor. 
To  Hop  at ;  to  refl  on : 

My  intention,  hearing. not  my  tongue. 

Anchors  on  Ilabel.  Shahefpeart. 

To  Anchor,  v.  a.  To  place  at  anchor  ;  as,  h e^tnehored 
his  fliip.  To  fix  on  : 

My  tongue  fliould  to  my  ears  not  name  my  boys, 

Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine 'eyes.  Shahefpeart. 

AN'CHOR-noi.D,yi  The  hold  or  faflnefs  of  the  anchor ; 
and,  figuratively,  fecurity. — .The  old  Englifli  could  ex¬ 
press  mofi  aptly  all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  in  their  own 
tongue,  without  borrowing  from  any;  as  for  example; 
the  holy  lervice  of  God,  which  the  Latins  called  religion, 
becaufe  it  knitted  the  minds  of  men  together,  and  mofi 
people  of  Europe  have  borrowed  the  lame  from  them, 
they  called  mofi  fignificanfly  ean-f&fmefs,  as  the  one  and 
only  affurance  and  fail  anchor -hold  of  our  fouls  health. 
Camden. 

An'chor-smith,  f.  The  maker  or  forger  cf  anchors. 

— Smithing  comprehends  all  trades  which  ufe  either  forge 
or  file,  from  the  anchor-fmitk  to  the  watch-maker;  they  all 
working  by  the  fame  rules,  though  not  with  equal  exadt- 
nefs  ;  and  all  iifing  the  fame  tools,  though  of  feveral  fizes. 
Moxon. 

AN'CHOR  AGE,yi  The  hold  of  the  anchor. — Let  me 
refolve  whether  there  be  indeed  fuch  efiicaey  in  nurture 
and  firfl  production;  for,  if  that  fuppofal  ihouid  fail  us, 
all  our  anchorage  were  loofe,  and  we  Ihouid -but  wander  in 
8  I 
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a  wild  fea.  Wotton .  The  fet  of  anchors  belonging  to  a  fhip. 
The  duty  paid  for  the  liberty  of  anchoring  in  a  port. 

AN'CHORED,  part.  adj.  Held  by  the  anchor  : 

Like  a  well-twifted  cable,  holding  faft 

The  anchor’d  velfel  in  the  loudeft  blaft.  Wallet. 

AN'CHORESS,  f.  A  nun. 

AN'CHORET,  f  \_anchorette,  Fr.  anchoreta,  Lat.  of 
of  ama.,  and  to  retire.]  A  reclufe  ;  a 

hermit;  one  that  retires  to  the  more  fevere  duties  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

AN*CHO'VY,yi  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of 
the  clupea  encralicolus.  See  Clupea. 

Anchovy-pear,/  in  botany.  See  Grias. 

ANCHU'RUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  Ion  of  Midas, 
king  of  Phrygia,  who  facrificed  himfelf  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  The  earth  having  opened  and  fwallowed  up 
many  buildings,  the  oracle  was  confulted,  which  gave  foV 
anfwer,  that  the  gulf  would  never  clofe,  if  Midas  did 
not  throw  into  it  whatever  he  had  mod  precious.  The 
king  parted  with  many  things  of  immenfe  value,  yet  the 
earth  continued  open,  till  Anchurus, 'thinking  himfelf  the 
mod  precious  of  his  father’s  pofledions,  leaped  into  the 
gulf,  which  clofed  immediately.  Midas  erected  there  an 
altar  of  dones  to  Jupiter,  and  that  altar  was  the  fil'd  objedt 
which  he  turned  into  gold,  when  hdljiad  received  his  fatal 
gift  from  the  gods.  This  unpolifhed  lump  of  gold  exifi- 
ed  in  the  age  of  Plutarch. 

ANCHU'SA,  f  [ay^ovc-a,  t to  eip,  Gr.  from 
its  fuppofed  conilringent  quality  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  be- 
c  a  life  it  drangles  ferpents.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of 
afperifoliae.  The  generic  charafters  are — Calyx:  perian- 
thium  five-parted,  oblong,  round,  acute,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla:  monopetalous,  funnel- fhaped  ;  tube  cylindrical,  the 
length  of  the  calyx  ;  limb  femiquinquefid,  from  eredl,  ex¬ 
panding,  obtufe ;  throat  clofed  with  five  fmall  fcales;  con¬ 
vex,  prominent,  oblong,  converging.  Stamina:  filaments 
very  fhort,  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  antherae  oblong, 
incumbent,  covered.  Pidillum :  germs  four;  dyle  fili¬ 
form,  the  length  of  the  damens ;  digma  obtufe,  emargi- 
nate.  Pericarpium  :  none;  but  the  calyx  enlarged,  and 
ereft,  contains  the  feeds  in  its  bofom.  Seeds:  four;  ob- 
longifh,  obtufe,  gibbofe. — EJJential  CharaBer.  Corolla, 
funnel- fhaped,  the  throat  enclofed  with  an  arch  of  fcales. 
Seeds  engraved  at  the  bafe. 

Species,  i.  Anchufa  officinalis,  or  officinal  or  garden 
alkanet  or  buglofs:  leaves  lanceolate,  fpikes  imbricate, 
pointing  one  way.  Stems  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
in  height,  and  more,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  dightly  an¬ 
gular,  hairy,  and  rough.  Leaves  feven  inches  long,  above 
an  inch  broad,  hairy,  and  rough.  This  plant  flowers  in 
June,  July,  and  Auguft ;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  a  month. 
It  grows  wild  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Siberia,  by  road  fides,  and  in  corn  fields. 
When  tender  in  the  fpring,  it  is  eaten  boiled  in  Upland. 
The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  melliferous,  and  the  bees  are 
very  fond  of  it.  This  is  not  the  anchufa ,  but  the  buglofs ,  of 
the  officinal  writers.  It  appears  to  be  nearly  finrilar  to  bo¬ 
rage  ;  the  leaves  being  lefs  juicy,  and  the  roots  more  mu¬ 
cilaginous  ;  thefe,  with  the  leaves  and  flowers,  are  ranked 
among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  but  they  are  very 
feldoin  made  ufe  of.  In  China,  this  plant  is  in  great  efteem, 
for  gently  promoting  the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox. 

2.  Anchufa  auguftifolia,  or  narrow -leaved  alkanet: 
racemes  almoft  naked  in  pairs.  Grows  to  the  height  of 
two  feet  when  cultivated  in  gardens,  but,  in  the  places 
where  it  grows  wild,  is  rarely  more  than  a  foot.  The 
Jpaves  are  narrow,  and  lefs  hairy  than  thofe  of  the  firft  ; 
tjfje  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  double,  and  have  no  leaves 
apout  them;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  red  colour. 
•Tf’hf  roots  will  continue  three  or  four  years  in  poor  land. 
JIgile*'  thinks  that  this  is  not  a  diftinft  fpecies  from  the 
grit ;  Linnaeus  acknowledges  that  they  are  very  much  a- 
iike ;  but,  according  to  Retzius,  molt  authors  have  milta- 
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ken  the  three  firft  fpecies.  It  is  found  wild  in  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Switzerland  ;  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft, 
by  way-fides,  and  the  borders  of  ploughed  fields.  Boer- 
haave  recommended  the  juice  in  the  pleurify,  and  in  ma¬ 
niacal  Cafes. 

3.  Anchufa  Italica,  or  Italian  alkanet:  leaves  lucid,.. - 
ftrigofe ;  racemes  two-parted,  two-leaved,  flowers  forne- 
what  unequal,  bearded  at  the  throat.  This  differs  from 
the  firft  fpecies  in  lize ;  in  that  the  flowers  are  equal  and 
funnel-fhaped ;  in  this  they  are  falver-fhaped ;  they  are 
much  more  imbricate  in  that,  the  fegments  of  the  calyx 
broader  and  fhorter;  thofe  of  the  corolla  ovate;,  with  the 
fcales  of  the  throat  only  (lightly  tomentofe. 

4.  Anchufa  undulata,  or  waved  alkanet:  flrigofe,  leaves 
linear  toothed,  pedicels  lefs  than  the  brarite,  fruit-bearing, 
calyxes  inflated.  Height  three  feet,  with  many  ftrong  la¬ 
teral  branches,  produced  from  the  main  Hera  near  the 
ground.  Leaves  ftiff,  rough,  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  and 
about  halt  an  inch  broad  at  the  top,  clofely  embracing  the 
branches  at  the  bafe,  where  they  are  two  inches  broad  ; 
indented  and  waved  on  their  edges  ;  the  upper  furface  be- 
fet  with  hairs,  and  very  rough  to  the  touch.  The  root 
commonly  decays  after  the  feeds  are  perfefted  ;  though 
fometimes,  when  it  grows  upon  gravel,  or  in  the  joints  of 
ftone  walls,  it  will  live  three  or  four  years.  Such  plants 
are  feldom  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  have  fmall  narrow 
leaves  ;  fo  that  they  appear  like  a  different  fpecies.  It  is 
a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Gmelin.  alfo  found  it  in 
Siberia. 

5.  Anchufa  tinfiloria,  or  dyer’s  alkanet:  downy,  leaves 
lanceolate,  obtufe,  ftamens  fliorter  than  the  corollas.  This 
fpecies  rifes  near  as  high  as  the  firft,  to  which  it  bears  great 
refemblance  in  its  leaves  and  branches,  only  that  they  are 
more  woolly;  the  ftamens  are  alio  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 
The  root  is  red.  It  much  refembles  the  feventh  fpecies, 
and  is  entirely  clothed  with  a  white  down.  It  grows  about 
Montpellier,  in  Silefia,  Spain,  and  Italy-  Cultivated  here 
in  1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.  This  plant  is  culti¬ 
vated  in, the  fouth  of  France,  for  the  deep  purplifh  red  co¬ 
lour  of  the  roots.  It  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  to  oils,  wax, 
and  all  undtuous  fubftances,  as  well  as  to  fpirit  of  wine. 
The  fpirituous  tindlure,  on  being  infpiflated,  changes  to  a 
dark  brown.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  colouring  plafters,  lip- 
falves,  &c.  Roots  of  buglofs  boiled  in  Brazil  wood  are 
fubftituted  for  thofe  of  alkanet ;  but  thefe  will  not  die 
oils  red. 

6.  Anchufa  Virginica,  or  Virginian  alkanet:  flowers- 
fcattered,  Item  fmooth.  This  feldom  rifes  a  foot  high  in 
good  ground,  but  not  above  half  that  height  where  the 
foil  is  poor.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes,  upon  a 
fmooth  ftalk.  It  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  grows  in  the  woods ;  and,  being  an  early 
plant,  generally  flowers  before  the  trees  are  in  leaf;  fo 
that,  where  it  abounds,  the  earth  feems  covered  with  bright 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  known  in  that  country  by  the  name 
of  Puccoon. 

7.  Anchufa  lanata,  or  woolly  alkanet  :  leaves  villofe, 
calyxes  fhaggy,  ftamens  longer  than  the  corollas.  Found 
by  Brander  near  Algiers;  and  very  like  the  fifth  fpecies. 

8.  Anchufa  fempervirens,  or  evergreen  alkanet :  leaves 
ovate,  peduncles  two-leaved,  racemed.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  With  us  it  has  crept  out  of  gardens, 
and  has  been  remarked  growing  fpontaneoufly  near  Ro- 
ehefter,  Haddifcoe  in  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Birmingham, 
Worcefter,  and  London  ;  by  road-fides,  among  rubbifh, 
and  from  the  joints  of  old  walls.  It  flowers  from  May 
through  a  great  part  of  the  fummer,  and  is  perennial. 
Kine,  horfes,  fheep,  and  goats,  are  faid  to  eat  it :  and  it 
has  the  fame  qualities  with  the  firft:  and  fecond  fpecies. 

9.  Anchufa  Barrelieri,  or  Barrelier’s  alkanet  :  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate ;  ftem  ereft,  peduncles  racemed,  point¬ 
ing  one  way.  Found  in  Piedmont  by  Bellardi. 

19.  Anchufa  paniculata,  or  panicled  alkanet  or  buglofs : 
leaves  lanceolate  flrigofe  quite  entire,  panicle  dichotomous 
divaricate,  flowers  peduncled,  calyxes  five-parted,  with 

fubulate 
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fubulate  fegments.  This  is  biennial  ;  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  is  a  native  of  Madeira. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  roots  feldom  continue 
longer  than  two  years,  except  when  they  grow  in  rubbiSh, 
or  out  of  a  wall.  They  may  all  eafily  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  fown  in  the  autumn,  upon  a  bed  of  light  Tandy  earth;, 
and  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  are  (Irong  enough  to 
remove,  they  Should  be  planted  in  beds,  at  two  feet  dis¬ 
tance;  obferving,  if  the  feafon  prove  dry,  to  water  them 
till  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  will  require  no 
farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  If  the 
feeds  of  the  common  forts  be  permitted  to  Scatter,  the 
plants  will  rife  in  plenty.  See  Bari.eria,  Borago, 
Lithospermum,  Myosotis,  Onosma,  and  Pulmo- 
NARIA. 

AN'CIENT,  adj.  \_ancien,  Fr.  antiquus,  Lat.J  Old;  that 
happened  long  Since;  ~of  old  time;  not  modern.  Ancient 
and  old  are  distinguished ;  old  relates  to  the  duration  ot  the 
thing  itfelf,  as,  An  old  coat,  a  coat  much  worn ;  and  ancient, 
to  time  in  general,  as,  An  ancient  dreSs,  a  habit  uSed  in 
former  times.  But  this  is  not  always  obferved,  for  we 
mention  old  cujloms',  but  though  old  be  Sometimes  oppofed 
to  modern ,  ancient  is  feldom  oppofed  to  new ,  but  when  new 
means  modern.  Old;  that  has  been  of  long  duration. — 
With  the  ancient  is  wifdom,  and  in  length  of  days  under¬ 
standing.  Job,  x ii.  12.  Pad;  former. 

Ancient,  f.  Thofe  that  lived  in  old  time  were  called 
ancients,  oppofed  to  the  moderns : 

And  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade. 

As  kings  difpenfe  with  laws  themfelves  have  made  ; 

Moderns,  beware!  or,  if  you  mud  offend 

AgainSt  the  precept,  ne’er  tranfgrefs  its  end.  Pope. 

Ancient-,  f  The  flag  or  dreamer  of  a  fliip,  and,  for¬ 
merly,  of  a  regiment.  The  bearer  of  a  flag,  as  was  Ancient 
Pijlol ;  whence,  in  prefent  ufe,  enflgn : 

This  is  Othello’s  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

The  fame,  indeed,  a  very  valiant  fellow.  Shakefpeare. 

Ancient  Demesne,  in  law,  a  tenure  whereby  all  ma¬ 
nors  belonging  to  the  crown  in  William  the  Conqueror’s 
and  Edward  the  Confeflor’s  time  were  held.  The  num¬ 
bers,  names,  See.  hereof  were  entered  by  the  Conqueror, 
in  a  book  called  Domefday  Book,  dill  remaining  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  fo  that  fuch  lands  as  by  that  book  appeared  to 
have  belonged  to  the  crown  at  that  time,  are  called  ancient 
demefne.  The  tenants  of  ancient  demefne  are  of  two  forts; 
one  who  hold  their  lands  frankly  by  charter ;  the  other  by 
copy  of  court-roll,  or  by  the  verge,  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
according  to  the  cudom  of  the  manor.  The  advantages 
of  this  tenure  are,  i.  That  tenants  holding  by  charter  can¬ 
not  be  rightfully  impleaded  outof  theirmanor;  and,  when 
they  are,  they  may  abate  the  writ,  by  pleading  the  tenure. 
2.  They  are  free  from  toll  for  all  things  relating  to  their 
livelihood  and  husbandry ;  nor  can  be  impannelled  on  any 
inquefl.  Thefe  tenants  held  originally  by  ploughing  the 
king’s  land,  plafliing  his  hedges,  and  the  like  fervice,  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  houfehold  ;  and  it  was  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  fuch  liberties  were  given  them,  for  which  they 
may  have  writs  of  monjlraverunt  to  fuch  as  take  the  duties  of 
toll,  &c.  No  lands  are  to  be  accounted  ancient  demefne, 
but  fuch  as  are  held  in  focage.  Whether  land  be  ancient 
demefne  or  not,  fliall  be  tried  by  the  book  of  Domejday. 

AN'CIENTLY,  adv.  In  old  times. — The  colewort  is 
not  an  enemy,  though  that  were  anciently  received,  to  the 
vine  only,  but  to  any  other  plant,  becaufe  it  draweth 
drongly  the  fatted  juice  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 

AN'CIENTNESS,  J\  Antiquity;  exidence  from  old 
times. — The  Fefcenine  and  Saturnian  were  the  fame;  they 
were  called  Saturnian  from  their  ancientnefs,  when  Saturn 
reigned  in  Italy.  Dryden. 

AN'CIENTRY,  /.  The  honour  of  ancient  lineage;  the 
dignity  of  birth.— Of  all  nations  under  heaven,  the  Spa¬ 
niard  is. the  mod  mingled  and  mod  uncertain.  Wherefore, 
molt  foolifhly  do  the  Irish  think  to  ennoble  themfelves,  by 
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w- reding  their  ancientry  from  the  Spaniard,  who  is  unable 
to  derive  himfelf  from  any  in  certain.  Spenfcr. 

ANCl'LIA,/-.  See  Ancyle. 

ANCIL'LON  (David),  a  minister  of  the  reformed 
church  at  Metz,  where  he  was  born  on  the  17th  of  March 
1617.  He  went  to  Geneva  in  1623;  and  dudied  divinity 
under  Spanheim,  Diodati,  and  Tronchin,  who  conceived 
a  very  great  edeem  for  him.  He  left  Geneva  in  April 
1641,  and  offered  himfelf  to  the  fynod  of  Charenton,  in 
order  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  minider:  his  abili¬ 
ties  were  greatly  admired  by  the  examiners,  and  the  whole 
affembly  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with  him,  that  they  gave* 
him  the  church  of  Meaux,  the  mod  considerable  then  un¬ 
provided  for.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the  year 
1653,  where  he  remained  till  the  revocation  of  the  edit! 
of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  retired  to  Francfort  after  this  fa¬ 
tal  blow  ;  and,  having  preached  at  the  French  church  at 
Hanau,  the  profedbrs  of  divinity,  and  the  German  and 
Dutch  ministers,  attended  his  fermons  frequently:  the 
count  of  Hanau  himfelf,  who  had  never  before  been  feen 
in  the  French  church,  came  hither  to  hear  Mr.  Ancillon. 
This  occalioned  a  great  jealoufy  in  the  two  other  miniders  ; 
which  tended  to  make  his  fituation  uneafy.  He  therefore 
went  to  Berlin;  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception  from, 
the  eieftor,  and  was  made  minider  of  the  city.  Here  he- 
had  tire  pleafure  of  feeing  his  elded  foil  made  judge  and 
director  of  the  French  in  the  fame  city,  and  his  other  fon 
rewarded  with  a  penfion,  and  entertained  at  the  univerfity 
of  Francfort  upon  the  Oder.  He  had  likewife  the  fatis- 
fafiion  of  feeing  his  brother  made  judge  of  all  the  French 
in  the  States  of  Brandenburg;  and  his  fon-in-law,  engineer 
to  his  eieftoral  highnefs.  He  enjoyed  thefe  agreeable  cir- 
cunucances,  and  Several  others,  tilL  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  Berlin  the  3d  of  September,  1692,  when  he  was 
Seventy-five  years  of  age.  He  publiffied  a  book,  in  quarto,, 
in  which  the  whole  difpute  concerning  Traditions  is  fully 
examined:  he  alfo  wrote  an  apology  for  Luther,  Zuing- 
lius,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  and  Several  other  pieces. 

ANCIS'TRUM,  f.  [ocymo-T^oi/,  Gr.  a  hook.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in 
the  natural  order  of  rofaccae.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  turbinate,  truncate,  four¬ 
toothed  ;  teeth  cylindrical-awned,  ereft,  terminating  in- 
four  reverfed  hooks.  Corolla  :  fuperior,  one-petalled^ 
funnel -flvaped  with  a  very  fhort  tube,  and  a  Spreading  qua- 
drifid  border ;  tire  divifions  nearly  equal,  obtufe,  the  length 
of  the  tube.  Stamina :  filaments  fafiened  to  the  bafe  of 
the  tube,  longer  than  the  corolla,  capillary ;  anthene 
roundiffi.  Piftillum :  germ  oblong;  Style  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  corolla;  Sfigma  pencil-lhaped.  Pericarpium f 
none,  but  the  calyx;  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  fruit. 
Seed:  Jingle,  oblong. — EJfential  CharaElcr.  Calyx,  four¬ 
leaved.  Corolla,  none.  Stigma,  many-parted.  Drupe, 
dry,  hifpid,  one-celled. 

Species.  1.  AnciStrum  decumbens :  (ferns  decumbent, 
peduncle  fcape-form  Solitary,  flowers  in  a  globular  head, 
leaflets  wedge-form  deeply  ferrate  hoary  beneath,  feed  co¬ 
vered  with  th.e  thickened  calyx.  It  refembles  burnet  in 
the  herb  and  manner  of  flowering;  and  is  a  native  of 
New  Zealand. 

2.  AnciStrum  lucidum,  or  Shining  anciStrum:  Stems  fub- 
demerged,  peduncles  fcape-form,  fpikes  ovate,  leaflets  ob¬ 
long  quite  entire  acute  Subfafcicled.  Native  of  Falkland 
islands  ;  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

3.  AnciStrum  latebrofum,  or  hairy  anciftrum  :  Stems  de¬ 
merged,  peduncles  fcape-form,  fpikes  elongate,  leaflets 
oblong  gafhed  villoSe,  fruits  armed  on  every  fide.  The 
St ru ft u re  of  the  fruit  in  this  fpecies  is  Somewhat  different: 
from  that  in  the  firft ;  but  the  difference  is  not  confidera- 
ble,  and  the  StrinSture  of  the  other  parts  is  nearly  the  fame, 
in  both. 

AN'CLAM,  a  town  of  the  WeStern,  Swedish,  or  Royal, 
Pomerania,  in  Upper  Saxony.  It  made  a  good  figure  once 
among  the  Hanfe- towns,  and  has  an  advantageous  Site  a- 
rnong  good  corn  lands  aud  excellent  pastures,  with  the 
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convenient'}’ of  fi  filing  and  exporting  their  commodities, 
by  means  of  the  river  Pene,  on  which  it  is  f'eated.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  called  Tanglim,  and  home  have  fuppofed  it 
to  have  been  the  feat  of  the  Angli,  mentioned  by  Tacitus; 
ibme  of  whom  removed  from  thence  to  the  Elbe,  and  from 
that  to  England.  Anclam  is  20  miles  S.  of  Gripfwald. 
Lat.  53.  52.  N.  Ion.  14.  2.  E. 

AN'CLE.  See  Ankle. 

AN'CLIFF,  a  village,  two  miles  from  Wigan  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  famous  for  a- fpring  called  the  burning-well ,  which, 
upon  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle,  takes  fire,  and 
burns  like  fpirit  of  wine  for  a  whole  day. 

AN'COBER,  or  Rio  Corbe,  a  territory  on  the  gold 
coaft  of  Guinea,  with  a  river  of  the  fame  name  flowing 
through  it;  the  banks  of  which  are  adorned  with  fine  lofty 
trees,  affording  a  very  agreeable  {hade,  and  on  the  weflern 
bank  there  is  a  populous  village. 

AN'CON,  f  [cL-yr.av,  Gr.]  The  top  or  point  of  the 
elbow  ;  the  backward  and  greater  fhooting  part  of  the 
cubit,  called  ulna. 

ANCO'NA  (marquifate  of),  a  province  in  the  pope’s 
territories  in  Italy.  It  lies  between  the  gulph  of  Venice 
and  mount  Appenine,  which  bound  it  on  the  nortli  ; 
Abruzzo  on  the  eafi ;  the  duchy  of  Spoletto,  and  that  of 
Urbino,  on  the  weft.  The  air  is  indifferent;  but  the  foil 
is  fruitful,  particularly  in  hemp  and  flax;  and  there  is 
great  plenty  of  wax  and  honey.  It  contains  feveral  large 
towns,  as  Fermo,  Loretto,  Recanati,  Macerata,  Jefi,  To- 
lentino,  Afcoli,  Ofinio,  St.  Severino,  Monte  Alto,  Came- 
rino,  and  Ripatranfone,  which  are  all  archiepifcopal  or 
epifcopal  fees. 

Ancona,  a  fea-port  on  the  Adriatic  fea,  tire  capital  of 
the  marquifate  of  that  name,  and  tire  fee  of  a  bifliop. 
Commerce  has  rapidly  increafed  here  of  late  years,  through 
the  patronage  of  Clement  XII.  who  made  it  a  free  port, 
and  built  a  mole  to  render  the  harbour  fafe.  It  is  ereCted 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole, 'railed  by  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  is  above  1000  feet  in  length,  too  in  breadth, 
and  about  60  in  depth,  from  tire  furface  of  the  fea.  Near 
this  ftands  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan,  which,  next 
to  the  Maifon  Qmrrree,  at  Nifmes,  is  the  moll  beautiful 
and  entire  monument  of  Roman  magnificence  exifling. 
Here,  likewife,  Clement  erected  a  lazaretto,  which  ad¬ 
vances  a  little  way  into  the  fea,  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon, 
and  is  an  elegant,  as  well  as  ufeful,  edifice.  The  Jews 
have  a  fynagogue  here,  and  are  eftablifhed  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  Ancona  is  1 1 6  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Rome.  Lat.  43, 
38.  N.  ion.  13-35-  E. 

ANCO'NES,yi  in  architecture,  the  corners  or  quoins 
of  walls,  crofs-beams,  or  rafters.  Vitruvius  calls  the 
confoles  by  the  fame  name. 

AN'CON  Y,f.  in  the  iron-works,  a  piece  of  half-wrought 
iron,  of  the  fliape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  rude  and  un¬ 
wrought  at  the  ends.  The  procefs  for  bringing  the  iron 
to  this  fiate  is  this  :  they  firft  melt  off  a  piece  from  a  fow 
of  caff  iron,  of  the  proper  fize  ;  this  they  hammer  at  the 
forge  into  a  nmfs  of  two  feet  long',  and  of  a  fquare  fhape, 
which  they  call  a  bloom  ;  when  this  is  done,  they  fend  it  to 
the  finery;  where,  after  two  or  three  heats  and  workings, 
they  bring  it  to  this  figure,  and  call  it  an  ancony.  The 
middle  part,  beat  out  at  the  finery,  is  about  three  feet  long, 
and  of  the  fhape  and  thicknefs  the  whole  is  to  be;  this 
is  then  fent  to  the  chafery,  and  there  the  ends  are  wrought 
to  the  fhape  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole  made  into  a  bar. 

ANCORA'RUM  URBS,  [Aukv^uv  IIoAi?,  Gr.]  A  city 
in  the  Nomos  Aphroditoooiites,  towards  the  Red  Sea;  fo 
'called  hecaufe  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  done 
quarry,  in  which  they  hewed  done  anchors  before  iron 
ones  were  invented.  The  gentilitious  name  is  Ancropolites. 

AN'COURT  (Florent- Carton  d’),  an  eminent  French 
aftor  and  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Fontainbleau,  Oftober 
j66i.  He  ftudied  in  the  Jefuits  college  at  Paris  under  fa¬ 
ther  de  la  Rue.  After  he  had  gone  through  a  courfe  of 
jphilofophy,  lie  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  law,  and  was 
admitted  an  advocate  at  feventeen  years  of  age.  But  fail- 
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ing  in  love  with  arraCtrefs,  he  v/-as  induced  to  go  upon  the 
ftage,  and  he  married  her.  As  he  had  ail  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  neceffafy  for  the  theatre,  lie  foon  greatly  diftinguiffied 
himfelf :  and,  not  being  fatisfied  with  the  applaufe  only  of 
an  aCtor,  he  began  to  write  pieces  for  the  ffage.  His  me¬ 
rit  in  this  way  procured  him  a  very  favourable  reception  at 
court;  and  Lewis  XIV.  fhewed  him  many  marks  of  his 
favour.  Kis  fprightly  converfation  and'  polite  behaviour 
made  his  company  agreeable  to  all  the  men  of  figure  both 
at  court  and  in  the  city,  and  the  moli  confiderabie  perfons 
were  extremely  pleafed  to  have  him  at  their  houfes.  Ha¬ 
ving  taken  a  journey  to  Dunkirk,  he  took  the  opportunity 
Cf  paying  his  compliments  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
received  him  witli  the  utmoft  civility  ;  and,  having  detained 
him  a  confiderabie  time,  difmiffed  him  with  a  prefent  of  a 
diamond  valued  at  1000  piffoles:  he  likewife  rewarded 
him  in  a  very  generous  manner,  when,  upon  his  coming  to 
Paris,  Ancourt  compofed  an  entertainment  for  his  diver- 
fion.  Ancourt  began  at  length  to  grow  weary  of  the  thea¬ 
tre,  which  he  quitted  in  1718,  and  retired  to  his  eftate  of 
Courcelles  le  Roy,  in  Berry,  where  lie  applied  himfelf 
wholly  to  devotion,  and  compofed  a  tranflation  of  David’s 
Pfalnis  in  verfe,  and  a  facred  tragedy,  which  were  never 
printed.  He  died  the  6th  of  December  1726,  being  fixty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  plays  which  lie  wrote  are  fifty-two 
in  all;  moli  of  which  were  printed  feparately  at  the  time 
when  they  were  firff  reprefented :  they  were  afterwards 
collected  into  five  volumes,  then  into  feven,  and  at  laffinto 
nine.  This  laft  edition  is  the  moft  complete. 

AN'CRE,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  late  provirce 
of  Picardy,  with  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  feated  on  a 
little  river  of  the  fame  name.  Lat.  49.  59.  N.  ion.  2.  45.  E. 

AN'CUS  MAR'TIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  the  Romans, 
fucceeded  by  Tullius  Hoftilius,  639  years  before  Chrift. 
ITe  defeated  the  Latins,  fubdued  the  Fidenates,  conquered 
the  Sabines,  Volfcii,  and  Veientines,  enlarged  Rome  by 
joining  to  it  mount  Janicula,  and  made  the  harbour  of  Oftia. 
He  died  about  615  years  before  the  Ciiriftian  aera. 

AN'CYLE,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fhield  that  fell, 
as  was  pretended,  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  ;  at  which  time,  likewife,  a  voice  was  heard,  decla¬ 
ring  that  Rome  fliould  be  miftrefs  of  the  world  as  long  as 
flie  ffiouid  preferve  this  holy  buckler.  It  was  kept  with 
great  care  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  under  the  direction  of 
twelve  priefts;  and,  left  any  fliould  attempt  to  fteal  it, 
eleven  others  were  made  fo  like,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiflied 
from  the  facred  one.  Thefe  ancylia  were  carried  in  pro- 
ceflion  every  year  round  the  city  of  Rome. 

ANCYLOBLE'PHARON,yi  [_ccyy.wyl&-i  bent,  and  {?Ae- 
(pxeov,  an  eye-lid,  Gr.]  A  difeafe  of  the  eye,  which  clofes 
the  eye-lids.  Sometimes  the  eye-lids  grow  together,  and 
alfo  to  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  eye,  from  careleffnefs 
when  there  is  an  ulcer  in  thefe  parts.  Both  thefe  cafes 
are  called  ancyloblcpharon  by  the  Greeks.  This  diforder 
mull  be  diftinguiflied  from  that  coalition  of  the  eye-lids 
'which  happens  from  vifeid  matter  gluing  them  together. 
If  the  co  lieu  on  is  on  the  cornea,  the  light  is  inevitably  loft. 
This  hath  fometimesdiappened  in  the  fmall-pox.  If  there 
is  Only  growing  together  of  the  eye-lids,  they  may  be 
feparated  with  the  fpecillum,  and  pledgets  kept  between 
them  to  prevent  their  re-union.  If  the  eye-lids  adhere  to 
the  eye,  they  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  fine-edged  knife  ; 
and  their  re-union  is  to  be  prevented  by  a  proper  ufe  of 
injections,  and  lint  placed  between  them,  after  dipping  it 
in  fome  proper  liniment. 

ANCYLOGLOS'SUS,y.  [ayxvAoyAwcrtro?,  ecyvXv,  a  con- 
ftriCtion,  and  yXuo-ax,  the  tongue,  Gr.  ]  A  contraction  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  tongue.  Some  have  this  imperfec¬ 
tion  from  their  birth,  others  from  difeafe.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
the  membrane  which  fupports  the  tongue  is  too  fhort  or 
too  hard:  in  the  latter,  an  ulcer  under  the  tongue,  heal¬ 
ing  and  forming  a  cicatrix,  is  fometimes  the  caufe  :  thefe 
fpeak.  with  fome  difficulty.  The  ancyloglolfi  by  nature 
are  ;ate  before  they  fpeak;  but,  when  they  begin,  they- 
loon  fpeak  properly.  Thefe  we  call  tongue-tied.  Mauri- 
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eeau  fays,  tliat  in  this  cafe  it  is  a  fmall  membranous  pro- 
duftion,  which  extends  from  the  fraenulum  to  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  that  hinders  the  child  from  fucking,  &c.  He 
advil’es  to  blip  it  with  fciflars  in  two  or  three  places,  taking 
eare  not  to  extend  the  points  of  the  fciflars  fo  far  as  the 
fnenulum.  The  inftances.  rarely  occur  which  require  any 
kind  of  atliftance ;  for,  if  the  child  can  thruft  the  tip  of 
its  tongue  to  the  outer  edge  of  its  lip,  this  difeafe  does  not 
exift;  and,  if  the  tongue  is  not  greatly  reftrained,  tire  frae- 
nulurn  will  ftretch  by  the  child’s  fucking  and  crying. 

ANCYLOS'SIS,  /.  in  furgery,  a  diftortion  or  ftiffnefs 
of  the  joints,  caufed  by  a  fettlement  of  the  humours,  or 
a  diftenlion  of  the  nerves,  and  therefore  remedies  of  a 
mollifying  and  relaxing  nature  are  required. 

ANCY'RA,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  river  Halys,  faid  to  be  built  by  Midas,  king  of 
Phrygia,  and  to  take  its  name  from  an  anchor  found  there. 
It  was  greatly  improved  by  Auguftus,  deemed  the  fecond 
founder  of  it,  as  appears  from  the  Marmor  Ancyranum.  It 
is  now  called  Angara,  or  Angora.  Lat.39.30.  Ion.  3  2. 5.  E. 

ANCYROI'DES,  f.  [ayy.vgos Gr.]  The  (hooting 
forth  of  the  fiioulder-bone  in  the  form  of  a  peak. 

ANCYS'TRUM,/  in  botany.  See  Ancistrum. 

AND,  conj.  The  particle  by  which  fentences  or  terms 
are  joined,  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  explain  by  any  fynony- 
mous  word. — It  Ihall  ever  be  my  ftudy  to  make  difcoveries 
of  this  nature  in  human  life,  and  to  fettle  the  proper  dif- 
tinftions  between  the  virtues  and  perfections  of  mankind, 
and  thofe  falfe  colours  and  refemblances  of  them  that  ftiine 
alike  in  the  eye  of  the  vulgar.  Addifon.—And  fometimes 
fmnifies  though,  and  feems  a  contraction  of  arid  if.— -It  is 
the  nature  of  extreme  felf-lovers,  as  they  will  fet  an  houfe 
on  fire,  and  it  were  but  toroaft  their  eggs.  Bacon. — In  and 
if,  the  and  is  redundant,  and  is  omitted  by  all  later  wri¬ 
ters. — I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an’  if  thou  feeft  my  boy,  bid 
him  make  hafte.  Shaliefpeare . 

ANDABA'TiD,  /.  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  gladiators, 
who,  mounted  on  horfeback  or  in  chariots,  fought  hood¬ 
winked,  having  a  helmet  that  covered  their  eyes. 

ANDALU'SIA,  [it  is  now  become  a  falhion  to  pro-^ 
nounce  it  Andalusi'a.]  The  raoli  wefiern  province  of 
Spain,  having  Eftremadura  and  La  Mancha  on  the  north  ; 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  ftraitsof  Gibraltar,  and  the 
ocean,  onthefouth;  and,  on  the  weft,  the  kingdom  of 
Algarva  in  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
river  Guadiana,  It  is  about  250  miles  long,  and  150 
broad.  The  chief  cities  and  towns  arc  Seville  the  capital, 
Baeza,  Gibraltar,  Corduba,  Cadiz,  Medina  Sidonia,  Jaen, 
Port  St.  Mary,  &c.  It  is  the  befi,  mofl  fruitful,  and  the 
richeft,  part  of  all  Spain.  There  is  a  good  air,  a  ferene 
Iky,  a  fertile  foil,  and  an  extent  of  fea-coaft  fit  forcommerce. 

New  Andalusia,  a  diviJion  of  the  province  of  Terra 
Firma  in  South  America,  whofe  boundaries  cannot  be  well 
afeertained,  as  the  Spaniards  pretend  a  right  to  countries 
in  which  they  have  never  eftablifhed  any  (ettlements.  Ax- 
cording  to  the  mod  reafonable  limits,  it  extends  in  length 
500  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  270  in  breadth 
from  ea!f  to  well.  The  interior  country  )S  woody  and 
mountainous,  variegated  with  fine  valleys  that  yield  corn 
.and  pafhirage.  The  produce  of  the  country  confifis  chief¬ 
ly  in  dyeing-drugs,  gums,  medicinal-roots,  brazil-wood, 
fugar,  tobacco,  and  fome  valuable  timber.  To  this  pro¬ 
vince  alfo  belonged  five  valuable  pearl-fifheries.  The  ca¬ 
pital  of  New  Andalufla  is  Comana,  Cumana,  or  New  Cor¬ 
duba,  fi mated  in  lat.  9.  55.  N.  about  nine  miles  from  the 
north  fea.  Here  the  Spaniards  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
town  in  the  year  1320.  The  place  is  ftrong  by  nature, 
and  fortified  by  a  caflie  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence;  as  appeared  in  the  year  1670,  when  it  was  aflat)  1  ted 
by  the  buccaneers,  who  were  t  epulfed  with  great  (laughter. 

’ANDAMAN  or  Ande'man  Ifiands,  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  fituated  cm  the  eaft  fide  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  .Bengal,  about  eighty  leagues  diftance  from  Tanaferim 
«n  the  coaft  of  Siam.  The  Eaft-India  (hips  fometimes 
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touch  at  them,  and  are  lupplied  by  the  natives  with  rice# 
herbs,  and  fruits.  Lat.  from  io°  to  150  N.  ion.  92.0.  E. 

AN  DAN  AGAR',  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  populous,  town, 
of  the  province  of  Deccan. 

ANDAN'TE,  in  mufic,  fignifies  a  movement  moderate¬ 
ly  flow,  between  largo  and  allegro. 

ANDAY'E,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees,  famous  for  its  brandy.  It  is  lituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Bidalfoa,  oppofite  Fontarabiain  Spain, 
eighteen  miles  from  Bayonne.  Lat. 43.  25. N.  Ion.  r.4$.W. 

AN'DK,  a  river  of  H  amp  (hi  re,  that  riles  in  lire  foreft 
of  Clmte. 

AN'DELY,  a  town  in  tlie  department  of  Eure,  and 
late  province  of  Normandy,  in  France,  is  divided  by  a  pa¬ 
ved  road  into  two  little  towns,  Great  and  Little  Andelv; 
the  former  on  the  river  Gambons,  the  latter  on  the  Seine. 
The  cloths  manufactured  here  are  very  fine.  It  is  twenty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rouen,  and  fixty  north-weft  of  Paris. 
Lat.  49.  20  N.  Ion.  1 .  30.  E. 

ANDE'NA,  in  old  writers,  denotes  the  fvvarth  made 
in  mowing  of  hay,  or  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could 
ltride  over  at  once. 

AN'DERAB,  the  mod  fouthern  city  of  the  province 
of  Balkh,  poliefled  by  the  Ulbeck  Tartars.  It  is  very 
rich  and  populous,  but  a  place  of  no  great  ftrength.  The 
neighbouring  mountains  yield  excellent  quarries  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  in  which  the  Bukhars  drive  a  great  trade  with  Per- 
fia  and  India.  This  city  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul  and 
Perfia  from  Great  Bukharia.  As  there  is  no  other  way 
of  crofting  thefe  mountains  but  by  the  road  through  this 
city,  all  travellers  with  goods  muil  pay  4  per  cent.  On 
this  account  the  khan  of  Balkh  maintains  a  great  number 
of  foldiers  in  the  place. 

AN'DERN  ACHT,  a  fmall  town  of  Cologne,  feated  on 
the  Rhine,  and  near  it  there  are  fome  excellent  mineral 
waters.  There  is  fome  trade  carried  on  here  iujarge  tim¬ 
ber,  which  is  floated  dow  n  to  this  place,  and  hence  to 
Holland.  It  is  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Coblentz.  Lat. 
50.  29.  N.  Ion.  7.  22.  E. 

ANDE'RO  (St.)  a  fea-port  town  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay, 
in  Old  Caftile,  feated  on  a  fmall  peninfula.  It  is  a  tra¬ 
ding-town,  and  contains  about  700  houfes,  two  parifti- 
churches,  and  four  monafteries.  Here  the  Spaniards  build 
and  lay  up  fome  of  their  men  of  war.  Lat.  43.  20.  N. 
Ion.  4.  30.  W. 

AN'DERSON  (Sir  Edmund),  a  younger  Ion  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Scotch  family  fettled  in  Lincolnfhire.  He  was  fome 
time  a  (Indent  of  Lincoln-college,  Oxford;  and  removed 
from  thence  to  tlje  Inner  Temple,  wbere  he  applied  him- 
felf  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  became  a  bar- 
rifter.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  he  was  appointed  her  majefty’s  ferjeant  at  law  ; 
and,  fome  time  after,  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  aflize. 
In  15S2  he  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  in  the  year  following  was  knighted.  He  held 
his  office  to  the  end  of  his  life,  died  in  the  year  1605,  and 
was  buried  at  Eyvvorth  in  Bedfordfhire.  His  works  are, 
1.  Reports  of  many  Principal  Cafes  argued  and  adjudged 
in  tiie  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Common  Bench o 
Lond.  1644,  fol.  2.  Refoiutions  and  Judgments  o.n  the 
Cafes  and  Matters  agitated  in  all  the  Courts  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
publifneid  by  John  Gold  (borough,  Efq.  Lond.  1633,  gto. 
Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  manulcript  copy  of  his  Readings 
dill  in  being. 

AN'DERSON  (Alexander),  one  of  the  brighteft  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  mathematical  world,  who  flourifhed  about 
200  years  ago.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  Scotland, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  pro- 
feflor  of  mathematics  at  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th, 
where  he  publiflied  feveral  ingenious  works  in  .geometry 
and  algebra,  both  of  his  own,  and  of  his  friend  Vieta’s. 
Alexander  w&s  eim  jin-german  to  a  Mr.  David  Aauerfon, 
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of  Finfhaugh,  a  gentleman  who  alfo  poffeffed  a  fingular 
turn  for  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.  This 
mathematical  genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Anderfoqs,  and  from  them  it  feems  to  have  been  tra'nf- 
mitted  to  their  del'cendants  of  the  name  of  Gregory  in  the 
fame  country  :  the  daughter  of  the  laid  David  Anderfon 
having  been  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  mathematician 
James  Gregory  >  and  who  herfelf  fir  ft  inftructed  her  fon 
Tames  in  the  elemeu' '  of  the  mathematics,  upon  her  ob- 
Ibrving  in  him,  while  yet  a  child,  a  ftrong  propenlity  to 
thole  lciences. 

AN'DES,  or  Cordii/leras,  a  huge  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  or  rather  two  ridges  or  cordilleras,  running  almoft 
the  whole  length  of  South  America,  from  the  ifthnms  of 
Darien  to  the  (traits  of  Magellan,  through  Peru  and  Chili, 
a  diftance  of  4300  miles  ;  and  in  a  line  parallel  to,  and  but 
a  little  difiance  from,  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  are  alfo 
the  loftiefi,  as  well  as  the  molt  exteniive,  range  of  hills  in 
the  whole  world.  Even  the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may 
be  confrdered  as  a  bale  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated  farther 
above  the  tea  than  the  ton  of  the  Pyrenees;  and,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  they  rile  more  than  one-third  higher  than 
the  Pike  of  Teneriffc,  heretofore  accounted  the  higheft 
part  of  the  whole  earth.  The  Andes  may  literally  be  laid 
to  hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds :  the  dorms  often  roll,  and 
and  the  thunders  bat'd,  below  their  fummits;  which,  tho’ 
expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid 
zone,  are  covered  with  everlading  fnows.  From  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  a  barometer,  on  the  mountain  of  Coto¬ 
paxi,  it  appeared,  that  its  funimit  was  elevated  6252  yards, 
which  is  fomething  more  than  three  geographical  miles, 
above  the  dtrface  of  the  fea.  Thefe  mountains  give  rife 
to  the  larged  rivers  in  the  world ;  and,  when  the  volca¬ 
noes,  which  are  numerous  here,  bread  out  among  the 
fnows,  the  Hidden  thaws  produce  fuch  torrents  of  water, 
as  to  deluge  the  plains,  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants,  both 
man  and  bead. 

Andes,  a  hamlet  of  Mantua  in  Italy,  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Virgil.  It  is  now  called  Pictola,  two  miles 
to  the  wed  of  Mantua. 

ANDE'TRIUM,  or  Andre'cium,  an  inland  town  of 
Dalmatia.  It  is  deferibed  as  fituated  near  Salome,  on  a 
naturally  ftrong  and  inaccefiible  rock,  furrounded  with 
deep  valleys,  and  rapid  torrents ;  from  which  it  appears  to 
be  the  citadel  now  called  Cijfa.  Lat.43.20.  Ion.  17. 46. E. 

ANDEU'SE,  a  city  of  the  late  province  of  Languedoc 
in  France,  fituated  in  Lat. 43. 45. N.  Ion.  3. 40.  E. 

AN'DIRON,  f.  [fuppofed  by  Skinner  to  be  corrupted 
from  Land-iron ;  an  iron  that  may  be  moved  by  the  hand, 
or  may  fupply  the  place  of  a  hand.  ]  Irons  at  the  end  of  a 
fire-grate,  in  which  the  fpit  turns  ;  or  iron  in  which  wood 
is  laid  to  burn. — If  you  ftrike  an  entire  body,  as  an  andiron 
of  brafs,  at  the  top,  it  maketh  a  more  treble  found,  and 
at  the  bottom  a  bafer.  Bacon. 

ANDOMADU'NUM,  a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica;  now 
Lartgres  in  Champagne,  fituated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy,  at  the  fp rings  of  the  Marne.  Lat. 
4X.  o.  N.  Ion.  5.  22.  E. 

AN'DOVER,  \_andcfaran,  Sax.  i.  e.  the  ferry  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Anton,]  Is  a  borough-town  in  Hampfhire,  and  dands 
on  the  river  Ande,  being  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the  di¬ 
re  °t  weftern  road,  as  well  from  Newbury  to  Salitbury,  as 
from  London  to  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  all  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  towns  of  Wiltlhire,  Somerfetlhire,  &c.  whereby  it  is 
greatly  enriched,  and  is  become  a  handtbme,  thriving, 
well-built,  populous,  place.  It  is  faid  to  have  had  its  fird 
charter  from  king  John  ;  but  was  lad  incorporated  by 
queen  Elizabeth;  being  governed  by  a  bailiff,  high-dew¬ 
ard,  recorder,  ten  approved  men,  (out  of  w  hom  are  chofen 
two  judices, )  and  twenty-two  capital  burgeffes,  who  annu¬ 
ally  chufe  the  bailiff,  and  he  eleCts  two  ferjeants  at  mace 
to  attend  him.  Here  is  an  hofpital  for  fix  poor  men,  built 
and  endowed  by  Mr.  Pollen,  formerly  one  of  its  reprefen- 
tatives.  Here  is  iikewife  a  free  grainmar-fchool,  founded 
in  1^69,  by  John  Hanfuw  Efq.  for  educating  thirty  poor 
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boys.  The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  but  dands  high, 
and  is  very  neat.  In  a  large  open  fquare  (lands  the  mar- 
ket-houfe  ;  a  handfome  fpacious  modern  building,  with  a 
council -room  over,  where  the  bufinefs  of  the  corporation 
is  tranfa&ed,  and  where  the  public  entertainments  andaf- 
femblies  are  held.  The  market,  which  is  pretty  contide- 
rable,  is  held  on  Saturdays;  and  here  are  three  fairs  an¬ 
nually,  viz.  on  Midlent  Saturday,  12th  of  May,  and  6th 
of  November;  exclutlve  of  Weyhill  fair,  which  is  held 
on  the  9th  of  October,  and  following  days,  on  a  fine  open 
down,  contiguous  to  the  village  of  Weyhill,  three  miles 
ditlant  from  Andover;  and  is  the  greateft  fair  in  this  king¬ 
dom  for  Imps  and  theep.  The  whole  weft  of  England 'is 
fupplied  with  hops  from  it,  which  are  the  produce  of 
Farnham,  Alton,  Crondall,  Froyle,  and  all  the  Surry  and 
Hampfhire  growth;  and  with  ewes  for  ftcre  theep,  it  Rip- 
plies  the  fanners  of  the  counties  of  Berks,  Oxford,  Bucks, 
Bedford,  Hertford,  Middiefex,  Kent,  Surry,  and  Siiftex  ; 
who  depend  almoft  entirely  on  this  fair  for  their  Ripply. 

A  contiderable  trade  is  carried  on  at  Andover  in  the 
malting;  as  alfo  in  a  manufacture  of  (balloons.  The 
town  is  admirably  fituated  on  the  margin  of  the  fine  open 
Wiltlhire  down,  and  at  the  edge  of  an  extentive  woodland 
country,  which  forms  the  north-weftern  tide  of  the  opu¬ 
lent  county  of  Hants.  Andover  was  a  place  well  known 
to  the  Romans;  and  near  it  they  had  camps,  both  on 
Quarley-hill,  and  at  Brehill,  where  their  fites  may  be  Hill 
traced,  many  of  the  trenches  not  being  filled  up.  A  na¬ 
vigable  canal  is  now  completed  from  this  town  through 
Stockbridge  and  Romfey,  to  the  fea  at  Southampton.  A 
junction  between  this  canal,  and  that  at  Bafingftoke,  as 
alfo  betwixt  Salitbury  and  Briftol,  is  now  going  on. 

Andover  is  fourteen  miles  north  by  weft  of  Winchefter, 
and  fixty-five  weft  by  fouth  of  London.  Lat.  51.  14.  N. 
Ion.  1.  20.  W. 

ANDRA'DA  (Diego  de  Payva  d’),  or  Andra'dius, 
a  learned  Portuguefe,  born  at  Conimbria,  who  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  king  Sebaftian 
fent  him  as  one  of  his  divines.  There  is  fcarcelyany  Ca¬ 
tholic  author  who  has  been  more  quoted  by  the  Protef- 
tants  than  he,  becaufe  he  maintained  fome  opinions  a  little 
extravagant  concerning  the  falvation  of  the  heathens. 
Andrada  was  efteemed  an  excellent  preacher.  His  fermons 
were  publiflied  in  three  parts,  the  fecond  of  which  was 
tranftated  into  Spanifh  by  Benedict  de  Alcoran.  Many 
encomiums  have  been  bellowed  upon  Andrada.  Oforius, 
in  his  preface  to  the  “  Orthodox  Explanations  of  Andra- 
dius,”  gives  him  the  character  of  .a  man  of  wit,  vaft  ap¬ 
plication,  great  knowledge  in  the  languages,  with  all  the 
zeal  and  eloquence  necetfary  to  a  good  preacher ;  and  Rof- 
wedius  fays,  that  he  brought  to  the  council  of  Trent  the  • 
underftanding  of  a  ntoft  profound  divine,  and  the  eloquence 
of  a  confummate  orator. 

ANDR ACH'NEjA-  [apeva,  Gr.  glume  or  chaff  ]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  rnonoecia  gynandria  clafs,  ranking 
in  the  natural  order  of  tricoccce.  The  generic  characters 
are — I.  Male.  Calyx:  perianthium  five-leaved,  equal, 
marcefcent.  Corolla:  petals  five,  emarginate,  (lender, 
(horter  than  the  calyx;  neftary,  leaflets  five,  femibifid, 
herbaceous,  one  within  each  petal,  and  lei's  than  it.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  five,  (mail,  inferted  into  the  rudiment.of 
each  ftyle  ;  antherae  firnple.  IT.  Female.  Calyx:  perian¬ 
thium  five-leaved,  equal  permanent.  Corolla:  petals 
none  ;  nectary  as  in  the  male.  Piftillum  :  germ  fuperior, 
globofe  ;  ftyles  three,  filiform,  two-parted;  ftigmas  glo- 
bofe.  Pericarpium:  capfule  globofe-trilobate,  three-cell¬ 
ed  ;  cells  bivalved,  the  fize  of  the  calyx.  Seeds:  in  pairs, 
rounded  on  one  fide,  triangular  and  obtufe  on  the  other. 
— EJJenlial  CharaEier.  Male.  Calyx,  five-leaved;  corol¬ 
la,  five-petalled ;  ftamina,  five,  inferted  into  the  rudiment 
of  the  ftyle.  Female.  Calyx,  five-leaved  ;  corolla,  none ; 
ftyles,  three  ;  capfule,  three-celled  ;  feeds,  two. 

Species.  1.  Andrachne  telephones:  procumbent  and 
herbaceous.  This  is  a  low  plant,  whole  branches  trail  on 
the  ground.  The  leaves  are  final!,  of  an  oval  fliape, 

fmooth. 
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fntooth,  and  of  a  fea-green  colour.  It  is  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Archipelago,  from  whence 
Touraefort  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris: 
but,  being  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  it  is  feldom  culti¬ 
vated,  except  in  botanic  gardens  for  variety. 

2.  Andrachne  fruticofa :  erect,  llirubby.  This  fort  ri¬ 
les  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  ;  the  branches  have  fpear- 
Ihaped',  pointed,  fniooth,  leaves;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of 
an  herbaceous  white  colour,  fome  of  which  are  male,  and 
others  female,  but,  when  the  latter  are  fituated  at  too 
great  a  diftance  from  the  former,  there  are  rarely  any  feeds 
within  their  covers;  though  they  feem  very  fair  to  light ; 
whereby  feveral  perfons  have  been  deceived,  who  have 
fown  them  without  railing  a  (ingle  plant.  Native  of  the 
Ealt  Indies  and  China,  alfoof  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain. 

3 .  Andrachne  arborea :  Item  aborefeent ;  leaves  ovate, 
obtufe,  hoary  underneath.  It  has  a  llrong  woody  (lent, 
which  rifes  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  branch¬ 
es  on  every  fide,  which  have  oval  blunt  leaves,  hoary  on 
their  under  fide,  and  having  pretty  deep  furrows  on  their 
upper,  placed  alternately  on  the  branches.  It  was  difeo- 
vered  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houfion  growing  naturally 
at  Campeachy.  There  is  alfo  another  fort  railed  from 
feeds,  fent  from  Jamaica ;  the  whole  form  of  t he  feeds 
agrees  with  thole  of  the  third  fort,  as  do  alfo  the  plants, 
but  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  laurel,  only 
much  larger;  this  has  not  as  yet  flowered  in  Europe. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  If  the  feeds  of  the  firft  fort  are 
fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  March,  they  will  arife  in 
about  a  month  after,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  each 
into  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  another  very  moderate 
hot-bed  to  bring  the  plants  forward,  but  in  mild  weather 
they  lhould  have  plenty  of  air  admitted  to  them,  and  be 
often  refrefhed  with  water:  in  June  they  will  produce 
flowers,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  foon  after  which  the  plants  will  decay.  The  lecond 
and  third  forts  are  very  tender  plants,  fo  that,  when  good 
feeds  can  be  obtained,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots,  plung¬ 
ing  them  in  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  obfervingto  wa¬ 
ter  them  as  the  earth  becomes  dry  in  the  pots;  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  each 
be  planted  in  a  fmall  pot,  plunged  into  a  tan-bed,  fliading 
them  until  they  have  taken  frefli  root,  after  which  they 
fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather, 
but  muft  conflantly  be  kept  in  the  bark-ftove.  See  Ar¬ 
butus. 

ANDRAGHI'RA,  a  river  of  Sumatra,  on  which  the 
Dutch  have' a  faftory. 

ANDRAPODIS'MUS,  f.  in  ancient  writers,  the  fell¬ 
ing  of  perfons  for  flaves.  Hence  alfo  andrapodijles ,  a  deal¬ 
er  in  flaves,  more  particularly  a  kidnapper,  who  ffeals 
men  or  children  to  fell  them ;  a  crime  for  which  the  Thef- 
falians  were  noted. 

ANDRAPODOCA'PELI,  f.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
dealers  in  flaves.  The'^andrapodocapeli  had  a  particular 
procefs  for  taking  off  moles  and  the  like  disfigurements  on 
the  faces  of  the  Haves  they  kept  for  fale,  by  rubbing  them 
with  bran.  At  Athens,  feveral  places  in  the  forum  w'ere 
appointed  for  the  fale  of  flaves.  Upon  the  firft  day  of 
every  month,themerchantscalledai'o£!27ru2ci>:a?rr,;\oibrought 
them  into  the  market,  and  expofed  them  to  fale;  the  crier, 
handing  upon  a  flone  erected  for  that  purpofe,  called  the 
people  together. 

ANDR  A'RUM,  a  town  of  South  Gothland,  three  miles 
fouth  of  Chriftianftadt ;  here  is  thegreateft  alum-work  in 
Sweden. 

ANDRE'A  (St.)  a  fmall  village  on  the  Malabar  coaft 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  founded  originally  by  the  Portuguefe. 

It  takes  its  name  from  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
On  the  fliore  of  St.  Andrea,  about  half  a  league  out  in  the 
fea,  lief  Mud-bay,  a  place  which  few  in  the  world  can 
parallel.  It  is  open  to  the  wide  ocean,  and  has  neither 
illand  nor  bank  to  break  the  force  of  the  billows,  which 
come  rolling  with  great  violence  from  all  parts  in  the 
iotuh-weft  ntonfoons:  but  on  this  bank  of  mud  they  lofe 
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themfelves  in  a  moment ;  and  fhips  lie  on  it  as  feeure  as  in 
the  beft  harbour,  without  motion  or  dilturbance.  It  readi¬ 
es  about  a  mile  under  fhore,  and  has  been  obferved  to 
fliift  its  place  from  the  northward  about  three  miles  in 
thirty  years. 

ANDRE'AS  (John),  a  celebrated  canonift  in  the  14th 
century,  was  born  at  Mugello,  near  Florence  ;  and  was 
profeffor  of  canon-law  at  Padua,  Pifa,  and  afterwards  at 
Bologna.  It  is  laid  that  he  macerated  his  bod)'  with  fad¬ 
ing  ;  and  lay  upon  the  ground  every  night  for  twenty  years 
together,  covered  only  with  the  fkin  of  a  bear.  Andreas 
had  a  beautiful  daughter,  named  Novella,  whom  he  loved 
extremely  :  and  he  is  faid  to  have  inftrufted  her  fo  well  in 
all  parts  of  learning,  that,  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  af¬ 
fair  which  hindered  him  from  reading  lectures  to  his  fcho- 
lars,  he  fent  hjs  daughter  in  his  room  ;  and,  left  her  beauty 
fhould  prevent  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  Ihe  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  curtain  drawn  before  her.  To  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  this  daughter,  he  intitled  his  commentary  upon  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  the  Novellx.  He  married  her 
to  John  Calderinus,  a  learned  canonift.  The  firlt  work  of 
Andreas  was  his  Glofs  upon  the  Sixtli  Book  of  the  De¬ 
cretals,  which  lie  wrote  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
wrote  alfo  Gloffes  upon  the  Clementines.;  and  a  commen¬ 
tary  in  regulas  Se.xti ,  which  he  intitled  Mercuriales,  becaufe 
lie  either  engaged  in  it  on  Wedneldays  (diebus  Mcrcurii), 
or  becaufe  he  inferted  his  Wedneldays  difputes  in  it.  He 
enlarged  the  Speculum  of  Durant,  in  the  year  1347.  This 
is  all  which  Mr.  Bayle  mentions  of  his  writings,  though 
he  wrote  many  more.  Andreas  died  ot  the  plague  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  in  1348,  after  he  had  been  a  profeffor  forty-five 
years  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans. 

Andreas  (John),  was  born  a  Mahometan,  at  Xativa 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  dignity  of  alfaqui  of  that  city.  He  was  enlightened 
with1  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  religion  by  being  pre- 
fent  at  a  fermon  in  the  great  church  of  Valencia  on  the 
day  of  Alfumption  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  in  the  year  1487. 
Upon  this  he  deiired  to  be  baptized ;  and,  in  memory  of 
the  Calling  of  St.  John  and  St.  Andrew,  he  received  the 
name  of  John  Andreas.  At  the  defire  of  Martin  Garcia, 
bifliop  of  Barcelona,  he  undertook  to  tranllate  from  the 
Arabic,  into  the  language  of  Arragon,  the  whole  law  of 
the  Moors;  and,  after  having  finiflied  this  undertaking,  lie 
cotnpofed  his  famous  work  of  The  Confnlion  of  the  SeCb 
of  Mahomed  :  it  contains  twelve  chapters,  wherein  he 
has  collected  the  fabulous  ftories,  impoftures,  forgeries, 
brutalities,  follies,  obfeenities,  abfurdities,  impofilbilities, 
and  contradictions,  which  Mahomet,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  fimple  people,  has  difperfed  in  the  writings  of  that 
feCt,  and  efpecially  in  the  Alcoran,  which,  as  he  fays,  was 
revealed  to  him  in  one  night  by  an  angel,  in  the  city  ot 
Meke  ;  though  in  another  place  he  contradicts  himfelf, 
and  affirms  that  he  was  twenty  years  in  compofing  it.  An¬ 
dreas  tells  us,  he  wrote  this  work,  that  not  only  the  learn¬ 
ed  amonglt  Chriftians,  but  even  the  common  people,  might 
know  the  different  belief  and  dodtrine  of  the  Mooys  ;  and 
on  the  one  hand  might  laugh  at  and  ridicule  (rich  indolent 
and  brutal  notions,  and  on  the  other  might  lament  their 
blindnefs  and  dangerous  condition'.  This  book,  which 
was  publilhed  at  firft  in  Spanilh,  has  been  tranflated  into 
feveral  languages ;  and  all  thofe  who  write  againft  the 
Mahometans  quote  it  very  much. 

ANDREI'NI  (ifabella),  a  native  of  Padua,  .was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  poetefs,  and  one  of  the  beft  comedians-  in  Iraly, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  Intend' 
of  Pavia  thought  they  did  their  fociety  an  honour  bv  ad¬ 
mitting  her  a  member  of  it;  and  (lie,  in  acknowledgment 
of  this  honour,  never  forgot  to  mention  amongft  her  ti¬ 
tles  that  of  acadcmica  infanta:  her  titles  were  thefe,  “  Ifa¬ 
bella  Andreini,  comica  gelofa,  acadcmica  infanta,  detta 
l'accefta.”  She  was  alfo  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beau¬ 
ty ;  which,  added  to  a  fine  voice,  made  her  charm  both 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  audience.  She  died  of  a  miftar- 
riage,  at  Lyons,  the  fbth  of  June  .1604,  in  the  42d  year 
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of  her  age.  Her  death  being  a  matter  of  general  concern 
and  lamentation,  there  were  many  Latin  and  Italian  ele¬ 
gies  printed  to  her  memory:  feveral  of  thefe  pieces  were 
placed  before  her  poems  in  the  edition  of  Milan,  in  1605. 
Belides  her  fonnets,  madrigals,  longs,  and  eclogues,  there 
is  a  paltoral  of  hers  intitlcd  Myrtilla,  and  letters,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1610.  She  lung  extremely  well,  played  ad¬ 
mirably  on  feveral  inftruments,  underflood  the  French  and 
Spanifn  languages,  and  was  not  unacquainted  with  philo- 
fophy. 

ANDRE'LINUS  (Publius  Faultus),  born  at  Forli  in 
Italy.  He  was  a  long  time  profelfor  of  poetry  and  philo¬ 
sophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  Louis  XII.  made  him 
his  poet  laureat ;  and  Erafmus  tells  11s  he  was  likewiie 
poet  to  the  queen.  His  pen  was  not  wholly  employed  in 
making  verfes ;  for  he  wrote  alio  moral  and  proverbial 
letters  in  profe,  which  were  printed  feveral  times.  His 
poems,  which  are  chiefly  in  Latin,  are  inferted  in  Vol.  I. 
of  the  Deliciae  Poetarum  Italorum.  Mr.  de  la  Monnoie 
tells  us,  “  that  Andrelinus,  when  he  was  but  twenty-two 
years  old,  received  the  crown  of  laurel.  That  his  love- 
verfes,  divided  into  four  books,  inlitled  Livia,  from  the 
name  of  his  miftrefs,  were  elleemed  fo  fine  by  the  Roman 
Academy,  that  they  adjudged  the  prize  of  the  Latin  elegy 
to  the  author.”  He  died  in  151S. 

AN'DREW,  Gr.  manly  or  courageous.]  A 

man’s  name. 

Andrew  (St.)  the  apoftle,  born  at  Bethfaida  in  Gali¬ 
lee,  brother  to  Simon  Peter.  He  had  been  a  difciple  of 
John  the  Baptill,  and  followed  Jefus  upon  the  teflimony 
given  of  him  by  the  Baptill :  John  i.  30,  37,  &c.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  our  Saviour  with  another  of  John’s  difciples,  and 
went  into  the  horde  where  Jefus  lodged ;  here  he  continu¬ 
ed  from  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till  it  was  night. 
This  was  the  firft  difciple  whom  our  Saviour  received  into 
his  train.  Andrew  introduced  his  brother  Simon,  and 
they  palled  a  day  with  Chrift,  after  which  they  went  to  the 
marriage  in  Cana,  and  at  lall  returned  to  their  ordinary 
occupation.  Some  months  after,  Jefus,  meeting  them 
while  they  were  both  filhing  together,  called  them  to  him, 
and  promifed  to  make  them  filhers  of  men.  Immediately 
they  left  their  nets,  followed  him,  and  never  afterwards 
feparated  from  him.  After  our  Saviour’s  afcenlion,  his 
apollles  having  determined  by  lot  what  parts  of  the  world 
they  fhould  feveraliy  tafle,  Scythia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  fell  to  St.  Andrew,  w  ho,  according  to  Eufebius, 
after  h.e  had  planted  the  golpel  in  feveral  places,  came  to 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  where,  endeavouring  to  convert  the  pro- 
conful  /Egeas,  he  was  by  that  governor’s  orders  Icourged, 
and  then  crucified.  The  particular  time  of  his  fuffering 
martyrdom  is  not  known;  but  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
inartyrologies,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  agree  in 
celebrating  Iris  feltival  upon  the  30th  of  November.  His 
body  was  embalmed,  and  decently  interred  at  Patras  by 
Maximilla,  a  lady  of  great  quality  and  ellate.  After¬ 
wards  it  was  removed  to  Conllantinople  by  Conllantine  the 
Great,  and  buried  in  the  great  church,  which  he  had 
built  to  the  honour  of  the  apollles.  There  was  acrofs  to 
be  (een  lately  in  the  church  of  St.  Victor  at  Marfeilles, 
which  was  believed  by  the  Romanills  to  be  the  fame  that 
St.  Andrew  was  fattened  to.  It  js  in  the  lhape  of  the  let¬ 
ter  X,  and  is  inclofed  in  a  filver  (brine. 

Andrew,  or  Knights  of  St.  Andrew,  an  order  of 
knights,  more  ufually  called  the  order  of  thethiftle.  See 
Thistle. 

Knights  of  St.  Andrew,  is  alfo  an  order  inftituted  by 
Peterthe  Great  of  Mufcovv,  in  1698  ;  the  badge  of  which 
is  a  golden  medal;  on  one  lide  whereof  is  reprefented  St. 
Andrew’s  crols,  with  thef’e  words,  Cazar  Pierre  monarque 
de  tout  le  Rujfie.  This  medal,  being  fattened  to  a  blue  rib¬ 
bon,  is  fufpended  from  the  right  (boulder. 

St.  Andrew’s  Day,  a  feltival  of  the  ChriHian  church, 
celebrated  on  the  30th  of  November,  in  honour  of  the 
apoltle  St.  Andrew. 

Andrew’s  (St.)  4  town  of  Fifelhire  in  Scotland,  once 
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the  metropolis  of  the  Pidtilh  kingdom,  lying  in  lat.jS.  iS. 
N.  Ion.  2.  25.  W.  If  we  may  credit  legend,  St.  Andrew’s 
owes  its  origin  to  a  lingular  accident.  St.  Regulus,  a 
Greek  of  Achaia,  was  warned  by  a  vilion  to  leave  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  and  vifit  Albion,  an  ifle  placed  in  the  remo- 
telt  part  of  the  world  ;  and  to  take  with  him  the  arm-bone, 
three  fingers,  and  three  toes,  of  St.  Andrew.  He  obeyed, 
and  fet  fail  with  his  companions,  but  had  a  very  tempeftu- 
ous  paffage.  After  being  tolled  for  fome  time  on  a  (tormy 
fea,  he  was  at  lall  fhipwrecked  on  the  ccalts  of  Otholo- 
nia,  in  the  territories  of  II ergu flits  king  of  the  Pifts,  in 
the  year  370.  On  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  ftrangers, 
with  their  precious  relics,  the  king  immediately  gave  or¬ 
ders  for  their  reception,  afterwards  prefenting  the  faint 
with  his  own  palace,  and  buiiding  near  it  the  church, 
which  ftill  bears  the  name  of  St.  Regulus. 

The  town  of  St.  Andrew’s  was  ereited  into  a  royal  bo¬ 
rough  by  David  I.  in  the  year  1140,  and  their  privileges 
afterwards  confirmed.  The  charter  of  Malcolm  II.  is 
preferred  in  the  tolbooth  ;  and  appears  written  on  a  bit  of 
parchment,  but  the  contents  equally  valid  with  what  would 
at  this  time  require  whole  fkins.  Here  alfo  are  kept  the 
filver  keys  of  the  city  ;  which,  for  form’s  fake,  are  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  king,  if  he  fhould  vifit  the  place,  or  to  a  vic¬ 
torious  enemy,  in  token  of  fubmiflion.  In  this  place, 
likewife,  is  to  be  feen  the  monftrous  ax  which,  in  1646,' 
took  off  the  heads  of  Sir  Robert  Spotfwood  and  other  dif- 
tinguilhed  loyalifts.  The  town  underwent  a  liege  in  1337  ; 
at  which  time  it  was  poffeffed  by  the  Englifh“and  other 
partizans  of  Baliol ;  but  the  loyalifts,  under  the  earls  of 
March  and  Fife,  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  in  three 
weeks,  by  the  help  of  their  battering  machines. 

St.  Andrew’s  is  now  greatly  reduced.  It  is  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  contains  three  principal  lirects.  On  entering 
the  weft  port,  a  well-built  ftreet,  of  great  length  and 
breadth,  appears  ;  but  fo  grafs-grown,  and  prefenting  fuch 
a  dreary  lolitude,  that  it  forms  the  perfect  idea  of  having 
been  laid  wafte  by  the  peltilence.  The  cathedral  was 
founded  by  bifhop  Arnold  in  1161,  but  did  not  attain  its 
full  magnificence  till  1318.  Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft 
was  370  feet ;  that  of  the  tranfept,  322.  But,  though  this 
valt  pile  was  157  years  in  building,  John  Knox,  in  June 
1559,  eftefited  its  demolition  in  a  (ingle  day;  and  fo  effec¬ 
tually  has  it  been  deltroyed,  that  nothing  now  remains  but 
part  of  the  eaft  and  weft  ends,  and  of  the  fouth  fide.  Near 
the  eaft  end  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Regulus ;  the  tower  of 
which  is  a  lofty  equilateral  triangle,  of  twenty  feet  each 
fide,  and  103  feet  high;  the  body  of  the  chapel  remains, 
but  the  two  fide-chapels  are  ruined.  The  arches  of  the 
windows  and  doors  are  round,  and  fome  even  more  than 
femicircles;  an  undoubted  proof  of  their  antiquity. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city  are  the  poor  remains  of  the 
caftle,  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  fea.  This  fortrefs  was 
founded,  in  1401,  by  bilhop  Trail,  who  was  buried  near 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral. 

The  celebrated  univerfity  of  this  city  w'as  founded  in 
141 1,  by  bilhop  Ward  law.  It  conlifted  once  of  three  col¬ 
leges.  x.  St.  Salvator’s,  founded  in  145S  by  bilhop  Ken¬ 
nedy.  This  is  a  handfome  building,  with  a  courtorqua- 
drangle  within  :  on  one  fide  is  the  church,  on  another  the 
library;  the  third  contains  apartments  for  Undents:  the 
fourth  is  unfinifiied.  2.  St.  Leonard’s  college  was  founded 
by  prior  Hepburn,  in  1522.  This  is  now'  united  with  the 
laft,  and  the  buildings  fold,  and  converted  into  private' 
houfes.  3.  The  new,  or  St.  Mary’s,  college,  was  efta- 
biilhed  by  archbilhop  Hamilton  in  1553 ;  but  the  houfe 
was  built  by  James  and  David  Bethune,  or  Beaton,  who 
did  not  live  to  complete  it.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
fiteof  a  Jcliola  illujiris  long  before  the  eftablilhment  even  of 
the  univerfity ;  where  feveral  eminent  clergymen  taught, 
gratis,  the  fcjences  and  languages.  But  it  was  called  the 
new  college,  becaufe  of  its  late  ereftion  into  a  divinity 
college  by  the  archbilhop.  The  univerfity  is  governed  by 
a  chancellor,  an  office  originally  defigned  to  be  perpetu¬ 
ally  veiled  in  the  archbilhops  of  St.  Andrew’s;  but  fince 
3  the- 
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the  reformation,  he  is  elected  by  the  nvo  principals,  and 
the  profeffors  of  both  the  colleges.  The  colleges  have 
their  reCtors,  and  profelfors  of  different  fciences,  who  are 
indefatigable  in  their  attention  to  the  inftru&ions  of  the 
(Indents,  and  to  that  effential  article  their  morals.  This 
place  poffelfes  feveral  very  great  advantages  refpeCting  the 
education  of  youth.  The  air  is  pure  and  faLubrious;  the 
place  for  exercil'e  dry  and  extenfive;  the  exercifes  them- 
felves  are  healthy  and  innocent.  The  univerfity  is  fixed 
in  a  peninfulated  country  ;  remote  from  all  commerce  with 
the  world,  the  haunt  of  diflipation. 

The  trade  of  St.  Andrew’s  was  once  very  confiderable. 
So  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this  place  had  thirty  or 
forty  trading  veflels,  and  carried  on  a  confiderable  herring 
and  white  fifhery,  by  means  of  bulfes,  in  deep  water; 
which  fifheries  had  for  ages  been  the  grand  fource  of  tlreir 
commerce  and  fplendour.  The  harbour  is  artificial,  guard¬ 
ed  by  piers,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  to  give  Ihelter  to 
veffels  from  the  violence  of  a  very  heavy  lea,  by  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  which  it  has  differed  much.  The  maim- 
failures  this  city  might  in  former  times  poffefs  are  now 
reduced  to  one,  that  of  golf-balls;  which,  triding  as  it 
may  feem,  maintains  a  great  number  of  people.  It  is, 
however,  commonly  fatal  to  the  artifts  ;  for  the  balls  are 
made  by  duffing  a  great  quantity  of  feathers  into  a  leathern 
cafe,  by  help  of  an  iron  rod,  with  a  wooden  handle,  preffed 
againft  the  bread,  which  feldom  fails  to  bring  on  a  con- 
fumption. 

Andrews  (Lancelot),  bidiop  of  Wincheder,  was  born 
at  Londqn  in  1555,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  After 
feveral  preferments,  he  was  madebidiop,  fird  of  Chichef- 
ter,  then  of  Ely,  and,  in  1618,  was  rai fed  to  the  fee  of 
Wincheder.  This  very  learned  prelate,  who  was  diftin- 
guidied  by  his  piety,  charity,  and  integrity,  may  be  judly 
ranked  with  the  bed  preachers  and  completed  fcholars  of 
his  age;  he  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage  in  the 
pulpit  than  he  does  now  in  his  works,  which  abound  with 
Latin  quotations  and  trivial  witticifms.  His  fermons, 
though  full  of  puns,  were  fuited  to  the  tade  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  and  were  confequently  greatly  admired. 
He  was  a  man  of  polite  manners  and  lively  converfation  ; 
and  could  quote  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  or  even  pun, 
with  king  James.  There  is  a  pleafant  dory  related  of  him 
in  the  Life  of  Waller  the  Poet.  When  that  gentleman 
was  young,  he  had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  court,  and  dood 
in  the  circle  to  fee  king  James  dine  ;  where,  among  other 
company,  there  fat  at  table  two  bilhops,  Neale  and  An¬ 
drews.  The  king  propofed  aloud  this  quedion,  Whether 
lie  might  not  take  his  fubjeCts  money  when  he  needed  it, 
without  all  this  formality  of  parliament?  Neale  replied, 

God  forbid  you  diould  not;  for  you  are  the  breath  of 
our  noftrils.”  Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  laid  to 
the  bifhop  of  Wincheder,  “Well,  my  lord,  what  fay  you  ?” 
“  Sir  (replied  the  bifhop),  I  have  no  Ikill  to  judge  of  par¬ 
liamentary  cafes.”  The  king  anfwered,  “  No  put-offs, 
my  lord;  anfwer  me  prefently.”  “Then,  fir  (faid  lie),  I 
think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neale’s  money, 
for  he  offers  it.”  He  died  at  Wincheder-houfc  in  South¬ 
wark,  September  27,  1626,  in  the  feventy-fird  year  of  his 
age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  parifn-church  of  St.  Saviour’s. 
Bidiop  Andrews  had,  1.  A  fhare  in  the  trandation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  hidorical  books  from  Jodma  to  the 
fird  book  of  Chronicles  exclulively.  He  alfo  wrote,  2. 
Tortura  Torti,  in  anfwer  to  a  work  of  cardinal  Bellar- 
mine,  in  which  that  cardinal  affumes  the  name  of  Matthew 
Tortus.  3.  A  manual  of  Private  Devotions;  and,  4.  A 
manual  of  Directions  for  tile  Vidtation  of  the  Sick ;  be- 
fides  the  Sermons  and  TraCts,  in  EngliOi  and  Latin,  pub- 
lilhed  after  his  death. 

AN'DRIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  public  entertainments 
fird  indituted  by  Minos  of  Crete,  and,  after  his  example, 
appointed  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  at  which  a  whole  city 
or  a  tribe  adided.  They  were  managed  with  the  utmoft 
frugality,  and  perfons  of  aU  ages  were  admitted,  the 
Vgl.  I.  Kp.  43. 
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younger  fort  being  obliged  by  the  law-giver  to  repair  thi~ 
ther  as  to  lchools  of  temperance  and  fobriety. 

Andria,  is  a  city  and  a  bidiop’s  fee  in  the  territory  of 
Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  pretty  large,  well 
peopled,  and  feated  in  a  fpacious  plain,  four  miles  from 
the  Adriatic  coad.  Lat.  41.  15.  N.  Ion.  17.  4.  E. 

ANDRIS'CUS,  a  man  of  mean'  extraction,  who,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  the  foil  of  Perfeus,  lad  king  of  Macedonia* 
took  upon  him  the  name  of  Philip.,  for  which  reafon  he 
was  called  PJ'eudo-P  hilippus,  the  Falfe  Philip.  After  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  Juventus,  the  Roman  pnetor  lent  againd 
him,  he  affiimed  kingly  power,  but  exercifed  it  with  vad 
cruelty.  At  lad,  the  Romans  obliged  him  to  fly  into 
Thrace,  where  he  was  betrayed  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Metellus.  This  victory  gained  Macedonia  once 
more  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  to  Metellus  the 
name  of  Macedcnicus,  but  cod  the  Romans  23,000  men. 
Andrifcus  adorned  the  triumph  of  Metellus,  walking  ift 
chains  before  the  general’s  chariot. 

ANDRO'AS,  or  Andro'damas,  among  ancient  na- 
turalids,  a  kind  of  pyritae,  to  which  they  attributed  cer¬ 
tain  magical  virtues. 

ANDROCLE'A,  a  daughter  of  Antipoenus  of  Thebes, 
who  with  her  dder  Alcida,  lacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
fervice  of  their  country,  when  the  oracle  had  promifed  a 
victory  to  the  Thebans,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  againd 
Orchomenos,  if  any  one  of  noble  birth  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  fervice  of  the  nation.  They  received  great  honours 
after  death;  and  Hercules,  who  fought  on  the  fide  of 
Thebes,  dedicated  to  them  the  image  of  a  lion  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana. 

ANDROGE'US,  in  fabulous  hidory,  the  fon  of  Minos 
king  of  Crete,  was  murdered  by  the  Atlieniah  youth  and 
thole  of  Megara,  who  envied  his  being  always  viCtor  at 
the  Attic  games.  But  Minos,  having  taken  Athens  and 
Megara,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  lend  him  an  annual 
tribute  of  feven  young  men  and  as  many  virgins  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  the  Minotaur;  but  Thefeus  delivered  them 
from  that  tribute. 

ANDRO'GYNAL,  adj.  and  yen?,  Gr. ]  Having 

two  fexes  ;  hermaphroditical. 

ANDRO'GYNALLY,  a d v~. in  the  form  of  hermaphro¬ 
dites;  with  two  fexes. — The  examples  hereof  have  under¬ 
gone  no  real  or  new  tranfexion,  but  were  andmgynally  born, 
and  under  forne  kind  of  hermaphrodites.  Brown. 

AN'DROGYNE,  f.  [_gci i^oywog^  of  a  man,  and 
ywri,  a  woman,  Gr.]  An  herfnaphrodite,  or  one  that  is • 
both  male  and  female,  or  that  is  caftrated  and  effeminate. 
See  under  Anatomy,  p.  623. 

ANDRO'GYNOUS,  f.  An  appellation  given,  by  aftro- 
logers,  to  Rich  of  the  planets  as  are  fometimes  hot  and 
fometimes  cold  ;  as  Mercury,  which  is  accounted  hot  and 
dry  when  near  the  fun,  and  cold  and  moift  when  near  the 
moon.  In  zoology,  an  appellation  given  to  animals  which 
have  both  the  male  and  female  fex  in  the  fame  individual. 
In  botany,  the  term  is  applied  to  Rich  plants  as  bear  both 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  root. 

ANDROI'DES,  in  mechanics.  See  Automaton. 

AN'DROLEPSY,  J.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  action 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  again  ft  Rich  as  protected  perfons 
guilty  of  murder.  The  relations  of  the  deceafed  were  em¬ 
powered  to  feize  three  men  in  the  city  or  lioufe  where  the 
malefactor  had  Hed,  till  he  were  either  furrendered,  or  fa- 
tisfaCtion  made  for  the  murder. 

ANDRO'MACI-IE,  the  wife  of  the  valiant  HeCtor, 
the  mother  of  AftyanaX,  and  daughter  of  Eton  king  of 
Thebes  in  Cilicia.  After  the  death  of  HeCtor,  and  the 
deftruCtion  of  Troy,  fhe  married  Pyrrhus;  and  afterwards 
Helenas  the  fon  of  Priam,  with  whom  fhe  reigned  over 
part  of  Epirus. 

ANDRO'MEDA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Cepheus  and  Calliope,  king  and  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whole 
mother  was  fo  rafh  as  to  think  herfelf  and  daughters  more 
beautiful  than  Juno  and  the  Nereides.  Juno,  by  way  of 
S  L  punifhment,' 
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piinidiment,  condemned  Andromeda  to  be  chained  to  a 
rock  by  the  Nereides,  and  expofed  naked,  in  order  to  be 
devoured  by  a  lea-monller ;  but  Perfeus,  mounted  on  the 
horfe  Pegains,  -as  he  was  palling  by,  faw  Andromeda  in 
this  condition ;  and,  the  monlter  appearing,  he  fhewed  him 
the  head  of  Medina,  which  turned  him  to  done ;  upon 
'which  the  princefs  was  rendered  back  to  her  father,  who 
married  her  to  Perfeus.  Andromeda  was  made  a  conftel- 
Jation  in  heaven  after  Iter  death. 

A  xdrom  eda,  in  aftronomy,  a  condellation  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hemifphere,  representing  the  figure  of  Andromeda,  al- 
moft  naked,  her  feet  at  a  dillance  from  each  otlier,  and  her 
arms  extended  and  chained,  as  dated  above;  being  one  of 
the  original  forty-eight  afterifms,  or  figures  under  which 
the  ancients  comprehended  the  dars,  as  derived  to  us  from 
the  Greeks,  who  probably  had  them  from  the  Egyptians, 
or  Indians.  The  Arabians,  whole  religion  did  not  permit 
them  to  draw  the  figure  of  the  human  body  on  any  occa- 
fion  whatever,  have  changed  this  condellation  into  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  fea-calf.  Sc  hickard  has  changed  the  name  for 
that  of  fhe  feripture-name  Abigail.  And  Schiller  has  alio 
changed  the  figure  of  the  condellation  for  that  of  a  lepul- 
•chre,  and  calls  it  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  condellation 
contains  about  twenty-feven  dars  that  are  vilible  to  the  na¬ 
ked  eye  ;  of  which  the  principal  are,  a,  Andromeda's  head ; 
g,  in  the  girdle,  and  called  mirac/i  or  mizar ;  y,  on  the 
iouth  foot,  and  named  alamak,  and  fometimes  alhames. 
The  number  of  dars  placed  in  this  condellation  by  the 
catalogue  of  Ptolemy  is  twenty-three;  by  that  of  Tycho 
Brahe  alfo  twenty-three;  by  that  of  Hevelius  forty-feven; 
and  by  that  of  Flamdead  fixty-fix. 

■  Andromeda,/,  [from  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and 
Calliope,  relcued  from  the  fea-mondef  by  Perfeus.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking 
in  the- natural  order  of  bicornes.  The  generic  characters 
are — Calyx  :  perianthium  five-parted,  acute,  very  fmall, 
coloured,  permanent.  Corolla  :  monopetalous,  campanu- 
late,  quinquefid  ;  clefts  reflex.  Stamina:  filaments  fubu- 
late,  Ihorter  than  the  corolla,  and  fcarcely  fixed  to  it ;  an- 
therse  two-horned,  nodding.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundilh  ; 
dyle  cylindric,  longer  than  the  damens,  permanent;  dig- 
■ma  obtufe.  Pericarpium:  capfule  roundilh,  five-cornered, 
five-celled,  five-valved,  opening  at  the  corners;  partitions 
contrary.  Seeds:  very  many,  .roundilh,  Alining.. — EJfential 
Character.  Calyx,  five-parted.  Corolla,  ovate,  or  cam- 
panulate,  quinquefid  at  the  edge.  Capfule,  fuperior,  five- 
celled,  with  the  partitions  from  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

Species,  i.  Andromeda  tetragona:  peduncles  folitary, 
lateral;  corollas  bell-fltaped;  leaves  oppofite,  imbricate, 
obtufe,  revolute.  This  is  like  the  paderina  filiformis,  but 
the  flowers  are  very  different,  refembling  thofe  of  the  lily 
of  the  valley.  The  leaves  are  generally  four-fold  ;  whence 
it  has  the  fquare  appearance  which  acquired  it  the  name 
of  tetragona.  Linnaeus  fird  obferved  it  growing  very  Ipa- 
ringly  in  Lapland,  in  the  year  1732.  Gmelin  alfo  found 
it  on  the  mountains  of  Siberia. 

2.  Andromeda  hypnoides  :  peduncles  folitary,  termi¬ 
nal  ;  corollas  bell-fhaped  ;  leaves  crowded,  awl-Ihaped. 
This  little  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a  mofs,  fpreads  o- 
ver  great  trafls  of  ground  in  the  Lapland  Alps,  and  adorns 
them  with  its  beautiful  red  flowers ;  it  is  found  alfo  in 
Denmark  and  Siberia. 

3.  Andromeda  cerea :  peduncles  axillary,  two-leaved, 
one- flowered  ;  leaves  alternate,  ovate,  ferrate.  Refembles 
the  fourteenth  Ipecies,  but  is  fmooth.  This  is  from  the 
ifland  of  Otaheite. 

4.  Andromeda  coerulea :  peduncles  aggregate  ;  corollas 
ovate  ;  leaves  fcattered,  linear,  obtufe-,  flat.  It  grows  wild 
on  the  mountains  of  Lapland  ;  but  more  plentifully  on 
thofe  of  Dalecarlia  and  Jemtia  ;  and  is  found  alfo  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  Siberia. 

5.  Andromeda  mariana,  or  Maryland  andromeda  :  pe¬ 
duncles  aggregate,  branched;  corollas  ovate-cylindrical  ; 
leaves  oblong-ovate,  quite  entire,  deciduous.  A  native  of 
Not  lb  America,  of  this  there  are  two  varieties:  i.  With 
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oval  leaves ;  ii.  With  oblong  leaves.  They  appear  in  June 
and  July,  and  fometimes  are  fucceeded  by  fruit,  which  fel- 
dom  ripens  in  England. 

6.  Andromeda  ferrugipea,  or  rufly  andromeda  :  pedun¬ 
cles  aggregate,  axillary;  corolla  fubglobofe  ;  leaves  ellip¬ 
tic,  quite  entire,  beneath  fcaly-fcariofe.  This  is  alio" a 
native  of  North  America.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

7.  Andromeda  polifolia,  or  mar  111  andromeda:  pedun¬ 
cles  aggregate,  corollas  ovate,  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate, 
revolute.  This  elegant  little  lhrub  is  from  fix  or  eight 
inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  eredl  and  branched.  The  calyx 
is  red,  and  the  corolla  is  of  a  pink  colour.  Native  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  on  turf-bogs.; 
in  Rubin,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland;  and 
in  Britain,  on  the  modes  of  Chediire,  Lancadiire,  Wed- 
moreland,  Cumberland,  Yorklhire,  and  Scotland,  as  on 
Brigdeer-mofs  near  Kendal,  Middleton-mofs  by  Lancas¬ 
ter,  on  Blackdone-edge  between  Hallifax  and  Rochdale, 
upon  Solway-mofs  abundantly,  and  not  unfrequent  in  peat¬ 
bogs  in  the  low-lands  of  Scotland.  It  flowers  about  the 
end  of  May;  and  is  called  mars  chijlus,  wild  rofemary,  pcley 
mountain,  moorzoort,  and  marjh  holy  rofe.  There  is  fome  dif¬ 
ference  betw  een  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  as  found  in 
North  America,  in  Europe,  and  in  Newfoundland  and 
Labradore. 

8.  Andromeda  bryantha  :  flowers  corymbed,  leaves  el¬ 
liptic,  Item  prodrate.  The  antherae  adhere  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  back  of  the  filaments.  Peduncles  many-flow¬ 
ered.  It  comes  up  in  thick  clumps,  like  wild  thyme,  on 
the  rocks  of  Kamtfchatka- 

9.  Andromeda  daboecia,  or  Irifh  wherts,  or  Cantabrian 
heath,  or  trailing  andromeda  :  racemes  pointing  one  way, 
flowers  quadrifid  ovate,  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  revo¬ 
lute.  This  fpecies  has  been  obferved  to  grow  only  in  the 
Irifli  bogs,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.. 

10.  Andromeda  droferoides,  or  clammy  andromeda  :  ra¬ 
cemes  pointing  one  way  ;  leaves  linear,  hairy,  vifeid.  This 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 1.  Andromeda  paniculata,  or  panicled  andromeda  :  ra¬ 
cemes  terminal  panicled  ;  corollas  roundilh  ;  leaves  ovate 
rather  entire.  Stem  about  four  feet  high  ;  the  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  fpikes  from  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they 
appear  in  July,  but  do  not  produce  feeds  in  this  country. 
A  native  of  Virginia. 

12.  Andromeda  japonica  :  racemes  panicled,  cylindric, 
braCted  ;  leaves  elliptic,  reflex,  ferrate  at  the  tip.  This 
is  a  tree.  Branches  coming  out  by  threes  of  more  in  a  fort 
of  umbel,  ftriated  and  angular,  fmooth,  purplilh.  ereT, 
knobbed  from  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  and  fubdivided-.  Na- 
of  Japan,  near  Nagafaki ;  flowering  in  December. 

13.  Andromeda  arborea,  or  tree  andromeda,  or  forrel- 
tree  :  panicles  terminal,  corollas  rather  downy,  leaves  el¬ 
liptic,  pointed,  toothletted.  In  Virginia  it  is  a  flirub 
growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  but  in  Carolina  it  rifes 
twenty  feet.  The  branches  are  very  (lender,  bending 
downward.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  naked  fpikes  from 
the  (ides  of  the  branches;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
and  ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  ftalk. 

14.  Andromeda  racemofa,  or  branching  or  Pennfylvania 
andromeda  :  racemes  terminal,  Ample,  braided  ;  corollas 
cylindric;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  ferrate.  This  was 
found  in  Pennfylvania,  by  Kalm.  It  flowers  in  July. 

15.  Andromeda  axillaris,  or  notch-leaved  andromeda  : 
racemes  axillary,  Ample  ;  corollas  oblong  ;  leaves  ovate, 
acute,  ferrulate.  Native  of  Carolina  ;  and  flow'ers  from 
May  to  Augud. 

16.  Andromeda  coriacea,  or  thick-leaved  andromeda: 
racemes  axillary,  dmple ;  leaves  ovate,  very  entire,  very 
Ihining' ;  branchlets  three-cornered.  Found  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  flowers  in  July  and  Augud. 

17.  Andromeda  acuminata,  or  acute-leaved  andromeda : 
racemes  axillary,  dmple  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  ferrate.  This  is  a  lhrub  about  four  feet  in  height, 
upright,  and  the  whole  of  it  fmooth,  with  round  branches, 
which  are  leafy  to  a  conddcrable  extent.  It  flowers  in 
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July  and  Auguft.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
was  introduced  in  1765. 

18.  Andromeda  calyculata,  or  calycled  andromeda  : 
peduncles  folitary,  axillary,  pointing  one  way  ;  bracles 
two  ;  leaves  oval,  fcaly-dotted,  obfoletely  fcrrulate.  It 
is  a  low  fhrub  :  the  leaves  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  box- 
tree,  and  of  the  fame  confidence,  with  fmall  pun6lures  on 
them.  The  dowers  grow  in  fhort  ipikes  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  produced  (ingle,  between 
two  leaves,  and  are  white.  It  grows  in  Sw  eden,  Ingria, 
Siberia-,  and  alio  in  North  America,  on  molly  land.  There 
is  fome  difference  in  the  varieties  from  Rufiia,  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  North  America  and  Siberia. 

19.  Andromeda  anadomozans  :  racemes  crowded,  leafy ; 
leaves  ovate  dightly  ferrate,  anadomozing- -underneath  and 
dotted.  A  fhrub  with  hairy  branches  ;  found  by  Mutis, 
in  New  Granada. 

20.  Andromeda  rupedris  :  leaves  oblong,  alternate,  fer¬ 
rulate.  A  native  of  New  Zealand. 

21.  Andromeda  falicifolia,  or  willow-leaved  androme¬ 
da  :  racemes  pointing  one  way,  naked  ;  corollas  fubcylin- 
drical  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  quite  entire.  It  was  found 
by  Gommerfon,  in  the  iflan.d  of  Mauritius. 

22.  Andromeda  buxifolia,  or  box-leaved  andromeda  : 
racemes  pointing  one  way,  naked;  corollas  fubcylindrical ; 
leaves  cordate-ovate,  quite  entire,  with  a  little  dagger 
point.  It  is  a  native  of  the  ille  of  Bourbon,  where  it  was 
found  by  Gommerfon. 

23.  Andromeda  fafciculata  :  peduncles  aggregate,  leaves 
alternate  ovate-lanceolate  obtufe  (lightly  crenulate  coria¬ 
ceous.  24.  Andromeda  jamaicenlis :  peduncles  aggre¬ 
gate,  corollas  ovate  tranfparent,  leaves  alternate  broad- 
lanceolate  obtufe  entire,  beneath  afh-coloured  membrana¬ 
ceous.  25;  Andromeda  octandra  :  peduncles  aggregate, 
corollas  cylindric  quadrifid,  leaves  alternate  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late  entire  membranaceous.  Natives  of  Jamaica. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Mod  of  the  forts  are  hardy  de¬ 
ciduous  fhrubs,  delighting  in  moift  ground.  They  may 
be  increafed  by  their  creeping  roots,  which  put  up  fuckers 
at  a  diftance,  which  may  be  taken  oft  with  roots,  and  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain;  for  they  do 
not  bear  to  be  often  removed.  Such  alfo  as  are  imported 
from  America  by  the  feedfmen  may  be  propagated  by 
.feed,  which  mud  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  in  abed  of  moift 
earth.  They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers,  in  autumn. 
The  13th  fort  requires  to  be  fheltered  from  hard  troft  in 
winter,  but  in  the  fummer  fhould  be  frequently  watered. 
It  is  a  difficult  plant  to  keep  in  gardens,  as  it  grows  natu¬ 
rally  on  boggy  places,  and  requires  a  greater  heat  than  that 
of  this  climate. 

AN'DRON,  f.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  houfes  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  men;  in  which  fenfe 
it  (lands  cppofed  to  Gynceceum.  The  Greeks  alfo  gave  their 
dining-rooms  the  title  of  andron,  becaufe  the  women  had 
no  admittance  to  feafts  with  the  men. 

ANDRO'NA,  f.  in  ancient  writers,  denotes  a  ftreet,  or 
public  place,  where  people  met  and  converled  together. 
In  fome  writers,  androna  is  more  exprefsly  ufed  tor  the 
fpace  between  two  houfes;  in  which  fenfe,  the  Greeks  alfo 
ufe  the  term  for  the  way  or  pafluge  between  two 

apartments.  Androna  is  alfo  ufed,  in  eccleliaftical  writers, 
for  that  part  in  churches  deftined  for. the  men.  Anciently 
it  was  the  cuflom  for  the  men  and  women  to  have  feparate 
apartments  in  places  of  worfhip,  where  they  performed 
their  devotions  afnnder  ;  which  method  is  (till  religioufiy 
obferved  in  the  Greek  church.  The  or  androna, 

was  in  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  church,  and  thewomen’s 
apartment  on  the  northern. 

ANDRONI'CUS  I.  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  caufed  A- 
■lexius  II.  who  had  been  put  under  his  care,  to  be  ftrangled  ; 
and  then  took  polfeffion  of  the  throne  of  Confiantincple  in 
1183  :  but  the  people,  becoming  exafperated  at  his  cruel¬ 
ties,  proclaimed  lluae  Angeleus  emperor,  and  put  Andro- 
nicus  in  irons:  they  then. -thruft  out  his  eyes:  and,  having 
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led  him  through  the  city  in  an  ignominious  manner,  hang¬ 
ed  him. 

Andronicus  of  Cyrrhus,  built  at  Athens  an  octa¬ 
gon  tower,  with  figures  carved  on  each  fide,  reprefenting 
the  eight  principal  winds.  A  brafs  triton  at  the  fummit, 
with  a  rod  in  its  hand,  turned  round  by  the  wind,  pointed 
to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  blew.  From  Ibis  model  is 
derived  the  cuftom  of  placing  weather-cocks  on  fteeples. 

ANDROPH A'GI,  in  ancient  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
nation  whofe  country,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  adja¬ 
cent  to  Scythia.  Their  name,  compounded  of  two  Greek 
words,  fignifies  man-eaters.  Herodotus  does  not  inform  us 
whether  their  manner  of  fubfifting  correfponded  with  their 
name  ;  whether  they  were  fp  favage  as  to  eat  human  flefh. 
See  the  article  Anthropophagi.  They  are  reprefented, 
however,  as  the  mpft  barbarous  and  fierce  of  all  nations. 
They  were  not  governed  by  laws  :  the  care  of  their  cattle 
was  their  chief  employment.  Their  drefs  was  like  that 
of  the  Scythians ;  and  they  had  a  language  peculiar  to 
themfelves. 

ANDROPO'GQN,/]  [a^&Trwyov,  Gr.  fignifying  man’s 
beard.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  njonoecia 
clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of  gramina  or-graftes.  The  ge¬ 
neric  cljaradters  are — Hermaphrodite  flowers  feflile.  Ca- 
lyx  :  a  glume,  one-flowered,  two-valved,  oblong,  obtufe, 
cartilaginous,  awnlefs  ;  the  outer  valve  concave,  flattidi  at 
the  back,  embracing  the  inner,  which  is  narrower,  with 
its  edges.  Corolla:  a  two-valved  glume,  lets  and  more 
(lender  than  the  calyx  ;  outer  valve  (mailer,  frequently 
very  fmall,  within  the  inner  valve  of  the  calyx,  (harp  or 
bifid  at  the  end,  in  molt  of  the  fpecies  awned  ;  awn  termi¬ 
nating,  or  from  the  deft  of  the.  glume,  long,  with  a  bent 
joint,  and  twifted  at  bottom;  the  inner  valve  lanceolate, 
doubled  at  the  edges  ;  nectary  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  thick- 
id),  diaphanous.  Stamina:  filaments  three,  capillary,  very 
tender;  anthers;  oblong,  forked  at  both  ends,  incumbent. 
Piftillum  :  germ  oblong;  ftyles  two,  capillary;  ftigmas 
oblong,  feathered.  Pericarpinrn :  none,  glumes  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  and  calyx  involving  and  inclofmg  the  feed.  Seed  : 
folitary,  oblong,  covered  ;  armed  with  the  awn  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  which  eafily  falls  oft'.  Male  (lowers  peduncled,  (in¬ 
gle,  or  in  pairs  to  each  hermaphrodite.  Calyx,  corolla, 
and  (lamina,  as  in  the  others;  only  that  the  corolla  has  no 
awn.  —  EJjential  Chat aider.  Hermaphrodite.  Calyx,  glume 
one- (lowered  ;  corolla,  glume  awned  at  the  bale  ;  (lamina, 
three;  ftyles,  two;  feed,  one.  Male.  Calyx  and  corolla 
the  (ame ;  (lamina,  three. 

Species.  1.  Andropogon  caricofum :  fpike  folitary,  im¬ 
bricate;  feeds  (baggy  ;  awns  naked,  contorted.  A  native 
of  Amboyna  and  Japan. 

2.  Androppgon  contortum  :  fpike  folitary;  male  flow¬ 
ers  awnlefs  on  the  back  of  the  (pike  ;  female  flowers  on 
the  belly  of  it,  twice  as  long  as  the  males,  with  twifted 
approximating  awns,  longer  than  the  whole  fpike.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Andropogon  crmitum  :  fpike  folitary,  (baggy ;  awns 
naked,  jointed,  very  long.  A  native  of  Japan  ;  iound  by 
Thunberg. 

4.  Andropogon  divaricatum  :  fpike  oblong  ;  flowers 
woolly,  remote,  divaricate;  awn  flexuofe,  naked.  Native 
of  Virginia. 

5.  Andropogon  gryllus  :  peduncles  of  the  panicle  en¬ 
tirely  Ample,  three -flowered  ;  the  hermaphrodite  floicule 
feflile,  awned,  ciliate,  bearded  at  the  bafe.  A  native  of 
Piedmont,  Verona,  Montpellier,  Carniola,  the  Grifons, 
and  Switzerland. 

6.  Andropogon  faccharoides  :  branches  of  the  panicle 
Ample,  florets  in  pairs,  hermaphrodite  awned  (eflile,  the 
other  awnlefs  pedicelled  withering,  pedicel  and  rachis 
.woolly.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

7.  Andropogon  nutans:  panicle  nodding;  awns  twifted, 
.polilhed  ;  glumes  of  the  calyx  (baggy.  A  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Jamaica. 

8.  Andropogon. ciliatum  :  paniple  nedding;  outer.^alyx. 

4  ■  iriany- 
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many- flowered,  ciliate;  awns  contorted,  hairy.  Found 
by  Thunberg  on  the  mountains  of  Nagafaki  in  Japan; 
flowering  in  September. 

9.  Andropogon  ferratum  :•  panicle  loofe ;  one  flofcule 
feflile,  villofe  at  the  bafe  ;  the  other  pedicelled,  with  the 
pedicel  villofe,  and  (horter  than  the  calyx.  10.  Andro- 
pogoii  cotuliferum:  panicle  fpreading,  villofe;  awn  twift- 
ed,  naked  ;  pedicels  clubbed  or  fwelling  at  top,  and  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  laucer  or  difli.  Natives  of  Japan. 

11.  Andropogon  cymbarium  :  panicle  fcattered  ;  bradtes 
boat-form.;  flowers  tranfverfe,  awned,  three-feld.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eafl  Indies. 

12.  Andropogon  fquarrofum  :  panicle  crowded,  glumes 
awl  -’fit  aped1,  rugged.  Koenig -obferved  it  in  Ceylon,  fwim- 
ming  on  deep  pools.  It  is  ufed  by  the  natives  for  its  plea- 
fant  fmell:  they  alfo  make  fans  of  it. 

13.  Andropogon  proftratum  :  peduncles  in  five-flowered 
umbels  without  calyxes,  the  hermaphrodite  flofcule  awned. 
A  native  of  the  F.alt  Indies. 

14.  Andropogon  faftigiatum  :  fpikes  of  the  panicle  fo- 
litary,  peduncles  elongate  fubfaftigiate,  rachis  woolly,  flof- 
cules  awned,  male  fertile.  Native  of  Jamaica.  , 

i\.  Andropogon  alopecuroides  :  panicle  loofe,  rachis 
woolly,  a  twilled  awn  to  each  flofcule.  A  native  of  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Virginia. 

16.  Andropogon  diftachyum :  fpikes  two,  terminal: 
culm  undivided.  This  fpecies  is  above  a  foot  high,  with 
flat  leaves  and  folitary  flowers.  Linnaeus  fays,  from  Bur- 
fer,  that  it  grows  wild  in  Switzerland.  Scheucher  had  it 
from  Smyrna. 

17.  Andropogon  fchaenanthus,  or  fweet  rulh,  or  camel’s 
hay  :  fpike  of  the  panicle  conjugate,  ovate-oblong;  rachis 
pubefcent,  ftofcules  feflile  with  a  twilled  awn.  Native  of 
Arabia  and  India.  Cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  China  and 
Cochinchina,  where  the  inhabitants  ufe  it  to  feafon  their 
meat.  This  is  brought  over  from  Turkey  in  bundles,  a- 
bout  a  foot  long.  When  in  perfection,  it  has  an  agreeable 
fmell,  with  a  warm,  bitterilh,  not  unpleafant,  talle.  It 
was  formerly  employed  as  a  warm  flomachic  and  deob- 
llruent  ;  but,  in  this  country,  more  common  aromatic  ve¬ 
getables  have  now  fuperfeded  its  ufe.  Perennial. 

18.  Andropogon  virginicum  :  fpikes  of  the  panicle  con¬ 
jugate,  peduncles  Ample,  rachis  woolly,  flofcules  awnlels, 
the  male  one  waiting.  A  native  of  America. 

19.  Andropogon  bicorne  :  fpikes  of  the  panicle  conju¬ 
gate,  peduncles  branching  very  much,  rachis  woolly,  awn 
caducous,  male  flofcule  wanting.  Native  of  the  Eall  In¬ 
dies,  on  dry  hills,  and  there  called  by  the  Englilli  fox-tail 
grafs. 

20.  Andropogon  hi rtum  :  fpikes  of  the  panicle  conju¬ 
gate,  calyxes  fhaggy.  A  native  of  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Smyrna. 

21.  Andropogon  infulare  :  panicle  loofe,  fmooth  ;  flof¬ 
cules  double,  avvnlefs;  one  pedicel  Ihorter,  calyxes  woolly. 
A  native  of  Jamaica. 

22.  Andropogon  barbatum  :  fpikes  digitate,  calyxes  per¬ 
manent,  corollas  ciliate.  A  native  of  the  Eafl  Indies. 

23.  Andropogon  pubefcens  :  fpikes  digitate,  calyxes 
fybtriflorous,  outer  petals  awned  ;  keel  and  edge  of  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  flower  ciliate.  This  is  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
from  whence  it  was  lent  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Alexander.  It 
was  introduced  at  Kew,  in  1779;  and  flowers  from  July 
to  September.  It  is  perennial. 

24.  Andropogon  nardus:  branches  of  the  panicle  fuper- 
decompound,  proliferous.  Indian  nard,  or  fpikenard,  as 
brought  to  11s,  is  a  congeries  of  final  1  tough  reddifh-brown 
fibres,  forming  a  bunch  about  the  fize  of  a  finger.  It  was 
kept  in  the  fh'bps  only  as  an  article  in  mithridate  and  theriaca , 
and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  among  the  orientals  as  a  fpice.  it 
is  moderately  warm  and  pungent,  accompanied  with  a  fla¬ 
vour  not  difagreeable.  There  is  an  account  of  the  true 
Nardus  Indica,  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  by  Dr. 
Plane.  It  was  difcovered  in  India  by  his  brother,  in  De¬ 
cember  1786,  after  eroding  the- river  Rap.ty,. about  twen¬ 
ty  milps  from  the  foot  of  tire  northern  mountains;  where, 
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perceiving  the  air  to  be  perfumed  by  an  aromatic  fmell., 
and  afleing  the  caufe,  he  was  told  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  roots  of  the  grafs  trodden  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
elephants  and  horfes.  The  country  was  wild  and  uncul¬ 
tivated,  and  this  was  the  common  grafs  which  covered 
the  furface  of  it,  growing  in  large  tufts  clofe  to  each  o- 
ther,  very  rank,  and  in  general  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
length.  Tranfplanted  into  a  garden  at  Lucknow,'  it  throve 
exceedingly,  and  in  the  rainy  feafon  fhot  up  fpikes  about 
fix  feet  high.  The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  o- 
dour;  but  both  the  fmell  and  the  virtues  refine  principally 
in  the  hulky  roots,  or  lower  parts  of  the  flalks,  which  in 
chewing  have  a  bitter,  warm,  pungent,  tafte,  accompanied 
with  fome  degree  of  that  kind  of  glow  in  the  mouth  which 
cardamoms  occafion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  circum- 
ftance  of  the  difeo very  correfponds,  in  a  ftriking  manner, 
with  an  occurrence  related  by  Arrian  :  that,  during  the 
march  of  Alexander  the  Great  through  the  deferts  of  Ga- 
drofia,  the  air  was  perfumed  by  the  fpikenard,  which  was 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  army  ;  and  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  colledted  large  quantities  of  it,  as  well  as  of  myrrh, 
in  order  to  carry  them  into  their  own  country,  as  articles 
of  merchandife.  Gadrofia,  or  Gedrofia,  anfwers  to  the 
modern  Mackran,  or  Kedge-Mackran,  a  maritime  pro¬ 
vince  of  Perfia,  fituated  between  Kerman  (the  ancient 
Carmania)  and  the  river  Indus,  being  of  courfe  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Perfia  towards  India  ;  and  this  defert  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  traft  of  country  between  the  river  Indus  and 
the  Perfian  gulph,  and  within  a  few  days  march  of  the 
Arabian  or  Erythrtean  fea  ;  which  is  the  northern  part  of 
the  Ethiopic  ocean,  and  not  the  Red  Sea.  It  fhould  feem 
that  the  nard  was  found  towards  the  eaftern  part  of  it ;  for 
Alexander  was  then  dire6ting  his  route  to  the  weflward, 
and  the  length  of  march  through  the  defert  afterwards 
was  very  great.  Garcias  ah  Horto,  a  Portuguefe,  who 
refided  many  years  at  Goa  in  the  fixteenth  century,  has 
given  a  figure  of  the  roots,  or  rather  the  lower  part  of 
the  flalks,  which  correfponds  with  Dr.  Blane’s  fpecimens  ■, 
he  fays,  that  there  is  but  one  fpecies  of  nardus  known  in 
India,  either  for  the  confumption  of  the  natives,  or  for 
exportation  to  Perfia  and  Arabia.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
he  is  perhaps  the  only  author  who  fpeaks  of  it  in  its  re¬ 
cent  flate  from  his  own  obfervation.  Rumphius  mentions 
having  feen  a  dried  fpecimen,  of  which  the  leaves  were  al» 
mod  five  feet  long  ;  and  that  Mackran  was  one  of  the 
countries  from  whence  it  was  brought.  It  is  probable  that 
the  nardus  of  Pliny,  and  great  part  of  what  is  now  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Levant,  and  found  under  that  name  in 
tlie  fhops,  is  a  plant  growing  in  the  countries  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  or  in  Syria,  where  the  great  emporiums  of  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  commerce  were  fituated.  There  is  a 
Nardus  Affyria  mentioned  by  Horace;  and  Diofcorides 
fpeaks  of  the  Nardus  Syriaca  as  different  from  the  Indica, 
which  certainly  was  brought  from  fome  of  the  remote  parts 
of  India  ;  for  both  Diofcorides  and  Galen,  by  way  of  fix¬ 
ing  more  precifely  the  country  from  whence  it  comes,  call 
it  alfo  Nardus  Gan gites.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  terankus, 
which  means  literally,  in  the  Hindoo  language,  fever-re  - 
ftrainer,  from  the  virtues  they  attribute  to  it  in  that  difeafe. 
They  infufe  about  a  drachm  of  it  in  half  a  pint  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  black  pepper.  This  ifuiion 
ferves  for  one  dofe,  and  is  repeated  three  times  a  day.  It 
is  efteemed  a  powerful  medicine  in  all  kinds  of  fevers, 
whether  continued  or  intermittent.  It  was  highly  valued 
anciently  as  an  article  of  luxury  as  well  as  medicine.  The 
favourite  perfume  which  was  ufed  at  the  ancient  baths 
and  feafts  was  the  v.ngucntum  nardinum ;  and  it  appears, 
from  a  paflage  in  Horace,  that  it  was  fo  valuable,  that  as 
much  of  it  as  could  be  contained  in  a  fmall  box  of  precious 
ftone,  was  confidered  as  a  fort  of  equivalent  fora  large  vef- 
fel  of  wine,  and  a  handforne  quota  for  a  gueft  to  contribute 
at  an  entertainment,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  antiquity. 
It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  as  its  feniible  qualities  do 
not  depend  on  a  principle  fo  volatile  as  effential  oil,  like 
moft  other  aromatic  vegetables,  litis  would  be  a  great  re- 
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commendat'yon  to  the  ancients,  as  its  virtues  would  there¬ 
by  be  more  durable  ;  and  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  method  Of  collefting  ellential  oils,  being  Jgnorant  of 
the  art  of  diftillation.  Tlie  fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth 
of  the  nardus  depends  on  a  fixed  principle,  like  that  ot 
cardamoms,  ginger,  and  fome  other  fpices.  1  tried,  lays 
Dr.  Blane,  to  extract  the  virtues  of  the  nardus  by  boiling 
water,  by  maceration  in  wine,  and  proof  fpirits,  but  it 
yielded  them  fparingly  and  with  difficulty  to  all  thefe 
menflrua.  It  had  a  high  character  among  the  ancients  as 
a  remedy  both  external  and  internal.  It  is  one  in  the  lilt 
of  ingredients  in  all  the  antidotes,  from  thofe  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  as  given  cn  the  authority  of  Myrepfus,  and  Nico¬ 
laus  Alexandrinus,  to  the  officinals  which  have  kept  their 
ground  till  modern  times,  under  the  name  of  mitkridate 
and  Venice  treacle.  It  is  recommended  by  Galen  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Trallian  in  the  dropfy  and  gravel.  Celfus  and  Galen 
recommend  it  both  externally  and  internally  in  pains  of 
the  Itomach  and  bowels.  The  firll  occafion  on  which  the 
latter  was  called  to  attend  Marcus  Aurelius  was,  when 
that  emperor  was  feverely  afflifled  with  an  acute  complaint 
in  the  bowels,  anfvvering  by  the  defcription  to  that  we  now 
call  the  cholera  morbus  ;  and  the  firft  remedy  he  applied  was 
warm  oleum  nardinum  on  wool  to  the  ftomach.  He  was  fo 
fuccefsful  in  the  treatment  of  this  illnefs,  that  he  ever  af¬ 
terwards  enjoyed  the  higheft  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
emperor.  It  appears  that  the  natives  of  India  conlider  it 
as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  fevers,  and  its  fenfible  quali¬ 
ties  promife  virtues  limilar  to  thofe  of  other  limples  now 
in  life  among  us  in  fuch  cafes.  Befides  a  ftrong  aromatic 
flavour,  it  pofleffes  a  pungency  to  the  tafte  little  inferior 
lo  the  ferpentaria ,  and  much  more  confiderable  than  the 
contrayerva.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  work  attributed  to  Ga¬ 
len,  that  a  medicine  compofed  of  this,  and  fome  other 
aromatics,  was  found  ufeful  in  long  protrafled  fevers, 
which  are  the  cafes  in  which  medicines  of  this  clafs  are 
employed  in  modern  practice. 

25.  Andropogon  muticum:  fpikes  digitate, moftly  three ; 
flofcules  alternate,  feffile  awnlefs.  A  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

26.  Andropogon  ifchtemum  :  many  digitate  fpikes,  flof¬ 
cules  feffile,  awned  and  awnlefs,  pedicels  woolly.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  growing  on  moun¬ 
tains,  hills,  and  other  dry  fituations. 

27.  Andropogon  fafciculatum,  or  many-fpiked  andro¬ 
pogon  :  fpikes  fafcicled,  very  many,  fmooth  ;  calyxes  two- 
flowered  ;  valves  acute,  fmooth,  and  even,  the  outer  like 
petals  and  awned,  the  inner  flofcule  barren.  A  native  of 
Jamaica;  and  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

28.  Andropogon  polydaflylon :  fpikes  fafcicled,  outer 
petals  awned,,  thofe  of  the  lower  flofcule  ciliate-bearded. 
A  native  of  Jamaica. 

29.  Andropogon  glaucum  :  panicle  leafy,  involucels 
and  calyxes  two-flowered,  calyxes  of  tire  feffile  flowers 
three-valved,  of  the  peduncled  ones  two-valved.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  from  whence  it  was  fent  by  Koenig. 

30.  Andropogon  ferratum  :  fpike  Ample  imbricate  with 
two  rows  of  awned  feffile  flowers,  and  two  of  awnlefs  pe- 
dicelled  ones,  calyxes  one-valved.  Native  of  Bengal; 
found  there  by  Koenig. 

31.  Andropogon  incurvatum  :  fpikes  filiform  fubdigi- 
tate,  flowers  twin,  the  female  pedicelled  and  awned,  the 
male  feffile  and  awnlefs,  calyxes  one-valved.  Found  by 
Koenig  in  Tranquebar,  near  rivers. 

32.  Andropogon  binatum:  fpikes  twfin,  woolly,  one 
valve  of  the  calyxes  acuminate,  the  other  truncate  three¬ 
toothed,  the  larger  petal  awned.  Obferved  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  by  Koenig. 

33.  Andropogon  aciculatum  :  panicle  contracted  up¬ 
right,  peduncles  three-flowered,  male  flowers  two  pedi¬ 
celled  acuminate,  female  feflile  awned.  Native  of  the  Eaff 
Indies,  in  barren  places. 

34.  Andropogon  Bladbii :  fpikes  about  eight,  herma¬ 
phrodite  flofcule  feffile  awned,  neuter  peduncled  ciliate 
awnlefs.  Native  of  China,  and  fent  from  thence  by  Bladh. 
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33.  Andropogon  provinciale :  fpikes  fafcicled  fmooth, 
flofcules  alternate  fubfeffile,  direfled  one  way,  awned.  Na¬ 
tive  ol  the  fouth  of  France  ;  from  whence  the  leeds  were 
fent  by  Dahl. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Few  of  thefe  grades  have  been 
propagated  in  European  gardens.  The  greater  part  of 
them  would  require  the  protection  of  a  (tove,  fince  they 
are  natives  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  See  Saccharum 
and  Stipa.  ' 

AN'DROS,  one  of  the  ancient  Cyclades,  lying  between 
Tenedos  and  Eubcea;  being  one  mile  diftant  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  ten  from  the  latter.  The  ancients  gave  it  va¬ 
rious  names,  viz.  Cauros,  Lafia,  Nonagria,  Epagris,'  An- 
tandros,  and  Hydrufia.  The  name  of  Andros  it  received 
from  Andreus,  appointed,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
by  Rhadamanthus,  one  of  the  generals,  to  govern  the  Cy¬ 
clades,  after  they  had  of  their  own  accord  fubmitted  to 
him.  As  to  the  name  of  Antandros,  the  fame  author  tells 
us,  that  Afcanius  the  foil  of  yEneas,  being  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Pelafgians,  gave  them  this  ifland  for  his  ranfom, 
which  on  that  account  was  called  Antandros,  or  “  delivered 
for  one  man.”  The  name  of  Hydrufia  it  obtained  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  places  well  fupplied  with  water.  It  had 
formerly  a  city  of  great  note,  bearing  the  fame  name,  and 
fituated  very  advantageoufly  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which 
commanded  the  whole  coaft.  In  this  city,  according  to 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  flood  a  famous  temple,  dedicated  to 
Bacchus.  Near  this  temple,  Mutianus,  as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
tells  us,  there  was  a  fpring  called  the  gift  of  Jupiter-,  the 
water  of  which  had  the  tafte  of  wine  in  the  month  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  during  the  feafts  of  Bacchus,  which  killed  feven 
days.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  waters,  if  carried 
to  a  place  whence  the  temple  could  not  be  feen,  loft  their 
miraculous  tafte.  Paufanias  makes  no  mention  of  this 
fpring;  but  fays,  that,  during  the  feall  of  Bacchus,  wine 
flowed,  or  was  at  leaft  by  the  Andrians  believed  to  flow, 
from  the  temple  of  that  god.  The.  priells,  no  doubt, 
found  their  account  in  keeping  up  this  belief,  by  convey¬ 
ing,  through  fecret  conduits,  a  great  quantity  of  wine  in¬ 
to  the  temple. 

The  Andrians  were  the  firft  of  all  the  iflanders  who 
joined  the  Perlians  at  the  time  Xerxes  invaded  Greece; 
and  therefore  Themiftocles,  after  the  victory  at  Salamis, 
refolved  to  attack  the  city  of  Andros,  and  oblige  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  pay  large  contributions  for  the  maintenance  . 
ot  his  fleet.  Having  landed  his  men  on  the  iflar.d,  he  fent 
heralds  to  the  maglftrates,  acquainting  them,  that  the  A- 
thenians  were  coming  againft  them  with  two  powerful  di¬ 
vinities,  perfuafion  and  force  ;  and  therefore  they  muft  part 
with  their  money  by  fair  means  or  foul.  The  Andrians 
replied,  that  they  had  likewife  two  mighty  deities  who 
were  very  fond  of  their  ifland,  viz.  poverty  and  impojfibility ; 
and  therefore  could  give  no  money.  Themiftocles,  not 
fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  laid  liege  to  the  town  ;  which 
he  probably  made  himfelf  mailer  of  and  deftroyed,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Plutarch,  that  Pericles,  a  few  years  after, 
fent  thither  a  colony  of  250  Athenians.  It  was,  however, 
foon  retaken  by  the  Perlians  ;  and,  on  the  overthrow  of 
that  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  fubmitted  to  him, 
along  with  the  other  iflands.  On  iris  death  it  tided  with 
Antigonus,  who  was  driven  out  by  Ptolemy.  The  fuc 
ceffors  of  the  laft-mentioned  prince  held  it  to  the  times  of 
the  Romans  ;  when  Attains,  king  of  Pergamqs,  belieged 
the  metropolis  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  it,  was  by  them  put  in  poflelfion  of  the  whole 
ifland.  Upon  the  death  of  Attains,  the  republic  claimed 
this  ifland,  as  well  as  his  other  dominions,  in  virtue  of  his 
laft  will. 

Andros  is  now  fubject  to  the  Turks  ;  and  contains  a 
town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  great  many  villages.  It  is 
the  moll  fruitful  ifland  in  all  the  Archipelago,  and  yields 
a  great  quantity  of  filk.  There  are  laid  to  be  about  6000 
inhabitants,  befides  thofe  of  the  villages  Arni  and  Aniol- 
deos,  who  are  about  200,  have  a  different  language  and 
cuftoms,  and  are  called  Albanois.  There  are  le.ven  mo- 
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naileries,  a  great  number  or  churches,  and  a  cathedral  for 
the  biihops  of  the  Roman  catholic  perfuafion;  but  moil  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Greek  communion.  The  Jefuits 
had  a  hoiife  and  a  church  in  this  ifland ;  but  they  were 
forced  to  quit  them  long  ago.  Here  are  fome  delightful 
valleys;  but  the  air  is  bad,  and  the  water  of  the  city  worfe. 
A  cadi,  aflifted  by  a  few  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
ifland,  has  the  management  of  civil  affairs,  and  his  refi- 
dence  is  in  the  caflle ;  an  aga,  who  prefides  over  the  mili¬ 
tary  force,  lives  in  a  tower  without  the  city.  About  two 
miles  from  the  prefent  town  are  Hill  to  be  feen  the  ruins 
of  a  frrong  wall,  with  the  fragments  of  many  columns, 
chapiters,  bafes,  broken  (latues,  and  feveral  infcriptions, 
dome  of  which  mention  the  fenaie  and  people  of  Andros, 
•and  the  priefts  of  Bacchus  ;  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  fite  of  the  ancient  city,  Lat.  37.  50.  N. 
'Ion.  25.  30.  E. 

Andros,  an  ifland  in  the  Irifli  fea,  called  Hedros  by 
Ptolemy.  Now  Bardfey,  aidant  about  a  mile  from  the 
ccaft  of  North  Wales. 

AN'DROS  ACE,  f.  [av^go?  fl-ar.o;,  Gr.  the  fhield  of  a 
man,  from  the  form  of  the  calyx,  in  the  common  fpecies.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs, 
ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  precise.  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx:  involucre  many-leaved,  many-flow¬ 
ered,  very  final! ;  perianthium  one-leafed,  five-cornered, 
femiquinquefid,  acute,  erebt,  permanent.  Corolla:  mo- 
nopetalous,  falver-fhaped ;  tube  ovate,  involved  in  the 
calyx  ;  border  Hat,  five-parted  ;  divifions  ovate-oblong, 
obtufe,  entire;  throat  befet  with  glands.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  very  fhort,  within  the  tube  ;  antherae  oblong,  erebt, 
included.  Piftillum:  germ  globofe  ;  flyle  filiform,  very 
fhort ;  ftigma  globofe,  included.  Pericarpium  :  capfule 
globofe,  fitting  on  a  Hat  calyx,  one-celled,  opening  into 
five  parts  at  the  top.  Seeds:  very  many,  roundifh,  gib¬ 
bous  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other.  Receptaculum  :  erect, 
free. — EJfential  Character.  An  involucre  to  the  umbel  ; 
tube  of  the  corolla  ovate,  with  a  glandulous  mouth  ;  cap¬ 
fule  one-celled,  globofe. 

Species.  1.  A ndro face  maxima,  or  oval-leaved  andro- 
face  :  perianthinms  of  the  fruit  very  large.  There  are  fix 
or  more  feeds  in  a  capfule  ;  they  are  dark  brown  or  black- 
ifh,  and  (lightly  pubefeent.  The  flowers  appear  in  April, 
or  the  beginning  of  May;  the  feeds  ripen  in  June,  and 
ihe  plants  foon  after  perilh.  It  grows  naturally  among 
corn,  in  Auffria,  Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
in  the  Valais,  Piedmont,  Carniola,  and  Hungary.  Annual. 

2.  Androface  elongata,  or  clufter- flowered  androface  : 
leaves  lanceolate-toothed,  fruiting  umbel  elongate,  corol¬ 
las  fhorter  than  the  angular  calyx.  Native  of  Auffria,  near 
Vienna,  up  to  the  very  luburbs.  It  flowers  in  April,  and 
perfects  its  feeds  in  June. 

3.  Androface  feptentrionalis,  or  tooth-leaved  androface: 
leaves  lanceolate-toothed,  fmocth  ;  perianthinms  angular, 
fhorter  than  the  corollas.  Root  annual,  (according  to 
Miller  biennial. )  Native  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Ruflia,  in  mountainous  fituations. 

4.  Androface  villofa,  or  hairy  androface :  leaves  hairy, 
perianthiums  fhaggy.  Root  perennial.  Common  in  the 
Suits  Alps,  Jura,  &rc.  in  the  mountains  of  Auffria  and 
Carniola,  in  the  Pyrenees,  &c. 

5.  Androface  laiiiea,  or  grafs-leaved  androface  :  leaves 
lanceolate,  fmooth  ;  umbel  many  times  larger  than  the  in¬ 
volucres.  Root  perennial.  Native  of  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  Auffria,  and  Carniola.  Flowering,  as  does 
the  foregoing,  in  July  and  Auguff. 

6.  Androface  carnea,  or  awl-leaved  androface:  leaves 
awl-fhaped,  fmooth;  umbel  equalling  the  involucres.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

7.  Androface  filiformis:  leaves  ovate-toothed  pelioled, 
raysvof  the  umbel  capillary,  corollas  exceeding  the  bell- 
ihaped  calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe,  being  low  plants,  with 
final  1  flowers,  making  no  great  appearance,  are  only  pre¬ 
ferred  in  botanic  gardens.  All  the  forts,  except  the  iifft, 
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require  a  fhady  fituation.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  foort 
after  they  are  ripe;  otherwife  they  feldom  grow  the  fame 
year.  If  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  Come  up  of  them- 
felves,  and  often  fucceed  better  than  thofe  which  are 
fown.  The  annual  forts  peri  (h.  as  foon  as  the  feeds  are 
ripe  ;  but  the  others  will  live  in  an  open  border  for  feve¬ 
ral  years,  and  require  no  other  care,  but  to  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds.  SeeA.RETiA. 

ANDRQSy£!MUM,/.  in  botany.  See  Hypericum. 

ANDRO'TOMY,/.  [of  amp  and  T£</.va/,  Gr.  to  cut.J 
A  diffeefion  of  human  bodies. 

AN'DRUM,yi  a  kind  of  hydrocele,  to  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Malabar  are  very  fubject.  Its  origin  is  derived 
from  the  vicious  quality  of  the  country  waters,  impregna¬ 
ted  with  corrofive  muriatic  falts,  the  fource  of  mod  other 
difeafes  that  affebt  the  Malabrians.  Its  figns  or  fymptoms 
are  an  eryfipelas  of  the  ferotum,  returning  every  new 
moon,  by  which  the  lymphatics,  being  eroded,  pour  a 
fe.-ous  faline  humour  into  the  cavity  of  the  ferotum.  The 
andrum  is  incurable;  thofe  once  feized  with  it  have  it  for 
life:  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  nor  very  troublefome  to 
thofe  ufed  to  it ;  though- fome  times  it  degenerates  into  an 
hydrofarcocele.  The  method  of  prevention  is  by  a  heap 
of  fand  fetched  from  a  river  of  the  province  Mangatti, 
and  ftrewed  in  the  wells.  This  is  pradtifed  by  the  rich. 
As  to  the  cure,  they  have  only  a  palliative  one  ;  which  is 
by  incifion,  or  tapping,  and  drawing  oft’  the  water  from 
the  ferotum  once,  in  a  month  or  two. 

ANDRY'ALA,/.  [aiopos  viri  er ratio,  anxieta s  ani- 

mi .]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  asqua- 
lis  clafs,  ranking  in  tire  natural  order  of  compcfitx  ferni- 
flafculofx.  The  generic  charatters  are — Calyx:  common, 
many-parted,  fhort,  rounded,  villofe ;  fca-les  very  many; 
fubequal,  fubulate.  Corolla:  compound  imbricate,  uni¬ 
form;  corollules  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  equal;  each 
ligulate,  linear,  truncate,  five-toothed.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort;  anthera  cylindrical,  tu- 
bulofe.  Piftillum:  germ  ovate;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length 
of  the  flamens ;  ftigmas  two,  reflex.  Pericarpium :  none  7 
calyx  converging,  globofe.  Seeds:  folitary,  ovate;  down 
capillary,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Receptaculum:  vil¬ 
lofe,  flattifh. — EJJential  CharaEler.  Receptaculum  villofe ; 
calyx  many-parted,  fubequal,  rounded  j'dovvn  finiple,  feffile. 

Species.  1.  Andryala  integrifolia,  or  hoary  andryala: 
lower  leaves  runcinate;  upper  ovate-oblong,  tomentofe. 
Near  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  with  woolly  branching 
ftems,  having  leaves  fcatteringly  fet  on  them,  which  are 
oblong  and  downy.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks.  It  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  September.  This  fpecies 
is  annual,  growing  naturally  in  the  foutli  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Sicily. 

2.  Andryala  cheiranthifolia,  or  various-leaved  andryana : 
leaves  runcinate;  upper  ones  lanceolate,  entire;  down 
glanduliferous.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira.  Ob- 
ferved  there  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon,  and  introduced  in 
1777.  It  is  perennial,  three  feet  high,  and  full  of  milk. 

3.  Andryala  pinnatifida,  or  pinnatifid-leaved  andryala: 
leaves  tomentofe,  pinnatifid  ;  calyxes  tomentofe,  hairy  p 
hairs  rather  ftiff.  A  native  of  Madeira,  and  of  the  Cana¬ 
ry  iflands;  and  was  found  there  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon. 
It  is  biennial,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

4.  Andryala  crithmifolia,  or  famphire-leaved  andryala  : 
leaves  pinnate,  linear,  tomentofe.  Native  of  Madeira. 
It  is  bienniat,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

5.  Andryala  ragufina,  or  downy  andryala  :  leaves  lance¬ 
olate,  undivided,  denticulate,  acute,  tomentofe,  flowers  fo¬ 
litary.  One  yellow  flower  terminates  every  branch  in  June 
and  July.  This  plant,  being  very  hoary,  makes  a  pretty 
appearance,  intermixed  with  others  whofe  leaves  are  green. 
It  will  not  live  abroad,  except  in  a  dry  foil  and  warm  fitu- 
tuation,  Robert  More,  Efq.  fent  it  from  Spain;  it  has 
alfo  been  received  from  the  Cape  and  Algiers.  Linnseus 
fays  it  is  a  native  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 

6.  Andryala  lanata,  or  woolly  andryala:  leaves  oblong. 

ovate, 
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ovate,  ilightly-toothed,  woolly;  peduncles  branching. 
This  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  The 
whole  plant  is  white :  and  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  feeds ;  thofe  of  the  hardy  forts  Ihould  be 
fown  in  the  fpring,  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain.  They  require  no  other  culture,  but  to  thin  them 
when  they  are  too  clofe,  and  too  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  require  the 
protection  of  a  green-houfe,  where  they  flower  all  the 
l'ummer,  till  late  in  the  autumn,  frequently  perfecting 
their  feeds,  by  which  they  may  be  propagated.  The  pe¬ 
rennial  forts  may  aifo  be  propagated  by  their  creeping 
roots.  See  Leontodon. 

ANDUX'AR,  an  ancient,  large,  and  populous,  city,  of 
Andalufia.  It  has  feveral  fine  buildings,  a  (trong  caftle, 
and  is  feated  on  the  Guadalquiver,  over  which  there  is  a 
flately  bridge.  It  vends  great  quantities  of  fi lk,  and  the 
country  abounds  in  corn,  v.  ine,  oil,  honey,  &c.  It  is  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles eaft  of  Corduba.  Lat.37.55.N-  Ion. 3. 34.  W. 

ANEAU'  (Bartholomew), a  native  of  Bourgesin  France, 
a  man  of  eminent  learning  in  the  16th  century,  educated 
under  Melchior  Volmar.  He  was  prot'ellcr  at  Lyons, 
where  he  propagated  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  fe- 
cretly  for  a  long  time  :  but,  on  the  feffival  of  the  holy  fa- 
crament  1565,  as  the  proceffion  waspaffing  on  towards  the 
college,  there  was  a  large  ftone  thrown  from  one  of  the 
windows  upon  the  lioft  and  prieft  who  carried  it.  The 
people,  enraged  at  this,  broke  into  the  college,  and  aflaf- 
finated  M.  Aneau,  whom  :hey  imagined  to  have  been  the 
occafion,  and  the  college  itfelf  was  Ihut  up  next  day  by 
order  of  the  city. 

AN'ECDOTE,yi  [anzJo]©-,  Gr  of  apriv.  and  ekM©-, 
publifhed.]  A  term  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  tlie  titles  of 
J'ecret  hi  fan  les ;  but  it  more  properly  denotes  a  relation  of 
detached  and  interefting  particulars.  Procopius  gives  this 
title  to  a  book  which  he  publifhed  againft  Juftinian  and  his 
wife  Theodora  ;  and  he  feems  to  be  the  only  perfon  among 
the  ancients  who  has  reprefented  princes  fuch  as  they  are 
in  their  domeftic  relation.  Varillas  has  publifhed  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Houfe  of  Medicis. 

Anecdotes  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  works 
of  the  ancients  as  have  not  yet  been  publifhed.  In  which 
fenfe,  M.  Muratori  gives  the  name  Anecdota  Graca  to  fe¬ 
veral  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  found  in  the  libraries, 
and  firfl  publifhed  by  him.  F.  Martene  has  given  aThe- 
faurus  Anecdotarum  Novus,  in  folio,  5  vols. 

ANE'E,y.  in  commerce,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed  in 
fome  provinces  of  France.  At  Lyons,  it  fignifies  alfo  a 
certain  quantity  of  wine,  which  is  the  load  an  afs  can  car¬ 
ry  at  once,  and  which  is  fixed  at  eighty  Englifh  quarts, 
wine-meafure. 

ANEMO'GR  APHY,y.  and  pw}  Gr.]  The 

defcription  of  the  winds. 

ANEMO'METER,yi  [of  csvsw©',  the  wind,  and  y.erpo^ 
Gr.  meafure.]  A  machine  for  meafuring  the  force  and 
velocity  of  the  wind.  Various  machines  of  this  kind  have 
been  invented  at  different  times,  and  by  different  perfons. 
The  following  by  M>-.  Martin  has  been  often  experienced, 
and  found  to  anfwer  the  intention.  An  open  frame  of 
wood,  ABCDEFGHI,  is  fupported  by  the  fliaft  or  arbour 
I.  In  the  two  crofs-pieces  HK,  I.M,  is  moved  an  hori¬ 
zontal  axis  QJVI,  by  means  of  the  four  fails,  ab ,  cm,  Of, 
gk,  expofed  to  the  wind  in  a  proper  manner.  Upon  this 
axis  is  fitted  a  cone  of  wood,  MNO;  upon  which,  as  the 
fails  move  round,  a  weight  R,  or  S,  is  raifed  by  a  firing 
round  its  fuperficies,  proceeding  from  the  fmaller  to  the 
larger  end  NO.  Upon  this  larger  end  or  bale  of  the  cone, 
is  fixed  a  rocket  wheel  k,  in  whofe  teeth  the  click  X  falls, 
to  prevent  any  retrograde  motion  from  the  depending 
weight.  The  ftrnClure  of  this  machine  fufficiently  (hews 
that  it  may  be  accommodated  to  eftimate  the  variable  forcfi 
of  the  wind;  becaufe  the  force  of  the  weight  will  conti¬ 
nually  increaf*  as  the  firing  advances  on  the  conical  fur- 
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face,  by  ailing  at  a  greater  difiance  from  the  axis  of  mo¬ 
tion;  confequently,  if  fuch  a  weight  be  added  on  the 
fmaller  part  M,  as  will  juft  keep  the  machine  in  equip- 
brio  in  the  weakeft  wind, 
the  weight  to  be  raifed, 
as  the  wind  becomes 
ftronger,  will  be  encrea- 
fed  in  proportion,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  cone 
NO  may  be  fo  large  in 
comparifon  to  that  of 
the  fmaller  end  at  M, 
that  the  ftrongeft  wind 
fhall  but  juft  raife  the 
weight  at  the  greater 
end.  If,  for  example, 
the  diameter  of  the  axis 
be  to  that  of  the  bafe  of 
the  cone  NO  as  1  to  28  ; 
then,  if  S  be  a  weight  of 
one  pound  at  M  on  the 
axis,  it  will  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  twenty-eight 
pounds  when  raifed  to 
the  greater  end  :  if,  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  wind  is 
weakeft,  it  fupports  one 
pound  on  the  axis,  it 
mult  be  twenty-eight  times  as  ftrong  to  raife  the  weight 
to  the  bafe  of  the  cone.  If  therefore  a  line  or  fcale  of  twen¬ 
ty-eight  equal  parts  be  drawn  on  the  fide  of  the  cone, 
the  ftrength  of  the  wind  will  be  indicated  by  that  number 
on  which  the  firing  refts. 

ANE'MONE,y  [irom  avs^.q,  Gr.  the  wind  :  becaufe 
the  flower  is  fuppofed  not  to  open  except  the  wind  blows  ; 
or  rather,  becaufe  it  grows  in  iituations  much  expofed  to 
the  wind.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  polygy- 
nia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  multifiliqiue. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  none.  Corolla:  pe¬ 
tals  in  two  or  three  rows,  three  in  a  row,  fomewhat  oblon<>-. 
Stamina:  filaments  numerous,  capillary,  half  the  length 
of  the  corolla;  antherae  twin,  ereft.  "  Piftillum :  germ 
numerous,  in  a  head;  fty les  acuminate;  ftigmas  obtufe. 
Pericarpium  :  none  ;  receptacle  globular  or  oblong,  hol¬ 
lowed  and  dotted.  Seeds:  very  many,  acuminate,  retain¬ 
ing  the  fiyle. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  none;  petals  fix 
or  nine;  feeds  many. 

Species.  I.  Hepatica,  with  a  fubcalyculate  flower,  r. 
Anemone  hepatica,  or  hepatica  :  leaves  three-lobed,  quite 
entire.  The  leaves  of  the  year  before  remain  ;  they  arc- 
heart- fitaped,  three-lobed,  obtufe,  fmooth,  beneath  veined 
in  net-work.  The  bud  has  generally  four  outer  feales, 
ovate  and  membranaceous;  three  inner,  concealing  the 
leaves  and  flowers.  The  flower  lies  a  year  completed n  all 
its  parts  within  the  bud.  This  plant  is  aftrirtgent,  but 
not  in  ufe.  It  is  found  wild  in  Sweden  abundantly,  in 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe;  in  woods  and  among  bullies;  with  blue, 
red,  and  white,  flowers,  Angle.  It  flowers  in  March. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  hepatica  common  in  gardens* 
as,  1.  Single  and  double  blue.  2.  Single  and  double  red 
or  peach-coloured.  3.  Single  and  double  white.  4.  Sin¬ 
gle  and  double  variegated  red  and  white.  5.  Single  and 
double  violet-coloured.  6.  With  ftriped  leaves.  Parkin- 
fon  mentions  a  white  with  red  ftamens.  Thefe  are  fome 
of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  fpring;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  February  and  March  in  great  plenty,  before 
the  green  leaves  appear,  and  make  a  very  beautiful  fi¬ 
gure  in  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  efpecially  the 
double  forts,  which  commonly  continue  a  fortnight  longer 
in  flower  than  the  Angle  ones,  and  the  flowers  are  much 
fairer. 

II.  Pulfatillas,  with  the  peduncle  involucred,  and  the 
feeds  tailed,  2.  Anemone  patens,  or  woolly-leaved  ane¬ 
mone  : 
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inone :  peduncles  involucred,  leaves  digitate,  multifid. 
Root  perennial.  A  native  of  Siberia  about  Tobollki,  and 
of  Lower  Lufatia.  It  was  cultivated  in  1759  by  Miller. 

3.  Anemone  fulphurea:  peduncle  involucred;  leaves 
<  triply-pinnate,  hairy,  fiat,  acutely-galhed,  feeds  tailed. 

Differs  from  the  vernal  in  having  fharper  petals,  yellow 
within. 

4.  Anemone  baldenfis  :  leaves  biternate,  fhag'gy.  Un¬ 
known  to  latter  writers.  The  fruit  relembles  that  of  the 
garden  anemone.  It  grows  wild  about  Aigle,  &c.  in 
Switzerland,  Monte  Baldo,  Monte  Cenis,  &c. 

5.  Anemone  vernalis:  peduncle  involucred,  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  flowers  eredt.  Flower  red  without,  white  within; 
leaves  approaching  thofe  of  meadow-rue;  Item  half  a  foot 
high.  When  the  flower  is  young  it  is  white,  with  a  blufh 
of  purple  on  the  outfide,  where  it  is  hairy :  thefe  hairs 
afterwards  become  yellow.  It  grows  in  the  w'oods  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  mountains,  in  barren  fands,  in  Sweden,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  on  the  high  Alps  of  Switzerland. 

6.  Anemone  cernua :  peduncle  involucred,  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  flowers  nodding.  Differs  from  the  laft  in  the  nod¬ 
ding  of  the  flower,  and  in  the  leaves  having  more  pinnas, 
finely  cut.  Thunberg  found  it  in  Japan  near  Jeddo,  flow¬ 
ering  early  in  fpring, 

7.  Anemone  pulfatilla,  or  pafque- flower :  peduncle  in- 
voiucred,  petals  ftraight,  leaves  bipinnate.  This  is  acrid, 
and  will  raife  bliffers ;  the  diftilled  water  will  vomit;  it 
cannot  therefore  be  fate  to  give  it  in  difordersof  the  lungs. 

It  grows  wild  on  open  hills  in  dry  foils,  in  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Carniola, 
Siberia,  See.  and  in  England,  on  chalky  downs;  as  Gog- 
magog-hills;  Barnack-heath,  near  Stamford ;  about  Lead- 
ftone-hall,  near  Pontefradl ;  near  Charlbury,  in  Oxford- 
fhire;  Lexharn,  Bury,  Newmarket,  &c.  flowering  in  April. 

It  has  the  Italian  name  pulfatilla  from  the  downy  feed  be¬ 
ing  beaten  about  by  the  wind.  There  is  a  variety  with 
double,  and  another  with  white,  flow'ers. 

8.  Anemone  pratenfis,  or  meadow  anemone :  peduncle 
involucred,  petals  reflex  at  the  tip,  leaves  bipinnate.  The 
flower  of  this  is  lels  than  that  of  the  former,  and  of  a 
darker  colour;  it  hangs  down  like  that,  but  the  tips  of 
the  petals  are  bent  back.  It  is  very  common  in  the  barren 
ftony  fields  of  Oeland  and  Scania,  alfo  in  Denmark,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Piedmont.  The  leaves -are  fhorter,  the  fialks 
do  not  rife  fo  high,  and  the  flowers  do  not  expand  fo  wide, 
as  in  the  former. 

9.  Anemone  Alpina,  or  Alpine  anemone:  flem-leaves 
ternate,  connate,  fuperdecompound,  multifid;  feeds  fhag- 
gy,  tailed.  Flower  almoft  as  big  as  a  tulip,  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  purple.  It  grows  wild  on  the  Alps,  Jura,  and  in 
Autlria. 

10.  Anemone  apiifolia:  flem-leaves  ternate,  connate, 
fuperdecompound,  multifid,  very  flender,  extremely  hairy 
underneath.  It  has  no  fmell,  and  is  a  native  of  the  I.e- 
cJntine  Alps.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  be  really 
diftinct  from  the  ninth  lpecies. 

III.  Anemones  with  a  leafy  ftern  and  tailed  feeds.  11. 
Anemone  coronaria,  or  narrow-leaved  garden  anemone: 
radical  leaves  ternatc-decompound,  involucre  leafy.  It 
grotvs  naturally  in  the  Levant,  particularly  in  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  borders  of  the  fields  are 
covered  with  it  of  all  colours :  but  the  flowers  are  Angle, 
though  rendered  double  by  culture.  In  France  it  was  long 
cultivated,  before  it  was  much  known  in  Holland  or  Eng¬ 
land.  We  find  it  however  in  our  gardens  fo  early  as  1 596. 
Parkinfon,  in  1629,  fays  that  fome  reckoned  up  thirty 
forts  with  Angle  flowers,  of  which  he  mentions  only  the 
watchet  or  pale  blue,  the  ordinary  purple,  and  the  fcarlet, 
with  fome  of  their  intermediate  varieties.  Of  thofe  with 
double  flowers  he  gives  twelve  varieties  :  1 .  Common  dou¬ 
ble  red  or  fcarlet.  2.  Party-coloured  crimfon.  3.  Crim- 
fon  velvet.  4.  Great  double  blufh.  5.  White.  6.  Lef- 
fer  blulh.  7.  Purple.  8.  Blue.  9.  Rofe-coloured.  10. 
Carnation,  n.  Purple  velvet.  12.  Purple  velvet  of 
three  colours,  He  obferves,  that  the  art  of  railing  them 
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from  feed  was  not  then  familiarly  known  to  out  nation, 
although  it  was  very  frequent  in  the  Low  Countries;  and 
he  gives  directions  for  that  purpofe.  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  his¬ 
tory,  enumerates  near  three  hundred  varieties  of  this  and 
the  broad-leaved  fort.  Mr.  Rea,  in  his  Flora  or  Complete 
Florilege,  lpecifies  the  following  varieties  of  the  narrow - 
leaved,  or  foft-leaved,  anemone,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Walloons,  who  brought  them  over  out  of  France  and 
Flanders  to  fell:  1 .  Common  double  red.  2.  Variable. 
3.  Elegant  red.  4.  Scarlet.  5.  Variegated  fcarlet.  6. 
White  with  a  fcarlet  thrum.  7.  Nacara  or  yellow.ifh  fcar¬ 
let.  8.  Double  brimftone.  9.  Green.  10.  Great  white. 
1  r.  Greateft  or  white  of  Bourdeaux.  12.  Blufli,  called 
columbina.  13.  Rofe-coloured.  14.  Variegated  rofe.  15. 
Spotted  blufh.  16.  Purple.  17.  Lavender-coloured.  18. 
Bine.  19.  White  with  a  purple  thrum  or  plufh,  called 
perfeEl  in  beauty.  20.  Red  with  a  dark  or  murrey  purple 
thrum,  called  amarant.  21.  Variegated  amarant.  22. 
Five-coloured.  23.  Dark  purple  ftriped  with  white.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  he  gives  a  lift  of  feventy-four  varieties  railed 
from  feed  in  France  and  Flanders,  all  fine,  different,  and 
many  rare:  and  another,  mandated  out  of  French,  by  the 
accomplifhed  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  containing  forty-feveu 
forts.  The  catalogues  of  our  modern  feedfmen  haveufu- 
ally  about  150  or  200.  The  principal  colours  in  anemo¬ 
nes,  according  to  Mr.  Miller,  are  white,  red,  blue,  and 
purple;  and  thefe  in  fome  are  ctirioufly  intermixed:  but 
the  moft  prevailing  colours  amongft  our  Englifli-raifed 
anemonies  are  white  and  red ;  though  we  have  received 
from  France  great  variety  of  blues  and  purples,  which 
are  exceeding  fine  flowers,  and  being  intermixed  with  thofe 
of  Englifh  growth,  make  a  beautiful  variety.  The  plain 
colours  in  the  modern  catalogues  are,  red,  crimfon,  rofe- 
coloured,  purple,  lilac,  clear  and  pale  blue,  afh-coloured, 
and  white.  The  principal  variegated  ones  are,  red  and 
white  ftriped,  rofe  and  white,  blue  and  white,  red  white 
and  purple:  but  there  are  innumerable  fhades  of  thefe 
and  the  other  colours.  A  double  anemone,  in  order  to 
be  a  fine  one,  fhould  have  a  ftrong  upright  ftem,  about 
nine  inches  high;  the  flower  fhould  be  from  two  to  near 
three  inches  in  diameter,  the  outer  petals  fhould  be  firm, 
horizontal  except  that  they  turn  up  a  little  at  the  end, 
and  the  fmaller  petals  within  thefe  fhould  lie  over  each 
other  gracefully,  fo  as  to  form  an  elegant  whole.  The 
plain  colours  fhould  be  brilliant  and  ftriking ;  the  varie¬ 
gated  ones  fhould  be  clear  and  diftindt. 

12.  Anemone  hortenfis,  or  broad-leaved  garden  ane¬ 
mone  :  leaves  digitate,  feeds  woolly.  Broad-leaved  gar¬ 
den  anemone;  or  hard-leaved  anemone,  as  it  was  formerly 
called  by  the  Walloons  who  imported  the  roots;  or  Jiar 
anemone,  as  the  Angle  varieties  are  fometimes  named  :  is 
found  wild,  with  Angle  flowers,  in  Italy,  Provence,  and 
Germany.  Clufius  difeovered  it  near  the  Rhine,  with 
red,  and  with  purple,  flowers;  Ray  alfo  remarked  it  with 
thefe  colours,  in  many  parts  of  Italy;  and  Haller  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Clufius  found  it  with  white  flowers  in  Germa¬ 
ny  ;  and  it  has  been  feen  of  the  fame  colour  in  Auftria. 
Parkinfon  enumerates  feveral  varieties  of  this  alfo,  both 
with  Angle  and  double  flowers:  as  Angle  and  double  yel¬ 
low  ;  purple  ftarre  anemone,  darker  and  paler ;  violet  pur¬ 
ple;  purple  ftriped  ;  carnation;  gredeline,  between  a  peach- 
colour  and  a  violet;  cochenille,  of  a  fine  reddifh  violet  or 
purple  ;  cardinal,  of  a  rich  crimfon  red;  blood- red,  of  a 
deeper,  but  not  fo  lively,  a  red;  crimfon;  ftamell,  near 
unto  a  fcarlet ;  incarnadine,  of  a  fine  delayed  red  or  flelh- 
colour;  Spanifh  incarnate,  of  a  lively  flefh-colour,  fha- 
dowed  with  yellow;  blufh,  of  a  fair  whitifh  red;  nut- 
megge,  of  a  dark  whitifh  colour,  ftriped  with  veins  of  a 
blufh-colour ;  monk’s-gray,  pale  whitifh  tending  to  a  gray, 
fucli  as  the  monks  and  friers  were  wont  to  wear  with  us; 
great  orenge  tawnie  ;  lefler  orenge  tawnie.  Of  double 
flowers  the  moft  remarkable  are,  the  great  double  ane¬ 
mone  of  Conftantinople,  or  Spanifh  marigold;  great  dou¬ 
ble  orenge  tawnie;  double  anemone  of  Cyprus;  double 
Perfian  anemone.  Rea  mentions,  the  common  great  dou- 
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blc  variable  anemone ;  common  double  and  variegated 
■fcarlet;  red  and  purple;  and  variegated  of  thefe colours  ; 
betides  fmgle  of  divers  forts  and  colours.  He  fays,  that 
the  bed  ftar-anemones  coine  from  Brittany,  where  they 
raife  yearlv  many  fine  forts.  This  fpecies  alfo  was  culti¬ 
vated  here  by  Gerard  in  1507. 

13.  Anemone  pulnaata:  leaves  heart-fliaped,  fublobate ; 
calyx  fix-leaved,  coloured.  This,  having  a  fix-parted  ca¬ 
lyx,  connefts  the  hepaticas  vx  itli  tlie  anemones.  Clufius 
found  it  in  Portugal  by  the  Tagus.  The  leaves  are  large ; 
the  corona  confifts  of  ten  or  more  petals,  yellow  without 
and  orange  within. 

IV.  Anemonoides  with  a  naked  flower,  and  taillefs  feeds. 

14.  Anemone  Sibirica  :  (tem  one-flowered,  involucre  leafy, 
obtufe.  Found  in  Siberia  by  Gmelin. 

15.  Anemone  fylveftris,  or  large  white-flowered  wood 
'anemone:  peduncle  naked;  feeds  rottndifh,  (baggy,  awn- 
lefs.  This  approaches  near  to  our  wood  anemone,  but 
the  feeds  of  it  are  round  and  hairy;  the  flower  is  large 
and  white,  but  having  little  beauty  is  feldom  planted  in 
gardens;  yet  there  is  in  the  flowers,  efpecially  before  they 
expand,  a  Ample  elegance,  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  fnow- 
drop,  which  affords  a  pleafing  contrail  to  the  more  (howy 
flowers  of  the  garden.  Parkinfon  notices  its  creeping 
roots,  its  large  white  flowers  Handing  on  the  tops  of  the 
flower-flalks,  which  fometimes  grow  two  together,  but 
moll  commonly  (ingle  ;  the  leaves  on  the  (talk,  he  obferves, 
are  more  finely  divided  than  thofe  of  the  root,  and  its  feeds 
are  woolly.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Germany. 
Linnaeus  obferved  it  once  in  Sweden  ;  it  is  found  alfo  in 
A  Mace  and  Siberia.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
feeds  in  June. 

16.  Anemone  fragifera  :  peduncle  naked ;  feeds  round- 
ifli,  woolly,  awnlefs,  gafhes  of  the  leaves  acute,  lanceolate. 
Native  of  Carinthia. 

17.  Anemone  Virginiana,  or  Virginian  anemone:  pe¬ 
duncles  alternate,  very  long;  fruit  cylindric ;  feeds  (bag¬ 
gy,  awnlefs.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  flow¬ 
ers -in  May  and  June. 

18.  Anemone  decapetala,  or  ter.-petalled  anemone  :  (lem 
one-flowered,  flower  tcn-petalled,  leaves  ternute,  lobate, 
radical.  Native  of  Brazil. 

19.  Anemone  Pennfvlvanica,  or  Pennfylvanian  anemone : 
(lem  dichotomous,  leaves  fefliie  ftem-clafping,  the  lowed 
ternate,  trifid,  gaflied.  This  is  fo  like  the  dicholovta,  that 
a  perfon  might  ealily  be  deceived  :  but  the  leaves  at  the 
firft  dichotomy  of  the  (tem  are  not  two,  hut  three:  fefliie, 
more  veined,  lefs  horizontal.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada 
and  Pennfylvania,  and  was  cultivated  in  1766  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Gordon. 

20.  Anemone  dirhotoma :  flem  dichotomous ;  leaves 
fefliie,  all  oppoiite,  flem-clafping,  trifid,  gaflied.  It  flow¬ 
ers  about  Midfummer,  and  ripens  its  feeds.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Canada,  and  Siberia ;  from  whence  it  was  fent 
growing,  by  David  de  Gorter,  phydeian  in  ordinary  to  the 
emprefs  of  Ruflia,  into  Sweden,  in  the  year  1760. 

21.  Anemone  trifolia:  leaves  ternate,  ovate,  entire, 
ferrate;  flem  one-flowered.  A  native  of  France,  Cur- 
niola,  and  Siberia;  growing  in  woods,  and  flowering  at  tiie 
end  of  April. 

22.  Anemone  quinquefolia :  leaves  quinate,  oval,  fer¬ 
rate;  flem  one-flowered.  Native  of  Virginiaand  Canada. 

23.  Anemone  nemorofa,  or  wood  anemone :  feeds  acute, 
leaflets  gaflied, 'flem  one- flowered.  The  root  of  the  wood 
anemone  is  perennial;  the  height  of  the  whole  plant  from 
five  to  ten  inches.  It  grows  in  woods,  among  btifiies,  and 
in  hedges,  in  mod  parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes  in  paf- 
tures.  In  many  of  our  woods  the  ground  is  almoft  cover¬ 
ed  with  tire  flowers  in  March,  April,  and  May.  In  fine 
clear  weather  the  bloflbms  are  expanded,  and  become  fo 
creCl  as  to  face  the  fun;  hut,  in  the  evening,  and  in  wet 
weather,  they  are  clofed  and  hang  down.  It  is  acrid,  and 
in  fome  degree  poifonous ;  according  to  Linnaeus,  cattle 
brought  from  open  to  woody  paflures,  and  eating  of  this 
plant,  have  been  affected  with  the  bloody  .flux,  and  have 
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made  bloody  urine.  The  paper  in  which  dried  fpecitnens 
of  this  plant  are  preferved  being  flained  brown,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  may  be  employed  as  a  dye.  When  the  flow¬ 
ers  become  double,  the  wood  anemone  is  cultivated  by 
the  gardeners;  and,  were  the  fame  pains  taken  with  it  as 
with  the  foreign,  anemones,  it  might  probably  he  much 
improved  in  the  eye  of  the  florid.  The  leaves  have  fre¬ 
quently  a  parafitical  plant  growing  on  their  backs,  which 
deceived  Bobart  and  the  great  Dillenius,  who  took  it  for 
a  fern,  and  figured  it  as  fuch  in  the  third  edition  of  Ray’s 
Synopfis.  This  error,  though  detected  more  than  fixty 
years  ("nice,  lias  been  lately  revived,  and  lias  given  occa- 
(ion  to  Mr.  Relhan  to  afeertain  that  this  appearance  is  oc- 
caiioned,  not  by  eggs  of  an  inferit  as  fome  fuppofed,  but 
by  the  cecidium  fij'cum. 

24.  Anemone  Apennina,  or  mountain  wood  anemone: 
feeds  acute,  leaflets  gaflied,  petals  lanceolate,  numerous. 
It  flowers  in  April,  at  the  fame  time  as  the  wood  ane¬ 
mone,  with  which  it  lias  fome  affinity  in  i ts  foliage;  but 
the  root  is  much  thicker  and  more  knobby,  the  petals 
much  narrower,  more  than  twice  as  many,  and  of  a  light 
pleafant  purplifli  blue  :  when  they  firfl  expand,  the  outiide 
lias  a  rich  purpiifli  tint,  which  is  loll  when  the  flowers 
have  been  fome  time  expofed  to  the  fun.  Native  of  the 
Apennines,  near  Rome; ’and  of  fome  few  places  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  as  lord  Spencer’s  park  at  Wimbledon,  near  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  in  a  wood  by  Luton  Hoe  in  Bedfordfliirc, 
and  near  Berkhamftead  in  Hertfordfliire.  It  is  a  very  or¬ 
namental  plant,  fuitabie  to  the  flower-garden  or  planta¬ 
tion;  and  loves  a  light  loamy  foil. 

25.  Anemone  ranunculoides,  or  yellow  wood,  anemone  : 
feeds  acute,  leaflets  gaflied,  petals  roundifh,  flem  mofily 
one-flowered.  This-diffeps  from  the  wood  anemone  in 
having  a  yellow  corolla,  two  petals  alternately  outer,  and 
two  inner,  and  one  having  one  fide  within  and  the  other 
fide  without  the  next  petal;  whereas  that  has  three  outer 
and  three  inner  petals  ;  it  differs  alio  in  the  peduncles  be¬ 
ing  accompanied  with  two  leaflets,  the  latter  of  which  is 
fnrniflied  with  three  at  the  bafe.  It  flowers  a  day  or  two 
earlier  than  the  other.  This  fome  times  lias  two  flowers 
on  a  flem,  the  peduncles  villofe,  fliort,  fo  that  the  flower 
fcarcely  rifes  above  the  leaves.  It  grows  wild  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Auftria,  Car- 
niola,  Italy,  Siberia,  and  Geneva  ;  flowers  in  April.  With 
us  it  has  been  found  near  King’s  Langley  in  Hertfordfiiire, 
and  near  Wrotham  in  Kent. 

26.  Anemone  narciffi flora,  or  narciflus-flowered  ane¬ 
mone:  flowers  umbelled;  feeds  Oval-deprefled,  naked. 
It  grows  wild  on  the  mountains  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Auftria,  and  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1773  by  John  earl  of 
Bure. 

27.  Anemone  fafciculata:  flowers- umbelled,  collected, 
leaves  multifid.  This  very  much  refembles  the  laft,  fo 
that  Linnaeus  doubts  whether  it  be  a  diftinCt  fpecies,  and 
Haller  thinks  that  it  is  only  a  variety.  It  was  firfl  obfer¬ 
ved  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant,  and  is  found  in  the 
mountains  about  the  lake  Baikal . 

2S.  Anemone  thaliCtroides,  or  meadow -rue-leaved  ane¬ 
mone  :  flowers  umbelled ;  ftem-leaves  Ample,  verticillate  ; 
radical  leaves  biternate.  It  grows  wild  in  Virginia  and 
Canada. - 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are 
moftiy  hardy  perennials,  and  may  be  increafed  both  by 
feeds  and  by  the  roots. 

The  hepaticas  are  feme  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the 
fpring.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  February  and  March 
in  great  plenty,  before  the  green  leaves  appear,  and  make 
a  handfome  figure  in  the  borders  of  the  pleafure-garden, 
efpecially  the  double  forts,  which  commonly  continue  a 
fortnight  longer  in  flower  than  the  (ingle  ones,  and  the 
flowers  are  much  fairer.  The  (ingle  forts  produce  feeds 
every  year,  whereby  they  are  ealily  propagated,  and  alfo 
new  flowers  may  be  that  way  obtained.  '1  he  belt  feafon 
for  fowing  the  feeds  is  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  either 
in  pots  or  boxes  of  light  earth,  which  (hould  be  placed  fo 
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as  to  Jiave  only  the  morning  fun  until  October,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  full  fun,  to  remain  during  the 
winter  icafon  ;  but,  in  March,  when  the  young  plants  will 
begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be  removed  again  to  a  lliady  fi- 
tuation,  and  in  dry  weather  frequently  watered,  and  about 
tiie  beginning  of  Augulf  they  will  be  fit  to  be  tranfplant- 
ed ;  at  which  time  you  fhould  prepare  a  border  facing  the 
eafl,  of  good  frefh  loamy  earth,  into  which  you  fhould 
remove  the  plants,  placing  them  about  fix  inches  diflance 
each  way,  doling  the  earth  pretty  fall  to  their  roots,  to 
prevent  the  worms  front  drawing  them  out  of  the  ground, 
which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  at  that  feafon;  and,  in  the 
fpring  following,  they  will  begin  to  (hew  their  flowers ;  but 
it  will  be  three  years  before  they  flower  flrong,  and  till 
then  you  cannot  judge  of  their  goednefs ;  when,  if  you 
find  any  double  flowers,  or  any  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  common  forts,  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  borders  of  t lie  flower-garden,  where  they 
fhould  continue  at  leall  two  years  before  they  are  taken  up, 
or  parted  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  in  this  plant,  that,  where 
they  are  often  removed  and  parted,  they  are  very  fubjeft 
to  die;  whereas,  when  they  are  permitted  to  remain  un- 
difturbed  for  many  years,  they  will  thrive  exceedingly, 
and  become  very  large  roots.  The  double  flowers,  w  hich 
never  produce  feeds,  ate  propagated  by  parting  their  roots, 
which  fhould  be  done  in  March*  at  the  time  when  they 
are  in  flower;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  feparate 
them  into  very  fmall  heads,  nor  fhould  they  be  parted  of- 
tener  than  every  third  or  fourth  year,  if  you  intend  to  have 
them  thrive;  for  the  reafon  before  given.  They  delight 
in  a  flrong  loamy-  foil,  and  in  an  eaftern  pofiticn,  where 
they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun,  though  they  will 
grow  in  almofl:  any  afpecl,  not  too  warm,  and  are  never 
injured  by  cold.  Mr.  Bradley  relates  a  remarkable  change 
that  was  made  in  the  colours  of  thefe  flowers.  Seme  roots 
of  the  double  blue  hepatica  were  lent  to  Mr.  Karri fon,  of 
Henley-upon-Thames,  from  Mr.  Keys’s  garden  in  Tot- 
hill-fieids,  whofe  foil  was  fo  different  from  the  ground  they 
were  planted  in  at  Henley,  that  when  they  came  to  blof- 
fioni  there  they  produced  white  flowers,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  returned  back  to  their  ftrfl  flation,  where  they  retook 
the  blue  colour  they  had  at  firft. 

The  pulfalillas  (2 — 10)  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  boxes  or  pots  filled  with  very 
light  fandy  earth,  obferving  not  to  cover  the  feeds  too 
deep  with  mould,  which  wull  prevent  their  riflng,  for  they 
require  no  more  than  juft  to  be  covered.  Thefe  boxes 
fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun 
until  ten  o’clock,  but  mult  be  fereened  from  it  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  ;  and,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  the  earth  fhould 
be  often  refrefhed  with  water.  The  belt  time  for  fowing 
thefe  feeds  is  in  July  or  Auguft,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
for,  if  they  are  kept  till  fpring,  they  feldom  grow.  Thefe 
boxes  or  pots,  in  which  the  feeds  are  fown,  fhould  remain 
in  this  fhady  fituation  until  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  they  fhould  be  moved  where  they  may  enjoy  the  full 
fun  during  the  winter  feafon.  About  the  beginning  of 
March,  the  plants  will  begin  to  appear,  at  which  time 
the  boxes  fhould  be  again  removed  where  they  may  have 
only  the  forenoon  fun ;  for,  if  they  are  too  much  expofed 
to  the  heat,  the  young  plants  will  foon  be  deftroyed. 
They  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow  among  them,  will  in  a  fhort 
time  overbear  them.  When  the  leaves  are  entirely  decay¬ 
ed  (which  is  commonly  in  July),  you  fhould  then  take  up 
all  the  roots,  which,  being  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
ground,  will  be  difficult  to  find  while  fmall ;  therefore  you 
fhould  pafs  the  earth  through  a  fine  wire  fieve,  which  is 
the  bell  method  to  feparate  the  roots  from  the  earth.  The 
roots,  being  taken  up,  fhould  be  immediately  planted  again 
on  beds  of  light  frefh  fandy  earth,  about  three  or  four 
inches  afunder,  covering  them  about  three  inches  thick 
with  the  fame  light  eartli.  The  fpring  following  mofl  of 
thele  plants  will  produce  flowers,  but  they  will  not  be  fo 
large  and  fair  as  in  the  fucceeding  years*  when  the  roots 


are  larger.  The  roots  of  thefe  plants  generally  run  down 
deep,  and,  being  of  a  fleflty  fub fiance  fomewhat  like  car¬ 
rots,  will  not  bear  to  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground; 
therefore,  when  they  are  removed,  it  fhould  be  done  early 
in  the  autumn,  that  they  may  take  frefh  root  before  the 
froft  comes  on;  for,  if  they  are  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring, 
they  will  not  produce  flrong  flowers.  Thefe  piants  thrive 
befl  in  a  loamy  foil,  for  in  very  light  dry  ground  they  are 
apt  to  decay  in  fummer. 

The  garden  anemones  (11,  12)  are  natives  of  the  eafl, 
from  whence  their  root:,  were  brought  originally;  but 
have  been  fo  greatly  improved  by  culture,  as  to  render 
them  fome  of  the  chief  ornaments  to  our  gardens  in  the 
fpring.  We  fliall  therefore  proceed  to  give  ample  direc.- 
tions  for  their  culture  ;  by  which,  if  duly  obferved,  every 
perfon  may  have  thefe  flowers  in  perfeftion.  Take  a 
quantity  of  frefh  untried  earth  (from  a  common,  or  fome 
other  paflure  land)  that  is  of  a  light  fandy  loam,  or  hazel 
mould,  obferving  not  to  take  it  above  ten  inches  deep  be¬ 
low  the  furface;  and,  if  the  turf  be  taken  with  it  the  bet- 
ter,  provided  it  has  time  to  rot  thoroughly  before  it  is 
ufed  :  mix  this  with  a  third  part  of  rotten  cow-dung,  and 
lay  it  in  a  heap,  keeping  it  turned  over  at  leaf!  once  a 
month  for  eight  or  ten  months,  the  better  to  mix  it,  and 
rot  the  dung  and  turf,  and  to  let  it  have  the  advantages 
of  the  free  air :  in  doing  this  be  careful  to  rake  out  all 
great  flones,  and  break  the  clods,  but  by  no  means  fift  or 
fereen  the  earth,  which  is  found  very  hurtful  to  many 
forts  of  roots;  for,  when  the  eartli  is  made  very  fine,  up¬ 
on  the  firft  great  rains  of  winter  or  fpring,  the  fmall  par¬ 
ticles  thereof  join  clofely  together,  and  form  one  folid 
niafs,  fo  that  the  roots  often  perilh  forw’antof  fome  fmall 
ftor.es  to  keep  the  particles  afunder,  and  make  way  for  the 
tender  fibres  to  draw  nourifhment  for  the  fupport  of  the 
root.  This  earth  fhould  be  mixed  twelve  months  before 
it  is  ufed,  if  polliblej  but,  if  you  are  conftrained  to  ufe  it 
fooner,  you  muft  turn  it  over  the  oftener,  to  mellow  and 
break  the  clods;  and  obferve  to  rake  out  all  tiie  parts  of 
the  greed-fward  that  are  not  quite  rotten  before  you  ufe  it, 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  your  roots  if  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main.  The  beginning  of  September  is  a  proper  feafon  to 
prepare  the  beds  for  planting,  which,  if  in  a  wet  foil,  fhould 
be  raifed  with  this  fort  of  earth  fix  or  eight  inches  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  laying  at  the  bottom  fome  of 
the  rakings  of  your  heap  to  drain  off  the  moifture;  but,  in 
a  dry  foil,  three  inches  above  the  furface  will  be  fuffi- 
cient:  this  compoft  fhould  be  laid  at  lead:  two  feet  and  a 
half  thick,  and  in  the  bottom  there  fhould  be  about  lour 
or  five  inches  of  rotten  neats-dung,  or  the-rotten  dung  of 
an  old  melon  or  cucumber  bed,  fo  that  you  muff  takeout 
the  former  foil  of  the  beds  to  make  room  for  it.  And 
obferve,  in  preparing  your  beds,  to  lay  them,  if  in  a  wet 
foil,  a  little  round,  to  flioot  off  the  water;  but,  in  a  dry 
one,  let  it  be  nearer  to  a  level;  in  wet  land,  where  the 
beds  are  raifed  above  the  furface,  it  will  be  proper  to  fill 
up  the  paths  between  them  in  winter,  either  with  rotten 
tan  or  dung,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  into  the 
fides  of  the  beds,  which  often  deftreys  the  roots.  The 
earth  fhould  be  laid  in  the’ beds  at  leaf!  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  you  plant  the  roots,  that  it  may  fettle  ;  and, 
when  you  plant  them,  ftir  the  upper  part  of  the  foil  about 
fix  inches  deep  with  a  fpade;  then  rake  it  even  and  fmooth, 
and  with  a  flick  draw  lines  each  way  of  the  bed  at  fix 
inches  diflance,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be  in  fquares,  that 
the  roots  may  be  planted  regularly :  then  with  three  fin¬ 
gers  make  a  hole  in  the  center  of  each  fquare,  about  three 
inches  deep,  laying  therein  a  root  with  the  eye  uppermofr ; 
and,  when  you  have  finifhed  your  bed,  with  the  head  of  a 
rake  draw  the  earth  fmooth,  fo  as  to  cover  the  crown  of 
the  roots  about  two  inches.  The  bell;  feafon  for  planting 
thefe  roots,  if  for  forward  flowers,  is  about  the  latter  end 
of  September;  and,  for  thofe  of  a  middle  feafon,  any 
time  in  Odlober;  but  obferve  to  perform  this  work,  if 
pollible,  at  or  near  the  time  of  fome  gentle  fhowers  ;  for, 
if  the  roots  are  planted  when  the  ground  is  perfectly  dry. 
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and  there  fhould  no  rain  fall  for  three  weeks  or  a  month 
after,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  upon  the 
crown,  and,  if  they  once  get  this  cfidemper,  they  feldom 
come  to  good  after.  You  may  alfo  referve  fome  of  your 
anemone-roots  till  after  Chriftmas,  before  you  plant  them, 
leit  by  the  feverity  of  the  winter  your  early-planted  roots 
Ihould  be  deftroyed ;  which  fometimes  happens  in  very 
hard  winters,  eipecially  where  they  are  not  covered  to 
protect  them  from  the  frod.  Thefe  late-planted  roots 
will  flower  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  thofe  which 
were  planted  in  autumn,  and  many  times  blow  equally  as 
fair,  efpecially  if  it  prove  a  moid  fpring,  or  that  care  be 
taken  to  refrefh  them  gently  with  water.  In  the  begin- 
nmg  of  April  your  tit'll  planted  roots  will  begin  to  flower, 
which  will  continue  for  three  weeks  or  more,  according 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  care  taken  in  covering 
them,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  mats  or  cloths  : 
after  thefe  are  pad  flowering,  the  fecond  planted  forts 
will  come  to  fucceed  them,  and  thefe  will  be  followed  by 
thofe  planted  in  the  fpring;  fo  that  you  may  have  thefe 
beauties  continued  for  near  two  months  together,  or  lome- 
times  longer,  if  the  feafon  prove  favourable,  or  proper 
care  be  taken  to  lhade  them  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
beginning  of  June,  the  leaves  of  your  fir  ft  blown  roots 
will  begin  to  decay;  foon  after  which  time  you  mult  take 
them  out  of  the  ground,  clearing  them  from  decayed  (talks, 
and  walking  them,  to  take  the  earth  clean  from  tire  root; 
then  fpread  them  on  a  mat  in  a  dry  fliady  place  till  they 
are  perfectly  dried,  when  you  may  put  them  up  in  bags, 
and  hang  them  out  of  the  reach  of  mice,  or  other  vermin, 
which  will  detlroy  many  of  the  roots  if  they  can  come  at 
them.  Obferve  alfo  to  take  lip  the  latter  planted  roots  as 
foon  as  their  leaves  decay;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main  long  after  in  the  ground,  and  there  fhould  fall  fome 
fhowers  of  rain,  they  would  foon  put  forth  fie  fir  fibres, 
and  make  new  fnoots,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  remove 
them.  At  the  time  when  you  take  up  the  roots,  is  the 
proper  feafon  for  breaking  or  parting  them,  which  may  be 
done  by  feparating  thofe  that  you  would  choofe  to  make 
all  poflible  increale  from,  into  as  many  parts  as  you  can 
conveniently,  provided  each  one  of  them  has  a  good  eye 
or  bud ;  but,  thofe  you  intend  to  blow  ttrong,  fhould  by 
no  means  be  parted  too  final  1,  which  greatly  weakens 
their  flowering.  You  Ihould  obferve,  in  planting  the 
roots,  to  didribute  the  different  colours,  fo  as  to  make  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  each  in  every  bed,  which  will  greatly 
add  to  their  beamy. 

Anemone  Pusilla,/  in  botany.  See  Dryas. 

Srffl- Anemone.  See  Animal-flower. 

ANEMONO'IDES,/  in  botany.  See  Anemone.^ 

ANEMONOSPER'MOS,  /.  in  botany.  See  Arcto- 
tis  and  Gorteria. 

ANE'MOSCOPE,/.  [of  the  wind,  and 

Gr.  to  view.]  A  machine  invented  to  foretell  the  changes 
of  the  wind,  or  weather;  and  fometimes  for  an  indru- 
ment  fhewing  by  an  index  what  the  prefent  direction  or 
courfe  of  the  wind  is.  Of  this  latter  fort  was  that  ufed 
by  the  ancients,  and  defcribed  by  Vitruvius;  and  we  have 
many  of  them  at  prefent  in  large  or  public  buildings, 
where  an  index  withinfide  a  room  or  hall  points  to  the 
name  of  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blows  with¬ 
out;  which  is  limply  effected  by  connecting  an  index  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  fpindle  of  a  weather-cock.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  anemofcope  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  Queen’s 
Palace,  in  St.  James’s  Park.  But  the  bed:  machine  for 
fhewing  the  courfe  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  was  invented 
by  the  late  Mr.  Pickering,  and  publifhed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions,  No.  473.  His  anemofcope  is  four 
feet  and  a  quarter  high,  confiding  of  a  broad  and  weighty 
pededal,  a  pillar  fattened  into  it,  and  an  iron  axis  of 
about  half  an  inch  diameter  fadencd  into  the  pillar.  Up¬ 
on  this  axis  turns  a  wooden  lube;  at  the  top  of  which 
is  placed  a  vane,  of  the  fame  materials,  twenty-one  inch¬ 
es  long,  confiding  of  a  quadrant,  graduated,  and  fhod 
with  an  iron  rim,  notched  to  each  degree;  and  a  counter - 


poife  of  wood,  as  in  the  figure,  on  the  other.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  quadrant  runs  an  iron  pin,  upon  which 
are  fattened  two  fmall  round  pieces  of  wood,  which  ferve 
as  moveable  radii  to  defcribe  the  degrees  upon  the  qua¬ 
drant,  and  as  handles  to  a  velum  or  fail,  v/hofe  pane  is 
one  foot  fquare,  made 
of  canvas,  dretched  up¬ 
on  four  battens,  and 
painted.  On  the  upper 
batten,  next  to  the  diod 
rim  of  the  quadrant,  is 
a  fmall  fpring  which 
catches  at  every  notch 
correfponding  to  each 
degree,  as  the  wind 
diall,  by  prefling  againfl 
the  fad,  raife  it  up ;  and 
prevents  the  falling  back 
of  the  fail,  upon  lef- 
fening  of  the  force  of 
the  wind.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  wooden  tube 
is  an  iron  index,  which 
moves  round  a  circular 
piece  of  wood  fattened 
to  the  top  of  the  pillar 
on  the  pededal,  on  which 
are  defcribed  the  32 
points  of  the  compafs. 

In  the  above  figure  of  this  machine,  a  is  the  pededal ;  b, 
the  pillar  on  which  the  iron  axis  is  fitted;  c,  the  circle  of 
wood,  on  which  are  defcribed  the  thirty-two  points  of  the 
compafs ;  e,  the  wooden  tube  upon  its  axis  ;  f,  the  velum  ; 
g,  the  graduated  quadrant;  k,  the  counterpoife  ol  the 
vane.  The  adjoining  figure  reprefents  the  velum,  which 
takes  od':  a  is  the  plane  of  the  velum;  b,  the  fpring;  c, 
the  wooden  radii ;  dd,  the  holes  through  which  the  pin  in 
the  centre  of  the  quadrant  goes.  Its  ufes  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  1.  Having  a  circular  motion  round  the  iron  axis,  and 
being  furniflied  with  a  vane  at  top,  and  index  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  when  once  you  have  fixed  the  artificial  cardinal 
points,  defcribed  on  the  round  piece  of  wood  on  the  pil¬ 
lar,  to  the  fame  quarters  of  the  heavens,  it  gives  a  faith¬ 
ful  account  of  that  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

2.  By  having  a  velum  or  fail  elevated  by  the  wind  along 
the  arch  of  the  quadrant  to  an  height  proportionable  to 
the  power  of  the  column  of  wind  prefiing  againd  it,  the 
relative  force  of  the  wind,  and  its  comparative  power,  at 
any  two  times  of  examination,  may  be  accurately  taken. 

3.  By  having  a  fpring  fitted  to  the  notches  of  the  iron 
with  which  the  quadrant  is  fiiod,  the  velum  is  prevented 
from  returning  back  upon  the  fall  of  the  wind ;  and  the 
machine  gives  the  force  to  the  higheft  biad,  iince  the  lad 
time  of  examination,  without  the  trouble  of  watching  it. 

ANE'NT,  prep,  [a  word  ufed  in  the  Scotch  dialeft.] 
Concerning;  about ;  as,  He  faid  nothing  anent  this  parti¬ 
cular.  Over  againd;  oppofiteto;  as,  He  lives  anent  the 
market -houfe. 

ANES  or  Awns,/.  The  (hires  or  beards  of  corn. 

ANETHIFO'LIUS,/  in  botany.  See  Protea. 

ANE'THUM,/  [avsS  0 v,  Gr.  from  its  running  up  quick 
or  ftraight.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia 
clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  umbellatas,  or  urn- 
belliferte.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  umbel 
univerfal  and  partial  manifold;  involucre,  neither univer- 
fal  nor  partial;  perianthium  proper  oblolete.  Corolla: 
univerfal  uniform;  flofcules  all  fertile,  proper;  petals 
five,  involute,  entire,  very  fiiort.  Stamina:  filaments  ca¬ 
pillary;  antherae  roundidi.  Pidillum:  germ  inferior; 
dyles  approximating,  oMolete  ;  (ligmas  obtufe.  Pericar- 
pium  :  rone;  fruit  fubovate,  cqmprefled,  driated,  bipar- 
tile.  Seeds:  two;  fubovate,  margined,  convex,  and  dri¬ 
ated  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other.  —  EJfenlial  Charatder. 
Fruit  fubovate,  compreffcd,  driated;  petals  involuted 
entire. 

Spirit 
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Species,  i.  Anethum  graveolens,, or  common  dill :  fruit 
■com  p  re  fled.  IDil  i  differs  from  fennel,  which  it  otherwife 
relembles  very  much,  in  having  an  annual  root,  a  fmall'er 
and  lower  fiem,  leldom  exceeding  three  quarters  of  a 
yard;  the  leaves  more  glaucous,  and  of  a  lels  pleafant 
fmell  ;  the  feeds  broader,  flatter,  lurrounded  with  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  rim,  and  of  a  lels  pleafant  flavour  than  fennel 
feeds;  the  umbels  of  flowers  yellow,  but  fmaller  than 
thofe  or  fennel.  1  his  plant  has  a  peculiar  firong  fmell, 
but  aromatic,  fl  he  bruited  herb  is  anodyne  and  refolv- 
c n t .  1  lie  feeds  arc  aromatic,  and  contain  an  elherial  oil ; 

are  ulehil  therefore  in  flatulencies;  for  this  purpofe  they 
rub  the  bellies  of  children  with  the  oil  prepared  by  infu¬ 
sion.:  the  elfential  oil  is  alfogood  in  the  cholic.  A  dill’ll  - 
led  water,  drawn  off  to  the  quantity  of  a  gallon  from  a 
pound  of  the  feeds,  was. ordered  in  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia;  and  occalionally  made  the  bafts  of  carminative 
draughts  and  juleps :  its  flavour  is  more  agreeable  than 
that  ot  the  feeds  in  lubffance.  Along  with  the  water  ari¬ 
ses  a  conliderable  quantity  of  elfential  oil,  which  is  given 
from  one  to  three  or  four  drops,  or  more,  as  a  carmina¬ 
tive  ;  and,  in  hiccoughs.  No  mention  is  made  of  this  in 
the  lall:  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  grows 
wild  among  the  corn  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  alfo  in  Italy 
on  the  coalL  It  is  annual,  and  was  cultivated  in  1597. 

2.  Anethum  fegetum :  three  ftem-leaves,  fruits  oval. 
Annual.  A  native  of  Portugal. 

3.  Anethum  fcenicnlum,  or  fennel  or  finckle:  fruit 
■ovate.  Native  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Madeira,  Chi¬ 
na,  &c.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn.  Height  live  or  fix  feet.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are 
three  varieties:  i.  Foeniculum  vulgare,  or  common  fen¬ 
nel  :  Has  a  llrong  flefiiy  root,  which  penetrates  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  will  continue  fevera!  years.  It  flowers 
in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  has  foy/n  itfelf 
in  many  pilaces  where  it  has  been  introduced  in  Inch  plen¬ 
ty,  as  to  appear  as  if  it  were  a  native  in  England;  but  it 
is  no  where  found  at  a  great  difiance  from  gardens.  It  is 
however  enumerated  among  our  native  plants,  by  Hudfon, 
Withering,  &c.  though  certainly  not  originally  io  :  and  is 
now  common  on  chalk-cliffs,  as  about  Marazion  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  Sulfex,  about  Gravefend,  and  other  parts  of 
Kent;  and  in  many  inland  places,  as  Nottingham  cafile, 
near  Spetchly  in  Worcefferlhire,  Burwell,  and  other  pla¬ 
ces  in  Cambridgefhire.  ii.  Foeniculum  dulce,  or  fweet 
fennel :  The  fweet  fennel  has  been  by  many  luppofed  only 
n  variety  of  the  common  fort.  The  leaves  of  it  are  very 
long  and  (lender,  growing  more  fparfedly,  and  do  not  end 
ia  fo  many  points  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort;  the  (lalks 
■do  not  rile  io  high,  and  the  feeds  are  longer,  narrower, 
and  of  a  lighter  colour.  Theft?  leeds  are  generally  im-_ 
ported  from  Germany  or  Italy,  and  are  by  feme  preferred 
to  thofe  of  the  common  fort  for  life,  being  much  fweeter. 
The  tender  buds  of  fennel  are  eaten  in  faliads.  The  leaves 
boiled  are  ufed  as  lauCe  for  filli,  and  they  are  eaten  raw 
with  pickled  fifh.  In  Spain  they  put  them  up  with  olives 
and  pickled  pork.  A  pound  of  fweet  fennel  feeds  im¬ 
pregnates  a  gallon  of  water  ftrongly  with  their  flavour,  in 
diftillation.  A  great  quantity  of  yellowilh  eflential  oil 
floats  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  mild  and  fw eetilh  like 
oil  of  anifeleeds.  and,  like  il  alfo,  congealing  by  a  flight 
cold  into  a  white  mals  like  butter.  Thefe  leeds  contain 
likewife  a  conliderable  quantity  of  grofs  exprelfed  oil, 
Wjhi;fdi  is  extracted,  along  with  the  aromatic  matter  of  the 
fennel,  by  digeffian  in  rectified  fpirit,  but  rifes  to  the  fur- 
face  upon  inlpiffating  the  filtered  tinchire:  the  concentra¬ 
ted  extract  retains  much  the  greateft  part  of  both  tafte 
and  fmell.  The  feeds  of  common  fennel  are  warmer  and 
more  pungent,  but  lels  fweet,  and  of  a  lefs  grateful  fla¬ 
vour.  There  is  the  fame  difference  in  the  preparations 
from  them:  the  fpirituous  tintture  of  fweet  fennel  is  yel- 
lowilli ;  of  this,  greenilh.  The  leaves  impregnate  water 
by  diftillation  with  a  grateful  flavour,  and  yield  a  conllde- 
rablc  portion  of  eflential  oil.  An  ex  trail  made  from  them 
by’ rectified  fpirit,  is  likewife  no  inelegant  aromatic.  The 
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roots,  taken  up  early  in  the  fpring,  have  a  pleafant  fweet  - 
ifli  tafte,  with  a  flight  aromatic  warmth.  They  are  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  aperient  roots,  and  luppofed  by  fome  to  be 
equivalent  in  virtue  to  the  ginfeng-,  from  which  however 
they  differ  conliderably  in  their  fenfible  qualities.  iii. 
Foeniculum  Azoricum,  or  Azorian  fennel  or  finochio  : 
The  finochio- is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  brought 
from  the  Azorian  lflands;  it  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
Italy  as  a  fallad-herb;  and  tiieie  are  Come  few  gardens  in 
England,  where  it  is  now  cultivated,  but  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties,  for  there  are  not  many  Englifh  palates  which  reliffi 
it,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  be  furniflned  with  good  feeds;  thole 
which  are  annually  brought  from  Italy  feldom  prove  good  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  fave  it  in  England,  becaufe  the  win¬ 
ter  frequently  kills  thofe  plants  which  are  left  for  feeds, 
and,  when  any  good  plants  of  the  early  Cow  ing  are  left  for 
feeds,  they  do  not  ripen,  unlefs  the  v.  inter  Ihould  prove 
very  favourable.  This  fort  has  very  fnort  lialks,  which 
fwell  juft  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  four  or  five 
inches  in  breadth,  and  almoft  two  thick,  being  fielhy  and 
tender:  this  is  the  part  which  is  eaten  when  blanched, 
with  o'd,  vinegar,  and  pepper,  as  a  cold  fallad.  When 
the  plants  are  permitted  to  run  for  feeds,  the  (talks  do  not 
rife  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  having  a  large 
fpreading  umbel  (landing  on  the  top.  The  feeds  of  this 
lort  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour; 
they  have  a  very  ffrong  fmell  like  anile-feed,  and  are  very 
fweet  to  the  tafte. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Dill  is  propagated  by  Cowing 
the  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  done  in  autumn  foon  after  they 
are  ripe ;  for,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring, 
they  frequently  mifearry ;  or,  if  any  of  the  plants  come 
up,  they  often  decay  before  they  have  perfected  their 
feeds.  They  love  a  light  foil,  and  will  not  bear  to  be 
tranfplanted,  but  muff  be  fown  where  they  are  to  remain, 
and  Ihould  be  allowed  eight  or  ten  inches  room  to  grow, 
otherwile  they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  produce  few 
lateral  branches,  whereby  their  leaves  will  decay,  and  be 
rendered  ufelefs,  nor  will  they  produce  fo  good  feeds; 
therefore  the  belt  way  is,  when  the  plants  are  come  up, 
to  hoe  them  out,  as  is  pradtifed  for  onions,  carrots,  &c. 
leaving  the  plants  about  eight  or  ten  inches  afunder  every 
way,  obferving  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds ;  and,  when 
the  feeds  begin  to  be  formed,  you  Ihould  cut  up  thofe  that 
are  intended  to  be  put  into  the  pickle  for  cucumbers, 
leaving  thofe  that  are  intended  for  fhe  ufe  of  the  leeds 
until  they  are  ripe;  at  which  time  they  Ihould  be  cut,  and 
fpread  upon  a  cloth  to  dry,  and  then  beat  out  for  ufe.  If 
you  let  the  feeds  fall  upon  the  ground,  the  plants  will  rife 
the  next  fpring  without  any  care. 

The  bell  time  to  fow  the  feeds  for  fennel  is,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe;  the  plants  will  come  up  in  the  autumn,  or 
the  following  fpring,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  where 
they  are  too  clofe;  it  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 

For  the  cultivation  of  finochio,  your  firft  care  mult  be 
to'  procure  good  feeds  from  fome  perfon  who  has  been 
careful  in  the  choice  of  the  plants,  otherwife  there  will 
be  little  hope  of  having  it  good;  for  the  plants  will  run 
up  to  feed  before  they  fwell  to  any  flze,  and  thus  not  be 
fit  for  ufe:  then  make  choice  of  a  good  fpot  of  light  rich 
earth,  not  dry  nor  very  wet,  for  in  either  extreme  this 
plant  will  not  thrive.  The  firft  crop  may  be  fown  about 
a  fortnight  in  Match,  which,  if  it  fucceeds,  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  in  July;  and,  by  fowing  at  fevcral  times,  there 
may  be  a  flupply  for  the  table  till  the  froft  puts  a  ftop  to 
it.  After  having  well  dug  and  levelled  the  ground,  you 
mil  ft  make  a  (hallow  drill  by  a  line,  into  which  you  mult 
fcatter  your  feeds  pretty  thin;  for,  if  your  plants  are  fix 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  it  will  be  full  near  enough; 
however,  you  mull  expecl  fome  of  your  feeds  to  fall,  and 
therefore  you  Ihould  fcattdr  them  about  two  inches  dis¬ 
tance  ;  then  cover  the  feeds  about  half  an  inch  thick  with 
earth,  laying  it  finooth  :  thefe  drills  Ihould  be  made  eighteen 
inches  afunder,  or  more,  that  there  may  be  room  to  clean 
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'the  ground,  as  alfo  to  earth  up  the  plants  when  they  are 
full  grown.  When  the  plants  come  up,  which.will  be  in 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  lowing,  you  mult  with 
a  final l  hoe  cut  up  all  the  weeds  between  them,  and,  where 
the' plants  are  too  dole;  they  (liould  be  thinned  to  about 
three  inches  diftance  ;  and  as  they  advance,  and  the  weeds 
lpring  again,  they  Ihould,  from  time  to  time,  be  hoed; 
and,  at  the  laft  time  of  thinning  them,  they  Ihould  be  leit 
feven'or  eight  inches  afunder  at  lead.  If  your  kind  be 
good,  the  Items  of  the  plants  will  increafe  to  a  confidera- 
ble  bulk  jult  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  which 
part  Ihould  be  earthed  up  in  the  manner  of  celery,  to 
blanch,  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  ufed, 
and  this  will  caufe  it  to  be  very  tender  and  crifp.  Your 
fecond  crop  Ihould  be  fown  about  three  weeks  after  the  firft, 
and  fo  continue  fowing  every  three  weeks  or  a  month  till 
the  end  of  July,  after  which  time  it  will  be  too  late  for  the 
plants  to  come  to  any  perfection.  But  you  Ihould  obferve 
to  low  in  April,  May,  and  June,  on  a  moilter  foil  than  that 
which  you  lowed  the  firft  on ;  as  alfo  v  hat  you  fovv  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  ihould  be  fown  on  a  drier  foil,  and 
in  a  warmer  fituation  ;  becaufe  this  crop  will  not  be  fit  for 
life  till  late  in  autumn,  and  therefore  will  be  fubject  to 
injuries  from  too  much  wet  or  cold  weather,  if  on  a  moilt 
foil.  But  as  the  ground  is  often  extremely  dry  in  J une  and 
July,  and  the  feeds  more  apt  to  mifcarry  and  not  come 
up,  you  Ihould  therefore  obferve  to  water  and  lhade  the 
beds  where  this  feed  is  fown  at  that  feafon,  until  the  plants 
come  up.  And,  if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  dry,  the  plants 
mull  be  duly  watered,  otherwife  they  will  run  up  to  feed 
before  they”  are  of  any  iize ;  therefore  there  Ihould  be  a 
channel  made  where  every  row  of  plants  grows,  to  detain 
the  water  which  is  poured  on  them.  In  the  autumn,  if 
there  Ihould  happen  lharp  frofts,  it  will  be  very  proper  to 
cover  the  plants  with  fome  peafe-haulm,  or  other  light  co¬ 
vering,  to  prevent  their  being  pinched;  by  which  method 
they  may  be  continued  for  ufe  till  the  middle  of  winter. 
A  linaU  bed  of  this  plant  will  be  fufficient  at  each  fowing 
for  a  middling  family;  and,  fora  large  family,  a  bed  of 
about  twenty  feet  long,  and  four  feet  broad,  will  be  full 
enough  at  a  time. 

A '  N  E  U  R I S  M ,  [from  caevpwa,  Gr.  to  dilate  much; 
of  «i«.,  afunder,  and  eypot,  broad.]  A  difeafe  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  in  w  hich,  either  by  a  preternatural  weaknefs  of  any 
part  of  them  they  become  excefiively  dilated;  or,  by  a 
wound  through  their  coats,  the  blood  is  extravafated 
amongft  the  adjacent  cavities.  See  Surgery. 

ANE'W,  adv.  [from  a  and  new."]  Over  again  ;  another 
time;  repeatedly.  This  is  the  molt  common  ule  ; 

That,  as  in  birth,  in  beauty  you  excel, 

The  mufe  might  dictate,  and  the  poet  tell: 

Your  art  no  other  art  can  fpeak;  and  you, 

To  drew  how  well  you  play,  mult  play  anew.  Prior. 

Newly  ;  in  a  new  mariner. — He  who  begins  late,  is  obliged 
to  form  anew  the  whole  difpofition  of  his  foul,  to  acquire 
new  habits  of  life,  to  practife  duties  to  which  he  is  utter¬ 
ly  a  Itranger.  Rogers. 

ANFR  AC'TUOUS,  adj.  [from  anfraBus,  Lat.]  Wind¬ 
ing;  mazy;  full  of  turnings  and  winding  paffages. —  Be¬ 
hind  the  drum  are  feveral  vaults  and  anfracluous  cavities  in 
the  ear-bone,  fo  to  intend  the  leaft  found  imaginable,  that 
the  fenfe  might  be  affected  with  it ;  as  we  lee,  in  llib terra¬ 
neous  caves  and  vaults,  how  the  found  is  redoubled.  Ray. 

ANFRAC'TUOUSNESS,  f.  Fulnefs  of  windings  and 
turnings. 

ANFR  AC'TURE,  J.  [from  anfraBus,  Lat.]  A  turn¬ 
ing;  a  mazy  winding  and  turning. 

AhJGA'Rl,  or  Anga'ri i,f.  in  antiquity,  denote  pub¬ 
lic  couriers,  appointed  for  the  carrying  of  melfages.  The 
ancient  Perlians,  Biidseus  obferves,  had  their  ccyycice iov 
l'(Gu.-no.a  *,  which  was  a  fet  of  couriers  on  horfeback,  polled 
at  certain  ftages  or  diflances,  always  in  readinefs  to  receive 
the  difpatches  front  one,  and  forward  them  to  another, 
with  wonderful  celerity,  anfwering  to  what  tiie  moderns 

Vo  l.  I.  Mo.  44. 
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call  pojls,  q.  d .  pojiti,  as  being  polled  at  certain  places  or 
Aages.  'l’he  angari  were  alfo  called  by  the  Perlians  ajl'dn- 
dee ;  by  the  Greeks  x/x£po'5Vo//,oi,  on  account  of  th.e  long 
journeys  they  made  in  one  dav,  which  according  to  Suidas 
amounted  to  no  lets  titan  1500  (tadia. 

ANGA'RiA,’/.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  public 
fervice  impofed  upon  the  provincials,  whiclt  confided  in 
providing  horfes  and  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  mili¬ 
tary  Bores,  and  other  public  burdens.  Ic  is  fonietimes  al¬ 
fo  ufed  for  a  guard  of  Toldiers,  polled  for  the  defence  of 
a  place.  In  a  more  general  fenfe,  it  is  tiled  for  any  kind 
of  opprelTion  or  Cervices  performed  through  compuldon, 
Inch  as  prefling  horfes,  men,  lliips,  & c.  for  the  public 
fervice. 

ANGA'ZYA,  one  of  the  Comorra  iflands,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  north  end  of  Madagafcar  and  tile  coaft  of  Zan- 
guebar  in  Africa,  from  lat.  io°  to  150  S.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Moors,  who  trade  with  divers- parts  of  the  continent, 
in  cattle,  fruits,  and  other  commodities  of  the  ill  and ,  which 
they  exchange  for  calicoes  and  other  cotton  cloths.  The 
houfes  here  are  built  of  (tone,  and  lime  'made  of  calcined 
oyfter-fliells  ;  with  which  th.e  walls  and  roof  are' plaftered 
in  a  very  elegant  manner.  The  government  of  Angazya 
is  pure  ariflocracy  ;  the  ifland  being  fubject  to  ten  lords, 
who  have  all  the  title  of  fidtan.  The  people  are  very 
careful  of  their  women;  never  permitting  lira  tigers  to  fee 
them,  without  permifiion  from  a  fultan,  or  an  order  which 
the  ftranger. brings  with  him.  Many  of  them  head  and 
write  Arabic  with  great  facility';  and  Joine  even  under-' 
fland  PortUguefe,  which  they  learn  from  their  intercourfe 
with  Mofambique,  whither  they  trade  in  velfels  of  forty- 
tons  burthen. 

ANGEIO'GRAPHY,  f.  [of  ayfuov,  a  veflel,  and 
a  defeription,  from  y^utpa,  Gr.  to  write  or  deferibe.  ]  A  de- 
feription  of  velfels  in  the  human  body  ;  nerves,  veins,  ar¬ 
teries,  .and  lymphatics. 

ANGEIO'LOGY,  f.  [from  ccyfuov  and  Koy&-,  Gr.]  A 
treatife  or  difeourfe  of  the  velfels  of  a  human  body. 

ANGEIOMONOSPER'MOUS,/,  [of  uyfnoK*  vejFel, 
/>i.oiQc,  alone  or  fiqgle,  and  Gr.  feed.  ]  Such  plants 

as  have  but  one  Angle  feed  in  the  feed-pods. 

ANGEIO'TOMIST,_/i  A  perfon  lkilled  in  the  courfe 
of  the  blood-velfels,  or  who  can  dilfeCt  them  readily. 

ANGEIO'TOMY,  f.  [from  ccyfuov,  a  veflel,  and  t e/aw, 
Gr.  to  cut.]  An  opening  of  the  velfels  as  in  arteriotomy 
and  phlebotomy.  It  alfo  lignifies  a  particular  diffedtion  of 
the  velfels  for  anatomical  purpofes. 

A'NGEI,,yi  a  fpiritual  intelligent  fubftance,  .the  firfl  in 
rank  and  dignity  among  created  beings.  The  word  angel 
is  Greek  (a-yfzXufj,  and  lignifies  a  meflenger;  the. Hebretv 
"inSd  lignifies  the  fame  thing.  The  angels  are  in  Daniel, 
chap.  iv.  ver.  13,  &c.  called  Q'\r»  or  watchers,  from  their 
vigilance  :  for  the  fame  reafon  they  are,  in  the  remains  we 
have  of  the  prophecy  attributed  to  Enoch,  named  egre- 
gori ;  which  word  imports  tiie  fame  in  Greek. 

Angels,  therefore,  in  tiie  proper  fignification  of  the 
word,  do  not  import  the  nature  of  any  being,  but  only  the 
office,  to  which  they  are  appointed,  efpecially  by  way  of 
melfage,  or  intercourfe  between  God  and  his.  creatures ; 
in  which  fenfe  they  arc  called  the  miniflers  of  God,  who  do 
his  pleafure,  and  minijlririgfpirits  fent  forth  to  minifterfor 
them  who  fliall  be  heirs  of  falvation.  That  there  are 
Inch  beings  as  we  call  angels,  that  is,  certain  permanent 
fubflanc.es,  inviflble,  and  imperceptible  to  our  fenfes,  en¬ 
dued  with  underftanding  and  power  fuperior  to  that  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  created  by  God,  and  fubject  to  him  as  a  fu- 
preme  Being;  miniltring  to  his  divine  providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world  by  his  appointment,  and  more 
especially  attending  the  affairs  of  mankind;  is  a  truth  fo 
fully  attefted  by  Scripture,  that  it  cannot  .be  doubted. 
Nay,  the  exiftence  of  inch  inviflble  beings  was  generally 
acknow  ledged  by  the  ancient  heathens,  though  under  dif¬ 
ferent  appellations:  the  Greeks  called  them  daemons-,  and 
the  Romans  genii,  or  lares.  Epicurus  feerns  to  have  been 
the  only  one  among  the  old  philofophers  who  absolutely 
S  6  rejected 
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rejected  them.  Indeed,  the  belief  of  middle  intelligences 
influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  ferving  as  minif- 
ters  or  interpreters  between  God  and  man,  is  as  extenfive 
as  the  belief  of  a  God;  having  never,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
been  called  in  queftion  by  thofe  who  had  any  religion  at  all. 

The  creation  of  angels  is  not  indeed  exprefsly  mention¬ 
ed  by  Mofes  in  the  firft  of  Genefis,  yet  it  is  generally  con- 
fi'dered  by  judicious  expoiitors  as  implied.  The  reafon 
why  the  lacred  hiflorian  is  Silent  on  this  fubjeft,  is  fuppo- 
fed  by  Berrington  to  be  the  natural  pronenefs  of  the  Gen¬ 
tile  world,  and  even  of  the  Jews,  to  idolatry.  And  it  is 
thought,  if  they  worfiiipped  mere  material  elements, 
which  was  the  cale,  much  more  might  they  be  inclined  to 
worfhip  Inch  luperior  and  fublitne  beings  as  angels.  But 
a  better  reafon  is  perhaps  given  by  other  writers,  viz.  that 
this  firft  hiftory  was  purpofely  and  principally  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  vifible  world;  the  invifible,  of  which 
we  know  but  in  part,  being  referved  fora  better  life. 

On  what  day  they  were  created  has  been  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  It  is  a  point  on  which  learned  men  have  differ¬ 
ed.  The  Socinians,  indeed,  hold,  fays  bifhop  Hopkins, 
that  it  was  long  before  the  account  given  by  Mofes,  but 
if  muft  have  been  within  the  fix  days  creation;  becaufe, 
as  we  are  informed,  that  within  this  (pace  God  made  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein.  All  the 
writers  that  we  have  ieen  on  this  fubjeft,  think  they  were 
included  in  the  firft  day’s  work,  when  the  heavens  were 
framed. 

It  lias  been  thought  by  fome  perfons,  that  the  words  of 
Job,  “When  the  morning  ftars  fang  together,  and  all  the 
Jons  of  God  fhouted  for  joy,”  militate  againft  the  creation 
of  angels  within  the  fix  days.  About  the  meaning  of  thefe 
words,  however,  expofitors  are  not  agreed  ;  but,  admitting 
shat  they  refer  literally  to  angels,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Caryl, 
and  others,  fee  no  difficulty  in  the  pafTage.  The  doftor 
thinks  they  were  created  on  the  firft  day,  with  the  hea¬ 
vens;  and  that  they  were  fpeftators  of  God’s  works  in 
the  other  parts  of  creation,  and  praifed  and  magnified  the 
Lord  for  his  works  all  along;  finging  and  fliouting  when 
God  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  as  tire  Jews  did  at 
the  laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  Ezra  iii. 

On  a  (object  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
indulge  a  fpirit  of  conjecture.  Scripture  is  the  only  ftand- 
ard  by  which  truth  and  error  can  be  tried,  and  to  this  we 
muft  ultimately  appeal.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Moles 
has  not  exprefsly  mentioned  angels  by  name;  yet,  as  we 
have  remarked,  their  creation  is  undoubtedly  implied  : 
for  the  heavens  muft  include  all  that  are  in  them ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  divine  penman  fays,  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  narrative,  “  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finifhed,  and  all  the  lioft  of  them.”  Of  the  kojls  of 
heaven,  the  angels  muft  form  a  confiderable  part ;  they 
are  exprefsly  called  the  heavenly  hoft,  and  the  armies  of  hea¬ 
ven ,  Dan.  iv.  35.  Lukeii.  13.  And,  if  divine  authority  be 
admitted  as  decifive,  the  reafons  adduced  by  Jehovah  for 
the  fanftification  of  a  labbath,  demonftrate  that  they  did 
not  exift  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  heavens.  It  is, 
fu  rely.,  afterted  with  propriety,  that  in  fix  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  fea,  and  all  that  in  them  is. 
Similar  to  which  is  a  declaration  of  the  divine  hiftorian  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fame  fa  ft  :  “  And  God  blefted  the  feventh 
day  and  fanftified  it ;  becaufe  that  in  it  he  had  refted  from 
all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made,”  Gen.  ii.  3. 
Now,  if  angels  exifted  prior  to  the  fix  days  of  the  creation, 
the  language  of  Moles  is  far  from  being  accurate  and  in¬ 
telligible  ;  and  efpecially  when  it  is  conlidered  that  the 
ob/curity  might  have  been  removed  by  adding,  “  from 
all  the  work  which  God  had  then  created  and  made.” 

But,  if  angels  were  created  before  the  heavens,  where 
could  they  exift  ?  For,  as  the  learned  Giil  has  remarked, 
“though  angels  have  no  bodies,  and  fo  are  not  in  place 
( ircumfcriptively ;  yet  as  they  are  creatures  they  muft 
have  an  ubi,  a  fomewhere  in  which  they  are  definitively  ; 
ip  that  they  are  here,  and  not  there,  and  much  lefs  every 
where.  Now  where  was  there  an  ubi,  a  fomewhere,  for 


them  to  exift  in,  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
made?  It  is  moil  reafonable,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that 
as  God  prepared  an  habitation  for  all  the  living  creatures 
before  he  made  them ;  as  the  fea  for  the  fifties,  the  ex- 
panfe,  or  air,  for  the  fowls,  and  the  earth  for  men  and 
beafts ;  fo  he  made  the  heavens  firft,  and  then  the  angels 
to  dwell  in  them.” 

That  this  was  the  faft,  will  appear  very  evident,  if  the 
words  of  Mofes  be  impartially  confidered.  “  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  (fays  he),  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
which  words  muft  refer  to  either  the  beginning  of  crea¬ 
tion  or  of  time :  if  to  the  former,  and  angels  previoufly 
exifted,  the  language  is  neither  intelligible  nor  conforma¬ 
ble  to  truth:  if  to  the  latter,  the  difficulty  remains;  for  what 
is  time  but  the  meafure  of  created  exiftence.  “  Time 
(fays  the  judicious  Charnock)  began  with  the  foundation 
of  the  world :  before  the  beginning  of  the  creation  and 
the  beginning  of  time,  there  could  be  nothing  but  eter¬ 
nity;  nothing  but  what  was  uncreated,  that  is,  nothing 
but  what  was  without  beginning.”  But,  if  angels  were  in 
a  pre-exillent  ftate,  the  hiftorian’s  language  is  unaccounta¬ 
bly  ftrange  and  inaccurate  :  for  if  the  phrafe  in  the  begin¬ 
ning w  hich  is  remarkably  emphatical,  refer  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  only,  they  are  unhappily 
exprefted;  fo  exprefted,  indeed,  as  to  convey  no  meaning 
to  thofe  who  conftder  words  as  the  vehicle  of  .thought, 
and  as  intended  to  exprefs  clearly  to  others  the  meaning  of 
the  writer.  For  the  natural  obvious  fenfe  is  as  follows: 
“  In  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;”  which 
language  is  not  only  a  departure  from  that  perfpicuity  and 
preciflon  which  diftinguifh  all  his  narrations,  but  entirely 
irrational  and  abfurd. 

That  the  words  in  the  beginning  refer  to  the  firft  creation, 
cannot  be  doubted,  if  it  be  remembered  that  Jehovah 
himfelf  founds  a  claim  to  eternity  on  this  very  ground: 
“  Before  tire  day  was,  1  am  he.”  “  Before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadft  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from  everlafting  to  everlafting,  thou 
art  God.”  Ifa.  xliii.  13.  Pl.ix.  2.  See  alfo  Prov  viii.  22, 
23,  &c.  Now  there  could  be  no  propriety  in  this  kind  of 
reafoning,  if  angels  or  any  other  creature  exifted  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  becaufe  all  claims  to  eternity 
from  Inch  premifes  would  apply  even  to  Gabriel  as  well  as 
to  Jehovah.  “  Before  the  world  was,”  is,  in  Scripture 
language,  a  phrafe  always  expreffive  of  eternity;  and  on 
this  principle  the  evangelift  John  afferts  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chrift  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  hiftory.  For  this 
purpofe  he  alludes  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  and  introduces 
his  divine  mafter  to  notice  by  celebrating  the  firft  aft  of  his 
creative  power.  “  In  the  beginning  (fays  he)  was  the 
Word;”  that  is,  Dr.  Doddridge  remarks,  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world,  or  the  firft  production  of  any  creature  : 
and  Dr.  Sherlock  is  of  opinion,  that  the  words,  in  their 
moft  common  and  ufnal  acceptation,  fignify  the  firft  crea¬ 
tion  of  all  things,  and  are  a  demonftration  of  the  divinity 
of  Chrift.  Of  the  fame  mind  was  Dr.  Owen.  He  fays, 
that,  if  the  phrafe  beginning  does  not  abfolutely  and  for¬ 
mally  exprefs  eternity,  yet  it  doth  a  pre-exiflence  to  the 
whole  creation,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  tiling;  for  no 
thing  can  pre-exift  before  all  creatures  but  the  nature  of 
God,  which  is  eternal,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  a  creature  be¬ 
fore  the  creation  of  any.  But  what  is  meant  by  this  ex- 
preffion  is  fully  declared  by  other  paftages  of  Scripture: 
“  I  was  let  up  from  everlafting,  before  the  beginning,  or 
ever  the  earth  was;”  “  Glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
felf,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was;”  both  which  paftages  not  only  explain  the  text,  but 
undeniably  prove  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift  the  fon  of  God, 

If,  therefore,  the  words  of  Mofes  be  impartially  view¬ 
ed  in  their  obvious  and  natural  meaning,  and  compared 
with  other  paftages  of  Scripture  that  relate  to  the  fame 
fubjeft,  we  have  no  doubt  but  every  unprejudiced  mind 
will  perceive,  that  as  he  intended  to  give  a  fummary  hif¬ 
tory  of  the  creation  of  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  in 
3  earth. 
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earth,  he  has  done  it  in  language  intelligible  and  accurate, 
and  in  terms  fufficiently  explicit. 

As  to  the  nature  of  thefe  beings,  we  are  told,  that  they 
arefpirits:  but  whether  pure  fpirits  diverted  of  all  mat¬ 
ter,  or  united  to  fome  thin  bodies,  or  corporeal  vehicles, 
has  been  a  controverfy  of  long  (landing.  Not  only  the 
ancient  philofophers,  but  fome  of  the  Chriftian  fathers, 
were  of  opinion,  that  angels  were  clothed  with  ethereal, 
or  fiery,  bodies,  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  which  we 
(hall  one  day  have  when  we  come  to  be  equal  to  them. 
But  the  more  general  opinion,  efpecially  of  later  times, 
has  been,  that  they  are  fubdances  entirely  fpiritual,  tho’ 
they  can  at  any  time  aflume  bodies,  and  appear  in  humau 
or  other  (hapes. 

That  the  angelical  powers  and  abilities  vaftly  excel  thofe 
of  man,  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  confider,  that  their  fa¬ 
culties  are  not  clogged  or  impeded,  as  ours  are,  by  any  of 
thofe  imperfections  which  are  infeparable  from  corporeal 
beings:  fo  that  their  underftandings  are  always  in  perfect 
vigour;  their  inclinations  regular;  their  motions  (trong  and 
quick;  their aftions  irrefiltible  by  material  bodies,  whofe 
natural  qualities  they  can  controul,  or  manage  to  their 
purpofes,  and  occalion  either  blellings  or  calamities,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private,  here  below  ;  inftances  of  which  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention. 

Befides  their  attendance  on  God,  and  their  waiting  and 
executing  his  commands,  they  are  alfo  prefutned  to  be 
employed  in  taking  care  of  mankind  and  their  concerns: 
and  that  every  man  had  fuch  a  tutelar  or  guardian  angel, 
even  from  his  birth,  was  a  firm  belief  and  tradition  among 
the  Jews;  and  our  Saviour  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  of 
the  fame  fentiment.  The  heathens  were  alfo  of  the  fame 
perfuafion,  and  thought  it  a  crime  to  neglect  the  admoni¬ 
tions  of  lo  divine  a  guide.  Socrates  publicly  confelfed 
himfelf  to  be  under  the  direction  of  fuch  an  angel,  or  dae¬ 
mon,  as  feveral  others  have  fince  done.  And  in  this  tu¬ 
telar  genius  of  each  perfon  they  believed  his  happinefs  and 
fortune  depended.  Every  genius  did  his  bed  for  the  inte- 
relt  of  his  client ;  and,  if  a  man  came  by  the  word,  it  was 
a  (ign  the  drength  of  his  genius  was  inferior  to  that  of  his 
opponent,  that  is,  of  an  inferior  order;  and  this  was  go¬ 
verned  by  chance.  There  were  fome  genii,  whofe  afeen- 
dant  was  fo  great  over  others,  that  their  very  prefence  en¬ 
tirely  difconcerted  them  ;  which  was  the  cafe  of  that  of 
Augudus  in  refpect  of  that  of  Marc  Antony ;  and, 
likewife,  for  the  fame  reafon,  perhaps,  fome  perfons  feem 
to  have  wit,  and  to  (peak  well,  when  others  are  abfent, 
in  whofe  prefence  they  are  confounded,  and  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  The  Romans  thought  the  tutelar  genii  of  thofe 
who  attained  the  empire  to  be  of  an  eminent  order ;  on 
which  account  they  had  great  honours  diewn  them.  Na¬ 
tions  and  cities  alfo  had  their  feveral  genii.  The  ancient 
Perfians  fo  firmly  believed  the  minidry  of  angels,  and  their 
fuperintendance  over  human  affairs,  that  they  gave  their 
names  to  their  months,  and  the  days  of  their  month  ;  and 
afligned  them  didinCt  offices  and  provinces  :  and  it  is  from 
them  the  Jews  confefs  to  have  received  the  names  of  the 
months  and  angels,  which  they  brought  with  them  when 
they  returned  front  the  Babylonilh  captivity.  After  which, 
we  find,  they  alfo  afiighed  charges  to  the  angels,  and  in 
particular  the  patronage  of  empires  and  nations  ;  Michael 
being  the  prince  of  the  Jews,  as  Raphael  is  (uppoied  to 
have  been  of  the  Perfians. 

The  Mahometans  have  fo  great  a  refpeft  for  the  angels, 
that  they  account  a  man  an  infidel  who  either  denies  their 
exidence,  or  loves  them  not.  They  believe  them  to  be 
free  from  fin,  enjoying  the  prefence  of  God,  to  whom  they 
are  never  difobedient :  that  they  have  fubtile  pure  bodies, 
being  created  of  light;  and  have  no  didindfion  of  fexes, 
nor  do  they  need  the  refrefhment  of  food  or  deep.  They 
fuppofe  them  to  have  different  forms  and  offices:  that 
-fome  adore  God  in  feveial  podures  ;  others  fing  his  prai- 
fes,  and  intercede  for  men;  fome  carry  and  encompafshis 
throne;  others  write  the  actions  of  men,  and  are  alligned 
guardians  to  them.  As  the  numbers  of  tliefe  celeftial  fpt- 
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rits  are  very  great,  it  is  likewife  reafonable  to  believe  that 
there  are  feveral  orders  and  degrees  among  them  ;  which 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  Scripture;  whence  fome  (peculative 
men  have  didributed  them  into  nine  orders,  according  to 
the  different  names  by  which  they  are  there  called  ;  and 
reduced  thofe  orders  into  three  hierarchies :  to  the  fird  of 
which  belong  (eraphim,  cherubim,  and  thrones  ;  to  the 
fecond,  dominions,  virtues,  and  powers;  and  to  the  third, 
principalities,  arch-angels,  and  angels.  They  imagine  far¬ 
ther,  that  there  are  fome  who  condantly  relide  in  heaven  ; 
others  who  are  miniders,  and  Cent  forth,  as  there  is  occa- 
fion,  to  execute  the  orders  they  receive  from  God  ?>y  the 
former.  The  Jews  reckon  but  four  orders  or  companies 
of  angels,  each  headed  by  an  arch-angel ;  the  drd  order 
being  that  of  Michael,  the  fecond  of  Gabriel,  the  third  of 
Uriel,  and  the  fourth  of  Raphael ;  but,  though  the  Jews 
believe  them  to  be  four,  yet  it  feems  there  were  rather  fc- 
ven.  The  Perfians  alfo  held,  there  were  fubordinate  de¬ 
grees  among  the  angels. 

Although  the  angels  were  originally  created  perfeftj 
good,  and  obedient  to  their  Mader’s  will,  yet  lome  of 
them  finned,  and  kept  not  their  fird  ellate,  but  left  their 
habitation  ;  and  fo,  of  the  mod  blelfed  and  glorious,  be¬ 
came  the  mod  vile  and  miferable,  of  all  God’s  creatures. 
"I  hey  were  expelled  the  regions  of  light,  and  cad  down  to 
hell,  to  be  referved  in  everlading  chains  under  darknefs, 
until  the  day  of  judgment.  With  heaven  they  lod  their 
heavenly  difpofition,  which  delighted  once  in  doing  good 
and  praidng  God  ;  and  fell  into  a  fettled  rancour  againd 
him,  and  malice  againd  men  :  their  inward  peace  was 
gone  ;  all  defire  of  doing  good  departed  from  them  ;  and, 
indead  thereof,  revengeful  thoughts  .and  defpair  took  po{- 
fefilon  of  them,  and  created  an  eternal  hell  within  them. 
When,  and  for  w  hat  offence  thefe  apodate  angels  fell  from 
heaven,  and  plunged  themfelyes  into  fuch  an  abyfs  of 
wickednefs  and  woe,  are  quedions  very  hard,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  to  be  determined  by  anv  clear  evidence  of  feripture. 
As  to  the  time,  we  are  certain  that  it  could  not  be  before 
the  fix-th  day  of  creation  ;  becaufe  on  that  day  it  is  faid, 
“  God  favv  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it 
wms  very  good;”  but  that  it  was  not  long  after  is  very 
probable,  as  it  mud  have  preceded  the  fall  of  our  fird  pa¬ 
rents.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  have  been  after  ;  and 
that  carnality,  or  luffing  to  converfe  with  women  upon 
earth,  was  the  fin  that  ruined  them.  LaiSlantius  fuppofes 
the  angels,  w-ho  were  guilty  of  this  enormity,  had  been 
fent  down  by  God  to  .guard  and  take  care  of  mankind; 
and,  being  endued  with  free-will,  were  charged  by  him  not 
to  forfeit  the  dignity  of  their  celedial  nature,  by  defiling 
themfelves  with  the  corruptions  of  the  earth  ;  but  that  the 
devil  at  length  enticed  them  to  debauch  themfelves  with 
women.  He  adds,  that,  being  not  admitted  into  heaven 
by  reafon  of  the  w  ickednefs  into  which  they  had  plunged 
themfelves,  they  fell  down  to  the  earth,  and  became  the 
devil’s  miniders ;  but  that  thofe  who  were  begotten  by 
them,  being  neither  angels  nor  men,  but  of  a  middle  na¬ 
ture,  w'ere  not  received  into  hell,  no  more  than  their  pa¬ 
rents  were  into  heaven.  Hence  arofe  two  kinds  of  daemons, 
celedial  and  terredrial.  Thefe  are  unclean  (pints,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  whatever  evils  are  committed,  and  whofe  prince 
is  the  devil.  From  hence  very  probably  proceeded  the 
notions  of  Incuhi,  or  daemons  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
carnal  knowledge  of  women.  Others  have  fuppofed,  that 
the  angels,  being  informed  of  God’s  intention  to  create 
man  after  his  own  image,  and  to  dignify  his  nature  by 
Chrid’s  a  (fuming  of  it,  and  thinking  their  glory  to  be  e- 
clipfed  thereby,  envied  man’s  happinefs,  and  fo  revolted  : 
and  with  this  opinion  that  of  the  Mahometans  has  fome 
affinity  ;  w'ho  are  taught,  that  the  devil,  who  was  once 
one  of  thofe  angels  who  are  neared  to  God’s  prefence,  and 
named  Azazil,  forfeited  paradife  for  refilling  to  pay  ho¬ 
mage  to  Adam  a’  the  command  of  God.  But,  on  what 
occalion  foever  it  fird  (hewed  itfelf,  pride  feems  to  have 
been  the  leading  fin  of  the  angels  ;  who,  admiring  and  va¬ 
luing  themfelves  too  much  on -the  excellence  of  their  na¬ 
ture 
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ture  and  the  height  of  their  ftation,  came  at  length  to  en¬ 
tertain  fo  little  refpect  for  their  Creator,  as  to  be  guilty  of 
downright  rebellion  and  apoflafy.  It  is  certain  front  fcrip- 
ture,  that  thefe  fallen  angels  were  in  great  numbers,  and 
that  there  was  alio  fome  order  and  fubordination  prefer- 
ved  among  them ;  one  efpeciallv  being  confidered  as  tlteir 
prince,  and  called  by  feveral  names,  Beelzebub,  Satan,  or 
Sammad,  by  tlie  Jews;  Ahdrimam  by  the  Perlians  ;  and 
F.'olis  by  tiie  Mahometans.  Tlteir  conftant  employment  is 
not  only  doing  evil  themfelves,  but  endeavouring  by  all  arts 
and  means  to  Teditce  and  pervert  mankind,  by  tempting 
them  to  all  kinds  of  (in,  and  thereby  bringing  them  into 
the  fame  defperate  State  with  themfelves; 

Angel  is  likc/rife  a  title  given  to  bishops  of  feveral 
churches,  in  this  fenfe  is  St.  Paul  underlfood  by  fome 
authors,  where  he  fays',  “  Women  ought  to  be  covered  in 
the  church,  becaufe  of  the  angels.”  The  learned  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  obferves,  that  the  miniSler  of  the  fynagogue,  who 
officiated  in  offering  up  tire  public  prayers,  being  the  mouth 
of  the  congregation,  delegated  by  them  as  their  reprefen  - 
tative,  mellenger,  or  angel,  to  fpeak  to  God  in  prayer  tor 
them,  was  therefore,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  called  the 
angel  of  the  church.;  and  from  thence  the  bifhops  of  the 
feven  churches  of  Alia  are,  by  a  name  borrowed -from  the 
fynagogue,  called  the  angels  of  thole  churches. 

Angel,  in  commerce,  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  formerly 
current  in  England.  It  had  its- name  from  the  figure  of 
an  angel  reprefented  upon  it,  weighed  four  pennyweights, 
and  was  twenty-three  and  a  half  carats  fine.  It  had  dif¬ 
ferent  values  in  different  reigns  ;  but  is  at  prefent  only  an 
imaginary  fum,  or  money  of  account,  implying  ten  (hillings. 

Angel,  adj.  Refembling  angels  ;  angelical: 

I  have  mark’d 

A  thoufand  blufhing  apparitions 

Start  into  her  face;  a  thoufand  innocent  fhames 

In  angel  vvhitcneS's  bear  away  thole  blulhes.  Shakefpeare. 

Or  virgins  visited  by  angel  powers, 

With  golden  crowns,  and  wreaths  of  heav’nly  flow’rs.  Pope. 

Angel  Fish,/!  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  fqualus. 
See  Sqjjalus. 

Angel-like,  adj.  Refembling  an  angel : 

In  heav’n  itfelf  thou  fure  wert  dreft 

With  that  angel-like  difguife.  Waller. 

Angel-shot,  f.  [perhaps  properly  angle -Jhot ,  being 
folded  together  with  a  hinge.]  Chain-fhot,  being  a  can¬ 
non  bullet  cut  in  two,  and  the  halves  being  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  chain. 

ANGE'LIC,  adj.  [ angclicus ,  Lat.]  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  angels  ;  angelical;  above  human: 

My  fancy  form’d  thee  of  angelic  kind, 

Some  emanation  of  th’  all -beauteous  mind.  Pope. 

Angei.jc  Garment  (angelica  vcjlis ),  among  our  an- 
ceftors,  was  a  monkifh  garment,  which  laymen  put  on  a 
little  before  their  death,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  prayers  of  the  monks.  It  was  from  them  called 
angelical ,  becaufe  they  were  called  angcli  who  by  thefe 
prayers  anitnee  Jaluti  fuccin  rebant.  Hence,  where  we  read 
the  phrafe  movachus  ad  fuccurrendum  in  our  old  books,  it 
muff  be  underftood  of  one  who  had  put  on  the  habit  when 
he  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

ANGE'LICA,y.  [from  the  angelic  or  fuppofed  fuper- 
excellent  qualities  of  the  roots  and  feeds. ]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  umbellatae  or  umbelliferse.  The  generic 
characters  are  — Calyx:  univerfal  umbel  manifold,  round- 
i fh  ;  partial,  when  flowering  exadly  globular;  univerfal 
involucre  three  or  five  leaved,  (mall ;  partial  eight-leaved, 
fmall  ;  proper  perianthium  five-toothed,  fcarcely  obferva- 
ble.  Corolla:  univerfal  uniform;  flofcules  all  fertile, 
partial,  petals  five,  equal,  lanceolate,  flattilh,  incurved, 
caducous.  Stamina  :  filaments  fimplc,  longer  than  the 
corolla;  anther*  Ample.  Piftillum:  germ  inferior;  ftyles 
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reflex;  fligmas  obtufe;  Pericarpium  :  none;  fruit  round- 
ilh,  angular,  fo  lid,  bipartite.  Seed's:  two,  ovate;  fiat  on 
one  fide,  and  margined;  convex  on  the  other,  fcored  with 
three  lines. — EJJenVial  Character.  Fruit  roundifh,  angular, 
folid,  with  reflex  ftyles.  Corollas  equal,  with  petals  bent 
inwards. 

Species,  i.  Angelica  archangelica,  or  garden  angelica  : 
the  odd  leaflet  of  the  leaves  lobed.  Root  thick,  branched, 
very  long,  brown  on  the  outfide,  white  within.  Fruit  el¬ 
liptic,  fwelling,  lens-fhaped,  (lightly  emarginate  at  both 
ends,  grooved  . and  winged,  whitifli  or  pale  ftraw-colour  ; 
Iplitting  into  two  feeds,  which  are  convex  on  one  fide, 
with  a  ((iff  marginal  wing,  and  three  on  the  back  fimilar 
to  it ;  flat  on  the  other  fide,  with  a  (ingle  railed  longitudi¬ 
nal  (freak.  This  is  the  ftruCfure  of  the' feeds  in  the  gar¬ 
den  plant ;  the  wild  one  has  no  dorfal  wings,  but  only 
three  curved  filings,  and  thole  very  low  ones.  Scopoli  re¬ 
marks,  that,  in  this  fpecies,  the  back  oi*  the  feed  is  more 
convex  than  in  the  fylvefiris,  and  truly  furrowed  ;  lo  that 
it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  marked  with  lines,  but  to  be  realiy 
angular.  Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It 
flowers  with  us  from  June  to  Ar.gulf ;  and  was  cultivated 
here  in  1568.  Mr.  Miller  makes  a  diffindt  fpecies  of  the 
angelica  which  grows  naturally  in  Hungary  and  fome  parts 
of  Germany.  He  affirms,  that,  fronvmany  years  experience 
in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  he  could  never  obferve  any 
alteration  in  it;  for  all  the  plants  which  he  railed  from 
feeds  proved  exactly  the  fame  as  the  parent  plant;  ar.d, 
when  planted  in  the  fame  foil  with  the  common  fort,  they 
were  twice  their  (ize.  The  leaves  were  alfo  much  larger, 
and  deeper  fawed  on  the  edges,  the  umbels  much  larger, 
and  the  flowers  were  yellow.  The  (talks  of  garden  ange¬ 
lica  were  formerly  blanched,  and  eaten  as  celeri.  The 
young  (hoots  are  in  great  efteem  among  the  Laplanders. 
In  Norway  bread  is  fometimes  made  of  the  roots.  The 
gardeners  near  London,  who  have  ditches  of  water  run¬ 
ning  through  their  gardens,  propagate  great  quantities  of 
this  plant,  for  which  they  have  a  large  demand  from  the 
confectioners,  who  make  a  fweetmeat  with  the  tender  ftalks 
of  it  cut  in  May.  The  roots  are  one  of  the  principal  aro¬ 
matics  of  European  growth,  though  not  much  regarded  in 
the  prefent  practice.  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  have 
the  lame  flavour,  but  their  a£tive  principles  are  far  more 
perifhable.  The  feeds,  which  come  neareft  to  the  roots, 
can  fcarcely  be  kept  till  the  fpring  after  they  are  gathered. 
Thefe,  however,  are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  which  is 
ordered  by  the  London  college,  and  that  only  in  compound 
fpirit  of  anifeed.  The  college  formerly  directed  the  roots 
brought  from  Spain  to  be  kept  in  the  fliops;  but  they  are 
probably  more  efficacious  on  their  native  northern  moun¬ 
tains;  and  accordingly  that  direction  is  now  dropped. 

2.  Angelica  fylveftris,  or  wild  angelica  :  leaflets  equal, 
ovate-lanceolate,  ferrate.  Our  wild  angelica  grows  to  the 
height  of  fix  feet,  with  a  fmooth  ftem.  The  fruit  has  four 
wings,  and  three  ridges  on  each  fide.  It  is  perennial,  and 
is  found  common  in  moift  woods  and  hedges,  and  by  the 
lides  of  rivers,  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft.  This,  pof- 
fe fling  only  the  fame  properties  with  garden  angelica  in  a 
far  lower  degree,  lias  been  long  neglected.  The  herb, 
however,  dyes  a  good  yellow. 

3.  Angelica  verticillaris  :  leaves  very  much  divaricate, 
leaflets  ovate,  ferrate,  Item  verticilled  with  peduncles. 
Height  of  tlie  Item  fix  feet  and  more,  with  a  glaucous 
bloom  on  it.  Flowers  green.  A  native  of  Italy  and  Silefia. 

4.  Angelica  atropurpurea,  or  purple  angelica:  the  out- 
ermolt  pair  of  leaves  coadjoined ;  the  terminal  leaf  petioled. 
A  native  of  North  America. 

5.  Angelica  lucida,  or  fluffing  angelica  :  leaflets  equal, 
ovate,  gain -ferrate.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  Auguft.  Native  of  Canada. 

6.  Angelica  Razulii  :  leaves  bipinnate,  leaflets  lanceo¬ 
late,  ferrate,  decurrent.  Native  of  tlie  Apennines  and 
Piedmontefe  mountains.  It  was  found  on  the  former  by 
M.  Raiouls,  an  apothecary  at  Perpignan,  whence  the  tri¬ 
vial  name. 

Propagation 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  forts  may  be  increafed 
by  feeds.  The  common  angelica  delights  to  grow  in  a 
very  moift  foil ;  the  feeds  of  this  plant  fliould  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for,  if  they  are  kept  until  the 
fpring,  feldom  one  leed  in  forty  will  grow.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up  about  li x  inches  high,  they  fliould  be 
tranfplanted  at  a  great  difiance,  for  their  leaves  extend 
very  wide.  The  belt  place  for  this  plant  is  upon  the  lides 
•of  ditches,  or  pools  of  water;  where,  being  planted  about 
three  feet  afunder,  they  will  thrive  exceedingly.  The  fe- 
cond  year  after  lowing,  they -will  fhoot  up  to  flower ;  there¬ 
fore,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  continue  their  roots,  you  fliould 
cut  down  thele  Items  in  May,  which  will  occafion  their 
putting  out  heads  from  the  lides  of  the  roots,  whereby 
they  may  be  continued  for  three  or  four  years  ;  whereas, 
if  they  had  been  permitted  to  feed,  their  roots  would  pe- 
rilli  foon  after;  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds,  there 
fliould  be  new  plantations  annually  made  to  fupply  the 
places  of  thole  which  die,  for,  wdien  they  are  permitted  to 
feed,  they  lafi  but  two  years.  See  Hagopodium,  Ci-IjE- 
rophvi.lum,  Cicuta,  Laserpitium,  Selinum,  and 
Smyrnium. 

Angelica-tree.  See  Arai.ia. 

ANGE'LICAL,  adj.  [ angelicus ,  Lat.]  Refembling  an¬ 
gels. — It  difcovereth  unto  us  the  glorious  works  of  God, 
and  carrieth  up,  with  an  angelical  fwiftnefs,  our  eyes,  that 
our  mind,  being  informed  of  his  vifible  marvels,  may  con¬ 
tinually  travel  upward.  Raleigh.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  angels  : 

Others,  more  mild, 

Retreated  in  a  filent  valley,  fing 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 

Their  own  heroic  deeds,  and  haplefs  fall 

By  doom  of  battle.  Milton. 

Belonging  to  angels  ;  Anting  the  nature  or  dignity  of  an¬ 
gels. —  It  may  be  encouragement  to  conlider  the  pleafure 
of  fpeculations,  which  doravilh  and  fublime  the  thoughts 
with  more  clear  angelical  contentments.  Wilkins. 

AN  GE'LIC  ALNESS,  /.  The  quality  of  being  angeli¬ 
cal  ;  refemblance  of  angels  ;  excellence  more  than  human. 

ANGE'LICS,  or  Angelici,  in  cluirch-hifiory,  an  an¬ 
cient  left  of  heretics,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  got  this 
appellation  for  their  exceilive  veneration  of  angels  ;  and 
by  others,  from  their  maintaining  that  the  world  was  crea¬ 
ted  by  angels. 

Angei.ics  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  order  of  knights,  in- 
ftituted  in  1191,  by  Angelus  Flavius  Gommenus,  emperor 
of  Conftantinople. 

Angei.ics  is  alfo  a  congregation  of  nuns,  founded  at 
Milan,  in  1534,  by  Louifa  Torelli,  countefs  of  Guaftalla. 
They  obferve  the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine. 

-  AN'GFILITES,  in  ecclelialtical  hifiory,  a  fed!  of  Chrif- 
tian  heretics,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anafiafius,  and 
the  pontificate  of  Symmachus,  about  the  year  494,  fo 
called  from  Angelium,  a  place  in  tiie  city  of  Alexandria, 
where  they  held  their  firft  meetings.  They  were  called 
likewife  Severity,  from  one  Severns,  who  was  the  head  of 
their  fed! ;  as  alfo  Thcodojians,  from  one  among  them  named 
Theodofius,  whom  they  made  pope  at  Alexandria.  They 
held  that  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity  are  not  the  fame; 
that  none  of  them  exifts  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  that  there  is  a  common  god  or  deity  exifting 
in  them  all,  and  that  each  is  God  by  a  participation  of 
this  deity. 

AN'GELO  (Michael).  There  were  five  celebrated 
Italian  painters  of  this  name,  who  fiourilhed  in  the  16th 
and  17  th  centuries ;  but  the  two  moft  diftinguifhed  of  them 
are  thefe.  Firft,  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  who 
was  a  moft  incomparable  painter,  foul p tor,  and  architect, 
born  in  1474,  in  the  territory  of  Arezzi,  in  Tufcany,  He 
was  the  dilciple  of  Dominico  Ghirlandaio  ;  and  e  red  ted 'an 
academy  of  painting  and  fculpture  in  Florence,  under  the 
protection  of  Lorenzo  di  Medicis ;  which,  upon  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  that  houfe,  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Bologna. 
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About  this  time  he  made  an  image  of  Cupid,  which  he 
carried  to  Rome,  broke  off  one  of  its  arms,  and  buried  the 
image  in  a  place  he  knew  would  foon  be  dug  up,  keeping 
the  arm  by  him.  It  was  accordingly  found,  and  fold  to 
cardinal  St.  Gregory  for  an  antique  ;  until  Michael,  to 
their  confulion  and  his  own  credit,  difeovered  his  artifice, 
and  confirmed  it  bv  the  deficient  arm  which  he  produced. 
His  reputation  was  fo  great  at  Rome,  that  he  was  employ¬ 
ed  by  pope  Sixtus  to  paint  his  chapel;  and  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  pope  Paul  III.  executed  his  moft  celebrated  piece 
The  lajl  Judgment.  He  has  the’ character  of  being  the 
greateft  defigner  that  ever  lived;  and  it  is  univerfally  al¬ 
lowed  that  no  painter  ever  underftood  anatomy  fo  v  eil. 
He  died  immenfely  rich  at  Rome,  in  1564.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  fenator  Buonaroti  caufed 
the  vault  to  be  opened  at  Florence  in  which  his  body  was 
depofited  ;  it  was  found  perfect ;  and  the  drefs  of  green 
velvet,  and  even  the  cap  and  flippers,  in  which  lie  was  bu¬ 
ried,  were  entire.  He  appeared  to  have  been  a  (mall  well- 
let  man,  with  a  countenance  of  great  feverily. 

Tlie  late  prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy  carried  his 
veneration  for  this  great  man  fo  far,  that  he  tiled  to  feal 
his  letters  with  his  head  ;  and,  in  the  picture  which  lie- 
painted  of  himfelf  for  the  Royal  Academy,  lias  reprefent- 
ed  himfelf  Handing  near  a  buff  of  Michael  Angelo.  So 
imprelfed  was  Sir  Joftnia  Reynolds  with  the  tranfeendent 
powers  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  in  the  lafi  fpeech,  which, 
unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  art,  he  delivered  as  prefi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  thus  concludes  :  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  reflect,  not  without  vanity,  that  thefe  difeourfes 
bear  teftimony  of  my  admiration  of  this  truly  divine  man ; 
and  I  fliould  defire,  that  the  lafi  words  which  1  fheuld 
pronounce  in  this  academy,  and  from  this  place,  might  be 
the  name  of  Michael  Angelo,  Michael  Angelo!” 

One  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  prefent  Englifh  fchool 
of  painting,  who  has  fiudied  the  works  of  this  fublime  ar- 
tift  with  the  greateft  attention,  and  who  has  imitated  them 
witli  the  greateft  fuccefs,  (Mr.  Fufeli,)  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  character  of  his  matter  and  his  model.  “  Sublimity 
of  conception,  grandeur  of  form,  and  breadth  of  manner, 
are  the  elements  of  Michael  Angelo’s  ftyle.  By  thefe 
principles  he  feleCted  or  rejected  the  objects  of  imitation. 
As  painter,  as  fculptor,  as  architect,  lie  attempted,  and 
above  any  other  man  fucceeded,  to  unite  magnificence  of 
plan  and  endlefs  variety  of  lubordinate  parts  with  the 
utmoft  fimplicity  and  breadth.  His  line  is  uniformly  grand. 
Character  and  beauty  were  admitted  only  as  far  as  they 
could  be  made  fubfervieot  to  grandeur.  The  child,  the 
female,  meannefs,  deformity,  were  by  him  indiferiminately 
flumped  with  grandeur.  A  beggar  rofe  from  his  hand  the 
patriarch  of  poverty;  the  hump  of  his  dwarf  is  imprefled 
with  dignity  ;  his  women  are  moulds  of  generation  ;  his 
infants  teem  with  the  man  ;  his  men  are  a  race  of  giants. 
This  is  the  ‘  terribil  via’  hinted  at  by  Agoftino  Caracci, 
but  perhaps  as  little  underftood  by  him  asby  Vafari,  his 
blind  adorer.  To  give  the  appearance  of  perfeCt  eaie  to 
the  moft  perplexing  difficulty,  was  the  exclufive  power  of 
Michael  Angelo.  He  lias  embodied  fentiment  in  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  St.  Lorenzo,  and  in  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  tra¬ 
ced  the  characteriltic  line  of  every  paffion  that  fways  the 
human  race,  without  defeending  to  individual  features, 
the  face  of  Biagio  Cefena  only  excepted.  The  fabric  of 
St.  Peter,  fcattered  into  an  infinity  of  jarring  parts  by  Bra- 
mante  and  his  followers,  he  concentrated,  fufpended  the 
cupola,  and  to  the  moft  complex  gave  the  air  of  the  moft 
fimple  of  all  edifices.  Though  as  a  fculptor  he  expreffed 
the  character  of  fiefh  more  perfectly  than  all  that  went  be¬ 
fore  or  came  after  him,  yet  he  never  fubmitted  to  copy  an 
individual  ;  whilft  in  painting  he  contented  himfelf  with 
a  negative  colour,  and  as  the  painter  of  mankind  rejected 
all  meretricious  ornament.  Such  was  Michael  Angelo  as 
an  artift.  Sometimes  he  no  doubt  deviated  from  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  it  has  been  his  fate  to  have  had  beauties  and 
faults  aferibed  to  him  which  belonged  only  to  his  fervile 
copyifts  or  unlkilful  imitators.” 

8  P  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  Michael. Angelo  de  Caravaggio,  born 
at  that  village  In  Milan,  in  1569.  He  was  at  firft  no  more 
than  a  bricklayer’s  labourer ;  but  he  was  fo  charmed  at 
feeing  fome  painters  at  work,  that  he  immediately  applied 
himfelf  to  the  art ;  and  made  inch  a  progrefs  in  a  few 
years,  that  he  was  admifed.  as  the  author  of  a  new.fty.le  in 
painting.  It  was  ohferved  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti, 
that  he  was  incomparable  in  defigning,  but  knew  little  of 
colouring;  and  of  Caravaggio,  that  he  had  as  good  a  gout 
in  colouring  as  he  had  a  bad  one  in  defigning.  There  is 
one  picture  of  his  in  the  Dominican  church  at  Antwerp, 
w.hicli  Rubens  ufed  to  call  his  mailer.  It  is  faid  of  this 
painter,  that  he  was  fo  ftrangely  contentious,  that  the  pen¬ 
cil  was  no  Cooner  out  of  his  hand  but  his  fword  was  in  it. 
He  died  in  1609. 

Angelo  (St.)  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Capitanata.  There  are  feveral  other  towns  and  caltles  of 
the  fame  name  in  Italy,  and  particularly  the  caftle  of  St. 
Angelo  at  Rome.  Lat.  41. 43.  N.  Ion.  15.  56.  E.  ' 

AN'GELOS  (I, os),  a  province  of  Mexico,  the  ancient 
republic  of  Tlafcala,  of  which  a  city  called  Tlafcala  was 
once  the  capital.  That  city  is  now  reduced  to  an  inconii- 
derable  village,  and  has  given  place  to  another,  called 
Puebla  dcs  los-  Angelos,  or  the  City  of  Angels.  It  is  fituated 
in  lat.  19.  13.  N.  and  Ion.  103.  12.  W.  It  was  formerly 
an  Indian  town ;  but  in  1530  was  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  natives,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards. 
A  fucceeding  viceroy  of  Mexico,  by  a  milder  treatment, 
recalled  them ;  and  the  town  is  now  exceedingly  rich  and 
populous,  fo  as  even  to  vie  with  Mexico  itfelf  in  magnifi¬ 
cence.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Zacatula,  in  a  fine  val¬ 
ley,  about  twenty-five  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Mexico. 
In  the  middle  is  a  beautiful  and  fpacious  fq.uare,  from 
whence  run  the  principal  ftreets  in  direft  lines,  which  are 
eroded  by  others  at  right  angles.  One  fide  is  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  by  the  magnificent  front  of  the  cathedra!  ; 
while  the  other  three  coniifts  of  piazzas,  under  whiclTare 
the  fhops  of  tradefmen.  The  city  is  the  lee  of  a  bifnop, 
fuffragan  to  the  archbifhop  of  Mexico  ;  and  we  may  form 
a  judgment  of  the  wealth  of  the  place  by  the  revenue  of 
the  cathedral,  and  chapter,  which  amounts  to  300,000 
pieces  of  eight  annually.  It  muft  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  all  popilh  countries  the  wealth  of  the  laity 
by  no  means  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  that  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  as  in  Britain.  What  contributes  greatly  to  encreafe 
the  riches  of  this  province  is,  that  here  is  fituated  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz,  the  natural  centre  of  all  the  American 
treafures  belonging  to  Spain. 

AN'GELOT,  f.  in  commerce,  a  fmall,  fat,  rich  fort 
of  cheefe,  brought  from  Normandy.  It  is  made  chiefly  in 
the  Pays  de  Bray,  whence  it  is  alfo  denominated  angelot  de 
Bray.  It  is  commonly  made  in  vats,  either  fquare  or  (ha- 
ped  like  a  heart. 

Angelot,  f.  A  mufical  inftrument  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  a  lute. 

AN'GER,  f.  [A  word  of  no  certain  etymology,  but, 
with  moll  probability,  derived  by  Skinner  from  angc.  Sax. 
vexed  ;  which,  however,  feems  to  come  originally  from 
the  Latin  ango.~\— Anger  is  uneafinefs  or  difeompofure  of 
the  mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  injury,  with  a  prefent 
purpofe  of  revenge.  Locke. 

Anger  is  like 

A  full  hot  horfe,  who  being  allow’d  his  way, 

Self-mettle  tires  him.  Shakefpearc. 

Anger  is,  according  to  fome,  a  tranfient  hatred,  or  at 
leaf!  very  like  it.  South.  Pain,  or  fmart,  of  a  fore  or  fwel- 
lhig.  In  this  fenfe  it  feems  plainly  deducible  from  angor. 

■ — 1  made  the  experiment,  fetting  the  moxa  where  the  firft 
violence  of  my  pain  began,  and  where  the  greateft  anger 
and  forenefs  (till  continued,  ..otwithftanding  the  fwelling 
of  my  foot.  Temple. 

Anger  is  either  deliberate  or  inftinbtive  ;  and  the  lattey 
kind  is  rrfh  and  ungovernable,  becaufe  it  operates  blind¬ 
ly,  without  affording  time  for  deliberation  and  forefight. 
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Bifhop  Butler  very  juftly  cbferves,  that  anger  is  far  fr6 rn 
being  a  felfiih  pallion,  iince  it  is  naturally  excited  by  in¬ 
juries  offered  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourfelvcs  ;  and  was 
defigned  by  the  Author  of  nature  not  only  to  excite  us  to 
atf  yigotioufly  in  defending  ourfelves  from  evil,  but  to  in- 
tereff  us  in  the  defence  or  refeue  of  the  injured  and  help- 
lefs,  and  to  raife  us  above  the  fear  of  the  proud  and  migh¬ 
ty  oppreffor. 

Neither,  therefore,  is  all  anger  finful  :  hence  the  pre¬ 
cept,  “  Be  ye  angry  and  fin  not.”  It  becomes  finful,  how¬ 
ever,  and  con  trad  idfts  the  rule  of  feripture,  when  it  is  con¬ 
ceived  upon  (light  and  inadequate  provocations;  and  when 
it  continues  long.  It  is  then  contrary  to  the  amiable  fpl- 
rit  of  charity,  which  “  fuffereth  long,  and  is  not  eaiily 
provoked.”  Hence  thefe  other  precepts,  “  Let  every  man 
be  (low  to  anger ;”  and,  “  Let  not  the  lun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath.”  Thefe  precepts,  and  all  reasoning  indeed 
upon  the  fubjeff,  fuppofe  the  paflion  of  anger  to  be  within 
our  power  ;  and  this  power  confifts  not  fo  much  in  any  fa¬ 
culty  we  have  of  appeafing  our  wrath  at  the  time,  (for  we 
are  paffive  under  the  fmart  which  an  injury  or  affront  oc- 
calions,  and  all  we  can  then  do  is  to  prevent  its  breaking 
out  into  affion,)  as  in.  fo  mollifying  our  minds  by  habits 
of  juft  reflection,  as  to  be  lefs  irritated  by  impreflions  of 
injury,  and  to  be  fooner  pacified.  Add  to  this,  the  inde¬ 
cency  of  extravagant  anger;  how  it  renders  us,  whilft  it 
lalts,  the  (corn  and*fport  of  all  about  us,  and  leaves  us, 
when  it  ceafes,  fenfible  and  alhamed  ;  the  inconveniences 
and  irretrievable  mifeonduef  into  which  our  irrafeibility 
has  foijietimes  betrayed  us  ;  the  friendlhips  it  has  loft  us; 
the  diftreffes  and  embarralfments  in  which  we  have, been 
involved  by  it,  and  the  fore  repentance  which  on  one  ac¬ 
count  or  other  it  always  cofts  us. 

Phyficians  and  naturalifts  have  recorded  many  inftances 
of  very  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  the  paflion  of 
anger.  Borrichius  cured  a  woman  of  an  inveterate  tertian 
ague,  which  had  baffled  the  art  of  phylic,  by  putting  the 
patient  in  a  furious  fit  of  anger.  Valeriola  made  ufe  of 
the  fame  means,  with  like  fuccefs,  in  a  quartan  ague.  The 
fame  paflion  has  been  equally  falutary  to  paralytic,  gouty* 
and  even  duiftb,  perfons ;  to  which  laft  it  has  fometimes 
given  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Eimuller  gives  divers  inftances 
of  very  Angular  cures  wrought  by  anger;  among  others* 
he  mentions  a  perfon  laid  up  in  the  gout,  who,  being  pro¬ 
voked  by  his  phyfician,  flew  Upon  him,  and  was  cured'. 
It  is  true,  the  remedy  is  fomewhat  dangerous  in  the  appli¬ 
cation,  when  a  patient  does  not  know  how  to  ufe  it  with 
moderation.  We  meet  with  feveral  inftances  of  perfons  to 
whom  it  has  proved  fuddenly  mortal.  There  are  alfo  in¬ 
ftances  wherein  it  has  produced  the  epilepfy,  jaundice, 
cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  &c.  In  fact,  this  paflion  throws 
the  whole  nervous  fyftem  into  preternatural  commotions, 
and  furprifingly  augments  the  fyftole  of  the  heart  and  con¬ 
tiguous  veffels.  It  alfo  injures  the  tone  of  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine.  By  the  fpafmodic  effeft  it  produces  on  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  very  dangerous  confequences  are  liable  to 
enfue.  Its  effect  on  the  biliary,  and  hepatic  duffs  is  alfo 
very  furprifing;  Iince,  by  an  intenfe  conftriffion  of  thefe 
parts,  a  hidden  and  univerfal  jaundice  has  frequently  been 
produced.  The  liver  is  fometimes  alfo  rendered  fchirrhous, 
and  (tones  are  generated  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary 
duffs,  in  confequence  of  an  obftrufftion  of  the  bile.  Be- 
lides  thefe  effeffs,  it  is  evident  from  experience,  that  anger 
has  a  great  tendency  to  excite  enormous  haemorrhages, 
either  from  the  nofe,  the  lungs,  the  veins  of  the  anus,  or, 
in  women,  from  the  uterus,  efpecially  in  thofe  previoufly 
difpofed  to  fuch  evacuations. 

To  Anger,  v.  a.  To  make  angry  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  en¬ 
rage. — Who  would  anger  the  meaneft  artifan,  which  car- 
rieth  a  good  mind  ?  Hooker. — There  are  fome  late  taxes 
and  impofitions  introduced,  which  rather  anger  than  grieve 
the  people.  Clarendon.  To  make  painful. — He  turneth 
the  humours  back,  and  maketh  the  wound  bleed  inwards, 
and  angereth  malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  impofthuma- 
tions.  Bacon. 

AN'GERLY, 
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•AN'GERLY,  adv.  In  an  angry  manner  j  like  one  of¬ 
fended  ;  it  is  now  written  angrily: 

Why,  how  now,  Hecate  ?  you  look  angerly.  Shakefpeare. 

Such  jefters*  difhonefl  indiicretion  is  rather  charitably  to 
be  pitied,  than  their  exception  either  angerly  to  be  grieved 
at,  or  ferioully  to  be  confuted.  Carezu. 

ANGERM  AN'Nl  A,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lapland  and  Bothnia,  on 
the  E.  by  the  gulph  of  Bothnia  and  Medelpadia,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Jemti  and  Herndel.  It  is  full  of  rocks,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  forefts;  and  there  is  one  very  high  mountain 
called  Scull.  It  has  excellent  iron-works,  and  lakes  a- 
bounding  with  filh. 

AN'GERMOND,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  in 
Germany,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Rhine,  fubjeft  to  the  Elec¬ 
tor  Palatine.  Lat.  51.  10.  N.  Ion.  6.  20.  E. 

ANGERO'NIA,  a  goddefs  of  filence,  whom  the  Ro¬ 
mans  invoked  to  obtain  the  art  of  being  filent  at  proper 
times.  She  is  faid  to  have  prefided  over  councils,  becaufe 
fecrefy  is  required  therein.  She  is  reprefented  under  the 
figure  of  a  woman  holding  her  finger  to  her  mouth. 

ANGERONA'LI  A,  J.  in  antiquity,  folemn  feafls  held 
by  the  Romans  the  21ft  of  December,  in  honour  of  Ange- 
ronia,  the  goddefs  of  patience  and  filence.  Feftus  and  Ju¬ 
lius  Modeftus,  quoted  by  Macrobius,  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  10. 
derive  the  name  from  angina ,  “  quinzy  and  fuppole  the 
goddefs  to  have  been  thus  denominated,  becaufe  the  prefi¬ 
ded  over  that  difeafe,  Others  fuppofe  it  formed  from  anger, 
“  grief,  pain;”  to  intimate  that  (lie  gave  relief  to  thofe  af¬ 
flicted  therewith.  Others  deduce  it  from  angee,  “  1  prefs, 
I  clofe;”  as  being  reputed  the  goddefs  of  filence,  &c. 

AN'GERS,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Anjou,  in  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire.  It  is 
fieated  a  little  above  the  place  where  the  Sarte  and  the 
Loire  lofe  themfelves  in  the  Maine.  This  laft  river  di¬ 
vides  the  city  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  High  and 
the  Low  Town.  There  are  twelve  parifhes  in  the  city,  and 
four  in  the  fuburbs,  which  contain  upwards  of  36,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Its  greateft  extent  is  along  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  which  reaches  quite  down  to  the  river  fide.  The 
callle  was  built  by  St.  Louis,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  The  walls,  folfes,  and  numerous  towers,  of  the 
caftle,  which  yet  fubfift,  evince  its  former  magnificence  ; 
and  its  filuation  ini  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  a  rock  over¬ 
hanging  the  river,  conduces  to  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur, 
*  though  at  prefent  in  decay.  It  was  the  principal  refidence 
of  the  kings  of  Sicily,  as  dukes  of  Anjou,  but  is  now  in  a 
Hate  of  total  ruin.  The  cathedral  of  Angers  is  a  venera¬ 
ble  flrufture  ;  and,  although  it  has  undergone  many  alte¬ 
rations  in  the  courfe  of  ages  fince  its  conftruftion,  yet  the 
architecture  is  Angular,  and  deferves  attention.  Here  lies 
interned  with  her  anceftors  the  renowned  Margaret,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rene,  king  of  Sicily,  and  queen  of  Henry  VI.  of 
England.  She  expired,  after  her  many  intrepid,  but  in¬ 
effectual,  efforts,  to  replace  her  hufband  on  the  throne,  in 
the  year  1482,  at  the  caftle  of  Dampierre,  in  Anjou.  The 
univerfity  of  Angers  was  founded  in  1398,  and  the  acade¬ 
my  of  belles  lettres  in  1685.  This  laft  confifts  of  thirty 
academicians.  At  the  end  of  the  luburbs  of  Brefigny  are 
the  quarries  of  Angers,  fo  famous  for  the  fine  (late  which 
is  got  from  thence.  The  pieces  are  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crown  piece,  and  a  foot  fquare.  All  the  houfes  in  Angers 
are  covered  with  this  date,  which  has  gained  it  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  Black  City.  The  walls  with  which  king  John 
of  England  furrounded  it,  in  1214,  remain  nearly  entire, 
and  are  of  very  great  circumference.  Lat.  47.  28.  N. 
Ion.  0.30.  W. 

ANGHIE'RA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake  Maggiore,  in  lat.  45.  42.  N. 
long.  9.  5.  E. 

AN'GILD,  f.  lane,  one,  and  gild,  Sax.]  A  tribute  or 
fine  ;  was  a  Angle  compenfation  for  an  offence.  So  anhlute 
and  anfeut,  w-as  a  Angle  payment  of  fcot  and  lot. 
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ANGI'in  A,y.- m  medicine,  a  violent  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  otherwife  called  quinzy.  See  Medicine. 

ANGIO'GRAPHY,  &c.  See  Angeiograj’hy,  -& c. 

ANGIOP'TERIS, /!  in  botany.  See  Onoci.ea. 

ANGIO'SPERMIA,  J.  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  bo¬ 
tany,  the  fecond  order  in  the  clafs  didynamia.  It  confifts 
of  thofe  plants,  of  that  clafs,  wlvofe  feeds  are  inclofed  in  a 
pericarpium.  In  this  order  tiie  ftigma  is  generally  obtule. 
Thefe  are  the  perfonati  of  Tournefort. 

ANGI'TIfiE  (Lucus  or  Nemo's),  fituated-on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Lacus  Fticinus.  The  inhabitants,  are  called 
Lucevfes,  by  Pliny.  Angitia  was  lifter  of  Medea,  who 
taught  antidotes  againft  poifon  and  ferpents,  according  to 
Sil.  Italicus.  But  Servius  on  Virgil  fays,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  called.  Medea  by  this  name  for  the  lame  reafon. 
The  town  is  now  called  Luco. 

AN'GLE,  f.  \_angle,  Fr.  angulus,  Lat.]  The  inclination 
of  two  lines  meeting  one  another  in  a  point.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

Angle  of  Incidence,  in  optics,  the  angle  which' a 
ray  of  light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  point  of 
the  furface  of  any  medium  on  which  it  falls  ;  though  it  is 
fometimes  underftoed  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
furface  itfelf. 

Angle  of  Refraction,  generally  means  the  angle 
which  a  ray  of  light,  refracted  by  any  medium,  makes 
with  a  perpendicular  to  that  point  of  the  furface  on  which 
it  was  incident ;  but  has  fometimes  been  underftood  of  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the  furface  of  the  refracting 
medium  itfelf. 

Angle,  f.  Rangel,  Ger.  andDut.J  An  inftrument  to 
take  filh,  confiding  of  a  rod,  a  line,  anij  a  hook  : 

The  patient  filher  takes  his  filent  Hand, 

Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand; 

With  looks  unmov’d,  he  Iqopes  the  fcaly  breed, 

And  eyes  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed.  Pope. 

To  Angle,  v.  n.  To  filh  with  a  rod  and  hook.  To  try 
to  gain  by  fome  infinuaring  artifices,  as  fifties  are  caught 
by  a  bait  : 

The  pleafant’ft  angling  is  to  fee  the  filh 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  lilver  ftream, 

And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait  ; 

So  angle  we  for  Beatrice.  Shakefpeare. 

Angle-rod,/!  \_angel-roede,  Dut.]  The  flick  to  which 
the  line  and  hook  are  hung. 

AN'GLER,  f.  He  that  fifties  with  an  angle. — Neither 
do  birds  alone,  but  many  forts  of  fillies,  feed  upon  in  lefts ; 
as  it  is  well  known  to  anglers,  who  bait  their  hooks  with 
them.  Ray. 

Angler,  f.  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  lophus.  See  Lophus. 

AN'GLES,  an  ancient  German  nation,  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Suevi ;  who,  after  various  migrations,  fet¬ 
tled  in  that  part  of  Denmark,  and  duchy  of  Slefwick, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Angel,  and  of  which  the  city  of 
Flenlburgh  is  the  capital.  Here  they  were  known,  even 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  by  the  name  of  Angli.  The  origin 
of  this  name  is  varionfty  accounted  for.  According  to 
Saxo-Grammaticus,  they  vvei'e  called  Angli  from  Angu- 
lus,  Ion  to  Humblus,  king  of  Denmark.  Widifchind,  a 
Saxon  writer,  will  have  them  to  be  called  Angli,  from  an 
ifland  .in  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  fea,  which  they  con¬ 
quered.  Goropius  derives  their  name  from  the  Saxon 
word  Angel,  or  Engel,  fignifying  a  filh-hook  ;  the  Angles, 
like  the  other  Saxon  nations,  being  greatly  addifted  to 
piracy,  and  on  that  account  being  fo  named  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations;  as  if,  like  books,  they  caught  all  that 
was  in  the  fea.  To  this  nation  the  Britifti  ambaftadors  are 
faid  to  have  applied  when  foliciling  fuccours  againft  the 
Scots  and  Pifts.  The  Angles,  therefore,  came  over  in 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  Saxon  nation ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  had  the  honour  of  giving  the  name  of  Anglia  to 
England. 
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AN'GLESEY  (Ifleof),  is  the  mod  wedern  county  of 
North  Wales.  It  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  eighteen 
in  breadth,  and  fends  one  member  to. parliament.  It  is  fe- 
parated  from  Caernarvonlhire  by  a  drait  called  Menai,  and 
on  every  other  fide  is  furrounded  by  the  fea.  It  is  a  fer¬ 
tile  (pot,  and  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  flelh,  fidi,  and  fowls. 
At  Port  Aethwy,  the  mod  general  ferry  into  the  idand,  there 
is  a  great  palfage  of  cattle.  It  is  computed  that  the  ifland 
fends  forth  annually  from  12,000  to  15,000  heads,  and 
multitudes  of  Iheep  and  hogs.  It  is  alfo  computed  that 
the  remaining  dock  of  cattle  is  30,000.  I11  1770,  upwards 
of  90,000  bufliels  of  corn  were  exported,  exclulive  of 
wheat.  The  improvement  in  hulbandry  has  greatly  in- 
creafed  fince  the  fupprellion  of  fmuggling  from  the  I  fie  of 
Man ;  before  that  time  every  farmer  was  mounted  on  fome 
high  promontory,  expecting  the  vefiel  with  illicit  trade  ; 
but,  fince  that  period,  he  applies  in  earned  to  indudry  and 
cultivation.  Not  but  that  the  ifland  was  in  a  mod  remote 
time  famous  for  its  fertility:  Mon,  Mam  Gymry,  the 
Nurfmg-mother  of  Wales,  was  a  title  it  allumed  even  in 
the  1 2th  century. 

This  idand  is  divided  into  feventy-four  paridies,  of  which 
mod  of  the  churches  are  fituated  near  the  fhores.  By  an 
account  given  on  the  13th  of  Atigud,  1563,  there  were 
201  o  hcufeholds,  or  families,  inAnglefey;  allowing  five 
to  a  family,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  pe¬ 
riod  was  10,050.  In  1776;  the  number  of  houfes  in  A11- 
gfefey  was  about  3,956  :  allowing  five  perfons  to  a  family, 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  was  at  that  time  19,780  ; 
which  wants  only  340  of  doubling  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  intervening  fpace.  The  chief  town  is  Beaumaris. 

in  ancient  times  this  ifland  was  called  Mon ,  Mona,  or 
Moncg.  It  was  the  great  nurfery  of  the  religion  of  the 
Druids  ;  being  the  reiidence  of  the  Grand  Druid,  or  chief 
pontiff,  and  confequently  of  all  the  learned  dodlors  in  that 
religion.  Many  ancient  monuments  of  Druidifm  dill  re¬ 
main  in  the  idand.  At  Tre’r  Dryw,  or  the  habitation  of 
the  arch  druid,  are  feveral  mutilated  remains,  which  have 
been  defcribed  by  Mr.  Rowlands.  His  Bryn  Gwyn ,  or  royal 
tribunal,  is  a  circular  hollow  of  180  feet  in  diameter,  fur- 
rounded  by  an  immenfe  agger  of  earth  and  dones,  evident¬ 
ly  brought  front  fome  other  place,  as  there  is  not  the  lead 
mark  ot  their  being  taken  from  the  fpot.  It  has  only  a  (in¬ 
gle  entrance.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  grand 
conlidory  of  the  drnidical  adminidration.  Not  far  from  it 
was  one  of  the  Gojeddav,  now  in  a  manner  difperfed,  but 
which  once  confided  of  a  great  copped  heap  of  dones,  on 
which  fat  a  druid,  in(lru£ting  the  lurrounding  people  multa 
de  Dcomm  immortalivm  vi  ct  potefate  dijputare,  et  juventuti 
tradunt.  C;ef.  lib.  vi.  Here  were  alfo  the  relics  of  a  circle 
of  bones,  with  the  cromlech  in  the  midft;  but  all  extreme¬ 
ly  imperfeft.  Two  of  the  dones  are  very  large  ;  one, 
which  ferves  at  prefent  as  part  of  the  end  of  a  houfe,  is 
twelve  feet  feven  inches  high,  and  eight  feet  broad  ;  and 
another  eleven  feet  high,  and  twenty-three  feet  in  girth. 
Some  fmaller  dones  yetremain.  This  circle,  whencomplete, 
was  one  of  the  temples  of  the  druids,  in  which  their  reli¬ 
gious  rites  were  performed.  It  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Rowlands,  that  the  whole  of  thefe  remains  were  furround- 
cd  with  a  circle  of  oaks,  and  formed  a  deep  and  facred 
grove  :  Jam  per  fe  roborum  elcgunl  lucos,  neqne  ulla  facra  fine 
ea  fmnde  conjiciunt,  Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  xv.  44.  Near  this  is 
Cacr  Leb,  or  the  moated  entrenchment ;  of  a  fquare  form, 
'-with  a  double  rampart,  and  broad  ditch  intervening,  and 
a  fmaller  on  the  outlide.  Within  are  foundationsof circular 
and  of  fquare  buildings.  This  Mr.  Rowland  fuppofes  to 
have  been  the  reddence  of  the  arch  druid,  and  to  have 
given  the  name,  Tre’r  Dryw,  to  the  townihip  in  which  it 
bands.  At  Trev-Wry  are  feveral  faint  traces  of  circles 
of  dones,  and  other  vediges  of  buildings  ;  but  all  fo  dila¬ 
pidated,  or  hid  in  weeds,  as  to  become  aimed  formlefs. 
Bod-drudan,  or  the  habitation  of  the  druids,  Tre’r-Beirdd, 
or  that  of  the  bard,  and  Bodowyr ,  or  that  of  the  prieds, 
arc  ail  of  them  hamlets,  nearly  lurrounding  the  feat  of  the 
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chief  druid,  compofmg  the  edential  part  of  his  fuitc.  At 
the  lad  is  a  thick  cromlech,  reding  on  three  dones. 

The  fhore  near  Porthamel,  not  far  from  hence,  is  famed 
for  being  the  place  where  Suetonius  landed,  and  put  an 
end  in  this  ifland  to  the  Druid  reign.  His  infantry  palled 
over  in  flat-bottom  boats,  perhaps  at  the  fpot  dill  called 
Pant  yr  YJ'craphic,  or  the  vailey  of  Jkijfs.  His  cavalry 
eroded  partly  by  fording,  partly  by  fwimming.  Of  the 
conflict  on  this  occalioit  we  have  the  following  animated 
defeription  by  Tacitus:  Stat  pro  lit  tore  diveifa  acits,  denja 
armis  virifque,  inter curj'antibus  fizminis  in  niodum  furiarum , 
vejiejc.rali,  crinibus  dejedlis,  faces,  prcfcrcbmtr ;  druickeque 
circum ,  preces  diras fublatis  ad  ccelum  manibus  fvndcntes.  No - 
vitatc  ofpeElus  percutoc  mi/item,  tit  quaft  heerentibus  membns, 
immobile  corpus  vulneribus prccberenl.  Dein  cchortionibus  ducts, 
et  ft  ipfc  Jlimulantcs,  ne  muliebre  et  fanaticum  agmen  pave Jce- 
rent,  inferunt  Jigna,  Jlernuntque  obvios  ct  igni  juo  involvuvt. 
Pra-fidium  po/thac  impofitum  vicis,  cxcifque  luci,  Jaivis  JuperJli- 
tionibus  facri.  Nam  crtiore  captivo  adolere  aras ,  et  hominum 
jibris  conjulerc  dcosfas  habebant.  Thus  Englilhed:  “On 
the  diore  dood  a  motley  army  in  dole  array,  and  well 
armed  ;  with  women  running  wildly  about  in  black  attire 
with  diflievelled  hair,  and  like  the  furies  brandiihing 
their  torches;  furrounded  by  the  druids,  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  heaven,  and  pouring  forth  the  mod  dreadful  im¬ 
precations.  The  foldier  (lood  aflonifhed  with  the  novelty 
of  the  fight.  His  limbs  grew  torpid,  and  his  body  re¬ 
maining  motionlefs  refigned  to  every  wound.  At  length, 
animated  by  their  leader,  and  rob  zing  one  another  not  to 
be  intimidated  with  a  womanly  and  fanatic  band,  they  dif- 
played  their  enfigns,  overthrew  all  who  oppofed  them, 
and  flung  them  into  their  own  fires.  After  the. battle,  they 
placed  garrifons  in  the  towns,  and  cut  down  the  groves 
confecrated  to  the  mod  horrible  fuperditions  :  for  the  Bri¬ 
tons  held  it  right  to  facrifice  on  their  altars  with  the  blood 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  confiilt  the  gods  by  the  infpedtion 
of  their  entrails.”  There  are  no  traces  of  any  Roman 
works  left  in  this  country.  Their  day  was  fo  diort,  that 
they  had  not  time  to  form  any  thing  permanent. 

Near  the  ferry  of  Moel  y  Don  appear  the  fine  woods  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  (kir  ...  .  Menai  for  a  confiderable 

way.  The  wooded  part  of  the  ifland  is  on  this  fide.  It 
commences  at  Llanidan,  and  recals  the  ancient  Britilh  name 
of  Anglefey,  Ynys  Dyuyll,  or  the  Dark  Ifland,  on  account 
of  the  deep  (hade  of  its  groves:  but  at  prefent  it  is  (ex¬ 
cept  in  this  part)  entirely  diveded  of  trees;  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  fo  averfe  to  their  growth,  that  in  mod  parts  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  the  gentry  can  raife  a  plantation  round 
their  houfes.  Plus  Newydd,  the  feat  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bay- 
ley,  lies  clofe  upon  the  water,  protected  on  three  fides  by 
venerable  oaks  and  afhes.  The  view  up  and  down  this 
magnificent  river-like  firait  is  extremely  fine.  The  (bores 
are  rocky ;  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  covered  with  woods; 
and  beyond  foar  a  long  range  of  Snowdonian  alps.  Here 
dood  a  houfe  built  by  Gwenllian,  a  defeendant  of  Cadrod 
Hardd.  The  manfion  has  been  improved,  and  altered  to 
a  cadellated  form  by  the  prefent  owner. 

In  the  woods  are  fome  very  remarkable  druidical  anti¬ 
quities.  Behind  the  houfe  are  to  be  feen  two  vad  crom¬ 
lechs.  The  upper  done  of  one  is  twelve  feet  feven  inches 
long,  twelve  broad,  and  four  thick,  fupported  by  five  tall 
dones.  The  other  is  but  barely  feparated  from  the  fird  : 
is  almod  a  fquare,  of  five  feet  and  a  half,  and  fupported 
by  four  dones.  The  number  of  fupporters  to  cromlechs 
are  merely  accidental,  and  depend  on  the  fize  or  form  of 
the  incumbent  done.  Thefe  are  the  mod  magnificent  we 
have,  and  the  highed  from  the  ground ;  for  a  middle-fized 
horfe  may  eafiiy  pafs  under  the  larged.  In  the  lands  of 
Llugwy,  indeed,  there  is  a  mod  dupendous  one  of  a  rhom¬ 
boid  al  form.  Tlie  greated  diagonal  is  feventeen  feet  and 
a  half,  the  fmaller  fifteen,  and  the  thicknefs  three  feet 
nine  inches;  but  its  height  from  the  ground  is  only  two 
feet :  it  was  fupported  by  feveral  dones.  The  Welffi, 
who  aferibe  every  thing  dupendous  to  our  famous  Britilh 
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king,  call  it  Arthur's  Quoit.  In  the  woods  at  this  place  are 
tome  druidical  circles  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other. 

At  a  fmall  diflance  from  Beaumaris,  on  the  fhore,  (land 
the  remains  of  Llanvaes,  or  the  Friars.  It  was  founded 
by  prince  Llewelyn  ap  Jerwerth,  and  according  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  tradition  of  the  country,  over  the  grave  of  his  wife 
Joan,  daughter  of  king  John,  who  died  in  1237,  and  was 
interred  on  the  fpot.  Here  alfo  were  interred  a  foil  of  a 
Daniih  king,  lord  Clifford,  and  many  barons  and  knights 
who  fell  in  the  Welflt  wars.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Fran¬ 
cis,  and  confecrated  by  Howell  bifliop  of  Bangor,  a  prelate 
who  died  in  1240.  The  religious  were  Francifcans,  or 
minor  friars.  Their  church  and  houfe  were  deftroyed, 
and  their  lands  wafted,  in  the  infurredlion  made  (bon  after 
the  death  of  Llewelyn,  laft  Welflt  prince,  by  his  relation 
Madoc.  Edward  II.  in  confideration  of  their  misfortunes, 
remitted  to  them  the  payment  of  the  taxes  due  to  him, 
which  before  the  war  were  levied  at  the  rate  of  12I.  10s. 
Thefe  friars  were  ftrong  favourers  of  Owen  Glendwr. 
I-Ienry  IV.  in  his  firft  march  againft  Owen,  plundered  the 
convent,  put  feveral  of  the  friars  to  the  fword,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  the  reft ;  but  afterwards  fet  them  at  liberty, 
made  refutation  to  the  place,  'out  peopled  it  with  Englifti 
reclufes.  It  poflibly  was  again  reduced  to  ruin:  for  Hen¬ 
ry  V'.  by  patent,  eftablifties  here  eight  friars,  but  directs 
that  two  only  fliould  be  Welfh.  At  the  diflolution,  I-Ien¬ 
ry  VIII.  fold  the  convent  and  its  poffeflions  to  one  of  his 
courtiers.  They  became  in  later  days  the  property  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  White  (now  extinft),  who  built 
here  a  good  manfion.  It  of  late  became  the  property  of 
lord  Bulkeley.  The  church  is  turned  into  a  barn,  and 
the  coffin  of  the  princefs  Joan  now  ferves  for  a  watering- 
trough.  A  little  farther  is  Caftle  Aber  Llienawg,  a  fmall 
fquare  fort,  with  the  remains  of  a  little  round  tower  at 
each  corner.  In  the  middle  one  flood  a  fquare  tower.  A 
fofs  furrounds  the  whole.  A  hollow  way  is  carried  quite 
to  tiie  (bore,  and  at  its  extremity  is  a  large  mound  of  earth, 
defigned  to  cover  the  landing.  This  caftle  was  founded 
by  Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Chefter,  and  Hugh  the  Red  earl 
of  Shrewffmry,  in  1098,  when  they  made  an  invafion,  and 
committed  more  favage  barbarities  on  the  natives,  efpe- 
rially  on  one  Kenred  a  pried,  than  ever  Itained  the  annals 
of  any  country.  Providence  fent  Magnus  king  of  Nor¬ 
way  to  revenge  the  cruelties.  His  coming  was  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  cafual.  He  offered  to  land,  but  was  oppofed  by 
the  earls.  Magnus  flood  in  the  prow  of  his  diip,  and  call¬ 
ing  to  him  a  mod:  expert  bowman,  they  at  once  dire  bled 
their  arrows  at  the  earl  of  Shrew  (bury,  who  flood  all  arm¬ 
ed  on  the  fhore.  An  arrow  pierced  his  brain  through  one 
of  his  eyes,  the  only  defencelefs  part.  The  viblor,  fee¬ 
ing  him  fpring  up  in  the  agonies  of  death,  inful ting'ly  cried 
out  in  his  own  language,  Lsit  loupe,  “  Let  him  dance.” 
This  fort  was  garrifoned  fo  lately  as  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
when  it  was  kept  for  the  parliament  by  Sir  Thomas  Chea- 
dle;  but  was  taken  by  colonel  Robinfon  in  1645. 

Above  Llatiddona  is  a  high  hill,  called  Bcordd  Arthur ; 
the  true  name  was  probably  Din,  or  Dinas  Sulwy :  fora 
church  immediately  beneath  bears  that  of  Llanvihav.gle 
Din-Suluy.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a  great  Britidi  pod,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  double  row  of  rude  ftones  with  their  fltarp 
points  uppermoft ;  and  in  fome  parts  the  ramparts  are 
formed  of  fmall  ftones.  In  the  area  are  vefliges  of  oval 
buildings :  tire  larged:  is  formed  with  two  rows  of  fiat  ftones 
fet  on  end.  Thefe  had  been  the  temporary  habitations  of 
the  pofTefTors.  It  had  been  a  place  of  vaft  ftrength  :  for, 
beftdes  the  artificial  defence,  the  hill  dopes  deeply  on  all 
fides,  and  the  brink  next  to  the  ramparts  is  mostly  preci¬ 
pitous.  It  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  traveller  to  afeend 
this  hill  for  the  fake  of  the  vaft  profpect ;  an  intermixture 
of  fea,  rock,  and  alps,'  mod  elegantly  great. 

About  two  miles,  fouth  of  Fias  Gwyn,  the  feat  of  Paul 
Panton,  Ef’q.  was  fittiated  Penmynnydd,  once  the  reddence 
of  the  anceftors  of  Owen  Tudor,  i'econd  hufbanu  to  Ca¬ 
therine  of  France,  queen  dowager  of  Henry  V.  “who,  be- 
yhg  (as  honed  Halle  informs  us)  young  and  luftye,  folow- 
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yng  more  her  own  appetyte  than  frendely  confaill,  and 
regardyng  more  Iter  private  affebtion  than  her  open  ho¬ 
nour,  toketo  hufband  privily  (in  1428)  a  goodly  gentylman, 
ancLa  beautiful  perfon,  garniged  with  manye  godlye  gyfteg 
both  of  nature  and  of  grace,  called  Owen  Teuther,  a  man 
brought  furth  and  come  of  the  noble  lignage  and  aOncient 
lyne  o&Cadwaladar,  the  laft  kynge  of  the  Bri tonnes.” 
The  match,  important  in  its  coniequences,  rellored  the 
Britidi  race  of  princes  to  this  kingdom.  Thefe  reigned 
long,  under  the  title  of  the  Houfe  of  Tudor;  the  tmxed 
race  having  ceafed  on  the  acceifton  of  Henry  VI I.  grand - 
fon  to  our  illuftrious  countryman.  Th.e  remains  "of  the 
reddence  of  the  Tudors  are,  the  door  of  the  gateway  :  part 
of  the  houfe,  and  the  great  chimney-piece  of  the  lull, ‘are 
to  be  feen  in  the  prefent  farm-houfe.  The  Tudors,  for  a 
confiderable  fpace  before  the  extinction  of  their  race,  a(- 
furned  the  name  of  Owen.  Richard  was  the  laft  male  of 
th.e  family,  and  was  fheriff  of  the  county  in  1657.  Mar¬ 
garet,  heirefs  of  the  houfe,  married  Coningfby  Williams, 
Efq.  of  Gian  y  gors,  in  this  illand,  who  poffeff'ed  it  during 
his  life.  It  was  afterwards  fold  to  lord  Bulkeley,  in  whole 
defeendant  it  ftill  continues.  In  the  church  of  Penmyn 
11yd  is  a  mofl  magnificent  monument  of  white  alabafler, 
removed  at  the  diifolution  from  the  abbey  of  Llanvaes  to 
this  place  ;  probably  erebled  in  memory  of  one  of  the  houfe 
of  Tudor,  who  had  been  interred  there. 

On  the  weflern  point  of  the  bay  is  a  fmall  cape,  flat  at 
top,  called  Cajkll  mawr,  joined  to  the  land  by  a  low  iftli- 
mus.  It  is  compofed  of  lime-done,  which  is  carried  to 
diftant  parts  in  fmall  veffels,  which  lie  in  a  fmall  channel 
near  the  rock,  and  by  their  numbers  frequently  enliven  the 
view.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  but  there  are  no  vefliges  of  there  having  been  any 
flation.  Beyond  Caflell  mawr,  on  the  fhore,  are  vaft  block’s 
of  black  marble  filled  with  (hells,  corolloids,  and  fungit;e. 

At  Try felwyn  mountain  is  the  mofl  confiderable  body  of 
copper-ore-perhaps  ever  known.  The  part  of  Tryfclwyn 
which  contains  it  is  called  Parys  mountain.  Of  this’  moun¬ 
tain,  and  the  works  there  carried  on,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  curious  and  interefting  account  by  Mr.  Pennant : 
“  The  external  afpebl  of  the  hill  is  extremely  rude,  and 
rifes  into  enormous  rocks  of  coarfe  White  quartz.  The  ore 
is  lodged  in  a  bafon,  or  hollow,  and  has  on  one  fide  a  fmall 
lake,  on  whofe  waters,  diftafteful  as  thofeof  Avernus,  no 
bird  is  known  to  alight.  The  whole  afpeft  of  this  tract 
has,  by  the  mineral  operations,  aflumed  a  mod  favage  ap¬ 
pearance.  Suffocating  fumes  of  the  burning  heaps  of  cop¬ 
per  arife  in  all  parts,  and  extend  their  baneful  influence 
for  miles  around.  In  the  adjacent  parts  vegetation  is  near¬ 
ly  deffroyed:  even  the  modes  and  lichens  of  tiie  rocks 
have  perifhed;  and  nothing  feems  capable  of  re fi fling  the. 
fumes  but  the  purple  nielic  grafs,  which  flourifhes  in  abun¬ 
dance.  It  is  thought  that  the  ore  had  been  worked  in  a 
very  diftant  period.  Vefliges  of  th.e  ancient  operations  ap¬ 
pear  in  feveral  parts,  carried  on  by  trenching,  and  by 
heating  the  rocks  intenfely,  then  fuddenly  pouring  on  wa¬ 
ter,  fo  as  to  catife  them  to  crack  or  fcale  ;  thus.aulcwardly 
(upplying  the  ufe  of  gunpowder.  Pieces  of  charcoal  were 
alfo  found,  which  proves  that  wood  was  made  ufe  of  for 
that  purpofe.  As  the  Britons  imported  all  works  in  brafs, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  were  the  undertakers  of  thefe 
mines;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  fent  the  ore  to 
Caerhen  to  be  fmelted,  the  place  where  the  famous  cake 
of  copper  was  difeovered.  They  might  likewife  have  had 
a  fmelting  hearth  in  this  ifland  ;  for  a  round  cake  of  cop¬ 
per  was  difeovered  at  Llanvaethlle,  a  few  miles  from  this 
place.  Its  weight  was  fifty  pounds,  and  it  had  on  it  a 
mark  refembling  an  L. 

“  In  the  year  1762,  Alexander  Frazier  came  into  An- 
glefey  in  fearch  of  mines.  He  vifited  Parys  mountain; 
called  on  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  and  gave  him  fo  flattering 
an  account  of  the  profpedl,  as  induced  him  to  make  a  tri^ 
al,  and  fink  fhafts>  Ore  was  difeovered  ;  but,  before  any 
quantity  could  be  gotten,  the  mines  were  overpowered 
with  water.  In  about  two  years  after,  Meilfs.  Roe  and 
8  O-.  Co, 
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Co.  of  Macclesfield,  applied  to  Sic  Nicholas  for  a  leafe  of 
Penrhyn  ddu  mine  in  Caernaryonfhire ;  with  which  they 
were,  much  againft  their  wills,  compelled  to  take  a  leafe 
of  part  of  this  mountain,  and  to  carry  on  a  level,  and 
make  a  fair  trial.  The  trial  was  accordingly  made  ;  ore 
was  difcovered  ;  but  the  expences  overbalanced  the  pro¬ 
fits.  They  continued  working  to  great  lofs  ;  and  at  length 
determined  to  give  the  affair  up.  They  gave  their  agent 
orders  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  he,  as  a  final  attempt,  divi¬ 
ded  his  mefi  into  ten  feveral  companies,  of  three  or  four 
in  a  partnerfhip,  and  let  them  fink  {hafts  in  various  places, 
about  800  yards  eafhvard  of  a  place  called  the  Golden  Ven¬ 
ture,  on  a  prefurnption  that  a  fpring,  which  ifflted  from 
near  the  place,  inuft  come  from  a  body  of  mineral.  His 
conjefture  was  right ;  for  in  lei's  than  tv/o  days  they  met 
with,  at  the  depth  of  feven  feet  from  the  furface,  the  fo- 
lid  mineral,  which  proved  to  be  that  vail  body  which,  has 
lince  been  worked  to  filch  'advantage.  The  day  that  this 
difeovery  was  made  was  March  2,  1 7 6 S  :  which  has  ever 
fine!  been  obferved  as  a  feftival  by  the  miners.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this  difeovery,  another  adventure  was  begun  by  the 
]<  ev.  Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  owner  of  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  in  right  of  Ills  wife  Mary  Lewis,  of  Llys  Dulas;  fo 
that  the  whole  of  the  treafure  is  the  property  of  Sir  Ni¬ 
cholas  Bayley  and  himfelf.  The  body  of  copper-ore  is  of 
unknown  extent.  The  thicknels  has  been  afeertained  in 
fome  places  by  the  driving  of  a  level  under  it,  feveral 
years  ago,  and  it  was  found  to  be  in  Come  places  twenty- 
four  yards.  The  ore  is  moftly  of  the  kind  called  by  Cron- 
fted  Pyrites  cuprijlavo  viridefeens,  and  contains  vafl  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fulphur.  There  are  other  fpecies  of  copper-ore 
found  here.  Of  late  a  vein  of  the  Pyrites  cupri  grijeus  of 
Cronfted,  about  feven  yards  wide,  has  been  difcovered 
near  the  weft  end  of  the  mountain :  fome  is  of  an  iron  grey, 
fome  quite  black ;  the  firft  contains  i6ib.  of  copper  per 
cwt.  the  laft  forty.  An  ore  has  been  lately  found,  in  form 
of  loofe  earth,  of  a  dark  purplifli  colour;  and  the  beft  of 
it  has  produced  better  than  eight  in  twenty.  Some  years 
ago,  above  thirty  pounds  of  native  copper  was  found  in 
driving  a  level  through  a  turbery  ;  fome  was  in  form  of 
mofs,  fome  in  very  thin  leaves. 

“  It  is  quarried  out  of  the  bed  in  vaft  malTes ;  is  broken 
into  fniall  pieces ;  and  the  mod  pure  part  is  fold  raw,  at 
the  rate  of  about  3I.  to  6i.  per  ton,  or  fent  to  the  fmelt- 
ing-houfes  of  the  refpedfive  companies  to  be  melted  into 
metal.  The  more  impure  ore  is  alfo  broken  to  about  the 
fize  of  hens  eggs  ;  but,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fulphur  with  which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  other 
adventitious  matter,  it  muft  undergo  the  operation  of  burn¬ 
ing.  For  that  purpofe  it  is  placed  between  two  parallel 
walls  of  vaft  length:  fome  kilns  are  twenty,  others  forty 
and  fifty,  yards  in  length;  fome  ten,  others  twenty,  feet 
wide;  and  above  four  feet  in  height.  The  fpace  between 
is  not  only  filled,  but  the  ore  is  piled  many  feet  higlier,  in 
a  convex  form,  from  end  to  end.  The  whole  is  then  co¬ 
vered  with  flat  ftones,  clofely  luted  with  clay  ;  and  above 
is  placed  a  general  integument  of  clay,  and  frnall  rubbifli 
of  the  work,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  fumes  from 
evaporating.  Of  late,  fome  kilns  have  been  conftruded 
with  brick  arches  over  the  ore,  which  is  found  to  be  the 
beft  method  of  burning.  Within  thefe  few  years,  attempts 
are  made  to  preferve  the  fulphur  from  flying  away;  and 
that  is  done  by  flues  made  of  brick,  whole  tops  are  in  form 
of  a  Gothic  arch,  many  fcores  of  feet  in  length.  One  end 
of  thefe  opens  into  the  beds  of  copper  which  are  to  be 
burnt.  Tliofe  beds  are  fet  on  fire  by  a  very  fmali  quantity 
of  coal,  for  all  the  reft  is  effected  by  its  own  phlogifton. 
'The  volatile  part  is  confined,  and  dire  fled  to  the  flues; 
initscourfe  the  fulphureous  particles  firike  againft  their 
roofs,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  the  fineft  brim- 
ftone  ;  which  is  collected  and  carried  to  adjacent  houfes, 
v  here  it  is  melted  into  what  is  called  in  the  fliops  Jlone 
Ixrimjlone. 

“  The  beds  of  copper,  thus  piled  for  burning,  are  of 
vaft  extent.  Some  contain  400  tons  of  ore,  others  2000. 
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The  firft  require  four  months  to  be  completely  burnt,  the 
laft  near  ten.  Thus  burnt,  it  is  carried  to  proper  plaqes 
to  be  dreffed,  or  wafhed,  and  made  merchantable.  By 
this  procefs  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a  fourth  part  in  quantity, 
but  confiderably  improved  in  quality:  and  by  this  means 
the  water  is  ftrongly  or  richly  impregnated  with  copper, 
which  is  ditfolijed  by  the  acid  quality  of  the  fulphur  ;  and 
is  collected  or  precipitated  again  by  iron  in  the  above  de- 
feribed  pits.  The  iron  is  all  diflolved. 

“  But  a  far  richer  produce  of  copper  is  difcovered  from 
the  water  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  ore,  which  is 
highly  faturated  with  the  precious  metal.  This  is  drawn 
up,  eith.er  by  means  of  whimfies  or  windmills,  to  the  fur- 
face,  and  then  dillributed  into  numbers  of  reCtangular  pits 
thirty-fix  feet  long,  fome  pits  more  l'ome  lefs,  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  twenty  inches  deep.  To  fpeak  in 
the  language  of  the  adept,  Venus  muft  make  an  afttgna- 
tion  with  Mars,  or  this  folution  will  have  no  effed.  In 
plain  Englifh,  a  quantity  of  iron  muft  be  immerfed  in  the 
water.  The  kind  of  iron  is  of  no  moment ;  old  pots, 
hoops,  anchors,  or  any  refufe,  will  fuffice  ;  but  of  late, 
for  the  convenience  of  management,  the  adventurers  pro, 
cure  new  plates,  four  feet  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Thefe  they  immerfe  in¬ 
to  the  pits.  The  particles  of  copper  inftantly  are  preci¬ 
pitated  by  the  iron,  and  the  iron  is  gradually  diffolved  into 
a  yellow  ochre.  Great  part  of  it  floats  off  by  the  water, 
and  finks  to  the  bottom.  The  plates,  or  the  old  iron  (as 
it  happens),  are  frequently  taken  out,  and  the  copper 
feraped  off;  and  this  is  repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  iron 
is  confirmed.  The  copper  thus  procured  differs  little  from 
native  copper,  and  is  prized  accordingly,  and  fold  for 
prices  of  25I.  to  45I.  a  ton.  This  difeovery  is  far  from 
new  :  it  lias  been  pradifed  long  in  the  Wicklow  mines  in 
Ireland;  and  above  a  century  in  thofe  of  Hern-grundt  in 
Hungary,  where  it  is  called  ziment  copper.  The  waters  of 
the  Hungarian  mines  are  much  more  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  copper  than  thofe  of  Parys  mountain.  The  firft  ef¬ 
fects  its  operation  in  twelve  or  about  twenty  days,  the  laft 
requires  two  months.  Horfe-fhoes,  iron  made  in  the  fliape 
of  hearts,  and  other  forms,  are  put  into  the  foreign  wa¬ 
ters  ;  and,  when  perfectly  tranfmuted,  are  given  as  pre- 
fents  to  curious  ftrangers. 

“Nature  hath  been  profufe  in  beftowing  her  mineral  fa¬ 
vours  on  this  fpot:  for  above  the  copper-ore,  and  not 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  yard  beneath  the  common 
foil,  is  a  bed  of  yellowifii  greafy  clay,  from  one  to  four 
yards  thick,  containing  lead-ore,  and  yielding  from  600 
to  1000  pounds  weight  of  lead  from  one  ton;  and  one  ton 
of  the  metal  yields  not  lefs  than  fifty-feven  ounces  of  fil- 
ver.  This  place  has  been  worked  for  lead-ore  in  very  dif- 
tant  times.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pool  was  found  an  an¬ 
cient  fmelting-hearth  of  grit-ftone,  and  feveral  bits  of 
fmelted  lead,  of  about  four  inches  in  length,  two  In 
breadth,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Thefe  works  have  ad¬ 
ded  greatly  to  the  population  of  the  ifland  ;  for  about  1500 
perfons  are  employed;  who,  with  their  families,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  make  near  8000  perfons,  getting  their  bread  from 
thefe  mines.” 

Near  Kemlyn  Bay  is  a  quarry  of  marble,  common  to 
this  place,  fome  parts  of  Italy,,  and  to  Corfica,  and  known 
in  the  fhops  by  the  name  of  Verde  di  Corjica.  Its  colours 
are  green,  black,  white,  and  dull  purple,  irregularly  dif- 
pofed.  In  different  blocks  one  or  other  of  the  colours  are 
frequently  wanting ;  but  among  the  green  parts  are  often 
found  narrow  veins  of  a  mod  elegant  and  filky  white  af- 
beftos.  It  is  a  compound  fpecies  of  marble:  part  is  cal¬ 
careous,  and  may  be  ailed  upon  by  aqua-fortis.  The 
green  parts  partake  of  the  nature  of  jafper.  It  is  apt  to 
be  interfeded  by  frnall  cracks,  or  by  afbeftine  veins,  there¬ 
fore  incapable  of  taking  a  high  polifti.  This  quarry  lies 
on  the  lands  of  Monachty,  in  the  parifli  of  Llan-Fair- 
Ynghornwy;  and  it  is  found  again  in  the  ifle  of  Skerries, 
off  this  parifli.  In  Rhofcolyn  parifli,  a  green  amianthus, 
or  brittle  albedos,  is  met  with  in  great  plenty  in  a  green 
■2  marble 
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marble  fimilar  to  the  above ;  but  by  reafonof  the  Inflexi¬ 
ble  quality  of  its  fibres  not  applicable  to  the  fame  ufe. 

AN'GLICISM,yi  [from  Anglus,  Lat.]  A  form  of  fpeech 
peculiar  to  the  Englifh  language ;  an  Englifh  idiom. — 
They  corrupt  their  (tile  with  untutored  ariglicifms.  Milton. 

AN'GLING,yi  the  art  of  fifhingwith  a  rod,  hook,  and 
line;  forwhich  fee  Fishing. 

AN'GLO-C  ALVINISTS,yi  a  name  given  by  fome  wri¬ 
ters  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  as  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  other  Calvinids  in  molt  points  except  church- 
government. 

Ang  lo-Saxon,  J'.  an  appellation  given  to  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  Englifh  Saxons;  in  contradidindlion  from 
the  true  Saxon,  as  well  as  from  the  modern  Englifh. 

AN'GLUS  (Thomas),  an  Englifh  prieft,  well  known 
for  the  Angularity  of  his  opinions,  and  feveral  little  tra£ls 
which  he  wrote  in  the  17th  century.  He  went  by  feveral 
names.  Mr.  Baillet  fays  his  true  name  was  White',  but 
that  he  ufcd  to  difguife  it  under  that  of  Candidus,  Albus, 
Bianchi,  and  Richworth  ;  but  he  was  mofl  known  in  France 
by  the  name  of  Thomas  Anglus.  Des  Cartes  generally  call¬ 
ed  him  Mr.  Vitus.  He  pafled  fome  time  in  mofl  countries 
of  Europe;  but  his  longeft  flay  was  at  Rome  and  Paris. 
When  he  was  in  England,  he  lived  a  confiderable  time  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby;  and  feems  to  have  had 
a  great  efleem  for  the  opinions  of  this  gentleman,  as  may 
be  feen  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  the  preface  to  his 
Latin  work  concerning  the  Inflitutions  of  the  Peripatetic 
Philofophy,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  Kenelm. 
He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  peripatetic  philofophy. 
He  attempted  even  to  make  the  principles  of  Ariilotle  fub- 
fervient  to  the  explaining  the  mofl  impenetrable  myfteries 
of  religion;  and  with  this  view  he  engaged  in  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  prededination,  free-will,  and  grace.  Mr.  Baillet 
fays,  “  What  he  wrote  upon  this  fubjeft  refembles  the  an¬ 
cient  oracles  for  obfcurity.”  He  died  fome  time  after  the 
refloration  of  Charles  II.  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 

AN'GOL,  a  pleafant  well -watered  city  of  Chili,  litua- 
ted  on  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  125  miles  north  of 
Baldivia.  Lat.  37.  56.  S.  Ion.  72.39.  W. 

ANGO'LA,  a  kingdom  on  the  veffern  coafl  of  Africa, 
lying,  according  to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  between 
lat.  8.  30.  and  16.  21.  S.  forming  a  coafl  of  upwards  of 
480  miles;  but  how  far  it  extends  from  well  to  eaft  has 
never  been  exa£lly  determined.  Angola  Proper  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  river  Danda,  which  feparates  it 
from  Congo;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Coanza,  by  which 
it  is  feparated  from  Benguela.  This  lad,  however,  is  now 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  having  been  con¬ 
quered  by  its  monarchs,  though  it  flill  retains  the  name  of 
kingdom,  and  is  included  in  the  dimenfions  jufl  now  given. 
The  air  here  is  very  hot  and  unwholefome,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  mountainous :  there  being  but  few  plains  to  be  met 
with  in  it,  except  on  the  fea-coafl,  and  between  the  huge 
ridges  of  mountains.  That  part  of  the  kingdom  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Angola  Proper,  was  fubjed:  to  the 
kings  of  Congo  in  the  year  1484,  when  the  Portuguefe 
firfl  difeovered  the  country  :  but  how  long  it  had  been  fo 
before  that  time,  is  not  known;  the  inhabitants  being  ut¬ 
terly  deflitute  of  chronology,  and  having  no  other  way  of 
diftinguifhing  pad  events,  but  by  faying  they  happened  in 
fuch  a  king’s  reign.  Neither,  though  Angola  became  a 
difiinft  kingdom  (ince  its  difeovery  by  the  Portuguefe,  is  it 
known  with  more  certainty  at  what  time  that  revolution 
happened  ;  or  whether  the  Portuguefe  were-not  concerned 
in  addling  the  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Congo,  who  govern¬ 
ed  the  province  of  Angola,  to  fet  up  for  himfelf. 

All  accounts  agree,  that  this  kingdom  was  founded  by 
one  Ngola  or  Angola,  from  whom  it  took  its  name.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  this  Ngola  was  a 
fmith,  and  the  inventor  of  that  trade,  in  which  he  had  been 
inflru£led  by  the  demons  of  the  country.  In  confequence 
of  this,  he  became  exceedingly  rich,  not  in  gold,  filver,  or 
fhell-money,  which  \\  ere  not  at  that  time  in  ufe,  but  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  fruits,  which  were  then  exchanged  in  traf- 
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fic.  The  country  being  not  long  after  vifited  by  a  griev¬ 
ous  famine,  Ngola  <reneroufly  relieved  iris  diftrelled  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  faved  the  lives  of  fome  thoufands.  In  gra¬ 
titude  for  this  generofity,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  king ; 
and  hence  the  fmith’s  trade  is  reckoned  among  the  royai 
arts  of  Angola. 

According  to  other  accounts  which  can  be  more  depend¬ 
ed  upon,  Ngola  was  the  king  of  Congo’s  viceroy ;  who, 
having  become  powerful  by  the  rediuSlion  of  feveral  of  the 
neighbouring  Hates,  was  induced  to  fet  up  for  himfelf. 
Dreading,  neverthelefs,  the  power  of  his  old  mailer,  he 
chofe  to  fend  him  the  ufual  tribute  and  prefents  annually, 
till  he  reckoned  himfelf  firmly  feated  on  the  throne,  and 
had  fecured  it  to  his  defcendants.  His  meafures  were, 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  wars  which  the  king  of  Congo 
was  then  engaged  in  with  the  Giagas,  a  barbarous  nation 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Thefe  made  fuch  a  powerful  in¬ 
road  into  his  dominions,  that  he  was  glad  to  a(k  the  aflid- 
ance  of  Ngola;  not  as  a  fubjeft,  but  as  a  friend  and  ally. 
This  was  readily  granted  ;  and  the  two  monarchs  continu¬ 
ed  ever  after  lending  prefents  and  afli (lance  to  each  other, 
and  encouraging  a  mutual  commerce  between  all  their 
fubjeifls. 

Ngola  lived  to  a  great  age,  highly  refpedled  by  his  fub- 
jefts,  and  in  alliance  witli  the  king  of  Congo  and  the  Por- 
tuguele,  whofe  numerous  fettlements  on  the  coalt  had 
made  them  become  very  powerful.  According  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  country,  he  had  many  wives  and  concubines. 
By  his  chief  favourite  he  had  three  daughters,  Zunda  Ri- 
angola,  Tumba  Riangola,  and  another  whofe  name  is  un¬ 
known.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  king’s 
chief  care  was  to  fecure  the  crown  to  the  eldeft  of  thefej 
for  which  purpofe  he  confulted  his  queen,  who  encouraged 
him  in  the  defign  with  all  the  eloquence  in  her  power. 
By  her  advice,  lie  fent  for  his  lieutenant-general,  a  favour¬ 
ite  Have,  whom  he  had  created  viceroy  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  refolution.  The  art¬ 
ful  miniller  did  not  fail  to  applaud  his  defign,  though  his 
intention  was  to  defraud  the  princefs,  and  leize  the  throne 
for  himfelf.  He.  accordingly  took  the  opportunity,  one 
day,  when  that  princefs  and  the  whole  court  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  fowing  their  lands,  to  fpread  a  report  that  the 
Angolic  enemies  had  entered  the  kingdom,  and  were  de- 
ftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword.  Inthisconfu- 
fion,  the  treacherous  viceroy  conducted  the  three  prin- 
celfes  to  the  royal  palace ;  and,  acquainting  Ngola  with  the 
pretended  danger,  urged  him  to  betake  himfelf  to  a  fpeedy 
flight.  The  frighted  monarch,  unable  to  dir  with  age, 
delired  his  miniller  to  take  the  molt  proper  means  for  his 
fafety:  whereupon,  being  a  flout  young  fellow,  he  took 
his  majefly  on  his  back,  and  carried  him  into  a  neigbour- 
ing  wood,  where  he  (tabbed  him  with  a  dagger.  This 
llratagem  was  too  lhallow  to  remain  long  concealed  ;  the 
murderer  was  quickly  difeovered,  and  many  of  the  nobles 
rofe  in  arms  againft  him;  but,  finding  his  party  too  (trong 
to  be  oppofed,  they  were  at  lad  obliged  to  lubmit,  and 
fuffer  him  quietly  to  afeend  the  throne,  upon  his  publicly 
declaring  that  he  had  not  feized  it  for  himfelf,  but  with 
a  view  of  securing  it  to  the  princefs  Zunda  Riangola. 

To  this  princefs  the  ufurper  palliated  his  conduct  in  the 
bed  manner  he  could;  and  Ihe  had  art  enough  to  difguife 
her  refentment  fo  effectually,  that  he  never  difeovered  the 
fmalled  cCcafion  for  jealoufy.  At  lad,  his  hidden  death 
gave  Zunda  an  opportunity  of  afeending  the  throne  peace¬ 
ably;  when  fne  behaved  with  fuch  moderation  and  juf- 
tice,  as  to  gain  the  love  and  affection  of  all  her  ftibjedls. 
Her  jealous  temper  prevented  her  from  marrying;  and, 
by  giving  too  much  way  to  it,  die  came  at  lad  to  dread  as 
rivals  the  two  fons  of  her  younger  li Iter  Tumba,  and  to 
form  defigns  again d  their  life.  To  accomplilh  her  pur- 
pofles,  lhe  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to  court,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  have  them  educated  under  her  own  eye.  This  was 
was  declined  for  fome  time;  but  at  length  the  queen  pre¬ 
vailed  fo  far  as  to  have  the  elded  fent  to  her;  whom  die 
no  fooner  got  into  her  power,  than  die  caufed  him  to  be 

maflacred. 


malfacred,  with  all  his  attendants;  only  one  escaping,  all 
covered  with  wounds,-  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  the 
princefs  and  her  hufband. 

On  hearing  of  this  bloody  a<5l,  the  afflicted  parents  im¬ 
mediately  fallied  forth  at  the  head  of  all  their  vaifals. 
They  were  waited  for  by  queen  Zunda  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army ;  but  no  fooner  did  her  foldiers  perceive 
the  parents  of  the  deceafed  prince,  than  they  immediately 
abandoned  the  queen  to  their  refentment.  Tumba  then 
rulhed  upon  her  lifter,  and  ftabbed  her  to  the  heart;  after 
which,  (lie  commanded  lier  entrails  to  be  taken  out,  and 
thrown  into  the  hole  in  which  her  fon’s  body  had  been 
call.  Upon  this  Tumba  was  crowned  queen  of  Angola, 
and  invited  her  hulband  to  participate  with  her  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  public  affairs.  This  offer  he  was  too  wife  to 
accept ;  and  Tumba,  upon  his  refufal,  refigned  the  crown 
into  the  hands  of  her  lurviving  fon,  named  AngolaChilvagni. 
He  proved  a  great  and  wife  prince,  gaining  the  love  of  his 
fubjedts  by  the  moderation  and  equity  of  his  government. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  one  of  his  younger  fons,  named 
Dambi  Angola ;  who  no  fooner  afcended  the  throne,  than 
he  put  all  his  brethren  to  death,  left  they  fhould  unite  in 
favour  of  the  eldeft.  The  reft  of  his  reign  proved  con¬ 
formable  to  fuch  a  beginning.  He  was  a  monfter  of  cru¬ 
elty,  avarice,  lewdnefs,  and  perfidy.  Death,  however, 
in  a  fh'ort  time,  happily  delivered  his  fubjefts  from  this 
tyrant ;  who,  notvvithftanding  his  infamous  life,  was  bu¬ 
ried  with  the  greateft  magnificence  ;  and  a  mount  was  e- 
rected  over  his  grave,  confifting,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  country,  of  a  prodigious  number  of  human  victims 
which  had  been  facrificed  to  his  ghoft,  Dambi  Angola 
was  fucceeded  by  Ngola  Chilivagni,  a  warlike  and  cruel 
prince.  He  conquered  many  nations,  and  made  the  moft 
dreadful  inroads  into  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  along  the  ri¬ 
vers  of  Danda,  Lucalla,  Zanda,  and  Coanza;  whofe  wa¬ 
ters  were  often  tinged  with  the  blood  of  thoufands  whom 
he  malfacred  in  his  excurfions.  Notvvithftanding  thefe  but¬ 
cheries,  Ngola  Chilivagni  fhevved  fuch  generolity  to  thofe 
who  readily  fubmitted  to  him,  that  he  was  fure  to  con¬ 
quer,  not  only  wherever  he  came,  but  wherever  he  feem- 
ed  to  direct  his  forces.  At  laft,  as  if  weary  of  conqueft, 
he  planted  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Coanza,  about  eight 
leagues  from  I.oanda  San  Paulo,  as  a  boundary  to  his  ra¬ 
vages.  This  tree  the  Portuguefe  called  Ifanda,  or  Ifan- 
davra  ;  and  afterwards  erected  a  fortrefs  near  it. 

The  fame  folly  and  infolenee  which  took  place  in  the 
bread  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  account  of  his  rapid 
conquefts,  foon  puffed  up  the  mind  of  this  petty  African 
tyrant.  Becaufe  he  had  conquered  and  ravaged  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  brought  under  his  fub- 
jedtion  a  few  cowardly  barbarians,  he  fitil  fancied  hinifelf 
invincible,  and  then  that  he  was  a  god.  He  demanded  the 
fame  rel'pect  and  adoration  that  was  paid  to  their  other  dei¬ 
ties  ;  and  with  this  demand  his  fubje6ts  were  fervile  enough 
to  comply.  This  pretended  deity,  however,  was  forced 
to  fubmit  to  the  fate  of  other  mortals,  and  died  without 
leaving  a  fuccelfor  behind  him. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Ngola  Chilivagni,  the  frates  eleeled 
Ngingha-  Angola-Chilombo-Kicktifanda,  great-nephew  to 
queen  Tumba’s  hufband,  as  his  fuccelfor.  He  proved  fuch 
a  rapacious  and  cruel  tyrant,  that  his  fubjeils  univerfally 
wifhed  for  his  death  ;  which,  luckily  for  them,  foon  hap¬ 
pened.  He  was  interred  with  the  ufual  pomp  and  folern- 
nities,  particularly  that  of  having  a  whole  hecatomb  of 
human  victims  facrificed  upon  his  grave.  His  fon  Bandi 
Angola,  who  fucceeded  him,  proved  yet  a  greater  tyrant 
than  his  father  ;  fo  that  he  foon  became  intolerable  to  his 
fubjefts.  A  general  revolt  enfued,  in  which  his  fubje&s 
called  in  the  cannibal  Giagas  to  their  alii  fiance,  Thefe  im¬ 
mediately  poured  in  like  a  torrent,  and,  having  defeated 
the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  befieged  him  in  an  macceffible 
mountain;  where,  not  being  able  to  come  at  him,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  reduce  him  by  famine.  Bandi  Angela  applied 
to  the  king  of  Congo  for  afliftance.  As  it  was  the  inte- 
reft  of  that  prince  to  hinder  the  ravenous  Giagas  from  en¬ 


tering  into  the  Angolic  dominions,  he  did  not  hefitate  at 
granting  his  requeft ;  and  ordered  a  ftrong  reinforcement 
of  the  Portuguefe,  of  whofe  valour  he  had  a  high  opinion, 
and  of  whom  he  entertained  a  great  number  at  his  court, 
to  inarch  to  the  affiftance  of  the  king  of  Angola.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  given  to  one  of  the  moft  expe¬ 
rienced  Portuguefe  officers  ;  who,  depending  more  on  the 
handful  of  Europeans  he  had  under  his  command  than  on 
the  Congoefe,  attacked  the  rebels,  though  greatly  fuperior 
in  number;  and,  having  utterly  defeated  them,  reftored  the 
king  of  Angola  to  the  throne. 

This  eflfential  fervice  lb  endeared  the  Portuguefe  to 
Bandi  Angola,  that  he  took  them  into  his  fervice,  and 
even  into  his  council.  Their  general  became  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  of  the  king,  but  much  more  fo  of  his  daughter, 
who  conceived  a  violent  palfion  for  him.  Unfortunately 
for  them  both,  the  amour  was  carried  on  with  fo  little  pre¬ 
caution  on  her  part,  that  the  king  quickly  difeovered  it  ; 
and  immediately  formed  a  refolution  of  exterminating  the 
Portuguefe  all  at  once.  Such  violent  meafures,  however, 
could  not  be  concerted  fo  privately  but  the  princefs  got 
intelligence  of  it  ;  and,  having  apprif’ed  her  lover  of  ins 
danger,  he  immediately  withdrew  into  Congo,  taking  with 
him  as  many  of  his  countrymen  as  he  conveniently  could. 
The  king  of  Congo  expreffed  fuch  ftrong  refentment  againft: 
Bandi  Angola  for  his  ingratitude,  that  the  Portuguefe  ge¬ 
neral  would  have  probably  prevailed  upon  him  to  declare 
war  againft  Angola,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  defend  his 
own  dominions  againft  a  neighbouring  prince  who  then 
made  an  invafion.  This  alforded  that  general  a  fair  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  firing  leave  to  return  home  ;  pro'mifing  to  come 
with  fuch  reinforcements  as  would  enable  the  king  of  Con¬ 
go  to  revenge  himfelf  for  he  affront  put  upon  him  by  the 
Angolic  monarch.  His  real  intention,  however,  was,  to 
give  the  king  of  Portugal  an  opportunity  of  feizing  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Angola. 

On  his  return  to  Lifbon,  the  Portuguefe  general  having 
laid  his  plan  before  the  king,  it  was  fo  well  relifhed,  that 
an  armament  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  out,  well  furnifhed 
with  every  neceffary  for  building  for  tie  fifes',  &c.  and  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  men.  The  w  iad  proving  favourable  all 
the  way  back,  the  Portuguefe  icon  arrived  fafe  at  Loanda 
San  Paulo  ;  whence  the  general  dit patched  a  meffenger  to 
acquaint  the  king  of  Congo  with  his  arri\  .d,  and  to  make 
him  fome  rich  prefonts.  Thefe  were  no  fooner  gone  that* 
the  admiral  failed  up  the  Coanza;  and, -landing  without 
oppofition  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  let  .about  erecting  a 
fortrefs  in  a  convenient  fituation,  which  tv  as  completed!  in 
a  few  days.  1  he  king  being  informed  of  the  return  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  of  their  fortifying  liwmfeives,  gathered 
together  a  numerous  arn.v :  but  his  forces,  though  up¬ 
wards  of  100,000  in  number,  w<  rc  utterly  defeated  by  the 
Portuguefe;  vaft  numbers  v, ere  killed,  and  many  more 
carried  into  flavery.  The  admiral  now  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  putting  all  to  fire  and  fword,  and  making  him¬ 
felf  mafter  o!  every  advantageous  fpot  of  ground.  The 
king,  however,  had  ftill  the  good  luck  to  efcape  all  the 
ftratagems  that  were  laid  for  him ;  and  once  more  got  fafe 
to  his  inacceftible  fortrefs. 

All  this  time  Bandi  Angola  had  himfelf  tyrannized,  and 
allowed  his  favourites  to  tyrannize,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
his  fubje<5ls  were  become  no  lefs  weary  of  his  government 
than  when,  they  formerly  revolted.  Being  now  exafpera- 
ted  beyond  meafure  at  the  calamitous  war  of  which  he  had 
been  the  occafion,  they  formed  a  defign  of  putting  an  end 
to  his  life  ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  him  out  of  his  retreat, 
where  he  wallowed  in  all  manner  of  debauchery,  they  had 
recourfe  to  the  following  ftratagem:  A  deputation  was 
fent,  acquainting  him  with  the  revolt  of  one  Cuculo  Ca- 
bazzo;  who,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band,  committed 
the  moft  cruel  ravages.  They  befought  Ins  majefty,  either 
to  levy  a  fuflicicnt  number  of  troops,  and  march  in  perfon 
againft  him,  or  to  allow  them  to  arm  themfelves  againft 
him.  The  credulous  king  complied  with  this  laft  prouo- 
lalj  and  granted  them  leave  to  raife  what  forces  might  be 
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thought  neceffary.  Four  days  after,  notice  was  fent  to  rite 
king,  that  his  fubjefts  had  attacked  the  rebels,  and  had 
been  repulfed  with  lofs;  but  that,  if  his  majedy  would 
but  condefcend  to  animate  them  with  his  prefence,  the 
light  of  him  would  infpire  them  with  fuch  courage,  that 
they  would  atfuredly  prove  victorious.  This  had  the  de¬ 
filed  effect  ;  and  the  king  fet  out  a  few  days  after,  with¬ 
out  any  other  precaution  than  his  own  guards,  to  head  his 
army,  which  was  encamped  on  the  banks  ot  the  Lucalla. 
He  no  fooner  appeared  in  view,  than  the  chief  officers 
came  out  to  meet  him  ;  and  having,  under  pretence  ot  pay¬ 
ing  their  refpefts,  gradually  feparated  him  from  his  guards, 
they  fell  upon  him  and  difpatched  him  at  once. 

Bandi  Angola  was  fucceeaed  by  his  fon  Ngola  Bandi, 
whofe  mother  had  been  a  Have,  and  whole  title  to  the 
crown  was  confequently  difputable,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country.  Of  this  the  new  king  being  well  apprifed, 
thought  proper  to  begin  his  reign  by  murdering  every  per- 
fon  who  had  oppofed  his  election.  He  began  with  the  len- 
dula ,  or  commander  of  the  king’s  rear-guard ;  who,  by  his 
office,  is  the  chief  of  the  electors,  and  the  perfon  who  go¬ 
verns  the  kingdom  during  the  interregnum.  Him  he  or¬ 
dered  to  be  put  to  death,  with  all  his  family.  Thefe  were 
followed  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  father’s  court ;  all 
his  concubines,  together  with  their  parents  and  near  rela¬ 
tions,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  butchered;  together  with  his 
half-brother,  his  father’s  fon  by  a  favourite  concubine, 
and  then  but  an  infant.  He  did  not  fpare  even  the  fon  of 
his  tiller  Zingha  Bandi,  whom  fhe  had  by  one  of  her  para¬ 
mours.  The  interelt  of  his  filter  had  contributed  greatly 
to  raife  this  tyrant  to  the  throne  ;  and  his  ingratitude,  with 
the  murder  of  her  ion,  fo  exafperated  her,  that  fhe  fwore 
to  be  revenged  on  him  in  the  lame  way. 

The  Portuguefe  were  the  next  objefts  of  his  refentment. 
Thefe  he  fo  much  dreaded  on  account  of  their  valour  and 
policy,  that  he  immediately  declared  w  ar,  refolving  not  to 
lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  exterminated  them  to  the  lad 
man,  or  driven  them  totally  out  of  his  dominions.  His 
rafhnefs,  however,  colt  him  dear.  Myriads  of  the  Ango- 
lic  troops  were  overthrown  by  a  handful  of  Portugueie  ; 
and  the  king  himlelf  was  forced  to  fly,  firlt  into  the  ifland 
of  Chiconda,  in  the  river  Coanza,  and  then  into  the  de- 
ferts  of  Oacco.  Here  his  conquerors,  out  of  great  cle¬ 
mency,  allowed  him  to  live  among  the  wild  beads,  with¬ 
out  any  other  fudenance  than  what  the  del'erts  afforded. 
He  had  the  misfortune  alfo  to  lofe  his  queen,  and  two  lif¬ 
ters,  Cambi  and  Fungi,  who  were  taken  prifoners  by  the 
Portuguefe.  The  king,  being  informed  of  this,  lent  an 
embalfy  to  treat  of  their  ranfom,  and  an  exchange  of  pri¬ 
foners.  The  propofal  was  readily  agreed  to ;  and  the  prin- 
ceffes  were  fent  back  laden  with  prefents.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  refilled  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and 
thereby  plunged  himfelf  into  dill  greater  difficulties.  A 
new  Portuguefe  viceroy  being  arrived  about  this  time, 
Ngola  was  quite  at  a  lots  how  to  excufe  the  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  his  part  of  the  treaty.  At  lad  he  had  recourfe  to 
his  exafperated  filter  Zingha  ;  and  having  excufed,  as  well 
as  he  could,  the  murder  of  her  fon,  propofed  to  fend  her 
on  a  fplendid  embafly  to  the  viceroy.  Having  confented, 
but  without  forgetting  her  refentment,  die  let- out,  as  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  for  the  king  of  Angola,  with  a  magnificent  re¬ 
tinue,  was  received  with  all  the  honour  due  to  her  rank, 
and  lodged  in  a  fplendid  palace  prepared  for  her. 

At  the  fird  audience  Zingha  had  of  Don  John  (the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  viceroy),  (he  was  furprifed  to  find  a  dately  elbow- 
chair  prepared  for  him  to  fit  upon,  and  for  herfelf  only  a  rich 
tapedry  fpread  on  the  floor,  with  a  velvet  cufhion  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold,  and  placed  over  againfl  the  chair  of  date. 
Diffembling  her  difpleafure,  however,  fhe  beckoned  to  one 
of  the  ladies  of  her  retinue,  commanded  her  to  lay  herfelf 
down  on  her  elbows  and  knees  upon  the  carpet,  and  fat 
herfelf  upon  her  back  during  the  whole  time  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  She  behaved  with  fuch  addrefs  and  dignity,  as  to 
gain  the  admiration  of  the  w  hole  council.  A  propofal  was 
made  of  entering  into  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defendve 
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with  the  king  of  Angola,  provided  he  acknowledged  him¬ 
felf'  the  vaffal  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  fubmitted  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute.  To  this  Zingha  replied,  that  fuch 
conditions  were  indeed  fit  to  be  impofed  upon  thofe  who 
had  been  conquered  by  the  {word  ;  but  not  upon  a  great 
and  powerful  monarch,  who  only  fought  their  friend  fiiip 
and  alliance  :  upon  which  the  treaty  was  concluded  on 
both  fides,  without  any  other  conditions  than  the  exchange 
of  prifoners. 

Zingha  was  fo  taken  with  the  honours  done  her  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  fo  intent  upon  obferving  the  order,  drels, 
arms,  kc.  of  their  troops,  that  fhe  (laid  at  Loanda  a  con- 
liderable  time  ;  during  which  (he  was  infracted  in  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  confented  to  be  baptifed.  Don  John 
and  his  fpoufe  were  the  Iponfors;  who  difmiffed  her  foon 
after,  with  all  poffible  honours,  and  highly  fatisfied  with 
her  reception  and  fuccefs.  At  her  return,  (lie  took  care 
to  have  the  articles  ratified  by  her  brother,  who  exprelfcd 
his  approbrtion  of  them,  and  the  highed  obligations  to  her. 
He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  defire  the  viceroy  to  fend  him 
fome  proper  perfons  to  indruft  him  in  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  which  he  laid  he  was  .very  defirous  of  embracing. 
This  requed  was  immediately  granted  ;  and  Don  Denis  de 
Faria,  a  negro  pried,  a  native  of  Angola,  was  difpatched, 
with  an  officer  of  diltinCtion,  to  (land  godfather  to  the  king. 
Thefe  met  at  firlt  with  a  gracious  reception  ;  but,  when 
they  came  to  talk  of  baptifm,  Ngola  altered  his  mind,  arid 
told  them  it  was  too  much  below  his  dignity  to  receive 
it  from  the  fon  of  one  of  his  Haves,  and  fent  them  both, 
back. 

As  no  experience  feems  to  have  been  a  fufficient  anti¬ 
dote  againfl  the  innate  folly  of  Ngola  Bandi,  he  loon  after 
took  it  into  his  head  to  make  war  on  the  Portuguefe,  and 
invaded  fome  of  their  territories.  This  lalt  action  proved 
his  ruin  :  his  troops  were  all  cut  off,  and  himfelf  forced  to 
fwim  for  his  life  to  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Coanza,  whither 
the  Portuguefe  purfued  and  furrounded  him;  fo  that  he 
had  no  other  chance,  but  either  to  fall  into  their  hands,  or 
be  devoured  by  wild  beads,  with  which  the  place  fwarmed. 
From  both  thefe  dangers  he  was  relieved  by  a  dofe  of  poi- 
fon,  given  him,  as  was  fuppofed,  by  his  filter  Zingha. 
Before  this  time,  however,  he  had  taken  care  to  fend  his 
elded  ion  to  the  country  of  the  Giagas,  and  put  him  un¬ 
der  the  care-  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  called  Giaga  Caza, 
whom  he  befought  to  take  care  of  him,  and  protect  him 
from  his  aunt  Zingha,  as  he  rightly  imagined  fhe  would 
not  fail  of  attemp  ting  his  life,  in  order  to  lecure  herfelf  on 
the  throne.  Zingha  Bandi  was  crowned  queen  of  Angola 
in  1627.  She  was  a  very  artful  woman,  endowed  with 
great  prefence  of  mind,  firm  in  her  refolutions,  of  an  in¬ 
trepid  courage,  and  a  great  midrefs  in  the  art  of  dillimu- 
lation.  She  inherited  a  jealous  and  cruel  temper,  to  which 
(lie  would  not  hefitate  to  facrifice  her  neared  relations,  if 
they  gave  her  the  lead  umbrage.  To  this  jealoufy,  there¬ 
fore,  fhe  refolved  to  facridce  her  nephew,  becaufe  he  had 
a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  herfelf.  She  made  ufe  of 
the  mod  folemn  oaths  to  draw  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
guardian,  proteding  that  fhe  had  accepted  of  the  throne 
with  no  other  view  than  to  preferve  it  for  him.  But  Giaga, 
her  brother,  being  well  acquainted  with  her  temper,  was 
proof  againd  all  her  oaths  and  fair  fpeeches.  Zingha,  find- 
ing  this  method  ineffectual,  pretended  a  defire  of  refigning 
tlie  crown  to  her  nephew,  to  which  fhe  faid  die  had  no  o- 
ther  objection,  than  that  die  was  afraid  he  was  yet  incapable 
of  adiiming  the  reins  of  government.  She  therefore  defired 
an  interview  with  him,  though  ever  fo  diort,  that  fhe  might 
fatisfy  herfelf  in  this  particular,  and  promifed  to  detain 
him  no  longer  than  Giaga  fhould  think  neceffary.  Giaga 
thought  there  could  be  no  danger  in  confenting  to  a  diort 
interview;  and  therefore  fent  the  unfortunate  prince  to 
her,  attended  by  a  magnificent  retinue.  The  cruel  queen 
no  fooner  got  him  in  her  power,  than  fhe  murdered  him 
with  her  own  hand,  and  caufed  his  body  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Coanza,  ridding  herfelf,  by  that  inhuman  aft,  of  a  dan. 
gerous  rival,  as  well  as  revenging  herfelf  on  her  brother. 
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as  (be  bad  {Worn  to  do,  for  the  murder  of  her  fon.  Zin¬ 
gha’s  next  fcheme  was  to  rid  herfelf  of  the  Portuguqfe, 
who  had  effablifhed  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
alriioft  entire  matters  of  Angola.  They  had  built  fortreffes 
on  every  convenient  fpot  that  fuited  them,  efpecially  near 
her  principal  towns,  which  they  could  level  with  the 
ground  with  the  greateft  eafe.  They  had  engroffed  all 
her  commerce,  were  become  very  wealthy,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  increafed  daily;  fo  that  they  were  dreaded  not  only 
by  her  fubjefts,  but  by  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  As 
Zingha  was  of  a  martial  temper,  fhe  did  not  long  hefitate. 
She  quickly  made  ail  necelfary  provifions,  ftrengthened 
herfelf  by  alliances  with  the  Giagas,  and  other  idolatrous 
nations,  and  even  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  king  of  Congo. 
With  this  combined  force  fne  attacked  the  Portuguefe  fo 
fuddehly  and  unexpectedly,  that  die  gained  fome  advan¬ 
tages  over  them  ;  and  the  Dutch  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  San  Paulo  de  Loando,  and  foon  after  of  fome  of 
the  bed  provinces  in  the  kingdom. 

Zingha’s  fticceffes,  however,  proved  but  fliort  lived. 
Pier  allies,  t he  Congoefe,  were  fo  completely  overthrown, 
that  they  were  forced  to  flic' for  peace;  which  the  Portu¬ 
guese  did  r.ot  grant  till  they  had  obtained  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  hoflages,  and  obliged  the  Congoefe  to  deliver  up 
to  them  fome  confiderable  pods,  upon  which  they  imme¬ 
diately  ereCled  fortreffes.  Zingha’s  troops  were  now  de¬ 
feated  in  every  quarter;  and  thefe  defeats  followed  one 
another  fo  clofe,  that  die  was  foon  abandoned,  not  only 
by  her  allies,  but  by  her  own  troops.  She  was  alfo  con- 
d rained  to  abandon  her  dominions,  and  retire  to  l’ome  of 
the  eaftern  deferts,  whither  the  Portuguefe  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  follow  her.  Zingha  being  reduced  to 
this  didrefs,  the  Portuguefe,  after  giving  her  fome  time 
to  ruminate  on  her  lituation,  fent  her  propofals  of  peace, 
upon  condition  that  die  fliould  become  tributary  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal .  This  propofal  fhe  rejected  with  fcorn  ; 
and  let  them  know,  that,  however  her  dadardly  fubjects 
might  fubmiffively  and  diamefully  behave  towards  them, 
their  queen  difdained  fubjection  to  any  foreign  power.  On 
this  haughty  anfwer  the  Portuguefe,  to  mortify  her  dill 
more,  let  up  a  king  in  her  place.  The  perfon  they  pitched 
Upon  was  named  Angola  Oarij ,  or  Aaru,  who  was  of  the 
royal  family.  Before  he  was  crowned,  the  Portuguefe 
obliged  him  to  turn  Chridian ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
baptifed  by  the  name  of  John.  The  new  king,  however, 
foon  died  of  grief,  at  feeing  himfelf  fo  hardly  treated  by 
bis  maders  the  Portuguefe.  They  quickly  fet  up  another, 
named  Philip ;  who  bore  the  yoke  with  more  patience, 
and  lived  to  the  year  1660. 

In  the  mean  time  Zingha,  exafperated  at  feeing  herfelf 
deprived  of  eleven  of  the  bed  provinces  in  her  dominions, 
and  her  authority  in  the  remaining  fix  greatly  weakened, 
renounced  the  Chridian  religion,  to  which  fhe  had  become 
a  proielyte,  and  embraced  all  the  horrid  cudoms  of  the 
Giagas,  whom  die  outdid  even  in  their  own  barbarity.  In 
eating  human  flefh,  Zingha  not  only  joined  them,  but  took 
pleafure  in  devouring  the  raw  fledi  of  human  victims,  and 
drinking  the  blood  while  warm,  both  at  Iter  facrifices  and 
at  her  public  meals.  She  affected  a  martial  and  heroic 
fpirit,  together  witli  an  utter  averfion  to  the  malefex; 
bitt,  according  to  the  Portuguefe,  maintained  a  number 
of  the  dronged  and  ludied  youths,  in  whole  embraces  fhe 
fumetimes  indulged  her  inclinations,  and  managed  matters 
with  fuch  fecrefy  that  her  intrigues  could  not  eafily  be 
dii'covered.  At  the  fame  time  die  ordered  many  of  her 
own  fex  to  be  ripped  up,  when  their  incontinency  was  ma- 
nifeded  by  their  pregnancy;  and  their  bodies,  with  thofe 
of  the  infants,  to  be  cad  to  wild  beads.  But  w  hat  made 
her  mofhadmired,  as  well  as  dreaded,  by  her  fubjeCls,  was 
a  notion  that  fhe  had  by  various  dratagems  inculcated 
among  them,  of  her  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  mod 
tec  ret  thoughts.  To  keep  up  their  apprehenfion,  (lie  or¬ 
dered  the  bones  of  her  deceafed  brother  to  be  brought 
from  the  ifland  where  lie  was  poiloned,  locked  up  in  a 
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ched  covered  with  coarfe  plates  of  (liver,  and  laid  on  a 
fine  carpet  upon  a  pededal.  A  number  of  fingliillos,  or 
prieds,  were  ordered  to  offer  facrifices  to  the  bones,  and 
to  keep  lamps  continually  burning  before  them.  To  this 
place  fhe  herfelf  frequently  repaired,  to  affid  at  thofe  rites, 
which,  as  die  gave  out,  and  every  body  believed,  engaged 
the  fpirit  of  the  deceafed  to  inform  her  of  every  thing  that 
was  done,  faid,  or  even  defigned,  either  in  the  kingdom 
or  out  of  it.  To  procure,  however,  as  much  real  intelli¬ 
gence  as  poflible,  fh§  kept  vad  numbers  of  fpies  all  over 
the  kingdom,  who  condantly  gave  her  notice  of  what 
happened  in  their  refpedive  circles ;  and  this  die  f'o  cun¬ 
ningly  improved  to  her  own  ends,  that  her  fubjeds  looked 
upon  her  as  a  kind  of  deity  from  whom  nothing  could  be 
concealed. 

By  thefe  means,  Zingha  gained  fuch  authority  over  the 
Giagas,  that  they  were  ready,  at  the  very  fird  indication 
of  her  will,  to  follow  her  through  the  mod  dreadful  dan¬ 
gers,  and  to  engage  in  tire  mod  defperate  enterprizes. 
She  now  made  many  drenuous  and  daring  ed’orts  to  drive 
out  the  Portuguefe;  but  though  die  had,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  more  valour  and  lkill  than  her  enemies,  the  fire-arms 
gave  them  fuch  an  advantage,  that  fhe  was  always  defeated 
with  great  lofs.  Perceiving,  therefore,  the  folly  of  attempts 
of  this  kind,  (he  contented  herfelf  with  making  continual 
inroads  into  their  country,  carrying  off  or  dedroying  every 
thing  that  fell  in  her  way.  Though  die  fpared  neither 
Europeans  nor  blacks,  who  were  fubjeCts  of  the  mock- 
monarchs  fet  up  by  the  Portuguefe,  yet  the  cafe  of  the 
former  was  peculiarly  dreadful  when  they  happened  to  be 
taken  prifoners.  They  were  either  roafted  by  a  flow  fire, 
or  had  their  flefli  cut  off  in  pieces,  and  devoured  before 
their  faces,  in  the  manner  related  by  Dr.  Bruce  of  the 
Abyffinian  oxen.  In  this  manner  fhe  infeded  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  territories  for  twenty-eight  years,  fcarce  ever  allow¬ 
ing  them  a  moment’s  ceffation  of  arms.  Their  mock-kings 
were  often  obliged  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  her  fury  in 
an  inacceflible  rock,  called  Maopongo ;  and  they  themfelves 
could  never  hope  to  enjoy  their  dominions  witii  any  kind 
of  peace  fo  long  as  this  furious  queen  continued  alive. 
They  in  vain  attempted  either  to  reduce  her  by  force,  or 
to  mollify  her  by  prefents.  The  one  fhe  rejected  with  dif- 
dain,  and  always  found  means  to  baffle  tire  other.  Nor 
would  die  hearken  to  any  terms,  unlefs  they  confented  to 
refign  all  their  conqueds.  The  refufal  of  this  demand  was 
fo  commonly  followed  by  fome  marks  of  her  refentment, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  the  Portuguefe  could 
prevail  on  any  body  to  carry  their  propofals  to  her;  and, 
as  for  Zingha,  die  difdained  to  make  any  to  them,  except 
thofe  of  the  hodile  kind.  The  terror  of  her  arms  procu¬ 
red  her  a  free  paffage  wherever  fhe  di retied  her  courfe  ; 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  making  no  lefs  hade  to 
abandon  than  die  to  invade  it.  Thus  fhe  continued  to 
advance,  till  die  reached  the  (mall  ifland  of  Dangii,  in  the 
river  Coanza.  The  Portuguefe  now  found  themfelves  un¬ 
der  a  neceffity  of  raiding  an  army  of  negroes  to  oppofe  her. 
Accordingly  they  furrounded  the  ifland,  and  intrenched 
themfelves  along  the  banks  on  both  fides  of  the  river; 
but,  while  they  were  bufy  at  their  work,  Zingha  attacked 
them  with  fuch  advantage,  that  (lie  killed  and  wounded 
feveral  hundreds  of  the  blacks,  and  fome  of  the  white 
men.  Elated  with  this  advantage,  (lie  was  preparing  for 
another  attack  ;  when  fhe  perceived,  to  her  fitrprife,  that 
the  Portuguefe  had  drawn  their  lines  fo  clofe,  and  railed 
them  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  overlooked  her  whole 
camp,  and  could  fire  upon  her  at  pleafure.  Thus  great 
numbers  of  her  men  were  cut  off,  particularly  her  chief 
officers.  The  queen,  perceiving  the  danger  of  her  fitua- 
tion,  amufed  the  Portuguefe  with  propofals  of  an  accom¬ 
modation  ;  and,  having  obtained  a  truce  for  three  days, 
croffed  the  river  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  led  her 
forces  to  the  province  of  Oacco.  The  next  morning,  the 
Portuguefe,  feeing  no  human  creature  upon  the  ifland,  be¬ 
gan  to  apprehend  fome  new  (Iratagem ;  but,  upon  land- 
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jng  feme  of  their  troops,  they  perceived  themfelves  over¬ 
reached,  and  deprived  of  the  fai reft  opportunity  they  ever 
had  of  forcing  her  to  furrender  at  aii'eretion. 

Zingha  (laid  no  longer  in  the  province  whither  die  had 
retired  than  till  the  was  allured  that  the  Portuguefe  had 
quitted  the  Coanza ;  and  then,  eroding  the  river  once  more, 
the  marched  diredtly  to  the  kingdom  of  Metamba,  which 
had  been  invaded  by  fome  of  the  neighbouring  princes. 
The  fpeed  with  which  die  led  her  forces  hither,  and  re¬ 
cruited  her  army  with  multitudes  of  Giagas,  who  were  all 
emulous  of  fighting  under  her  banner,  quickly  enabled  her 
to  recover  fome  of  her  territories  in  that  kingdom.  Be¬ 
ginning  now  to  think  herfelf  fuccefsful,  (lie  again  attacked 
the  Portuguele  ;  but  was  defeated  with  great  lofs,  lo  as 
to  be  obliged  to  fend  for  fredi  troops.  To  complete  her 
misfortune,  die  received  news  that  the  Giaga  Caffangi  had 
taken  the  advantage  of  her  abfence,  to  enter  her  kingdom 
with  a  numerous  army,  had  carried  off  the  greated  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  deftroyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  plun¬ 
dered  the  towns  of  all  that  was  valuable,  and  let  fire  to 
the  red,  leaving  that  kingdom  in  a  manner  defolate.  To 
add  to  all  this,  her  troops,  exafpefated  at  the  lofs  of  their 
wives,  children,  and  goods,  which  were  carried  to  the  far- 
theft  corner  of  Benguela,  were  all  on  the  point  of  revolting. 

Notvvithdanding  thefe  difaders,  Zingha  behaved  with 
fuch  refolution  and  addrefs,  that  the  Portuguele,  who, 
according  to  character,  had  probably  mitigated  the  Giaga 
againd  her,  were  fo  much  afraid  of  her  joining  with  him 
in  alliance  againd  them,  that  they  difpatched  Anthony 
Coglio,  a  learned  pried  and  an  excellent  negociator,  with 
Don  Gafpar  Borgia,  an  eminent  officer,  under  pretence  of 
negociating  a  peace  between  them,  firit  to  the  Giaga,  and 
afterwards  to  the  queen.  They  met  with  a  very  civil  re¬ 
ception  from  the  fird,  who  told  them,  that  he  was  very 
willing  to  live  at  peace  with  that  princefs,  and  even  to 
let  her  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  Metamba,  though  he  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  it,  provided  die  would  lay  down  her  arms. 
This  anfwer  encouraged  the  pried  to  try  whether  he  could 
prevail  on  him  to  embrace  the  Chridian  religion  ;  but  this 
was  declined  by  the  Giaga  in  fuch  drong  terms,  that  the 
pried  thought  proper  to  delid,  and  fet  out  for  Zingha’s 
camp.  The  ambaffadors,  at  their  firft  arrival,  met  with 
fuch  a  polite  reception,  as  made  them  hope  for  fuccefs ; 
but,  after  fhe  had  heard  their  propofals,  die  affumed  a 
haughty  tone,  and  told  them,  in  the  conclufion  of  her 
fpeech,  “  That  it  did  not  become  her  dignity  to  lay  down 
her  arms  till  die  had  brought  the  war  to  an  honourable 
conclufion  ;  that,  as  to  the  Giagas,  whofe  feft  (he  had 
embraced  fome  years  before,  and  who  had  furniflied  her 
with  fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  forces  to  fight  in  her 
defence,  her  honour  and  intered  required  that  die  diould 
dill  keep  them  in  her  fervice,  and  under  her  protection ; 
and  ladly,  that,  as  to  herfelf,  die  remembered,  indeed,  that 
the  had  formerly  embraced  Chridianity ;  but  that  it  was 
not  now  a  proper  feafon  to  propofe  her  returning  to  it  ; 
and  they  ought  to  remember,  that  they  themfelves  were 
the  caule  of  her  abandoning  it.” 

Borgia,  perceiving  that  (he  was  not  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  religious  motives,  diifted  his  plan,  and  told  her,  that 
fhe  had  gained  honour  enough  in  war,  and  that  it  was  now 
high  time  to  think  of  granting  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  fubjedts  of  two  fuch  powerful  kingdoms,  and  accept  of 
the  favour  and  friendlhip  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  which 
was  offered  her  by  his  viceroy.  To  this  the  queen  made 
anfwer,  that  die  was.  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
valour  and  ftrength  of  the  Portuguele,  and  Ihould  edeem 
it  an  honour  to  be  allied  to  that  monarch;  but  that  (he 
thought  it  juft,  that  their  refpective  claims  to  the  domi¬ 
nions  w  hich  die  inherited  from  her  ancqftors,  and  of  which 
he  had  unjudly  deprived  her,  diould  fird  of  all  be  decided, 
either  by  the  (word,  or  by  fome  equitable  judges.  Borgia, 
va,inly  imagining  that  he  bad  now  obtained  enough,  fet  off 
immediately  for  Loanda  San  Paulo  ;  but  left  the  pried,  on 
fome  pretence  or  other,  to  fee  whether,  in  the  time  of 
fickuefs,  he  could  make  any  impreffion  on  the  inflexible 
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mind  of  Zingha,  who  now  laboured  under  a  lingering  dif- 
eafe.  Coglio,  however,  found  all  his  arts  to  no  purpole; 
and,  upon  the  queen’s  recovery,  fhe  recommenced  the  war 
with  more  fury  than  ever.  Hodiiities  were  carried  on  with 
various  fuccefs  ;  Zingha  being  fometimes  victorious,  and 
fometimes  defeated,  in  one  attempt  of  the  latter  kind, 
before  the  fortrefs  of  Maffangana,  (lie  not  only  lod  a  great 
number  ot  men,  but  had  her  two  fibers,  Canibi  and  Fungi, 
taken  prifoners,  die  herfelf  efcaping  with  the  utmod  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Exafperated  by  this  lofs,  fhe  led  her  troops  into 
fome  of  the  bed  provinces  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  redu¬ 
ced  them  to  a  mere  wildernefs.  Still,  however,  (he  had 
the  mortification  to  find  her  Ioffes  vably  greater  than  what 
(lie  gained  ;  and  (he  had  alfo  the  additional  misfortune  of 
lofing  her  (lifter  Fungi,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  for  treachery,  and  feeing  Iter  allies,  the  Dutch, 
totally  expelled  out  of  Angola. 

Zingha,  being  thus  oppreffed  with  a  complication  of 
misfortunes,  and  confcious  of  the  crimes  die  had  commit¬ 
ted,  began  ferioudy  to  confider  whether  fuch  a  continued 
(cries  ot  difaders  was  not  owing  to  the  difpleafure  of  the 
God  of  the  Chridians.  To  this  opinion  die  teemed  to  have 
inclined;  and  therefore  began  to  treat  with  more  lenity 
fuch  Chridians  as  fell  into  her  hands,  efpecially  if  they 
were  prieds  or  monks.  To  thefe  fhe  now  began  to  liden 
with  lome  attention  ;  and  ordered  them,  under  fevere  pe¬ 
nalties,  to  be  treated  with  all  pollible  re fpeCt';  yet  without 
lofing  in  the  lead  that  invincible  hatred  (lie  bad  conceived 
againd  thofe  who  had  dripped  her  of  her  dominions,  or 
dropping  her  refolution  never  to  make  peace  till  (be  had 
recovered  them.  The  viceroy,  Don  Salvador  Correo,  who 
had  driven  out  the  Dutch,  being  apprifed  of  the  regard 
(hewn  to  the  ciergy  by  Zingha,  thought  proper  to  fend 
fome  capuchins  to  her,  in  hopes  that  they  might  now  find 
her  more  traCtable.  But  Zingha  was  dill  proof  againd: 
her  utmod  art;  obferving,  however,  that,  if  they  would 
confent  to  rebore  wiiat  they  had  unjudly  taken  from  her, 
die  would  not  only  return  to  the  Chridian  religion,  but 
encourage  it  to  the  utmoft  of  Iter  power. 

The  viceroy,  afraid  that  Zingha  might  make  an  alliance 
againd  him  with  the  king  of  Congo,  fird  raifeda  powerful 
army,  and  then  acquainted  that  monarch,  that,  if  he  de- 
(igned  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  his  dominions,  he  mud 
immediately  make  reparation  for  all  the  damage  he  had 
caufed  to  the  Portuguefe  by  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch. 
The  fame  of  the  Portuguefe  valour  fo  intimidated  the 
king,  that  he  fubmitted  to  a  treaty  almoft  on  the  viceroy’s 
own  terms;  and,  as  foon  as  this  treaty  was  concluded,  Don 
Ruy  Pegado,  an  old  experienced  officer,  was  difpatched  to 
Zingha,  offering  a  firm  and  lading  alliance  with  her,  pro¬ 
vided  (he  renounced  the  Giagan  fcCt,  and  returned  to  the 
bolom  of  the  church.  To  this  efnbalfy  (he  returned  the 
oid  anfwer,  namely,  that  the  Portuguefe  themfelves  had 
been  the  occafion  of  all  that  had  happened  ;  as  they  had 
not  only  (tripped  her  of  her  hereditary  dominions,  but 
dared  to  proclaim  one  of  her  vaffals  king  of  Angola;  but, 
provided  thefe  dominions  were  reftored,  (he  would  imme¬ 
diately  embrace  Chriftianity. 

All  this  time  the  furious  Zingha  went  on  with  her  rava¬ 
ges,  notwithftanding  the  viceroy  importuned  her  with  let¬ 
ter's  for  near  three  years.  At  lad  he  had  recourfe  to  the 
artifice  of  taking  advantage  of  the  remorfe  of  her  crimes 
with  which  Zingha  was  fometimes  aftetted,  in  order  to 
procure  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  own  ill-gotten 
conqueds.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  had  this  viceroy,  or  the 
prieds  he  employed,  really  intended  to  convert  Zingha  to 
Chridianity,  they  ought  to  have  fo  far  let  her  an  example, 
as  at  lead  to  abandon  part  of  the  countries  of  which  they 
had  robbed  her.  But,  indead  of  this,  they  impiouily 
made  ufe  of  the  facred  name  of  religion,  in  order  to  deter 
a  poor  lavage  .African  from  recovering  what  judly  belonged 
to  her.  Zingha,  however,  at  lad  became  fo  much  inclined 
to  return  to  the  Chridian  religion,  that  3  general  murmur 
ran  through  her  army.  But  having,  by  various  artifices,  _ 
reconciled  the  minds  of  her  (ubjeCVs  to  this  event,  (he  ex- 
3  plained 
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plained  her  d&fign  in  an  animated  fpeecli ;  offering  at  the 
fame  time  liberty  to  thofe  who  chofe  to  abandon  her  on 
this  account  to  go  where  they  would :  and  fuch  was  their 
attachment  to  her,  that  even  in  fuch  a  fudden  and  im¬ 
portant  change  in  her  refolutions  they  expreffed  no  unea- 
finef's,  but  on  the  contrary  applauded  her  to  the  higheft 
degree. 

The  Portuguefe,  after  having  been  harrafied  in  a  terri¬ 
ble  manner  for  twenty-eight  years,  began  now  freely  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  conquefts.  A  treaty  was  fet  on 
foot  between  the  viceroy  and  Zingha;  which,  however, 
was  not  enfdy  concluded.  She  demanded  the  releafe  of 
her  filter  Cambi,  whole  Chriftian  name  was  Donna  Bar¬ 
bara.  This  princefs  was  received  by  Zingha  in  a  very 
affectionate  manner:  and,  fome  time  after,  the  queen  was 
not  only  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  Portuguefe,  but 
looked  upon  them  as  her  belt  friends.  She  encouraged 
the  Chriftian  religion ;  had  a  church  built  in  her  capital ; 
made  feverai  laws  againft  Paganifm  ;  and,  to  encourage  mar¬ 
riage,  lire  herfelf  wedded  a  hand  fome  young  fellow  in  the 
feventy-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

The  Portuguefe  now  propofed  to  her  the  following  terms, 
as  the  balls  of  a  lalting  treaty  between  the  two  nations  : 
1.  That  they  Ihould  yield  to  her,  as  a  prefent,  fome  of  the 
countries  of  which  they  had  already  robbed  her.  2.  That 
in  conlideration  of  the  faid  prefent,  which  Ihould  in  no- 
wife  be  interpreted  as  an  inveftirure,  the  queen  Ihould 
pay  yearly  a  certain  acknowledgment  to  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  who  Ihould  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  laid  pre¬ 
fent  whenever  Ihe  failed  of  making  the  laid  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  3.  That  a  free  commerce  Ihould  be  opened  be¬ 
tween  thofe  two  (fates,  as  well  for  (laves  as  for  other  mer¬ 
chandizes.  4.  That  the  queen  Ihould  moled  none  of  the 
lords  that  were  feudatory  to  the  Portuguefe,  whatever 
damages  and  ravages  they  might  have  committed  during 
t he  late  wars  between  them.  5.  That  Ihe  Ihould  reltore 
all  the  Portuguefe  Haves  that  had  taken  refuge  in  her  do¬ 
minions.  6.  That  Hie  fliould  deliver  up  the  Giaga  Colan- 
da,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Portuguefe,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  his  crime  Hiould  go  unpunilhed. 

The  queen,  having  now  a  thorough  view  of  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  thofe  with  whom  (he  had  to  do,  conceiv¬ 
ed  fuch  difpleafure  againft  the  Portuguefe,  that  Hie  fell 
lick.  During  this  licknefs,  father  Anthony,  her  chief 
confident,  and  a  creature  of  the  viceroy,  never  ceafed 
from  foliciting  her  to  make  her  peace  with  God,  and  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  her  by  the  Portuguefe;  but  Zing¬ 
ha,  though  worn  out  with  age  and  ficknefs,  had  Hill  the 
good  fenfe  to  perceive,  that  there  was  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  making  her  peace  with  God  and  complying  with 
fuch  infamous  terms;  and  therefore  gave  the  following 
anfwer,  which  under  fuch  circumltances,  fhews  a  magna¬ 
nimity  fcarcely  equalled  in  any  age  or  in  any  country  :  1. 
That,  as  to  her  converfion,  as  it  was  neither  owing  to  any 
defire  of  obtaining  a  peace,  or  other  worldly  motives,  but 
the  Divine  Grace  by  which  (he  was  recalled,  fhe  was  re- 
folved  to  perfevere  in  it  to  her  lalt  breath.  2.  That,  as  to 
-  her  going  over  to  the  Giagan  fed,  Hie  had  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  been  forced  to  it  by  the  Portuguefe  viceroy.  3.  That 
the  king  of  Portugal  would  do  a  generous  a£t  in  reftoring 
fome  of  her  Angolic  dominions  ;  but  it  would  be  more  fo, 
were  he  to  reftore  them  all.  4.  That,  as  to  her  paying  ho¬ 
mage  to  him,  neither  her  mind  nor  heart  were  bafe  enough 
to  confent  to  it ;  and  that,  as  Hie  had  refufed  the  propofal 
while  Hie  lived  among  the  Giagas,  much  more  did  (he  think 
herfelf  above  it  now  (he  was  a  Chriftian  queen,  and  owed 
neither  tribute  nor  homage  to  any  but  to  the  Supreme 
Power,  from  ■whom  Hie  had  received  both  her  being  and 
her  kingdom.  That,  neverlhelefs,  if  Hie  could  be  convin¬ 
ced  that  there  was  any  thing  in  her  dominions  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  his  Portuguefe  majefty,  Hie  would  volun¬ 
tarily  make  him  a  prefent  of  it;  and,  as  to  the  reft  of  the 
articles,  fuch  was  her  defire  of  making  a  firm  and  lading 
peace  with  them,  that  Hie  fliould  make  no  difficulty  of 
confenting  to  them. 
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This  anfwer  was  not  altogether  fatisfadlory  to  the  vice¬ 
roy  ;  but  the  prieft,  finding  it  impofiible  to  make  any  im- 
preffion  upon  her  mind,  eafily  prevailed  upon  him  to  con-, 
lent  to  the  following  terms:  1.  That  the  river  Lucalla 
fliould  be  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  the  Por  ■ 
tuguefe  and  of  queen  Zingha.  2.  That  neither  (ide  Ihould 
thenceforth'  give  any  reception  to  the  fugitive  Haves  of  the 
other,  hut  fend  them  back  without  delay,  together  with 
the  prifoners  which  had  been  taken  during  the  laft  war. 
3.  That  the  queen  Ihould  remain  wholly  free  and  exempt 
from  all  tribute  and  homage  whatever,  provided  Ihe  agreed 
to  the  other  articles. 

Thefe  terms  were  at  laft  figned  by  the  queen,  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  only  difficulty  the 
queen  had  concerning  this  treaty  was  with  regard  to  the 
Giaga  Colanda:  and  the  manner  in  which  Hie  extricated 
herlelf  from  it,  with  her  fubfequent  behaviour,  cannot 
fail  to  give  us  an  high  idea  of  the  mental  abilities  of  this 
African  heroine. 

This  Giagan  chief,  weary  of  the  Portuguefe  yoke,  had 
retired  at  the  head  of  1000  foldiers,  and  a  much  greater 
number  of  Haves,  fome  leagues  beyond  the  river  Lucalla, 
and  put  himfelf  under  the  queen’s  protection.  This  Ihe 
readily  granted,  as  he  was  very  able  to  be  ferviceable  to 
her  in  cafe  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  Portuguefe  fliould 
oblige  her  to  renew  the  war.  She  could  not  therefore  but 
look  upon  it  as  unjuft  and  diflionourable,  to  deliver  up  a 
brave  chief  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  her  fervice,  and 
whom  Ihe  had  taken  under  her  fpecial  protection,  to  a  na¬ 
tion  with  whofe  perfidy  fhe  was  fo  well  acquainted.  To 
lave  her  honour,  therefore,  fome  time  before  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  Ihe  lent  privately  for  the  Giaga,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  him  with  t he  demand  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  telling 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  Ihe  doubted  not  of  the 
viceroy’s  keeping  his  word,  and  forgiving  his  offence,  yet 
Hie  advifed  him  to  go  out  of  her  dominions,  and  fettle  in 
fome  diftant  country  from  the  Portuguefe  frontiers;  but 
forbade  him,  on  pain  of  her  higheft:  difpl.eafure,  to  com¬ 
mit  the  lead  outrage  or  hoftility  within  their  dominions. 
The  Giaga  thanked  her,  and  feemed  to  acquiefce  with  her 
advice,  but  did  not  follow  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
no  fooner  reached  his  fortrefs,  than  he  fet  himfelf  about 
fortifying  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  looked  rather  like  defi¬ 
ance  than  defence ;  and,  having  gathered  a  coniiderable 
army,  loon  fpread  a  general  terror  around  him.  Of  this 
the  Portuguefe  failed  not  to  complain  to  the  queen ;  who 
immediately  marched  againft  him,  furprifed  and  defeated 
his  army;  and,  lie  himfelf  being  killed  in  the  aClion,  his 
head  was"  cut  off  and  fent  to  the  Portuguefe. 

This  was  among  the  laft  memorable  adlions  performed 
by  this  famous  queen  ;  who,  now  finding  herfelf  unfit  for 
the  fatigues  of  war,  contented  herfelf  (in  1658)  with  dif- 
patching  an  old  experienced  general  againft  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  prince  who  had  invaded  her  territories.  He  proved  no 
lels  fuccefsful  than  herfelf,  and  quickly  forced  the  aggref- 
for  to  fubmit  to  her  terms.  She  now  gave  herfelf  up  to 
ftudy  the  bed  method  of  propagating  Chriftianity  among 
her  fubjedts;  and  for  this  purpofe  fent  a  folemn  embaffy 
to  Rome,  to  pay  homage  to  the  pope  in  her  name,  and  to 
requeft  a  frefli  fupply  of  miffionaries.  To  this  letter  ihe 
received  an  anfwer  from  his  holinefs  in  1662;  and  it  was 
read  in  the  church,  that  fame  year,  in  the  molt  public  and 
folemn  manner.  The  day  appointed  was  the  15th  of  Ju¬ 
ly  ;  on  which  fhe  repaired  to  the  church  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  retinue,  aud  having  the  letter  hanging  about  her 
neck  in  a  purfe  made  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  concourfe 
was  fo  great,  that  the  church  could  not  contain  one  half 
of  the  people.  The  father,  having  finiilied  the  mafs,  read 
the  letter  at  the  altar  in  the  Portuguefe  language  ;  and  the 
fecretary  interpreted  it  in  that  of  the  country.  The  queen, 
who  had  flood  all  the  while  it  was  reading,  went  towards 
the  altar,  and  on  her  knees  received  it  from  the  father: 
and  having  killed  it,  and  (worn  afrefli  upon  the  gofpel  to 
continue  in  obedience  to  the  church  of  Rome,  killed  the 
letter  again,  put  it  into  the  purfe,  and  returned  to  the  pa- 
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lace  timidft  the  (bouts  and  acclamations  of  many  tlioufands 
of  her  fubjedts.  On  that  day  the  gave  a  magnificent  en¬ 
tertainment  to  the  Portuguefe  relident,  and  to  all  her  court, 
in  two  great  porticos,  and  (lie  herfelf  vouchfafed  to  eat 
after  the  European  manner;  that  is,  fitting  on  a  (lately 
elbow  chair,  with  a  high  table  before  her,  covered  with 
the  fined  linen,  and  with  diflies,  plates,  knives,  and  forks, 
all  of  lilver  gilt.  She  beftowed  lome  largefics  upon  her 
chief  officers,  releafed  a  number  of  (laves,  and  at  night 
appeared  at  the  head  of  her  ladies  of  honour,  drefied  in 
the  Amazonian  manner.  They  performed  a  kind  of  com¬ 
bat,  in  which  the  queen,  though  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age,  behaved  with  the  great  vigour  and  activity  of  a 
woman  of  thirty.  Her  life,  however,  was  not  lengthened 
in  proportion  to  her  vigour  and  activity:  for  in  the  month 
of  September  (lie  was  feized  with  an  inflammation  in  her 
throat;  which,  in  December,  having  feized  her  bread  and 
lungs,  die  expired  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  her  filler  Barbara. 

The  deceafed  queen  was  buried  with  extraordinary 
pomp;  and,  out  of  regard  to  her,  Barbara  was  inaugura¬ 
ted  a  l'econd  and  third  time,  with  the  greated  pomp,  and 
the  mod  joyful  acclamations.  She  was  a  very  zealous 
Chridian,  but  wanted  her  lider’s  abilities,  and  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  in  the  decline  of  life,  lame,  and  almod 
blind.  Befides  this,  die  had  been  married  to  a  proud  ill- 
natured  hufband,  named  Mona  Zingha-,  who,  though  to 
her  he  owed  all  his  fortune  and  advancement,  being  him- 
felf  no  more  than  the  foil  of  a  dave,  ufed  her  with  fuch 
cruelty,  even  in  the  late  queen’s  life,  that  (lie  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  palace. 

The  queen’s  infirmities,  augmented  by  his  cruelty,  and 
daily  increafing,  foon  brought  on  her  death,  which  happened 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1666.  Upon  this,  Mona  Zingha 
made  all  podible  hade  to  get  himfelf  eledled  king;  and 
immediately  renounced  the  Chridian  religion,  railing  a 
periecution  at  the  fame  time  againd  its  profelfors.  He  even 
wrote  to  the  Portuguefe  viceroy,  acquainting  him  with  his 
having  renounced  Chridianity,  and  with  his  defign  to  re¬ 
vive  the  Giagan  rites.  To  (hew  that  he  meant  to  be  as 
good  as  his  word,  he  ordered  all  the  children  under  fix 
years  of  age,  that  could  be  found,  to  be  facrificed  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  infernal  deities.  He  alfo  recalled  the  fing- 
hillos,  and  heaped  many  favours  upon  them  ;  fo  that  they 
became  entirely  devoted  to  his  purpofes.  He  likewife 
caufed  many  of  his  fubjedts  to  be  privately  poifoned  ;  and 
then  gave  out,  that  their  unaccountable  deaths  were  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  having  abandoned  the  religion  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  and  embraced  Chridianity  ;  which  he  dyled  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  a  parcel  of  famifhed  firangers,  who,  through  their 
extreme  mifery,  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  native 
country,  and  feek  for  a  livelihood  in  the  riched  provinces 
of  Africa. 

By  thefe  and  fuch-like  dratagems  he  almod  entirely  ex¬ 
tirpated  Chridianity,  with  every  appearance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  had  been  introduced  among  his  (objects.  His 
career,  however,  was  dopped  by  Don  John  the  princefs 
Barbara’s  fird  hufband,  from  whom  (lie  had  been  divorced 
on  account  of  his  having  another  wife.  He  foon  com¬ 
pelled  Hie  ufurper  to  fly  into  an  ifiar.d  in  the  Coanza  ;  but, 
not  having  the  precaution  to  reduce  him  entirely,  Mond 
Zingha  found  means  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  at  lad  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  Don  John  himfelf,  by  which  he  again 
became  mader  of  the  throne  without  any  farther  oppoii- 
tion.  He  was  no  fooner  re-edabli(hed,  than  he  began  to 
purfue  his  ravages  with  more  fury  than  ever:  when,  on  a 
fudden,  Don  Francifco,  the  fon  of  Don  John,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  oppofition  to  the  ufurper;  and, 
in  the  fird  engagement  Mona  Zingha  being  defeated  and 
killed,  Don  Francifco  became  foie  mader  of  the  empire. 

it  is  not  known  whether  this  prince  kept  to  the  terms 
of  alliance  made  by  Zinglta  with  the  Portuguefe  or  not. 
Thefe,  however,  have  preferved  their  Gonquelts,  and  for 
fome  time  they  allowed  the  natives  to  choofe  a  king  for 
themfelves.  Thefe  kings  enjoy  only  a  mere  ihadow  of 
Vol.  I.  No.  45. 
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royalty  :  their  whole  grandeur  confiding  in  being  allowed 
to  breed  peacocks,  and  adorn  themfelves  with  their  fea¬ 
thers,  which  was  forbidden  to  their  fubjedis  under  pain 
of  perpetual  (lavery.  The  lad  of  thefe  kings  was  named 
Ngola  Sedeiio,  who,  didiking  an  empty  name  of  royahv, 
revolted  from  the  Portuguefe,  and  carried  on  a  long  war 
with  them  ;  but,  being  at  lad  defeated  and  killed,  his  head 
was  cut  off,  falted,  and  fent  to  Lisbon  in  pickle.  After 
this  the  Portuguefe  feem  not  to  have  thought  it  fafe  to 
trull  their  Angolic  fubjedis  even  with  the  name  of  a  king 
of  their  own,  but  have  veiled  the  power  entirely  in  their 
viceroy  ;  but  as  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  how 
matters  (land  between  him  and  that  race  of  Angolic  prin¬ 
ces  who  have  preferved  their  liberty,  we  are  in  the  dark. 

When  in  its  greated  fplendour,  the  kingdom  of  Angola 
contained  the  feventeen  following  provinces :  Cheflama, 
Sumbi,  Benguela,  Rimba,  Sietta,  High  and  Low  Benibca, 
Temba,  Oacco,  Cabezzo,  Luboio,  Loanda,  Bengo,  Dan- 
da,  Mofiche,  Higher  and  Lower  ilamba,  Oraij,  and  Eni- 
bacca.  The  provinces  conquered  by  the  Portuguefe  du¬ 
ring  the  wars  above-mentioned  were,  Danda,  Mofiche, 
Bengo,  the  Higher  and  Lower  Ilamba,  Oraij,  Embacca, 
Benguela,  Sietta,  Cabezzo,  Luboio,  and  Oacco.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Danda  and  Coanza.  The  Coanza 
is  large,  deep,  and  rapid.  It  empties  itfelf  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean  about  lat.  9.  20.  S.  twelve  leagues  fouth  of 
Loando  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  navigable  for 
150  miles,  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of  fifh.  It  forms 
feveral  illands,  has  fome  cataradls,  and  one  in  particular 
which  bears  its  name.  As  for  its  fource,  and  the  length 
of  ground  it  erodes  from  eaft  to  weft  before  it  comes  to  the 
Portuguefe  fettlement,  it  is  abfolutely  unknown,  as  weil 
as  the  countries  through  which  it  runs.  Its  mouth,  which 
runs  between  the  capes  Palmerino  and  Lego,  is  above  a 
league  wide  ;  the  northern  (liore  is  the  deeped,  and  along 
which  the  velfels  fail.  The  fall  of  this  river  into  the 
ocean  is  fo  rapid,  that  the  fea  appears  quite  muddy  for  two 
or  three  leagues  below  it.  Its  mouth  is  not  eafily  per¬ 
ceived  from  the  open  fea,  by  reafon  of  an  illand  quite  co¬ 
vered  with  high  trees  which  lies  juft  before  it.  The  tw  o 
principal  illands  formed  by  this  river  are  called  MaJJhnder 
and  Motchiamia.  The  one  is  fix  leagues  long,  and  about 
two  miles  broad :  it  is  very  fertile  in  maize,  millet,  and 
fome  other  grains,  which  are  reaped  at  three  difierent  fea- 
fons  of  the  year.  It  produces  likewife  vafi  quantities  of 
manhioc,  a  root,  of  which  they  make  a  coarfe  kind  of 
meal,  which  ferves  indead  of  bread.  Here  alfo  grow 
great  numbers  of  palm  and  other  fruit  trees  of  various 
kinds.  The  illand  of  Motchiamia  is  four  or  five  miles 
long,  and  one  in  breadth.,  modly  plain,  and  producing  a 
variety  of  roots  and  herbs.  It  likewife  abounds  in  cattle; 
and  there  were  formerly  five  or  fix  Portuguefe  families 
fettled  upon  it,  who  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  thefe 
commodities,  and  likewife  in  (laves. 

AN'GON,/!  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  kind  of  jave¬ 
lin  ufed  by  the  French.  They  darted  it  at  a  confiderable 
didance.  The  iron  head  of  this  weapon  refembled  a  flow¬ 
er-de-luce.  It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  that  the 
arms  of  France  are  not  fiowers-de-luce,  but  the  iron  point 
of  the  angon  or  javelin  of  the  ancient  French. 

ANGO'NE,^.  A  nervous  fort  of  qui'nfy.  Vogfil  de¬ 
fines  it  to  be  an  acute  (lopping  up  of  the  fauces,  without 
inflammation.  He  fays  that  the  convullive  quinfy,  and  hy- 
fteric  fuffocation,  are  its  fpecies. 

AN'GOR,/!  A  concentration  of  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body,  caufing  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  anxiety.  In 
the  beginning  of  a  fever  it  is  a  bad  prognodic. 

AN'GOT,  a  province  or  kingdom  of  Abyfiinia,  for¬ 
merly  rich  and  fertile,  but  almod  ruined  by  the  Gailas,  a 
wandering  nation  in  the  internal  parts  of  Africa. 

ANGOULE'SME,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Cha- 
rente.  It  hands  on  a  mountain  furrounded  with  rocks,  the 
river  Charcnte  running  at  the  foot  of  it.  It  is  twenty  miles 
wed  of  Limoges,  and  250  fouth-by-wed  of  Paris.  Lat. 
45.  39.  N.  Ion,  o.  14.  E. 
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ANGOUMO'IS,  late  a  province  of  France,  now  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  department  of  Charente.  It  is  hilly,  but  fer¬ 
tile,  has  good  iron-mines,  and  excellent  paper  manufac¬ 
tories. 

ANGOU'R  A,  or  Ang  o'r  a,  anciently  Ancy'ra,  a  town 
of  Natolia,  in  Aliatic  Turkey,  remarkable  for  its  remains 
of  antiquity,  as  infcriptions,  pillars,  ruins  of  temples,  & c. 
of  porphyry  and  old  marble.  The  caftle,  which  is  as  large 
as  a  final!  town,  and  well  inhabited,  both  by  the  Chrifiians 
and  Turks,  i-s  built  of  white  marble,  and  fione  refembling 
porphyry,  and,  throughout  the  walls  of  the  town,  which 
are  low,  and  thofe  of  the  houfes,  which  are  generally  built 
of  unburnt  brick,  antique  fragments  are  interfperfed.  The 
city  of  Angora  is  computed  to  have  100,000  inhabitants  in 
it,  90,000  of  whom  are  Turks  ;  and  about  1000  of  thefe 
are  janizaries.  Greeks,  Armenians,  Sec.  compofe  the  re¬ 
maining  10,000.  The  country  produces  very  good  red 
wine,  and  they  have  excellent  rice  on  lb  me  of  the  rivers. 
They  have  the  fined:  breed  of  goats  here  in  the  world; 
their  hair  or  wool  is  quite  white,  and  almodas  fine  as  f  1  lie  ; 
a  great  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article,  and  the  fined 
fluffs,  efpeciallv  camblets,  are  made  of  it.  The  exports 
of  Angora  to  Holland,  France,  and  England,  are  about  1600 
camel-loads  yearly'.  It  is  212  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Conflan- 
tinope.  Lat.  39.30.  N.  Ion.  32.  5.  E. 

ANGO'Y,  a  kingdom  of  Loango  in  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Cacongo,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Congo; 
from  the  former  of  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Ca¬ 
binda,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  river  Zaire.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  full  of  woods  and  thickets  ;  and  has  no  towns  of  any 
note,  except  one  called  Bomangoy,  fituated  on  the  north 
banks  of  the  Zaire,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  Its  chief 
port  is  Cabinda,  called  alfo  Kabcnda,  or  Cubmda ,  fituated 
on  ihe  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  five 
leagues  north  of  cape  Palmerino,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Zaire’s  mouth.  The  bay  is  very  commodious  for  trade, 
or  wooding  and  watering  along  the  fiiore.  It  is  flat  and 
marlhy  in  forne  places  ;  but  afeends  gradually  about  three 
miles  inland,  and  then  forms  itfelf  into  a  ridge  of  hills. 
The  town  (lands  on  the  round  point  of  the  bay  looking  to 
the  we  Award  ;  and  the  Englifh  have  a  factory  on  the  fouth- 
weft  of  the  road.  The  country  round  the  bay  is  moftly 
barren  ;  owing  chiefly  to  th.e  indolence  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  often  occafions  a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  The  wild 
beafts  fwarm  in  the  woods,  and  deftroy  all  the  tame  kinds; 
lo  that  there  are  no  cattle  bred  here  but  hogs.  The  coafls 
abound  fo  much  with  oifters,  that  the  failors  quickly  load 
their  boats  with  them.  The  natives  follow  the  occupation 
of  fi filing  more  than  any  other.  The  drefs  of  tire  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Congoefe.  They  allow 
polygamy,  and  the  bell  beloved  wife  hath  the  command 
of  the  reft;  but  is  no  lefs  liable  to  be  turned  out,  if  fhe 
proves  unfaithful. 

AN'GRA,  a  city  of  Tercera,  one  of  the  Azores  ;  the 
capital,  not  only  of  that  ifland,  but  of  all  the  reft,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  governor.  It  is  feated  on  the  fouth  fide, 
near  the  middle  of  the  longeft  diameter  of  the  ifland,  on 
the  edge  of  the  lea.  The  harbour  is  the  beft  in  the  whole 
ifiand,  being  equally  fecured  againft  florins  and  the  efforts 
of  an  enemy.  It  is  of  tire  form  of  a  crefcent;  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  which  are  defended  by  two  high  rocks,  that  run 
lo  far  into  the  fea  as  to  render  the  entrance  narrow,  and 
eafily  covered  by  the  batteries  on  each  fide.  From  this 
harbour  the  tow  n  is  faid  to  derive  its  name,  the  word  An- 
gra  flguifyingw  creek,  bay,  or  ftation,  for  (hipping  ;  and 
this  is  the  only  convenient  one  among  all  the  Azores. 

The  town  is  well  built  and  populous,  is  the  fee  of  abi- 
fhop,  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Litbon. 
It  hath  five  pari  (lies,  a  cathedra],  four  monafteries,  as  ma¬ 
ny  nunneries,  befides  an  inquifition  and  bifhop’s  court, 
which  extends  its  jurifdibtion  over  all  the  Azores,  Flores, 
and  Coryo.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  good  wall,  a  dry  ditch 
of  great  depth  and  breadth,  and  defended  by  a  ftrong  caf¬ 
tle,  rendered  famous  by  the  imprifonment  of-  king  Al- 
phonfo  by  Ills  brother  Peter  in  166S.  At.Angra  are  kept 
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magazines  for  anchors,  cables,  fails,  and  other  .(lores,  for 
the  royal  navy,  or  occafionally  for  merchantmen  in  dilirefs. 
All  maritime  affairs  are  under  the  infpedtion  of  an  officer 
called  djimbergrador,  who  hath  lubordinate  officers  and 
pilots  for  conducting  (hips  into  th.e  harbour,  or  to  proper 
watering-places'.  The  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch,  have 
each  a  conful  redding  here,  though  the  commerce  of  any 
of  thefe  nations  with  the  Azores  is  very  inconlidernble. 

ANGRZE'CUM,/.  in  botany.  See  Epid'end.rum. 

AN'GRILY,  adv.  In  an  angry  manner ;  furioufly;  pee- 
viflily. 

ANGRIVA'RII,  anciently  a  people  of  Germany,  fitu¬ 
ated  between  the  Wefer  and  the  Ems,  and  eaitward  reach¬ 
ing  beyond  the  Wefer,  as  far  as  the  Cherufci,  on  which 
fide  they  railed  a  rampart ;  to  the  fouth,  having  the  Tu- 
bantes  on  the  Ems,  and  on  the  Wefer  where  n  bends  to 
the  foreft  Bacemis;  to  the  weft,  the  Ems  and  the  confines 
of  the  Brudteri ;  and,  to  the  north,  the  territory,  pf  the 
Angrivarii  lay  between  the  Chamavi  and  Anlibarii.  Pto¬ 
lemy  places  them  between  the  Cauchi  and  Suevi  or  Catti. 
Supp.ofed  now  to  contain  a  part  of  the  county  of  Schaum¬ 
burg,  the  half  of  the  bifttopric  or  principality  of  Minden  : 
to  the  fouth,  the  greateft  part  of  the  biihopric  of  Ofnabrug, 
the  north  part  of  the  county  of  Teclenburg,  and  a  part  of 
the  county  of  Ravenfberg.  A  trace  of  the  name  of  the 
people  dill  remains  in  the  appellation  Engern;  a  finall  town 
in  the  county  of  Ravenfberg. 

ANGROG'NE,  or  Angrog'na,  a  mountainous,  yet 
fruitful,  community,  parifli,  or  townfhip,  of  Piedmont, 
through  w'hich  runs  a  little  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
accellible  only  at  two  places  /rom  the  fouth  and  eaft,  and 
there  are  retreats  among  the  rocks,  where,  during  the  mod 
violent  perfections  againft  the  poor  Vaudois,  their  old 
baite  (bards),  as  they  are  called,  or  valley-minifters,  preach¬ 
ed  without  interruption.  Sometimes  the  valleys  of  Pied¬ 
mont  are  called  by  the  name  of  Angrogne.  The  town  of 
Angrogna  is  feven  miles  weft  of  Pignerol.  Lat.  45.  o.  N. 
Ion.  7.  15.  E. 

AN'GRY,  ad).  Touched  with  anger;  provoked. — Oh 
let  not  the  Lord  be  angry ,  and  I  will  (peak  :  peradventure 
there  (hall  be  thirty  found  there.  Gen.  xviii.  30.  —  It  feems 
properly  to  require,  when  the  objeift  of  anger  is  mention¬ 
ed,  the  particle  at  before  a  thing,  and  with  before  a  per- 
fon  ;  but  this  is  not  always  obferved. — Now,  therefore,  be 
not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourfelves,  that  ye  (old  me 
hither:  for  God  did  fend  me  before  you  to  preferve  life. 
Gen.  xlv.  3. — 1  think  itavaft  pleafure,  that,  whenever  two 
people  of  merit  regard  one  another,  fo  many  fcoundrels 
envy  and  are  angry  at  them.  Swift. — Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  anger  ;  having  the  effeft  of  anger. — The  north 
wind  driveth  away  rain  :  fo  doth  an  angry  countenance  a 
backbiting  tongue.  Prov.  xxv.  23. — In  chirurgery,  pain¬ 
ful;  inflamed;  fmarting. — This  ferum,  being  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood,  grows  red  and  an¬ 
gry,  and,  wanting  its  due  regrefs  into  the  mafs,  firft  ga¬ 
thers  into  a  hard  fwelling,  and,  in  a  few  days,  ripens  into 
matter,  and  (o  difehargeth.  Wxfcman. 

AN'GUED,  a  province  of  Algiers,  or  rather  a  defert 
of  Tremecen.  Hords  or  clans  of  Arabs,  and  others,  live 
here  moftly  on  plunder,  obliging  travellers  to  pay  them 
money  for  their  paftports,  which  are  a  kind  of  fmall  flag 
at  the  end  of  a  lance.  They  have  but  little  corn,  and  they 
feed  principally  on  dates,  milk,  and  what  wild  game  they 
kill.  They  all  ramble  or  range  about  the  country,  with¬ 
out  acknowledging  any  but  their  own  chief,  or  paying  any 
tribute  to  the  Algerines. 

ANGUIL'LA,  one  of  the  Weft- India  or  Carribbee 
iflands,  lying  in  about  150  N.  lat.  It  has  its  name  from  its 
fnake-like  form;  and  is  about  ten  leagues  in  length  and 
three  in  breadth.  It  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Englifh  in 
1650,  when  it  was  filled  with  alligators  and  other  noxious 
animals  ;  but  they,  finding  the  foil  fruitful,  and  proper 
for  railing  tobacco  and  corn,  fettled  a  colony  on  it,  and 
imported  live  cattle,  which  have  fince  multiplied  exceed¬ 
ingly.  But,  the  colony  not  being  fettled  under  any  public 
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encouragement,  each  planter  laboured  forliimfelf,  and  the 
ifland  became  a  prey  to  every  rapacious  invader,  which 
dilheartened  the  inhabitants  fo  much,  that  all  induftry  was 
loft  among  them.  Their  chief  fullering  was  from  a  party 
of  wild  Irilh,  who  landed  here  after  the  revolution,  and 
treated  them  vvorle  than  any  of  the  French  pirates  who 
had  attacked  them  before.  The  people  of  Barbadoes, 
and  other  Englilh  Carribbees,  knowing  the  value  of  the 
foil,  feveral  of  them  removed  to  Anguilla,  where  they 
remained  for  many  years,  and  even  carried  on  a  profitable 
trade,  though  without  any  government,  either  civil  or 
ecclelialtical.  In  1745,  their  militia,  though  not  exceed¬ 
ing  1 00  men,  defended  a  bread-work  agninft  1000  French 
who  came  to  attack  them  ;  and  at  laft  obliged  them  to  re¬ 
tire  with  the  lofs  of  150  men,  betides  carrying  off  home  of 
their  arms  and  colours  as  trophies  of  their  victory.  Since 
that  time  the  inhabitants  have  (lib lifted  moftlv  by  farming; 
though  they  ftill  plant  l'ugar,  and  the  ifland  is  (aid  to  be 
capable  of  great  improvements. 

ANGU  ILLA'RIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ardisia. 

ANGUIL'LIFORM,  f.  an  appellation  given  by  zoolo¬ 
gies,  not  only  to  the  different  fpecies  of  eels,  but  to. other 
animals  refembling  them  in  ihape. 

ANGULN'A,/  in  botany.  See  Cali.a  and  Tricho- 
santhes. 

ANGUI'NUM  OVUM,  f.  a  fabulous  kind  of  egg,  laid 
to  be  produced  by  the  faliva  of  a  duller  of  ferpents,  and 
poffeffed  of  certain  magical  virtues.  The  fuperftition  in 
refpedl  to  thefe  was  very  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons;  and  there  ftill  remains  a  flrong  tradition  of  it  in 
Wales.  This  wondrous  egg  feems  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  bead  of  glafs,  tiled  by  the  druids  as  a  charm 
to  impofe  on  the  vulgar,  whom  they  taught  to  believe, 
that  the  poffeffor  would  be  fortunate  in  all  his  attempts, 
and  that  it  would  gain  him  the  favour  of  the  great.  Our 
modern  druidelFes  (fays  Mr.  Pennant)  give  much  the  fame 
account  of  the  ovum  anguinum,  gtain  neidr  as  the  Welfh 
call  it,  or  the  adder  gem,  as  the  Roman  philofopher  does; 
but  feem  not  to  have  fo  exalted  an  opinion  of  its  powers, 
ufing  it  only  to  allift  children  in  cutting  their  teeth,  or  to 
cure  the  chin-cough,  or  to  drive  away  an  ague.  Thefe 
beads  are  of  a  very  rich  blue  colour;  fome  plain,  others 
ftreaked. 

AN'GUIS,  or  Snake,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  amphibia  ferpentes.  The  charadlers  of  the 
anguis  are  thefe:  they  are  fquamous  or  fcaly  in  the  belly 
and  under  the  tail ;  without  any  fcuta.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  fpecies  of  the  anguis  : 

1. Theeryx,  a  native  of  Britain  and  likewife  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  is  about  a  fpan  in  length,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  man’s  finger.  One  from  Scotland,  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  was  fifteen  inches  long;  tongue  broad  and  fork¬ 
ed  ;  noftrils  fmall,  round,  and  placed  near  the  tip  of  the 
nofe  ;  eyes  lodged  in  oblong  filfures  above  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  ;  belly  of  a  bluifh  lead -colour,  marked  with  fmall 
white  fpots  irregularly  difpofed.  The  reft  of  the  body  is 
of  a  greyifh  brown,  with  three  longitudinal  dufky  lines ; 
one  extending  from  the  head  along  the  back  to  the  point 
of  the  tail;  the  others  broader,  and  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  tides.  It  was  entirely  covered  with  fmall 
fcales;  larged  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head. 

2.  The  fragilis,  blind-warm,  or  flow-worm :  grows  to 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s 
little  finger;  the  irides  are  red,  the  head  is  fmall,  and  the 
neck  ftill  more  (lender ;  from  that  part  the  body  grows 
fuddenly,  and  continues  of  an  equal  bulk  to  the  tail,  which 
ends  quite  blunt.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  cinerous, 
marked  with  very  fmall  lines  compofed  of  minute  black 
fpecies :  the  fides  are  of  a  redd i fit  call;  the  belly  dulky; 
both  marked  like  the  back.  The  tongue  is  broad  and 
forky;  the  teeth  are  minute,  but  numerous;  the  fcales 
fmall.  The  motion  of  this  ferpent  is  flow',  from  which, 
and  from  the  fmallnels  of  the  eyes,  are  derived  its  name. 
It  refembles  the  viper  in  the  manner  of  producing  its  young, 
which  are  put  forth  alive.  It  is  frequent  with  11s  in  gar- 
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dens  and  paftures,  where  it  lives  principally  under  ground, 
feeding  on  worms.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  they  lie  tor¬ 
pid  during  winter,  and  are  fometimes  found  in  vaft  quanti¬ 
ties  twilled  together. 

3.  L  ise  ventralis,  or  glafs -fnake  of  Catefby:  has  127 
fquamce  on  the  belly,  and  223  on  the  tail.  The  head  is 
very  fmall,  and  the  tongue  of  a  Angular  form.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  colour  blended  brown  and 
green,  moft  regularly  and  elegantly  (potted  with  yellow, 
the  undermoft  part  of  which  is  brighteft.  The  fkin  is  ve¬ 
ry  fmooth  and  filming;  with  fmall  fcales,  more  clofely 
connected,  and  of  a  different  ftructure  from  thole  of  other 
ferpents.  A  fmall  blow  with  a  ftick  will  caufe  the  body 
to  feparate,  not  only  at  the  place  ftruck,  but  at  two  or  three 
other  places,  the  mufcles  being  articulated  in  a  lingular 
manner  quite  through  to  the  vertebra.  They  appear  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  fpring  than  any  other  ferpent,  and  are  numerous 
in  the  fiindy  woods  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  They  are 
generally  laid  to  be  harmlefs. 

4.  The  jaculus,  or  dart-fnake:  is  about  three  hand- 
breadths  long,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  little  fin¬ 
ger.  Its  colour  is  a  milky  grey  on  the  back,  variegated 
with  fmall  black  fpots  like  fo  many  eyes;  and  on  the  bel¬ 
ly  it  is  perfectly  white.  The  neck  is  wholly  black;  and 
from  that  two  milk-white  ftreaks  run  all  the  way  along  the 
back  to  the  tail :  the  black  fpots  alfo  are  each  fur  rounded 
with  a  fmall  circle  of  white.  It  lias  its  name  from  its  vi¬ 
brating  its  body  in  the  manner  of  a  dart.  It  is  a  native  of 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  The  quadrupes:  the  body  of  this  fpecies  is  cylindri¬ 
cal,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  longitudinal  a  Hi -coloured 
ftreaks  ;  the  teeth  are  extremely  fmall ;  it  lias  no  ears :  the 
feet  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  eacli  other,  very  fliort, 
with  five  toes  and  fmall  nails;  but  the  toes  are  fo  minute, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  numbered.  Native  of  Java. 

6.  The  meleagris:  is  a  native  of  the  Indies  ;  it  has  fmall 
teeth,  but  no  ears. 

7.  The  colubrina  :  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  is  beautifully 
variegated  with  pale  and  yellow  colours. 

8.  The  maculata:  a  native  of  America,  is  yellow,  and 
interfperfed  with  afh-coloured  lines  011  the  back  ;  the  head 
is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

9.  The  reticulata:  a  native  of  America,  has  brownifh 
fcales,  with  a  white  margin. 

10.  The  ceraftes:  with  200  fquamae  on  the  belly  and  fif¬ 
teen  on  the  tail,  is  a  native  of  Egypt. 

1  x .  The  lumbricalis :  a  native  of  America,  has  230  fqua- 
mae  on  the  belly  and  (even  on  the  tail ;  its  colour  is  a  yel- 
lowifh  white. 

12.  The  platura  :  the  head  is  oblong  and  without  teeth  ; 
the  body  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  black  above  and 
white  below  ;  tl>e  tail  is  about  one  ninth  of  the  length  of 
the  animal,  much  compreffed  or  Hatted,  and  variegated 
with  black  and  white ;  the  fcales  are  rpundifh,  fmall,  not 
imbricated,  but  they  cannot  be  numbered. 

13.  The  laticauda  :  a  native  of  Surinam  ;  the  tail  is  com- 
preifed,  acute,  pale,  with  brownifh  belts. 

14.  Thefcytale:  a  native  of  the  Indies,  with  220  fqua- 
m;e  on  the  belly  and  thirteen  on  the  tail.  The  head  is 
fmall  and  oval,  and  the  eyes  are  little:  the  body  is  cylin¬ 
drical,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  covered  with  oval 
obtufe  fcales:  the  tail  is  thick  and  obtufe  like  the  head  ; 
its  colour  is  white,  interfperfed  with  brownifh  rings;  the 
margins  of  the  fcales  are  of  an  iron  colour;  and  the  top 
of  the  head  is  blue..  According  to  Linnteus,  none  of  this 
genus  are  poifonous. 

ANGUEL'LES,yi  with  falconers,  fmall  worms  caft  up 
by  fick  hawks. 

AN'GUISH,  f.  \_o-ugoijfe,  Fr.  angor,  Lat.]  Exceffive 
pain  either -of  mind  or  bod)- ;  applied  to  the  mind,  it  means 
the  pain  of  Jorrow,  and  is  feldom  ufed  to  fignify  other 
pafli'ons : 

Perpetual  abguijli  fills  his  anxious  bread, 

Not  ftopt  by  bulinefs,  nor  compos’d  by  reft; 

No  mufic  cheers  him,  nor  no  feaft  can  pleafe.  Dryden. 

AN'GUIS  HKD, 
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AN'GUISHFD,  adj.  Seized  with  anguifli ;  tortured; 
cxceilively  panned.  Mot  in  ufe. 

AN'GUIUM  SENECTZE,y]  called  alfo  cxuvite.  The 
ilk i n s  of  ferpents  that  are  caft'in  fpring;  the  (lough  or  call 
(kin  of  a  fnake  is  as  good.  A  decoction  of  it  boiled  in 
wine  is  laid  to  cure  deafnefs,  pain  in  the  ears,  See. 

AN'GU  L  AR,  adj.  Having  angles  or  corners ;  cornered. 
Confiding  of  an  angle. — As  for  the  figure  of  crydal,  it  is 
for  the  mod  part  hexagonal,  or  fix-cornered,  being  built 
upon  a  confuted  matter,  from  whence,  as  it  were  from  a 
root,  angular  figures  arife,  even  as  in  the  amethyff  and  ba- 
ialtes.  Biown. 

AMGULA'RITY.y.  The  quality  of  being  angular,  or 
having  corners. 

AN'GULARLY,  adv.  With  angles  or  corners. — Ano¬ 
ther  part  of  the  fame  folution  afforded  us  an  ice  angularly 
figured.  Boyle. 

AN'GU HARNESS, Jj.  The  quality  of  being  angular. 

AN'GULATED,  adj.  Formed  with  angles  or  corners. 
—Topazes,  amethyfts,  or  emeralds,  w  hich  grow  in  fiffures, 
are  ordinarily  cryllallized,  or  Ihot  into  angulated  figures ; 
whereas,  in  the  (trata,  they  are  found  in  rude  lumps,  like 
yellow,  purple,  and  green,  pebbles.  Woodward. 

ANGULO'SITY,  f.  Angularity;  cornered  form. 

AN'GU  LOUS,  adj.  Hooked  ;  angular. — Nor  can  it  be 
a  difference,  that  the  parts  of  folid  bodies  are  held  toge¬ 
ther  by  hooks,  and  angulous  involutions ;  lince  the  cohe¬ 
rence  of  the  parts  of  thefe  will  be  of  as  difficult  a  concep¬ 
tion.  Glanville. 

ANGU'RIA,  f.  [ayy©-,  Gr.  a  veffel.]  In  botany,  age- 
nusof  the  monoecia  diandria  clafs,  and  ranking  in  tire  na¬ 
tural  order  of  cucurbitaceas.  The  generic  charaiSfers  are 
—  I.  Male  flowers.  Calyx:  monophyllous,  quinquefid, 
fuelling  at  the  bafe ;  divilions  lanceolate,  fliort.  Corolla: 
pentapetalous,  (preading,  grow  ing  to  the  border  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  Stamina:  filaments  two,  oppolite,  inferted  into  the 
calyx  ;  anthera  creeping  up  and  down.  II.  Female  flow'- 
ers.  Calyx  and  corolla:  as  in  the  male.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  as  in  the  male,  but  no  antherae.  Piftillum  :  germ 
inferior  oblong  ;  ffyle  femibifid ;  (ligmas  bifid,  acute.  Pe- 
ricarpium :  a  pome  oblong,  quadrangular,  bilocular. 
Seeds:  very  many,  oval,  compreffed,  neftling. — F.Jftntial 
CharaEler.  Male.  Calyx,  five-cleft ;  corolla  five-petal- 
led.  Female.  Calyx,  five-cleft;  corolla,  five-petalled ; 
pome  inferior,  two-celled,  many-feeded. 

Species,  i .  Anguria  trilobata :  leaves  three-lobed.  This 
plant  l  as  a  very  (Fining  appearance.  The  leaves  are  al¬ 
ternate,  large,  and  three-lobed  ;  the  lobes  oblong,  acumi¬ 
nate,  flat,  entire,  except  that  they  have  a  few  toothlets  on 
the  edge;  the  outer  ones  ufually  have  a  blunt  appendicle 
with  a  terminating  toothlet,  refembling  the  rudiment  of  a 
fourth  and  fifth  lobe.  Tendrils  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
Peduncles  of  the  male  flowers  folitary  from  the  axils,  long, 
and  bearing  at  the  end  about  twenty  fubaggregate,  feffile, 
inodorous,  beautiful,  vermilion-coloured,  flowers,  opening 
fucceflively.  They  are  perfedlly  thofe  of  the  next  fpecies, 
except  that  the  petals  are  more  round.  Jacquin  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  female  flowers.  Native 
of  Carthagena  in  South  America,  and  flowers  in  June. 

2.  Anguria  pedata :  leaves  pedate,  ferrate.  This  is  a 
perennial  plant,  climbing  trees  by  means  of  long  tendrils 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  Flowers  inodorous,  with 
orange-coloured  petals.  Fruits  an  inch  in  length,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  middle  finger,  green  with  longitudinal 
white  flreaks,  and  filming.  Seeds  white.  Plunder's  fi¬ 
gure  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  fame  plant.  Jac¬ 
quin  has  always  found  them  on  different  plants:  and  yet, 
from  the  analogy  which  this  genus  bears  to  cucumbers,  he 
fufpedls  that  the  anguria  may  fometimes  be  monoecous, 
as  Plunder  has  reprefented  it.  Native  of  St.  Domingo,  and* 
flowers  in  September.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  December. 

3.  Anguria  trifoliata :  leaves  ternate,  quite  entire.  This 
differs,  in  having  the  leaves  quite  entire,  and  narrower; 
and  feveral  fruits  collected  together.  Native  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo.  See  C uc u rbita. 
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AN'GUS,  a  (hire  of  Scotland,  fometimes  called  Forfar, 
from  the  name  of  the  county-town,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Aberdeenfliire,  on  the  north-eafl  by  Kincardinfliire,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  the  frith 
of  Tay,  and  on  the  wed  by  Perthfhire.  Its  length  and 
breadth  are  nearly  equal,  about  thirty-five  miles.  It  has 
many  lakes  and  hills,  with  quarries  of  (late  and  freeftone, 
mines  of  lead  and  iron  ore  ;  the  lower  grounds  are  fertile 
in  corn  and  pafture;  and,  along  the  coalt,  the  falmon-fifh- 
ery  is  very  extenlively  carried  on.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  North  and  South  Elk. 

ANGU'ST,  adj.  \_angufius,  Lat.]  Narrow;  flrait. 

ANGUSTA'TION,  f.  The  aid  of  making  narrow; 
(fraitening:  the  (fate  of  being  narrowed. — The  caufe  may 
be  referred  either  to  the  grumoufnefs  of  the  blood,  or  to 
obdrudtion  of  the  vein  fomewhere  in  its  paffage,  by  lome 
angvjlation  upon  it  by  part  of  the  tumour.  Wijiman. 

ANGUSTICLA'VIA,/!  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  tunica 
embroidered  with  little  purple  duds.  It  was  worn  by  the 
Roman  knights,  as  the  laticlavia  was  by  the  fenators. 

AN'HALT,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland, 
lying  in  the  Categat,  eight  miles  from  the  coal!  of  J utland, 
ten  from  Zealand,  and  (even  from  Holland.  It  is  dange¬ 
rous  for  feamen,  for  which  reafon  there  is  a  light-hou/e. 

Anhalt,  a  principality  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  is  a  long  narrow  trad!,  fituated  betwixt 
the  rivers  Elbe  and  Saal,  about  ninety  miles  in  length 
from  ead  to  wed,  but  of  unequal  breadth,  the  greated  be¬ 
ing  on  the  ead  fide,  which  is  but  thirty-five  miles.  The 
Iioufe  of  Anhalt,  from  whence  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg  are  (aid  to  derive  their  original,  is  a  very  an¬ 
cient  and  honourable  family.  The  bed  geneaologifls  de¬ 
duce  their  origin  from  Berenthobaldus,  who  made  war 
upon  the  Thuringians  in  the  fixth  century:  it  has  produ¬ 
ced  many  princes  who  make  a  great  figure  in  the  German 
hidory.  Joachim  Erned,  who  died  in  1 586,  left  five  fons, 
who  divided  the  principality  among  them.  All  of  them 
having  children,  and  being  of  equal  authority,  they  una- 
nimoufly  agreed  to  fubmit  to  the  elded  of  the  family,  who 
has  the  fupreme  government,  which  is  Anhalt- DeJJ'au.  The 
others  are,  Anhalt-Bcrnlmrg,  Anhalt-Schaumhurg,  Ankalt- 
Cocthen,  and  Anhalt-Zerbjl.  The  Saxons  acknowledge  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  little  independent  fovereignties  live 
in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  Thefe  petty  princes  pof- 
fefs  lands  diffident  for  their  expences,  the  revenues  being 
reckoned  at  about  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  tax  on 
lands  is  four  percent,  which,  rating  them  at  twenty  years 
purchafe,  is  not  quite  one  (hilling  in  the  pound.  Upon  an 
emergency  the  (objects  are  able  to  raife  half  a  million  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  towns  in  thefe  little  dates  are  not  fo  nu¬ 
merous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  country  as  Saxony, 
but  they  are  better  peopled.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  county  of  Mansfield,  on  the  W.  by  the  duchy  of 
Halberdadt,  on  the  E.  by  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg.  It  abounds  in  corn, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Salde  and  Mulda  ;  its  principal  trade 
is  in  beer. 

Anhalt-water.  It  is  in  the  Brandenburg  Difpenfa- 
tory,  and  is  the  fp.  vini  red!,  diddled  from  turpentine,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  other  ingredients  of  the  aromatic  kind; 
but  a  more  elegant  fpirit  of  this  kind  may  be  obtained  by 
mixing  a  proper  quantity  of  the  eifential  oils  of  rofemary, 
lavender,  (age,  or  other  fuch  like,  with  the  common  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  then  diddling  them.  This  water  is  an 
excellent  cordial. 

ANHELA'TION,y.  [anhelo,  Lat.]  The  ad!  of  pant¬ 
ing;  the  date  of  being  out  of  breath.  A  (hortnefs  of 
breath,  or  a  difficult  and  fmall,  but  quick,  refpiration, 
which  happens  to  found  perfons,  efpecially  fat  people,  and 
valetudinarians,  after  flrong  exercife.  In  fevers,  drop- 
fies,  adhmas,  pleiiriiies,  See.  there  is  always  an  anhelitus. 
To  exprefs  this,  Hippocrates  often  ufes  the  word  pneuma. 
But  this  amongd  the  chemids  fignifies  fmoke,  and  alfo 
horfe-dung;  this  lad  is  termed  alfo,  when  hot,  candnpe - 
ricon. 
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ANHELO'SE,  adj.  \_anhelus,  Lat.]  Oat  of  breath ; 
panting  ;  labouring  of  being  out  of  breath. 

A'NIAN,  the  name  of  a  ftrait  formerly  fuppofed  to  lie 
between  the  north-eaft  of  Alia  and  the  north-well,  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  but  now  found  to  exill  only  in  imagination. 

An ian  is  alio  the  name  of  a  barren  landy  defert  lying 
on  the  ealt  coafi  of  Africa.  It  is  fo  excellively  hot  and 
othenvife  inhofpltable,  that  it  contains  but  very  few  in¬ 
habitants,  except  fome  wandering  Arabs  who  live  in  camps. 

ANI'BA.y.  in  botany.  See  Cedrota. 

ANICE'TON,_/i  An  epithet  for  a  plailfer  afcribed  to 
Crito,  and  fo  called  becauie  it  was  an  infallible  remedy 
for  the  acores. 

ANIEN'TED,  adj.  [ ancantir ,  Fr. ]  Fruftrated ;  brought 
to  nothing. 

ANIGRI'DES,  nymphs,  who  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  river  Anigrus.  They  had  a  cave  where  thole  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  leprofy,  or  any  other  cutaneous  difeafe,  en¬ 
tered,  and  facrificed  to  thofe  nymphs;  after  which  they 
I  warn  over  the  river,  and  left  all  their  impurities  behind 
them. 

ANl'GRUS,  a  river  of  Theflkly,  where  the  Centaurs 
wafhed  the  wounds  they  had  received  from  Hercules,  and 
made  the  w  aters  unwholefome. 

ANJEN'GO,  a  fmall  town  and  factory,  with  a  fort,  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  the  peninfula  on  this  lide  the 
Ganges,  belonging  to  the  Ealt- India  company.  The  fort 
is  fmall,  but  neat  and  firong :  it  is  a  fquare  with  four  baf- 
tions,  having  eight  guns  mounted  on  each,  carrying  a  ball 
of  1 8  pounds.  Two  of  thefe  baltions  face  the  lea,  the 
other  two  the  country.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  line  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  guns  pointing  towards  the  fea,  of  18 
and  24  pounders.  About  piftol-fhot  from  the  back  of 
the  fort  runs  a  river,  which,  befides  being  a  fecurity  to 
the  fadtory,  adds  much  to  the  agreeable  lituation  of  the 
place.  This  river  has  its  fource  in  fome  difiant  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and,  defcending  in  a  courfe  from  the  north  and 
ealt,  it  afterwards  turns  in  feveral  pleafing  meanders  fo 
far  to  the  welt  as  to  walh  the  bottom  of  our  factory’s  gar¬ 
den,  and  at  lad,  winding  to  the  fouth,  it  empties  itfelf  in¬ 
to  tlie  fea.  This  fettlement  fupplies  our  Eaft-India  com¬ 
pany  with  pepper:  and  its  lituation  is  alfo  very  convenient 
for  giving  proper  intelligence  to  our  lliips  touching  here 
from  Europe,  or  from  any  part  of  India.  Lat.  7.0.  N. 
Ion.  76.  1.  E. 

A'NIL,/.  in  botany.  See  Indigofera. 

ANI'LENESS,  or  Ani'lity,  A-  [ anilitas ,  I.at.]  The 
fiate  of  being  an  old  woman  ;  the  old  age  of  women. 

A'NIMA ,f  among  divines  and  naturalilts,  denotes  the 
foul,  or  principle  of  life,  in  animals.  See  Soul. 

An ima,  among  the  old  chemifis,  denoted  the  volatile 
or  fpirituous  parts  of  bodies. 

Anima  Hepatis,  is  an  obfolete  name  for  the  fcrrvm 
vitriolatum ,  or  Jail  of  iron,  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  ef¬ 
ficacy  in  difeafes  of  the  liver. 

Anima  Mundi,  i.  e.  the  foul  of  the  world ;  a  certain 
pure  ethereal  fubftance  or  fpirit,  diffufed,  according  to 
many  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  through  the  mafs  of  the 
world,  informing,  actuating,  and  uniting,  the  divers  parts 
thereof  into  one  great,  perfect,  organical,  and  vital,  body 
or  animal.  They  add,  that  this  anima  mundi,  which 
more  immediately  refides  in  the  celeftial  regions  as  its  pro¬ 
per  feat,  moves  and  governs  the  heavens  in  fuch  manner, 
as  that  the  heavens  themfelves  firlt  received  their  exiltence 
from  the  fecundity  of  the  fame  fpirit ;  for  that  this  anima, 
being  the  primary  fource  of  life,  every  where  breathed  a 
fpirit  like  itfelf,  by  virtue  whereof  various  kinds  of  things 
were  framed  conformable  to  the  divine  ideas. 

Anima  Saturni,  a  white  powder  obtained  by  pour¬ 
ing  diftilled  vinegar  on  litharge,  of  conliderable  life  in  ena¬ 
melling.  See  Enamel. 

A'NIMABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  put  into  life, 
or  receive  animation. 

ANIMADVER'SION,  \_animadverfo ,  Lat.]  Reproof; 
fevere  cenfure,  blame. — He  difmifled  their  commiflioners 
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with  fevere  and  fharp  animadverfwns v  Clarendon.  Punifh- 
ment.  When  the  object  of  animadverfon  is  mentioned,  it 
has  the  particle  on  or  upon  before  it. — When  a  bill  is  de¬ 
bating  in  parliament,  it  is  ufual  to  have  the  controverfy 
handled  by  pamphlets  on  both  fides;  without  the  lealt 
animadverfon  upon  the  authors.  Swift.  In  law,  An  cede- 
fiaftical  cenfure,  and  an  ecclefialtical  animadverfon,  are  dif¬ 
ferent  things  ;  for  a  cenfure  has  a  relation  to  a  fpiritual 
punilhment,  but  an  animadverfon  has  only  a  refpedt  to  a 
temporal  one;  as,  degradation,  and  the  delivering  the  per- 
fon  over  to  the  fecular  court.  Aylffe.  Perception;  power 
of  notice:  not  in  ufe. — The  l’oul  is  the  foie  percipient 
which  hath  animadverfon  and  fenfe,  properly  lb  calied. 
G/anville. 

ANIMADVER'SIVE,  adj.  That  has  the  power  of  per¬ 
ceiving;  percipient:  not  in  ufe. — The  reprefentation  of 
objects  to  the  foul,  the  only  animadverfve  principle,  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  motions  made  on  the  immediate  organs  of  fenfe. 
Glanville. 

ANIMADVF.R'SIVENESS,  f.  The  power  of  animad¬ 
verting,  or  making  judgment. 

To  ANIMADVERT',  v.  n.  [animadverto,  Lat.]  To  pafs 
cenfures  upon. — I  lhould  not  animadvert  on  him,  who  was 
a  painful  obferver  of  the  decorum  of  the  fiage,  if  he  had 
not  tiled  extreme  feverity  in  his  judgment  of  the  incompa¬ 
rable  Shakefpeare.  Drydcn.  To  infliCt  punifiunents.  In 
both  fenfes  with  the  particle  upon. — If  the  Author  of  the 
univerfe  animadverts  upon  men  here  below,  how  much  more 
will  it  become  him  to  do  it  upon  their  entrance  into  a 
higher  Hate  of  being?  Grew. 

ANIMADVER'TER,  f.  He  that  pafies  cenfures,  or 
infliCIs  punilhments. — God  is  a  drift  obferver  of,  and  a 
fevere  animadverter  upon,  fuch  as  prefume  to  partake  of 
thofe  mylleries,  without  fuch  a  preparation.  South. 

AN'IMAL,  f.  ( animal ,  Lat.]  A  living  creature  cor¬ 
poreal,  difiindf,  on  the  one  fide,  from  pure  fpirit ;  on  the 
other,  from  mere  matter.  Animals  are  fuch  beings,  which, 
befides  the  power  of  growing,  2nd  producing  their  like,  as 
plants  and  vegetables  have,  are  endowed  alio  with  fenfa- 
tion  and  fpontaneous  motion. 

Animal,  A  in  natural  hiftory,  an  organized  and  living 
body,  which  is  alfo  endowed  with  fenfation :  thus,  mine¬ 
rals  are  laid  to  grow  or  increafe,  plants  to  grow  and  live, 
but  animals  alone  to  have  fenfation.  It  is  this  property 
of  fenfation  that  is  deemed  the  eflential  charafteriflic  of  an 
animal;  and  by  which  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
feem  to  be  fo  materially  feparated.  Thofe  naturalilts,  who 
have  fuppofed  the  difiinftion  between  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  confift  in  any  thing  elfe,  have  found  themfelves 
greatly  embarrafled  ;  and  have  generally  agreed,  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impofiible,  to  fettle  the 
boundaries  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
But  this  difficulty  will  be  eafily  feen  to  arife  from  their 
taking  the  charafteriflic  marks  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
from  fomething  that  was  evidently  common  to  both.  Thus 
Boerhaave  attempted  to  difiinguifh  an  animal  from  a  ve¬ 
getable,  by  the  former  having  a  mouth,  which  the  latter 
has  not  :  but  here,  as  the  mouth  of  an  animal  is  only  the 
inftrument  by  which  nourifhment  is  conveyed  to  its  body, 
it  is  evident  that  this  can  be  no  eflential  difiinftion,  be- 
caufe  vegetables  alfo  require  nourilhment,  and  have  in- 
firuments  proper  for  conveying  it  into  their  bodies  ;  and, 
where  the  end  is  the  fame,  a  difference  in  the  means  can 
never  be  eflential.  The  fixing  the  difference  in  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  having  a  gula,  fiomach,  and  inteftines,  as  is  done  by 
Dr.  Tyfon,  is  as  little  to  the  purpofe. 

The  power  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  hath 
by  many  been  thought  to  conftitute  their  principal  diffe¬ 
rence  ;  and  indeed,  in  mod;  cafes,  it  is  the  obvious  mark 
by  which  we  difiinguifh  an  animal  from  a  vegetable;  but 
Lord  Karnes  hath  given  feveral  very  curious  infiances  of 
the  locomotive  power  of  plants;  fome  of  which,  as  he 
fays,  would  do  honour  to  an  animal.  Upon  the  flighted 
touch,  the  fenfitive  plant  Ihrinks  back,  and  folds  up  its 
leaves,  limilar  to  a  friail ;  which,  on  the  flighted  touch, 
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retires  within  its  fhell.  If  a  fly  perch  upon  one  of  its 
flower-leaves,  it  clofes  inftantly,  and  crufhes  the  infed 
to  death  ! 

Plants  in  general,  when  forced  from  their  natural  pofi- 
tion,  are  endowed  with  a  power  to  refiore  themfelves.  A 
hop-plant,  twifting  round  a  flick,  directs  its  courfe  from 
fouth  to  w-efl,  as  the  fun  does.  Untwifl  it,  and  tie  it  in 
the  oppofite  diredion,  it  dies.  Leave  it  loofe  in  the  wrong 
direction,  it  recovers  its  natural  direction  in  a  (ingle  night. 
Twift  a  branch  of  a  tree,  fo  as  to  invert  its  leaves  ;  if  left 
in  any  degree  loofe,  it  untwifis  itfelf  gradually,  till  the 
leaves  be  reftored  to  their  natural  pofition.  What  better 
can  an  animal  do  for  its  welfare  ?  A  root  of  a  tree,  meeting 
with  a  ditch  in  its  progrefs,  is  laid  open  to  the  air.  What 
follows?  It  alters  its  courfe  like  a  rational  being,  dips  in¬ 
to  the  ground,  undermines  the  ditch,  rifes  on  the  oppo’flte 
fide  to  its  wonted  diflance  from  the  furface,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  its  original  diredion.  Place  a  wet  fponge  near  a 
root  laid  open  to  the  air,  the  root  will  direct  its  courfe  to 
the  fponge.  Change  the  place  of  the  fponge,  the  root 
varies  its  direction.  Thru  ft  a  pole,  into  tire  ground  at  a 
moderate  diflance  from  a  fcandent  plant,  the  plant  directs 
its  courle  to  the  pole,  lays  hold  of  it,  and  rifes  on  to  its 
natural  height.  A  honeyfuckle  proceeds  in  its  courfe  till 
it  be  too  long  for  fupporting  its  weight,  and  then  ftrength- 
ens  itfelf  by  (hooting  into  a  fpiral.  If  it  meets  with  ano¬ 
ther  plant  of  the  fame  kind,  they  coalefce  for  mutual  fup- 
port ;  the  one  ferewing  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  leit. 
If  a  honeyfuckle  twig  meets  with  a  dead  branch,  it  ferews 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  The  clafpers  of  briony  fhoot 
into  a  fpiral,  and  lay  hold  of  whatever  comes  in  their  way 
for  fupport.  If,  after  completing  a  fpiral  of  three  rounds, 
they  meet  with  nothing,  they  try  again  for  further  fupport 
by  altering  their  courfe. 

M.  Buffon,  who  appears  almoft  to  confound  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom's,  denies  fenfation  to  be  any  effen- 
tial  diftinclion.  “  Senl'ation,”  fays  he,  “  more  elfentially 
diflinguifties  animals  from  vegetables  :  but  fenfation  is  a 
complex  idea,  and  requires  fome  explication.  For,  if  fen¬ 
fation  implied  no  more  than  motion  confequent  upon  a 
firoke  or  an  impulfe,  the  fenfitive-plant  enjoys  this  power. 
But  if,  by  fenfation,  we  mean  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
and  comparing  ideas,  it  is  uncertain  whether  brute  animals 
are  endowed  with  it.  If  it  fliould  be  allowed  to  dogs,  ele¬ 
phants,  &c.  whofe  adions  feem  to  proceed  from  motives 
flmilar  to  thole  by  which  men  are  aduated,  it  niuft  be 
denied  to  many  fpecies  of  animals,  particularly  to  thofe 
which  appear  not  to  poffefs  the  faculty  of  progreffive  mo¬ 
tion.  If  the  fenfation  of  an  oyfter,  for  example,  differed 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  a  dog,  why  do  we  not  aferibe 
the  fame  fenfation  to  vegetables,  though  in  a  degree  ftill 
inferior?  This  diftindion,  therefore,  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable,  is  neither  fufficiently  general  nor  determi¬ 
ned.  From  this  inveftigation,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that 
there  is  no  abfolute  and  eflential  diftindion  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  but  that  nature  proceeds, 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  from  the  nioft  perfed  to  the 
moll  impeded  animal,  and  from  that  to  the  vegetables ; 
and  the  freffi-water  polypus  may  be  regarded  as  the  laft  of 
animals  and  the  firft  of  plants. 

It  were  to  be  wiffied,  that  philofophers  would  on  fome 
occafions  confider,  that  a  fubjed  may  be  dark  as  well  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  lee,  as  when  it  really  affords 
no  light.  This  great  author  boldly  concludes,  that  there 
is  no  eflential  difference  between  a  plant  and  an  animal ; 
becaufe  we  aferibe  fenfation  to  an  oyfter,  and  none  to  the 
fenfitive-plant :  but  we  ought  to  remember,  that,  though 
we  cannot  perceive  a  diftindion,  it  may  neverlhelefs  exift. 
Before  M.  Buffon,  therefore,  had  concluded  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  he  ought  to  have  proved  that  forhe  vegetables  were 
endowed  with  ferjation. 

It  is  no  doubt,  however,  as  much  incumbent  on  thofe 
who  take  the  contrary  fide  of  tire  queftion,  to  prove  that 
vegetables  are  not  endowed  with  fenfation,  as  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  M.  Buifon  to  have  proved  that  they  are.  But 


a  little  attention  will  fliew  us,  that  the  difficulty  here  pro¬ 
ceeds  entirely  from  our  inability  to  fee  the  principle  of 
fenfation.  We  perceive  this  principle  in  ourfelves,  but  no 
man  can  perceive  it  in  another.  Why  then  does  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  mankind  conclude,  that  his  neighbour  has  the 
fame  fenfations  with  himfelf  ?  It  can  only  be  from  ana¬ 
logy.  Every  man  perceives  Iris  neighbour  formed  in  a 
manner  flmilar  to  himfelf;  he  ads  in  a  fimilar  manner  on 
flmilar  occafions,  & c.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  brute  animals.  It 
is  no  more  doubtful  that  they  have  fenfations,  than  that 
we  have  them  ourfelves.  If  a  man  is  wounded  with  a 
knife,  for  inftance,  lie  expreffes  a  fenfe  of  pain,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  avoid  u  repetition  of  the  injury.  Wound  a  dog 
in  tiie  fame  manner,  he  will  alio  exprel's  a  fenfe  of  pain  ; 
and,  if  you  offer  to  ftrike  him  again,  will  endeavour  to 
efcape,  before  he  feels  the  ftroke.  To  conclude  here,  that 
the  adion  of  the  clog  proceeded  from  a  principle  different 
from  that  of  the  man,  would  be  abfurd  and  unphilofophi- 
cal  to  the  laft  degree. 

We  muft  farther  take  notice,  that  there  are  fenfations 
effentially  diftind  from  one  another;  and,  in  proportion 
as  an  animal  is  endowed  with  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies,  it  is  more  or  lefs  perfed  as  an  animal ;  but, 
as  long  as  only  one  of  them  reipains,  it  makes  not  the  leaft 
approach  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and,  when  they  are 
all  taken  away,  is  fo  far  from  becoming  a  vegetable,  that 
it  is  only  a  mafs  of  dead  matter.  The  fenfes  of  a  perfed 
animal,  for  inftance,  are  five  in  number.  Take  away  one 
of  them,  fuppofe  fight,  he  becomes  then  a  lefs  perfed 
animal;  but  is  as  unlike  a  vegetable  as  before.  Suppole 
him  next  deprived  of  hearing,  his  refemblance  to  a  vege¬ 
table  would  be  as  little  as  before  ;  becaufe  a  vegetable  can 
neither  feel,  tafte,  nor  fmell ;  and  we  fuppofe  him  ftill  to 
enjoy  thofe  three  fenfes.  Let  us,  laltly,  fuppofe  him  endow,, 
ed  only  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  which,  however,  feems  to 
include  that  of  tafte,  and  he  is  no  more  a  vegetable  than 
formerly,  but  only  an  impeded  animal.  If  this  fenfe  is 
then  taken  away,  we  conned  him  not  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  with  what  M.  Buffon  calls  brute-matter.  It 
is  to  this  kingdom,  and  not  to  the  vegetable,  that  animals 
plainly  approximate  as  they  defeend.  Indeed,  to  fuppofe 
an  approximation  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  king¬ 
doms,  is  very  abfurd  ;  for,  at  that  rate,  the  mod  imper- 
fed  animal  ought  to  be  the  nioft  perfed  plant  ;  but  we 
obferve  no  fuch  thing.  All  animals,  from  the  higheft  to 
the  lowed:,  are  pofiefled  of  vegetable  life  ;  and  that,  as  far 
as  we  can  perceive,  in  an  equal  degree,  whether  the  animal 
life  is  perfed  or  impeded  :  nor  doth  there  feem  to  be  the 
fmalleft  connedion  between  the  higheft  degree  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  the  lowed  degree  of  fenfa,tion.  Though  all  ani¬ 
mals  are  poffeffed  of  vegetable  life,  thefe  two  feem  to  be 
as  perfedly  diftind  and  incommenfurate  to  one  another,  as 
any  two  things  we  can  pollibly  imagine. 

The  power  of  vegetation,  for  inftance,  is  as  perfed  in 
an  onion  or  leek,  as  in  a  dog,  an  elephant,  or  a  man ;  and 
yet,  though  you  threaten  a  leek  or  an  onion  ever  fo  much, 
it  pays  no  regard  to  your  words,  as  a  dog  would  do  ;  nor, 
though  you  wound  it,  does  it  avoid  a  lecond  ftroke.  It 
is  this  principle  of  felf-prefervation  in  all  animals,  which, 
being  the  moft  powerful  one  in  their  nature,  is  generally 
taken,  and  with  very  good  reafon,  as  the  true  charaderiftic 
of  animal  life.  This  principle  is  undoubtedly  a  confe- 
quen.ee  of  fenfation  ;  and,  as  it  is  never  obferved  to  take 
place  in  vegetables,  we  have  a  right  to  fay  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  it,  namely,  fenfation,  belongs  not  to  them.  There 
is  no  animal,  which  makes  any  motion  in  confequence  of 
external  impulfe  where  danger  is  threatened,  but  what 
puts  itfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence  ;  but  no  vegetable  what¬ 
ever  does  fo.  A  mufcle,  when  it  is  touched,  immediately 
ffiuts  its  fhell  ;  and,  as  this  adion  puts  it  in  a  ftate  of  de¬ 
fence,  we  conclude  that  it  proceeded  from  the  principle 
of  felf-prefervation.  When  the  fenfitive-plant  contrads 
from  a  touch,  it  is  no  more  in  a  ftate  of  defence  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  for  whatever  would  have  deftroyed  it  in  its  expand¬ 
ed  ftate  will  alfo  do  it  in  its  coutraded  ftate.  The  mo¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  fenfitive-plant  proceeds  only  from  a  certain 
property  called  irritability.,  and  which,  though  our  bodies 
pofiefs  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  a  charadfteriftic  neither 
of  animal  nor  vegetable  life,  but  belongs  to  us  in  common 
with  brute-matter.  It  is  certain,  that  an  electrified  filk- 
thread  (hews  a  much  greater  variety  of  motions  than  any 
fenfitive-plant.  If  a  bit  of  fiik-thread  is  dropped  on  an 
electrified  metal-pltite,  it  immediately  erects  itfelf,  fpreads 
out  the  fmall  fibres  like  arms,  and,  if  'not  detained,  will 
fly  otf.  If  a  finger  is  brought  near  it,  the  thread  feems 
greedily  to  catch  at  it.  If  a  candle  approaches,  it  clafps 
clofe  to  the  plate,  as  if  afraid  of  it.  Why  do  we  not  con¬ 
clude  that  the  thread,  in  this  cafe,  is  really  afraid  of  the 
candle?  For  this  plain  reafon,  That  its  feeming  flight  is 
not  to  get  away  from  the  candle,  but  to  get  towards  the 
electrified  metal ;  and,  if  allowed  to  remain  there,  will 
fuffer  itfelf  to  be  burnt  without  offering  to  ffir.  The  fen¬ 
fitive-plant,  in  like  manner,  after  it  has  contracted,  will 
fuffer  itfelf  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  without  making  the  leaf! 
effort  to  efcape.  The  cafe  is  not  fo  with  the  meaneft  ani¬ 
mal.  An  hedge-hog',  when  alarmed,  draws  its  body  to¬ 
gether,  and  expands  its  prickles,  thereby  putting  itfelf  in 
a  pofture  of  defence.  Throw  it  into  water,  and  the  lame 
principle  of  felf-prefervation  prompts  it  to  expand  its  bo¬ 
dy  and  fwim.  A  fnail,  when  touched,  withdraws  itfelf 
into  its  fhell ;  but,  if  a  little  quick-lime  be  fprinkled  upon 
it,  fo  that  its  fhell  is  no  longer  a  place  of  fafety,  it  is 
thrown  into  agonies,  and  endeavours  to  avail  itfelf  of  its 
locomotive  power  in  order  to  efcape  the  danger.  In  muf- 
cles  and  oyfters,  indeed,  we  cannot  obferve  this  principle 
of  felf-prefervation  fo  ftrongly  as  in  more  perfeCt  animals: 
but,  as  we  obferve  them  conftantly  to  ufe  the  means  which 
nature  has  given  them  for  felf-prefervation,  we  can  have 
no  reafon  to  think  they  are  deftitute  of  that  principle  upon 
which  it  is  founded. 

Rut  there  is  no  need  of  arguments  drawn  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  creation.  We  ourfelves  are  poffefled  both  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  certainly  mult  know  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  any  connection  between  vegetation  and  fenfa- 
tion  or  not.  We  are  confcious  that  we  exift  ;  that  we  hear, 
fee,  &c.  but  of  our  vegetation  we  are  abfolutely  incon- 
fcious.  We  feel  a  pleafure,  for  infiance,  in  gratifying  the 
calls  of  hunger  and  thirft  ;  but  of  the  procefs  by  which 
our  aliment  improves  our  growth  and  vigour,  we  are  al¬ 
together  ignorant.  If  we,  then,  who  are  more  perfect 
than  other  vegetables,  are  utterly  infenfible  of  our  own 
vegetable  life,  why  fhould  we  imagine  that  the  lefs  perfeCt 
vegetables  are  feniible  of  it  ? 

Thus  we  may  ealily  give  M.  Button  a  reafon  why  we 
afcribe  fenfation  to  an  oyfter,  and  none  to  a  vegetable,  name¬ 
ly,  becaufe  we  perceive  the  vegetable  do  nothing  but  what 
is  alfo  performed  in  our  own  bodies,  without  our  having 
the  lealt  fenfation  of  it ;  whereas  an  oyfter  puts  itfelf  in  a 
defenlive  pofture  on  the  approach  of  danger;  and,  this  be¬ 
ing  an  aCtion  fimilar  to  our  own  upon  a  like  occafion,  we 
conclude  that  it  proceeds  from  the  fame  principle  of  fen¬ 
fation.  Here  it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that,  though  the 
inferior  animals  are  deficient  in  the  number,  they  are  by 
no  means  fo  in  the  acutenefs,  of  their  fenfations  ;  on  the 
contrary,  though  a  mufclc  or  an  oyfter  is  probably  en¬ 
dowed  with  no  other  fenfe  than  that  of  feeling,  yet  this 
fenfe  is  lo  exquifite,  that  it  will  contract  upon  the  flight- 
eft  touch,  Inch  as  we  fhould  be  altogether  infenfible  of 
ourfelves. 

Animal-Flower,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  to  feve- 
ral  fpecies  of  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  aElinia.  The 
grand  argument  for  animal  life  in  vegetables,  was  origi¬ 
nally  inferred  from  the  curious  conftruCtion  of  the  aElinia 
genus  ;  viz.  the  fea-ananone,  fca-fun-jlower,  frejh-water 
polypus,  &c.  which  having  indeed  the  external  form  and 
figure  of  vegetables,  with  fcarcely  any  progreftive  motion, 
might  ealily  deceive  fuperficial  obfervers;  but,  when  more 
minutely  examined,  the  polypus,  and  all  the  aCtinia  clafs, 
turn  out  to  be  abfolute  animals;  the  heads  or  mouths  of 
which,  when  open,  refemble  a  full-blown  flower,  whence 
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they  are  called  flowcr-jifli.  There  is  one  fpecies  of  them, 
which  the  pure  ft  white,  carmine,  and  ultramarine,  are  fcarce 
lufficient  to  exprefs  their  brilliancy.  The  bodies  of  fome 
of  them  are  hemifpherical,  of  others  cylindrical,  and  of 
others  fhaped  like  a  fig.  Their  fubftance  likewife  differs; 
fome  are  ftiff  and  gelatinous,  others  flefhy  and  mufcu.lar; 
but  all  of  them  are  capable  of  altering  their  figure  when 
they  extend  their  bodies  and  claws  in  fearch  of  food.  They 
are  found  on  many  of  the  rocky  coafts  of  the  Weft-lndia 
iflands,  and  on  fome  parts  of  the  coaft  of  England.  They 
have  only  one  opening,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  up- 
permoft  part  of  the  animal ;  round  tills  are  placed  rows 
ot  flefhy  claws;  this  opening  is  the  mouth  of  the  animal, 
and  is  capable  of  great  extenfion.  The  animals  them- 
felves,.  though  exceedingly  voracious,  will  bear  long  faff¬ 
ing.  They  may  be  preferred  alive  a  v'hole  year,  or  per¬ 
haps  longer,  in  a  veftel  of  fea-wuter,  without  any  viiible 
food;  but,  when  food  is  prefented,  one  of  them  will  fuc- 
ceflively  devour  two  mufcles  in  their  (hells,  or  even  (wal¬ 
low  a  whole  crab  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  crab-fhell  is  voided  at  the  mouth,  perfectly  cleared  of 
all  the  meat.  The  mufcle-lhells  are  likewife  difcharg- 
ed  whole,  with  the  (hells  joined  together,  but  entirely 
empty,  fo  that  not  the  lead  particle  of  fifh  is  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  on  opening  them.  An  anemone  of  one  fpecies  will 
even  fwallow  an  individual  of  another  fpecies;  but,  after 
retaining  it  ten  or  twelve  hours,  will  throw  it  up  alive 
and  uninjured.  Through  this  opening  alfo  it  produces 
its  young  ones  alive,  already  furnifhed  with  little  claws, 
which,  as  foon  as  they  fix  themfelves,  they  begin  to  extend 
in  fearch  of  food.  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  fea-ane- 
mone  exactly  refembles  the  outward  leaves  of  that  flower  ; 
while  its  limbs  are  not  unlike  the  fhag  or  inner  part  of  it. 
By  the  other  extremity  it  fixes  itfelf,  as  by  a  fucker,  to 
the  rocks  or  (tones  lying  in  the  fand  ;  but  it  is  not  totally 
deprived  of  the  power  of  progreflive  motion,  as  it  can 
fliift  its  fituation,  though  very  (lowly. 

A  peculiar  fpecies  of  animal-flowers,  called  the  dujlercd 
animal -Jlower,  has  been  found  in  fome  of  the  Weft-lndia 
iflands,  an  account  of  which  was  publifned  in  the  Philo- 
fopliical  TranfaCtions,  vol.  57,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Hillfborough.  This  compound  animal,  which  is 
of  a  tender  flefhy  fubftance,  conlifts  of  many  tubular  bo¬ 
dies,  (welling  gently  towards  the  upper  part,  and  ending 
like  a  bulb  or  very  fmall  onion.  On  the  top  of  each  is  its 
mouth,  fu r rounded  by  one  or  two  rows  of  tentacles,  or 
claws,  which  when  contracted  look  like  circles  of  beads. 
The  lower  part  of  all  thefe  bodies  has  a  communication 
with  a  firm  flefhy  wrinkled  tube,  which  (ticks  Lift  to  the 
rocks,  and  fends  forth  other  flefhy  tubes,  which  creep  along 
them  in  various  directions.  Thefe  are  full  of  different 
fizesof  thefe  remarkable  animals,  which  rife  up  irregularly 
in  groi?ps  near  to  one  another.  This  adhering  tube,  that 
fecures  them  faft  to  the  rock,  or  fhelly  bottom,  is  worthy 
of  our  notice.  The  knobs  are  formed  into  leveral  parts 
of  it  by  its  infintiating  itfelf  into  the  inequalities  of  the 
coral  rock,  or  by  grafping  pieces  of  (hells,  part  of  which 
(till  remain-  in  it,  with  the  flefhy  fubftance  grown  over 
them.  This  (hews  us  the  inftin.Ct  of  nature,  that  directs 
thefe  animals  to  preferve  themfelves  from  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  not  unlike  the  anchoring  of  mufcles,  by  their 
fine  filken  filaments  that  end  in  fuckers  ;  or  rather  like  the 
fhelly  bafis  of  the  ferpula,  or  worm-fliell,  the  tree-oyfter, 
and  the  flipper-barnacle,  &c.  whofe  bafes  conform  to  the 
fhape  of  whatever  fubftance  they  fix  themfelves  to,  grafp¬ 
ing  it  faft  with  their  teftaceous  claws,  to  withftand  the 
fury  of  a  ftorm.  When  we  view  the  infide  of  this  animal 
dilfeCled  lengthwife,  we  find  a  little  tube  leading  from, 
the  mouth  to  the  ftomaeli,  from  whence  there  rife  eight 
wrinkled  fmall  guts  in  a  circular  order,  with  a  yellowilh 
(oft  fubftance  in  them;  thefe' bend  over  in  the  form  of 
arches  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  from  whence 
they  may  be  traced  downwards,  to  the  narrow  part  of  the 
upright  tube,  till  they  come  to  the  flefhy  adhering  tube, 
where  fome  of  them  may  be  perceived  entering,  into  the 
3  "  papilla 
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papilla,  or  the  beginning  of  an  animal  of  the  like  kind, 
molt  probably  to  convey  it  nourifhment  until  it  is  provided 
with  claws;  the  remaining  parts  of  tliefe  {lender  guts  are 
continued  on  in  the  flelhy  tube,  without  doubt  for  the 
fame  purpofe  of  producing  and  l'upporting  more  young 
front  the  fame  common  parent. 

The  abbe  Dicquemarre,  by  many  curious,  though  cruel, 
experiments,  related  in  the  Philolophical  TranfaCtions  for 
1773,  has  fhewn  that  thefe  animals  poflefs,  in  a  mod 
extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  reproduction  ;  fo  that 
Icarcely  any  thing  more  is  neceffkry  to  produce  as  many 
fea-anemonies  as  we  pleafe,  than  to  cut  a  lingle  one  into 
as  many  pieces.  A  lea-anemone  being  cut  in  two  by  a 
lection  through  the  body,  that  part,  where  the  limbs  and 
mouth  at  e  placed,  ate  a  piece  of  a  nntfcle  offered  to  it  foon 
alter  the  operation,  and  continued  to  feed  and  grow  daily 
for-  three  months  after.  The  food  lometimes  paffed  thro’ 
the  animal;  but  was  generally  thrown  up  again,  conlide- 
rably  changed,  as  in  the  perfect  fea-anemone.  In  about 
two  months,  two  rows  of  limbs  and  a  mouth  were  per¬ 
ceived  growing  out  of  the  part  where  the  incifion  was 
made.  On  offering  food  to  this  new  mouth,  it  was  laid 
hold  of  and  eaten  ;  and,  the  limbs  continually  increaftng, 
the  animal  gradually  became  as  perfect  as  thole  which  had 
never  been  cut.  In  fome  inftances,  however,  when  one 
of  thele  creatures  was  cut  through,  new  limbs  would  be 
produced  from  the  cut  place,  thole  at  the  mouth  remain¬ 
ing  as  before  ;  fo  that  a  monltrous  animal  was  the  confe- 
quence,  having  two  mouths,  and  feeding  at  botli  ends. 

Under  a  large  hollow  cliff,  in  the  illand  of  Barbadoes, 
where  the  fea  flows  up,  and  forms  a  bafon,  there  is  a  fixed 
Hone  or  piece  of  rock  in  the  middle,  which  is  always  un¬ 
der  water.  Round  its  lidcs,  at  different  depths,  feldom 
exceeding  eighteen  inches,  are  feen,  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  hiding  out  of  little  holes,  certain  fubftances  that 
have  the  appearance  of  fine  radiated  flowers,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  or  bright  draw  colour,  (lightly  tinged  with  green, 
having  a  circular  border  of  thick-let  petals,  about  the  lize 
of,  and  much  refembling,  thole  of  a  Angle  garden- mari¬ 
gold,  except  that  the  whole  of  this  Teeming  flower  is  nar¬ 
rower  at  the  difcus,  or  letting  on  of  the  leaves,  than  any 
flower  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Bar¬ 
badoes,  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  them  :  “  I 
have  attempted  to  pluck  one  of  thefe  animal-flowers  from 
the  rock,  to  which  they  are  fixed  ;  but  never  could  effebt 
it :  for,  as  foon  as  my  fingers  came  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  it,  it  would  Immediately  contradt  its  yellow  bor¬ 
der,  and  111  rink  back  into  the  hole  of  the  rock;  but,  if 
left  undifturbed  for  about  four  minutes,  it  would  come 
gradually  in  light,  expanding,  though  at  firft  very  cau- 
tioully,  its  feeming  leaves,  til!  at  laft  it  appeared  in  its 
former  bloom.  However,  it  would  again  recoil,  with  a 
furprifing  quicknefs,  when  my  hand  came  within  a  fmall 
diltance  of  it.  Having  tried  the  fame  experiment  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  touch  it  with  my  cane,  and  a  fmall  llender 
rod,  the  effedt  was  the  fame.  But,  though  I  could  not 
by  any  means  contrive  to  take  or  pluck  one  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  entire,  yet  I  cut  off’  (with  a  knife  which  I  had  held 
for  a  long  time  out  of  fight,  near  the  mouth  of  a  hole  out 
of  which  one  of  thefe  animals  appeared)  two  of  thefe 
feeming  leaves.  Thefe,  when  out  of  the  water,  retain 
their  fhape  and  colour ;  but,  being  compofed  of  a  mem¬ 
brane-like  fubftance,  furpri finely  thin,  they  loon  (hrivelled 
up,  and  decayed.”  The  reproductive  power  of  the  Bar¬ 
badoes  animal-flower  is  prodigious.  Many  people  coming 
to  fee  thefe  Itrange  creatures,  and  occafioning  fome  incon¬ 
venience  to  a  perfon  through  whofe  grounds  they  were 
obliged  to  pafs,  he  refolved  to  deflroy  the  objedts  of  their 
curiofity  ;  and,  that  lie  might  do  fo  more  effectually,  he 
caufed  all  the  holes  out  of  which  they  appeared,  to  be 
carefully  bored  and  drilled  -with  an  iron  infirument,  fo 
that  we  cannot  fuppofe  but  their  bodies  mult  have  been 
entirely  crufhed  to  a  pulp;  neverthelefs,  they  again  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  few  weeks  in  (till  greater  abundance,  from  the 
very  fame  places. 


FLOWER. 

The  fea-carnation,  or  animal -flower,  found  among  the 
rocks  at  Haftings  in  Suffex,  is  very  limilar  to  the  animal- 
flower  of  Barbadoes.  This  animal  adheres  by  its  tail,  or 
fucker,  to  the  under-part  of  tire  projecting  rocks  oppofite 
the  town  ;  and,  when  the  tide  is  out,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  long  white  fig;  which  is  alio  the  form  of  it  when  put 
into  a  glafs  of  fea-water. 

The  f> efn-water  polypus  is  alfo  of  a  (imilar  fpecies,  and 
of  a  cylindrical  figure,  but  variable,  with  very  long  tenta- 
cula,  or  claws.  There  is  fcarcely  an  animal  in  the  world 
more  difficult  to  deferibe;  it  varies  its  whole  form  at  plea- 
fure,  and  is  frequently  found  befet  with  young  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  appear  ram  ole  and  divaricated ;  thefe  young 
ones  adhering  to  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  appear  parts  of, 
its  body.  When  fimple,  and  in  a  moderate  Hate  as  to  con¬ 
traction  or  dilatation,  it  is  oblong,  llender,  pellucid,  and  of 
a  pale-reddifh  colour  ;  its  body  is  fomewhat  fmaller  to¬ 
wards  the  tail,  by  which  it  affixes  itfelf  to  fome  folid  bo¬ 
dy;  and  larger  towards  the  other  extremity,  where  it  has 
a  large  opening!  called  its  mouth,  around  which  are  the 
tentacula,  or  claws,  which  are  eight  in  number,  and  are 
ufually  extended  to  about  half  the  length  of  its  body.  By 
means  of  thefe  tentacula,  or  arms,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  expanded  into  a  circle  of  more  than  half  a  foot 
diameter,  the  creature  feels  every  tiling  that  can  ferve  it 
for  food  ;  and,  feizing  the  prey  with  one  of  them,  calls 
in  the  afiiftance  of  the  others,  if  necelfary,  to  conduCt  it 
to  its  mouth.  The  production  of  its  young  is  different 
from  the  common  courfe  of  nature  in  other  animals  ;  for 
the  young  one  iflues  from  the  lide  of  its  parent  in  the  form 
of  a  fmall  pimple,  which,  lengthening  every  hour,  be¬ 
comes,  in  about  two  days,  a  perfeCt  animal,  and  drops 
from  oft  its  parent  to  (hilt  for  itfelf:  but  what  is  Hill  more 
furprifing,  is  the  reproduction  of  its  feveral  parts  when 
cut  off';  for,  when  cut  into  a  number  of  feparate  pieces, 
it  becomes  in  a  day  or  two  lo  many  diltinCt  and  feparate 
animals;  each  piece  having  the  property  of  producing  a 
head  and  tail,  and  the  other  organs  necelfary  for  life,  and 
all  the  animal  functions. 

There  is  no  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  body  of  the  po¬ 
lypus,  from  whence  the  young  are  brought  forth  ;  for 
they  fpring  out  like  (hoots  or  brandies  of  a  tree,  from  all 
the  exterior  parts  of  their  bodies.  They  are  always  to  be 
found  in  clear  (lowly-running  waters,  adhering  by  the  tail 
to  flicks,  (tones,  and  water-plants,  and  live  on  fmall  in-  * 
feCts.  What  were  originally  taken  for  feet,  have  fince 
been  called  its  horns,  and  of  late  more  properly  its  arms, 
their  office  being  to  catch  its  prey.  With  thefe  little 
•anus,  which  are  capable  of  great  extenlion,  it  feizes  mi¬ 
nute  worms,  and  various  kinds  of  water-infecis,  and  brings 
them  to  its  mouth  ;  and,  like  the  fea-anemone,  often  fwal- 
lows  bodies  larger  than  itfelf ;  having  a  furprifing  pro¬ 
perty  of  extending  its  mouth  wider,  in  proportion,,  than 
any  other  animal.  After  its  food  is  digefted  in  its  ftomach, 
it  returns  the  remains  of  the  animals  upon  which  it  feeds 
through  its  mouth  again,  having  no  other  oblervable 
emundory.  In  a  few  days  there  appear  fmall  knobs  or 
papillae  on  its  (ides  :  as  thefe  increafe  in  length,  little  fi¬ 
bres  are  feen  riling  out  of  the  circumference  of  their  heads, 
as  in  the  parent  animal ;  which  fibres  they  loon  begin  to 
ufe,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  nourifhment,  & c.  When 
thefe  are  arrived  at  mature  lize,  they  fend  out  other  young 
ones  on  their  fides  in  the  fame  manner  ;  fo  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  branches  out  into  a  numerous  offspring,  growing  out 
of  one  common  parent.  Each  of  thefe  provides  nourifli- 
ment  not  only  for  itfelf,  but  for  the  whole  fociety  ;  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  the  bulk  of  one  polype  by  its  feeding,  tending  to 
an  increafe- in  the  reft.  Thus  a  polype  of  the  frelli-water 
kind  becomes  like  a  plant  branched,  out,  or  compofed  of 
many  bodies,  each  of  which  has  this  Angular  charadterif- 
tic,  that,  if  one  of  them  be  cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  the 
feparated  part  becomes  a  complete  animal,  and  foon  ad¬ 
hering  to  fome  fixed  bale,  like  the  parent  from  which  it 
was  feparated,  produces  a  circle  of  arms ;  a  mouth  is 
formed  in  the  centre ;  it  increafes  in  bulk,  emits  a  nu¬ 
merous 
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merous  progeny,  and  is  foon,  in  every  refpeft,  as  perfect 
tin  animal  as  that  from  which  it  was  fevered. 

In  the  annexed  plate  we  have  given  an  exadt  reprefen- 
tation  of  thefe  curious  animals.  Fig.  i,  reprefents  the 
frelh-water  polype,  with  its  tentacula  or  arms  extended 
upwards.  Fig.  2,  fliews  the  fame  animal,  with  its  young 
branching  from  it,  and  putting  out  their  claws  for  food, 
pjcr.  3,  reprefents  the  animal  carnation-flower  of  the  rocks 
near  Haftings  in  Suffex,  with  its  tentacles  extended  in 
fearch  of  food.  Fig-  4,  is  an  exa£t  view  of  the  fea-ane- 
mone.  Fig.  5,  fliews  the  head  of  the  animal-flower  of 
Barbadoes.°  Fig.  6,  is  a  brilliant  difplay  of  the  fea-fun- 
flower  animal,  with  its  innumerable  tentacles  expanded  to 
catch  its  prey,  which  being  allured  to  it  by  its  elegant 
appearance,  they  clofe  inllantly  upon  it,  and  convey  it  to 
the  interior  concavity  or  mouth.  Fig.  7,  reprefents  a  cluf- 
ter  of  the  animal-flower  defcribed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the 
Weft-lndia  iflands,  in  which  a  fhews  one  of  the  animals 
ftretching  out  its  tentacles  in  quell  of  food.  Fig.  8,  is  a 
perpendicular  diffeftion  of  one  of  the  fame  animals,  in  or¬ 
der  to  Ihew  the  gullet,  intellines,  llomach,  and  fibres  or 
tendons,  that  move  the  claws. 

Animal-Life.  See  Life. 

Animal-Magnetism.  See  Magnetism. 

Animal-Oeconom y.  See  Physiology. 

Animal-System,  denotes  the  whole  clafs  of  beings 
endowed  with  animal  life,  otherwife  called  Animal- 
Kingdoms. 

Animals,  the  preparations  of,  for  colledtions  or  m«- 
feums.  See  Birds,  and  Zoology. 

Pairing  of  Animals.  See  Pairing. 

Animal,  adj.  That  which  belongs  or  relates  to  ani¬ 
mals.  AnimaLfunBiotis,  diltinguifhed  from  natural  and  vital, 
are  the  lower  powers  of  the  mind,  as  the  will,  memory, 
and  imagination.  Animal-life  is  oppofed,  on  one  fide,  to 
Untclledual,  and,  on  the  other,  to  vegetable.  Animal  is  ufed 
inoppofition  to  fpiritual  or  rational-,  as,  The  animal  nature. 

ANIMAL'CULE,/:  A  diminutive  of  the  word  animal-, 
that  is,  they  are  fuch  little  creatures  as  require  to  be  view¬ 
ed  through  glades,  to  difcern  them  diltindtly.  Rain,  as 
foon  as  it  falls,  contains  many  animalcules,  but  fnow  ftill 
more  ;  the  dew  on  glafs  windows  is  full  of  them.  In  boiled 
water  they  retain  their  lhape,  and  fometimes  revive.  The 
animalcules  get  in  fitoals  in  the  fluid  they  fwim  in,  and,  if 
difturbed,  they  feparate  as  fifli  in  a  pond,  and  will  be  many 
hours  before  they  are  collected  together.  They  follow 
their  liquor  in  which  they  fwim  to  the  lad  drop,  and  then, 
for  want  of  it,  they  feem  to  druggie  and  die  j  after  their 
apparent  death,  put  water  to  them,  and  they  revive.  When 
feemingiy  dead  they  are  very  flat,  but,  if  not  pad  regain, 
they  foon  recover  their  plumpnefs.  Animalcules  chufe 
the  furface  of  liquors,  probably  for  the  want  of  air.  Dip  a 
needle-point  into  the  oil  of  vitriol,  then  into  a  drop  of  liquor 
in  which  thefe  animalcules  are,  and  they  inflantly  fpread 
about  to  evade  the  acid,  and  foon  drop  down  dead.  If 
the  needle  is  dipped  in  a  dilution  of  common  fait,  or  in 
the  tinfture  of  fait  of  tartar,  the  fame  is  obferved  to  fol¬ 
low.  Sugar,  urine,  and  blood,  fpeedily  deflroy  them. 
Default,  and  fome  others,  endeavour  to  prove  that  all 
difeafes  are  owing  to  animalcules;  but  it  does  not  appear, 
that  any  animal  fabflance  contains  animalcules  until  it  be¬ 
comes  putrid,  and  then  thefe  are  the  effect  rather  than  the 
caufe  of  difeafes. 

Thefe  little  animals  are  fo  different  from  thofe  of  the 
larger  kinds,  that  fcarce  any  fort  of  analogy  feems  to  exilt 
between  them  ;  and  one  would  almofi  be  tempted  to  think 
that  they  lived  in  confequence  of  laws  directly  oppolite  to 
thole  which  preferve  ourfelves  and  other  visible  animals 
in  exiltence.  They  have  been  fyftematicallv  arranged  by 
O.  F.  Muller;  though  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
all  the  different  dalles  have  yet  been  difcoveved.  Such 
as  have  been  obferved,  however,  are  by  this  author  di¬ 
vided  in  the  following  manner;  and  a  few  of  the  molt  cu¬ 
rious  of  them  are  reprefented  in  the  annexed  plate,  exadtly 
as  they  appear  through  the  microfcope. 

Voi.  1.  No.  45. 
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I.  Such  as  have  no  external  organs, 

1.  Monas:  Pundti forma.  A  mere  point. 

2.  Proteus:  Mutabilis.  Mutable. 

3.  Vo! vox:  Sphaericum.  Spherical. 

4.  Enchylis:  Cylindracea.  Cylindrical. 

5.  Vibrio:  Elongatum.  Long. 

*  Membranaceous. 

6.  Cyclidium:  Ovale.  Oval. 

7.  Paramecium:  Oblongum.  Oblong. 

8.  Kolpoda :  Sinuatum.  Sinuous. 

9.  Gonium  :  Angulatum.  With  angles. 

10.  Burfaria.  Hollow  like  a  purfe. 

II.  Thofe  that  have  external  organs. 

*  Naked,  or  not  inclofed  in  a  (hell. 

1.  Cercaria:  Caudatum.  With  a  tail. 

2.  Trichoda:  Crinitum.  Hairy. 

3.  Kerona:  Corniculatum.  With  horns. 

4.  Himantopus  :  Cirratum.  Cirrated. 

5.  Leucophra:  Ciliatum  undique.  Every  part  ciliated* 

6.  Vorticella:  Ciliatum  apice.  The  apex  ciliated. 

*  Covered  with  a  (hell. 

7.  Brachionus  :  Ciliatum  apice.  The  apex  ciliated. 

I.  Monas.  This  is  defined  to  be  “  an  invifible  (to 
the  naked  eye),  pellucid,  fimple,  punftiform,  worm;” 
but  of  which,  (mail  as  it  is,  there  are  feveral  fpecies. 
1.  The  monas  termo,  or  gelatinofa,  is  a  fmall  jelly-like  point, 
which  can  be  but  imperfectly  feen  by  the  Angle  micro¬ 
fcope,  and  not  at  all  by  the  compound  one.  In  a  full 
light  they  totally  difappear,  by  reafon  of  their  tranfpa- 
rency.  Some  infufions  are  fo  full  of  them,  that  fcarce 
the  lead  empty  (pace  can  be  perceived  ;  the  water  itfelf 
appearing  compofed  of  innumerable  globular  points,  in 
which  a  motion  may  be  perceived  fomewhat  iimilur  to 
that  which  is  obferved  when  the  fun’s  rays  (hine  on  the 
water  ;  the  whole  multitude  of  animals  appearing  in  com¬ 
motion  like  a  hive  of  bees.  This  animal  is  very  common 
in  ditch-water,  and  in  almofi:  all  infufions  of  animal  or 
vegetable  fubltances.  2.  Monas  atomus,  or  albida ;  white 
monas  with  a  variable  point:  this  appears  like  a  white 
point,  which  through  a  high  magnifier  appears  fomewhat 
egg-(haped.  The  (mailer  end  is  generally  marked  with  a 
black  point,  the  (ituation  of  which  is  variable;  fometimes 
it  appears  on  the  large  end,  and  fometimes  there  are  two 
black  (pots  in  the  middle.  This  fpecies  was  found  in  fey- 
water,  which  had  been  kept  through  the  whole  winter, 
but  was  not  very  fetid.  3.  Monas  punElum,  or  nigra ,  black 
monas:  this  was  found  in  a  fetid  infufion  of  pears,  and 
appears  in  form  of  a  very  minute,  opaque,  and  blaok, 
point,  moving  with  a  (low  and  wavering  motion.  4.  Mr- 
nas  ocellus,  tranfparent  like  talc,  with  a  point  in  the  mid¬ 
dle:  this  is  found  in  ditches  covered  with  conferva,  and 
fometimes  with  the  cyclidium  milium  ;  the  margin  of  it 
is  black,  with  a  black  point  in  the  middle.  5.  Monas  lens, 
or  hyalina-,  of  a  talcy  appearance:  this  is  found  in  all 
kinds  of  water;  fometimes  even  in  that  which  is  pure,  but 
always  in  the  fummer-time  in  ditch-water.  It  is  found 
alfo  in  all  infufions  of  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances,  whe¬ 
ther  in  frelh  or  fait  water;  myriads  being  contained  in  a 
(ingle  drop.  It  is  found  likewife  in  the  filth  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  nearly  of  a  round  figure,  and  fo  tranfparent,  that  it 
is  impofiible  to  difeover  the  lead  vefiige  of  intefiiner. 
They  generally  appear  in  chillers,  but  fometimes  lingly. 
Thefe  and  the  animalcules  of  the  firlt  fpecies  are  (b  uu-e 
merous,  that  they  exceed  all  calculation  even  in  a  very 
fmall  fpace.  6.  Monas  mica,  marked  with  a  circle:  this 
is  found  in  the  purelt  waters,  and  may  be  dilcovered  with 
the  third  lens  of  the  Tingle  microfcope  when  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power  is  increafed.  It  appears  like  a  fmall  lucid  point, 
but  can  affume  an  oval  or  fpherical  lhape  at  pleafure  ; 
fometimes  the  appearance  of  two  kidneys  may  be  perceiv¬ 
ed  in  its  body-  It  feems  encompafied  with  a  beautiful 
halo,  which  is  thought  to  be  occaiioned  by  the  vibration 
of  line  invifible  hairs.  It  has  a  variety  of  motions,  and 
8  U  often 
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often  turns  round  for  a  long  time  in  the  fame  place. 
7.  The  iranquilla ,  or  egg-fhaped  tranfparent  monas  .with 
a  black  margin?  is  found  in  urine  which  has  been  kept 
for  fome  time.  Urine  in  this  date  acquires  a  fcum  in 
which  the  animalcules  refide ;  but,  though  kept  for  feve- 
ral  months,  no  other  fpecies  was  found  in  it.  A  drop  of 
urine  is  ufually  fatal  to  other  animalcules,  though  this 
fpecies  is  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  fubdance.  8.  The 
lamdlula,  or  flat  tranfparent  monas,  is  mod  ufually  found 
in  falt-water :  is  of  a  whitifli  colour  and  tranfparent,  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  with  a  dark  margin,  hav¬ 
ing  a  vacillatory  motion,  and  frequently  appearing  as  dou¬ 
ble.  9.  The  pulvifculus,  or  monas  with  a  green  margin  : 
thefe  are  generally  found  in  mardiy  grounds,  in  the  month 
of  March.  They  appear  like  final  1  fpherical  grains  ot  a 
green  colour,  fometimes  in  cinders,  from  three  to  feven 
or  more  in  number,  having  a  wavering  kind  of  motion. 
10.  The  uva,  or  tranfparent  gregarious  niona,  is  found  in 
a  variety  of  infufions,  and  is  of  that  kind  which  multiplies 
by  dividing  itfelf.  They  appear  in  cinders  of  four,  five, 
or  fometimes  many  more  ;  the  corpufcles  being  of  various 
lizes,  according  to  the  number  collected  into  one  group. 
The  fmaller  particles,  when  feparated  from  the  larger, 
move  about  with  incredible  fwiftnefs. 

II.  The  Proteus:  an  invifible,  very  fimple,  pellucid 
worm,  of  a  variable  form.  1.  The  diffuens,  branching  out 
in  a  variety  of  diredtions:  it  is  very  rare,  and  only  met  with 
in  fens  ;  appearing  like  a  grey  mucous  mats,  filled  with  a 
number  of  black  globules,  and  continually  changing  its 
figure,  pufhing  out  branches  of  different  lengths  and 
breadths.  The  internal  globules  divide  immediately,  and 
pafs  into  the  new-formed  parts,  always  following  the  va¬ 
rious  changes  of  the  animalcule  ;  which  changes  feem  to 
proceed  entirely  from  the  internal  mechanifm  of  its  body, 
without  the  aid  of  any  external  pow'er.  2.  The  Unax, 
running  out  into  a  point :  this  is  a  pellucid  gelatinous  bo¬ 
dy,  ftored  with  black  molecules,  and  likevvile  changing 
its  figure,  but  in  a  more  regular  order  than  the  former. 
It  fird  extends  itfelf  in  a  draight  line,  the  lower  part  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  bright  acute  point.  It  appears  to  have  no 
intedines  ;  and,  when  the  globules  are  all  collected  in  the 
upper  part,  it  next  draws  the  pointed  end  up  towards  the 
middle  of  the  body,  which  affumes  a  round  form.  It  is 
found  in  river-water,  and  goes  through  a  vad  number  of 
different  fhapes.  When  it  is  alarmed,  it  fuddenly  draws 
iir  its  neck,  reprefented  in  the  plate,  fig.  1.  and  2.  trahf- 
forming  itfelf  into  the  diape  reprefented  at  fig.  3.  when  it 
becomes  more  opaque,  and  moves  about  very  flowly,  with 
the  large  end  foremod.  When  it  has  continued  fome  time 
in  this  podure,  it  will  often,  indead  of  the  head  and  neck 
it  had  formerly,  put  forth  a  new  one,  with  a  kind  of  wheel- 
machinery,  reprefented  at  fig.  4.  the  motions  of  which 
draw  a  current  of  water  to  it  from  a  confiderable  didance. 
Having  often  pulled  in  and  thrud  out  this  diort  head, 
fometimes  with  and  fometimes  without  the  wheel-work, 
the  creature,  as  if  weary,  will  remain  motionlefs  for  a 
while  ;  then  its  head  and  long  neck  will  be  very  flowly 
-protruded,  as  in  dg.  5.  and  it  loon  refumes  its  former 
agility.  Sometimes  it  difpofes  of  its  neck  and  head,  as 
reprefented  in  the  plate  at  fig.  6. 

III.  Volvox  :  an  invifible,  very  fimple,  pellucid,  fphe¬ 
rical,  worm.  1.  The  punEiim ,  of  a  black  colour,  with  a 
lucid  point  :  this  is  a  fmall  globule,  with  one  hemifphere 
opaque  and  black,  the  other  having  a  crydalline  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  vehement  motion  is  obferved  in  the  black  part. 
Many  are  often  feen  joined  together  in  their  pa ffage  thro’ 
the  water;  fometimes  moving. as  in  a  little  whirlpool,  and 
then  feparating.  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
furface  of  fetid  fea-water.  2.  The  grdnulum,  is  of  a  fphe¬ 
rical  figure  and  green  colour,  the  circumference  being 
bright  and  tranfparent :  it  is  found  in  mardiy  places  about 
tire  month  of  June,  and  moves  but  dowly.  It  feems  to 
have  a  green  opaque  nucleus.  3.  The  globulus,  with  the 
hinder  part  fomewhat  obfcure,  fometimes  verges  a  little 
towards  the  oval  in  its  fhape,  having  a  flow  fluttering  kind 
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of  motion,  but  more  quick  when  didurbed  :  the  intedines, 
are  but  juft  vifible  ;  is  found  in  mod  vegetable  infufions,* 
and  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  mona  lens.  4.  The  pilula, 
fmall  and  round,  with  green  intedines :  this  is  found  iu 
water  where  tire  lenrna  minor  grows,  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  has  a  kind  of  rotatory  motion,  fometimes 
flow  and  at  others  quick.  There  is  a  final!  inciffon  on  one 
of  the  edges  of  the  fphere,  which  may  pofiibly  be  the 
mouth  of  the  creature.  5.  The grandintlla,  with  immove¬ 
able  intedines,  is  much  fmaller  than  the  lad,  and  marked 
with  feveral  circular  lines.  Sometimes  it  moves  about  in 
draight  line,  at  others  irregularly,  and  fometimes  keeps  in 
the  fame  fpot,  with  a  tremulous  motion.  6.  The  facialis, 
with  crydalline  molecules  placed  at  equal  didances  from 
one  another:  this  is  found  in  water  where  the  chara  vul¬ 
garis  has  been  kept;  and  has  its  molecules  difpofed  in  a 
fphere,  filling  up  the  whole  body  of  the  animalcule  ;  and 
its  motion  is  fometimes  rotatory  and  fometimes  not.  7. 
1  be  fpkericula,  with  round  molecules,  appears  to  confid  of 
pellucid  homogeneous  points  of  different  dzes.  It  moves 
flowly  from  right  to  left  and  back  again,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  circle  each  time.  8.  The  lunula,  with  lunular  mole¬ 
cules,  is  a  fmall  roundifh  tranfparent  body,  confiding  of 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  homogeneous  molecules  of 
the  fiiape  of  a  crefcent,  without  any  common  margin  :  it 
moves  continually  in  a  twofold  manner,  viz.  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  among  one  another,  and  the  whole  mafs  turning 
flowly  round.  It  is  found  in  marfhy  places  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fpring.  9.  The  globator,  or  fpherical  membrana¬ 
ceous  volvox,  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  infufions 
of  hemp  and  tremelia,  and  in  dagnant  waters  in  fpring 
and  fummer  ;  it  was  fird  obferved  and  depicted  by  Leu- 
w.enhoeck,  but  the  defcriptions  of  it  given  by  authors 
differ  confiderably  from  each  other.  The  following  is  that 
of  Mr.  Baker  :  “  There  is  no  appearance  of  either  head, 
tail,  or  fins:  it  moves  in  every  direction,  backwards,  for¬ 
wards,  up  or  down,  rolling  over  and  over  like  a  bowl, 
fpinning  horizontally  like  a  top,  or  gliding  along  fmooth- 
ly  without  turning  itfelf  at  all;  fometimes  its  motions  are 
very  dow,  at  other  times  very  fwift;  and  when  it  pleafes 
can  turn  round  as  upon  an  axis  very  nimbly,  without  mo¬ 
ving  out  of  its  place.  The  body  is  tranfparent,  except 
where  the  circular  fpots  are  placed,  which  are  probably 
its  young.”  io.  The  morum,  with  fpherical  green  glo¬ 
bules  in  the  centre  :  this  is  found  amongft  the  lemna  in 
the  months  of  October  and  December,  and  has  a  dow  ro¬ 
tatory  motion.  The  globules  feldom  move,  though  a  flow 
quivering  motion  may  fometimes  be  perceived  among 
them  in  the  centre.  11.  The  alva,  compofed  of  green 
globules  not  inclofed  in  any  membrane,  is  found  in  the 
month  of  Auguft,  in  water  where  the  lemma  polyrrhiza 
grows.  It  confids  of  a  congeries  of  greenifh -coloured  glo¬ 
bules,  apparently  of  an  equal  fize,  with  a  bright  fpot  in 
the  middle  ;  the  whole  mafs  is  fometimes  of  a  fpherical 
form,  fometimes  oval,  without  any  common  membrane  : 
a  kind  of  halo  may  be  perceived  round  it,  and  the  mafs 
generally  moves  from  right  to  left.  12.  The  vegetans, 
terminating  in  a  little  bunch  of  globules  :  this  is  found  in 
river-water,  in  the  month  of  November.  It  confids  of  a 
number  of  floccofe  opaque  brandies  invifible  to  the  naked 
eye;  and  at  the  apex  of  thefe  is  a  fmall  congeries  of  very 
minute  oval  pellucid  corpufcles. 

IV.  Enchelis:  A  fimple,  invifible,  cylindric,  worm. 

1.  The  viridis,  or  green  enchelis,  has  an  obtufe  tail,  the 
fore-part  terminating  in  an  acute  truncated  angle ;  the  in¬ 
tedines  are  more  obfcure  and  indidindl ;  it  continually  va¬ 
ries  its  motion,  turning  from  right  to  left.  2.  The  punc- 
tifera,  having  the  fore  part  obtufe,  the  hinder  part  pointed. 

It  is  opaque,  and  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  fmall  pellucid 
fpot  on  the  fore  part,  in  which  two  black  points  may  be 
feen  ;  and  a  kind  of  double  band  erodes  the  middle  of  the 
body.  The  hinder  part  is  pellucid  and  pointed,  with  an 
incilion,  fuppofed  to  be  the  mouth,  at  the  apex  of  the 
fore-part.  It  is  found  in  mardies.  3.  The  defes,  or  gela¬ 
tinous  enchelis,  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  an  infufion  of 
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lemrue,  and  moves  veryflowly.  The  body  is  round,  of  a 
very  dark-green,  the  fore-part  bluntly  rounded  off,  and 
the  hinder-part  fomewhat  tapering,  but  finifhed  with  a 
round  end.  4.  The  funilis,  with  moveable  inteftines,  is 
found  in  water  that  has  been  kept  for  feveral  months  :  it 
is  of  an  egg-fhape,  and  generally  moves  very  quick,  either 
to  the  right  or  left.  5.  The ferotina,  with  immoveable  in¬ 
teftines,  is  of  an  oval  figure,  partly  cylindrical,  the  fore¬ 
part  fmaller  than  the  hind,  with  a  black  margin,  full  of 
grey  vehicular  molecules  :  it  moves  very  (lowly.  6.  The 
nebuloja ,  with  vifible  moveable  inteftines,  is  found  in  the 
fame  water  with  the  cyclidium  glaucoma,  but  is  much 
more  fcarce.  The  body  is  egg-fhaped,  the  fore-part  nar¬ 
row,  and  frequently  filled  with  opaque  confufed  inteftines. 
7.  Th e  feminu/um  is  found  in  water  that  has  been  kept  for 
(bine  days,  and  moves  by  afcending  and  defcending  alter¬ 
nately.  It  is  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  twice  .as  long  as 
broad.  Sometimes  it  is  obl'erved  fwimming  about  with 
the  extremities  joined  together.  8.  The  intermedia ,  with 
a  blackifh  margin,  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  animalcules :  it 
has  a  tranfparent  body,  without  any  vifible  inteftines.  9. 
The  cvulicm,  is  tranfparent,  round,  and  egg-fhaped.  A 
very  ftrong  magnifier  difeovers  fome  long  foldings  on  the 
furface,  with  bright  molecules.  10.  The  pirum,  with  the 
hinder  part  tranfparent,  has  the  fore-part  protuberant  and 
filled  with  molecules.  The  hinder-part  is  fmaller  and  emp¬ 
ty,  with  moveable  molecular  inteftines.  1 1 .  The  ( remula 
was  found  in  an  infufion  with  the  paramaecia  aurelia,  and 
many  other  animalcules.  It  is  among  the  lead:  of  thefe 
minute  creatures,  and  is  of  a  cylindrical  figure  and  gelati¬ 
nous  texture.  Two  of  thefe  creatures  may  at  times  be  leen 
to  adhere  together.  12.  The  conjlribla,  with  a  ftriCture 
in  the  middle,  is  found  in  falt-water,  and  is  of  a  very  fmall 
iize,  and  of  an  oval  fhape.  13.  The  ellipiica,  with  a  con¬ 
geries  of  green  inteftines,  is  found  among  the  green  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  (ides  of  veflels  in  which  water  has  been  kept  for 
fome  time.  They  are  generated  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
myriads  may  fometimes  be  found  in  one  drop.  14.  The 
fu/iis,  with  both  ends  truncated,  was  found  in  water  called 
pure,  and  had  a  languid  motion.  The  body  is  round  and 
tranfparent,  with  the  fore  and  hind  parts  fomewhat  fmall¬ 
er  than  the  reft.  15.  The  fritillus,  with  the  fore-part 
truncated,  is  found  in  an  infufion  of  grafs  and  hay,  and  runs 
backward  and  forward  through  the  drop  with  a  wavering 
motion.  16.  The  caudata,  with  a  kind  of  tail,  is  but  fel- 
dom  met  with.  The  body  is  grey  and  tranfparent,  with 
globular  molecules.  17.  The  epijiomium,  with  the  fore¬ 
part  (lender  and  roundifh,  is  among  the  fmaller  animal¬ 
cules.  18.  The  gcmmatci  is  found  in  ditch-water  where 
the  lemna  thrives.  It  moves  (lowly,  and  generally  in  a 
ftraight  line.  19.  The  rctrograda  moves  commonly  fide- 
ways,  and  fometimes  in  a  retrograde  manner.  It  has  age- 
latinous  tranfparent  body,  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends.  20.  The  fcjiinans ,  with  obtufe  ends,  is  found 
in  (ea-water,  and  has  a  quick  vacillatory  motion  from  one 
fide  to  the  other.  The  body  is  round,  and  the  fore- part 
tranfparent.  21.  The farcimen  was  found  by  Joblot  in  an 
infufion  of  blue  bottles,  moving  very  (lowly  in  an  undu- 
latory  manner.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  about  four  times 
as  long  as  broad,  and  truncated  at  both  ends.  22.  The 
index  is  found  in  water  with  the  lemna  minor;  the  body 
opaque,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  long  conical  (hape  :  the 
lower  end  is  obtufe,  one  fide  projecting  like  a  finger,  with 
two  very  fmall  projections  from  the  lower  end.  23.  The 
truncus,  with  a  kina  of  head,  is  the  larged  of  this  kind  of 
animalcules.  The  body  is  grey,  long,  and  mucous  ;  the 
fore-part  globular,  the  hinder  part  obtufe  ;  but  it  can 
alter  its  (hape  confiderably.  24.  The  larva  is  long,  round, 
and  filled  with  molecules.  The  fore-part  is  obtufe  and 
tranfparent,  with  a  kind  of  neck  or  (mail  contraction 
formed  near  the  end.  23.  The  J'patula,  with  the  fore¬ 
part  tranfparent,  and  of  the  (hape  of  a  fpatula.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  cylindrical,  and  eryftalline.  It  moves  in  a  wavering 
kind  of  manner,  retaining  its  general  form,  but  moving 
the  fpatula  in  various  ways.  26.  The  pupula ,  with  the 
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fore-part  papillary,  is  found  in  dunghill  water  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  :  it  has  a  rotatory  motion  on  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  axis,  and  moves  in  an  oblique  direction  through 
the  water.  27.  The  pupa,  with  a  fmall  nipple  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  apex,  has  a’very  llow  motion,  and  refembles 
the  former. 

V.  Vibrio  :  A  very  fimple,  invifible,  round,  and  ra¬ 
ther  long,  worm.  1.  The  lincola  is  found  in  moil  vegeta¬ 
ble  infulions  in  fuch  numbers,  that  it  feems  to  fill  up  al- 
molt  the  whole  of  their  fubftance.  It  is  Co  fmall,  that 
with  the  beft  magnifiers  we  can  difeern  little  more  than  an 
obfettre  tremulous  motion  among  them.  2.  The  rugula 
is  like  a  bent  line  ;  and  fometimes  draws  itfelf  up  in  an 
undulated  fhape,  at  others  moves  without  bending  the 
body  at  all.  3.  The  bacillus,  equally  truncated  at  both 
ends,  is  found  in  an  infufion  of  hay.  It  is  from  lix  to  ten 
times  longer  than  the  monas  lens,  but  much  more  (lender. 
4.  The  undula,  is  a  round,  gelatinous,  undulating  line. 
This  is  the  animal  which  Leevvenhoeck  fays  is  lefs  than 
the  tail  of  one  of  the  feminal  animalcules.  It  never  ap¬ 
pears  ftraight  ;  but  when  at  reft  it  refembles  the  letter  V. 
and  when  in  motion  the  letter  M.  It  commonly  refts  on 
the  top  of  the  water.  5.  The  fa  pens,  with  obtufe  wind¬ 
ings  or  flexures,  is  found  in  river-water,  but  feldpni.  It 
is  (lender,  and  refembles  a  ferpentine  line.  6.  The  fpi- 
r ilium  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  twifted  in  the  form  of  a 
fpiral,  which  feems  to  be  its  natural  fhape,  .as  it  never 
untwifts  itfelf.  It  was  found,  in  1782,  in  an  infufion  of 
the  fonchus  arvenfis.  7.  The  vermicu lus  has  a  milky  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  an  obtufe  apex,  and  a  languid  undulatory 
motion,  like  that  of  the  common  worm.  It  is  found  in 
marfhy  water  in  November.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  ani¬ 
mal  mentioned  by  Leevvenhoeck  as  found  in  the  dung  of 
the  frog  and  fpawn  of  the  male  libellula.  8.  The  intef- 
tinum  is  found  in  marfhy  waters,  and  has  a  (low  progreflive 
motion.  9.  The  bipunElatus  is  found  in  fetid  falt-water, 
and  moves  (lowly,  in  a  ftraight  line.  10.  The  tripundiatus 
is  alfo  tranfparent  and  talcy,  with  both  ends  tapering.  It 
moves  in  a  ftraight  line,  backwards  and  forwards  11. 
The  paxilifer,  or  ftraw-like  vibrio,  called  the  hair-like  ir.- 
feft  by  Mr.  Baker,  conlifts  of  a  tranfparent  membrane, 
with  yellow  inteftines,  and  two  or  three  vifible  points. 
The  body  or  middle  part,  which  is  nearly  ftraight,  appears 
in  fome  compofed  of  fuch  rings  as  the  windpipe  of  land- 
animals,  but  in  others,  feems  rather  fealed,  or  made  up  of 
rings  that  obliquely  crofs  one  another.  Its  two  ends  are 
hooked,  or  bent,  pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  degree,  but  in 
a  direction  oppofite  to  one  another  ;  and,  as  no  eyes  can  be 
difeerned,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  which  is  the  head  or  tail. 
Its  progreflive  motion  is  very  lingular,  being  performed 
by  turning  upon  one  end  as  a  centre,  and  deferibing  almoft 
a  quarter  of  a  circle  with  the  other  ;  its  fhape  and  form 
may  be  feen  in  the  plate,  at  fig.  7.  Its  motions  are  very 
flow,  and  require  much  patience  and  attention  in  the  ob- 
ferver.  Thefe  creatures  are  found  in  parcels  or  cl  lifters, 
as  deferibed  in  the  circle,  at  fig.  8.  They  arrange  th'em- 
felves  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  generally  aifume  a  qua¬ 
drangular  figure.  12.  The  lunula,  or  bow-fhaped  vibrio, 
refembles  the  moon  at  its  firft  quarter;  it  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  has  from  feven  to  ten  globules  difpofed  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  13.  The  verminus  is  found  in  (alt- 
water  kept  for  fome  days  till  it  becomes  fetid.  It  moves 
quickly,  and  with  an  undulatory  motion,  backwards  and 
forwards.  Thefe  animalcules  feem  to  be  joined  together 
in  a  very  Jingular  manner.  14.  The  mallccus  is  found  in 
great  plenty  in  fpring-water,  and  i.s  alternately  at  reft  and 
in  motion  every  moment.  15.  The  acus  is  in  the  (hape  of 
a  fevving  needle  ;  the  neck  round  and  partly  tranfparent, 
and  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  red  point  ;  the  tail  re- 
fembling  a  fine  bridle.  16.  The fagitta,  with  a  Cetaceous 
tail,  and  a  long  and  flexible  body,  is  found  in  falt-water* 
and  leems  to  move  by  contracting  and  extending  its  neck. 
17.  The  gordins,  with  a  tail  terminated  by  a  fmall  tuber¬ 
cle,  was  found  in  an  infufion  made  with  fait  wa’er.  iS. 
The  ferpentulus,  fomewhat  pointed  at  both  ends.  This  is 
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found  in  the  infufions  of  vegetables  which  have  been  kept 
for  fome  weeks.  Its  body  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  fre¬ 
quently  convoluted,  and  drawn  into  different  figures. 
19.  The  coluber,  is  found  in  river-water ;  the  tail  is  ex¬ 
tremely  final  1  ;  and  the  mouth,  oefophagus,  inteflines,  and 
the  twiflings  of  them,  are  eafily  difeerned.  20.  The 
anguillula  is  divided  into  four  varieties:  1.  The  vinegar 
eel  ;  2.  That  in  pafle  ;  3.  That  of  frelh  water;  and,  4. 
That  of  fait.  Fig.  9,  in  the  annexed  plate,  reprefents  one 
of  the  cels  in  pafle,  very  conliderably  magnified.  21.  The 
linter,  or  ventricofe  oval  vibrio,  with  a  (hort  neck,  is  found 
among  the  lemna,  but  not  very  frequently.  It  is  among 
the  larger  kinds  of  animalcules,  egg-fhaped,  pellucid,  and 
fomewhat  deprefled  at  top.  22.  The  utriculus  reicmbles 
a  bottle  ;  tlie  belly  is  full  of  molecular  inteflines,  the  neck 
bright  and  clear,  the  top  truncated,  and  fome  have  a  pel¬ 
lucid  point  at  the  bottom  of  rite  belly.  23.  The fafciola 
is  found  in  water  juft  freed  from  the  troft,  and  not  often  in 
■any  other  fluid.  It  is  pellucid,  with  inteflines  like  points 
in  the  middle.  Its  motion  is  very  quick.  24.  The  co- 
lymbus  is  larger  than  many  of  the  other  fpecies  of  vibrio, 
and  refembles  a  bird  in  (hape.  25.  The  friclus,  has  a 
linear  body,  being  a  bright  membranaceous  thread ;  the 
hinder  part  fomewhat  thicker,  round,  and  filled  with 
molecules,  excepting  at  the  end,  where  there  is  a  fmall, 
empty,  pellucid,  (pace.  26.  1  he  anas,  with,  both  ends 
attenuated,  and  tlse  neck  longer  than  the  tail,  is  found  in 
fait  water  ;  though  a  kind  is  likewife  found  in  frefh  water 
with  a  neck  longer  than  the  other.  27.  The  cygnus  is  a 
very  pellucid  line,  crooked  at  top,  dwelling  in  the  middle, 
and  (harp  at  the  end  ;  the  middle  full  of  dark  coloured 
molecules  and  pellucid  inteflines.  28.  Tip tanfer  is  found 
in  water  where  duckweed  grows.  The  trunk  is  elliptic, 
round,  and  without  any  inequality  on  the  (ides.  It  is  full 
of  molecules:  the  hind  part  (harp  and  bright;  the  fore 
part  produced  into  a  bending  neck,  longer  than  the  body. 
It  moves  the  body  (lowly,  but  the  neck  morebrifkly.  29. 
The  olor  is  found  in  water  that  has  been  kept  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  full  of  vegetable  green  matter.  The  body 
is  elliptical  and  ventricofe ;  the  neck  is  three  or  four  times 
longer  than  the  body,  of  an  equal  (ize  throughout,  and  is 
moved  very  quickly.  30.  The  falx ,  with  a  crooked  neck, 
and  obtufe  hinder  part,  is  pellucid  and  elliptical ;  the  fore 
part  leflening  into  a  little,  round,  bright,  neck,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  trunk.  31.  The  intermedius ,  appears  to  be  an 
intermediate  fpecies  betwixt  the  falx  and  the  fafciola:  it 
feents  to  be  a  thin  membrane,  conftantly  folded,  and  has 
all  round  a  diftinbl  bright  margin. 

VI.  Cyclidium  :  a  Ample,  invifible,  flat,  pellucid,  or¬ 
bicular  or  oval,  worm.  1.  The  bulla,  or  orbicular  bright 
cyclidium  :  this  is  found  occafionally  in  an  infufion  of  hay  ; 
it  is  very  pellucid  and  white,  moves  (lowly,  and  in  a  femi- 
circular  direction.  2.  The  mitlium  is  very  pellucid,  and 
fplendid  like  cryftal ;  of  an  elliptical  figure :  and  its  mo¬ 
tion  is  fvvift,  interrupted,  and  fluttering.  3.  The fuitans, 
is  one  of  the  fmalleft  animalcules;  the  body  fomewhat  of 
an  oval  (hape,  with  two  fmall  blue  fpaces  at  the  (ides.  4. 
The  glaucoma  has  an  oval  pellucid  body,  with  both  ends 
plain  :  the  inteflines  are  fo  tranfparent,  that  they  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  difeerned  when  empty  ;  when  full  they  are  of  a  green 
colour,  and,  when  it  (eenis  to  be  taking  in  water,  the  in- 
tellines  are  in  a  violent  commotion:  it  generates  by  divi- 
lion.  5.  The  nigricans  is  very  fmall,  pellucid,  and  flat, 
with  a  black  margin.  6.  The  rofratium  is  oval,  fmooth, 
and  very  pellucid,  with  the  fore  part  running  out  into  an 
obtufe  point,  with  which  it  feems  to  feel  and  examine  the 
bodies  to  which  it  comes.  7.  The  nucleus,  refembles  a 
grape-feed,  the  body  being  pellucid  and  deprefled,  the 
fore  part  obtulely  convex,  and  the  hind  part  acute.  8. 
The  hyaliaum,  has  a  tremulous  kind  of  motion;  the  body 
oval,  flat,  and  bright,  without  any  viflble  inteflines.,  9. 
'I  he  pediculu t,  is  fcarcely  ever  feen  but  on  the  hydra  pal¬ 
lida,  upon  which  it  runs  as  if  it  had  feet;  it  is  gelatinous 
and  white,  and  the  bottom  gibbous  over  the  back.  ion 
'l  he  dubiuirtf  is  of  an. oval  fnape,  with  one  fide  convex,  the 
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other  concave ;  the  margin  pellucid,  and  the  inner  part 
containing  a  great  number  of  molecules. 

VII.  Paramecium:  an  invifible,  membranaceous, 
flat,  and  pellucid,  worm.  1.  The  aurelia,  is  membrana¬ 
ceous,  pellucid,  and  four  times  longer  than  it  is  broad ; 
the  fore  part  obtufe  and  tranfparent;  the  hind  part  filled 
with  molecules:  it  is  found  in  ditches  where  there  is  plen¬ 
ty  of  duckweed.  2.  The  ckryfalis,  is  found  in  fait  water, 
and  differs  very  little  from  the  former,  only  the  ends  are 
more  obtufe,  and  the  margins  are  filled  w  ith  black  glo¬ 
bules.  3.  The  verfutum ,  is  found  in  ditches,  and  has  an 
oblong,  green,  and  gelatinous,  body,  filled  with  molecules: 
it  propagates  by  divifion.  4.  The  oviferum,  is  membrana¬ 
ceous,  oval,  grey,  and  pellucid,  with  many  oval  corpufcles 
difperfed  through  the  body.  5.  The  marginatum,  is  flat, 
elliptical,  and  every  where  filled  with  molecules;  it  is 
furrounded  by  a  broad  double  margin,  and  a  bright  Ipiral 
intefiine  is  obfervable. 

VIII.  Kolpoda  :  aninvifible,  pellucid,  flat,  and  crook¬ 
ed,  worm.  x.  The  lamella,  is  very  feldom  met  with:  it 
refembles  a  long,  narrow,  and  pellucid,  membrane,  with 
the  hind  part  obtufe,  narrower,  and  curved  towards  the 
top.  2.  The  gallinula,  is  found  in  fetid  fait  water;  and 
has  the  apex  fomewhat  bent,  the  belly  oval,  convex,  and 
ftriated.  3.  The  rofrum,  is  found,  though  feldom,  in  wa¬ 
ter  where  the  lernna  grows,  and  has  a  flow  and  horizontal 
motion;  the  fore  part  is  bent  into  a  kind  of  hook;  the 
hind  part  obtufe,  and  quite  filled  with  black  molecules. 
4.  The  ochrea,  is  deprelfed,  membranaceous,  and  flexible; 
one  edge  nearly  Ilraight ;  the  other  fomewhat  bent.  5. 
The  mucronata,  is  a  dilated  bright  membrane ;  the  apex  an 
obtufe  point,  with  a  broad  marked  border  running  quite 
round  it ;  it  is  filled  with  grey  molecules,  and  has  a  trun¬ 
cated  appearance.  6.  The  triquetra,  was  found  in  fait 
water,  and  appears  to  conlift  of  two  membranes  ;  the  up¬ 
per  (ide  flattened,  the  lower  convex,  with  the  apex  bent 
into  a  kind  of  (houlder.  7.  The  friata ,  is  likewile  found 
in  fait  water,  and  is  very  pellucid  and  white,  with  the  up¬ 
per  part  rather  bent,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  8.  The 
nucleus ,  is  of  an  oval  (hape,  with  the  vertex  pointed,  and 
of  a  brilliant  tranfparency,  by  which  the  vifeera  are  ren¬ 
dered  viflble;  thefe  conlift  of  a  number  of  round  diapha¬ 
nous  velicles.  9.  The  mcleagris,  has  a  dilated  membrane, 
with  very  fine  folds,  which  it  varies  in  a  moment ;  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  to  the  middle  is  clear  and  bright ; 
the  hind  part  varioully  folded  in  tranfverfe  and  elevated 
plaits,  and  full  of  molecules.  10.  The  ajfimilis,  is  found  on 
the  fea-coaft,  and  has  an  elliptic  mafs  in  the  middle,  but 
is  not  folded  like  the  former.  11.  The  cucullus,  is  fount), 
in  vegetable  infufions,  and  in  fetid  hay  ;  moving  in  all  di- 
redlions,  and  commonly  with  great  vivaciry:  it  is  very 
pellucid,  and  has  a  well-defined  margin,  filled  wdth  little 
bright  veficles  differing  in  (ize,  and  of  no  certain  number : 
from  fome  circumftances  it  would  feem  probable  that  this 
animalcule  cads  its  (kin,  as  is  the  cafe  with  fome  infe£ts. 
12.  The  cucullulus,  is  found  in  an  infulion  of  the  fonchus 
arvenfis:  it  is  very  pellucid  and  cryftalline,  and  lias  an 
oblique  incilion  a  little  below  the  apex.  13.  The  cuculio , 
is  elliptical,  flat  on  the  upper  fide,  and  ccnxex  on  the  un¬ 
der;  the  fore  part  is  clear,  and  from  the  middle  to  the 
hinder  part  is  full  of  (ilver-like  globules.  14.  The  >en,  or 
crajfa,  is  found  in  an  infufion  of  hay,  commonly  about 
thirteen  hours  after  the  infufion  is  made,  and  has  a  quick 
and  vacillatory  motion  :  its  body  is  yellow,  thick,  and 
fomewhat  opaque;  curved  a  little  in  the  middle,  fo  that 
it  refembles  a  kidney;  and  full  of  molecules.  15.  The 
pirum,  has  an  uniform  and  tranfparent  body,  and  is  of  a 
pale  colour,  with  obfeure  little  globules  :  it  propagates  by 
divifion.  16.  Th ccuneus,  is  white,  gelatinous,  and  with¬ 
out  any  diftincl  vifeera  ;  the  apex  has  three  or  four  teeth ; 
and  it  can  bend  the  hinder  part  into  a  fpiral  form. 

IX.  Gonium:  an  invifible,  Ample,  fmooth,  and  angu¬ 
lar,  worm.  1 .  The  pedoralc,  is  found  in  pure  water,  and 
moves  alternately  towards  the  right  and  left.  It  is  qua¬ 
drangular  and  pellucid,  with  fixteen  iberical  molecules 

of 
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of  a  greenifh  colour,  “  fet  in  a  quadrangular  membrane, 
like  the  jewels  in  the  breaft-plate  of  the  hi'gh-prieft,  re¬ 
flecting  light  on  both  fides.”  2.  The  pulvinatum,  is  found 
in  dung-hills;  and  appears  like  a  little  quandrangular 
membrane,  plain  on  both  tides. -  3.  The  corrugatum,  is 

found  in  various  kind?  of  infufions;  and  is  fomewhat  of  a 
fquare  fliape,  very  fmall,  and  in  fome  pofitions  appears  as 
ftreaked.  4.  The  reHangulum.,  differs  but  little  from  the 
former:  the  angle  at  the  bafe  is  a  right  one;  the  larger 
velicle  is  tranfparent,  the  reft  green.  5.  The  tiimcatum, 
is  found  chiefly  in  pure  water,  and  then  biit  feldom  :  it  has 
a  languid  motion,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  foregoing. 

X.  Bursaria  :  a  very  Ample,  hollow,  membranaceous, 
worm.  1.  The  truncatdla ,  is  viiible  to  the  naked  eye; 
white,  oval,  and  truncated  at  top,  where  there  is  a  large 
aperture  defcending  towards  'the  bafe:  rnoft  of  them  have 
four  or  five  yellov.  eggs  at  the  bottom.  2.  The  bullina, 
is  pellucid  and  cryftalline,  having  fplendid  globules  of  diffe¬ 
rent  (izes  fwimining  about  with  it :  the  under  fide  is  convex, 
the  tipper  hollow,  with  the  fore-part  forming  a  kind  of 
lip.  3.  The  hir  undin  clla,  has  two  fmall  projecting  wings, 
which  give  it  fomewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  bird  ;  and 
it  moves  fomething  like  a  fVvallow.  4.  The  duplella,  was 
found  among  duckweed,  and  appears  like  a  cryftalline 
membrane  folded  up,  without  any  viiible  inteftines  except 
a  fmall  congeries  of  points  under  one  of  the  folds.  5.  The 
globina,  has  a  roundilh  ftmpe,  and  is  hollow  ;  the  lower 
end  being  furnifhed  with  black  molecules  of  different  fizes. 
It  moves  flowly  about  from  right  to  left. 

XI.  Cercaria  :  an  invilible  tranfparent  worm  with  a 
tail.  1 .  The  gyrinus,  greatly  refembles  the  lpermatic  ani¬ 
malcules:  it  has  a  white  gelatinous  body;  the  fore  part 
fomewhat  globular;  the  hind  part  round,  long,  and  point¬ 
ed  :  when  fwimining,  it  keeps  its  tail  in  continual  vibra¬ 
tion  like  a  tadpole.  z.  The  gibba,  is  found  in  the  infu¬ 
fions  of  hay  and. other  vegetables;  and  is  fmall,  opaque, 
gelatinous,  white,  and  without  any  yifible  inteftines.  3. 
The  inquiries,  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  remarkable  for 
changing  the  ihape  of  its  body  :  fometimes  it  appears  fphe- 
rical,  fometimes  like  a  long  cylinder,  and  fometimes  oval. 
4.  The  lemna,  alfo  varies  its  forms  fometimes  appearing 
of  an  oblong,  fometimes  of  a  triangular,  and  fometimes  of 
a  kidney,  fliape:  the  tail  is  generally  ftiort,  thick,  and  an- 
nulated  ;  but  fometimes  long,  flexible,  cylindric,  and  with¬ 
out  rings;  vibrating,  when  ftretched  out,  with  fo  much 
velocity,  that  it  appears  double :  a  fmall  pellucid  globule, 
which  Muller  fuppofes  to  be  its  mouth,  is  obfervable  at 
the  apex  ;  and  two  black  points  not  eafily  difcovered,  he 
thinks,  are  its  eyes.  5.  The  turbo,  with  a  tail  like  a  brill 
tle,  is  found  among  duckweed  :  it  is  of  a  talcy  appearance, 
partly  oval  and  partly  fpherical;  and  feems  to  be  compo- 
fed  of  two  globular  bodies.  6.  The  pcduria,  is  found  in 
November  and  December,  in  marfhy  places  covered  with 
lemna:  it  is  pellucid ;  and  feems  to  conftft  of  ahead, 
trunk,  and  tail ;  the  head  refembles  that  of  a  herring  ;  the 
trunk  is  ventricofe  and  full  of  inteftines,  of  a  fpiral  form 
and  black  colour.  7.  The  viridis,  is  found  in  the  fpring 
in  ditches  of  ftanding  water;  and  in  fome  of  its  dates  has 
a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  laft,  but  has  a  much 
greater  power  of  changing  its  Ihape.  8.  The Jet  f era ,  is 
found  in  fait  water,  but  feldom:  it  is  fmall,  the  body  ra¬ 
ther  opaque,  of  a  round  figure,  and  has  a  flow  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion.  9.  The  hirta,  was  likewife  found  in  fait  water:  it 
is  opaque  and  cylindrical  ;  and,  when  in  motion,  the  body 
appears  to  be  furrounded  with  rows  of  fmall  hairs  fepara- 
ted  from  each  other.  10.  The  crimena,  has  a  ventricofe, 
cylindrical,  thick,  and  wrinkled,  body;  the  lower  part 
fmall;  the  upper  part  terminating  in  a  fmall  ftraight  neck 
like  that  of  a  pitcher.  11.  The  catellus,  has  a  moveable 
head  fixed- to  the  body  by  a  point :  the  abdomen  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  head,  full  of  inteftines,  and  lias  a  tail  ftill' 
narrower,  and  terminating  in  two  bridles  which  it  can 
unite  and  feparate  at  pleafure.  1 2.  The  calelina,  was  found 
in  a  ditch  where  there  was  plenty  of  duckweed  :  it  is  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  preceding,  and  has  a  thicker  and  more  cylin- 
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drical  body.  13.  The  lupus ,  is  found  in  water  among 
duckweed,  and  is  larger  than  moil  of  the  genus :  the  head 
is  larger  than  the  body;  the  apex  turned  down  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  hook;  fometimes  it  contracts  into  one  half  its  common 
fize,  and  again  extends  itfelf  as  before.  14.  The  vermicu- 
laris,  is  long,  cylindrical,  flefliy,  and  capable  of  changing 
its  fliape:  it  is  divided  into  eight  or  nine  rings  or  folding- 
plaits  ;  tire  apex  either  obtufe,  or  notched  into  two  points ; 
and  it  is  found  in  water  where  there  is  duckweed.  15. 
The  forctpata,  is  found  in  marfhy  places,  is  cylindrical  and 
wrinkled,  with  a  forked  probofcis  which  it  can  thruft  out 
or  pull  in.  16.  The  pleitronecles,  is  found  in  water  which 
has  been  kept  for  feveral  months:  it  is  membranaceous, 
roundifti,  and  white,  with  two  blackifh  points  in  the  fore 
part,  the  hinder  part  being  furnifhed  with  a  fiender  fharp 
tail.  17.  The  tripos,  is  flat,  pellucid,  triangular,  having 
each  angle  of  the  bafe  or  fore  part  bent  down  into  two 
linear  arms:  it  is  found  in  fait  water.  18.  The  cyclidium, 
js  frequently  found  in  pure  water,  and  has  an  oval,  -finboth, 
membranaceous,  pellucid,  body,  with  a  black  margin. 
19.  The  tertax,  appears  like  an  oval  pellucid  membrane, 
fomething  larger  than  the  monas  l  ns  ;  the  fore  edge  is  thick 
and  truncated;  the  hinder  part  act:  e,  and  terminating  in 
a  ftiort  tail :  it  whirls  about  In  various  directions  with  great 
velocity.  20.  The  dijcus,  is  a  fmall  orbicular  animalcule, 
with  a  bent  tail.  21.  The  orbis,  is  round,  -and  has  a  tail 
confiding  of  two  long  briftles.  22.  The  luna,  is  likewife 
round,  and  has  the  fore  part  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a 
crefcent. 

XII.  Leucophra:  an  invifible,  pellucid,  and  ciliated, 
worm.  1.  The  conjliclor,  with  moveable  inteftines,  is  per¬ 
fectly  fpherical  and  femitranfparent,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
the  edges  dark  :  it  rolls  from  right  to  left,  but  feldom  re¬ 
moves  from  the  fpot  where  it  is  firft  found,  and  is  filled 
with  a  number  of  the  mod  minute  molecules,  which  move 
as  if  they  wfere  in  a  violent  conflict;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  thefe  little  combatants  which  are  accumu¬ 
lated  either  on  one  fide  or  other,  the  whole  mats  rolls  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  right  or  left;  it  then  remains  for  a  little  time 
at  reft,  and  the  conflict  ceafes;  but  it  foon  becomes  more 
violent,  and  the  fphere  moves  the  contrary  way  in  a  fpiral 
line:  when  the  water  begins  to  fail,  they  affume  an  oblong, 
oval,  or  cylindric,  figure;  and  the  molecules  ftioot  into  a 
fhapelefs  mafs,  which  alfo  foon  vanifhes,  and  the-  whole 
affumes  the  appearance  of  cry  dais  of  fal  ammoniac.  2. 
The  mamilla,  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  filled  with  globular 
molecules  ;  ftiort  hairs  are  curved  inwards  :  it  is  found  in 
marfhy  water.  3.  The  vircfcens,  is  a  large,  pear-fhaped, 
greenifh-coloured,  animalcule,  filled  with  opaque  mole¬ 
cules,  and  covered  with  fliort  hairs;  generally  moving. in 
a  ftraight  line:  it  is  found  in  fait  water.  4..  The  viridis, 
is  much  fmaller  than  the  former;  fometimes  it  appears 
contracted  in  the  middle,  as  if  it  were  to  be  divided  in 
two.  5.  The  burjata,  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  fimi- 
lar  in  many  refpeCts  to  the  former:  it  is  of  a  long  oval 
fliape,  bulging  in  the  middle,  and  filled  with  green  mole¬ 
cules.  6.  The  pojlhuma,  is  globular,  and  covered  as  it 
were  with  a  pellucid  net;  is  found  in  fetid  fait  water.  7. 
The  aurea,  is  yellow,  oval  ;  has  both  ends  equally  obtufe  ; 
little  hairs  difcovered  with  difficulty;  and  has  in  general 
a  vehement  rotatory  motion.  8.  The  pertufa,  is  found  in 
fait  water;  and  is  gelatinous  and  fmall,  without  any  mole¬ 
cules.  9.  The  fraSla,  is  long,  with  Initiated  angles,  white, 
gelatinous,  and  granulated,  changing  its  form  confidera- 
bly.  10.  The  dilatata,  appears  like  a  gelatinous  mem¬ 
brane,  with  a  few  grey  molecules  in 'the  fore-part,  and  a 
great  number  in  the  hinder  part.  1 1.  The Jcintillans ,  was 
found  in  December,  among  the  fmaller  lemnae  :  it  is  of  a 
green  colour,  oval,  round,  and  opaque;  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  ciliated,  from  its  bright  twinkling  appearance,  which 
probably  arifes  from  the  motion  it  gives  the  water.  12. 
The  veficulifera,  is  oval,  very  pellucid,  with  a  defined  dark 
'edge  and  infide,  containing  fome  Very  bright  bladders  or 
veficles;  the  middle  frequently  appears  blue,  and  the  ve- 
liqjes  appears  if  fet  in  a  ground  of  that  colour.  13.  The 
X  global  fra, 
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globutfera ,  was  found  in  a  ditch  where  tire  lemna  minor 
grew:  the  body  is  round)  very  pellucid,  without  mole¬ 
cules,  and  every  where  fet  with  fhort  hairs.  14.  The 
pnftulata ,  is  found  in  rnarlhy  waters ;  and  is  w  hite,  gela¬ 
tinous,  and  fomewhat  granulated;  the  lower  part  trunca¬ 
ted  as  if  an  oblique  feCtion  were  made  in  an  egg  near  the 
bottom.  15.  The  turbinata,  is  found  in  (linking  fait  wa¬ 
ter;  and  is  round,  pellucid,  fomewhat  of  the  (hape  of  an 
acorn,  with  a  pellucid  globule  at  the  low  er  end.  16.  The 
acuta ,  is  found  in  (alt  water,  and  is  gelatinous,  thick,  ca¬ 
pable  of  alfuming  different  fltapes;  having  the  apex  bright, 
and  the  reft  of  the  body  filled  with  little  fphertiles.  17. 
The  notata,  is  oval,  round,  and  has  a  black  point  at  the 
edge.  18.  The  Candida,  is  found  in  fait  water;  and  is 
membranaceous,  flat,  very  white,  with  no  vifible  intef- 
tines.  19.  Tire  nodulata,  is  oblong  and  oval,  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  row  of  little  nodules.  20.  The Jignata ,  is  common  in 
fait  water  in  the  months  of  November  and  December  :  it 
is  oblong  and  fubdepreffed,  with  a  black  margin  filled 
with  little  molecules.  21.  The  trigona,  is  found  in  marfti- 
es,  but  not  commonly  :  it  is  a  yellow  triangular  mafs  fill¬ 
ed  with  unequal  pellucid  vehicles.  22.  The  jluida ,  is 
fomewhat  of  a  kidney-fhape,  but  ventricofe.  23.  The 
Jluxa ,  is  reniform  and  finuated.  24.  The  aimilla,  is  round 
and  annular.  25.  The  cornuta,  is  of  the  fliape  of  an  in¬ 
verted  cone,  opaque,  and  of  a  green  colour ;  the  body  is 
compofed  of  molecular  vehicles  ;  the  fore  part  is  wide  and 
truncated,  with  a  little  prominent  horn  or  hook  on  both 
fides  :  at  one  time  this  animalcule  will  appear  reniform 
and  ciliated  on  the  fore  part ;  but  at  another  time  the  hairs, 
are  concealed :  it  dilfolves  into  molecular  vehicles  when 
the  water  evaporates.  26.  The  heteroclita,  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  like  a  white  point ;  in  the  microfcope  as  a  cylin¬ 
drical  body ;  and  wholly  ciliated  through  a  large  magnifier. 

XIII.  Trichoda:  an  invifible,  pellucid,  hairy  worm. 
1.  The  grandinella,  is  a  very  fmall  pellucid  globule,  with 
the  inteftines  fcarcely  vifible,  the  top  of  the  furface  furnifh- 
ed  with  feveral  fmall  bridles  not  cafily  difcoverable.  It 
is  found  in  pure  water,  as  well  as  in  infufions  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  2.  The  comcta,  is  a  pellucid  globule  filled  with 
bright  inteftines,  the  fore  part  furnifhed  with  hairs.  3. 
The  granata,  refembles  the  two  former,  and  has  a  darkifti 
nucleus  in  the  centre,  with  fhort  hairs  on  the  edge.  4. 
The  trochus,  is  fomewhat  of  a  pear-lhape,  and  pellucid  ; 
each  fide  being  diftinguifhed  by  a  little  bunch  of  hairs. 
5.  The  gyrinus,  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  of  this  genus,  and 
is  found  in  falt-water :  it  is  fmooth  and  free  from  hairs, 
except  at  the  fore  part,  where  there  are  a  few.  6.  The 
Jo/,  is  fmall,  globular,  and  cryftalline  ;  befet  every  where 
with  diverging  rays  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  body  : 
it  was  found  with  other  animalcules  in  water  which  had 
been  kept  three  weeks.  7.  The  folaris,  is  orbicular,  bright, 
and  filled  with  globular  inteftines,  frequently  having  in  it 
a  moveable  fubftance  of  the  flrape  of  the  letter  S.  8.  The 
bomba ,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  full  of  clay-like  mole¬ 
cules  :  it  moves  with  fuch  velocity  as  to  elude  the  fight, 
and  appears  of  various  ftiapes,  fometimes  fpherical,  fome- 
times  kidney-fhaped,  &c.  9.  The  orbis,  is  compofed  of 

veficular  molecules  ;  is  of  a  fpherical  figure,  fmooth,  pel¬ 
lucid,  and  a  little  notched  in  the  fore  part.  10.  The  ur- 
nula,  is  membranaceous,  pellucid,  fomewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  water-pitcher,  with  the  fore  part  hairy:  it  moves  but 
(lowly.  11.  The  diota,  is  of  a  clay-colour,  and  filled 
with  molecules;  the  upper  part  cylindrical  and  truncated, 
the  lower  part  fpherical,  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth 
hairy  at  the  edges.  12.  The  horrida,  is  of  a  conical  fliape, 
the  fore  part  broad  and  truncated,  the  lower  part  obtufe, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  radiating  bridles.  13.  The 
urinarium,  is  egg-fhaped,  with  a  (hort  hairy  beak.  14.  The 
Jimiluna ,  is  fmooth,  pellucid,  and  fhaped  like  a  crefcent. 
15.  The  trigona,  is  of  a  triangular  fhape,  a  little  convex 
on  both  fides,  the  fore  part  acute  and  ciliated,  the  hind 
part  broader.  16.  The  tinea,  is  round,  not  very  pellucid, 
narrow  in  the  fore  part,  and  refembling  an  inverted  club. 
17.  The  nigra,  was  found  in  fait  water,  and  lias  an  opaque 
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body;  but  when  at  reft  one  fide  appears  pellucid  :  when 
in  violent  motion,  it  feems  entirely  black.  18.  The  pubes , 
is  found  in  water  where  duckweed  grows,  chiefly  in  De¬ 
cember  :  the  apex  is  furnifhed  with  hairs,  but  they  are 
feldom  vifible  till  the  creature  is  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
when  it  extends  and  moves  them  vehemently,  attempting' 
as  it  were  to  draw  in  the  very  laft  droji  of  water.  19.  The 
Jloccus,  is  membranaceous,  the  fore  part  rather  conical, 
with  three  fmall  hairy  papillae  projecting  from  the  bale. 
20.  The  finuata,  is  found  in  river  water  :  it  is  oblong  and 
deprefted,  with  one  margin  hollow  and  hairy,  and  the 
lower  end  obtufe;  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  21!  The 
praetps,  is  pellucid,  the  forepart  formed  into,  a  kind  of1 
neck;  one  edge  riling  into  a  protuberance  like  a  hump¬ 
back,  the  other  edge  convex.  22.  The  protcus,  is  found 
in  the  (limy  matter  adhering  to  the  (ides  of  veflels  in  which 
vegetables  have  been  infufed,  or  animal  fubftances  pre- 
ferved  :  the  body  of  this  animalcule  refembles  that  of  a 
fnail.  23.  The  verfatilis,  lives  in  the  fea,  and  has  fome 
refemblance  to  the  proteus;  but  the  neck  is  (horter,  the 
apex  lefs  fpherical,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  trunk  acute. 

24.  The  gibba,  is  pellucid;  the  upper  part  fwelled  out, 
with  numerous  molecules,  and  three  large  globules  on  the 
infide.  When  the  water  begins  to  fail,  a  few  minute  hairs 
may  be  difeovered  about  the  head,  and  at  the  abdomen. 

25.  The  foeta,  fomewhat  refembles  a  rolling-pin  in  fhape  ; 
has  both  ends  obtufe,  and  one  flior  er  than  the  other  :  it 
can  draw  in  the  ends,  and  fvvell  out  fo  as  to  appear  almoft 
fpherical.  26.  The  patens,  is  found  in  fait  water;  and  is 
of  a  long  cylindrical  (hape,  filled  with  molecules,  the  fore 
part  bright  and  clear,  and  is  befet  with  hairs.  27.  The 
patula,  is  ventricofe,  rather  inclining  to  an  oval  figure, 
with  a  fmall  tube  at  the  fore  part,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  hairy.  28.  The  feveata,  is  oblong,  and  broad,  with 
three  little  horns  on  the  fore  part.  29.  The Jiriata,  is  found 
in  December,  in  river  water  :  it  is  a  beautiful  animalcule, 
of  a  fox  colour.  30.  The  uvula,  is  found  in  the  infufion 
of  hay  and  other  vegetables.  It  is  fix  times  longer  than 
broad,  with  an  alimentary  canal  and  lucid  globules  near 
the  middle  ;  the  margin  of  the  fore  part  is  covered  witli 
fhort  hairs.  31.  The  aurantia,  is  of  a  gold  colour,  pel¬ 
lucid,  and  filled  with  veficles.  32.  The  igniti ,  is  of  a 
fine  purple  colour,  with  fomething  of  a  reddifti  caft,  pel¬ 
lucid,  (plendid,  with  a  number  of  globules  of  different 
fizes.  33.  The  prifma,  is  very  fmall,  and  fo  tranfparent 
that  it  cannot  eafily  be  delineated  :  it  is  of  a  Angular  (hape  ; 
the  under  part  being  convex,  and  the  upper  compreffed 
into  a  kind  of  keel.  34.  The  forceps,  is  found  about  the 
winter  folftice  in  water  covered  with  lemna  :  it  is  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  large,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and  filled  with 
molecules,  with  a  large  opaque  globule  in  the  lower  part. 
35.  The  forfex,  is  found  in  river  water:  it  has  the  fore 
part  formed  into  a  kind  of  forceps,  one  of  which  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  other,  hooked  and  ciliated.  36.  The  index, 
is  found  in  fait  water,  and  has  the  under  part  of  the  front 
of  the  margin  hairy ;  the  apex  is  formed  by  the  fore  part 
projecting  like  a  finger  on  a  direction  poft.  17.  The  tri- 
choda,  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  formed  of  two  pellucid  mem¬ 
branes  ftriated  longitudinally  ;  the  lower  end  obliquely 
truncated,  and  the  two  extremities  bent  in  oppofite  direc¬ 
tions.  38.  The  navicula,  has  three  corners;  the  fore  part 
truncated  and  ciliated,  and  a  kind  of  longitudinal  keel 
runs  down  the  middle.  39.  The  J'uccifa,  is  of  a  flattened 
oval  (hape,  the  edge  hairy,  and  hollowed  out  in  (rich  a 
manner  as  to  form  two  unequal  legs.  40.  The fulcata, 
is  ovated  and  ventricofe,  the  apex  acute,  with  a  furrow 
at  the  abdomen,  and  both  (ides  of  it  ciliated.  41.  The 
anas,  is  found  in  pure  water,  and  is  fmooth,  five  times 
broader  than  it  is  long,  filled  with  darkifti  molecules.  42. 
The  barbata,  is  round,  fomewhat  linear,  with  both  ends 
obtufe  ;  the  fore  part  narrower,  forming  as  it  were  a  kind 
of  neck,  under  which  is  a  row  of  fluctuating  hairs.  43. 
The  farcimen,  is  long,  round,  pellucid,  and  covered  with 
very  minute  hairs,  and  has  a  great  number  of  mucous  ve¬ 
ficles  about  the  body.  44.  The  crinita,  is  long,  round, 

every 
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every  where  ciliated  on  the  upper  part,  and  the  under  part 
Jikevvife  hairy.  45.  The  angulus,  is  long,  more  convex 
than  mod  of  the  genus,  and  divided  by  a  kind  of  articu¬ 
lation  in  the  middle  ;  the  apex  has  fhort  waving  hair.  46. 
The  (inter,  is  found  in  an  infufion  of  old  grafs  :  it  is  egg- 
fhaped  or  oblong;  but  it  is  of  different  fliapes  at  different 
ages,  and  fometimes  has  a  rotatory  motion.  47.  The  pax- 
illus,  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  long,  full  of  grey  mole¬ 
cules;  the  fore  part  truncated  and  hairy.  48.  The  vermi- 
cularis ,  is  found  in  river  water ;  and  is  pellucid  in  the  fore 
part,  with  the  hind  part  filled  with  molecules.  49.  The 
melitcea,  is  found  in  fait  water,  but  very  rarely  :  it  is  ob¬ 
long,  ciliated  with  a  globular  apex,  and  a  kind  of  periftal- 
tic  motion  perceivable  within  it.  50.  The  Junbriata,  is 
fubovated,  the  apex  hairy,  the  hinder  part  obliquely  trun¬ 
cated  and  ferrated.  5r.  The  camelus,  is  found  but  rarely 
in  vegetable  infufions,  and  moves  in  a  languid  manner  : 
the  back  is  divided  by  an  incifion  in  the  middle  into  two 
tubercles*  52.  The  augur ,  is  oblong,  depreffed,  pellu¬ 
cid,  and  filled  with  molecules  :  the  vertex  is  truncated, 
the  fore  part  forming  a  fmall  beak,  with  three-feet  under¬ 
neath.  "53.  The  pupa,  is  roundiih,  pellucid,  and  confifts 
of  three  p>arts  :  the  head  is  broad,  and  appears  to  be  hood¬ 
ed,  the  top  being  furniihed  with  very  fmall  hairs.  54.  The 
lunaris,  is  round  and  cryftalline ;  the  hinder  part  fmaller 
than  the  other:  the  edge  of  the  back  and  the  part  near  the 
tail  are  bright  and  clear.  55.  The  bilunis,  is  arched  and 
flattened  with  an  hairy  apex,  and  two  little  bridles  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  tail.  56.  The  rattus,  is  oblong,  with  a 
kind  of  keel ;  the  fore  part  hairy,  and  a  very  long  bridle 
proceeding  from  the  hinder  part.  57.  The  tigris,  refem- 
bles  the  former,  but  differs  in  the  form  of  the  tail,  which 
confifts  of  two  briftles,  and  likewife  in  having  a  kind  of 
incifion  in  the  body  a  little  below  the  apex.  38.  The  pe- 
rilluv:,  is  frequently  found  in  mar  flies  ;  it  is  cylindrical, 
pellucid,  nmfcular,  and  capable  of  being  folded  up  :  it 
appears  double  ;  the  interior  part  full  of  molecules,  w'ith 
an  orbicular  mufcular  appendage,  which  it  can  open  and 
fhut,  and  which  forms  the  mouth.  59.  The  clavus,  has 
a  confiderable  refemblance  to  a  common  nail;  the  fore 
part  is  round  and  hairy,  the  hinder  part  terminating  in  a 
fharp  tail.  60.  The  cornuta,  is  membranaceous,  ellipti¬ 
cal,  full  of  molecules;  the  fore  part  iunated,  the  other 
round,  and  terminating  in  a  tail  as  long  as  the  body. 
61.  The  gallina,  is  found  in  river  water :  it  is  of  a  grey 
colour,  flat,  with  feven  large  molecules  and  globules  with¬ 
in  it.  62.  The  mufculus,  is  found  in  the  infufions  of  hay 
which  have  been  kept  for  fome  months.  It  is  fmooth, 
egg-fhaped,  moves  (lowly,  and  is  furnifhed  with  molecular 
inteftines.  63.  T1  \e  clelphis,  is  found  in  river  water  :  it  is 
fmooth,  pellucid,  having  the  fore  part  dilated  into  a  fenii- 
eircle,  gradually  decreafing  in  breadth  towards  the  tail  ; 
the  front  is  hairy.  64.  The  dclphinus,  is  found  in  hay  that 
has  been  infufed  for  fome  months :  it  is  pellucid,  fmooth, 
and  egg-fhaped  ;  it  moves  fometimes  on  its  belly  and  fome¬ 
times  on  its  fide.  65.  The  dava,  or  club  trichoda,  has 
the  fore  part  thick,  but  the  hinder  part  narrow ;  both  ex¬ 
tremities  obtufe,  pellucid,  and  replete  with  molecules. 
66.  The  cuniculus,  is  oblong,  the  fore  part  hairy,  the 
hinder  part  rather  acute,  and  filled  with  molecules  and 
black  veficles.  67.  The  felis,  is  large  and  curved;  the 
Fore  part  fmall,  the  hinder  part  gradually  diminifhing  in¬ 
to  a  tail,  the  under  part  befet  with  hairs  longitudinally. 
68.  The  pifcis,  is  oblong,  the  fore  part  hairy,  the  hinder 
part  terminating  in  a  very  (lender  tail :  it  is  fmooth,  pel¬ 
lucid,  much  longer  than  broad,  and  filled  with  yellow 
molecules.  69.  The  larus ,  is  long,  round,  befet  with 
hairs,  and  has  the  tail  divided  into  two  points.  70.  The 
longicauda,  i.s  cylindrical ;  the  fore  part  truncated,  and 
befet  with  hairs  ;  the  tail  long,  furnifhed  with  two  briftles, 
and  having  two  joints.  71.  The  fixa,  has  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  fet  with  hairs,  and  a  little  folitary  pedicle  projefting 
from  the  body.  72.  The  inquilinus,  is  lheathed  within  a 
cylindrical  tranfparent  bag,  having  a  little  pedicle  bent 
back  within.  73.  The  ingcnita,  is  lheathed  in  a  depreffed 
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bag,  broadeft  at  the  bafe.  This  animalcule  is  funnel- 
fhaped,  and  can  extend  or  contract  itfelf  within  the  bag, 
fixing  its  tail  to  the  bafe,  without  touching  the  fides :  it 
is  found  in  fait  water.  74.  The  innata ,  is  fheathed  in  a 
cylindrical  bag,  with  a  pedicle  palling  through  and  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  it.  73.  The  transfuga ,  is  broad,  the  fore 
part  hairy,  the  hinder  part  full  of  briftles  ;  one  fide  finu- 
ated,  and  the  other  pointed.  76.  The  ciliata,  is  ventri- 
cofe,  the  hinder  part  covered  with  hair.  77.  The  bulla, 
is  membranaceous,  the  fides  bent  inwards ;  the  fore  and 
hind  parts  both  covered  with  hairs.  78.  The  pcllionella , 
is  thick  in  the  middle,  and  pellucid,  with  a  few  molecules 
here  and  there  ;  the  fides  obtufe,  the  foie  part  ciliated 
with  very  fine  hairs.  79.  The  cyllidium ,  lias  the  hinder 
extremity  filled  with  globules  of  various  fizes:  it  vacillates- 
upon  the  edge,  commonly  advancing  on  its  flat  fide,  and 
continually  drawing  in  water.  80.  The  curfor,  is  oval, 
the  fore  part  hairy  ;  the  body  is  flat,  and  filled  with  mole¬ 
cules.  81.  The  pulex,  is  egg-fhaped,  with  an  incifion  in 
the  fore  part ;  the  front  and  bafe  hairy.  82.  The  lynceus , 
is  nearly  fquare,  with  a  crocked  beak  and  hairy  mouth  : 
the  inteftines  are  beautiful,  and  a  fmall  bent  tube  goes 
from  the  mouth  to  them  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  there 
is  alfo  another  tube  between  the  fore  and  hind  edge,  filled 
with  blue  liquor.  83.  The  erefa,  is  orbicular,  the  fore 
part  notched  ;  one  fide  furnifhed  with  hairs,  the  hinder 
part  with  briftles.  84.  The  rojhata,.  is  found  in  water 
where  duckweed  has  been  kept :  it  is  capable  of  changing 
its  fhape,  yellow,  with  long  ciliated  hairs  ;  it  has  four 
feet  tapering  to  a  point,  one  of  them  longer  than  the  reft. 
85.  The  lagena,  is  round,  ventricofe,  with  a  long  neck, 
arid  the  lower  end  fet  with  briftles.  86.  The  char  on,  was 
found  in  fait  water  ;  it  is  oval,  and  refembles  a  boat  as 
well  in  its  motion  as  fhape  ;  the  upper  part  is  hollowed, 
the  under  part  furrowed,  and  convex  ;  the  (fern  round, 
with  feveral  hairs  proceeding  from  it.  87.  The  cimex,  has 
an  oval  body,  with  a  convex  back:  when  this  animalcule 
meets  with  any  obftacles  in.  fwimming,  it  makes  life  of 
four  briftles  which  appear  on  the  under  fide  as  feet.  S.S* 
The  cicada ,  differs  but  little  from  the  cimex  :  it  is  oval, 
tire  fore  part  covered  with  hairs,  the  hinder  parts  beardlefs. 

XIV.  Kerona  :  an  invifible  worm  with  horns.  1. 
The  raMllum,  is  found  in  river-water  ;  it  has  three  rows 
of  horns  on  the  back,  which  occupy  almoft  the  w  hole  of 
it.  2.  The  lyncajlcr,  is  fquare,  and  its  dr!k  furnifhed  with, 
finning  horns.  3.  The  hijlrio ,  appears  an  oblong  mem¬ 
brane,  pellucid,  with  four  or  five  black  points  in  the  fore 
part,  which  are  continually  changing  their  fituation,  thick 
fet  with  fmall  globules  in  the  middle,  4.  The  cypris,  is 
found  in  water  covered  with  lemna  ;  it  is  pear-fhaped, 
comprelfed,  with  a  broad  and  blunt  fore  part,  the-  front 
furnifhed  with  hairs  or  little  vibrating  points  inferted  un¬ 
der  the  edge,  having  a  retrograde  motion.  5.  The  Jiau- 
Jlrum,  is  orbicular,  with  the  horns  in  the  middle,  the  fore 
part  membranaceous  and  ciliated.  6.  The  havjlallum,  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  preceding  only  in  having  the  hinder  part 
without  any  briftles.  7.  The  patella ,  has  an  univalve 
(hell,  orbicular  and  cryftalline  ;  with  horns  or  hairs  of 
different  lengths  jutting  out  beyond  the  fhell,  and  adting 
inftead  of  feet  and  oars.  8.  The  vannus ,  is  oval  and  ra¬ 
ther  flat,  with  one  edge  bent,  the  oppofite  one  ciliated  ; 
the  front  furnifhed  with  horns,  and  the  hind  part  with 
briftles.  9.  The  pullafcr,  agrees  in  many  refpedls  with 
the  trichoda  pulex  ;  the  upper  part  is  pellucid,  without 
any  black  molecules  ;  the  whole  furface  of  the  head  co¬ 
vered  with  hair,  and  the  fore  part  finuous.  10.  The  iny- 
tillus,  is  a  large  animalcule,  very  pellucid  and  white,  with 
black  inteftines  intermixed  with  a  few’  pellucid  veficles;  it 
has  two  fmall  herns,  with  which  it  agitates  the  water  fo 
as  to  form  a  little  whirlpool .  n.  The  lepus,  is  egg-fha¬ 
ped,  pellucid,  and  covered  with  fliort  W’aving  hairs  ;  the 
bafe  terminated  with  briftles.  12.  The  Jilurus,  is  oval, 
with  a  fafcicle  of  vibrating  hair  on  the  fore  part  ;  it  has 
a  fharp  tail  furnifhed  with  unequal  rows  of  moveable 
hairs,  the  back  being  alfo  ciliated  ;  the  hairs  produce  a 
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rotatory  motion.  13.  The  calvitium,  is  found  hi  the  infla¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  :  the  body  is  broad  and  flat,  ’tilled  with 
black  molecules,  and  a  few  thort  bridles.  14.  The  pvj- 
tulata,  is  found  in  fait  water :  it  is  convex  ;  one  edge  of 
the  hinder  part  fmuated,  both  ends  fet  with  hairs,  and 
horns  on  the  fore  part. 

XV.  Himantofus  :  a  pellucid,  invifible,  and  cirrated, 
worm.  1 .  The  acarus,  is  lively,  conical,  ventricofe,  full 
of  black  molecules,  with  a  bright  and  tranf  arent  fore 
part.  The  lower  part  of  the  apex  has  rows  of  long  hairs 
on  the  under  part  fet  like  rays;  and  it  is  continually  mov¬ 
ing  thefe  and  other  hairs  in  various  directions.  2.  The 
ludio,  is  a  lively  diverting  animalcule,  full  of  fmall  points, 
the  fore  part  clubbed  and  a  little  bent,  the  hinder  part 
narrow.  The  top  of  the  head  and  middle  of  the  back  are 
furnifhed  with  long  and  vibrating  hairs  ;  and  three  flexi¬ 
ble  curls  hang  down  from  the  fide  of  the  head  at  a  didance 
from  each  other.  5.  The J'annio,  is  found  in  water  where 
the  lemna  grows.  The  cilia  are  longer  than  the  hairs, 
and  are  continually  vibrating.  4.  The  volutator,  is  fhaped 
like  a  crefcent ;  the  convex  part  has  a  row  of  hairs  longed 
towards  the  tail,  and  underneath  are  four  feet :  it  is  very 
lively,  and  often  turns  round  with  a  fwift  circular  motion. 
5.  T  he  laiva,  is  long  and  cirrated  in  the  middle  ;  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  long;  the  hinder  parts  acute,  and  curved,  pellucid, 
and  filled  with  granular  molecules.  6.  The  c/iaron,  is 
found  in  fea-water,  but  rarely.  It  is  oval,  with  longitu¬ 
dinal  furrows,  and  feveral  rows  of  hair  below  the  middle, 
but  none  on  the  hinder  part.  7.  The  corona,  isa  membra¬ 
nous  lamina,  very  thin,  pellucid,  and  lemilunar  :  the  edge 
of  the  bafe  thick  fet  with  molecular  intedines;  the  fore 
part  furniffied  with  a  kind  of  mane  ;  towards  the  hind  part 
are  three  equal  curved  hairs  or  fpines. 

XVI.  Vorticella  :  a  naked  worm  with  rotatory  ci¬ 
lia,  capable  of  contrafling' and  extending  itfelf.  1.  The 
viridis ,  is  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  appearing  like  a  fmall 
green  point :  it  appears  to  be  deditute  of  limbs,  notwith- 
llanding  which  it  keeps  the  water  in  continual  motion  ;  fo 
that  it  probably  has  fome  invifible  rotatory  indrument. 
2.  The  fpheroida,  appears  alfo  like  a  point :  it  occafions 
a  vehement  motion  in  the  water,  probably  by  means  of 
fome  Ihort  hairs  with  which  it  is  furnifhed.  3.  The'  cinEla, 
is  of  an  irregular  fnape,  fometimes  alfumingan  oval  figure, 
and  appearing  as  if  girt  round  with  a  tranfverfe  keel. 
4.  The  lunifera,  is  found  in  fait  water;  has  the  fore  part 
obtufe,  the  bale  broad,  and  hollowed  away  like  a  crefcent, 
with  a  fliort  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  concave 
part.  3.  The  burfata,  is  found  in  fait  water,  and  is  ven¬ 
tricofe,  crammed  with  molecules  ;  the  fore  part  truncated, 
and  boili  lides  of  it  pellucid.  6.  The  varia  is  cylindrical, 
truncated,  opaque,  and  blackifh  coloured  ;  the  fore  part 
ciliated.  7."  The Jputarium ,  is  found  in  OClober,  with  the 
fmaller  lemna,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  Angular  of  the 
animalcules.  When  viewed  fideways,  it  is  fometimes 
nearly  cylindrical,  only  tapering  a  little  towards  the  hind¬ 
er  part,  and  having  a  broad  pellucid  edge.  Viewed  from 
the  top,  it  has  a  broad  face  or  dilk,  furniflied  with  radia¬ 
ted  hairs,  of  a  dark  green  colour.  8.  The  polymorpha,  is 
vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  appears  like  a  green  point 
moving  with  great  agility ;  but,  when  viewed  through  a 
microfeope,  it  affumes  fuch  a  variety  of  forms,  that  ft  is 
iirmoflible  to  deferibe  them.  9.  The  multiformis,  is  found 
in  fait  water,  and  very  much  refembles  the  former.  10. 
The  nigra,, is  found  in  Auguft  in  meadows  covered  with 
water  :  it  may  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye,  appearing  like 
a  black  point  fwimming  on  the  furface.  Through  the 
microfeope  it  appears  as  a  fmall  conical  body,  obtufe  and 
ventricofe  at  one  end  and  acute  at  the  other.  It  moves 
continually  in  a  vacillating  manner  on  the  top  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  1 1.  The  cucullus,  is  likewife  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  : 
it  is  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  of  a  Ihape  fomewhat  conical, 
and  refembling  a  grenadier’s  cap.  12.  The  utriculata ,  is 
green  and  ventricofe  ;  the  belly  capable  of  being  length¬ 
ened  or  fhortened  ;  the  fore  part  truncated,  much  in  the 
Ihape  of  a  common  water-bottle.  13.  The  ocreala,  is  met 
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with  in  rivers,  and  in  fhape  fomewhat  refembles  the  lower 
part  of  a  boot.  The  apex  of  the  upper  part  is  truncated 
and  ciliated,  the  heel  pointed,  and  the  foot  round.  14. 
The  valga ,  is  as  broad  as  long,  and  the  apex  truncated  anti 
ciliated  :  it  is  found  in  marfhy  waters.  15.  The pipillaris, 
is  likewife  found  in  marfbes  where  the  conferva  nitida 
grows:  it  is  ventricofe ;  the  fore  part  truncated,  with  a 
beautiful  papillary  excrefcence  on  the-  fide.  16. ‘  The  fac¬ 
ulties,  is  thick,  of  an  equal 'diameter  everywhere,  and  full 
of  molecules.  The  edge  of  the  mouth  is  bent  back,  with 
cilia  on  both  fides.  17.  The  cirrala ,  is  found  in  ditch  wa¬ 
ter  :  it  is  ventricofe,  the  aperture  fmuated,  and  two  tufts 
of  hair  on  each  fide  of  the  belly.  18.  The  naj'ula,  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  rotatory  organ  encompalling  the  middle  :  it 
is  pellucid,  cylindrical,  of  an  unequal  fize  ;  the  fore  part 
truncated  and  ciliated,  with  a  triangular  prominence  in  the 
middle  of  the  aperture  ;  the  hinder  part  is  obtufe,  with  a 
point  on  each  fide  the  middle  of  the  body.  When  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  nearly  exhaled,  two  rotatory  organs  are  obfervable  ; 
and  the  quick  and  various  motions  of  this  apparatus  are 
very  furprifing.  19.  The fdlina,  is  of  an  orbicular  ihape, 
with  a  molecular  dlfk  and  ciliated  margin.  20.  The  dif- 
cina,  is  likewife  orbicular,  the  edge  ciliated,  with  a  kind  of 
handle  on  the  under  fide.  21.  The  Jcyphina,  is  bowl-ffia- 
ped,  cryftalline,  with  an  opaque  fpherule  in  the  middle. 
22.  The  aliina,  is  cylindrical  in  the  fore  part,  the  hinder 
part  tapering,  and  almoft  ending  in  a  point.  23.  Th tfri- 
tillina,  is  empty  and  cylindrical,  with  a  truncated  apex. 
24.  The  truncatella,  is  of  a  larger  kind  of  animalcules, 
with  a  chryftalline  body,  full  of  black  molecules,  the  Ikin 
perfectly  fmooth  and  colonrlefs,  the  hinder  extremity 
rounded,  and  the  anterior  part  truncated.  25.  The  lima- 
cina,  is  cylindrical,  truncated,  and  has  two  pair  of  cilia. 
26.  The  fraxinina,  is  cylindrical,  the  hinder  part  tapering, 
and  full  of  opaque  molecules  ;  tranfparent  towards  the  up¬ 
per  end.  27.  The  cratezgaria ,  is  found  in  April,  both  in 
the  mud  and  on  the  tail  of  the  monoculus  quadricornis  : 
they  are  generally  heaped  together  in  a  fpherical  form,  and 
united  to  one  common  Italic  :  it  has  two  fmall  arms  ;  and 
with  a  powerful  magnifier  a  violent  rotatory  motion  may 
be  obferved.  28.  The  hamata,  with  the  body  granulated, 
the  fore  part  broad  and  truncated,  the  hinder  part  obtufe, 
and  capable  of  being  contracted  or  extended.  29.  The 
crateriformis,  is  a  lively  animalcule,  approaching  fomewhat 
to  a  fquare  figure,  with  convex  fides  :  the  head  is  fituated 
at  the  large  end,  the  Ikin  fmooth,  and  fome  traces  of  in- 
teftines  may  be  difeovered  with  difficulty.  39.  The  cana- 
liculaia,  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  number  of  white 
points  adhering  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs:  it  excites  a  con¬ 
tinual  whirling  motion  in  the  water,  by  means  of  a  rotato¬ 
ry  organ  with  which  it  is  furniflied.  31.  The  verfatilis ,  is 
a  pellucid  gelatinous  animalcule,  of  a  greeniffi  colour, 
and  furniffied  with  fmall  radii  about  the  circumference  ;  fo 
that  it  appears  like  a  very  fmall  water  hedge-hog.  32.  The 
ampulla,  is  contained  in  a  tranfparent  bottle-fhaped  bag  ; 
the  head  divided  into  two  lobes.  33.  The  Jolliculata,  is 
gelatinous  and  cylindrical  ;  and  when  mod  extended,  the 
bale  appears  attenuated,  and  the  apex  truncated.  34.  The 
larva ,  is  of  a  clay  colour,  the  aperture  ciliated,  with  a  glo¬ 
bular  projection  at  times  appearing  fo  proceed  from  it. 
35.  The  Jacculata ,  has  the  Ihape  of  an  inverted  cone,  with 
an  aperture  in  the  figure  of  a  crefcent ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  notched,  forming  as  it  were  two  teeth  ;  the 
tail  biphyllous.  36.  The  aurita,  is  cylindrical  and  ven¬ 
tricofe,  the  aperture  deftitute  of  hairs ;  both  (ides  of  it  are 
furniffied  with  rotatory  cilia,  and  the  tail  is  biphyllous.  37. 
The  tremula,  has  fomething  of  a  conical  Ihape  ;  the  mouth 
being  divided  into  parts  which  are  let  with  fmall  fpines  ; 
and  a  point  projects  from  the  tail.  38.'  The  ferita,  is 
mufcular,  the  fore  part  truncated  :  round  the  margin  are 
rows  of  hairs  ;  but  it  has  alfo  Itiffer  hairs  or  fpines  conti¬ 
nually  vibrating,  with  which  it  draws  in  all  fubllances 
which  it  is  able  to  manage.  39.  The  lacinulata ,  is  Ihaped 
like  an  inverted  cone,  the  aperture  lobated,  the  tail  fmall 
and  furnifhed  with  two  briftles.  When  fwimming,  the 
3  rotatory 
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rotator}'  organ  may  be  difcovered  :  it  moves  fwiftly  in  an 
oblique  direction.  40.  The  conJlriEla,  is  of  two  kinds  ; 
viz.  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  of  a  white  colour  :  they  move 
by  fixing  their  tail  to  the  place  where  they  are,  and  then 
extending  their  body  as  much  as  poflible  :  fometimes  they 
turn  round  upon  one  of  the  points  of  their  tail ;  at  other 
times  they  fpring  forward  with  a  jerk  :  when  at  reft  they 
open  their  mouths  very  wide.  41 .  The  togata,  has  a  con¬ 
vex  body,  filled  with  molecules,  and  of  a  dark  colour  ;  the 
hinder  part  fomewhat  longer  than  the  fore  part ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  ciliated.  42.  The  rotatoria,  or  wheel  animal,  is  fome¬ 
times  of  a  globular,  and  fometimes  of  a  conic,  lhape  :  it 
puts  out  its  wheels,  lwimming  vigoroully  through  the  w'a- 
ter  in  fearch  of  food;  or  elfe,  fixing  itfelf  by  the  tail, 
works  the  wheels  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  its  food  to 
it.  It  is  found  in  rain-water  that  has  flood  for  fome  time. 
The  molt  remarkable  part  of  this  animalcule  is  its  wheel- 
work  :  this  conlifts  of  a  couple  of  femicircular  inftriuncnts, 
round  the  edges  of  which  many  little  fibrillae  move  tliem- 
felves  very  brilkly,  fometimes  with  a  kind  of  rotation,  and 
fometimes  in  a  trembling  or  vibrating  manner.  When  in 
this  date,  it  fwims  along  with  a  great  deal  of  fwiftnefs, 
feemingly  in  purfuit  of  its  prey.  Sometimes  the  wheels 
feem  to  be  entire  circles,  armed  with  fmall  teeth,  like 
thofe  of  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  appearing  project¬ 
ed  forwards  beyond  the  head,  and  extending  fiaeways 
fomewhat  wider  than  its  diameter.  The  teeth  or  cogs  of 
thefe  wheels  feem  to  (land  very  regularly  at  equal  diflan- 
ces;  but  the  figure  of  them  varies  according  to  their  pofi- 
tion,  the  degree  of  their  protrufion,  and  perhaps  the  will 
of  the  animal  itfelf.  The  different  appearances  of  its 
wheels  are  reprefented  in  the  plate,  at  fig.  10,  11,  12,  and 
13  ;  and  fig.  14  and  15  fliew  this  animalcule  in  its  globu¬ 
lar  ftate.  43.  The  furcata,  is  commonly  found  in  water, 
and  has  a  cylindric  body  with  a  rotatory  organ,  confiding 
of  a  row  of  hairs  at  the  apex  :  the  tail  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  turning  a  little  inwards.  44.  The  catulns,  is  com¬ 
monly  found  in  marfhy  waters  :  the  anterior  part  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  body  by  a  little  neck  ;  and  it  occafionally 
fliews  a  fmall  rotatory  organ  :  its  motion  is  rotatory,  but 
in  various  directions.  45.  The  canicula,  is  cylindrical,  the 
aperture  plain,  with  a  fhort  articulated  tail  divided  into 
two  parts.  46.  The fielis,  has  a  large  body,  the  apex  of 
an  equal  thicknefs,  obtufe,  with  rotatory  filaments.  47. 
'Ihefientorea.  See  the  article  Polypus.  48.  The  facialis, 
when  confiderably  magnified,  appears  like  a  circle  fur- 
rounded  with  crowns  or  ciliated  heads,  tied  by  fmall  thin 
tails  to  a  common  centre,  from  whence  they  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  circumference,  where  they  turn  very  brifkly, 
occafioning  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  w'hich  brings  its  food. 
When  one  of  them  has  been  in  motion  fora  time,  it  flops 
and  another  begins;  fometimes  two  or  three  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  motion  at  once:  they  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  feparate,  with  the  tail  flicking  in  the  mud.  49.  The 
fiofculofia ,  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  yellow  globule 
adhering  to  the  ceratophyllon  like  a  little  flower  or  a  heap 
of  yellow  eggs.  When  magnified,  they  are  feen  to  confifl 
of  a  congeries  of  animalcula  conftituting  a  fphere  from  a 
mouldy  centre.  They  contraCl  and  extend  their  bodies 
either  alone  or  in  fociety,  and  excite  a  vortex  in  the  water 
by  means  of  a  difk.  When  they  quit  the  fociety  and  aCt 
lingly,  they  may  be  obferved  to  confifl  of  a  head,  abdo¬ 
men,  and  tail.  50.  The  citrina,  is  found  in  ftagnant  water; 
the  head  full  of  molecules,  round,  every  w'here  of  an  equal 
fize,  and  very  tranfparent :  both  fides  of  the  orifice  are 
ciliated,  and  each  has  a  rotatory  motion.  51.  The  piri¬ 
formis,  is  fomew  hat  oval,  with  a  very  finall  retradlile  foot, 
which  it  can  draw  within  itfelf.  52.  The  tuberofia ,  lias  a 
broad  upper  part,  with  two  projeflionsat  the  anterior  end, 
furnifhed  with  a  number  of  fibrillas,  which  produce  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  water  by  their  vibration,  and  thus  collect  food  for 
the  animal.  53.  The  ringens,  is  pear-fliaped,  pellucid, 
the  middle  of  the  aperture  convex,  both  fides  ciliated,  the 
pedicle  four  times  fliorter  than  the  body.  54.  The  incli- 
nans,  has  a  pendulous  head ;  the  anterior  part  truncated, 
Vol.  I.  No.  46. 
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and  occafionally  contrafling  itfelf  twice  as  fhort  as  the  pe¬ 
dicle.  It  is  fiiaped  like  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  is  reprefented 
in  fig.  16  of  the  plate.  55.  The  vaginata,  is  erect,  of  the 
lhape  of  a  truncated  egg;  the  pedicle  is  contained  in  a 
fheath.  56.  The  globularia,  is  frequent  among  the  cyclo- 
pa  quadricorni.  It  has  a  finall  fpherical  head,  with  the 
aperture  of  the  mouth  ciliated.  57.  The  lunar  is,,  has  "a 
fmall  goblet-fhaped  head,  the  margin  of  the  orifice  protu¬ 
berant,  ciliated  on  both  fides,  with  undulating  hairs,  and 
the  pedicle  eight  or  ten  times  the  length  of  the  body.  58. 
The  convalaria ,  or  bell-animal,  dwell  in  colonies  together 
in  a  flinty  kind  of  mucilaginous  care ;  w  hich,  out  of  the 
W'ater,  has  no  determinate  form,  but,  when  expanded  there¬ 
in,  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  bell  with  its 
mouth  upwards.  Thefe  bells,  or  colonies,  are  to  be  found 
adhering  to  the  large  leaves  of  dunk-w  eed,  and  other  aqua¬ 
tic  plants.  The  whole  colony  together  has  a  povver  of  al¬ 
tering  the  pofition  of  the  bell,  or  even  of  removing  it 
from  one  place  to  another;  and  hence  this  bell  is  feme- 
times  found  Handing  perfectly  upright,  as  reprefented  at 
fig.  17  in  the  plate,  with  the  little  animals  attached  to  it. 
Though  no  eyes  can  be  difcovered,  yet  thefe  animalcules 
have  a  perception  of  the  light :  for,  when  kept  in  the  dark, 
they  always  remain  contracted  ;  but  on  being  expofed  to 
the  light  of  the  fun,  or  of  a  candle,  they  conltantly  extend 
their  arms,  and  fliew  evident  figns  of  being  pleafed.  39. 
Th e  nutans,  has  a  fimple  pedicle ;  twifts  itfelf  ipi rally  ;  is 
extremely  flender,  with  a  kind  of  cap  on  its  head.  60. 
The  nebulifera  is  narrow  at  the  bafe  ;  open  and  truncated 
at  top;  the  margin  feemingly  furrounded  with  a  ring: 
but,  when  the  aperture  is  ftuit,  the  animalcule  is  of  the 
fhape  of  an  egg.  61.  The  annularis,  is  vifible  to  the  na¬ 
ked  eye ;  the  head  an  inverted  cone,  convex  when  the 
mouth  is  ill ut,  but  truncated  when  it  is  open;  with  a  pro¬ 
tuberant  edge.  62.  The  acinofia  inhabits  that  whitifh  fub- 
ftance  which  often  entirely  covers  plants,  wood,  (hells,  &c. 
When  this  fubftance  is  examined  by  the  microlcope,  it 
appears  to  be  wholly  compofed  of  living  animals  of  the 
polype  kind.  63.  The  faficiculata,  has  a  rotatory  organ, 
which  may  fometimes  be  feen  projecting  beyond  the  aper¬ 
ture.  A  congealed  green  mals  which  is  often  found  fwim- 
ming  about  in  ditches  is  compofed  of  myriads  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  which  are  not  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  when 
magnified  appear  like  a  bundle  of  green  flowers.  64.  The 
hians,  refembles  a  citron ;  the  apex  is  truncated,  the  bafe 
narrow,  and  a  gaping  cleft  is  obfervable,  defeending  from 
the  apex  to  one  third  of  the  body.  65.  The  bellis,  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  much  refembles  the  flower  of  a  daify  ; 
is  ciliated  round  the  margin  of  the  head,  and  moves  in  a 
rotatory  manner.  66.  The  gamclla,  has  a  long  pedicle, 
conftantly  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  heads.  67.  Theawa- 
Jlatia.  Seethe  article  Polypus.  68.  Th e polipina,  when 
viewed  through  a  fmall  magnifier,  appear  like  fo  many 
little  trees:  the  upper  part,  or  heads,  are  egg-fliaped,  the 
top  truncated,  the  lower  part  filled  with  inteflines  ;  the 
branches  thick  let  with  little  knobs.  69.  The  racemofia,  is 
only  diflinguifhed  from  the  vorticella  focialis  by  always 
adhering  to  the  fides  of  the  veflel  in  w  hich  it  is  placed. 
By  the  microfcope,  we  difeover  a  long  pedicle  flicking  to 
the  tides  of  the  vefiels,  from  which  proceed  an  innumera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  cryflalline  pellucid  pearls;  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  llalk,  are  varioufly  agitated  in  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Sometimes  they  move  feparateiy  ;  fometimes  they 
are  drawn  down  to  the  root,  and  in  a  moment  expanded 
again. 

XVII.  Brachionus:  a  contraClile  worm,  covered 
with  a  (hell,  and  furnifhed  with  rotatory  cilia.  1.  The 
Jhiatus,  has  an  oblong  pellucid  fhell,  capable  of  altering 
its  figure.  The  apex  is  truncated,  with  fix  fmall  teeth  on 
the  edge  of  it,  twelve  longitudinal  ftreaks  down  the  back, 
the  bafe  obtufe  and  fmooth.  The  animal  itfelf  is  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  cryflalline,  and  mufcular  ;  now  and  then  put¬ 
ting  out  from  the  apex  tw'o  or  three  little  bundles  of  playing 
hairs,  the  two  lateral  ones  fliorter  than  that  in  the  middle  : 
it  is  found  in  fea-water.  2.  Th e  fyuamula,  lias  an  univalve 
2  Y  orbicular 
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orbicular  fhell,  a  truncated  apex,  Four  teeth,  Fmooth  bale, 
and  no  tail.  3.  'I  lie  pala,  is  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  univalv- 
ed,  with  an  oblong  pxcavated  fhell  ;  with  four  long  teeth 
at  the  apex  ;  with  a  fmooth  bafe.  4.  The  pipa'lium,  is 
univalved,  the  fhell  oblong,  and  inflected,  ten  teeth  at  the 
apex,  the  bafe  fmooth,  and  a  fpurious  tail.  5.  The  pati¬ 
na.  is  extremely  bright  and  fplendid,  has  a  large  body,  a 
criflalline  and  nearly  circular  fhell,  without  either  incifion 
or  teeth,  only  towards  the  apex  it  falls  in  fo  as  to  form  a 
fmooth  notch.  A  double  glittering  organ,  with  ciliated 
edges,  projects  from  the  apex  ;  both  of  them  of  a  conical 
figure,  and  Handing  as  it  were  upon  a  pellucid  fubfiance, 
which  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  between  which  and  the 
rotatory  organ  there  is  a  filver-coloured  crenulated  mem¬ 
brane.  6.  The  clypeat us,  is  univalved  ;  the  fhell  oblong, 
apex  notched,  the  tail  naked,  and  bafe  fmooth.  7.  The 
lamellaris,  is  univalved  ;  the  fhell  extending  confidently 
beyond  the  body  ;  tire  bafe  divided  into  three  fimall  horns, 
with  two  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  8.  The  patella,  is 
found  in  marfhy  water  in  the  winter  time  :  it  is  univalve, 
the  fhell  oval,  plain,  cryfialline,  with  the  anterior  part  ter¬ 
minating  in  two  acute  points  on  both  (ides  :  by  thefe  points 
it  tuftens  itfelf,  and  whirls  about  the  body  ereCt  :  the  ro¬ 
tatory  cilia  are  perceived  with  great  difficulty.  9.  The 
braBca  is  univalved,  the  fhell  fomewhat  orbicular,  apex 
lunated,  bafe  fmooth,  and  the  tail  furnifhed  with  two 
fpines.  10.  The  plicatilis,  is  univalved,  with  an  oblong 
fhell,  the  apex  hairy,  and  bafe  notched.  11.  The  ovalis 
is  bivalved  ;  the  fhell  flattened,  apex  notched,  a  hollow 
part  at  the  bafe,  the  tail  formed  of  two  tufts  of  hair. 
1 2.  The  tripos  is  bivalved,  the  apex  of  the  fhell  beardlefs, 
three  horns  at  the  bafe,  and  double  tail  :  it  fixes  itfelf  to 
objects  by  the  filaments  of  the  tail.  13.  The  dentatus,  is 
bivalved,  with  an  arched  fhell  ;  the  apex  and  bafe  are 
both  toothed,  and  the  tail  formed  of  two  fpines.  14.  The 
mveronatus,  is  bivalved,  fomewhat  of  a  fquare  form  ;  the 
bafe  and  apex  pointed  ;  the  tail  confifting  of  two  fpines. 
15.  The  uncinatus,  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  bivalved  animal¬ 
cules  ;  the  apex  and  anterior  part  round,  the  hinder  part 
firaight,  terminating  in  a  point,  furnifhed  with  a  hook  on 
the  fore  part,  a  fmall  rotatory  organ,  a  long  tail  compofed 
of  joints,  arid  divided  at  the  end  into  two  briftles.  16. 
The  cirratvs,  is  larger  than  the  preceding  ;  ventricofe, 
fomewhat  tranfparent,  the  head  conical,  with  a  bundle  of 
hairs  on  both  fides  ;  it  has  likewife  a  rotatory  organ.  17. 
The  pajfus,  has  a  cylindric  fhell,  with  two  long  pendulous 
locks  of  hair  proceeding  from  the  front,  the  tail  confifting 
of  a  Angle  bridle.  18.  The  quadratus,  has  a  quadrangu¬ 
lar  fhell,  with  two  fmall  teeth  at  the  apex,  two  horns 
proceeding  from  the  bafe,  and  no  tail.  59.  Theimpref- 
fus  has  a  quadrangular  fhell,  a  fmooth  undivided  apex  ; 
obtufe  bafe  ;  notched  margin  ;  and  flexuous  tail.  20.  The 
brachionus  Bakeri,  has  a  ventricofe  fhell,  four  teeth  at  the 
apex,  two  horns  at  the  bafe,  and  a  long  tail  terminating 
in  two  fhort  points.  Mr.  Muller  has  alfo  difeovered  in  this 
creature  two  fmall  feelers,  and  a  tongue.  21.  Th e  patu- 
ius,  has  a  ventricofe  fhell,  with  eight  teeth  at  the  apex  ; 
the  bafe  lunated,  or  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a  crefcent, 
and  furnifhed  with  four  horns ;  the  tail  fhort,  with  two 
fmall  points  at  the  end. 

Thefe  are  the  different  kinds  of  animalcules  which  have 
yet  been  difeovered,  and  to  which  we  fhall  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  by  Mr.  Adams. — “  How  many  kinds  of 
thefe  invifibles  there  may  be  (fays  he)  is  yet  unknown  ;  as 
they  are  difeerned  of  all  fizes,  from  thofe  which  are  barely 
invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  fuch  as  refifl  the  force  of  the 
microfcope  as  the  fixed  ftars  do  that  of  the  telefcope,  and 
with  the  greateft  powers  hitherto  invented  appear  only  as 
fo  many  moving  points.  The  finalleff  living  creatures 
our  inftruments  can  fnew,  are  thofe  which  inhabit  the  wa¬ 
ters  ;  for  though  animalcula  equally  minute  may  fly  in  the 
air,  or  creep  upon  the  earth,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  get  a 
view  of  them  ;  but,  as  water  is  tranfparent,  by  confining 
the  creatures  within  it  we  can  eafily  obferve  them  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  drop  of  it  to  the  glades, 
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“  Animalcules  in  general  are  obferved  to  move  in  all 
directions  with  equal  eafeand  rapidity,  fometimes  oblique¬ 
ly,  fome  times  firaight  forward  ;  fometimes  moving  in  a 
circular  direction,  or  rolling,  upon  one  another,  runnino- 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
drop,  as  if  diverting  themfelves  ;  at  other  times  greedily 
attacking  the  little  parcels  of  matter  they  meet  with.  Not- 
withfianding  their  extreme  minutenefs,  they  know  how  to 
avoid  obftacles,  or  to  prevent  any  interference  with  one 
another  in  their  motions  :  fometimes  they  will  fuddenly 
change  the  direClion  in  which  they  move,  and  take  an  op- 
pofite  one  ;  and,  by  inclining  the  glafs  on  which  the  drop 
of  water  is,  as  it  can  be  made  to  move  in  any  direClion,  fo 
the  animalcules  appear  to  move  as  eafily  againft  the  ftream 
as  with  it.  When  the  water  begins  to  evaporate,  they  flock 
towards  the  place  where  the  fluid  is,  and  fhew  a  great 
anxiety  and  uncommon  agitation  of  the  organs  with  which 
they  draw  in  the  water.  Thefe  motions  grow  languid  as 
the  water  fails,  and  at  laft  ceafe  altogether,  without  a  pof- 
fibility  of  renewal  if  they  be  left  dry  for  a  fhort  time. 
They  fufiain  a  great  degree  of  cold  as  well  as  infects,  and 
will  perifh  in  much  the  fame  degree  of  heat  that  deftroys  in¬ 
fects.  Some  animalcules  are  produced  in  water  at  the  freez¬ 
ing  point,  and  fome  infeCts  live  in  fnovv.  By  mixing  the  leaft 
drop  of  urine  with  the  water  in  which  they  fwim,  they  in- 
ftantly  fall  into  convulfions  and  die.  The  fame  rule  feerns 
to  hold  good  in  thofe  minute  creatures  which  is  obferva- 
ble  in  the  larger  animals,  viz.  that  the  larger  kinds  are  lefs 
numerous  than  fuch  as  are  fmaller,  whilfi  tire  fmalleft  of  all 
are  found  in  fuch  multitudes,  that  there  feems  to  be  my¬ 
riads  for  one  of  the  others.  They  increafe  in  fize,  like 
other  animals,  from  their  birth  until  they  have  attained 
their  full  growth;  and,  when  deprived  of  proper  nourifk- 
ment,  they  in  like  manner  grow  thin  and  perifh.” 

The  modes  of  propagation  among  thefe  animalcules  are 
various,  and  the  obfervation  of  them  is  extremely  curious. 
Some  multiply  by  a  tranfverfe  divifion  ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that,  though  in  general  they  avoid  one  another,  it 
is  not  uncommon,  when  one  is  nearly  divided,  to  fee  ano¬ 
ther  pufli  itfelf  upon  the  fmall  neck  which  joins  the  two 
bodies  in  order  to  accelerate  the  feparation. — Others,  when 
about  to  multiply,  fix  themfelves  to  the  bottom  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  then  becoming  firft  oblong,  and  afterwards  round, 
turn  rapidly  as  on  a  centre,  but  perpetually  varying  the 
direction  of  their  rotatory  motion,  in  a  little  time,  two 
lines  forming  a  crofs  are  perceived  ;  after  which  the  fphe- 
rule  divides  into  four,  which  grow,  and  are  again  divided 
as  before.  A  third  kind  multiply  by  a  longitudinal  divi¬ 
fion,  which  in  fome  begins  in  the  fore-part,  in  others  in 
the  hind- part ;  and  from  others  a  fmall  fragment  detaches 
itfelf,  which  in  a  fhort  time  affumes  the  fhape  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  animalcule.  Laftly,  others  propagate  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  more  perfect  animals. 

Many  doubts  have  been  fuggefted,  whether  all  thofe 
minute  bodies  which  go  under  the  name  of  animalcules , 
really  do  enjoy  animal  life  ;  or  whether  they  are  not  in 
many  cafes  to  be  accounted  only  inanimate  and  exceeding¬ 
ly  minute  points  of  matter  aCtuated  by  the  internal  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid.  But  to  all  hypothefes  of  this  kind  Mr. 
Adams  makes  the  following  reply  :  “  From  what  has 
been  faid,  it  clearly  appears,  that  their  motions  are  not 
purely  mechanical,  but  are  produced  by  an  internal  fpon- 
taneous  principle  ;  and  that  they  muft  therefore  be  placed 
among  the  clafs  of  living  animals,  for  they  polfefs  the 
ftrongeft  marks  and  the  mod  decided  characters  of  anima¬ 
tion ;  and,  eonfequently,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  fuppofition  of  a  chaotic  and  neutral  kingdom,  which 
can  only  have  derived  its  origin  from  a  very  tranflent  and 
fuperficial  view  of  thefe  animalcules.  It  may  alfo  be  fur¬ 
ther  obferved,  that  as  we  fee  that  the  motions  of  the 
limbs,  &c.  of  the  larger  animals,  are  produced  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  conftruCtion  of  the  body,  and  the  aCtion  of  the 
foul  thereon,  and  are  forced  by  the  ocular  demonftration 
which  arifes  from  anatomical  difleCtion  to  acknowledge 
this  mechanifm  which  is  adapted  to  produce  the  various 

motions 
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motions  necelTary  to  the  animal ;  and  as,  when  wc  have 
recourfe  to  the  microfcope,  wc  find  thole  pieces  which  had 
appeared  to  the  naked  eye  as  (lie  primary  mechanical  cau- 
l'es  of  particular  motions,  to  confill  themfelves  of  fmaller 
parts,  -which  are  the  caufes  of  motion,  extenlion,  & c.  in 
the  larger;  when  the  druidure  therefore  can  be  traced  no 
further  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  glades,  we  have  no  right  to 
conclude  that  the  parts  which  are  invisible  are  not  equally 
the  fubject  of  mechanifin  :  for  this  would  be  only  to  af- 
'  fert,  in  other  words,  that  a  thing  may  exid  becaufe  we  fee 
and  feel  it,  and  have  no  exiftence  when  it  is  not  the  objeft 
of  our  fenfes.  The  fame  train  of  reafoning  may  be  applied 
to  animalcules  ;  we  fee  them  move  ;  but,  becaufe  the  muf- 
cles  and  members  which  occafion  thefe  motions  are  invili- 
ble,  fhall  we  infer  that  they  have  no  mufcles,  with  organs 
appropriated  to  the  motion  of  the  whole  and  its  parts  ?  To 
fay  that  they  ex  ill  not  becaufe  we  cannot  perceive  them, 
would  not  be  a  rational  conclufion.  Our  fenfes  are  indeed 
given  us  that  we  may  comprehend  fome  efFefts  ;  but  then 
we  have  alfoa  mind,  with  reafon,  bellowed  upon  us,  that, 

♦  from  the  things  which  we  do  perceive  with  our  fenfes,  we 
may  deduce  the  nature  of  thole  caufes  and  effedfts  which 
are  imperceptible  to  the  corporeal  eye.” 

Belides  the  above  fy Hematic  arrangement  of  animal¬ 
cules,  there  has  been  another,  and  very  lingular  fpecies,  fug- 
gelled  by  Leeuwenhoek  and  Hartfoeker,  as  pervading  the 
femen  mafculinum  of  every  kind  of  animal ;  an  opinion, 
which  has  alfo  been  warmly  fupported  by  Andry,  Valif- 
'  nieri,  Bourguet,  and  other  obfervers.  The  bodies  of  thefe 
animalcules,  fays  Leeuwenhoek,  are  of  an  oblong  oval 

■  form,  with  long  tapering  (lender  tails  bluing  from  them  ; 
and,  as  by  this  lliape  they  refemble  tadpoles ,  they  have  been 
frequently  called  by  that  name  ;  though  the  tails  of  them, 
in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  are  much  longer  than  the 
tails  of  tadpoles  are  :  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  ani¬ 
malcules  in  the  femen  of  filhes  have  tails  much  longer  and 
more  (lender  than  the  tails  of  thofe  in  other  animals  ;  in- 

■  fomuch,  that  the  extremity  of  them  is  not  to  be  difcerned 
without  the  bed  glades,  and  the  utmoft  attention.  The 
number  of  thefe  animalcules,  he  fays,  is  inconceivable. 
On  viewing  with  a  microfcope  the  milt  or  femen  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  cod-filh,  innumerable  multitudes  of  animalcules  were 
found  therein,  of  fuch  a  diminutive  five,  that  he  fuppofed 
at  leafi:  10,000  of  them  capable  of  being  contained  in  the 
bulk  of  a  grain  of  land  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  the 
milt  of  this  dngle  filh  contained  more  living  animalcules 
than  there  are  to  be  found  people  living  in  the  whole 
world.  To  find  the  comparative  fize  of  thefe  animalcules, 
Leeuwenhoek  placed  an  hair  of  his  head  near  them  ;  which 
hair,  through  his  microfcope,  appeared  an  inch  in  breadth ; 
and  he  was  fatisfied,  that  at  lead  60  fuch  animalcules 
could  eafily  lie  within  that  diameter  ;  whence,  their  bo¬ 
dies  being  fpherical,  it  follows,  that  216,000  of  them  are 
about  equal  to  a  globe  whofe  diameter  is  the  breadth  of  a 
hair.  He  obferved,  that  when  the  water  wherewith  he 
had  diluted  the  femen  of  a  cod-filh  was  exhaled,  the  little 
bodies  of  the  animalcules  burd  in  pieces;  which  did  not 
happen  to  thofe  in  the  femen  of  a  ram  :  and  this  he  im¬ 
putes  to  the  greater  firmnefs  and  confidencyof  the  latter; 
as  the  fledi  of  a  "land-animal  is  more  compact  than  filh. 
Thefe  animalcules  appear  to  be  very  vigorous,  and  tena¬ 
cious  of  life  ;  for  they  may  be  obferved  to  move  long  after 
the  animal  from  which  they  are  taken  is  dead.  They  have 
this  peculiarity  alfo,  that  they  are  continually  in  motion, 
without  the  lead  red  or  intermidion,  provided  there  is  flu¬ 
id  fufficient  for  them  to  lwim  about  in.  Leeuwenhoek 
farther  fays,  that,  having  examined  the  femen  of  a  cock, 
he  perceived  a  number  of  animals  fimiliar  to  river  eels  ; 
but  they  were  fo  minute,  that  50,000  of  them  were 
not  equal  in  bulk  to  a  grain  of  fand.  Of  thofe  in  the  fe¬ 
men  of  a  rat,  it  required  many  millions  to  make  the 
thicknefs  of  a  hair,  &c.  This  curious  obferver  was  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  whole  fubflance  of  the  femen  was  only  a 
mafs  of  animalcules.  He  faw  thefe  animalcules  indifcri- 
minately  in  the  feed  of  men,  of  quadrupeds,  of  birds, 
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of  fillies,  and  of  infefts.  In  the  feed  of  a  grafs-hopper, 
the  animalcules  were  long,  and  extremely  thin.  They 
appeared,  he  fays,  to  be  attached  by  their  fuperior  end  ; 
and  the  other  end,  which  he  calls  their  tail,  had  a  brilk 
motion,  like  that  of  the  tail  of  a  ferpent  when  its  head  is 
fixed.  In  the  femen  of  young  animals,  when  examined 
before  they  have  any  fexual  appetite,  he  alleges  that  he 
faw  the  lame  minute  animals,  and  that  they  had  no  moti¬ 
on  :  but,  when  the  feafon  of  love  arrived,  the  animal¬ 
cules  moved  -with  great  vivaciy.  In  the  femen  of  a  male 
frog,  he  faw  animalcules  ;  but,  at  fird,  they  were  imper- 
febf,  and  had  no  motion  :  fome  time  after  he  found  them 
alive.  They  were  fo  minute,  he  obferves,  than  10,000  of 
them  were  only  equal  in  bulk  to  a  fingle  egg  of  the  female. 

In  the  femen  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  dog,  he  pretended 
to  fee  two  fpecies  of  animalcules,  refembling  males  and 
females.  Having  Ihut  up  the  femen  of  the  dog  in  a  fmall 
vial,  he  fays,  that  a  great  number  of  animalcules  died  the 
fird  day  ;  that,  on  the  fecond  and  third  day,  dill  more  of 
them  died  ;  and  that  few  of  them  were  alive  on  the  fourth 
day.  But,  having  repeated  this  experiment  on  the  femen  of 
the  fame  dog,  he  found,  at  the  end  of  fevendays  theanimal- 
cules  as  brilk  and  lively  as  if  they  had  been  newly  extradit¬ 
ed  from  the  animal  :  and  having  opened  a  bitch,  that, 
fome  time  before  the  experiment,  had  been  three  times 
covered  by  the  fame  dog,  he  could  not  perceive,  with  the 
naked  eye,  any  male  femen  in  the  uterus  or  its  appendages  ; 
but,  by  the  aflidance  of  the  microlcope,  he  found  the 
fpermatic  animals  of  the  dog  in  both  horns  of  the  uterus: 
in  that  part  of  the  uterus  which  is  neared  the  vagina,  he 
difcovered  great  numbers,  which  evidently  proves,  fays 
he,  that  the  male  femen  enters  the  uterus,  or,  at  lead, 
that  the  fpermatic  animals  of  the  dog  had  arrived  there  by 
their  own  motion,  which  enables  them  to  pals  over  four 
or  five  inches  in  half  an  hour.  In  the  uterus  of  a  female 
rabbit,  which  had  jud  received  the  male,  he  obferved  au 
infinite  numberof  fpermatic  animals.  He  remarks,  that  the 
bodies  of  thele  animals  are  round ;  that  they  have  long  tails  ; 
and  that  they  often  change  their  figure,  efpecially  when 
the  fluid  in  which  they  fwim  begins  to  dry  up.  In  the 
preceding  plate  they  are  correctly  delineated.  Fig.  18  re- 
prefents  the  animalcules  in  the  feed  of  the  rabbit;  19, 
fhews  the  form  of  thofe  in  the  feed  of  a  dog  ;  20,  (hews  the 
fpermatic  animals  in  the  feed  of  a  ram  ;  and  2  j,  are  thofe 
found  in  the  feed  of  a  cock.  The  whole  are  exhibited  of 
the  larged  fize  they  could  poffibly  be  magnified. 

'  Thefe  experiments  of  Leeuwenhoek  were  repeated  by 
feveral  people,  who  pretended  to  have  found  them  exactly 
as  above  delcribed.  Mr.  Andry  fays,  that  he  could  find  no 
animals  in  the  human  femen  previous  to  the  age  of  puber¬ 
ty  ;  that  they  exid  not  in  the  femen  of  very  old  men  ; 
that  there  are  few  of  them  in  thofe  who  are  aifetiied  with 
the  venereal  difeafe,  and  that  thefe  few  are  in  a  languilh- 
ing  date  ;  that  none  of  them  appear  alive  in  impotent  per- 
fons  ;  and  that  the  animalcules  in  the  femen  of  men  have 
a  larger  head  than  thofe  of  other  animals,  which  corref- 
ponds,  he  obferves,  with  the  dgure  of  the  foetus  and  in¬ 
fant  ;  and  he  adds,  that  thofe  who  life  women  too  fre¬ 
quently  have  generally  few  or  no  animalcules  in  their  fe¬ 
men. 

The  difeovery  of  thefe  fpermatic  animalcules  was 
thought  to  throw  fome  light  on  the  rnyderious  affair  or 
generation,  and  thefe  minute  creatures  were  imagined  to 
be  each  of  them  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the 
parent.  But  here  the  infinite  number  of  thefe  animal¬ 
cules  was  an  objection,  and  the  difficulty  remained  as  great 
as  before  ;  for,  as  every  one  of  thefe  animalcules  beho¬ 
ved  to  be  produced  from  a  male  and  female,  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  origin  by  animalcular  generation  in  the  lame 
manner  was  only  explaining  generation  by  itfelf. 

The  a<5t  of  conception  is  thus  deferibed  by  the  learned 
Boerhaave:  The  male  feed,  which  abounds  with  living 
animalcules,  animated  with  great  drength,  extreme  heat, 
and  perhaps  with  a  great  quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  is 
eje&ed  with  a  violent  impetuofity  through  the  uterine. ori- 
3  ficej 
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flee,  which  is  then  open,  by  its  neck,  the  valvules  of 
which  are  then  more  limber,  into  the  matrix  of  the  wo¬ 
man,  which  is  then  fvvelled  by  motion,  by  heat,  and  be¬ 
comes  turgid  by  a  fort  of  flight  inflammation  which  feents 
to  take  place;  moiflened  alfo  by  its  lymph  and  the  f pipits 
which  arc  excited',  the  excitation  produced  in  the  nervous 
papillae  of  the  wrinkles  of  the  vagina,  caufes  the  womb 
to  clofc  immediately  and  fpafmod'cally.  The  male  femen 
being  then  retained,  heated,  agitated,  meeting  with  the 
ovum  of  the  woman,  its  vivifying  portion,' which  is  of  in¬ 
conceivable  fmallnefs,  infmnates  itfelf  through  the  pores, 
already  dilated,  of  the  little  glandulous  membrane  of  the 
egg,  where  it  is  retained,  fixed,  cherifhed  by  a  gentle, heat, 
nottrirtied,  takes  root  by  the  umbilical  membrane,  and  fdon 
fuffbeates  or  deftroys  all  the  other  animalcules  which  have 
lefs  ftrength.  Thus  is  conception  completed  ;  but,  as  it 
fometimes  happens  that  more  titan  one  of  thefe  animal¬ 
cules  is  preferved,  hence  plural  conceptions ;  hence  two 
children,  by  this  internal  ftruggle,  are  fometimes  born 
joined  together.  Bocrk.  bj.  Med.  673. 

This  hypothefis,  however,  not  proving  fatisfabtory,  ano¬ 
ther  hath  been  fuggefted  by  M.  Butfon,  by  which,  indeed, 
he  at  once  annihilates  the  whole  animalcular  world  ;  yet 
in  this  he  hath  been  fdllow'ed  by  feveral  very  ingenious 
philofophers.  His  fyftem  being  founded  upon  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments,  we  ihall  give  the  particulars  of  them 
in  his  own  words  : 

“  Having  procured  the  feminal  veffels  of  a  man  who 
died  a  violent  death,  and  whofe  body  was  Hill  warm,  I 
extracted  all  the  liquor  from  them,  and  put  it  in  a  vial. 

1  examined,  by  the  microfcope,  a  drop  of  this  liquor, 
without  any  dilution.  A  loon  as  tire  vapours  which  arofe 
from  the  liquor,  and  obfeured  the  glafs,  were  diilipated,  I 
obferved  pretty  large  filaments,  as  reprefented  in  Jg.  22 
of  the  preceding  plate,  which,  in  fome  places,  fpread  out 
into  branches,  and,  in  others,  intermingled  with  each 
other.  Thefe  filaments  clearly  appeared  to  be  agitated 
with  an  internal  undulatory  motion,  like  hollow  tubes, 
which  contained  fome  moving  fubflance.  I  faw  diftindtly 
two  of  thefe  filaments,  which  were  joined  longitudinally, 
feparate  from  each  other  in  the  middle,  and  alternately 
approach  and  recede,  like  two  ftretched  cords,  fixed  by 
the  ends,  and  drawn  afunder  at  the  middle.  Thefe  fila¬ 
ments  were  compofed  of  globules  which  touched  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  refembled  a  chaplet  of  beads,  as  reprefented  in 
Jg.  23  of  the  fame  plate.  I  then  obferved  filaments 
which  were  blown  up,  and  fwelled  in  certain  places,  as 
{hewn  in  Jg.  24;  and  perceived  frnall  oval  globules  iffue 
from  thefe  fvvelled  parts,  which  had  a  vibratory  motion, 
like  that  of  a  pendulum,  as  reprefented  mjg.  23.  Thefe 
fmall  bodies  were  attached  to  the  filaments  by  little  threads, 
which  gradually  lengthened  as  the  bodies  moved :  and, 
laftly,  J  obferved  thefe  fmall  bodies  detach  themfelves  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  large  filament,  and  draw  after  them  the 
little  thread,  which  refembled  a  tail.  As  the  liquor  was 
too  thick,  and  the  filaments  too  near  each  other,  I  dilu¬ 
ted  another  drop  with  pure  rain  water,  after  fatisfying 
myfelf  that  it  contained  no  animalcules.  I  then  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  the  filaments  were  more  diflant  from  each  other, 
and  faw  diftintlly  the  motion  of  the  fmall  bodies  above 
taken  notice  of,  which  was  more  free,  and  they  appeared 
to  fwim  with  greater  agility,  and  trailed  their  threads  af¬ 
ter  them  with  greater  eafe 5  and,  if  I  had  not  feen  them 
feparate  from  the  filaments,  and  draw  the  threads  out  of 
them,  I  fliould  have  believed,  from  this  fecond  obferva- 
tion,  the  moving  bodies  to  be  real  animals,  and  their 
threads  to  be  tails.  This  appearance  is  faithfully  deline¬ 
ated  in  Jg.  26  of  the  fame  plate.  After  examining  with 
great  attention  one  of  the  filaments,  which  was  three  times 
thicker  than  the  fmall  bodies,  I  perceived  two  of  thefe 
bodies  detach  themfelves  with  much  difficulty,  and  drag 
after  them  long  (lender  threads,  which  impeded  their  mo¬ 
tion.  When  the  feminal  liquor  became  more  fluid,  the 
filaments  difappeared;  but  the  fmall  bodies  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous,  as  (hewn  in  Their  motion,  for 
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the  moil:  part,  refembled  that  of  a  pendulum ;  each  of 
them  had  a  long  thread,  from  which  they  evidently  en¬ 
deavoured  to  difengage  themfelves;  their  progreffive  mo¬ 
tion  w  as  extremely  flow,  during  which  they  vibrated  to 
the  right  and  left.  At  each  vibration,  they  had  a  rolling 
unfteady  motion ;  fo  that,  befides  their  horizontal  vibra° 
tiens,  they  roll  or  vibrate  in  a  vertical  diredtion;  which 
proves  thefe  bodies  to  be  of  a  globular  figure,  or  at  lead 
that  their  inferior  part  is  not  a  flat  bafe  fufficiently  exten- 
five  to  keep  them  in  one  pofition.  At  the  end  of  two  oir 
three  hours,  when  the  liquor  was  more  fluid,  a  Hill  great¬ 
er  number  of  thefe  moving  bodies  appeared,  as  reprefent¬ 
ed  JJg.  28.  They  were  more  free  of  incumbrances; 
their  threads  were  iliorter ;  their  progreflive  motion  was 
more  direift ;  and  their  horizontal  vibration  was  greatly 
diminiilied;  for  the  longer  the  threads  were,  their  vibra¬ 
tory  motion  was  increafed,  and  their  progrefs  forward  was 
diminifned.  The  vertical  vibration  was  Hill  apparent. 
In  five  or  fix  hours,  the  liquor  had  almoft  all  the  fluidity 
it  could  acquire,  without  being  decompofed.  W’e  then 
difeovered  that  moil  of  thefe  fmall  moving  bodies  were 
entirely  difengaged  from  their  threads,  as  fliewn  in  Jg.  29, 
Their  figure  was  oval ;  they  moved  forward  with  confide- 
rable  quicknefs  ;  and,  by  their  motion  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  and  to  every  fide,  they  had  now  more  than  ever 
the  appearance  of  real  animals.  Thofe  which  had  tails 
or  threads  flicking  to  them,  feemed  to  have  lefs  vivacity 
than  the  others.  Of  thofe  which  had  no  threads,  fome 
appeared  to  change  both  their  figure  and  their  iize.  Some 
were  round  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  oval,  and 
a  few  were  thicker  at  the  extremities  than  in  the  middle. 
The  rolling  and  vibratory  motions  were  Hill  perceptible. 
In  twelve  hours,  the  liquor  had  depofited,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vial,  a  kind  of  gelatinous,  bluiih,  or  rather  afh- 
coloured,  fubflance ;  and  the  fluid  that  fwam  on  the 
top  was  nearly  as  clear  as  water,  only  it  had  a  tindhire 
of  blue,  like  water  in  which  a  fmall  quantity  of  foap  had 
been  diffolved.  It  Hill,  however,  retained  its  vifeofity. 
The  little  bodies,  which  were  now  entirely  freed  from 
their  threads,  moved  with  great  activity  on  all  fides,  and 
fome  of  them  turned  round  their  centres.  Moft  of  them 
were  oval,  though  fome  of  them  were  round.  I  have  feen 
them  change  figures,  and  from  oval  become  round:  I 
have  feen  them  divide,  and,  from  a  fingle  oval  or  globule, 
feparate  into  two.  Their  activity  always  increafed  as  their 
fize  diminiilied.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
liquor  had  depofited  a  greater  quantity  of  gelatinous  mat¬ 
ter,  which  I  diluted,  witli  fome  difficulty,  in  water.  It 
appeared  to  confift  of  a  multitude  of  opaque  tubes  refem- 
bling  lace,  but  without  any  regularity  or  the  fmalleft  mo¬ 
tion.  In  the  clear  femen  itfelf,  there  were  a  few  fmall 
bodies  flill  moving;  next  day. their  number  was  ftill  far¬ 
ther  diminiilied.  After  this  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but 
globules  without  the  lead  appearance  of  motion.  Thefe 
experiments  were  often  repeated  with  great  exadtnefs; 
and  they  convinced  me  that  the  threads  which  adhere  to 
the  moving  bodies  are  not  tails,  nor  any  part  proper  to 
thefe  bodies;  for  the  tails  or  threads  have  no  proportion 
to  the  reft  of  the  body ;  they  are  of  different  dimenfions, 
though  the  bodies  are  always  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  at  the 
fame  time.  The  motion  of  the  globule  is  embarraffed  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  tail.  When  the  tail  is  too 
long,  it  fometimes  prevents  the  progreflive  motion  alto¬ 
gether,  leaving  nothing  but  the  vibrations  from  right  to 
left;  and  the  globules  make  evident  efforts  to  difentangle 
themfelves  from  this  incumbrance. 

“ Having  procured  the  feminal  fluid  of  another  man 
recently  dead,  I  put  a  pretty  large  drop  of  it  on  the  glafs 
of  the  microfcope,  and  it  foon  liquefied  without  any  mix¬ 
ture.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  clofe  net-work,  the  fi¬ 
laments  of  which  w'ere  of  a  coniiderable  leng'h  and  thick- 
nefs,  and  they  feemed  to  proceed  from  the  th  ekefl  part 
of  the  liquor,  as  fliewn  in  Jg.  30.  Thefe  filaments  fepa- 
raled  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  became  more  fluid;  and 
at  laft  they  divided  into  globules,  which  feemed  at  firft  to 

have 
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have  too  little  force  to  put  them  in  motion :  but  their 
power  of  moving  increafed  as  they  receded  from  the  fila¬ 
ments,  and  they  appeared  to  make  confiderable  efforts  to 
difengage  themfelves.  In  this  manner  each  of  them  gra¬ 
dually  drew  tails  of  different  lengths  out  of  the  filaments. 
Some  of  thefe  tails  were  fo  long  and  fo  thin,  that  they  had 
no  proportion  to  the  bodies,  which  were  always  more  or 
lefs  embarratfed,  according  to  the  length  of  the  threads 
or  tails.  When  the  tail  was  long,  the  angle  of  the  vi¬ 
bratory  motion  was  increafed;  and,  when  the  tail  was 
fhort,  the  progreffive  motion  was  more  confpicuous.  I 
continued  my  obfervations,  almoft  without  interruption, 
for  fourteen  hours  ;  and  I  difeovered,  that  the  length  of 
the  tails  or  threads  gradually  diminifhed,  and  became  fo 
thin  and  delicate,  that  their  extremities  fucceflively  cea- 
fed  to  be  vifible;  and  at  laft  the  whole  difappeared.  The 
horizontal  vibrations  ot  the  globules  then  cealed,  and 
their  progreffive  motion  was  then  diredt,  though  they  frill 
had  vertical  ofcillations,  or,  rather,  they  rolled  like  a 
velfel  at  fea.  The  fmall  bodies,  when  deprived  of  their 
tails,  were  oval  and  tranfparent,  and  refembled  thole  pre¬ 
tended  animals  which  are  feen  in  oyfter-water  on  the  fixth 
or  feventh  day,  or  thofe  found  in  the  jelly  of  roalted  veal 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day. 

“  Between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  hour,  the  liquor  was 
become  very  fluid,  and  all  the  globules  appeared  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  troops  from  one  fide  of  the  drop,  as  reprefented 
in  fig.  31.  They  palfed  over  the  field  of  the  microlcope 
in  'lets  than  four  feconds  ;  they  marched  in  lines  of  feven 
or  eight  in  front ;  and  fucceeded  each  other  without  in¬ 
terruption,  like  the  defiling  ot  loldiers.  1  obferved  this 
fingular  phenomenon  for  more  than  five  minutes;  and, 
as  the  current  of  animals  did  not  then  ceafe,  I  was  defi- 
rous  of  difeovering  the  caufe.  I  therefore  gently  fliifted 
the  glafs,  and  perceived  that  all  thefe  moving  globules 
proceeded  from  a  kind  of  mucilage  or  net-work  of  fila¬ 
ments,  as  fhewn  in  fig.  32,  which  continually  produced 
them,  and  with  more  rapidity  and  copioufnefs  than  the 
filaments  had  done  ten  hours  before.  There  was  flill  a 
difference  more  remarkable  between  the  globules  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  liquor,  when  thick,  and  thofe  produced  when 
it  was  more  fluid;  for,  in  the  latter  cafe,  they  drew  no 
threads  or  tails  after  them,  their  motion  was  quicker,  and 
they  went  in  flocks  like  fheep.  I  examined  the  mucilage 
from  which  they  proceeded  fora  long  time,  and  perceived 
that  it  gradually  diminifhed,  and  was  converted  into  mo¬ 
ving  globules,  till  more  than  one  half  of  it  was  deftroyed. 
After  which,  the  liquor  being  too  dry,  this  mucilage  be¬ 
came  obfeure  in  the  middle,  and  it  was  furrounded  with 
fmall  threads,  forming  fquare  intervals,  as  fhewn  in  jig. 
33.  Thefe  fmall  threads  feemed'to  be  compofed  of  the 
bodies  of  the  moving  globules  which  had  been  killed  by 
the  drying  of  the  liquor,  and  the  whole  refembled  the 
web  of  a  fpider  befprinkled  with  drops  of  dew.  By  the 
firft  experiments,  I  perceived  that  thefe  fmall  moving  bo¬ 
dies  changed  their  figures;  and  I  imagined,  that,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  they  diminifhed  in  bulk,  though  I  was  not  then  al¬ 
together  certain  of  the  fact.  But  my  fubfequent  obfer¬ 
vations  removed  every  doubt.  At  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  hour,  the  bodies  were  vifibly  fmaller;  but,  as  they 
diminifhed  in  bulk,  their  fpecific  gravity  increafed,  Spe¬ 
cially  when  they  ceafed  to  move,  which  they  generally  did 
all  at  once,  and  fell  down  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  an 
afh-coloured  fediment,  which  was  perceptible  by  the  na¬ 
ked  eye  ;  and,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  microfcope,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  compofed  of  globules  attached  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  fometimes  by  threads,  and  at  other  times  by  groups, 
but  always  in  a  regular  manner.” 

From  thefe  experiments,  M.  Buffon  concludes,  that 
what  Leeuwenhoek,  Hartfoeker,  and  others,  have  called 
fpermatic  animals,  are  not  creatures  really  endowed  with 
life,  but  fomething  proper  to  compofe  a  living  creature  ; 
and  he  diftinguifhes  them  by  the  name  of  organic  particles. 
The  fame  individual  kinds  of  animals  he  declares  he  has 
found  in  the  fluids  feparated  from  the  ovaria  of  females ; 
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and  for  the  truth  of  this  appeals  to  the  teftimony  of  Mr. 
Needham,  who  was  an  eye-wi.tnefs  of  his  experiments. 
He  alfo  brings  an  additional  proof  of  his  dodhine  from 
Mr.  Needham’s  obfervations  on  the  milt,  of  the  calmar,  a 
fpecies  of  cuttle-fifh,  which,  he  fays,  contains  no  animal¬ 
cules;  and  therefore  we  may  from  analogy  conclude,  that 
the  fmall  moving  bodies  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  femen 
of  other  animals,  are  not  really  creatures  endowed  with 
life.  M.  Buffon  extends  the  analogy  flill  further;  and 
concludes,  that  all  the  moving  bodies  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  infufions  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  are  of  a  limilar  nature.  “  To. difeover  (fays  he) 
whether  all  the  parts  of  animals,  and  all  the  feeds  .of  plants, 
contained  moving  organic  particles,  1  made  infufions  of 
the  flelh  of  different  animals,  and  of  the  feeds  of  more 
than  twenty  different  fpecies  of  vegetables;  and  after  re¬ 
maining  fome  days  in  clofe  glafles,  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  organic  moving  particles  in  all  of  them.” 

Thefe  fyftems,  however,  both  of  fpermatic  animalcules, 
and  of  organic  particles,  notwithstanding  the  fpecious  mode 
in  which  they  were  introduced,  and  the  credit  given  them 
by  men  of  the  firft  philofophical  ability,  are  now  fallen 
into  difrepute,  and  totally  rejected  by  later  phyfiolo'gifts, 
for  reafons  which  may  be  feen  under  the  article  Impreg¬ 
nation,  and  by  confulting  other  obfervations  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  p.  642,  643,  Stc. 

ANIMA'L!TY,jf  The  flate  of  animal  exiftence. 

To  A'NIMATE,  v.  a.  \_animo,  Lat,]  To  quicken;  to 
make  alive  ;  to  give  life  to  :  as,  The  foul  animates  the  bo¬ 
dy;  Man  muff  have  been  animated  by  a  higher  power. 
To  give  pow'ers  to;  to  heighten  the  powers  or  effect  of 
anything.  To  encourage;  to  incite: 

But  none,  ah!  none  can  animate  the  lyre, 

And  the  mute  firings  with  vocal  fouls  infpire  : 

Whether  the  learn’d  Minerva  be  her  theme, 

Or  chafte  Diana  bathing  in  the  ftreant; 

None  can  record  their  heav’nly  praife  fo  well 
As  Helen,  in  whofe  eyes  ten  thoufand  Cupids  dwell. 

Dry  den. 

Animate,  1 adj.  Alive;  poffefling animal  life. — All  bo¬ 
dies  have  fpirits  and  pneumatical  parts  within  them ;  but 
the  main  differences  between  animate  and  inanimate,  are 
two  :  the  firft:  is,  that  the  fpirits  of  things  animate  are  all 
contained  within  themfelves,  and  are  branched  in  veins 
and  fecret  canals,  as  blood  is;  and,  in  living  creatures, 
the  fpirits  have  not  only  branches,  but  certain  cells  or 
feats,  where  the  principal  fpirits  refide,  and  whereunto 
the  reft  do  refort :  but  the  fpirits  in  things  inanimate  are 
fhut  in,  and  cut  off  by  the  tangible  parts,  and  are  not 
pervious  one  to  another,  as  air  is  in  fnow.  Bacon . 

Nobler  birth 

Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life, 

Of  growth,  fenfe,  reafon,  all  fumm’d  up  in  man.  Milton, 
There  are  feveral  topics  ufed  againft:  atheifm  and  idolatry  ; 
fucli  as  the  vifible  marks  of  divine  wifdorn  and  goodnefs 
in  the  works  of  the  creation,  the  vital  union  of  fouls 
with  matter,  and  the  admirable  ftructure  of  animate  bo¬ 
dies.  Bentley. 

A'NIMATED,  part.  adj.  Lively;  vigorous: 

Warriors  fhe  fires  with  animated  founds; 

Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lovers  wounds.  Pope. 

Animated-needle,  a  needle  touched  with  a  magnet 
or  loadftone. 

A'NIMATENESS,yi  The  ftate  of  being  animated. 

AN1M  A'TION,yi  The  aft  of  animating  or  enlivening. 
The  date  of  being  enlivened.— -Two  general  motions  in  all 
animation  are  its  beginning  and  encreafe  ;  and  two  more  to 
run  through  its  ftate  and  declination.  Brown. 

Animation  is  therefore,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  the  parti¬ 
cular  effedt  produced  by  the  vis  vita:,  in  all  animated  bo¬ 
dies,  by  which  life  is  begun  and  fupported.  The  diffe¬ 
rent  hypothefes  of  phyficians  and  philofophers,  concerning 
the  time  of  animation,  have  had  their  influence  on  the 
8  Z  penal 
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penal  lav/?  made  againft  artificial  abortions  :  it  having  been 
made  capital  to  procure  mifearriage  in  the  one  ftate,  while 
in  the  other  it  was  only  deemed  a  venial  crime.  The  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  by  a  conflitution  publiflied  in  1532,  put 
the  matter  on  another  footing;  inftead  of  the  diltinction 
of  an  animated  and  unanimated  foetus,  he  introduced  that 
of  a  vital  and  non-vital  foetus,  as  a  thing  of  more  obvious 
and  eafy  decilion,  and  not  depending  on  any  fyftem  either 
of  creation,  tradurition,  or  infufion.  Accordingly  a  foe¬ 
tus  is  laid,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  to  be  animated,  when  it  is 
perceived  to  (tir  in  the  womb  ;  which  ufually  happens 
about  the  middle  of  the  term  of  geiiation. 

Animation,  is  an  enigmatical  word  ufed  by  alchemifts 
in  theiremploy  of  tranfmuting  metals.  Quicklilver  is  faid 
to  be  animated,  when,  by  conjunction  with  a  perfect  me¬ 
tal,  it  is  reduced  to  a  certain  fpecies. 

A'NIMATIVE,  adj.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
giving  life,  or  animating. 

ANIMATOR,/!  That  which  gives  life ;  or  any  thing 
analagcus  to  life,  as  motion. 

A'NIME,  f.  [the  Portuguefe  corrupted  the  word  anima 
into  anime .j  it  is  improperly  called  gum  anime,  being  a  re- 
linous  fubltance  imported  from  New  Spain  and  the  Brazils. 
It  is  alfo  called  courbaril  rezina,  amincea,  avimum.  Pilo  calls 
the  tree  from  whence  it  is  obtained  jetaiba,  and  the  In¬ 
dians  call  it  courbaril.  It  is  the  hymenaa  courbariloi  Linnaeus. 

The  gum  anime  is  a  tranfparent,  yellowifh-white,  refi- 
nous,  gum,  obtained  from  a  large  tree  in  Brazil  and  New 
Spain,  and  alfo  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world.  That 
from  the  eafi,  Diofcorides  calls  by  the  names  myrrka  and 
mince  a  \  but,  in  our  fhops,  we  have  no  other  than  the  Ame¬ 
rican  forts.  The  fmall  tears  are  the  pureft.  It  hath  but 
little  tafie,  though  to  the  fmell  it  is  very  agreeable.  It 
ealily  breaks  between  the  teeth  ;  bur,  if  chewed  for  fome 
time,  it  foftens  and  becomes  adhelive.  If  it  is  laid  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  it  immediately  melts,  catches  flame,  and 
burns  quickly  away,  leaving  only  very  little  white  allies. 
It  diffolves  in  fp.  vini  R.  but  is  very  little  affected  by  wa¬ 
ter,  except  in  diftillation,  by  which  it  gives  a  part  of  its 
flavour,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil. 

The  Bralilians  are  faid  to  ufe  it  in  fumigations  for  pains 
and  aches  from  a  cold  caufe.  With  11s  it  is  efteemed  diu¬ 
retic.  ThedofeisBi.  The  gum  copal  is  often  fold  for  it. 

Anime,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  when  the  eyes  of  a 
rapacious  creature  are  borne  of  a  different  tin6fure  from 
the  creature  itfelf. 

ANIMET'TA,/.  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes 
the  cloth  wherewith  the  cup  of  the  eucharift  is  covered. 

ANIMO'SE,  adj.  [animofus,  Lat. ]  Full  of  fpirit;  hot; 
vehement. 

ANIMO'SENESS,/!  Spirit;  heat;  vehemence  of  tem¬ 
per. 

ANIMO'SITY,  f  [ animofitas ,  Lat.]  Vehemence  of  ha¬ 
tred  ;  paffionate  malignity.  It  implies  rather  a  difpofition 
to  break  out  into  outrages,  than  the  outrage  itfelf. — No 
religious  fe6l  ever  carried  their  averfions  for  each  other  to 
greater  heights  than  our  ftate  parties  have  done  ;  who,  the 
more  to  inflame  their  paflions,  have  mixed  religious  and 
civil  animofiiies  together;  borrowing  one  of  their  appella¬ 
tions  from  the  church.  Swift. 

ANIN'GA,/!  a  root  which  grows  in  the  Antilles  iflands, 
much  refembling  the  China  plant.  It  is  ufed  by  fu gar- 
bakers  for  refining  fugar. 

ANJOU',  a  ci-devant  province  of  France,  forms,  with 
the  late  provinces  of  Maine  and  Touraine,  the  four  de¬ 
partments  of  Maine  and  Loire,  Indre  and  Loire,  Maine 
and  Sarte.  The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  country  agreea¬ 
bly  diverfified  with  hills  and  meadows.  There  are  thirty- 
three  forefts  of  oak-trees  mixed  with  beech.  The  coun¬ 
try  produces  white-wine,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  peafe, 
beans,  flax,  hemp,  walnuts,  and  chefnuts.  In  Lower  An¬ 
ion  they  make  cider.  There  are  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds, 
and  good  pafture.  The  greateft  riches  of  the  province 
conftft  in  cows,  oxen,  and  Iheep.  There  are  feveral  coal 
and  iron  mines ;  and  quarries  of  marble  and  of  ftate ;  as 
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well  as  quarries  of  white  ftone,  proper  for  building,  on 
the  fide  of  the  river  Loire.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  faltpe- 
tre-works  and  fome  glafs-houfes.  The  remarkable  towns, 
befides  Angers  the  capital,  are  Saumur,  Brifac,  Pons  de 
Cea,  La  Fleche,  and  Beaufort. 

A'NIO,  or  A'nien,  now  il  Tevcrone ;  a  river  of  Italy, 
which  falls  into  the  Tiber,  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
Rome.  It  rifesin  a  mountain  near  Treba;  and,  running 
through  the  country  of  the  TEquiculi,  or  fEqui,  it  after¬ 
wards  feparated  the  Latins  from  the  Sabines  ;  but,  nearer 
its  mouth",  or  confluece,  it  had  the  Sabines  on  each  fide. 
It  forms  three  beautiful  lakes  in  its  courfe.  In  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Tibur  it  falls  - from  a  great  height,  and  there 
forms  a  very  rapid  cataraft  ;  hence  the  epithet  praceps, 
and  hence  the  fteam  caufed  by  its  fall.  Animus  is  the  epi¬ 
thet  formed  from  it.  Anienus  is  alfo  the  god  of  the  river. 

ANISA'TUM,/]  A  wine  in  which  anifeeds  are  infufed 
tints:  take  of  Afcalon  wine,  (this  was  a  ftrong  wine,) 
ft  xxx.  honey  ft  x.  anifeeds  5  v.  mix  them  and  let  them 
ftand  together  a  few  days,  then  ftrain  off  the  clear  liquor. 

A'NISE,/!  [anifum,  Lat.  ]  A  fpecies  of  apium  or  parftey 
with  large  fweet-fcented  feeds.  See  Illicium,  Pimpi- 
nella,  and  Bubon. 

ANISIFO'LIUM,/!  in  botany.  See  Limonia. 

ANISOMAR A'THRUM,/.  inbotany.  See  Scandix. 

A'NIUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king  of  the  id  and  of  De¬ 
los,  and  high-prieft  of  Apollo.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Oeno,  Spenno,  and  Elais,  to  whom  Bacchus  gave  the  pow¬ 
er  of  changing  whatever  they  pleafed  into  wine,  corn,  and 
oil.  When  Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  wiftt- 
ed  to  carry  them  with  him  to  fupply  his  army  with  pro- 
provifions;  but  they  complained  to  Bacchus,  who  changed 
them  into  doves. 

AN'KER,  f.  Rancher,  Du. ]  A  liquid  meafure  chiefly 
ufed  at  Amfterdarn.  It  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  avvrn, 
and  contains  two  ftekans :  each  ftekan  confifts  of  fixteen 
mengles ;  the  mengle  being  equal  to  two  of  our  wine  quarts. 

AN'KLE, /.  [ akcleow ,  Sax.  anckel,  Du.]  The  joint 
which  joins  the  foot  to  the  leg. 

Ankle-bone,/,  [from  ankle  and  bone.']  The  bone  of 
the  ankle. 

AN'NA,  or  Anne,  [run  Heb.  gracious.]  A  Chriftian 
name  of  women. 

Anna,  one'of  the  three  principalities  into  which  Ara¬ 
bia  Deferta  is  divided. 

Anna,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  above  principa¬ 
lity,  and  formerly  a  famed  mart-town,  is  li  mated.  in  lat,. 
33.  57.  and  Ion.  42.  10.  E.  on  the  river  Euphrates,  in  a 
fruitful  and  pleafant  foil.  It  has  two  ftreets,  which  are 
divided  by  the  river.  That  on  the  Mefopotamia  fide  is 
about  two  miles  long,  but  thinly  peopled,  and  by  none 
but  tradefmen;  that  on  the  oppofite  tide  is  about  fix  miles 
in  length,  and  it  is  there  that  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  city  dwell.  Every  houfe  lias  fome  ground  belonging 
to  it;  and  thefe  grounds  are  loaded  with  noble  fruit  trees, 
as  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  quinces,  figs,  dates,  pomegra¬ 
nates,  olives,  all  very  large  and  in  great  plenty.  Some  of 
the  flat  grounds  are  fown  with  corn  and  other  grain,  which 
yield  likewife  a  conliderable  crop.  This  city  is  the  com¬ 
mon  rendezvous  of  all  the  robbers  that  infeft  the  country, 
and  from  which  they  difperfe  themfelves  into  all  parts  of 
the  Defert.  Here  they  meet  to  confult ;  here  tmey  hold 
their  grand  council,  and  deliberate  w  here  to  rob  next  with 
fuccefs.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Turkifti  aga, 
and  the  janiflaries,  who  are  kept  here,  can  levy  the  tri¬ 
bute  impofed  by  the  Turks  on  all  the  commodities  carried 
through  this  city,  which  is  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares 
for  the  palling  of  the  caravans  that  go  to  and  from  Alep¬ 
po,  Tripoli,  Damafcus,  Bagdad,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  the  Turkifti  empire. 

Anna,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  lifter  of  Pygmalion  and 
Dido,  who  followed  her  lifter  into  Africa.  After  the 
death  of  Dido,  Ihe  retired  to  Malta,  from  whence  Pyg¬ 
malion  would  have  carried  her  away;  but  (he  got  fafe  in¬ 
to  Italy,  where  ./Eneas  gave  her  honourable  reception,  for 
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the  kindnefs  fhe  had  (hewn  him  when  he  was  at  Carthage, 
However,  Lavinia,  the  wife  of  tineas,  contrived  her  death ; 
and,  being  informed  of  this  by  her  fifter  in  a  dream,  the 
fled  to  the  river  Nirmicius,  of  which  (lie  became  a  nymph. 

ANNA'LE,yi  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  term  applied 
to  the  maffes  celebrated  for  the  dead  during  a  whole  year. 

ANNA'LIS  CLAVUS,  f.  the  nail  which  the  praetor, 
conful,  or  dictator,  drove  into  the  wall  of  Jupiter’s  tem¬ 
ple  annually  upon  the  ides  of  September,  to  (hew  the 
number  of  years.  But  this  cuftonr  was  fuperfeded  by 
reckoning  years  by  confulfhips.  The  ceremony  was  fome- 
times  performed  to  avert  the  plague,  & c. 

AN'NALIST,yi  A  writer  of  annals. 

AN'NALS,yi  [annates,  Lat. ]  Hiftories  digefted  in  the 
exact  order  of  time ;  narratives  in  which  every  event  is 
recorded  under  its  proper  year.  It  has  no  lingular : 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 

O  nymph  !  the  tedious  annals  of  our  fate; 

Through  fuch  a  train  of  woes  if  I  (hould  run. 

The  day  would  fooner  than  the  tale  be  done!  Dryden. 

— We  are  allured,  by  many  glorious  examples  in  the  annals 
of  our  religion,  that  every  one,  in  the  like  circumftances 
of  diftrefis,  will  not  a<5t  and  argue  thus;  but  thus  will  eve¬ 
ry  one  be  tempted  to  aft.  Rogers. 

Annals  differ  from  perfect  hi  (lory  in  this,  that  annals 
are  but  a  bare  relation  of  what  paffes  every  year,  as  a 
journal  is  of  what  paffes  every  day;  whereas  hiftory  re¬ 
lates  not  only  the  tranfaCtions  themfelves,  but  alio  the 
caufes,  motives,  and  fprings,  of  aCtions.  Annals  require 
nothing  but  brevity  ;  hiftory  demands  ornament.  Cicero 
informs  us  of  the  origin  of  annals.  To  preferve  the  me¬ 
mory  of  events,  the  pontifex  maximus ,  fays  he,  wrote  what 
paffed  each  year,  and  expofed  it  on  tables  in  his  own  houfe, 
where  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  read  :  this  they  called 
annales  inaximi-,  and  hence  the  writers  who  imitated  this 
fimpie  method  of  narrating  faflrs  were  called  annalijls. 

AN'NAN,  the  capital  of  Anr.andale,  a  divifion  of  Dum- 
friesfhire  in  Scotland;  a  fmall  town,  containing  about  600 
inhabitants,  and  (ituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in 
lon-3.o.W.  lat.  54.  40.  N.  This  place,  which  is  a  royal 
borough,  has  fome  trade  in  wine,  and  exports  annually 
between  20,000  and  30,000  Winchefter  bufhels  (10,000  and 
15,000  bolls)  of  corn.  Veffels  of  about  250  tons,  can  come 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town;  and  of  (ixty,  as  high  as 
the  bridge  ;  which  confifts  of  five  arches  defended  by  a 
gateway.  A  fabric  for  carding  and  (pinning  of  cotton  has 
lately  been  ereCted,  and  the  town  begins  to  increafe.  Here 
was  formerly  a  caftle ;  which  was  built  by  the  Bruces  af¬ 
ter  they  became  lords  of  Annandale.  Upon  the  death  of 
David  II.  the  fon  of  king  Robert,  in  1371,  this  caftle 
(Lochmaben),  and  the  lordlhip  of  Annandale,  came  to  Tho¬ 
mas.  Randolf  earl  of  Murray,  and  went  with  his  fifter 
Agnes  to  the  Dunbars  earls  of  March  :  after  their  forfei¬ 
ture  it  went  to  the  Douglaffes,  who  alfo  loft  it  by  the  fame 
fate  ;  and  then  having  come  to  Alexander  duke  of  Alba¬ 
ny,  he,  for  rebelling  againft  his  brother  king  James  III. 
and  plundering  the  fair  of  Lochmaben  in  1484,  was  alfo 
forfeit.  Since  which  time  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  became  the  great  key  of  the  weft  border. 

The  ftewartry  or  diftridt  of  Annandale,  of  which  Loc- 
maben  caftle  was  the  chief  fortalice,  is  a  fertile  vale, 
twenty-four  miles  long,  and  about  fourteen  miles  broad: 
from  its  vicinity  to  England,  and  the  continual  incurfions 
and  predatory  wars  of  the  borderers,  the  greateft  part  of 
it  was  uncultivated  and  common  :  but,  within  the  laft  for¬ 
ty  years,  all  thefe  waftes  and  commons  have  been  divided 
and  brought  into  culture,  and  the  country  has  affumed  a 
new  appearance;  which  may  be  aferibed  not  only  to  the 
divifion  of  the  commons,  but  likewife  to  the  improvement 
made  in  the  ro-.ds,  and  particularly  in  the  great  weftern 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  Moffat,  Gratncy,  and 
Carlille.  Annandale  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  of  Valentia;  and,  Severus’s  wall  ending  here,  it 
abounds  with  Roman  ftations  and  antiquities.  The  camps 
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at  Barrens  in  Middlebie,  and  on  the  hill  of  Burnfwork, 
are  dill  entire,  and  their  form  is  preferved  ;  and  the  traces 
and  remains  of  a  military  road  are  now  vilible  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  the  houfe  or  caftle  of 
Auchincafs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moffat,  once  the 
feat  of  that  potent  baron,  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  regent  of  Scotland,  in  the 
minority  of  David  II.  covers  above  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
even  now  conveys  an  idea  of  the  plan  and  ftrength  of  the 
building.  The  ancient  caftle  of  Comlongan,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Murrays,  earls  of  Annandale,  is  ftill  in  a 
tolerable  (late  of  prefervation. 

ANN  A'NO,  a  ftrong  fort  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  It  has  been  twice  taken  by  the  French;  but  was 
reftored  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1706.  It  isfeated  on  the 
river  Tanaro,  in  lat.  44, 40.  N.  Ion.  8.30.  E. 

ANNA'POLIS,  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and  the  weal- 
thieft  town  of  its  fize  in  North  America.  It  is  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  Severn  river,  and  was  originally  known  by 
that  name,  which  was  changed  for  its  prefentone  in  1694, 
when  it  was  made  a  port-town,  and  the  refidence  of  a 
collector  and  naval  officer.  It  (lands  on  a  healthy  fpot, 
thirty  miles  Couth  of  Baltimore,  in  lat.  29.  25.  N.  and  is  a 
place  of  but  -little  note  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
houfes  are  generally  large  and  elegant,  indicative  of  great 
wealth;  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  2000. 
The  defign  of  thofe  who  planned  the  city  was  to  have  the 
whole  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  the  llreets  like  radii, 
beginning  at  the  centre,  where  the  ftate-houfe  (lands,  and 
thence  diverging  in  every  direction.  The  principal  part 
of  the  buildings  are  arranged  agreeably  to  this  plan. 

Annapolis  Royal,'  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  isfeated 
in  the  bay  of  Tandy;  and,  though  a  mean  place,  was  for¬ 
merly  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  has  one  of  the  fined 
harbours  in  America,  capable  of  containing  1000  veffels 
at  anchor  in  the  utmoft  fecurity.  The  place  is  alfo  pro¬ 
tested  by  a  fort  and  garrifon.  At  the  bottom  of  the  har¬ 
bour  is  a  point  of  land,  which  divides  two  rivers  ;  and  on 
each  fide  there  are  pleafant  meadows,  which  in  fpring  and 
autumn  are  covered  with  all  forts  of  frefti  water  fowl. 
There  is  a  trade  carried  on  by  the  Indians  with  furs,  which 
they  exchange  for  European  goods.  Lat.  45. 10.  N.  Ion. 
64.  5.  W. 

AN'NAS,  [of  njn  Heb.  gracious.]  A  high-prieft  of  the 
Jews. 

AN'NATS,_/1  [annates,  I.at.]  Find  fruits;  becaufe  the 
rate  of  firft  fruits,  paid  to  fpiritual  livings,  is  after  one 
year’s  profit.  Maffes  faid  in  the  Romifh  church  for  the 
(pace  of  a  year,  or  for  any  other  time,  either  for  the  foul 
of  a  perfon  deceafed,  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  perfion  living. 
It  has  no  Angular.  See  First  Fruits. 

ANNE,  queen  of  Great  Britain.  This  amiable  and  il- 
luftrious  princefs  was  defeended  from  a  race  of  kings,  the 
mod  ancient  of  any  in  Europe.  She  was  fecond  daughter 
of  James  duke  of  York,  afterwards  king  James  IT.  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Hyde,  elded  daughter  of  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon. 
The  duke  was  privately  married  to  this  lady  during  his  firft 
exile,  in  1659".  *p*  (lie  was,  by  an  order  of  council, 

declared  duchefs  of  York,  and  to  have  the  precedency  of 
the  princefs  of  Orange  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  The 
duchefs  died  at  the  palace  of  St.  James’s,  March  15,  1671  ; 
(he  had  iffue  by  the  duke  four  fons  and  four  daughter's  : 
Charles,  born  October  22,  1660;  Mary,  born  April  30, 
1662;  James,  born  July  12,  1663;  Anne,  born  February 
6,  1664;  Charles,  born  July  4,  1665;  Edgar,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  16C7  ;  Henrietta,  born  January  13,  1669;  and 
Catharine,  born  February  9,  1670;  of  whom  Charles, 
James,  Charles,  and  Henrietta,  died  in  her  life-time ;  and 
Edgar  and  Catharine  did  not  furvive  her  a  year  ;  but  Mary 
and  Anne  lived  to  be  queens  of  England.  Princefs  Mary 
was  about  nine  years  old,  and  princefs  Anne  about  (even, 
at  the  death  of  their  mother.  On  the  death  of  king  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  who  died  on  Sunday,  March  8,  1702,  about  eight 
in  the  morning,  princefs  Anne  was,  about  three  the  fame 
afternoon,  proclaimed  queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 

Ireland,, 
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Ireland,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weflminfter,  and  was 
crowned  April  23  following.  The  molt  remarkable  events 
in  her  reign  were,  War  declared  again!!  France  and  Spain, 
May  4;  prince  George  made  lord  high  admiral;  the  earl, 
afterwards  duke,  of  Marlborough,  generaliffmio ;  an  un- 
liiccefsful  attempt  on  Cadiz.;  Vigo  taken  by  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch,  October  1 2  ;  1702.  Admiral  Bcmbow  betray¬ 
ed  ;  the  great  (form,  November;  1703.  Order  of  the 
tliiflle  revived  ;  victory  at  Schellenbnrgh  ;  the  great  battle 
at  Hochftet  or  Blenheim,  wherein  the  French  loll  30,000 
men,  had  10,000  men  taken  prifoners,  and  marftial  Tallard 
their  general,  in  Auguft  ;  the  fea-fight  off  Malaga,  An- 
guff  13;  1704.  The  battle  of  Ramilies,  May  12;  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland,  figned  July  22  ;  and 
the  battle  of  Turin;  all  in  170C.  The  battle  of  Alman¬ 
za,  April  14,  1707.  Sir  Cloudelley  Shovel  wrecked  on 
the  rocks  of  Scilly;  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  June  30 ; 
Minorca  taken  by  general  Stanhope,  September  18;  the 
action  .  of  Wynnendale,  September  28;  the  city  of  Lille 
taken,  October  i  2  ;  1708.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
September  11,  1709.  The  battle  of  Saragoffa,  A u gull  9  ; 
general  Stanhope  taken  prifoner  at  Briuhega,  November 
26;  theTattle  of  Villa  Viciola,  November  29  ;  1710.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  feparates  the  Britifh  forces  from  the  al¬ 
lies,  July  5  ;  and  the  aCtion  of  Denain,  July  13  ;  1712.  The 
peace  of  Utrecht  figned  March  30,  1713.  Sunday,  at  a 
little  after  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Auguft  1,  1714, 
the  queen  died,  having  lived  forty-nine  years,  five  months, 
and  fix  days  ;  and  reigned  tvselve  years  and  five  months, 
wanting  feven  days.  There  had  been  a  new  vault  made 
on  the  fouth  fide  and  towards  the  ealt  end  of  Henry  VIPs 
chapel,  to  depofit  the  body  of  Charles  11.  in  which  that 
prince,  queen  Mary,  king  William  Ill.  and  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  were  laid.  Here  the  remains  of  queen  Anne 
were  likewife  depolited  ;  and,  there  being  no  more  room 
left,  the  vault  is  clofed  with  brick-work.  She  had  been 
married  to  his  royal  highnefs  prince  George,  brother  to 
the  then  king  of  Denmark,  July  28,  1683,  by. whom  flte 
had  a  daughter  ftill-bcrn.  May  r2,  1684;  lady  Mary,  born 
June  2,  1685,  died  February,”  1690;  lady  Anne  Sophia, 
born  May  12,  1686,  died  February  following;  William 
duke  of  Gloucelter,  born  July  24,  1689,  and  lived  till 
eleven. years  of  age;  Mary,  born  October,  1690,  and  lived 
long  enough  to  be  baptized ;  and  George,  who  died  foon 
after  lie  was  born.  Prince  George,  her  hufband,  died 
October  28,  1710. 

Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and 
one  of  the  belt  and  greateft  monarchs  that  ever  filled  that 
throne.  In  her  perfon  fine  was  of  the  middle  fiature,  and, 
before  flte  bore  children,  well  made.  Her  hair  was  dark, 
her  complexion  fanguine,  her  features  ftrong,  but  not  ir¬ 
regular  ;  her  whole  countenance  was  dignified  and  agreea¬ 
ble.  In  the  accomplifhments  of  the  mind,  as  a  woman, 
flie  was  not  deficient ;  fhe  underltood  nniiic,  loved  paint¬ 
ing,  and  had  fome  talte  for  works  of  genius.  What  was 
molt  remarkable,  was  a  clear  harmonious  voice,  always 
admired  in  the  graceful  delivery  of  her  fpeeches  to  par¬ 
liament,  infomuch  that  it  ufed  to  be  a  common  faying  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one,  “  that  her  very  fpeech  was  mufic.” 
Good-nature,  the  true  charaCteriftic  of  the  Stuarts,  pre¬ 
dominated  in  her  temper,  which  was  a  compound  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  generofity,  indolence,  and  timidity,  but  not 
without  a  due  fenlibility  of  any  flight  which  fhe  thought 
was  offered  to  her  perfon  or  her  dignity;  to  thefe  all  her 
actions,  both  as  a  monarch  and  as  a  woman,  may  be  af- 
cribed  ;  thefe  were  the  fources  both  of  her  virtues  and  her 
failings  ;  her  greateli  bleffing  upon  earth  was  that  entire 
union  of  affeCtions  and  inclinations  between  her  and  her 
royal  confort,  which  made  them  a  perfect  pattern  of  con¬ 
jugal  love.  She  was  a  fond  and  tender  mother,  an  eafy 
and  indulgent  miftrefs,  and  a  molt  gracious  fovereign ; 
but  (he  had  more  than  once  reafon  to  repent  her  giving  up 
her  heart,  and  trulting  her  fecrets  without  referve  to  her 
favourites.  She  was  never  expenfive,  but  faved  money 
out  of  her  50,000!.  a-year,  which,  after  flic  came  to  the 
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crown,  was  paid  to  prince  George  cf  Denmark,  and- was 
his  by  right.  She  retained  to  the  lalt  the  true  principles 
of  that  religion  which  flie  had  early  imbibed  ;  and  was  cha¬ 
ritable  without  oftentation.  She  had  a  great  reverence  for 
clergymen  eminent  for  learning  and  good  lives,  and  was 
particularly  beneficent  to  the  poorer  fort  of  them,  of  which 
The  left  an  evidence  which  bears  her  name,  and  will  per¬ 
petuate  both  that  and  her  bounty  to  all  fucceeding  gene¬ 
rations. 

We  cannot  here  omit  the  character  of  queen  Anne,  as 
written  by  the  ducliefs  of  Marlborough,  a  lady  who  had 
fucli  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  knowing  the  queen,  and 
who  bore  Ip  great  a  part  in  many  of  the  t  ran  fact  ions  of 
that  glorious  i_eign: 

“  Queen  Anne  was  very  graceful  and  majeflic  in  her  per¬ 
fon  :  religious  without  affectation  ;  fhe  always  meant  well ; 
flie  had  no  falfe  ambition,  which  appeared  by  her  never 
complaining  at  king  William’s  being  preferred  to  the  crown 
before  her,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  king,  her  father, 
for  following  Rich  counfels,  and  purfuing  Rich  meafures, 
as'rendered  the  revolution  neceffary.  It  was  her  greateft 
affliction  to  aCt  againft  him,  even  for  fecurity.  Her  jour¬ 
ney  to  Nottingham  was  never  concerted,  but  occafioned  by 
the  great  confiernation  (lie  was  under  at  the  king’s  fudden 
return  from  Salifbury.  She  always  paid  the  greateft  re- 
fpeCt  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary;  never  infifted  up¬ 
on  any  one  eircumftance  of  grandeur  more  than  what  was 
eflabliflied  in  her  family  by  king  Charles  II.  though,  after 
the  revolution,  fhe  was  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
and,  after  the  death  of  her  lifter,  was  in  the  place  of  prince 
of  Wales.  Upon  her  acceffion  to  the  throne,  the  civil 
lift  was  not  increafed.  The  late  earl  of  Godolphin,  lord 
high-treafurer  of  England,  has  often  faid,  that  front  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  cuftoms,  and  lenity  in  the  collection,  it  did  not 
arife,  one  year  with  another,  to  more  than  500,0001.  a-year. 
She  had  no  vanity  in  her  expences,  nor  bought  any  one 
jewel  in  the  whole  time  of  her  reign.  She  paid  out  of  her 
civil  lift  many  penfions  granted  in  former  reigns,  which 
have  fince  been  thrown  upon  the  public.  When  a  war 
was  neceffary,  to  fecure  Europe  againft  the  power  of  F ranee, 
flie  contributed  in  one  year  towards  the  war,  out  of  her 
civil  lift,  ioojoool.  in  eafe  of  her  fubjeCts.  She  granted 
the  revenues  arifing  from  the  firft-fruits,  to  augment  the 
provifions  of  the  poorer  clergy.  She  never  refufed  her 
private  charity  to  proper  objects.  Till  a  few  years  before 
her  death,  fhe  never  had  but  20,000k  a-year  for  her 
privy-purfe ;  at  the  latter  end  of  her  reign  it  did  not 
exceed  twenty-fix  thoufand  pounds  a-year;  which  was 
much  to  her  honour,  becaufe  it  is  fubjeCt  to  no  account: 
and,  as  to  her  robes,  it  will  appear  by  the  records  in  the 
exchequer,  that  in  nine  years  (lie  fpent  only  32,050k  in¬ 
cluding  the  coronation  expence.  She  was  extremely  well- 
bred  :  treated  her  chief  ladies  and  fervants  as  if  they  had 
been  her  equals  :  her  behaviour  to  all  that  approached  her 
was  decent  and  full  of  dignity,  and  fliewed  condefcenfion, 
without  art  or  meannefs.  All  this  I  know  to  be  true,  Sa¬ 
rah  Marlborough." 

The  above  character  is  cut  round  the  peddtal,  on  which 
ftands  a  full-length  figure  of  the  queen,  at  Blenheim,  the 
feat  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

Anne  of  Austria,  widow  of  Lewis  XIII.  wasinveff- 
ed  with  the  regency  of  France,  on  the  death  of  her  huf¬ 
band.  She  foon  refigned  herfelf  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  cardinal  Mazarine;  and  it  is  now  generally  fuppofed 
that  ftie  married  him,  and  had  by  him  a  foil,  afterwards  fo 
myfterioufly  confined  in  the  Baftillc,  under  the  appellation 
of  the  man  with  the  iron-malk.  Lewis  XIV.  was  about 
five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father.  Madame  de  Ba- 

viere,  in  her  Letters,  fays,  “  Abbe - -  was  detected 

in  an  intrigue  :  Anne  of  Auftria  however  did  much  worfe ; 
flie  was  not  contented  with  intriguing  with  cardinal  Ma¬ 
zarine,  flie  married  him.”  This  flie  could  do,  as  the  car¬ 
dinal  had  not  taken  prieft’s  orders.  Mazarine,  however, 
became  very  foon  tired  of  the  queen,  and  ufed  her  very 
ill,  the  ufual  confequence  of  fitch  a  marriage.  Yet,  when 
3  Mazarine 
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Mazarine  founded  this  queen  refpefling  the  marriage  of 
her  fon  Lewis  Xiy.  with  one  of  his  nieces,  the  nobly  re¬ 
plied,  “  If  the  king  was  capable  of  degrading  himfelf  fo 
far,  I  would  put  myfelf  with  my  fecond  fon  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  French  nation  againft  the  king  and  againft 
you.”  At  the  duchefs  of  Norfolk’s  feat  at  Holme,  near 
Hereford,  there  is  a  whole-length  portrait  of  the  princefs, 
with  this  infcription,  “  Anne  rcine  dt  Fra?ice,  grojfc  de  fex 
mois ;  Jail  par  Beaubrun  1638:”  and  indeed  the  queen’s 
pregnancy  is  pretty  vilible  in  the  picture. 

Si.  Anne’s  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chridian  church,  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  Latins  On  the  26th  of  July,  but  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  9th  of  December.  It  is  kept  in  honour  of 
Anne,  or  Anna,  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

To  ANNE'AL,  v.a.  [cclan, Sax.  to  heat.]  Toheat  glafs, 
that  the  colours  laid  on  it  may  be  fixed  : 

But  when  thou  doll  anneal  in  glafs  thy  llory, 

. - then  the  light  and  glory 

More  rev’rend  grows,  and  more  doth  win, 

Which  elfe  thews  wat’rifli,  bleak,  and  thin.  Herbert. 

To  heat  glafs  after  it  is  blown,  that  it  may  not  break.  To 
heat  any  thing  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  true 
temper. 

ANNE'ALING,  f.  by  the  workmen  called  nealing,  is 
particularly  ufed  in  tempering  glafs.  It  confifts  in  placing 
the  bottles,  &c.  whilft  hot,  in  a  kind  of  oven  or  furnace, 
where  they  are  futtered  to  cool  gradually ;  they  would 
othervvife  be  too  brittle  for  life.  Metals  are  rendered 
hard  and  brittle  by  hammering  :  they  are  therefore  made 
red-hot,  in  order  to  recover  their  malleability  ;  and  this 
is  called  nealing.  The  difference  between  unannealed  and 
annealed  glafs,  with  refpedt  to  brittlenefs,  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  When  an  unannealed  glafs-veflel  is  broken,  it  often 
flies  into  a  fmall  powder,  with  a  violence  feemingly  very 
unproportioned  to  the  ftroke  it  has  received.  In  general, 
it  is  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  from  a  very  flight  ffroke 
than  from  one  of  fome  confiderable  force.  One  of  thofe 
veffels  will  often  refill  the  effefls  of  a  piftol-bullet  dropt 
into  it  from  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet ;  yet  a  fmall 
angular  pebble  falling  into  it  will  make  it  burft  into  fmall 
fragments.  This  takes  place  fometimes  immediately  on 
dropping  the  pebble  into  it :  but  often  the  veffel  will  (land 
for  feveral  minutes  after,  feemingly  fecure;  and  then, 
without  any  new  injury,  it  will  fly  to  pieces.  If  the  vef- 
fel  be  very  thin,  it  does  not  break  in  this  manner,  but 
feems  to  poflefs  all  the  properties  of  annealed  glafs.  The 
fame  phenomena  are  dill  more  Itrikingly  feen  in  glafs  drops 
or  tears.  They  are  globular  at  one  end,  and  taper  to  a 
fmall  tail  at  the  other.  They  are  the  drops  which  fall 
from  the  melted  glafs  on  the  rods  on  which  the  bottles  are 
made.  They  drop  into  the  tubs  of  water  which  are  ufed 
in  the  work  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  burll  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  water.  When  thofe  that  remain  entire  are  ex¬ 
amined,  they  difeover  all  the  properties  of  unannealed 
glafs  in  the  higheft  degree.  They  will  bear  a  fmart  ftroke 
on  the  thick  end  without  breaking ;  but,  if  the  fmall  tail  be 
broken,  they  burft  into  fmall  powder  with  a  loud  explo- 
flon.  They  appear  to  burft  with  more  violence,  and  the 
powder  is  fmailer,  in  an  exhaufted  receiver  than  in  the  open 
air.  When  they  are  annealed,  they  lofe  thefe  properties. 
Some  attempt  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  by  fuppo- 
fing  that  the  hidden  cold  applied  to  the  furface  forms  a 
ftrong  coat  by  which  the  particles  within  are  prevented 
from  expanding  as  glafs  naturally  does  in  palling  from  a 
fluid  to  a  folid  (late.  On  the  breaking  of  any  part  of 
this  hard  cafe,  the  particles  are  fuppofed  to  be  fet  at  liberty, 
and  thus  produce  an  explolion.  This  theory  however 
will  not  bear  examination,  though  it  mull  be  confelfed 
philofophy  does  not  furnilh  us  with  any  that  is  better.  See 
Glass. 

A  procefs  fimilar  to  what  is  praflifed  with  glafs  is  now 
ufed  for  rendering  kettles  and  other  veffels  of  call-iron 
lefs  brittle:  of  it  the  fame  explanation  may  be  given. 
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The  greater  number  of  metals  diminilh  in  bulk  when  they 
pafs  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate;  but  iron,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  expands.  Forged  iron  has  long  been  procured,  by 
placing  a  mafs  of  call-iron  under  large  hammers,  and  ma¬ 
king  it  undergo  violent  and  repeated  compreflion.  A  pro¬ 
cefs  is  now  ufed  for  converting  call-iron  into  forged,  by 
heat  alone.  The  call-iron  is  placed  in  an  air-furnace,  and 
kept  for  feveral  hours  in  a  degree  of  heat,  by  which  it  is 
brought  near  to  a  fluid  ftate.  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool 
gradually,  and  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a  lubftance 
fimilar  to  forged  iron.  Tins  procefs  is  conducted  under  a 
patent ;  although,  if  Reaumur’s  experiments  upon  call- 
iron  be  confulted,  it  will  appear  not  to  be  a  new  difeo- 
very.  By  thefe  experiments  it  is  afeertained,  that,  if  caft- 
iron  be  expofed  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  heat  conlidera- 
bly  below  its  melting  point,  the  texture  and  properties 
are  not  changed :  but,  if  it  be  kept  in  a  heat  near  the 
melting  point,  the  furface  loon  becomes  lameliated  like 
forged-iron;  and  the  lameliated  ftruTure  extends  farther 
into  the  mafs  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  in  which 
it  is  expofed  to  that  degree  of  heat.  When  it  is  conti¬ 
nued  for  a  fufticient  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  gra¬ 
dually,  it  is  found  to  poflefs  the  lameliated  ftrudture 
throughout.  See  Iron. 

AN'NECY,  a  city  of  Savoy,  feated  between  Charn- 
berry  and  Geneva,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  of  the  fame 
name,  from  whence  run  feveral  brooks,  which  flow  thro’ 
the  town,  and  form  a  river.  There  are  piazzas  in  mod 
of  the  ftreets,  which  ferve  to  flielter  the  inhabitants  from 
rain.  It  has  feveral  collegiate  and  parifh  churches,  as  well 
as  convents  for  men  and  women.  The  lake  is  about  nine 
miles  long  and  four  broad.  Lat.  45.53.  N.  Ion.  6.  12.  E. 

AN'NESLEY  (Arthur),  earl  of  Anglefey,  and  lord 
privy  feal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  fon  of  Sir 
Francis  Annefley,  Bart,  and  was  born  at  Dublin  on  the  ioih 
of  July,  1614.  He  vras  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  ftudied  the  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  had  a 
confiderable  fliare  in  the  public  tranfaflions  of  the  (ixteenth 
century:  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  fat  in 
the  parliament  held  at  Oxford;  but  afterwards  became 
reconciled  to  the  oppolite  party,  and  was  fent  commiflioner 
to  Ulfter,  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  the  rebel  Owen  Roe 
O’Neal.  He  engaged  in  feveral  other  affairs  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  was  prefident  of  the  council  of  ftate  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  was  principally  concerned  in 
bringing  about  the  refloration  :  foon  after  which,  Cha.  II. 
railed  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord 
Annefley,  of  Neivport-Pagnel,  Bucks;  and  a  Ihort  time 
after,  he  was  made  earl  of  Anglefey.  During  that  reign 
he  was  made  treafurer  of  the  navy,  and  lord  privy  feal. 
In  October  1680,  his  lordfliip  was  charged  by  Dangerfield, 
in  an  information  delivered  upon  oath,  at  the  bar  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  with  endeavouring  to  ftifle  evidence 
in  relation  to  the  popifli  plot.  The  unealinefs  he  received 
from  this  attack  did  not  prevent  his  fpeaking  his  opinion 
freely  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
popifli  plot.  About  the  fame  time  he  anfwered  lord  Caf- 
tlehaven’s  Memoirs,  in  which  that  nobleman  endeavoured 
to  paint  the  Irifli  rebellion  in  the  lighted  colours;  and  a 
(harp  difpute  was  raifed,  which  ended  in  the  feals  being 
taken  from  him.  He  poflefled  great  abilities,  had  uncom¬ 
mon  learning,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  laws  of  England.  He  wrote,  befides  his  Ani- 
madverfions  on  Caftlehaven’s  Memoirs,  i.The  Privileges 
of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  and  Commons  ftated.  2.  A  Dif- 
courfe  on  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  3.  Memoirs.  4.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Troubles  in  Ireland,  from  the  rebellion  in  1 641 
till  the  refloration.  5.  Truth  unveiled,  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  England;  and  fome  other  works.  He  died  in 
April  1686,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age;  and  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  his  fon  James. 

To  ANNE'X,  v.  a.  \_anneElo,  annexum,  Lat.  annexer ,  Fr.  J 
To  unite  to  at  the  end;  as,  He  annexed  a  codicil  to  his  will. 
To  unite,  as  a  fmailer  thing  to  a  greater;  as,  He  annexed 
9  A  a  province 
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a  province  to  bis  kingdom.  To  unite  a  pofleriori ;  annexion 
always  pre-fuppoling  fomething  :  thus  we  may  fay,  Punifh- 
ment  is  annexed  to  guilt,  but  not  guilt  to  punifhment : 

Nations  will  decline  lo  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reafon,  that  no  wrong, 

•  But  juftice,  and  fome  fatal  curie  annex'd, 

Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty.  Milton. 

He  cannot  but  love  virtue  wherever  it  is,  and  annex  hap- 
pinefs  always  to  the  exercife  of  it.  Atterbury. — The  tem¬ 
poral  reward  is  annexed  to  the  bare  performance  of  the 
action,  but  the  eternal  to  obedience.  Rogers. 

Annex,  f.  The  thing  annexed ;  additament. — Failing 
in  his  firll  attempt  to  be  but  like  the  higheft  in  heaven,  he 
hath  obtained  of  men  to  be  the  fame  on  earth,  and  hath 
accordingly  alfumed  the  annexes  of  divinity.  Brozvn. 

ANNEXA'T [ON,  f.  Conjunction;  addition.  Union; 
aft  or  practice  of  adding  or  uniting. — If  we  can  return  to 
that  charity  and  peaceable-mi ndednefs,  which  Chrilt  fo 
vehemently  recommends  to  us,  we  have  his  own  promile, 
that  the  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light,  (Matt,  vi.)  that 
all  other  Chriftian  virtues  will,  by  way  of  concomitance 
or  annexation,  attend  them.  Hammond. 

Annexation,  in  law,  a  termuled  to  imply  the  uniting 
of  lands  or  rents  to  the  crown. 

ANNEX'ION,  f.  The  aft  of  annexing;  addition. — It 
is  necelTary  to  engage  the  fears  of  men,  by  the  annexion  of 
fuch  penalties  as  will  overbalance  temporal  pleafure.  Rogers. 

ANNEX'MENT,y.  The  aft  of  annexing.  The  thing 
annexed. 

ANNI'HILABLE,  adj.  [from  annihilate.']  That  which 
may  be  reduced  to  nothing;  that  which  may  be  put  out  of 
exiftence. 

To  ANNIHILATE,  v.  a.  lad  and  nihilum,  Lat.]  To 
reduce  to  nothing ;  to  put  out  of  exiftence. — It  is  impof- 
fible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly  annihilated ;  but  that,  as  it 
was  the  work  of  the  omnipotency  of  God  to  make  fome- 
what  of  nothing,  fo  it  requireth  the  like  omnipotency  to 
turn  fomewhat  into  nothing.  Bacon.  To  deftroy,  foas  to 
make  the  thing  otherwife  than  it  was.  To  annul ;  to  de- 
ltroy  the  agency  of  any  thing. 

ANNIHILATION,/.  The  aft  of  reducing  to  nothing. 
The  date  of  being  reduced  to  nothing: 

That  knowledge,  which  as  fpirits  we  obtain. 

Is  to  be  valued  in  the  midlt  of  pain: 

Annihilation  were  to  lofe  heav’n  more: 

We  are  not  quite  exil’d  where  thought  can  foar.  Drydcn. 

Chriftians,  Heathens,  Jews,  divines,  philofophers,  &c. 
have  their  peculiar  fyftems  concerning  annihilation ;  and 
we  find  great  difputes  among  them  about  the  reality,  the 
poflibiliiy,  the  means,  meafures,  prevention,  ends,  See.  of 
annihilation.  The  firft  notions  of  the  production  of  a 
thing  from,  or  reduftion  of  it  to,  nothing,  Dr.  Burnet 
lliews,  arole  from  the  Chriftian  theology ;  the  words  ere - 
ation  and  annihilation,  in  the  fenfe  now  given  to  them,  ha¬ 
ving  been  equally  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Latins.  The  ancient  philofophers  in  effeft  denied 
all  annihilation  as  well  as  creation,  refolving  all  the  chan¬ 
ges  in  the  world  into  new  modifications,  without  fuppofmg 
the  production  of  any  thing  new,  or  deftruftion  of  the  old. 
By  daily  experience,  they  faw  compounds  diftblved;  and 
that  in  their  diftblution  nothing  perifhed  but  their  union  or 
conneftion  of  parts:  when  in  death  the  body  and  foul 
were  feparated,  the  man  they  held  was  gone,  but  that  the 
fpirit  remained  in  its  original  the  great  foul  of  the  world, 
and  the  body  in  its  earth  from  whence  it  came  ;  thefe  were 
again  wrought  by  nature  into  new  compofitions,  and  en- 
terednew  ftatesof  beingwhichhad  no  relationto  the  former. 

The  Socinians,  andother  Chriftian  writers,  (hocked  with 
the  horrible  profpeft  of  eternal  torments,  have  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  fyftem  of  annihilation.  This  fyllem  feems 
countenanced  by  Scripture;  for  that  the  words  death,  de- 
JlruElion,  and  perijhing,  whereby  the  punifhment  of  the 
wicked  is  mod  frequently  exprelled  in  Scripture,  do  moll 
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properly  import  annihilation  and  an  utter  end  of  . being. 
To  this  Tillotfon  anfwers,  that  thefe  words,  as  well  as 
thofe  correfponding  to  them  in  other  languages,  are  often 
ufed,  both  in  Scripture  and  other  writings,  to  fignify  a 
ftate  of  great  mifery  and  fuffering,  without  the  utter  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  miferwble.  Thus.  God  is  often  faid  ia 
Scripture  to  bring  deflruElion  on  a  nation,  when  he  fends 
judgments  upon  them,  but  without  exterminating  or  ma¬ 
king  an  end  of  them.  So,  in  other  languages,  it  is  fre¬ 
quent,  by  peri fhing,  to  exprefs  a  perfon’s  being  made  mi- 
ferable;  as  in  that  known  pad’age  in  Tiberius’s  letter  to 
the  Roman  fenate  :  ha  me  dii ,.  dcceque  onmes,  pejus  perdant , 
quam  hodic  perire  me fentio.  As  to  the  word  death,  a  ftate 
of  mifery  which  is  as  bad  or  worfe  than  death  may  pro¬ 
perly  enough  be  called  by  that  name;  and  thus  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  wicked  men  after  the  day  of  judgment  is  in 
the  book  of  Revelations  frequently  called  th zjecond  death. 

It  has  been  much  difputed  among  divines,  whether,  at 
the  confummation  of  all  things,  this  earth  is  to  be  anni¬ 
hilated,  or  only  purified,  and  fitted  for  the  habitation  of 
fome  new  order  of  beings.  Gerard  in  his  Common  Places, 
and  Hakewil  in  his  Apology,  contend  earneftly  for  a  total 
abolition  or  annihilation.  Ray,  Calmet,  and  others,  think 
the  fyftem  of  renovation  or  reftitution  more  probable,  and 
more  confonant  to  Scripture,  reafon,  and  antiquity.  The 
fathers  w  ho  have  treated  on  the  queftion  are  divided  ;  fome 
holding  that  the  univerfe  (hall  not  be  annihilated,  but  only 
its  external  face  changed;  others  afterting,  that  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it  (hall  be  deftroyed. 

AN'NI  NUBBLES,  in.  law,  denotes  the  marriageable 
age  of  a  woman,  viz.  after  (he  has  arrived  at  twelve. 

ANNI VER'S ARY, A  [ anniverfarius ,  Lat.}  A  day  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  it  returns  in  the  courfe  of  the  year.  The  aft 
of  celebration,  or  performance,  in  honour  of  the  anniver- 
fary  day. — For  encouragement  to  follow  the  example  of 
martyrs,  the  primitive  Chriftians  met  at  the  places  of  their 
martyrdom,  to  praife  God  for  them,  and  to  obferve  the 
anniverfary  of  their  fufferings.  Stilling  fleet.- — A  nniverfar-y 
is  an  office  in  the  Romilh  church,  celebrated  now  only  once 
a  year,  but  which  ought  to  be  faid  daily  through,  the  year, 
for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed.  Ayliffc . 

Anniversary,  adj.  \_annhjerflarius,  Lat.]  Returning 
with  the  revolution  of  the  year;  annual;  yearly. — The 
heaven  whirled  about  with  admirable  celerity,  mod  con- 
Ilantly  finifhing  its  anniverfary  viflicitudes.  Ray. 

ANNOBON',  a  final!  illand  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Loango,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.  It  lies  in  lat.  i .  50. 
S.  Ion.  5.  10.  E.  and  receives  its  name  from  being  difeo- 
vered  on  New-year’s  Day.  According  to  Pyrard,  it  is 
about  fix  French  leagues  in  compafs.  Here  are  two  high 
mountains,  the  tops  of  which  being  continually  covered 
with  clouds,  oceafion  frequent  rains.  On  the  fouth-eaft  of 
the  ifland  are  two  rocks;  one  of  which  is  low,  and  upon 
a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  fea  ;  the  other  higher  and 
larger,  but  both  dangerous  in  the  night  to  (hipping;  but 
between  them  the  channel  is  deep  and  clear.  Thefe  rocks 
are  inhabited  by  vaft  numbers  of  birds,  fo  tame,  that  the 
failors  frequently  catch  them  with  their  hands.  On  the 
fame  fide  of  the  illand  is  a  convenient  watering-place  at 
the  foot  of  a  rivulet,  which  tumbles  from  the  mountains 
down  to  a  valley  covered  with  orange  and  citron  trees,  &c. 
affording  a  pleafant  and  refre.'hing  (hade;  but  the  road  on 
the  north-weft  fide  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  though  mod 
frequented  by  (hips  who  have  no  intention  of  touching 
upon  the  continent.  In  either  place  it  is  difficult  to  take 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  on  account  of  the  violent 
breakings  of  the  fea,  and  a  done  entrenchment  erefted  by 
the  negroes,  from  which  they  annoy  all  ftrangers  that  at¬ 
tempt  to  land.  The  true  road  for  dripping  lies  on  the 
north-eaft  fide,  where  they  may  anchor  in  (even,  ten,  thir¬ 
teen,  or  fixteen,  fathoms,  on  a  fine  fand  clofe  to  the  land, 
oppofite  to  the  village  where  the  negroes  have  thrown  up 
their  entrenchments.  The  climate  is  wholefome,  and  the 
air  clear  and  ferene  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  Every 
part  of  the  ifland  is  watered  by  pleafant  brooks,  and.  frefh- 
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water  fprings,  which,  however,  at  the  new  and  full  moons, 
or  in  all  'nigh  tides,  acquire  a  braekifhnefs.  The  banks 
of  every  rivulet  are  covered  with  palms,  whence  the  inha¬ 
bitants  extract  their  wine  by  incifion.  Here  are  a  number 
of  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  Turkey-corn,  rice,  mil¬ 
let,  yams,  potatoes,  &c.  and  afford  pafture  for  abundance 
of  oxen,  ftieep,  goats,  &c.  Poultry  and  fiffi  alfo  abound 
here;  but  the  only  mercantile  production  is  cotton,  which 
is  effeemed  equal  in  quality  to  any  produced  in  India, 
though  the  quantity  is  fmall.  All  the  inhabitants  are 
meanly  clothed  ;  the  women  go  bare-headed,  and  have  al¬ 
fo  the  up-^er  part  of  the  body  naked,  modeffy  being  de¬ 
fended  by  a  piece  of  linen  wrapt  under  their  Itomach,  and 
falling  down  in  form  of  a  petticoat,  or  wide  apron,  to  the 
knees.  The  men  wear  only  a  linen  girdle  round  the  loins, 
with  a  fmall  flap  before.  The  women  carry  their  children 
on  their  backs,  and  fuckle  them  over  the  fhoulder.  All 
the  inhabitants  are  fubjeCt  to  the  Portuguefe  governor,  who 
is  the  chief-  perfon  in  the  ifland  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
negroes  have  their  own  chief  fubordinate  to  him. 

AN'NO  DO'MINI,  the  computation  of  time  from  the 
incarnation  of  our  Saviour.  The  Romans  began  their  tera 
of  time  from  the  building  of  Rome;  the  Grecians  com¬ 
puted  by  Olympiads;  and  the  Chriftians  reckon  from  the 
birth  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

ANNOI'SANCE,yi  [from  annoy,  but  not  now  in  ufe.] 
In  law,  it  hath  a  double  fignification.  Any  hurt  done  ei¬ 
ther  to  a  public  place,  as  highway,  bridge,  or  common  ri¬ 
ver ;  or  to  a  private,  by  laying  any  thing  that  may  breed 
infeClion,  by  encroaching,  or  liich-like  means.  The  writ 
that  is  brought  upon,  this  tranfgreflion.  See  Nuisance, 
the  word  now  ufed. 

ANNOMHS'ANS,  the  name  of  the  thorough-placed 
Arians  in  the  fourth  century,  becaufe  they  held  theellence 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  be  unlike  that  of  the  Father. 

ANN0MlNA'T10N,yi  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  what 
is  otherwife  called paronomajia.  See  Paronomasia. 

ANNO'NA,yi  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria 
polygynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  coaduna- 
tte.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium 
three-leaved,  fmall;  leaflets  cordate,  concave,  acuminate. 
Corolla :  petals  fix,  cordate,,  feffile ;  the  three  alternate 
interior  ones  lefs.  Stamina:  filaments  fcarcely  any;  an- 
therae  very  numerous,  placed  on  the  receptacle.  Piftil- 
lum:  germ  roundifh,  placed  on  a  roundifil  receptacle; 
flyles  none  ;  ftigmas  obtufe,  numerous,  covering  the  whole 
germ.  Pericarpium  :  a  berry,  very  large,  roundifti,  clothed 
with  a  fcaly  bark,  one-celled.  Seeds:  very  many,  hard, 
ovate-oblong,  placed  in  a  ring,  nettling. — EJJ'ential  Charac¬ 
ter.  Calyx,  three-leaved;  petals,  fix;  berry,  many-feed- 
ed,  roundifh,  with  a  fcaly  bark. 

Species.  1 .  Annona  muricata,  or  rough-fruited  cuftard- 
apple,  or  four  fop  :  leaves  oval-lanceolate,  fmooth,  acute ; 
fruits  muricate;  petals  ovate,  the  interior  ones  obtufe, 
fftorter.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  rarely 
above  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  at  mod  twenty,  feet  high. 
Trunk  upright,  with  ftiff,  round,  fmooth,  branches,  and 
a  brownifh  afn-coloured  bark.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  is  common  in  every  favannah  of  Jamaica,  flow¬ 
ering  in  the  fpring.  The  large  fucculent  fruit  is  agreea¬ 
ble  to  new-comers,  and  over-heated  habits ;  but  it  is  fo 
common,  and  fo  much  in  ufe  among  the  negroes,  that  it 
is  hardly  ever  ufed  among  the  better  fort  of  people.  The 
fmell  and  tafte  of  the  fruit,  flowers,  and  whole  plant,  re- 
femble  very  much  thofe  of  black  currants.  There  is  a 
variety  of  it  in  Jamaica  with  inodorous  leaves,  larger 
flowers  of  a  fulvous  colour,  and  fpherical  mucronate  fruits. 

2.  Ar.nona  tripetala,  or  broad-leaved  cuftard-appLe  : 
leaves  ovate,  acute,  pubefeent  beneath;  flowers  three-pe- 
talled ;  petals  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  tomentofe.  The 
fecond  fort  grows  to  a  very  large  tree  in  South  America* 
and  is  well  furniflied  with  branches.  Leaves  bright  green* 
much  larger  than  thofe  of  any  other  fpecies.  The  fruit 
is  oblong,  fcaly  on  the  outflde,  and  of  a  dark  purple  co¬ 
lour  when  ripe;  the  flelh  is  foft  and.  fweet,  and  has  many 
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brown  feeds  intermixed  with  it,  which  are  very  fmooth 
and  fliining.  This  fruit  is  effeemed  by  the  Peruvians  as 
one  of  their  moft  delicate  forts. 

3.  Annona  fquamofa,  or  undulated  cuffard -apple  or  fweet 
fop  :  leaves  oblong,  acute,  fmooth;  fruits  obtulely  fealed  ; 
outer  petals  lanceolate,  inner  ones  minute.  The  third  fort 
is  a  fmall  tree,  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  is  frequent¬ 
ly  rather  a  flirub.  The  trunk  is  fmooth,  and  the  branches 
fpreading  and  round.  Flowers  ufnally  in  pairs,  green 
without,  whitifh  within.  Seeds  flatted  a  little,  black 
with  a  white  fear  on  the  fide,  wrapped  in  a  fucculent. cot¬ 
tony  fubftance.  It  is  a  native  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Wed: 
Indies.  The  fruit  is  fweet,  and  is  eaten  in  thofe  countries. 

4.  Annona  reticulata,  or  netted  cuftard-apple :  leaves  ob¬ 
long-lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth;  fruits  ovate,  reticulate- 
areolate;  outer  petals  lanceolate,  inner  minute.  The 
fourth  fort  is  a  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty- 
feet  or  more,  with  fpreading  branches  ;  the  bark  is  fmooth 
and  of  an  afli -colour.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  have  feveral  deep  tranfverfe  ribs,,  ending  in  acute 
points.  They  are  alternate  in  two  rows*  elongate,  broad, 
rounded  at  the  bale,  acuminate  with  a  blunted  tip,  entire 
about  the  edge,  veined,  fmooth  on  both  lides.  Petioles 
gibbous,  fliort,  excavated,  fmooth.  Flowers  three  or  four 
clofe  together,  peduncled,  nodding,  whitifh.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies ;  and,  according  to 
Browne,  the  fruit  is  much  effeemed  by  many  people. 
Swartz  fays,  that  it  is  feldom  eaten.  It  was  cultivated  in- 
1690,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton-court. 

5.  Annona  hexapetala,.  or  long-leaved  cuftard-apple: 
leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  fmooth ;  petals  fpatulate, 
equal,  acute.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  cultivated 
in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

6.  Annona  paluftris,  or  fliining-leaved  cuftard-apple: 
leaves  oblong,  rather  obtufe,  fmooth;  fruits  areolate. 
This  is  a  fmall  tree,  only  a  fathom  in  height,  or  little' 
more.  It  grows  wild  in  foft  marfliy  places  in  Jamaica; 
and  bears  a  fine  fweet-feented  fruit,  of  no  difagreeable 
flavour;  but  it  is.faid  to  be  a  ftrong  narcotic,  and  is  not 
eaten  on  that  account.  It  is  called  alligator -apple.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  fo  very  foft,  even  after  it  is  dried,  that 
it  is- frequently  ufed  by  the  country-people  inftead  of  corks, 
to  flop  up  their  jugs  and  calabafbes ;  whence  it  has  now 
univerfally  obtained  the  name  of  coik-wood  in  Jamaica. 

7.  Annona  triloba,  or  trifid-fruited  cuftard-apple  :  leaves 
elliptic,  acute,  fmooth;  flowers  pendulous,  cainpanulate; 
calyxes  ovate ;  petals  many,  oval .  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is 
feldom  bigger  than  the  fmall  of  a  man’s  leg,  and  rifes  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  having  afmooth  greenifh-brown  bark- 
In  March,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fprout,  its  blofloms 
begin  to  appear,  confiding  each  of  fix  greenifh -white  pe¬ 
tals.  The  fruit  grows  in  clufters  of  three,  and  fometimes 
four,  together;  they  are  at  firft  green,  and  when  ripe  yel-  . 
low,  covered  with  a  thin  fmooth  (kin,  which  contains  a 
yellow  pulp,  of  a  fweet  lufeious  tafte ;  in  the  middle  of 
which  lie,  in  two  rows,  twelve  feeds,. divided  by  fo  manv 
thin  membranes.  All  parts  of  the  tree  have  a  rank,  if 
not  a  fetid,  fmell ;  and  the  fruit  is  relifbed  by  few,  except 
negroes.  Thefe  trees  grow'  ufually  in  low  ftiady  fwamps, 
and  in  a.  very  fat  foil.  Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that  this  is 
rather  a  flirub  than  a  tree,  and  that  the  flowers,  at  lead' 
in  England,  are  of  a  rufty  purple  colour.  He  mentions, 
that  the  largeft  plant  he  had  feen,  was  in  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle’s  garden  at  Whitton,  near  Hounflow,  which  produ¬ 
ced  flowers  the  beginning  of  May.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Bahama  illands,  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  ;  and 
the  feeds  are  frequently  brought  to  England  by  the  title 
of  papaw-tree.  Introduced  here  in  1736  by  Collinfon. 

8.  Annona  glabra,  or  fmooth  cuftard-apple  :  leaves- 
lanceolate-ovate,  fruits  conoid  fmooth.  This  flirub,  or 
fmall  tree,  grows  to  the  height  of  about  fixteen  feet,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth  greenifh  bark  ;  the  leaves  are  thick, 
ftiff",  and  fnaped  like  thofe  of  a  lemon.  The  fruit  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth  yellowifli-green  (kin  ;  the  pulp  is  of 
the  confidence  of  a  ripe  pear,  and  contains  many  conical 
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brown  feeds:  this  is  an  eatable  fruit,  of  a  fvveet  infipid 
iafte  ;  it  is  tlie  food  of  guanas,  and  many  other  wild  crea¬ 
tures.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

9.  Annona  Aiiatica,  or  Afiatic  cuilard-apple :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  fmooth,  fhining,  marked  with  lines.  This  is  a 
middle-fized  tree,  with  fpreading  branches.  Native  of  the 
Tad  Indies.  Cultivated  there  and  in  China. 

10.  Annona  Africana,  or  African  cuftard-apple  :  leaves 
lanceolate  pnbefcent.  The  branches  are  rugged  with  lit¬ 
tle  dots.  This,  though  it  has  the  name  of  Africana ,  is  faid 
to  be  a  native  of  America.  Thefe  fruits  are  much  efteem- 
ed  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  are  reckoned  very  cooling  and  wholefome,  and  are 
frequently  given  to  tick  perfons. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  feventii  fort  will  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  if  it  is  planted  in  a  warm  fitua- 
tion ;  but  the  plants  fhould  be  trained  up  in  pots,  and 
flickered  in  winter  for  two  or  three  years,  until  they  have 
acquired  fome  ftrength;  then  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  in  the  fpring,  and  planted  in  full  ground,  where 
they  are  to  remain.  This  fort  produced  flowers  in  the  cu¬ 
rious  garden  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Argyle,  at  Whitton, 
near  Hounflow,  where  it  grew  in  the  open  air  for  fome 
years,  as  aifo  in  the  nurferv  of  the  late  Mr.  Gray,  near 
Fulham.  The  feeds  are  frequently  brought  to  England 
from  North  America;  they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  other  fpecies,  and  many  plants  have  beenraifed  in  the 
gardens  near  London.  The  fliape  of  the  leaves  is  alfo 
different ;  this  cafls  its  leaves  in  autumn,  whereas  all  tire 
others  retain  their  leaves,  never  caking  them  until  the 
fpring,  v\  hen  the  new'  leaves  come  out.  The  fruit  is  very 
different  from  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  two  or  three 
growing  together  at  their  foot-ftalks.  When  the  feeds  of 
this  fort  are  fown,  they  frequently  remain  a  whole  year  in 
the  ground;  therefore  the  earth  in  the  pots  fhould  not  be 
difturbed,  where  they  are  fown,  if  the  plants  do  not  come 
tip  the  firft  year ;  and  the  pots  fhould  be  fheltered  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  following  fpring,  if  they  are  plunged  into  a 
new  hot-bed,  the  plants  will  come  up  much  fooner  than 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  open  air,  and  will  have  more 
time  to  get  ftrength  before  the  winter.  All  the  other  forts, 
which  are  natives  of  the  hot  parts  of  America,  or  the 
Eaft  Indies,  are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  if  they 
are  not  preferved  in  warm  ftoves;  they  come  up  very  ea- 
iily  from  the  feeds  which  are  brought  over,  if  they  are 
frefh  ;  but  thefe  feeds  rauft  be  fown  on  a  good  hot-bed,  or 
in  pois  of  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan¬ 
ner’s  bark  in  February,  which  is  by  much  the  be/t  time; 
becaufe,  when  the  plants  come  up  early,  they  will  have 
time  to  get  ftrength  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on  in 
the  autumn.  Some  of  thefe  plants  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high  in  our  gardens,  and  there  were  plants  of  the  fe- 
venth  fort  in  the  garden  at  Chelfea,  which  were  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  and  they  produced  flowers  two  or  three 
years. 

Annona,/!  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  provifion  for 
a  year  of  all  forts,  as  of  flefli,  wine,  &c.  but  efpecially  of 
corn.  Annona  is  likewife  the  allowance  of  oil,  fait,  bread, 
flelh,  corn,  wine,  hay,  and  ftraw,  which  was  annually  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  contradfors  lor  the  maintenance  of  an  army. 

ANNO'N^E  PREFEC'TUS,/!  in  antiquity,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  magiftrate,  whofe  bulinefs  it  was  to  prevent  a 
fcarcity  of  provifion,  and  to  regulate  the  weight  and  fine- 
nefs  of  bread. 

ANNONA'Y,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Ardeche  and  late  province  of  Dauphiny,  feated  on  the 
confluenceof  the  Gances  and  Deumes,  twelve  iniles  fouth- 
weft  of  Vienne.  Lat.45.15_N.  Ion.  4.  52.  E. 

AN'NOT,  a  fmall  city  in  the  mountains  of  Provence  in 
France.  Lat.44.4.N.  Ion.  7.0.  E. 

ANNOTA'TIO,  f.  The  very  beginning  of  a  febrile 
paroxyfm,  called  alfo  the  attack  of  the  paroxyfm.  There 
is  another  annotalio  or  epifemafa,  which  is  proper  to  hedtic 
fevers,  happening  an  hour  or  two  after  eating:  in  this 
there  is  no  fliivering  with  cold,  as  in  the  other  fort. 
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ANNOTA'TION,  f.  \_amotatio,  Lat.]  Explications  or 
remarks  written  upon  books;  notes. — It  might  appear  ve¬ 
ry  improper  to  publifh  annotations ,  without  the  text  itfelf 
whereunto  they  relate.  Boyle. 

ANNOTA'TOR,/!  [Lat.]  A  writer  of  notes,  or  anno¬ 
tations;  a  fcholiaft  ;  a  commentator. — I  have  not  that  re- 
fpedt  for  the  annotators,  which  they  generally  meet  with  in 
the  world.  Felton. 

To  ANNOU'NCE,  v.a.  Cannoneer,  Fr.  annuncio,  Lat.] 
Topublifn;  to  proclaim.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare  by 
a  judicial  fentence  : 

Of  the  Meffiah  I  have  heard  foretold 

By  all  the  prophets;  of  thy  birth  at  length 

Announc'd  by  Gabriel  with  the  firft  I  knew.  Milton. 

To  ANNO'Y,  v.  a.  [annoyer,  Fr.]  To  incommode;  to 
vex  ;  to  teaze  ;  to  moleft : 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 

Where  houfes  thick,  and  fewers,  annoy  the  air. 

Forth  iffuing  on  a  fummer’s  morn  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleafant  villages,  and  farms. 

Adjoin’d,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight.  Milton. 
— Infedts  feldom  ufe  their  offenfive  weapons,  unlefs  pro¬ 
voked  :  let  them  but  alone,  and  annoy  them  not.  Ray. 

Annoy,/!  Injury;  moleftation;  trouble: 

Sleep,  Richmond,  fleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy; 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar’s  annoy. 

Shakefpeare . 

“After  annoy  comes  joy:”  H.  Ger.  Auf fckmertzen, 
fchertzen.  After  rain,  fun-ftiine,  Pof  nubila  phcebus.  A 
faying  people  are  apt  to  comfort  themfelves  with  in  trou¬ 
ble,  upon  a  fuppofition,  that,  asfun-ihine  follows  rain,  fo 
good  fortune  niuft  neceffarily  fucceed  evil  fortune. 

ANNOY'ANCE, /!  That  which  annoys;  that  which 
hurts. — Crows,  ravens,  rooks,  and  magpies,  are  great  an¬ 
noyances  to  corn.  Mortimer. — The  ftate  of  being  annoyed; 
or  adt  of  annoying. — The  greateft  annoyance  and  difturb- 
ance  of  mankind  has  been  from  one  of  thofe  two  things, 
force  or  fraud.  South. 

ANNOY'ER,/!  The  perfon  that  annoys. 

AN'NUAL,  adj.  \_annuel ,  Fr.  from  annus,  Lat.]  That 
which  comes  yearly : 

Annual  for  me  the  grape,  the  rofe,  renew 

The  juice  nedtareous,  and  the  balmy  dew.  Pope. 

That  which  is  reckoned  by  the  year.  That  which  lads 
only  a  year. — The  dying  in  the  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants 
that  are  annual,  feemeth  to  be  caufed  by  the  over-expence 
of  the  fap;  which  being  prevented,  they  will  fuperannu- 
ate,  if  they  (land  warm.  Bacon.' — Every  tree  may,  in  fome 
fenfe,  be  faid  to  be  an  annual  plant,  both  leaf,  flower,  and 
fruit,  proceeding  from  the  coat  that  was  fuperinduced  over 
the  wood  the  laft  year.  Ray. 

Annual  Motion  of  the  Earth.  See  Astrono¬ 
my. 

Annual  Leaves,  are  fuch  leaves  as  come  up  afrelh 
in  the  fpring,  and  perifh  in  winter.  Thefe  ftand  oppofed 
to  Ever-greens. 

Annual  Plants,  called  alfo  Amply  annuals,  are  fuch 
as  only  live  their  year,  i.  e.  come  up  in  the  fpring  and  die 
again  in  the  autumn;  and  accordingly  are  to  be  recruited 
every  year. 

AN'NUALLY,aii».  Yearly;  every  year. — The  whole 
ftrength  of  a  nation  is  the  utmoft  that  a  prince  can  raife 
annually  from  his  fubjedls.  Swift. 

AN'NUEL  of  NORWAY,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  adts  of  parliament  of  king  James  III.  was  an  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  an  hundred  marks  fterling,  which  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  kings  of 
Norway,  in  fatisfadlion  for  fome  pretenfions  which  the 
latter  had  to  the  Scottifh  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a  convey¬ 
ance  made  thereof  by  Malcolm  Kenmore,  who  ufurped 
the  crown  after  his  brother’s  deceafe.  This  annuel  was 
firft  eftablilhed  in  126 6;  in  confideration  whereof  the  Nor- 
3  wegians 
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tvcgians  renounced  all  title  to  the  fucceflion  to  the  illes  of 
Scotland.  It  was  paid  till  the  year  1468,  when  -t-he  annu¬ 
el,  with  all  its  arrears,  was  renounced  in  the  contratSt  of 
marriage  between  king  James  III.  and  Margaret  daughter 
of  Chriftian  I.  king  ot  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

ANNUITANT, yi  He  that  pofleflcs  or  receives  an  an¬ 
nuity. 

ANNU'lTY,y.  \_aimiitc,  Fr.]  A  yearly  allowance.  A 
yearly  rent  to  be  paid  for  term  ot  life  or  years.  'I  he  dif¬ 
ferences  between  a  rent  and  an  annuity  are,  that  every  rent 
is  going  out  of  land;  but  an  annuity  changes  onlyyhe 
granter,  or  his  heirs,  that  have  alfets  by  defeent.  T  he 
fecond  difference  is,  that,  for  the  recovery  ot  an  annuity, 
no  action  lies,  but  only  the  writ  of  annuity  againft  the 
granter,  his  heirs,  or  fucceftbrs;  but,  of  a  rent,  the  fame 
actions  lie  as  do  of  land.  The  third  difference  is,  that  an 
annuity  is  never  taken  for  affets,  becaitfe  it  is  no  freehold 
in  law,  nor  (hall  be  put  in  execution  upon  a  fratutc-mer- 
chant ,  flat  ute-Jlaple,  or  elegil,  as  a  rent  may.  Cornell.^ 

If  a  man  by  deed  grant  to  another  the  fum  ot  2 oh  a- 
year,  without  exprefling  out  of  what  lands  it  Ihall  ilfue; 
no  land  at  all  fliall  be  charged  with  it,  but  it  is  a  mere 
perfonal  annuity.  2  Blackjl.  40. 

ANNUITIES,  a  term  for  any  periodical  income,  ari- 
fing  from  money  lent,  or  from  houfes,  lands,  falaries, 
penfions,  &c.  payable  from  time  to  time ;  either  annually, 
or  at  other  intervals  of  time.  Annuities  may  be  divided 
into  fitch  as  are  certain ,  and  fuch  as  depend  on  lome  con¬ 
tingency,  as  the  continuance  of  a  life,  Sec.  Annuities  are 
alfo  divided  into  annuities  in  pojfifficn,  and  annuities  in  re- 
vyrfion ;  the  former  meaning  fuch  as  have  commenced  ;  and 
and  the  latter  fuch  as  will  not  commence  till  fome  parti¬ 
cular  event  has  happened,  or  till  fome  given  period  of 
time  has  elapfed.  Annuities  may  be  farther  confidered  as 
payable  either  yearly,  or  half-yearly ,  or  quarterly,  see.  The 
The  prefent  value  of  an  annuity,  is  that  fum,  which,  being 
improved  at  interefl,  will  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  annuity. 

The  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  certain,  payable  yearly, 
is  calculated  in  the  following  manner:  I.et  the  annuity  be 
1,  and  let  r  denote  the  amount  of  il.  for  a  year,  or  il. 
Jncreafed  by  its  intereft  for  one  year.  Then,  1  being  the 
prefent  value  pf  the  fum  r,  and  having  to  find  the  prefent 
Value  of  the  fum  1,  it  will  be,  by  proportion  thus,  1  :r 

::  i  :  -  the  prefent  value  of  il.  due  a  year  hence.  In 
like  manner  will  be  the  prefent  value  of  il.  due  2 
years  hence;  for  r:  1  ::  -  :  — .  In  like  manner—,  —  > 

r  r  r 

Sec.  will  be  the  prefent  value  of  il.  due  at  the  end  of 

3,  4,  5,  &c.  years  refpe&ively ;  and,  in  general,  ~  will  be 
the  value  of  xl.  to  be  received  after  the  expiration  of  n 
years.  Confequently  the  fum  of  all  thefe,  or  -  +  -j- 

Sec.  continued  to  n  terms,  will  be  the  prefent 
r3  r*  1 

value  of  all  the  n  years  annuities.  And  the  value  of  the 
perpetuity,  is  the  lum  of  the  feries  continued,  ad  infini¬ 
tum.  But  this  feries,  it  is  evident,  is  a  geometrical  pro- 

greffion,  whofe  firft  term  and  common  ratio  are  each 

rr 

and  the  number  of  its  terms  n\  and  therefore  the  fum  i  of 
all  the  terms,  or  the  prefent  value  of  all  the  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  will  be  s~  — - - - —  x  -• 

r — 1  r — 1  rn 

When  the  annuity  is  a  perpetuity,  it  is  plain  that  the 

laft  term  —  vaniflies,  and  therefore  — —  x  —  alfo  va- 
rn  r — 1  rn 

ftifbes;  and  confequently  the  e.xpreffion  becomes  barely 
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s  — - ;  that  is,  any  annuity  divided  by  its  intereft  for 

r —  1 

one  year,  is  the  value  of  the  perpetuity.  So,  if  the  rate 
of  intereft  be  5  per  cent,  then  =2o  is  the  value  of  the 

perpetuity  at  5  per  cent.  Alfo - =  25  is  the  value  of 


the  perpetuity  at  4  per  cent.  And  ~  — 33I.  is  the  value 

of  the  perpetuity  at  3  percent,  intereft:  and  fo  on.  If 
the  annuity  is  not  to  be  entered  on  immediately,  but  after 
a  certain  number  of  years,  as  m  years;  then  the  prefent 
value  of  tlie  reverfion  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
two  prefent  values,  the  one  for  the  tnfi  term  of  rn  years, 
and  the  other  for  the  end  of  the  laft  term  n\  that  is,  equal 

to  the  difference  between - — — x~N  and — - 

r — 1  r — 1  rn  r — 1 


or  2= 


1  1 


1 


Annuities  certain  differ  in  value,  as  they  are  made  pay¬ 
able  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly.  And,  by  proceed¬ 
ing  as  above,  tiling  the  intereft  or  amount  of  a  half-year, 
or  a  quarter,  as  thole  for  the  whole  year  were  ufed,  the 
following  fet  of  theorems  will  arife;  where  r  denotes  as 
before,  the  amount  of  1 1 .  and  its  intereft  for  a  year,  and 
n  the  number  of  years  during  which  any  annuity  is  to  be 

paid;  alfo  P  denotes  the  perpetuity - ,  Y  denotes — — 

r — 1  r — 1 

— •  - X— the  value  of  the  annuity  fuppofed  payable 

yearly,  H  the  value  of  the  fame  when  it  is  payable  half- 
yearly,  and  Q^the  value  when  payable  quarterly;  or  uni- 
verfally,  M  the  value  when  it  is  payable  every  m  part  of 
a  year. 

Theor.  1.  Y  =  P  —  P  x  (-)  • 

r 


Theor.  2. 
Theor.  3. 
Theor.  4. 


H  =  P  —  P  X  (—7—)  • 

r+I  4, 

Q-==  p  —  P  x  (-7—)  . 

r+3 

jjt  th7{ 

M  =  P  —  P  X  ( — ; — - )  • 

r-\-m — 1 


Example  1. 

I.et  the  rate  of  intereft  be  4  per  cent,  and  the  term  5 
years;  and  confequently  1-04,  n— 5,  P—25;  alfo  let 
m—12,  or  the  intereft  payable  monthly  in  theorem  4:  then 
the  prefent  value  of  fuch  annuity  of  il.  a-year,  for  5 
years,  according  as  it  is  fuppofed  payable  il.  yearly,  or. 
£l.  every  half  year,  or  £l.  every  quarter,  orTy.  every- 
month  or  -J^-th  part  of  a  year,  will  be  as  follows: 

Y  —  25  —  25  X  -821928  —  4‘45iS 

H  —  25  —  25  X  -820348  —  4-4913 

Q-J=  25  —  25  X  -819543  —  4-5114 

M  —  25  —  25  X  "818996  rz:  4-5251 

Example  2.  Suppofing  the  annuity  to  continue  25  years, 
the  rate  of  intereft  and  every  thing  el'fe  being  as  before; 
then  the  values  of  the  annuities  for  25  years  will  be 

Y  —  25  —  25  X  "375 1 1 8  =  15-6221 

H  —  25  —  25  X  -371527  =  15-7118 

Q-j=  25  —  25  x  -369709  =  15-7573 

15  —  25  x  -368477  =  15-7881 

Example  3.  And,  if  the  term  be  50  years,  the  values 
will  be 

Y  =  25  —  25  x  -140713  =  21-4822 

II  =  25  — -25  x  -138032  =  21-5493 

Q_=i  25  —  25  x  -136685  =  21-5829 

M  —  25  —  25  x  -135775  =  21-6056 

Example  4.  Alfo,  if  the  term  be  100  years^  the  values 
will  be 
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Y  =  2$  —  25  X  '019800  —  24-5050 

H  =  25  —  25  X  -019053  =  24-5237 

Q_—  25  —  25  X  -018683  =  24-5329 

M—  25  —  25  X  -018435  =  24-539* 1 

Hence  the  difference  in  the  value  by  making  pe¬ 
riods  of  payments  fmaller,  for  any  given  term  of 
years,  is  the  more  as  the  intervals  are  fmaller,  or  the 
periods  more  frequent.  The  fame  difference  is  alfo 
variable,  both  as  the  rate  of  intereft  varies,  and  alfo 
as  the  whole  term  of  years  n  varies;  and,  for  any 
given  rate  of  intereft,  it  is  evident  that  the  diffe¬ 
rence,  for  any  periods  m  of  payments,  firft  increafes 
from  nothing  as  the  term  n  increafes,  when  n  is  o, 
to  fome  certain  finite  term  or  value  of  n,  when  the 
difference  D  is  the  greateft  or  a  maximum;  and  that 
afterwards,  as  n  increafes  more,  that  difference  will 
continually  decreafe  to  nothing  again,  and  vanifh 
when  n  is  infinite  :  alfo  the  term  or  value  of  n ,  for 
the  maximum  of  the  difference,  will  be  different  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  periods  of  payment,  or  value  of  m. 
And  the  general  value  of  n,  when  the  difference  is  a 
maximum  between  the  yearly  payments  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  m  times  in  a  year,  is  expreffed  by  this  for¬ 
mula,  viz. 


ml. 


m-\-  r —  1 


l .  r 


m-\-r  —  1  , 

vil.  - - -  —  !•  •  r 


where  /.  denotes  the  lo¬ 


garithm  of  the  quantity  following  it.  Hence,  taking 
the  different  values  of  m,  viz.  2  for  half-years,  4  for 
quarters,  12  for  monthly  payments,  &c.  and  fubfh- 
tuting,  in  the  general  formula,  the  term  or  value  of 
n  for  each  cafe,  when  the  difference  in  the  prefect 
worths  of  the  annuities,  will  be  as  follows,  reckon - 
intereft  at  4  per  cent.  viz. 


2 1 . 
1. 


!±i 

2 


/.  r 


2 1. 


'■+1 


-l.r 


Years 

25*3777 


for  half-yearly  pay 
[ments, 


4/. 


2 

2-+3 


n  — 


l.  r 


4/ 


r+5 


.  =  25-3200  for  quarterly  payments, 


12I 


4 

r-]-i  1 


-l.r 


l.- 


l.r 


ill 


r-f  1 1 


- -25-2643  for  monthly  pay- 

_l  r  [ments. 


Annuities  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  in  arrears,  or 
as  forborn,  for  any  number  of  years;  in  which  cafe 
each  payment  is  tcube  confidered  as  a  fum  put  out 
to  intereft  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  after  the 
time  it  becomes  due.  And  as  il.  due  at  the  end  of 

1  year  amounts  to  r  at  the  end  of  another  year,  and 
to  r“  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  to  r3  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  year,  and  fo  on;  therefore  by  adding 
always  the  laft  year’s  annuity,  or  1,  to  the  amounts 

of  all  the  former  years,  the  fum  of  all  the  annuities 
and  their  interefts  will  be  the  fum  of  the  following 

geometrical  feries,  1  -p  . to 

rn~~\  continued  till  the  laft  term  be  rn  ',  or  till 

the  number  of  terms  be  n,  the  number  of  years  the 

annuity  is  forborn.  But  the  fum  of  this  geometrical 


7*/l— I 

progreflion  is - ,  which  therefore  is  the  amount  of  il.  an. 

r —  1 

nuity  forborn  for  n  years.  And  this  quantity  being  multiplied 
by  any  other  annuity  a,  inftead  of  i,  will  produce  the  amount 
for  that  other  annuity. 

But  the.  amounts  of  annuities,  or  their  prefent  values,  are 
eafieft  found  by  the  two  following  Tables  of  numbers  for  the 
annuity  of  il.  which  are  ready  computed  from  the  forewoin°- 
principles. 


TABLE  I. 

The  Amount  of  an  Annuity  of  il  .at  Compound  Interef. 


"n 

at  3  pot 
cent . 

34  P  r  i  4  Pe** 
cent,  j  coin. 

44  P'r 

cent. 

5  per 
cent. 

6  per 
cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
_5 
C 

1 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

M 

12 

10 

‘7 

18 

l9 

10 

1  ’00000 

2- O30Oc| 

3- 09090 

4- 18363 
5’3°9i4 

I  -coooo 

2- 03500 

3- 10623 
4*21494 
5-36247 

1  *00000 
2*04000 
3*12160 
4*24646 
5-41632 

I *00000 
2*04500 

5*13703 

4- 27819 

5- 47071 

I  *00000 

^2*05000 

3*15250 

4-31013 

5*52563 

1  -oocoo 

2- o6ccO 

3- 18360 

4- 37462 

5- 63709 

6- 40841 

7- 46246 

8- 89234 
10-15911 

1 1  -46388 

0-55015 

7*77941 

9- 05169 

10- 36850 
11*73139 

0-03298 
7-89829 
9-21423 
105828c 
12-0061  i 

6-71689 

8- 01915 

9- 38001 
10-80211 
12-28821 

6-8019; 

8- 14201 

9- 54911 

11- 02656 

12- 57789 

6-97532 

8- 39384 

9- 89747 
11-49132 

13-18079 

12-80780 
14- 19Z03 

i77y 

17- 0^632 

18- 59891 

13- 14199 

14- 60196 
ifr  11303 
1 7 -67699 
19-29568 

1 3-48635 

15- 02501 

16- 02684 
18-29191 
2o-32 *359 

1 3-841 1 1> 
15*46403 

17- 15991 

18- 9321 1 
20-78405 

14- 20679 

15- 91713 
1771298 
19-59803 
21-57850 

14-97164 

16-86994 

18-88214 

21-01507 

23-27597 

20-  1 50?8 

21- 76159 
23-4,444 
25-n687 
2(4  *57°  ^7 

20-97103 
22-70502 
24-49969 
26-35718 
z8- 2796S 

21-82453 

23-6975: 

25-04541 

27-67123 

z9'7;8o8 

22-71934 

24-74171 

26*85508 

29-00356 

31-37142 

23-0574, 

25*84037 

28-13238 

30-53900 

33*06595 

25-67253 
28-21288 
30-90565 
33*75999 
36*7  559 

2! 

22 

z3 

24 

£5 

26 

27 
z8 

29 

50 

28-07049 

3053678 

32-45288 

34-4264? 

36-45926 

30-26947 

32-12890 

34'46°4! 

36-66653 

38-9:986 

31-96920 

34*24797 

36-61789 

39-08260 

41*64591 

3j*783i4 

36-30335 

38-93703 

u-689zo 

44'5b52i 

35-71925 

38-5052; 

41*43048 

44-50200 

47-72711 

39*99273 

43-3922, 

46-99583 

50-81558 

54-86451 

30-55304 

40-70963 

42-93092 

45-21885 

47*57542 

41-31310 

43  *759°6 
46-29063 
48-91080 
51-62268 

54*31174 
47-08421 
49-96758 
52-9662 , 
56-08494 

47-57064 
50-71132 
53*99333 
57*423P3 
61  -00707 

5'*i'345 
^4-66914 
58-40258 
62-3227 
66-4388 ; 

491 5'°3b 
63*/o57* 
68-5281 1 
73-63980 
79-05819 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

50-00268 

52-50276 

55-07784 

57*73° J  ^ 
60-46208 

54-42947 

57-33450 

60-34121 

63-45315 

66-67401 

59*32834 

62-70147 

66-20955 

69-85791 

73*65222 

6475239 

68-60625 

72-75623 

77-03026 

81-49662 

70-76070 

75-29883 

80-06377 

85*06696 

90-32031 

8-I--8O108 

90-88978 

97*34316 

104-18375 

1 1 1  -43478 

36 

37 

38 

39 
4° 

63-27594 

66-17422 

69-15945 

72-23423 

75-40126 

70-00760 

7345787 
77  -02889 
80-72491 

84*  5  5°28 

77*59831 

81-70225 

85*97°35 

90-40915 

95'oz552 

86-16397 

91-04134 

96-13820 

101-46442 

107*03032 

95-8.6;2 
:  c  1  -62814 
10770955 

1 14-09502 
120-7997; 

119-12087 
127-26812 
135-90421 
145-05846 
154- 16197 

4J 

42 

+3 

44 

45 
*6 

47 

48 
19 
5° 

5< 

32 

53 

54 

78-66330 

82-02320 

85-48389 

89-04841 

927198b 

88-50954 

92-60737 

96*84863 

101-23833 

105-78167 

99*82654 
104-81960 
1 10-01238 
115-41288 

! 2I-02939 

112-84669 

1 18-92479 
125-27640 
131-91384 

1 38-84977 

127-83976 

135*23175 

142-99334 

151-14301 

1 59-70016 

165-04708 
175-95054 
187-50758 
1997580- 
2t  2*7435' 

96-50146 

100-39650 

104-40840 

108-54065 

112-79687 

1 10-48403 

1 15'3S°97 
120-38826 
125-60185 
130-99791 

iz&-87o57 

'32*94535 

139*26321 

i45*83373 

152-66708 

146-09821 

153-67263 

101-58790 

169-85936 

i78-'5°3°3 

168-68516 

178-11942 

188-02539 

193-4266 

2 09  348CC 

-20*506  i  1 
241 -09861 

256*5645.- 

272*95840 

290*33 '-A 

1 17-1807  7 
izi-6g6zo 
126-34708 
131-13750 

136-, 58284 
142-36324 
148-34595 
154-53806 

159*7-7377 

167-16472 

174-85131 

182-84536 

187*53566 

196-97477 

206-83863 

217-14637 

220-SI540 

232-85617 
245  *49897 
758-7739? 

.08-75606 
328-28142 
348  97831 
370-91701 

TABLE 
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TABLE  II. 

The  prefent  Value  of  an  Annuity  of  il. 

at  3  per 

oi  Per 

4  Per 

4 k  per 

5  Per 

6  per 

“ 

cent. 

cent 

c-nt. 

cent. 

cent. 

cen*. 

1 

0-97087 

0-96613 

0-961 54 

0-95694 

0-95238 

0-94340 

2 

1-91347 

t  -89969 

r886io 

1-87267 

1-85941 

1-83339 

3 

2-82861 

2-80164 

2-77509 

2-74896 

2-72325 

2-6730. 

4 

3-71710 

3-57308 

3-62990 

3-58753 

374595 

3-4651.- 

5 

4-57971 

4’515°5 

4-45182 

4-38998 

4-32948 

4-21236 

6 

5-41719 

5-32855 

5-24214 

5-15787 

5-07569 

4-91732 

7 

5-23028 

6-11454 

6-00205 

5-89270 

5-78637 

5-5823;-, 

8 

7-01965 

6-87396 

&73274 

6-59589 

6-46321 

6-20979 

9 

7-78611 

7-60769 

7-43533 

7-20879 

7-10782 

6-80109 

IO 

8-5302° 

8 " 3 1 56 1 

8-11090 

7-91272 

772173 

7-36009 

77 

q-25202 

9-00155 

8-76048 

8-52892 

8-30541 

7-8808' 

12 

9-95400 

9-66333 

9-3B507 

9-11858 

8-86325 

8-38384 

■  3 

10-63496 

10-30274 

9-98565 

9-58285 

9*39357 

8-85268 

if 

i  1-29607 

10-92052 

10-50312 

10-22283 

9-89864 

9-29498 

IS 

n-93794 

11-51741 

11-11839 

1073955 

10-37966 

9-71225 

iii 

12-56110 

12-0941 2 

1 1  -65230 

11-23402 

io-83777ji°-I059o 

17 

13 • 16612 

12-65132 

12-16567 

11-70719 

11-27407110-47726 

18 

'3-75351 

13-18968 

12-65930 

12-15999 

11-68959  10-82760 

19 

14-32380 

1370984 

13- >3394 

12-59329 

12-08532!  11-15812 

20 

14-3774:' 

1  (.-21240 

i3‘S9033 

13-00794 

12-46221 

I  !  -46992 

21 

15.41502 

14-69797 

14-02916 

13-40472 

12-8211 5 

1  I  -76408 

22 

I5'93692 

15-16712 

14-45112 

1378442 

13-16300  12-04159 

z3 

16-44361 

15-62041 

14-85684 

I4-14777 

I3-48357 

12-30338 

z4 

16'9355-i 

16-05837 

15-13696 

14-49548 

13-79864 

12-55036 

25 

I7'4I3 1 S 

16-48151 

13-62208 

14-82821 

iro9394 

1278336 

26 

1707634 

16-89035 

15-98277 

15-14661 

14-37519 

13-00317 

18-32703 

17-28536 

16-32959 

1 5 ’45 1 30 

I4'643°3 

13-21053 

28 

1876411 

17-66702 

16-66306 

1474287 

14-89813 

13-40616 

29 

19-18845 

18-03577 

16-98371 

16-02189 

15-14107 

13-59072 

3° 

19-00044 

18-39205 

17-29203 

1 6-28889 

I5-37245 

I376483 

U 

20-00043 

18-73625 

17-58849 

16-5443 

15-59281 

13-9290, 

20-38877 

[9.06887 

17-87355 

1678889 

15-80268 

14-0840.1 

33 

20-76579 

19-39021 

18-14765 

17-02286 

16-00255 

14-23023 

34 

21-13184 

19-70068 

18-41120 

17-24676 

16-19290 

14-36814 

33 

21-48722 

20-0006 

18-66461 

17-46101 

16-37419 

14-49825 

3: 

21-83225 

2O-2Q04Q 

18-90828 

17-06604 

16-54685 

14-62099 

37 

22-  1672-; 

20-5-053 

19-14258 

17-86224 

16-71129 

14-73678 

3B 

22-49240 

20-84:09 

19-36786 

18-04999 

16-86789 

14-84602 

3- 

22-8o822 

21 *102^0 

19-58448 

18-2296:; 

17-01704 

14-9+907 

4o 

23  I 1477 

21  ■35507 

1979277 

1 8-4015? 

17- 1 5909 

15-04630 

41 

23-41240 

21  -59910 

19-99305 

18-5661 1 

17-29437 

15-13802 

42 

23'70I3(l 

2I-8348.- 

20-1856; 

1872355 

17-42321 

I5-22454 

43 

’.3-98190 

22-06269 

’0-37079 

18-87421 

I7-5459I 

15-30617 

44 

24-25427 

22-28270 

20  54884 

19-01838 

17-66277 

15-38318 

45 

22-49545 

20-72004 

19-15635 

17  77407 

15-45583 

47 

24-77545 

22-70092 

20-88465 

19-28837 

17-88007 

15-52437 

47 

2  5-0247I 

22-89944 

2 1  -04294 

19-41471 

17-98102 

15-5890 

4' 

A 5'2667  S 

23-09124 

21-19513 

19-53561 

18-07716 

!  5-6500; 

49 

25-50166 

23-27656 

21-34147 

19-65130 

18-16872 

■■5 -707  5' 

5c 

2f7Z976 

2C45562 

21-48218 

19-76201 

18-25593 

15  76186 

5* 

25-95123 

23-62862 

21-61 74^ 

19-86:95 

18-33898 

I5-8I308 

52 

26-I0624 

2379576 

21-74758 

19-9693. 

18-41807 

15-85I39 

53  U&-3749? 

z3-9572f 

21-87267 

20-06635 

18-49340 

15-9067 

54 

|z6-57766 

24-1 1330 

21-99296 

20-15918 

'8-505:5 

15-94998 

The  Use  of  Table  I. 

To  find,  the  Amount  of  an  Annuity  forlorn  any  number  of 
Years.  Take  out  the  amount  from  the  firit  table,  for  the 
propofed  years  and  rate  of  intereft;  then  multiply  it  by 
the  annuity  in  queftion  ;  and  the  produCt  will  be  its  amount 
for  the  fame  number  of  years,  and  the  rate  of  intereft. 
And  the  converfe  to  find  the  rate  or  time. 

Exam.  i.  To  find  how  much  an  annuity  of  50I.  will 
amount  to  in  20  years  at  3^  per  cent,  compound  intereft. 
On  the  line  of  20  years,  and  in  the  column  of  3A  percent, 
hands  28-27.968,  which  is  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  il. 
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for  the  20  years ;  and  therefore  28-27968,  multiplied  by 
50,  gives  1413.984I.  or  1413I.  19s.  8d.  for  the  anfwer. 

Exam.  2.  In  what  time  will  an  annuity  of  20I.  amount 
to  ioool.  at  4  per  cent,  compound  intereft?  Here  the 
amount  of  ioool.  divided  by  20I.  the  annuity,  gives  50, 
the  amount  of  il.  annuity  for  the  fame  time  and  rate. 
Then,  the  neareft  tabular  number  in  the  column  of  4  per 
cent.  1549-96758,  which,  handing  on  the  line  of  28,  (hews 
that  28  years  is  the  anfwer. 

Exam.  3.  If  it  be  required  to  find  at  what  rate  of  in¬ 
tereft  an  annuity  of  20I.  will  amount  to  ioool.  forborn  for 
28  years.  Here  1000  divided  by  20  gives  50  as  before; 
then  looking  along  the  line  of  2S  years,  for  the  neareft  to 
this  number  50,  I  find  49 ’96758  in  the  column  of  4  per 
cent,  which  is  therefore  the  rate  of  intereft  required. 

The  Use  of  Table  II. 

Exam.  i.  To  find  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of 
50I.  which  is  to  continue  20  years,  at  3 a  per  cent.  By  the 
table,  the  prefent  value  of  il.  for  the  fame  rate  and  time, 
is  14-21240;  therefore  14-2 1 24X  S°—l  io-62l.  or  710I. 
12s.  4d.  is  the  prefent  value  fought. 

Exam.  %.  To  find  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  of  20I. 
to  commence  10  years  hence,  and  then  to  continue  for  40 
years,  or  to  terminate  50  years  hence,  at  4  per  cent,  in¬ 
tereft.  In  Inch  cafes  as  this,  it  is  plain  we  have  to  find  the 
difference  between  the  prefent  values  of  two  equal  annui¬ 
ties  for  the  two  given  times  ;  which  therefore  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  fubt  ratting  the  tabular  value  of  the  one  term 
from  that  of  the  other,  and  multiplying  by  the  annuity. 
Thus, 

Tabular  value  for  50  years  21 ’48218 

Tabular  value  for  10  years  8-11090 

The  difference  13  37128 

Multiply  by  20 

Gives  267-4256,  or  267I.  8s.  6cl, 

[the  anfwer. 

The  foregoing  obfervations,  rules,  and  tables,  contain 
all  that  is  important  in  the  doctrine  of  annuities  certain. 
And,  for  farther  information,  reference  may  be  had  to 
arithmetical  writings,  particularly  Malcolm's  Arithmetic, 
page  595;  Simpfon’s  Algebra,  fett.  16  ;  Dodfbn’s  Mathe¬ 
matical  Repofitory,.  page  298,  &c.  Jones’s  Synopfis,  ch, 
104  Philof.  Traf.  vol.  lxvi.  page  109. 

For  what  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  annuities  on  lives,  fee 
Assurance,  Complement,  Expectation,  Life  An¬ 
nuities,  See. 

To  ANNU'L,  v.  a.  [from  vullus,  Lat.]  To  make  void; 
to  nullify;  to  abrogate;  to  aboljlh. — That  which  gives 
force  to  the  law,  is  the  authority  that  enacts  it  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  deftroys  this  authority,  does,  in  effect,  annul  the  law. 
Rogers.  To  reduce  to  nothing  ;  to  obliterate; 

Light,  the  pure  work  of  God,  to  me’s  extinCt,- 

And  all  her  various  objeCts  of  delight 

Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas’d.  Milton. 

AN'NULAR,  adj.  [annulus,  Lat.]  Something  in  the 
form  of,  or  refembling,  a  ring.  It  is  alto  a  peculiar  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  fourth  finger,  commonly  called  the 
ring-finger. 

AN'JN’ULARY,  adj.  [annulus,  Lat.]  In  the  furm  of 
rings.  —  Becaufe  continual  refpiration  is  neceffary,  the 
wind-pipe  is  made  with  annulary  cartilages,  that  the  fides 
of  it  may  not  Hag  and  fall  together.  Ray. 

AN'NULET,yi  [annulus,  Lat.]  a  littl'e  ring. — In  he¬ 
raldry,  a  difference  or  mark  of  diftinttion,  which  the  fifth 
brother  of  any  family  ought  to  bear  in  his  coat  of  arms. 
Annulets  are  alfo  a  part  of  the  coat-armour  of  feveral  fami¬ 
lies  ;  they  were  anciently  reputed  a  mark  of  nobility  and 
jurifdittion,  it  being  thecuftom  of  prelates  to  receive  their 
inveftiture  per  baculum  &  annulum. — In  architecture,  the 
fmall  fquare  members  in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the 
quarter  round,  are  called  annulets.  Annulet  is  alfo  ttfed  for 

a  narrow 
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a  Marrow  flat  moulding  common  to  other  parts  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  ;  (o  called,  becaufe  it  encompaffes  the  column  round. 

To  ANNU'MERA’I  E,  v.  a.  [ annumero ,  Lat. 3  To  add 
to. a  former  number;  to  unite  to  fomething  before  men¬ 
tioned.  )-<• 

AKNUMER A'TION,yi  [. annumeratio ,  Lat.]  Addition 
to  a  former  number. 

ANNUNCIA'DA,  or  Aknuntia'ta,  f  An  order  of 
knighthood  in  Savoy,  (lift  inftituted  by  Amadeus  I.  in  the 
year  1409.  Their  collar  was  of  fifteen  links,  interwoven 
one  with  another,  in  form  of  a  true-lover’s  knot ;  and  the 
motto,  F.  E.  R.  ]'.  lignifying,  Fortitude-  ejus  Rhodum  tenuit. 
Amadeus  VIII.  gave  the  name  Ann  unci  ada  to  this  order, 
which  was  formerly  known  by  that  of  The  knot  of  love ; 
changing  at  the  fame  time  the  image  of  St.  Maurice,  pa¬ 
tron  of  Savoy,  which  hung  at  the  collar,  for  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  and,  inftead  of’  the  motto  above-mentioned, 
fubftituting  the  words  of  the  angel’s  (alutation. 

Annunciada  is  alfo  a  title  of  feveral  religious  orders, 
inftituted  at  different  times  and  at  different  places,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  annunciation. 

To  ANNUN'CI ATE,  v.a.  [annuntio,  Lat.]  To  bring 
tidings  ;  to  relate  fomething  that  lias  happened  :  a  word 
not  in  popular  ufe. 

ANNUNCI  A'TION,  f.  The  tidings  brouglit  by  the 
angel  C-abnel  to  the  virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation  of 

Chrift. 

Annunciation  is  alfo  a  feftival,  kept  by  the  church 
on  the  25th  of  March,  in  commemoration  of  thefe  tidings. 
This  feftival  appears  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  having 
been  obferved  before  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trul lo, 
in  which  there  is.  a  canon  forbidding  the  celebration  of  all 
feftivals  in  Lent,  excepting  the  Lord’s  day,  and  the  feaft 
of  the  annunciation:  fo  that  we  may  date  its  original  from 
the  feventh  century.  In  the  Romifh  church,  on  this  feaft, 
the  pope  performs  the  ceremony  of  marrying  or  cloyfter- 
jng  a  certain  number  of  maidens,  who  are  prefented  to 
him  in  the  church,  clothed  in  white  ferge,  and  muffled 
up  from  head  to  head  to  foot.  An  officer  Hands  by,- with 
purfes  containing  notes  of  fifty  crowns  for  thole  who  make 
choice  of  marriage,  and  notes  of  a  hundred  for  thofe  who 
choofe  to  veil.  : 

Annunciation,  is  likewife  a  title  given  by -the  Jews 
to  1  >art  of  the  ceremony  of  the  paffover. 

ANNUN'CI  ATOR,  f.  The  name  of  an  officer  in  the 
church  of  Conftantinople.  It  was  his  bufinefs  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  feftivals  that  were  to  be  celebrated. 

AN'NUS  CI.IMACTE'RICUS,  the  years  63  and  81, 
of  which,  in  aftrology,  there  is  an  opinion,  that  thofe  years 
have  an  influence  on  man’s  life.  They  confift  of  a  number 
or  nines  ;  as  7  times  9  is  63,  and  9  times  9  is  Si. 

AN'ODA,  _/l  in  botany.  See  Sida. 

ANO'DUS,  a  word  ufed  by  chemifts  for  what  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  nourifhment  by  the  kidneys.  The  Greek 
word  ctroih#?,  anodus,  from  neg.  and  a  tooth,  fig- 
nifies  toot  hie  fs. 

AN'ODYNE,  f.  [from  «  neg.  and  coown,  pain.]  Ano¬ 
dynes  are  medicines  which  eafe  pain,  and  procure  lleep. 
They  are  divided  into  three  forts,  viz.  1.  Paregorica. 
n miligo,  called  alfo  anelica.  Paregorics  are  fuch 
as  affuage  pain.  2.  Hypnotic  a,  hypvopatos.  Hypnotics,,  or 
fuch  as  relieve  by  procuring  deep,  vir»os,Jbmnus.  3.  Nar- 
cotica.  Narcotics,  or  fuch  as  eafe  the  patient  by  ftupifying 
liim  ;  vc/.^y.ou,  Jlupefacio.  Opiates  and  narcotics  deftroy  fen- 
liition.  Some  hypnotics  and  paregorics  procure  eafe  and 
fleep  by  removing  the  offending  caufe,  as  nitre,  camphor, 
&c.  But  the  term  anodyne  is  now  generally  employed 
for  thofe  means  only  which  relieve  pain  by  diminifhing  or 
deftroying  fenfibility.  The  dofes  of  thefe  medicines  are 
generally  regulated  by  the  pulfe  ;  yet  this  rule  is  not  with¬ 
out  exceptions.  If  the  pulfe  is  ftrong,  a  larger  dole  is  fafe  ; 
if  weak,  a  lefs  dofe  muff  be  given.  Camphor  is  the  belt 
anodyne  in  nervous  cafes,  and  at  the  decline  of  fevers. 
Hemlock  procures  eafe  and  lleep  without  caufing  that 
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head-ach,  next  morning,  ufually  complained  of  after  ta¬ 
king  opium.  Anodynes  fhotild  not  be  given  without  great 
caution,  on  a  full  ftomach,  nor  in  droplies. 

Anodyne-Balsam.  Sec  Pharmacy. 

To  ANOIN'T,  v.  a.  [ oindre ,  enoindre,  part,  oint,  enoint ,  Fr.] 
To  rub  over  with  unftuous  matter,  as  oil,  or  unguents. 
To  confecrate  by  undtion.  To  fmear;  to  be  rubbed  upon; 
Warm  waters  then,  in  brazen  caldrons  borne, 

Are  pour’d  to  vvalh  his  body,  joint  by  joint, 

And  fragrant  oils  the  ftiffen’d  limbs  anoint.  Diyden. 

ANOIN'TER,  f.  The  perfon  that  anoints. 

ANOIN'TERS,  f.  A  religious  feet  in  lome '  parts  of 
England,  fo  called  from  the  ceremony  they- .ufed  of  anoint¬ 
ing  all  perfons  before  they  admitted  them  into  their  church. 
They  founded  their  opinion  of  anointing  upon  the  fifth 
chapter  of  James,  verfes  14  and  15. 

ANOLYMPPADES,  J.  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by 
the  Elians  to  thofe  Olympic  games  which  had  been  cele¬ 
brated  under  the  direction  of  the  Pifaeans  and  Arcadians. 
The  Elians  claimed  the  foie  right  of  managing  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  in  which  they  fometimes  met  with  competi¬ 
tors.  The  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad  was  celebrated 
by  order  of  the  Arcadians,  by  whom  the  Elians  were  at 
that  time  reduced  very  low  ;  this,  as  well  as  thofe  managed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pifa,  they  called  A'jo\vij.v>a,oa,c,  that 
is,  “  unlawful  Olympiads  and  left  them  out  of  their 
annals,  wherein  the  names  of  their  vidtors  and  other  oc¬ 
currences  were  regiftered. 

ANO'MALISM,  f.  Anomaly;  irregularity ;  deviation 
from  the  common  rule. 

ANOM ALIS'TICAL  YEAR,  in  aftrononty,  called 
alfo  periodical  year,  is  the  fpace  of  time  in  which  the. earth, 
or  a  planet,  palfes  through  its  orbit.  The  anomatiftical, 
or  common,  year,  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  tropical 
year;  by  reafon  of  the  precellion  of  the  equinox.  And 
the  apfes  of  all  the  planets  have  a  like  progreftive  mo¬ 
tion;  by  which  it  happens  that  a  longer  time  is  neccf- 
fary  to  arrive  at  the  aphelion,  which  has  advanced  a  lit¬ 
tle,  than  to  arrive  at  the  fame  fixed  ftar.  For  example, 
the  tropical  revolution  of  the  fun,  with  refpect  to  the 
equinox,  is  -----  363d  5I1  48' 45"  ; 

but  the  lidereal,  or  return  to  the  fame  ftar,  363  6  9  11  ; 

and  the  anomaliftic  revolution  is  -  363  6  15  20, 

becaufe  the  fun’s  apogee  advances  each  year  65"  a  with 
refpedt  to  the  equinoxes,  and  the  fun  cannot  arrive  at  the 
apogee  till  he  has  palled  over  the  63"!  more  than  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  year  anfwering  to  the  equinoxes.  To  find 
the  anomaliftic  revolution,  lay,  As  the  whole  fecular  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  planet  minus  the  motion  of  its  aphelion,  is  to  100 
years  or  3135760000  feconds,  fo  is  360  degrees,  to  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  anomaliftic  revolution. 

ANO'MALOUS,  adj.  \_anomaic,  Fr.  anomalus ,  Lat.  of 
o.vOjaaA©-,  of  c6  priv.  and  Ojaa-A©-,  equal,  Gr.]  Irregular; 
out  of  rule  ;  deviating  from  the  general  method  or  analogy 
of  things.  It  is  applied,  in  grammar,,  to  words  deviating 
from  the  common  rules  of  inflexion:  and,  in  aftrononty, 
to  the  feemingly  irregular  motions  of  the  planets. — Me¬ 
tals  are  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron;  to  which 
we  may  join  that  anomalous  body,  quicklilver  or  mercury. 
Locke. 

ANO'MALOUSLY,  adv.  Irregularly;  in  a  manner  con¬ 
trary  to  rule. — Eve  was  not  folemnly  begotten,  but  fudden- 
ly  framed,  and  anomaloujly  proceeded  from  Adam.  Brown. 

ANO'MALY,  f.  in  aftrononty,  is  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  a  planet,  by  which  it  deviates  from  the  aphelion 
or  apogee;  or  it  is  the  angular  diftance  of  the  planet  from 
the  aphelion  or  apogee ;  that  is,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
line  of  the  apfes,  and  another  line  drawn  through  the 
planet.  Kepler  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  anomaly  ; 
mean,  eccentric,  and  true. 

Mean  or  Simple  Anomaly,  in  the  ancient  aftrononty,  is  the 
diftance  of  a  planet’s  mean  place  from  the  apogee  ;  which 
Ptolemy  calls  the  angle  of  the  mean  motion.  But,  in  the 

modem 
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modern  agronomy,  in  which  a  planet  P  is  conficfered  as 

. H  deforibihg  an  cLlipfe  APB 

I  "'■■■  about  the  fun  S,  placed  in 

one  focus,  it  is  the  time  in 
w  hicii  the  planet  moves  from 
its  aphelion  A,  to  the  mean 
place  or  point  of  its  orbit  P. 
iB  Hence,  as  the  elliptic  area 
ASP  is  proportional  to  the 
time  in  which  the  planet  de- 
fcribes  the  arc  AP,  that  area 
may  t  eprefent  the  mean  ano¬ 
maly.  Or,  if  PD  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis  AB,  and  meet  the  cir¬ 
cle  in  D  defcribed  on  the  Janie  axis;  then  the  mean  ano¬ 
maly  may  all’o  he  reprefented  by  the  circular  trilineal  ASD, 
which  is  always  proportional  to  the  elliptic  one  ASP.  Or, 
drawing  SG  perpendicular  to  the  radius  DC  produced  ; 
then  the  mean  anomaly  is  alfo  proportional  to  SG  -p  the 
circular  arc  AD,  as  is  demonftrated  by  Keil,  in  his  Left. 
Aflron.  Hence,  taking  DH  — SG,  the  arc  AH,  or  angle 
ACM,  will  be  the  mean  anomaly  in  practice,  as  expreded 
in  degrees  of  a  circle,  the  number  of  thofe  degrees  being 
to  3 6o°,  as  the  elliptic  trilineal  area  ASP,  is  to  the  whole 
area  of  the  ellipfe  ;  tire  degrees  of  mean  anomaly,  being 
thofe  in  the  arc  AH,  or  angle  ACH. 

Eccentric  Anomaly ,  or  of  the  centre,  in  the  modern  aftro- 
nomy,  is  the  arc  AD  of  the  circle  ADB  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  aplis  A  and  the  point  D  determined  by  the  per¬ 
pendicular  DPE  to  the  line  of  the  apfes,  drawn  through 
the  place  P  of  rite  planet.  Or  it  is  the  angle  ACD  at  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  Hence  the  eccentric  anomaly  is  to  the 
mean  anomaly,  as  AD  to  AD-f-SG,  or  as  AD  to  AH,  or 
-as  the  angle  ACD  to  the  angle  ACH. 

True  or  Equated  Anomaly,  is  the  angle  ASP  at  the  fun, 
which  the  planet’s  di fiance  AP  from  the  aphelion  appears 
under;  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  radius  vector  or  line 
SP  drawn  from  the  fun  to  the  planet,  with  the  line  of  the 
apfes.  The  true  anomaly  being  given,  it  is  eafy  from 
thence  to  find  the  mean  anomaly.  For  the  angle  ASP, 
■which  is  the  true  anomaly,  being  given,  the  point  P  in  the 
ellipfe  is  given,  and  thence  the  proportion  of  the  area  ASP 
to  the  whole  ellipfe,  or  of  the  mean  anomaly  to  360  de¬ 
grees.  And  for  this  purpofe,  the  following  eafy  rules  for 
‘practice  are  deduced  from  the  properties  of  the  ellipfe,  by 
M.  de.la  Caille,  in  his  Elements  of  Aftronomy,  and  M.  de 
la  Lande,  art.  1240,  &c.  of  Ins  aftronomy.  ift,  As  the 
fquare  root  of  SB  tire  perihelion  diftance,  is  to  the  fquare 
root  of  SA  the  aphelion  diftance,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  half 
the  true  anomaly  ASP,  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  eccen¬ 
tric  anomaly  ACD.  2d,  The  difference  DH  or  SG  be¬ 
tween  the  eccentric  or  mean  anomaly,  is  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  eccentricity  CS,  by  the  fine  of  SCG  the  ec¬ 
centric  anomaly  juft;  found.  And  in  this  cafe,  it  is  proper 
to  exprefs  the  eccentricity  in  feconds  of  a  degree,  which 
.will  be  found  by  this  proportion,  as  the  mean  diftance  1  : 
the  eccentricity  ::  206264-8  feconds,  or  570  17'  44"-8,  in 
the  arc  whofe  length  is  equal  to  the  radius,  to  the  feconds 
in  the  arc  which  is  equal  to  the  eccentricity  CS  ;  which 
being  multiplied  by  the  fine  of  the  eccentric  anomaly,  to 
radius  1,  as  above,  gives  the  feconds  in  SG,  or  in  the  arc 
DH,  being  the  difference  between  the  mean  and  eccentric 
anomalies.  3d,  To  find  the  radius  vector  SP,  or  diftance 
of  the  planet  from  the  fun,  fay  either,  As  the  fine  of  the 
the  true  anomaly  is  to  the  fine  of  the  eccentric  anomaly,  fo 
is  half  the  lefs  axis  of  the  orbit,  to  the  radius  veftor  SP; 
or,  as  the  fine  of  half  the  true  anomaly  is  to  the  fine  of 
half  the  eccentric  anomaly,  fo  is  the  fquare  root  of  the 
perihelion  diftance  SB,  to  tire  fquare  root  of  the  radius 
vector  or  planet's  diftance  SP. 

But,  the  mean  anomaly  being  given,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to 
find  the  true  anomaly,  at  leaft  by  a  direft  procefs.  Kepler, 
who  firft  propofed  this  problem,  could  not  find  a  direft 
way  of  refolving  it,  and  therefore  made  ufe  of  an  indirect 
Vol.  J.  No.  47. 


one.,  by  the  rule  of  falfe  polition,  as  may  be  feen  page  695 
of  Kepler’s  Epitom.  Aftron.  Copernic.  See  alfo  §.  628  of 
Wolfius  Elem.  Aftron.  Now  the  eafieft  method  of  per¬ 
forming-  this  operation,  would  be  to  work  firft  for  the  ec¬ 
centric  anomaly,  viz.  a  flu  me  it  nearly,  and  from  it  lo  af- 
fumed  compute  w  hat  would  be  its  mean  anomaly  by  the 
rule  above  given,  and  find  the  difference  ‘between  this  re - 
full  and  the  mean  anomaly  given ;  then  aftlime  another 
eccentric  anomaly,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  way  with  ir, 
finding  another  computed  mean  anomaly,  and  its  difference 
from  tiie  given  one  ;  and  treating  thefe  differences  as  in 
the  rule  of  polition  for  a  nearer  value  of  the  eccentric  ano¬ 
maly  :  repeating  tire  operation  till  the  refult  comes  out 
exaCt.  Then,  front  the  eccentric  anomaly,  tints  found, 
compute  the  true  anomaly  by  the  firft  rule  above  laid  down. 

Of  tiiis  problem,  Dr.  Wallis  firft  gave  the  geometrical 
folution  by  means  of  the  protracted  cycloid;  and  Sir  Naac 
Newton  did  the  fame  at  prop.  31.  lib.  1.  Princip.  But, 
thefe  methods  being  unfit  for  the  purpofe  of  the  practical 
aftronomer,  various  feries  for  approximation  have  been 
given,  viz.  feveral  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  “  Frag- 
menta  Epiftolarum,”  page  26,  as  alfo  in  the  Schol.  to  the 
prop,  above-mentioned,  which  is  his  belt,  being  not  oniy 
fit  for  the  planets,  but  alfo  for  the  comets,  whofe  orbits 
are  very  eccentric.  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Aftron.  lib.  3.  has 
alfo  given  the  folution  by  a  feries,  as  well  as  M.  Reyneau, 
in  his  “  Analyfe  Demontree,”  page  713,  rcc.  And  a  better 
(till  for  converging  is  given  by  Keil,  in  iiis  “  PrafteCt. 
Aftron.”  page  375  ;  lie  fays,  if  the  arc  AH  be  the  mean 
anomaly,  calling  its  line  c,  coiin <cf  the  eccentricity  g,  alio 
putting  2  —ge,  and  a  — 1  -\-  fg ;  then  the  eccentric  anomaly 
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degrees  ;  of  which  the  firft  term  —  is  fufficient  for  all  the 

a 

planets,  even  for  Mars  itfelf,  where  the  error  will  not 
exceed  the  200th  part  of  a  degree  ;  and  in  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  the  error  is  lefs  than  the  1  ooooth  part  of  a 
degree. 

Dr.  Seth  Ward,  in  his  “  Aftronomia, Geometries, ”  takes 
the  angle  AFP  at  the  other  focus,  where  the  Jim  is  not, 
for  the  mean  anomaly,  and  thence  gives  an  elegant  folu¬ 
tion.  But  this  method  is  not  fufficiently  accurate  when 
the  orbit  is  very  eccentric,  as  in  that  of  tiie  planet  Mars, 
as  is  fhewn  by  Bullialdus,  in  his  defence  of  the  Philolaic. 
Aftron.  againil  Dr.  Ward.  Plowever,  when  Newton’s  cor¬ 
rection  is  made,  as  in  tiie  SChol.  above-mentioned,  and  the 
problem  refolved  according  to  Ward’s  hypothefis,  Sir  Ifaac 
affirms  that,  even  in  the  orbit  of  Mars,  there  -will  fcarcely 
ever  be  an  error  of  more  than  one  fecund. 

ANO'MIA,  f  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging 
to  tiie  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  fliell  is  bivalve,  and 
the  valves  are  unequal.  One  valve  is  perforated  near  the 
hinge ;  affixed  by  that  perforation  to  fome  other  body. 
There  are  twenty-five  fpecies  of  tiie  anemia ;  of  which 
only  two  are  natives  of  the  Britifli  feas,  viz.  1.  Theephip, 
•pium,  with  tiie  habit  of  an  oyfter  ;  tit?  one  fide  convex, 
the  other  flat  ;  perforated ;  adherent  to  both  bodies,  often 
to  cyfter-fhells,  by  a  ftrong  tendinous  ligature  ;  colour  of 
tiie  inlide  perlaceous.  Size,  near  two  inches  diameter. 
2.  Tiie  fquaremula,  with  fiiells  refembling;  the  fca'es  of 
fifti ;  very  delicate  and  filvery ;  much  flatted  ;  perforated  ; 
very  fmall.  Adheres  to  oyfters,  crabs,  lobfters,  and  fiiells. 
The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  commonly  called  beaked  cockles . 
No  name  lias  been  given  to  tiie  fifu  that  inhabit  it;  for  the 
recent  fiiells  of  this  kind  are  fo  very  rare,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  one  to  be  found  perfect.  They  are  perhaps,  as 
well  as  that  which  lias  given  its  form  to  file  cornu  ammonis, 
inhabitants  of  tiie  deepeft  part  of  the  ocean  ;  confequcntly 
it  muft  be  fome  extraordinary  agitation  of  that  great  body 
of  water  that  can  bring,  them  at  all  to  our  knowledge  ip 
their  recent  ftate.  The  foflile  fpecies  of  the  anoniia  genus 
are  uncommonly  numerous  in  this  ifland,  in  our  chalk- 
.9  C  pits. 
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pits  and  limeftone-quarries ;  and,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  they 
are  as  common  on  the  ploughed  lands  as  pebbles  in  other 
places. 

ANOMOE'ANS,  f.  in  eccldiaftical  hi  (lory,  the  name 
by  which  the  pure  Arians  were  called  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  contradidlion  to  the, Semi- Arians.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  Greek,  ariy.'oi®-,  different,  difliniilar: 
for  the  pure  Arians  afferthd,  that  the  Son  was  in  nature 
different  from,  and  in  nothing  like,  the  Father;  whereas 
the  Semi-Arians  acknowledged  a  likenefs  of  nature  in  the 
Son;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  denied,  with  the  pure 
Arians,  the  confubflantiality  of  the  world.  The  Semi- 
Arians  condemned  the  Anomocans  in  the  council  of  Sc-, 
lencia ;  and  the  Anomceans,  in  their  turn,  condemned  the 
Semi-Arians  in  the  councils  of  Conftantinopk  and  Antioch, 
ending  the  word  0//.0 i©-',  like,  out  of  the  Formula  of  Ri¬ 
mini  and  that  of  Conflantinoplc; 

ANOMORKOMBOFDI A,/,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
.name  of  a  genus  of  fpars  ;  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  avay-aync.,  irregular,  and  ^oy.^o^rti,  a  rhomboidal 
figure.  The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  pellucid  cryftaliine 
fpars  of  no  determinate  or  regular  external  form,  but  al¬ 
ways  breaking  into  regularly  rhomboidal  mall’es  ;  cn.fi ly 
fifiile,  and  compofed  of  plates  miming  both,  horizontally 
and  perpendicularly  through  the  maffes,  but  cleaving  more 
•  readily  and  evenly  in  an  horizontal  than  in  a  perpendicular 
direction;  the  plates  being  ever  compofed  of  irregular  ar¬ 
rangements  of  rhomboidal  concretions.  Of  this  genus  there 
{ire "five  know  n  ipecies.  1.  A  white,  bright,  and  /battery, 
one  ;  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  lead-mines  of  Derby- 
fhire,  York  (hi  re,  and  Wales.  2.  A  milk-white,  opaque, 
and  (battery,  one,  found  in  fome  parts  qf  France,  and  very 
plentifully  in  Germany,  and  fometimes  in  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  the  hills  ot  Yorkfliire.  3.  A  hard,  dull,  and 
fnow-white,  one,  found  in  fome  of  the  mines  in  Derbyfhire, 
and  in  many  of  our  northern  counties.  4.  A  hard,  grey, 
and  pellucid,  one,  found  in  the  lead-mines  of  Yorkfhire, 
and  very  common  in  Germany.  And,  3.  A  pellucid  and 
oolourlefs  one,  found  in  the  lead-mines  of  Derbyfhire  and 
Yorkfhire.  Ail  thefe,  in  fome  degree,  have  their  double 
refra&ion  of  the  ifland  cryftal.  See  Island-Crystal. 

ANOM'PHALOUS,  adj.  [of  a  and  oy.<poe\®-,  a  navel, 
Gr.]  Without  a  navel,  as  it  is  fuppofed  our  firft  parents 
were  created,  not  wanting  nourifhment  in  the  womb  that 
Way, 

A'NOMY, /.  [of  a.  priv.  and  voy/&,  Gr.  ]  Breach  of 

law. _ If  fin  be  good,  and  juft,  and  lawful,  it  is  no  more 

Civil,  it  is  no  fin,  no  anomy.  Bramhall. 

ANON',  adv.  [Junius  imagines  it  to  be  an  elliptical 
form  of  fpcaking  for  in  one,  that  is,  in  one  minute  ;  Skinner 
from  a  and  nean,  or  near-,  Minlhew  from  on  cw.J  Quickly; 
foon;  in  a  fhort  time. — He  was  not  without  defign  at  that 
prefent,  as  (hall  be  made  out  anon  ;  meaning  by  that  de¬ 
vice  to  withdraw  himfelf.  Clarendon.  Sometimes;  now 
and  then  ;  at  other  times.  In  this  fenfe  is  ufed  ever  and 
anon,  for  now  and  then  : 

Full  forty  days  he  pafs’d,  whether  on  hill 
Sometimes,  anon  in  fhady  vale,  each  night. 

Or  harbour’d  in  one  cave,  is  not  reveal’d.  Milton. 

ANO'NA,  /.  in  botany.  See  Achras,  Annona, 
Chrisoph yllum,  Cratzeva,  Sloanea. 

ANO'NIS,/  in  botany.  See  Glycine,  Hedisarum, 
Ononis,  Sophora. 

ANO'NYMOUS,  adv.  [of  a  priv.  and  ovoy.ee,  name- 
lefs,  Gr.]  Something  that  is  namelefs,  or  of  which  the 
name  is  concealed.  It  is  a  term  ufually  applied  to  books 
which  do  not  exprefs  the  author’s  name,  or  to  authors 
\vhofe  names  are  unknown. 

Anonymous,  in  law.  The  fending  anonymous  letters 
demanding  money,  &c;  is  felony  by  the  black  act,  9  Geo.  I. 
cap.  22.  See  Letter. 

ANO'NYMOUSLY,  adv.  Without  a  name. — 1  would 
know  whether  the  edition  is  to  come  qut  anonymovjly,  among 
complaints  of  fp virions  editions. 
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ANOREX'IA,  or  An'orexy,  J.  [from  a.  neg.  and 
op.-fig,  appetite,  Gr.  alfo  apofitia,  ajitia .]  A  want  ot  appe¬ 
tite,  without  loathing  of  food.  See  Medicine. 

ANOS'MIA,  f.  [from  a.,  non,  and  ocryn,  odour,  Gr.] 
A  diminution  or  iofs  of  fmelling.  See  Medicine. 

AMOS'SI,  a  province  of  the  illand  of  Madagafcar,  ly¬ 
ing  between  lat.  23.18.  and  26.  0.  S.  It  is  watered  by  many 
rivers,  mod  of  which  run  into  the  Franc'nere,  Ramcvatte,  or 
Immour,  the  fpving  of  which  is  in  a  mountain  called  Mang- 
hage,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  in  lat.  25.  iS.  S. 
The  mouth  of  this  river  is  often  flopped,  and  the  courfe 
to  the  fca  interrupted,  unlefs  kept  open  by  the  overflow¬ 
ings  of  great  rains  and  high  tides.  Next  in  fize  to  the 
Franc  here  is  the  Marg/ujia,  which  fprings  from  a  mountain 
called  Siliva,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  where  large 
fliips  may  ride  at  anchor.  Crocodiles  breed  in  thefe  and 
all  tlte  other  rivers  of  the  ifland.  Between  the  two  rivers 
lies  Cape  St.  llomain,  half  a  mile  diftant  from  the  mouth 
of  thcFranchere.  When  the  Cape  is  palled,  the  coaft  forms 
a  great  bay,  which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  called 
Dian  Panovgc  or  Pit  or  ah'.  In  the  middle  of  this  bay  the 
land  runs  out,  and  slmoft  forms  a  peninfula  called  Tholan- 
gare.  Fort  Dauphin  lies  to  the  north  of  this  peninfula, 
and  Port  Dauphin  over-againft  it.  The  country  is  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  abounds  in  fruit-trees;  is  fertile  in  pafture  for  cat¬ 
tle  ;  and,  if  carefully  cultivated,  would  produce  all  the 
n'eceffaries  of  life.  It  is  furrounded  by  high  mountains, 
which  are  covered  with  woods  and  flirubs;  but,  about 
four  miles  diftant  from  Fort  Dauphin,  the  adjacent  hills 
are  quite  deftitute  of  verdure.  The  French  often  dug  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  particu¬ 
larly  in  one  mountain,  where  feveral  fprings  flow  near  each 
other  and  empty  themfelves  into  a  neighbouring  river.  In 
this  river  they  found  feveral  ftones  and  heaps  intermixed 
with  yellow  clay,  with  a  great  quantity  of  black  and  white 
fpangles  fhining  like  filver,  which  they  carefully  pounded 
and  waflied,  but  without  efteft.  About  fixty  yards  above 
thefe  fprings  the  grafs,  and  every  fort  of  vegetable,  ap¬ 
pears  half  dried  and  yellow,  from  a  metalline  fulphuf, 
which  gives  that  afpedt  ;  but  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  a  frefh  and  beautiful  verdure.  It  is  faid  that 
ths  Portuguefe  found  gold  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  on 
the  north  fide,  but  that  the  place  they  had  dug  was  filled 
up  by  the  chiefs  of  the  country  after  the  Portuguefe  had 
been  driven  out. 

The  province  of  Anoffi  is  inhabited  by  three  different 
forts  of  whites,  and  four  forts  of  negroes.  The  whites  are 
diftingui flied  by  the  names  of  Rohandrians,  Anacandrians , 
and  Ondzatji.  The  whites  are  diflinguifhed  from  the  ne¬ 
groes  by  the  general  name  of  Zaferamina ,  or  Rahimini-,  and 
the  Rohandrians  are  diftinguifhed  above  the  other  whites. 
When  they  proceed  to  an  election  of  a  fovereign,  whom 
they  call  Orapiandrian,  or  Dian  Bahouachc,  he  is  chofen 
from  the  Rohandrian  race.  Next  to  him  the  others  hold 
the  rank  of  princes,  and  are  honoured  as  fuch  by  all  the 
reft  of  the  fubjefts.  The  Anacandrians  are  defeendants  of 
the  chiefs,  but  who  have  degenerated,  and  are  accounted 
the  baftards  of  princes,  orthofe  who  are  defeended  from  a 
Rohandrian  and  any  inferior  white  or  black  woman.  Thefe 
are  likevvife  called  by  the  name  of  Onlempajfemaca,  or  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  fandy  parts  of  Mecca,  from  whence,  they  fay, 
came  the  Rohandrians.  Both  the  Rohandrians  and  Ana¬ 
candrians  wear  longhair,  which  hangs  down  in  curls;  and 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  killing  beads.  The  Ondzatfi,  or 
loweft  clafs  of  whites,  are  defeended  from  the  baftards  of 
the  Anacandrians.  Thefe  are  all  fi/hermen,  and  are  allowed 
to  kill  no  land  animal  except  a  chicken. 

The  four  claffes  of  negroes  are  named  Voadziri,  Loha- 
vohits,  Ont/oa,  and  Ondeves.  The  Voadziri,  the  mod  pow¬ 
erful  and  the  richeft,  are  mafters  of  feveral  villages,  and 
defeended  from  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  They  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  killing  beafts,  when  at  a  diftance  from  tlie 
whites,  and  no  Rohandrian  or  Anacandrian  in  the  village. 
The  Lohavohits  are  defeendants  from  the  Voadziri,  and 
alfo  lords  5  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  com¬ 
mands 
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mands  a  whole  didri£t,  and  the  jurifdi<5tion  of  t he  others 
extends  only  to  their  own  village  and  family.  They  are 
alio  permitted  to  kill  thole  beads  they  intend  to  eat,  when 
at  a  didunce  from  the  whites.  The  Ontfoa  are  next  to 
the  Lohavohits,  and  are  their  near  relations.  The  Ondeves 
are  tiie  lowed  of  all,  being  originally  (laves  by  father  and 
mother.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  have  no  tem¬ 
ples,  and  very  little  appearance  of  religion;  only  they 
keep  np  a  cudom  of  immolating  beads  upon  particular  oc- 
calions,  as  in  llcknefs,  planting  yams  or  rice,  on  alfem- 
blies,  &c.  They  offer  the  firlt-born  bead  to  the  devil  and 
,to  God,  naming  the  devil  (ird,  in  this  manner,  Dianbi/is 
Aminhanhabare,  or  “  Lord  Devil  and  God.”  There  are 
feveral  towns  on  the  river  Franchere  ;  and  near  tiiis  river 
the  Portuguefe  had  a  fort  built  upon  a  deep  rock,  and  fe¬ 
veral  buildings  below,  with  inclofures,  which  furnilhed  all 
forts  of  necelfaries  for  their  fublidence ;  but  they  were  all 
malfacred  by  the  natives. 

This  province  fete  ms  originally  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  negroes.  The  whites  or  Zaferamini  fettled  in  it  about 
250  years  ago,  and  conquered  the  negroes.  But  they  them- 
felves  were  conquered  by  the  French,  though  under  the 
government  of  a  king  whom  they  honoured  as  a  god.  In 
1642,  Captain  Rivault  obtained  a  permiflion  to  edablilh  a 
colony  in  this  part  of  the  idand  ;  and  accordingly  he  took 
podellion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  fame  year.  The  French  landed  200  men, 
well  armed,  and  provided  with  dore  of  ammunition  and 
necelfaries  for  building  a  fort,  which  they  immediately  let 
about;  but  no  (boner  did  the  natives  obferve  their  inten¬ 
tion,  than  they  ufed  their  utmod  art  to  prevent  their  de- 
fign  from  taking  eftect.  This  created  a  war,  in  which 
the  French  were  vibtors ;  and,  the  natives  becoming  in 
time  much  better  reconciled  to  them,  they  intermarried, 
and  lived  up  and  down  in  feveral  towns  at  fome  didance 
from  one  another,  not  above  five  or  fix  in  a  place'.  This 
tranquillity  laded  for  fome  years;  but  at  lad  the  natives, 
growing  jealous,  refolved  to  free  themlelves  from  a  foreign 
yoke ;  and  accordingly  formed  a  confpiracy  to  cut  oft'  all 
the  French  in  one  day  ;  Which  they  foon  after  effected,  not 
leaving  a  fingle  perfon  alive.  In  1644,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Fort  Dauphin  was  ereteted  in  lat.  25.  6.  S.  Many 
buildings  were  erected  behind  the  fort,  adjoining  to  the 
governor’s  hoitfe,  with  great  inclofures,  that  produced 
every  fort  of  fruit  and  kitchen  herb.  In  1656,  this  fort 
was  accidentally  deftroyed  by  fire;  but  was  foon  after  re¬ 
paired,  and  (till  continues,  notwithdanding  the  catadrophe 
above-mentioned,  and  its  garrifon  carries  on  frequent  wars 
with  the  natives. 

ANO'THER,  adj.  [from  an  and  other.']  Not  the  fame. 
One  more  ;  a  new  addition  to  the  former  number  Any 
other;  any  one  elfe. — If  one  man  fin  againd  another ,  the 
judge  Audi  judge  him.  1  Samuel,  ii.  25. 

Why  not  of  her?  preferr’d  above  the  red 

By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  profefs’d  ; 

So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  addrefs’d.  Dryden. 

Not  one’s  felf.  Widely  different ;  much  altered. — When 
the  foul  is  beaten  from  its  dation,  and  the  mounds  of  vir¬ 
tue  are  broken  down,  it  becomes  quite  another  thing  from 
what  it  was  before.  South. 

ANO'THERG AINES,  adj.  Of  another  kind.  This 
word  is  found  only  in  Sidney. — If  my  father  had  not  plaid 
the  haily  fool,  I  might  have  had  another gaities  liulband 
than  Dametas.  Sidney. 

ANO'TKERGUESS,  adj.  [This  word,  though  rare¬ 
ly  ufed  in  writing,  is  iomewhat  frequent  in  colloquial 
language  :  it  appears  to  be  corrupted  from  another  guife ; 
that  is,  of  a  different  guife,  or  manner,  or  form.]  Of  a 
different  kind. — Oh  Hocus!  where  art  thou?  It  ufed  to 
go  'n  anotherguefs  manner  in  thy  time.  Arbuthnot. 

ANOT'TA,  or  Arnot'ta,/  in  dying,  an  elegant  red 
colour,  formed  from  the  pellicles  or  pulp  of  the  feeds  of 
the  bixa,  a  tree  common  in  South  America.  It  is  alfo 
called  Terra  Orlcana}  and  Rouceu. — See  Bixa,  The  red 
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feeds,  cleared  from  the  pods,  are  deeped  in  water  for  fe- 
ven  or  eight  days,  or  longer,  til!  the  liquor  begins  to  fer¬ 
ment  ;  then  drongly  dined,  damped  with  wooden  pad¬ 
dles  and  beaters,  to  promote  the  reparation  of  the  red 
drins  :  this  procefs  is  repeated  feveral  times,  till  the  feeds 
are  left  white.  The  liquor,  palled  through  clofe  cane- 
iieves,  is  pretty  thick,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  a  very  ill 
fmell ;  in  boiling,  it  throws  up  its  colouring  matter  to  the 
furfuce  in  form  of  feum,  which  is  afterwards  boiled  down 
by  itfelf  to  a  due  confidence,  and  made  up  while  loft  into 
balls.  The  anotta  commonly  met  with  among  us,  is  mo¬ 
derately  hard  and  dry,  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  a  dull  red  within.  It  is  difficultly  acted  upon  by  wa¬ 
ter,  and  tinges  the  liquor  only  of  a  pale  brownidi-yellow 
colour.  In  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  it  very  readily  dif- 
folves,  and  communicates  a  high  orange  or  yelloWidi- 
red.  Hence  it  is  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  varnifhes,  for 
giving  more  or  lefs  of  an  orange-cad  to  the  limple  yel¬ 
lows.  Alkaline  falts  render  it  perfectly  folubie  in  boiling 
water,  without  altering  its  colour.  Wool  or  filk  boiled 
in  the  lolution  acquire  a  deep,  but  not  a  very  durable, 
orange-dye.  Its  colour  is  not  changed  by  alum  or  by  acids, 
any  more  than  by  alkalis:  but,  when  imbibed  in  cloth, 
it  is  difeharged  by  foap,  and  dedroyed  by  expofure  to  the 
air.  It  is  laid  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poifonous  juice  of 
manioc  or  caffava.  Labat  informs  us,  that  the  Indians 
prepare  an  anotta  greatly  fuperior  to  that  which  is  brought 
to  us,  of  a  bright  Ihining  red  colour,  almod  equal  to  car¬ 
mine  :  that,  for  this  purpofe,  indead  of  deeping  and  fer¬ 
menting  the  feeds  in  water,  they  rub  them  with  the  hands, 
previoudy  dipt  in  oil,  till  the  pellicles  come  off,  and  are 
reduced  into  a  clear  pade;  which  is  feraped  from  off  the 
hands  with  a  knife,  and  laid  on  a  clean  leaf  in  the  (hade 
to  dry.  De  Laet,  in  his  notes  on  Margrave’s  Natural  Hifi- 
tory  of  Brazil,  mentions  alfo  two  kinds  of  anotta;  one  of  a 
permanent  crimfon  colour,  ufed  as  a  fucus  or  paint  for  the 
face;  and  another  which  gives  a  colour  inclining  more  to 
that  of  faffron.  This  lad,  which  is  our  anotta,  he  fup- 
pofes  to  be  a  mixture  of  tire  fird  fort  with  certain  relinous 
matters,  and  with  the  juice  of  the  root  of  the  tree.  The 
wax  or  pulp  in  which  the  feeds  are  inclofed,  is  a  cool  agree¬ 
able  rich  cordial,  and  has  been  long  in  ufe  among  the  In¬ 
dians  and  Spaniards  in  America,  who  dill  mix  it  with  their 
chocolate,  both  to  heighten  the  flavour  and  raife  the  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  fuccefsful  remedy  in  bloody  fluxes. 
The  roots  have  much  the  fame  properties  with  the  wax  ; 
but  thefe  are  obferved  to  work  more  powerfully  by  the 
urinary  palfages  :  they  are  ufed  by  fome  people  in  their 
broths,  and  feem  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  pulp, 
but  in  a  more  faint  degree. 

ANOUT',  a  fmall  idand  in  the  Schagerrack,  or  that 
part  of  the  fea  of  Denmark  which  has  Norway  on  the 
north,  Jutland  on  the  wed,  and  the  ille  of  Zealand  on  the 
fouth;  it  lies  in  lat.  56.  36.  N.  Ion.  13.0.  E. 

AN'S^di,  or  An'ses,  in  adronomy,  thofe  feemingly  pro¬ 
minent  parts  of  the  ring  of  the  planet  Saturn,  dilcovered 
in  its  opening,  and  appearing  like  handles  to  the  body 
of  the  planet ;  from  which  appearance  the  name  anjee  is 
taken. 

ANSA'RIANS,  a  people  of  Syria,  fo  called  in  the 
country,  but  dyled  in  Delille’s  maps  Enfarians,  and  in 
thofe  of  Danvill,  Najjar  is.  The  territory  occupied  by  thefe 
Anfaria  is  that  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  from 
Antakia  to  the  rivulet  called  Nahr-el-Kahir,  or  the  Great 
River.  The  hidory  of  their  origin,  though  little  known, 
is  yet  indruftive.  The  following  account  is  from  the 
Bibliotheque  Orientate  of  Affemani,  a  writer  who  has  drawn 
his  materials  from  the  bed  authorities.  “  In  the  year  of 
the  Greeks  1202,  (A.  D.  89:,)  there  lived  at  the  village 
of  Nafar,  in  the  environs  of  Koufa,  an  old  man,  who, 
from  his  fallings,  his  prayers,  and  his  poverty,  palfed  for 
a  faint  :  feveral  of  the  common  people  declaring  them- 
felves  his  partifans,  lie  feletetcd  from  among  them  twelve 
difciples  to  propagate  his  doctrine.  But  the  commandant 
of  the  place,  alarmed  at  his  proceedings,  leized  the  old 

man. 
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man,  and  confined  him  in  prifon.  In  this  reverfe  of  for¬ 
tune,  his  fituation  excited  t lie  pity  of  a  girl  who  was  Have 
to  the  gaoler,  and  ihe  determined  to  give  him  his  liberty: 
an  opportunity  foon  offered  to  effect  her  defign.  One  day 
when  the  gaoler  was  gone  to  bed  intoxicated,  and  in  a  pro¬ 
found  deep,  ihe  gently  took  the  keys  from  under  his  pillow, 
and,  after  opening  the  door  to  the  old  man,  returned  them 
to  their  place  unperceived  by  her  mailer.  The  next  day, 
when  the  gaoler  went  to  vifit  his  prifoner,  he  was  extreme¬ 
ly  aftonifhed  at  finding  he  had  made  his  efcape,  and  the 
more  fo  fince  the  prifon-door  was  locked,  and  he  could 
perceive  no  marks  of  violence.  He  therefore  judicicufly 
concluded  he  had  been  delivered  by  an  angel,  and  eagerly 
fpread  the  report,  to  avoid  the  reprehenfion  he  merited  : 
tiie  old  man,  on  the  other  hand,  ailerted  the  fame  tiling  to 
his  difciples,  and  preached  his  doctrines  with  more  ear- 
neffnefs  than  ever.  He  even  wrote  a  book,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  fays,  ‘  I  have  feen  Clirift,  who  is 
the  word  of  God,  who  is  Ahmad,  fen  of  Mohammad,  Ion 
of  Kanafa,  of  ihe  race  of  Ali ;  who  alfo  is  Gabriel :  and 
he  faid  to  me,  Thou  art  he  who  reade.th  with  underdand- 
ing;  thou  art  the, man  who  fpeaketh  truth;  thou  art  the 
camel  which  preferred!  the  faithful  from  wrath;  thou  art 
the  beaft  which  carrieth  their  burden  ;  thou  art  the  Spirit, 
and  John,  the  fon  of  Zachary.  Go,  and  preach  toymen, 
that  they  make  four  genuflections  in  praying  ;  two  before 
the  riling  of  the  fun,  and  two  before  his  fetting,  turning 
their  faces  towards  Jerufalem.’  This  old  man,  palling  into 
Syria,  propagated  his  opinions  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  country  people,  numbers  of  whom  believed  in  him  : 
and  after  a  few  years  he  went  away,  and  no  one  ever  knew 
what  became  of  him.”  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Anfa- 
rians,  who  are,  for  the  mod  part,  inhabitants  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  before-mentioned. 

The  Anfaria  are  divided  into  fevera!  tribes  or  feels ; 
among  which  are  didinguidied  the  Shamfia,  or  adorers  of 
tire  fun  ;  the  Kelbia,  or  worfhippers  of  the  dog;  and  the 
Kadmoufia,  who  are  faid  to  pay  a  particular  homage  to 
that  part  in  women  which  correfponds  to  the  priapus. 
Many  of  the  Anfaria  believe  in  the  metempfyehofis ;  others 
rejeCt  the  immortality  of  the  foul;  and  in  general,  in  that 
civil  and  religious  anarchy,  that  ignorance  and  rudenefs, 
which  prevail  among  them,  thefe  peafants  adopt  what  opi¬ 
nions  they  think  proper,  following  the  feCt  they  like  bell, 
and  frequently  attaching  themfelves  to  none.  Their  coun¬ 
try  is  divided  into  three  principal  di Uriels,  farmed  by  the 
chiefs  called  Mohaddamim.  Their  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
pacha  of  Tripoli,  from  whom  they  annually  receive  their 
title.  Their  mountains  are  in  general  not  fo  deep  as  thofe 
of  Lebanon,  and  consequently  are  better  adapted  to  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  but.  they  are  alfo  more  expoled  to  the  Turks; 
and  hence,  doubtlefs,  it  happens,  that  with  greater  plenty 
of  coni,  tobacco,  wines,  and  olives,  they  are  more  thinly 
Inhabited  than  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  the  Maronites 
and  the  Druzes. 

AN'SATED,  adj.  [anfatus,  Lai.]  Having  handles  ;  or 
fomethmg  in  the  form  of  handles. 

ANSli',\ar,  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  late  Lyonnis, 
ten  miles  north  of  Lyons.  T. at.  45. 55.  N.  Ion.  6.  55. 

AN'SELM,  \_Hanfzhelm,  Tent,  a  defender  of  his  com¬ 
panions.]  A  proper  name  of  men. 

An'seim,  archbidtop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reigns  of 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
303.3,  f.t  Aoft,  a  town  in  Savoy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
He  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy  ; ' 
of  which  lie  was  afterwards  chofen  prior,  and  then  abbot. 
In  the  year  1092,  he  was  invited  to  England  by  Hugh  earl 
of  Cheder  ;  and  in  the  year  following  was  made  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury.  He  enjoined  celibacy  on  the  clergy; 
for  which  he  was  baniflied  by  king  Rufus,  but  recalled  by 
Henry  at  his  coming  to  the  crown.  He  refilled  to  confe- 
crate  inch  bifbops  as  were  inveded  by  the  king,  according 
to  pope  Urban’s  decree ;  flatly  denying  it  to  be  the  king’s 
prerogative:  for  this  he  was  oufled"  again ;  till,  the  pope 
wild  king  agreeing,  he  was  recalled  in  j  107.  At  the  coun- 
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cil  of  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  pope  bein*-- 
puzzled  by  the  arguments  of  the  Greeks  againfl  the  Holy 
Ghofl’s  proceeding  from  the  Father,  he  called  upon  A.n- 
feim,  who -was  prefent,  and  lie  difcidfed  -their  cbjeflions 
with  great  ap'plaufe.  He  wrought  many  miracles,  if  we 
believe  the  author  of  his  life,  both  before  and  after  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Canterbury,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  anno  1109.  He  was  canoniled  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Anfelm,  though  we  may  difregard  him  as  a 
faint,  deferves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  principal 
revivers  of  literature,  after  three  centuries  of  profound  ig¬ 
norance.  His  works  have  been  printed  at  Nuremb.  1491. 
Paris,  1544  and  1549.  fenice,  1549.  Cologne,  1373  and' 
1612.  Lyons,  1630.  But  the  bed  edition  is  that  of  fa¬ 
ther  Gerberon,  printed  at  Paris  in  1675.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts;  the  fird  contains  dogmatical  tradls,  and 
is  intitled  Mpnologia  ;  the  fecond  contains  p  radii  cal  and 
devotional  tracts  ;  the  third  part  confids  of  letters,  in  four 
books. 

AN'SER,  f.  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe. 
cies  of  Anas.  See  Anas. 

A.nser,  in  adronomy,  a  fmall  dar,  of  the  fifth  or  fixth 
magnitude,  in  the  milky  way,  between  the  fwan  and  eagle, 
fird  brought  into  order  by  Hevelius. 

AN  'SERES,  f  the  name  which  Linnaeus  gives  to  his 
third  order  of  birds.  See  Zoology. 

ANSE'RINA,  f  in  botany.  See  Potentilla. 

ANSISA'RII,  or  Ansiva'rii,  an  ancient  people  of. 
Germany,  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cliauci. 
All  we  know  of  their  hi  dory  is,  that,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  they  were  driven  from  their  own  poflef- 
fions  by  the  Chauci.  Being  then  in  a  forlorn  condition, 
they  took  podeflion  of  fome  uninhabited  lands,  which  had 
been  ufed  as  padure  for  the  horfes  of  the  Roman  foldiers. 
They  were  led  by  one  Boiocalus,  a  man  of  great  valour, 
and  of  known  fidelity  to  the  Romans.  Pie  remondrated  to 
the  Romans,  who  objected  to  their  taking  podeflion  of 
thefe  lands,  That  the  territory  in  difpute  was  large;  and 
requeded,  that  it  might  be  allowed  to  an  unhappy  people, 
driven  from  their  own  habitations  ;  that,  at  the  lame  time, 
wide  tradls  might  be  retained  for  the  horfes  and  cattle  of 
the  foldiers  to  graze  in  ;  that  it  was  inconfident  with  hu¬ 
manity  to  familh  men  in  order  to  feed  beads,  &c.  and  at 
lad,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  afked  the  celedial 
luminaries  how  they  could  behold  a  defolate  foil,  and  if 
they  would  not  more  judly  let  loofe  the  lea  to  fwal.low  up 
ufurpers,  who  had  engrofled  tire  whole  earth  ?  To  this  the 
Roman  commander,  Avitus,  replied,  That  the  vveaked 
mult  fubmit  to  the  dronged  ;  and,  that  fince  the  gods,  to 
whom  they  had  appealed,  had  left  the  fovereign  judgment 
to  the  Romans,  they  were  refolved  to  fuffer  no  other 
judges  than  themfelves.  To  Boiocalus  himfelf,  however, 
he  privately  offered  lands,  as  a  reward  for  his  long  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Romans :  but  this  offer  the  brave  German 
rejected,  as  a  price  for  betraying  his  people  ;  adding,  “  A 
place  to  live  in  we  may  want,  but  a  place  to  die  in  we 
cannot.”  The  Anfibarii  now  invited  the  neighbouring 
nations  to  join  them  againd  the  Romans;  but  they,  dread¬ 
ing  the  power  of  that  nation,  refufed  to  give  them  anv 
aflidance  :  upon  which  they  applied  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  begging  leave  to  fettle  in  their  territories;  but, 
being  every  where  driven  out  as  enemies  and  intruders, 
thefe  unhappy  people  were  reduced  to  wander  up  and  down, 
till  every  one  of  them  perilhed. 

AN'SIKO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  wed 
by  the  river  Umbre,  which  runs  into  the  Zaire,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Wangua,  and  the  Amboes  who  border  on  Loango  ; 
on  the  north,  by  fome  deferts  of  Nubia  ;  and  on  the  fouth, 
by  Songo  and  Sonda,  provinces  of  Congo.  Here  are  great 
numbers  of  wild  beads,  as  lions,  rhinocerofes,  &c.  and 
many  copper-mines.  The  king  of  Anfiko,  or  the  great 
Macoco,  commands  thirteen  kingdoms,  and  is  edeemed 
the  mod  powerful  monarch  in  Africa.  The  inhabitants  of 
Angola  have  a  tradition,  that  this  is  the  proper  country  of 
the  Giagas,  who  came  originally  from  Sierra  Leona,  and 
1  over- ran 
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ovcr-ran  like  a  torrent  the  whole  coaft  as  far  as  Benguela  ; 
that,  being  weakened  by  numerous  battles,  and  unable 
to  force  the  defiles  in  order  to  return  to  Sierra  Leona, 
they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Monomotapa,  where  being 
defeated,  they  were  forced  to  remain  in  the^  provinces  of 
Anfiko.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Aiifikans  yield  not  in  the 
lead  to  the  Giagas  in  fiercenefs  and  barbarity.  They  are 
cannibals,  who  try  the  courage  of  their  prifone.rs  of  war 
by  (hooting  at  them  as  at  marks,  directing  their  arrows 
above  or  around  their  heads  ;  and  whoever  difcovers  the 
lead:  figns  of  fear,  is  immediately  devoured.  Thole  who 
appear  intrepid  and  refolute,  have  their  nofes  and  ears 
bored,  and  two  fore-teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  drawn.  They 
are  then  improved  in  brutality,  by  accuftoming  them  to 
tire  moft  horrid  cruelties. 

The  Anfikans  are  tyell- proportioned  and  ftrong;  wan¬ 
dering  about  from  plape  to  place,  without  either  fowing 
or  reaping.  They  are  dreaded  for  their  extreme  bruta¬ 
lity,  and  never  traded  with  by  the  Europeans.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  barbarous,  and  difficult  to  be  learned,  even  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Congo.  The  moft  diftinguiflied  among 
them  wear  red  and  black  caps  of  Portuguefe  velvet:  the 
lower  ranks  go  naked  from  the  waift  upwards;  and  anoint 
their  bodies  with  a  compofition  of  pounded  white  fandal- 
tvood  and  palm-oil.  Their  arms  are  battle-axes,  and  fmall 
but  very  ftrong  bows,  adorned  with  ferpents  (kins.  Their 
fixings  are  made  of  fupple  and  tender  ftioots  of  trees,  that 
will  not  break,  and  their  arrows  of  hard  and  light  wood. 
Thefe  people,  who  kill  birds  flying,  fhoot  with  fuch  fur- 
prifing  fwiftnefs,  that  they  are  faid  to  difcharge  twenty- 
eight  arrows  from  the  bow  before  the  firft  falls  to  the 
ground.  With  equal  dexterity  they  manage  their  battle- 
axes.  The  current  money  in  this  country  is  the  zimbis  or 
fit  ell,  which  is  fiftted  for,  and  pafies  among  feveral  African 
nations.  They  worfhip  the  fun  as  their  chief  deity  ;  whom 
they  reprefent  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  the  moon  by 
that  of  a  woman.  They  have  alfo  an  infinite  number  of 
inferior  deities,  each  individual  having  a  particular  idol 
whom  he  addrdTes  on  certain  occalions. 

AN'SLO,  a  fea-port  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhuys,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee.  The  Jupreme  court  of 
juftice  is  held  here  for  Norway.  It  is  feated  on  a  bay  of 
the  fame  name.  Lat.  50.  24.  N.  Ion.  16.  14.  E. 

AN'SON  (George),  a  gentleman  whofe  merit  and  good 
fortune,  as  a  naval  commander,  exalted  him  to  the  rank  of 
nobility.  He  was  the  fon  of  William  Anfon,  Efq.  of 
Huckborough,  in  Staffordftiire  ;  and,  (hewing  air  early  in¬ 
clination  for  the  fea,  received  a  fuitable  education.  The 
firft  command  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  the  Weazle  (loop  in 
1722;  but  the  moft  memorable  adtion  of  his  life,  and  the 
foundation  of  his  future  good  fortune,  took  place  on  his 
receiving  the  command  of  five  (hips,  a  (loop,  and  two  vic¬ 
tuallers,  equipped  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  to  eo-operate  with  admiral  Vernon  acrofs  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien  ;  an  expedition  the  principal  objedf  of 
which  failed  by  the  unaccountable  delay  in  fitting  out.  He 
failed,  however,  in  Sept.  1740;  doubled  Cape  Horn  in  a 
dangerous  feafon  ;  loft  moft  of  his  men  by  the  (curvy  ;  and 
with  only  one  remaining  (hip,  the  Centurion,  crofted  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean.  If  no  confiderable  national  advantage 
refulted  from  this  voyage,  commodore  Anfon  made  his 
own  fortune,  and  enriched  his  furviving  companions,  by 
the  capture  of  a  rich  galleon  on  her  pafiage  from  Acapul¬ 
co  to  Manilla;  with  which  he  returned  home  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  If  he  was  lucky  in  meeting  this 
galleon,  he  was  no  lefs  fortunate  in  efcapinga  French  fleet 
.then  cruifing  in  the  channel,  by  failing  through  it  during 
a  fog.  He  arrived  at  Spithead  in  June  1744.  In  a  (hort 
time  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In  April  1745, 
lie  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  the  following 
year  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  ;  at  which  time  lie  was  cho- 
fen  to  reprefent  the  borough  of  Heydon  in  parliament.  In 
1747,  being  on-board  the  Prince  George  of  90  guns,  in 
company  with  admiral  Warren,  and  twelve  other  (hips,  he 
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intercepted,  off  Cape  Finifterre,  a  powerful  fleet  bound 
from  France  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies;  when,  by  his 
valour  and  conduct,  he  again  enriched  himfelf  and  his  of¬ 
ficers,  and  at  the  fame  time  (Lengthened  the  Britifli  navy,, 
by  taking  fix  men  of  war  and  four  Eaft  India.men,  not  on? 
of  them  efcaping.  The  French  admiral,  M.  Jonquiere,  on 
prefenting  his  fword  to  the  conqueror,  faid,  Monjicur,  vous 
avcz  vaincu  )’  Invincible ,  el  la  Gloirc  vous fu.it  ;  “  Sir,  you  have 
conquered  the  Invincible,  and  Glory  follows  you  ,'’  point¬ 
ing  to  the  ftiips,  named  the  Invincible  and  Glory,  lie  had  ta¬ 
ken.  For  his,  fignal  fcrvices,  he  was  created  baron  of  So- 
berton  in  Hants.  The  fame  year  lie  was  appointed  vice- 
admiral  of  the  red  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Norris, 
was  made  vice-admiral  of  England.  In  1748  he  was  made 
admiral  of  the  blue  :  he  was  afterwards  appointed  firft  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  was  at  length  made  admiral  and  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  his  majefty’S  fleet;  in  which  rank  he 
continued,  with  a  very  (Itert  interval,  until  his  death ;  and 
the  laft  fervice  he  performed  was  to  convoy  queen  Char¬ 
lotte  to  England.  He  died  in  June  1762.  No  perform¬ 
ance  ever  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception,  than  the 
account  of  Anfon’s  voyage  round  the  world.  Though  it 
is  printed  under  the  name  of  his  chaplain,  it  was  compoled 
under  his  lordfttip’s  own  infpedlion,  and  front  the  materials 
he  himlelf  furniftied,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Benjamin 
Robins. 

AN'SPACH  (the  marquifate  of),  a  fmall  territory  of 
Franconia,  in  Germany,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bi- 
fhoprics  of  Wartfburg  and  Bamberg,  which  laft  likewife 
lies  to  the  weft ;  by  the  earldoms  of  Holach  and  Oeting, 
with  the  biftioprick  of  Aichftet,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Bavaria  and  the  territory  of  Nuremberg  on  t he 
eaft.  The  country  is  fruitful,  and  interfpetfed  with  woods, 
which  render  it  agreeable  for  hunting.  Befides  the  city 
Anfpach,  which  is  the  capital,  the  chief  towns  are  Kregliir, 
Swalbach,  Kreilflieim,  Rot,  and  WafTer-Truding. 

Anspach  is  a  fmall  but  pretty  town,  very  well  built, 
and  has  feveral  churches.  It  is  walled  round,  but  has  no 
other  fortifications.  In  the  palace  there  is  a  remarkable 
cabinet  of  curiofities.  It  is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg.  Lat.  49’. 
14.  N.  long.  10.  42.  E. 

ANSPESS  A'DES,  in  the  French  armies,  a  kind  of  in¬ 
ferior  officers  in  the  foot,  below  the  corporals,  blit  above 
the  common  centinels.  There  are  ufually  four  or  five  of 
them  in  a  company. 

ANSTRUTHER  Eajler  and  Wefter,  two  royal  boroughs 
of  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  the  county 
of  Fife,  in  lat.  56.  20.  N.  long.  2.  25.  W. 

To  AN'SWER,  v.  n.  [The  etymology  is  uncertain  :  the 
Saxons  had  andfwarian,  but  in  another  fenfe;  the  Dutch 
have  antwoorden. ]  To  fpeak  in.  return  to  a  queftion  : 

Are  we  fuccour’d  ?  are  the  Moors  remov’d  ? 

Anfwer  thefe  queftions  firft,  and  then  a  thoufand  more. 
Anfwer  them  all  together.  Drydcn. 

To  fpeak  in  oppofition. — No  man  was  able  to  anfwer  him  a 
a  word.  Matfkcw,  xxii.  46. — To  be  accountable  for:  with 
for. — Some  men  have  finned  in  the  principles  of  humanity, 
and  nnift  anfzuer  for  not  being  men.  Brown. — To  vindi¬ 
cate  ;  to  give  a  juftificatory  account  of;  with  for. — The 
night,  fo  imprudently  fixed  for  my  laft,  made  little  im- 
preftion  on  rnyfelf;  but  I  cannot  anfwer  for  my  family. 
Swift. — To  give  an  account. — How  they  have  been  fince 
received,  and  fo  well  improved,  let  tho(e  anfwer  either  to 
God  or  man,  who  have  been  the  authors  and  promoters  of 
fuch  wife  council.  Temple. — To  correfpond  to ;  to  fuit  with. 

■ — As  in  water  face  anfwereth  to  face,  fo  the  heart  of  man 
to  man.  Prov.  xxvii.  19. — To  be  equivalent  to  ;  to  ftand  for 
fomething  elfe. — A  feaft  is  made  for  laughter,  and  wine 
maketh  merry  :  but  money  anfwerethdW  things.  Ecrl.x.  19. 
To  fatisfy  any  claim  or  petition  of  right  or  juftice. — Zel- 
mane  with  rageful  eyes  bade  him  defend  himfelf;  for  no 
lefs  than  his  life  would  anfwer  for  it.  Sidney. — To  aft  re, 
ciprocally : 
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Say,  dod  thou  yet  the  Roman  harp  command  ? 

Do  the  firings  anfwer  to  thy  noble  hand  i  Dry  den. 

To  hand  as  oppofite  or  correlative  to  fomething  elfe. — •- 
There  can  but  two  things  create  love,  perfection  and  ufe- 
fulnefs;  to  which  anfwer ,  on  our  part,  1.  Admiration; 
and,  2.  Defire  :  and  both  thefe  are  centered  in  love.  Tay¬ 
lor. — To  bear  proportion  to.- — Weapons  mud  needs  be 
dangerous  things,  if  they  arfwered  the  bulk  of  fo  prodigi¬ 
ous  a  perfon.  Swift — To  perform  what  is  endeavoured  or 
intended  by  the  agent. — Our  part  is,  to  choofe  out  the 
mod  deferving  objects,  and  the  mod  likely  to  anfwer  the 
ends  of  our  charity ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  all  is  done 
that  lies  in  our  power:  the  red  mud  be  left  to  Providence. 
Atterbury. — To  comply  wi  h  : 

He  dies  that  touches  of  this  fruit, 

Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  anjwered.  Shakefpeare. 

To  fucceed  ;  to  produce  the  wiihed  event. — In  operations 
upon  bodies  for  their  verdon  or  alteration,  the  trial  in  great 
quantities  doth  not  anfwer  the  trial  in  fmall :  and  fo  deceiv- 
eth  many.  Bacon. — To  appear  to  any  call  or  authoritative 
lummons;  in  which  fenfe,  though  figuratively,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage  may  be,  perhaps,  taken. — Thou  wert  bet¬ 
ter  in  thy  grave,  than  to  anfwer  with  thy  uncovered  body 
this  extremity  of  the  Ikies.  Shakefpeare. — To  be  over- 
againd  any  thing  : 

Fire  anfwers  fire,  and,  by  their  paly  beams, 

Each  battle  fees  the  other’s  umber’d  face.  Shakefpeare. 

AnTwer,  f.  That  which  is  faid,  whether  in  fpeech 
er  writing,  in  return  to  a  quedion,  or  pofition. — How 
can  we  think  of  appearing  at  that  tribunal,  without 
being  able  to  give  a  ready  anfwer  to  the  quedions  which 
he  fhall  then  put  to  us,  about  the  poor  and  the  afflift- 
cd,  the  hungry  and  the  naked,  tire  fick  and  imprifon- 
ed  ?  Atterbury.  An  account  to  be  given  to  the  demand  of 
judice.  In  law,  a  confutation  of  a  chargeexhibited  againd 
a  perfon. — A  perfonal  anfwer  ought  to  have  three  quali¬ 
ties;  it  ought  to  be  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  it 
ought  to  be  abfolute  and  unconditional ;  it  ought  to  be 
clear  and  certain.  Ayhffe. 

An'swer-jobber,/!  [  from  anfwer  and  jobber.  ]  He  that 
makes  a  trade  of  writing  anfwers. — What  difguds  me  from 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  anfwer -jobbers,  is,  that  they 
have  no  confidence.  Swift. 

AN'SWER ABLE, adj.  [from anfwer. That  to  which  a 
reply  may  be  made  ;  that  which  may  beanlwered  ;  as,  the 
argument,  though  fubtle,  is  yet  anfwer  able.  Obliged  to 
give  an  account ;  obliged  to  anfwer  any  demand  of  judice ; 
or  (land  the  trial  of  an  accufation. — Will  any  man  argue, 
that  if  a  phyfician  fhould  manifedly  preferibe  poilon  to  all 
his  patients,  he  cannot  be  judly  punifiied,  but  is  anfwera- 
ble  only  to  God  ?  Swift. — Correfpop.dent. — The  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Atlas  were  ladies  who,  accompanying  fuch  as  came 
to  be  regidered  among  the  worthies,  brought  forth  chil¬ 
dren  anfwer  able  in  quality  to  thofe  that  begot  them.  Ra¬ 
leigh. — Proportionate  ;  fuitable  : 

Only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  anfwcrable ;  add  faith, 

Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance;  add  love, 

By  name  to  come  call'd  charity,  the  foul 
Of  all  the  red.  Milton. 

Suitable;  fuited.  Equal ;  equivalent. — There  be  no  kings 
whofe  means  are  anfwcrable  unto  other  men’s  defires.  Ra¬ 
leigh. — Relative  ;  correlative. — That,  to  every  petition 
for  things  needful,  there  fhould  be  Tome  anfwerable  fen- 
tence  of  thanks  provided  particularly  to  follow,  is  not  re- 
quifite.  Hooker. 

AN'S WERABLY,  adv.  Indueproportion  ;  with  proper 
correfpondence  ;  fuitably. — ' The  bioader  feas  are,  if  they 
be  entire,  and  free  from  iflands,  they  are  anfwer  ably  deep¬ 
er.  Rrerewood. 

AN'SWERABLEhlESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  an¬ 
fwerable. 
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AN'SWERER,y  He  that  anfwers ;  he  that  fpeaks  in  re¬ 
turn  to  what  another  has  fpoken. — 1  know  your  mind,, 
and  will  fatisfy  it ;  neither  will  I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  an - 
fwerer,  going  no  farther  than  the  bounds  of  the  quedion. 
Sidney. — He  that  manages  the  controverfy  againd  one  that 
has  written  fird. — It  is  very  unfair  in  any  writer  to  em¬ 
ploy  ignorance  and  malice  together;  becaufe  it  gives  his 
anfwerer  double  work.  Swift. 

ANT,  in  zoology.  See  Formica,  and  Termer. 

Ant-Bear,  or  Ant-eater ,  in  zoology.  See  Myrmt- 
COFHACiA. 

Ant-Eggs,  a  name  popularly  given  to  a  kind  of  little 
white  balls  found  in  the  banks  or  neds  of  ants,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ova  of  this  infe6t.  Later  rraturalids,  however, 
have  obferved,  that  thefe  are  not  properly  the  ants  eggs, 
but  the  young  brood  themfelves  in  their  drd  date;  they 
are  fo  many  little  vermiculi  wrapped  up  in  a  film,  or  flein, 
compofed  of  a  fort  of  lilk,  which  they  fpin  out  of  them¬ 
felves  as  (ilk-worms  and  caterpillars  do.  At  fird  they  are 
hardly  obferved  to  dir  :  but,  after  a  few  days  continuance,, 
they  exhibit  a  feeble  motion  of  flexion  and  extendon;  and 
begin  to  look  yellowidi  and  hairy,  dtaped  like  fmall  mag¬ 
gots,  in  which  lliape  they  grow  up  till  they  are  almod  as  big 
as  ants.  When  they  pafs  their  metamorphods,  and  appear  in. 
their  proper  Ihape,  they  have  a  fmall  black  fpeck  on  them, 
clofe  to  the  anus  of  the  inclofed  ant,  which  M.  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek  probably  enough  imagines  to  be  the  feces  void¬ 
ed  by  it.  Thefe  fuppofed  ants  eggs  are  brought  up  every 
morning  in  fummer,  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  they 
are  lodged,  all  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  within  reach  of 
the  fun’s  influence.  At  night,  or  if  it  be  cool,  or  likely  to 
rain,  they  carry  them  down  to  a  greater  depth  ;  fo  that 
you  may  dig  a  foot  deep  before  you  come  at  them.  The 
true  ants  eggs  are  the  white  fubdance  which,  upon  open¬ 
ing  their  banks,  appears  to  the  eye  like  the  fcatterings  of 
fine  white  fugar,  or  fait,  but  very  foft  and  tender.  Exa¬ 
mined  by  a  microfcope,  it  is  found  to  confift  of  feveral. 
pure  white  appearances,  indiftindl  membranes,  all  figured 
like  the  fmaller  fort  of  birds  eggs,  and  as  clear  as  a  fifh’s 
bladder. 

Ant-Hills,  are  little  hillocks  of  earth,  which  the 
ants  throw  up  for  their  habitation  and  the  breeding  of 
their  young.  They  injure  dry  padures,  not  only  by  wad¬ 
ing  fo  much  land  as  they  cover,  but  by  hindering  the 
fey  the  in  mowing  the  grafs,,  and  yielding  a  poor  hungry 
food  pernicious  to  cattle.  The  ufiial  manner  of  dedroy- 
ing  thefe  hills  is  to  cut  them  into  four  parts  from  the  top, 
and  then  dig  into  them  fo  deep  as  to  take  out  the  core  be¬ 
low,  fo  that,  when  the  turf  is  laid  down  again,  it  may  lie 
fomewhat  lower  than  the  level  of  the  ground ;  by  this 
means  it  will  be  wetter  than  the  red  of  the  land;  and  this 
w  ill  prevent  the  ants  from  returning  to  the  fame  place, 
which  otherwife  they  would  certainly  do.  The  earth  that 
is  taken  out  mud  be  Scattered  to  a  great  didance,  otherwile 
they  will  colledl  it  together  and  make  another  hill  j ltd  by. 
The  proper  time  for  doing  this  is  in  winter.  Human 
dung  is  a  better  remedy  than  all  thefe,  as  is  proved  by 
experiment ;  for  it  will  kill  great  numbers  of  them,  and 
drive  all  the  red  away,  if  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  be  put 
into  their  hills.  A  condderable  reward  was  lately  given 
to  M.  Tatin,  at  Paris,  for  the  invention  of  the  following 
compodtion  to  dedroy  ants,  caterpillars,  &c.  Take  of 
black  foap,  of  the  bell  quality,  i|lb.  flowers  of  fulphttr, 
i|lb.  mudtrooms,  of  any  kind,  2 lb.  river  or  rain  water, 
15  gallons.  Divide  the  water  into  two  equal  parts ;  pom- 
one  part  into  a  barrel,  of  any  convenient  flze,  which  fhould 
be  uled  oniy  for  this  purpofe;  let  the  black  foap  be  dir- 
red  in  till  it  is  didolved,  and  then  add  to  it  the  mufh- 
rooms,  after  they  have  been  nightly  bruifed.  Let  the  re¬ 
maining  half  of  the  water  be  made  to  boil  in  a  kettle  ;  put 
the  w'hole  quantity  of  fitlphur  into  a  coarfe  open  cloth,  tied 
up,  with  a  done  or  other  weight,  to  make  it  fink  to  the 
bottom.  During  twenty  minutes  (being  the  time  the 
boiling  fiiould  continue)  dir  it  well  with  a  dick,  and  let 
the  packet  of  fitlphur  be  fqueezed,  fo  as  to  make  it  yield 
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to  the  water  all  its  power  and  colour.  The  water,  when 
taken  oft  the  fire,  is  to  be  poured  into  the  barrel,  contain¬ 
ing  the  other  half;  where  it  is  to  be  ftirred  for  a  fhort 
time  with  a  (tick ;  this  ftirring  muft  be  repeated  every 
day,  until  the  mixture  becomes  fetid  in  the  higheft  degree. 
When  w<*  with  to  make  life  of  this  water,  we  need  only 
fprinkle  it,  or  pour  it,  upon  the  plants,  or  plunge  their 
branches  into  it.  Ants,  caterpillars,  beetles,  bed-bugs, 
aphides ,  and  many  other  infeits,  are  killed  by  a  fingle  in- 
jedticn  of  this  water.  Infects  which  live  under  ground, 
thofe  which  have  a  hard  fhell,  hornets,  wafps,  See.  re¬ 
quire  to  be  gently  and  continually  injected,  till  the  water 
has  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  their  abode.  Ant-hills, 
particularly,  require  two,  four,  fix,  or  eight,  quarts  of  wa 
ter,  according  to  the  fize  and  extent  of  the  ant-hill, 
which  fhould  not  be  difiurbed  till  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation.  If  the  ants  which  happen  to  be  abfent 
fhould  affemble,  and  form  another  hill,  it  muft  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  way  before  mentioned.  We  may  advanta- 
geoufly  add  to  the  mixture  two  ounces  of  nux  vomica , 
which  fhould  be  boiled  with  the  fulphur;  the  water,  by 
this  means,  will  acquire  more  power,  particularly  if  ufed 
for  deftroying  ants.  When  all  the  water  has  been  made 
life  of,  the  fediment  fhould  be  thrown  into  a  hole  dug  in 
the  ground,  left  the  poultry,  or  other  domeftic  animals, 
fhould  eat  it. 

An’t,  a  contraction  for  and  it,  or  rather,  and  if  it ;  as, 
a'nt  pleafe  you  ;  that  is,  and  if  it  plea fc  you. 

AN'TA,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  a  fquare  pilafter, 
placed  at  the  corners  of  buildings. 

Anta,  of  Ante ,  a  fmall  kingdom  on  the  gold-coaft  of 
Africa,  extending  about  ten  leagues  in  length.  The  foil  is 
exceedingly  rich,  and  the  face  of  the  country  beautiful. 
The  air  is  alfo  much  more  falubrious  than  in  moft  other 
places  of  the  gold-coaft;  it  being  obferved  by  all  writers, 
that  the  number  of  deaths  here  bears  no  proportion  to 
that  on  any  other  part  of  the  coafts  of  Guinea.  This  coun¬ 
try  contains  the  following  villages,  which  defervea  parti¬ 
cular  defeription  on  account  of  the  commerce  they  carry 
on;  viz.  Bourtrey,  Tokorari,  Sukoada,  and  Sama.  For¬ 
merly  Anta  was  potent  and  populous,  inhabited  by  a  bold 
and  rapacious  people,  who  greatly  annoyed  the  Europe¬ 
ans  by  their  frequent  incurfions;  but,  by  continual  wars 
with  their  neighbours,  they  are  now  greatly  enfeebled,  and 
the  country  is  in  a  manner  depopulated. 

ANT-fiE'US,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  giant  of  Libya,  foil  of 
Neptune  and  Terra.  Deligning  to  build  a  temple  to  his 
father,  of  men’s  fculls,  he  flew  all  he  met;  but  Hercules 
fighting  him,  and  perceiving  the  afliltance  he  received 
from  his  mother  (for  by  a  touch  of  the  earth  he  refrefhed 
himfelf  when  weary),  he  lifted  him  up  from  the  ground, 
and  fqueezed  him  to  death. 

Antzeus,  was  king  of  Mauritinia  ;  and  from  fevcral 
circumftances,  with  which  we  are  fupplied  by  various  au¬ 
thors,  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  he  was  the  fame 
perfon  with  Atlas:  they  were  both  of  them  the  foils  of 
Neptune,  who  reigned  over  Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  a 
great  part  of  Libya.  They  both  ruled  with  abfolute  power 
over  a  great  part  of  Africa,  particularly  Tingitania.  Her¬ 
cules  defeated  and  flew  Antaeus  in  the  fame  war  wherein 
he  took  the  Libyan  world  from  Atlas:  both  Atlas  and 
Antaeus  invaded  Egypt,  and  contended  with  Hercules  in 
the  wars  with  the  gods,  and  were  both  vanquilhed  by  him. 
Antaeus,  as  well  as  Atlas,  was  famed  for  his  knowledge  in 
the  celeftial  fciences  :  from  whence  we  may  fairly  conclude 
them  to  have  been  the  fame  king  of  Mauritania.  Antaeus, 
in  his  wars  with  Hercules,  who  commanded  an  army 
of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  behaved  with  great  bravery 
and  refolution.  Receiving  large  reinforcements  of  Libyan 
troops,  he  cut  off  vaft  numbers  of  Hercules’s  men:  but 
that  celebrated  commander,  having  at  laft  intercepted  a 
ftrong  body  of  Mauritanian  or  Libyan  forces  fent  to  the 
relief  of  Antteus,  gave  him  a  .total  overthrow,  wherein 
both  he  and  the  beft  part  of  his  forces  were  put  to  the 
fword.  This  deciiive  action  put  Hercules  in  poiTeflion  of 
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Libya  and  Mauritania,  and  confeqtiently  of  all  the  riches  in 
thofe  kingdoms  ;  lienee  arofe  the  fable,  that  Hercules  find¬ 
ing  Antaeus,  a  giant  of  an  enormous  fize,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  fingle  combat,  to  receive  frefh  ftrength  as 
often  as  he  touched  his  mother  earth  when  thrown  upon 
her,  at  laft  lifted  him  up  in  the  air  and  fqueezed  him  to 
death.  Hence  likewife  may  be  deduced  the  fable,  intima¬ 
ting,  that  Hercules  took  Atlas’s  globe  upon  his  own  fhotil- 
ders,  overcame  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  orchards  of 
the  Hefperides,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  golden 
fruit.  The  golden  apples,  fo  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
old  mythologifts,  were  the  treafures  that  fell  into  Hercu¬ 
les’s  hands  upon  Antaeus’s  defeat,  the  Greeks  giving  the 
Oriental  word  bso  riches,  the  (ignification  affixed  to  their 
own  term,  apples.  After  the  moft  diligent  and  im¬ 

partial  examination  of  all  the  different  hypothefes  of  hifto- 
riansand  chronologers,  relating  to  Atlas  and  Antaeus,  we 
find  none  fo  little  clogged  with  difficulties  as  that  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  According  to  that  illuftrious  author,  Am¬ 
mon,  the  father  of  Sefac,  was  the  firft  king  of  Libya,  or 
that  vaft  trafif  extending  front  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  the  conqueft  of  which  country  was  effect¬ 
ed  by  Sefac  in  his  father’s  life-time.  Neptune  afterwards 
excited  the  Libyans  to  a  rebellion  againft  Sefac ;  flew  him  ; 
and  then  invaded  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Atlas  or 
AntEeus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  Sefac’s  brother  and  admiral. 
Not  long  after,  Hercules,  the  general  of  Thebais  and  Ethi¬ 
opia  for  the  gods  or  great  men  of  Egypt,  reduced  a  fecond 
time  the  whole  continent  of  Libya,  having  overthrown  and 
flain  Antaeus  near  a  town  in  Thebais,  from  that  event 
called  Arrtaea  or  Antreopolis :  this  is  the  notion  advanced 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the 
firft  reduction  of  Libya  by  Sefac  happened  a  little  above  a 
tboufand  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  as  the  laft  by 
Hercules  did  fome  few'  years  after. 

AN'T  AGOGE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which,  when  the 
accufation  of  the  adverfary  is  unanlwerable,  we  load  hint 
with  the  fame  or  other  crimes. 

ANTA'GONlST,yi  \_antagonife,  Fr.  antagonijla,  Lat.  of 
avTCiyctivifriq,  of  ti,  againft,  and  to  ftrive,  Gr.  ) 

One  who  contends  with  another;  an  opponent.  It  implies 
generally  a  perfonal  and  particular  oppotition.- — It  is  not 
fit  tiiat  the  hiftory  ofa  perfon  fhould  appear  till  the  preju¬ 
dice  both  of  his  antagomjls  and  adherents  be  foftened  and 
fubdued.  Addifun — Contrary. — The  fhort  club  contifts  of 
thofe  who  are  under  five  feet;  ours  is  to  be  compofed  of 
fuch  as  are  above  fix.  Thefe  w'e  look  upon  as  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  and  antagonifs  of  the  fpecies  ;  conlidering  all  thefe 
as  neuters,  who  fill  up  the  middle  fpace.  Addifon. 

Antagonist  muscles,  in  anatomy,  thofe  which 
have  oppofite  functions  ;  as  flexors  and  extenfors,  abduc¬ 
tors  and  addutors,  Sec. 

To  AN TA'GONIZE,  v.n.  [from  «m  and  xyun^co.J 
To  contend  againft  another. 

ANTAL'GIC,  adj.  [from  asm,.  againft,  and  oO-.y'&y 
pain.)  That  which  alfuages  pain  ;  anodyne. 

ANT  AN  ACLA'SlS,yi  [Lat.  from  ai/lanaiAairic,  from 
ctflocvomXav,  Gr.  to  drive  back.)  A  figure  in  rhetoric, 
when  the  fame  word  is  repeated  in  a  different,  if  not  in  a 
contrary,  fignification ;  as,  In  thy  youth  learn  fomec raft,  that 
in  old  age  thou  may  eft  gel  thy  living  without,  craft.  Craft ,  in  the 
firft  place,  fignifies  lcience  or  occupation;  in  the  lecoud, 
deceit  or  fubtilty.  It  is  alfo  a  returning  to  the  matter  at 
the  end  of  a  long  parenthefis;  as,  Shall  that  heart  (which 
does  not  only  feel  them,  but  bath  all  motion  of  ins  life  placed  in 
them),  ftiall  that  heart,  1  fay.  Si c. 

ANTANISOPHYL'LUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Boer- 
h  a  a  via. 

ANTAN'DROS,  a  city  and  port  of  Troas,  where 
EEncas  built  his  fleet  after  the  definition  of  Troy.  There 
is  a  hill  in  its  neighbourhood  called  Alexandria,  where 
Paris  fat,  as  fome  fuppofe,  when  the  three  rival  godueftes 
appeared  before  him  contending  for  the  prize  of  beauty, 
it  takes  its  name  from  Antandros,  a  general  of  the  Eoli- 
ans.  It  is  now  called  S.  Dimitri. 
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ANTAPHRODI'TIC,  aclj.  [from  .am,  againft,  and 
Apgo&sr»,  Venus.]  That  which  is  efficacious  againft:  the 
the  venereal  difeafe.  That  which  is  proper  to  diminilli 
the  femen,  and  confequently  extinguilh  or  lellen  all  de- 
iires  of  venery . 

ANT  APGDO'SIS,yi[«i'Ta7rci5o£7t?,of  avn,  airo, and  hncof/.i, 
Gr.]  The  counterpart  or  latter  claufe  of  a  fimilitude,  an- 
fwering  to  the  former. 

ANT APOPLEC'TIC,  againft,  andc'.iroirXnfyf^ 

Gr.  an  apoplexy.]  Good  againft  apoplexy. 

ANTARG'TIC  POLE,  [ antarEliqite ,  F.  anlarEiicus  ,  L 
of  avrapy-rwof,  of  am, againft,  or  oppofition  to,  and  apy.riy.oc, 
northern,  Gr.]  denotes  the  fouthern  pole,  or  fouthern  end 
of  the  earth’s  axis. — The  liars  near  the  antarctic  pole  ne¬ 
ver  appear  above  our  horizon  in  thefe  latitudes  : 

They  that  had  fail’d  from  near  the  antafMic  pole, 

Their  treafure  fafe,  and  all  their  veftels  whole, 

In  fight  of  their  dear  country  ruin’d  be, 

Without  the  guilt  of  either  rock  or  lea.  Waller. 

ANTARCTIC  CIRCLE,  is  a  fmall.  circle  parallel  to 
the  equator,  at  tire  difiance  of  230  28'  from  the  antanSlic 
or  fouth  pole. — At  one  time  of  the  year  tjie  fun  never  rifes 
above  the  horizon  of  any  part  within  this  circle;  and  at 
other  times  he  never  fets.  • 

ANTA'RES,  in  aftronomy,  the  fcorpion’s  heart ;  a  fix¬ 
ed  flat'  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in  the  confiellation  Scorpio. 

ANTARTHRI'TIC,  adj.  [am  againft,  and  tzfipirif, 
Gr.  the  gout.]  Good  againft  the  gout. 

ANTASTHMA'TIC,  adj.  [from  am  and  ac-S^-a,  Gr.] 
Good  againft  the  afthma. 

ANTAV  A'RE,  a  province  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar, 
lying  about  210  30'  S.  lat.  and  bounded  by  the  province 
and  cape  of  Manoufi.  The  greateft  part  of  it  is  watered 
by  the  river  Mananzari,  whole  fource  is  in  the  red  moun¬ 
tains  of  Ambohitfmene. 

AN'TE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  that  the  pieces  are  let  in¬ 
to  one  another  in  fuch  a  form  as  there  is  exprefied  ;  for 
inftance,  by  dove-tails,  rounds,  fwallow-tails,  or  the  like. 

An'te,  a  Latin  particle  fignifying  before ,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  11  fed  in  compofnions ;  as,  antediluvian,  before  the 
flood ;  antechamber ,  a  chamber  leading  into  another  apart¬ 
ment. 

AN'TEACT,yi  [from  ante  and  aEl.  Lat.]  AformeraT. 

ANTE AMBU.LA'TION,yi  [from  ante  and  ambulatio, 
Lat.]  A  walking  before. 

ANTECA'NIS,  is  ufed  by  fome  aftronomers,  to  denote 
the  confiellation  otherwife  called  canis  minor,  or  the  ftar 
procyon.  It  is  fo  called,  as  preceding  or  being  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  canis  major,  and  riling  a  little  before  it. 

To  ANTECE'DE,  v.  n.  [from -ante,  before,  and  cede, 
I^at.  to  go  ]  To  precede  ;  to  go  before. — It  feems  confo- 
nant  to  realon,  that  the  fabric  of  the  world  did  not  long 
antecede  its  motion.  Hale. 

ANTECE'DENCE,/"  Thea£l or  ftate  of goingbefore  ; 
precedence. — It  is  impoftible  that  mixed  bodies  can  be 
eternal,  becaufe  there  is  neceflarily  a  pre-exiftence  of  the 
fimple  bodies,  and  an  antecedence  of  their  conftitution  pre¬ 
ceding  the  exiftence  of  mixed  bodies.  Hale. 

Antece'dence,  in  aflronomy,  is  when  a  planet  ap¬ 
pears  to  move  contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  or  order  of  the 
figns  in  the  zodiac,  as  from  eaft  to  weft. 

°ANTECE'DENT,  adj.  [anteccdens,  Lat.]  Going  be¬ 
fore  ;  preceding.  Antecedent  feems  tiled  only  with  regard 
to  time  ;  precedents  with  regard  both  to  time  and  place.  It 
has  to  before  the  thing  which  is  fuppofed  to  follow. — No 
one  is  fo  hardy  as  to  fay,  God  is  in  his  debt ;  that  he  owed 
him  a  nobler  being:  for  exiftence  muff  be  antecedent  to 
merit;  Collier. 

Antecedent,  f.  in  mathematics,  denotes  the  firft  of 
the  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  or  that  term  which  is  compared 
with  the  other.  Thus,  if  the  ratio  be  2  to  3,  or  a  to  b  ; 
then  2  or  a  is  the  antecedent. 

Antecedent,  /;  That  which  goes  before. — -A  duty  of 
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fo  mighty  an  influence,  that  it  is  indeed,  the  neceffary  ante¬ 
cedent,  if  not  alfo  the  direfit  cattle,  of  a  llnner’s  return  to 
God.  South. — In  grammar,  the  noun  to  which  the  relative 
is  fubjoined  ;  as,  the  man  who  comes  hither. — Let  him 
learn  the  right  joining  of  fubftantives  with  adjectives,  the 
noun  with  the  verb,  and  the  relative  with  the  antecedent. 
Afcham. — In  logic,  the  firft  propofition  of  an  enthymeme, 
or  argument  confifting  only  of  two  propofitions. — Condi¬ 
tional  or  hypothetical  propofitions  are  thole  whofe  parts 
are  united  by  the  conditional  particle  if ;  as,  if  the  fun  be 
fixed,  the  earth  mull  move  ;  if  there  be  no  fire,  there  will 
be  no  fmoke.  The  firft  part  of  thefe  propofitions,  or  that 
wherein  the  condition  is  contained,  is  called  the  antecedent, 
the  other  is  called  the  confequcnt.  Watts. 

ANTECE'DENTLY,  adv.  In  the  ftate  of  antecedence, 
or  going  before  ;  previoufly. — We  confider  him  antecedent¬ 
ly.  to  his  creation,  while  he  yet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of 
nothing,  and  only  in  the  number  of  pofflbilities.  South. 

ANTECES'SOR,  f.  [Latin.]  One  that  goes  before, 
or  leads  another;  the  principal.  It  was  an  appellation 
given  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  any  fcience.  Juftinian  ap¬ 
plied  it  particularly  to  profeffors  of  civil  law;  and,  in  the 
univerfities  of  France,  the  teachers  of  law  take  the  title 
antecefores  in  all  their  thefes. 

ANTECEDEN'TAL  METHOD,  is  a  branch  of  ge¬ 
neral  geometrical  proportion,  or  univerfal  comparifon,  and 
is  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  antecedents  of  ra¬ 
tios,  having  given  confequents,  and  a  given  ftandard  of 
comparifon,  in  the  various  degrees  of  augmentation  and  di¬ 
minution,  which  they  undergo  by  compofition  and  decom- 
pofition.  This  is  a  method  invented  by  Mr.  James  Glenie, 
and  publillied  by  him  in  1793;  a  method  which  he  fays 
he  always  ufed  inllead  of  the  fluxional  and  differential  me¬ 
thods,  and  which  is  totally  unconneded  with  the  ideas  of 
motion  and  time.  See  the  author’s  treatife  above-men¬ 
tioned,  and.  alfo  his  DoCtrine  of  Univerlal  Comparifon,  or 
General  Proportion,  1789,  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

ANTECHAM'BER,  f.  The  chamber  that  leads  to 
the  chief  apartment  : 

The  emprefs  has  the  antechambers  pad. 

And  this  way  moves  with  a  diforder’d  halle.  Dryden . 

To  AN'TEDATE,  v.  a.  [from  ante,  and  do,  datum , 
Lat.]  To  date  earlier  than  the  real  time,  fo  as  to  confer  a 
fiffitious  antiquity. — By  reading,  a  man  does,  as  it  were, 
antedate  his  life,  and  makes  himfelf  contemporary  with  the 
ages  pad.  Collier.  To  take  fomething  before  the  proper 
time  : 

Our  joys  below  it  can  improve. 

And  antedate  the  blifs  above.  Pope. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN,  adj.  [from  ante,  before,  and  de-. 
luvium,  Lat.  a  deluge.]  Exifting  before  the  deluge. — 
During  the  time  of  the  deluge,  all  the  done  and  marble  of 
the  antediluvian  earth  were  totally  dilfolved.  Woodward. — 
Relating  to  things  exifting  before  the  deluge. — The  text 
intends  only  the  line  of 'Seth,  conduceable  unto  the  gene¬ 
alogy  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  antediluvian  chronology. 
Brown. 

ANTE'CIANS,  or  Antoeci,  f.  in  geography,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  which  occupy  the  fame  femicir- 
cle  of  the  fame  meridian,  but  equally  aidant  from  the 
equator,  the  one  north,  and  the  other  fouth  ;  as  Pelopon- 
nefus  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thefe  have  their 
noon,  or  midnight,  or  any  other  hour,  at  the  lame  time; 
but  their  feafons  are  contrary,  being  fpring  to  the  one, 
when  it  is  autumn  with  the  other;  and  dimmer  with  the 
one,  when  it  is  winter  with  the  other;  alfo  the  length  of 
the  day  to  the  one,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  night  to 
the  other.  v 

ANTEDILU'VI ANS,  f.  a  general  name  for  all  man¬ 
kind  who  lived  before  the  flood,  in  which  are  included  the 
whole  of  the  human  race  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  his  fa¬ 
mily.  Mofes  not  having  fet  down  the  particular  time  of 
any  trail  faction  before  the  flood,  except  only  the  years  of 
the  fathers’  age  wherein  the  feveraJ  defendants  of  Adam 

in 
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jn  the  line  of  Seth,  were-  begotten,  and  the  length  of  their 
Ieveral  lives ;  it  lias  been  the  bulinets  of  chronologers  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  fix  the  years  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  thofe 
patriarchs,  and  the  diftance  of  time  from  the  creation  to 
the  deluge.  In  thjs  there  would  be  little  difficulty  were 
there  no  varieties  in  the  Ieveral  Copies  we  now  have  of 
Mofes’s  writings;  which  are*  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan, 
and  the  Greek  verlions  of  the  Scptuagint ;  but,  as  thefe 
differ  very  confiderably  from  one  another,  learned  men  are 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  chronology 
of  the  fil'd  ages  of  the  world;  fome  preferring  one  copy, 
and  fome  another.  That  the  reader  may  the  better  judge 
of  the  variations  with  refpeft  to  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs, 
in  the  three  copies  in  this  period,  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table,  with  the  addition  of  thofe  of  Jofephus. 

ages  of  the  antediluvian  patSiarchs. 


Years  they  li- 


Their  ages 

at  their 

fons’ 

birth. 

ved  after  their 
foils’  birth. 

Hcb. 

Sam.  Sept. 

Jof. 

Heb. Sam. Sept. 

Adam, 

130 

130 

230 

130 

800  800  700 

Seih, 

105 

1  OS 

205 

105 

S07  807  707 

Enos, 

90 

90 

190 

9° 

3iS  SiS  715 

Cainan, 

70 

70 

170 

70 

840  840  740 

Mahaluieel,  ' 

-  65 

6S 

»6S 

63 

S30  S30  730 

Jared, 

162 

62 

162 

6  2 

800  785  Soo 

Enoch, 

Methufelah, 

65 

6S 

l65 

•  65 

300  3OO  200 

-  187 

67 

1 67 

187 

782  653  802 

Lamech, 

1  S2 

S3 

188 

182 

59S  6°0  565 

Noah  was  aged 
at  the  flood, 

^  600 

600 

600 

600 

To  the  flood, 

1656 

1307 

2262 

JSjS 

How  long  each  of  thefe  lived  is  at  once  known  by  re- 
fpeClively  adding  the  age  at  his  Ions’  birth  to  the  number 
of  years  he  exifted  afterwards.  Some  writers,  in  order  to 
explain  the  variations  in  the  lives  or  ages  of  the  fame  pa¬ 
triarchs,  have  added  feparate  chronological  tables,  View¬ 
ing  in  what  year  of  his  contemporaries  the  birth  and  deatli 
of  each  patriarch  happened,  according  to  the  computation 
of  each  of  the  three  copies  alluded  to.  St .  Jerom  tells  us, 
that,  in  his  time,  there  Were  fome  copies  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  which  make  Methufelah  187  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  Lantech,  and  Lamech  182  at  the  birth  of  Noah, 
juft  as  the  Hebrew  does.  Now,  if  thefe  numbers  be  appro¬ 
ved  as  the  true  original  numbers,  the  interval  from  the 
creation  to  the  flood  will  be  1556  years;  differing  from 
■the  HebreW  computation  but  100  years  in  the  age  of  Ja¬ 
red  at  the  birth  of  Enoch  ;  and  if  this  lalt  be  allowed  to 
be  a  mi  flake  of  the  tranferiber,  by  his  droppinga  number, 
and  writing  62  inftead  of  162,  as  has  been  fufpe&ed,  the 
Samaritan  will  be  perfectly  reconciled  with  the  Hebrew, 
and  all  differences  between  them  will  vanilh.  As  to  the 
Septuagint,  in  the  common  editions  of  that  verlion,  the 
age  of  Methufelah  at  the  birth  of  Lamech  is  167  ;  and 
■  confequently  the  film  of  this  period,  according  to  them, 
is  no  more  than  2242.  But  in  this  cafe  Methufelah  will 
outlive  the  flood  14  years  ;  and  we  may  well  wonder,  with 
Eufebius,  where  lie  was  preferved.  To  obviate  this  ob¬ 
jection,  we  are  told,  that,  in  fome  copies,  Methufelah  is 
faid  to  have  lived  but  782  (not  802)  years  after  the  birth 
of  Lamech,  and  no  more  than  949  in  all.  But  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  manufeript  entirely  takes  away  the  difficulty,  by 
-giving  the  fame  number  in  this  place  with  the  Hebrew. 
Pezron  is  of  opinion,  that  the  age  of  Lamech  at  the  birth 
of  Noah  fliould  be  but  182,  as  it  is  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  jofephus,  fuppofing,  with  St.  Auftin,  that  the 
prefent  number  is  the  error  of  the  feribe  who  firft  copied 
the  original  Septuagint  manufeript  in  Ptolemy’s  library. 
So  that  he  computes  2256  years  to  the  flood.  And,  if 
this  correction  be  admitted,  and  one  more  mentioned  alfo 
by  St.  Auftin,  viz.  that  Lamech  lived  595  years  after  the 
birth  of  Noah,  and  not  565,  as  in  the  prefent  copies,  there 
Vol.  I.  No.  47, 
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there  will  then  remain  no  other  difference  between  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  and  the  Hebrew  than  600  years  added  to  the  ages 
of  the  fix  patriarchs  when  they  begat  their  Ions,  and  Me- 
thnfelah  will,  conformably  to  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan, 
the  in  the  year  ot  the  flood.  Having  premifed  this  chro¬ 
nological  view,  we  fhall  proceed  to  the  hiftory  of  that  re¬ 
mote  period.  The  antediluvian  world  was,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  flocked  with  a  much  greater  number  of  inhabitants 
than  the  prefent  earth  either  actually  does,  or  perhaps  is 
capable  of  containing  or  fuppLying.  This  feems  naturally 
to  follow  from  the  great  length  of  their  lives,  which  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  prefent  ftandard  of  life  in  the  proportion,  at 
leaft,  ot  ten  to  one,  thp  antediluvians  muft  accordingly  in 
any  long  fpace  of  time  double  themfelves,  at  leaft  in  about 
the  tenth  part  of  the  time  in  which  mankind  do  now  dou¬ 
ble  themfelves.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  began 
to  get  children  as  early,  and  left  oft’ as  late,  in  proportion, 
as  men  do  now  ;  and  that  the  Ieveral  children  of  the  fame 
father  fucceeded  as  quickly  one  after  another  as  they  ulu- 
ally  do  at  this  day  ;  and  as  many  generations,  which  are 
but  fuccellive  with  11s,  were  contemporary  before  the 
flood,  the  number  of  people  living  on  the  earth  at  once 
would  be  by  that  means  fufficiently  increafed  to  anfwer 
any  defeft  which,  might  arife  from  other  circumftances 
not  confidered.  So  that,  if  we  make  a  computation  on 
thefe  principles,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  number  of  man¬ 
kind  before  the  deluge  would  eafily  amount  to  above  one 
hundred  thouland  millions  (even  according  to  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  chronology),  that  is,  to  twenty  times  as  many  as  our 
prefent  earth  has,  in  all  probability,  now  upon  it,  or  can 
well  be  fuppofed  capable  of  maintaining  in  its  prefent  con- 
ftitution.  With  re  1  peel  to  the  patriarchal  hiftory,  and 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  antediluvian  world,  they  are 
already,  it  is  preiumed,  fo  much  imprelfcd  on  the  reader’s 
mind,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  that  it 
would  be  a  needlefs  and  unneceflary  tafk  to  repeat  them 
here.  The  Jews  and  eaftern  nations,  however, ‘having  re¬ 
corded  many  important  traditions  concerning  the  antedi¬ 
luvians)  which  ancient  and  profane  hiftory  contributes  to 
fupport,  it  may  not  be  unentertaining,  nor  unacceptable  to 
the  reader,  to  be  informed  how  exactly  thefe  accounts 
agree  with  thofeof  the  facred  hiftorian.  They  are  as  follow  : 

After  the  death  of  Adam,  Seth,  with  his  family,  fepa- 
rated  themfelves  from  the  profligate  race  of  Cain,  and 
chofe  for  their  habitation  the  mountain  where  Adam  was 
buried,  the  Cainites  remaining  below,  in  the  plain  where 
Abel  was  killed}  and,  according  to  the  tradition,  this 
mountain  was  fo  high,  that  the  inhabitants  could  hear  the 
angels  finging  the  praifes'of  God,  and  even  join  them  in 
that  fervice.  Here  they  lived  in  great  purity  and  fanflity 
of  manners.  Their  conftant  employment  was  praifing 
God,  Lrom  which  they  had  few  or  no  avocations ;  for  their 
only  food  was  the  fruits  of  the  trees  which  grew  on  the 
mountain,  fo  that  they  had  no  occalion  to  undergo  any 
fervile  labours,  nor  the  trouble  of  fowing  and  gathering  in 
their  harveft.  They  were  utter  (hangers  to  envy,  injuf- 
t:ce,  or  deceit.  Their  only  oath  was  “  By  the  blood  of 
Abel and  they  every  day  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  worfhip  God,  and  to  vilit  the  body  of  Adam, 
as  a  mean  of  procuring  the  divine  bleffing.  Here,  by  con¬ 
templation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  ot  the  fcience  of  a-ftronomy ;  and,  left  their  inven¬ 
tions  fliould  be  forgotten,  or  loft  before  they  were  publicly 
known,  underhand ing',  from  a  prediction  of  Adam’s,  that 
there  would  be  a  general  deftrnction  of  all  things,  once 
by  fire,  and  once  by  water,  they  built  two  pillars,  one  of 
brick,  and  the  other  of  ftone,  that,  if  the  brick  one  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  overthrown  by  the  flood  or  otherwife  deftroyed, 
that  of  ftone  might  remain.  This  laft,  Jofephus  fays,  was 
to  be  feen  in  his  time  in  the  land  of  Syriad,  (thought  to  be 
Upper  Egypt.)  The  defleendants  of  Seth  continued  in 
the  practice  of  virtue  till  the  40th  year  of  Jared,  when  an 
hundred  of  them  hearing  the  noi-fe  of  the  tnufi'e  and  the  riot¬ 
ous  mirth  of  the  Cainites  below,  agreed  to  go  down  to 
them  from  the  holy  mountain.  On  their  arrival  in  the 
9  E  plain, 
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plain,  they  v.ev.e  imflied lately  captivated  by  the  beauty  of 
the  women,  who  were  naked,  and  with  whom  they  defiled 
themfelves ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  intermarriage 
of  the  tons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men,  mentioned 
by  Motes.  The  example  of  thefe  apoftate  tons  of  Seth 
was  foon  followed  by  others;  and  from  time  to  time  great 
numbers  continued  to  defcend  from  the  mountain,  who  in 
like  manner  took  wives  from  the  abandoned  race  of  Cain. 
From  thefe  marriages  fprung  the  giants  (who,  however, 
according  to  Mofes,  exiffed  before)  ;  and  thefe,  being  as 
remarkable  for  their  impiety  as  for  their  ftrength  of  body, 
tyrannized  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  polluted  the  earth  with 
wickednefs  of  every  kind.  This  defection  became  at  laft 
fo  univerfal,  that  none  were  left  in  the  holy  mountain,  ex¬ 
cept  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three  fons  and  their  wives. 

Berofus,  a  Chaldean  hiftorian,  who  flourifned  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  enumerates  ten  kings  who 
reigned  in  Chaldea  before  the  flood  ;  of  whom  the  firft, 
called  Alores,  is  fuppofed  to  be  Adam,  and  Xiliithrus,  the 
laft,  to  be  Noah.  This  Alorus  declared  that  he  held  his 
kingdom  by  divine  right,  and  that  God  himfelf  had  ap¬ 
pointed  hint  to  be  the  pallor  of  the  people.  According  to 
this  hiftorian,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  world,  there  appeared 
out  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  place  near  the  confines  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  a  certain  irrational  animal  called  Oannes.  He  had  his 
whole  body  like  that  of  a  fifli :  but  beneath  hisfilh’s  head 
grew  another  of  a  different  fort  (probably  a  human  one). 
He  had  alfo  feet  like  a  man,  which  proceeded  from  his  filh’s 
tail,  and  a  human  voice,  the  picture  of  .him  being  prefer- 
ved  ever  after.  This  animal  converfed  w  ith  mankind  in 
the  day-time,  without  eating  any  thing:  lie  delivered  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  letters,  lciences,  and  various  arts: 
he  taught  them  to  dwell  together  in  cities,  to  ereCt  tem¬ 
ples,  to  introduce  laws,  and  inftrubted  them  in  geometry  : 
he  likewife  fliewed  them  how  to  gather  feeds  and  fruits, 
and  imparted  to  them  whatever  was  neceflary  and  conve¬ 
nient  for  a  civilized  life;  but  after  this  time  there  was  no¬ 
thing  excellent  invented.  When  the  fun  fet,  Oannes  re¬ 
tired  into  the  fea,  and  continued  there  all  night.  He  not 
only  delivered  his  inftraclions  by  word  of  mouth,  but,  as 
our  author  allures  us,  wrote  of  the  origin  of  things,  and  of 
political  economy.  This,  or  a  (imilar  animal,  is  alfo  men¬ 
tioned  by  other  authors.  Of  Alafporus,  the  fecond  king, 
nothing  remarkable  is  related.  His  fucceflor,  Amelon,  or 
Amillarus,  was  of  a  city  called  Pantabilla.  In  his  time  ano¬ 
ther  animal  refembling  the  former  appeared,  260  years  af¬ 
ter  the  beginning  of  this  monarchy.  Amelon  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  Metalarus ;  and  lie  by  Daonus,  all  of  whom  were  of 
the  fame  city.  In  the  time  of  the  latter,  four  animals  of  a 
double  form,  half  man  and  half  fifn,  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Their  names  were,  Euedocus,  Enei/gamus,  Encubulus, 
and  Anemcntus.  Under  the  next  prince,  who  was  likewife 
of  Pantabibla,  appeared  another  animal  of  the  fame  kind, 
whofe  name  was  Odacon.  All  tlief’e  explained  more  par¬ 
ticularly  what  had  been  concifely  delivered  by  Oannes. 

In  the  reign  of  the  tenth  king,  Xifuthrus,  happened  the 
great  deluge,  of  which  Berofus  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  :  Cronus,  or  Saturn,  appeared  to  Xiliithrus  in  a 
dream,  and  warned  him,  that  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month 
Da.- lius  mankind  would  be  deflroyed  by  a  flood  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  commanded  him  to  write  down  the  original,  interme¬ 
diate  ftate,  and  end,  of  all  things,  and  bury  the  writings 
under  ground  in  Sippara,  the  city  of  the  fun;  that  he 
fhould  alfo  build  a  ihip,  and  go  into  it  with  his  relations 
and  deareft  friends,  having  firft  furnifhed  it  with  provifi- 
ons,  and  taken  into  it  fowls  and  four-footed  beafts;  and 
that  w  hen  he  had  provided  every  thing,  and  w'as  alked 
whither  he  was  failing,  he  fhould  anlwer,  To  the  gods,  to 
pray  for  happinefs  to  mankind.  Xifuthrus  did  not  difobey; 
but  built  a  vellel,  wliofe  length  was  five  furlongs,  and 
breadth  two  furlongs.  He  put  on-board  all  he  was  di¬ 
rected  ;  and  went  intoitwith  his  wife,  children,  and  friends. 
The  flood  being  come,  and  foon  ceafing,  Xifuthrus  let  out 
certain  birds,  which  finding  no  food,  nor  place  to  reft  up¬ 
on,  returned  again  to  the  Ihip.  Xifuthrus,  after  fome 
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days,  let  out  the  birds  again ; 'but  they  returned  to  the 
fh ip,  having  their  feet  daubed  with  mud  :  but,  when  they 
were  let  go  the  third  time,  they  came  no  more  to  the  (hip, 
whereby  Xifuthrus  underflocd  that  the  earth  appeared 
again  ;  and  thereupon  he  made  an  opening  between  the 
planks  of  t lie  (hip,  ai-d,  feeing  that  it  refted  011  a  certain 
mountain,  he  came  out  with  his  wife,  and  his  daughter 
and  his  pilot :  and  having  worfliipped  the  earth,  and  rail¬ 
ed  an  altar,  and  facrificed  to  the  gods,  he  and  thole  who 
went  out  with  him  dilappeared.  They  who  were  left 
behind  in  the  Ihip,  finding  that  Xifuthrus  and  the  perfons 
that  accompanied  him  did  not  return,  went  out  themfelves- 
to  feek  for  him,  calling  him  aloud  by  his  name  ;  but  Xi- 
luthrus  was  110  more  to  be  feen  by  them  :  only  a  voice 
came  out  of  the  air,  which  enjoined  them,  as  their  duty 
was,  to  be  religious;  and  informed  them,  that  on  account 
of  his  own  piety  he  was  gone  to  dwell  with  the  gods,  and 
that  his  wife  and  daughter  and  pilot  were  partakers  of  the 
fame  honour.  It  alfo  direClcd  them  to  return  to  Babylon, 
and  that,  as  the  fates  had  ordained,  they  fhould  take  the 
writings  from  Sippara,  and  communicate  them  to  man¬ 
kind;  and  told  them  that  the  place  where  they  were  was 
the  country  of  Armenia.  When  they  had  heard  this, 
they  offered  facrifice  to  the  gods,  and  unanimouliy  went  to 
Babylon;  and,  when  they  came  thither,  they  dug  up  the 
writings  at  Sippara,  built  many  cities,  railed  temples,  and 
rebuilt  Babylon. 

The  Egyptians,  who  would  give  place  to  no  nation  in 
point  of  antiquity,  have  aifo  a  feries  of  kings,  who,  as  is 
pretended,  reigned  in  Egypt  before  the  flood  ;  and,  to  be 
even  with  the  Chaldeans,  began  their  account  the  very 
fame  year  that  theirs  does  according  to  Berofus.  There- 
was  an  ancient  chronicle  extant  among  the  Egyptians,  not 
many  centuries  ago,  which  contained  30  dynafties  of  prin¬ 
ces  who  ruled  in  that  country,  by  a  feries  of  1 13  genera¬ 
tions,  through  an  immenfe  fpace  of  36,52 5  years,  during 
which  Egypt  was  fucceflively  governed  by  three  different 
races;  of  whom  the  firft  were  the  Auritae,  the  fecond  the 
Meftrrei,  and  the  third  the  Egyptians.  But  this  extrava¬ 
gant  number  of  years  Manetho,  to  whofe  remains  we  mu  ft 
chiefly  have  recourfe  for  the  ancient  Egyptian  hiftory, 
lias  not  adopted,  however  in  other  refpefts  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  led  into  errors  in  chronology  by  this  old  chro¬ 
nicle,  which  yet  feems  to  have  been  a  compofition  fmeg 
Manetho’s  time* 

The  account  given  by  Berofus  is  manifeftly  taken  from 
the  writings  of  Mofes;  but  we  have  another  account  of 
the  firft  ages  of  mankind,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  flood  at  all.  This  is  contained  in  fome  fragments  of 
a  Phoenician  author  called  Sancboniatho,  who  is  by  fome 
laid  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Gideon,  by  others  to 
have  lived  in  the  days  of  king  David;  while  fome  boldly 
aflert  there  never  was  fuch  a  perfoo,  and  that  the  whole  is 
a  fiiftion  of  Philo-Biblius,  in  oppofition  to  the  books  of  Jo- 
fephus,  written  again!!  Apion.  To  gratify  the  reader’s 
Quriofity,  however,  we  have  fubjoined  an  account  of  the 
firft  ten  generations  mentioned  by  him,  which  are  ftippa- 
fed  by  the  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  to  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  generations  mentioned  by  Mofes  before  the 
flood.  Sancboniatho  having  delivered  his  cofmogony,  or 
generation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  begins  bis  hif¬ 
tory  of  mankind  with  the  production  of  the  firft  pair  of 
mortals,  whom  Philo,  his  tranflator,  calls  Protogonus  and 
/Eon ;  the  latter  of  whom  found  out  the  food  which  was 
gathered  from  trees.  Their  illue  were  called  Genus  and 
Genoa,  and  dwelt  in  Phoenicia :  but,  when  the  great 
droughts  came,  they  ftretched  forth  their  hands  to  hea¬ 
ven  towards  the  fun  ;  for  him  they  thought  the  only  God 
and  Lord  of  heaven,  calling  him  Beclfamen ,  which  in  Phoe¬ 
nician  is  Lord  of  heaven,  and  in  Greek  Zeus, 

Afterwards  from  Genus,  the  fon  of  Protogonus  and 
JEon,  other  mortal  iflue  was  begotten,  whofe  names  were 
P/ios,  Pur,  and  Phlox ;  that  is,  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame . 
Thefe  found  out  the  way  of  generating  fire,  by  the  rub¬ 
bing  of  pieces  of  wood  againft  each  other,  and  taught  men 

the 
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the  ufe  thereof.  They  "begat  fons  of  vaft  bulk  and  height, 
whofe  names  were  given  to  the  mountains  on  which  they 
Jeized :  fo  from  them  were  named  mount  CaJJins,  Libanus , 
Ant  Mb  anus,  and  Brathys.  Of  thefe  lad  were  begotten  Mem- 
rumus,  and  Hypfuranius ;  but  they  were  fo  named  by  their 
mothers,  the  women  of  thofe  times,  who  without  fhame 
lay  with  any  man  they  could  light  upon,  lfypfuranius 
inhabited  Tyre,  and  he  invented  the  making  of  huts  of 
reeds  and  ruflies  and  the  papyrus.  He  alfo  fell  into  en¬ 
mity  with  his  brother  Ufous,  who  fil'd  invented  a  covering 
for  his  body  out  of  the  Ikins  of  the  wild  beads  which  he 
could  catch.  And,  when  violent  tempefts  of  winds  and 
rains  came,  the  boughs  in  Tyre,  being  rubbed  againft  each 
other,  took  lire,  and  burnt  the  wood  there.  And  Ufous, 
having  taken  a  tree,  and  broke  off  its  boughs,  was  fo  bold 
as  to  venture  upon  it  into  the  fea.  He  alfo  confecrated 
two  rude  (tones,  dr  pillars,  to  fire  and  wind  ;  and  he  wor- 
fhipped  them,  and  poured  out  to  them  the  blood  of  fuch 
wild  beads  as  had  been  caught  in  hunting.  But,  when 
thefe  were  dead,  thofe.  that  remained  confecrated  to  them 
dumps  of  wood  and  pillars,  worlhipping  them,  and  kept 
anniverfary  feafts  unto  them. 

Many  years  after  this  generation  came  Agreus  and  Ha- 
lieus,  the  inventors  of  the  arts  of,  hunting  and  filhing, 
front  whom  huntfmen  and  fifhermen  are  named.  Of  tlieie 
were  begotten  two  brothers,  tire  inventors  of  iron  and  of 
the  forging  thereof :  one  of  thefe,  called  Chroyfor,  the 
•fame  with  Hephedus,  or  Vulcan,  exercifed  hitnfelf  in 
words  and  charms  and  divinations ;  found  out  tiie  hook, 
bait,  and  fifhing-line,  and  boats  ilightly  built;  and  was 
tire  fird  of  all  men  that  failed.  Wherefore  he  alfo  was 
worihipped  after  his  death  for  a  god :  and  they  called 
him  Zeus  Michius,  or  Jupiter  the  engineer ;  and  fome  fay 
his  brothers  invented  tire  way  of  making  walls  of  brick. 
Afterwards  from  this  generation  came  two  brothers  ;  one 
of  whom  was  called  Tcchnites ,  or  the  art  id ;  the  other, 
Gienus  Autochthon,  i.e.  tile  home-born  man  of  the  earth. 
Thefe  found  out  to  mingle  dubble,  or  fmall  twigs,  with 
the  brick-earth,  and  to  dry  them  in  the  fun,  and  fo  made 
tiling.  By  thefe  were  begotten  others ;  of  which  one 
was  called  Agrus,  field:  tiie  other  Agroucrus,  or  Agrotes, 
hutbandmen,  who  had  a  datite  much  worfhip.ped,  and  a  tem¬ 
ple  carried  about  by  one  or  more  yoke  of  oxen,  in  Phoenicia, 
and  among  thofe  of  Byblus  lie  is  eminently  called  tiie  great- 
ejl  of  the  gods.  Thefe  found  out  how  to  make  courts  about 
mens  iioufes,  and  fences,  and  caves  or  cellars.  Hu  (band  men, 
and  fuch  as  ufe  dogs  in  hunting,  derive  from  thefe;  and 
they  are  alfo  called  Alette  and  Titans.  Of  thefe  were  be¬ 
gotten  Amynus  end  Magus,  who  (hewed  men  to  confti- 
tute  villages  and  flocks.  In  thefe  men’s  age  there  was  one 
Eliun,  which  imports  in  Greek  Hypffus,  i.e.  tiie  mod 
high,  and  his  wife  was  named  Beruth,  who  dwelt  about 
Byblus  :  and  by  him  was  begot  Epigertis,  or  Autochthon, 
whom  they  afterwards  called  Uranus,  i.e.  heaven;  fo  t  hat 
from  him  that  element  which  is  oyer  us,  by  reafon  of  its 
excellent  beauty,  is  called  heaven :  and  lie  had  a  (i Her  of 
tiie  fame  parents  called  Ge,  tiie  earth  ;  and  by  reafon  of 
her  beauty  the  eartli  had  her  name  given  to  it.  Hypfif- 
tus,  the  father  of  thefe,  dying  in  fight  witli  wild  beads, 
was  confecrated,  and  his  children  offered  facrifices  and  li¬ 
bations  to  him.  But  Uranus,  taking  the  kingdom  of  his 
father,  married  his  lifter  Ge,  and  had  by  her  four  fons; 
Hus,  who  is  called  Cronus,  or  Saturn ;  Betylus;  Dagon, 
who  is  Siton,  or  the  god  of  corn  ;  and  Atlas  :  but  by  other 
wives  Uranus  had  much  iifue. 

As  to  the  cudotns,  policy,  and  other  general  circum- 
dances,  of  tiie  antediluvians,  we  can  only  form  conjec¬ 
tures.  The  only  tiling  we  know  as  to  their  religious  rites, 
is,  that  they  offered  facrifices,  and  that  very  early,  botii  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  animals;  but  whether  the 
blood  and  fiefli  of  the  animals,  or  only  their  milk  and  wool, 
were  offered,  is  a  difputed  point. — Of  their  arts  and  fei- 
ences,  we  have  not  much  more  knowledge.  The  antedi¬ 
luvians  feem  to  have  fpent  their  time  rather  in  luxury 
and  wantonnefs,  to  which  the  abundant  fertility  of  the  firlt 
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earth  invited  them,  than  in  difeoveries  and  improvements, 
which  probably  they  (food  much  lei's  in  nec-d  of  than  their 
fucceffors.  The  art  of  working  metals  was  found  out  by 
tiie  Jad  generation  of  Cain’s  line  ;  and  mufic,  which  they 
might  be  fuppofed  to  practil'e  for  tiieir  pleafure,  was  not 
brought  to  any  perfection,  if  invented,  before  the  dune 
generation.  Some  authors  have  fuppofed  adronomy  to 
have  been  cultivated  by  the  antediluvians.,  though  this  is 
probably  owing  to  a  midake  of  Jofephus.  As  to  their 
politics  and  civil  conditutions,  we  have  not  fo  much  as 
any  circtundances  whereon  to  build  conjecture.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  the  patriarchal  form  of  government,  which  certain¬ 
ly  was  tiie  fifd,  was  fet  aiide  when  tyranny  and  oppreffion 
began  to  take  place,  and  much  fooner  among  tiie  race  of 
Cain  than  tiiat  of  Seth.  It  feems  alio,  that  tiieir  commu¬ 
nities  were  but  few,  and  confided  of  vadiy  larger  numbers 
of  people  than  any  formed  fince  tiie  flood  ;  or  rather,  it  is 
a  quedion,  whether,  after  the  union  of  the  two  great  fami¬ 
lies  of  Seth  and  Cain,  there  were  any  didinction  of  civil 
focieties,  or  diverfity  of  regular  governments,  at  all.  It  is 
more  likely,  that  all  mankind  then  made  but  one  great 
•nation,  though  living  in  a  kind  of  anarchy,  divided  into- 
feveral  diforderly  affociations;  which,  as  it  was  al  mod  the 
natural  confequence  of  their  having,  in  all  probability,  but 
one  common  language,  fo  it  was  a  circumdance  which: 
greatly  contributed  to  that  general  corruption  which 
otherwife  perhaps  could  not  have  fo  univerfally  over- 
fpread  the  antediluvian  world.  And  for  this  rcafba 
chiefly,  as  it  feems,  fo  loon  as  the  poderity  of  Noah  were 
diffidently  increafed,  a  plurality  of  tongues  was  mifiacu- 
loully  introduced  at  Babel,  in  order  to  divide  them  into.- 
didinCt  focieties,  and  thereby  prevent  any  fuch  total  de¬ 
pravation  for  tiie  future- 

Of  the -condition  of  the  antediluvians,  Mr.  Whitehurffg 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  original  fate  and  formation  of  the  earth , 
has  given  us  the  following  picture:  “  Under  a  mild  and 
ferene  fky,  and  when  tiie  fpontaneous  productions  of  the 
eartli  were  more  than  diffident  for  the  caljs  of  nature, 
without  art  or  labour,  mankind  had  no  need  of  any  other 
protection  from  tiie  inclemency  of  tiie  feufons,  nor  of 
burns  for  winter's  bore,  than  tiie  benevolent  Author  of 
nature  had  plentifully  provided  for  them.  Confequently, 
in  a  date  of  nature  like  this,  there  was  no  temptation  to 
ads  of  violence,  injudice,  fraud,  See.  every  one  having 
plenty  and  enough,  eacli  equally  partook  of  the  numerous 
bleffings  thus  amply  provided  for  him.  Power  and  pro¬ 
perty  being  equally  did'ufed,  men  lived  together  in  perfect, 
peace  and  harmony,  without  law,  and  without  fear  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  tiie  antediluvians,  that  tiicy 
flept  away  tiieir  time  in  fvveet  repofe  on  tiie  ever-verdant. 
turf.  Such  apparently  was  the  date  of  nature  in.  tiie  firlp 
ages  ol  tiie  world,  or  from  the  creation  to  the.  fird  convul- 
iion  in  nature,  whereby  the. world  was  not  only  univerfally 
deluged,  but  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.”  But  this  in¬ 
genious  author,  whofe-  Inquiry  is  not  profelFedly  repug¬ 
nant  to  revelation,  feems  here  to  have  lob  hitnfelf  in  a 
[dealing  reverie.  At  lead  he  has.  forgot  to  inform  us, 
For  what  purpofe,  under  fetch  circumdances,  he  fuppofes 
the  deluge  to  have  been  Cent  upon  the  earth  ;  and,  How 
we  are  to  underhand  the  account  given. by  Moles,  who 
reprefents  tiie  antediluvians,  not  as  an  innocent  race,  qui¬ 
etly  repojing  on  the  ever-verdant  turf,  but  as  a  corrupt 
generation,  by  whom  “  tiie  earth  was  filled  with  violence.” 

One  of  tiie  mod  extraordinary  circumdances  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  antediluvian  hiftory,  is  the  valt  length  of  hu¬ 
man  lives  in  thole  fird  ages,  in  companion  with  our  own. 
Few  perfons  now  arrive  to  eighty  or  an. hundred  years; 
whereas,  before  tiie  flood,  they  frequently  lived  to  near  a., 
thoufancV:  a  difproportion  almoft  incredible,  though  Im¬ 
ported  by  tiie  joint  tedimonies  of  facred  and  profane  wri¬ 
ters.  Some,  to  reconcile  tiie  matter  with  probability, 
have  imagined  that  tiie  ages  of  thole  fird  men  might  poll] - 
bly  be  computed,  not  by  lblar  years,  but  months;  an  ex¬ 
pedient  which  reduces  tiie  length  of  their  lives  rather 
to.  a  Ihorter  period  than  our  own.  But  for  this  there  is-nat 
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the  kail  foundation; befides  the  many  abfurdities  that 
would  thence  follow,  fuch  as  their  begetting  children  at 
about  fix  years  of  age,  as  feme  of  them  in  that  cate  mu  ft 
have  done”,  and  the  contraction  of  the  whole  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  creation  and  the  deluge  to  confiderably  lets  than 
two  hundred  years,  even  according  to  the  larger  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  'Septuagint.  Again  :  Jofephus,  the  Jewifti  hif- 
torian,  and  fome  Chriftian  divines,  are  of  opinion,  that  be¬ 
fore  the  Hood,  and  tome  time  after,  mankind  in  general  did 
not  live  to  fuch  a  remarkable  age,  but  only  a  few  beloved 
of  God,  Inch  as  the  patriarchs  mentioned  by  Mofes.  They 
reafon  in  this  manner:  Though  the  hiftorian  records  the 
names  of  fome  men  whofe  longevity  was  Angular,  yet  that 
is  no  proof  that  the  reft  of  mankind  attained  to  the  fame 
period  of  life,  more  than  that  every  man  was  then  of  gi¬ 
gantic  fraturd,  becaufe  he  fays,  in  thofe  days  there  zvere  gi¬ 
ants  upon  the  earth.  Befides,  had  the  whole  of  the  antedi¬ 
luvians  lived  fo  very  long,  and  inerealed  in  numbers  in 
proportion  to  their  age,  before  the  Hood  of  Noah,  the 
earth  could  not  have  contained  its  inhabitants,  even  fup- 
poling  no  part  of  it  had  been  fea.  And  had  animals  lived 
fo  long,  and  multiplied  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  have 
done  afterwards,  they  would  have  confirmed  the  whole 
produce  of  the  globe,  and  the  ftronger  would  have  extin- 
guilhed  many  fpecies  of  the  weaker.  Hence  they  con¬ 
clude,  that,  for  wife  and  good  ends,  God  extended  only 
the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  and  a  few  beiide,  to  fuch  an 
extraordinary  length. 

But  moil  writers  maintain  the  longevity  of  mankind  in 
general  in  the  early  world,  not  only  upqn  the  authority  of 
fa c red,  but  likewife  of  profane,  hiftory.  Arid  for  fuch  a 
cor.ftitution,  the  moral  reafons  are  abundantly  obvious. 
When  the  earth  was  wholly  unpeopled,  except  by  one  pair, 
it  was  neceir&fy  to  endow  men  with  a  ftronger  frame,  and 
to  allow  them  a  longer  continuance  upon  earth  for  peo¬ 
pling  it  with  inhabitants.  In  the  infant  ftate  of  every  me¬ 
chanical  art,  relating  to  tillage,  building,  clothing,  &c.  it 
would  require  many  years’  experience  to  invent  proper 
tools  and  inftruments  to  eafe  men  of  then-  labour,  and  by 
multiplied  eftays  and  experiments  to  bring  their  inventions 
to  any  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection.  Every  part  of 
their  work  muft  have  been  exceedingly  arduous  from  fuch 
a  penury  and  coarfenefs  of  tools,  and  muft  have  required 
longer  time  and  more  ftrength  of  body  than  afterwards, 
w  hen  mechanical  knowledge  was  introduced  into  the  world. 
If  parents  at  this  period  had  not  continued  long  with  their 
children,  to  have  taught  them  the  arts  of  providing  for 
themfelves,  and  have  defended  them  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  lieatls,  and  from  other  injuries  to  which  they  were  ex- 
pofed,  many  families  would  have  been  totally  extinguifh- 
cd.  But  one  of  the  beft  and  mod  valuable  ends  which 
Iciwevity  would  anfwer  was,  the  tranfmitting  of  know¬ 
ledge,  particularly  of  religious  knowledge,  to  mankind. 
And  thus,  before  writing  was  invented,  or  any  fuch  eafy 
and  durable  mode  of  conveyance  was  found  out,  a  very 
few  men  ferved  for  many  generations  to  inftruCl  their  poi- 
terity,  who  would  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  confuit  living  and 
authentic  records. 

The  natural  caufes  of  this  longevity  are  varioufly  aftign- 
ed.'  Some  have  imputed  it  fo  the  fobriety  of  the  antedi¬ 
luvians,  and  the  fimplicity  of  their  diet;  alleging  that  they 
had  none  of  thole  provocations  to  gluttony,  which  wit  and 
vice  have  fince  invented.  Temperance  might  undoubted¬ 
ly  have  fome  effect,'  but  not  poflibly  to  fuch  a  degree. 
There  have  been  many  temperate  and  abfiemious  perfons 
in  later  ages,  who  yet  feldom  have  exceeded  the  ufual  peri¬ 
od.  Others  have  thought  that  the  longlives  of  thofe  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  old  wo  rld  proceeded  from  the  ftrength  of  their 
/rami n a,  or  <ftrft  principles  of  their  bodily  conftitutions  : 
v.  Inch  might,  indeed,  be  a  concurrent,  but  not  the  foie  and 
adequate,  caufe  of  their  longevity  ;  for  Shem,  who  was  born 
before  the  deluge,  arid  had  all  the  virtue  of  the  antediluvi¬ 
an  confiitution^fell  three  hundred  years  fliort  of  the  age  of 
hi*;  forefather?,  becaufe  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
paSbd  after  the  flood.  Others  have  imputed  the  longe¬ 
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vity  of  the  antediluvians  to  the  excellency  of  their  fruits, 
and  fome  peculiar  virtue  in  the  herbs  and  plants  of  thofe 
days.  But  to  this  fuppolition  it  has  been  objected,  that, 
as  the  earth  was  curfed  immediately  after  the  fall,  its  pro¬ 
ductions  we  may  fuppofe  gradually  decreafed  in  their  vir¬ 
tue  and  gooflnels  tiil  the  flood  ;  arid  yet  we  do  not  fee  the 
length  of  men’s  lives  decreafed  confiderably,  if  at  all,  du¬ 
ring  tirat  interval.  Waving  this  objection,  as  the  import 
of  the  curfe  is  varioufly  interpreted,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  productions  of  tire  earth  were  at  firft,  and  proba¬ 
bly  continued  till  after  the  deluge,  of  a  different  nature 
from  what  they  were  in  future  times.  Buffon  fuppofes 
this  difference  may  have  continued  gradually  to  diminifh 
for  many  ages  fubfequent  to  that  cataftrophe.  The  fur- 
face  of  the  globe  (according  to  his  theory)  was  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world  lets  (olid  and  compact ;  becaufe,  gravity 
having  only  ailed  for  a  fliort  time,  terreftriai  bodies  had 
not  acquired  their  prefen t  denfity  and  confidence.  The 
furface  being  more  loofe  arid  moift,  its  productions  would 
of  courfe  be  more  duCtile  and  capable  of  extenfion  :  their 
growth,  therefore,  and  even  that  of  the  human  body, 
would  require  a  longer  time  of  being  completed.  The 
foftnefs  and  ductility  of  the  bones,  mufcles,  &c.  would 
probably  remain  for  a  longer  period,  becaufe  every  fpe¬ 
cies  of  food  was  more  foft  and  lucculent.  Hence  the  full 
expanfion  of  the  human  body,  or  when  it  was  capable  of 
generating,  muft  have  required  120  or  130  years;  and  the 
duration  of  life  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  time  of 
growth,  as  is  uniformly  the  cafe  at  prefent :  for  if  we  fup¬ 
pofe  the  age  of  puberty,  among  the  firft  races  of  men,  to 
have  been  130  years,  as  they  now  arrive  at  that  age  in  14- 
years,  the  age  of  the  antediluvians  will  be  in  exaCt  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  prefent  race  ;  linceby  multiplying  thefe 
two  numbers  by  feven,  for  example,  the.  age  of  the  prefent 
race  w  ill  be  90,  and  that  of  the  antediluvians  will  be  910. 
The  period  of  man’s  exiftence,  therefore,  may  have  gra¬ 
dually  diminifhed  in  proportion  as  the  furface  of  the  earth 
acquired  more  folidity  by  the  conftant  aCtion  of  gravity  : 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  period  from  the  creation,  to 
the  days  of  David,  was  fufficient  to  give  the  earth  all  the 
denfity  it  was  capable  of  receiving  from  the  influence  of 
gravitation;  arid  'corifequently  that  the  furface  of  the  earth 
has  ever  fince  remained  in  then  fame  ftate,  and  that  the 
terms  of  growth  in  the  productions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as 
the  duration  of  life,  have  been  invariably  fixed  from  that 
period. 

It  lias  been  further  fuppofed,  that  a  principal  caufe  of 
the  longevity  under  confideration  was  the  wholefome  con- 
ftitution  of  the  antediluvian  air,  which,  after  the  deluge, 
became  corrupted  and  unwholefome,  breaking,  by  degrees, 
the  priftine  crafis  of  the  body,  and  lhortening  men’s  lives, 
in  a  very  few  ages,  to  n^tr  the  prefent  ftandard.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  anci  feafons  before  that  cataftrophe 
are  upon  very  probable  grounds  fuppofed  to  have  been 
conftantly  uniform  and  mild  :  the  burning  heats  of  dim¬ 
mer  and  the  feverities  of  winter’s  cold  were  not  then  come 
forth,  but  fpring  and  autumn  reigned  perpetually  toge¬ 
ther  :  and  indeed,  the  circumftance  above  all  others  mod 
conducive  to  the  prolongation  of  human  life  in  the  poft- 
diluvian  world  appears  to  be  an  equal  and  benign  tempe¬ 
rature  of  climate;  whence  it  feeins  reafonable  to  infer,  that 
the  fame  caufe  might  have  produced  the  fame  effect  in  the 
antediluvian  world. 

ANTE'GO.  See  Anti'gua. 

ANTEJURAMEN'TUM,  f.  by  our  anceftors  called 
jur amentum  calwnnia,  an  oath  which  anciently  both  a  confer 
and  accufed  were  to  take  before  any  trial  or  purgation. 
The  accufer  was  to  fvvear,  that  he  would  profecute  the 
criminal;  and  the  accufed  }o  make  oath,  on  the  day  he 
was  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime  charged  again  ft  him. 


ANTELA'BIA,  f.  E7rf5%s* fr°1T1  ^f0  X£‘?,<5;, 

Gr.  a  lip.]  The  extremities  of  the  lips. 

AN'TELOPE,  f  in  zoology.  See  Capra. 

ANTELU'CANj 
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ANTELU'C  AN,  adj.  in  eccleliaflical  writers,  is  appli¬ 
ed  to  tilings  done  in  the  night  or  before  day.  We  find  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  the  antelucan  aifemblies  of  the  ancient 
Chriftians,  in  times  of  perfecution  for  religious  vvorfliip. 

ANTEMERl'DI  AN,  adj.  [from  ante,  before,  and  me¬ 
ridian,  Lat.  noon.]  Before  noon. 

ANTEME'TIC,  adj.  [cirri,  againfl,  and  Gr.  to 

vomit.]  That  which  lias  the  power  of  calming  the  flo- 
mach  ;  of  preventing  or  ftopping  vomit. 

ANTEMUNDA'NE,  adj.  [from  ante,  before,  and  mun- 
dus,  Lat.  tiie  world.]  That  which  was  before  the  creation 
Of  the  world. 

ANTEMUR  A'LE,y".  in  theancient  military  art,  denotes 
much  the  fame  with  what  the  moderns  call  an  out-work. 

ANTENA'TI,/!  in  Englifh  hiftory,  is  chiefly  under¬ 
flood  of  the  fubje’ets  of  Scotland,  born  before  king  James 
the  Firft’s  acceflion  to  the  Englifh  crown,  and  alive  after 
it.  Thofe  who  were  born  after  the  acceflion  were  denomi¬ 
nated  pojlnati.  The  antenati  were  confidered  as  aliens  in 
England,  whereas  the  poftnati  claimed  the  privilege  of  na¬ 
tural  fubjedts. 

ANTENCLE'MA,  f.  in  oratory,  is  where  the  whole 
defence  of  the  perfon  accufed  turns  on  criminating  the  ac- 
cufer.  Such  is  the  defence  of  Oreftes,  or  the  oration  of 
Milo  :  OcciJ'us  eft,  fed  latro.  Exfc&us,fed  raptor. 

ANTENE  AS'MUS,  f.  The  fame  with  enthufiafmus. 
A  particular  kind  of  madnefs;  in  it  the  patient  is  furiouf- 
ly  irritated,  and  endeavours  to  lay  violent  hands  on  liim- 
felf.  Thefe  people  are  apt  to  be  feized  with  fudden  con- 
vullive  darlings  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  and  therefore  is 
thought  to  coincide  with  the  chorea fanBi  vitim  fome  degree. 

ANTENICE'NE,  f.  in  ecclefiaflical  writers,  denotes  a 
thing  or  perfon  prior  to  the  firft  council  of  Nice.  We 
fay,  the  Antenicene  faith,  Antenicene  creeds,  Antenicene 
fathers. 

ANTEN'NAi,y.  in  the  hiftory  of  infedts,  flender  bodies 
with  which  nature  has  furniflied  the  heads  of  thefe  crea- 
rures,  being  the  fame  with  what  in  Englifh  are  called  horns 
or  feelers.  See  Entomology. 

ANTENUM'BER,  f.  [from  ante,  Lat.  and  number.  ] 
The  number  that  precedes  another. — Whatfoever  virtue 
there  is  in  numbers,  for  conducing  to  content  of  notes,  is 
rather  to  be  aferibed  to  the  antenumber,  than  to  the  entire 
number,  as  that  tiie  found  returneth  after  fix,  or  after 
twelve  ;  fo  that  the  feventh  or  thirteenth  is  not  the  matter, 
but  the  fixth  or  the  twelfth.  Bacon. 

ANTENNA'RIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Gnaphalium. 

ANTE'NOR,y  a  Trojan  prince,  who  was  faid  to  have 
betrayed  his  country,  becaufe  lie  concealed  UlyfTes  in  his 
houfe.  He  had  three  fons,  all  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  ; 
and,  after  the  deftruclion  of  his  country,  he  migrated  to  Ita¬ 
ly,  where  he  built  a  city,  now  called  Padua. 

ANTEPAGMEN'TA,  f.  in  the  ancient  architecture, 
the  jambs  of  a  door.  They  are  alfo  ornaments,  or  garnifh- 
ings,  in  carved  work,  of  men,  animals,  &c.  made  either  of 
wood  or  done,  and  fet  on  the  architrave. 

AN'TEPAST,y  [from  ante,  before,  and  pafum,  Lat. 
to  feed.]  A  foretafte  ;  fomething  taken  before  the  proper 
time. — Were  we  to  expeft  our  blifs  only  in  the  latiating 
our  appetites,  it  might  be  reafonable,  by  frequent  antepafs, 
to  excite  our  gufl;  for  that  pfofufe  perpetual  meal.  Dicay 
of  Piety. 

ANTEPENU'LT,  f.  [ '  antepenultima ,  Lat.]  The  lad 
fy liable  but  two,  as  the  fyllable  tc  in  antepenult :  a  term  of 
grammar. 

ANTEPILA'NI,  f.  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  name  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  haftati  and  principes,  becaufe  they  marched 
next  before  the  triarii,  who  were  called  pilani. 

To  AN'TEPONE,  v.  a.  [antepono,  Lat,]  To.  fet  one 
thing  before  another,  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another. 

ANTEPOSI'TION,  f.  a  grammatical  figure,  whereby 
a  word,  which  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  fyntax  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  another,  comes  before  it.  As  when,  in  the  Latin,  the 
adjeftive  is  put  before  the  fubftantive,  the  verb  before  the 
nominative  cafe,  See. 
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A  NT  E  PR.  E  D  I'  C  A  MEN  T,f  [  anUpredicamenlem,  Lat.] 
Something  to  be  known  in  the  ftudy  of  logic,  previoufly 
to  the  doCtrine  of  the  predicament. 

ANTEQUIE'RA,  a  handfome  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper 
and  lower.  The  upper  is  feated  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  caf- 
tle  :  the  lower  (lands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  watered  with 
a  great  number  of  brooks.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of 
fait  in  the  mountain ;  and  five  miles  from  the  town,  a  fpring 
famous  for  the  cure  of  the  gravel.  Lat.  36. 51 .  N.  long. 
4.  40.  W. 

ANTE'RIOR,  adj.  [ anterior ,  Lat.]  Going  before,  ei¬ 
ther  with  regard  to  time  or  place. — If  that  be  the  anterior 
or  tipper  part  wherein  the  fenfes  are  placed,  and  that  the 
pofterior  and  lower  part,  which  is  oppofite  thereunto, 
there  is  no  inferior  or  former  part  in  this  animal  ;  for  the 
fenfes  being  placed  in  both  extremes,  make  both  ends  ante¬ 
rior,  which  is  impofltble.  Brown. 

ANTERIORITY,  f.  Priority;  the  flate  of  being  be¬ 
fore,  either  in  time  or  fituation. 

AN'TEROS,  a  fon  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  a  deity 
thatpunithed  flighted  love.  Mars  perceiving  that  Cupid 
did  not  grow',  he  demanded  the  reafon  of  Themis,  who 
told  him  it  was  becaufe  he  had  not  a  companion;  upon 
which  (lie  gave  him  Anteros,  with  whom  Cupid  began  to 
grow.  They  are  often  reprefented  like  two  children,  with 
wings  on  their  (boulders,  and  driving  for  the  branch  of  a 
palm-tree,  to  teach  us  that  true  love  always  endeavours  to 
overcome  by  kindnefs  and  gratitude. 

AN'TES,  f.  [Lat.]  Pillars  of  large  dimenfions  that 
fupport  the  front  of  a  building. 

ANTESIGNA'Nl,  f.  in  the  Roman  armies,  foldiers 
placed  before  the  dandards  to  defend  them,  according  to 
Limpfius;  but  C  re  far  and  Livy  mention  the  antefignani  as 
the  fird  line,  or  fil'd  body,  of  heavy  armed  troops.  The 
velites,  who  ufed  to  Ikirmifli  before  the  army,  were  like- 
wife  called  antefgnani. 

ANTESTA'RI,yi  in  Roman  antiquity,  (ignifies  to  bear 
witnefs  againfl  any  one  who  refufed  to  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Roman  courts  of  judicature,  on  the  day  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  bail.  The  plaintiff', 
finding  the  defendant  after  fuch  a  breach  of  his  engage¬ 
ment,  w'as  allowed  to  carry  him  into  court  by  force,  having 
firff  afked  any  of  the  perfons  prefent  to  bear  witnefs.  The 
perfon  afked  to  bear  witnefs  in  this  cafe,  exprefled  his  con- 
fent  by  turning  his  right  ear,  which  was  indantly  taken 
hold  of  by  the  plaintiff",  and  this  was  to  anfwer  the  end  of 
a  fubpoena. 

ANTES'TATURE,  f.  in  fortification,  a  fmall  re¬ 
trenchment  made,  of  palifadoes,  of  facks  of  earth,  with  a- 
view  to  difpute  with  an  enemy  the  remainder  of  iece 
of  ground. 

ANTESTO'MACH,  f.  [from  ante,  Lat.  before,  and 
ftomach.  ]  A  cavity  which  leads  into  the  domach. — In 
birds  there  is  no  madication  or  comminution  of  the  meat 
in  the  mouth ;  but  it  is  immediately  fwallovved  intoakind  of 
antefomach,  which  Ihaveobfervedinpifcivorousbirds.  Ray. 
ANTEUPHOR'BIUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cacalia. 
ANTHE'LION.  See  Corona  and  Parhelion. 
ANTHE'LIX,  in  anatomy,  the  inward  protuberance  of 
the  external  ear,  mod  parallel  to  the  helix. 

ANTHELMIN'THIC,yi  [am,  againfl,  and 
Gr.  a  worm.]  That  which  kills  worms. — Anthelminthics, 
or  contrary  to  worms,  are  things  which  are  known  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  kill  them,  as  oils,  or  honey  taken  upon  an 
empty  domach.  Arbuthnot. 

AN'THEM,  /.  [aiSv/rv^,  Gr.  a  hymn, fung  in  alter¬ 
nate  parts,  and  ihould  therefore  be  written  anthymn.~\  A 
holy  fong;  a  fong  performed  as  part  of  divine  fervice. — 
There  is  no  paflion  that  is  not  finely  exp  elled  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  infpired  writings,  which  are  proper  for  divine  fonms 
■and  anthems.  Addifon.  Anthems  were  firff  introduced  into 
the  reformed  fervice  of  the  Englifh  church,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

ANTHE'AHS;yi  [civSscj,  Gr  .force,  from  its  abundance 
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of  flowers,  or  from  its  luxuriance.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  fyngenelia  polygamia  fuperflua  clafs,  in  the  natural 
order  of  compolitte  tlifcoide;e.  1  he  generic  characters 
are — Calyxu  common  hemifpherical ;  fcales  linear,  fub- 
equal.  Corolla:  compound  radiate;  corollules  herma¬ 
phrodite,  tubular,  numerous  in  a  convex  difk  ;  females 
more  than  five  in  the  ray  ;  proper  of  the  hermaphrodite 
funnel-fhaped,  five-toothed,  eredt;  of  the  female  ligulate, 
lanceolate,  fometimes  three-toothed.  Stamina:  in  the  her¬ 
maphrodites  ;  filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ;  an¬ 
thers  cylindrical,  tubular.  Piftillum  :  in  the  hermaphro¬ 
dites;  germ  oblong;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
inens  ;  (tigmas  two  reflex  ;  in  the  females,  germ  oblong; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  hermaphrodites;  ftigmas 
two,  revolute.  Pericarpium :  none;  calyx  unchanged: 
Seeds  :  folitary,  oblong  ;  down  margined  or  none.  Recep- 
taculum  :  chatty,  convex,  or  conical. — EJcntial  CharaBcr. 
Receptaculum,  chaffy  ;  down,  none;  calyx,  hemifpherical, 
nearly  equal  ;  flofcules  of  the  ray  more  than  five. 

Species.  1.  With  a  difcolour  or  white  ray.  i.  Anthe- 
mis  cota  :  chaffs  of  the  flowers  rigid,  pungent.  A  native 
of  Italy  and  Spain;  growing  in  ploughed  fields.  Annual. 

2.  Anthemis  altiffima,  or  tall  chamomile:  eredt,  with 
leaves  pinnate;  the  bafes  of  the  pinnas  rough  with  a  re¬ 
flex  toothlet.  Annual;  and  grows  wild  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

3.  Anthemis  maritima,  or  fea  chamomile  :  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  toothletted,  flelhy,  naked,  dotted;  fteni  proftrate ; 
calyxes  rather  tomentofe.  The  flowers  have  the  fmell  of 
feverfew.  It  grows  wild  about  Montpellier,  and  in  Italy; 
and  flowers  in°July  and  Auguft. 

4.  Anthemis  tomentofa,  or  downy  chamomile :  leaves 
pinnatifid,  obtufe,  flat,  peduncles  ftiaggv,  leafy;  calyxes 
tomentofe.  A  native  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  France. 

5.  Anthemis  mixta,  or  fimple-leaved  chamomile :  leaves 
Ample,  jagged,  toothed.  Annual.  Grows  wild  in  Italy 
and  France?  It  was  cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

6.  Anthemis  alpina,  or  alpine  chamomile  :  leaves  tooth- 
pinnate,"  quite  entire,  linear;  ftem  villofe,  one-flowered; 
petals  ovate,  chaffs  fphacelate.  Grows  wild  in  the  Ty- 
lolefe  Alps,  Monte  Baido,  Tubingen,  Piedmont,  &c. 
Perennial. 

7.  Anthemis  chia,  or  cut-leaved  chamomile  :  leaves 
rsinnatifid,  lagged  ;  peduncles  naked,  fubvilloie.  It  was 
obferved  by  f  ournefort  in  the  ifle  of  Chios. 

j> .  Anthemis  nobilis,  or  common  or  fweet  chamomile  : 
leaves  pinnate-compound,  linear,  acute,  fubvilloie.  Root 
perennial.  Abundant  in  Cornwall,  and  in  moft  of  the  dry 
commons  in  Surrey  ;  flowering  In  July  and  Auguft.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  of  common  chamomile  have  a  ftrong 
not  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  very  bitter  naufeous  tafte. 
The  latter  are  more  bitter,  and  considerably  more  aromatic, 
than  the  leaves.  The  fmell  as  well  as  the  tafte  is  rather 
improved  by  careful  drying,  and  does  not  loon  fuffe-r  any 
confiderable  diminution  in  keeping.  An  intufion  of  the 
flowers  is  olten  uled  as  a  Itomachic,  ami  as  an  untifpaf- 
modic.  In  large  quantities  it  excites  vomiting.  The  pow¬ 
dered  flowers,  in  large  dofes,  have  cured  agues,  even  when 
the  bark  had  failed?  Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  poflefs 
very  confiderable  antifeptic  properties,  and  are  therefore 
vfed  in  antifeptic  fomentations  and  poultices.  From  their 
a'ntifpafmodic  powers  they  are  frequently  found  to  relieve 
pain,  either  applied  externally,  or  taken  internally.  In 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  an  extraT  of  the  flowers  is 
directed.  The  Angle  flowers  are  ordered  to  be  kept,  and 
with  »ood  reafon  ;  the  white  florets  of  the  ray,  which  are 
multiplied  in  the  double  flowers,  being  almoft  taftelefs  ; 
notwithftanding  this,  double  flowers  only  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fliops. 

o.  Anthemis  arvenfis,  or  corn  chamomile  :  receptacles 
conic,  chaffs  briftle-lhaped ;  feeds  crown-margined  ;  leaves 
thinly  downed.  Root  biennial.  It  is  a  common  weed  in 
corn  in  moft  parts  of  Europe;  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Linnteus  thus  diftinguilhes  this  from  the  eleventh 
fpecies,  or  ftinking  mayweed.  The  appearance  and  ftature 
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is. .the  fame  in  both,  hut  the  ftalks  are  more  difl'ufed  in 
this;  the  peduncles  longer,  with  only  four  or  five  (freaks 
or  fine  grooves,  whereas  that  has  about  eight;  the  leaves 
are  more  hoary  and  inodorous.  In  plants  that  have  fo 
much  refemblance  as  we  find  in  feveral  of  this  clafs,  we 
can  fcarcely  be  too  minute  in  diferiminating  them. 

10.  Anthemis  auftriaca,  or  Auftrian  chamomile  :  .recep¬ 
tacles  conic,  chaffs  oblong,  mucronate,  feeds  naked,  leaves 
bipinnate  vvoolly-villofe.  Root  annual.  The  leaves,  but 
efpecially  the  flowers,  have  a  powerful  fmell  of  matricaria 
officinalis,  with  fomething  of  the  chamomile  :  the  tafte  is 
bitter.  Native  of  Auftria,  by  way-fides  and  in  corn-fields, 
fometimes  covering  the  fallows.  Flowers  all  the  fu miner. 

1 1.  Anthemis  cotula,  or  (linking-chamomile  or  mayweed: 
receptacles  conic,  chaffs  briftly,  feeds  naked,  leaves  fmooth. 
Stinking  chamomile  or  mayweed  is  an  annual  plant,  the 
whole  of  which  is  extremely  fetid  and  acrid,  fo  as  to  blif- 
ter  the  (kin  of  thofe  who  handle  it ;  the  acrid  matter  pro¬ 
bably  relides  in  fmall  glands,  which  are  viable  only  with 
a  nv.crofcope.  The  petals  vary  much  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  it  is  found  with  double  flowers.  Linnaeus 
obferves,  that  the  flowers  are  alfo  fometimes  proliferous  ; 
th.e  difk  being  filled  with  fmaller  flowers,  which  are  com¬ 
pound  themfelves,  and  have  abundance  of  aphides  among, 
them.  He  adds,  that  it  is  a  very  grateful  plant  to  toads; 
and,  from  Loefelius,  that  it  drives  away  fleas;  is  very  difi- 
agreeable  to  bees,  and  is  given  as  a  medicine  to  fheep  in- 
fefted  with  the  afthma.  It  has  never  been  much  in  life  as 
a  medicine,  nor  are  its  effefts  well  known  Decoftions  of 
it  are  laid  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  bath  or  fomentation 
againft  hyftcric  fuffocations,  and  haemorrhoidul  pains  and 
fwellings.  Mr.  Ray  fays,  that  it  lias  been  given  inter¬ 
nally,  with  fuccefs,  in  fcropluilous  cafes.  It  is  a  common 
weed  by  way-fides,  on  dung-hills,  and  in  corn-fields,  where 
it  fometimes  abounds  fo  much  as  greatly  to  diminifh  the 
crop.  Mr.  Curtis  very  juftly  obferves,  that  farmers  are 
not  aware  of  the  amazing  increafe  from  a  Angle  plant  of. 
this  and  Come  other  weeds,  which  they  fuffer  to  exhauft 
their  dunghills,  in  order  to  be  difperfed  afterwards  over 
their  fields.  It  flowers  from  May  to  Auguft.  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  lias  admirably  well  diftinguifhed  this  plant  from  malri - 
curia  chamomilla ,  which  it  greatly  refembles,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumftances.  The  whole  plant  in  that  puts  on  a 
deep  green  colour,  and  fomewhat  ihining  appearance ;  this 
on  the  contrary  aflumes  a  much  paler  hue,  and  the  ftalk  is 
often  covered  with  a  kind  of  woolly  fubftance  :  the  leaves 
in  matricaria  are  nearly  as  fine  as  thofe  of  fennel,  which 
they  diftantly  refemble  ;  in  the  anthemis  they  are  almoft 
twice  as  broad,  and  their  points,  whicli  in  that  are  fimple, 
in  this  are  often  bifid.  The  radial  florets  of  the  anthemis 
are  in  general  much  broader,  and  fomewhat  fhorter  :  the 
difk  in  this  is  not  fo  prominent,  but  of  a  lighter  yellow 
than  in  matricaria.  If  the  heads  of  that  are  bruifed,  they 
emit  a  ftrong  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  true  cha¬ 
momile,  but  not  fo  pleafant ;  but  thole  of  anthemis  are 
intolerably  difagreeable ;  thefe,  when  handled,  blifterthe 
fkin,  which  thofe  of  matricaria  do  not.  The  feeds  of  an¬ 
themis  are  broad,  truncate,  wrinkled,  and  deep  brown  ; 
thofe  of  matricaria  are  much  fmaller,  paler,  and  different 
in  fhape. 

12.  Anthemis  pyrethrum,  or  Spanifli  chamomile,  or 
pellitory  of  Spain:  ftems  fimple,  one- flowered,  decum¬ 
bent,  leaves  pinnate  multifid.  Root  perennial,  thick,  run¬ 
ning  down  a  foot  or  more  into  the  ground,  about  as  big 
as  a  man’s  finger,  the  colour  of  horfe-radifh,  white  with¬ 
in,  of  an  acrid  biting  tafte.  Flower  large,  the  florets  of 
the  ray  purple  on  the  outfide.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  the  firft 
time  he  railed  this  plant  was  in  1732,  from  feeds  picked 
out  of  raifins,  and  the  year  after  the  plants  produced  feeds, 
which  ripened  well,  and  the  plants  raifed  from  thefe  feeds 
continued  feveral  years,  but  did  not  perfect  their  feeds ; 
fo  that,  in  the  winter  of  1753,  the  old  roots  being  deftroy- 
ed,  lie  loft  the  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  in  1370. 
The  root,  on  being  chewed,  excites  a  glowing  heat,  and 
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produce's  a  difc  barge  of  faliva,  which  relieves  tooth- achs, 
and  rheumatic  afletlions  of  the  face;  it  is  recommended 
in  lethargic  complaints  and  paralyles  of  the  tongue. 

II.  With  a  concolour  or  yellow  ray.  13.  Anthemis 
Valentina,  or  purple-ftalked  chamomile  :  Item  branching, 
leaves  pubefeent,  tripirtnate,  briftle-lhaped,  calyxes  vil- 
lofe,  peduncled.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and, 
when  allowed  room,  throws  out  many  tide  branches,  efpe- 
c tally  in  good  land.  This  plant  has  been  continued  in 
molt  of  the  difpenfatories  for  many  ages,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  lame  which  Diofcorides  recommends  as  good  for 
the  jaundice,  and  to  reftore  the  (kin  to  a  good  colour ; 
but,  of  late  years,  it  has  been  entirely  difufed  in  the 
(hops :  and,  whenever  ox-eye  has  been  ordered,  the  greater 
ox-eye  daify  ( chryfanthemum  leucanthemum J  has  been  u fed. 
This  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Provence. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  but  there  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers:  both  are  mentioned  by  Breynius.  There  is  a 
third  with  naked  flowers  having  no  rays,  which  Linnaeus 
places  in  his  genns  of  anacyclus;  but  all  thefe  will  rife 
from  the  feeds  of  the  fame  plant,  and  frequently  both  ra¬ 
diate  and  naked  flowers  appear  oij  the  fame  branch.  Thefe 
plants  not  only  vary  in  their  flowers  ;  but  the  leaves  are 
different ;  ionie  being  finely  divided,  and  others  having 
broader  fegments ;  and  this  from  the  fame  feeds.  Mr. 
Miller  has  figured  that  with  yellow  flowers,  whole  leaves 
are  not  lo  finely  divided  as  thofe  of  the  white  ;  and  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  medical  ox-eye. 

14.  Anthemis  repanda,  or  repand-leaved  chamomile: 
leaves  fimple,  ovate-lanceolate,  repand-crenate.  Native 
of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

15.  Anthemis  trinerva,  or  three-nerve-leaved  chamo¬ 
mile  :  leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  three-nerved,  oppofite,  petio- 
late,  receptacle  conic.  Found  in  South  America,  by  Mutis. 

j6.  Anthemis  Americana,  or  American  chamomile: 
leaves  triternate,  peduncles  terminal,  longer  than  the 
branch.  A  native  of  America. 

17.  Anthemis  tinfioria,  or  yellow  chamomile,  or  ox- 
eye  :  leaves  bipinnate,  ferrate,  tomentofe  underneath,  ftem 
corymbed.  A  native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  &c.  in  dry 
open  paftures.  Mr.  Ray  found  it  near  the  river  Tees,  not 
far  from  Sogburn,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Durham.  Linnaeus 
fays,  the  flow  ers  are  ufed  in  Gothland  in  dying  yellow. 

18.  Anthemis  Arabica,  or  Arabian  chamomile:  ftem 
decompound,  calyxes  branch-bearing.  The  feeds  were 
brought  from  Arabia  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  and  were  dif- 
tributed  to  many  curious  botanills  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  where  Ionie  of  tire  plants  were  raifed.  It  muft 
have  been  lolt  afterwards,  for  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  (in 
1792,)  that  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  met  with  in  any  garden,  or 
even  herbarium;  and  that  his  figure  was  drawn  from  a 
plant  at  the  nrarchionefs  of  Rockingham’s,  in  1790,  the 
feed  of  which  was  received  from  the  gardens  at  Carlfruth 
the  preceding  year,  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammerfmith.  It  is 
-an  ornamental  plant,  and  merits  a  place  among  hardy  an¬ 
nuals.  Its  flavour  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  but  far  weaker 
than  officinal  chamomile.  Annual. 

19.  Anthemis  odorata,  or  ffirubby  chamomile  :  leaves 
pinnatifid  at  the  tip,  peduncles  elongate,  calyxes  membra¬ 
naceous,  ray  barren.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Francis  Maft'on.  It  flowers 
from  April  to  June. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Some  of  thefe  plants  are  an¬ 
nuals,  and  others  perennials,  botli  hardy  enough,  except 
the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth,  to  bear  the  open  air.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds  lown  in  the  Ipring,  on  poor 
land  ;  and  require  no  other  culture  but  to  thin  the  plants 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  They  flower  in  July  ;  and,  being  generally  bufliy, 
require  room.  The  common  or  fweet  chamomile  may  be 
increafed  by  flips  planted  in  the  fpring  a  foot  afunder, 
that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread,  and  they  will  foon 
cover  the  ground.  It  was  formerly  planted  for  edges,  to 
cover  banks,  and  for  walks.  The  variety  with  double 
flowers  is  equally  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  in  tire 


fame  manner.  The  feeds  of  Arabian  chamomile  fhouid 
be  fown  in  autumn,  otherwife  they  are  leldom  perfected 
in  England. 

AN'THERA,  f.  [from  av 6©-,  a  flower  :  alfo  antcraj 
A  compound  medicine  ufed  by  the  ancients,  fo  called  from 
its  florid  red  colour.  There  are  various  compofltions 
which  had  this  name.  They  were  prepared  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  body,  in  the  . form  of  powders,  eledfta- 
ries,  &c.  and  were  ufed  as  collyriums,  dentifrices,  &c. 

AN'THERiE,  or  An'thers,  f.  in  botany.  A  part  of 
the  flowers,  big  with  pollen,  or  farina,  a  fine  dull,  which 
it  emits,  or  explodes,  when  ripe  ;  or  big  v 1th  granalated 
pollen,  and  that  wdtli  fovilla :  or  it  may  be  defined  a  vef- 
fel  defiined  to  produce  and  emit  a  fubftance  for  the  im¬ 
pregnation  of  the  germ.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  ftamen, 
and  is  placed  on  the  top  of  t Ire  filament.  It  is  the  apex  of 
Ray  ;  capfula  Jlaminis  of  Malpighi ;  fummit,  Janet ,  pendent y 
or  tip ,  of  Grew,  and  other  Englifli  writers. 

ANTHE'RICUM,  J.  [avO©  Gr.  flower  of  the 

hedges.  J  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia 
elafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  coronariae.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx:  none.  Corolla:  petals  fix, 
oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading  very  much.  Stamina:  filaments 
Tubulate,  erect ;  anthers:  final  1,  incumbent,  four-furrowed. 
Piftillum  :  germ  obfeurely  three-cornered  ;  ftyle  fimple, 
the  length  of  the  flame  ns  ;  ftigma  obtufe,  three-cornered. 
Pericarpium :  capfule  ovate,  fmooth,  three-furrowed,, 
three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds  :  numerous,  angular. 
Various  fpecies  have  woolly  filaments  ;  in  others  the  pe¬ 
tals  are  not  deciduous.  The  character  of  the  genus  is  very 
difficult  to  afeertain. — EJJcntiaL  Character.  Corolla,  fix-pe- 
talied,  expanding;  capfule  ovate. 

Species.  I.  Phalangium  ;  leaves  channelled,  filaments 
generally  fmooth.  1.  Anthericum  floribunduna,  or  thick— 
fpiked  anthericum  :  leaves  flat,  fmooth,  linear- lanceolate, 
acute;  fcape  fimple;  raceme  many-flowered,  cylindric, 
compact  j  petals  fpreading  ;  (lumens  fmooth.  Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Francis  Maifon.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April. 

2.  Anthericum  ferotinum  :  leaves  flattifli,  fcape  one- 
flowered.  This  is  a  vernal  plant,  appearing  after  the 
melting  of  the  fnows  ;  and  growing  only  on  high  moun¬ 
tains,  in  Switzerland,  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  Auftria,  &c. 
and  on  Snowdon,  &e.  in  Wales.  Perennial,  flowering  in 
April  and  May. 

3.  Anthericum  graecum  :  leaves  flat,  fcape  fimple,  flow¬ 
ers  corymbed,  filaments  woolly.  From  the  Levant. 

4.  Anthericum  planifolium  :  leaves  flat,  fcape  and  fila¬ 
ments  woolly.  Root  thick,  oblong, yellowifh.  A  native* 
of  Portugal  ;  flowering  in  April. 

5.  Anthericum  revolutum,  or  curled-flowered  anthe¬ 
ricum  :  leaves  flat,  fcape  branched  ;  corollas  revolute.. 
Roots  fleffiy,  and  compoled  of  tubers  joined  at  the  crown.- 
A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Anthericum  ramofum,  or  branching  anthericum  :- 
leaves  linear- Tubulate,  flat ;  fcape  branched  ;  peduncles- 
folitary;  corollas  flat ;  piflils  ftraight.  Root  round.  A 
native  of  Sweden,  the  fouth  of  France,  Switzerland,  Auf¬ 
tria,  Carniola,  &c.  The  flowers  watch  from  feven  in  the 
morning  to  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  culti¬ 
vated  iu  1597,  by  Gerard. 

7.  Anthericum  elatum,  or  tall  anthericum  :  leaves  flat, 
fcape  branched,  peduncles  aggregate,  corollas  Hat.  Roots 
compofed  of  many  tubers,  each  about  the  lize  of  a  little 
finger  at  top,  and  diminifhing  gradually  to  the  fize  of  a 
draw.  The  flowers  form  a  loofe  fpike,  and  are  white. 
This  plant  has  probably  been  formerly  in  the  Dutch  gar¬ 
dens,  for  there  are  paintings  of  it  in  feveral  flower-pieces, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  above  fixty  years. 
However,  it  has  been  loft  for  l’ome  years  in  Europe,  and 
lias  been  lately  recovered  from  feeds  which  were  fent  front 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England  and  Holland.  The 
firft  feeds  received  by  Mr.  Miller  were  in  175a;  and  the 
plants  raifed  from  them  flowered  in  1752,  and  perfected; 
their  feeds.  When  they  are  fully  blown,  which  is  ufually 
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in  Auguft  and  September,  they  make  a  pretty  variety 
among  other  exotic  plants. 

8.  Anthericum  triflorum,  or  three- flowered  antheri- 
cura  :  leaves  channelled  -  fword  -  thaped,  fcape  Ample, 
bra&es  remote,  three-flowered.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  flowers  in  November. 

9.  Anthericum  canaliculatum,  or  channelled  antheri¬ 
cum  :  leaves  rather  fiefiiy,  hairy,  fword-fhaped-trique- 
trous,  channelled  on  the  narrow  tide  ;  fcape  Ample.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flowers  in  April. 

10.  Anthericum  albucoidc-s,  or  Aripe-flowered  antheri¬ 
cum  :  leaves  linear,  channelled,  fmooth,  with  a  cartilagi¬ 
nous  edge  ;  fcape  Ample.  This  and  the  foregoing  were 
found  at  the  Cape  by  Mr.  Maffon.  It  flowers  in  Auguft. 

11.  Anthericum  liliago,  or  grafs-leaved  anthericum: 
leaves  flat,  fcape  perfectly  Ample,  corollas  flat,  piflil 
bending  down.  1 1 4s  a  native  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Denmark. 

12.  Anthericum  liliaftrum,  or  Savoy  anthericum,  or 
fpider-wort  :  leaves  flat,  fcape  perfectly  Ample,  corollas 
Lell-fhaped,  ftamens  bending  down.  There  are  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  this ;  the  liliajlrum  alpinum  majus,  and  liliajlrum 
alpimim  minus,  of  Tournefort.  The  flrft  riles  with  a  flow- 
er-Aalk  more  than  a  foot  and  half  high  ;  the  flowers  are 
much  larger,  and  there  is  a  greater  number  upon  each 
fialk  than  in  the  fecond  fort.  There  is  no  elfential  diffe¬ 
rence  between  them,  but  the  flrft  is  by  much  the  flneft 
plant,  though  the  fecond  is  what  we  have  always  obferved 
in  the  gardens  here  ;  the  leaves  of  this  are  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  fpider-wort,  are  pretty  firm,  and  grow  up¬ 
right  ;  the  flower-ftalks  grow  about  a  foot  and  half  high, 
and  have  feveral  w’hite  flowers  at  top,  fliaped  like  thofe 
of  the  lily,  which  hang  on  each  fide,  and  have  an  agree¬ 
able  feent  ;  thefe  are  but  of  fhort  duration,  feldom  conti¬ 
nuing  in  beauty  above  three  or  four  days  ;  but,  when  the 
plants  are  ftrong,  they  will  produce  eight  or  ten  flowers 
upon  each  ftalk.  The  French  call  it  St.  Bruno’s  lily.  It 
grows  wild  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  ; 
and  was  cultivated  in  1629. 

13.  Anthericum  fpirale  :  fcape  fpiral.  A  plant  with¬ 
out  leaves.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

II.  Bulbine  ;  leaves  flefhy,  filaments  bearded.  14.  An¬ 
thericum  frutefeeris,  or  fhrubby  anthericum  :  leaves  flefhy, 
columnar,  ftem  Ihrubby.  It  differs  from  the  fifteenth  by 
rifing  into  a  ftem  and  branches,  by  having  the  leaves 
greener,  longer,  and  narrower,  with  a  firmer  pulp,  and  a 
vifeid  juice  flowing  copioufly  from  them  when  cut,  of  a 
greenifti  yellow  colour.  In  the  fifteenth  the  leaves  are 
paler,  grow  clofe,  many  together,  are  broader,  and  more 
tranflucid,  foft,  and  pulpy  ;  they  pour  out  a  limpid  juice 
like  the  white  of  an  egg,  only  when  preffed,  and  then  they 
are  hollow,  like  thofe  of  an  onion.  The  root  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  is  tuberous,  whereas  in  this  it  is  fibrous,  and  not 
only  the  ftem  but  even  the  branches  pour  out  fibres,  which 
hang  down,  and  when  they  reach  the  ground  ftrike  root, 
it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  was  cultivated 
in  the  Chelfea  garden  in  1702;  and  was  formerly  known 
among  the. gardeners  by  the  name  of  onion-leaved  aloe. 

15.  Anthericum  alooides,  or  aloe-leaved  anthericum: 
leaves  flefhy,  fubulate,  flattifti.  It  has  broad,  flat,  pulpy, 
leaves,  refembling  thofe  of  fome  forts  ofaloe, and  was  there¬ 
fore  formerly  by  gardeners  called  aloe  with  flowers  of  fpi- 
derwort.  The  leaves  fpread  open ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
on  loofe  fpikes,  like  the  former,  but  are  fhorter  ;  they  are 
yellow,  and  appear  at  different  feafons.  This,  and  the 
next  fpecies,  grow  clofe  to  the  ground,  never  rifing  with 
any  ftalk.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

16.  Anthericum  afphodeloides,  or  glaucous-leaved  an¬ 
thericum  :  leaves  flefhy,  fubulate,  femicolumnar,  upright, 
and  ftiff.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  on  long 
loofe  fpikes,  as  the  former  ;  thefe  appear  at  different  fea¬ 
fons  :  thofe  of  the  fpring  and  fummer  are  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  great  plenty,  which  ripen  very  well.  A  native  of 
3>he  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

yj.  Anthericum  annuuin,  or  annual  anthericum:  leaves 
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flefhy,  fubulate,  columnar,  fcape  fubfacemed.  This  is 
a  low  annual  plant,  growing  clofe  to  the  ground,  having 
pretty  long  fucculent  leaves  which  are  taper,  but  flatted 
on  their  upper  fide  ;  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes, 
which  are  fhorter  than  either  of  the  other  forts.  They 
are  yellow,  and  fucceeded  by  round  feed-veffels,  like  thofe 
of  the  former  forts  ;  the  plants  perifh  foon  after  their  feeds 
ripen.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Anthericum  hifpidum,  or,  hairy-leaved  anthericum : 
leaves  flefhy,  compreffed,  hifpid.  A  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

III.  Narthecium ;  leaves  fword-fhaped.  19.  Antheri¬ 
cum  oflifragum,  or  Lancafhire  anthericum,  or  afphodel : 
leaves  fword-fhaped,  filaments  woolly.  It  grows  wild  in 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe  on  bogs  ;  in  Lancafhire, 
and  other  northern  counties  ;  in  Cambridgefhire,  Norfolk, 
on  Putney-heath,  Sec.  flowering  in  July  and  Auguft. 

20.  Anthericum  calyculatum  :  leaves  fword-fhaped,  pe- 
rianthium  three-lobed,  filaments  fmooth,  flowers  three- 
piftilled.  An  extraordinary  liliaceous  plant  with  a  peri- 
anthium ;  the  agreement  in  appearance  with  the  laft  fpecies 
forbids  us  to  make  a  different  genus  of  it,  though  it  differs 
totally  in  the  fructification ;  having  naked  filaments,  three 
ftigmas  without  ftyles,  a  fubglobofe  pericarpium,  and  a 
three-valved  perianthium.  It  grows  wild  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Siberia,  Switzer¬ 
land,  &c.  and  in  feveral  places  in  Scotland. 

21.  Anthericum  japonicum  :  leaves  fword-fhaped,  con¬ 
volute,  fmooth  ;  fcape  branching,  angled,  flowers  racemed, 
nodding.  A  native  of  Japan,  China,  and  Java. 

22.  Anthericum  filiforme,  or  thread-leaved  anthericum  : 
leaves  filiform,  rather  cylindric,  rough  ;  filaments  fmooth, 
petals  lanceolate.  It  is  perennial.  A  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Flope  ;  was  difeovered  there  by  Mr.  F.  Maffon, 
and  introduced  in  1774.  It  flowers  in  April. 

23.  Anthericum  flexifolium  :  leaves  fubulate,  fmooth, 
flexuofe;  ftem  branching.  24.  Anthericum  muricatum : 
leaves  flefhy,  compreffed,  muricated,  ftreaked.  25.  An¬ 
thericum  latifolium :  leaves  flefhy,  wide-fword-fhaped, 
fmooth  ;  raceme  very  long ;  ftem  Ample.  26.  Antheri¬ 
cum  cauda- felis  :  leaves  channel-fword-fhaped,  fcape  Am¬ 
ple,  raceme  oblong.  27.  Anthericum  triquetrum:  leaves, 
filiform,  triquetrous,  fhorter  than  the  fimple  fcape  ;  raceme 
ovate.  28.  Anthericum  ciliatum :  leaves  fword- fliaped, 
flefhy-fubtriquetrous,  ciliate  ;  fcape  fimple  ;  raceme  very 
long.  29.  Anthericum  falcatum :  leaves  flefhy,  fword- 
fhaped-fickled,  fmooth  ;  ftem  branching,  racemed.  30.  An¬ 
thericum  contortum :  leaves  flat,  fword-fhaped  ;  ftem 
branching,  flowers  very  remote.  31.  Anthericum  fca- 
brum :  leaves  triquetrous,  ferrulate,  ftem  branching,  rug¬ 
ged;  fruit-bearing  peduncles  recurved.  32.  Anthericum 
fquameum  :  fcape  imbricate,  with  membranous  tumid 
feales.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  where  all 
but  the  laft  were  found  by  Thunberg. 

33.  Anthericum  cirratum  :  leaves  lanceolate,  flattifh  ; 
fcape  panicled,  leaves  bearded,  bicirrate.  A  native  of 

-  New  Zealand. 

34.  Anthericum  adenanthera:  leaves  linear-enfiform, 
connate  at  the  bale;  a  gland  between  the  filament  and  an- 
therae.  A  native  of  New  Caledonia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe,  except  the  fever  . 
teenth,  are  perennial  plants,  and  may  in  general  be  increa- 
fed  by  offsets  or  fuckers,  taken  off  during  the  fummer  or 
autumn;  and  the  fpecies  wdiich  do  not  throw  out  thefe 
freely,  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  fown  in  the  fpring 
or  autumn,  on  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth,  in  a  warm  fitu- 
ation.  In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  decay,  they  ftiould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  each  other.  If  the 
winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  the  bed  muft  be  covered  with 
ftraw,  peafe- haulm,  or  fuch  light  covering,  to  keep  out 
the  froft ;  or  fome  old  tan  from  a  hot-bed  may  be  fpread 
over  the  ground.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  one  year; 
by  which  time  they  will  be  ftrong  enough’ to  flower;  there¬ 
fore  the  following  autumn  they  ftiould  be  carefully  taken 
i  UP» 
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vp,  fo  as  not  to  break  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  flower-garden,  where  they  will  laft  feveral  years, 
if  they  are  not  killed  by  froft;  to  prevent  which,  fome  rot¬ 
ten  tan  may  be  laid  over  the  roots  in  winter.  The  fpecies 
which  come  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  require  of  courfe 
fome  fhelter  in  winter;  although  fome  of  them  will  live 
through  a  mild  feafon  in  a  warm  fituation. 

ANTHER'MUS,  a  Chian  fculptor,  fon  of  Micciades, 
and  grandfon  to  Malas.  He  and  his  brother  Bupalus  made 
a  flattie  of  the  poet  Hipponax,  which  caufed  univerfal 
laughter,  on  account  of  the  deformity  of  its  countenance. 
The  poet  was  fo  incenled  upon  this,  and  inveighed  with 
fo  much  bitternefs  againft  the  ftatuaries,  that  they  hung 
themfelves.  Pliny. 

ANTHERYL'IUM,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
icofandria,  order  monogynia:  Generic  eflential  characters 
— Calyx  inferior,  four-parted  ;  petals  four  ;  capfule  one- 
ceiled,  three-valved,  many-feeded. 

Antherylium  Rohrii,  a  Angle  fpecies.  It  is  a  tree  with 
ovate  entire  fiightly  emarginate  leaves ;  a  ftiort  prickle  on 
each  fide  the  petiole  ;  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered  ; 
ftamina  u — 16.  Inhabits  St.  Thomas’s. 

ANTHESPHO'RIA,  [  in  antiquity,  a  Sicilian  feftival 
inftituted  in  honour  of  Proferpine.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  aiiSac,  a  flower,  and  ipspw,  I  carry;  be- 
caufe  that  goddels  was  forced  away  by  Pluto  when  flie 
was  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields.  It  feems  to  be  the 
lame  thing  with  the jlorifcrtum  of  the  Latins;  and  anfwers 
to  the  harveft-home  among  us. 

ANTHESTE'RIA,/  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  word  is  from 
the  Greek  ai>9o?,  a  flower;  it  being  the  cuftom  at  this 
feaft  to  offer  garlands  of  flowers  to  Bacchus. 

ANTHESTE'RIA,  f.  [from  the  Athenian  feftival,  ob- 
ferved  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  on  the  nth,  12th,  and  13th, 
days  of  the  month  Anthefterion,  as  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyga- 
mia,  order  monoecia,  natural  order  of  gramina  or  grafles. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  glume  four-valved, 
three  or  four  flowered;  valves  equal,  oblong,  flat,  blunt, 
leathery,  erect-expanding:  hermaphrodite  flofcule  feflile ; 
males  pedicelled,  very  like  the  hermaphrodite.  Corolla  : 
glume  two-valved  :  valves  lanceolate,  acute,  awnlefs  ;  the 
outer  larger.  Stamina  :  filaments  three,  fhort,  filiform  ; 
anther®  oblong,  erect.  Piftillum,  in  the  hermaphrodite  : 
germ  oblong  ;  from  the  bafe  a  twifted  awn  ;  ftyles  two  ; 
ltigmas  club-ihaped,  hairy.  Pericarpium  :  none  except 
the  doled  calyx.  Seed  :  oblong,  fmooth,  marked  with  a 
furrow.  It  is  diftinguilhed  from  all  the  known  genera  of 
grafles  by  its  four-valved  calyx. — Effential  CharaEler.  Calyx, 
cleft  at  the  bafe  into  four  equal  diviflons. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  called  Anthefteria  ciliata.  The 
root  is  annual ;  culms  many,  a  foot  high,  branched,  joint¬ 
ed,  fmooth,  nodding  a  little  :  leaves  feveral,  alternate, 
fmooth,  except  that  the}'  are  fcabrous  about  the  edge,  and 
ciliate  towards  the  Iheath  ;  which  is  comprelie.d,  Undated, 
keeled,  and  ciliate,  on  the  upper  edge.  Raceme  termina¬ 
ting,  leafy,  decompounded,  nodding.  Partial  racemes  alfo 
leafy,  ciliate.  Peduncles  lateral,  in  pairs,  ftraight,  filiform. 

ANTHESTE'RION,/.  in  ancient  chronology,  the  fixth 
month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contained  twenty-nine 
days;  and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  November 
and  beginning  of  December.  The  Macedonians  called 
it  cLefwn  or  dejion.  It  had  its  name  from  the  feftival  an¬ 
thefteria  kept  in  it. 

AN'THI AS,  f.  [Greek;  from  ceva,  and  Seiog,  divine.]  The 
Sacred  Fish,  or  Gruktlinc  ;  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fifties  formed  by  Bloch,  being  a  divifion  from  the  genera 
of  lairus,  lutjamis,  perca,  and  feiana ;  but,  as  Dr.  Gmelin, 
in  his  new  edition  of  Linnams’s  Syftema  Naturae,  does  not 
adopt  this  genus,  we  muft  refer  for  the  fpecies  to  the  ge¬ 
nera  above-mentioned. 

ANTHISTE'RIA, /!  in  botany.  See  Anthesteria. 

AN'THINE,  adj.  Medicated  with  the  flowers  of  plants. 

ANTHOCE'ROS,^/!  in  botany,  a  genus  among  the  al¬ 
gae,  in  the  clafs  cryptogamia.  In  the  male  flower  the  ca- 
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lyx  is  feflile,  cylindrical,  entire  ;  anther  very  long,  fubn- 
Jate,  two-valved;  in  the  female,  the  calyx  is  cut  into  fix 
diviiions,  and  contains  three  feeds. 

Species.  1.  A.  punefatus,  with  the  fronds  undivided, 
indented,  dotted  ;  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  on  heaths 
and  moift  (hady  places.  2.  A.  laevis,  with  fmooth,  undi¬ 
vided,  indented,  fronds.  3.  A.  multifidus,  with  bipin- 
nated  linear  fronds.  See  Hedwig’s  Figures,  and  Flor. 
Dan.  396. 

ANTIIOLO'GION,  f.  The  title  of  the  fervice-bock 
ufed  in  the  Greek  church.  It  is  divided  into  twelve 
months,  containing  the  offices  fung  throughout  the  year, 
on  the  feltivals  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  other  re¬ 
markable  faints. 

ANTHOL'OGY,  f.  [swSoAoyia,  from  a^oq,  a  flower, 
and  "Kiym,  to  gather.]  A  collection  of  flowers.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  devotions  in  the  Greek  church.  A  collection 
of  poems. 

ANTHOLO'MA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
polyandiia,  order  monogynia.  Generic  eflential  characters 
— Calyx  two  to  four  leaved  ;  corolla  cup-fhaped ;  capfule 
four-celled,  many-feeded. 

Antholoma  montana,  a  Angle  fpecies.  It  is  a  branched 
fhrub  :  leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  very  entire,  ereCt,  at  the 
ends  of  the  brandies ;  flowers  terminal,  corymbed.  Na¬ 
tive  of  New  Caledonia. 

ANTHOLY'ZA,  /  [ccvSc,;,  a  flower,  and  \vcvx.,  mad- 
nefs.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  enfat®  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx:  fpathes  two-valved,  alternate,  imbri¬ 
cated,  permanent.  Corolla:  petal  one,  gradually,  di¬ 
lated  from  the  tube  into  a  compreffed  ringent  throat  ; 
upper  lip  ftraight,  (lender,  very  long,  furnilhed  with  two 
fhort  diviflons  at  the  bafe  ;  under  lip  fhorter,  trifid.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  long,  (lender,  under  the  upper  lip  ;  an¬ 
ther®  acute.  Piftillum:  germ  inferior ;  (tile  filiform  ;  ftigma 
trifid,  capillary,  reflex.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  roundifh, 
three-cornered,  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds:  many, 
triangular. — EJ/ential  CharaBer.  Corolla,  tubular  irregu¬ 
lar,  recurved.  Capfule,  inferior. 

Species.  1.  Antholyza  ringens,  or  narrow-leaved  antho- 
lyza  :  lids  of  the  corolla  divaricated,  throat  compreffed. 
This  rifes  two  feet  high,  is  hairy,  and  has  feveral  flowers 
coming  out  on  each  fide.  Thefe  are  of  one  leaf,  cut  into 
fix  unequal  parts  at  the  top  ;  one  of  thefe  fegments  is 
ftretched  out  much  beyond  the  others,  (landing  ereCt ; 
the  margins  are  waved,  and  clofed  together.  The  flowers 
are  red,  and  appear  in  June;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

2.  Antholyza  plicata,  or  plaited-leaved  antholyza  : 
leaves  plaited,  ftem  branching  liirfute ;  corolla,  ringent, 
fhorter  than  the  ftamina.  It  was  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Thunberg  and  Maflbn. 

3.  Antholyza  cunonia,  or  fcarlet-flowered  antholyza  ; 
corollas  ftraight,  the  two  outer  lobes  of  the  five-parted  lip 
broader  and  afeending.  This  flower  is  of  a  beautiful  fear- 
let  colour,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  about  the  latter 
end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  which  is  the  feafon. 
of  its  flowering.  After  the  flowers  decay,  the  germ  be¬ 
comes  an  oval  fmooth  capfule,  opening  in  three  cells, 
which  are  filled  with  fiat  bordered  feeds.  At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  it  grows  naturally. 

4.  Antholyza  Ethiopica,  or  broad-leaved  antholyza  :  co¬ 
rollas  incurvate,  the  two  alternate  lobes  of  the  five-parted 
lip  fp reading,  larger,  and  lanceolate.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

5.  Antholyza  Mariana,  or  red-flowered  antholyza-:  co¬ 
rollas  funnei-fhaped,  leaves  linear.  Root  bulbous,  com- 
preffed,  fliaped  like  a  kidney,  covered  with  a  fibrous  brown 
ftcin.  Leaves  fword-fhaped,  about  a  foot  long,  and  an 
inch  broad,  ending  in  points  ;  the  two  Aides  have  fliarp 
edges,  but  the  middle  is  thicker,  and  has  a  prominent 
midrib  ;  they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  rife  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  root.  The  ltalk  comes  out  from  the  root 
between  the  leaves,  and  rifes  a  foot  and  a  half  high  towards 
the  upper  part.  Dr.  Trew  named  this  plant  Meriatia,  in 
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honour  of  Sybilla  Merian,  the  celebrated  female  Dutch 
b etanift. 

6.  Antholyza  Merianella,  or  dwarf  antholyza ;  corollas 
funnel-lhaped;  leaves  linear.  It  is  of  humbler  growth  than 
the  fifth  ;  the  leaves  are  rarely  more  than  fix  inches  long, 
but  full  as  broad  as  thofe  of  the  fifth,  and  of  a  lighter 
green. 

7.  Antholyza  lucidor:  radical  leaves  with  filiform  bafe, 
broad-awled,  furrowed  at  top  ;  Item  fimple,  leafy,  fpiked. 
All  the  fpecies  of  antholyza  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  antholyzas  are  propagated 
by  offsets,  which  the  bulbous  roots  lend  forth  in  great 
plenty  ;  or  by  feeds,  which  are  fometimes  perfected  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  loon  after  they  are  ripe  ; 
for,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  following 
fpring,  they  often  mifcarry,  or  at  leaft  remain  a  year  in  the 
ground  before  they  grow.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  in  pots  of 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of  tan,  which  has 
loft  its  heat,  and  fhaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  the  feeds  will  come  up  the  following  winter;  there¬ 
fore  they  mult  be  kept  covered  with  glaffesto  fcreen  them 
from  cold,  otherwife  the  young  plants  will  be  deflroyed. 
Theft  may  remain  in  the  pots  two  years,  if  the  plants  are 
not  too  cloft,  by  which  time  they  will  have  flrength 
enough  to  be  planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled 
with  Tight  earth.  The  time  for  transplanting  is  in  July  or 
Auguit,  when  their  leaves  are  decayed.  In  fummer,  the 
pots  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  but  in  winter  they  mult 
be  removed,  and  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  for  they 
are  not  very  tender;  but,  where  any  damp  arifes,  it  is  very 
apt  to  occafion  a  mouldinefs  upon  their  leaves.  The  roots 
fhoot  up  in  autumn,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  appear  in 
May  ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft,  and  foon  after  their  leaves 
and  ftalks  decay :  the  roots  may  then  be  taken  up,  and  kept 
fix  weeks  or  two  months  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  they 
may  be  eafily  tranfported  from  one  country  to  another  at 
that  time.  Thefe  flowers  are  ornamental  when  they  appear, 
and,  being  plants  which  require  little  culture,  deferve  a 
place  in  eveiy  good  garden. 

ANTHOMA/NIA,/.  [from  the  Greek  xvOot,  a  flower, 
and  (.ucna.,  madnefs.]  An  extravagant  fondnefs  for  curi¬ 
ous  flowers. 

AN'THONY,  Gr.  a  flower.]  A  proper  name  of 

men. 

AN'THONY  (St.)  was  born  in  Egypt  in  251,  and  inhe¬ 
rited  a  large  fortune,  which  he  diftributed  among  his  neigh¬ 
bours  and  the  poor,  retired  into  folitude,  founded  a  reli¬ 
gious  order,  built  many  monafteries,  and  died  anno  3^6. 
Many  legendary  tales  are  told  of  his  conflicts  with  evil  lpi- 
rits,  and  of  his  miracles.  There  are  feven  epiftles  extant 
attributed  to  him.  St.  Anthony  is  fometimes  reprelented 
with  a  fire  by  his  fide,  lignifying  that  he  relieves  perfons 
from  the  inflammation  called  after  his  name  ;  but  always 
accompanied  by  a  hog,  on  account  of  his  having  been  a 
fwine-herd,  and  curing  all  diforders  in  that  animal. 

AN'THONY  (Knights  of  St.),  a  military  order,  infti- 
tuted  by  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Holland,  and  Zealand, 
when  he  defrgned  to  make  waragainlt  the  Turks  in  138a. 
The  knights  wore  a  collar  of  gold  made  in  form  of  a  her¬ 
mit's  girdle,  from  which  hung  a  flick  cut  like  a  crutch, 
with  a  little  bell,  as  they  are  reprefented  in  St.  Anthony’s 
piftures.  St.  Anthony  alfo  was  the  denomination  of  an 
order  of  religious  founded  in  France  about  the  year  1095, 
to  take  care  of  thofe  afflicted  with  St.  Anthony’s  fire. 

AN'THONY’!  FALLS,  a  beautiful  cataraft  in  the  ri¬ 
ver  Miflifippi,  ten  miles  north-weft  of  the  mouth  of  St. 
Pierre  river,  which  joins  the  Mifflfippi  from  the  weft,  and 
are  fituated  in  about  lat.  44..  50.  N.  and  were  fo  named  by 
father  Louis  Hennipin,  who  travelled  into  thefe  parts  about 
the  year  1 680,  and  was  the  firft  European  ever  feen  by  the 
natives  there.  Thefe  falls  are  peculiarly  fituated,  as  they 
are  approachable  without  the  leaft  obftruftion  from  any  in¬ 
tervening  hill  or  precipice  ;  which  cannot  be  faid,  perhaps, 
of  any  other  confiderable  fall  in  the  world.  The  fcene 
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around  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  not  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  plain  where  the  eye  finds  no  relief,  but  compofed 
of  many  gentle  afcents,  which,  in  the  fpring  and  fummer, 
are  covered  with  verdure,  and  interfperfed  with  little 
groves,  that  give  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  profperi.  At 
a  little  diftance  below  the  falls  is  a  fmall  ifland,  about  an 
acre  and  a  half,  on  which  grow  a  great  number  of  oak- 
trees,  all  the  branches  of  which,  able  to  bear  the  weight, 
are,  in  the  feafon  of  incubation,  loaded  with  eagles’  nefts. 
Their  inftinclive  wifdom  has  taught  them  to  choofe  this 
place,  as  it  is  fecure,  on  account  of  the  rapids  above, 
from  the  attacks  either  of  man  or  beaft. 

AN'THONY’s  FIRE,  a  name  popularly  given  to  the 
eryfipelas.  Apparently  it  took  this  denomination  from 
thofe  afilifted  with  it  having  made  their  peculiar  applica¬ 
tion  to  St.  Anthony  for  a  cure.  It  is  well  known,  that 
anciently  particular  difeafes  had  their  peculiar  faints  ; 
thus,  in  the  ophthalmia,  perfons  had  recourfe  to  St.  Lucia  ; 
in  the  tooth-ach,  to  St.  Appollonia ;  in  the  hydrophobia, 
to  St.  Hubert,  &c. 

AN'THONY’s  NOSE,  a  point  of  land  in  the  Highlands 
of  North  America,  on  Hudfon  River,  in  the  ftate  of  New 
York,  from  which,  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  a  large  boom  and  chain  was  extended  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war,  which  coft  not  lefs  than  70,0001.  fterling.  It 
was  partly  deflroyed,  and  partly  carried  away,  by  general 
fir  Henry  Clinton,  in  October  1777. — Alfo  the  name 
given  to  the  point  of  a  mountain  on  the  north  bank  of 
Mohawk  River,  about  thirty  miles  above  Schenectady. 

AN'THONY,  Mark.  See  Antonius. 

ANTHO'RA,  f.  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  aconitum.  See  Aconitum. 

ANTHORIS'MUS,  f.  in  rhetoric,  denotes  a  contrary 
defcription  or  definition  of  a  thing  from  that  given  by  the 
adverfe  party.  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff  urge,  that  to  take 
any  thing  away  from  another  without  his  knowledge  or 
confent,  is  a  theft ;  this  is  called  o^o?,  or  definition.  If 
the  defendant  reply,  that  to  take  a  thing  away  from  ano¬ 
ther  without  his  knowledge  or  confent,  provided  it  be 
done  with  defign  to  return  it  to  him  again,  is  not  theft ; 
this  is  an  avOogicr/to;. 

AN'THOS ,y.  [Greek, aflower.]  Hippocrates  uftd  this 
W'ord  to  fignify  flowers  in  general;  and,  if  Galen  is  right 
in  his  comment,  Hippocrates  includes  the  feeds  with  the 
flowers.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  aris  Jlos.  And  when  tiled  alone 
fignifies  the  flowers  of  rofemary  ;  and  is  fometimes  taken 
for  the  plant,  but  improperly. 

ANTHOSPER'MUM,yi  [axSor,  and  wto/xn,  Gv.  flower- 
feed.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia  dioecia,  or 
rather  dioecia  tetrandria,  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order 
of  ltellatae.  The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male.  Calyx  : 
perianthium  one-leafed,  conical,  quadrifid  beyond  the 
middle;  divifions  ovate-oblong,  revolute,  obtuft,  a  little 
coloured.  Corolla:  none,  unlefs  you  fo  name  the  calyx. 
Stamina  :  filaments  four,  capillary,  ereft,  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  receptacle;  antheras  twin,  ob¬ 
long,  four-cornered,  obtufe,  ereft.  II.  Female.  Calyx 
and  corolla:  as  in  the  male.  Piftillum:  germ  inferior, 
ovate,  four-cornered  ;  ftyles  two,  recurved  ;  ftigma  fim¬ 
ple. — Ejj.-ntial  CharaEler.  Calyx,  four-parted  ;  corolla, 
none;  ltamina,  four;  piftillum,  two;  germ  inferior.  Male 
and  female  in  the  fame  or  a  diftinct  plant. 

Species.  1.  Anthofpermum  FEthiopicum,  or  amber-tree  : 
leaves  poliflied.  The  male  flowers  are  on  one  plant,  and 
the  hermaphrodite  flowers  on  another.  The  beauty  of 
this  ftirub  is  in  its  fmall  evergreen  leaves,  which  grow  as 
clofe  as  heath  ;  and,  being  bruifed  between  the  fingers, 
emit  a  very  fragrant  odour. 

2.  Anthofpermum  ciliare:  leaves  ciliated  along  the  keel 
and  edge.  Root  perennial,  woody.  Many  branches  fcarcely 
dividing.  Leaves  narrow,  lanceolate.  Flowers  axillary, 
feflile.  Calyxes  four-parted.  Stamens  four. 

3.  Anthofpermum  herbaceum :  leaves  fix,  poliflied; 
ftera  herbaceous.  Flowers  axillary.  All  thefe  plants  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thunberg  oblerves, 
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.{hat  all  the  anthofpermums  are  dioecous  without  any  her¬ 
maphrodite;  which  is  exprefsly  contrary  to  Linnaeus's  and 
Miller’s  oblervations  on  the  firft  fpecies. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  eafily  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  during  any  of  the  Cummer  months,  in 
a  border  of  light  earth  ;  they  will  take  root  in  fix  weeks 
time,  provided  they  are  watered  and  fliaded  as  the  feafon 
may  require:  or,  if  thefe  cuttings  are  planted  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  they  will  take  root 
Cooner,  and  there  will  be  a  greater  certainty  of  their  grow¬ 
ing.  Afterwards  they  (hould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with  light 
fandy  earth,  and  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  until 
October ;  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
confervatory. 

ANTHOXAN'THON,/]  in  botany.  See  Rumex  ma- 
rltimus. 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  /.  and  Gr.  yel¬ 

low  flower.]  In  botany,  Vernal  Grass  ;  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  diandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  of  gramina  or 
grafles.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  glume  one- 
flowered,  two-valved;  valves  ovate,  acuminate,  concave, 
the  inner  one  larger.  Corolla  :  glume  one-flowered,  two- 
valved,  the  length  of  the  greater  valve  in  the  calyx,  each 
valve  emitting  an  awn  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
one  of  them  jointed  ;  neftary  two-leaved,  very  flender, 
cylmdric  ;  leaflets  fubovate,  embracing.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  two,  capillary,  very  long;  antherae  oblong,  forked 
at  both  ends..  Piltillum  :  germ  oblong;  llyles  two,  fili¬ 
form;  ftigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  glume  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  grows  to  the  feed.  Seed  :  one,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  roundifh. — EJfential  CharaElcr.  Calyx,  glume  two- 
valved,  one-flowered  ;  corolla,  glume  two-valved,  acumi¬ 
nate  ;  feed  one. 

Species,  i.  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  or  fweet  vernal 
grafs  :  fpike  oblong  ovate  ;  flowers  longer  than  the  awn, 
on  fiiort  peduncles.  This  is  eafily  diltinguifhed  from  all 
our  wild  grafles ;  for,  befldes  its  having  only  two  ftamina, 
in  common  with  others  of  the  genus,  and  each  fpicule 
containing  only  one  flower  ;  one  valve  of  the  calyx  is  fmall 
and  membranous,  the  other  large,  incloflng  the  fructifica¬ 
tion,  both  pointed,  and  fmooth,  or  fometimes  having  foft 
white  hairs  fcattered  over  them  ;  they  are  alfo  fprinkled 
over  with  minute  yellow  dots,  flmilar  to  thefe  of  black 
currants,  whence  poflibly  its  peculiar  feent.  Haller  makes 
the  anthoxanthum  one  of  his  two-flowered  avenas  ;  but 
Dr.  Stokes  obferves,  that  it  is  a  genus  truly  diftinft;  that 
it  has  the  awn  of  avena,  the  corolla  of  poa,  and  the  dou¬ 
ble  one  of  phalaris ;  and  that  in  a  natural  arrangement  it 
fhould  hand  between  poa  and  avena.  The  ufual  colour  of 
the  fpike  is  a  pale  yellow,  whence  its  generic  name  anthox- 
antkum.  From  the  fweetnefs  both  of  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
which  it  imparts  to  new-mown  hay,  it  has  derived  its  fpe- 
cific  or  trivial  name  odoratum,  or  fweet-feented.  From  the 
earlinefs  of  its  flowering,  it  has  acquired  its  other  Englifh 
name  of  vernal  or  fpring  grafs.  It  grows  on  almoft  any 
kind  of  foil,  but  it  feems  to  prefer  that  which  is  mode¬ 
rately  dry.  It  is  common  in  paftures;  and  alfo  in  woods, 
where  the  fpikes  are  ufually  flender  and  loofe.  Towards 
the  middle  of  May  it  is  in  full  bloom  ;  and  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  the  feed  is  ripe,  and  may  eafily  be  feparated 
by  rubbing.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  remarks,  that  from  its  be¬ 
ing  found  on  fuch  paltures  as  fheep  are  fond  of,  and  whence 
excellent  mutton  comes,  it  is  molt  likely  to  be  a  good 
grafs  for  fheep-paftures  ;  that  he  has  found  it  on  all  grounds, 
from  the  moft  fandy  and  dry  to  the  molt  ftiff  and  moift, 
and  even  in  bogs  ;  that  it  is  very  plentiful  in  the  beft 
meadows  about  London,  as  about  Hampilead  and  Hendon. 

2.  Anthoxanthum  Indicum  :  fpike  linear,  flowers  feflile 
fhorter  than  the  awn.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Anthoxanthum  crinitum  :  panicle  fpike-form  cylin¬ 
drical  awned,  the  awns  long,  fpreading  loofe.  Native  of 
New  Zealand.  For  the  propagation  and  culture,  .fee 
Grass. 
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ANTHOXANTHUM  ACULEA'TUM,  in  botany. 
See  Crypsis. 

ANTHOXANTHUM  PANICULA'TUM,  in  botany. 

See  Festuca  spadicea. 

ANTHER  ACO'SIS,  [from  avSfaf,  a  hot  coal.]  A  fcaly 
corrolive  tumour  of  the  eye,  attended  with  a  defluxion. 

ANTHRAX,/.'  Gr.  a  burning  coal.]  A  fcab 

or  blotch  that  is  made  by  a  corrofive  humour,  which 
burns  the  fkin,  and  occafions  (harp  pricking  pains  ;  a 
carbuncle. 

ANTHRE'NUS,  f.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  infeft* 
belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are — Antenna;  clavate,  the  club  folid  :  feelers  un¬ 
equal  filiform  :  jaws  membranaceous,  linear,  bifid  :  lip 
entire  :  head  retraftile  under  the  thorax.  Thirteen  fpecies 
of  this  little  infect  are  now  afeertained ;  three  of  which, 
the  fcrophularia,  mufeorum,  and  verbafei,  are  natives  of 
England. 

1.  Anthrenus  pimpinellsc:  black;  (hells  with  a  white 
band,  the  tip  ferruginous  with  a  white  blotch.  Thorax 
black  fpotted  with  white  and  ferruginous.  Inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope. 

2.  Anthrenus  hiftrios  black;  (hells  with  two  marginal 
white  (pots  and  a  white  blotch  behind.  The  (hells  have 
two  tranfverfe  white  fpots  on  the  outer  edge,  and  a  dot  or 
two  in  the  middle  ;  body  whitifli ;  abdomen  with  margi¬ 
nal  black  dots.  Inhabits  Germany  ;  fize  of  the  lad. 

3.  Anthrenus  fcrophularius  :  fo  named  from  its  feurfy 
appearance.  It  is  of  an  oval  (liape,  and  black  with  white 
(pots  formed  by  (bales  ;  the  future  of  the  elytra  red. 
This  infect  is  met  with  frequently  and  in  great  numbers 
upon  flowers  of  mod  kinds,  and  efpecially  upon  thole  of 
the  elder  and  of  fruit-trees  ;  but  they  frequent  houfes 
alfo,  and  other  places  where  they  find  nourifinnent  fuited 
to  their  larvae  ;  feeking  a  convenient  fituation  for  their 
eggs.  It  is  very  fmall,  not  more  than  a  line  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  one  line  wide,  fo  that  the  body  is  oval 
or  nearly  round.  It  is  flatted  above,  convex  beneath, 
contrary  to  moft  infefts  which  have  elytra.  The  head, 
corfelet,  and  elytra,  are  (hining  black  above,  marked  with 
fmall  wdiite  fpots  and  dots,  efpecially  at  the  angles  of  the 
corfelet ;  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body  is  a  brown 
grey,  which  colour  is  alfo  produced  by  feales  on  a  black 
ground.  This  little  infeft,  when  touched,  will  counter¬ 
feit  death ;  bringing  the  head  under  the  corfelet  in  w  hich 
it  is  partly  inferted,  and  clinging  the  feet  clofe  to  the 
body,  where  there  are  cavities  to  receive  the  thighs:  what 
is  (till  more  remarkable,  there  is  on  each  fide  of  the  corfe¬ 
let  underneath  a  deep  cavity  to  receive  the  antenna; 
completely  ;  fo  that  the  in  left,  when  it  thus  (brinks  from 
the  touch,  appears  to  have  neither  legs  uorliorns.  The 
larva  has  (ix  fcaly  legs;  it  is  of  a  blackifh  brown,  and 
very  hairy.  It  is  met  with  among  furs  and  (kins,  which 
it  feeds  upon,  as  alfo  upon  dead  infefts,  dried  birds,  See. 
like  the  Dermeftes  lardariusi  This  infeft  is  reprefented 
of  its  natural  fize  on  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1,  beneath 
which  is  a  magnified  under-view  of  the  head  and  part  of 
the  corfelet,  taken  at  the  moment  the  infeft  was  contraft- 
ing  its  legs,  as  mentioned  above  :  t,  the  head  ;  c,  c,  the 
corfelet ;  p,  p,  the  two  front  legs  ;  a,  a,  the  antenna;  lodged 
in  the  cavities  left  in  the  corfelet  to  receive  them.  On 
the  right-hand-fide  of  fig.  4  is  fliown  one  of  the  antenna; 
of  the  fame  infeft  magnified  ;  a,  the  firlt  articulation, 
larger  than  the  following  which  join  the  antenna;  to  the 
head  ;  b,  r,  the  ftem,  made  up.  of  rounded  articulations  ; 
d,  c,f  the  round  knob  at  the  end,  really  divided  in  three 
parts,  though  clofely  prefled  together. 

4.  Anthrenus  muleorum :  clouded  ;  (hells  faintly  clouded. 
Found  principally  in  books  and  muleums. 

5..  Anthrenus  verbafei:  black;  (hells  with  three-waved 
white  bands.  Inhabits  Europe,  on  the  verba  feu  m. 

6.  Anthrenus  varius:  thorax  and  (hells  variegated  with 
brown  and  cinereous  :  body  cinereous.  Inhabits  Paris  f 
fize  of  the  former  ones. 


7.  Anthrenus 
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7.  Anthrenus  pubefcens :  thor-ax  and  lhells  grey,  pubef- 
cent.  Inhabits  Germany. 

8.  Anthrenus  hirtus  :  black  ;  thorax  and  fhells  pubef- 
cent.  Inhabits  Germany. 

9.  Anthrenus  glaber :  fmooth,  black  ;  lhells,  legs,  and 
antennae,  brown.  Inhabits  Berlin. 

10.  Anthrenus  vagus:  cinereous;  fhells  with  three 
black obfolete  bands.  Inhabits  Sweden;  is  perhaps  not  of 
this  genus. 

11.  Anthrenus  fufcus-.  brown,  clothed  with  fine  yellow 
down  pale  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  Europe. 

12.  Anthrenus  ferraticornis :  black,  fpotted  with  white ; 
antennas  yellow,  the  club  elongated  ferrate.  Head  cine¬ 
reous  ;  fhells  black  varied  with  white,  and  rufous  at  the 
bale,  three  white  fpots  in  the  middle,  and  two-waved 
white  ftreaks  on  the  tip.  Inhabits  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz. 

13.  Anthrenus  denticornis;  black;  thorax  yellowifli  at 
the  edge  ;  lhells  fpotted  with  white  ;  antenna;  yellow,  the 
club  elongated,  ferrate.  Head  black;  fhells  black  fpeckled 
with  white ;  body  black  ;  legs  yellowilh.  Inhabits  the 
ifland  of  Santa  Cruz. 

ANTHRIS'CUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ch^erophyllum 
and  Scandix. 

ANTHROPOGLOT'TUS,  f.  among  zoologifts,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  fuch  animals  as  have  tongues  refem- 
bling  that  of  mankind,  particularly  to  the  parrot  kind. 

ANTHROPOG'RAPHY,/  [from  the  Greek  ret, 
a  man,  and  y^atp’o,  defeription.]  The  anatomical  delcrip- 
tion  of  the  human  body. 

ANTHROPOLA'TRftE,  in  churcli-hiflory,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  the  Neftorians,  on  account  of  their  worfhip- 
ping  Chriffc,  notwithllanding  that  they  believed  him  to  be 
a  mere  man. 

ANTHROPOLA'TRIA,  f.  The  aft  of  paying  divine 
honours  to  man ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  molt  ancient  kind  of 
idolatry. 

ANTHROPOLI'THUS,  f.  in  mineralogy,  petrifactions 
of  the  human  body.  See  Mineralogy. 

ANTHROPOL'OGY,/.  [from  apSgwwo?,  man,  and 
Gr.  to  difeourfe.]  The  doctrine  of  anatomy ;  the  doftrine 
of  the  form  and'ltrufture  of  the  body  of  man.  Among 
divines,  it  denotes  that  manner  of  expreffion  by  which 
the  infpired  writers  attribute  human  parts  and  pallions 
to  God. 

ANTHROPOM'ANCY,/'.  A  fpecies  of  divination  per¬ 
formed  by  infpefting  the  entrails  of  a  human  creature. 

ANTHROPOMOR'PIIA,yi  A  term  formerly  given  to 
the  primates,  or  that  clafs  of  animals  which  have  the 
greatelt  refemblance  to  the  human  kind. 

ANTHROPOMOR'PHISM,/. among  ecclefiaftical  wri¬ 
ters,  denotes  the  hereby  or  error  of  the  Anthropomorphiles. 

ANTHROPOMOR'PHITES,yi  [anthropomorphites,  Lat. 
*i:9pi7rop.ofipiT^i,  Gr.  of  a>0pw tto;,  a  man,  and  f Aoptpr,,  form.] 
A  left  of  ancient  heretics,  who,  taking  every  thing  fpoken 
of  God  in  Scripture  in  a  literal  fenle,  particularly  that 
paffage  of  Geneiis,  in  which  it  is  faid,  God  made  man  after 
his  own  image,  maintained  that  God  had  a  human  fhape. 
They  are  likewife  called  Audeans, from  Audens  their  leader. 
. — Chriftians  as  well  as  Turks  have  had  whole  lefts  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  Deity  was  corporeal  and  of  human  fhape  ; 
though  few  profefs  themfelves  anthropomorphites,  yet  we  may 
find  many  amonglf  the  ignorant  of  that  opinion.  Locke. 

ANTHROPOMORTKOUS,  adj.  Something  that  bears 
the  figure  or  refemblance  of  a  man.  Naturalifls  give  in- 
itances  of  anthropomorphous  plants,  anthropomorphous 
minerals,  &c.  Thefe  come  under  the  clafs  of  lufus  nature. 

ANTHROPOP'ATHY,  f.  [cc^jtto ?,  man,  and  waG o,-, 

.  Gr.  paflion.]  The  fenfibility  of  man;  the  paffions  of  man. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, ].  [avQ furroc,  man,  and  tpccya,  Gr. 
to  eat.]  Man-eaters  ;  cannibals  ;  thole  who  eat  human 
flefh.  It  is  never  ufed  in  the  lingular : 

The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whofe  heads 

JDo  grow  beneath  their  Ihoulders.  Shakefpcare. 

The  Cyclops,  the  Leftrygons,  and  Scylla,  are  all  repre- 


fented  in  Homer  as  anthropophagi,  or  man-eaters ;  and, 
the  female  phantoms,  Circe  and  the  Syrens,  firft  bewitch¬ 
ed  with  a  Ihow  of  pleafure,  and  then  deftroyed.  This, 
like  the  other  parts  of  Homer’s  poetry,  had  a  foundation 
in  the  manner  of  the  times  preceding  his  own.  It  w'as 
Hill,  in  many  places,  the  age  fpoken  of  by  Orpheus: 

When  men  devour’d  each  other  like  the  bealts. 

Gorging  on  human  flelli. 

Some  remains  of  the  ufage  fubfifted  much  longer,  even 
among  the  mod  civilized  nations,  in  the  practice  of  offer¬ 
ing  human  facrilices. 

Hiffory  gives  us  divers  inftances  of  perfons  driven  by 
excels  of  hunger  to  eat  their  own  relations.  Others  com¬ 
mence  anthropophagi  out  of  revenge  and  hatred  ;  there 
are  many  inftances  of  foldiers,  who  in  the  heat  of  battle 
have  been  carried  to  fuch  excefs  of  rage,  as  to  tear  their 
enemies  with  their  teeth.  The  violence  of  love  has  fome- 
tirnes  produced  the  fame  effect  as  the  excefs  of  hatred. 
The  Tapuii  eat  the  bodies  of  their  friends  and  neareft  re¬ 
lations  to  preferve  them  from  worms  and  putrefaftion, 
thinking  they  do  not  only  hereby  afford  them  an  honour¬ 
able  grave,  but  even  a  new  life,  a  kind  of  revivification  in 
themfelves.  Artemifia  did  fomething  like  this,  when  Ihe 
fwallowed  the  allies  of  her  dead  hulband  Maufolus. 

According  to  Herodotus,  among  the  Effedonians,  when 
a  man’s  father  died,  the  neighbours  brought  feveral  bealts, 
which  they  killed,  mixed  up  their  flelh  with  that  of  the 
deceafed,  and  made  a  feall.  Among  the  Maffagetae,  when 
any  perlon  grew  old,  they  killed  him,  and  ate  his  flefh  ; 
but,  if  he  died  of  iicknefs,  they  buried  him,  efteeming 
him  unhappy.  The  fame  author  alfo  allures  us,  that  fe¬ 
veral  nations  in  the  Indies  killed  all  their  old  people  and 
their  fick,  to  feed  on  their  flefh  :  he  adds,  that  perfons  in 
health  were  fometimes  accufed  of  being  lick,  to  afford  a 
pretence  for  devouring  them.  According  to  Sextus  Em¬ 
piricus,  the  firft  laws  that  were  made,  were  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  this  barbarous  praftice,  winch  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters  reprefent  as  univerfal  before  the  time  of  Orpheus. 
Of  the  praftice  of  anthropophagy  in  later  times,  wre  have 
the  teftimonies  of  all  the  Romilh  miffionaries  who  have  vi- 
fited  the  internal  parts  of  Africa,  and  even  fome  parts  of 
Alia.  Herrera  fpeaks  of  great  markets  in  China,  furnilh- 
ed  wholly  with  human  flelh.  Marcus  Paulus  fpeaks  of 
the  like  in  his  time,  in  the  kingdom  of  Concha  towards 
Quinfay,  and  the  ifland  of  Zapengit ;  others  of  the  great 
Java  :  Barbofa,  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra ;  others,  of  the  illands  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  of 
the  country  of  the  Samogitians,  See. 

When  America  was  firft  difeovered,  this  praftice  was 
reprefented,  by  the  Portuguele  and  Spanilh  authors,  to  be 
almoft  univerlal ;  it  alfo  appears  from  Dr.  Hawkefworth’s 
Account  of  the  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifland  of  New  Zealand  facrifice  and  eat  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies.  Mr.  Marfden  alfo  informs  us, 
that  this  horrid  cuftom  is  praftifed  by  the  Battas,  a  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  :  “  They  do  not  eat  human 
flelh  (fays  he)  as  a  means  of  fatisfying  the  cravings  of  na¬ 
ture,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  other  food  ;  nor  is  it  fought 
after  as  a  gluttonous  delicacy  ;  they  eat  it  as  a  fpecie^of 
ceremony  ;  as  a  mode  of  fhowing  their  deteftation  of 
crimes,  by  an  ignominious  puniihment;  and  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  revenge  and  infult  to  their  unfortunate  enemies. 
The  objects  of  this  barbarous  repalt  are  the  prifoners  ta¬ 
ken  in  war,  and  offenders  convifted  and  condemned  for 
capital  crimes.  Perfons  of  the  former  defeription  may 
be  ranfomed  or  exchanged,  for  which  they  often  wait  a 
confiderable  time  ;  and  the  latter  fuffer  only  when  their 
friends  cannot  redeem  them,  by  the  cultomary  fine  of 
twenty  benchangs,  or  eighty  dollars.  Thefe  are  tried  by 
the  people  of  the  tribe  where  the  faft  was  committed,  but 
cannot  b’e  executed  till  their  own  particular  raja  or  chief 
has  been  acquainted  with  the  fentence;  who,  when  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  juftice  of  the  intended  puniihment,  fends 
a  cloth  to  cover  the  delinquent’s  head,  together  with  a 
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large  difb  of  fait  and  lemons.  The  unhappy  objeft  is  then 
tied  to  a  (lake:  the  people  affembied  throw  their  lances  at 
him  from  a  certain  didance;  and,  when  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  they  run  up  to  him,  as  it  in  a  tranfport  ot  pafiion ; 
out  pieces  from  the  body  with  their  knives;  dip  them  in 
the  di(h  of  (alt  and  lemon-juice;  (lightly  broil  them  over 
a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpofe ;  and  (wallow  the  morfels 
with  a  degree  of  enthuiiafm.  Sometimes,  (perhaps  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  their  animofity  and  refeutment,) 
the  whole  is  devoured ;  and  indances  have  been  known, 
where,  with  barbarity  (1:11  aggravated,  they  tear  the  flefh 
from  the  carca!e  with  their  mouths.  1  o  Inch  a  depth  ot 
depravity  may  man  be  plunged,  when  neither  religion  nor 
philofophy  enlighten  his  Heps!  All  that  can  be  faid  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  the  horror  of  this  diabolical  ceremony  is,  that 
no  view  appears  to  be  entertained  of  torturing  the  lutler- 
ers;  of  increafing  or  lengthening  out  the  pangs  ot  death; 
the  whole  fury  is  directed  againft  the  corfe  ;  warm  indeed 
with  the  remains  ot  life,  but  pad  the  fenlation  of  pain. 
A  difference  of  opinion  however  prevails,  in  regard  to  their 
eating  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  flain  in  battle.  Some 
perfons  long  refident  there,  and  acquainted  with  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  affert  that  it  is  not  cudomary ;  but,  as  one  or  two 
particular  indances  have  bean  given  by  other  people,  it  is 
juft  to  conclude,  that  it  is  a  ceremony  that  fometitnes  takes 
place,  though  not  generally.  It  was  (uppofed  to  be  with 
this  intent  that  raja  Neabin  maintained  a  long  conflict  for 
the  body  of  Mr.  Nairne,  a  mod  refpeftable  gentleman  and 
valuable  (ervant  of  the  India  company,  who  fell  in  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  campong  of  that  chief  in  the  year  1775. ” 

It  was  faid  by  the  conquerors  ot  Mexico,  that  Monte¬ 
zuma  facriticed  every  year  20,000  infants;  that  human 
vldtims  were  offered  in  all  the  temples  ot  the  city,  ot 
which  there  were,  according  to  Antonio  Solis,  2000  in  that 
capital.  The  truth  is,  that  there  was  but  one  chapel, 
built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  in  the  whole  place. 
It  is  evident,  that  Solis  meant  not  fo  much  to  inform  pof- 
terity,  as  to  palliate  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  Spa nifli 
conquerors.  It  was  on  the  fame  principle,  that  Livy,  with 
a  view  to  prejudice  his  readers  againd  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
aflerts  ferioully,  that  Hannibal  diftributed  human  flefh  for 
food  to  his  foldiers,  in  order  to  render  them  more  fierce 
in  battle.  Much  of  mifreprefentation,  and  much  of  the 
marvellous,  has  indeed  been  and  faid  written  on  this  (ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  yet  it  appears,  that  the  Scythians,  Egyptians, 
Chinefe,  Indians,  Phoenicians,  Perfians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Arabians,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  Spaniards,  Negroes, 
and  Jews,  were  in  early  times  in  the  habit  of  facrificing 
enemies.  If  it  is  not  poffible  to  prove  that  they  were  all 
anthropophagi  in  this  date  of  barbarifm,  it  is  probably 
bee  a  life  that  date  hath  preceded  the  records  of  liidory. 

In  the  account  of  China,  publifhed  by  the  abbe  Re- 
naudot,  it  is  faid,  that  there  were  anthropophagi  in  this 
empire  fo  late  as  the  ninth  century,  which  is  hardly  to  be 
believed  ;  yet  Marc  Paolo,  who  had  never  read  this  ac¬ 
count  written  by  the  Arabians,  relates,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  provinces  of  Xandn  and  Concha  cat  their  pri- 
ibners.  The  barbarity  of  the  Chinefe  (fays  M.  Pauw) 
with  refpeft  to  the  infants  whom  they  will  not  rear,  and 
of  whom  they  deflroy  every  year  throughout  the  empire 
not  fewer  than  30,000,  by  {'mothering  them  in  tubs  of  hot 
water,  or  expofing  them  in  the  dreets  and  highways,  is 
likewife  hardly  to  be  believed,  and  yet  it  is  true.”  The 
Peruvians,  who  had  gone  before  the  other  nations  of 
America  in  civilization,  did  not,  when  firft  difeovered, 
facrifice  human  victims;  they  were  content  to  draw  from 
1 1  re  frontal  vein  or  from  the  nofe  of  a  child  a  certain 
portion  of  blood,  which,  being  mixed  with  flour,  was 
made  into  cakes,  and  didributed  to  all  the  fubjefts  of  the 
empire  on  a  certain  annual  folemnity.  This  clearly  proves 
that  the  Peruvians  had  been  originally  eaters  of  human 
flefli ;  it  is,  at  tire  fame  time,  a  manifed  mitigation  of  a 
barbarous  fpecies  of  w  or  (hip ;  their  manners  and  habits 
had  been  in  Come  degree  foftened,  and  religion  followed 
tire  revolution  in  their  moral  character.  Happy  had  it 
Vol.  I.  No.  48. 
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been  for  more  civilized  nations,  that  this  correfpondence 
had  been  carefully  preferved;  and  that  good  lenfe  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters  had  kept  pace  with  their  advances  in  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  a  poliih  in  their  manners! 

ANTHROPO'PH  AGY,y.  a  man,  andi 

Gr.  to  eat.]  The  quality  of  eating  human  fle(h,  or  man- 
eating. — Upon  (lender  foundations  was  railed  the  anl'iropo- 
p/urgy  of  Diomedes  his  horfes.  Brown. 

The  annals  ot  Milan  furnidr  an  extraordinary  indance 
of  anthropophagy.  A  Milanefe  woman,  named  Eliza¬ 
beth,  from  a  depraved  appetite,  like  that  which  Come  wo- 
nten  with  child,  and  thole  whole  tiienfes  are  obdruCted, 
frequently  experience,  had  an  invincible  inclination  to  hu¬ 
man  flelh,  of  which  (he  made  provifion  by  enticing  chil¬ 
dren  into  her  houfe,  where  (he  killed  and  faked  them ;  a 
difeovery  of  which  having  been  made,  (lie  was  broken  on 
the  wheel  and  burnt  in  1519. 

ANTHROPOSCO'Pl  A,yl  [ from and  try.o7reuy 
Gr.  I  confider.  ]  The  art  of  judging  or  difeovering  a  man’s 
character,  dilpolition,  pallions,  and  inclinations,  from  the 
lineaments  of  his  body.  In  which  fenfe,  anthropofeopia 
feems  of  fomevvhat  greater  extent  than  phyliognomy  or 
metopofeopy.  Otto  lias  publilhedan  Anthropo(copia,_/7ce 
judicium  kominis  de  homine  ex  line  am-' nils  externis. 

ANTROPO'SOPHY,  /.  0%;^,  man,  and  coiptx., 
Gr.  wifdom.]  The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man. 

ANTH ROPOTHY'SIA,y’.  the  inhuman  practice  of 
offering  human  facrifices.  See  Sacrifice. 

AN'THUS,/!  in  ornithology,  a  fynonyme  of  a  fpecies  of 
loxia.  See  I.oxia. 

ANTHYL'LIS,yi  [amSiAMc,  Gr.  a  downy  flower.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria  clafs,  ranking 
in  the  natural  order  of  papilionaceie  or  leguminofae.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leaved, 
ovate-oblong,  fwelling,  villofe;  the  mouth  five-toothed, 
unequal,  permanent.  Corolla:  papilionaceous;  banner 
longer,  the  Tides  reflex,  claw  the  length  of  the  calyx ; 
wings  oblong,  (liorter  than  the  banner  ;  keel  comprefled, 
the  length  of  the  wings,  and  (imilar  to  them.  Stamina: 
filaments  connate,  riling;  anthene  fimple.  Piftillum : 
germ  oblong;  ftyle  fimple,  afeending;  (tigma obtufe.  Pe- 
ricarpium :  legume  roundilh,  concealed  within  the  calyx, 
very  fmall,  bivalve.  Seeds  :  one  or  two. — EJJeniial  C/ia- 
raEler.  Calyx  (welling;  leguuic  roundilh,  concealed. 

Species.  1.  Herbaceous.  1.  Anthyllis  tetraphylla,  or 
four-leaved  anthyllis  or  kidney-vetch  :  leaves  pinnate  with 
four  lobes,  flowers  lateral.  This  is  an  annual  plant  with 
trailing  branches,  which  fpread  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
leaves  grow  by  fours  at  each  joint;  or  rather,  as  Linnteus 
expreffes  it,  they  are  pinnate:  with  four  leaflets  inftead  of 
five,  the  lowed  leaflet  wanting  itsoppofite.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  cinders  on  the  (ides  of  the  dalks,  having  large 
fwelling  calyxes,  out  of  which  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
petals  do  but  juft  appear;  the fe  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  Ihort  pods  inclofed  within  the  calyx. 
This  fpecies  has  the  (lamens  really  diadelphous,  and  not 
all  connate,  as  in  mod  of  the  others.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  where 
it  is  a  weed  in  their  arable  land.  It  flowers  with  us  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  ripens  its  feeds  in  September.  It  was  cultivated 
in  1640,  by  Parkinfon ;  but,  the  flowers  having  little  beau¬ 
ty,  this  plant  is  feldom  permitted  to  have  a  place,  except 
in  botanic  gardens. 

2.  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  or  common  ladies’  finger  or 
kidney-vetch:  leaves  pinnate,  unequal;  head  double. 
Linnaeus  obferves,  that  in  Oeland,  where  the  foil  is  a  red 
calcareous  clay,  the  flowers  of  anthyllis  vulneraria  are  red } 
but  that,  in  Gothland,  where  the  foil  is  white,  the  flow¬ 
ers  alfo  are  white  :  ours  are  yellow.  Mr.  Miller  affirms, 
that,  having  cultivated  them  many  years,  he  found  that 
they  never  altered  from  feeds:  that  the  leaves  of  the  yel¬ 
low-flowering  kidney-vetch  are  much  narrower  than  thofe 
of  the  red,  and  have  generally,  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaf¬ 
lets  more  in  each;  that  the  heads  of  flowers  are  (ingle  in 
this,  whereas  the  red  has  double  heads;  and  that  the  root 
9  H  is 
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is  perennial  in  our  wild  fort,  whereas  the  other  feldom 
lairs  longer  in  gardens  than  two  years,  although  on  poor 
land  it  will  fometimes  continue  three  years,  it  is  a  native 
of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  dowers  from  May  to  July. 
The  fcarlet- fiowering  kidney-vetch,  which  is  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  is  alio  found  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Miller  received  the  feeds  from  Spain  and  Portugal; 
Mr.  Ray  fays  it  is  common  in  Italy;  and  we  have  it  in 
Wales,  both  in  Pembrokelhire,  where  it  was  firft  found 
by  Edward  Llwyd,  and  the  ilk  of  Anglefea,  where  Dil- 
lenius  cbferved  it.;  alfo  in  the  ifle  of  Man.  The  anthyllis 
vulneraria  is  recommended!  as  an  excellent  pafturage  tor 
fheep;  and  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  that  it  abounds  greatly 
in  the  bed  meadows  of  the  Pyrenees:  at  the  fame  time  he 
fays,  that  the  produce  is  not  large.  With  us  the  whole 
plant  is  dry,  and  looked  upon  as  aftringent.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  owing  to  its  affecting  dry  calcareous  foils:  culti¬ 
vated  in  a  rich  foil,  it  would  be  doubtlefs  become  more 
fuccutent,  though  it  would  probably  never  rival  feveral 
other  leguminous  plants. 

3.  Anthyllis  montana,  or  mountain  anthyllis  or  kidney- 
vetch:  leaves  pinnate,  equal;  head  terminal,  one-ranked, 
flowers  oblique.  Legume  fmooth,  the  length,  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  containing  few  feeds,  of  which  only  one  ripens,  in 
July.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Switzerland,  Aui- 
ti in,  Carriiola,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

4.  Anthyllis  cornicina:  leaves  pinnate,  unequal ;  heads 
folitary.  According  to  Miller,  when  it  flowers  early  in 
the  dimmer,  it  commonly  decays  foon  after  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  whereas  tliofe  plants  which  flower  later  in  the  fea- 
fon,  and  do  not  perfect  their  feeds,  w  ill  abide  another  year. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain. 

5.  Anthyllis  lotoides :  leaves  three-parted  ;  calyxes  p-rif- 
matic,  fafcicled,  the  length  of  the  legumes.  Native  of 
Spain.  Annual. 

6.  Anthyllis  Gerardi :  leaves  pinnate,  unequal,  pedun¬ 
cles  lateral,  longer  than  the  leaf,  heads  leaflefs.  Annual. 
Grows  wild  on  the  fea-fhores  of  Provence. 

7.  Anthyllis  quinqueflora,  or  five-flowered  anthyllis: 
leaves  ternate,  linear;  head  five-flowered.  A  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Anthyllis  involucrata:  fub-herbaceous ;  leaves  ter¬ 
nate,  petiolate,  fiipuled,  fword-fhaped  ;  flowers  in  a  head. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

II.  Shrubby.  9.  Anthyllis  lini folia :  leaves  ternate, 
fertile,  fword- fh aped  ;  flowers  in  a  head.  Stem  eight  feet 
high,  fhrubby,  round,  equal ;  branchlets  hoary ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow. 

10.  Anthyllis  barba  Jovis,  orfilvery  anthyllis  or  Jupiter’s 
beard:  leaves  pinnate,  equal,  tomentofe;  flowers  in  a  head. 
This  fpecies  is  a  fh  rub  which  often  grows  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  lateral  branches,  with 
w  inged  leaves,  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  narrow 
leaflets,  which  are  very  white  and  hairy;  the  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  collected 
into  fmall  heads  :  thefe  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
appear  in  June;  fometimes  they  are  fucceeded  by  fliort 
woolly  pods,  containing  two  or  three  kidney- fhaped  feeds; 
v,  inch,  except  the  feafon  proveswarm,  do  not  ripen  in  this 
country.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Italy,  and  the  Eafi. 

1 1 .  Anthyllis  heterophylla :  leaves  pinnate,  the  floral 
leaves  ternate.  Grows  naturally  in  Pcitugal  and  Spain. 

12.  Anthyllis  vifeiflora  :  leaves  digitate-pinnate,  calyxes 
f’naggy.  Obferved  at  the  Cape  by  Sparrman. 

13.  Anthyllis  evtifoides,  or  downy-leaved  anthyllis: 
leaves  ternate,  unequal;  calyxes  woolly,  lateral.  This  is 
a  low  flirub,  feldom  rifing  above  two  feet  high,  blit  fends 
out  many  (lender  branches,  with  hoary  leaves,  which  are 
fometimes  Angle,  but  generally  have  three  oval  leaflets, 
the  middle  one  being  longer  than  the  other  two;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow,  and  come  out  from  the  fide  of  tire  branch¬ 
es,  three  or  four  joined  together,  having  woolly  calyxes; 
but  thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Spain  arid  about  Montpellier. 
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14.  Anthyllis  hermanniac,  or  lavender-leaved  anthyllis : 
leaves  ternate,  fub-peduncled;  calyxes  naked.  This 
fpecies  is  a  fhrtib  which  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high ; 
the  branches  are  garni  (Tied  with  oblong  ternate  leaves the 
flowers,  which  are  yellow,  are  produced  in  fmall  cinders 
oh  the  fide  of  the  branches;  thefe  appear  in  July  and  Au- 
guft,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country.  Grows 
naturally  in  Greece,  Crete,  and  alfo  in  Palefilne  :  this  was 
formerly  in  forne  of  the  Englifh  gardens,  but  the  fevere 
winter  of  1 739-40  defiroyed  molt  if  not  all  the  plants  in 
this  country. 

15.  Anthyllis  erinacea,  or  prickly  anthyllis:  fpinofe, 
leaves  Ample.  The  height  of  this  flirub  is  nine  or  ten 
feet.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

16.  Anthyllis  tragacanthoides  :  fhrubby;  leaves  pinnate 
tomentofe,  petioles  fpinefeent,  flowers  in  racemes.  Native 
of  Mount  Lebanon. 

17.  Anthyllis  Indica:  fhrubby ;  leaves  pinnate  equal 
fbicoth  ;  racemes  oblong  fubterminating.  A  large  fh  rub, 
with  an  upright  Item,  and  fcandent  unarmed  branches. 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  Cochin-China. 

P reparation  and  Culture.  The  feeds  fliould  be  fown  on 
a  bed  of  light  earth  in  April,  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main,  and  will  require  no  other  care,  but  to  thin  them  to 
the  diltance  of  two  feet,  and  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  Or,  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  ground, 
they  will  come  up  with  the  firlt  warmth  of  fpring.  The 
tenth,  and  feveral  other  of  the  fhrubby  forts  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings ;  if  by  feeds,  they  fliould 
be  fown  in  the  autumn,  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
placed  tinder  a  frame  in  winter,  to  protect:  them  from  froth 
The  following  fpring  the  plants  will  rife,  and,  when  they 
are  Arons  enough  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
fhade,  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which,  they 
may  be  put  along  with  other  hardy  exotic  plants,  in  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation,  till  October,  when  they  mull  be  removed 
into  fhelter.  Thefe  plants  are  always  lioufed  in  winter, 
yet  fome  of  them  will  live  abroad  three  or  fouryears,  when 
they  are  planted  againft  a  wall,  with  a  louth-weft  afperit. 
They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  durirtg  any  of  the  fumrner  months,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  till  they  have  taken  root ;  when  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  tliofe  which  are  raifed  from  feed.  See  Arenaria, 
Aspalathus,  Camphorosma,  Cressa,  Ebenus,  Po- 

LYCARPON,  POLYCN  EMU  M,  SALSOLA,  andTEUCRIUM. 

Anthyllis  Valentina, J.  in  botany!  See  Fran- 

KENIA. 

ANTHYLLO'IDES,yi  in  botany.  See  Salsola. 

ANTHYPNO'TIC,  adj.  [from  am,  againfl,  and 
Gr.  deep.]  That  which  has  the  power  of  preventing  fleep  ; 
that  which  is  efficacious  againft  a  lethargy. 

ANTHYPOCON'DRIACS,/  [ from  am,  againft:,  and 
vvo^oi'^ia:,  Gr.  the  hypochondria.]  Medicines  againft  the 
diforders  of  the  hypochondria. 

ANTHYPO'PHORA,/  la^vTrotpo^  Gr.]  A  figure 
in  rhetoric,  which  fignifies  a  contrary  illation,  or  inference, 
and  is  when  an  objection  is  refuted  or  difproved  by  the  op- 
pofition  of  a  contrary  fentence. 

ANTHYSTE'RICA,/  [from  am, againft,  and 
the  uterus.]  Medicines  againft  the  hyfteric  palTion.  Thefe 
medicines  might  be  called  uterines ,  for  many  of  them  re¬ 
move- the  difordersof  the  uterus,  that  produce  hyftericfits. 

AN'TI,  [am,  Gr.]  A  particle  much  ufed  incompoft- 
tion  with  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  fignifies  con - 
trary  to ;  as,  Anti-monarchical ,  oppofite  to  monarchy. 

Anti,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  a  title  given  to  divers 
pieces  written  by  way  of  anfvver  to  others,  whole  names 
are  ufnaily  annexed  to  the  anti.  See  the  Anti  of  M.  Bail- 
let;  and  the  Anti-Baillct  of  M.  Menage:  there  are  alfo 
Anti-Mai agia  11  i,  See.  Caelar  the  dictator  wrote  two  books 
by  way  of  anfvver  to  what  had  been  objected  to  him  by 
Cato,  which  lie  called  Anli-Catona  ;  thefe  are  mentioned 
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by  Juvenal,  Cicero,  &c,  Vives  adores  us,  he  had  feen 
Cae  far’s  Anti-Catones  in  an  ancient  library. 

ANTIA'CID,  adj.  [from  avr t,  Gr.  and  aciaus,  Lat. 
four.]  Contrary  to  fournefs;  alkalis.' — Oils  are  antiacids, 
lo  far  as  they  blunt  acrimony  ;  but,  as  they  are  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  they  produce  acrimony  of  another  fort.  Arbuthnot. 

ANT  I' ADES,yi  [an-i«o£?,  Gr.]  The  glandulesand  ker¬ 
nels,  commonly  called  the  almonds,  of  the  ears;  alfo  an 
inflammation  in  thofe  parts. 

ANTI' AGRI,yi  [from  «mao£?,  the  tonfils,  and  ay§a, 
Gr.  a  prey.]  Tumours  of  the  tonfils. 

ANTIBAC'CHIUS,  f.  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  fyllables,  the  two  firft  long,  and  the  lad: 
one  fhort;  fuch  is  the  word  “  funblre.” 

ANTI'BES,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  department  of  Var, 
and  late  province  of  Provence  in  France.  It  is  oppofite 
to  Nice,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Lat.  43. 35.  N.  Ion.  7. 13. E. 

AN'TIC,  adj.  [probably  from  antiquus,  Lat.  ancient,  as 
things  out  of  ufe  appear  old.]  Odd;  ridiculoufly  wild; 
buffoon  in  gefdculation  : 

Of  all  our  antic  fights,  and  pageantry, 

Which  Englilh  idiots  run  in  crowds  to  fee.  D.ryden. 

— The  prize  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  whiftler,  that 
could  go  through  his  tune  without  laughing,  though  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  antic  poftures  of  a  merry  Andrew,  who  was 
to  play  tricks.  Addifon. 

Antic, f.  He  that  plays  antics;  he  that  ufes  odd  gef- 
ticulation;  a  buffoon: 

Within  the  hollow  crown, 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 

Keeps  death  his  court;  and  there  the  antic  (its, 

Scoffing  his  (fate.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Antic,  v.  a.  To  make  antic: 

Mine  own  tongue 

Splits  what  it  fpeaks;  the  wild  difguife  hath  almoft 
Antibl  us  all.  Shakefpeare. 

ANTIC AR'DIUM,  f.  [of  amxap^ioi',  Gr.  of  am, 
againft,  and  zapata,  the  heart.]  The  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
or  heart-pit. 

ANTICAUSO'TICS,yi  [from  am,again(I,  and  xuvco^ 
Gr.  a  burning  fever.]  Remedies  againft  burning  fevers. 

ANTICH  ACHEC'TIC,  adj.  [from  am,  againft,  and 
Gr.  a  bad  habit.]  Things  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
a  bad  conftitution. 

ANTICH  AM'BER,/.  This  word  is  corruptly  written 
for  Antechamber,  which  fee. 

ANTICHOLE'RICA,/.  in  botany.  See  Sophora. 

ANTICHO'LICS,/!  [of  «m,  and  Gr.  cholic.] 

Remedies  againft  the  cholic. 

ANT  ICHO'RUS,  f.  [In  the  accented  catalogus  of 
names  given  by  the  Lichfield  Society,  the  accent  is  placed 
on  the  antepenultima,  as  if  it  were  derived  from  ; 

but,  If  it  be  derived  from  then  it  flionld  be  placed 

on  the  penultima.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  obfandria 
monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  colum- 
niferae.  The  generic  characters  a  re — Calyx  :  perianthtum 
four-leaved,  very  much  expanded  :  leaflets  lanceolate,  acu¬ 
minate,  deciduous.  Corolla  :  petals  four,  obovate,  ob- 
tufe,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  feta- 
ceous,  ereit,  fhorter  than  the  corolla ;  antherae  roundifli. 
Piftillum  :  germ  fuperior,  ovate  ;  ftyle  cylindric,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens;  ffigmaobtufe.  Pericarpium:  capfulefu- 
bulate,  four-celled,  four-valved.  Seeds:  very  many, 
truncate,  placed  over  each  other  in  four  rows. — EJJ'ential 
Character.  Calyx,  four-leaved  ;  petals,  four;  capfule,  fu¬ 
perior,  fubulate,  four-celled,  four-valved.  Seeds,  very 
many. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  called  antichorus  depreffus. 
It  refembles  the  corchorus,  and  is  a  (mall  procumbent  an¬ 
nual  plant.  Stem  round,  three  or  four  inches  long,  al¬ 
ternately  branching,  growing  clofe  to  the  ground.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  oval,  grofsly  ferrate,  fmooth,  fome  a  hat 
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plaited.  Stipules  fubulate.  Flowers  axillary,  two  toge¬ 
ther,  oppofite,  on  very  fliort  thickifti  peduncles,  yellow. 
BraCtes  two,  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  peduncle.  Fruits 
nodding,  clofely  reflected  under  the  Item.  A  native  of 
Arabia. 

AN'Tl CHRIST,  f.  [ antichrijlus ,  Lat.  of 
Gr.  of  am,  againft,  and  Xpir©",  Chrift.]  Among  ecclefi- 
aftical  writers,  denotes  a  great  adverfary  of  Chriftianity, 
who  is  to  appear  upon  the  earth  towards  the  end  of  the 
world.  We  have  demonftrations,  deputations,  and  proofs, 
in  great  and  order  number,  both  that  the  pope  is,  and 
that  he  is  not,  Antichrift.  F.  Calmet  is  very  large  in  de¬ 
ferring  the  father  and  mother  of  Antichrift,  his  tribe  and 
pedigree,  his  wars  and  conquefts,  his  atchievrnents  againft 
Gog,  Magog,  See.  Some  place  his  capital  at  Conftantinople, 
others  at  Jerufalem,  others  at  Molcow,  and  fome  few  at 
London;  but  the  generality  at  Rome,  though  thefe  laft 
are  divided.  Grotius  and  fome  others  fuppofe  Rome  Pa¬ 
gan  to  have  been  the  feat  of  Antichrift:  mod  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  and  reformed  doCtors  contend  earneftly  for  Rome 
Chriftian  under  the  papal  hierarchy.  In  faCt,  the  point 
having  been  maturely  debated  at  the  council  of  Gap,  held 
in  1603,  a  refolution  was  taken  thereupon,  to  infert  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  tiie  confellion  of  faith,  whereby  the  pope  is  for¬ 
mally  declared  to  be  Antichrift.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  was 
thing  to  the  quick  with  this  decifion;  and  even  king  Hen¬ 
ry  IF.  of  France  was  not  a  little  mortified,  to  be  thus  de¬ 
clared,  as  he  faid,  “  an  imp  of  Antichrift.” 

M.  le  Clerc  holds,  that  the  rebel  Jews  and  their  leader 
Simon,  whole  hiftory  is  given  by  Jofephus,  are  to  be  re¬ 
puted  as  the  true  Antichrift.  Lightfoot  and  Vanderhart 
rather  apply  this  character  to  the  Jewifh  fanhedrim.  Hip- 
politus  and  others  held  that  the  devil  himfelf  was  the 
true  Antichrift;  that  he  was  to  be  incarnate,  and  make 
his  appearance  in  human  fhape  before  the  confummation 
of  all  things. 

Father  Malvenda,  a  Jefuit,  hath  publifhed  a  large  work 
intitled  Antichrijio,  in  which  this  fubjeCt  is  amply  difeuff- 
ed.  It  confifts  of  thirteen  books.  In  the  firft  he  relates 
all  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  w  ith  regard  to  Antichrift. 
In  the  fecond,  he  fpeaks  of  the  times  when  he  (hall  ap¬ 
pear;  and  (hews,  that  all  the  fathers  who  luppofed  Anti- 
chrift  to  be  near  at  hand,  judged  the  world  was  near  its 
period.  In  the  third  he  difeourfes  of  his  origin  and  na¬ 
tion;  and  (hews  that  he  is  to  be  a  Jew,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan:  this  he  founds  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers;  on 
the  pafiage  in  Genefis  xlix.  17.  DanjhalL  be  a J'erpent  by  the 
way,  &c.  on  that  of  Jeremy  viii.  16.  where  it  is  faid,  The 
armies  of  Dan  fhall  devour  the  earth  ;  and  on  Rev.  vii.  wit  ere 
St.John,  enumerating  all  the  tribes  of  Ifraef,  makes  no 
mention  of  that  of  Dan.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  he 
treats  of  the  (igns  of  Antichrift.  In  the  (ixth,  of  Iris 
reign  and  wars.  In  the  (e-ve nth,  of  his  vices.  In  the 
eighth,  of  his  doCtrine  and  miracles.  In  the  ninth,  of 
his  perfecutions:  and,  in  the  reft,  of  the  coming  of  Enoch 
and  Elias,  the  converfion  of  the  Jews,  the  reign  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  the  death  of  Antichrift,  after  he  has  reigned 
three  years  and  an  half.  See  alfo  Lawman  on  the  Revelation. 

Upon  the  whole,  tire  Antichrift  mentioned  by  the  apof- 
tle  John,  1  Eph.  ii.  1S.  and  more  particularly  defcribecl 
in  the  book  of  Revelation,  feeins  evidently  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Mm  of  Sin,  &c.  charaCterifed  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
fecond  Epiftle  to  the  Theftalonians,  ch.  ii.  Ha<>  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  fays  an  excellent  writer,  been  al¬ 
ways  adopted  and  maintained,  Antichrift  could  never  have 
been;  and,  when  the  (acred  right  comes  to  bt  univerfafly 
afferted,  and  men  follow  tiie  voice  of  their  own  realbn  arid 
confciences,  Antichrift  can  be  no  more. 

ANTICHRIS'TI AN,  adj.  [from  am,  againft,  and 
Gr.]  Oppofite  to  Chriftianity. — That  defpifed, 
abject,  opp'refted,  fort  of  men,  the  minifiers,  whom  the 
world  would  make  antichrjlian ,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
heaven.  South. 

ANTICHRI'STI  ANISM,  J.  Oppofi-tion  or  contrariety 
to  Chriftianity. — Have  v»e  not  feen  many,  whole  opinions 

have 
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have  fattened  upon  one  another  the  brand  of  antichrijlian- 
ifm?  Decay  of  Piety. 

ANTICHRISTI  A'NITY,y.  Contrary  to  Chriftianity. 

ANTICIIRIS'TI  ANS,  J.  are  more  particularly  thofe 
who  fet  up  or  believe  a  falle  Chrift,  or  Meiliah. 

ANTI'CFIRONISM,  f.  againft,  and  Gr. 

time.]  Deviation  from  the  right  order  or  account  of  time. 

ANTICHTHO'NES,  f.  in  ancient  geography,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  oppofite  hemifpheres. 

To  ANTICIPATE,  v.  a.  [ anticipo ,  I_at.]  To  take 
fomething  fooncr  than  another,  lb  as  to  prevent  him  that 
comes  after;  to  take  firtt  polfelfion. — Gob  hath  taken  care 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  every  man,  to  dtaw  him  early  in¬ 
to  his  church ;  to  give  piety  the  prepoliellion,  and  lb  to 
engage  him  in  holinefs.  Hammond. — To  take  up  before  the 
time  at  which  any  thing  might  be  regularly  had. —  I  find 
1  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from  Boccace,  be¬ 
fore  I  come  to  him;  but  I  am  of  the  temper  of  kings,  who 
are  for  prefent  money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it.  Dry- 
den. — To  foretafte,  or  take  an  imprettion  of  fomething, 
which  is  not  yet,  as  if  it  really  was. — The  life  of  the  def- 
perate  equals  the  anxiety  of  death,  who  but  aft  the  life 
of  die  damned,  and  anticipate  the  deflations  of  hell. 
Drown. 

Why  ttiould  we 

Anticipate  our  forrows;  ’tis  like  thofe 
That  die  for  fear  of  death.  Denham. 

To  prevent  any  thing  by  crowding  in  before  it ;  to  pre¬ 
clude. — I  am  far  from  pretending  to  inttruft  the  profefiion, 
or  anticipating  their  directions  to  fuch  as  are  under  their 
government.  Aibuthnot. 

ANTICIPATION,  f.  The  aft  of  taking  up  fomething 
before  its  time. — It  is  not  enough  to  be  miferable  when 
the  time  comes,  unlefs  we  make  ourfelves  fo  beforehand, 
and  by  emlicipation.  DEJhange. — Foretafte. — If  we  really 
live  under  the  hope  of  future  happinels,  we  (hall  tafte  it 
byway  of  anticipation  and  forethought;  an  image  of  it 
will  meet  our  minds  often,  and  flay  there,  as  all  pleafing 
expectations  do.  Atterbury. — Opinion  implanted  before  the 
reafons  of  that  opinion  can  be  know  n. — The  eaft  and  weft, 
the  north  and  fouth,  have  the  fame  anticipation  concerning 
one  fupreme  difpofer  of  things.  Stilling  fleet. — What  nation 
is  there,  that,  w  ithout  any  teaching,  have  not  a  kind  of 
anticipation,  or  pre-conceived  notion,  of  a  Deity  ?  Derham. 

ANITCIPANS.yi  The  Greeks  exprefs  this  by 
TOi©j;  it  isapplied  to  difeafes  whofe  lucceeding  paroxyfms 
anticipate  the  time  of  the  preceding  fit,  that  is,  each  of 
vvhofe  fits  begins  lomewhat  fooner  titan  the  preceding.  If 
the  catamenia  arrive  before  their  ordinary  period,  they 
are  laid  to  anticipate. 

ANTICLE'A,  the  mother  of  Ulyfles.  It  is  faid  that 
file  was  ravilhed  by  Sifyphus,  and  was  pregnant  of  Ulylfes 
when  (lie  married  Laertes  ;  and  that  Ill e  killed  herlelf  when 
Ihe  heard  a  fulfe  report  of  her  Ion’s  death. 

ANTICLI'MAX,  f.  [from  am  and  xXig.af,  Gr.]  A 
fentence  in  which  the  lall  part  exprelfes  fomething  lower 
than  the  firtt. — A  certain  figure,  w  hich  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  is  called  by  fome  an  anticlimax.  Addifon. — 
This  dittich  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  example: 

Next  comes  Dalhouftey,  the  great  god  of  war, 

Lieutenant  col'nel  to  the  earl  of  Mar. 

AN'TICLY,  adv.  In  an  antic  manner;  with  odd  pof- 
tures;  wild  gefticulations,  or  fanciful  appearance: 
Scrambling,  out-facing,  fafliion-mongring,  boys, 

That  lye,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  Hander, 

Go  anticly ,  and  (hew  an  outward  hideoufnefs, 

And  fpeak  of  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words.  Shakefpeare. 

ANTICONVUL'SIVE,  adj.  [from  am,  Gr.  againft, 
and  convvlfive .]  Good  againtt  convullions. — Whatfoever 
produces  an  inflammatory  difpofition  in  the  blood,  produ¬ 
ces  the  afthma,  as  anticonvu/fve  medicines.  Flayer. 

ANTI'COR,/!  [from  am,  Gr.  againtt,  and  cor ,  Lat,  the 
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heart.]  A  preternatural  (welling  of  around  figure,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  fanguinc  and  bilious  humour,  and  appearing  in 
a  horfe’s  bread,  oppofite  to  his  heart.  An  anticor  may 
kill  a  horfe,  unlefs  it  be  brought  to  a  fuppuration  by  good 
remedies. 

ANTICOS'TE,  a  barren  ittand  lying  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Laurence,  in  North  America.  Lat.  11011149° 
t0  53°N.  1011.64.  16.  W. 

ANTICOUR'TIER,  f.  [from  am,  Gr.  againtt,  and 
courtier .]  One  that  oppoles  the  court. 

AN1  ICY'RA,  anciently  a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  Co- 
rintliian  bay,  oppofite  to  Cirrha.  The  Phcceans  feizing 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  a  war,  called  the  fac.rcd, 
commenced,  and  kitted  ten  years;  when  Philip,  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  avenged  the  god  by  deftroying  many 
of  the  cities  of  the  pillagers.  Anticyra  was  one  of  the 
number.  It  was  again  taken  and  fubverted  by  Antilius  a 
Roman  general  in  the  war  with  the  Macedonians.  It  af¬ 
terwards  became  famous  for  its  hellebore.  That  drug 
was  the  chief  produce  of  the  rocky  mountains  above  the 
city,  and  of  two  kinds  ;  the  black,  which  had  a  purgative 
quality  ;  and  the  white,  which  was  an  emetic.  Sick  per- 
ibns  relorted  to  Anticyra  to  take  the  medicine,  which  was 
prepared  there  by  a  peculiar  and  very  excellent  recipe: 
hence  the  adage,  Naviget  Anticyram.  By  the  port  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  built  with  felefted  ftones,  and  the 
inlide  white-waflied ;  the  ttatue  of  brafs.  The  walls  and 
other  edifices  at  Anticyra  were  probably  erected,  like  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  with  (tones  or  pebbles.  The  lite  is 
now  called  AJprofpitia,  or  the  “white  houles;”  and  fome 
traces  of  the  buildings  from  which  it  was  fo  named  re¬ 
main.  The  port  is  land-locked,  and  frequented  by  veftels 
for  corn. 

ANTIDES'MA,  f.  [am,  pro,  and  vinculum', 

excellent  for  making  ropes. ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
dioecia  pentandria  clafs.  The  generic  characters  are — 

I.  Male.  Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved  ;  leaflets  ob- 
longilh,  concave.  Stamina :  filaments  five,  capillary,  long¬ 
er  than  the  calyx,  equal ;  antherae  roundifh,  femibifid.  II. 
Female.  Calyx:  as  in  the  male,  permanent.  Piftillum: 
germ  fuperior,  ovate;  flyle  none;  Itigmas  five,  obtufe. 
Pericarpium  :  drupe  rotindiih,  oue-celled,  crowned  with 
the  Itigmas,  and  having  a  furrowed  tttell.  Seed:  none. — 
EJcntiaL  CharaEler.  Male.  Calyx,  five-leaved  ;  corolla, 
none;  antherae,  femibifid.  Female.  Calyx,  five-leaved  ; 
corolla,  none;  (tigmas,  five;  berry  cylindric,  one-feetled. 

Species.  1.  Antidefma  alexiteria.  It  is  a  middle-fized 
tree,  with  leaves  refembling  thole  of  the  lemon.  Flowers- 
in  racemes.  Fruit  red,  and  acid  like  the  barberry.  Com¬ 
mon  in  Malabar,  is  an  evergreen,  and  continues  to  bear 
fruit  to  the  age  of  feventy  years  ;  the  fruit  is  elteemed  for 
its  pleafant  cooling  qualities.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves 
is  reputed  to  be  an  antidote  againft  the  bite  of  ferpents. 
The  bark  is  ufed  for  making  ropes. 

2.  Antidefma  acida  :  leaves  obovate,  fpikes  folitary.  A 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Antidefma  fcandens:  leaves  palmate  ferrate,  Item 
climbing.  Native  of  China  near  Canton. 

ANTIDICOM  A'RIANITES,  ancient  heretics,  who 
pretended  that  the  holy  virgin  did  not  preferve  a  perpetual 
virginity,  but  that  (lie  had  feveral  children  by  Jofeph  after 
our  Saviour’s  birth.  Their  opinion  was  grounded  on  fome 
exprefiions  of  our  Saviour,  wherein  he  mentions  his  bro¬ 
thers  and  his  lifters;  and  of  St.  Matthew,  where  he  fays, 
that  Jofeph  knew  not  Mary  till  (he  had  brought  forth  her 
firft-born  fon.  The  Antidicomarianites  were  difciples  of 
Helvidius  and  Jovinian,  who  appeared  in  Rome  toward 
the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century. 

ANTIDPNIC A,/.  [from  am,  againtt,  and  cir¬ 

cumgyration.]  Medicines  againft  a  vertigo. 

ANTlDO'KON,y!  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
confecrated  bread,  out  of  which  the  middle  part,  marked 
with  the  crofs,  wherein  the  confecration  refides,  being  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  the  prieft,  the  remainder  is  diftributed  after 
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mafs  to  the  poor.  The  antidoron  is  alfo  called  pants  pros- 
fanclijicatus. 

ANTIDO'SIS,  f.  in  antiquity,  denotes  an  exchange  of 
eftates,  praclifed  by  the  Greeks  on  certain  occafions  with 
peculiar  ceremonies,  and  firft  inftituted  by  Solon.  When 
a  perfon  was  nominated  to  an  office,  the  expence  of  which 
he  was  not  able  to  fupport,  he  had  recoil rfe  to  the  anti- 
dolis;  that  is,  he  was  to  feek  fome  other  citizen  of  better 
fubftance  than  himfelf,  who  was  free  from  this  and  other 
offices;  in  which  cafe  the  former  was  excufed.  In  cafe 
the  perfon  thus  fubflituted  denied  himfelf  to  be  the  richeft, 
they  were  to  exchange  eftates,  after  this  manner :  the  doors 
of  their  houles  were  clofe  flint  up  and  fealed,  that  nothing 
might  be  conveyed  away  ;  then  both  took  an  oath  to  make 
a  faithful  difcovery  of  all  tlieir  effects,  and  within  three 
days  an  exchange  of  eftates  was  made. 

ANTIDO'TAL,  adj.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  an 
antidote,  or  the  power  of  counteracting  poifon. — •Animals 
that  can  innoxioufly  digelt  thefe  poifons,  become  antidotal 
to  the  poifon  digefted.  Brown. 

AN'TIDOTE,yi  [ai/rnSolf^-,  Gr.  antidotus,  Lat.  a  thing 
given  in  oppofition  to  fomething  elfe.]  A  medicine  given 
to  expel  the  mifchiefs  of  another,  as  of  poiion: 

Truft  not  the  phyfician  ; 

His  antidotes  are  poifon,  and  he  flays 

More  than  you  rob.  Shakefpeare. 

ANTIDYSENTE'RIC,  adj.  [from  cent,  Gr.  againft, 
and  dyfenteria,  Lat.  a  bloody  flux.]  Good  againft  the  bloody 

flux. 

AN'TIENT.  See  Ancient. 

ANTI-EPILEP'TICS,y.  [from  aili,  againjl, 

Gr.  the  epilcpjy.']  Remedies  againft  an  epilepfy  and  other 
convulftve  diforders. — That  bezoar  is  antidotal,  lapis  ju- 
daicus  diuretical,  coral  antepileptical ,  we  will  not  deny. 
Brown. 

ANTfFE'BRILE,  adj.  [from  am,  Gr.  againft,  and 
febris,  Lat.  a  fever.]  Good  againft  fevers. — Antifebrile  me¬ 
dicines  check  the  ebullition.  F/cyer. 

ANTI'GONE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Oedi¬ 
pus  king  of  Thebes,  by  his  mother  Jocafta.  She  buried 
by  night  her  brother  Polynices,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
Creon,  who,  when  he  heard  it,  ordered  her  to  be  buried 
alive  :  fhe  however  ftrangled  herfelf ;  and  fEmon,  who  was 
to  have  married  her,  killed  himfelf  on  her  grave.  Alfo 
a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  and  After  of  Priam;  who  was 
changed  into  a  ftork  for  comparing  herfelf  to  Juno. 

ANTIGONE'A,  or  Antigo'nia,  anciently  a  town  of 
Bithynia,  fo  called  from  Antigonus,  the  fon  of  Philip,  and 
afterwards  called  Niccea.  Another  of  Epirus,  to  the  north 
of  the  Montes  Ceraunii,  oppofite  to  the  city  of  Oricum. 
A  third  of  Arcadia,  namely  Mantinea,  fo  called  in  honour 
of  king  Antigonus.  A  fourth  in  Macedonia,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Mygdonia.  A  fifth  in  the  territory  of  Chalci- 
dice,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Sinus  Ther- 
maicus.  A  fixth  of  Syria,  built  by  Antigonus,  not  far 
from  Antioch,  on  theOrontes;  but  foon  after  deftroyed 
by  Seleucus,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Seleucia. 
A  feventh  of  Troas,  called  Alexandria  in  Pliny’s  time. 

ANTI'GONUS,  one  of  Alexander’s  commanders,  to 
whom  Afia  fell.  He  conquered  Eumenes,  and  expelled 
Seleucus  out  of  Syria ;  who  flying  to  Ptolemy  Lagus  in 
Egypt,  a  bloody  war  commenced  betwixt  him,  Callander, 
and  Antigonus,  wherein,  by  the  help  of  his  fon  Deme¬ 
trius,  Antigonus  prevailed,  and  built  the  city  Antigonia. 
Afterward  Callander,  Seleucus,  and  LyfimachuS,  uniting, 
overthrew  him,  in  league  with  king  Pyrrhus,  and  fleiv  him 
near  Epirus,  301  years  before  Chrift. 

Antigonus,  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the  fon  of  Arifto- 
bulus.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  the 
Parthians,  and  belieged  Jerufalem.  He  cut  off  his  uncle 
Hircanus’s  ears,  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  high-prieft- 
hood;  and  put  Jofephus,  Herod’s  brother,  to  death.  At 
length,  Herod  took  him  and  lent  him  to  Marc  Antony; 
who,  to  gratify  Herod,  cut  off  his  head,  and  thereby  ex- 
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tinguilhed  the  Afmonians,  who  had  reigned  126  years. 
This  happened  36  years  before  Chrift. 

ANTIGR  A'PHUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  of  Athens, 
who  kept  a  counterpart  of  the  apodecli,  or  chief  treafu- 
rer’s  accounts,  to  prevent  miftakes,  and  keep  them  from 
being  falfified. 

Antigraphus,  in  middle-age  writers,  was  a  fecretary 
or  chancellor.  He  is  thus  called,  according  to  the  old 
glolfarifts,  on  account  of  his  writing  anfwers  to  the  letters 
lent  to  his  mailer.  The  antigraphus  is  fometimes  alio 
called  archigraphus ;  and  his  dignity  antigraphia,  or  atchi- 
graphia. 

Antigraphus'  is  alfo  ufed  in  Ifidorus  for  one  of  the 
notes  of  lentences  which  is  placed  with  a  dot  to  denote  a 
diverlity  of  fenfe  in  tranllations. 

Antigraphus,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  is  an  abbre- 
viator  of  the  papal  letters.  In  which  fenfe  the  word  is 
ufed  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  regifter.  Of  late 
days  the  office- of  antigraphus  confifts  in  making  minutes 
of  bulls  from  the  petitions  agreed  to  by  his  holinefs,  and 
renewing  the  bulls  after  engroliing. 

ANTI'GUA,  one  of  the  Antilles,  or  Caribbees,  is  fi- 
tuated  about  twenty  leagues  eaft  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  in 
Ion.  62.  5.  W.  and  lat.  17.  30.  N.  It  is  about  fifty  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  reckoned  the  largeft  of  all  the 
Britifti  Leeward  iflands.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  has  nei¬ 
ther  ftream  nor  fpring  of  frefli  water;  this  inconvenience, 
which  rendered  it  uninhabitable  to  the  Caribbees,  deterred 
for  fome  time  Europeans  from  attempting  a  permanent 
eftablilhment  upon  it ;  but  few,  if  any,  are  the  obftacles 
of  nature,  which  civilifed  man  will  not  overcome,  more 
efpecially  when  intereft  fpurs  him  on.  The  foil  of  An¬ 
tigua  was  found  to  be  fertile,  and  it  foon  prefented  itfelf 
to  the  view  of  enterprifmg  genius,  that  by  means  of  cif- 
terns  the  neceflity  of  fprings  and  ftreams  might  be  fuper- 
feded.  Hence,  as  early  as  1632,  a  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Warner,  and  a  number  of  other  Englifhmen,  fettled  here, 
and  began  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  In  1674,  colonel 
Codrington,  of  Barbadoes,  removed  to  this  illand,  and 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  culture  of  fugar,  that,  animated 
by  his  example,  and  aided  by  his  experience,  many  others 
engaged  in  the  fame  line  of  bufinefs.  Mr.  Codrington 
dying  in  1691,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Chriftopher,  who, 
purfuing  his  father’s  fteps,  held  the  government  till  1704, 
when  he  was  fuperfeded  by  Sir  William  Matthews,  who 
died  foon  after  his  arrival.  Queen  Anne  then  bellowed 
the  government  on  Daniel  Park,  Efq.  a  man  who  for  de¬ 
bauchery,  villany,  defpotifm,  though  he  may  have  been 
equalled,  was  certainly  never  excelled.  His  government 
lulled  till  December  1710,  when  his  oppreffions  roufed 
the  inhabitants  to  refinance :  he  was  feized  by  the  enraged 
multitude  and  torn  to  pieces,  and  his  reeking  limbs  Mat¬ 
tered  about  the  ftreets.  An  inquiry  was  inftituted  with 
refipeft  to  the  perpetration  of  this  acd ;  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  divided,  fome  looking  upon  his  death  as  an  aft 
of  rebellion,  others  viewing  it  as  a  juft  facrifice  to  liberty. 
The  government,  however,  after  a  full  enquiry,  were  fo 
fully  fatisfied  of  Park’s  guilty  and  illegal  conduct,  that, 
much  to  their  honour,  they  ilfued  a  general  pardon  for  all 
perfons  concerned  in  his  death. 

The  principal  article  produced  in  this  illand  is  fugar; 
belides  which,  cotton-wool  and  tobacco  is  raifed  in  confi- 
derable  quantities,  and  likewife  provifions  to  a  co'nfidernble 
amount  in  favourable  years.  The  crops,  in  general,  are 
very  unequal;  in  1779,  there  was  {flipped 3382  hogflieads, 
and  579  tierces,  of  fugar;  irf  1782,  the  crop  was  15 102 
hogflieads,  and  1603  tierces;  in  1770,  1773,  and  1778, 
there  were  no  crops  of  any  kind,  owing  to  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  drought.  ‘ 

The  illand  is  divided  into  fix  parilh.es  and  eleven  dif- 
tficls,  and  contains  fix  towns  and  villages.  St.  John’s, 
(the  capital,)  Parham,  Falmouth,  Willoughby-bay,  Old- 
road,  and  James’s  F'ort;  the  two  firft  are  the  legal  ports  01 
entry.  The  illand  has  many  excellent  harbours,  particu¬ 
larly  Englilh-harbour  and  St.  John's,  at  the  former  of 
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which  there  is  a  dock-yard  and  arfenal  efiablifhed  by  the 
Englifli  government.  The  military  eftablifhment  here  is 
two  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  militia,  befides  which 
there  is  a  fquadron  of  dragoons  and  a  battalion  of  artillery 
raifed  in  the  illand.  The  governor,  or  captain-general,  of 
the  Leeward  iflands,  though  directed  by  his  inftrudlions 
to  vifit  each  illand  within  his  government,  is  generally  fia¬ 
tionary  at  Antigua:  in  hearing  the  caufes  from  the  other 
iflands  lie  fits  alone,  but  in  caufes  arifing  within  the  ifland 
he  is  aflifted  by  a  council ;  and  by  an  act  of  affembly  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  crown,  the  prefident,  and  a  majority  of  the 
council,  may  hear  and  determine  chancery  caufes  during 
the  abfence  of  the  governor-general;  befides  this  court, 
there  is  a  court  of  king’s  bench,  a  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  a  court  of  exchequer.  The  legiflature  of  Antigua 
confifts  of  the  commander  in  chief,  a  council  of  twelve 
members,  and  an  affembly  of  twenty-five.  This  illand 
fet  the  firfi  example  of  a  melioration  of  the  criminal  law  re- 
fpefting  negro-fiaves,  by  allowing  them  a  trial  by  jury, 
&c.  And  the  inhabitants,  ftill  more  to  their  honour,  have 
encouraged  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  among  their  fla  ves. 

ANTIGUG'LER,/'.  is  a  crooked  tube  of  metal,  lo  bent 
as  eafily  to  be  introduced  into  the  necks  of  bottles,  and 
ufed  in  decanting  liquors,  without  difiurbing,them.  For 
this  purpofe  the  bottle  fhould  be  a  little  inclined,  and  about 
half  a  fpoonful  of  the  liquor  poured  out,  fo  as  to  admit 
an  equal  quantity  of  air;  let  one  end  of  the  bent  tube  be 
flopped  with  the  finger,  whilft  the  other  is  thrull  into  the 
body  of  the  liquor  near  to  the  bubble  of  airalreadv  admitted. 
When  the  finger  is  taken  off,  the  bottle  will  have  vent, 
and  the  liquor  will  run  out  fleadily  and  undiflurbed. 

ANTIHEC'TICS,y.  in  pharmacy,  medicines  good  in 
hcflic  fevers.  The  antiheBicum poterii  was  a  medicine  for¬ 
merly  much  celebrated. 

ANTILT'BANUS,  a  mountain  of  Ccelofyria,  which 
hounds  it  on  the  fouth,  running  parallel  with  Libanns : 
they  both  begin  a  little  above  the  fea,  Libanus  near  Tri- 
polis,  Antilibanus  at  Sidon  :  and  both  terminate  near  the 
mountains  of  Arabia,  which  run  to  the  north  of  Daniaf- 
cus.  The  Scripture,  making  no  diftindtion  between  Liba- 
niis  and  Antilibanus,  calls  them  by  the  common  name  of 
Lebanon.-' 

ANTIL'LES,  the  French  name  for  the  Caribbee 
Islands. 

A*NTI'LOCHUS,  a  fon  of  Neflor  and  Eurydiee,  who  ac¬ 
companied  his  father  to  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  was  killed 
by  Memnon,  in  parrying  the  blow  that  was  aimed  at  his 
father. 

AN'JTLO'GARITHM,  f.  [from  anti  and  logarithm .] 
The  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  a  fine,  tangent,  or 
iecant ;  or  the  difference  of  that  logarithm  front  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  ninety  degrees. 

ANTI'LOGY,y.  [avnA*"/ia,  Gr.  ]  A  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  any  words  and  paffages  in  an  author. 

ANTI'LOQIJIST,  y  [from^Htf,  and  loquor,  Lat.  to 
fpeak.]  A  contradictor. 

ANTILYS'SUS,y.  [from  «m,againft,  and  Xva-ca,  Gr. 
the  madnefs  caufed  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.}  It  is  the 
name  of  any  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia. 

ANTI'MACHUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Ionia,  reckoned  the 
next  to  Homer  in  excellence.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  the 
Theban  war;  and,  before  he  had  brought  his  heroes  to  the 
city  of  Thebes,  he  had  filled  twentv-four  volumes.  Alfo 
a  fon  of  Hercules  by  one  of  the  Theftiades. 

ANTI MEN'SIUM,y  akindof  confecrated  table-cloth, 
occalionally  ufed  in  the  Greek  church,  in  places  where 
there  is  no  proper  altar.  It  anfwers  to  the  altar e portabile, 
or  portable  altar,  in  the  Latin  church.  They  are  both  of 
late  invention,  though  Habertus  would  have  them  as  old 
as  St.  Bafil. 

Antimensia  is  alfo  applied  to  other  tables,  ufed  in  of¬ 
fices  of  religion,  befides.  thofe  whereon  the  eucharifl  is  ad- 
miniflered  :  fitch,  for  example,  are  thofe  whereon  the  hofl 
is  expofed,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  antimenfia  is  deferibed 
by  Meurfius :  when  the  billiop  had  conlecrated  a  church, 
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the  cloth,  which  had  been  fpread  on  the  ground  and  over 
the  communion-table,  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  difiributed 
among  the  priefts,  who  carried  each  a  fragment  away,  to 
ferve  to  cover  the  tables  in  their  churches  and  chapels. 
Not  that  it  was  neceffary  that  fuch  cloths  fhould  be  laid  on 
all  tables;  but  only  on  thofe  which  either  were  not  confe¬ 
crated,  or  at  leaf!  whofe  confecration  was  doubted  of. 

ANTIME'RIA,y.  in  grammar,  a  figure  whereby  one 
part  of  fpeech  is  ufed  for  another  :  e.  g.  velle  fuam  cuique 
ejl,  for  voluntas  fua  cuique  ejl ;  alfo,  populus  late  rex ,  for  po¬ 
pulus  late  regnans.  In  a  more  refirained  fenfe,  antimeria 
is  a  figure  where  the  noun  is  repeated  inflead  of  the  pro¬ 
noun.  The  antimeria  is  frequent  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is 
fometimes  retained  in  our  verfion  of  the  Old  Teflament : 
Hear  my  voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamcch,  for  my  wives,  Gen.  iv.  23, 

ANTIMET A'BOLE,/!  [of  am,  againfl,  and 
from  f/.£ra€aXAca,  Gr.  I  (hift  or  transfer;  a  fhifting  or  let¬ 
ting  two  things  over-againft  eath  other.]  In  rhetoric,  a 
figure  which  lets  two  things-  in  oppofition  to  each  other. 
This  figure  is  twice  exemplified  in  an  apophthem  of  M11- 
fanius;  which,  on  account  of  its  excellence,  is  called 
aurtuni  monitum,  the  “  golden  maxim  or  precept:” 

Av  ti  v.cO, ov  p.B ra.  7ms,  0  ptv  wow;  cnp/ETai,  to  oe  ncehov 

/ZSl'EI. 

A>  ti  Troi/icr,;  aia^or  [asto.  to  y.tv  r$v  oi^ETai,  to  £e 

fJL El'EI. 

Thus  tranflated :  “  Allowing  the  performance  of  an  ho¬ 
nourable  adlion  to  be  attended  with  labour;  the  labour  is 
foon  over,  but  the  honour  immortal:  whereas,  fhould 
even  pleafure  wait  on  the  commiflion  of  what  is  difhono- 
rable,  the  pleafure  is  foon  gone,  but  the  difhonour  eternal.” 

ANTIMET  ATHE'SlS,y.  in  rhetoric,  is  the  inverfioa 
of  the  parts  or  members  of  an  antithejis.  Such  is.  that  of 
Cicero,  in  Verrem,  lib.  iv.  cap.  52.  “  Compare  this  peace 

with  that  war;  the  arrival  of  this  governor  with  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  that  general ;  his  profligate  troops  with  the  invin¬ 
cible  army  of  the  other;  the  luxury  of  the  former  with 
the  temperance  of  the  latter :  you  will  fay  that  Syracufe 
was  founded  by  him  who  took  it;  and  taken  by  him,  who 
held  it  when  founded.” 

ANTIMON  AR'CHIC  AL,  adj.  [from  am, againfl,  and 
juouz^ia,  Gr.  government  by  a  Angle  perfon.  ]  Againfl  go¬ 
vernment  by  a  Angle  perfon. — When  he  fpied  the  flatue 
of  king  Charles  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  mod  of 
the  kings  ranged  over  their  heads,  he  concluded  that  an 
anlimonarchical  affembly  could  never  choofe  fuch  a  place. 
Addifon. 

ANTIMON  AR'CHIC  ALNESS, y.  The  quality  of  be¬ 
ing  an  enemy  to  regal  power. 

ANTIMO'NIAL,  adj.  Made  of  antimony ;  having  the 
qualities  of  antimony;  relating  to  antimony : 

Though  antimonial  cups,  prepar’d  with  art, 

Their  force  to  wine  through  ages  fhould  impart. 

This  dilfipation,  this  profufe  expence, 

Nor  fhrinks  tlieir  fize,  nor  waftes  their  flores  immenfe. 

Blackmore. 

AN'TlMONY,y  [The  flibium  of  the  ancients,  by  the 
Greeks  called  s-i/t-q^i.  The  reafon  of  its  modern  denomi¬ 
nation  is  referred  to  Bafil  Valentine,  a  German  monk ;  who, 
as  the  tradition  relates,  having  thrown  fome  of  it  to  the 
hogs,  obferved  that,  after  it  had  purged  them  heartily, 
they  immediately  fattened;  and  therefore  he  imagined  his 
fellow  monks  would  be  the  better  for  a  like  dofe.  The 
experiment,  however,  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  they  all  died 
of  it;  and  the  medicine  was  thenceforward  called  anti- 
moine,  antimonk .  ]  Antimony  is  a  mineral  fit  b  fiance,  of  a  me¬ 
talline  nature,  having  all  the  feeming  charadlers  of  a  real 
metal,  except  melleability ;  and  may  be  called  a  femime- 
tal,  being  a  foflile  glebe  of  fome  undetermined  metal,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  fulphureous  and  ftony  fubftance.  Mines  of 
all  metals  afford  it;  that  in  gold  mines  is  reckoned  belt. 
It  has  alfo  its  own  mines  in  Hungary,  Germany,  and  France. 
Its  texture  is  full  of  little  fhining  veins  or  threads,  like 
needles ;  brittle  as  glafs.  Sometimes  veins  of  a  red  or 

golden 
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golden  colour  are  intermixed,  which  is  called  male  antimony ; 
that  without  them  being  denominated  female  antimony.  It 
fufes'in  the  fire,  though  with  fome  difficulty  ;  and  dilfolves 
more  eafily  in  water.  It  deftroys  and  dilfipates  all  metals 
fufed  with  it,  except  gold;  and  is  therefore  ufeful  in  re¬ 
fining.  It  is  a  common  ingredient  in  fpeculums,  or  burn- 
ingconcaves;  ferving  to  give  them  a  finer  polifh.  It  makes 
a  part  in  bell-metal;  and  renders  tire  found  more  clear.  It 
is  mingled  with  tin,  to  make  it  more  hard,  white,  and 
found  ;  and  with  lead,  in  the  calling  of  printers’  types,  to 
render  them  more  fmooth  and  firm.  It  is  a  general  help 
in  the  melting  of  metals,  and  efpecially  in  calling  of  can¬ 
non  ball.  Antimony  found  its  way  into  medical  practice 
with  great  difficulty ;  the  ancients  confidered  it  as  a  poi- 
fon,  and  only  fit  for  external  ufes.  Bafil  Valentine,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  firft  brought  it  into  vogue  as  an  internal 
medicine,  publilhed  a  work  called  Currus  triumphalis 
Antimonii;  but  it  foon  loft  its  repute,  until  Paracelfus 
railed  its  credit  again,  after  which  it  was  received  and  re¬ 
jected  feveral  times,  until,  by  the  fuccefs  of  empyrics,  it 
acquired  an  eftubliffied  place  in  regular  praCtice;  and  is 
now  jultly  ranked  with  the  molt  valuable  part  of  the  ma¬ 
teria  medica.  In  its  crude  Hate,  notwithftanding  what 
has  been  faid  by  many  authors  of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatic, 
cancerous,  and  other,  cafes,  it  appears  from  repeated  tri¬ 
als  to  be  an  inert  fubftance  with  regard  to  the  human 
body  ;  yet  it  is  ordered  by  fome  phyiicians  to  be  taken 
from  one  fcruple  to  a  dram,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in 
cutaneous  and  leprous  diforders,  in  its  levigated  ftate.  Its 
preparations  are,  in  general,  ufed  both  as  alteratives  and 
evacuants,  and  hardly  any  article  in  the  materia  medica 
will  admit  of  fo  extenlive  a  ufe  in  acute  difeafes,  as  well  as 
chronical ;  fome  of  them  are  equally  a  principal  in  the 
cure,  the  varieties  of  thefe  complaints  requiring  fome  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  adjuncts.  In  fevers  of  the  inflammatory 
and  putrid  kinds,  antimonials  are  alike  the  proper  remedy ; 
and  in  chronical  difeafes,  whether  from  the  rigid  or  lax 
habit,  they  may  be  depended  on.  They  promote  all  the 
fecretions  and  excretions,  particularly  thole  of  the  (kin, 
inteftines,  urinary  paflages,  and  falival  ducts,  by  gently  ir¬ 
ritating  the  whole  nervous  and  vafcular  compages.  If  gi¬ 
ven  in  fmall  doles,  gradually  increafing  them,  yet  keeping 
to  that  proportion  which  excites  no  fenfible  difeharge, 
they  are  efficacious  in  regenerating  a  healthy  ftate  of  the 
blood;  for  this  purpofe  their  effects  are  not  fo  fpeedy  as 
thofe  of  iron,  but  they  are  more  lading.  Thus  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  how  juftly  it  is  aliened  that  antimonials  are 
curative  in  fo  many  diforders,  and  thofe  too  of  oppolite  na¬ 
tures.  As  auxiliary  to  other  medicines,  on  which  the  cure 
more  direCtly  depends,  their  efficacy  is  no  lefs  to  be  admi¬ 
red;  they  quicken  their  aCtion  and  increafe  their  powers, 
particularly  thofe  by  which  any  evacuation  is  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  ;  mixed  in  under-doles  with  fuch  medicines,  their 
operation  is  generally  more  eafy  too;  as  an  expectorate, 
fome  of  its  preparations  excel ;  and  provoke  the  falivary 
difeharge  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  mercury  hath  been 
freely  taken;  but  that  made  by  antimony  is  ropy,  whereas 
that  with  mercury  is  very  thin.  If  any  preparation  of  an¬ 
timony  is  too  free  in  its  operation  upwards,  it  may  be  car¬ 
ried  through  the  inteftines  by  taking  a  little  common  fait 
in  any  fmall  drink  made  warm,  or  it  is  reltrained  by  a 
draught  of  water  acidulated  with  the  acidum  vitrioli  dilu- 
tum.  The  preparations  of  this  drug  are  very  numerous, 
for  which  fee  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  See. 

The  virtues  of  antimony  in  the  difeafes  of  the  horfe  and 
other  animals  are  alfo  juftly  extolled.  The  virtues  of  this 
drug  in  fattening  cattle  have  been  thought  imaginary,  but 
experiment  proves  it  to  be  a  real  truth.  A  horfe  that  is 
lean  and  fcabby,  and  not  to  be  fatted  by  any  other  means, 
w  ill  become  fat  by  taking  a  dole  of  antimony  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  about  two  months.  If  to  a  boar  fed  for  brawn  an 
ounce  of  antimony  be  given  every  morning,  he  will  be¬ 
come  fat  a  fortnight  fooner  than  others  fed  in  tire  fame 
manner,  but  without  the  antimony. 

AMI  INEPHRI'T  IC,  ].  [from  «vrij  and  npyuKj  a  pain 
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in  the  kidnies. ]  Remedies  againit  diforders  of  the  reins 
and  the  kidnies. 

ANTIN'OE,  a  city  of  Egypt.  See  Enfine'. 

ANTINOEI'A,  f.  in  antiquity,  annual  facrifices,  and 
quinquennial  games,  in  memory  of  Antinous  the  Bithy- 
nian.  They  were  inftituted  at  the  command  of  Adrian  the 
Roman  emperor,  at  Mantineain  Arcadia,  where  Antinous 
was  honoured  with  a  temple  and  divine  worlhip. 

ANTINO'MIANS,  f.  [«mvoy,t«,  of  asm,  againit,  and 
vo/Ao?,  the  law,  Gr.]  In  eccleiiaftical  hillory,  certain  here¬ 
tics  who  maintain  the  law  of  no  ufe  or  obligation  under 
the  gofpel-difpenfatioii,  or  who  hold  doctrines  that  clearly 
fuperfede  the  necellity  of  good  works  and  a  virtuous  life. 
The  antinomians  took  their  origin  from  John  Agricola 
about  the  year  1538  ;  who  taught,  that  the  law  is  no  ways 
neceflary  under  t he  gofpel ;  that  good  works  do  not  pro¬ 
mote  our  falvation,  nor  ill  ones  hinder  it.;  that  repentance 
is  not  to  be  preached  from  the  decalogue,  but  only  from 
the  gofpel.  Luther,  Rutherford,  Schlufleiburg,  Sedg¬ 
wick,  Gataker,  Witfius,  Bull,  Williams,  Ac.  have  writ¬ 
ten  refutations ;  Crifp,  Richardion,  Saltmarfh,  Sec.  defen¬ 
ces,  of  the  antinomians;  Wigandus,  a  companion  be¬ 
tween  ancient  and  modern  antinomians.  The  moderns 
held,  that  the  keeping  of  Mofes’s  law  was  unprofitable 
under  the  gofpel,  and  that  children  are  born  without  lin  ; 
and  that  good  works  do  not  further,  nor  evil  hinder,  but 
that  faith  alone  is  fufficient  for,  falvation. 

AN'TINOMY,  f.  [jfrom  avri  and  Jo/Ao;.  J  A  contradic¬ 
tion  between  two  laws,  or  two  articles  of  the  fame  law. — 
Antinomies  are  almoft  unavoidable  in  fuch  variety  oi  opini¬ 
ons  and  anfwers.  Baker. 

AN'IT'NOUS,  the  favourite  of  Adrian,,  was  born  at  Bi- 
thynus  in  Bithynia.  His  beauty  engaged  the  heart  of  Adri¬ 
an-  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  there  never  was  a  more  bound - 
lefs  and  extravagant  paffion  than  that  of  this  emperor  to¬ 
wards  this  youth.  After  his  death  the  emperor  ordered 
divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  he  alfo  erected  a 
city  to  his  honour,  calling  it  Antinopolis,  and  in  it  a  mag¬ 
nificent  temple. — The  name  of  one  of  Penelope’s  fuitors, 
who  adviled  his  companions  to  deftroy  Telemachus ;  and 
even  (truck  Ulylfes,  when  he  came  to  the  palace  in  a  beg¬ 
gar’s  drefs,  imploring  for  bread. 

Anti'nous,  in.  aftronomy,  a  part  of  the  conftellation 
aquilo ,  or  the  eagle. 

AN'TIOCH,  a  city  of  Syria  in  Alia,  (ituated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Orontes,  in  lat.  36.  20.  N.  Ion.  37.  5.  E.  It  was  built 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  founder  of  the  Syro- Macedonian 
empire,  who  made  it  his  capital.  It  ftood  on  the  above- 
mentioned  river,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  place  where 
it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean;  being  equally 
diftant  from  Conftantionople  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
that  is,  about  700  miles  from  each.  Seleucus  called  it 
Antioch ,  from  his  father’s  name,  according  to  fome ;  or 
from  that  of  his  fon,  according  to  others.  He  built  fix- 
te^n  other  cities  bearing  the  fame  name;  of  which  one, 
fituated  in  Piiidia,  is  probably  that  where  the  name  of 
Chrijlians  was  firft  given  to- the  followers  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
But  that  fituated  on  the  Orontes,  by  far  eclipfed,  not  only 
all  others  of  this  name,  but  all  the  cities  built  by  Seleucus. 
Antigonus,  not  long  before,  had  founded  a  city  in  that 
neighbourhood,  which  from  his  own  name  he  called  Anti- 
gonia,  and  defigned  it  for  the  capital  of  his  empire  ;  but  it 
was  rated  to  the  ground  by  Seleucus,  who  employed  the 
materials  in  building  his  metropolis,  and  alfo  tranfplanted 
the  inhabitants  thither. 

The  city  of  Antioch  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  Tetrapolis,  being  divided  as  it  w'ere  into  four  cities,  each 
of  them  being  furrounded  with  its  proper  wall,  betides  a 
common  one  which  enclofed  them  all.  The  firft  was  built 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  already  mentioned  ;  the  fecond  by 
thofe  who  flocked  thither  on  its  being  made  the  capital  of 
the  Cyro-Macedonian  empire  ;  the  third  by  Seleucus  Ca!- 
linicus  ;  and  the  fourth  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. — About 
four  or  five  miles  diftant,  ftood  a  place  a  called  Daphne, 
which  was  reckoned  a  fuburb  of  Antioch.  Here  Seleu¬ 
cus 
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cus  planted  a  grove,  and  in  tlie  middle  of  it  built  a  tem¬ 
ple  which  he  confecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  making  the 
whole  an  afylum.  To  this  place  the  inhabitants  of  An¬ 
tioch  reforted  for  their  pleafures  and  divedions  ;  whereby 
it  became  at  latt  fo  infamous,  that  “  to  live  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Daphne”  was  ufed  as  a  proverb  to  exprefs  the  mod 
voluptuous  and  diilblute  life.  Here  Lucius  Vents,  the 
colleague  of  M.  Aurelius,  chofe  to  take  up  his  relidence, 
inbead  of  marching  againd  the  Parthians;  while  his  ge¬ 
neral  Canius  forbad  by  proclamation  any  of  his  foldiers  to 
enter  or  even  go  near  the  place.  In  fliort,  fo  remarkable 
was  Daphne  of  old,  that  tire  metropolis  itfelf  was  diftin- 
guillied  by  it,  and  called  Antioch  near  Daphne. 

Though  Antioch  continued  to  be,  as  Piiny  calls  it,  the 
queen  of  the  Eab,  for  near  1600  years;  yet  fcarce  any  city 
hath  undergone  fuch  calamities,  both  from  the  attacks  of 
its  enemies,  and  its  vifitation  by  earthquakes.  —  The  firlt 
difader  that  befel  the  Antiochians  happened  about  145 
years  before  Clirift.  Being  very  much  difaffefted  to  the 
perfon  and  government  of  Demetrius  their  king,  they  were 
continually  railing  tumults -and  feditions ;  infonutch  that 
he  found  himfelf  at  lad  obliged  to  folicit  aflidance  from 
the. Jews;  and  was  furnifhed  by  Jonathan,  one  of  the 
Maccabees,  with  3000  men;  by  which  reinforcement,  be¬ 
lieving  himfelf  diffidently  drong  to  reduce  the  mutineers 
by  force,  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  deliver  up  their 
arms.  This  unexpected  order  caufed  a  great  uproar  in 
the  city.  The  inhabitants  ran  to  arms,  and  inveded  the 
king’s  palace,  to  the  number  of  1 20,000,  with  a  defign  to 
put  him  to  dfeath.  All  the  Jews  hadened  to  his  relief, 
fell  upon  the  rebels,  killed  100,000  of  them,  and  fet  fire 
to  the  city.  On  the  dedrudtion  of  the  Syrian  empire  by 
the  Romans,  Antioch  fubmitted  to  them  as  well  as  the 
other  cities  of  that  kingdom,  and  continued  for  along  time 
under  their  dominion.  About  the  year  115,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Trajan,  it  was  almod  entirely  ruined  by 
one  of  the  mod  dreadful  earthquakes  mentioned  in  hidory. 
Trajan  himfelf  happened  to  be  there,  juft  returned  from 
an  expedition  againd  the  Parthians ;  fo  that  the  city  was 
full  of  troops,  and  drangers  had  come  from  all  quarters, 
either  out  of  .curiodty,  or  upon  bufinefs  and  embaflies  : 
the  calamity  was  therefore  felt  almod  in  every  province  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  earthquake  was  preceded  by 
violent  thunder,  unufual  winds,  and  a  dreadful  noife 
under  ground.  The  block  was  fo  terrible,  that  num¬ 
bers  of  houfes  were  overturned,  and  others  tolled  to  and 
fro  like  a  fhip  at  fea.  Thofe  who  happened  to  be  in  their 
houfes  were  for  the  mod  part  buried  under  their  ruins  : 
thofe  who  were  walking  in  the  dreets  or  in  the.Iquares, 
were,  by  the  violence  of  the  (hock,  dalhed  againd  each 
other,  and  mod  of  them  either  killed  or  maimed.  This 
earthquake  continued,  with  fome  final  1  intermiffion,  for 
many  days  and  nights;  fo  that  vaft  numbers  perifhed. 
The  mod  violent  diock,  according  to  St.  Ignatius,  was  on 
a  Sunday,  December  23.  By  this  Trajan  was  much  hurt, 
but  efcaped  through  a  window.  Dio  Cabius  fays,  that 
mount  Lifon,  which  dood  at  a  finall  didance  from  the  ci¬ 
ty,  bowed  its  head  and  threatened  to  fall  down  upon  it  ; 
that  other  mountains  fell ;  that  new  rivers  appeared,  and 
others  that  had  flowed  before  forfook  their  courfe  and  va- 
nidied.  When  the  earthquake  ceafed,  a  woman  was  heard 
crying  under  the  ruins  ;  which  being  immediately  remo¬ 
ved,  The  was  found  with  a  living  child  in  her  arms.  Search 
was  made  for  others;  but  none  was  found  alive  except 
one  child,  which  continued  fucking  its  dead  mother. 

No  doubt,  Trajan,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  this  ca¬ 
lamity,  contributed  largely  towards  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  Antioch  in  its  ancient  fplendour.  Its  good  fortune, 
however,  did  not  continue  long;  for  in  155,  it  was  almod 
entirely  dedroyed  by  fire  ;  it  was  again  relieved  by  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius.  In  176  or  177,  the  Inhabitants  having  (ided 
With  Caliius,  the  Roman  general  who  had  revolted 
from  M.  Aurelius,  that  emperor  publiflied  a  fevere  edict 
againfi  them,  deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges, 
1  npprelled  their  public  affemblies,  and  took  from  them 
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the  fliows  and  fpeftacles  to  which  they  were  fa  much  ad¬ 
dicted  :  but,  his  anger  being  appeafed,  he  redored  them  to 
their  former  fplendour,  and  even  condefcended  to  vifit 
their  city.  In  194,  having  fided  with  Niger  againd  Seve- 
vus,  the  latter  again  deprived  them  of  their  privileges,  and 
fubjefted  Antioch  as  a  mere  village  to  Laodicea ;  he  howe¬ 
ver  pardoned  them  the  next  year,  at  the  intreaties  of  his 
elded  ion,  then  a  child. 

When  the  Roman  empire  began  to  decline,  Antioch 
became  a  bone  of  contention,  betw  een  them  and  the  eadern 
nations  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  Perfian 
war,  it  was  continually  liable  to  fuft'er.  In  242,  it  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Sapor;  and,  though  he  was  defeated  by 
Gordian,  it  underwent  the  fame  misfortune  in  the  time  of 
Valerian,  about  18  years  after  ;  and,  on  the  defeat  and  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Valerian,  being  taken  by  the  Perfian  monarch  a 
third  time,  he  not  only  plundered  it,  but  levelled  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  with  the  ground.  The  Perfians,  however, 
being  foon  driven  out,  the  city  continued  free  from  any  re¬ 
markable  calamity,  till  the  divifion  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  Condantine  in  331.  It  was  then  afflicted  with  fo  griev¬ 
ous  a  famine,  that  a  bulhel  of  wheat  was  lold  for  400  pie¬ 
ces  of  diver.  During  this  didrefs,  Condantine  fent  to  the 
bidiop  30,000  budiels  of  corn;  belides  an  incredible  quan¬ 
tity  of  all  kinds  of  provifions,  to  be  didributed  among  the 
eccleliadics,  widow's,  orphans,  &c.  In  the  year  347,  Con¬ 
dantine  II.  caufed  an  harbour  to  be  made  at  Scleucia,  for 
the  conveniency  of  Antioch.  This  was  effected  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence,  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  being  full  of 
fands  and  rocks.  When  the  emperor  Julian  fet  out  on  his 
expedition  againd  the  Perfians,  he  made  a  long  day  at  An¬ 
tioch;  the  Roman  provinces  being  then  afflicted  with  a 
famine,  which  raged  more  violently  at  Antioch  than  in 
other  places.  Under  a  midaken  view  of  remedying  this 
evil,  Julian  fixed  the  prices  of  corn  to  a  certain  dandard, 
by  which  means  the  famine  was  dill  increafed,  the  mer¬ 
chants  conveying  their  corn  privately  to  other  places,  fo  that 
this  metropolis  was  reduced  to  a  mod  deplorable  fituation. 
In  381,  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  Antioch  was 
again  vifited  by  famine,  accompanied  with  a  grievous 
plague.  The  latter  foon  ceafed  :  but,  the  famine  dill 
continuing,  the  bilhop,  Libanius,  applied  to  Icarius,  count 
of  the  Ead,  requeding  him  to  relieve  the  poor,  who  flock¬ 
ed  from  all  parts  to  the  metropolis,  and  were«£aily  perifh- 
ing  in  the  dreets ;  but  to  this  Icarius  gave  no  other  an- 
fwer,  than  that  they  were  abhorred  and  judly  punilhed  by 
the  gods.  This  inhuman  treatment  railed  great  difturb- 
ance.s;  which,  however,  were  terminated  without  blood- 
died.  In  3S7,  Theodofius  finding  his  exchequer  quite 
drained,  and  being  obliged  to  be  at  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pence  in  celebrating  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  fon 
Arcadius,  and  the  tenth  of  his  own,  an  extraordinary  tax 
was  laid  upon  the  whole  empire.  Mod  of  the  cities  fub¬ 
mitted  willingly,  but  the  people  of  Antioch,  complaining 
of  it  as  an  unreafonable  oppredion,  crowded  to  the  forum  ; 
and  would  have  torn  the  governor  in  pieces,  had  not  the 
guard  kept  back  the  enraged  multitude  till  he  made  his 
efcape.  Upon  this,  they  broke  fome  of  the  emperor’s  ba¬ 
ttles,  and  dragged  others  through  the  city,  uttering  the 
mod  abufive  expredions  againd  him.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  difperfed  by  a  body  of  archers,  who,  by  wounding 
only  two  of  the  rabble,  brack  terror  into  the  red.  The 
governor  proceeded  againd  the  offenders  with  the  utmod 
cruelty  ;  expofing  fome  to  wild  beads  in  the  theatre,  and 
burning  others  alive.  Theodofius,  on  hearing  of  this  tu¬ 
mult,  was  fo  much  enraged,  that  he  commanded  the  city  to 
be  dedroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  pat  to  the  fword 
without  diftinCtion.  O11  this  occafion,  St.  Chyrofodom 
and  the  hermits,  who  were  very  numerous  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  exerted  all  their  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the 
unhappy  people,  and,  being  joined  by  Flavianus,  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  general  pardon,  and  the  city  w-as  redored  to  its 
former  privileges. 

In  the  year  458,  Antioch  was  again  almod  dedroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  September; 

•  fcarcely 
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Scarcely  a  Single  houfe  being  left  Standing  in  the  moll  beau¬ 
tiful  and  opulent  part  of  the  city.  The  like  misfortune 
again  happened  in  525,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
juftin  ;  and  fifteen  years  after,  being  taken  by  Cofroes  king 
of  Perlia,  that  haughty  monarch  gave  it  up  for  plunder  to 
his  foldiers,  who  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword.  The  king 
himfelf  feized  on  the  gold  and  filver  velfels  belonging  to 
the  churches;  and  caufed  all  the  valuable  ltatues,  pictures, 
&c.  to  be  conveyed  into  Perfia,  while  his  foldiers  carried 
off  every  thing  elfe,  and  then  fet  fire  to  the  city.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  efcaped  the  fword  were  carried  into  Per¬ 
fia,  and  fold  as  flaves.  Notwithstanding  thefe  calamities, 
the  city  of  Antioch  foon  recovered  its  wonted  Splendour; 
and  as  fuddenly  underwent  its  ufualfate,  being  almott  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  587,  by  which  30,000 
perfons  lolt  their  lives.  In  634  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  who  kept  poffeffion  of  it  till  the  year  858,  when 
it  was  furprifed  by  Burtzas,  and  again  annexed  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  The  Romans  now  continued  matters  of  it 
until  the  civil  diffenfions  in  that  empire  gave  the  Turks 
an  opportunity  of  feizing  upon  it,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Syria.  From  them  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
cruladers  in  1098.  In  1262  it  was  taken  by  Bybaris  ful- 
tan  of  Egypt,  who  put  a  final  period  to  its  gloiy. 

Antioch  is  now  no  more  than  a  ruinous  town,  whofe 
ltoufes,  built  with  mud  and  Straw,  and  narrow  and  miry 
ltreets,  exhibit  every  appearance  of  mifery  and  wretched- 
riels.  Thefe  houfes  are  fituated  on  the  Southern  bank  of 
the  Orontes,  at  the  extremity  of  an  old  decayed  bridge  : 
they  are  covered  to  the  fouth  by  a  mountain,  upon  the 
Hope  of  which  is  a  wall,  built  by  the  crufaders.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  unpolished  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  Antioch 
was  better  calculated  than  Aleppo  to  be  the  emporium  of 
the  Europeans.  By  clearing  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
which  is  fix  leagues  lower  down,  boats  might  have  been 
towed  up  that  river,  though  they  could  not  have  failed  up, 
as  Pococke  has  afferted,  its  current  being  too  rapid.  The 
natives,  who  never  knew  the  name  Orontes,  call  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  S’wiftnefs  of  its  ftream,  El-aafi,  the  rebel.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  we  now  no  longer  hear  at  Antioch, 
either  the  Grove,  or  of  Daphne,  or  of  the  voluptuous 
fcenes  of  which  it  was  the  theatre. 

ANTIO'CHE  (Pertuis  d’),  a  channel  in  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  French  coaft,  near  the  northern  part  of  the  illand 
of  Oleron,  and  on  the  Southern  of  theiSle  of  Rile. 

ANTIOCHET'TA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
fea-coaft  of  Caramania:  eighty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Cogni. 

ANTIO'CHIAj  in  the  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Al- 
Syria,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Tornadotus. 
— Another  of  Caria,  on  tire  Meander  ;  called  alfo  Pytho- 
polis ,  Atkymbra ,  and  Ny/a. — A  third  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on 
Mount  Cragus. — A  fourth,  called  Epidaphnes,  capital  of 
Syria,  distinguished  from  cities  of  the  fame  name,  either  by 
its  Situation  on  the  Orontes,  by  which  it  was  divided,  or  by 
its  proximity  to  Daphne  (See  Antioch). — A  fifth  Anti- 
ochia,  a  town  of  Comagene,  on  the  Euphrates. — A  fixth, 
of  Lydia,  Tralles ,  So  called. — A  feventh,  of  Margiana,  on 
the  river  Margus,  taking  its  name  from  Antiochus,  fon  of 
Seleucus,  who  rebuilt  it,  and  walled  it  round,  being  before 
called  Alexandria,  from  Alexander  the  founder,  and  fur- 
named  Syria  ;  in  compafs  Seventy  ftadia;  whither  Orodes 
carried  the  Romans  after  the  defeat  of  Craffus.— An 
eighth  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  lake  Calirrhoe,  the  old 
name  of  Edefl'a. — A  ninth  on  the  river  Mygdonius,  in 
Mesopotamia,  Situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mafius,  and  is 
the  lame  with  Nifibis.  It  was  the  bulwark  and  frontier- 
town  of  the  Romans  againlt  the  Parthian  and  Persians, 
till  given  up  to  the  Persians,  by  Jovinian,  by  an  ignomi¬ 
nious  peace. — A  tenth  in  the  north  of  PiSidia  ;  it  was  a 
Roman  colony,  with  the  appellation  of  Cafarca. — There  is 
alfo  an  Antiochia  at  Mount  Taurus,  mentioned  by  Pto¬ 
lemy,  but  by  no  other  author. 

ANTIO'CHIA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Popayan. 

ANTIO'CHIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  Antioch. 
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ANTIO'CHIAN,  f.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  An¬ 
tioch. 

ANTIO'CHIAN  SECT,  or  Academy,  a  name  given 
tothefifth  academy,  or  branch  of  academics.  It  took  its 
name  from  being  Sounded  by  Antiochus,  a  philofopher 
contemporary  with  Cicero;  and  it  fucceeded  the  Philonian 
academy.  Though  Antiochus  was  really  a  Stoic,  and  only 
nominally  an  academic. 

ANTIO'CHIAN  EPOCHA,  a  method  of  computing 
time  from  the  proclamation  of  liberty  granted  to  the  city 
of  Antioch,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia. 

ANTI'OCHIS,  the  name  of  a  woman.  2  Mac.  iv.  30. 

ANTI'OCHUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Syria. — 
Alfo  the  name  of  a  celebrated  philosopher,  the  difciple  of 
Philo  of  Larifla,  the  maSter  of  Cicero,  and  the  friend  of 
Lucullus  and  Brutus.  He  was  founder  of  a  fifth  academy; 
but,  inSlead  of  attacking  other  fe£ts,  he  fet  himfelf  down 
to  reconcile  them  together,  particularly  the  left  of  the 
Stoics  with  that  of  the  ancient  academy. — The  name  of  a 
man.  1  Mac.  i  10. 

ANTI'OPE,  the  daughter  of  Nyfteus  king  of  Thebes, 
who  was  carried  away  by  Epopeus  king  of  Sicyon.  After 
the  death  of  her  father,  She  was  recovered  by  her  uncle 
Lycus,  who  married  her,  but  foon  divorced  her  to  marry 
Dirce.  Soon  after  her  repudiation  Site  became  pregnant 
by  Jupiter,  who  enjoyed  her  in  the  likenefs  of  a  fatyr ;  and 
Dirce,  fufpefting  that  her  hutband  Still  kept  the  company 
of  Antiope,  confined  her  in  a  prifon,  from  whence  She  es¬ 
caped  to  Mount  Cytheron,  and  was  there  delivered  of  Ze- 
thus  and  Amphion,  who  afterwards  avenged  her  wrongs 
upon  Lycus  and  Dirce. — A  daughter  of  Mars,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  who  married  Thefeus,  and  had  a  fon  by 
him  called  Hippolytus.  She  is  alfo  called  Hippolyte. 

ANTIPyEDOBAP'TISTS,  f.  [from  am,  againlt,  w»i(, 
child,' and  to  baptize.]  A  denomination  given  to 

thole  who  objedt  to  the  baptifm  of  infants ;  becaufe  they 
lay  infants  are  incapable  of  being  inftrudted,  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  that  profeflion  of  faith  which  entitles  them  to  this 
ordinance  and  an  admiflion  into  church-communion. 

ANTIPAG'MENTS,  f.  in  architecture,  the  garnishing 
of  pofts  and  pillars. 

ANTIPAPIS'TICAL,  adj.  [from  «m,  Gr.  and  papa , 
Lat.]  Averfe  to  popery. — It  is  pleafant  to  fee,  how  the 
moll  antipapijlical  poets  are  inclined  to  canonize  their 
friends.  Jortin  on  Milton's  Lycidas. 

ANTIPARALYT'IC,  or  Antiparalyt'ical,  adj . 
Good  againlt  the  palfy. 

ANTIPARASI'ASIS,  f.  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  which 
admits  the  pofition  of  the  adverfary,  but  turns  it  direCtly 
againlt  him. 

ANTIPARASTA'SIS,  f.  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  that 
admits  the  pofition  of  the  adverfary,  but  denies  the  in¬ 
ference. 

ANTIPA'ROS,  one  of  the  Greek  islands  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  oppofite  to  Paros,  from  which  it  is  Separated  by  a 
Strait  about  feven  miles  over.  It  is  the  Olearos  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Virgil,  See.  and  was,  according  to  Hera- 
clides  Ponticus,  firll  peopled  by  a  Phoenician  colony  from 
Sidon.  According  to  Mr.  Tournefort,  it  is  about  Sixteen 
miles  in  circumference,  producing  a  little  wine  and  cotton, 
with  as  much  corn  as  is  neceffary  for  the  maintenance  of 
fixty  or  Seventy  families,  who  live  together  in  a  village  at 
one  end  of  the  island,  and  are  moltly  Maltele  and  French 
corSairs. 

This  island  is  reraarkble  for  a  fubterraneous  cavern  or 
grotto,  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiofities  in 
the  world.  It  was  discovered  in  the  laPc  century  by  one 
Magni,  an  Italian  traveller;  but  the  belt  account  of  it  we 
have  met  with  is  in  a  periodical  publication  called  the 
Zoological  Magazine;  which,  as  it  feems  to  bear  Sufficient 
marks  of  authenticity,  we  Shalll  here  infert.  <c  Its  en¬ 
trance  lies  in  the  fide  of  a  rock,  about  two  miles  from  the 
lea -ill  ore  ;  and  is  a  Spacious  and  very  large  arch,  formed 
of  rough  craggy  rocks,  overhung  with  brambles  and  a 
a  great  many  climbing  plants,  that  give  it  a  gloominefs 
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which  is  very  awful  and  agreeable.  Our  burgeon,  myfelf, 
and  four  paffengers,  attended  by  fix  guides- with  lighted 
torches,  entered  this  cavern  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  middle  of  Auguft.  We  had  not  gone 
twenty  yards  in  tills  cavity  when  we  loft  all  light  of  day¬ 
light  :  but,  our  guides  going  before  us  with  lights,  we 
entered  into  a  low  narrow  kind  of  alley,  furrounded  every 
way  with  Hones,  all  glittering  like  diamonds  by  the  light 
cf  our  torches  ;  the  whole  being  covered  and  lined  through¬ 
out  with  final!  cryftals,  which  gave  a  thoufand  various 
colours  by  their  different  reflections.  This  alley  grows 
lower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  one  can  fcarcely  get 
along  it.  At  the  end  of  this  paffage  we  were  each  of  us 
prefented  with  a  rope  to  tie  about  our  middles  ;  which, 
when  we  had  done,  our  guides  led  us  to  the  brink  of  a  moll 
horrible  precipice.  The  defcent  was  quite  fteep,  and 
the  place  dark  and  gloomy.  We  could  fee  nothing,  in 
fhort,  but  fome  of  our  guides  with  torches  in  a  milerabie 
dark  place,  at  a  vaft  diftance  below  us.  The  dreadful 
depth  of  this  place,  and  the  horror  of  the  defcent  through 
a  ir.iferable  darknefs  into  it,  made  me  look  hack  to  the 
lane  of  diamonds,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  through  which  we 
had  jull  pa!fed  ;  and  I  could  not  but  think  1  was  leaving 
heaven,  to  defcerid  into  the  infernal  regions.  The  hope 
of  fomething  fine  at  my  journey’s  end,  tempted  tr.e,  how¬ 
ever,  to  trull  myfelf  to  the  rope,  and  to  let  myfelf  down. 
After  about  two  minutes  dangling  in  this  polture,  not 
without  much  pain  as  well  as  terror,  I  found  myfelf  iafe 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  our  friends  all  followed  the  example. 
When  we  had  congratulated  each  other  on  our  fare  de- 
fcent,  I  was  inquiring  where  the  grotto,  as  they  called  it, 
was.  Our  guides,  fhaking  their  heads,  told  us,  we  had  a 
great  way  to  that  yet ;  and  led  us  forward  about  thirty 
yards  under  a  roof  of  ragged  rocks,  in  a  fcene  of  terrible 
darknefs,  and  at  a  valt  depth  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  to  the  brink  of  another  precipice,  much  deeper  and 
more  terrible  than  the  former.  Two  of  the  guides  went 
down  here  with  their  torches  firft  ;  and  by  their  light  we 
could  fee,  that  this  paffage  was  not  fo  perpendicular  in¬ 
deed  as  the  other,  but  lay  in  a  very  fteep  flant,  with  a 
llippery  rock  for  the  bottom  ;  vaft  pieces  of  rough  rugged 
rocks  jutting  out  in  many  places  on  the  right  hand,  in 
the  defcent,  and  forcing  the  guides  fonfetimes  to  climb 
over,  fometimes  to  creep  under,  and  foinetimes  to  go  round 
them  ;  and  on  the  left,  a  thoufand  dark  caverns,  like  fo 
many  monftrous  wells,  ready,  if  a  foot  Ihould  llip,  to 
fwallow  them  up  for  ever.  We  ftood  on  the  edge  to  fee 
thefe  people  delcend  before  us;  and  were  amazed  and  ter¬ 
rified  to  fee  them  continue  defcending  till  they  appeared 
at  a  monftrous  and  frightful  depth.  When  they  were  at 
the  bottom,  they  called  out  to  us  ;  and  we,  trembling 
and  quaking,  began  to  defcend  after  them.  We  had  not 
gone  thirty 'feet  down,  w'hen  we  came  to  a  place  where 
the  rock  was  perfectly  perpendicular  ;  and  a  vaft  cavern 
feemed  to  open  its  mouth  to  fwallow  us  up  on  one  fide, 
while  a  wall  of  rugged  rock  threatened  to  tear  us  to  pieces 
on  the  other.  I  was  quite  dilheartened  at  this  terrible  prof- 
peft,  and  declared  1  would  go  back  ;  but  our  guides  af- 
lured  us  there  was  no  danger  ;  and,  the  reft  of  the  com¬ 
pany  refoiving  to  lee  the  bottom  now  they  were  come  fo 
far,  I  would  not  leave  them :  fo  on  we  went  to  a  corner 
where  was  placed  an  old  llippery  and  rotten  ladder,  which 
hunp-  down  clofe  to  the  rock  ;  and  down  this,  one  after 
another,  we  at  length  all  defcended.  When  we  reached 
the  bottom,  we  found  ourfeives  at  the  entrance  of  ano¬ 
ther  paffage,  which  was  terrible  enough  indeed  ;  but  in 
this  there  was  not  wanting  fomething  of  beauty.  This 
was  a  wide  and  gradual  delcent ;  at  the  entrance  of  which 
one  of  our  guides  feated  himfelf  on  his  breech,  and  began 
to  Hide  down,  telling  us  we  muftdo  the  fame.  We  could 
difcover,  by  the  light  of  his  torch,  that  this  paffage  was 
one  of  the  nobleft  vaults  in  the  world.  It  is  about  nine 
feet  high,  feven  wideband  has  for  its  bottom  a  fine  green 
gloffy  marble.  The  walls  and  arch  of  the  roof  being  as 
fmooth  in  moil;  places  as  if  wrought  by  art,  and  made  of 


a  fine  gliftering  red-and- white  granite,  fiipported  here  and 
there  with  columns  of  a  deep  blood-red  ihining  porphyry, 
made,  with  the  reflection  of  the  lights,  an  appearance  not 
to  be  conceived.  This  paffage  is  at  leait  forty  yards  long, 
and  of  a  fteep  defcent.  Our  guides  could  here  keep  oil 
each  fide  of  us;  and,  what  with  the  prodigious  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  place,  our  eafy  travelling  through  it, 
and  the  diverfion  of  now  and  then  running  over  one  ano¬ 
ther  whether  we  would  or  not,  made  this  the  plealanteit 
part  of  our  journey.  When  we  had  entered  this  paffage, 
I  imagined  we  Ihould  at  the  bottom  join  the  two  guides 
we  had  firft  fentdown  :  but,  alas  !  when  we  were  got  there 
we  found  ourfeives  only  at  the  mouth  of  another  precipice, 
down  which  we  defcended  a  fecond  ladder  not  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  former.  I  could  have  admired  this  place  alfo, 
would  my  terror  have  fuffered  me;  but  the  dread  of  fall¬ 
ing  kept  all  my  thoughts  employed  during  my  defcent. 

I  could  not  but  obferve,  however,  as  my  companions  were 
coming  down  after  me,  that  the  wall,  if  I  may  fo  call  it, 
which  the  ladder  hung  by,  was  one  mafs  of  blood-red 
marble,  covered  with  white  fprigs  of  rock-cryftal  as  long 
as  my  finger,  and  making,  with  the  glow  of  the  purple 
from  behind,  one  continued  immenfe  ftieet  of  amethyfts. 
From  the  foot  of  this  ladder  we  Hided  on  our  bellies 
through  another  fnallovv  vault  of  poliflied  green-and-vvhite 
marble,  about  twenty  feet ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  this, 
joined  our  guides.  Here  we  all  got  together  once  again, 
and  drank  iome  rum,  to  give  us  courage  before  v,-e  pro¬ 
ceeded  any  further.  After  this  fhort  refrefhment,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  a  ftraight  but  llanting  paffage,  of  a  rough,  hard, 
and  fomewhat  coarfe,  ftone,  full  of  a  thoufand  ftrange 
figures  of  fnakes  rolled  round,  and  looking  as  if  alive  ; 
but  in  reality  as  cold  and' hard  as  the  reft  of  the  ltone, 
and  nothing  but  fome  of  the  ftone  itfelf  in  that  fliape.  We 
walked  eafily  along  this  defcent  fer  near  ioo  yards,  when 
we  law  two  pillars  feemingly  made  to  lupport  the  roof 
from  falling  in  :  but  in  reality  it  was  no  Inch  thing  ;  for 
they  were  very  brittle,  and  made  cf  a  fine  glittering  yel¬ 
low  marble.  When  we  had  paffed  thefe  about  zoo  yards, 
we  found  ourfeives  at  the  brink  of  another  very  terrible 
precipice :  but  this  our  guides  allured  us  was  the  laft ;  and, 
there  being  a  very  good  ladder  to  go  down  by,  vve  readily 
ventured.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fteep  wall,  as  I  may 
call  it,  we  found  ourfeives  for  fome  way  upon  plain  even- 
ground  ;  but,  after  about  forty  yards  walking,  were  pre¬ 
fented  by  our  guides  with  ropes  again,  which  we  faftened 
about  our  middles,  though  not  to  be  fwung  down  by,  but 
only  for  fear  of  danger,  as  there  are  lakes  and  deep  waters 
ail  the  way  from  hence  on  the  left  hand.  With  this  pre¬ 
caution  we  entered  the  laft  alley  ;  and  horrible  work  it 
was  indeed  to  get  through  it.  All  was  perfectly  horrid 
and  difmal  here:  the  fides  and  roof  of  the  paffage  were  of 
black  ftone  ;  and  the  rocks  in  our  way  were  in  fome 
places  fo  fteep,  that  we  were  forced  to  lie  ail  along  on  our 
backs,  and  Hide  down  ;  and  fo  rough,  that  they  cut  our 
clothes  and  bruifed  us  in  paffing.  Over  our  heads,  there 
was  nothing  but  ragged  black  rocks,  fome  of  them  look¬ 
ing  as  if  they  were  every  moment  ready  to  fail  in  upon  us; 
and  on  our  left  hand  the  light  of  our  torches  (bowed  us 
continually  the  furfaces  of  dirty  and  miferably-looking 
lakes  of  water.  If  I  had  heartily  repented  of  my  expedi¬ 
tion  before,  here  I  was  all  in  a  cold  fweat,  and  fairly  gave 
myfelf  over  for  loft;  heartily  curling  all  the  travellers  that 
had  written  of  this  place,  that  they  had  deferibed  it  fo  as 
to  tempt  people  to  fee  it,  and  never  told  us  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  that  lay  in  the  way.  In  the  midftof  thefe  reflections, . 
and  in  the  very  difmaleft  part  of  the  cavern,  on  a  fudden 
we  had  loft  four  of  our  fix  guides.  What  was  my  terror 
on  this  occafion  !  The  place  was  a  thoufand  times  darker 
and  more  terrible  for  want  of  their  torches;  and  X 
expelled  no  other  but  every  moment  to  follow  them 
into  fome  of  thefe  lakes,  into  which  I  doubted  not  but 
they  were  fallen.  The  remaining  two  guides  laid  all  they 
could,  indeed,  to  cheer  us  up  ;  and  told  us  we  (hould  fee 
the  other  four  again Toon,  and  that  we  were  near  the  end 
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of  our  journey.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  this  might 
have  upon  the  reft  of  my  companions  ;  but  I  believed  no 
part  of  the  Ipeech  but  the  laft,  which  I  expected  every 
moment  to  find  fulfilled  in  fome  pond  or  precipice.  Our 
paffage  was  by  this  time  become  very  narrow,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all-fours  over  rugged  rocks  5  when 
in  an  inftant,  and  in  the  midil  of  thefe  melancholy  ap- 
prehenfions,  I  heard  a  little  hilling  noife,  and  found  my- 
lelf  ii!  utter  and  undefcribable  darknefs.  Our  guides  called 
indeed  cheerfully  to  us,  and  told  us  that  they  had  acci¬ 
dentally  dropped  their  torches  into  a  puddle  of  water, 
but  we  fliould  foon  come  to  the  reft  of  them,  and  they 
would  light  them  again  ;  and  told  us  there  was  no  danger, 
and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  crawl  forward.  I  can¬ 
not  fay  but  I  was  amazed  at  the  courage  of  thefe  people  ; 
who  were  in  a  place  where,  I  thought,  four  of  them  had 
already  perilhed,  and  from  whence  we  could  none  of  us 
ever  elcape  ;  and  determined  to  lie  down  and  die  where  I 
was.  W ords  cannot  defcribe  the  horror  or  extreme  gloomi- 
nefs  of  the  place.  One  of  our  guides,  perceiving  that  I 
did  not  advance,  came  up  to  me;  and,  clapping  his  hand 
firmly  over  my  eyes,  dragged  me  a  few  paces  forward. 
While  I  was  in  this  ftrange  condition,  expecting  every 
moment  death  in  a  thoufand  fnapes,.and  trembling  to  think 
what  the  guide  meant  by  this  rough  proceeding,  he  lifted 
me  at  once  over  a  great  done,  let  me  down  on  my  feet, 
and  took  his  hand  from  before  my  eyes.  What  words  can 
defcribe  at  that  inftant  my  aftonifhment  and  tranfport  !' 
Inftead  of  darknefs  and  clefpair,  all  was  fplendour  and 
magnificence  before  me :  our  guides  all  appeared  about  us  ; 
the  place  was  illuminated  by  fifty  torches,  and  the  guides 
all  welcomed  me  into  the  grotto  of  Antiparos.  The  four 
that  were  firft  miffing,  I  now  found  had  only  given  us  the 
flip,  to  get  the  torches  lighted  up  before  we  came  ;  and 
the  other  two  had  put  out  their  lights  on  purpofe  to  make 
us  enter  out  of  utter  darknefs  into  this  pavilion  of  fplen¬ 
dour  and  glory. 

“  The  people  told  us,,  the  depth  of  this  place  was  485 
yards ;  the  grotto,  in  which  we  now  were,  is  a  cavern  of 
120  yards  wide  and  113  long,’  and  fee  ms  about  60  yards 
high  in  raoft  places..  Imagine,  then,  an  immznfe  arch 
like  this,  almoft  entirely  lined  with  fine  bright  cryftallized 
white  marble ;  and  the  mind  will  then  acquire  fome  faint 
idea  of  the  place  I  had  the  pleafure  to  fpend  three  hours 
in.  This,  however,  is  but  a  faint  defcription  of  its  beau¬ 
ties.  The  roof,  which  is  a  fine  vaulted  arch,  is  hung  all 
over  with  icicles  of  white  fhining  marble,  fome  of.  them 
ten  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  one’s  middle  at  the  root ; 
and  among  thele  there  hang  at  leaft  a  thoufand  feftoons 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  but  fo  very 
glittering,  that  there  is  no  bearing  to  look  up  at  them. 
The  fides  of  the  arch  are  planted  with  feeming  trees  of  the 
fame  white  eryital,  riling  in  rows  one  above  another,  and 
often  inclofing  the  points  of  the  icicles.  From  thefe  trees 
are  alfo  hung  feftoons,  tied  as  it  were  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  vaft  quantities  :  and  in  fome  places  among  them 
there  feem  rivers  of  marble  winding  through  them  in  a 
thoufand  meanders.  All  thefe  things  are  only  made,  in  a 
long  courfe  of  years,  from  the  dropping  of  water,  but  re¬ 
ally  look  like  trees  and  brooks  turned  into  marble.  The 
floor  we  trod  upon  was  rough  and  uneven,  with  cryftals  of 
all  colours  growing  irregularly  out  of  it,  red,  blue,  green, 
and  fome  of  a  pale  yellow.  Thefe  were  all  fhaped  like 
pieces  of  faltpetre  ;  hut  fo  hard  that  they  cut  our  fnoes  ; 
among  thefe,  here  and  there,  are  placed  icicles  of  the  fame 
white  ihining  marble  with  thole  above,  feeming  to  have 
fallen  down  from  the  root  and  fixed  there.  Our  guides 
had  tied  torches  two  or  three  to  a  pillar,  and  kept  conti¬ 
nually  beating  them  to  make  them  burn  bright ;  imagine, 
then,  what  a  glare  of  fplendour  and  beauty  mull  be  the 
efteft  of  this  illumination,  among  1'uch  rocks  and  columns 
of  marble !  All  round  the  lower  part  of  the  fides  of  the 
arch  are  a  thoufand  white  maffes  of  cryftal,  In  the  lhape 
of  oak-trees,  which  are  large  enough  to  inclofe,  in  many 
places,  a  piece  of  ground  big  enough  for  a  bed-chamber. 
One  of  thefe  chambers  has  a  fair  white  curtain,  whiter  than 
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fatin,  of  the  fame  marble,  ftretched  all  over  the  front  of 
it.  In  this  vve  cut  our  names,  and  the  date  of  the  year; 
and  then  returned  highly  gratified  with  cur  arduous  per¬ 
ambulation.” 

AN'TIPAS  (Herod),  the  fon  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Cleopatra.  Herod,  in  his  firft  will,  appointed  Antipas  his 
lucceffor  in  the  kingdom;  but  afterwards,  altering  that 
will,  he  named  his  Ion  Archelaus  .his  fuccefi’or,  giving  to 
Antipas  the  title  only  of  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Percea, 
Antipas  married  the  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia, 
whom  he  divorced  about  the  year  of  Chrift  3?,  to  marry 
his  fifter-in-law  Herodias,  wife  to  his  brother  Philip,  who 
was  Hill  living.  St.  John  the  Baptift,  exclaiming  againft 
this  inceft,  was  taken  into  cultody  by  order  of  Antipas, 
iinprifoned  in  the  caftle  of  Machs: rus,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
headed,  as  related  in  Matth.  xiv.  3-12.  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia,  to  revenge  the  affront  which  Herod  had  offered 
to  his  daughter,  declared  war  againft  him,  and  overcame 
him  in  a  very  obftinate  engagement.  Herod,  being  after¬ 
wards  detected  as  a  party  in  Sejanus’s  confpiracy,  was  ba~ 
nilhed  by  the  emperor  Caius  into  Lyons  in  Gaui;  whi¬ 
ther  Herodias  accompanied  him.  This  Antipas  is  the 
Herod  who,  being  at  Jerufalem  at  the  time  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  pafiion,  (Luke  xxiii.  11.)  ridiculed  him,  by  dreff- 
ing  him  in  a  white  robe,  and  directing  him  to  be  con¬ 
duced  back  to  Pilate,  as  a  mock  king,  whofe  ambition- 
gave  him  no  umbrage. 

ANTIP'ATER,  [am,  againft,  and  father,  Gr 

1.  e.  inftead  of,  or  againft,  a  father.]  A  proper  name  of  men. 

ANTIP'ATER,  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  and  one  of 
Alexander  the  Great’s  generals,  was  a  man  of  great  abili¬ 
ties,  and  a  lover  of  the  iciences  ;  but  was  accufed  of  poi- 
foning  Alexander.  He  fubdued  the  revolted  Thracians, 
relieved  Megalopolis,  and  overthrew  the  Spartans  there. 
He  died  321  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 

ANTIP'ATER,  an  Idumean  of  illuftrious  birth,  and 
poffeifed  of  great  riches  and  abilities,  taking  advantage  of 
the  confufion  into  which  the  two  brothers  Hyrcanus  and 
Ariftobulus  plunged  Judea  by  their  conteft  for  the  office 
of  high-prielt,  took  fuch  meafures  as  to  gain  Hyrcanus 
that  office,  and  under  his  government  to  obtain  the  abfo- 
Iute  direction  of  all  affairs;  while  his  great  abilities  and 
application  to  bufinefs  made  him  fo  confiderable,  that  he 
was  honoured  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  invefted  with  the 
royal  authority  in  form  :  but  he  was  at  laft  poifoned  by  a 
Jew,  named  Malachus,  forty-three  years  before  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  sera.'  He  left,  among  his  other  children,  the  famous 
Herod,  king  of  the  Jews. 

ANTIP'ATER  (Caslius),a  Roman  hiftorian,  who  wrote 
a  hilfory  of  the  Punic  war,  much  valued  by  Cicero.  The' 
emperor  Adrian  preferred  him  to  Salluft. 

ANTIP'ATER,  of  Sidon,  a  ftoic  philofopher,  andlike- 
wife  a  poet,  commended  by  Cicero  and  Seneca.  He  flou- 
rifhed  about  the  171ft  Olympiad.  We  have  feveral  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Antko/ogia. 

ANTIP'ATER,  or  Caphar  Saea,  a  feaport  town  of 
Syria,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  :  fix  leagues  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Jaffa. 

ANTIP'ATHES,  f  [froma  fuperftitious  notion  among 
the  ancients  that  this  coral,  as  well  as  many  ftones  and 
gems,  had  a  power  to  drive  away  enchantments.]  The 
Dark  Coral;  in  helminthology,  it  is  a  genus  of  worms 
of  the  order  of  zoophyta.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant;  Hern  expanded  at 
the  bale,  internally  horny  befet  with  final  1  fpines,  exter¬ 
nally  covered  with  a  gelatinous  flelh  befet  with  numerous 
polype-bearing  tubercles. 

Species.  1.  Antipathes  fpiralis,  or  fpiral  antipathes  : 
with  a  very  Ample  fpiral  rough  Item.  Inhabits  the  In¬ 
dian,  Mediterranean,  and  North,  Seas:  of  a  hard  horny 
black  fubftance  exceedingly  brittle,  very  long  and  vari- 
ouiiy  twilled,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  writing-pen.  See 
Plate  of  Anthrenus,  fig.  2.  The  flelhy  part  that  covers 
the  fpiriy  furface  of  the  bone  is  full  of  little  gelatinous 
wart-like  figures.  When  vve  have  loaked  thefe  warts  for 
fome  time  in  warm  water,  they  appear  like  polypes  with  fix 
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claws  furrounding  a  cup  in  the  centre,  which  probably  is 
their  mouth.  This  fpecies  fpreads  itfelf  with  a  broad 
bale  on  a  coral  rock.  The  bone,  or  hard  part,  when 
broke  obliquely,  horizontally  Ihows  that  the  internal  as 
well  as  external  layers  are  full  of  little  fpines.  It  is  of  a 
hard  horny  black  fhining  fubftance,  brittle  almoftas  glafs. 

2.  Antipathes  ulex,or  furze-like  antipathes :  very  much 
branched,  with  fcattered  fpreading  very  rough  fubulate 
branches.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean;  deep  black,  with 
irregularly  difpofed  and  varioufly  directed  ovate  cavities 
dii'perl'ed  about  the  branches  of  a  browniflt-yellow  colour, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  ovaries.  See  Helminthology  Plate 
V.  5-  . 

3.  Antipathes  alopecurioides,  or  fox-tail  antipathes  : 
with  fpinous  fetaceous  clofely-panicled  branches.  Inha¬ 
bits  South  Carolina,  about  two  feet  high,  and  rifes  from  a 
broad  ip  re  ad  bafe,  dividing  into  feveral  large  branches 
fiat  on  one  fide  with  a  groove  along  the  middle ;  it  then 
fubdivides  into  fmaller  branches,  forming  clofe  panicles 
not  unlike  the  fox-tail  grafs ;  the  outfide  greyiih,  the  in- 
fide  black  and  very  brittle. 

4.  Antipathes  cupreffus,  or  cyprefs  antipathes :  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  fimple  rough  panicle,  with  recurved 
branches;  about  two  feet  long,  and  covered  with  a  brown- 
iili  down,  under  which  it  is  deep  black.  Linnaeus  claffed 
this  elegant  fea- product  ion  under  his  genus  Gorgonia,  to 
which  it  is  very  nearly  allied  ;  but  the  flefh  of  this  tribe 
is  fo  remarkably  gelatinous,  and  the  whole  bone,  or  hard 
part,  is  fo  covered  with  fpines,  which  even  are  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  the  interior  iaminae,  that  there  is  fufficient 
realon  for  making  it  of  another  genus,  which  has  been 
done  by  Gmelin.  There  is  a  molt  elegant  fpecimen  in 
the  Britilh  Mufeum,  and  very  good  figures  of  it  in  Rum- 
phius  and  Seba,from  the  latter  of  which  our  defign,  fig.  3, 
js  taken.  It  grows  in  the  Ealt-Indian  Ocean,  among  the 
Spice  Iflands. 

5.  Antipathes  orichalcea,  or  braky  antipathes  :  of  a 
horny  fubftance,  and  in  colour  a  bright  brown,  like  brafs. 
Stems  a  foot  long,  llraight,  with  finall  alternate  knots  or 
knobs,  and  each  terminating  in  a  brufh-like  appearance,  as 
in  the  preceding.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  alfo  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  See  fig.  4. 

6.  Antipathes  lubpinnata :  branched,  pinnate,  rough, 
with  fetaceous  alternate  fubdivifions,  and  a  few  others 
proceeding  tranfverfely  from  them.  Inhabits  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  cinereous,  with  amber  fpines. 

7.  Antipathes  myriophylla  :  with  numerous  incurved 
pinnate  branches,  the  fubdivifions  with  other  fmaller  pin¬ 
nules  on  the  upper  fide.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  fine  lhady  Ihrub  ;  very  rough,  and 
yellowifh-brown. 

8.  Antipathes  dichotoma:  very  long,  dichotomous,  and 
upright.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  two  feet  high, 
round,  dulky. 

9.  Antipathes  clathrata:  very  much  branched,  intri¬ 
cate,  with  confufed  fubdivifions  every-where  coalefcing, 
the  younger  ones  fetaceous.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
a  foot  long,  and  black  within. 

10.  Antipathes  flabellum  :  dilated,  very  much  branch¬ 
ed  and  fubdivided,  the  fubdivifions  branching  both  ways, 
and  cohering  together  in  a  reticulate  manner.  Inhabits 
the  Indian  Ocean  ;  half  a  foot  wide,  black,  rough. 

11.  Antipathes  pennacea:  branched,  fomewhat  incurv¬ 
ed,  the  branches  with  fetaceous  very-crowded  rough  fub- 
divifions.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean;  about  a  foot  high, 
and  nearly  as  thick  at  the  Hem  ;  grey,  within  black. 

12.  Antipathes  ericoides  :  very  much  branched,  very 
rough,  black,  with  fcattered  branches  covered  every-where 
with  fubulate  divilions.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean ;  a 
foot  high,  black. 

ANTIPATHETICAL,  adj.  Having  a  natural  contra¬ 
riety  to  any  thing. — The  loil  is  fat  and  luxurious,  and  an¬ 
tipathetical  to  all  venomous  creatures.  dowel. 

ANTIPATHETIC  ALNESS,  f.  The  quality  or  ftate 
of  having  a  natural  contrariety  fo  any  thing. 
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ANTIP'ATHY,  [from  am,  againfl:,  and  feel¬ 

ing,  Gr.  antipat/lie,  Fr.]  A  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing, 
fo  as  to  fhun  it  voluntarily ;  averfion  ;  difiike.  It  is  op- 
poled  to  fympathy.  It  has  foraetimes  the  particle  again jl 
before  the  objeCt  of  antipathy. — I  had  a  mortal  antipathy 
againfl  Handing  armies  in  times  of  peace  ;  becaufe  I  took 
armies  to  be  hired  by  the  maker  of  the  family  to  keep  his 
children  in  flavery.  Swift. — Sometimes  to  : 

A(k  you,  what  provocation  I  have  had  ? 

The  ftrong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 

When  truth,  or  virtue,  an  affront  endures, 

Th’  affront  is  mine,  my  friend,  and  fhould  beyour's.  Pope „ 

Formerly  with  ;  but  improperly — Tangible  bodies  have 
an  antipathy  with  air:  and  any  liquid  body,  that  is  more 
denfe,  they  will  draw,  condenfe,  and,  in  effect,  incorpo¬ 
rate.  Bacon. 

With  refpect  to  the  doctrine  of  antipathies,  phyfically 
confidered,  it  is  defined  to  be,  “a  natural  horror  and  de- 
teftation,  an  infuperable  hatred,  an  involuntary  averfion, 
which  a  fenfitive  being  feels  for  fome  other  objeft,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  though  the  perfon  who  feels  this  abhorrence  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  caufe,  and  can  by  no  means  ac¬ 
count  for  it.”  Such  is,  they  fay,  the  natural  and  recipro¬ 
cal  hoftility  between  the  falamander  and  the  tortoife;  be¬ 
tween  the  toad  and  the  weafel ;  or  between  fheep  and 
wolves.  Such  is  the  invincible  averfion  of  particular  per- 
fons  againii  cats,  mice,  fpiders,  &c.  a  prepoffeflion  which 
is  fometimes  fo  violent,  as  to  make  them  faint  at  the  fight 
of  thefe  animals.  Of  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  antipa¬ 
thies,  the  ancient  naturalifts,  the  fchoolmen,  and  the  vul¬ 
gar,  form  fo  many  legends ;  and  relate  them  as  certain 
fads,  that  they  may  demand  an  explication  of  them  from 
the  philofophers.  But  thefe  fages  begin  with  invefligating 
whether  fuch  antipathies  aftually  exift  or  not. 

To  explore  the  matter  without  prejudice,  we  fliall  find 
it  neceffary  to  abftraft  from  the  fubjedls  of  this  difquifi- 
tion,  1 .  All  fuch  antipathies  as  are  not  afeertained  ;  as 
that  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  felt  by  hens  at  the  found  of 
an  harp  whole  firings  are  made  of  a  fox’s  bowels,  between 
the  falamander  and  the  tortoife,  and  between  the  weafel 
and  the  toad.  Nothing  is  lefs  confirmed,  or  rather  nothing 
is  more  falfe,  than  thefe  fafls,  with  which  vulgar  creduli¬ 
ty  and  ailonilliment  are  amuled  and  actuated  :  and,  though 
fome  of  thefe  antipathies  fhould  be  afeertained,  this  would 
be  no  proof  that  the  animals  which  feel  them  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  caufes,  according  to  their  mode  and 
proportion  of  knowledge  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  no  lon¬ 
ger  the  antipathy  which  we  have  defined. 

2.  We  mull  abftract  thofe  antipathies  which  can  be  ex- 
tinguifhed  or  refumed  at  pleafure ;  thofe  fictitious  aver- 
fions,  which  certain  perfons  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel,  with 
affected  airs,  that  they  may  appear  more  precife  and  fini¬ 
cal,  or  Angularly  and  prodigioufly  elegant ;  that  they  may 
feem  to  have  qualities  fo  exquifitely  fine,  as  require"  to  be 
treated  with  peculiar  delicacy.  POne  who  beftows  any  at¬ 
tention  on  the  fubjecl,  would  be  aflonifhed  to  find  how 
many  of  thefe  chimerical  averfions  there  are,  which  are 
pretended,  and  palled  upon  the  world  by  thofe  who  affedt 
them  as  natural  and  unconquerable. 

3.  When  we  abftraCt  thofe  averfions  the  caufes  of  which 
are  known  and  evident,  we  fliall  be  furprifed  to  find  how 
finall,  how  inconfiderable,  is  the  quantity  of  thofe  which 
are  conformable  to  our  definition.  Will  any  one  pretend 
to  call  by  the  name  of  antipathy ,  thofe  real,  innate,  and 
inconteftible,  averfions  which  prevail  between  fheep  and 
.wolves?  Their  caufe  is  obvious  ;  the  wolf  devours  the 
fheep,  and  fubfifts  upon  its  victims  ;  and  every  animal  na¬ 
turally  flies  with  terror  from  pain  or  dellruCtion :  fheep 
ought  therefore  to  regard  wolves  with  horror,  which  for 
their  nutrition  tear  and  mangle  the  unrefifling  prey.  From 
principles  fimilar  to  this,  arifes  that  averfion  which  num¬ 
bers  of  people  feel  againit  ferpents  ;  againfl  finall  animals, 
fuch  as  reptiles  in  general,  and  the  greateft  number  of  in¬ 
fers. 
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ft: Sts.  During  the  credulous  and  fufceptible  period  of  in¬ 
fancy,  pains  have  been  taken  to  imprefs  on  our  minds  the 
frightful  idea  that  they  are  venomous;  that  their  bite  is 
mortal  ;  that  their  fting  is  dangerous,  produStive  of  tor¬ 
menting  inflammations  or  tumours,  and  fometimes  fatal. 
Thefe  horrible  prepolfdTions  are  indudrioufly  inculcated 
from  our  infancy ;  and  often  l'upported  by  difmal  tales, 
which  are  greedily  imbibed,  and  indelibly  engraven  on 
our  memories.  Is  it  then  wonderful,  if  thefe  falfe  im- 
preflions  have  neither  been  corrected  by  future  reflections 
nor  experiments,  that  we  fhould  entertain,  during  our 
whole  lives,  an  averiiou  for  fuch  objeCls,  even  when  we 
have  forgot  the  admonitions,  the  couverfations,  and  ex¬ 
amples,  which  have  taught  us  to  believe  and  to  regard 
them  as  noxious  beings  ?  The  frightful  (lories  of  dogs 
and  cats,  which  have  gone  mad,  and  killed  their  mailers, 
or  which  have  given  them  mortal  wounds,  are  more  than 
fufficient  to  jnfpire  a  timorous  perfon  with  an  averfion  for 
thefe  animals  ;  and,  if  the  olfadlory  nerves  of  fuch  a  per- 
lon  be  delicate,  he  will  immediately  difcover  the  fmell  of 
them  in  his  chamber :  didurbed  by  the  apprehenfion  which 
thefe  eftluvia  excite  in  his  mind,  he  gives  himfelf  up  to 
the  mod  violent  uneafinefs,  which  is  tranquillized  when 
he  is  alfured  that  the  animal  is  no  longer  in  the  room.  All 
this  is  nothing  but  the  effeft  of  a  childifh  fear,  founded 
on  certain  confided  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  hazard 
which  one  may  run  with  thefe  animals.  The  antipathy 
which  fome  people  entertain  againd  eels,  though  they  are 
eaten  by  others  with  avidity,  arifes  from  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  ferpents,  to  which  thefe  fifties  are  in  fome  degree 
fimilar.  There  are  likewife  other  antipathies  which  do 
not  originate  in  the  imagination,  but  arife  from  fome  na¬ 
tural  incongruity;  fuch  as  we  often  remark  in  children, 
for  particular  kinds  of  vi&uals,  with  which  their  fade  is 
not  offended,  but  which  their  domachs  cannot  digeft,  and 
are  therefore  thrown  up  as  fcon  as  (wallowed. 

To  what  then  are  thofe  antipathies,  of  which  we  have 
heard  fo  much,  reducible  >  Either  to  legendary  tales,  or 
to  averfions  againd  objeCls  which  we  believe  dangerous; 
or  to  a  childifli  terror  of  imaginary  perils ;  or  to  a  difrelidi, 
of  which  the  caufe  is  difguifed  ;  or  to  a  ridiculous  aft'efta- 
tion  of  delicacy  ;  or  to  an  infirmity  of  the  flomach  ;  in  a 
word,  to  a  real  or  pretended  reluctance  for  tilings  which 
are  either  inveded,  or  fuppofed  to  be  inveded,  with  qua¬ 
lities  hurtful  to  us.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
preventing,  or  regulating,  the  antipathies  of  children  ;  in 
familiarifing  them  with  objeCts  of  every  kind ;  in  difcover- 
ing  to  them,  without  emotion,  fuch  as  are  dangerous  ;  in 
teaching  them  the  means  of  defence  and  fecurity,  or  the 
methods  of  efcaping  their  noxious  influence  :  and,  when 
the  rational  powers  are  matured  by  age,  in  reflecting  on 
the  nature  of  thofe  objeCts  which  we  fear,  in  afcertaining 
what  has  been  told  concerning  their  qualities,  or  in  vigo- 
roufly  operating  upon  our  own  dilpofitions  to  overcome 
thofe  vain  repugnancies  which  we  may  feel. 

Antipathy,  in  ethics,  hatred,  averfion,  repugnancy. 
Hatred  is  entertained  againd  perfons  ;  averfion,  and  antipa¬ 
thy,  indifcriminately  againd  perfons  or  things;  and  re¬ 
pugnancy,  againd  aCtions  alone.  Hatred  is  more  voluntary 
than  averfion,  antipathy,  or  repugnancy.  Thefe  lad  have 
greater  adinity  with  the  animal  conditution.  The  caufes 
of  antipathy  are  lefs  known  than  thofe  of  averdon.  Re¬ 
pugnancy  is  lefs  permanent  than  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  We  hate  a  vicious  character,  we  feel  averfion  to 
its  exertions :  we  are  affeCted  with  antipathy  for  certain 
perfons  at  firffc  fight ;  there  are  fome  affairs  which  we  tranf- 
aclwith  repugnancy;  hatred  calumniates;  averfion  keeps 
us  at  a  dillance  from  certain  perfons:  antipathy  makes  us 
deled  them  ';  repugnancy  hinders  us  from  imitating  them. 

ANTIPA'TRIS,  a  town  of  Paledine,  anciently  called 
Caphar-Saba,  according  to  Jofephus,  but  named  Antipatris 
by  Herod  the  Great,  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater. 
It  was  fituated  in  a  pleafant  valley,  in  the  way  from  Jeru- 
falem  to  Csefarea. 

ANTIPELAR/GIA,  f.  among  the  ancients,  a  law, 
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whereby  children  are  obliged  to  furniffi  necedaries  to  their 
aged  parents.  The  ciconia,  or  dork,  is  a  bird  famous  for 
the  care  it  takes  of  its  parents  when  grown  old.  Hence, 
in  fome  Latin  writers,  this  is  rendered  l ex  ciconiaria,  or 
the  dork’s  law. 

ANTIPERISTA'SIS,  f.  [from  am^e'^raatj,  formed 
of  am,  and  nrt -girupai,  Gr.  to  dand  round.]  The  oppo- 
dtion  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the  quality  it  op¬ 
poses  becomes  heightened  or  intended  ;  or  the  aidion  by 
Which  a  body,  attacked  by  another,  collects  itfelf,  and 
becomes  dronger  by  fuch  oppodtion  ;  or  an  intention  of 
the  activity  of  one  quality  caufed  by  the  oppodtiop  of  ano¬ 
ther.  Thus  quicklime  is  fet  on  fire  by  the  afi'ulion  of  cold 
water  ;  fo  water  becomes  warmer  in  winter  than  in  fum- 
rner;  and  thunder  and  lightning  are  excited  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  air,  which  is  continually  cold,  and  all  by  an - 
tiperijlafis.  This  is  an  exploded  principle  in  the  Peripa¬ 
tetic  philofopliy. — The  riotous  prodigal  dcteds  covetuouf- 
nefs  ;  yet  let  him  find  the  fprings  grow  dry  which  feed  his 
luxury,  covetuoufnefs  dial!  be  called  in:  and  fo,  by  a 
drange  antiperifafis,  prodigality  diall  beget  rapine.  Decay 
of  Piety . 

ANTIPESTILEN'TIAL,  ad),  [from  anti,  and  po¬ 
tential.  ]  Efficacious  againd  the  infection  of  the  plague. — . 
Perfumes  correct  the  air  before  it  is  attracted  by  the  lungs  ; 
or,  rather,  antipefilential  unguents,  to  anoint  the  nodrils 
with.  Harvey. 

ANTI'PHATF.S,  king  of  the  Lasdrigones,  who  were 
faid  to  be  cannibals.  Ulyfles,  returning  from  Troy,  came 
upon  his  coafts,  and  fent  three  men  to  examine  the  coun¬ 
try.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them,  and  purfued  the 
others,  and  funk  the  deet  of  Ulylfes  with  dones,  except 
the  fltip  in  which  Ulylfes  was. 

ANTIPHLOGrS'TICS,/.  [am,  againd,  and  pApyo«?, 
inflammation.]  Medicines  or  remedies  fuited  to  re  (iff,  di- 
miniffi,  or  cure,  inflammation,  or  an  inflammatory  diathefis. 
of  the  conditution.  Under  which  head  may  be  tiafled  all 
watery  diluents,  cooling  faline  aperients,  diaphoretics,  and 
diuretics  ;  antimonials  in  fmall  doles  ;  but  particularly 
bleeding ,  general  and  topical.  Befides  living  on  watery 
cooling  vegetables,  drinking  copioully  of  fimple  watery 
liquids,  and  abdaining  totally  from  all  animal"  food  and 
dimulating  diet,  may  be  clafled  not  amongd  the  weakeft 
of  the  materials  proper  for  promoting  the  dedred  intent, 
under  circumdances  where  antiphlogidi.es  are  required. 

ANTI'PHONARY,  or  Antiphona'rium,  f.  a  fer. 
vice-book,  which  contained  all  the  invitatories,  refponfo- 
ries,  collects,  and  whatever  elfe  was  fung  or  faid  in  the 
choir,  except  the  leffons.  This  is  otherwife  called  refpon- 
forium,  from  the  refponfes  therein  contained.  The  author 
of  the  Roman  Antiphonary  w'as  pope  Gregory  the  Great. 
By  the  provincial  conditutions  of  archbilhop  Winchelfey, 
made  at  Merton,  A.D.  1305,  it  is  required,  [hat  one  of 
thefe  (hould  be  found  in  every  church  within  the  province 
of  Canterbury.  The  ufe  of  them  was  forbidden  by  the 
3d  and  4th  of  Edward  V I.  c.  10. 

ANTI'PHONY,  f  the  anfwer  made  by  one  choir  to 
another,  when  the  pfalm  or  anthem  is  fung  between  two. 
It  alfo  fometimes  denotes  a  fpecies  of  pfalmody,  wherein 
the  congregation,  being  divided  into  two  parts,  repeat  the 
pfalms,  verfe  for  verfe,  alternately.  In  this  fenfe  anti¬ 
phony  dands  contradidinguilhed  from  fymphony,  where 
the  whole  congregation  dng  together.  Antiphony  differs 
from  refponforium,  becaufe  in  this  latter,  the  verfe  is  only 
fpoken  by  one  perfon  ;  whereas  in  the  former,  the  verfes 
are  fung  by  the  two  choirs  alternately. 

Antiphony,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  words  given 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  pfalm,  to  which  both  the  choirs 
are  to  accommodate  their  finging. 

Antiphony,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  denotes;  a  kind 
of  compolition  made  of  feveral  verfes  extracted  out  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pfalms,  adapted  to  exprefs  the  myftepy  folenmized 
on  the  occafion. 

ANTIPHRA'SIS,  f  [from  am,  againft,  and,  k, 
y  L  * 
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a  form  of  fpeech.  ]  The  life  of  words  in  a  fenfe  oppoiite 
to  their  proper  meaning. — You  now  find  no  caufe  to  re¬ 
pent,  that  you  never  dipt  your  hands  in  tire  bloody  high 
courts  of  juftice,  fo  called  only  by  antiphrafis.  South. 

ANTIPH'.THrSlCS,yi  [from  n,  againft,  and  ipOicic, 
a  kind  of  confumption.  ]  Remedies  againft  a  confumption. 

ANTI PHTHO'R A,  f.  [from  «kti,  againft,  and  (pSoja, 
corruption.]  A  fpeties  of  wolf ’s-bane,  which  reiifts  cor¬ 
ruption. 

ANTIPHY'SICS,  f.  [from  am,  againft,  and  (pvo-ua } 
to  blow.]  Remedies  againft  wind. 

ANTIPLEURI'TICS,  J.  [am,  againft,  and 
apleurify.]  A  remedy  againft  a  pleurify. 

ANTJ'PODAL,  adj.  Relating  to  the  countries  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  antipodes. — The  Americans  are  antipodal  un¬ 
to  the  Indians.  Brozon. 

ANTJ'PODES,y.  [from  am,  againft,  and  feet.] 

Thofe  people  who,  living  on  the  other  fide  of  the  globe, 
have  their  feet  direftly  oppoiite  to  ours.  It  has  no  lingular : 
So  fhines  the  fun,  though  hence  remov’d,  as  clear, 

When  his  beams  warm  th’  antipodes,  as  here.  Waller. 

Antipodes,  in  geography,  are  the  inhabitants  of  two 
places  on  the  earth  which  lie  diametrically  oppoiite  to  each 
other,  or  that  walk  feet  to  feet ;  that  is,  if  a  line  be  con- 
linued  down  from  our  feet,  quite  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  till  it  arrive  at  the  furface  on  the  other  fide,  it 
will  fall  on  the  feet  of  our  antipodes,  and  vice  verfa.  Anti¬ 
podes  are  180  degrees  diftant  from  each  other  every  way 
on  the  furface  of  the  globe  ;  they  have  equal  latitudes, 
the  one  north  and  the  other  fouth,  but  they  differ  by  180 
degrees  of  longitude  :  they  have  therefore  the  fame  cli¬ 
mates  or  degrees  of -heat  and  cold,  with  the  fame  feafons 
and  length  of  days  and  nights  ;  but  all  of  thefe  at  contrary 
times,  it  being  day  to  the  one  when  it  is  night  to  the 
other ;  fummer  to  the  one,  when  it  is  winter  to  the  other, 
<&c.  they  have  alfo  the  fame  horizon,  the  one  being  as  far 
■diftant  on  the  one  fide  as  the  other  on  the  other  fide  ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  fun,  &c.  rifes  to  the  one,  it  lets  to 
the  other.  The  antipodes  to  London  are  a  part  a  little  S. 
of  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  faid  that  Plato  firft  ftarted 
the  notion  of  antipodes,  and  gave  them  the  name  ;  which 
is  likely  enough,  as  he  conceived  that  the  earth  was  of  a 
globular  figure  :  but  there  have  been  great  difputes  upon 
this  point,  and  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  greatly  op- 
pofed  it,  efpecially  Ladlantius  and  Auguftine,  who  laugh¬ 
ed  at  it,  and  were  greatly  perplexed  tothink'how  men  and 
trees  fliould  hang  pendulous  in  the  air  with  their  feet  upper- 
moft,  as  he  thought  they  muft  do  in  the  other  hemifphere. 

ANTI'POLIS,  now  Antibes,  on  the  coaft  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  a  colony  of  the  Maflilians,  near  the  river  Verus, 
ia  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  three  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Nice. 
Lat.  43.  40.  Ion.  7.  o.  E. 

AN'TIPOPE,  y.  [from  anti,  againft,  and  pope.~\  He 
that  ufurps  the  popedom,  in  oppofition  to  the  right  pope. 
— This  houfe  is  famous  in  luftory,  for  the  retreat  of  an 
antipope,  who  calls  himfelf  Felix  V.  Addijon. 

ANTIP'TOSIS,  y  [arnTriwc-i?,  of  am,  againft,  or  for, 
and  ttLc-i;,  a  cafe,  Gr.  ]  Medicines  which  temper  and  al¬ 
lay  too  much  heat  in  fevers,  as  acids  do ;  alfo  a  figure  in 
grammar,  when  one  cafe  is  put  for  another. 

ANTIQU A'RE,  f.  among  Roman  lawyers,  properly 
denotes  the  rejecting  of  a  new  law',  or  refilling  to  pal’s  it. 

I  n  which  fenfe,  antiquating  differs  from  abrogating  ;  as  the 
latter  imports  the  annulling  an  old  law,  the  former  the 
rejecting  a  new  one.  Antiquare  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  law’s 
growing  obfolete,  or  into  difufe,  either  by  age  or  non- 
cbfervarice. 

ANTIQUA'RII,  /.  a  name  given  to  copiers  of  old 
books.  After  the  decline  of  learning  amongft  the  Romans, 
and  when  many  religious  houfes  were  erected,  learning  was 
chiefly  in  the'hands  of  the  clergy  ;  the  greateft  number  of 
whom  were  regulars,  and  lived  in  monafteries.  In  thefe 
houfes  were  many  iudiiftrious  men,  who  were  continually 
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employed  in  making  new  copies  of  old  books,  either  for 
the  ule  of  the  monaftery,  or  for  their  own  emolument, 
Thefe  writing  monks  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
antiquarii.  They  deprived  the  poor  librarii,  or  common 
feriptores,  of  great  part  of  their  bufinefs,  fo  that  thefe 
found  it  difficult  to  gain  a  fubfiftence  for  themfelves  and 
families.  This  put  them  upon  finding  out  more  expedi¬ 
tious  methods  of  tranferibing  books.  1  hey  formed  the  let¬ 
ters  fmaller,  and  made  ule  of  more  jugations  and  abbre¬ 
viations  than  had  been  ufiial.  They  proceeded  in  this 
manner  till  the  letters  became  exceedingly  fmall  ;  the  ab¬ 
breviations  W'ere  very  numerous,  and  extremely  difficult 
to  be  read.  This  in  fome  meafure  accounts  for  the  great 
variety  of  hands  in  the  fpecies  of  writing  called  Modem 
Gothic.  When  a  number  of  copies  were  to  be  made  of  the 
fame  work,  it  was  ufual  to  employ  feveral  perfons  at  the 
fame  time  in  writing  it;  each  perfon,  except  him  who  wrote 
the  firft  fkin,  began  where  his  affiftant  was  to  leave  off. 

AN'TIQUARY,  J.  [ antiquarius ,  Lat.]  A  man  (tudious 
of  antiquity  ;  a  collector  of  ancient  things. — All  arts,  rari¬ 
ties,  and  inventions,  are  but  the  reliefs  of  an  intelledf  de¬ 
faced  with  fin.  We  admire  it  now,  only  as  antiquaries  do 
a  piece  of  old  coin,  for  the  (lamp  it  once  bore.  South.  In 
the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  there  were  perfons  of 
diftiniflion  called  antiquaries,  whole  bufinefs  it  was  to  fliew 
ftrangers  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  to  explain  the  anci¬ 
ent  inferiptions,  and  to  give  them  all  the  affiftance  they 
could  in  this  way  of  learning.  Paufanias  calls  thefe  anti¬ 
quaries  V.^r,yr,Tcti.  The  Sicilians  call  them  myjlogogi.  There 
was  an  ancient  college  of  antiquaries  erecled  in  Ireland  by 
Ollamh  Fodhla,  700  years  before  Chrift,  for  compofing  a 
hiftorv  of  that  country  :  and  to  this,  fay  the  Iriffi  hifto- 
rians,  it  is  owing,  that  the  hiftories  and  antiquities  of  that 
kingdom  may  be  traced  back  beyond  thofe  of  moll  other 
nations.  There  is  a  fociety  of  antiquaries  in  London,  and 
another  in  Edinburgh,  incorporated  by  the  king’s  charter, 
Henry  VIII.  gave  John  Leland  the  title  of  his  antiquary; 
a  title  which,  fays  the  author  of  his  life,  no  body  ever  en¬ 
joyed  befides  himfelf.  The  kings  of  Sweden  have  been 
at  great  expence  to  illufirate  the  antiquity  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  having  eftablilhed  an  academy  of  antiquaries  with  this 
lingle  view.  The  office  of  the  ancient  Irifli  antiquaries 
was  to  preferve  the  genealogies  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  to 
correffi;  the  regal  tables  of  fuccelilon,  and  deliver  down  the 
pedigree  of  every  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  family. 

To  AN'TIQUATE,  v.  a.  [ antique ,  Lat.]  To  put  out 
of  ule  ;  to  make  obfolete _ Milton’s  Paradife  Loft  is  ad¬ 

mirable.  But  cannot  I  admire  the  height  of  his  inven¬ 
tion,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  expreflion,  without  defending 
his  antiquated  words,  and  the  perpetual  harftmefs  of  their 
found  ?  Drydcn. 

AN'TIQUATEDNESS,  f.  The  date  of  being  anti¬ 
quated,  worn  out  of  ufe,  or  obfolete. 

ANTI'QUE,  adj.  [ antique ,  Fr.  antiqims,  Lat.  It  was 
formerly  pronounced  according  to  the  Englifti  analogy, 
with  the  accent  on  the  firft  Ly liable  ;  but  now  after  the 
French,  with  the  accent  on  the  laft,  at  leaft  in  profe ;  the 
poets  ufe  it  varioufly.]  Ancient;  old;  not  modern : 

Such  truth  in  love  as  th’  antique  world  did  know, 

In  fuch  a  ftyle  as  courts  may  boaft  of  now.  Waller. 

Of  genuine  antiquity. — The  feals  which  we  have  remain¬ 
ing  of  Julius  Caefar,  which  we  know  to  be  antique,  have 
the  (bar  of  Venus  over  them.  Dry  den.  Of  old  faftiion. 
Odd  ;  wild  ;  antic  : 

And  fooner  may  a  gulling  weather-fpy, 

By  drawing  forth  heav’n’s  fcheme,  tell  certainly 
What  fafliion’d  hats,  or  ruffs,  or  fuits,  next  year 
Our  giddy-headed  antique  youth  will  wear.  Donn.e. 

Anti'ctue  ,f.  An  antiquity  ;  a  remain  of  ancient  times; 
an  ancient  rarity. — I  leave  to  Edward,  now  earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  my  feal  of  Julius  Caefar  ;  as  alfo  another  feal,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  young  Hercules  ;  both  very  choice  antiques , 
and  fet  in  gold.  Swift. 

Antique 
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Antique  is  fometitnes  contradiftinguilhed  from  ancient, 
which  llgnifies  a  lefs  degree  of  antiquity.  Thus  antique 
architecture  is  frequently  diftinguiflied  from  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture. 

ANTI'QUENESS,y.  The  quality  of  being  antique; 
an  appearance  of  antiquity. — We  may  riifcover  fomething 
venerable  in  the  antiquencjs  of  the  work;  but  we  would 
fee  the  detign  enlarged.  Addifon. 

ANTI'QJLTITY,/.  [antiquitas,  Lat.]  Old  times;  time 
pad:  long  ago. — I  mention  Ariftotle,  Polybius,  and  Cicero, 
the  greateft  philofopher,  the  molt  impartial  hittorian,  and 
the  molt  confummate  ftatefman,  of  all  antiquity.  Addifon. 
— The  people  of  old  times  ;  the  ancients. — That  fuch  pil¬ 
lars  .were  raifed  by  Seth,  all  antiquity  has  avowed.  Ra¬ 
leigh. — The  works  or  remains  of  old  times. — As  for  the 
obfervation  of  Machiavel,  traducing  Gregory  the  Great, 
that  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extinguilh  all  heathen  an¬ 
tiquities:  I  do  not  find  that  thofe  zeals  laft  long;  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  fucceflion  of  Sabinian,  who  did  revive  the 
former  antiquities.  Bacon. — Old  age  ;  a  ludicrous  fenfe. — 
Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  Ihort?  your  chin 
double?  your  wit  fingle  ?  and  every  part  about  you  blafted 
with  .antiquity?  and  will  you  yet  call  yourfelf  young? 
Skakefpcare. — Ancientnefs;  as,  This  ring  is  valuable  for 
its  antiquity. 

Antiquities  form  a  very  extenfive  fcience,  which  is  in- 
di.fpenfable  to  the  theologian  ;  who  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  to  enable  him 
properly  to  .explain  numberlefs  palfages  in  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaments :  to  the  lawyer;  who,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  can  never 
well  underhand  and  properly  apply  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Roman  laws :  to  the  phyfician  and  the  philofopher,  that 
they  may  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and 
principles  of  the  phyfic  and  philofophy  of  the  ancients: 
to  the  critic,  that  he  may  be  able  to  underftand  and  inter¬ 
pret  ancient  authors  :  to  the  orator  and  poet,  who  will  be 
thereby  enabled  to  ornament  their  writings  with  the  moll 
elevated  images,  allufions,  comparifons,  &c. 

Antiquities  are  divided  into  facred  and  profane,  into 
public  and  private,  univerfal  and  particular,  &c.  hence  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive  that  they  form  a  fpecies  of  ftudy  equally 
extenfive  and  complicated,  and  with  which  only  a  very 
fmall  acquaintance  could  have  been  attainable  by  any  one 
man,  if  our  predecefldrs  had  not  prepared  the  way,  by 
leaving  us  fuch  ineftimable  works  as  thofe  of  Gronovius, 
Graevius,  Montfaucon,  Count  Caylus,  Winckleman,  the 
Hebraic  antiquities  of  D.  Iken  of  Bremen,  the  Grecian 
antiquities  of  Brunings,  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Nieu- 
poort,  Bibiiographia  Antiquaria  Joh.  Alberti  Fabricii  pro- 
reftor  at  Hamburg,  &c.  &c.  Nor  muft  we  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  that  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  entitled, 
The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  thofe  of  Balbec.  Alfo  Stu¬ 
art  and  Revett’s  Antiquities  of  Athens;  the  laft  remains 
of  which,  in  that  land  of  elegance,  muft  be  deemed  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  prefent  day,  when  we  confider,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  mouldering  decay  of  all-devouring  time, 
the  prefent  pofTeffors  of  that  country  are  converting  thofe 
beautiful  remains  into  lime,  and  to  other  ules  of  no  high¬ 
er  eftimation ! 

ANTIRRHE'A,yi  in  botany.  See  Cunninghamia. 

ANTIRRH'INUM,/.  [avrk^cequalis,  and  nafus.~]  In 
botany,  fnap-dragon,  calves-fnout,  or  toad-flax.  This  is 
a  genus  of  the  didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs,  ranking  in 
the  natural  order  of  perfonatae.  The  generic  characters 
are — Calyx:  perianthium  five-parted,  permanent;  divi- 
fions  oblong,  the  two  lower  more  gaping.  Corolla:  rao- 
napetalous,  ringent;  tube  oblong,  gibbous;  limb  bilabi¬ 
ate;  upper  lip  bifid,  reflex  on  the  (ides;  lower  trifid,  ob- 
tufc ;  palate  convex,  ufually  clofed  by  a  prominency  be¬ 
tween  the  lips,  produced  from  the  under  lip;  the  throat 
being  concave  beneath  ;  neCtary  at  the  bale  of  the  corolla 
produced  downwards,  prominent.  Stamina  :  filaments  four 
inclofed  under  the  upper  lip,  nearly  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  corolla,  yet  two  are  (horter ;  anthene  converging. 


Piftilfum  :  germ  roundilh  ;  ftyle  Ample,  of  the  length  and 
in  the  fituation  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  obtufe.  Pericar- 
pium:  capfule  roundifii,  obtufe,  two-celled,  of  different 
form  and  aperture  in  the  different  fpecies.  Seeds:  very 
many;  receptacles  reniform,  folitary,  affixed  to  the  par¬ 
tition. — EJJcntial  Character.  Calyx,  five-leaved;  corolla, 
with  the  bale  produced  downwards  and  nectariferous ;  cap¬ 
fule,  two-celled. 

Species.  I.  Leaves  angular,  i.  Antirrhinum  cymbalaria, 
or  ivy-leaved  toad-flax  :  leaves  heart-fliaped,  five-lobed, 
alternate;  (talks  procumbent.  Root  perennial,  fibrofe, 
inferring  itfelf  fo  into  the  crevices  of  walls  and  rocks  as 
fcarcely  to  be  eradicated.  Stalks  numerous,  growing  in 
a  tuft,  creeping  at  bottom,  branched,  round,  purplilh,  and 
ftringy.  Leaves  roundilh,  Ihining,  fomewhat  flefhy,  fome 
Oppolite,  others  alternate,  frequently  purplilh:  lobes  of 
the  lower  ones  blunt,  upper  acute,  the  fmalleft  only  three- 
lobed.  Seeds  black,  roundilh,  wrinkled  like  the  nut  of  the 
walnut.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth,  and  has  a  difagreea- 
ble  fmell.  It  varies  with  a  white  flower.  Linnaeus  has  a 
fancy  that  this  plant  might  be  produced  from  the  impreg¬ 
nation  of  antirrhinum  clatine  by  the  pollen  of  campanula 
htedertefolia.  It  grows  wild  on  old  walls  at  Bafi),  Baden, 
and  many  other  towns  of  Switzerland,  where,  however, 
Haller  fays,  it  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Cherler.  In 
Germany,  as  at  Heidelberg;  Ilaerlem  in  Holland;  alfo 
about  Paris,  and  molt  of  the  towns  in  the  fouth  of  France. 
It  is  a  native  of  Italy;  from  whence  it  came  to  us,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Miller,  and  is  now  Common  on  the  walls  in  and 
near  London,  that  are  within  reach  of  the  Thames ;  as  on 
the  Temple  walls,  &c.  and  on  thofe  of'  the  phytic-garden 
at  Chelfea;  whence  it  probably  originated  about  London. 
Dr.  Richardfon  remarked  it  in  the  quarries  about  Darford 
in  Yorkfhire :  and  it  lias  long  grown  upon  the  walls  about 
the  old  manor-houfe,  at  Dry  Drayton,  in  Cambridgefhire; 
alfo  at  Burleigh,  by  Stamford,  &c.  Johnfon  (in  Gerard) 
calls  it  Italian  baftard  navel-zvort,  and  does  not  hint  at  its 
being  wild  in  his  time.  Parkinfon,  a  few  years  after  fays, 
that  it  groweth  naturally  in  divers  places  of  our  land.  It 
is  one  of  the  plants  adapted  to  the  ornament  of  rock- 
work,  which  it  will  cover,  if  moift,  with  a  thick  tapeftry  ; 
and  flowers  from  June  to  October. 

2.  Antirrhinum  pilofum,  oV  hairy-leaved  toad-flax: 
leaves  kidney-lhaped,  very  hairy,  alternate;  ftalks  pro¬ 
cumbent.  This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  Alps,  and  is  of 
the  fame  lize  with  the  foregoing. 

3.  Antirrhinum  elatine,  or  Sharp-pointed  toad- flax  or 
fluellin:  leaves  haftate,  alternate  ;  ftalks  procumbent.  It 
is  more  bitter  than  the  other  forts,  and  the  expreffed  juice 
of  the  plant,  or  the  di (tilled  water,  is  affirmed  to  check 
foul-  ulcers.  It  varies  with  blue  flowers.  This  grows  wild 
in  corn-fields,  in  Italy,  Carniola,  Switzerland,  France, 
Germany,  and  England;  flowering  vvrth  us  from  July  to 
October. 

4.  Antirrhinum  fpurium,  or  round-leaved  toad-flax  or 
fluellin:  leaves  ovate,  alternate  ;  ftalks  procumbent.  This 
differs  from  the  laft,  in  having  all  the  leaves  ovate,  or 
roundilh,  fometimes  (lightly  toothed  ;  and  the  fpur  shorter 
than  the  body  of  the  corolla.  It  is  rather  a  larger  plant; 
the  Items  are  more  branched,  and  the  leaves  are  more 
hairy.  It  is  found  among  corn,  and  flowers  at  the  fame 
feafon  with  the  foregoing.  It  grows  wild  in  the  fields  of 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

;.  Antirrhinum  cirrhofum, or  tendrilled  toad-flax  :  leaves 
haftate,  alternate;  Items  fpreading  ;  petioles  every  where 
tendrilled.  Native  of  Egypt.  Annual. 

6.  Antirrhinum  FEgyptiacum,  or  Egyptian  toad-flax:  - 
leaves  haftate,  alternate  ;  Item  erect,  very  branching;  pe¬ 
duncles  ftiffifti.  This  refembles  the  third  fpecies ;  and  is 
an  Egyptian  plant,  as  its  name  implies. 

II.  Leaves  oppofite.  7.  Antirrhinum  triphyllum,  or 
three-leaved  toad-flax  :  leaves  ternate,  ovate.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk 
near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  oval  linooth  grey  leaves, 
placed  often  by  threes,  and  fometimes  by  pairs  oppofite- 
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at  the  joints;  the  flowers  grow  in  Ihcrt  fpikes  at  the  top 
of  the  ikilks> ;  they  are  ihaped  iike  thofe  of  the  common 
fort,  but  have  not  fuch  long  tubes:  they  are  yellow,  with 
faffrph-coloui  ed  chaps.  This  fort  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft,  tlie  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  and  the  plants 
foon  after  decay,  ft  grows  naturally  about  Valeria  and 
in  Sicily.  There  is  a  variety  of  this,  whofe  flowers  have 
a  purple  flandard  and  fpur,  which  make  a  pretty  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  garden.  The  leaves  of  this  are  longer  than  thofe 
of  the  yellow.  Mr.  Miller  alfo  mentions  a  third  variety, 
which  he  makes  a  diftincT  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  lina- 
ria  lufitanica.  It  has  fpear-fhaped  fmooth  leaves,  placed 
lometimes  by  fours  round  the  flalk,  and  at  others  by  op- 
polite  pairs;  the  flalks  are  terminated  by  large  purple 
flowers  with  long  fpurs,  Handing  upon  foot-ftalks.  This 
grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  flowers  in  July, 
but  feldom  ripens  feeds  in  England.  This  fpecies  was 
cultivated  in  164.0. 

8.  Antirrhinum  triornithophorum  :  leaves  in  fours,  lan¬ 
ceolate;  Item  eredf,  branching ;  flowers  peduncled.  Flow¬ 
ers  purple,  and  very  large.  A  native  of  Portugal  and 
America. 

9.  Antirrhinum  purpureum,  or  purple  toad-flax  :  leaves 
quaternate,  linear;  flower-bearing  Hem  erecl,  fpiked.  Root 
perennial.  Stem  two  feet  high,  round,  fmooth.  Native 
of  Italy.  Ray  remarked  it  about  Naples,  and  particularly 
at  the  foot  of  Vefuvius.  It  was  cultivated  in  1648,  in  the 
Oxford  garden,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

10.  Antirrhinum  verficolor,  or  fpiked-flowered  toad¬ 
flax  :  leaves  linear- lanceolate ;  the  lower  ones  ternate; 
Hem  ereift,  fpiked.  It  refembles  common  toad-flax  (No. 
33),  but  the  Hems  are  narrower.  A  native  of  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe. 

11.  Antirrhinum  repens,  or  creeping  toad-flax:  leaves 
linear,  crowded,  below  quaternate ;  calyxes  equalling  the 
capfule.  This  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife  f'e- 
veral  flalks  near  two  feet  high,  which  branch  out  on  every 
fide,  with  narrow  leaves  growing  in  clutters  towards  the 
bottom,  but  upwards  they  are  fometimes  by  pairs,  and  at 
others  fingle.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  leofe  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  flalks;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
appear  in  June  and  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
The  flowers  have  no  feent.  According  to  Allioni,  this 
differs  but  little  from  the  next.  The  flower  of  that  is  ra¬ 
ther  lefs,  and  befides  two  bearded  yellow  lines,  which  run 
along  the  throat  on  the  lower  lip,  it  has  two  diflindt  yel¬ 
low  fpots  at  the  origin  of  the  beard.  In  this,  the  flower 
is  every  where  flriated  with  purple  lines  :  the  branches  are 
alfo  more  wand-like  and  crowded.  The  leaves  are  rather 
lefs  in  the  following  fpecies.  A  native  of  Italy,  France, 
and  England:  as  in  Hertfordfliire,  and  about  Henley  in 
Oxfordlhire. 

Antirrhinum  Monfpeflulanum,  or  Montpellier  toad¬ 
flax  :  leaves  linear-filiform  fucculent,  fcattered,  crowded ; 
Hem  erect;  fpur  lliorter  than  the  calyx.  This  lias  a  pe¬ 
rennial  root,  from  which  arife  many  brandling  flalks  near 
two  feet  high,  with  very  narrow  leaves  growing  in  clufters, 
and  of  a  greyifli  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
blue,  and  have. a  fweet  fmell.  Thefe  appear  in  June; 
and  there  is  often  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  on  the  plants  till 
winter.  Iludfon  thinks  this  does  not  differ  fpecifically 
from  the  foregoing.  It  grows  wild  about  Montpellier, 
and  other  places  in  the  fouth  of  France;  and  nearPenryn 
in  Cornwall. 

13.  Antirrhinum  fparteum,  or  branching  toad-flax: 
leaves  awl-fhapcd,  channelled,  flefliy ;  the  lower  ones  ter¬ 
nate  ;  Item  panicled,  and  corollas  very  fmooth.  It  differs 
from  the  next  fpecies  in  having  pedunculate  flowers,  three 
times  greater;  and  in  the  whole  plant  being  much  larger. 
According  to  Mr.  Curtis,  it  is  a  hardy  annual  of  fmall 
ffature,  flowering  molt  part  of  the  fu miner :  and  defej  ves 
to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  Some  regard  it  as  a  bi¬ 
ennial ;  but,  as  the  feeds  of  it  fovyn  in  the  fpring  flower 
in  the  eafuing  fu miner,  and  as  the  plant  dies  when  it  lias 


ripened  its  feeds,  there  appears  more  propriety  in  confider- 
ing  it  as  an  annual.  It  will  flower  earlier  if  the  feeds  are 
fown  in  autumn.  The  upper  part  of  the  flalk,  as  well  as 
the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  are  befet  with  vifeous  hairs,  in.  which 
refpcct  it  does  not  perfectly  accord  with  Linnaeus's  deferip- 
tion.  Cavanilles  however  affirms,  that  the  Items  and  the 
whole  plant  are  fmooth.  Found  in  Spain,  by  Lo.efling  ; 
very  common  about  Madrid,  in  a  dry  fandy  foil,  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1772,  by  M.  Richard. 

14.  Antirrhinum  bipundfatum,  or  dotted-flowered  toad¬ 
flax  :  leaves  linear,  fmooth ;  the  lower  ones  quaternate  ; 
ftem  ereft,  panicled  ;  flowers  fpike-headed.  It  grows  wild 
in  the  corn-fields  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  Annual. 

15.  Antirrhinum  trifle,  or  dark- flowered  toad-flax: 
leaves  linear,  fcattered,  the  inferior  ones  oppofite  ;  nedtaries 
awl-fliaped;  flowers  fubfeffile.  A  native  of  Spain.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1727,  by  Sir  Charles  Wager,  from  Gibraltar 
feeds.  It  flowers  during  moft  of  the  fummer  months. 

16.  Antirrhinum  fupinum,  or  procumbent  toad-flax: 
leaves  fubquaternate,  linear;  flalk  diffufed;  flowers  ra« 
cemed,  fpur  flraight.  A  native  of  France  and  Spain,  grow¬ 
ing  in  fandy  grounds. 

17.  Antirrhinumarvenfe,oryellow  corn  toad-flax :  leaves 
fublinear,  the  lower  ones  quaternate ;  calyxes  hairy,  vif- 
cid  ;  flowers  fpiked,  Item  eredl.  Grows  wild  in  the  fandy 
corn-fields  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England:  an¬ 
nual  ;  flowering  with  us  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  varies  in 
the  colour  of  its  flowers,  blue  and  yellow. 

18.  Antirrhinum  peliflerianum,  or  violet-coloured  toad¬ 
flax  :  flem-leaves  linear,  alternate;  root-leaves  lanceolate, 
ternate;  flowers  corymbed.  A  native  of  France  and  Italy. 
Cultivated  in  1640. 

19.  Antirrhinum  faxatile,  or  rock  toad-flax:  leaves 
lanceolate-linear,  fcattered,  villofe,  the  inferior  quaternate  j 
Hem  decumbent ;  flowers  Ipiked.  Native  of  Spain. 

20.  Antirrhinum  vifeofum,  or  clammy  fnap-dragon: 
root-leaves  quaternate,  lanceolate ;  flem-leaves  linear,  al¬ 
ternate;  calyxes  villofe,  approximating  the  ftem.  An 
eredf  plant  the  ftature  of  No.  18,  but  the  flowers  the  fize 
of  No.  33.  A  native  of  Spain.  Annual. 

21.  Antirrhinum  multicaule,  or  many-flalked  toad-flax  : 
leaves  quinate,  linear,  flefliy  ;  flowers  headed.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  from  whofe  root  arife  many  flalks  which  are 
lax,  rufhy,  very  (lender,  and  abopt  a  foot  high:  on  their 
lower  part,  they  have  rive  very  narrow,  linear,  obtufe, 
leaves  at  each  joint;  but  upwards  they  are  fometimes  by 
pairs,  and  fometimes  fingle  :  the  flalks  are  divided  into  ma¬ 
ny  fmall  branches,  with  little  yellow  flowers  coming  out 
lingly,  at  a  diftance  from  each  other;  thefe  appear  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  and  tire  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  There  are  two  varie¬ 
ties,  one  with  a  deep  yellow,  and  the  other  with  a  fulphur- 
coloured,  flower.  A  native  of  Sicily,  and  the  Levant. 

22.  Antirrhinum  glaucum :  leaves  quaternate,  awl-flia¬ 
ped,  flefhy;  ftems  eredt ;  flowers  fpiked.  An  annual  plant. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  the  Levant. 

23.  Antirrhinum  Alpinum,  or  Alpine  toad-flax:  leaves 
quaternate,  linear-lanceolate,  fea-green ;  ftem  diffufe; 
flowers  racemed,  with  a  flraight  fpur.  Root  perennial. 
Stems  llender,  branching  at  bottom,  growing  thicker  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  from  two  to  feven  inches  long,  afeending, 
round,  and  fmooth.  Leaves  quite  entire,  without  veins, 
and  thick;  the  lowed;  fmaller,  and  in  fours-;  the  upper 
ones  folitafy,  or  two  oppofite,  or  fometimes  three.  Flow¬ 
ers  very  elegant,  of  a  fine  violet  purple  colour,  with  a 
rich  gold-colour  in  the  middle;  and  are  in  blow  moft  part 
of  the  fummer.  Native  of  the  Alps  in  moift  rocky  places. 
It  lias  a  bitter  difagreeable  tafte. 

24.  Antirrhinum  bicorne,  or  horned  toad-flax:  leaves 
oppofite,  ovate-oblong,  ferrate;  ftem  eredf,  Ho  wet's  ra¬ 
cemed,  capfules  two-horned.  Annual.  A  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25.  Antirrhinum  villofum  :  all  the  leaves  oppofite,  ovate, 
villofe;  Items  Ample ;  flowers  oppofite,  lateral.  Obferved 
in  Spain  by  Alffroemer.  Perennial. 

26.  iVvtirrhinum 
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26.  Antirrhinum  origanifolium :  leaves  moftly  oppofite, 
oblong ;  flowers  alternate.  Annual ;  growing  wild  on  the 
Pyrenees,  and  near  Marfeilles. 

27.  Antirrhinum  pinnatum :  leaves  oppofite,  pinnatifid  ; 
flem  eredf,  flowers  racemed.  Found  at  the  Cape  by 
Thunberg. 

III.  Leaves  alternate.  2S.  Antirrhinum  minus,  or 
fmaller  toad-flax :  leaves  moftly  alternate,  lanceolate,  ob- 
tufe;  flem  very  much  branched,  diffufe.  Annual;  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  corn-fields,  dry-paftures,  on  walls,  &c.  in  mod 
parts  cf  Europe,  and  flowering  from  June  to  September. 

29.  Anthirrhinum  dalmaticum  :  leaves  alternate,  heart- 
fhaped,  ftem-clafpfng.  This  rifes  with  a  flrong  woody 
flalk,  three  feet  high,  having  fmooth  fpear-fliaped  leaves, 
placed  alternately,  and  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalk.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  fhort 
loofe  fpikes;  thefe  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  fiand  upon  fhort 
foot-flalks.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  the  feeds  very  rarely 
ripen  in  England,  fo  that  the  plants  are  feldom  feen  in  any 
gardens  here.  According  to  Linnaeus,  the  flowers  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  folitary  and  pedun- 
cled.  A  native  of  Crete,  alfoof  Armenia,  whence  it  was 
known  to  Cafpar  Bauhin,  in  1594. 

30.  Antirrhinum  hirtum,  or  hairy  toad-flax  :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  fliaggy;  flowers  fpiked,  the  upper  leaf  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  larged.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a 
Angle  flalk,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  hairy  fpear- 
fliaped  leaves,  fitting  clofe  to  the  flalk,  and  placed  alter¬ 
nately.  The  flowers  grow  on  the  top  of  the  fialks  in  loofe 
fpikes;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  a  few  dark 
ftripes,  and  the  chaps  are  of  a  gold  colour ;  the  upper  feg- 
ment  of  the  calyx  is  much  larger  than  the  lower.  The 
flowers  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  will  in  warm  feafons  ripen  in 
autumn  in  England.  Native  of  Spain. 

31.  Antirrhinum  geniftifolium,  or  broom-leaved  toad¬ 
flax  :  leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate;  panicle  wand-like, 
flexuofe.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  Lower  Auftria,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Dauphine,  and  Piedmont. 

32.  Antirrhinum  junceum,  or  rufh-ftalked  toad-flax: 
leaves  linear,  alternate ;  flem  panicled,  wand-like  ;  flowers 
racemed.  Height  half  a  yard.  Found  in  Spain  by  Loe- 
fling.  Introduced  in  1780  by  M.  Thouin. 

33.  Antirrhinum  linaria,  or  common  yellow  toad- flax  : 
leaves  lanceolate-lir.ear,  crowded ;  flem  eredt;  fpikes  ter¬ 
minal,  feflile;  flow'ers  imbricate.  Root  perennial,  hard, 
woody,  creeping.  Stems  feveral,  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  full  of  leaves,  round  and  fmooth.  Leaves  pointed, 
fmooth,  blueifh,  growing  without  order.  Flowers  yellow, 
with  the  palate  orange,  villofe;  in  a  thick  terminal  fpike. 
It  grows  wild  in  Europe  on  banks  by  road-fides,  and  in 
dry  paflures;  flowering  from  June  to  Augufl.  In  Wor- 
ceflerfhire  it  is  called  butter-and-eggs,  Gerard  names  it 
i vild-jlaxe,  tode-Jlaxe,  and  Jlaxe-iuecde.  It  has  thefe  appel¬ 
lations  from  the  fimilitude  of  the  leaves  to  thofe  of  flax. 
It  abounds  in  an  acrid  oil,  that  is  almofl  empyreumatic. 
Given  inwardly,  it  excites  a  naufea,  purges,  and  provokes 
urine.  It  is  recommended  in  hydropical  cafes,  but  Haller 
and  otlrers  do  not  much  approve  of  it.  The  juice,  mixed 
with  milk,  is  a  poifon  to  flies.  The  diftilled  water  or 
juice  of  the  plant,  put  into  the  eyes,  is  faid  to  take  away 
inflammations:  but  it  is  moft  approved,  ufed  as  a  cata- 
plafm,  with  lard,  in  the  piles. 

34.  Antirrhinum  linifolium:  leaves  lanceolate,  three- 
nerved,  flowers  racemed,  peduncles  diftant  (horter  than 
the  bradte.  This  fpecies  is  found  on  the  fea-coafls  of  Ita¬ 
ly.  Perennial. 

35.  Antirrhinum  chalapenfe,  or  white-flowered  toad¬ 
flax  :  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  alternate ;  flowers  in  ra¬ 
cemes;  calyxes  longer  than  the  corolla ;  ftemerecl.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  branching  flalk,  two 
feet  high,  having  very  narrow  lanceolate  leaves  placed  al¬ 
ternately.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  have  very 
long  fpurs.  This  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  ia 
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autumn.  Grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  near  Mont¬ 
pellier.  It  was  cultivated  in  1680,  in  the  Oxford  garden. 

36.  Antirrhinum  reflexum:  leaves  ovate,  fmooth;  pe¬ 
dunclesaxillary,  fruit-bearing,  elongate,  recurved ;  flem 
procumbent.  Root  annual.  Common  in  vineyards  and 
gardens  about  Medina,  flowering  in  May  and  June;  and 
was  found  in  Barbary  by  Bander. 

37.  Antirrhinum  pedunculatum  :  leaves  linear,  remote ; 
flowers  panicled  ;  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaf,  ftiffand 
upright.  Obferved  in  Spain  by  Alftroemer. 

38.  Antirrhinum  lagopodioides :  leaves  fcattered,  foft, 

recurved  at  the  tip  ;  fpikes  ovate,  villofe.  A  native  of 
Siberia.  »■ 

IV.  Leaves  none.  39.  Antirrhinum  aphyllum:  a  ca¬ 
pillary  fcape.  This  is  a  very  lingular  plant,  and  has  no 
appearance  of  an  herb,  but  would  rather  be  taken  for  a 
kind  of  mofs,  and  is  not  bigger  than  that.  It  has  not  even 
any  radical  leaves.  Found  near  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

V.  Corollas  gaping  or  tailiefs.  40.  Antirrhinum  ma- 
jus,  or  great  toad-flax  or  fnap-dragon :  corollas  tailiefs,. 
flowers  in  fpikes,  calyxes  rounded.  There  are  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  fpecies.  The  differences  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  are  endlefs  :  the  moll  known  are  red,  yellow 
purple,  white  ;  red  with  white  or  yeilow  mouths,  white 
and  red,  yellow  and  red,  yellow  and  white,  purple  and 
white,  purple  with  yellow  mouths,  fcarlet  dotted  with 
gold  colour,  & c.  The  flowers  are  al fo  fometimes  double  ; 
and  there  is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves.  Native  of  the. 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  on  rocks  and 
ruins.  With  us  on  walls,  on  Dover  cliffs,  between  Nortfleet 
and  Gravefcnd,  &c.  but  not  originally  of  this  country.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  In  Ruffia  they  exprefs  an  oil 
from  the  feeds,  little  inferior  to  oil  of  olives. 

41 .  Antirrhinum  orontium,  or  fmall  toad- flax  or  calves- 
fnout:  corollas  tailiefs,  flowers  fubfpiked,  calyxes  longer 
than  the  corolla.  This  refentbles  the  great  fnap-dragon 
in  many  refpedts.  It  is  a  poifonous  plant :  and  is  fnffici- 
ently  diftinguiflied  from  the  great  fnap-dragon  in  being 
fmaller  and  annual,  and  by  having  long  pointed  leaves  to 
the  calyx.  A  native  of  England,  and  raofl  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  growing  in  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  efpecially  in  x 
light  foil.  Flowers  in  July  and  Augufl:. 

42.  Antirrhinum  papilionaceum  :  corollas  tailiefs,  flow¬ 
ers  axillary,  calyxes  papilionaceous,  leaves  flefny.  Native 
of  Perfia. 

43.  Antirrhinum  afarina,  or  heart-leaved  toad-flax: 
corollas  tailiefs,  leaves  oppofite,  heart-fnaped,  crenate ; 
flems  procumbent.  This  is  a  low,  trailing,  annual,  plant; 
the  branches  extend  little  more  than  a  foot  each  way,  and 
are  weak,  fo  that,  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  they  lie  oit 
the  ground  ;  thefe  have  leaves  like  thofe  of  ground-ivy, 
which  grow  by  pairs  :  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves  the  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  fingly  on  each  fide  the  flalk ;  they  are  draped 
like  thofe  of  fnap-dragon,  but  have  a  long  tube  ;  are  of  a. 
worn-out  purple  colour  at  the  top,  but  below  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  colour.  Thefe  come  out  in  June,  and  the  feeds, 
ripen  in  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  the  fouth 
of  France,  and  was  cultivated  in  1699  by  Jacob  Bobart. 

44.  Antirrhinum  molle,  or  woolly-leaved  toad-flax  or 
fnap-dragon:  corollas  tailiefs,  leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  to* 
mentofe,  flems  procumbent.  Native  of  Spain. 

45.  Antirrhinum  unilabiatum  :  corollas  tailiefs,  with  two. 
callufes  ;  leaves  alternate,  pinnate ;  flem  panicled.  Found 
near  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

VI.  Corollas  gaping.  46.  Antirrhinum  bellidifolium, 
or  daify-leaved  toad-flax:  root-leaves  tongue-fhaped, 
toothed,  marked  with  lines;  ftem-leaves  parted,  quite  en¬ 
tire.  This  is  a  biennial,  or  at  molt  a  triennial,  plant,  which 
frequently  periflies  foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  A  native 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France:  alfo  found  near 
Geneva  by  M.  de  Sauffure.  It  was  cultivated  in  1629. 

47.  Antirrhinum  Canadenfe,  or  Canada  toad-flax  :  leaves, 
linear,  alternate,  lower  lip  fpreading  out  flat.  Root  fi- 
brofe,  annual.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada. 

New  fpecies,  48,  Antirrhinum  raicranthum,  or  fmall 
9  M  flowered 
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flowered  toad- flax  :  ftem  herbaceous  upright,  lower  leaves 
in  fours,  upper  ones  alternate,  flowers  very  fmall,  fpur 
fliort  interior.  Root  annual.  Native  of  Spain  near  Ma¬ 
drid;  flowering  there  in  March  and  April. 

49.  Antirrhinum  reticulatum,  or  reticulate  toad-flax: 
leaves  linear  channelled  fcattered,  thofe  on  the  radical 
fhoots  generally  in  fives,  calyx  hairy,  flower- ftalks  fhorter 
than  the  braCtes.  Root  perennial,  branched.  It  was  dif- 
eovered  in  Algiers  by  -prcfeflbr  Desfontaines,  of  Paris, 
who  fent  it  to  the  royal  garden,  whence  the  feeds  w  ere 
communicated  to  Dr.  Smith,  by  M.  Thouin. 

50.  Antirrhinum  pygmaeum,  or  dwarf  toad-flax  :  leaves 
fagittate,  peduncles  capillaceous.  This  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  convolvulus  arvenfts,  but  is  much  fmaller. 

51.  Antirrhinun  aerugineum  :  lower  leaves  in  fours  li¬ 
near,  flowers  in  racemes,  the  upper  leaflet  of  the  calyx 
twice  as  long  as  the  reft.  This  is  an  annual  plant.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Spain. 

52.  Antirrhinum  hexandrum :  leaves  oppofite  cordate- 
ovate  ferrate,  peduncles  axillary  one-flowered.  Native  of 
the  ifland  of  Otaheite  in  the  South  Seas. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Ivy-leaved  toad-flax  will 
thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation,  fo  that,  where  it  is  once 
eftablifhed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  root  it  out,  for  the  feeds 
will  get  into  any  joints  of  walls,  &c.  and  there  grow  and 
and  propagate  themfelves  plentifully.  The  ftalks  alfo  put 
out  roots  at  their  joints,  and  thus  fpread  themfelves  to  a 
great  diftance.  The  feeds  of  the  third  and  fourth  forts 
ripen  in  autumn,  and  fhould  be  fown,  or  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  at  that  time :  if  they  are  fown  in  tlje  fpring,  they  fel- 
dom  grow  the  fame  year.  They  are  weeds  in  corn-fields, 
but  are  rarely  feen  among  fpring-fown  corn,  in  thofe  lands 
where  they  commonly  grow.  If  fome  of  the  feeds  of  the 
three-leaved  toad-flax  are  fowm  in  autumn  upon  a  warm 
dry  border,  the  plants  will  live  through  the  wdnter,  unlefs 
the  froft  proves  very  fevere;  and  will  grow  larger,  flower 
earlier,  and  afford  good  feeds.  Such  of  the  plants  as  are 
not  natives  of  Britain  may  be  eafily  propagated,  for  they 
require  but  little  care,  except  the  fifteenth  and  twenty- 
ninth  forts ;  which  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  hot¬ 
bed  frame  during  the  winter,  letting  them  enjoy  as  much 
free  air  as  pollible  in  mild  weather:  the  twenty-third  alfo 
fucceeds  beft  in  a  pot  or  on  rock-work  ;  and  it  is  apt  to  be 
loft,  like  other  fmall  Alpine  plants,  for  want  of  proper 
treatment  and  care.  Common  toad-flax  is  feldom  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens;  for  it  is  a  very  troublefome  plant  to 
keep  within  bounds,  the  roots  being  very  apt  to  fpread. 
The  flowers  however  make  a  pretty  appearance ;  a  few 
plants  therefore  might  be  allowed  a  place,  efpecially  if 
the  roots  were  confined  in  pots.  All  the  varieties  of  fnap- 
dragon  are  raifed  from  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  a 
dry  foil,  not  too  rich,  either  in  April  or  May  ;  and  in  Ju¬ 
ly  the  plants  may  be  planted  out  into  large  borders,  where 
they  will  flower  the  fpring  following;  or  they  may  be 
fown  early  in  the  fpring,  for  fiow;ering  the  fame  autumn, 
but  then  they  are  not  fo  likely  to  endure  the  winter;  and, 
if  the  autumn  prove  bad,  they  will  not  perfect  their  feeds. 
Any  of  the  forts  may  be  continued,  by  planting  cuttings 
in  the  fummer  months,  which  will  eafily  take  root.  They 
are  all  pretty  ornaments  in  a  garden,  and,  requiring  very 
little  culture,  are  rendered  more  acceptable.  They  are 
hardy  plants,  and  will  refift  the  cold  of  our  winters  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry,  gra¬ 
velly,  or  fandy,  foil :  for,  when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich 
moift  foil,  they  will  grow  very  luxuriant  for  a  time,  but 
are  very  fubjeCt  to  rot  in  autumn  or  winter;  and  are  much 
more  fufceptible  of  cold,  than  when  they  are  in  a  dry, 
hungry,  rocky,  foil ;  thefe  plants  will  grow  amongft  ftones, 
or  the  joints  of  old  walls,  where  they  may  be  placed  fo 
as  to  render  fome  abjeft  part  of  a  garden  very  agreeable, 
for  they  will  continue  in  flower  feveral  months;  and,  if 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fhed,  there  will  be  a  continual 
fu p ply  of  young  plants,  without  any  trouble.  Wherever 
thefe  plants  are  defigned  to  grow  on  walls,  or  on  a  rocky 
barren  foil,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  the  beginning  of 
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March,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  for  if  the 
plants  are  firft  raifed  in  a  better  foil,  and  afterward  tranf- 
planted  into  thofe  places,  they  feldom  fucceed  well.  When- 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  culture 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  ;  and,  where  they  come 
up  too  thick,  to  pull  fome  of  them  out,  fo  as  to  give  them 
room  to  grow.  In  July  they  will  begin  to  flower,  and 
will  continue  flowering  till  the  froft  prevents  them.  Thofe 
plants  which  grow  on  walls  will  have  ftrong  woody  ftems, 
which  will  continue  two  or  three  years  or  more,  and  are 
rarely  hurt  by  froft. 

ANTIR'RHIUM,  a  promontory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corinthian  bay,  where  it  is  fcarcely  a  mile  broad,  and 
where  it  feparates  the  ^Etolians  from  the  Peloponnefus ;  fo 
called  from  its  oppofite  lituation  to  Rhium  in  Peloponne¬ 
fus  :  both  are  now  called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto. 

ANTIS AP BAT A'RIANS,  a  modern  religious  feel, 
who  oppofe  the  qbfervance  of  the  Chriftian  fabbath.  The 
great  principle  of  the  Antifabbatarians  is,  that  the  Jewifh 
fabbath  was  only  of  ceremonial,  not  moral,  obligation ;  and 
confequently  is  abolifhed  by  the  coming  of  Chrift. 

ANTIS AGO'GE,yi  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  differing  lit—* 
tie  from  that  called  concejjion.  The  following  paffage  from 
Cicero  is  an  inftance  of  it:  Difficilis  ratio  belli  gerendi-,  at 
plena  fidei,  plena  pietatis:  et  fi  dicas,  ma gnus  labor,  multa  pe- 
ricula  proponuntur ;  at  gloria  ex  his  immortalis  cjl  confer utur a. 

ANTIS'CIky.  [from  asm  and  o-ma,  Gr.J  In  geogra¬ 
phy,  the  people  v.'ho  inhabit  on  different  fidesof  the  equa¬ 
tor,  who  confequently  at  noon  have  their  fhadows  projected 
oppofite  ways.  Thus  the  people  of  the  north  ar e  antifeii 
to  thofe  of  the  fouth;  the  one  projecting  their  fltadows  at 
noon  toward  the  north  pole,  and  the  other  toward  the 
fouth  pole.  The  word  has  no  Angular. 

ANTIS'CIANS,  f.  in  aftrology,  certain  degrees  in  the 
zodiac,  anfwering  one  to  the  other. 

ANTISCORBU'TIC,  adj.  [from  anti,  and  fcorbutum , 
Lat.  thefeurvy.]  Good  againft  the  feurvy. — The  warm  an- 
tifcorbutics,  animal  diet,  and  animal  falts,  are  proper.  Ar- 
buthnot. 

ANTISCORBU'TIC  AL,  adj.  [from  anti,  and  fcorbu¬ 
tum,  Lat.  the  feurvy. J  Good  againft  the  feurvy. — The 
warm  antifcorbutical plants,  in  quantities,  will  occafion  (link¬ 
ing  breath,  and  corrupt  the  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

ANTISEP'TICS,  f.  [from  am,  againft,  and  cwrixa, 
Gr .feplics,  or  purifiers. ]  Such  things  as  refift  or  correft 
putrefaction.  A  complete  putrefaction  is  not  a  complaint 
of  the  human  machine  that  can  be  an  objeCt  of  practice, 
becaufe  it  cannot  take  place  in  any  confiderable  portion  of 
the  body  without  extinguifhing  life:  it  is  therefore  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  it  in  any  confiderable  degree,  which,  producing 
various  morbid  diforders,  requires  the  utmoft  aid  cf  the 
medical  art  to  prevent.  Now,  as  this  tendency  may  be 
brought  on  by  excefs  of  heat  and  motion,  as  well  as  re¬ 
ceiving  any  ferment  into  the  vafcular  fyftem;  and  as,  when 
once  fixed,  and  begun  to  exert  its  deleterious  aClion,  it 
induces  languor  and  great  debility  in  the  moving  powers: 
the  reafon  may  be  obferved,  why  our  antifeptic  clafs  of 
medicines  exhibit,  according  to  the  conception  received 
of  their  aCfion,  fuch  apparently  contradictory  views ;  for 
we  find  both  volatile  and  neutral  falts  in  the  fame  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  the  former  confidered  as  highly  heating,  and  ftrOng- 
ly  ftimulant  of  the  moving  powers;  the  other,  cooling 
the  fyftem,  and  mitigating  vafcular  aftion.  Hence  then 
it  is  apparent,  that  they  are  only  applicable  in  different 
itates  of  putrefeent  aftion,  or  in  different  conftitutions  af- 
feCted  with  putrefcency.  And  not  unlikely  the  fame  may 
hold  good  with  acids  and  alkalies;  for  they  are  both  enu¬ 
merated  under  antifeptics.  They  have  been  properly  di¬ 
vided  into  four  heads:  1.  Such  as  are  cooling:  acid  falines, 
neutral  falts.  2.  Stimulant;  wine,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine.  3.  Tonic:  Peruvian  bark,  wormwood,  chamomile. 
4.  Aniifpafmodic :  camphor,  affafoetida,  mufk.  All  which 
furnifh  examples  of  the  particular  divifions.  From  the 
nature  of  thefe,  we  readily  know  in  what  particular  dates 
each  is  inapplicable  :  where  there  is  peculiar  fenfibility  of 
3  tlie 
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the  ftomach,  the  tonic  Are  to  be  avoided  ;  the  ref  ringer  ant, 
where  a  debility  of  the  vital  powers  is  manifeft;  the  fz- 
mdant,  when  there  is  too  great  a  degree  of  irritability, 
the  circulation  too  highly  accelerated,  and  ftrong  difpo- 
fition  to  profufe  bleeding ;  the  f  dative  antifpafmodics,  when 
there  is  too  languid  a  circulation,  a  lethargic  difpolition, 
or  a  confiderabTe  degree  of  torpor  in  the  fyftem.  See 
Macbride’s  Efiay  on  the  refpedive  Powers  of  Antifeptics, 
&c.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Alexander’s  Elfays  on  Putrid  Difea¬ 
fes;  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica;  Wallis  on  Health  and 
Difeafe. 

ANTISO'PHIST,y.  [ '  antifophijles ,  Lat.  amo-otptrv^  Gr. 
of  am,  againft,  and  crofir^s,  a  fophifter.  ]  A  counter-fo- 
rhifter,  one  that  difputes  on  the  contrary. 

_  ANTISPA'SIS, /[fromam, againft, anderwat;,  to  draw. 
Gr.l  A  revulfion.  The  turning  the  courfe  of  the  humours 
whilft  they  are  actually  in  motion.  The  doctrine  of  re¬ 
vulfion  is  the  invention  of  Hippocrates. 

A  NT  I S  P  A  S  MO  D ;  IC  S ,/  [  from  am,  againft,  a  nd  ckolu- 
Gr.  a  convulfion.]  Medicines  fuited  to  cure  fpafmodic 
affeflions.  Some  remove  fpafms  by  immediate  contact, 
as  afles  milk,  cream,  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  others  by  repel¬ 
ling  animal  heat,  as  the  gas  fulphuris,  nitre,  fal  ammoniac, 
&c.  and  where  the  ftridtures  are  produced  by  inanition,  or 
defective  vital  heat,  fpafms  are  removed  by  thofe  means 
that  reftore  the  vis  vitae,  fuch  as  valerian,  caftor,  mufk, 
■&c.  Opium,  balfam.  Peruv,  and  the  ellential  oils  of  ma¬ 
ny  vegetables,  are  the  meft  powerful  of  this  kind.  Opium, 
for  its  immediate  effedts,  excels;  ball,  of  Peru,  in  many 
inftances,  produces  more  lading  benefit  than  opium,  and 
indeed  it  fometimes  fuccecds  where  opium  hath  tailed  ; 
the  ellential  'oils  differ  as  antifpafmodics  from  opium ;  in 
this,  they  act  more  upon  a  particular  part  than  upon  the 
fyftem  in  general,  and  have  no  foporific  effect. 

Antifpafmodics  are  a  very  uncertain  fpecies  of  medi¬ 
cines  in  their  etiedt  on  the  "di (orders  tor  which  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  efteemed  ufeful.  They  are  belt  adapted  for  thofe 
fpafmodic  atfettions  which  are  attended  with  great  mobi¬ 
lity,  and  which  are  ufually  known  by  the  name  ot  fpafmo¬ 
dic  difeafes.  They  are  more  ufeful  in  preventing  the 
approach,  and  in  removing  fpafms. which  are  more  imme¬ 
diately  prefent  in  weaker  habits;  and  in  preventing  the 
returns  of  fpafms  w  hen  given  in  the  remiffion  ot  the  tpafm 
in  ftrong  habits :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  lefs  ufeful  in 
preventing  the  return  of  fpafms  in  weak  habits  than  in 
ftronger  ones  ;  nay,  they  rather  increafe  the  tendency  to 
fpafmodic  complaints  in  weakly  people,  if  given  in  the  in¬ 
terval  of  thofe  diforders  ;  and  are  lefs  ufeful  in  removing 
the  prefent  fit,  in  ftrong  habits,  than  they  are  in  weak 
ones.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  ftrong  habits,  they  both  re¬ 
move  the  prefent  fit  and  prevent  returns.  Cullen’s  Mat. 
Medica. 

ANTISPAS'TIC,  adj.  [from  am,  and  one arnto?,  Gr.] 
Medicines  which  caufe  a  revulfion  of  the  humours. 

ANTISPLENE'TIC,  adj.  [from  anti  and  fpUnetic.  ] 
Efficacious  in  difeafes  of  the  fpleen. — Antifplenetics  open 
the  obftrubtions  of  the  fpleen.  Fioyer. 

ANTISTA'SIS,  f.  in  oratory,  a  defence  of  an  affion 
from  the  confideration  that  had  it  been  omitted  worfe  would 
have  enfued.  This  is  called  by  Latin  writers  comparati- 
vum  argumentum-,  fuch,  e.  gr.  would  be  the  general’s  de¬ 
fence  who  had  made  an  inglorious  capitulation,  That, 
■without  it,  the  whole  army  mull  have  perifhed. 

ANTIS'TI-IENES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  and  founder 
of  the  Cynics.  He  was  born  at  Athens,  and  pafle.d  the 
early  part  of  his  life  as  a  foldier.  Having  afterwards  been 
an  attendant  at  the  lebtures  of  Socrates,  he  was  principally 
charmed  with  thofe  exhortations  of  that  great  philofopher, 

'  which  perfuaded  to  frugality,  to  temperance,  and  to  mo¬ 
deration  :  thefe  Antifthenes  was  refolved  to  prafilife  by  car¬ 
rying  every  precept  to  its  utmoft  extent.  Permitting 
therefore  his  beard  to  grow,  he  went  about  the  ftreets  in  a 
thread-bare  coat,  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  com¬ 
mon  beggar.  He  prided  himfelf  upon  the  mod  rigid  vir¬ 
tue,  and  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  attack  the  vicious 
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wherever  he  found  them.  His  philofophy  confided  rather 
in  adtion  than  [peculation  :  it  was  therefore  his  conftant 
maxim,  That  to  be  virtuous  was  to  be  happy,  and  that  all 
virtue  confided  in  affion;  that  the  wife  man  fhould  live 
for  himfelf,  contented  in  ail  fituations,  and  happy  alone  in 
the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  virtue.  He  acknowledged 
nothing  to  be  good  but  what  was  honourable  ;  and  aftert- 
ed,  that  virtue  might  be  acquired  by  practice.  Laertius 
tells  us  that  his  works  confided  of  ten  volumes,  and  he  has 
given  us  many  of  his  apophthegms. 

ANTlSTOE'CHON,jfi  in  grammar,  the  tiling  one  let¬ 
ter  inftead  of  another  ;  as  olli  for  illi. 

ANTI'STROPHE,  f.  [amy^o <pn,  from  am,  the  con¬ 
trary  way,  and  rqotpn,  Gr.  turning.]  In  an  ode  fuppofed  to 
be  lung  in  parts,  the  fecond  ftanza  of  every  three,  or  fbme- 
tjmes  every  fecond  ftanza;  fo  called  becaufe  the  dance 
turns  about.  In  profe,  it  is  a  figure  by  which  two  things 
mutually  depending  on  one  another  are  reciprocally  con¬ 
verted;  as,  The  .fervant  of  the  matter,  the  matter  of  .the 
fervant. 

ANTISTRUMA'TIC,  adj.  [from  anti,  and  fruma,  a 
fcrophulous  fwelling.]  Good  againft  the  king’s  evil. — I 
preferibed  him  diftilled  milk,  with  antiftrumatics,  and  pur¬ 
ged  him.  IVifeman. 

ANTITAC'TAi,  f.  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  of 
Gnoftics,  who  held,  that  God  was  good  and  juft,  but  that 
a  creature  had  created  evil;  and  confequently  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  oppofe  this  author  of  evil,  in  order  to  avenge 
God  of  his  adverfary. 

ANTI'THESIS,  f.  in  the  plural  antithefes.  ^am$£(7»?, 
Gr.  placing  in  oppofition.]  Oppofition  of  words  or  fenti- 
ments ;  contrail : 

I  fee  a  chief,  who  leads  my  chofen  fons, 

All  arm’d  with  points,  antithefes,  and  puns.  Pope. 

Such  alfois  that  of  Cicero,  in  the  fecond  Catilir.arian  : 
“On  one  fide  Hands  modeily,  on  the  other  impudence ; 
on  one  fidelity,  on  the  other  deceit  ;  here  piety,  there  fa- 
crilege  ;  here  continencv,  there  luff,  &c.”  Such  alfo  is 
that  of  Auguftus  to  fome  feditious  young  men  :  Audite , 
juvenes,  ftnem,  quern  juvencm  fenes  audivere.  Such  again  is 
that  of  Seneca  :  Cum  Iceves  loquunter,  ingenres Jluptnt.  Ma¬ 
ny  ancient  writers  feem  greatly  to  affect  antithefes  ;  but 
among  the  moderns  they  are  generally  decried.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  however,  is  an  example  of  modern  antithesis  : 

Though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  o’erflowing,  full.  Denham. 

Antithesis,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  controverfy.  In 
this  fenfe,  we  meet  with  antithetic  method,  antithetic  dif- 
courfes,  &c.  Marcion  compofed  a  volume  of  Antithefes, 
or  contrarieties  and  oppofitions  between  the  law  and  the 
gofpel. 

ANTITRINITA'RI  ANS,  f.  thofe  who  deny  the  Tri¬ 
nity,  and  teach  that  there  are  not  three  perfons  in  the  God¬ 
head.  Thus  the  Samofatenians,  who  do  not  believe  the 
diftinbtion  of  perfons  in  God ;  the  Arians,  who  deny 
the  divinity  of  the  Word  ;  and  the  Macedonians,  who  de¬ 
ny  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  are  all  properly  antitrinitarians. 
Among  the  moderns,  antitrinitarians  are  particularly  un- 
derftood  of  Socinians,  called  alfo  Unitarians. 

AN'TITYPE,  f  [amreTr©-,  Gr.]  That  which  is  re- 
fembled  or  fliadowed  out  by  the  type  ;  that  of  which  the 
type  is  the  reprefentation.  It  is  a  term  of  theology. — 
When  once  upon  the  wing,  he  foars  to  an  higher  pitch, 
from  the  type  to  the  antitype,  to  the  days  of  the  Mefiiah, 
the  afeenfion  of  oar  Saviour,  and,  at  length,  to  his  king¬ 
dom  and  dominion  over  all  the  earth.  Burnet.  The  word 
antitype  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Teftament  ;  viz.  in  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix.  24.  and  in  St.  Peter,  1  Epb.  iii. 
2i.  where  its  genuine  import  has  been  much  controverted- 
The  former  fays,  that  “  Chrift  is  not  entered  into  the  ho¬ 
ly  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  a'mrviroe,  the  fi¬ 
gures  or  antitypes  of  the  true — now  to  appear  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  God  for  us,’J  Now  t vtt&,  fignifies  the  pattern 
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by  which  another  thing  is  made;  and  as  Mofes  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  the  tabernacle,  and  all  tilings  in  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pattern  fhewed  him  in  the, mount  ;  the  taberna¬ 
cle  fo  formed  was  the  antitype  of  what  was  fhewn  to  Mo¬ 
fes  :  any  thing,  therefore,  formed  to  a  model  or  pattern,  is 
an  antitype. 

An'titype,  among  the  ancient  Greek  fathers,  and  in 
the  Greek  liturgy,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fymbols  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  (acrament. 

ANTITYP'ICAL,  adj.  that  which  relates  to  an  anti¬ 
type  ;  that  which  explains  the  type. 

AN'TIUM,  anciently  a  city  of  the  Volfci,  lituated  on 
the  Tufcan  lea.  The  Romans  gained  their  firft  reputation 
in  naval  affairs  againft:  the  Antiates;  part  of  whofe  Ihips 
they  conveyed  into  the  arfenal  of  Rome,  and  part  they 
burnt ;  and  with  their  beaks  or  rollra  adorned  the  pulpit 
erected  in  the  forum,  thence  called  rofira.  Here  flood  a 
famous  temple  of  Fortune.  Addifon  fays,  there  were  two 
Fortunae  worlhipped  at  Antium — It  is  now  extindt,  but 
the  name  Hill  remains  in  the  Capo  d'Anzo. 

ANTI'VARI,  a  (bong  town  of  Turkey,  in  Europe,  in 
Dalmatia,  a  Greek  archbilhop’s  fee,  and  fubjedt  to  the 
Turks.  Lat.43.0-N.  Ion.  29.  15.  E. 

ANTIVENE'RKAL,  adj.  [from  anti  and  venereal .] 
Good  againft  the  venereal  difeafe. — If  the  lues  be  joined 
with  it,  you  will  fcarcely  cure  your  patient  without  exhi¬ 
biting  antivenereal  remedies.  Wifcman. 

ANT'I.ER,y]  [andouiilier,  I'r.  j  Properly  thefirft  branches 
of  a  (tag’s  horns  ;  but,  popularly  and  generally,  any  of  his 
branches.  Brow-Antler,  denotes  the  branch  next  the 
head;  and,  Bes-Antler,  the  branch  next  above  the 
brow-antler. 

ANT'LIA,y.  an  ancient  machine,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  our  pump.  Hence  the  phrafe  in  antliam  con- 
demnari,  according  to  the  critics,  denotes  a  kind  of  puniffi- 
ment,  whereby  criminals  were  condemned  to  drain  ponds, 
ditches,  or  the  like. 

ANTOE'CI,y.  It  has  no  lingular.  [Lat.  from  am,  and 
civ.s u,  Gr.  to  inhabit.}  In  geography,  thofe  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  who  live  under  the  fame  meridian,  and  at  the 
fame  diftance  frtwn  the  equator ;  the  one  toward  the  north, 
and  the  other  to  the  foutli.  Hence  they  have  they  fame 
longitude,  and  their  latitude  is  alfo  the  fame,  but  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  denomination.  Theyare  in  the  famefemicircleof  the 
meridian,  but  oppofite parallels.  They  have  precifely  the 
fame  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  but  oppofite  feafons  ;  and 
the  night  of  the  one  is  always  equal  to  the  day  of  the  other. 

ANTOI'NE  (St.),  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Ifere,  and  late  province  of  Dauphiny ;  13 
miles  E.  of  Lyons.  Lat. 45. 43.  N.  Ion. 5. 20. E. 

ANTO'NA,  a  river  of  Britain,  which  Camden  fuppo- 
fes  to  be  a  faulty  reading  for  Avuona,  or  Aufona,  the  Avon. 

ANTON'ACUM,  or  Antun'nacum,  f.  a  town  of 
theTreveri;  now  Andcrnach,  below  Coblentz.  Lat.  30. 
3.5.  N.  Ion.  7. 5.  E. 

ANTO'NIA, /.  a  citadel  of  Jerufalem,  the  origin  of 
‘which  we  have  in  Jofepluis;  who  fays,  that  Hyrcanus, 
the  firft  high-prieft  of  that-  name,  built  Baris  near  the  tem¬ 
ple,  a  houfe  with  turrets,  where  he  generally  refided. 
Herod  afterwards  made  it  ftronger,  for  the  fecurity  and 
defence  of  the  temple  ;  and  in  honour  of  Marc  Antony, 
who  then  commanded  in  the  eaft,  called  it  Antonia. 

ANTO'NIAN  WATERS, y  medicinal  waters  of  Ger¬ 
many,  very  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and  efteemed  good  in  ma¬ 
ny  chronic  and  hypochondriac  cafes. 

ANTONI  A'NO  (Silvio),  a  man  of  great  learning,  who 
railed  himfelf  from  a  low  condition  by  bis  merit,  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1540.  When  only  ten  years  old,  he 
could  make  verfeS  upon  any  (iibjedt  propofed  to  him. 
The  duke  of  Ferrara,  coming  to  Rome,  was  fo  charmed 
with  his  genius,  that  he  carried  him  to  Ferrara,  and  pro¬ 
vided  able  mailers  to  inftrudl  him  in  all  the  fciences. 
From  t hence  he  was  lent  for  by  Pius  IV.  who  made  him 
profeftbr  of  the  belles  lettres  ir\  the  college  at  Rome.  An- 
fcouiftno  filled  this  place  with  fo  much  reputation,  that,  on 
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the  day  of  his  oration  pro  Marco  Marcello ,  he  had  a  vail 
crowd  of  auditors,  and  among  them  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
five  cardinals.  He  was  then  chofen  redlor  of  the  college  ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  he  joined  himfelf  to  Phi¬ 
lip  Neri,  and  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  to  tire  facred 
college,  offered  him  by  Pius  V.  which  he  executed  for  23 
years  with  the  reputation  of  an  honed  and  able  man.  He 
refilled  a  bifbopric  which  Gregory  XIV.  would  have  gi¬ 
ven  him  ;  but  he  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the 
briefs,  offered  him  by  Clement  VIII.  who  made  him  his 
chamberlain,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal.  Antoniano  is 
faid  to  have  died  of  fatigue  :  for  he  fpent  whole  nights  in 
ftudy,  which  brought  on  his  death,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

AN  rONI'DES  VANDER  GOES  (John),  an  emi- 
nent  Dutch  poet,  born  at  Goes  ir>  Zealand,  the  3d  of  April, 
1647,  His  parents  were  people  of  good  character,  but  of 
low  circumftances.  Tl  hey  went  to  live  at  Amfterdam 
when  Antonides  was  about  four  years  old  ;  and  id  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age  he  began  his  ftudies,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Hadrian  Junius  and  James  Coccieus.  Antoni¬ 
des  took  great  pleafure  in  reading  the  Latin  poets,  and 
carefully  compared  them  with  Grotius,  Heinfms,  &c.  By 
tliis  means  he  acquired  a  tafte  for  poetry,  and  enriched  Iris 
mind  with  elegant  ideas.  He  undertook  one  of  tiie  1110ft 
difficult  talks  in  poetry,  to  write  a  tragedy  :  this  was  Tra- 
zil,  or  The  invafion  of  China.  Antonides,  however,  was  fo 
modeft,  as  not  to  permit  it  to  be  publilbed.  Vondel,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  taken 
alfo  from  fome  event  that  happened  in  China,  read  Anto- 
nides’s  tragedy  ;  and  was  fo  well  plcafed  with  it,  that  he 
declared,  it  the  author  would  not  print  it,  lie  would  take 
fome  paflages  out  of  it,  and  make  ufe  of  them  in  his  own 
tragedy.  He  accordingly  did  fo  ;  and  it  was  reckoned 
much  to  the  honour  of  Antonides,  to  have  written  what 
might  be  adopted  by  fo  great  a  poet  as  Vondel.  Upon  the 
conclufion  ot  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Hol¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1674,  Antonides  wrote  a  piece,  intitled 
Bellona  aan  band,  i.  e.  “  Bellona  chained  ;”  a  very  elegant 
performance.  lie  next  wrote  an  ingenious  heroic  poem, 
intitled  The  River  Y,  (the  river  on  which  Amfterdam  is 
built.)  Antonides  foon  gained  the  efteem  and  friendffiip 
of  feveral  perfonsof  dillimStion  ;  particularly  of  Mr.  Bui- 
fero,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  at  Amfterdam,  who 
fent  him  at  his  own  expence  to  the  univerfity.  of  Leyden, 
where  lie  remained  till  he  took  his  degree  cf  doCtor  of  phy- 
fic,  and  then  his  patron  gave  hiin  a  place  in  the  admiralty. 
In  1678,  Antonides  married  Sufanna  Bermans,  a  mini - 
fter’s  daughter,  who  had  alfo  a  talent  for  poetry.  After 
marriage,  he  did  not  much  indulge  his  poetic  genius  ;  and 
within  a  few  years  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  of  which 
he  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1684,  being  but  thirty- 
feven  years  and  a  few  months  old.  He  is  efteemed  the 
rnoft  eminent  Dutch  poet  after  Vondel.  His  works  were 
collected  by  father  Anthony  Tanfz.  The  bed  edition  was 
printed  by  Nicholas  Ten  Hoorn,  at  Amfterdam,  in  1714, 
in  4to. 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  born 
at  Lanuvium  in  Italy,  A.  C.  86,  of  a  family  originally 
from  Nifmes  in  Languedoc.  His  character  was  in  all  re- 
fpeiSts  one  of  the  moil  amiable  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and 
he  had  the  title  of  Pius  given  him  by  the  fenate.  We  have 
no  regular  account  of  the  tranfaclions  of  his  reign,  fince 
Capitolinas  has  written  in  a  very  [confided  manner,  and 
we  have  only  an  abridgment  of  Dion  Caffius’s  hiftory  by 
Xiphilin  now  extant.  He  managed  the  public  revenues 
with  great  frugality,  yet  was  extremely  generous ;  was 
fond  of  peace,  and  in  war  preferred  the  reputation  of  juf- 
tice  to  all  the  advantage  which  might  be  gained  by  vidlo- 
ry.  He  was  more  intent  upon  preferving  the  bounds  of 
his  empire  than  extending  them;  and  he  often  made  ufe 
of  Scipio’s  expreftion,  That  he  chofe  rather  to  fave  one 
citizen  than  kill  a  thoufand  enemies.  By  this  conduct  he 
made  himfelf  univerfally  efteemed  and  revered  in  that  age, 
and  admired  by  pofterity.  This  great  and  good  emperor 
died  in  161,  aged  75  years,  having  reigned  23. 

Antoninus 
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Antoninus  Philosophus  (Marcus  Aurelius),  the 
Roman  emperor,  born  at  Rome,  the  26th  of  April,  in  the 
1 2 1  ft  year  of  the  Chriftian  .tera.  He  was  called  by  feveral 
liam^s  till  he  was  admitted  into  the  Aurelian  family,  when 
he'took  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Adrian, 
upon  the  death  of  Cejonius  Coinmodus,  turned  his  eyes 
upon  Marcus  Aurelius;  but,  as  he  was  not  then  18  years 
of  age,  and  confequently  too  young  for  fo  important  afta- 
tion,  lie  fixed  upon  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  he  adopted, 
upon  condition  that  he  Ihoiild  likewife  adopt  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius.  The  year  after  this  adoption,  Adrian  appointed 
him  queftor,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained'  the  age  pre- 
icribed  by  the  law.  After  the  death  of  Adrian,  Aurelius 
married  Fauftina,  the  daughter  of  Antoniry.is  Pius,  by 
whom  he  had  feveral  children.  In  the  year  139,  lie  was 
inverted  with  new  honours  by  the  emperor  Pius,  in  which 
he  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  endeared  him  both  to  the 
prince  and  the  people. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pius,  which  happened  in  the  year  161, 
he  was  obliged  by  the  fenate  to  affume  the  government ;  in 
the  management  of  which  he  took  Lucius  Verus  as  his 
colleague.  Dion  Cartius  fays,  that  the  reafon  of  this  was, 
that  he  might  have  leifure  to  purfue  his  ftudies,  and  on 
account  of  his  ill  (fate  of  health  ;  Lucius  being  of  a  ftrong 
vigorous  conftitution,  and  confequently  more  fit  for  the 
fatigues  of  war.  The  fame  day  he  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Antoninus,  which  he  gave  likewife  to  Verus  his 
colleague,  and  betrothed  his  daughter  Lucilla  to  him. 
The  two  emperors  difcharged  the  government  in  a  very 
amicable  manner  ;  but  the  happinefs  Rome  enjoyed  under 
them  was  interrupted,  in  the  year  162,  by  a  dreadful  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  Tiber,  which  deftroyed  a  vaft  number  of 
cattle,  and  occafioned  a  famine.  The  calamity  was  follows 
ed  by  the  Parthian  war  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Catti 
ravaged  Germany  and  Rlnetia.  Lucius  Verus  went  in 
perfon  to  oppofe  the  Parthians  ;  and  Antoninus  continued 
at  Rome,  where  his  prefence  was  neceffiary.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  having  gained  a  victory  over  the  Parthians,  who  were 
obliged  to  abandon  Mefopotamia,  the  two  emperors  tri¬ 
umphed  over  them  at  Rome  'in  the  year  166  ;  and  were 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Fathers  of  their  country.  This 
year  was  fatal,  on  account  of  a  famine  under  which  Rome 
laboured  :  it  was  now  that  the  Marcomanni,  and  many 
other  people  of  Germany,  took  up  arms  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  but  the  two  emperors,  having  marched  in  perfon 
againft  them,  obliged  the  Germans  to  fue  for  peace.  The 
war,  however,  was  renewed  the  year  following,  and  the 
two  emperors  marched  again  in  perfon  ;  but  Lucius  Verus 
was  feized  with  an  apopleftic  fit,  and  died  at  Altinum. 
The  Romans  were  now  defeated  with  great  faugh  ter  ; 
and  the  emperor,  not  choofingto  burden  his  fubjefts  with 
new  taxes,  expofed  to  public  fale  the  furniture  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  the  gold  and  fiver  plate  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  his  wife’s  rich  garments  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
a  curious  collection  of  pearls,  which  Adrian  had  purcha¬ 
sed  during  his  long  progrefs  through  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  was  called  Adrian’s  cabinet.  In  175,  Antoni¬ 
nus  made  a  treaty  with  feveral  nations  of  Germany.  Soon 
after,  Avidius  Cartius,  governor  of  Syria,  revolted  ;  but 
this  infurreftion  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Caiiius, 
who  was  killed  by  a  centurion  named  Anthony.  In  this  af¬ 
fair  Antoninus  behaved  with  great  lenity  ':  he  would  not 
put  to  death,  nor  imprifon,  nor  even  fit  in  judgment  him- 
felf  upon,  any  of  the  Senators  engaged  in  this  revolt.  He 
wrote  alfo  to  the  fenate,  defiring  them  to  aft  with  indul¬ 
gence  rather  than  Severity  ;  not  to  ftied  the  blood  of  any 
perfon  whatfoever,  but  to  allow  this  honour  to  his  reign, 
that,  even  under  the  misfortune  of  a  rebellion,  none  had  loft 
their  lives,  except  in  the  firft  heat  of  the  tumult.  In  176, 
Antoninus  vifited  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  ftaid  feveral  days 
at  Smyrna  ;  and,  after  he  had  Fettled  the  affairs  of  the  eaft, 
went  to  Athens,  on  which  city  he  conferred  feveral  ho¬ 
nours.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Rome  with  his  Ion 
Commodus;  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  he  entered 
Rome  in  triumph,  with  Commodus,  on  account  of  the 
Vol.  I.  No.  49. 
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viftories  gained  over  the  Germans.  Dion  Cartius  tells  us. 
that  he  remitted  all  the  debts  which  were  due  to  himfelf 
and  the  public  treafury  during  46  years,  and  burnt  all  the 
writings  relating  to  thofe  debts.  He  applied  himfelf  like¬ 
wife  to  correct  many  enormities,  and  introduced  feveral 
excellent  regulations.  In  the  year  179,  he  left  Rome  to 
go  againft  the  Marcomanni,  and  other  barbarous  nations  ; 
and  the  year  following  gained  a  conftderable  victory  over 
them;  after  which  he  was  feized  with  an  illnefs,  which 
carried  him  off  on  the  17th  of  March,  180,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age,  and  19th  of  his  reign.  The  whole  empire  re¬ 
gretted  the  lofs  of  fo  valuable  a  prince,  and  paid  the  great- 
eft  honour  to  his  memory:  he  was  ranked  amonglt  the 
gods,  and  almoft  every  perfon  had  a  ftatue  of  him  in  their 
houfes.  His  book  of  meditations  is  much  admired. 

Antoninus’s  Wall,  the  name  of  the  third  rampart 
or  defence  built  by  the  Romans  againft  the  incurfions  of 
the  North  Britons.  It  is  called  by  the  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  Graham's  Dyke-,  from  the  notion  that  one  Gra¬ 
ham,  or  Grimus,  firft  made  a  breach  in  it  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Romans  out  of  Britain.  The  great  number  of  in- 
fcriptions  which  have  been  found  in  or  near  the  ruins  of 
this  wall,  to  the  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius,  leave  us  no 
room  to  doubt  its  having  been  built  by  his  direction  and 
command.  It  reached,  as  fome  imagine,  from  Caer-rid- 
den  on  the  frith  of  Forth  to  Old  Kirkpatrick  on  the  Clyde  ; 
or,  as  others  think,  from  Kinniel  on  the  eaft,  to  Dunglafs 
on  the  weft.  Thefe  different  fuppoiitions  hardly  make  a 
mile  of  difference  in  its  length,  which,  from  feveral  actu¬ 
al  menfurations,  appears  to  have  been  37  Englifh  or  40 
Roman  miles.  It  i9  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  though  it 
is  now  more  than  1600  years  fince  this  work  was  finifhed, 
and  more  than  1300  fince  it  was  flighted,  we  can  yet  dif- 
cover,  from  authentic  monuments  which  are  ftill  remain¬ 
ing,  by  what  particular  bodies  of  Roman  troops  almoft 
every  part  of  it  was  executed.  This  difcovery  was  made 
from  infcriptions  upon  (tones,  which  were  originally  built 
into  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  have  been  found  in  or  near 
its  ruins.  And,  though  we  cannot  difcover  exactly  hovr 
many  years  this  wall  continued  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  territories  in  Britain,  yet  we  know  with  certainty 
that  it  was  not  very  long.  For  we  are  told  by  an  author 
of  undoubted  credit,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
A.  D.  180,  “  he  had  wars  with  feveral  foreign  nations,  bur 
none  fo  dangerous  as  that  of  Britain.  For  the  people  of 
the  ifland,  having  parted  the  wall  which  divided  them  from 
the  Romans,  attacked  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.” 

ANTO'NIO  (Nicholas),  knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
James,  and  canon  of  Seville,  did  great  honour  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  nation  by  his  Bibliotheque  of  their  writers.  Fie  was 
born  at  Seville  in  1617,  being  the  fon  of  a  prefident  of  the 
admiralty  eftabliftied  in  that  city  in  1626.  After  having 
gone  through  a  courfe  of  philofcphy  and  divinity,  he  went 
to  ftudy  the  law  at  Salamanca;  where  he  clofely  attended 
the  leftures  of  Francifco  Ramos  del  Manzano,  afterwards- 
counfellor  to  the  king  and  preceptor  to  Charles  II.  In  the 
year  1659,  he  was  fent  to  Rome  by  Philip  IV.  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  agent-general  from  this  prince,  and  from  the  in- 
quifition  of  Spain.  The  cardinal  of  Arragon  procured 
him,  from  pope  Alexander  VII.  a  canonry  in  the  church 
of  Seville,  the  income  whereof  he  employed  inpurchafing 
books  :  he  had  above  30,000  volumes  in  his  library.  By 
this  help,  joined  to  continual  labour,  and  indefatigable  ap¬ 
plication,  he  at  laftfiniftied  his  Bibliotheca  Hifpan.  in  4V0IS. 
folio,  two  of  which  he  publifhedat  Rome  in  the  year  1672. 
The  work  confifts  of  two  parts;  the  one  containing  the 
Spanifh  writers  who  flourifhed  before  the  15th  century, 
and  the  other  thofe  fince  the  end  of  that  century.  After 
the  publication  of  this  work,  he  was  recalled  to  Madrid 
by  Charles  II.  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  counfellor  to 
the  crufade;  which  he  difcharged  with  great  integrity  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1684. 

Antonio  (St.),  one  of  the  Cape  deVerd  iflands,  15 
miles  from  St.  Vincent’s,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
navigable  channel  two  leagues  in  breadth.  On  the  north 
9  N  fide,-. 
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fide,  it  has  a  good  road  for  fliipping,  with  a  colle&ion  of 
irelh  water  riling  from  fprings.  The  ifland  ftretches  from 
north-cad:  to  fouth-weft,  and  is  filled  with  mountains; 
one  of'which  is  of  fo  extraordinary  a  height,  as  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  :  its  top  is  conftantly  co¬ 
vered  with  f now,  and,  notwithftanding  the  clearnefs  of  the 
fky,  is  generally  hid  in  clouds.  Here  are  produced  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fruits ;  oranges,  lemons,  palms,  melons,  &c.  and 
fugar-canes:  but,  notwithflanding  all  this  plenty,  the  in¬ 
habitants  live  in  the  mod  wretched  poverty.  They  are 
chiefly  negroes,  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguefe, 
whole  language  they  fpeak,  and  imitate  their  manners. 
Lat.  j8.  io.  N.  Ion.  o.  26.  E. 

Antonio  (St.),  a  Dutch  fort  in  Axim,  on  the  gold 
coaft  of  Africa.  It  Hands  on  a  high  rock,  which  projects 
into  the  fea  in  form  of  a  peninfula;  and  is  lo  environed 
bv  rocks  and  dangerous  liioals,  as  to  be  inacceflible  to  an 
enemy  but  by  land,  where  it  is  fortified  by  a  parapet,  draw¬ 
bridge,  and  two  batteries  of  heavy  cannon.  1  his  fettle- 
men  t  was  firfl  founded  by  the  Portuguefe,  during  the  reign 
■of  Emanuel.  They  fixed  it  fit  ft  upon  a  l'niall  point ;  where, 
finding  themfelves  infecure,  they  built  the  fort  where  it 
now  Hands.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch  in  1642  ; 
and,  upon  the  conclufion  of  a  peace  with  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral,  the  fort  remained  by  treaty  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
Welt- India  Company.  This  place  lies  in  lat.  17.0,  N. 
Ion.  25.  o.  W. 

ANTO'NIUS  (Marcus),  a  celebrated  Roman  orator. 
He  was  made  conful  with  A.  Pofthumius  Albinus,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  653  ;  when  lie  oppofed  the  turbulent  defigns 
of  Sextus  Titus,  tribune  of  the  people,  with  great  refolu- 
tion  and  fuccefs.  Some  time  after,  he  was  made  gover¬ 
nor  of  Cilicia,  in  quality  of  proconful;  where  lie  perform¬ 
ed  fo  many  great  exploits,  that  he  obtained  the  honour  of 
a  triumph.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  able  orators  of  the 
forum;  and  it  was  owing  to  him,  according  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Cicero,  that  Rome  might  boafl  herfelf  a  rival  to 
Greece  in  the  art  of  eloquence.  He  defended  Marcus 
Aquilius  ;  and  moved  the  judges  in  fo  fenfible  a  manner, 
by  the  tears  he  llied,  and  the  fears  lie  fliewed  upon  the 
bread  of  his  client,  that  he  carried  his  caufe.  He  never 
would  publifli  any  of  his  pleadings,  that  he  might  not  be 
proved  to  fay  in  one  caufe  what  might  be  contrary  to  his 
argument  in  another.  He  was  unfortunately  killed  during 
thofe  bloody  contentions  ^aifed  at  Rome  by  Marius  and 
China.  He  was  difeovered  in  the  place  where  lie  hid  him¬ 
felf,  and  foldiers  were  fent  to  difpatch  him  ;  but  his  man¬ 
ner  of  addreiTing  them  had  fuch  an  effect,  that  none  but 
he  who  commanded  them,  and  had  not  heard  his  difeourfe, 
had  the  cruelty  to  kill  him.  His  head  was  expofed  before 
the  roftra,  a  place  which  he  had  adorned  with  his  tri¬ 
umphal  fpoils.  This  happened  ninety  years  before  the 
Chriftian  ;era. 

Antonius  (Marcus),  Marc  Antony,  the  triumvir, 
grandfon  to  the  above,  was  very  handfome  in  his  youth; 
for  which  reafon  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  Curio,  a  le- 
nator,  who  carried  him  about  in  all  his  debaucheries,  in- 
fqmucli  that  his  own  father  forbade  him  his  houfe.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  Curio  took  Ctefar’s  party,  and 
prevailed  with  Marc  Antony  to  do  the  fame  ;  for  which 
lie  was  made  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  in  that  office  did 
C se far  great  fervice.  At  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  Csefar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  his  army,  whillt 
he  himfelf  kd  the  right.  After  Ctefar  was  defied  dicta¬ 
tor,  he  made  Marc  Antony  general  of  thehorfe;  and  he 
was  alfo  made  conful  in  the  laft  year  of  that  ufurper’s  life. 
On  Cselars  death,  he  harangued  the  people  with  great  art, 
and  railed  their  fury  againft  his  murderers  ;  flattering  him¬ 
felf  that  he  fhould  ealily  get  into  the  place  which  Caef^tr 
had  filled;  but  his  haughty  behaviour  occafioned  him  to 
lofe  all  the  advantages"  his  affected  concern  had  gained 
him.  His  ill  treatment  of  Ottavius  produced  another  ci¬ 
vil  war;  which  ended  in  an  accommodation  between  him, 
Octavius,  and  I.epidus,  fatal  to  the  j  eace  of  Rome.  They 
agreed  to  liiare  the  fupieme  power  among  them ;  and  many 
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of  the  mod  illuftrious  Romans  were  facrificed  by  proferip- 
tion  to  cement  this  bloody  league,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Second  Triumvir ate.  But  the  triumvirs  were 
too  ambitious,  and  hated  one  another  too  much,  to  be  Ions'- 
United.  Marc  Antony  went  into  Afia,  to  raife  money  for 
his  foldiers;  and  during  his  abfence  Fulvia  his  wife  quar¬ 
relled  with  Oftavius.  While  he  was  in  Afia,  indulging 
in  all  manner  of  luxury,  the  famous  Cleopatra  infpired 
him  with  the  moft  violent  paflion.  Finding  Octavius  was 
become  publicly  his  enemy,  he  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  was  ftill  mailer  of  Sicily.  He 
then  went  into  Italy  to  fight  Oftavius  ;  but  Fulvia,  who 
had  been  the  author  of  this  war,  dying,  Oflavius  and 
Marc  Antony  came  to  a  compromife.  One  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  new  peace  was,  that  they  thould  together 
attack  Pompey,  though  the  latter  had  lately  made"an  al¬ 
liance  with  him.  Marc  Antony  then  married  Oclavia, 
fifter  to  Odavius,  as  a  pledge  of  their  renewed  friendlhip; 
but  returned  foon  after  to  his  beloved  Cleopatra,  and  again 
lived  with  her  in  Alexandria.  Octavius  made  this  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  begin  the  war  again.  At  laft  they  engaged  in  a. 
fea-fight  at  Aftiuin,  and  Odavius  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory:  upon  which  Marc  Antony  fell  upon  his  own  fvvord  ; 
and  Cleopatra  flung  herfelf  to  death  with  an  afp,  to  avoid 
gracing  the  victor’s  triumph  at  Rome. 

ANTONOMA'SI A,yi  [from  am,  and  ov 072a,  a  name.] 
A  form  of  fpeech,  in  which,  for  a  proper  name,  is  put  the 
name  of  fome  dignity,  office,  profeflion,  fcience,  or  trade  ; 
or  when  a  proper  name  is  put  in  the  room  of  an  appella¬ 
tive.  Thus  a  king  is  called  his  majefty  ;  a  nobleman,  his 
lordftiip.  We  fay  the  philofopher  inftead  of  Ariftotle,  and 
the  orator  for  Cicero  :  thus  a  man  is  called  by  the  name 
ot  his  country,  a  German,  an  Italian ;  and  a  grave  man  is 
called  a  Cato,  and  a  wife  man  a  Solomon. 

ANTOSIAN'DRIANS,  /.  a  fed  of  rigid  Lutherans,, 
who  oppofe  the  dodrine  of  Ofiander  relating  to  jollifica¬ 
tion.  They  are  otherwife  denominated  Ofiandromajliages. 
The  Antofiandrians  deny  that  man  is  made  juft,  with  that 
juftice  wherewith  God  himfelf  is  juft  ;  that  is,  they  alferf, 
that  he  is  not  made  eftentially,  but  only  imputatively,  juft; 
or,  that  he  is  not  really  made  juft,  but  only  pronounced  fo. 

AN'TRE,yi  [ antre ,  Fr.  antrum,  Lat.]  A  cavern ;  a 
cave  ;  a  den  :  not  now  in  ufe. 

With  all  my  travels  hiftory  : 

Wherein  o  i  antres  vaft,  and  deferts  wild, 

It  was  my  bent  to  fpeak.  Shakcfpcare. 

AN'TRIM,  the  mod  northerly  county  in  Ireland,  is 
bounded  by  that  of  Down  on  the  fouth-eaft,  that  of  Lo'n- 
donderry  on  the  weft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
river  Bann,  part  of  Armagh  on  the  fouth,  St.  George’s 
channel  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Dcucaledonian  ocean  on  the 
north.  It  greateft  length  is  about  forty-fix  miles,  its  great- 
eft  breadth  about  twer.ty-feven  ;  and  the  number  of  acres 
it  contains,  plantation-meafure,  are  computed  at  383,000. 
Though  the  country  is  much  incumbered  with  bogs  and 
marfhes,  yet  it  enjoys  a  pretty  good  air,  and  is  well  peopled, 
chiefly  with  proteftants.  Where  it  is  free  from  bogs,  the 
foil  is  fruitful.  It  fends  two  members  for  the  Ihire,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  following  towns,  viz.  Lifburn,  Belfaft, 
Antrim,  and  Randalftown.  Antrim  contains  two  great 
natural  curiofities  :  Lough  Neagh,  a  large  lake,  the  waters 
of  which  are  of  a  petrifying  quality ;  and  the  Giant’s  Caule- 
way,  a  very  large  and  curious  bafaltes. 

Antrim,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  fituated  at 
the  north  end  of  Lough  Neagh,  about  fix  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  having  a  good  road,  within  which  vef- 
fels  lie  dry  at  low  water.  It  is  thirteen  miles  weft  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  and  about  eighty-four  miles  north  of  Dublin ; 
and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  M'Donnell. 
At  Antrim  is  a  feat,  with  noble  demefnes,  and  beautiful 
and  highly-cultivated  lands,  of  the  earl  of  Maft'areene. 
Lat.  54.  45.  N.  Ion.  6.  26.  W. 

AN'TRUM,yi  among  anatomifts,  a  term  ufed  to  denote 
feveral  cavities  of  the  body  :  as  the  antrum  higkmoriamm , 

or 
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or  that  in  the  maxillary  or  jaw-bone;  antrum  pylori,  or 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  pylorus,  &c. 

AN'TWERP,  a  large  handfome  town  of  Brabant,  with 
a  ftrong  citadel,  leated  on  the  Scheldt.  About  200  years 
ago  it  was  the  greateft  emporium  of  trade  in  Europe;  but 
the  civil  wars,  that  were  the  confequence  of  the  tyranny  of 
Philip  II.  diminilhed  that  commerce,  which  was  almoft 
annihilated  in  1648,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Munlter,  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  to  large  fhips,  was  Ihut.  Upon  the  feven 
United  States  of  Holland  being  thus  declared  a  free  (late, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  yielded  to  them,  the 
Dutch  built  forts  upon  the  river,  to  hinder  all  fhips  from 
coming  up,  except  fuch  as  paid  them  cuffom  ;  and  after 
that  time  the  trade  was  principally  removed  from  Antwerp 
to  Amfterdam,  till  then  an  inconfiderable  town ;  but,  by 
the  late  revolution,  all  thefe  reflriftions  are  done  away. 
The  (freets  of  Antwerp  are  large  and  regular,  their  num¬ 
ber  212,  belides  twenty-two  public  fquares  :  the  harbour 
is  very  commodious,  the  river  being  400  yards  wide,  and, 
at  the  time  of  high  water,  twenty-two  feet  deep ;  fo  that 
large  vefTels  may  come  up  to  the  quay  ;  and,  by  the  canals, 
from  the  river  to  the  doors  of  the  houfes.  The  public 
buildings  are  very  handfome,  and  at  lead  200  in  number. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  is  the  cathedral,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  one  of  the  mod  admirable  pieces  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  all  Europe.  It  is  more  than  500  feet  long,  240 
broad,  and  340  high,  and  contains  dxty-dx  chapels,  en¬ 
riched  with  columns  of  marble,  all  different,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  mod  beautiful  and  maderly  paintings. 
The  high  and  elegant  tower  contains  thirty-three  large 
bells.  It  has  three  principal  doors  of  marble,  embelliihed 
with  gold.  Its  fpire  is  466  feet  high,  with  a  crofs  on  the 
top  15 1.  The  diameter  of  the  clock  is  thirty  feet,  and  its 
circumference  ninety.  It  has  alfo  two  fets  of  chimes.  The 
fine  paintings  of  the  altar  are  mod  of  them  by  Rubens. 
That  of  taking  our  Saviour  down  from  the  crofs,  where 
the  figures  are  as  large  as  life,  is  deemed  his  mader-piece. 
Qifintin  Maffey,  the  famous  blackfmith  of  Antwerp,  has 
alio  inriched  this  cathedral  with  fome  curious  pieces.  The 
anecdote  of  his  becoming  a  painter,  deferves  here  parti¬ 
cularly  to  be  recorded.  Falling  in  love  with  a  painter’s 
daughter,  and  her  father  faying  that  die  fhoitld  marry 
none  but  a  painter,  Quintin  Mafley  went  to  Italy,  entered 
in  the  Lombard  School,  and,  in  a  few  years,  returned  a 
greater  painter  than  the  father  of  her  he  admired,  which 
obtained  him  the  hand  of  his  midrefs.  He  is  interred  at 
the  entrance  into  this  cathedral,  where  his  effigy  has  this 
infcription  :  Connubialis  amore  cle  Mulcibre  fecit  Apellcm  ; 
i.  e.  Connubial  love  made  Vulcan  an  Apelles.  In  this  ca¬ 
thedral,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  With  the  then  kings  of 
France,  the  Romans,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Poland,  and 
Bohemia,  were  all,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1355,  made 
by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  exchange  cod  300,000  crowns.  From  this 
building  Sir  Thomas  Grelham  took  the  model  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  London,  as  did  the  burghers  of  Amderdam 
for  that  city.  The  town-houle  is  a  grand  piece  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  dands  in  the  great  market-place.  The  houfe 
of  the  Hanfe-Tov  ns,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
ooderlingen,  or  eadern  merchants  from  the  Baltic,  is  a 
fquare  building  of  iione.  In  the  middle  dory,  which  has 
a  gallery  quite  round  the  fquare,  there  are  300  lotjging- 
rooms :  the  cellars  ferve  for  fiables.  It  is'  twenty-two 
miles  north  of  BruHels,  twenty-two  north-ealtof  Ghent, 
and  llxty-five  fouth  of  Amderdam  ;  fituated  in  lat.  31.12. 
N.  Ion.  4.  13.  E. 

In  1383,  Antwerp  underwent  a  remarkable  fiege  by  the 
duke  of  Parma.  In  order  to  fucceed,  he  was  obliged  to 
cut  off  the  communication  of  the  city  with  Holland,  Ghent, 
and  all  places  both  above  and  below  the  town.  To  effedt 
this,  he  laid  dege  to  I.ifkenfhouk  and  Tillo,  places  of  the 
utmod  confequence  to  the  fecurity  and  commerce  of  Ant¬ 
werp :  both  were  obdinately  defended;  and  the  fiege  of 
Tillo  was  railed,  after  it  had  been  carried  on  for  three 
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months :  however,  the  duke  gained  feveral  other  pods  on 
the  river,  where  he  built  forts,  and  greatly  annoyed  the 
Ihipping  and  trade  of  the  befieged.  Finding,  however, 
this  method  of  hemming  in  the  city  was  ineffectual,  while 
an  opening  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  remained,  he  formed 
a  defign  of  building  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Scheldt,  to  Unit 
up  the  navigation.  He  began  with  collecting  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  wood  at  CallO  and  Fort  St.  Philip,  where  he  in¬ 
tended  the  bridge  Iliould  be  built;  but  his  projeCt  was 
for  fome  time  retarded  by  the  Ahtwerpers,  who  broke 
down  the  dykes,  overflowed  the  whole  country,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  his  magazines  by  the  inundation.  Not  difeouraged 
by  this  lofs,  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  repair  it,  and 
with  incredible  expedition  cut  a  canal  from  Steken  to 
Callo,  by  which  he  carried  off  the  waters.  He  then  let 
to  work  upon  the  bridge,  and  finilhed  it  in  feven  months, 
without  the  leaf!  interruption  from  the  Zealanders.  Du¬ 
ring  the  building  of  this  bridge,  Aldegonde,  governor  of 
Antwerp,  propofed  to  build  a  fort  on  Couvenfteyn  dyke, 
in  order  to  lecure  that  important  poll,  and  to  break  down 
the  dyke  when  the  bridge  was  nearly  finilhed  :  but  he  was 
violently  oppofed  by  certain  citizens,  v  ho  apprehended 
that- their  lands  and  villas  would  be  deftroyed  by  the  inun¬ 
dation.  When  the  magiftrates  were  afterwards  deliberat¬ 
ing  on  means  for  deftroying  the  bridge,  which  they  might 
have  prevented  from  being  completed,  Ginebeili,  a  Man¬ 
tuan  engineer,  offered  his  fervice,  undertaking  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  expence  to  blow'  it  into  the  air.  Even  in  this  extre¬ 
mity  the  expence  was  grudged  :  but  neceffity  at  lafl  over¬ 
came  this  obftacle  ;  Ginebeili  was  furnilhed  with  two  large 
veffels,  a  number  of  fmall  boats,  and  every  thing  necef- 
fary.  He  formed  the  two  large  veflels  into  fire-fliips,  which 
he  fet  adrift  with  the  fiream,  deceiving  the  enemy  by 
means  of  falfe  fires  lighted  up  in  the  fleet  of  fmall  boats. 
The  train  of  one  of  the  fire-fhips  w'as  expended  before  the 
time  expefted,  and  Hie  blew/  up  with  a  terrible  explofion, 
but  with  little  damage  to  the  bridge.  The  other  was  more 
fuccefsful,  carrying  off  all  the  out-works,  fetting  fire  to 
the  whole  bridge,  and  burying  above  300  foldiers  in  the 
ruins.  The  fire,,  however,  was  foon  extinguilhed,  and  the 
bridge  repaired  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  while  the  Ant- 
werpers  were  prevented  by  avarice  from  repeating  the  ex¬ 
periment  ;  fo  that  they  were  foon  reduced  to  the  utmoff 
diftrefs,  and  obliged  to  furrender.  It  is. find  that  the  city 
of  Amfterdam  had  obftruCted  every  meafure  for  the  relief 
of  Antwerp,  hoping  to  profit  by  its  deftruCtion.  After  the 
battle  of  Ramillies,  the  city  of  Antwerp  furrendered  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  It  was  taken  by  the  French, 
in  1746,  but  reftored  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  at  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

ANU'BIS,  a  fymbolical  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  was- 
regarded  as  the  faithful  companion  of  Ofiris  and  of  Ifis. 
Temples,  and  priefts  were  confecrated  to  him,  and  his 
image  was  borne  in  all  religious  ceremonies.  Cynopolis, 
the  prefent  Minich,  fituated  in  the  lower  Thebais,  w;as 
built  in  honour  of  Anubis.  The  temple  w  herein  he  was 
worfhinped  no  longer  fubfifts.  The  priefts  celebrated  Ins 
feftivals  there  with  great  pomp,  and  confecrated  the  dog 
to  him  as  his  living  reprefentation.  “  Anubis  (fays  Strabo) 
is  the  city  of  dogs,  the  capital  of  the  Cynopolitan  prefec¬ 
ture.  Thefe  animals  are  fed  there  on  facred  aliments,  and 
religion  has  decreed  them  a  worfhip.”  An  event,  how¬ 
ever,  related  by  Plutarch,  brought  them  into  confiderahle 
diferedit  with  the  people.  Cambyfes  having  llain  the  god 
Apis,  and  thrown  his  body  into  a  field,  alltmimals  reflect¬ 
ed  it  except  the  dogs,  which  alone  ate  of  his  flefin.  This 
impiety  diminilhed  the  popular  veneration  for  them. 

The  fignification  of  this  emblematical  deity  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained  by  Plutarch.  “  The  circle  which  touches  and  fe- 
paVates  the  twm  hemifpheres,  and  which  is  the  caufe  of  this 
divifion,  receiving  the  name  of  hoiizon,  is  called  Anubis. 
He  is  reprefented  under  the  form  of  a  dog,  becaufe  that 
animal  watches  day  and  night.”  St.  Clemens  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  who  was  well  informed  of  the  myftic  theology  of  the 
Egyptians,  favours  this  explanation.  The  two  dogs,  fays. 
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lie,  (the  two  Aivabis,)  are  the  fymbols  of  two  bemifpberes 
which  environ  the  terreftrial  globe.  He  adds  in  another 
place:  Others  pretend  that  thefe  animals,  the  faithful 
-guardians  of  men,  indicate  the  tropics,  which  guard  the 
inn  on  the  fouth  and  on  the  north  like  porters.  It  is  how¬ 
ever,  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  Anubis  at  firft  was  only 
a  fymbolical  image,  invented  by  aftronomers  to  give  a 
fenlible  expreflion  of  their  difeoveries ;  that  afterwards, 
the  people,  accuftomed  to  fee  it  in  their  temples,  which 
were  the  depofitories  of  fcience,  adored  it  as  a  deity;  and' 
that  the  priefts  favoured  their  ignorance  by  connecting  it 
with  their  religion.  The  worfnip  of  Anubis  being  intro¬ 
duced,  that  of  the  dog  became  his  emblem.  Almotl  all 
the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  have  originated  in  this  manner. 

A'NUS,/  in  anatomy,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  in- 
teftinum  rectum,  or  orifice  of  the  fundament. 

Anus,  in  botany,  lignifies  the  pofterior  opening  of  a 
moncpetalous  flower. 

AN'VIL,/!  \_cevfille ,  Sax.]  The  iron  block  on  which  the 
fmith  lays  his  metal  to  be  forged.  Any  thing  on  which 
blows  are  laid.  Figuratively,  to  be  upon  the  anvil ,  is  to  be 
in  a  ftate  of  formation  or  preparation. — Several  members 
of  our  houfe  knowing  what  was  upon  the  anvil,  went  to 
the  clergy,  and  detired  their  judgment.  Swift. 

ANXI'CO  or  Anri'co,  a  kingdom  of  Lower  Guinea, 
the  country  of  the  Jagas.  The  inhabitants  are  ftrong, 
nimble,  and  very  intrepid;  rather  fierce,  but  very fincere. 
They  do  not  till  the  ground,  but,  like  the  Arabs,  wander 
from  place  to  place.  They  feem  to  pay  fome  reverence  to 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  have  other  idols;  and  they  carry 
off  fiaves  from  their  own  country  and  Nubia,  to  barter  at 
Angola  for  the  toys  and  trifles  of  Europe. 

ANXI'ETY,y.  [anxietas,  Lat.  ]  Trouble  of  mind  about 
fome  future  event ;  fufpenfe  with  uneafinefs ;  perplexity; 
folicitude. — To  be  happy,  is  not  only  to  be  freed  from  the 
pains  and  difeafes  of  the  body,  but  from  anxiety  and  vex¬ 
ation  of  fpirit;  not  only  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  fenfe, 
but  peace  of  confcience,  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  Tillot- 
fon. — In  the  medical  language,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  with 
uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach. — In  anxieties  which  attend  fe¬ 
vers,  when  the  cold  fit  is  over,  a  warmer  regimen  may  be 
allowed;  and,  becaufe  anxieties  often  happen  by  fpafms 
from  wind,  fpices  are  ufeful.  Arbuthnol. 

ANX'IOUS,  adj.  \_anxiusy  Lat.]  Difturbed  about  fome 
uncertain  event;  folicitous;  being  in  painful  fufpenfe; 
painfully  uncertain: 

With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait, 

Anxious ,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate.  Pope. 

Careful ;-  full  of  inquietude  ;  unquiet : 

In  youth  alone  unhappy  mortals  live; 

But,  ah!  the  mighty  blifs  is  fugitive ; 

Difcolour’d  ficknefs,  anxious  labour,  come. 

And  age,  and  death’s  inexorable  doom.  Dry  den. 

Careful,  as  of  a  thing  of  great  importance. — No  writings 
we  need  to  be  folicitous  about  the  meaning  of,  but  thofe 
that  contain  truths  we  are  to  believe,  or  laws  we  are  to 
obey :  we  may  be  left  anxious  about  the  fenfe  of  other  au¬ 
thors.  Locke. — It  has  generally  for  or  about  before  the  ob¬ 
ject,  but  fometimes  of\  left  properly. 

ANX'IOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  anxious  manner;  folici- 
toufly;  unquietly;  carefully;  with  painful  uncertainty. 

ANX'IOUSNESS,y.  The  quality  of  being  anxious; 
fnfeeptibility  of  anxiety. 

ANX'UR,  anciently  a  city  of  the  Volfci,  in  Latium; 
vailed  Tarracina  by  the  Greeks  ami  Latins:  now  Terraci- 
71a ;  fituated  on  an  eminence.  Lat.  41.18.  Ion.  14.  5.  E. 

A'NY,  adj.  [anig,  enig ,  Sax.]  Every;  whoever  he  be; 
whatever  it  be.  It  is,  in  all  its  fenfes,  applied  indiffe¬ 
rently  to  perfons  or  things. — How  fit  is  this  retreat  for  un¬ 
interrupted  ftudy!  Any  one  that  fees  it  will  own,  I  could 
not  have  chofen  a  more  likely  place  to  converfe  with  the 
dead  in.  Pope. — Whofoever;  whatfoever;  as  difringuifhed 
from  fome  other. — What  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection 
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towards  any  of  thefe  princely  fuitors  that  are  already  come  ? 
S/iakfpeare. — It  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  none. — J  wound  and 
I  heal:  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my 
hand.  Dent,  xxxii.  39. 

ANZER'MA,  a  town  and  province  of  Popayan,  on  the 
river  Coca,  in  South  America,  where  there  are  mines  of 
gold.  Lat. 4. 58.  N.  Ion.  75.  25. W. 

A'ON,  a  ion  of  Neptune,  who  came  from  Apulia  to 
Bceotia,  where  he  colleffed  the  inhabitants,  and  reigned 
over  them.  They  were  called  Aones,  and  the  country 
Aonia,  from  him.. 

AO'NIDES,  a  name  of  the  Mufes,  becaufe  the  country 
Aonia  was  more  particularly  frequented  by  them. 

AORA'SIA,yi  [aopatria.,  Gr.  from  a.  priv.  and  opetv , 
to  fee.]  In  antiquity,  the  invifibility  of  the  gods.  The 
opinion  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of 
the  gods  to  men,  was,  that  they  never  (hewed  themfelves 
face  to  face,  but  were  known  from  their  backs  as  they 
withdrew.  Neptune  affumed  the  form  of  Calchas  to  fpeak 
to  the  two  Ajaxes;  but  they  knew  him  not  till  he  turned 
his  back  to  leave  them,  and  difeovered  the  god  by  his 
majeftic  Hep  as  he  went  from  them.  Venus  appeared  to 
.ZEneas  in  the  chara&er  of  a  huntrefs  :  but  her  fon  knew 
her  not  till  (he  departed  from  him;  her  divinity  was  then 
betrayed  by  her  radiant  head,  her  flowing  robe,  and  her 
majeftic  pace. 

A'ORIST,y.  [aogir©q  Gr.]  A  tenfe  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  language,  comprehending  all  the  tenfes  ;  or  rather, 
exprefling  an  action  in  an  indeterminate  manner,  without 
any  regard  to  paft,  prefent,  or  future. 

AORIS'TIA,  f.  in  the  fceptic  philofophy,  denotes  that 
ftate  of  the  mind  wherein  we  neither  affert  nor  deny  any 
thing  pofitively,  but  only  fpeak  of  things  as  feeming  or 
appearing  to  us  in  fuch  a  manner.  The  aoriftia  is  one  of 
the  great  points  or  terms  of  fcepticifm,  to  which  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  that  denomination  had  continual  recourfe  by 
way  of  explication,  or  fubterfuge.  Their  adverfaries,  the 
dogmatijls,  charged  them  with  dogmatizing,  and  afferting 
the  principles  and  polltions  of  their  fe£t  to  be  true  and 
certain. 

AOR'NUS,  a  very  high  rock  of  India,  having  its  name 
from  its  extrordinary  height,  as  being  above  the  flight  of 
a  bird.  Its  circuit  is  about  twenty-five  miles,  its  height 
eleven  furlongs,  and  the  way  leading  up  to  the  top  arti¬ 
ficial  and  narrow;  the  bottom  wafhed  by  the  river  Indus; 
and  on  the  top  a  fine  plain,  part  of  which  was  covered 
with  a  thick  wood  ;  the  reft  arable  land,  with  a  fountain 
furnifhing  abundance  of  excellent  water.  This  rock  was 
taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  whofe  time  there  was  a 
report  that  Hercules  had  attempted  it  in  vain:  however, 
according  to  Arrian,  this  was  a  mere  report,  raifed  to  mag¬ 
nify  Alexander’s  exploit.  While  the  Macedonian  mo¬ 
narch  was  preparing  for  the  liege,  an  old  man,  who  had 
long  lived  in  a  cave  near  the  fummit,  came  and  offered  to 
Ihew  him  a  private  way  up.  This  being  readily  accepted, 
Ptolemy,  with  a  conliderable  body  of  light-armed  troops, 
was  aifpatched,  with  orders,  in  cafe  they  fucceeded,  to 
entrench  themfelves  ftrongly  upon  the  rock,  and  to  give 
notice,  by  a  lighted  torch,  that  he  had  got  fafely  up.  Up¬ 
on  this,  Alexander  gave  orders  for  a  body  of  troops  to 
attempt  the  paffage  by  which  the  rock  was  commonly  af- 
cended;  but  they  were  repulfed  with  great  (laughter.  He 
then  fent  an  Indian  to  Ptolemy,  defiring  him,  in  the  next 
attack,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  behind.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  thofe  who  defended  the  rock  attacked  Ptolemy  with 
great  vigour;  but  were  repulfed,  though  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  next  day  Alexander  renewed  the  attack; 
and,  though  Ptolemy  attacked  the  Indians  in  the  rear,  the 
Macedonians  were  repulfed  on  both  fides.  At  laft,  the 
king  perceiving  that  the  ftrength  of  the  Indians  lay  in  the 
ftraitnefs  and  declivity  of  the  way,  he  caufed  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  trees  to  be  felled,  and  with  them  filled  the  cavities 
between  the  plain  on  which  the  Indians  were  encamped 
and  the  higheft  of  his  own  advanced  pofts.  The  Indians 
at  firft  derided  his  undertaking;  but  at  length  perceiving 
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the- ardour  with  which  thq  work  was  carried  on,  and  ha¬ 
ving  felt  the  effects  of  the  milTile  weapons  of  the.  Mace¬ 
donians,  they  fent  deputies  to  propofe  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion.  Alexander,  fulpedting  that  their  defign  was  only  to 
amufe  him  till  they  made  their  efcape,  withdrew  his  guards 
front  the  avenues.  As  loon  as  he  knew  the  enemy  were 
defcended,  he  took  pofleffion  of  the  deferted  rock,  and 
then  made  a  fignal  for  his  forces  to  fall  upon  the  flying 
Indians,  the  greateft  part  whom  were  killed  in  the  roads. 

AO'RTA,_/'.  [of  cofw,  Gr.  to  lift  up.]  In  anatomy,  the 
great  artery  which  rifes  immediately  from  the  left  ventri¬ 
cle  of  the  heart,  and  is  from  thence  diffributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  It  is  divided  into  two  grand  trunks,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  terms  afcencling  and  defccndivg.  See  Ana- 
MOMY,  p.  624. 

AOUS'TA,  a  town  and  diftricl  of  Piedmont.  Here 
are  feveral  antiquities  of  the  Romans,  who,  under  their 
general,  Terentius  Varro,  reduced  its  ancient  and  hardy 
inhabitants,  the  Salafiii,  a  people  of  Celtic  extraction. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on  the  river  Doria, 
fifty  miles  north-weft  of  Turin.  Lat.  45. 48.  N.  Ion.  7.  30. 
E.  The  valley  of  Aoufta  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
abounds  in  p allures  and  all  forts  of  fruits.  The  prefent 
inhabitants  have  moftly  the  krope  (fwoln  throats),  and  are 
accounted  the  mofit  Ample  people  among  the  Piedmontefe. 

AOU'TA,  the  name  of  the  paper  mulberry-tree  at  Ota- 
heite,  in  the  South  Sea,  from  which  a  cloth  is  manufactu¬ 
red,  that  is  worn  by  the  principal  inhabitants.  See  Bark. 

APA'CE,  adv.  [front  a  and  pace-,  that  is,  with  a  great 
pace.]  Q_nick  5  fpeedily:  ufed  of  things  in  motion. — Is 
not  he  imprudent,  who,  feeing  the  tide  making  hafte  to¬ 
wards  him  apace ,  will  fleep  tili  the  fea  overwhelm  him. 
Tillotjon. 

Ay,  quoth  my  uncle  Glo’fler, 

Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace. 

And  lince,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  fo  fall, 

Becaufe  fvveet  flow’rs  are  flow,  and  weeds  make  hade. 

Shahefpeare. 

With  hade;  applied  to  fome  aClion.  Haftily  ;  with  fpeed  : 
fpoken  of  any  kind  of  progreflion  front  one  flate  to  ano¬ 
ther. —  If  fenfible  pleafure,  or  real  grandeur,  be  our  end, 
we  fir  a  1 1  ptrocced  apace  to  real  liiifery.  Watts. 

This  fecond  courle  of  men, 

With  fome  regard  to  what  is  juft  and  right, 

Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace.  Milton. 

APA'CHES,  or  Apa'ci,  unpeople  of  New  Mexico  in 
North  America.  They  are  brave,  refolute,  and  warlike, 
fond  of  liberty,  and  the  inveterate  enemies  of  tyranny  and 
oppreflion.  Of  this  difpodtion  the  Spaniards  found  them 
towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  when  they  revolted 
againd  the  Catholic  king,  malfacred  feveral  of  his  officers, 
and  committed'the  greated  devadations.  Ever  lince,  they 
have  remained  the  allies,  not  the  fubjeCls,  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards;;  and  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  has  been  obliged  to 
maintain  a  more  formidable  garrifon,  and  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  troops.  They  have  feveral  drong  holds  in  the 
mountains,  and  live  under  the  government  of  their  own 
cacique. 

APAC'TIS,  f.  Gr.  abduHus,  from  uTru.yu.~\ 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecandria  monogynia  clals. 
The  generic  characters  are — Corolla:  four-petalled  ;  pe¬ 
tals  roundiflt,  crenate,  concave,  unequal;  two  oppodte 
broader.  Stamina:  filaments  from  llxteen  to  twenty. 
Pidillum  :  germ  fuperior;  fry le  one. — EJfcntial  CharaBcr. 
Corolla,  four-petalled. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  known  by  the  name  of  apac- 
tis  Japonica.  It  is  a  tree  erect  and  very  brandling;  the 
branches  are  alternate,  round,  fcabrous  with  dots,  ereft ; 
branchlets  fimilar,  the  lad  frequent.  Leaves  on  the  branch- 
lets  alternate,  petiolate,  ovate,  acute,  ferrate,  entire  at  the 
bafe,  nerved,  fmooth,  paler  underneath,  an  inch  long. 
Petioles  half  round,  furrowed,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  flowers  in  racemes  at  the  end  of  the  branch- 
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lets.  Racemes  ufually  ovate,  as  they  advance  becoming 
more  oblong.  Peduncle  and  pedicels  villofe- fcabrous. 

AP^EDU'SI  A,yi  denotes  ignorance  or  unfkilfulnefs  in 
w  hat  relates  to  learning  and  the  fcicnces.  Hence  alio  per- 
fons  unindrufted  and  illiterate  are  called  apcedeula’.  The 
term  apaedutae  was  particularly  ufed  among  the  French  in 
the  time  of  Huet;  when  the  men  of  wit  at  Paris  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  factions,  one  called  bv  way  of  reproach 
apiedeutse,  and  the  others  eruditi.  The  apaedeutse  in  ef¬ 
fect  were  the  men  of  pleafure;  the  eruditi  thofeof  dudy. 

(  APAGO'GE,yi  in  logic.  See  Abduction. 

Apagoge,  in  the  Athenian  law,  the  carrying  a  crimi¬ 
nal  taken  in  the  fa£t  to  the  magidfate.  If  the  accufer  was 
not  able  to  bring  him  to  the  magidrate,  it  was  ufual  to  take 
the  magidrate  along  with  him  to  the  houfe  where  the  cri¬ 
minal  lay  concealed,  or  defended  hi m i elf. 

Apagoge,  in  mathematics,  is'fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
a  progrefs  or  paffage  front  one  propoflticn  to  another ; 
when  the  fird,  having  been  once  demOndrated,  is  afterwards 
employed  in  the  proving  of  others.  , 

APAGO'GICAL,  adj.  [from  u.'rra.yayy  Gr.  compound¬ 
ed  of  «7ro3  from,  and  uyu,  to  bring  or  draw.]  An  apago- 
gical  demondration  is  fitch  as  does  not  prove  the  thing  di¬ 
rectly;  but  fhews  the  impoffibility,  or  abfurdity,  which 
arifes  front  denying  it ;  and  is  alfo  called  reduclio  ad  impof- 
fibile,  or  ad  abjurdum. 

APAI.A'CHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  more  properly  call¬ 
ed  the  Allegany  Mountains,  which  fee. 

APALATO'A,/!  in  botany.  SeeCrcLAS. 

APAME'A,  or  Apa'mia,  the  name  offeveral  ancient 
cities.  One  of  Bithynia,  formerly  called  Myrlca ,  from/ 
Myrlus,  general  of  the  Colophonians  :  dedroyed  by  Phi- 
lip,  father  of  Perfeus;  and  given  to  his  ally  Prufius,'  who. 
rebttilt  it,  and  called  it  Apamea,  from  the  name  of  his. 
queen  Apama.  Another  Apamea,  called  Cibvtos,  of  Phry¬ 
gia,  on  the  Meander,  The  name  is  from  Apatite,  mother 
of  Antiochus  Soter,  the  founder,  and  the  daughter  of  Ar- 
tabazus.  The  rife,  or  at  lead  the  increafe,  of  Apamea,. 
was  owing  to  the  ruins  of  Celente.  A  third,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Parthiaand  Media,  furnamed  Raphane.  A  fourth 
Apamea,  a  town  of  Mefene,  an  ifland  in  the  Tigris ;  where 
a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  called  the  Royal  River,  falls- 
into  the  Tigris.  A  fifth  in  Mefopotamia,  on  tlie  other  fide 
the  Euphrates,  oppofite  to  Zeugma,  both  founded  by  Se- 
leucus,  and  joined  by  a  bridge,  from  which  the  latter  takes 
its  name.  A  fixth  Apamea,  now  Famia,  in  Syria,  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Orontes  and  Marfyas  ;  a  drong  city,. 
and  fituated  in  a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  Orontes  and  a 
lake.  “  It  was  here  (lays  Strabo)  that  tire  Seleucidte  had 
edabliflied  the  fchool  and  nurfery  of  their  cavalry.”  The 
foil  of  the  neighbourhood,  abounding  in  padurage,  fed  no 
le Is  than  30,000  mares,  300  dallioris,  and  300  elephants;, 
indead  of  which,  the  marflies  of  Famia  at  prefent  icarcely 
afford  a  few  buffaloes  and  Iheep.  To  the  veteran  fcldiers- 
of  Alexander,  who  here  repofed  after  their  victories,  have 
fticceeded  wretched  peafants,  who  live  in  perpetual  dread 
of  the  opprellioils  of  the  Turks  and  the  inroads  of  the 
Arabs.  Apamea  was  alfo  the  ancient  name  of  Pella,  in 
the  Decapods. 

APANA'GE,  or  Appen-'kage,/  in  the  French  cuf- 
toms,  were  lands  afligned  by  the  loyereign  for  t lie  fub- 
fidence  of  his  younger  Tons,  which  were  to  revert  to  the 
crown  upon  the  failure  of  male  iffue  in  that  branch  to  which 
the  lands  were  granted. 

APANO'MIA,  a  town  of  Santorin,  an  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  called  by  fome  the  Sea  of  Candia.  It 
has  a  fpaeious' harbour,  in  the  form  of  a  erefeent.  Lat, 
36.18.  N.  Ion.  25.  59.  E. 

APAN'THROPY,y.  [from  astro,  from,  and 
Gr.  a  man.]  A  love  of  folitude,  and  averflon  from  the 
company  of  mankind.  It  is  by  fome  reckoned  among  the 
fprnptoms,  by  others  among  the  fpecies  or  degrees,  of  me¬ 
lancholy. 

APAR'GIA,yi  [«§yi©-,  Gr.  white.]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  cequabs  clafs,  ranking  in 
9  O  the 
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the  natural  order  of  com  poll  t  as  femiflofculofie.  Tlie  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  common  imbricate,  oblong; 
j'cales  leveral,  linear,  parallel,  unequal,  longitudinal,  in¬ 
cumbent.  Corolla:  compound,  imbricate,  uniform ;  co- 
roilets  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  equal;  proper  monope- 
talous,  ligulate,  linear,  truncate,  five-toothed.  Stamina: 
filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort ;  antherae  cylindric,  tu¬ 
bular.  Piftillum  :  germ  fubovate;  ftyle  filiform,  length 
of  the  flamens ;  fligmas  two,  recurved.  Pericarpium  : 
none;  calyx  oblong,  ffraight.  Seeds:  folitary,  oblong, 
fitriated;  down  fertile,  (in  the  central  feeds  fomewhat  fii- 
ped,)  plumofe ;  rays  chaffy  beneath.  Receptaculum :  na¬ 
ked,  fubvillofe. — EJfential Character.  Calyx,  fubimbricate, 
with  linear,  parallel,  unequal,  feales  ;  down  plumofe,  fub- 
fefTile;  receptacle  naked,  fubvillofe. 

Species,  i.  Apargia  hifpida  :  the  whole  calyx  upright ; 
leaves  lanceolate  toothed,  hifpid  with  forked  briflles ;  (cape 
one-flowered,  naked.  Linnaeus  fays  that  this  plant  has  a 
linear  bracte  below  the  flower,  which  is  not  in  the  next 
fpecies.  Our  Englifh  plant  has  the  root  end-bitten;  the 
fem  from  lix  to  fixteen  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  petioled, 
lanceolate,  toothed,  rough  and  fomewhat  hoary  with  hairs, 
which  fometimes  have  two  or  three  points,  and  fometimes 
are  fimple.  It  is  very  common  in  meadows  and  pafiures, 
where  it  flowers  earlier  than  the  other  hawkweeds,  name¬ 
ly,  in  May.  The  old  writers  call  it  rough  dandelion  or 
dandelion  hawkweed.  M.  Villars  has  taken  much  pains  to 
fettle  the  fynonymes  of  this  and  the  other  fpecies,  and  to 
extricate  them  from  the  confufion  under  which  they  la¬ 
bour;  but  with  what  fuccefs  we  have  not  leifure  to  de¬ 
termine.  The'flowers  open  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
clofe  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 

2.  Apargia  hirta  :  the  whole  calyx  upright,  fmoothifii ; 
leaves  toothed,  rough  with  hairs  which  are  undivided  ; 
feape  fnvooth,  without  any  floral  leaf;  outer  feeds  without 
down.  This  very  much  refembles  the  foregoing,  but  yet 
it  is  different.  According  to  Linnaeus  this  is  a  native  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  & c.  Villars  con¬ 
fines  it  to  the  fouth  of  Europe,  in  hot,  dry,  rocky,  places; 
and  Leers  affirms  that  he  found  it  in  marfliy  meadows, 
flowering  in  July.  Mr.  Curtis  informs  us  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quent  on  Hampflead-heath,  Barnes-common,  and  other 
commons  about  London. 

3.  Apargia  Danubialis:  the  whole  calyx  upright, 
fjnooth;  leaves  toothed,  fmooth  ;  feape  one-flowered,  al- 
lnoft  naked.  It  is  found  in  meadows  in  the  iflands  on  the 
Danube,  and  flowers  in  June. 

4.  Apargia  tuberofa  :  calyx  acute  hirfute,  leaves  run- 
cinate  fcabrous.  Native  of  Tufcany  and  the  fouth  of 
France,  in  meadows. 

5.  Apargia  autumnalis :  Hem  branched  almoft  naked, 
peduncles  fcaly,  leaves  lanceolate  toothed  quite  entire 
fmooth.  Root  perennial,  the  fecond  or  third, year  dying 
at  the  end,  and  thus  appearing  as  if  bitten  off.  Linnaeus 
(remarks,  that  the  flowers  open  at  feven  in  the  morning, 
and  clofe  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  difficult,  he  fays, 
to  determine,  under  what  genus  it  fhould  be  placed  ;  fince 
it  differs  from  fcorzoncra  in  its  fertile  egret,  from  c  rep  is  in 
its  fimple  imbricatecalyx,  from  leontodon  in  its  feffile  plu- 
inofe  egret.  This  fpecies  is  fubjcCt  to  many  variations : 
having  the  leaves  fmooth,  or  hairy;  toothed,  fmuate-tooth- 
ed,  or  pinnatifid,  with  the  teeth  quite  entire ;  the  calyx 
fmooth  or  hirfute  ;  the  (lem  fimple  or  branched,  with  one, 
two,  three,  or  more,  flowers,  naked  or  fcaly.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  pafiures,  flowering  from  July  to  Oftober.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  obfervations  in  the  Amaenitates  Academi¬ 
cs,  horfes,  goats,  and  fwine,  eat  it,  but  cows  and  flieep 
refufe  it.  Our  old  Englifh  writers  name  it  yellow  dcuil's 
hit,  / mall  hare's  hawkweed,  ovjmall  hawkweed  with  bitten  roots. 

(>.  Apargia  Pyrenaica  :  peduncles  fcaly,  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  with  very  few  teeth,  calyxes  villofe,  root  end-bitten. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Perennial. 

7.  Apargia  taraxaci :  peduncles  fomewhat  fcaly  at  the 
top,  leaves  entire  or  pinnatifid  fmooth,  calyx  woolly,  root 
end-bitten.  E.oot  perennial,  oblique,  alnioft  creeping} 
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end-bitten,  large,  with  firong  fibres,  longer  than  the  plant 
itlelf.  Linmeus,  who  placed  it  in  the  genus  hitracium,  doubts 
whether  b  be  a  mule  plant,  or  a  new  fpecies.  This  plant 
was  gathered  in  1,573,  in  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  by 
Dan.  Ch.  Solander,  LL.  D.  It  has  fince  been  obferved 
in  leveral  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  in  mountainous 
filiations  ;  and  with  us  both  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  It 
flowers  in  July.  Perhaps  there  may  be  other  fpecies  which 
belong  properly  to  this  genus ;  but  they  are  moftly  com¬ 
mon  wreeds  in  pafture,  and  not  of  much  known  ufe. 

A'PARINE,/!  in  botany.  See  Asperugo,  Galium, 
Shf.rardia,  Valantia,  and  Utricularia. 

APARI'NES.  See  Ammannia. 

APARlTHME'SIS,yi  in  rhetoric,  denotes  the  anfwer 
to  the  protafis  or  proportion  itfelf.  Thus,  if  the  protafis 
be,  Apellandi  tempus  non  erat,  tire  aparithmelis  is,  At  te¬ 
cum  anno  plus  vixi. 

APA'RT,  adv.  [h  part,  Fr.]  Separately  from  the  reft  in 
place. — Since  I  enter  into  that  quefiion,  it  behovethmeto 
give  reafon  for  my  opinion,  with  circumfpeCtion ;  becaufe 
I  walk  afide,  and  in  a  way  apart  from  the  multitude.  Ra- 
leigh. — In  a  (late  of  diftinition  ;  as,  To  fet  apart  for  any  ufe : 
The  tyrant  (hall  demand  yon  facred  load, 

And  gold  and  veffels  fet  apart  for  God.  Prior. 

DiftinCtly. — Mofes  firfl  nameth  heaven  and  earth,  putting 
waters  but  in  the  third  place,  as  comprehending  waters  in 
the  word  earth;  but  afterwards  he  nameth  them  apart. 
Raleigh. 

APART'MENT,  f.  [ apartment ,  Fr.]  A  part  of  the 
houfe  allotted  to  the  ufe  of  any  particular  perfon ;  a  room  ; 
a  fet  of  rooms : 

Me,  pale  as  death,  defpoil’d  of  his  array, 

Into  the  queen’s  apartment  takes  his  way.  Dryden. 

APARITHME'NUS,y'.  in  the  ancient  poetry,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  a  verfe,  which  comprehended  an  entire 
fenfe  or  fentence  in  itfelf.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  written 
apartemenus,  i.  e.  fufpended,  as  not  needing  any  following 
verfe. 

APA'TFl,/.  in  botany.  See  Latuca. 

A P A'T H E S ,  J.  [from  a,  priv.  and  TraS^,  Gr.  an  affec¬ 
tion  or  paflion.  ]  Thofc  who  feem  to  be  void  of  human 
palfions.  This  temper  is  alfo  carried  to  that  inflexible 
fiernnefs  which  extinguiflies  the  affections  of  humanity,  as 
was  infianced  in  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  andTimon. 

AP'ATHY,/  [«,  not,  and  Gr.  feeling.]  The 

quality  of  not  feeling;  exemption  from  paflion;  freedom 
from  mental  perturbation : 

In  lazy  apathy  let  fioics  boaft 

Their  virtue  fix’d;  ’tis  fixed-as  in  frofi, 

Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  bread; 

But  firength  of  mind  is  ekercife,  not  refl.  Pope. 

The  fioics  affeCted  an  entire  apathy  :  they  eonfidered  it 
as  the  higheft  wifdom  to  enjoy  a  perfeCt  calmnels  or  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind,  incapable  of  being  ruffled  by  either  plea- 
fure  or  pain.  In  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  the  Chrif- 
tians  adopted  the  term  apathy  to  exprefs  a  contempt  of  all 
earthly  concerns;  a  fiate  of  mortification,  fuch  as  the 
golpel  preferibes.  Clemens  Alexaodrinus,  in  particular, 
brought  it  exceedingly  in  vogue  ;  thinking  hereby  to  draw 
the  philofophers  to  Chriftianity,  who  afpired  after  fucli  a 
fublime  pitch  of  virtue.  Quietifm  is  only  apathy  difgui- 
fed  under  the  appearance  of  devotion 

APATU'RIA, /.  [from  carccm,  Gr.  fraud.]  A  folemn 
feafi  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  in  memory  of  a  fraudulent 
victory  obtained  by  Melanthus  king  of  Athens  over  Xan- 
thus  icing  of  Boeotia,  in  a  (ingle  combat,  which  they 
agreed  upon,  to  put  an  end  to  a  difpute  between  them  re¬ 
lating  to  the  frontiers  of  their  countries.  Hence  Budaeus 
calls  it  fejlum  deceptionis,  “  the  feafi  of  deceit.”  But  other 
authors  give  a  different  etymology  of  this  feafi. 

APAU'LIA,/  in  antiquity,  the  third  day  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  folemnity.  It  was  thus  called,  becaufe  the  bride,  re¬ 
turning 
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turning  to  her  father’s  houfe,  did  «7ratAi£jc-0«i  rv 
lodge  apart  from  the  bridegroom.  Some  will  have  the 
apaulia  to  have  been  the  fecond  day  of  the  marriage,  viz. 
that  whereon  the  chief  ceremony  was  performed;  thus 
called  by  way  of  contradiftinifticn  from  the  ti  rtf  day,  which 
was  called  7,-ao«rA»a.  On  the  day  called  uTra-iMa.  (when¬ 
ever  that  was),  the  bride  prefented  her  bridegroom  with 
-a  garment  called  a.'rrxvtorr.qia., 

A' PE,/  [ape,  Icelandiih. ]  In  zoology,  that  fpecies  of 
the  Simia  tribe  w  hich  approaches  neared  to  the  form  of 
man.  See  Simia. 

“  An  ape  is  an  ape,  a  varlet’s  a  varlet,  though  he  be 
cloathed  in  lilk  or  fcarlet.”  Or,  according  to  another  pro- 
veib,  “  The  higher  the  ape  goes,  the  more  he  (hews  his 
tail.”  Plus  le  fmge  s'cleve,  plus  il  decouvre Jon  cul  pele,  Fr. 
That  is,  dignities  ferve  but  to  make  perlons  ridiculous, 
who  are  not  w  orthy  of  them,  or  don’t  know  how  to  behave 
themfelves  in  them. 

Sea-  Ape,  a  name  given  by  Steller  to  a  marine  animal 
which  he  faw  on  the  coaft  of  America,  but  which  is  nei¬ 
ther  known  nor  chilled  in  any  lyftem  of  natural  hiftory  by 
tins  appellation. 

To  Ape,  v.  a.  To  imitate  or  mimic,  as  an  ape  imitates 
or  mimics  human  actions: 

Aping  the  foreigners  in  every  drefs, 

Which,  bought  at  greater  colt,  becomes  us  lefs.  Dryden. 

APE'AK,  adv.  [ probably  from  a  pique.  ]  In  a  pofture 
to  pierce ;  formed  with  a  point.  It  is  mollly  ufed  as  a  fea- 
term :  the  anchor  is  laid  to  be  apeak  when  in  a  pofture  pre- 
fcntly  to  pierce  the  ground. 

"  APEI'BA,/  in  botany.  See  Aubletia. 

APEL'L  A,  f.  among  the  old  phyficians,  w'as  a  name  gi¬ 
ven  to  thofe  whofe  prepuce  is  either  wanting  or  Ihrunk,  lo 
as  no  longer  to  cover  the  glans.  But,  according  to  Salma- 
fius  and  others,  it  was  the  proper  name  of  a  Jew. 

APEL'LES,  one  of  the  molt  celebrated  painters  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  He  was  born  in  the  ille  of  Cos,  and  flouriflied  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he  was  in 
high  favour.  He  executed  a  picture  of  this  prince,  hold- 
in  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand:  a  piece,  finifhed  with  fo 
much  lkill  and  dexterity,  that  it  ufed  to  be  faid  there  were 
two  Alexanders  :  one  invincible,  the  fon  of  Philip  ;  the 
other  inimitable,  the  production  of  Apelles.  Alexander 
gave  him  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  regard:  for,  when  he 
employed  Apelles  to  draw  Campafpe,  one  of  his  miftreffes, 
having  found  that  he  had  conceived  an  affection  for  her, 
he  religned  her  to  him ;  and  it  was  from  her  that  Apelles 
is  faid  to  have  drawn  his  Venus  Anadyomene.  What  is 
called  grace,  was  the  characteriltic  of  this  artift.  His  pen¬ 
cil  was  fo  famous  for  drawing  fine  lines,  that  Protogenes 
difeovered  by  a  fingle  line  that  Apelles  had  been  at  his 
houfe.  Protogenes  lived  at  Rhodes  :  Apelles  failed  thi¬ 
ther,  and  went  to  his  houfe  with  great  eagernefs,  to  fee 
the  works  of  an  artift  who  was  known  to  him  only  by  name. 
Protogenes  was  from  home  ;  but  an  old  woman  was  left 
watching  a  large  piece  of  canvas,  fitted  in  a  frame  for 
painting.  She  told  Apelles  that  Protogenes  was  gone  out ; 
and  afked  his  name,  that  fhe  might  inform  her  mailer  who 
had  inquired  for  him.  “  Tell  him  (fays  Apelles)  he  was 
inquired  for  by  this  perfon;”  at  the  fame  time,  taking  up  a 
pencil,  lie  drew  on  the  canvafs  a  line  of  great  delicacy. 
When  Protogenes  returned,  the  old  woman  acquainted 
him  with  what  had  happened.  That  artift,  upon  contem¬ 
plating  the  fine  ftroke  of  the  line,  immediately  pronoun¬ 
ced  that  Apelles  had  been  there;  for  fo  finifhed  a  ftroke 
could  be  produced  by  no  other  perfon.  Protogenes,  how¬ 
ever,  himfelf  drew  a  finer  line  of  another  colour;  and,  as 
he  was  going  away,  ordered  the  old  woman  to  fhew  that 
line  to  Apelles  if  he  came  again ;  and  to  fay,  “  This  is  the 
perfon  for  Whom  youare  enquiring.”  Apelles  returned,  and 
faw  the  line:  he  would  not  for  fhame  be  overcome;  and 
therefore,  in  a  colour  different  from  either  of  the  former, 
he  drew  fome  lines  fo  exquilitely  delicate,  that  it  was  ut¬ 
terly  impolfible  for  finer  ftrokes  to  be  nude.  Protogenes 
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now  confcfted  the  fuperiority  of  Apelles,  flew  to  the  har¬ 
bour  in  fearch  of  him,  and  refolved  to  leave  the  canvas 
with  the  lines  upon  it  for  the  admiration  of  future  artifts. 

Apelles  afterwards  ftiewed  great  liberality  of  mind  to¬ 
wards  Protogenes.  With  ideas  enlarged  by  education  and 
literature,  he  was  incapable  of  harbouring  the  little  jea- 
loufies  of  competitors  ;  on  fhe  contrary,  he  was  the  firft 
who  made  the  work's  of  Protogenes  to  be  valued  as  they 
deferved  among  the  Rhodians.  There  are  two  ftories  re¬ 
lated  of  Apelles,  which  (hew  him  to  be  at  once  an  artift 
of  modefty  in  amending  even  trifling  improprieties,  and 
yet  of  felf-confidence  fufficient  to  make  him  know  the  per¬ 
fection  and  value  of  his  own  paintings.  It  was  cuftomary 
with  Apelles  to  expole  to  public  view  the  works  which  he 
had  finifhed,  and  to  hide  himfelf  behind  the  picture,  to 
hear  the  remarks  palled  on  it  by  perfons  who  came  to  view 
it.  He  once  heard  himfelf  blamed  by  a  (hoemakec  for  a 
fault  in  the  flippers  of  fome  picture:  he  corrected  the 
fault  which  the  man  had  noticed  :  but  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  Ihoemaker  began  to  animadvert  on  the  leg;  upon 
which  Apelles  with  fome  anger  looked  from  behind  the 
canvas,  and  bade  him  keep  to  his  own  province,  “  Ne 
futor  ultra  crepidam.”  It  is  well  known,  that  Alexander 
forbade  anv  one  belides  Apelles  to  paint  his  portrait.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  conclude  from  this,  that  Alexander 
was  a  more  Ikilful  judge  of  painting  than  he  was  of  poe¬ 
try.  Like  Auguftus,  he  cherilhed  the  fine  arts  more  from 
vanity  than  talle.  A  remarkable  proof  is  given  of  this 
prince’s  inability  to  difeern  merit,  and  of  the  painter’s 
freedom  in  exprefllng  the  mortification  he  felt,  when  a 
work  of  his  was  not  fufficiently  commended.  “  Alexan¬ 
der  (fays  Hilian,  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  Var.  Hift. )  having  viewed  the 
picture  of  himfelf  which  was  at  Ephefus,  did  not  praife 
it  as  it  deferved  ;  but,  when  a  hone  was  brought  in,  and 
neighed  at  feeing  the  figure  of  a  horfe  in  the  'picture,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  real  horfe,  “  O  king,”  laid  Apelles, 
“  this  horfe  feems  to  be  by  far  a  better  judge  of  painting 
than  you.”  '  It  happened  more  than  once  that  the  horfes 
drawn  by  him  w^ere  miftaken  for  real  ones,  by  living  hor¬ 
fes  which  faw  and  neighed  at  the  pictures.  The  works  of 
Apelles  u'ere  all  admired  ;  but  the  molt  celebrated  were 
the  picture  of  Alexander  above-mentioned,  and  that  of 
Venus  emerging  from  the  fea,  which  was  efteemed  the  molt 
exquifite  figure  the  pencil  could  create. 

APELLI'TZE,  heretics  in  the  primitive  church,  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  their  head  Apelles,  who  taught  that  Chrift's  bo¬ 
dy  was  only  an  elementary  compofition,  which  he  again  left- 
in  the  world  at  his  afcenlion  into  heaven ;  that  there  is  a 
good  and  bad  principle ;  that  the  prophets  contradicted 
each  other  ;  and  that  there  is  no  refurreCtion  of  the  dead. 

APE'NE,/  in  antiquity,  a  chariot  whereon  the  images 
of  the  gods  were  carried  in  proceflionon  certain  days,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  folemn  pomp,  longs,  hymns,  dancing,  &c. 
It  was  very  rich,  made  fometimes  of  ivory,  or  even  of  fil- 
Ver,  and  varioufly  decorated. 

APENIN'NUS,  or  Ap'penines,  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
running  through  the  middle  of  Italy,  from  north-weft  to 
the  fouth-weft,  for  700  miles,  in  the  form  of  a  c  ref  cent, 
beginning  at  the  Alps  in  Liguria,  or  the  Kivierra  di  Genoa ; 
and  terminating  at  the  ftrait  of  Mefl’ana,  or  at  Reggio,  and 
the  promontory  Leucopetra;  and  feparating,  as  by  a  back 
or  ridge,  the  Adriatic  from  the  Tufcan  fea. 

AP'ENRADE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Selfwick,  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulph  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  between  Flenlbourg  and  Hadafchleben.  It  is  twenty- 
five  miles  north  from  Selfwick.  Lat.  54. 4.  N,  Ion.  9.  28.E. 

AP'ENZEL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Chuz,  lat.  47.  31.  N. 
Ion.  9.  1.  E.  The  canton  itfelf  was  received  into  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  league  in  1513.  Its  greateft  length  is  about  thirty 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  twenty.  It  yields  good  paf- 
turage,  and  confequently  is  not  deftitute  of  cattle,  milk, 
butter,  or  cheefe.  Conliderable  quantities  alfo  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  peafe,  flax,  and  wine,  are  produced 
in  it;  fiefide$  a  good  deal  of  fruit,  wood.,  and  turf;  with 

mineral 
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mineral  waters  and  warm  baths.  There  are  many  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  canton,  the  higheft  of  which  is  called  the  llo- 
hefar.lis,  or  the  Rokem'ej'mer,  which  commands  a  profpeci  of 
a  prodigious  extent.  There  are  alfo  feveral  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  proteftants,  and 
partly  Roman  catholics,  fubfift  chiefly  by  their  manufac¬ 
tures  of  linen,  crape,  fuftian,  and  thread,  or  by  bleach¬ 
ing,  and  tire  fale  of  their  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  horfes, 
wood,  and  coal.  In  fpiritual  affairs,  the  Romanifts  are 
fubjeft  to  the  bilhop  of  Conftance,  but  the  proteftants  to 
their  own  confiftory.  The  militia  of  the  former  does  not 
exceed  3000,  whereas  thofe  of  the  latter  amount  to  10,000. 

APEP'SIA,  f.  [from  a  priv.  and  Trawlo,  to  digeft.] 
That  genus  of  difeafe  which  Dr.  Cullen  names  dyjpepfia , 
or  indigeftion.  See  Medicine. 

A'PER,  f.  A  ridiculous  imitator  or  mimic. 

.APE'RIENT,  adj.  [ aperio ,  Lat.  to  open.]  That  which 
has  tlie  quality  of  opening. — Of  the  flems  of  plants,  fome 
contain  a  fine  aperient  fait,  and  are  diuretic  and  faponace- 
ous.  Arbuthnot. 

APE'RIENTS,  f.  Medicines  which  have  the  power  of 
opening  the  mouths  of  vefiels,  lienee  clearing  obftmftions 
of  tire  vafcular  and  glandular  kind,  as  well  as  the  pores  of 
the  (loin.  In  this  fenfe  th.ey  are  fynonymous  with  the 
anaftomatica,  deobftruents,  and  deoppilatives.  But  thofe 
medicines  which  render  the  bowels  gently  laxative,  are 
now  generally  called  aperients',  the  removal  of  other  ob- 
ftruftiens  is  more  confined  to  the  term  deobjlruents. 

APE'R>|TIVE,  adj.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  open¬ 
ing  the  excrementitious  pafiages  of  the  body. — They  may 
make  broth,  with  the  addition  of  aperitive  herbs.  Harvey. 

APERIT'TOS,  f.  [from  a  priv.  and  '7T££it1©j,  redun¬ 
dant.]  Such  aliment  as  generates  but  little  excrement. 
The  oppofite  quality  is  called  perittomaticos. 

APE'RT,  adj.  \_aperius,  Lat.  ]  Open. 

APER'TION,  f.  [from  apertus,  Lat.]  An  opening;  a 
paffage  through  any  thing  ;  a  gap.- — The  next  now  in  or¬ 
der  are  the  apertions ;  under  which  term  I  do  comprehend 
doors,  windows,  ftaircafes,  chimneys,  or  other  conduits : 
in  fhort,  all  inlets  or  outlets.  IVotton.  The  aft  of  open¬ 
ing;  or  date  of  being  opened. — The  plenitude  of  veffels, 
cthervvife  called  the  plethora,  when  it  happens,  caufeth 
an  extravafation  of  blood,  either  by  ruption  or  apertion  of 
them.  Wifcman. 

APERT'LY,  adv.  \_apertc,  Lat.]  Openly;  without 
covert. 

APERT'NESS,  f.  Opennefs. — The  freedom,  or  apert- 
■ne/s  and  vigour  of  pronouncing,  and  the  clofenefs  of  muff¬ 
ling,  and  lazinefs  of  fpeaking,  render  the  found  different. 
Holder. 

AP'ERTURE,  f.  [from  apertus,  Lat.  open.]  The  aft 
©f  opening. — Hence  arifeth  the  facility  of  joining  a  confo- 
nant  to  a  vowel,  becaufd  from  an  appulfe  to  an  aperture  is 
caller  than  from. one  appulfe  to  another.  Holder.  An  open 
place. — If  memory  be  made  by  the  eafy  motion  of  the  fpi- 
3'its  throng'll  the  open  paffages,  images,  without  doubt,  pafs 
through  the  lame  apertures.  Glanville.  In  optics,  the  hole 
next  the  objeftnglafs  of  a  telefcope  or  microfcope. — The 
concave  metal  Lire  an  aperture  of  an  inch  :  but  the  aper¬ 
ture  was  limited  by  an  opaque  circle,  perforated  in  the 
middle.  Newton.  Enlargement;  explanation:  a  fenfe  fel- 
dom  ufed. — It  is  too  much  untwifted  by  the  doftors,  and, 
like  philofophy,  made  intricate  by  explications,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  by  t he  aperture  and  diffolution  of  diftinftions.  Taylor. 

APE'TALOUS,  adj.  [of  a.  priv.  and  trsrccMv,  a  leaf.] 
Without  petala  or  flower-leaves. 

APE'TALOUSNESS,  f.  Being  without  leaves. 

A'PEX,  f.  [ apices ,  plur.  Lat.]  The  tip  or  point  of 
any  thing. — The  apex,  or  letter  end  of  it,  is  broken  off. 
Woodward. 

Apex,  in  antiquity,  the  creft  of  a  helmet,  but  more 
efpeciaily  a  kind  of  cap  worn  by  the  flamens. 

Apex,  among  grammarians,  denotes  the  mark  of  a  long 
fyllable,  falfely  called  a  long  accent. 
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API-1  A'C A,  a  place  in  Syria,  lituated  between  Helio¬ 
polis  and  Byblus,  near  Lebanon  ;  infamous  for  a  temple 
of  Venus,  called  Aphacitis.  Near  it  was  a  lake,  rotuid 
which  fireufuajly  burft  forth,  and  its  waters  were  fo  heavy, 
that  bodies  floated  on  them.  The  temple  was  dellruyed 
by  Conftantine,  as  being  a  fchool  of  incontinence.  The 
name  is  of  Syriac  origin,  lignifying  embraces. 

Aphaca,  f.  in  botany.  See  I.axhvrus. 

APH./ERE'SIS,  f.  [apaigesr Gr.  of  a-tpai^u,  to  take 
away.]  In  grammar,  a  figure  by  which  a  letter  or  fy  11  able 
is  cut  off  from  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Thus  ciconia ,  by 
aphaerefls,  is  written  conia  ;  contemn  ere,  temnerc  ■  omitUre, 
miltere,  & c.  A  fimilar  retrenchment  at  the  end  of  a  word 
is  caled  apocope. 

Aph^eresis,  in  medicine,  denotes1  a  ncceffary  taking 
away  or  removal  of  fomething  that  is  noxious.  In  fur- 
gery,  it  flgnilies  an  operation  whereby  fomediing  fuper- 
fl  uous  is  taken  away. 

APLIA'NES,/i  [a.(pan7i;y  Gr.  not  apparent;  from  its 
diminutive  fize.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  di- 
gynia  or  monandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  fenticofae.  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  tubular,  permanent;  mouth 
fiat,  eight-parted.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  crone,  erect, 
fubulate,  very  fmall,  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  ; 
anthene  roundiffi,  or  one  twin.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate; 
ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  inferred  into  the 
bale  of  the  germ  ;  ftigma  headed.  Pericarpiiim  :  none  ; 
calyx  containing  the  feeds  in  the  bottom,  converging  at 
the  mouth.  Seeds :  ovate,  acuminate,  compreffed,  the 
length  ot  the  ftyle. — EJfcntial  CharaEler.  Calyx,  eight- 
cleft.  Seeds  two,  or  one,  naked. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  called  aphanes  arvenfis,  or 
parfley-piert :  flems  many,  flender,  leafy,  four  inches  long-, 
round.  Leaves  roundiffi,  three-parted,  deeply  laciniate ; 
the  lower  ones  petiolate  ;  the  upper  ones  feffile,  hoary  be¬ 
neath  ;  flowers  herbaceous,  axillary  ;  calyx  cut  into  eight 
fegments.  It  varies  with  one  piftil  and  feed  ;  fome  bota- 
niffs  fay  it  is  always  fo.  Hitdfon  gives  it  one  piftil  and  two 
feeds.  Haller  fays  it  lias  often  two  feeds  ;  and  Leers,  that 
it  never  has  that  number.  According  to  Gaertner,  it  lias 
only  one  feed,  in  the  gardens  ufually,  but  in  the  wild 
plant  conftantly  :  and  therefore  does  not  deferve  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  genus  alchemilla.  Villars  affirms,  that 
the  calyx  is  only  four-cleft,  and  that  there  is  one  piftil  and 
one  feed.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  in  fallow-fields 
and  dry  paftures.  Annual ;  flowering  from  May  to  A11- 
guft.  Parfley-piert  is  a  ftrange  corruption  from  the  French 
pcrcepierre,  which  name  it  acquired  from  its  fuppofed  lith- 
ontriptic  qualities. 

APHA'SIA,  f.  [from  a  priv.  and  Gr.  I  fpeak.] 
In  the  fceptic  philofophy,  denotes  a  (late  of  doubt,  where¬ 
in,  a  perfon  not  knowing  how  to  determine,  it  is  heft  for 
him  to  be  filent.  In  this  fenfe,  apbafia  (lands  oppofite  to 
phafis,  under  which  are  included  both  affection  and  negation. 

APHE'A,  a  deity  worftiipped  by  the  Cretans.  Pindar 
compofed  an  ode  to  her  honour,  who  had  a  temple  in  the 
ifie  of  Crete. 

A'PFIEK,  the  name  of  feveral  cities  mentioned  in  ferip- 
ture.  1.  Aphek  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  where  the  Phi- 
liftines  encamped  when  the  ark  was  brought  from  Shiloh  ; 
1  Sam.  iv.  1,  2,  &c.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
Aphekah,  mentioned  in  Jofli.  xv.  53.  2.  Apliek  in  Jezreel, 
where  the  Philiftines  encamped  while  Saul  and  his  army 
were  upon  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  See.. 
3.  Apliek  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Afher,  near  the  country 
of  the  Sidonians  ;  Jofli.  xix.  30.  and  xiii.  4.  4.  Aphek  in 

Syria,  near  which  the  battle  was  fought  between  Ahab 
and  Benhadad,  wherein  the  Syrians  were  worfted  ;  and,  as 
they  retreated  into  tlie  city,  the  walls  fell  upon  them,  and 
cruffied  in  pieces  27,000  ;  1  Kings,  xx.  26,  See. 

APHE'LION,  or  Aphe'i.ium,  f.  [ap»Ai or,  Gr.  of 
aw,  from,  and  vAi©-,  the  fun.]  In  aftronomy,  that  point 
in  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  or  a  planet,  in  which  it  is  at  the 

greateft: 
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greateft  diftance  from  the  fun  ;  which  is  the  point  A  (in 
the  fig.  to  the  art.  Anomaly,  p.  74.1,)  or  extremity  of  the 
tranfverfe  axis  of  the  elliptic  orbit,  farthefl  from  the  fo¬ 
cus  S,  where  the  fun  is  placed;  and  diametrically  oppo- 
lite  to  the  perihelion  B,  or  nearer  extremity  of  the  fame 
axis.  In  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  or  in  the  fuppofition  that 
the  fun  moves  about  the  earth,  the  aphelion  becomes  the 
apogee.  The  times  of  the  aphelia  of  the  primary  planets 
may  be  known  by  their  apparent  diameter  appearing  the 
fmalleft,  and  alfo  by  their  moving  floweft  in  a  given  time. 
Calculations  and  methods  of  finding  them  have  been  given 
by  many  aftronomers,  as  Ricciolli,  Wolfius,  Halley,  llr 
Ifaac  Newton,  Euler,  d’Alembert,  Clairaut,  & c. 

The  aphelia  of  the  planets  are  not  fixed  :  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  actions  upon  one  another  keep  thofe  points  of  their 
orbits  in  a  continual  motion,  which  is  greater  or  lefs  in  the 
different  planets.  This  motion  is  made  in  confequentia, 
or  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns;  and  fir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  fhows  that  it  is  in  the  fefquiplicate  ratio  of  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  planet  from  the  fun,  that  is,  as  the  fquare 
root  of  the  cube  of  the  diftance.  The  quantities  of  this 
motion,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  aphelion  for  a  given 
time,  are  varioufly  given  by  different  authors.  Kepler 
ftates  them,  for  the  year  1700,  as  in  the  following  table  : 


Planets. 

Aphelion. 

Annual  Motion. 

Mercury 

VP 

8°  25' 

30" 

l' 

45* 

Venus 

AW 

W- 

3  24 

27 

I 

18 

Mars 

1>l 

0  5i 

29 

I 

7 

Jupiter 

-n- 

8  10 

40 

O 

47 

Saturn 

1 

28  3 

48 

I 

IO 

The  Earth 

So 

8  25 

3° 

By  De  la  Hire,  they  are  given  as  follows,  for  the  fame 
year  1700  : 


Planets. 

Aphslion. 

Annual  Motion. 

Mercury 

Vf  1 30  3'  40" 

1'  39" 

Venus 

ZZ  6  56  10 

1  2  6 

Mars 

Bl  0  35  25 

1  7 

Jupiter 

jo  1 7  14. 

1  34 

Saturn 

t  29  14  41 

I  22 

And  De  la  Lande  Rates  them  as  follows,  for  1750  : 


Planets. 

Aphelion. 

Secular 

Motion. 

Mercury 

8s  1 30 

33' 

1° 

57 

40" 

Venus 

IO 

8 

13 

4 

IO 

O 

Mars 

5 

I 

28 

I 

51 

40 

Jupiter 

6 

IO 

22 

I 

43 

20 

Saturn 

8 

29 

53 

2 

23 

20 

The  Earth 

9 

8 

38 

I 

49 

IO 

Of  the  new  planet,  Herfchel  or  Georgium  Sidus,  the 
aphelion  for  1790  was  us  230  29' 42",  and  its  annual  mo¬ 
tion  5o"f. 

APHE'REMA,  the  name  of  a  city.  1  Mac.  ii.  34. 

APHE'TA,yi  in  aftrology,  the  name  of  the  planet  which 
is  imagined  to  be  the  giver  or  difpofer  of  life  in  a  nativity. 

APHET'ICAL,  adj.  Relating  to  the  apheta. 

A'PHIOM  KA'RA-HIS'SAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  in  Natolia,  lituated  on  the  Mindra,  defended  by  a 
cattle,  on  an  eminence:  fifty-fix  miles  foutli  of  Kutaia. 
Lat.  37.  7.1. N.  Ion.  41. 13.  E.  Ferro. 

APHIS,/  in  entomology,  the  puceron,  vine -fritter ,  or 
plant - leufe ;  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to  the  order  of 
hemiptera.  The  rofcrum  or  beak  of  the  aphis  is  indexed  ; 
the  antennae  or  feelers  are  longer  than  the  thorax  ;  the 
wings  are  four,  and  eredf,  or  they  are  wanting ;  the  feet 
are  of  the  ambulatory  kind  ;  and  the  belly  often  ends  in 
two  horns,  from  which  is  ejected  that  molt  delicate  juice 
called  honey-deui.  Gmelin’s  Linnaeus  enumerates  feventy- 
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five  fpecies  of  the  aphis,  ail  of  them  inhabitants  of  parti¬ 
cular  plants  from  which  their  trivial  names  are  taken  :  as 
aphis  ribis,  nlmi,  rofee,  &c. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  thefe  infedls  for  fome 
time  juftly  excited  the  wonder  and  attention  of  natura- 
lifts.  They  were  long  ranked  among  the  animals  which 
had  been  clafled  with  the  true  androgynes  fpoken  of  by 
Mr.  Breynius:  for,  having  never  been  feen  in  coitu,  it 
was  haltily  concluded  that  they  multiplied  without  copu¬ 
lation.  This,  however,  was  but  a  furmife ;  but  this  fur- 
mife  was  believed  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Reaumur:  and, 
though  he  fupported  it  by  fome  obfervations  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  the  queftion  remained  Rill  undecided,  until  Mr. 
Bonnet  cleared  it  up  in  the  affirmative,  by  (hutting  up  a 
young  aphis  at  the  infiant  of  its  birth,  in  the  moft  perfedl 
folitude,  which  yet  brought  forth  in  his  fight  ninety-five 
young  ones.  The  fame  experiment  being  made  on  one  of 
the  individuals  of  this  family,  that  had  been  tried  with  its 
chief,  the  new  hermit  foon  multiplied  like  its  parent ;  and 
one  of  this  third  generation,  in  like  manned  brought  up 
in  folitude,  proved  no  lefs  fruitful  than  the  former.  Re¬ 
peated  experiments,  in  this  refpedt,  as  far  as  the  fifth  or 
fixth  generation,  all  uniformly  prefenting  the  obferver 
with  fecund  virgins,  were  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  when  an  unforefeen  and  very 
ftrange  lufpicion,  imparted  by  Mr.  Trembley  to  Mr.  Bon¬ 
net,  namely,  that  one  copulation  of  thefe  infedts  might 
ferve  for  feveral  generations,  engaged  him  anew  in  a  fe- 
ries  of  ftill  more  painful  experiments  than  the  foregoing. 
Mr.  Bonnet  now  reared  to  the  amount  of  the  tenth  gene¬ 
ration  of  folitary  aphides,  and  had  the  patience  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  days  and  hours  of  the  births  of  each  gene¬ 
ration.  In  fliort,  it  was  difcovered,  that  they  are  really 
diftinguifhed  by  fexes :  that  there  are  males  and  females 
amongft  them,  whofe  amours  are  the  lead;  equivocal  of 
any  in  the  world :  that  the  males  are  produced  only  in  the 
tenth  generation,  and  are  but  few  in  number  :  that  thefe, 
foon  arriving  at  their  full  growth,  copulate  with  the  fe¬ 
males  :  that  the  virtue  of  this  copulation  ferves  for  ten  ge¬ 
nerations:  that  all  thefe  generations  except  the  fir  ft  (from 
the  fecundated  eggs),  are  produced  viviparous  ;  and  all  the 
individuals  are  females,  except  thofe  of  the  laR  genera¬ 
tions,  among  whom  fome  males  make  their  appearance,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  frefli  feries.  Thefe  circumftances 
have  been  confirmed  by  other  naturalifls.  In  particular, 
we  have  a  curious  and  accurate  detail  of  them  by  Dr. 
Richardfon  of  Rippon,  in  the  Plrilofophical  Tranfadtions, 
vol.  xi.  art.  sz. 

The  young,  immediately  after  being  protruded  from  the 
mother,  are  always  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  parent : 
they  have  then  the  entire  ufe  of  their  limbs,  and  go  in 
quell  of  food.  All  the  different  kinds  call  their  fkin  ;  and 
it  is  after  thefe  developments  that  fuch  of  them  as  have 
wings  obtain  thefe  parts.  It  is  not  the  males  only  that 
are  winged,  as  we  have  feen  in  fome  other  genera;  many 
of  the  plant-lice  of  both  fexes  are  deprived  of  thefe  inliru- 
meats  in  their  molt  perfedl  (late;  for  many  of  the  females 
without  them  are  feen  producing  young.  As  the  larvae 
of  thefe  infects  poffefs  all  the  activity  peculiar  to  their  ge¬ 
nus  in  its  lalt  (lage  of  growth,  fo  they  are  equally  diftin- 
guilhed  by  voracity.  They  are  furnifhed  with  a  fmall 
trunk,  which  pierces  the  leaves,  and  enables  the  animal 
to  extract  the  juices  proper  for  its  nourifhment.  Many 
plants  grow  deformed  by  the  number  of  pnndtures  thus 
made  upon  their  leaves,  and  decay  from  the  want  of  their 
ufual  lap.  Some  thrive  even  when  covered  with  thefe  in- 
fedls,  while  others  rife  up  into  fmall  hollow  tubercles, 
which,  on  being  broken  open,  difclofe  the  numberlefs 
families  that  inhabit  them.  The  galls  or  excrefcences 
formed  by  the  plant-loufe,  which  often  disfigure  the  flirubs 
upon  which  they  grow,  are  in  China,  Perlia,  and  the  Le¬ 
vant,  applied  fuccefsfully  in  dying.  Some  fpecies  formed 
in  thefe  more  northerly  climes  might  probably  be  turned 
to  the  fame  ufeful  purpofe,  were  their  virtues  underftood. 

The  plant-lice  void  from  the  anus  that  clear  liquid  fub- 
9  P  Ranee 
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fiance  called  i honey -Atw,  as  well  as  from  the  two  horny  ap¬ 
pendices  that  terminate  the  abtlomen.  It  is  in  purfuit  of 
this  fluid  that  the  ants  are  feen  to  frequent  thole  plants 
upon,  which  the  plant-lice  fettle.  From  this  circumfta'nce, 
the  former  animals  have  been  fuppofed  hoftile  to  the 
.latter  ;  while  other  naturaiilts  have  deemed  it  an  indica¬ 
tion  cf  the  friend fh ip  of  the  t  wo  genera  for  each  other  : 
but  it  is  neither  from  motives  of  love  nor  of  hatred  that 
the  ants  repair  in  fuch  numbers  to  thefe  haunts  ;  they  fecit 
onlyto  gratify  their  appetite  by  devouring  this  delicious 
excrement. 

The  itioft  effectual  method  of  preventing  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  plant-lice  upon  flowers  and  the  leaves  of  plants, 
is  fuggefted  by  thofe  in  feds  which  live  by  preying  upon 
them.  The  plant-loufe-lion,  or  aphidivorous  fly,  either 
by  inftinct  or  forefight,  depofits  her  eggs  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  animals;  and,  as  foon  as  the  larvae  are  produced, 
they  devour  hundreds  around  them,  without  the  necefiity 
of  any  other  movement  than  turning  to  the  right  fide  or 
the  left.  Tflis  formidable  infeft  is  furnilhed  with  two  tu¬ 
bercular  horns,  with  which  it  pierces  the  plant-loufe,  and 
fui  ks  its  juice.  A  few  of  its  eggs  placed  upon  the  leaves 
frequented  by  the  lice,  would  foon  produce  a  number 
fufficient  to  fupprefs  or  deftroy  them. 

APHLAS'TUM,  f.  in  the  ancient  navigation,  a  wooden 
ornament,  lhaped  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  fattened  on  the 
goofe’s  or  fwan’s  neck  ufed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the 
heads  of  their  lhips.  The  aphlaftum  had  much  the  fame 
office  and  eft'eft  in  a  drip  that  the  creft  had  on  the  helmet. 
It  alfo  had  this  farther  ule,  that,  by  waving  a  party-co¬ 
loured  riband  fattened  to  it,  it  fhowed  from  what  quar¬ 
ter  the  wind  blew. 

APIflO'NIA,  f.  [Gr.  from  a.  priv.  and  (ptovvs,  a  voice.] 
One  who  hath  loft  his  voice,  called  alfo  by  fome  avaudia. 
For  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  fee  Pathology. 

APH'ORISM,  f.  A  maxim  or  principle  of  a  fcience  ; 
or  a  lentence  which  comprehends  a  great  deal  in  a  few 
words.  The  word  comes  from  atpo^a,  Gr.  I  feparate; 
q.  d.  a  choice  or  leleft  fentence.  The  term  is  chiefly  uled 
in  medicine  and  law.  We  fay  the  aphorifms  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  of  Sandorius,  of  Boerhaave,  &c.  aphorifms  of  the 
civil  law,  &c. 

\  APHORIS'TICAL,  adj.  In  the  form  of  an  aphorifm  j 
ill  feparate  and  unconnected  fentences. 

APHORIS'TICALLY,  adv.  In  the  form  of  an  apho¬ 
rifm. — Thefe,  being  carried  down,  feldom  mifs  a  cure,  as 
Hippocrates  doth  likewife  aphoriflically  tell  us.  Harvey. 

APHRAC'TI,  J.  in  the  ancient  military  art,  denotes 
open  velTtls,  without  decks  or  hatches,  furnilhed  only  at 
head  and  ftern  with  crofs  planks,  whereon  the  men  Hood 
to  fight. 

APHR ADITA'RIUM,  f.  in  phyfic,  a  dry  medicine 
made  of  equal  parts  of  frankincenfe,  pomegranate,  meal, 
and  feales  of  brafs.  Scott. 

APHRODI'SIA,  f.  in  antiquity,  feftivals  kept  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Venus,  the  mod  remarkable  of.  which  was  that 
celebrated  by  the  Cyprians.  At  this  folemnity  feveral 
mylterious  rites  were  pradifed :  all  who  were  initiated  to 
them  offered  a  piece  of  money  to  Venus  as  an  harlot ;  and 
received  as  a  token  of  the  goddefs’s  favour  a  meafure  of 
fait,  and  a  the  former,  becaufe  fait  is  a  concre¬ 

tion  of  fea- water,  to  which  Venus  was  thought  to  owe  her 
birth  ;  the  latter,  becaufe  file  was  the  goddeis  of  wanton- 
nefs. 

AFKRODISI'ACAL,  adj.  in  medicine,  relating  to 
the  venereal  difeafe. 

APHRODI'SIACS,  f.  Medicines  faid  to  increafe  the 
quantity  of  femen,  and  create  an  inclination  to  venery. 

APHRODISIAS'MUS,  [from  Atpgoo itu,  Venus.]  An 
immoderate  defire  of  venery. 

APHRODFSIUS,  f.  in  chronology,  denotes  the  ele¬ 
venth  month  in  the  Bithynian  year,  commencing  on  the 
2.5th  of  July  in  ours. 

APHRODI'TA,  f  in  helmintholpgy,  a  genus  of  worms 
of  the  order  of  mollufca.  The  generic  characters  are — 
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Body  creeping,  oblong,  covered  with  feales,  and  furnilhed 
with  numerous  briftly  fafciculate  feet  on  each  fide;  mouth 
terminal,  cylindrical,  retradile;  feelers  two,  fetaceous, 
annulate;  eyes  four.  There  are  nine  fpecies. 

1.  Aphrodita  aculeata,  the  aculeated  aphrodite,  or  fea- 
moufe :  body  oval,  brown,  beneath  flelh-colour;  with 
long  filky  changeable  hair  on  each  fide  the  body,  which 
is  convex  above  and  covered  with  Ihort  brown  fur,  the 
fides  with  long  rich  green-gold  hair  mixed  with  lharp 
fpines;  vent  covered  with  two  feales  ;  belly  covered  with 
a  naked  pale  Ikin;  the  mouth  is  placed  beneath.  Feet 
from  thirty  to  thirty-fix  on  each  lide,  each  confifting  of  a 
tuft  of  five  or  fix  Itrong  black  fpines.  Inhabits  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Seas,  and  is  often  found  in  the  belly  of  the  cod- 
fifh  ;  it  is  from  four  to  (even  inches  long.  In  the  annexed. 
Plate,  fig.  1,  2,  3,4.,  exhibit  upper  and  under  views  of  two 
varieties  of  this  ipecies. 

2.  Aphrodita  fcabra,  the  rough  aphrodite :  body  oblong, 
with  two  rows  of  alternate  feales  ;  mouth  projeding,  cy¬ 
lindrical.  Much  fmaller  than  the  laft,  with  twenty  alter¬ 
nate  feales;  legs  about  twenty  on  each  fide. 

3.  Aphrodita  fquamata,  the  fquamofe  aphrodite.  This 
is  alfo  a  fmall  fpecies  :  body  oblong,  covered  with  two 
rows  of  uniformly-coloured  feales  dotted  with  black. 
Middle  of  the  back  and  belly  fmooth  ;  the  other  part  co¬ 
vered  with  large  oppolite  rigid  ochre-yellow,  icaies  re  fern - 
filing  thole  of  a  fifn,  twenty-four  in  number.  Inhabits  the 
European  and  Afiatic  Seas;  about  an  inch  long.  This 
ipecies  is  Ihown  on  the  Plate  at  fig.  5. — The  other  fpecies 
are  the  imbricata,  plana,  lepidota,  eirroia,  violacea,  and 
tonga. 

_  APHRODI'TE,  in  mythology,  a  name  of  Venus,  de¬ 
rived  from  cctpg®',  froth;  becaufe,  according  to  the  poets, 
Venus  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  from  the  froth 
or  foam  of  the  fea. 

APHROGA'LA,  J.  [Greek  ;  of  froth,  and 

milk.]  Milk  beat  into  an  entire  froth  ;  a  fyllabub. 

APH'THAJ,yi  [from  a-ma,  Gr.  to  inflame.]  In  medi¬ 
cine,  fmall  round  fuperficial  ulcers  ariiing  in  the  mouth, 
called  the  thrujh. 

APHTHO'NIUS,  a  rhetorician  of  the  third  century,  who 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Proyyrnnafmata.  R/ictorica,  or  Rheto¬ 
rical  Exercifes;  firft  publiihed  in  Greek  by  Aldus,  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  in  1508;  afterwards  with  Kermogenes  and  Longi¬ 
nus,  in  8vo.  at  Geneva,  in  1569;  and  at  Upfal,  in  167c, 
by  Scheffer,  with  a  trahflation  and  notes.  To  the  fame 
author  are  aferibed  Fables,  printed  with  thofe  of  AS  fop, 
at  Frankfort,  in  1610. 

APHYLLAN'TES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Globularia. 

APHYLLAN'THES,  f.  Gr.  a  flower 

without  leaves.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexan- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  tripetaloidere.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  glumes  univalve,  lance¬ 
olate,  feveral  imbricate.  Corolla  :  petals  fix,  ovate,  fp read¬ 
ing  into  the  border;  claws  flender,  erect,  converging  into 
a  tube.  Stamina:  filaments  fetaceous,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  inferted  into  the  throat ;  antherse  oblong.  Piftil- 
lum:  germ  fuperior,  three-cornered,  turbinate  ;  ityle  fili¬ 
form,  the  length  of  the  ltamens  ;  ftigmas  three,  oblong. 
Pericarpium:  capfule  turbinate,  triangular,  triiocular. 
Seeds  :  ovate. — EJjhitial  Ckaradicr.  Corolla  fix-petalled  ; 
filaments  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  *  Capfule 
fuperior.  Glume  of  the  calyx  univalve,  imbricate. 

There  is  but  one  ipecies,  known  by  the  name  of  Aphyl- 
lanthes  Monfpelieniis,:  root  creeping ;  culms  naked,  Am¬ 
ple,  furrounded  at  the  bale  with  iheaths,  like  the  ruih. 
Glume  two-valveci,  two-flowered  ;  the  proper  glume  alfo 
two-vajved.  Were  it  not  for  the  corolla,  it  would  be  a 
ruih.  It  grows  wild  about  Montpellier  and  Nice,  in  bar¬ 
ren  pafiures  and  rocky  places. 

APHYLLAN'TI  AFFFNIS.  See  Globularia. 

APKYL'LON,  f.  in  botany.  See  Orobanche. 

APHYTE'IA,  f.  [«,  and  tpv t©',  Gr.  plantleis;  having 
neither  root,  Item,  nor  leaves.]  In  botany,  a-' genus  of  the 
dais  monadelphia,  order  triandria.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters 
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ters  are— Calyx  •.  perianth  i-um  monophyllous,  femitrifid, 
funnel-lhaped,  large,  flelhy,  erefit,  permanent.  Corolla: 
rudiments  of  three  petals,  growing  to  the  divifions  of  the 
calyx  j  or  rather  none.  Stamina:  filaments  connate  at  bot¬ 
tom,  fliort;  anthers  convex,  cordate,  llriated.  Piftillum  : 
germ  inferior;  ftyle  thickilh,  Ihort;  ftigma  three-cornered, 
channelled.  Pericarpium:  berry  one-celled.  Seeds:  nu¬ 
merous,  neftling. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  large,  funnel- 
fiiaped,  lemitnfid ;  petals  three,  infected  into  the  throat  of 
the  tube  in  the  calyx,  and  fliorter  than  it. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  which  is  called  Aphyteia  liyd- 
nora.  This  is  a  vegetable  without  leaves,  ftem,  or  root. 
Parafitical,  terreftrial,  confiding  of  a  fructification  only, 
which  has  but  one  flower,  four  inches  over,  fefllle,  cori¬ 
aceous,  fucculent.  Calyx  large,  with  an  ereft  trifid  bot¬ 
tler,  as  it  were  of  double  licinias;  the  infide  painted  of  a 
white  fcutiform  figure.  Smell  of  the  flower  and  ripe  fruit 
not  unplealant.  Very  agreeable  to  foxes  and  weafels;  and 
eaten  both  raw  and  roalted  by  the  Hottentots.  Pirft  ob- 
lerved  at  the  Caps  of  Good  Hope  by  Tliunberg. 

A'PIAN,  or  Ap'pian  (Peter,)  called  in  German  Bicne- 
Tjoitz ,  a  celebrated  altronomer  and  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Leifnig,  or  Leipfic,  in  Mifnia,  in  1495,  and  made  pro- 
feffor  of  mathematics  at  Ingolftadt  in  1524,  where  lie  died 
in  the  year  1552,  at  fifty-feven  years  of  age.  Apian  wrote 
treatifes  upon  many  of  the  mathematical  fciences,  and 
greatly  improved  them  ;  particularly  aftronomy  and  aftro- 
logy,  which  in  that  age  were  much  the  dime  thing  ;  alfo 
geometry,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c.  He  particularly  en¬ 
riched  aftronomy  with  many  inftruments,  and  obfervations 
of  eclipfes,  comets,  &c.  Plis  principal  work  was  the  Aftro- 
nomicum  Ccefarium,  publiflied  in  folio  at  Ingolftadt  in  1540, 
and  which  contains  a  number  of  interelfing  obfervations, 
with  the  deferiptions  and  divifions  of  inftruments.  In  this 
work  he  predicts  eclipfes,  and  conftrufts  the  figures  of 
them  in  piano.  In  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  or  the 
Meteorofcapium  Planum,  he  gives  the  defeription  of  the  moll 
accurate  aftronomical  quadrant,  and  its  ufes.  To  it  are 
added  obfervations  of  five  different  comets,  viz.  in  the 
years  1531,  1532,  1533,  1538,  and  1539;  where  he  firft 
(hows  that  the  tails  of  comets  are  always  projected  in  a 
direction  from  the  fun.  Apian  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  on 
Cofmography,  or  Geographical  Inllruftion.  In  153-3- he 
made,  at  Nuremberg,  a  curious  inftrument,  which  from 
its  figure  he  called  Folium  Populi ;  which,  by  the  fun’s  rays, 
fliowed  the  hour  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  even  the 
unequal  hours  of  the  jews.  In  1534,  he  publiflied  his 
Infcriptionis  Orbis.  In  1540,  his  InJhumentum  Sinunm,  five 
Primi  Mobilis,  with  100  problems. 

A'PIAR  Y,  f.  [from  apis,  Lat.  a  bee.]  A  lioufe  or  place 
where  bees  are  kept. — Thofe  who  are  (killed  in  bees,  when 
they  fee  a  foreign  fwarm  approaching  to  plunder  tlieir  hives,- 
have  a  trick  to  divert  them  into  fome-neiglibouring  apiary, 
there  to  make  what  havoc  they  pleafe.  Swift. 

A'PICE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
ar.d  Principato  Citra  :  (even  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Be- 
nevento. 

AP'ICES,  f.  plu.  in  botany,  the  little  knobs  that  grow 
cn  the  tops  of  the  ftamina  or  chives  of  flowers. 

API'CIAN,  adj.  [from  Apicius,  the  fubjefit  of  the  next 
article.]  High-feafoned,  voluptuous. 

API'CHJS.  There  were  at  Rome  three  perfons  of  that 
name,  famous  for  their  gluttony  :  the  l'econd  is  the  moft 
celebrated  of  the  three.  He  lived  under  Tiberius,  fpent 
immenfe  fums  on  his  belly,  and  invented  divers  forts  of 
cakes,  which  bore  his  name.  After  having  fpent  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  fefterces  in  entertainments,  about  853,6011. 
Iterling,  he  examined  into  the  (late  of  his  affairs  ;  and 
finding  that  he  had  but  a  tenth  part  of  that  fum  remain¬ 
ing,  he  poifoned  himfelf,  under  an  apprehenfior.of  llarving. 

APLDA'NO,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Peneus,  near  Larifla. 

APIE'CE,  adv.  [from  a,  for  each,  and  piece,  or  fliare.] 
To  the  part  or  fliare  of  each. — Men  in  whole  mouths  at  lirlt 
founded  nothing  but  mortification,  were  come  to  think  that 
they  might  lawfully  have  fix  or  feven  wives  apiece.  Hooker , 
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APIE'CES,  adv.  Tombs  were  hackt  and  hewn  apieces, 
IVcever. 

APIFAC'TURE,  f.  [from  apis,  Lat.  a  bee,  and  facio,  to 
do.]  The  curious  work  of  bees. 

API'NA,  or  Apin/e,  a  town  of  Apulia,  built  by  Dio- 
medes,  as  was  alfo  Tricae.  Apina  et  Trices,  is  a  proverbial 
faying  for  things  trifling  and  of  no  value  ;  and  Apinarii 
was  the  appellation  for  triflers  or  buffoons 

A'PINEL,  f  An  American  root,  poifonous  to  ferpents, 
and  called  by  the  natives  yabcani.  It  has  its  name  from  a 
captain  Apinel,  who  firft  made  the  Europeans  acquainted 
with  it. 

API'OLAr,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  which  was  taken 
by  Lucinus  Tarquinius  the  elder;  and  with  the  plunder 
of  it,  according  to  Pliny,  he  founded  the  capitol  of  Rome. 

A'PION,  a  famous  grammarian,  born  in  Egypt,  was  a 
profeffor  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  had  all 
the  arrogance  of  a  mere  pedant,  and  amufed  himfelf  with 
difficult  and  infignificant  inquiries.  One  of  his  principal 
works  was  his  Antiquities  of  Egypt.  He  wjpte  alfo  again  It 
the  Jews,  and  was  anfwered  by  Jofephns. 

APION'TA,  f.  [from  coco,  and  ny.i,  to  go  from.]  The 
natural  excretions  which  proceed  from  the  body. 

A'PIOS ,  f.  in  botany.  See  Glycine  and  Euphorbia. 

APIOSCOR'ODON,  f.  in  botany.  See  Crateva. 

A'PIS,  the  fon  of  Phoroneous,  and  king  of  the  Argives, 
who  received  divine  honours  after  death.  Some  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  went  into  Egypt  with  a  colony  of  Greeks, 
and  that  after  death  lie  was  vvorfliipped  under  the  name  of 
Serapbis ;  but  others  think  it  was  his  nephew  and  fucceffor 
Argus  that  went  there,  and  took  the  name  of  Oliris. 

A'PIS,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  a  divinity  worlhipped 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  Memphis.  It  was  an  ox  having 
certain  exterior  marks,  in  which  the  foul  of  the  great  Ofiris 
was  fuppofed  to  fubfilt.  This  animal  had  the  preference 
to  all  others,  as  being  the  fymbol  of  agriculture,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  which  that  prince  had  lo  much  at  heart. 
Several  learned  writers  on  the  Egyptian  religion  confider 
Apis  as  the  only  lymbolical  deity.  “  Amonglt  the  ani¬ 
mals  confecrated  to  ancient  rites,  (fays  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinu-s,)-  Mnevis  and  Apis  are  the  moft  celebrated  :  the 
firft  is  an  emblem  of  the  fun,  the  fecond  of  the  moon.” 
Porphyry  tells  us,  that  Apis  bore  the  characteriftic  figns. 
of  the  two  liars;  and  Macrobius,  who  confirms-this  opi¬ 
nion,  adds,  that  he  was  equally  confecrated  to  them  both. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  term  of  the  life  of  Apis  was 
limited  to  twenty-five  years;  which  number  marked  a 
period  of  the  fun  and  of  the  moon,  and  the  bull  was  con¬ 
fecrated  to  thefe  two  bodies.  Syncellius,  in  his  Clirono- 
graphy,  when  he  comes  down  to  the  thirty-fecoud  Pha¬ 
raoh,  called  Afeth,  lays,  “  Before  Afeth,  the  folar  year 
confilled  of  360  days.  This  prince  added  five  to  com¬ 
plete  its  courle.  In  his  reign  a  calf  was  placed  amongll 
the  gods,  and  named  Apis."  And  in  the  Bibliotheca  of 
Fabricius  we  have  the  following  paffage  :  “  It  was  cullo- 
mary  to  inaugurate  the  kings  of  Egypt  at  Memphis,  in  the 
temple  of  Apis.  They  were  here  firft  initiated  in  the 
mylteries,  and  were  obliged  to  fwear,  that  they  would 
neither  infert  months  nor  days  in  the  year,  and  that  it 
Ihould  remain  compofed  of  365  days,  as  had  been  elta- 
blilhed  by  the  ancients.”  From  thele  fafts  Mr.  Savary, 
in  his  letters  on  Egypt,  infers  that  Apis  was  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  new  form  given  to  the  folar  year,  and  of 
the  cycle  of  twenty-five  years  dilcovered  at  the  fame  time. 
This  deity,  befides,  had  a  marked  relation  to  the  fwel'ing 
of  the  Nile,  as  is  teftified  by  a  great  number  of  hiftoria-ns'. 
The  new  moon  which  followed  the  fummer  folftice  was 
the  sera  of  this  phenomenon,  on  which  the  eyes.-cf  every 
body  was  fixed;  and  Pliny  lpeaks  as  follows  on.  this  fub- 
jeft :  “  Apis  had  on  his  right  fide  a  white  .-mark,  repre- 
fehting  the  crefcent.  This  mark  (continues  AElian)  indi¬ 
cated  the  commencement  of  the  inundation.”  If  Apis 
pofteffed  the  characteriftic  figns  which  proved  his  divine 
origin,  he  promifed  fertility  and  abundance  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  It  feems  demonftrated,  therefore,  Mr.  Sa¬ 
vary  adds,  that  this  iitcred  bull,  the  guardian  of  the  fo- 
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lar  year  of  365  days,  was  alfo  regarded  as  the  genius  who 

Erefided  over  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  The  priefts, 
y  fixing  the  courfe  of  his  life  to  25  years,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  installation  of  a  new  Apis  concur  with  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  period  above-mentioned,  had  probably  per¬ 
ceived,  as  the  rcfu.lt  of  long  meteorological  observations, 
that  this  revolution  always  brought  about  abundant  fea- 
fons.  Nothing  was  better  calculated  to  procure  a  favour¬ 
able  reception  of  this  emblematical  deity  from  the  people, 
fince  his  birth  was  a  prefage  to  them  of  a  happy  inunda¬ 
tion,  and  of  all  the  treafures  of  teeming  nature.  The  So¬ 
lemnity  of  this  inauguration  was  called  Apparition.  That 
which  was  renewed  every  year  towards  the  12th  or  13th 
of  the  month  Payn,  which  correfponds  with  the  17th 
or  1 8th  of  June,  was  called  the  birth  of  Apis.  It  was  a 
time  of  rejoicing,  which  Ailian  deferibes  in  the  following 
manner  :  “  What  feltivals  !  what  Sacrifices  take  place  in 

Egypt  at  the  commencement  of  the  inundation  !  It  is 
then  that  all  the  people  celebrate  the  birth  of  Apis.  It 
would  be  tedjpus  to  deferibe  the  dances,  the  rejoicing's, 
the  fhows,  the  banquets,  to  which  the  Egyptians  abandon 
themfelyes  on  this  occafion,  and  impofiible  to  exprefs  the 
intoxication  of  joy  which  breaks  forth  in  all  the  towns  of 
the  kingdom.” 

Dr.  Bryant,  however,  apprehends,  that  the  name  of  Apis 
was  an  Egyptian  term  for  a  father ;  that  it  referred  to  the 
patriarch  Noah  ;  and  that  the  crefcent  which  was  ufually 
marked  on  the  fide  of  the  animal  was  a  representation 
of  the  ark. 

A'PIS  [from  a,  priv.  and  mu;,  a  foot,  becaufe  they  are 
born  without  feet;  or  from  apio,  to  knit  together,  becaufe 
they  colled  together  in  fwarms  ;  or  from  o<pt?>  a  ferpent, 
on  account  of  their  firings.  Ape,  Ital.  abeja,  Span,  abelha, 
Portuguefe.]  The  Bee  ;  in  entomology,  a  genus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  hymenoptera.  The  mouth  is  furniflied 
with  two  jaws,  and  a  probofeis  infolded  in  a  double 
fheath  ;  the  wings  are  four  in  number,  the  two  foremoft 
covering  thofe  behind  when  at  reft :  in  the  anus  or  tail 
of  the  females  and  working  bees  there  is  a  hidden  firing. 
Thefe  infects  are  diftinguifhed  into  Several  fpecies,  each 
of  which  has  its  peculiar  genius,  talent,  manners,  and  dis¬ 
position.  Variety  prevails  in  the  order  of  -their  architec¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  materials.  Some  live 
in  Society,  and  Share  the  toils ;  Such  are  the  common  bee 
and  the  drone.  Others  dwell  and  work  in  Solitude,  build¬ 
ing  the  cradles  of  their  families  ;  as  the  leaf-cutter  bee  does 
with  the  rofe-tree  leaf,  the  upholfterer  wdth  the  gaudy 
tapeftry  of  the  corn-rofe,  the  mafon-bee  with  a  plafter, 
the  wood-piercer  with  faw-duft.  All  are  employed  in 
their  little  hermitage,  with  the  care  of  providing  for  the 
wants  of  their  posterity.  The  fpecies  enumerated  by 
Gmelin  are  212  ;  of  which  the  following  are  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  : 

1.  Apis  fioriformis,  the  black  bee,  with  a  cylindrical 
incurvated  belly,  having  two  toothed-like  protuberances 
at  the  anus,  and  a  kind  of  prickles  on  the  hind-legs.  This 
bee  Sleeps  in  flowers. 

2.  Apis  dentata,  the  Shining  green  bee,  with  black 
wings,  and  a  kind  of  teeth  on  the  hind  thighs.  The  tongue 
of  this  bee  is  almoft  as  long  as  its  body. 

3.  Apis  variegata :  the  breaft  and  belly  are  variegated 
•with  white  and  black  Spots  ;  the  legs  are  of  an  iron  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  This  Species  Sleeps  in  the 
geranium  phaeum,  or  Spotted  crane’s-bill. 

4.  Apis  roftrata;  the  upper  lip  inflected  and  of  a  coni¬ 
cal  Shape,  and  the  belly  invefted  with  bluilh  belts.  They 
build  their  nefts  in  high  Sandy  grounds,  and  there  is  but 
one  young  in  each  nelt. 

5.  Apis  ferruginea,  the  Smooth  black  bee,  with  the 
feelers,  mouth,  belly,  and  feet,  of  an  iron  colour.  This 
is  a  Small  bee,  and  fuppofed  to  be  of  an  intermediate  kind 
between  the  bee  and  waS'p.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

6.  Apis  carioSa,  the  yellowish  hairy  bee:  feet  and  front 
•of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  builds  in  the  rotten  trees 
©f  Europe. 

7.  Apis  bafilianorum,  the  pale-red  hairy  bee,  with  the 
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balls  of  the  thighs  black.  This  is  a  very  large  bee,  every 
where  covered  with  a  teftaceous  Skin.  It  is  a  native  of 
America. 

8.  Apis  lapidaria,  the  red  hairy  bee,  with  a  yellow 
anus,  builds  in  holes  of  rocks. 

9.  Apis  terreftris,  the  humble  bee  :  black  and  hairy,  with 
a  white  belt  round  the  breaft,  and  a  white  anus  ;  it  builds 
its  neft  very  deep  in  the  earth. 

10.  Apis  violacea,  is  a  red  bee,  and  very  hairy,  with 
bluiSh  wings.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe;  it  is  faid  to  per¬ 
forate  trees,  and  hollow  them  out  in  a  longitudinal 
dire&ion  ;  they  begin  to  build  their  cells  at  the  bottom 
bf  thefe  holes,  and  depofit  an  egg  in  each  cell,  which  is 
compofed  of  the  farina  of  plants  and  honey,  or  a  kind  of 
gluten. 

11.  Apis  mufeorum,  a  yellow  hairy  bee  with  a  white 
belly,  builds  in  moSTy  grounds. 

12.  Apis  centuncularis,  the  leaf-cutter,  or  black  bee, 
having  its  belly  covered  with  yellow  down.  The  nefts 
of  this  fpecies  are  made  of  leaves  curioufly  plaited  in  the 
form  of  a  mat  or  quilt.  There  are  feveral  varieties,  all 
equally  induftrious. 

13.  Apis  melliSica,  the  domeftic  honey-bee,  an  infefl 
whofe  hiftory  has  been  the  fubjeff  of  many  volumes. 
Almoft  every  writer  on  entomology  has  made  the  man¬ 
ners  and  economy  of  thefe  animals  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  work  ;  and  many  authors  have  treated  of  them,  who 
have  entered  into  no  other  department  of  natural  hiftory. 
The  celebrated  Reaumur,  in  detailing  the  economy  of 
thefe  animals,  an  object  to  which  he  applied  himfelf  with 
a  perfeverance  fuperior  to  all  mankind,  has  abftrafted 
much  of  the  marvellous  from  their  hiftory;  hut  in  return 
he  has  enlarged  it  with  many  fafts  and  oblervations  for¬ 
merly  unknown,  and  which  fucceeding  experiments  have 
feldom  contradicted. 

There  are,  of  the  domeftic  bee,  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year,  three  kinds  in  every  hive ;  the  males,  the  fe¬ 
males,  and  the  bees  without  fex.  The  latter  every  perfon 
is  acquainted  with  ;  their  number  is  beyond  comparifon 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  two  kinds.  Nature  feems 
to  have  deftined  them  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  labour ; 
and  the  whole  drudgery  of  the  hive  lies  upon  them  ; 
hence  they  have  properly  been  termed  working  bees.  It  is 
only  during  one  or  two  months  of  the  fummer,  when 
the  hive  is  mod  crowded,  that  males  are  found  in  it ;  and 
even  then,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  :  but  they  are  of  a  fuperior  fize.  During  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  fealon,  except  a  few  days,  there  is 
only  a  lingle  female  to  be  difeovered  in  the  moft  nume  ¬ 
rous  hive.  Her  fecundity,  however,  is  fo  prodigious, 
that  flie  is  foon  capable  of  multiplying  her  family  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  the  hive  can  no  longer  contain  it.  To 
her  the  whole  fwarm,  amounting  from  twenty  to  forty 
thoufand,  owe  their  birth.  Her  refidence  is  generally  in 
the  interior  apartments  of  the  lodging  ;  when  fhe  fliovvs 
herfelf,  llie  is  readily  known  by  her  fize,  being  longer 
than  even  the  male  bees,  but  inferior  in  thicknefs.  It  is 
this  female  whom  the  ancients  dignified  with  the  title  of 
king  of  the  bees,  and  whom,  with  more  propriety,  the 
moderns  have  denominated  their  queen.  From  a  number 
of  well-attelted  experiments  and  obfervations,  it  appears 
that  her  life  is  more  precious  than  any  of  the  reft  ;  for 
file  is  the  foul  of  all  their  operations.  If  a  hive  is  de¬ 
prived  of  her,  however  numerous,  it  will  undertake  no 
labour  ;  and  the  individuals  will  hardly  give  themfelves 
the  trouble  of  collecting  their  daily  fubfiftence.  A  fwarm, 
bufil)'  employed  from  morning  to  night  conftniCring  cells 
and  coliefling  wax,  immediately  upon  this  accident  feem 
to  forget  that  the  flowers  contain  their  food  ;  they  fcarcely 
ftir  from  the  hive,  conftruft  no  new  cells,  nor  even  finifh 
what  was  begun  ;  but,  the  moment  fhe  is  reftored,  their 
wontedfpirit  and  activity  is  refumed  by  the  whole  fwarm. 

The  external  parts  of  bees  are  happily  accommodated, 
by  their  ltrucrure,  to  the  delicate  operations  they  are  de¬ 
ftined  to  perform.  Each  of  them  is  furniihed  with  a  trunk 
or  probofeis,  commonly  folded  up,  but  capable  of  being 
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extended  at  pleafure.  It  is  with  tliis  inftrument  that  they 
coiled!  their  food  ;  not  by  pumping  or  fuckihg,  but  by 
licking  it  from  the  neflaria  of  flowers.  The  teeth  with 
which  thefe  infects  are  provided,  ferve  another  purpofe 
equally  important ;  they  are  the  inftruments  by  which 
they  fatliion  and  give  a  proper  confiftency  to  the  wax. 
That  valuable  commodity  is  not  found  in  a  perfedt  ftate 
upon  the  flowers,  as  many  have  imagined  ;  it  is  there 
feattered  upon  the  furface  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder 
or  duff,  and  fwept  off  by  the  hairy  legs  of  the  bee,  and 
depoflted  in  a  hollow  part  of  each  thigTi,  prepared  for  its 
reception.  After  being  carried  in  that  form  into  the 
hive,  it  is  all  eaten  up  by  the  bee ;  and  by  the  adlion  of  the 
ltomach  is  brought  into  the  ftate  of  genuine  wax.  From 
the  ftomach,  the  working  bee  brings  it  back  in  fmall  par¬ 
cels  to  the  mouth  like  a  ruminating  animal  ;  and,  by 
chewing  it  there,  fafhions  it  into  pieces  proper  for  the 
conftrudtion  of  the  cell  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  after¬ 
wards  polifhed  as  the  fituation  requires. 

That  fmall  fc*ly  fpine,  commonly  termed  the  Jling  of 
the  bee,  is  only  the  cafe  of  two  needles  or  darts,  ex¬ 
tremely  fine,  and  each  dentated  and  united  at  the  point. 
The  wounds  made  by  thefe  flender  arms  would  be  little 
to  be  apprehended,  were  their  points  not  impoifoned  by 
a  fmall  drop  of  acrid  liquor.  This  liquor,  which,  when 
tafted,  burns  the  tongue,  is  conveyed  along  a  fmall  canal 
to  the  cafe  of  the  fling,  on  the  tip  of  which  it  appears 
in  fmall  drops,  when  the  bee  intends  to  make  ufe  of  her 
offenfive  weapons.  However  difagreeable  this  inftrument 
may  fometmes  prove  to  us,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
bee,  furrounded  as  that  animal  continually  is  with  many 
enemies,  whofe  hoftilities  are  conflantly  provoked  by  the 
honey  and  wax.  The  fling  of  the  bee  is  alfo  ufed  for 
another  purpofe,  the  propriety  of  which  we  are  not  fo 
well  able  to  vindicate.  At  a  certain  time,  they  are 
bufy  from  morning  till  night  in  no  other  employment  than 
maffacring  their  affociates.  The  males,  after  the  female 
is  fecundated,  become  ufelefs,  and  even  offenfive  to  the 
reft  of  the  hive.  The  working  bees,  who  had  formerly 
been  their  nurfes,  and  hitherto  had  lived  with  them  in 
the  beft  underftanding,  all  at  once  break  loofe  upon  them 
with  unrelenting  fury,  and  in  two  or  three  days  deftroy 
the  whole  in  one  general  carnage.  Of  the  reafons  alleged 
by  the  working  bees  for  this  maffacre,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  ;  we  know  not  upon  what  claim  their  power  of 
life  and  death  over  the  males  is  founded,  farther  than 
that  nature  feems  to  have  granted  fiich  a  right,  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  power  to  exercife  it.  Thefe,  however,  are  not 
the  only  combats  in  which  the  bees  are  engaged  :  the 
working  bees  of  the  fame  hive  often  quarrel,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  each  other  to  battle  ;  the  one  endeavouring  to  find 
a  place  in  the  fcaly  body  of  his  adverfary  into  which  he 
lay  thruft  his  fling,  and  the  other  as  ftudioufly  warding 
ff  the  blow.  The  firft  wound  that  takes  place  puts  an 
end  to  the  engagement ;  and  the  vidlorious  bee  walks  off, 
leaving  his  adverfary  to  expire  in  the  duft.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  attack  a  Angle  bee,  without  any  defign  up¬ 
on  his  life,  but  with  a  view  to  force  him  to  difgorge  his 
honey ;  and,  as  foon  as  they  have  fucceeded,  they  lick  it 
lip,  allowing  the  former  proprietor  to  walk  away.  Battles 
are  alfo  occafioned  when  a  neighbouring  fwarm,  from  po¬ 
verty,  or  a  principle  of  injuftice,  invade  a  hive  already 
occupied.  Scarcely  have  they  entered  the  walls  of  the 
city,  when  a  general  engagement  enfues :  thofe  who 
have  the  right  of  pofieffion  oppofe  their  invaders  with  all 
their  force,  and  with  undaunted  courage ;  not  a  minute 
palfes  that  you  do  not  obferve  a  victorious  bee  dragging 
to  the  door  of  the  hive  a  dead  adverfary,  or  one  who  is 
yet  ftruggling  in  all  the  agonies  of  death.  Thefe  en¬ 
gagements  do  not  clofe  but  with  the  day ;  and,  before  vic¬ 
tory  declares  for  either  party,  they  often  coft  thoufands 
their  lives  ;  for  very  often  the  one  who  has  fixing  its  op¬ 
ponent  leaves  its  weapon  in  the  wound,  an  accident  which 
proves  fatal  to  itfelf.  Infedts  of  their  own  fpecies  are  far 
from  being  the  only  enemies  which  the  bees  have  to  fear ; 
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worms,  wafps,  hornets,  and  infedts  of  different  kinds, 
never  fail  to  make  their  way  into  the  hive,  whenever  any 
rent  or  crevice  is  left  open.  When  attacked  by  thefe 
robbers,  they  perifli  in  the  unequal  combat ;  and,  when 
dead,  their  bodies  are  ripped  up,  in  order  to  extract  from 
them  the  honey  they  contain.  Apprifed  of  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  admitting  them  into  the  hive,  the  bees  care¬ 
fully  fill  up  every  chink  and  crevice,  not  with  wax,  but 
with  the  glutinous  matter  that  exudes  from  certain  trees, 
a  fubllance  dill  more  tenaceous.  When  a  bee  enters  the 
hive  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  this  duff,  it  is  met  by 
others,  who  take  fmall  particles  of  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  fides 
of  the  part  to  be  flopped  up,  till  they  are  entirely  clofed. 

A  fwarm  of  bees,  however  numerous,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  feen,  all  owe  their  birth  to  a  Angle  female.  This 
queen,  which  Virgil,  and  the  other  writers  of  antiquity 
have  charged  with  all  the  cares  of  government,  is  indeed 
bufily  occupied,  but  in  functions  of  a  different  kind  ; 
and  thefe  are,  the  production  of  a  vaft  number  of  eggs, 
which  (he  continues  to  drop,  one  after  another,  into  the 
empty  cells,  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fummer. 
This  animal,  which  is  fo  amazingly  productive,  on  being 
opened,  has  been  found  to  contain  upwards  of  five  thou- 
fand  eggs,  all  of  a  (ize  fufficient  to  be  perceptible.  If  we 
make  allowance  for  thofe  that  were  already  dropped,  and 
many  more  not  yet  formed,  fo  as  to  become  perceptible ;  we 
fliall  no  longer  deem  it  incredible,  that  this  animal  fnould 
in  one  feafon  become  the  mother  of  fo  many  thoufands. 
The  mod  numerous  hive  is  far  inferior  to  the  number  of 
fpawn  that  have  been  taken  from  the  belly  of  a  fmall  fifti. 
During  the  whole  time  that  the  female  goes  from  cell  to 
cell  depofiting  her  eggs,  die  is  accompanied  by  the  work¬ 
ing  bees,  who  attend  her  with  the  mod:  officious  care. 
And,  as  the  males  and  females  are  produced  by  her  of  a 
fuperior  fize  to  the  reft,  the  working  bees,  as  if  apprifed 
of  the  circumftance,  conftrudt  a  few  cells  larger  than  the 
reft;  and,  what  is  dill  more  remarkable,  the  female  her- 
felf  knows  which  of  the  embryos  are  to  become  of  her 
own  fex,  and  accordingly  depofits  them  in  cells  of  a  fuit- 
able  capacity.  The  cell  which  is  to  contain  the  future 
queen-bee  is  of  a  ftrudlure  different  from  all  the  reft  ;  and 
in  building  it,  the  labourers  abandon  the  hexagonal  fliape 
which  is  beft  adapted  to  the  faving  of  labour,  and  of 
wax  ;  notlung,  in  this  inftance,  feems  to  coft  them  too 
dear.  The  cradle  of  their  future  queen  confumes  as  much 
as  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  ordinary  cells. 

From  the  great  number  of  males  in  each  hive  to  a  Angle 
female,  the  ancients  were  induced  to  believe,  that  fecun¬ 
dation  among  thefe  infedls  was  not  accomplifhed  by  any 
aft  of  copulation,  but  that  it  was  performed  by  a  vivi¬ 
fying  liquor  died  upon  the  ova  in  the  cells.  But  this 
opinion  was  overthrown,  as  foon  as  it  was  obferved,  that 
for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year  there  was  no  male  in 
the  hive.  Swammerdam,  who  could  not  obferve  that  in 
thefe  animals  there  were  any  parts  of  generation,  there¬ 
fore  fuppofed,  that  the  female  was  impregnated  folely  by 
the  effluvia  of  the  male  bees.  The  obfervations  made  by 
Reaumur  have  removed  thofe  difficulties  with  which  this 
part  of  the  hiftory  of  bees  feerned  to  be  attended.  The 
female,  who  is  furrounded  by  fo  many  males,  inftead  of 
being  fatigued  aud  perfecuted  by  their  importunities,  is 
obliged  to  carefs  and  inflame  the  paffions  of  thefe  drones, 
who  are  the  mod  cold  and  indifferent  of  all  their  fex. 
She  mounts  upon  their  backs,  and  puflies  her  gallantry  to 
what  may  be  deemed  indecency ;  at  length  her  allure¬ 
ments  produce  the  defired  effedl,  and  copulation  is  per¬ 
formed.  The  female  thus  impregnated  proceeds  to  lay 
her  eggs,  which  are  round  and  oblong,  rather  thicker  at 
the  one  end  than  the  other.  Each  is  depofited  in  a  fepa- 
rate  cell,  except  upon  fome  occaftons,  when  the  induflry 
of  the  working  bees  has  not  been  fufficient  for  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  mother  :  die  then  lays  twm  or  three  in  a  Angle 
cell ;  the  fupernumeraries  being  afterwards  carried  away 
and  placed  by  themfelves,  as  foon  as  new  cells  are  pro¬ 
vided.  The  Angle  egg  which  remains  is  faftened  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  cell  by  the  fmall  end,  the  only  part  which 
fee  ms  to  touch  it.  In  a  day  or  two  after  being  placed 
there,  it  produces  a  worm,  which  the  working  bees  take 
care  to  fupply  with  fuitable  food,  confiding  of  a  whitifii 
liquor,  which  lerves  it  at  once  for  lubfiflence  and  a  bed  ; 
for  it  lies  upon  it,  folded  up  like  a  ring.  In  the  fpace 
of  fix  or  feven  days  more,  the  whole  of  its  growth  is 
completed  ;  and  the  bees,  who  know  the  time  at  which 
it  no  longer  needs  to  be  fupplied  with  food,  ceafe  to 
carry  it  any  more.  The  lad  office  which  they  render  it, 
is  doling  up  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  which  is  done  with 
wax.  In  the  mean  time,  the  young  animal  within,  which 
'll i the i' to  was  almod  entirely  inactive,  begins  to  fpin  filk, 
and  line  the  infide  of  its  habitation,  as  a  preparative  to 
its  entering  into  the  chryfalis  date,  in  which,  for  a  while, 
it  remains.  Thus,  in  the  fpace  of  about  three  weeks  af¬ 
ter  it  was  fird  dropped  into  the  cell,  tire  young  bee  is 
ready  to  make  its  appearance  as  a  winged  animal.  The 
fird  employment,  after  it  has  arrived  at  that  period,  is  to 
gnaw  off  tiie  wax  with  which  the  mouth  cf  its  cell  had 
been  Hopped  up.  On  its  fird  ilfuing  from  the  cell,  the 
■whole  body  is  wet  with  the  humid  fubdance  of  the  cell  ; 
but  the  affectionate  bees  flock  around,  and  with  their 
trunks  affifl  in  wiping  off  the  moidure.  The,  wings  grow 
dry,  and  the  limbs  firm  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
day,  it  iffues  forth  with  the  labourers  to  colled  wax  and 
honey,  and  thereby  to  make  returns  to  the  fociety  for  the 
care  with  which  it  has  been  reared. 

Thus,  after  the  commencement  of  fummer,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bees  daily  continues  to  increafe,  till,  by  the  month 
of  June,  they  have  become  fo  numerous,  that  the  fame 
hive  can  no  longer  contain  them.  The  only  meafure  which 
then  remains  to  be  adopted,  is  to  divide  ;  and  in  an  indant, 
a  large  colony  prepares  to  abandon  for  ever  the  place  of 
their  nativity,  and  to  follow  a  young  queen  in  forming  a 
new  edablifinnent  for  themfelves.  It  is  not  merely  the 
number  of  bees  in  a  hive  that  determines  them  to  fvvarm  ; 
that  event  depends  upon  the  young  female,  who  mud 
not  only  be  fufficiently  drong  to  lead  the  colony,  but 
mud  alfo  be  impregnated;  for  upon  that  circumdance 
depends  the  whole  hopes  of  the  future  progeny:  But 
no  i'ooner  do  all  tliefe  predifpofing  circumdances  con¬ 
cur  in  a  hive,  than  it  prepares  immediately  for  colonifa- 
tion.  In  the  evening  before  that  eventful  period,  indi¬ 
cation  of  their  intention  is  given,  by  an  unufual  noife  and 
hurry  within  the  hive.  All  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
pades  without  hardly  a  fingle  bee  going  to  collet!  honey. 
Thole  who  are  to  leave  the  hive  are  preparing  to  take 
their  departure  ;  while  thole  that  remain  behind  defer 
their  operations,  till  their  companions,  by  their  leaving 
them,  have  afforded  fufficient  room.  It  is  in  the  great 
enterprife  of  colonifation  that  the  influence  of  tlie^queen 
bee  is  mod  clearly  feen.  Wherever  die  alights,  there  the 
whole  lwarm  take  up  their  abode,  and  all  cling  round  her 
body.  If  fhe  is  removed,  they  all  fly  in  queft  of  her  : 
if  put  into  a  hive  where  fhe  is  not  placed,  they  either 
iorlake  it  or  die.  Hence  the  art  of  thofe  perfons  is  ex¬ 
plained,  who  go  about  Ihewing  bees,  making  them  alight 
on  different  parts  of  their  body,  and  follow  them  for  any 
length  of  time.  They  have  poHellion  of  the  queen- bee  ; 
and  by  that  means  can  influence  the  movements  of  all 
the  others.  When  a  fvvarm  thus  migrates  from  the  pa¬ 
rent  hive,  it  frequently  happens  that  more  than  one  fe¬ 
male  accompanies  it.  The  profperity,  however,  of  the 
new  colony  requires  that  there  fliould  be  but  one  ;  one 
only  is  accordingly  preferved.  In  a  fingle  day,  all  the 
red  are  put  to  death  ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  one  which 
is  fpared  is  the  bell  entitled  to  reign,  becatife  die  is  mod 
fertile,  or  neared  her  period  of  giving  a  new  progeny  to 
t.he  fociety.  The  young  females  in  the  old  hive,  if  any 
remain  there,  (hare  not  a  more  happy  dediny  ;  all  the  fu- 
pemumeraries,  like  thofe  in  the  fvvarm,  are  put  to  death. 

When  the  bees  begin  to  work  in  their  hives,  they  divide 
themfelves  into  four  companies:  one  of  which  roves  in 
the  fields  in  fearch  of  muteiials;  another  employs  itielf 
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in  laying  out  the  bottom  and  partitions  of  the  cells ;  a 
third  is  employed  in  making  the  intide  fmooth,  from  the 
corners  and  angles;  and  the  fourth  company  brings  food 
for  the  red,  or  relieves  thofe  who  return  with  their  refpect- 
ive  burdens.  But  they  are  not  kept  condant  to  one  em¬ 
ployment  ;  they  often  change  the  talks  affigned  them : 
thofe  that  have  been  at  work,  being  permitted  to  go 
abroad  ;  and  thofe  that  have  been  in  the  fields  already,  take 
their  places.  They  feem  even  to  have  figns,  by  which 
they  underdand  each  other:  for,  when  any  of  them  want 
food,  it  bends  down  its  trunk  to  the  bee  from  whom  it  is 
expected,  which  then  opens  its  honey-bag,  and  lets  lome 
drops  fall  into  the  other’s  mouth,  which  is  at  that  time 
open  to  receive  it.  Their  diligence  and  labour  is  fo  great, 
that,  in  a  day’s  time,  they  are  able  to  make  cells  which 
lie  upon  each  other  numerous  enough  to  contain  300a 
bees.  In  the  plan  and  formation  of  thefe  cells  they  dif- 
cover  a  mod  wonderful  fagacity.  In  condaffting "habi¬ 
tations  within  a  limited  compafs,  an  architect  would  have 
three  objects  in  view :  fird,  to  life  the  fmalled  quantity 
that  can  be  of  materials;  next,  to  give  to  the  edifice  the 
greated  capacity  in  a  determined  (pace;  and  thirdly,  to 
employ  the  fpot  in  Inch  a  manner  that  none  of  it  may  be 
lod.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bees  have 
obtained  all  thefe  advantages  in  the  hexagonal  form  of 
their  cells :  for,  fird,  there  is  an  economy  of  wax,  as  the 
circumference  of  one  cell  makes  part  of  the  circumferen¬ 
ces  of  thofe  contiguous  to  it;  iecondly,  the  economy  of 
the  fpot,  as  thofe  cells  which  join  to  one  another  leave  no 
void  between  them;  and  thirdly,  the  greated  capacity  or 
fpace;  as,  of  all  the  figures  which  can  be  contiguous,  that 
with  fix  fides  gives  the  larged  area.  This  thriftinefs- 
prompts  them  to  make  the  partitions  of  their  cells  thin  j 
yet  they  are  conflruCted  fo  as  that  the  folidity  may  com- 
penfate  for  the  fcantinefs  of  materials.  The  parts  mod 
liable  to  injury  are  the  entrance  of  the  cells.  Thefe  the 
bees  take  care  to  drengthen,  by  adding  quite  round  the 
circumference  of  the  apertures  a  fillet  of  wax,  by  which 
means  this  mouth  is  three  or  four  times  thicker  than  the 
fides:  and  they  are  drengthened  at  the  bottom  by  the  an¬ 
gle  formed  by  the  bottom  of  three  cells  falling  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  an  oppolite  cell.  The  combs  lie  parallel  to  each 
other  ;  and  there  is  left  between  every  one  of  them  a  Ipace 
which  ferves  as  a  dreet,  broad  enough  for  two  bees  to  pafs 
by  each  other.  There  are  holes  which  go  quite  through 
tile  combs,  and  ferve  as  lanes  for  the  bees  to  pals  from 
one  comb  to  another,  without  being  obliged  to  go  a  great 
way  about.  When  they  begin  their  combs,  they  form  at 
the  top  of  the  hive  a  root  or  day  to  the  whole  edifice, 
which  is  to  hang  from  it. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  the  particular  manner  of  their 
working;  for,  notwithdanding  the  many  contrivances ufed 
for  this  purpofe,  there  are  fuch  numbers  in  continual  mo¬ 
tion,  and  fucceed  one  another  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  confufion  appears  to  the  light.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  been  obferved  carrying  pieces  of  wax  in 
their  talons,  and  running  to  the  places  where  they  are  at 
work  upon  the  combs.  Thefe  they  faden  to  the  work  by 
means  of  the  fame  talons.  Each  bee  is  employed  but  a 
very  fiiort  time  in  this  way  :  but  there  is  fo  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  that  go  on  in  condant  fuccedion,  that  the  comb 
increafes  very  perceptibly.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  others 
that  run  about  beating  the  work  with  their  wings  and  the 
hinder  part  of  their  body,  probably  with-a  view  to  make  it 
more  firm  and  folid. 

The  crude  wax,  when  brought  home  by  the  bees  to  form 
their  cells,  is  of  as  different  colours  as  are  the  flowers  from 
which  it  is  collected:  but  the  new  combs  are  always  of  a 
white  colour,  which  is  afterwards  changed  only  by  the 
impurities  arifmg  from  the  fleam,  &c.  of  the  bees.  They 
likewife  colleCt  crude  wax  for  food ;  for,  if  this were  not 
the  cafe,  there  would  be  no  want  of  wax  after  the  combs 
are  made:  but  they  are  obferved,  even  in  old  hives,  to- 
return  in  great  numbers  loaded  with  fuch  matter,  which 
is  depofited  in  particular  cells,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
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of  bee-bread.  We  may  guefs  that  they  confume  a  great 
deal  of  this  fubftance  in  food  by  the  quantity  collected ; 
which,  by  computation,  may  in  fome  hives,  amount  to  an 
hundred  weight  in  a  feafon,  whilft  the  real  wax  in  fuch  an 
hive  does  not  perhaps  exceed  two  pounds. 

Honey  is  originally  a  juice  digefted  in  plants,  which 
fweats  through  their  pores,  and  chiefly  in  their  flowers, 
or  is  contained  in  refervoirs  in  which  nature  (fores  it.  The 
bees  fometimes  penetrate  into  thefe  (fores,  and  at  other 
times  find  the  liquor  exuded.  This  they  colled!  in  their 
ftomachs  ;  fo  that,  when  loaded  with  it,  they  feem,  to  an 
inattentive  eye,  to  come  home  without  any  booty  at  all. 

When  the  bees  have  colledled  their  honey,  the  inftant 
they  return  home,  they  feek  the  cells  in  which  they  may 
difgorge  and  depolit  their  loads.  They  have  two  forts  of 
(tores :  one  which  confifts  of  honey  laid  up  for  the  winter  ; 
and  the  other  of  honey  intended  for  accidental  ufe  in  cafe 
of  bad  weather*  and  for  fuch  bees  as  do  not  go  abroad  in 
fearch  of  it.  Their  method  of  fecuring  each  of  thefe  is 
different.  They  have  in  each  cell  a  thicker  fubftance, 
which  is  placed  over  the  honey,  to  prevent  its  running  out 
of  the  cell ;  and  that  fubftance  is  raifed  gradually  as  the 
cell  is  filled,  till  the  bees,  finding  that  the  cell  cannot  con¬ 
tain  any  more,  clofe  it  with  a  covering  of  wax,  not  to  be 
opened  till  times  of  want,  or  during  the  winter. 

When  the  bees  firft  fettle  in  fwarming,  indeed  w'hen  they 
at  any  time  reft  themfelves,  there  is  fomething  very  par¬ 
ticular  in  their  method  of  taking  their  repofe.  It  is  done 
by  collecting  themfelves  together  in  a  heap,  and  hanging 
to  each  other  by  their  feet.  They  fometimes  extend  thefe 
heaps  to  a  confiderable  length.  It  would  feem  probable 
to  us,  that  the  bees  from  w'hich  the  others  hang  muft  have 
a  confiderable  weight  fufpended  to  them.  All  that  can 
be  faid  is,  that  the  bees  muft  find  this  to  be  a  fituation 
agreeable  to  themfelves.  They  may  perhaps  have  a  me¬ 
thod  of  diftending  themfelves  with  air,  thereby  to  leffen 
their  fpecific  gravity ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  fifties  do,  in 
order  to  alter  their  gravity  compared  with  water.  Their 
vigilance  to  counteract  depredation  or  furprife  from  a  fo¬ 
reign  enemy,  is  highly  deferving  our  admiration.  Even 
during  their  repofe,  they  plant  centinels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hive,  to  prevent  infects  of  any  kind  from  getting  in. 
But  if  a  fnail,  or  other  large  infedt,  (hould  get  in,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  refiftance  they  fting  it  to  death  ;  and  then  co¬ 
ver  it  over  with  a  coat  of  propolis,  to  prevent  the  bad  fmell 
or  maggots  which  might  proceed  from  the  putrefaction  of 
fuch  a  large  animal.  Bees  feem  alfo  to  be  forewarned  of 
the  appearance  of  bad  weather  by  fome  particular  feeling. 
It  fometimes  happens,  even  when  they  are  afiiduous  and 
bufy,  that  they  on  a  hidden  ceafe  from  their  work  ;  not  a 
fingle  one  ftirs  out ;  and  thofe  that  are  abroad  hurry  home 
in  fuch  prodigious  crowds,  that  the  doors  of  their  habita¬ 
tions  are  too  (mail  to  admit  them.  It  is  alleged,  that  no 
bee  is  ever  caught  even  in  what  we  call  a  hidden  fhower, 
unlefs  it  has  been  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  hive, 
or  has  been  before  injured  by  fome  accident,  or  be  fickly 
and  unable  to  fly  fo  faft  as  the  reft.  As  to  the  age  of  bees, 
the  large  drones  live  but  a  little  while,  being  deftroyed 
without  mercy  fo  foon  as  the  office  of  impregnating  the 
queen  bee  is  performed.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
age  of  the  working  bees.  Some  maintain  that  they  are  an¬ 
nual,  and  others  fuppofe  that  they  live  many  years. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  tire  queen-bee  is 
the  only  female  contained  in  the  hive;  and  that  the  work¬ 
ing  bees  are  neutral,  or  of  neither  fex.  But  M.  Schirach 
has  lately  eftablifhed  a  different  dodtrine,  which  has  been 
alfo  confirmed  by  the  later  obfervations  of  Mr.  Debraw, 
of  Cambridge.  According  to  M.  Schirach,  all  the  work¬ 
ing  or  common  bees  are  females  in  difguife ;  and  the  queen 
bee  lays  only  two  kinds  of  eggs,  viz.  thofe  which  are  to 
produce  the  drones,  and  thofe  from  which  the  working 
bees  are  to  proceed:  and  from  any  one  or  more1  of  thefe, 
one  or  more  queens  may  be  produced;  fo  that  every  worm 
of  the  latter  or  common  kind,  which  has  been  hatched 
about  three  days,  is  capable,  under  certain  circumftanccs. 
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of  becoming  the  queen,  or  mother,  of  a  hive.  Tn  proof 
of  this  dodtrine,  new  and  Angular  as  it  may  feem,  he  al¬ 
leges  a  number  of  fadsfadtory  and  decifive  experiments, 
which  have  been  fince  verified  by  thofe  of  Mr.  Debraw. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  fpring,  and  in  any  preceding 
month,  even  fo  late  as  November,  hie  cut  off  from  an  old 
hive  a  piece  of  that  part  of  the  comb  which  contains  the 
eggs  of  the  working  bees;  taking  care,  however,  that  it 
contained  likewife  worms  which  had  been  hatched  about 
three  days.  He  fixed  this  in  an  empty  hive,  or  box,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  portion  of  honey-comb,  &c.  or,  in  other 
words,  with  a  fufficiency  of  food  and  building  materials, 
or  wax,  for  the  ufe  of  the  intended  colony.  He  then  put 
into,  and  confined  within,  the  fame  box,  afufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  common  working  bees,  taken  from  the  fame  or  any 
other  hive.  As  foon  as  the  members  of  this  (mall  com-, 
munity  found  themfelves'  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and 
wdthout  a  queen,  a  dreadful  uproar  enfued,  which  conti¬ 
nued  generally,  with  fome  (liort  intervals  of  filence,  for 
the  fpace  of  about  twenty-four  hours ;  during  which  time 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  they  were  alternately  meditating  and 
holding  council  on  the  future  fupport  of  the  new  repub¬ 
lic.  On  the  final  ceffation  of  this  tumult,  the  general  and 
almoft  con  (hint  refult  was,  that  they  betook  themfelves  to 
work  ;  firft  proceeding  to  the  conftrudticn  of  a  royal  cell, 
and  then  taking  the  proper  mcafures  for  hatching  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  brood  inclofed  within  them.  Sometimes,  even  on 
t he  fecond  day  the  foundations  of  one  or  more  royal  cells 
w'ere  to  be  perceived ;  the  view'  of  which  furnifhed  cer¬ 
tain  indications  that  they  had  elected  one  of  the  inclofed 
worms  to  the  fovereignty.  The  final  refult  of  this  expe¬ 
riment  is,  that  the  colony  of  working  bees  thus  (hut  up, 
with  a  model  of  common  brood,  not  only  hatch  it,  but 
are  found,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  to  have 
produced  from  thence  one  or  two  queens ;  w'hich  have  ap¬ 
parently  proceeded  from  worms  of  the  common  fort, 
pitched  upon  by  them  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  which,  un¬ 
der  other  circumftances,  that  is,  if  they  had  remained  in 
the  old  hive,  there  is  reufon  to  fuppofe  would  have  been 
changed  into  common  working  bees.  In  the  prefent  in- 
ftanee,  the  common  worm  appears  to  be  converted  by  them 
into  a  queen  bee,  merely  becaufe  the  hive  was  in  want  of 
one.  Hence  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
bees  is  not,  if  the  expreflion  may  be  ufed,  a  jure  divino,  or 
hereditary  monarchy,  but  an  eledtive  kingdom  ;  in  which 
the  choice  of  their  future  ruler  is  made  by  the  body  of 
the  people,  while  (he  is  yet  in  the  cradle,  or  in  embryo; 
and  who  are  determined  by  motives  of  preference  which 
will  perhaps  for  ever  elude  the  penetration  of  the  mod 
fagacious  naturalifts. 

The  conclufions  drawn  by  M.  Schirach,  from  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  preceding  kind,  often  repeated  by  himfelf 
and  others  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  are,  that  all  the  com¬ 
mon  or  working  bees  w  ere  originally  of  the  female  fex ; 
but  that,  when  they  have  undergone  their  laft  melamor- 
phofis,  they  are  condemned  to  a  (late  of  perpetual  virgi¬ 
nity,  and  the  organs  of  generation  are  obliterated  ;  merely 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  lodged,  fed,  and  brought  up, 
in  a  particular  manner,  while  they  were  in  the  worm  (late. 
He  fuppofes  that  the  worm,  defigned  by  the  community 
to  be  a  queen,  or  mother,  owes  its  metamorphofis  into  a 
queen,  partly  to  the  extraordinary  fize  of  its  cell,  and  its 
peculiar  pofition  in  it ;  but  principally  to  a  certain  appro¬ 
priate  nouriftunent  found  there,  and  carefully  adminiftered 
to  it  by  the  working  bees  while  it  was  in  the  worm  (late ; 
by  which,  and  pollibly  other  means  unknown,  the  deve- 
lopement  and  extenfton  of  the  germ  of  the  female  organs, 
previoufly  exifting  in  the  embryo,  is  effected;  and  thofe 
differences  in  its  form  and  fize  are  produced,  which  after¬ 
wards  fo  remai  kablv  diftinguifh  it  from  the  common  work¬ 
ing  bees.  This  difeovery  is  capable  of  being  applied  to¬ 
wards  forming  artificial  (warms,  or  new  colonies  of  bees, 
by  which  means  their  number  might  be  increafed,  and 
their  produce  in  honey  and  wax  proportionably  augmented. 

The  annexed  Plate  will  in  fome  meafure  exhibit  the 
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ftruflure  and  economy  of  the  bee.  Fig.  i.  is  the  queen 
bee.  2.  The  drone.  3.  The  working  bee.  4.  Reprefents 
the  bees  hanging  to  each  other  by  the  feet,  taking  their 
repofe.  5.  The  probofcis  or  trunk  magnified,  wherewith 
they  gather  the  honey  and  take  their  nourifhment.  6.  One 
of  the  hind  legs  of  a  working  bee  loaded  with  wax.  7. 
A  comb  in  which  the  working  bees  are  bred  :  the  cells  are 
the  fmallefi  of  any  :  a  royal  cell  is  fufpended  on  one  fide. 

8.  A  comb  in  which  the  drones  are  bred,  being  larger 
than  the  former;  the  young  drones  being  included  in  fe- 
v-eral  of  them;  with  two  royal  cells  fufpended  on  the  fide. 

9.  A  fimilar  comb,  in  which  the  royal  cell  is  fixed  in  the 
middle,  and  feveral  common  cells  are  facrificed  to  ferve 
as  a  bafis  and  fupport  to  it :  in  general,  the  royal  cells  are 
fufpended  on  the  fide  of  a  comb,  as  in  Jig.  7,  8.  At  the 
fide  of  fig.  9.  two  royal  ceils  are  begun;  they  refemble 
pretty  much  the  cup  in  which  an  acorn  lies:  the  other 
royal  cells  have  the  young  queens  included  in  them.  Fig. 

10.  exhibits  the  fling  and  all  its  parts,  magnified :  the  (ling 
is  compofed  of  a  (heath  or  cafe,  and  two  (banks,  united 
to  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a  (harp  point,  fo  as  to 
look  like  a  (ingle  part ;  b,  the  poifonous  bag;  c,  the  tube 
that  conveys  the  poifon  to  the  (ling;  dd,  the  two  (hanks 
of  the  (ling;  ee,  the  (heath  of  the  (ting;  ff  the  thickefl 
end  of  the  (heath,  where  the  tube  opens  into  it  with  the 
poifon;  g,  the  point  of  the  (ling;  k,  the  beards  or  jags 
with  which  the  (ling  is  armed ;  i,  the  tube  that  fecretes 
the  poifon;  kk,  extremities  of  the  tube;  ////,  cartilages 
which  are  articulated  with  the  (hanks  of  the  fling ;  mm , 
two  other  cartilages,  lefs  than  the  former;  nnnn,  places 
where  the  foregoing  cartilages  are  articulated  ;  0000,  four 
mufcles  ferving  to  move  the  (ting  different  ways ;  ppy  two 
mufcles  which  draw  the  (hanks  of  the  (ling  into  its  (heath  ; 
qq ,  two  appendages  of  the  (ling  which  are  moved  along 
with  it,  and  feem  to  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  but  that  of 
ornament.  Fig.  n.  The  ovary.  12.  Six  eggs  drawn  af¬ 
ter  nature,  and  placed  on  their  ends.  13.  An  egg  viewed 
with  a  microfcope  :  it  refembles  the  (kin  of  a  fifli,  divefled 
of  its  fcale,  but  (till  retaining  the  marks  of  their  infer- 
tion.  14.  Worms  of  bees  of  different  fizes,  drawn  after 
nature;  a,  a  worm  newly  hatched  ;  bcde,  four  worms  that 
received  more  nourifhment,  and  are  more  grown;  fg,  two 
worms  dill  larger  than  the  former,  having  had  more  nou¬ 
rifhment  provided  for  them  :  they  are  reprefented  as  they 
lie  doubled  in  their  cells;  k,  a  worm  placed  on  its  belly, 
fo  as  to  (hew  on  its  back  a  black  line,  which  denotes  the 
ftomach  ;  i,  a  worm  lying  on  its  back,  beginning  to  draw 
in  the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  and  move  its  head.  Fig. 
15.  A  full-grown  worm,  viewed  with  a  microfcope ;  <z<z, 
its  fourteen  annular  incifions  or  divifions  ;  b,  the  head  and 
eyes,  &c.  ccc,  ten  breathing-holes.  16.  The  worm  forming 
its  web;  a  a,  the  (ides  of  the  cell  that  contain  it;  bottom  of 
the  cell ;  c,  entrance  or  door  of  the  cell :  the  worm  is  here 
reprefented  as  making  its  web  to  (hut  up  this  entrance. 
Fig.  17.  A  worm  taken  out  of  the  web,  and  juft  ready  to 
call  its  (kin.  18.  A  cell  containing  the  worm  changed  into 
a  nymph,  and  perfectly  lined  with  the  worm’s  web:  like- 
wife  the  web  entire,  with  the  nymph  contained  in  it,  as 
they  appear  on  opening  the  cell ;  a  a,  the  (ides  of  the  cell, 
lined  with  the  worm’s  web ;  /;,  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  clo- 
fed  by  the  web ;  c,  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  d,  the  web  en¬ 
tire,  as  it  appears  on  opening  the  cell,  which  it  greatly  re¬ 
fembles  in  form;  e,  the  upper  part  of  the  web  of  a  con¬ 
vex  form  :  this  part  (hews  its  filaments  pretty  diftindtly ; 
f,  the  inclofed  nymph  appearing  through  the  tranfparent 

(ides  of  the  web ;  g,  the  bottom  of  the  web  anfwering  to 
that  of  the  wax-cell.  Fig.  19.  Is  a  worm  changed  to  a 
nymph,  of  its  natural  fize  and  form,  yet  fo  as  to  exhibit 
its  limbs,  which  are  folded  up  in  a  curious  manner.  20. 
The  nymph  of  the  bee  view  ed  with  the  microfcope,  dis¬ 
playing  all  the  parts  of  the  inclofed  infedl,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  up  ;  a,  the  head,  bloat¬ 
ed  with  humours;  bb,  the  eyes,  projecting  confiderably  ; 
cc,  the  horns,  or  antenna:;  rf,  the  lip ;  ee,  the  teeth,  or 
jaw-bones ;  ff,  the  firft  pair  of  joints  belonging  to  the  pro- 
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bofcis ;  h,  the  probofcis  itfelf;  ii,  the  firft  pair  of  legs  5 
kk,  two  tranfparent  little  parts,  lying  againft  the  loweft 
joints  of  the  firft  pair  of  legs;  1 1,  the  fecond  pair  of  legs  ; 
vim,  the  wings;  nn,  the  blade  bones ;  00,  the  lad  pair  of 
legs;  pp,  the  abdominal  rings;  q,  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body  ;  r,  two  little  parts  accompanying  the  (ling;  s,  the 
anus.  Fig.  21.  a,  A  cell  full  of  bee-bread,  placed  in  lay¬ 
ers;  b,  little  grains,  of  which  the  faid  fubltance,  viewed 
with  a  microfcope,  appears  to  confift. 

Of  the  MANAGEMENT  of  BEES. 

Of  the  Apiary,  and  Hives.  Columella  diredls  that 
the  apiary  face  the  fouth,  and  be  fituated  in  a  place  nei¬ 
ther  too  hot  nor  too  much  expofed  to  the  cold :  that  it  be 
in  a  valley,  in  order  that  the  loaded  bees  may  with  great¬ 
er  cafe  defeend  to  their  homes :  that  it  be  near  the  manfion- 
houfe,  on  account  of  the  conveniency  of  watching  them ; 
but  fo  fituated  as  not  to  be  expofed  to  noifome  fmells,  or 
to  the  din  of  men  or  cattle:  that  it  be  furrounded  with  a 
wall,  which  however  (hould  not  rife  above  three  feet  high: 
that,  if  poflible,  a  running  dream  be  near  them :  or,  if 
that  cannot  be,  that  water  be  brought  near  them  in  troughs, 
with  pebbles  or  fmall  ftones  in  the  water,  for  the  bees  to 
reft  on  while  they  drink;  or  that  the  water  be  confined 
within  gently-declining  banks,  in  order  that  the  bees  may 
have  fafe  accefs  to  it;  they  not  being  able  to  produce  ei¬ 
ther  combs,  honey,  or  food  for  their  maggots,  without 
water;  and  that  the  garden  in  which  the  apiary  (lands,  be 
well  furnifhed  with  fuch  plants  as  afford  the  bees  plenty  of 
good  pafture.  Columella  mentions  thyme,  the  oak,  the 
pine,  the  fweet-fmelling  cedar,  and  all  fruit-trees.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us,  that  furze,  broom,  muftard,  clo¬ 
ver,  heath,  & c.  are  excellent  for  this  purpofe.  Pliny  re¬ 
commends  broom,  in  particular,  as  a  plant  exceedingly 
grateful  and  very  profitable  to  bees. 

With  regard  to  hives,  thofe  made  of  draw  are  generally 
preferred  on  feveral  accounts :  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
over-heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun;  they  keep  out  cold 
better  than  wrnod  or  any  other  materials;  and  the  cheap- 
nefs  renders  the  purchafe  of  them  eafy.  Thofe  who  in¬ 
tend  to  eredl  an  apiary,  (hould  purchafe  a  proper  number 
of  hives  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  they  are 
cheapeft.  The  hives  (hould  be  full  of  combs,  and  well 
ftored  with  bees.  The  purchafer  (hould  examine  the 
combs,  in  order  to  know  the  age  of  the  hives.  The  combs 
of  that  feafon  are  white,  thofe  of  the  former  year  are  of 
a  darkifh  yellow;  and,  where  the  combs  are  black,  the 
hive  (hould  be  rejedled,  becaufe  old  hives  are  mod  liable 
to  vermin  and  other  accidents.  The  dimmer  is  an  impro¬ 
per  time  for  buying  bees,  becaufe  the  heat  of  the  weather 
foftens  the  wax,  and  thereby  renders  the  combs  liable  to 
break,  if  they  are  not  very  well  fecured.  The  honey, 
too,  being  then  thinner  than  at  other  times,  is  more  apt 
to  run  out  of  the  cells;  which  is  attended  with  a  double 
difadvantage,  namely,  the  lofs  of  the  honey,  and  the  daub¬ 
ing  of  the  bees,  whereby  many  of  them  may  be  deftroyed. 
A  firft  and  ftrong  (warm  may  indeed  be  purchafed ;  but 
leave  (hould  be  obtained  for  them  to  (land  in  the  fame 
garden  till  the  autumn. 

Of  Hiving.  Bees  begin  to  fwarm  in  May,  or  in  the 
end  of  April,  but  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon.  They  feldom  fwarm  before  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  feldom  later  than  three  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  bees  of  a  fwarm  fly  too  high,  they  are  made  to 
defeend  lower,  by  throwing  .handfuls  of  fand  or  duft  among 
them,  which  they  probably”  miftake  for  rain.  For  the 
fame  purpofe,  it  is  ufual  to  beat  on  a  kettle  or  frying-pan  : 
this  pradtice  may  have  taken  its  rife  from  obferving  that 
thunder  or  any  great  noife  prompts  fuch  bees  as  are  in  the 
fields  to  return  home.  As  foon  as  the  fwarm  is  fettled, 
the  bees  which  compofe  it  (hould  be  got  into  a  hive  with 
all  convenient  (peed,  to  prevent  their  taking  wing  again. 
If  they  fettle  on  a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree,  eafy  to  come 
at,  it  may  be  cut  off"  and  laid  upon  a  cloth  ;  the  hive  being 
ready  immediately' to  put  over  them.  If  the  branch  can¬ 
not 
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not  be  conveniently  cut,  the  bees  may  be  fwept  off  into  a 
hive.  The  hive  (hould  not  be  immediately  fet  on  the 
ftool  where  it  is  to  remain;  but  fliould  be  kept  near  the 
place  at  which  the  bees  fettled,  till  the  evening,  left  forae 
ftragglers  fliould  be  loft.  It  fliould  be  (haded  either  with 
boughs  or  with  a  cloth,  that  the  too.  great  heat  of  the  fun 
may  not  annoy  the;  bees. 

Of  Feeding  Bees  in  Winter.  Providence  has  or¬ 
dained,  that  infeCls  which  feed  on  leaves,  flowers,  and 
green  fucculent  plants,  are  in  an  infenfible  or  torpid  date 
from  the  time  that  the  winter’s  cold  has  deprived  them  of 
the  means  of  fubfiftence.  Thus  the  bees  during  the  win¬ 
ter  are  in  fo  lethargic  a  (late,  that  little  food  fupports 
them  :  but,  as  the  weather  is  very  changeable,  and  every 
warm  or  funny  day  revives  them,  and  prompts  them  to 

Jeturn  to  exercil'e,  food  becomes  neceffary  on  thefe  occa- 
ions.  Many  hives  of  bees  which  are  thought  to  die  of 
cold  in  the  winter,  in  truth  die  of  famine;  when  a  rainy 
fummer  has  hindered  the  bees  from  laying  in  a  fufficient 
itore  of  provifions.  The  hives  fliould  therefore  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  in  the  autumn,  and  fliould  then  weigh  at 
leaft  eighteen  pounds.  There  is  (bill,  however,  a  want  of 
experiments  to  afeertain  both  the  time  and  the  manner  in 
which  bees  fliould  be  fed. 

The  following  directions  given  in  the  Maifon  Rujlique 
feem  to  be  very  judicious.  Replenifli  the  weak  hives  in 
September  with  fuch  a  portion  of  combs  full  of  honey  ta¬ 
ken  from  other  hives  as  (hall  be  judged  to  be  a  fufficient 
iupply  for  them.  In  order  to  do  this,  turn  up  the  weak 
hive,  after  taking  the  precaution  of  defending  yourfelf 
with  the  fmoke  of  rags,  cut  out  the  empty  combs,  and 
put  the  full  ones  in  their  place;  where  fecure  them  with 
pieces  of  wood  run  acrofs,  in  fuch  manner  that  they  may 
not  fall  down  when  the  hive  is  returned  to  its  place.  The 
bees  will  Coon  fix  them  more  effectually.  If  this  method 
be  thought  too  troablefome,  fet  under  the  hive  a  plate  of 
liquid  honey,  unmixed  with  water,  with  draws  laid  acrofs 
it,*  and  over  thefe  a  paper  pierced  full  of  holes,  through 
which  the  bees  will  fuck  the  honey  without  daubing  them- 
i'elves.  This  fliould  be  done  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather, 
when  the  bees  ftir  leaft  abroad;  and  the  hive  fliould  be 
covered,  to  protect  the  bees  from  robbers,  who  might  be 
allured  to  it  by  the  fmell  of  the  honey.  Another  circum- 
ftance  which  may  render  it  very  neceffary  to  feed  the  bees 
is,  when  feveral  days  of  bad  weather  enfue  immediately 
after  they  liave  fwarmed  ;  for  then,  being  deftitute  of  every 
fupply  beyond  what  they  carried  with  them,  they  may  be 
in  great  danger  of  ftarving.  In  this  cafe,  honey  fliould  be 
•riven  them  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  bad  weather. 
°  Of  Taking  the  Honey  and  Wax.  In  this  country  it 
is  ufual,  in  feizing  the  (lores  of  thefe  little  animals,  to  rob 
them  alfo  of  their  lives.  The  common  method  is,  That 
when  thofe  which  are  doomed  for  (laughter  have  been 
marked  out  (which  is  generally  done  in  September),  a  hole 
is  dug  near  the  hive,  and  a  (tick,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
rag  that  has  been  dipped  in  melted  brimftone,  being  (luck 
in  that  hole,  the  rag  is  fet  on  lire,  the  hive  is  immediately 
fet  over  it,  and  the  earth  is  inftantly  thrown  up  all  around, 
fo  that  none  of  the  fmoke  can  efcape.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  all  the  bees  are  feemingly  dead;  and  they  will  foon 
after  be  irrecoverably  fo,  by  being  buried  in  the  earth  that 
is  returned  back  into  the  hole.  By  this  lad  means  it  is 
that  they  are  abfolutely  killed;  for  it  has  been  found  by 
experiment,  that  all  the  bees  which  have  been  a  fie  fled  only 
by  the  fume  of  the  brimftone,  recover  again,  excepting 
fuch  as  have  been  finged  or  hurt  by  the  flame.  Hence  it 
is  evident,  that  fume  of  brimftone  might  be  ufed  for  in¬ 
toxicating  the  bees,  with  feme  few  precautions.  The 
heavieft  and  the  lighted  hives  are  alike  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  the  former,  becaufe  they  yield  the  mod  profit,  with 
an  immediate  return  ;  and  the  latter,  becaufe  they  would 
not  be  able  to  furvive  the  winter.  Thofe  hives  which 
weigh  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  are  thought  to  be  the 
fitted  for  keeping.  More  humane  and  judicious  methods 
were  practifed  by  the  ancients;  and  fuccefsful  attempts 
Yol.  I.  No.  50. 
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have  lately  been  made  in  our  own  country,  to  attain  the 
definable  end  of  getting  the  honey  and  wax  without  de¬ 
ft  roying  the  bees. 

Mr.  Thorley,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Order,  and 
Government,  of  Bees,  has.  this  objerit  principally  in  view  ; 
and  he  thinks  colonies  in  boxes  preferable  to  hives,  foe 
the  following  reasons.:  ift,  The  more  certain prefervation 
of  very  many  thoufands  of  thefe  ufe fill  creatures.  2dly, 
Their  greater  ftrength,  which  conlifts  in  numbers,  and 
confequently  their  greater  fafety  from  robbers.  3 d  1  y ,  Their 
greater  wealth,  arifing  from  the  united  labours  of  their 
greater  number.  He  tells  us,  that  he  has  in  Come  dim¬ 
mers  taken  two  boxes  filled  with  honey  from  one  colony  ; 
and  yet  fufficient  (lore  has  been  left  for  their  maintenance 
during  the  winter;  each  box  weighing  forty  pounds.  Add 
to.  thefe  advantages,  the  pleafure  of  viewing  them,  with 
the  greateft  fafety,  at  all  fe.afons,  even  in  their  bulieft  time 
of  gathering,  and  their  requiring  a  much  lefs  attendance 
in  (warming  time.  The  bees  thus  managed  are  alfo  more 
efferilually  fecured  front  wet  and  cold,  from  mice  and  other 
vermin.  For  this  purpofe  boxes  are  made  of  deal,  which, 
being  fpongy,  fucks  up  the  breath  of  the  bees  fooner  than 
a  more  folid  wood  would  do.  Yellow  dram-deal  tho.- 
roughly  feafoned  is  the  bed.  An  o6lagon,  being  nearer 
to  a  fphere,  is  better  than  a  fquare  form ;  for  as  the  bees, 
in  winter,  lie  in  a  round  body  near  the  centre  of  the  hive, 
a  due  heat  is  then  conveyed  to  all  the  out-parts,  and  the 
honey  is  kept  from  candying.  The  dimenfions  which  Mr. 
Thorley  recommends  for  the  boxes,  are  ten  inches  depth, 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  breadth  in  the  infide.  There  fliould 
be  a  glafs.- window  behind,  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  thin 
deal  cover,  two.  fmall  brafs  hinges,  and  a  button  to  fallen, 
it.  This  window  will  be  fufficient  for  infpeCting  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  bees. 

The  Loudon  Society  of  Arts,  having,  among,  their  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  year  1790,  propofed  a  reward  for  the  mofL 
fatisfaClory  mode  of  managing  and  preferving  bees,  and! 
for  collefling  honey  and  wax,  the  fame  was  adjudged  tgj. 
Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  of  Ifleworth,  for  the  following  Pa¬ 
per,  addreffed  to  that  fociety : 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen , — Were  it  the  cuflom  to  orna, 
ment  your  gardens  with  that  ufe ful  piece  of  furniture,  an 
apiary,  properly  (ituated,  and  carefully  managed,  the  pub¬ 
lic  might  be  furniftied  with  the  valuable  article  of  honey 
without  adulteration,  and  your  cellars  be  furniftied  wit& 
excellent  mead,  little  inferior  to  foreign  white  wines.  Ho¬ 
ping  that  fuch  a  fafliion  may  yet  prevail  in  the  future  al¬ 
lotment  and  difpofal  of  garden  and  pleafure  grounds,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  lay  before  you  the  conftrudlion  of  my  own  api¬ 
ary,  and  the  management  of  my  bees. 

“  My  hives  are  made  in  the  following  manner:  ninq 
inches  deep,  and  fourteen  diameter,  containing  each  about 
five  Winchefter  gallons,  with  a  flat  ton  made  of  well-fea- 
foned  deal,  an  inch  thick ;  four  holes  at  the  top,  one  ex¬ 
actly  over  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  the  other  three  in  a  right 
angle,  viz.  take  an  inch  centre-bit;  make  three  holes  as 
near  as  poflible,  fo  that  you  have  but  a  fmall  partition  of 
wood  between  them  ;  let  them  be  made  fmooth  and  neat ; 
then  take  a  circular  piece  of  half-inch  board,  tack  it  over 
thofe  holes  which  are  made  in  the  hive,  and  let  them  be- 
made  to  fit  fo  clofe  that  no  moth  can  get  in  among  the 
young  bees  :  fo  that,  when  a  fwarm  is  put  in  one  of  thefe 
Hives  in  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  begins  to. 
fill  the  hive  with  combs,  brood,  &c.  which  you  may  eafily 
perceive  by  means  of  fmall  pieces  of  glafs,  three  inches 
fquare,  put  in  the  back  of  the  hive,  to  obferve  their  ope¬ 
rations,  and  when  the  bees  have  filled  their  hive,  and  ap¬ 
pear  very  bufy  at  the  mouth,  open  gently  the  hole  on  the 
top  next  the  mouth,  or  rather  right  over  the  lijouth,  and 
place  a  glafs  or  fmall  hive  over  the  hole,  with  proper  (licks 
in  the  glafs  for  the  bees  to  hang  their  work  upon  ;  other- 
wife  they  would  be  a  long  time  filling  their  glafs,  which, 
if  they  kindly  take  to,  they  will  fill  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  But  if  your  (lock  increafes,  and,  perhaps,  lies  out 
at  the  moutly  of  the  hive,  you  mu  ft  open  a  fecond  hole  at 
9  R  tftq 
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the  top,  and  then  a  third,  and  fo  on  fo  the  fourth,  if  the 
bees  increafe,  and. continue  to  lie  out  at  the  mouth:  and 
yet  many  of  my  hives  have  fwarmed,  and  left  their  glades 
only  half  full  of  honey,  in  order  to  follow  the  mother 
bee,  to  fettle  a  new  colony.  What  1  call  a  mother ,  moft 
writers  on  bees  call  a  queen ;  but  I  am  fatisfied  flie  is  the 
real  mother  of  the  whole  empire  and  bock ;  and  hence 
may  be  deduced  that  filial  affedtion  and  love  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  whole  community  for  the  mother  bee,  which 
lias  been  vaguely  and  erroneoully  compared  to  the  mere 
loia’ty  of  fubjefts  for  their  fovereign.  Thofe  docks,  the 
mothers  of  which  do  not  breed  fo  fab  as  others,  of  courfe 
cannot  fvvarm  fo  early  ;  therefore  I  put  on  them  glalfes,  or 
fmall  hives  :  if  the  flocks  fo  glaffed  keep  working  without 
fwarming,  you  moft  likely  will  get  iixteen  or  feventeen 
pounds  of  honey  in  a  month’s  time,  and  fave  all  the  bees 
alive;  and  fuch  a  flock  will,  except  by  accident,  make  a 
good  dock  next  feafon. 

“  My  hives,  made  as  before  defcribed,  have  a  board  at 
the  top,  feventeen  inches  wide,  that  is  a  full  inch  wider 
than  the  outfide  of  the  hive,  that  one  may  hand  on  ano¬ 
ther;  and  thus  you  may  make  complete  colonies  of  bees 
with  a  fmall  expence,  for  three  hives  make  a  complete 
colony.  When  hives  are  made  in  this  manner,  they  cod 
but  12S.  but,  in  odfagon  boxes,  il.  ios.  I  much  prefer 
draw  hives,  well  made,  to  wooden  ones,  becaufe  the  joints 
of  the  wood  often  give  way,  by  being  expofed  to  the  wea¬ 
ther  and  the  fweat  of  the  bees;  and  the  moth-fly  (the 
greated  enemy  they  have)  gets  in  and  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
comb,  and  the  warmth  of  the  bees  hatches  them  to  their 
own  dedruftion ;  therefore  draw  hives  are  preferable,  as 
well  as  cheaper  than  wood.  My  method  of  managing 
draw  hives  is  thus:  when  1  make  life  of  an  old  draw  hive, 

I  dip  it  into  a  copper  of  boiling  water,  fo  that,  if  there 
fhould  be  any  moth’s  eggs,  they  mud  be  dedroyed;  but  I 
let  the  hive  be  perfectly  dry  before  I  ufe  it. 

“  The  bed  fituation  for  an  apiary  is  a  little  to  the  wed 
of  the  fou th  ;  for  the  fun,  Alining  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hive  too  early,  calls  the  bees  abroad  before  the  cold  deam 
is  exhaled  from  the  (lowers,  and  the  vernal  juice  turned 
into  honey :  but  in  this  fituation  the  fun  will  reach  the 
front  of  your  apiary  about  nine  o’clock.  I  would  have 
the  front  leaning  a  little  inwards,  that  the  mouth  of  the 
hive  may  flt  clofe  to  the  mouth  made  in  the  boards,  which 
ihould  be  three  inches  long  in  dimmer,  and  one  in  winter, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  high,  the  better  to  keep 
out  cold  and  the  bevel  ing  moth,  which  you  may  often  fee, 
at  the  latter  end  of  Augufl,  (when  the  working  of  the 
bees  begins  to  decline,)  handing  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive, 
bevering  their  wings,  as  if  jufl  flying  in  among  the  bees  : 
they  are  then  laying  their  eggs,  and  with  the  wind  of  their 
wings  fan  them  within  the  hive;  and  the  warmth  of  the 
bees  hatches  them.  In  Odtober  every  dock  (hould  be  well 
examined,  and  all  the  maggots  brufhed  out,  to  prevent 
danger:  for  the  grub  or  maggot  forms  a  chryfaljs,  with  a 
covering  fo  ftrong,  that  the  bees  cannot  difplace  them  ; 
and  in  the  fpring  they  creep  out  of  their  little  fepulchres, 
and  fpin  a  thin  web  before  them,  as  they  march  up  into 
the  hive  among  the  combs;  and  the  bees,  endeavouring  to 
dillodge  them,  are  hitangled  in  the  web,  and  there  die  : 
and  thus,  for  the  want  of  a  little  trouble,  many  docks  are 
dedroyed. 

“  To  cleanfe  the  hive  of  thefe  maggots,  it  mud  be  turn¬ 
ed  up,  and  the  dud  and  vermin  picked  out,  and  then 
gently  let  down  in  its -place.  If  your  bees  are  well,  and 
in  a  condition  to  (land  the  winter,  and  have  a  mother  with 
them,  they  will  ding,  otherwife  not,  unlel's  you  hurt  them  : 
liowever,  a  yard  and  a  half  of  Scotch  gauze,  fewed  round 
the  brim  of  your  hat,  and  then  tied  round  the  waid,  ha¬ 
ving  holes  for  your  arms,  will  completely  fecure  your 
face.  The  hive  fliould  alfo  be  brudied  on  the  outfide  very 
clean,  and  walhed  all  over  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  brine 
made  with  clean  fait;  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime  and  hair, 
made  fine,  fhould  be  put  round  the  bottom,  and  the  hives 
be  covered  with  hay  or  hay-bands. 
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“  I  come  now  to  my  method  of  feeding  them,  which, 

I  think,  is  new.  Sink  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
about  fix  inches  diameter,  like  a  trencher,  deep  enough 
to  hold  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  honey,  and  no  more  :  if  the 
cavity  be  too  deep,  the  bees  may  be  fuffocated.  A  chan¬ 
nel  mud  be  made  from  the  outfide  of  the  floor,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  cavity  ;  and  a  piece  of  wood  to  fit  clofe 
into  it,  to  keep  out  the  fiermin.  If  your  bees  do  not 
weigh  Iixteen  or  feventeen  pounds,  exclufive  of  the  hive, 
they  mud  be  fed  in  September,  October,  March,  and 
April,  and  fometimes  in  May  :  they  mud  not  be  fed  in 
cold  weather,  for  that  calls  them  from  deep,  and  they 
then  never  return  to  the  hive  again:  nor  mud  they  be  fed 
in  the  fundline;  for,  when  the  honey  fmells  drong,  it  lets 
them  a  quarrelling  and  fretting,  and  the  drong  injure  the 
weak.  The  bed  time  is  evening,  when  I  take  the  piece 
of  wood  out  of  the  channel,  and  gently  pour  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  honey  into  the  cavity  :  if  the  honey  will  not  run 
freely,  I  boil  tip  four  ordve  pounds  with  a  quart  of  drong 
fweet-wort,  which  brings  it  to  a  proper  liquid.  This 
food  will  be  of  great  lervice  to  the  mothers,  and  make 
them  lay  eggs  in  abundance  in  the  fpring. 

“If  a  dock  has  been  gladed  two  fumniers,  it  diould 
not  be  worked  a  third ;  but,  if  it  increafe,  take  a  new 
hive,  or  a  clean  old  one,  and  take  off  all  the  covers  from 
the  top  of  the  hive:  let  it  be  duck  the  fame  as  if  you  were 
to  have  a  new  fwarm;  place  it  on  one  of  the  floors  ;  and, 
having  opened  the  hole  on  the  top  neared  the  back,  place 
a  piece  of  lath  diagonally  from  that  hole  to  the  dde  of 
the  mouth ;  let  it  be  made  fad  with  pegs,  not  nails,  led 
the  honey  be  dained ;  then  place  the  old  hive  upon  the 
new  one,  and  dop  the  old  mouth  clofe ;  and  the  bees  will 
then  gradually  work  down  the  new  hive:  that  will  give 
them  fulficient  room  for  the  dimmer.  And,  next  fpring, 
take  another  clean  hive,  and  place  the  two  upon  it,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before:  this  will  ferve  for  the  next  year. 
Nowr,  having  had  no  honey  for  two  years,  the  upper  hive 
will  mod  likely  be  full,  and  may  be  taken  away  as  fol¬ 
lows:  With  a  drong  cliifel  feparate  the  top  hive  from  the 
other  two ;  and  in  a  dne  day  take  it  away,  twenty  or  thirty 
yards,  and  place  it  on  the  ground  bottom  upwards;  and 
fecure  the  holes  on  the  top  of  the  fecond  hive.  The  bees 
no  doubt  will  rage ;  but  you  mud  fecure  yourfelf  with 
gauze,  as  before  directed,  and  wear  black  dockings,  for 
that  colour  is  lead  obferved.  Place  a  table  even  with  the 
mouth  of  the  lowed  hive,  and  fpread  a  cloth  over  it,  near 
the  mouth,  and  by  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  bees 
that  were  out  will  come  home  :  the  middle  hive  being  the 
breeding-place,  it  is  mod  likely  the  mother  is  in  that ;  but, 
if  (he  was  in  the  top,  die  may  yet  be  fafe.  Place  a  clean 
hive,  of  the  fame  diameter  as  that  you  have  taken  away, 
upon  it;  then  tie  a  cloth  over  both,  (glalfes  and  all,  if 
there  be  any,)  fo  tight,  that  the  bees  within  may  be  in 
darknefs  :  let  them  remain  thus  half  an  hour;  then,  with 
a  dick,  rap  the  bottom  hive,  but  not  lb  hard  as  to  injure 
the  combs;  continue  rapping  half  an  hour;  then  untie 
the  cloth,  and  take  away  the  upper  hive,  into  which  the 
noife  has  driven  the  bees,  and  place  it  on  the  table  and 
cloth  from  whence  you  took  them,  and  lhake  them  out  on 
the  cloth,  and  they  will  run  into  the  mouth  of  their  pro¬ 
per  hive.  If  neceffary,  repeat  this  operation,  and  ail  the 
bees  will  be  preferved  :  this  dives  the  trouble  and  lofs  of 
fmothering  them  with  fulphur,  as  is  the  cudom  ;  and  the 
bees,  in  one  day,  will  forget  the  injury,  and  work  as  ufual. 
But,  in  cafe  little  honey  is  left  in  their  two  hives,  they 
mud  be  fed  ;  thus,  in  two  hours,  your  honey  may  be  ta¬ 
ken,  and  the  bees  preferved  :  the  honey  you  have  obtained 
in  this  way  may  be  dark,  but  will  make  excellent  mead  ; 
but  better  and  brighter  will  be  produced  by  thofe  which 
work  in  glalfes. 

“  Apiaries  will  not  be  benedcial  in  barren  countries;  but 
^muld  be  near  gardens,  dirubberies,  orchards  of  cherries, 
or  farms  where  clover,  beans,  faintfoin,  or  French  wheat, 
grow.  Lime-trees,  or  green-houfe  plants,  fet  out  in  the 
fpring,  and  orange  or  lemon  trees,  are  ufeful,  and  produce 
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excellent  honey :  where  there,  is  room,  it  is  worth  while 
to  plant  goofeberries,  currants,  fweet  marjoram,  pepper¬ 
mint,  or  the  like.  Though  I  am  not  for  preventing  bees 
from  (warming  when  they  are  inclined,  yet  I  acknowledge 
that  it  is  (onietimes  necellary  to  deftroy  Come  (locks.  It 
they  have  loll  their  mother,  and  neither  fwarm  nor  work 
much,  they  (hould  not  be  kept.  The  moth,  or  other  ac¬ 
cident,  will  fometimes  (poil  them,  and  then  they  (hould 
be  deflroyed.  If  bees  continue  in  one  hive  for  four  or  five 
years,  they  always  degenerate,  and  become  both  fewer  and 
weaker:  the  reafon  is,  the  combs  for  breeding  are  gene¬ 
rally  made  on  purpofe,  and  larger  than  the  reft;  every 
time  a  bee  is  hatched  in  one,  a  (kin  or  coat  is  left  behind, 
which  reduces  the  fize  ;  and  in  time  it  becomes  too  (mall 
to  produce  a  bee  of  its  proper  dimenfions,  and  occalions  a 
neceflity  for  their  having  frequently  new  habitations,  which 
they  will  always  accept,  if  you  provide  them  a  good  littia- 
tion  and  clean  hives.” 

A'PISH,  adj.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape  ;  imita¬ 
tive.  Foppifli  ;  afteftedl  Silly;  trifling,  infignificant.— 
All  this  is  but  apijk  fophiftry  ;  and  to  give  it  a  name  di¬ 
vine  and  excellent,  is  abulive  and  unjuft.  Glanville.  Wan¬ 
ton  ;  playful. 

Gloomy  fits  the  queen, 

Till  happy  chance  reverts  the  cruel  feene ; 

And  apijh  folly,  with  her  wild  refort 

Of  wit  and  jell,  difturbs  the  folemn  court.  Prior. 

A'PISHLY,  adv.  In  an  apifli  manner;  foppilhly  ; 
conceitedly. 

A'PISHNESS,/.  Mimickry;  foppery;  infignificance  ; 
playfulnefs. 

.APIT'PAT,  adv.  [a  word  formed  from  the  motion.] 
With  quick  palpitation. — O  there  he  comes.  Welcome  my 
bully,  my  back  :  agad,  my  heart  has  gone  apiipat  for  you. 
Congreve. 

A'PIUM,  [from  apes ,  bees,  becaufe  thefe  infefls  are 
faid  to  delight  in  it ;  or  from  apex,  the  head,  which  on 
fome  occalions  was  crowned  witii  this  herb.]  In  botany, 
a  o-enus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the 
natural  order  of  umbellatae  or  umbellifene.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  umbel  univerfal  of  fewer  rays  ; 
partial  of  more.  Involucre  univerfal  fmall,  of  one  or 
more  leaflets  ;  partial  fimilar :  proper  perianth  obfolete. 
Corolla:  univerfal  uniform  ;  flofcules  almoft  all  fertile; 
proper,  petals  roundifh,  index,  equal.  Stamen:  filaments 
fimple  ;’  anthers  roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior; 
(Ivies  reHex  ;  (tigmas  obtufe.  Perica’-pium  :  none  ;  fruit 
ovate,  (Iriated,  fplitting  in  two.  Seeds:  two,  ovate,  filiated 
on  one  fide,  plane  on  the  other. — EJfeniial  Character.  Fruit 
ovate,  flriateti  ;  involucre  one  leafed  ;  petals  equal. 

Species,  i.  Apium  petrofelinum,  or  parfley  :  Stem- 
leaves  wedge-fhaped.  Of  this  there  are  tne  following 
varieties:  i.  Apium  fativum,  or  common  parfley.  The 
denis  of  parfley  are  round,  fmooth,  (Iriated.  Ufually  there 
is  one  leaflet  at  the  origin  of  the  univerfal  umbel,  and  an 
involucre  of  (ix  or  eight  fhort  folioles  fine  almoft  as  hairs 
to  the  partial  umbel.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  regular;  pe¬ 
tals  fmall,  long,  narrow,  acuminate,  index.  Seed  fliort, 
tunnd.  The  common  parfley,  which  is  generally  cul¬ 
tivated  for  culinary  life,  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  is  faid 
by  Linnaeus  to  be  found  wild  in  Sardinia,  by  brooks. 
The  roots  of  parfley  are  fometimes  uled  in  apozems, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  but  liable  to 
produce  flatulencies.  When  large  quantities  are  diddled, 
two  or  three  drams  of  elfential  oil  ieparate  from  200 
pounds.  The  leaves  are  warmer,  but  lefts  fweet  than  the 
roots ;  they  yield  about  ten  drams  of  effential  oil  from 
200  pounds.  The  feeds  are  warmer  and  more  aromatic 
than  any  other  part,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  confi- 
derable  bitternefs  ;  they  are  accounted  carminative,  re- 
folvent,  and  diuretic,  and  are  recommended  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  ephemerides  for  deftroying  cutaneous  infetls  in  chil¬ 
dren.  In  diftillation,  three  pounds  yield  above  an  ounce 
pf  eiftntial  oil.  Parfley  is  fgid  to  be  fatal  to  fmall  birds. 
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It  lias  fometimes  been  accufed  of  caufing  epileptic  (ymp- 
toms,  and  of  aggravating  tiiat  complaint  where  it  al¬ 
ready  exifts  :  it  has  been  faid  alfo  to  injure  the  eyes.  A 
cataplafin  of  the  leaves  is  reported  to  be  refolvent  and 
dilcutient,  if  applied  to  glandular  tumours:  and  alfo  to 
be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  curing  the  bites  or  flings  of 
poifonous  inlects.  According  to  Conte,  the  human  calcu¬ 
lus  in  a  decodlion  of  t lie  leaves  becomes  triable  ;  and 
hence  the  plant  lias  been  confidered  as  of  great  efficacy  in 
cafes  ol  the  ftone.  For  the  diftinction  between  this  and 
fool’s-parlley,  fee  Aethusa.  ii.  Apium  crifpunt,  curled 
parfley.  The  Cured  way  to  avoid  any  hazard,  is  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  curled  parfley;  which  Mr.  Miller  affirms  will 
remain  conftant,  provided  care  be  taken  to  (eparate  all 
the  plants  which  have  thin  leaves,  when  feed  is  to  be 
faved  from  them.  Columna  informs  us,  that  this  variety 
is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  lias  been  diftributed  from  that 
ifland  into  the  reft  of  Europe,  iii.  Apium  latifolium, 
large-rooted  parfley  or  Hamburgh  parfley,  is  chiefly  cul¬ 
tivated  for  its  roots,  which  are  now  pretty  commonly  fold 
in  the  London  markets ;  the  leaves  have  much  longer 
fcotilalks,  and  their  fubdivifions  are  not  fo  numerous  as 
in  the  common  parfley  ;  the  leaflets  are  much  larger,  and 
of  a  darker  green,  fo  that  it  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  from 
the  common  the  common  lort  by  its  leaves,  but  the  roots 
are  fix  times  as  large  as  the  common  parfley  can  be 
brought  to  witii  the  utmoft  culture.  This  fort  was  many 
years  cultivated  in  Holland  before  the  Englilh  gardeners 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  low  it.  It  is  now  however 
more  familiar  to  us,  and  the  roots  arc  much  efteemed  in 
foups  :  in  Holland  they  have  long  brought  the  roots  to 
to  market  in  bunches,  as  we  do  young  carrots.  It  is  in 
feafon  with  us  from  July  to  Cliriftmas,  or  March,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tire  feafon. 

2.  Apium  graveolens,  or  fmallage  :  ftem-leaves  rvedge- 
fliaped.  Of  this  there  are  alio  three  varieties.  This  fpecies 
grows  in  ditches  and  marflies,  flowering  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  Biennial.  The  frefh  roots,  efpccially  in  their  native 
watery  places,  are  fetid,  acrid,  and  fuppofed  to  be  noxious. 
By  drying,  they  lofe  the  greatefl  part  of  their  ill  flavour, 
and  become  fweetifh.  I:i  this  (late  they  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  apozems,  as  aperients  and  diuretics.  The 
feeds  have  been  fometimes  ufed  as  carminatives  and  ape¬ 
rients.  They  have  a  moderately  (Irong  grateful  fmell, 
and  a  warm  bitteri Hi  fade.  Mi'.  Miller  affirms  that  lie 
cultivated  fmallage  forty  years,  to  try  if  by  art  it  could 
be  brought  to  the  fame  goodnefs  as  celeri ;  but  all  that 
he  could  do  was  to  bring  it  to  a  larger  (ize,  and  by  earth¬ 
ing  to  give  it  a  whitenefs  :  it  would  not  grow  tall,  1101 
rile  with  a  (Iraight  (lem,  but  lent  out  many  fuckers  near 
the  root,  and  after  it  was  blanched,  retained  its  (Irong, 
rank,  tafto.  In  more  fouthern  climates,  however,  this 
change  lias  been  effected  with  fuccefs';  and  Ray  affirms 
that  celeri,  left  to  itfelf,  will  return  after  fome  years  to 
fmallage.  i.  Apium-dulce,  or  upright  celeri,  Smallage, 
as  improved  bv  culture,  has  taken  the  Italian  name  of  ce- 
leri,  and  in  this  (fate  is  reckoned  not  only  lyholelbme, 
but  ferviceable  for  (frengthening  the  do  mac  h  and  alibiing 
digeftion.  It  is  a  good  antifeorbutic,  but  (aid  to  ble 
hurtful  to  perfons  predifpofed  to  epileptic  complaints. 
Tlie,expreHed  juice,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  lix  ounces, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  (baking  (it,  it  is  (aid  to  conquer 
an  intermittent  by  exciting  fweat.  The  juice  is  alfo  e- 
fteenied  efficacious  in  calculous  cafes,  like  that  of  par- 
ftey.  The  blanched  (talks  have  a  (weetilh  warm  fade, 
without  any  of  the  bad  flavour  of  the  wild  plant.  It  is 
fcarcely  necellary  to  mention,  that  they  are  in  great  re- 
queft  in  foups,  for  dewing,  and  as  a  raw  fttfad  herb,  from 
Auguft  to  Cliriftmas,  or  even  March,  if  the  winter  be  not 
too  fevere,  or  if  the  beds  be  covered  with  (fable  muck  or 
haulm  in  cafe  of  hard  frolt.  The  London  gardeners  cul¬ 
tivate  two  varieties;  1.  the  hollow  celeri,  which  has  been 
long  known  ;  and  2.  the  (olid,  which  is  of  later  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  is  preferred  by  fome,  for  (oups  and  dewing  j 
but  is  not  fo  proper  for  the  main  winter  crop,  becaufe  it 
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will  not  endure  tPie  froft  fo  well'  as  the  other ;  nor  for  the 
market-gardener,  becaufe  it  is  very  brittle,  and  eafily 
breaks  in  walking  ajod  bunching  up  for  the  market.  Ce- 
leri,  though  a  biennial,  will  run  to  feed  the  fame  year 
if  fown  very  early.  The  feeds  of  this  are  much  interior 
kt  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe  of  fmall  age.  ii.  Apium  ra- 
paceum,  celeriac,  or  turnip-rooted  celeri.  iii.  Apium  lu- 
litanum,  or  Portugal  celeri. 

Pi opagation  and  Cu/turr.  The  common  and  curled  par- 
fley  mult  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  for  the  feeds  re¬ 
main  a  long  time  in  the  earth,  the  plants  feldom  appear¬ 
ing  in  lefs  than  four  or  lix  weeks-  after  the  feeds  are  fown-. 
This  fort  is  generally  fown  in  drills  by  the  edges  of  bor¬ 
ders  in  the  kitchen-gardens  near  London,  becaufe  it  is 
much  eafier  to  keep  it  clear  from  the  weeds  than  if  the 
feeds  are  fown  promifcuoufly  on  a  border,  and  tire  parfley 
is  much  fooner  cut  for  ufe  :  but,  when  the  roots  are  de¬ 
ified  for  medicinal  ufe,  then  the  feeds-  mu  ft  be  fown  thin  : 
and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed 
out  Angle,  as  is  pradtifed  for  carrots,  onions,  &c.  obferv- 
fiig  alio  to  cut  up  the  weeds  :  if  this  be  obferved,  the 
roots  will  become  fit  for  ufe  by  July  or  Auguft,  and  con¬ 
tinue  fo  till  the  fpring.  The  common  parfley  is,  by  fome 
fkilfi.il  perfons,  cultivated  in  fields  for  the  ufe  of  flieep,  it 
being  a  fovereign  remedy  to  preferve  them  from  the  rot, 
provided  they  are  fed  twice  a-week  for  two  or  three  hours 
each  time  with  this  herb  ;  but  hares  and  rabbets  are  fo 
fond  of  it,  that  they  will  come  from  a  great  diftance  to 
feed  upon  it ;  and,  in  countries  where  thefe  animals  abound, 
they  will  deltroy  it,  if  it  is-  not  very  fecurely  fenced 
againft  them.  The  bed  time  for  fowing  it  in  the  fields  is 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  February  :  the  ground 
fhould  be  made  fine,  and  the  feeds  fown  pretty  thick,  in 
drills  drawn  at  about  a  foot  afunder,  that  the  ground  may 
be  kept  hoed  between  the  drills-,  to  deftroy  the  weeds, 
which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  will  foon  overrun  the  par¬ 
fley.  One  buftiel  of  feed  will  fow  an  acre  of  land.  Large- 
rooted  parfley  may  be  cultivated  by  fowing  the  feeds  in 
good  ground  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  in  April,  when  the 
plants  are  up,  cut  them  out  with  a  hoe  (as  is  pradlifed 
for  young  carrots)  to  about  five  or  fix  inches  fquare,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  clean  from  weeds;  and  in  July  the 
roots  will  be  fit  to  draw  for  ufe,  and  may  be  boiled  and 
eaten  as  young  carrots;  and  are  very  palatable  andwhole- 
fome,  efpecia’lly  for  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  the  gra¬ 
vel.  But  if  thefe  plants  are  cut  out,  to  allow  them  more 
room,  if  the  foil  is  good,  the  roots  will  grow  to  the  lize 
-of’a  middling  parfnep  by  September. 

Smallage,  being  a  common  weed  by  the  fide  of  ditches 
and  brooks  of  water,  in  many  parts  of  England,  is  feldom 
cultivated  in  gardens  ;  but,  if  any  perion  is  willing  to 
propagate  it,  the  feeds  ihould  be  fown  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  on  a  moift  fpot  of  ground ;  and,  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  may  be  either  tranfplanted  in  a  moift:  foil, 
or  hoed  out,  and  left  fix  or  eight  inches  afunder,  where 
they  may  vemain  for  good.  The  feeds  of  the  upright  and 
turnip-rooted  celeri  Ihould  be  fown  at  two  or  three  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  the  better  to  continue  it  for  ufe  through  the 
whole  feafon,  without  running  up  to  feed.  The  firft 
lowing  fhould  be  in  tiie  beginning  of  March,  upon  a 
gentle  hot-bed  ;  the  fecond  may  be  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  after,  which  ought  to  be  in  an  open  fpot  of  light 
earth,  where  it  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun  ;  the 
third  time  of  fowing  fliould  be-  the  end  of  April,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  which  ought  to  be  in  a  moift  foil  :  and, 
if  expofed  to  the  morning  fun  only,  it  will  be  fo  much 
the  better,  but  it  fliould  not  be  under  the  drip  of  trees. 
The  feeds  which  are  fown  in  the  hot-bed  will  come  up  in 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  lowing,  when  the 
plants  Ihould  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds;  and,  if 
the  feafon  prove  dry,  they  mult  be  frequently  watered  ; 
and,  in  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  it  is  up,  the 
plants  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  :  you  mull  therefore  pre¬ 
pare  fome  beds  of  moift  rich  earth,  in  a  warm  fituation; 
in  which  you  Ihould  prick  thefe  young  plants,  at  about 
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three  inches  fquare,  that  they  may  grow  ftrong ;  and,  i£ 
the  feafon  fliould  prove  cold,  the  beds  mult  be  covered 
with  mats  to  fereen  the  plants  from  morning  frofts,  which 
would  retard  their  growth  :  you  muft  all®  obferve,  in 
drawing  thefe  plants  out  of  the  feed-beds,  to  thin  them 
where  they  grow  too  thick,  leaving  the  fmall  plants  to 
get  more  ftrengtli  before  they  are  tranfplanted ;  by  which, 
means  one  and  the  fame  feed-bed  will  afford  three  dif¬ 
ferent  plantings,  which  will  accordingly  fucceed  each 
other  for  ufe.  You /muft  obferve,  if  the  feafon  prove 
dry,  to  keep  the  plants  diligently  watered  after  they  are 
tranfplanted,  as  alfo  to  clear  the  feed -beds  from  weeds ; 
and  after  every  drawing  keep  them  duly  watered  to  en¬ 
courage  the  fmall  plants  left  therein..  The  middle  of 
May  fome  of  the  plants  of  the  firft  lowing  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  for  blanching  ;  they  fliould  be  planted  in  a 
moifl,  rich,  light,  foil,  upon  which  the  firft  planted  ce¬ 
leri  will  often  grow  to  be  twenty  incites  long  in  the  clean 
blanched  parts,  which  upon  a  poor  or  dry  foil  leldom  ri- 
fes  to  he  ten  inches.  The  manner  of  tcanfplanting  it  is  as 
follows  :  after  having  cleared  the  ground  of  weeds,  you 
muft  dig  a  trench  by  a  line  about  ten  inches>wide,  and 
lix  or  leven  inches  deep,  loofening  the  earth  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  laying  it  ievel  ;  the  earth  that  comes  out  of 
the  trench  fliould  be  equally  laid  on  each  fide  the  trench 
to  be  ready  to  draw  in  again,  to  earth  the  celeri  as  it  ad¬ 
vances  in  height.  Thefe  trenches  Ihould  be  made  at  three 
feet  diftance  from  each  other ;  then  place  the  plants  in 
the  middle  of  the  trench,  at  about  four  or  five  inches 
diftance,  in  one  ftraight  row,  having  before  trimmed  the 
plants,  and  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  long  leaves ;  when, 
they  are  planted,  you  muft  obferve  to  dole  the  earth  well 
to  their  roots,  and  to  water  them  plentifully  until  they 
have  taken  f  re  fit  root ;  after  which  it  will  be  needlefs,. 
except  in  dry  foils,  or  very  dry  feafons  :  as  thefe  plants 
advance  in  height,  you  muft  obferve  to  draw  the  earth  on., 
each  fide  clofe  to  them,  being  careful  not  to  bury  their 
hearts,  nor  ever  to  do  it  but  in  dry  weather,,  otherwife 
the  plants  will  rot.  When  the  plants  have  advanced  a 
conliderable  height  above  the  trenches,  and  all  the  earth, 
which  was  laid  on  the  (ides  has  been  employed  in  earth¬ 
ing  them  up,  you  muft  then  make  ufe  of  a  fpade  to 
dig  up  the  earth  between  the  trenches,  which  muft  alfo 
be  made  ufe  of  for  the  lame  purpofe,  continuing  from, 
time  to  time  to  earth  it  up  until  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  The 
firft  of  your  planting  out  will,  perhaps,  be  fit  for  ufe  by 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  will  be  fucceeded  by  the  after 
plantations;  a.nd,  if  the  latter  fowings  are  rightly  ma¬ 
naged,  there  will  be  a  fucceflion  of  celeri  for  ufe  till  A- 
pril  ;  but  you  Ihould  obferve  to  plant  the  laft  crop  in  a 
drier  foil,  to  prevent  its  being  rotted  with  too  much  wet 
in  winter  ;  and  alfo  if  the  weather  fliould  prove  extreme¬ 
ly  (harp,  you  will  do  well  to  cover  your  ridges  of  celeri 
with  fome  peafe-haulm,  or  fome  light  covering  which  will 
admit  the  air  to  the  plants ;  for,  if  they  are  "covered  too 
clofe,  they  will  be  very  fubject  to  rot;  by  this  means  you 
may  preferve  your  celeri  in  feafon  a  long  time,  but  you 
muft  remember  to  take  off  the  covering  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit.  By  this  method  of  covering  the 
celeri,  the  froft  being  kept  out  of  the  ground,  it  may  be 
always  taken,  up  for  ufe  when  it  is  wanted.  The  celeri, 
when  fully  blanched,  will  not  continue  good  above  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  it  will  rot  o,r  pipe  :  therefore, 
in  order  to  continue  it  good,,  you  fhould  have  at  lea'ft  fix 
or  feven  different  feafons  of  planting;  and  if  it  be  only 
intended  to  fupply  a  family,  there  need  not  be  much 
planted  at  each  time.  The  belt  method  to  fave  feed  of 
upright  celeri,  is  to  make  choice  of  fome  long  good  toots, 
which  have  not  been  too  much  blanched,  and  plant  them 
out  at  about  a  foot  afunder  in  a  moift  foil,  early  in  the 
fpring  ;  and,  when  they  run  up  to  feed,  keep  them  fup- 
ported  with  flakes,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down 
by  the  winds  :  and  in  July,  when  the  feed  begins  to  be 
formed,  if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  fome  water  to  the  plants,  which  will  great- 
2  ly 
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ly  help  their  producing  good  feeds.  In  Auguft  thefe 
feeds  will  be  ripe,  at  which  time  the  plants  fliould  be  cut 
up,  in  a  dry  time,  and  fpread  upon  cloths  in  the  lun  to 
dry ;  then  beat  out  the  feeds,  and  prcferve  them  dry  in 
bags  for  ufe. 

A'pium  Macedo'nicum.  See  Bubon. 

A'pium  petrvE'um  and  mon'tanum.  See  Atha- 

MANTA. 

A'pium  pyrena'icum.  See  Crithmum. 

APLA'NES,  [awAamj,  Gr.  not  wandering.]  The  fixed 
ftars,  fo  called  in  oppofition  to  the  planets ;  alio  the  fpheres 
themfelves  in  which  they  are  placed. 

APLU'DA,yi  [The  name  of  the  chaff,  &c.  that  flies 
off  from  grain.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 
monoecia  clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of  gramina  or  grades. 
The  generic  characters  are — I.  Calyx:  involucre  com¬ 
mon  univalve;  valve  ovate,  concave,  terminated  by  a 
very  fhort  point  or  leaflet,  two-flowered,  the  inferior 
flower  feflile  in  the  Ihort,  ovate,  truncate,  hollow,  bale, 
which  is  continued  into  oppolite,  glumaceous,  linear,  flat, 
vertical,  footftaljcs,  (one  at  each  lide  of  the  flower;)  on 
one  of  thefe  (its  the  iuperior  flower  ;  on  the  other  a  very 
fhort  rudiment  of  a  flow  er  ;  flower  inferior  hermaphrodite, 
almofl:  entirely  lying  hid  between  the  footftalks.  Calyx  : 
involucre  proper  univalvate  ;  valvelet  lanceolate,  com- 
prefled,  rigid,  double-toothed  at  the  tip,  fmooth,  embra¬ 
cing  the  flower  with  its  margins  beneath  ;  oppolite  to 
the  common  involucre.  Glume  one-flowered,  two-val- 
ved  ;  valvelets  membranaceous,  tranfparent,  fhorter  than 
the  involucre ;  the  exterior  navicular,  gibbous  on  the 
back,  keeled,  contracted  towards  the  tip,  acuminate  ; 
the  interior  ventricofe,  fomewhat  (harp,  fmaller.  Corol¬ 
la  :  glume  bivalve,  membranaceous,  extremely  thin,  tranf¬ 
parent  ;  valve  exterior  navicular,  comprelled,  fmooth, 
hyaline  ;  gibbous  on  the  back,  bifid,  acute,  awned  be¬ 
low  the  tip,  hid  within  the  exterior  valve  of  the  calyx, 
and  fnorter  than  it ;  the  interior  lanceolate,  flat,  acute, 
doubled  together  at  each  margin,  the  exterior  rather  long¬ 
er.  NeCfary  very  {'mail,  two-leaved,  truncate-rounded, 
hyaline.  Stamen  :  filaments  three,  capillary.  Anthers 
linear,  bifid  on  each  fide.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong,  fmall. 
Styles  two,  capillary  upright,  longer  than  the  germ.  Stig¬ 
mas  oblong,  villofe,  fpreading,  protruded  on  each  fide 
from  the  flower.  Pericarpium  :  none.  Corolla  cherifhes 
the  feed,  gapes  and  drops  it.  Seed  :  ovate-oblong,  com- 
prefled,  fmooth.  II.  Flower  Iuperior  fmaller.  Calyx: 
glume  two-flowered,  two-valved  ;  valves  lanceolate, 
broadifh,  flat,  fliarp,  nervofe,  nearly  equal.  One  flofcule 
female,  (within  the  inner  valve  of  the  calyx;)  the  other 
male  or  neuter.  Corolla  :  of  the  female  ;  glume  bivalve; 
valves  membranaceous,  hyaline  ;  the  exterior  ventricofe, 
cornered,  (harp-pointed  ;  the  ulterior  lanceolate,  narrow¬ 
er,  Shorter,  obtufe.  Of  the  male  ;  glume  bivalve  ;  valves 
lanceolate,  membranaceous,  hyaline  ;  the  exterior  fome¬ 
what  ventricofe,  (harp  ;  the  interior  narrower,  fnorter. 
Neftary  in  both  as  in  the  inferior  flower.  Stamen  :  of 
the  male  as  in  the  inferior  flower.  Piftillum  :  of  the  fe¬ 
male  as  in  the  inferior  flower.  Pericarpium  and  feed  of 
the  female  as  in  the  inferior  flower. — EJftntial  Chambers. 
Calyx  :  glume  common  ;  bivalve,  female  floret  feflile, 
males  peduncled.  Male  :  calyx,  none ;  corolla,  bivalve  ; 
ftamina,  three.  Female  :  calyx,  none ;  corolla,  bivalve  ; 
ftyle,  one  ;  feed,  one,  covered. 

Species,  i.  Apluda  mutica  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  all  the 
flowers  awnlefs.  2.  Apluda  ariftata  :  leaves  lanceolate ; 
male  flowers,  awnlefs,  one  at  the  end  feflile  and  awned. 
Natives  of  India. 

3.  Apluda  zeugites,  or  mountain  reed-grafs :  leaves 
ovate;  male  flowers  awnlefs,  one  at  the  end  feflile  and 
awned.  Native  of  Jamaica.  Browne  fays,  that  he  found 
this  curious  little  plant  at  the  cold  fpring,  in  the  mountains 
©f  New  Liguanea,  growing  in  a  rich  fliady  foil.  He  calls 
it  mountain  reed-grafs. 

4.  Apluda  digitata ;  fpikes  digitate,  flowers  pointing  one 
way.  A  lofty  Eaft- Indian  grafs  difcovered  by  Tlumberg. 
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APLUS'TRE,  f.  [Lat.]  The  ancient  enfigiV Carried  in 
fea-  reflets. — The  one  holds  a  fword  in  her  hand,  to  repre- 
fent  the  Iliad  ;  as  the  other  has  an  aplujire ,  to  reprefent 
the  Odyflcy,  or  voyage  of  Ulyfl’es.  Addfon. 

APNOF'A  [aTrujsia,  of  «  privative,  and  'vrjt: a,  to 
breathe,  Gr.]  want  of  breath,  an  entire  fuppreflion  of 
breathing,  or  at  lead  as  to  fenlc,  as  it  happens  to  perfonS 
in  a  lwoon. 

APOBATA'NA,  anciently  the  metropolis  of  Media, 
where  the  kings  kept  their  treafures;  luppoled  to  be  the 
fame  with  Ecbatana. 

APOB ATE'RION,  in  antiquity,  a  valedictory  fpeech 
or  poem  made  by  a  perfon  on  departing  out  of  his  own 
country,  and  addrefled  to  his  friends  or  relations. 

APOBA'THRA,  a  place  near  Seftos ;  the  landingplace 
where  Xerxes’s  fliips  were  frozen  and  fluck  in  the  ice. 

APO'C  ALYRSE,  f.  [from  a.rroKa.'Kvirra,  Gr.  to  reveal 
ordifcover.]  Revelation;  difcovery  :  a  word  tiled  only 
of  facred  writings ;  and  in  general  means  the  revelation 
of  St.  John. 

O  for  that  warning  voice,  which  he  who  faw 

Tli’  apocalypfe  heard  cry  in  heav’n  aloud.  .  Milton. 

The  book  of  Revelation,  according  to  Irenaeus,  was  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  year  99  of  Chrift,  in  the  Patrnos,  whether 
St.  John  had  been  baniftied  by  the  emperor  Domitian. 
But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  places  the  writing  of  it  earlier,  viz. 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  Some  attribute  this  book  to  the 
arch-heretic  Cerintluis :  but  the  ancients  unan.imoufty 
aferibed  it  to  John,  the  fon  of  Zebedee,  and  brother 
of  James  ;  whom  the  Greek  fathers  call  the  Divine,  by 
way  of  eminence,  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  other  evan- 
gelifts.  This  book  has  not,  at  all  times,  been  elleemed 
canonical.  There  were  many  churches  in  Greece,  as  St. 
Jerome-informs  us,  which  did  not  receive  it;  neither  is  it 
in  the  catalogue  of  canonical  books  prepared  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Laodicea,  nor  in  that  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerufalem: 
but  Juftin,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Clemens  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Tertullian,  and  all  the  fathers  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  the  following,  centuries,  quote  the  Revelations  as  a 
book  then  acknowftedged  to  be  canonical.  The  Alo- 
gians,  Marcionites,  Cerdonians,  and  Luther  himfelf,  re- 
jeited  this  book  :  but  the  Proteftants  have  forfaken  Lu¬ 
ther  in  this  particular;  and  Beza  has  ftrongly  maintained, 
againft  his  objections,  that  the  apocalypfe  is  authentic  and 
canonical.  Itconfiftsof  twenty-tw'o  chapters.  The  three 
firft  are  an  inftruction  to  the  bilhop's  of  the  (even  churches 
of  Afia  Minor.  The  fifteen  following  chapters  contain 
the  perfecutions  which  the  church  was  to  fuller  from  the 
Jews,  heretics,  and  Roman  emperors. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  there  have  been  feveral 
other  works  publiflied  under  the  title  of  Apocalypjes.  So- 
zomen  fpeaks  of  a  book  tiled  in  the  churches  of  Pale- 
fline,  called  the  Apocalypfe  or  Revelation  of  St.  Peter.  He 
alfo  mentions  an  apocalypfe  of  Sr.  Paul :  which  the  Coph- 
tae  retain  to  this  day.  Eufebius  alfo  lpeaks  of  both  thefe 
apocalypfes.  St.  Epiphanius  mentions  an  apocalypfe  of 
Adam;  Nicephoros,  an  apocalypfe  of  Efdras  :  Gratian 
and  Cedrenus,  an  apocalypfe  of  Moles,  another  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  another  of  St.  Stephen  ;  St.  Jerom,  an  apo¬ 
calypfe  of  Elias.  Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Plotin,  makes 
mention  of  the  apocalypfe  or  revelations  of  Zoroafter, 
Zoftrian,  Nicothaeus,  Allogenes,  &c. 

APOCALYP'TICAL,  adj.  Concerning  revelation ;  con¬ 
taining  revelation. — If  we  could  underftand  that  feene,  at 
the  opening  of  this  apocalyptical  theatre,  we  fliould  find  it 
a  reprefentation  of  the  majefly  of  our  Saviour.  Burnet. 

APOCA LYP'TICALLY,  adv.  In  fucli  a  manner  as 
to  reveal  fomething  fecret. 

APO'COPE,/.  [atiroKomi,  Gr.  of  wko,  and  xairlu,  tocut 
off.]  A  figure  in  grammar,  when  the  lall  letter  or  fyllable 
of  a  word  is  taken  away  ;  as,  ingeni,  for  ingenii-,  apople.v, 
for  apoplexy. 

APGCRISA'RIUSr  [from  ajroxgwsiv,  G.  toanfwer.]  In 
ecclefiafltcal  antiquity,  a  fort  of  resident  in  an  imperial 
9  S  city. 
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city,  in  the  name  of  a  foreign  church  or  bifhop,  whofe 
office  was  to  negociate,  as  proffer  at  the  emperor’s  court, 
in  all  eccleliaflical  caufes  in  which  his  principals  might 
be  concerned.  The  inftitution  of  the  office  feems  to  have 
been  in  the  time  of  Conflantine,  when,  th.e  emperors  be¬ 
ing  become  Chriftians,  foreign  churches  had  more  oeca- 
fions  to  promote  their  (hits  at  court  than  formerly.  How¬ 
ever,  we  find  it  eftabliffied  by  law  in  the  time  of  Juftinian. 
In  imitation  of  this  officer,  almoft  every  monaftery  had  its 
apocrifarius,  or  relident,  in  the  imperial  city.  The  title 
and  quality  of  apocrifary  became  at  length  appropriated 
to  the  pope’s  agent,  or  nuncio,  as  he  is  now  called  ;  w  ho 
redded  at  Conftantinople,  to  receive  the  pope’s  dil'patches, 
and  the  emperor’s  anlwers. 

APOCRUS’TiC,  ad j.  [onrc,y.gur‘y-a,  Gr.  from  avo v.qhu, 
to  drive.]  Remedies  endued  with  a  repelling  and  aftrin- 
gent  power,  by  which  they  prevent  the  too  great  afflux 
of  humours. 

APO'CRYPH  A,  f.  [from  airozgv tt\k>,  Gr.  to  put  out 
of  fight.]  Books  not  publicly  communicated  ;  books 
whole  authors  are  not  known.  It  is  tiled  for  the  books 
appended  to  the  facred  writings,  which,  being  of  doubt¬ 
ful  authors,  are  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  fcriptures. 
— We  hold  not  the  apocrypha  for  facred,  as  we  do  the  holy 
feripture,  but  for  human  competitions.  Hooker. 

When  the  Jews  pttblilhed  their  facred  books,  they  gave 
the  appellations  of  canonical  and  divine  only  to  Inch  as 
they  then  made  public  :  Inch  as  were  (till  retained  in  their 
archives  they  called  apocryphal,  for  no  other  reafon  but 
becaufe  they  were  not  public ;  fo  that  they  might  be 
really  facred  and  divine,  though  not  promulged  as  fitch. 
Thus,  in  refpeCt  of  the  Bible,  all  books  were  called  apo¬ 
cryphal  which  were  not  inferted  in  the  Jewifh  canon  of 
feripture.  The  Proteftants  acknowledge  fitch  books  of 
feripture  only  to  be  canonical  as  were  fo  elteemed  to  be 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church  ;  fuch  as  are  cited  by  the 
earliell  writers  among  the  Chriftians  as  of  divine  autho¬ 
rity,  and  after  the  mod  diligent  enquiry  were  received  and 
To  judged  to  be  by  th.e  council  of  Laodicea.  The  feveral 
epiftles  above  mentioned,  and  the  book  of  Revelations, 
whatever  the  fentiments  of  lome  particular  perfons  are 
or  may  have  been  of  them,  are  allowed  by  all  the  re¬ 
formed  churches  to  be  parts  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Teftament.  The  apocryphal  books,  however,  according 
to  the  (ixth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  are  to  be 
read  for  example  of  life  and  inftruflion  of  manners  ;  but 
it  doth  not  apply  them  to  efiablilh  any  dobtrine. 

APOCY'M  A,y.  [a7ro,  and  v.vy.a.,  Gr.  a  wave.  ]  In  the 
materia  medica  of  the  ancients,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greek  authors  to  a  fort  of  cement  ufed  to  daub  over  the 
bottoms  of  their  (hips,  to  preferve  them  from  t he  injuries 
of  the  water:  they  called  this  alfo  by  the  name  of  zo- 
piJJ'a  ;  and  Avicenna  and  Serapion  call  it  hetram,  hetran, 
or  alkctran.  It  was  mixture  of  bees-wax  and  pitch  melted 
together  ;  and,  after  it  had  been  foaked  fome  time  in  lea- 
water,  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  peculiar  virtues,  and  was 
ufed  in  many  compofitions. 

APO'CRYPH AL,  adj.  Not  canonical;  of  uncertain 
authority.  Contained  in  the  apocrypha. — To  fpeak  of 
her  in  the  words  of  the  apocrypha l  writers,  wifdom  is  glo¬ 
rious,  and  never  fadeth  away.  Addijon. — It  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  any  account  of  uncertain  credit. 

APO'CRYPH  ALLY,  adv.  Uncertainly;  not  indifpu- 
tably. 

APO'CRYPH  ALNESS,  f.  Uncertainty;  doubtfulnefs 
©f  credit. 

APO'CYLISM,  f.  in  medicine,  the  infpiffated  juice 
of  vegetables. 

APOCY'NUM,  /.  [atro  xvvoc)  becaufe  the  ancients 
fuppofed  this  plant  was  fatal  to  dogs.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  contort, x.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  : 
perianth  one- leafed,  five-parted,  acute,  fhort,  perma¬ 
nent.  Corolla:  monopetalous,  bell-fhaped,  -femiquin- 
querid  ;  divilions  revolute.  Nectary  of  live  glandular  o- 
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val  corpufcules,  furrounding  the  germ.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  very  fiiort ;  antherae  oblong,  eredt,  acute,  bifid  at 
the  bafe,  converging.  Piftillum  :  germs  two,  ovate 
fly les  fhort ;  ftigma  roundiffi,  bifid  at  the  tip,  muricate, 
glued  to  the  antherae.  Pericarpimn  :  follicles  two,  long, 
acuminate,  one-valved,  one-celled.  Seeds  :  numerous, 
very  fmall,  crowned  with  a  long  down.  Receptacle  fub- 
ulate,  very  long,  rough,  free. — Ejfential  Char  a  tier.  Co¬ 
rolla,  bell-fhaped  ;  nectaries  5,  alternate  with  the  ftamens. 

Species.  1.  Apocynum  a  nd  ro  fan  ni  folium,  or  tutfan- 
leaved  dog’s-bane  :  ftem  ftraightifh,.  herbaceous  ;  leaves- 
ovate,  fmooth  on  both  (ides  ;  cymes  terminating.  Boc- 
cone  affirms,  that  flies  are  deftroyed  if  they  light  on  the 
flowers  of  this  plant.  The  French  inhabitants  of  Cana¬ 
da  call  it  herbe  a  la  puce-,  and  fay,  that  it  is  noxious  to 
fome  perfons,  but  harmlefs  to  others.  Kahn  relates,  that 
he  faw  a  foldier  whofe  hands  were  bliftered  all  over  merely 
from  plucking  it  ;  whereas  he  frequently  rubbed  his  own 
hands  with  the  juice  without  feeling  any  inconvenience. 
It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  Canada;  and  flowers- 
from  July  to  September.  It  was  cultivated  in  1731,  by 
Mr.  Miller  ;  but  was  in  the  Chelfea  garden  much  earlier, 
for  Mr.  Ray  mentions  its  being  there  in  1688,  under  the 
name  of  apocynum  jlore  lilii  convallium  parpurafeente. 

2.  Apocynum  cannabinum,  or  hemp  dog’s-bane  :  (Jem 
ftraightifh,  herbaceous,  leaves  oblong,  cymes  lateral  long¬ 
er  than  the  leaf.  Roots  perennial,  creeping.  Stems 
brown,  about  two  feet  high.  Leaves  fmooth,  in  pairs, 
abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  like  the  former.  To¬ 
wards  the  upper  part  of  the  flem,  the  flowers  come  cut 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  bunches;  they  are 
of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  and,  being  fmall,  make 
no  great  appearance ;  this  therefore  is  feldom  admitted 
into  gardens,  except  for  the  fake  of  variety.  It  flowers 
with  the  foregoing;  and  is  a  native  of  the  fame  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Indians  of  North  America  prepare  the  fralks 
of  tliis  fpecies  as  we  do  hemp,  and  make  twine,  bags, 
fiffiing  nets  and  lines,  and  linen  for  their  own  wear.  It  was 
cultivated  here  in  1699,  by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort. 

3.  Apocynum  hypericifolium,  or  St.  John’s-wort-leaved 
dog’s-bane:  (fern  ftraightifh  herbaceous,  leaves  oblong 
cordate  fmooth,  cymes  fborter  than  the  leaf.  Root  peren¬ 
nial  creeping.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth,  and  abounds 
in  milk.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  was  cultivated 
in  1756,  by  Mr.  Miller;  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

4.  Apocynum  venetum,  or  fpear-leaved  dog’s-bane  : 
flem  ftraightifh  herbaceous,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  Root 
perennial,  creeping.  Stems  about  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
oppofite,  fmooth.  The  flowers  grow  ereft,  at  the  top  of 
the  (terns  in  fmall  umbels,  and  are  much  larger  than  the 
former  forts.  It  varies  with  purple,  and  with  white,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  they  (hew  themfelves  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  near  Venice; 
but  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  fome 
other  country.  It  was  cultivated  in  1690,  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Hampton-court. 

5.  Apocynum  minutum,  or  petty  dog’s-bane  :  (tern  prof- 
trate,  leaves  haflate.  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Montin. 

6.  Apocynum  filiforme,  or  thread-leaved  dog’s-bane: 
ftem  prod  rate  herbaceous,  leaves  filiform,  flowers  umbel- 
led.  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

7.  Apocynum  frutefeens,  or  fhrubby  dog’s-bane  :  ftem 
erect  fhrubby,  leaves  lanceolate-oval,  corollas  acute  vil- 
lofc  at  the  throat.  Native  of  the  Eaft- Indies,  Ceylon, 
and  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

S.  Apocynum  reticulatum,  or  net-leaved  dog's-ban^: 
ftem  twining  perennial,  leaves  ovate  veined.  This  plant 
has  a  twining  ftem,  by  which  it  rifes  to  a  conftderable 
height.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  very  fhining,  with  a 
beautiful  net  of  milky  veins.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  Cochinchina.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  by  feeds  from 
profefTor  Van  Royen. 

9.  Apocynum  lineare,  or  linear-leaved  dog’s-bane  :  ftem 
twining  herbaceous,  leaves  linear  flat,  umbels  axillary 
compound.  10.  Apocynum  triflonun,  or  three-flowered 
dog’s-bane  :  ftem  twining  herbaceous,  leaves  lanceolate, 
2  umbels 
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umbels  axillary  two  or  three  flowered.  Found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

11.  Apocynum  juventas,  or  renovating  dog’s-bane :  ftem 
twining  flirubby,  leaves  ovate  hairy,  racemes  dichotomous. 
Native  of  Cochinchina.  The  phyficians  of  the  country 
fancy  the  root  of  this  plant  to  refrefh  the  animal  fpirits  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  by  a  long  ufe  of  it  to  endow  old  age 
with  all  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  youth.  The  Chineie 
have  the  fame  opinion  with  refpeft  to  their  ho  xeu  u,  which 
they  fuppofe  to  be  the  fame  plant,  but  that  is  not  certain. 

12.  Apocynum  alterniflorum,  or  alternate-flowered 
dog’s-bane:  ftem  climbing  flirubby,  leaves  ovate  acumi¬ 
nate  fmooth,  axils  alternate  umbelliferous.  Native  of  the 
illands  near  Canton  in  China. 

13.  Apocynum  Africanum,  or  African  dog’s-bane :  ftem 
fubereft  flirubby,  leaves  ovate-oblong,  peduncles  two  or 
three  flowered.  Native  of  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,  in 
Africa,  on  a  fandy  plain. 

14.  Apocynum  fcandens,or  climbing  dog’s-bane  :  leaves 
oblong-cordate  Itiff,’  flowers  lateral,  ftem  flirubby  twining. 
Was  difcovered  by  father  Plumier,  in  fome  of  the  French 
illands  in  America.  It  was  aftenvards'found  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Millar,  furgeon,  growing  plentifully  near 
Carthagena,  in  New  Spain,  from  whence  he  font  the  feeds, 
which  fucceeded  in  feveral  gardens.  This  plant  has  twi¬ 
ning  ftalks,  by  which  it  mounts  to  the  top  of  very  tall 
trees,  and  ft  iff',  oblong,  heart- fliaped,  leaves,  which  are 
fmooth,  and  of  a  ftiining  green  colour,  being  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  with  tliofe  of  the  citron-tree.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  frnall  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  fo  that  they  do  not  make 
any  great  appearance  :  thefe  appear  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  pods  in  this  country. 

15.  Apocynum  nervofum,  or  nerved-leaved  dog’s-bane  : 
leaves  ovate,  nerved ;  cymes  lateral  ;  flowers  yellow, 
large;  tube  very  long  ;  ftem  fhrubby,  climbing.  Has  a 
climbing  woody  ftalk,  and  rifes  to  a  conliderable  height, 
by  the  fupport  of  neighbouring  trees.  The  leaves  grow 
by  pairs  oppofite;  they  are  ovate,  ending  in  a  fliarp  point, 
and  have  many  tranfverfe  nerves  from  the  midrib.  The 
flowe'rs  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  each  (land¬ 
ing  upon  a  feparate  long  foot-ftalk  ;  they  are  large,  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  with  very  long  tubes,  fpreading 
open  wide  at  the  top;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  long  com- 
prefled  pods,  which  have  borders  on  one  fide  filled  with 
long  channelled  feeds,  which  are  crowned  with  long  plumes 
of  foft  down.  This  fort  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena, 
in  New  Spain,  from  whence  Miller  received  the  feeds. 

16.  Apocynum  eordatum,  or  heart-leaved  dog’s-bane  : 
leaves  oblong-cordate  pointed  feflile,  flowers  lateral,  ftem 
climbing.  17.  Apocynum  villofum,  or  villofe- flowered 
dog’s-bane:  leaves  cordate  fmooth,  flowers  villofe  lateral, 
on  long  peduncles,  ftem  climbing.  Thefe  were  difcovered 
at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  in  the  year  1729,  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Houfton,  who  fent  their  feeds  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Thefe  plants  have  both  climbing  ftalks,  by  which 
they  mount  to  the  tops  of  the  tailed  trees.  In  England 
they  have  climbed  over  the  plants  in  the  (loves,  and  rifen 
to  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high.  The  (ixteenth  fort  has 
produced  flowers  in  England  (everal  times  ;  but  the  feven- 
teenth,  which  grows  more  luxuriantly  than  the  other,  never 
had  any  appearance  of  flowers.  The  down  of  thele  plants 
is  in  great  efteem  in  France,  for  (luffing  eafy  chairs,  and 
making  quilts,  which,  being  warm,  and  extremely  light, 
are  very  proper  covering  for  perlons  afflidted  with  the 
gout.  The  French  call  it  delawad ;  and,  in  the  fotithern 
parts  of  France,  where  fome  of  the  forts  will  thrive  in  the 
open  air,  and  perfedl  their  feeds,  there  are  many  planta¬ 
tions  made  of  thefe  plants  for  the  fake  of  the  down.  As 
many  of  thefe  forts  grow  plentifully  in  the  uncultivated 
lands  in  Jamaica,  this  cottony  down  might  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured  from  thence  in  plenty,  and  might  probably  become 
a  vendible  commodity  in  England,  if  once  it  were  to  be¬ 
come  a  falhionable  furniture  :  efpecially  as  the  plants  re¬ 
quire  no  cultivation,  and  the  only  trouble  is  to  colledl  the 
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down,  which,  in  fome  of  the  forts  with  large  pods,  is 
produced  in  great  quantity,  and  may  be  colledted  with  lit¬ 
tle  trouble. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  They  are  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  roots  in  March,  before  they  put  out  new  ftems. 
They  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  ground,  but 
the  foil  (hould  be  light  and  dry,  otherwife  the  roots  are 
apt  to  rot  in  winter.  They  flower  in  July,  and  their  ftems 
decay  to  the  root  in  autumn,  fcldom  ripening  their  feeds. 
The  fecond  fort  fpreads  fo  much  by  its  creeping  roots  as 
to  be  troublefome  in  a  garden.  The  firft  four  fpecies  will 
live  in  the  open  air,  provided  they  be  planted  in  a  warm 
fituation.  The  other  fpecies  are  tender,  and  mull  be  con- 
(lantly  kept  in  the  hot-houfe,  plunged  in  the  tan-bed. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer 
months;  thefe  (hould  be  laid  in  the  (love  three  or  four 
days  to  dry,  before  they  are  planted:  or  by  feeds,  procu¬ 
red  from  their  native  places,  for  they  rarely  produce  any 
in  England.  Thefe  (hould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with; 
light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed:  they 
will  appear  in  a  month  or  (ix  weeks,  and  finould  then  be 
watered  fparingly.  They  muff  be  kept  coriftantly  in  the 
tan-bed  ;  and,  as  they  advance  in  height,  will  require  lar¬ 
ger  pots ;  but  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  overpot  them; 
for,  unlefs  their  roots  are  confined,  the  plants  will  not 
thrive.  The  fccond  year,  the  plants  will  generally  flower, 
if  they  have  been  fkilfully  managed,  in  July  or  Auguft. 
Some  of  thefe  make  a  fine  appearance  ;  and  the  leaves,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  beautiful  green,  and  keeping  on  the  plant  all  the 
year,  are  an  ornament  to  the  (love  at  all  feafons.  See  As- 
clepias,  Cerofegia,  Cynanchum,  and  Echites. 

APODACRY'TICS,  f.  [from  dignifying  nega¬ 
tively,  and  $a.y.pv,  Gr.  a  tear.]  Medicines  which  firft  ex¬ 
cite,  and  then  evacuate,  the  (uperfluous  moifture  of  thy 
eyes,  thus  preventing  preternatural  moifture  there.  Such 
are  onions,  celandine,  hellebore,  &c. 

APODEC'TdE.y;  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  ten  ge¬ 
neral  receivers  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  receive  the 
public  revenues,  taxes,  debts,  &c.  The  apoaedtae  had  alfq 
a  power  to  decide  controverfies  arifing  in  relation  to  money 
and  taxes,  all  but  thofe  of  the  mod  difficult  nature  and 
higheft  concern,  which  were  referved  to  the  courts  of  ju¬ 
dicature. 

APODECTdE'I,  f.  in  the  Athenian  government,  offi¬ 
cers  appointed  to  fee  that  the  meafures  of  corn  were  juft. 

APODE'MICA,y.  ^cr7rQ^ri[/.tu,  Gr.  I  travel.]  The  doc¬ 
trine  or  fcience  of  travelling,  whether  for  know  ledge,  de¬ 
votion,  or  other  purpofes.  Jo.  Meraker  has  publilhed  an 
Apodemica;  Ranzovius  a  Method  us  Apodemica. 

A'PODES,y.  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  things  without 
feet.  Zoologitls  apply  the  name  to  a  fabulous  fort  of 
birds,  faid  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  illands  of  the  New 
World,  which,  being  entirely  without  feet,  fupport  them- 
felves  on  the  branches  of  trees  by  their  crooked  bills. 

Afodes,  in  the  Linnrean  fyftem,  the  name  of  the  firft 
order  of  fifties,  or  thofe  which  have  no  belly-fins.  See 
Zoology. 

APODIC'TICAL,  adj.  [from  ctirohiZ k,  Gr.  evident 
truth;  demonftration. ]  Demonftrative ;  evident  beyond 
contradiction. 

APODIX'IS,  f.  [s47ro^£i|i;,  a?ra<iiy.vvv,  Gr.  to  demon- 
ftrate.]  A  plain  proof  or  evident  demonftration. 

APODO'SIS,/  [a-TrsoWij,  Gr.  ot  a-iro,  and.  to 

reftore.]  A  recompenling  or  giving  again. 

Apodosis,  in  rhetoric,  makes  the  third  part  of  a  com¬ 
plete  exordium,  being  properly  the  application,  erreftrir- 
tion  of  the  protajis.  The  apodofis  is  the  fame  with  what 
is  otherwife  called  axiefis-  and  (lands  oppofed  to  protafis  .- 
e.  gr.  protafis,  all  branches  of  hiftory  are  neceffary  for  a 
(Indent ;  catefceue,  fo  that,  without  thefe,  he  can  never  make 
any  conliderable  figure;  apadofis,  but  literally  hiftory  is  of 
a  more  efpecial  ufe,  which  recommends  it,  See. 

APODYTE'RIUM,  f.  [from  Gr.  to  un¬ 

clothe.]  A  private  room  before  the  entrance  into  the  baths, 

w  here 
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Yvhere  the  bathers  undreffed  themfelves.  It  is  alfo  called 
eonijltrium  and  [poliarium. 

APOGE'E ,/.  [ apogceum ,  Lat.]  In  adronomy,  that  point 
m  th.e  orbit  of  the  fun,  moon,  &c.dvhich  is  fartheft  didant 
from  the  earth.  It  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  of  the 
apfides;  and  the  point  oppofite  to  it  is  called  the  perigee, 
where  the  didance  from  the  earth  is  the  lead:.  The  an¬ 
cient  aftronomers,  confidering  the  earth  as  the  centre  of 
the  fyffem,  chiefly  regarded  the  apogee  and  perigee;  but 
the  moderns,  placing  the  fun  in  the  centre,  change  thefe 
terms  for  the  aphelion  and  perihelion.  The  apogee  of  the 
fun  is  the  fame  thing  as  the  aphelion  of  the  earth;  and 
the  perigee  of  the  fun  is  the  fame  as  the  perihelion  of  the 
earth.  The  quantity  of  motion  in  the  apogee  may  be 
found  by  comparing  two  obfervations  of  it  made  at  a  great 
didance  of  time;  converting  the  difference  into  minutes, 
and  dividing  them  by  the  number  of  years  elapfed  between 
the  two  obfervations ;  the  quotient  gives  the  annual  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  apogee.  Thus,  from  an  obfervation  made  by 
Hipparchus  in  the  year  before  Chrilt  140,  by  which  the 
fun’s  apogee  was  found  50  30'  of  H  ;  and  another  made  by 
Ricciolus,  in  the  year  of  Chrilt  1646,  by  which  it  was 
found  70  26'  of  ;  the  annual  motion  of  the  apogee  is 
found  to  be  1'  2".  And  the  annual  motion  of  the  moon’s 
apogee  is  about  is  10°  39'  52".  But  the  moon’s  apogee 
moves  unequably.  When  die  is  in  fyzygy  with  the  fun,  it 
moves  forwards;  but,  in  the  quadratures,  backwards; 
and  thefe  progreffions  and  regreffions  are  not  equable,  but 
it  goes  forward  (lower  when  the  moon  is  in  the  quadratures, 
or  perhaps  goes  retrograde  ;  and,  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
fyzygy,  it  goes  forward  the  faded  of  all. 

APOGRA'PHON,  J.  Gr.  of  emo ,  and 

y^atpy,  to  write.]  An  inventory  of  goods,  a  copy  or  tranf- 
cript  of  fome  book  or  writing,  a  pattern  or  draught. 

APO'LIDES, /’.  in  antiquity,  thofe  condemned  for  life 
to  the  public  works,  or  exiled  into  fome  illand,  and  thus 
diveded  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

APOLLINA'RI  AN  GAMES,  were  indituted  in  the 
year  of  Rome  542.  The  occafion  was  a  kind. of  oracle  de¬ 
livered  by  the  prophet  Marcus  after  the  fatal  battle  at 
Cannte,  declaring,  tiiat  to  expel  the  enemy,  and  cure  the 
people  of  an  infectious  difeafe  which  then  prevailed,  facred 
games  were  to  be  annually  performed  in  honour  of  Apol¬ 
lo  ;  the  praetor  to  have  the  diredtion  of  them,  and  the  de¬ 
cemviri  to  offer  facridces  after  the  Grecian  rite.  The  firft 
prastor  by  whom  they  were  held  was  P.  Cornelius  Sylla. 
For  fome  time  they  were  moveable  or  indicjtive;  but  at 
length  were  fixed,  under  P.  Licinius  Varus,  to  the  fifth  of 
July,  and  made  perpetual.  The  men,  who  were  fpedta- 
tors  at  thefe  games,  wore  garlands  on  their  heads ;  the 
women  performed  their  devotions  in  the  temples  at  the 
fame  time.  The  Apollinarian  games  were  merely  feeni- 
cal ;  no  chariot  races,  wrefitling,  or  laborious  exercifes  of 
the  body,  being  ever  prat  tiled  at  them. 

APOLLINA'RI ANS,  or  Afo llinarists,  called  by 
Epiphanius  Dimaritce,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the 
proper  humanity  of  Chrilt,  and  maintained  that  the  body 
which  he  uflumed  was  endowed  with  a  fenlitive,  and  not  a 
rational,  foul,  but  that  the  Divine  Nature  fupplied  the 
place  of  the  intellectual  principle  in  man.  This  fedt  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  Apollinaris,  bifliop  of  Laodicea,  in 
the  4th  century.  Their  dodtrine  was  fird  condemned  by  a 
council  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  362,  and  afterwards  in 
a  more  formal  manner  by  a  council  at  Rome  in  373  ;  and 
by  another  council  in  378,  which  depofed  Apollinaris  from 
his  bifhopric.  Notwithdanding  all,  his  dodtrine  fpread 
through  mod  of  the  churches  of  the  ead;  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  fub-divided  into  various  fedts.  In  388,  the 
emperor  Theodofius  enadted  a  law,  forbidding  them  to 
hold  alfembhes,  to  have  any  ecclefiadics  or  bifhops,  or  to 
dwell  in  cities.  The  rigorous  execution  of  this  law’,  in 
concurrence  with  the  decrees  of  different  councils,  redu¬ 
ced  them  to  a  very  fmall  number,  and  their  dodtrine  had 
no  long  duration. 

APOLLINA'RIS  (Cains  Sulpicius),  a  learned  gram. 
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marian,  born  at  Carthage,  lived  in  the  fecond  century, 
under  the  Antonines ;  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  verfes  which  are  prefixed  to  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
and  contain  the  arguments  of  them.  He  had  for  his  fuc- 
ceffor  in  the  profeffion  of  grammar  Helvius  Pertinax,  who 
had  been  his  fcholar,  and  was  afterwards  emperor. 

Apollinaris  Sidonius  (Caius  Lollius),  an  eminent 
Chriftian  writer  and  bifhop  in  the  3th  century,  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  in  France.  He  made  a  prodigious  pro- 
grefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  but  particularly  in  poetry 
and  polite  literature.  After  he  had  left  the  fchools,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  war.  He  married  Pa- 
pianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus,  who  was  conful,  and 
afterwards  emperor,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  But 
Majorianus  in  the  year  437  having  deprived  Avitus  of  the 
empire,  and  taken  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  which  Apollina¬ 
ris  refided,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  How¬ 
ever,  the  reputation  of  his  learning  foftened  Majorianus’s 
refentments,  fo  that  he  treated  him  with  the  utmod  civi¬ 
lity,  in  return  for  which  Apollinaris  compofed  a  panegyric 
to  his  honour;  which  was  fo  highly  applauded,  that  he 
had  a  ffatue  erected  to  him  at  Rome,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  count.  In  the  year  467  the  emperor  An¬ 
themius  rewarded  him  farther,  by  raifing  him  to  the  pod 
of  governor  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  the  dignity  of  a 
patrician  and  fenator.  But  he  foon  quitted  thefe  fecular 
employments  for  the  fervice  of  the  church.  The  bifhopric 
of  Clermont  being  vacant  in  472,  Apollinaris  was  cholen 
to  fucceed  him,  in  which  he  afted  with  the  greated  inte¬ 
grity.  Clermont  being  befieged  by  the  Goths,  he  anima¬ 
ted  the  people  to  the  defence  of  that  city,  and  would  ne¬ 
ver  confent  to  the  furrender  of  it;  fo  that,  when  it  was 
taken  about  the  year  480,  he  was  obliged  to  retire;  but 
was  foon  reffored  by  Evariges  king  of  the  Goths,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  govern  the  church  as  he  had  done  before.  He 
died  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  487  ;  and  his  fellival  is  ftill  ob- 
ferved  in  the  church  of  Clermont,  where  his  memory  is  held 
in  great  veneration.  His  chief  pieces  in  poetry  are  the 
three  panegyrics  upon  the  emperors  Avitus,  Majorianus, 
and  Anthemius.  His  nine  books  of  Letters  contain  a  va¬ 
riety  of  particulars  relating  to  polite  literature,  and  pro¬ 
fane  hiftory. 

APOLI.INA'RIUS  (Claudius), alearned  bifhop  of  Hie- 
rapolis,  who,  about  the  year  170,  prelented  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  an  excellent  Apology  in  Behalf  of  the  Chriftians. 

Apollinarius  the  Younger,  thus  called  to  diltin- 
guifh  him  from  his  father,  called  Apollinarius  the  Elder,  was 
firfl:  leftor  or  reader  of  Laodicea,  and  afterwards  bifhop 
of  that  city.  He  was  efteemed  the  greated  man  of  his 
age,  both  for  learning  and  piety,  and  a  mod  accurate  and 
nervous  defender  of  the  Chriftian  faith;  but  notwith 
(landing  this,  on  his  advancing  fome  opinions  that  were  not 
approved,  he  was  anathematized  as  an  heretic  by  the  fecond 
general  council  of  Condantinople  in  381. 

APOL'LO,  in  mythology,  a  Pagan  deity  worfhipped 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero  mentions  four  of  his 
name  :  the  mod  ancient  of  whom  was  the  fon  of  Vulcan  ; 
the  fecond  a  fon  of  Corybas,  and  born  in  Crete;  the  third 
an  Arcadian,  called  Nomian,  from  his  being  a  great  legil- 
lator;  and  the  lad,  to  whom  the  greateft  honour  is  aferi- 
bed,  tiie  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  Apollo  had  a  variety 
of  other  names,  either  derived  from  his  principal  attri¬ 
butes,  or  from  the  places  where  he  was  worfhipped.  He 
wa's  called  the  Healer,  from  his  enlivening  warmth  and 
cheering  influence  ;  Pcean,  from  the  peftilential  heats  ;  to 
fignify  the  former,  the  ancients  placed  the  Graces  in  his 
right  hand;  and,  for  the  latter,  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
left :  Nomius,  or  the  fliepherd,  from  his  fertilizing  the  earth, 
and  thence  fudaining  the  animal  creation  :  Delius,  from  his 
rendering  all  things  manifed :  Pythius,  from  his  vibtory 
over  Python  ;  Lycias,  Phoebus,  and  Phaneta,  from  his  purity 
and  fplendour.  As  Apollo  is  almod  always  confounded 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  fun,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  fhould 
be  dignified  with  fo  many  attributes.  It  was  natural  for 
the  mod  glorious  objedt  in  nature,  whofe  influence  is  felt 
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by  all  the1  creation,  and  feen  by  every  animated  pari  of  it, 
to  be  adored  as  the  fountain  of  light,  lieat,  and  life.  The 
power  of  healing  difeafes  being  chiefly  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  medicinal  plants  and  vegetable  productions,  it 
was  natural  to  exalt  into  a  divinity  the  vifible  caufe  of 
their  growth.  Hence  he  was  alfo  llyled  the  God  of  Phyfc ; 
and  that  external  heat  which  cheers  and  invigorates  all 
nature,  being  transferred  from  the  human  body  to  the 
mind,  gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  ail  mental  cffervefeence  co¬ 
ming  from  this  god;  hence,  likewife,  poets,  prophets, and 
muficians,  are  faid  to  be  Nuviine  afllati,  infpired  by  Apollo. 

Whether  Apollo  reprefented  a  real  perfonage,  or  only 
the  great  luminary,  many  have  doubted.  Indeed,  Voflius 
lias. taken  great  pains  to  [move  this  god  to  be  only  a  meta¬ 
phorical  being,  and  that  there  never  was  any  other  Apollo 
than  the  fun  :  “  He  was  flyled  the  fon  of  Jupiter  (fays  this 
author),  becaufe  that  god  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients 
the  author  of  the  world.  His  mother  Was  called  Latona, 
a  name  which  fignifies  ‘hidden;’  becaufe,  before  the  fun 
was  created,  all  things  were  wrapped  up  in  the  obfeurity 
of  chaos.  He  is  always  reprefented  as  beardlefs  and  youth¬ 
ful,  becaufe  the  fun  never  grows  old  or  decays.  And 
what  elfe  can  his  bow  and  arrows  imply,  but  his  piercing 
beams?”  And  adds,  “that  all  the  ceremonies  which  were 
performed  to  his  honour  had  a  manifeft  relation  to  the 
great  fource  of  light  which  he  reprefented.  Whence  (he 
concludes)  it  is  vain  to  feek  for  any  other  divinity  than 
the  fun,  which  was  adored  under  the  name  of  Apollo.” 
However,  though  this  be  in  general  true,  yet  it  appears, 
from  many  paflages  in  ancient  authors,  that  there  was  fome 
illuftrious  perfonage  named  Apollo,  who,  after  his  apo- 
theolis,  was  taken  for  the  fu if;  as  Ofiris  and  Orus  in  Egypt, 
whofe  exillence  cannot  be  called  in  queftioo,  were,  after 
their  death,  confounded  with  the  fun,  of  which  they  be¬ 
came  the  fymbols,  either  from  the  glory  and  fplendour  of 
their  reigns,  or  from  a  belief  that  their  fouls  had  taken  up 
their  relidence  in  that  luminary. 

Of  the  four  Apollos  mentioned  by  Cicero,  it  appears 
that  the  three  laft  were  Greeks,  and  the  firft  an  Egyptian  ; 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  fon  of  Oliris  and 
Ifis,  and  called  Orus.  Paufanias  is  of  the  fame  opinion  as 
Herodotus,  and  ranks  Apollo  among  the  Egyptian  divi¬ 
nities.  The  teftimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus  is  dill  more 
exprefs ;  for,  in  fpeaking  of  Ifis,  after  faying  (he  had  in¬ 
vented  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  adds,  that  fhe  taught 
this  art  to  her  fon  Orus,  named  Apollo,  w  ho  was  the  lad 
of  the  gods  that  reigned  in  Egypt.  It  is  eafy  to  trace  al- 
mod  all  the  Grecian  fables  and  mythologies  from  Egypt. 
If  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  it  was  becaufe  Orus  the  Apollo  of  the  Egyptians 
had  Oliris  for  his  father,  whom  the  Greeks  confounded 
with  Jupiter.  If  the  Greek  Apollo  was  reckoned  the  god 
of  eloquence,  raulic,  medicine,  and  poetry,  the  reafon  was, 
that  Oliris,  who  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fun  among  the 
.Egyptians,  as  well  as  his  fon  Orus,  had  there  taught  thofe 
liberal  arts.  If  the  Greek  Apollo  was  the  god  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Mufes,  it  was  becaufe  Oliris  carried  with 
him  in  his  expedition  to  the  Indies  linging  women  and  nm- 
Jicians.  This  parallel  might  be  carried  on  dill  further; 
but  enough  has  been  faid  to  prove  that  the  true  Apollo 
ryas  that  of  Egypt.  To  the  other  perfections  of  this  di¬ 
vinity  the  poets  have  added  beauty,  grace,  and  the  art  of 
captivating  the  ear  and  the  heart,  no  lefs  by  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  eloquence  than  by  the  melodious  founds  of  his  lyre. 
But  the  moll  remarkable  incident  in  the  hiftory  of  Apollo, 
is  his  defeat  of  the  ferpent  Python.  The  waters  of  Deu¬ 
calion’s  deluge,  fays  Ovid,  which  had  overflowed  the 
earth,  left  a  dime  from  whence  fprung  innumerable  mon- 
iters;  and  among  others  the  ferpent  Python,  which  made 
great  havoc  in  the  country  about  Parnalfus.  Apollo,  arm¬ 
ed  with  his  darts,  put  him  to  death  ;  which,  phyfically  ex¬ 
plained,  implies,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  having  difflpated 
the  noxious  fleams,  thofe  monflers  foon  difappeared ;  or, 

.if  this  fable  be  referred  to  hiftory,  the  ferpent  was  a  rob¬ 
ber,  who  haunting  the  country  about  Delphos,  and  very 
Vo]L.  1-  No,  51. 
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much  infefting  thofe  who  came  thither,  to  facrifice ;  a 
prince,  who  bore  the  name  of  Apollo,  or  one  of  the  priefts 
of  that  god,  put  him  to  death.  This  event  gave  rife  to 
the  Pythian  games,  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  hiftory  ;  and  it  was  from  the  legend  of  Apollo’s  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Python,  that  the  god  hiinfelf  acquired  the 
name  of  Pytkius,  and  his  prieftefs  that  of  Pvthia.  The 
city  of  Delphos,  where  tire  famous  oracles  were  fo  long 
delivered,  was  frequently  flyled  Pyt/10. 

As  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  thofe  who  cul¬ 
tivated  them  were  called  his  Jons.  Of  this  number  was 
Philammon  of  Delphos,  whom  the  poets  and  mytlio- 
logifts  make  the  twin-brother  of  Autolvchns,  by  the 
nymph  Chione,  and  Apollo  and  Mercury.  It  is  pretended 
that  both  theie  divinities  were  favoured  by  the  nymph  on 
the  fame  day,  and  that  their  fires  were  known  from  their 
different  talents.  Philammon,  a  great  poet  and  mufician, 
was  reported  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  god  who  prefides 
over  thofe  arts;  and  Autolychus,  from  the  craftinefs  and 
fubtilty  of  his  difpolition,  was  faid  to  iiave  fprung  from 
Mercury,  god  of  theft  and  fraud.  Philammon  is  one  of 
the  firft,  after  Apollo,  upon  fabulous  record,  as  a  vocal 
performer,  who  accompanied  himfelf  with  the  found  of 
the  lyre:  his  fon  was  the  celebrated  Thamyris, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Apollo  was  more  ge¬ 
nerally  revered  in  the  Pagan  world  than  any  other  deity  ; 
having,  in  almoft  every  region  of  it,  temples,  oracles,  and 
feftivals,  as  innumerable  as  his  attributes  :  the  wolf  and 
hawk  were  confecrated  to  him,  as  fymbols  of  his  piercing 
eyes;  the  crow  and  the  raven,  becaufe  thefe  birds  were 
.  flip  poled  to  have  by  inftinft  the  faculty  oi  prediction:  the 
laurel,  from  a  perfuafion  that  thofe  who  flept  with  fome 
branches  of  that  tree  under  their  heads  received  certain 
vapours,  which  enabled  them  to  prophefy.  The  cock  was 
confecrated  to  him,  becaufe  by  his  crowing  he  announces 
the  riling  of  the  fun  ;  and  the  grafshopper  on  account  of 
his  Tinging  faculty,  which  was  fuppofed  to  do  honour  to 
the  god  of  raulic.  Mod  of  the  ancient  poets  have  cele¬ 
brated  this  tuneful  inleCt,  but  none  equal  to  Anacreon, 
Ode  43.  Plato  fays  that  the  grafshopper  lings  all  hummer 
without  food,  like  thofe  men  who,  dedicating  themfelves 
to  the  Mules,  forget  the  common  concerns  of  life.  The 
Avan  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  bird  facred  to 
Apollo  in  two  capacities  ;  firft,  as  .being,  like  the  crow  and 
raven,  gifted  with  the  fpirit  of  prediction  ;  and,  fecondly, 
for  his  extraordinary  vocal  powers.  The  fweetnefs  of  his 
long,  (fee  Anas,)  efpecially  at  the  approach  of  death, 
was  not  only  extolled  by  all  the  poets  of  antiquity,  but  by 
hiftorians,  philofophers,  and  fages;  and  to  call  a  great 
writer  the  fwan  of  his  age  and  nation,  was  a  full  acknow. 
ledgment  of  his  fovereignty  ;  Horace  calls  Pindar  the 
Theban  fwan. 

Plutarch,  who  was  himfelf  a  prieft  of  Apollo,  impreffed 
with  the  higheft  refpefl  and  veneration  for  him  and  for 
mufic,  in  his  dialogue  upon  that  art,  makes  one' of  lvis  in¬ 
terlocutors  fay,  that  an  invention  fo  ufeful  and  charming 
could  never  have  been  the  work  of  man,  but  muff  have 
originated  from  fome  god,  fitch  as  Apollo,  the  inventor 
of  the  flute  and  lyre,  improperly  attributed  to  Hyaghis, 
Marfyas,  Olympus,  and  others;  and  the  proofs  he  urges 
in  fupport  of  this  affection,  ftiew,  if  not  its  truth,  at  lead 
that  it  was  the  common  and  received  opinion  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

Apollo  Bei.videre,  one  in  the  firft  clafs  of  the  an¬ 
cient  (fames.  The  excellence  of  this  ftatue  con  lifts  in  the 
exprefiion  of  fomething  divine,  whereas  the  reft  excel  only 
in  things  that  are  common  to  men.  This  ftatue  may  per¬ 
haps  jultly  claim  the  preference,  even  in  the  fuperior  and 
diftinguiflied  clafs  of  the  beft  remains  of  antiquity.  There 
are  about  twenty  ancient  flatties  which  the  moderns  have 
difeovered  tlutt  are  referred  to  the  firft  clafs,  and  confi- 
dered  each  as  the  chief  beauty  in  its  kind. 

APOI-LODO'RUS,  a  celebrated  architect,  under  Tra¬ 
jan  and  Adrian,  was  born  at  Darhafctis,  and  ftourifhed 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  100.  He  had  the  direction  of  the 
9  T  ftone 
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done  bridge  which  Trajan  ordered  to  be  built  over  the 
Danube  in  the  year  104,  which  was  efteemed  the  moft 
piagnificent  of  alt  the  works  of  that  emperor.  Adrian, 
one  day  as  Trajan  was  difcourfing  with  this  architect  upon 
the  buildings  he  had  railed  at  Rome,  would  needs  give  his 
judgment,  in  which  he  fhewed  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.  Apollodorus  turned  upon  him  bluntly,  and 
•faid  to  him,  “  Go  paint  citruls,  for  you  are  very  ignorant 
of  the  {'abject  we  are  talking  upon.”  Adrian  at  this  time 
boafted  of  his  painting  citruls  well.  This  was  the  firlt 
'ftep  towards  the  ruin  of  Apollodorus ;  a  flip  which  he  was 
fo  far  from  attempting  to  retrieve,  that  he  even  added  a 
new  offence,  and  that  too  after  Adrian  was  advanced  to 
the  empire,  upon  the  following  occafion :  Adrian  fent  to 
him  the  plan  of  a  temple  of  Venus;  and,  though  he  alked 
his  opinion,  yet  to  fhew  that  he  had  no  need  of  him,  and 
•that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  directed  by  it,  the  temple  was 
already  built.  Apollodorus  wrote  his  opinion  very  freely, 
and  remarked  fucli  effential  faults  in  it,  as  the  emperor 
could  neither  deny  nor  remedy.  This  put  Adrian  into  a 
great  pafilon,  and  prompted  him  to  the  deftruftion  of 
Apollodorus.  He  banilhed  him  at  'firft.;  then  under  the 
pretext  of  certain  fuppofed  crimes,  of  which  he  had  him 
accufed,  he  at  laft  put  him  to  death. 

Apollodorus,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  about 
4.08  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  the  firft  who  in¬ 
vented  the  art  of  mingling  the  colours,  and  of  exprefting 
the  lights  and  lhades.  Me  was  admired  alio  for  his  judi¬ 
cious  choice  of  fubjefts,  and  for  the  beauty  and  ftrength 
-of  colouring  furpalfed  all  the  matters  that  went  before 
him.  He  excelled  likewife  in  flatuary. 

Apollodorus  the  Athenian,  a  famous  grammarian, 
'the  fon  of  Afclepiades  and  difciple  of  Ariftarchus.  He 
wrote  many  works;  but  his  moft  famous  production  was 
the  Bibliotheca,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  gods.  This 
work  confided  of  twenty-four  books,  but  only  three  are 
mow  in  being.  Several  other  pieces  of  his  are  to  be  found 
in  Fabi  icius’s  Bibliotheca  Grceca.  There  were  various  other 
perfons  of  this  name.  Scipio  Tefti,  a  Neapolitan,  has 
written  a  treatife  of  the  Apollodorufes,  which  was  printed 
at  Rome  in  1555  ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Gale  published  a  work 
of  the  lame  kind  in  1675. 

APOLLO'NIA,  the  name  offeveral  ancient  cities,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  colony  of  the  Milelians  in  Thrace,  from  which 
Lucullus  took  away  a  coloftiis  of  Apollo,  and  placed  it  in 
the  capitol.  The  greatett  part  of  the  town  was  fituated  in 
-a  fmall  ifland  on  the  Euxine,  in  which  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo.  Pliny  fays  the  coloffus  was  thirty  cubits  high, 
■and  coft  500  talents.  There  was  alfo  an  Apollonia  at 
mount  Parnalfus,  near  Delphi.  Troezen  was  formerly 
called  Apollonia. 

Apollonia,  feafts  facred  to  Apollo,  inftituted  upon 
the  following  occafion.  Apollo,  having  vanquished  Py¬ 
thon,  went  with  his  lifter  Diana  to  ^Egialea.;  but,  being 
driven  from  thence,  he  removed  to  the  island  of  Crete.  The 
/Egialeans  were  Toon  after  vifited  with  a  plague;  upon 
which,  confulting  the  foothfayers,  they  were  ordered  to 
fend  feven  young  men,  and  as  many  virgins,  to  appeafe 
t  hole  deities,  and  bring  them  back  into  tbeircountry.  Apollo 
and  Diana,  being  thus  appealed,  returned  to  .Sjgialea:  in 
memory  of  which,  they  dedicated  a  temple  to  Pitho,  the 
, godcirjs  of  pe.fuafion  ;  whence  a  cuftom  arofe  of  choofing 
every  year  leven  young  men,  and  as  many  virgins,  to  go 
as  it  were  in  fearch  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Apollonia,  in  geography,  a  promontory  of  Africa,  on 
the  coatt  of  Guinea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mancu. 

APOLLO'NIUS,  author  of  the  Aeronautics,  furnamed 
The  Rhodian ,  from  the  place  of  his  relidence,  is  luppofed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where  he  is  faid  to 
have  recited  Some  portion  of  his  poem  while  he  was  yet 
a  youth.  Finding  it  ill  received  by  his  countrymen,  he 
retired  to  Rhodes ;  where  he  is  conjectured  to  have  po- 
ililhed  and  completed  his  work,  fupporting  himfelf  by  the 
„profeffion  of  rhetoric,  and  receiving  from  the  Rhodians 
vihe.  freedom  of  their  city.  He  at  length  returned}  with  con- 
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fiderable  honour,  to  the  place  of  his  birth ;  fucceeding 
Eratoftnenes  in  the  care  of  the  Alexandrian  library  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  afeended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  the  year  before  Chrift  246.  That  prince  had  been 
educated  by  the  famous  Ariftarchus,  and  rivalled  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Sovereigns- of  his  liberal  family  in  the  munificent 
encouragement  of  learning.  Apollonius  was  a  difciple  of 
the  poet  Callimachus;  but  their  connection  ended  in  the 
moft  violent  enmity.  The  learned  have  vainly  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  difeover  the  particulars  of  their  quarrel.  The  only 
work  of  Apollonius  which  has  defeended  to  modern  times 
is  his  poem  above-mentioned,  in  four  books,  on  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition.  The  ancient  fcholia  upon  this  work, 
ftill  extant,  are  extremely  ufeful,  and  full  of  learning. 

Apollonius,  of  Perga,  in  Pamphilia,  was  a  celebra¬ 
ted  geometrician,  w  ho  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  about  240  years  before  Chrift ;  being  about 
fixty  years  after  Euclid,  and  thirty  years  later  than  Archi¬ 
medes.  He  Studied  a  long  time  in  Alexandria,  under  the 
difciples  of  Euclid ;  and  afterwards  he  compofed  feveral 
curious  and  ingenious  geometrical  works,  of  which  only 
his  books  of  Conic  Sections  are  now  extant,  and  even  thele 
not  perfect.  For  it  appears  from  the  author’s  dedicatory 
epiftle  to  Eudemus,  a  geometrician  in  Pergamus,  that  this 
work  confifted  of  eight  books;  only  feven  of  which  how¬ 
ever  have  come  down  to  us.  His  work  upon  Conics  was 
doubtlefs  the  moft  perfect  of  the  kind  among  the  ancients, 
and  in  fome  refpefts  among  the  moderns  alfo. 

Apollonius,  a  Pythagorean  philolopher,  born  at 
Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  firft  cen¬ 
tury.  At  fixteen  years  of  age  he  became  a  drift  obferver 
of  Pythagoras’s  rules,  renouncing  wane,  women,  and  all 
forts  of  fifth  ;  not  wearing  Ihoes,  letting  his  hair  grow, 
and  wearing  nothing  but  linen.  He  foon  after  fet  up  for 
a  reformer  of  mankind,  and  chofe  his  habitation  in  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  riEfculapius,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  performed 
many  wonderful  cures.  Philoftratus  has  written  the  life  of 
Apollonius,  in  which  there  are  numberlefs  fabulous  do¬ 
ries  recounted  of  him.  We  are  toW  that  he  went  five 
years  without  fpeaking;  and  yet,  during  this  time  that 
he  Hopped  many  feditions  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia ;  that 
he  travelled,  and  fet  up  for  a  legislator ;  and  gave  out, 
that  he  underftood  all  languages,  without  having  ever 
learned  them  ;  that  he  could  tell  the  thoughts  of  men, 
and  underftood  the  oracles  which  birds  gave  by  their  fing- 
ing.  Apollonius  wrote  four  bodks  of  judicial  aftrology.; 
a  treatife  upon  the  facrifices,  (hewing  what  was  proper  to 
be  offered  to  each  deity  ;  and. a  great  number  of  letters  ; 
all  of  which  are  now  loft. 

APOL'LOS,  in  feripture-hiftory,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
who  came  to  Ephefus  during  the  abfence  of  St.  Paul,  who 
was  gone  to  Jerufalem,  Afts  xviii.  24.  Apollos  was  an 
eloquent  man,  and  well  verfed  in  the  feriptures ;  and,  as 
he  fpoke  with  zeal  and  fervour,  he  taught  diligently  the 
things  of  God  :  but  knowing  only  the  baptifm  of  John, 
he  was  no  more  than  a  catechumen,  or  one  of  the  lowelt 
order  of  Chriftians,  and  did  not  as  yet  diftinftly  know  the 
myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  doftrine.  Aquila  and  Prifcilla 
having  heard  him,  took  him  home  with  them  ;  inftrufted 
him,  and  baptized  him,  probably  in  the  name  of  Jefus 
Chrift  ;  after  which  he  became  the  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
The  Greeks  make  him  bifliop  of  Duras ;  others  fay,  he 
was  bilhop  of  Ieonium,  in  Phrygia  ;  and  others,  that  he 
was  bilhop  of  Csefarea. 

APOL'LYON,  \_anroX\v oi>,  of  «o,  and  oWm,  to  de¬ 
stroy  .-J  A  name  in  the  Revelations,  which  fignifies  the 
Dejlroyer,  and  anfvvers  to  the  Hebrew  word  Abaddon, 
which  fee. 

APOLOGE'TIC,  or  Apologe'tical,  adj.  [from 
a7ro*oy£w,  to  defend.]  That  which  is  laid  in  defence  of 
any  thing  or  perfon. — I  delign  to  publifh  an  elfay,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  apologtiical,  for  one  fort  ol  chy- 
mills.  Boyle. 

APOLOGE'TIC  ALLY,  adv.  In  the  way.  of  defence 
or  excufe. 
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APO'LOGIST,/  He  that  makes  an  apology  j  a  pleader 
in  favour  of  another. 

To  APO'LOGIZPi,  v.n.  To  plead  in  favour  of  any  per- 
fon  or  thing. — It  will  be  much  more  feafonable  to  reform 
than  apologize  or  prhetoricate ;  and  therefore  it  imports 
thofe,  who  dwell  fecure,  to  look  about  them.  Decay  of 
Piety.  It  has  the  particle  for  before  the  fubjeel  of  apo¬ 
logy. — I  ought  to  apologize  for  my  indiferetion  in  the  whole 
undertaking.  Wake. —  The  trunllator  needs  not  apologize 
for  his  choice  of  this  piece,  which  was  made  in  his  child¬ 
hood.  Pope. 

AP'OLOGUE,  f.  [ apolcgus ,  Lat.  of  atroXoyc^  or  ,xtco~ 
*oy=4>,  to  utter. ]  An  ingenious  method  of  conveying  in- 
flrudtion  by  means  of  a  feigned  relation,  called  a  moral 
fable.  The  only  difference  between  a  parable  and  an.apo- 
logue  is,  that  the  former,  being  drawn  from  what  paifes 
among  mankind,  requires  probability  in  the  narration  ; 
whereas  the  apologue,  being  taken  from  the  fuppofed  ac¬ 
tions  of  brutes,  or  of  things  inanimate,  is  not  tied  down 
to  the  ftrid:  rules  of  probability.  /Efop’s  fables  are  a 
model  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

APO'LOGY ,  f.  [ apologie ,  Fr.  apologia,  Lat.  of  xerO.o- 
yia,  of  a.Tto\oyiu,  Gr.  to  rejeift,  or  not  admit.]  Defence ;  ex- 
■  cufe.  Apology  generally  fignifies. rather  excufe  than  vindi¬ 
cation,  and  tends  rather  to  extenuate  the  fault  than  prove 
innocence.  This  is,  however,  fometimes  unregarded  by 
writers  : 

In  her  face  excufe 

Camejirologue,  and  apology  too  prompt ; 

Which  with.bland  words  at  will  fhe  thus  addrefs’d.  Milton. 

Tit  has  for  before  the  objeft  of  excufe. — It  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  an  apology  for  my  poctn  :  fome  will  think  it 
needs  no  excufe,  and  others  wilhreceivt  none.  Dryden. 

APOLY'SIS,y.  among  phyficians,  the  exclufioaof  any 
thing  ;  as  of  the  birth,  the  faeces,, or  the  like;  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  by  which  any  part  of  the  whole  is  weakened. 

APOMAG'NA,  f.  £  from  to  abfterge.J  Any 

thing  ufed  to  wipe  away  fordes,  as  a  handkerchief,  or  a 
-fpunge,  &c. 

APOMECO'METRY,  f.  [aw,  from  diftance, 

,and  /x.s TgEv,  to  meafure..]  The  art  of  meafuring  things  at 
.a  diftance. 

APO'MELI,  f.  A  fweet  liquor  made  with  honey- 
-combs,  diluted  and  boiled  with  water.  Galen  fays,  that 
Hippocrates,  and  others,  called  apomeli  by  the  names  of 
oxyglici  and  oxyglicumy  and  that  fome  were  made. with,  and 
others  without,  vinegar;  fome  being  fweet,  and  others 
four  and  fweet.  It  is  fimple  oxyiuel. 

APO'MYOS  DEUS,  [^wo,  and  a,  fly.]  In  the. hea¬ 
then  mythology,  a  name  under  which  Jupiter  was  wor- 
fhipped  at  Elis  ;  and  Hercules,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  at  the 
■Olympic  games.  Thefe  deities  were  fupplicated  under 
this  name,  to  deftroy  or  drive  away  the  vail  number  of 
•flies  which  always  attended  at  the  great  facrifices. 

APONEURO'SlS,y  [of  a.77-0,  from,  and  a  nerve.] 
Any  tendinous  expanlion.  The  tendon  or  tail  of  a  mitfcle, 
•called  by  Hippocrates,  teivov,  a  tendon  or  cord.  Thefe 
expanfions  of  tendons,  called  aponeurofes,  or  fafeiae,  grow 
•thinner  and  thinner,  till  they  are 'loll  in  the  cellular  mem- 
.brane.  Inftances  of  thefe  are  frequently  met  with,  e.g. 
the  outward  nrmfcles  of  the  thigh  are  bound  down  by  one 
of  thefe  expanfions,  viz.  the  fafeia  lata.  Dr.  Hunter  de- 
feribes  this  aponeurofis  as  proceeding  from  the  mufculus 
fafeiae  latae,  called  membranofus  mufculus ,  on  the  external 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  from  the  gluteus  maximus  on  the 
pofterior  part.  There  are  alfo  other  fafeiae,  as  thofe  of 
■:the  legs,  which,  like  tliofe  of  the  thighs,  cover  the  muf- 
:des.  The  foies  of  the  feet  are  ftrong  fafeiae,  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  flexor  mufcles  of  the  toes  being  hurt,  when  we 
tread.  The  fafeiae  on  the  thighs  and  legs  bind  down  the 
mufcles  while  in  atftion,  and  alfo  increafe  their  ftrength 
by  compreffmg  them.  When  matter  is  formed  immedi¬ 
ately  under  any  of  the  fafeiae,  it  cannot  point  where  it  was 
,  fir  ft  formed,  but,  runs  under  them  to  fome  diftance,  to  gain 
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an  exit :  to  prevent  inconveniences  from  this  caufe,  as  foon 
as  matter  can  be  felt  under  a  fafeia,  it  is  right  to  give  it 
vent  immediately,  and  not  to  wait  for  its  pointing,  as  in 
other  fituations  ;  when  this  happens  under  the  temporal 
mufcle,  great  difficulties  attend. 

A.PO'NI  A,  f.  -[a.  priv.  and  nron®',  labour.]  Among 
phyficians,  a  (late  of  indolence,  or  the  abfence  of  pain  ; 
in  which  i’enfe  tire  word  amounts  to  the  fame  with  anody- 
nia.  Hence  alfo  apona  is  ufed  by  fome  for  medicines  which 
do  not  excite  pain. 

APO'NO -(Peter  d’),  one  of  the  moft  famous  philofo- 
phers  and  phyficians  of  his  age,  born  in  the  year  1250,  in 
a  village  about  four  miles  from  Padua.  He  fiudied  fome 
time  at  Paris,  and  was  there  promoted  to  the  degree  qf 
dodlor  in  philolophy  and  phytic.  When  he  came  to  prac- 
tife  as  a  phyfician,  he  is  laid  to  have  infilled  on  very  large 
films  for. his  .vifits:  we  are  not  told  what  lie  demanded  for 
the  vilits  he  made  in  the  place  of  his  refidence ;  but  it  is 
affirmed,  that. he  would  not  attend  the  lick  in  any  other 
place  under  150  florins  a  day  ;  and,  when  he  was  lent  for 
;by  pope  Honorius  IV.  he  demanded  400  ducats  for  each 
day’s  attendance.  He  was  fufpefled  of  magic,  and  pro- 
fecuted  by  the  Inquifition  on  that  account.  “  The  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  aimolt  all  authors  (lays  Maude]  is,  that  he 
was  the  greatell  magician  of  his  age  ;  that  he  had  acquired 
the, knowledge  of  the  feven  liberal  arts,  by  means  of  the 
feven  familiar  fpirits,  which  he  kept  inclofed  in  a  cryftal,; 
and  that  he  had  the  dexterity  to  make  the  money  he  had 
ipent  come  back  into  his  purfe.”  The  fame  author  adds., 
that  he  died  before  the  procefs  againfl  him  w'asfinifhed, 
being  then  in  thejcightieth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  that,  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  they  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  in 
the  public  place  of  the  city  of  Padua  ;  deligning  thereby 
to  Al  ike  a  fear  into  others  of  incurring  the  like  punifh- 
ment ;  and  to  fupprefs  the  reading  of  three  books  which 
he  had  wrote ;  the  firft  being  the  Heptemaron ,  which  is 
printed  at  the  end. of  the  firft  volume  of  Agrippa’s  work  ; 
the  fecond,  that  which  is  called  by  Trithemius,  Elucida - 
reum  -Nccromanticum  Petri ,de  Albano  ;  and  the  laft,  that 
which  is  intitled  by  the  fame  author,  Liber  experimentorum 
Mirabilium  de  Annulis  Secundum  xxviii.  Manfmnes  Lunce.  His 
body,  being  fecretly  taken  up  by  his  friends,  efcaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  inquifitors,  who  would  have  burnt  it.  Jt 
was  removed  feveral  times,  and  was  at  lull  placed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Auguftin,  without  an  epitaph  or  any  mark 
of  honour.  T  he  molt  remarkable  book  which  Apono 
wrote,  was  that  which  procured  him  the  furname  of  Con¬ 
ciliator  ;  he  wrote  alfo  a  piece  intitled  De  Mcdicina  Q.mni- 
moda. 

APONOGE'TON,  f.  in  botany,  .a  genus  of  the  dode- 
candria  tetragynia  clats,  in  the  natural  order  of  inundatae.- 
The  generic  characters  are— -Calyx  :  none,  except  a  fpa- 
thaceous  fcale  furrounding  the  outer  fide  of  the  flower, 
fimple,  fefiiie,  ovate,  obtufe,  entire,  upright,  fmooth,  co¬ 
loured.  Stamina  :  filaments  eleven  to  nineteen,  in  the  up¬ 
per  flowers  fewer,  inferted  between  the  fpathe  and  the 
capfules,  fubulate,  fmooth,  white,  many  times  Ihorter  than 
the  fpathe.  Piftiilum  :  germs  nfually  four,  feldom  three 
or  five;  ftyles  none;  fligmas  fubulate,  bent  in.  Pericar- 
pium :  capfules  four,  feldom  three  or-five,  ovate,  fubu- 
late-acute,  gibbous  on  the  outfide,  flat  on  the  inner  fide, 
fmooth,  one-celled.  Seeds  :  in  each  capfule  three,  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  bafe  of  it,  fefiiie,  obovate,  very  blunt,  fuh- 
comprei'fed,  fmooth . — EJfential  Char  abler.  Calyx,  an  ament; 
capfule  three-feeded. 

■Species.  1.  Aponpgeton  monoftachyon,  or  fingle-fpiked 
aponogeton:  fpike  fimple,  leaves  cordate-oval.  Obferved 
by  Koenig  to  be  common  in  the  fields  that.are  flooded  for 
rice  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

2.  Aponogeton. diiiachyon,  or  broad-leaved  aponoge- 
4on :  fpike  . bifid,  leaves  linear-oblong,  floating,  brailes 
entire,  flow'ers  many-ftamened.  Found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  brooks,  by  Thuuberg.  It. flowers  alrnoft 
all  the  year,  and  was  introduced  in  the  year  1788  by  Mr. 
Francis  Maffoji. 

3.  Aponogetqn 
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3.  Aponogeton  anguilifolium,  cr  narrow-leaved  apono- 
geton:  fpike  bi-fid,  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ereft;  brafles 
two-parted  ;  flowers  iix-ftamened.  A  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  introduced  in  1788  by  Mr.  Maffon.  It 
flowers  almoft  all  the  year.  Thefe  plants  are  inhabitants 
of  the  greenhoufe  or  Cape  (love  ;  and  may  be  inereafed 
by  offsets  from  the  bulbs. 

APO'NUS,  a  hamlet  near  Paiavium,  with  warm  baths. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  and  is  now  called  Albano. 
Lat.  45.  1 5.  Ion.  10.  o.  E. 

APOPEMP'TIC,/!  ’n  the  ancient  poetry,  a  hymn  ad- 
drefted  to  a  ftranger  on  his  departure  from  a  place  to  his 
own  country.  The  ancients  had  certain  holidays,  where¬ 
in  they  took  leave  of  the  gods  with  apopcmptic  fongs,  as 
fuppofing  them  returning  each  to  his  own  country. 

APO'PHASIS,  /'.  [Lat.  afrotpao-ic,  a  denying. ]  A  fi¬ 
gure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  the  orator,  fpeaking  ironically, 
feems  to  wave  what  he  w  ould  plainly  infinuate  ;  as,  Nei¬ 
ther  will  I  mention  thofe  things;  which  if  1  ftiould,  you  not- 
withftanding  could  neither  confute  nor  [peak  again  ft  them. 

APO  PHLEGM  A'TICS,or  Apoph  leg  ma'tiz  ants, 
/.  [of  «7ro,  from,  and  ep?^yfxay  phlegm.]  Medicines  Ant¬ 
ed  to  promote  a  difcharge  of  mucus  or  phlegm,  from  the 
mouth  and  nofe  ;  and,  according  to  the  part  from  whence 
the  difcharge  is  made,  fo  are  they  denominated.  If  from 
the  mouth,  ma/icatories  ;  it  from  the  Schneiderian  mem¬ 
brane,  errkin  s.  Hence,  pcllitory  of  the  wall,  horfe-radifh, 
dec.  Snuff  alfo,  and  whatever  occafions  an  excretion  of 
mucus,  or  fenun  from  the  head  and  parts  above  the  throat, 
come  under  this  denomination.  Any  medicine  poffeffed  of 
this  power,  is  called  majlicatorium  and  comman/um. 

APOPHRA'DES,  /.  [from  the  Angular  awopgac,  un¬ 
fortunate.]  Thofe  days  in  which  an  acute  diftemper  comes 
to  a  fatal  crilis,  or  on  which  there  is  no  Grids  at  all,  when 
expected. 

APOPH'THEGM,  f  [ apoptkegrnc ,  Fr.  apotegma,  It. 
apophtegma.,  Sp.  apophthegma,  Lat.  of  anro  and 

(p§£yyo[j.a Gr.  to  pronounce.]  A  fhort,  fententious,  and  in- 
ftruclive,  remark,  pronounced  by  a  perfon  of  diftinguifhed 
charafter.  Such  is  that  of  Cyrus  :  “  He  is  unworthy  to 
be  a  magiftrate,  who  is  not  better  than  his  fubjefts.”  Or 
this  :  “  He  that  will  not  take  care  of  his  own  bufinefs, 
will  be  forced  to  take  care  of  that  of  others.”  Or  that  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  when  reduced  to  hunger  :  “  How 
much  pleafure  have  I  hitherto  lived  a  ftranger  to!”  Or 
that  of  Cato  :  “  Homines  nihil  agendo  di/cunt  male  agere .” 

APOPHTHO'RA,  f.  [  of  to  cor¬ 

rupt.]  An  abortion  ;  the  bringing  forth  a  child  putrefied 
in  the  womb. 

■  APO'PHYGE,  /  in  architecture,  a  concave  part  or 
ring  of  a  column,  lying  above  cr  below  the  flat  member. 
•The  French  call  it  le  conge  d’en  has,  or  d’en  haut :  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  cave  di  bajjb,  or  di  Jopr a  ;  and  alfo  il  vivo  di  bajjo. 
The  apophyge  originally  was  no  more  than  the  ring,  or 
ferril,  at  firft  fixed  on  t  he  extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to 
keep  them  from  fplitting;  which  afterwards  was  imitated 
in  (tone. 

APO'PH  YSIS,  /.  [amipvo-ic,  of  anro,  from,  and  (pva, 
to  grow.]  The  prominent  parts  cf  fome  bones;  the  fame 
as  procels.  It  differs  from  an  epiphyfis,  as  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  bone  itfelf;  whereas  the  latter  is  fome- 
what  adhering  to  a  bone,  and  of  which  it  is  not  properly 
apart. — It  is  the  apophy/s,  or  head,  of  the  os  tibiae,  which 
makes  the  knee.  Wijeman. 

A POPI.EC'TIC,  adj.  Relating  to  an  apoplexy. — A 
lady  was  feized  with  an  apopleElic  fit,  which  afterward  ter¬ 
minated  in  fome  kind  of  lethargy.  IVifeman. 

APOPLEC'TICAL,  adj.  Relating  to  an  apoplexy. — 
We  meet  with  the  fame  complaints  nf  gravity  in  living 
bodies,  when  the  faculty  locomotive  feems  abolilhed  ;  as 
may  be  obferved  in  fupporting  perfons  inebriated,  apo- 
pleilical,  or  in  lipothymies  and  fvvoonings.  Brown. 

AP'OPLEX,  J'.  Apoplexy.  The  iaft  A  liable  is  cut 
away  ;  but  this  is  only  in  poetry : 
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Prefent  puniflmient  purfues  his  maw, 

When  lurfeited  and  fwell’d,  the  peacock  raw 
He  bears  into  the  bath  ;  whence  want  of  breath, 
Repletions,  apopltx,  inteftate  death.  Dry  dec, 

APO'PLEXED,  adj.  Seized  with  an  apoplexy  : 

Senfe,  Aire,  you  have, 

Elfe  could  you  not  have  motion  :  but  Aire  that  fenfe 
Is  apoplex'd.  Shake/ peace. 

A'POPLEXY,  /.  [from  anromMacru,  to  flrike  or  knock 
down,  or  finite  fuildenly  ;  the  Latins  call  it  attonitus  mor¬ 
bus.']  A  hidden  deprivation  of  all  internal  and  external 
fenfation,  and  of  all  motion,  unlefs  of  the  heart  and  tho¬ 
rax.  See  Medicine. 

APO'RIA,/.  [a.7roctu.]  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which 
the  Ibeaker  (hews,  that  lie  doubts  where  to  begin  for  the 
multitude  of  matter,  or  what  to  fay  in  fome  ftrange  and 
ambiguous  thing;  and  doth,  as  it  were,  argue  the  cafe 
with  himfelf.  'l  ints  Cicero  fays,  “  Whether  he  took  them 
from  Iris  fellows  more  impudently,  gave  them  to  a  harlot 
more  lafeivioufly,  removed  them  from  the  Roman  people 
more  wickedly,  or  altered  them  more  prefumptuoufly,  I 
cannot  well  declare.” 

APO'RON,  or  Apo'rime,  f.  A  problem  difficult  to 
refolve,  and  which  has  never  been  refolved,  though  it  be 
not,  in  itfelf,  impoffible.  The  word  is  derived  from  airocof, 
which  fignifies  fomething  difficult,  and  impraflicable ;  be¬ 
ing  formed  from  the  privative  a  and  wofo?,  patTage.  Such 
we  conceive  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  ;  the  duplicature 
of  the  tube  ;  the  trifeflion  of  an  angle,  &c-  This  word  is 
alfo  ufed  by  fome  law  writers  for  an  inexplicable  fpeech 
or  difeourfe. 

APORRHOE'A,  f.  [anro^goir,.]  Effluvium  ;  emana¬ 
tion;  fomething  emitted  by  another  :  not  now  in  ufe. — 
The  reafon  of  this  lie  endeavours  to  make  out  by  atomical 
aporrhxas,  which  parting  from  the  cruentate  weapon  to 
the  wound,  and  being  incorporated  with  the  particles  of 
the  falve,  carry  them  to  the  aftefted  part.  Glanville. 

Aporrhoea.A  in  aftrology,  is  when  the  moon  fepa- 
rates  from  one  planet  and  applies  to  another. 

APOSCEPARNIS'MUS,  f.  [c-z£7ra.gvov,  an  axe,  or 
hatchet.]  A  fpecies  of  fraflure  of  the  fcull  or  other  bone, 
wherein  a  piece  is  taken  clearly  oft,  as  if  cut  out  with  a 
hatchet. 

APOSIOPE'SIS,/  [ xnrocwnrncu,  from  anro,  'after,  and 
cri cj'ira.u,  to  be  filent.]  A  form  of  fpeech,  by  which  the 
fpeaker,  through  fome  affection,  as  forrow,  bafhfulnefs, 
fear,  anger,  or  vehemency,  breaks  off  his  fpeech  before  it 
be  all  ended.  A  figure,  when,  fpeaking  of  a  thing,  we 
yet  feem  to  conceal  it,  though  indeed  we  aggravate  it ;  or 
when  the  courfe  of  the  fentence  begun  is  fo  ftayed,  as 
thereby  fome  part  of  the  fentence,  not  being  uttered,  may 
be  underftood. 

APOSPHR AGIS'M A,  f.  [from  an to  and  a(p^ay/a.y 
I  feal.]  In  antiquity,  the  figure  or  impreffion  of  a  feal.  It 
was  forbid  among  the  ancients  to  have  the  figure  or  image 
of  God  bn  their  rings  and  feals  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  it 
was  ufual  enough  to  have  the  figures  of  Egyptian  and  other 
deities,  -as  well  as  of  heroes,  monfters,  friends,  anceflors. 
See.  on  their  daElpli,  or  ring-feals. 

APOSPONGIS'MUS,  f.  \_anro  and  crSayyi^a,  fpongia 
tergo.]  It  is  the  ufing  of  a  fponge  either  dry  or  moift,  for 
the  deterging  of  the  filth  from  the  fkin,  alleviating  pains 
and  itching,  recovering  the  fpirits,  or  for  other  purpofes. 

APOSTAG'MA,  or  Afostalag'ma,/  [a-nrora^ 
diffilled.  ]  The  fweet  liquor  that  diftils  from  grapes  before 
they  are  preffed. 

APOSTA'SIS,  f.  [from  to  abfeede.]  It  is 

when  a  fragment  of  a  bone  comes  away  by  a  fraflure;-  and 
is  the  fame  with  abfeefs.  Hippocrates  ufes  the  word  alfo, 
firft,  when  a  diftemper  paffes  off  by  fome  outlet,  and  this 
is  an  apo/a/s  by  excretion  :  fecondly,  when  the  morbific 
matter,  by  its  own  weight,  falls  and  fettles  on  every  part ; 
this  is  an  apo/a/s  by  fettlement :  thirdly,  wlven  one  difeafe 

turns 
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turns  to  another ;  this  is  an  apof efts  mete  dads.  So  Pliny 
cails  the  apojlema. 

APOS'  fASY ,  f  \_apofafe,  Fr.  apoftafia,  Lat.  of  oarro- 
ranx,  of  ulpiretpott,  Gr.  to  depart.]  Departure  from  what 
a  man  lias  profeded  :  it  is  generally  applied  to  religion  ; 
fometimes  with  the  particle  from. —  1  he  canon  law  defines 
apojtafy  to  be  a  wilful  departure  from  that  date  ot  faith, 
which  any  perfon  has  profeded  himfelf  to  hold  in  the 
Chridian  church.  Ay  life.— Whoever  do  give  different 
worfhips,  mud  bring  in  more  gods  ;  which  is  an  apofafy 
from  one  God.  Stilling  feet.  The  primitive  church  didin- 
guifhed  feveral  kinds  of  apodafy.  The  fird,  of  thole  who 
went  over  entirely  from  Chridianity  to  Judaifm;  the  fe- 
cond,  of  thofe  who  mingled  Judaifm  and  Chridianity  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  the  third,  of  thofe  who  complied  fo  far  with 
the  Jews,  as  to  communicate  with  them  in  many  of  their 
ceremonies,  without  making  a  formal  profefiion  of  their 
religion.  But  the  fourth  fort  was  of  thofe  who,  after 
having  been  fome  time  Chridians,  voluntarily  relapfed  in¬ 
to  paganifm.  The  apodafy  of  a  Chridian  to  Judaifm,  pa- 
ganifm.  See.  was  punifiied  by  the  emperors  Condantius 
and  Julian  with  confifcation  of  goods;  to  which  the  em¬ 
perors  Theodolius  and  Valentinian  added  capital  punifli- 
ment,  in  cafe  the  apodate  endeavoured  to  pervert  others 
to  the  fame  iniquity.  A  punifiiment  too  fevere  for  tem¬ 
poral  laws  to  inflift;  and  yet  the  zeal  of  our  ancedors  im¬ 
ported  it  into  this  country  ;  for  we  find  by  Braclon,  that 
in  his  time  apodates  were  burnt  to  death.  Doubtlefs  the 
prefervation  of  Chridianity,  as  a  national  religion,  is,  ab- 
drafted  from  its  ow  n  intrinfic  truth,  of  the  utmoft  conle- 
quence  to  the  civil  date  ;  which  a  fingle  indance  will  fuffi- 
ciently  demondrate.  The  belief  of  a  future  date  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments,  the  entertaining  jud  ideas  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  flip  re  me  Being,  and  a  firm  perfua- 
fion  that  he  fuperintends,  and  will  finally  compenfate, 
every  action  in  human  life,  are  the  grand  foundation  of  all 
judicial  oaths  ;  which  call  God  to  witnefs  the  truth  of 
thofe  faffs,  which  perhaps  may  be  only  known  to  Him, 
and  the  party  atteding  :  all  moral  evidence  therefore,  all 
confidence  in  human  veracity,  mud  be  weakened  by  apo- 
ftafy,  and  overthrown  by  total  infidelity.  But  yet  the  lofs 
of  life  is  a  heavier  penalty  than  the  offence,  taken  in  a 
civil  light,  deferves  ;  and,  taken  in  a  fpiritual  light,  our 
laws  have  no  jurifdiftion  over  it.  This  punifhment,  there¬ 
fore,  has  become  obfolete  ;  and  the  offence  of  apodafy 
was  for  a  long  time  the  object  only  of  the  ecclefiadical 
courts,  which  corrected  the  offender  pro  falule  animae.  But 
about  the  clofe  of  the  lad  century,  the  civil  liberties  to 
which  we  were  then  redored  being  tiled  as  a  cloke  of  ma- 
licioufnefs,  and  the  mod  horrid  doctrine  fubverdve  of  all 
religion  being  publicly  avowed  both  in  difconrfe  and  wri¬ 
tings,  it  was  thought  neceffary  again  for  the  civil  power 
to  interpofe.  To  this  end  it  was  enafted  by  9  and  10W.  III. 
c.  32.  that  if  any  perfon  educated  in,  or  having  made  pro- 
fedion  of,  the  Chridian  religion,  diall  by  writing,  print¬ 
ing,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  deny  tire  Chridian  re¬ 
ligion  to  be  true,  or  the  holy  fcriptures  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  he  diall  upon  the  fird  offence  be  rendered  inca¬ 
pable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trud;  and  for  the  fe- 
cond  be  rendered  incapable  of  bringing  any  action,  or  of 
being  guardian,  executor,  legatee,  or  purchafer  of  lands, 
and  diall  differ  three  yea'rs  imprifonment  without  bail. 
To  give  room,  however,  for  repentance,  if,  within  four 
months  after  the  drd  convidtion,  the  delinquent  will  in 
open  court  publicly  renounce  his  error,  he  is  difeharged 
for  that  once  from  all  di (abilities. 

APOSTA'TA  CA'PIENDO,  f.  in  the  Englifli  law,  a 
writ  that  formerly  lay  againft  a  perfon  who,  having  enter¬ 
ed  into  fome  order  of  religion,  broke  out  again,  and  wan¬ 
dered  up  and  down  the  country. 

APOS'TATE,  f.  \_apofata,  Lat.  Gr.]  One 

that  has  forfaken  his  profefiion  ;  generally  applied  to  one 
that  has  left  his  religion. — The  angels,  for  dilobedience, 
thou  had  referved  to  a  miferable  immortality;  but  unto 
man,  equally  rebellious,  equally  apojlate  from  thee  and 
Vol.  I.  No.  51. 
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goodnefs,  thou  had  given  a  Saviour.  Rogers.  Among  the 
Romanids,  it  dgnifies  a  man  who,  without  a  legal  difpen- 
fation,  forfakes  a  religious  order  of  which  he  had  made 
pro  fed  ion. 

APOSTA'TICAL,«rf/.  Afterthe  mannerofan  apodate. 

To  APOS'TATIZE,  v.n.  To  forfake  one’s  profefiion  : 
it  is  commonly  ufed  of  one  who  departs  from  his  religion. 
— None  revolt  from  the  faith,  becaufe  they  mud  not  look 
upon  a  woman  to  lud  after  her,  but  becaufe  they  are  re¬ 
drained  from  the  perpetration  of  their  luds.  if  wanton 
glances,  and  libidinous  thoughts,  had  been  permitted  by 
tlie  gofpel,  they  would  have  apofatized.  neverthelefs.  Bentley. 

To  APOS'TEMATE,  v.n.  To  become  an  apodeme; 
to  fwcll  and  corrupt  into  matter. — There  is  care  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  abfeedes  of  the  bread  and  belly,  in  danger  of  break¬ 
ing  inwards  ;  yet,  by  opening  thefe  too  foon,  they  fome¬ 
times  apofemale  again,  and  become  crude.  Wifeman. 

APOSTEMA'TION,/  The  formation  of  an  apodeme; 
the  gathering  of  a  hollow  purulent  tumour. — Nothing  can 
be  more  admirable  than  the  many  ways  nature  hath  pro¬ 
vided  for  preventing  or  curing  of  fevers  ;  as  vomitings, 
apof emotions,  falivations,  See.  Grew. 

APOSTE'ME,  or  Apostume,  f.  [amoreua,  of  afyer- 
to  depart.]  A  hollow  fwelling,  filled  with  puru¬ 
lent  matter ;  an  abfeefs. — With  equal  propriety  we  may 
affirm,  that  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  or  apof  ernes  of  the  brain, 
do  happen  only  in  the  left  fide.  Drown. — The  opening  of 
apof  ernes,  before  the  fuppuration  be  perfected,  weakeneth 
the  heat,  and  renders  them  crude.  Wifeman. 

A  POSTERIORI,/,  or  demondration  a  poferiori.  See 
Demonstration. 

APOS'TIL,  f.  The  fame  with  a  marginal  note. 

APOS'TLE,/  \_apotre,  Fr.  apofolus,  Lat.  of  a/roroA^-, 
of  a.7rore AAo;,  Gr.  to  fend  on  a  mefiage.]  In  general  figni- 
des  a  melfenger,  a  perfon  fent  upon  fome  fpecial  errand, 
for  the  difeharge  of  fome  peculiar  affair  of  him  that  fent 
him  ;  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  difciples 
w  hom  our  Saviour  fent  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  all  nations. 
He  feleifted  only  twelve  of  his  difciples  to  be  inveded  with 
the  apodlefhip.  Their  names  were  Simon  Peter,  Andrew, 
James  the  greater,  John,  Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas, 
Matthew,  James  the  lefs,  Jude  furnamed  I.ebbeus  or 
Thaddeus,  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  Judas  Ifcariot.  Of 
thefe  Simon,  Andrew,  James  the  greater,  and  John,  were 
dlhermen;  and  Matthew  a  publican,  or  receiver  of  the 
public  revenues:  of  what  profefiion  the  red  were,  we  are 
not  told  in  Scripture;  though  it  is  probable  they  were  fidi- 
ermen.  There  are  various  conjectures  as  to  the  reafon.  of 
our  Saviour's  making  choice  of  twelve  apodles.  The  mod 
probable  is,  that  it  might  be  in  alludon  to  the  twelve  pa¬ 
triarchs,  as  the  founders  of  their  feveral  tribes;  or  to  the 
twelve  chief  heads  or  rulers  of  thofe  tribes,  of  which  the 
body  of  the  Jevvidi  nation  confided.  This  opinion  feems 
to  be  countenanced  by  what  our  Saviour  tells  his  apodles, 
that  £<  when  the  Son  of  man  diall  fit  in  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  they  alfo  diall  fit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael.”  The  fird  commifiion  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  to  his  apodles  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  public 
minidry,  about  eight  months  after  their  folenm  election  ; 
at- which  time  he  lent  them  out  by  two  and  two.  They 
were  to  make  no  provifion  of  money  for  their  lublidence, 
but  to  expect  it  from  thofe  to  whom  they  preached.  They 
were  to  declare,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  ; 
and  to  confirm  their  doCfrine  by  miracles.  They  were  to 
ayoid  going  either  to  the  Gentiles  or  to  the  Samaritans, 
and  to  confine  their  preaching  to  the  people  of  Ifrael.  In 
obedience  to  their  Mader,  the  apodles  went  into  all  the 
parts  of  Paledine  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  preaching  the 
gofpel,  and  working  miracles.  The  evangelical  hiidory  is 
filent  as  to  the  particular  circumdances  attending  this  fird 
preaching  of  the  apodles  ;  and  only  informs  us,  that  they 
returned,  and  told  their  Mader  of  all  that  they  had  done. 
Their  fecond  commifiion  was  of  a  more  extenlive  nature. 
They  were  not  to  confine  their  preaching  to  the  Jews,  but 
to  “  go  and  teach  ail  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
9  U  of 
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of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 
Accordingly  they  began  publicly,  after  tire  afcenfion,  to 
exercife  their  mini  dry,  working  miracles,  and  making  great 
numbers  of  converts  to  the  Chriflian  faith. 

After  the  apoftles  had  exercifed  their  rniniftry  for  twelve 
years  in  Paleftine,  they  refolved  to  difperfe  themfelves  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  agreed  to  determine  by 
lot  what  parts  each  (hould  take.  According  to  this  divi- 
lion,  St.  Peter  went  into  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Leffer  Alia.  St.  Andrew  had  the  vaft  northern 
countries  of  Scythia  and  Sogdiana  allotted  to  his  portion. 
St.  John’s  was  partly  the  fame  with  Peter’s,  namely,  the 
Leffer  Afia.  St.  Philip  had  the  Upper  Alia,  with  forne 
parts  of  Scythia  and  Colchis.  Arabia  Felix  fell  to  the  lot 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  St.  Matthew  preached  in  Chaldaea, 
Perfia,  and  Parthia.  St.  Thomas  preached  likevvife  in 
Parthia  ;  as  alio  to  the  Hyrcanians,  Baftrians,  and  Indians. 
St.  James  the  lefs  continued  in  Jerufalem,  of  which  church 
he  was  bilhop.  St.  Simon  had  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Libya,  and 
Mauritania.  St.  Jude,  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  ;  and  St. 
Matthias,  who  was  chofen  in  the  room  of  J.udas  Ifcariot, 
Cappadocia  and  Colchis.  Thus,  by  the  difperfion  of  the 
apoftles,  Chriftiani.ty  vdaS  quickly  planted  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  ;  yet  we  have  but  very  fhort  and  imperfect  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  travels  and  aclions.  The  appellation  is 
given  in  like  manner  to  thofe  perfons  who  firli  planted  the 
Chriflian  faith  in  any  place.  Tims,  Dionylius  of  Corinth 
is  called  the  apojtlc  of  France ;  Xavier,  the  apoflle  of  the 
indies,  &c.  In  the  Eaft  Indies  the  Jefuit  miffionaries  are 
alfo  called  apoflles. 

Apostle  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Jews  for  a  kind  of 
officer  anciently  fent  into  the  feveral  parts  and 'provinces, 
in  their  jurifdidlion,  by  way  of  vifitor  or  commiffary,  to 
fee  that  the  laws  were  duly  obferved,  and  to  receive  the 
monies  collected  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple,  and  the 
tribute  payable  to  the  Romans.  The  Theodoiian  code, 
lib.  14.  De  Judceis,  calls  thofe  apcjlali ,  qni  ad  c.xigendum 
aurum  atquc  argentum  a  patriarcha  certo  tempore  dirigvntur. 
Julian  the  apoftate  remitted  the  Jews  the  apojlole,  cciro<ro7\n  •, 
that  is,  as  he  himfelf  explains  it,  the  tribute  they  had 
been  accultomed  to  fend  him.  Thefe  apoftles  were  a  de¬ 
gree  below  the  officers  of  the  fynagogues  called  patriarchs, 
and  received  their  commiffions  from  them.  Some  authors 
obferve,  that  St.  Paul  had  borne  this  office;  and  that  it  is 
this  he  alludes  to  in  the  beginning  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Ga¬ 
latians  :  as  if  he  had  laid,  Paul,  no  longer  an  apoftle  of 
the  fynagogue,  nor  fent  thereby  to  maintain  the  law  of 
Mofes,  but  now  an  apoflle  and  envoy  of  Jems  Chrift,  &c. 

Apostle,  in  tire  Greek  liturgy,  is  particularly  ufed 
for  a  book  containing  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  printed  in 
the  order  wherein  they  are  to  be  read  in  churches,  through 
the  courfe  of  the  year.  Another  book  of  the  like  kind, 
containing  the  Gol'pels,  is  called  Uvayyfrtov,  Gofpel.  The 
apoltle,  of  late  days,  has  alfo  contained  the  other  canoni¬ 
cal  epiltles,  the  Acts  of  the  Apoflles,  and  the  Revelations. 
Hence  it  is  alfo  called  ABs  of  the  Apoflles,  : 

that  being  the  fir  ft  book  in  it. 

Apostle  is  alfo  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the 
original  name  for  hilltops,  before  the  denomination  bifiop 
was  appropriated  to  their  order.  Thus,  Theodoras  fays 
exprefsly,  the  fame  perfons  were  anciently  called  promif- 
cuoully  both  biffiops  and  prefbyters,  whilft  thole  who  are 
now  called  bifhops  were  called  aptflles. 

Apostles’  Creed  ;  a  formula,  or  fummary  ot  the 
Chriflian  faith,  drawn  up,  according  to  Ruffinus,  by  the 
apoftles  themlelves  :  who,  during  their  flay  at  Jerufalem, 
agreed  upon  this  creed,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  as  a  word  of 
diflinElion  by  which  they  were  to  know  friends  from  foes. 
Baronius,  and  fome  other  authors,  conjecture,  that  they 
did  not  compofe  it  till  the  1'econd  year  of  'the  reign  of 
Claudius,  a  little  before  their  difperfion.  But  there  are 
reafons  which  may  induce  us  to  quellion  whether  the 
apoflles  compofed  any  fitch  creed  as  this.  For,  firli,  nei¬ 
ther  St.  Luke,  in  the  Ads,  nor  any  other, epcleliaftical  wri¬ 
ter  before  the  fifth  century,  make  any  mention  of  an  af- 
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fembly  of  the  apoflles  in  order  to  the  compofing  of  a  creed. 
Secondly,  the  fathers' of  the  three  firli  centuries,  in  depu¬ 
ting  againft  the  heretics,  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
doctrine  contained  in  this  creed  was  the  lame  which  the 
apoflles  taught ;  but  they  never  pretend  that  the  apoftles 
compofed  it.  Thirdly,  if  the  apollies  had  made  this  creed, 
it  would  have  been  the  fame  in  all  churches,  and  in  all 
ages  ;  and  all  authors  would  have  cited  it  after  the  fame 
manner.  But  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife.  In  the  fecond 
and  third  ages  of  the  church,  there  were  as  many  creeds, 
as  authors,  and  one  and  the  fame  author  fets  down  the 
creed  after  a  different  manner  in  feveral  places  of  his. 
works:  which  is  an  evidence  that  there  was  not,  at  that 
time,  any  creed  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  apoftles’.  In 
the  fourth  century,  Ruffinus  compares  together  the  three 
ancient  creeds  of  the  churches  of  Aquileia,  Rome,  and 
the  Eaft,  which  differ  very  conliderably  in  the  terms.  Front 
thele  reafons  it  may  be  gathered,  that,  though  this  creed 
may  be  laid  to  be  that  of  tire  apoftles  in  regard  to  the 
dodlrines  contained  therein,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  referred  to- 
them  as  the  authors  and  firft  compofers  of  it.  Who  was- 
the  true  author  of  it,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  though  its 
great  antiquity  may  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the 
whole  form,  as  it  now  (lands  in  the  Englifh  liturgy,  is  to- 
be  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Ambrofe  and  Ruffinus,  the 
former  of  whom  flouriftied  in  the  third  century,  and  the 
latter  in  the  fourth  century.  The  primitive  Chriiftians,  in 
regard  they  always  concealed  this  and  their  other  myfte- 
ries,  did  not  publicly  recite  the  creed,  except  at  the  times 
of  baptifm;  which,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  necellity,  were  only 
at  Eafter  and  Whitfuntide.  The  conftant  repeating  it  was 
not  introduced  into  the  church  till  the  end  of  tire  fifth 
century;  about  which  time  Petrus  Gnephus,  bifhop  of 
Antioch,  preferibed  the  recital  of  it  every  time  divine  fer- 
vice  was  performed. 

APOS'TLESHIP,  y.  The  office  or  dignity  of  an  apof¬ 
tle. — God  hath  ordered  it,  that  St.  Paul  hath  writ  epiftles; 
which  are  all  confined  within  the  bulinefs  of  his  apofllcfhip^ 
and  fo  contain  nothing  but  points  of  Chriflian  infiruction. 
Locke. 

APOSTOLA'RE,  Afostolica're,  apoflolizing,  in 
fome  middle-age  writers,  denotes  the  being  preferred  to 
the  dignity  of  pope. 

APOS'TOLATE,y  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  mif- 
fion.  In  this  fenfe,  Olearius  has  a  difeourfe  concerning 
the  apoftolate  of  Chrift.  But  it  more  properly  denotes 
the  dignity  or  office  of  an  apoflle  of  Chrift  ;  but  it  is  alfo 
ufed,  in  ancient  writers,  for  the  office  of  a  bifhop.  In 
this  fenfe  we  meet  with  feveral  letters,  petitions,  requefts, 
&c.  diretted  to  bilhops,  under  the  title  of  your  apofolate , 
or  apoflolatus  ztefler.  But,  as  the  title  apoflolicus  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  pope,  1b  that  of  apoflolate  became  at 
length  rellrained  to  the  (ole  dignity  of  the  popedom.  Every 
bifhop’s  fee  was  anciently  dignified  with  the  title  of  fedes 
apoflolica,  an  apoftolical  lee,  which  is  now  the  peculiar  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  fee  of  Rome. 

APOS'TOLI,y  in  law,  denote  -thofe  letters  mi  Hive  which 
are  demanded  in  cafes  of  appeal. 

APOSTO'LIC,  adj.  [the  accent  is  placed  by  Dryden  on 
the  antependlt.]  Taught  by  the  apoftles  ;  belonging  to  an- 
apoftle. — Their  oppofitions,  in  maintenance  of  public  fu- 
perftition  againft  apoflolic  endeavours,  were  vain  and  fri¬ 
volous.  Hooker. 

Apostolic,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  all  Inch  churches  as  were  founded  by  the 
apoftles;  and  even  to  tire  bifhops  of  thofe  churches,  as 
being  the  reputed  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles.  Thefe  were 
confined  to  four,  viz.  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerufalem.  In  after-times,  however,  other  churches,  af- 
1  timed  the  fame  quality,  becaufe  all  biffiops  held  them¬ 
felves  fucceffors  of  the  apoftles,  or  added  in  their  diocefes 
with  fimilar  authority.  The  firft  time  the  term  apoflolical' 
is  attributed  to  bifhops,  is  in  a  letter  of  Clovis  to-  the 
council  of  Orleans,  held  in  51 1,  though  that  king  does 
not  there  exprefsly  denominate  them  apoftolicaf  but  ( apo¬ 
flolica 
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f  alien  fedc  dignijfimi)  highly  worthy  of  the  apoflolical  fee. 
In  5  8 1  >  Gun  tram  calls  the  hilltops,  met  at  the  council  of 
Mafon,  npofolic  etl  pontiffs,  apoflolici  pontjices. 

APOSTO'LlCAL,  adj.  Delivered  or  taught  by  the 
apollles ;  belonging  to  the  apodles. — Declare  yourfelf  tor 
that  church  which  is  founded  upon  feripture,  realon,  apof¬ 
lolical  practice,  and  antiquity.  Hooker. 

Apostolical  Constitutions.  See  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Apostolical  Traditions.  See  Tradition. 

Apostolical  Fathers,  is  an  appellation  ufually  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  writers  of  the  find  century  who  employed  their 
pens  in  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity. 

AI’OSTO'LICALLY,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the 
apollles. 

‘  APOSTO'LIC  ALNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  relating  to 
the  apollles;  apoflolical  authority. 

APOSTO'LICI,  or  Apostolics,  was  a  name  alfumed 
by  three  different  lefts,  on  account  of  their  pretending  to 
imitate  the  manners  and  practice  of  the  apollles.  The 
firft  apoflolici  rofe  out  of  the  Encratitae,  and  Cathari,  in 
the  third  century.  They  made  profefiion  of  abdaining 
from  marriage,  and  the  ufe  of  wine,  flelh,  money,  &c.  • 
Gerhard  Sagarelli  was  the  founder  of  the  fecond  left ;  he 
obliged  his  followers  to  go  from  place  to  place  as  the  apodles 
did,  to  wander  about  clothed  in  white,  with  long  beards, 
difhevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads,  accompanied  with  wo¬ 
men,  whom  they  called  their  lpiritual  filters.  They  like- 
wife  renounced  all  kinds  of  property  and  poffedions,  in¬ 
veighed  againd  the  growing  corruption  of  the  church  of 
■Rome,  predicted  its  overthrow,  and  the  edablidiment  of 
a  purer  church  on  its  ruins.  Sagarelli  was  burnt  alive  at 
Parma  in  the  year  1300,  and  was  afterwards  fucceeded  by 
Dulcinus,  who  added  to  the  character  of  an  apoflle  thole 
of  a  prophet  and  a  general,  and  earned  on  a  bloody  and 
dreadful  war  for  more  than  two  years  againfl  Raynerius, 
bifhop  of  Vercelli;  he  was  at  length  defeated,  and  put  to 
death,  in  the  year  1 307.  Neverthelefs,  this  left  fub lilted 
in  France,  Germany,  and  in  other  countries,  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  w'as  totally  ex¬ 
tirpated  under  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  1X1  The  other 
branch  of  apoflolici  were  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thefe 
alfo  condemned  marriage,  preferring  celibacy,  and  calling 
themfelves  the  chade.  brethren  and  filters;  though  each 
was  allowed  a  fpirituai  lifter,  with  whom  he  lived  in  ado- 
medic  relation;  and  on  tills  account  they  have  been  char¬ 
ged  with  concubinage  :  they  held  it  unlawful  to  take  an 
oath ;  they  fet  afide  the  ufe  of  baptifm  ;  and  in  many  things 
imitated  the  Manichees.  Bernard  wrote  vehemently  againfl 
this  feel. 

APOSTO'LICUM,  f.  is  a  peculiar  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  long  or  hymn,  anciently  tiled  in  churches.  Voflius 
underllands  it  as  fpoken  of  the  apodles  creed  :  Suicer 
thinks  this  impoilible,  for  that  this  creed  was  then  unknown 
in  the  churches  of  the  eaft. 

APOSTOO'LI  ANS,  a  fe6l  of  the  Mennonites,  which 
fird  fprung  up  in  the  year  1664,  and  derived  its  name  from 
Apoflool,  one  of  the  Mennonite  miniders  at  Amderdam. 
They  concurred  with  them  in  doctrine,  and  admitted  to 
their  communion  thofe  only  who  profeffed  to  believe  all 
the  fentiments  which  are  contained  in  their  public  confef- 
fion  of  faith. 

APOS'TROPHE,  /.  [«7ros-£o<p-<;,  from  from,  and 
to  turn.]  In  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  a  perfon 
who  is  either  abfent  or  dead  is  addreffed  as  if  lie  were  pre- 
fent,  and  attentive  to  us.  This  figure,  in  boldnefs,  is  a 
degree  lower  than  the  addrefs  to  perlonified  objects,  fince 
it  requires  a  lefs  effort  of  imagination  to  fuppofe  perfons 
prefent  who  are  dead  or  abfent,  than  to  animate  infenlible 
beings  and  direct  our  difeourfes  to  them.  The  poems  of 
Offian  abound  with  the  mod  beautiful  indances  of  this  fi¬ 
gure.  1  “  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  Maid  of 
Inidore  L  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer 
than  the  ghod  of  the  hills  when  it  moves  in  a  Cun-beam  at 
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noon  over  the  filence  of  Morven!  He  is  fallen!  Thy 
youth  is  low;  pale  beneath  the  fword  of  Cuchullin!” 

Apostrophe,  in  grammar,  the  contraction  of  a  word 
by  the  ufe  of  a  comma:  as  call’d  for  called ,  tho’  for 
though,  &c.  p 

To  APOS'TROPHIZE,  v.  n.  To  addrefs  by  an  apof- 
trophe. — There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Homer’s  manner  of 
apojlrophizing  Eumreus,  and  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  fecond 
perfon :  it  is  generally  applied  only  to  men  of  account.  Pope. 

A'POSTUME, /.  [this  word  is  properly  apojlan.  ]  A 
hollow  tumour  filled  with  purulent  matter. — How  an  apef- 
tume  in  the  mefentery,  breaking,  caufes  a  confumption  in 
the  parts,  is  apparent.  Harvey.  See  Aposteme. 

To  Apostume,  v.  a.  To  apodemate. 

APOSYR'M  A,/i  [ oervoerv^a.,  of  ccttoo-v^j,  to  draw,  pull, 
or  take  off.]  That  which  is  drawn,  diaved,  or  pared  off. 

APOTAC'TITZS,  or  Apotactici,  an  ancient  fed, 
who,  affecting  to  follow  the  evangelical  counfels  of  po¬ 
verty,  and  the  examples  of  the  apodles  and  primitive 
Chridians,  renounced  all  their  effects  and  poffedions. 

APOTEICIIIS'MUS,/.  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a 
line  of  circumvallation  drawn  round  a  place  in  order  to  be- 
fiege  it.  This  was  alfo  called  periteichjbius ;  which  gene¬ 
rally  confided  of  a  double  wall,  or  ramparts,  railed  of 
earth;  the  innermod1  to  prevent  hidden  (allies  from  the 
town,  the  outermod  to  keep  off  foreign  enemies  from  co¬ 
ming  to  the  relief  of  the  befieged.  This  anfwered  to  what 
are  called  lines  of  conlravallaiion  and  circumvallation  among 
the  moderns. 

APO'THEC  ARY",yi  \_apothecaire,  Fr.  apotkecarzus,  Lat. 
of  a.7ro.%K'/),  of  awo  to  mix  with,  or  add  to,  became 

of  their  compounding  thiiigsdogether  for  medicine.  ]  One 
who  praftifes  the  art  of  pharmacy,  keeps  a  phyiical  (hop, 
and  fells  medicines.  In  London,  the  apothecaries  are  one 
of  the  city-companies.  They  were  incorporated  by  a 
charter  of  king  James  I.  till  which  time  they  only  made  a 
part  of  the  grocers’  company ;  plumbs,  fugar,  fpice,  Ve¬ 
nice  treacle,  mithridate,  &c.  were  (old  in  the  fame  (hop 
and  by  the  fame  perfon.  The  reafon  of  feparating  them 
was  that  medicines  might  be  better  prepared,  and  in  op- 
polition  to  divers  perfons  who  ilnpofed  unwholefome  drugs 
on  the  people.  By  an  a 61  which  was  made  perpetual  in 
the  ninth  year  of  George  l.  they  are  exempted  from  fer- 
ving  upon  juries,  -or  in  ward  and  paridi  offices.  They  are 
obliged  to  make  up  their  medicines  according  to  the  for¬ 
mulas  preferibed  in  the  college  difpenfatory ;  and  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  have  their  (liops  vifited  by  the  cenfors  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  who  are  empowered  to  deflroy  fuch  medicines  as  they 
think  not  good.  They  have  a  noble  hall  in  Water-lane, 
Bfackfriars,  which  has  been  lately  enriched  with  the  cu¬ 
rious  and  valuable  mufeum  of  the  late  Dr.  Kunteir,  pre- 
fented  to  them  by  parliament.  Here  are  alfo  two  fine  la¬ 
boratories,  out  of  which  all  the  furgeons’  cheffs  are  fup- 
plied  with  medicines  for  the  royal  Britifii  navy. 

The  charitable  difpenfation  of  medicines  by  theChinef® 
is  well  deferving  of  notice.  They  have  a  (lone,  which  is 
ten  cubits  high,  erected  in  thp  public  fquares  of  their  ci¬ 
ties  ;  on  this  (lone  are  engraved  the  names  of  all  forts  of 
medicines  with  the  price  of  each;  and,  when  the  poor 
(land  in  need  of  any  relief  from  phyfic,  they  go  to  tire 
public  treafury,  where  they  receive  the  price  each  medi¬ 
cine  is  to  cod. 

Apothecary,  or  Apotiieca'rius,  is  alfo  ufed  to 
denote  a  (tore-keeper,  or  officer  appointed  to  have  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  magazine,  granary,  &c.  In  which  fenfe  ape - 
thccarii  is  fometimes  rendered  by  horearii  and  rationarii. 

A'POTHEGM,  f.  [properly  apophthegm-,  which  fee.] 
A  remarkable  faying. — By  frequent  converting  with  him, 
and  fcattering  (Fort  apothegms,  and  little  pleafant  (lories,  and 
making  ufeful  applications  of  them,  his  fon  was,  in  ills  in¬ 
fancy,  taught  to  abhor  vanity  and  vice  as  monders.  Walton .. 

APOTHE'OSIS,yi  XjipQthcofe,  Fr,  of  Gr.  of 

a-noStUy  to  reckon  or  place  among  the  gods. ]  A  confecra- 
tion,  or  foleran  enrolling,  of  great  men  deceafed,  in  the- 

number 
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number  of  the  gods;  anciently  praftifed  by  the  Roinans, 
iirit  begun  by  Auguftus  for  Julius  Csefar.  After  the  ce¬ 
remony  was  fi ni filed ,  the  deified  emperor  was  worlhipped 
as  a  cod,  and  with  as  much  veneration  as  any  of  the  reft 
of  their  gods;  fo  that  Minutius  helix  fays,  that  a  perlon 
might  more  lately  fwear  fallely  by  J  upiter  himfelf  than  by 
the  genius  of  the  deified  perfon ;  and  this  was  continued  in 
C'Hrtftian  Rome  by  the  pope,  by  the  name  of  canonization. 

1  lie  do||rine  of  Pythagoras’  which  he  borrowed  from 
the  Chaldees,  taught  that  virtuous  perfons  after  their 
death  were  rai fed  into  the  order  of  the  gods.  And  hence 
the  ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of  things  ufeful  to 
mankind;  and  thole  who  had  done  any  important  fervice 
to  the  commonwealth. 

APOTIIER  A'PIA,/  [from  a.nrSe^a.mva,  leure.]  In 
phylic,  denotes  a  complete  or  finiflied  cure. 

Apotherapia  is  alfo  tiled  in  the  gymnaftic  art,  for 
the  la  ft  part  of  all  regular  exercife,  viz.  friction  or  unCtion 
with  oil,  before  as  well  as  after  bathing.  The  delign  of 
thus  was  partly  to  cleanle  the  fk in,  and  partly  to  remove 
wearinefs. 

APOTHER'MUM,/  An  acrimonious  kind  of  pickle, 
as  with  milliard,  vinegar,  &c. 

APO'THESIS,/.  [from  unon to  repofit,  or  from 
a.  iso  and  nSufn,  to  place.]  Tlie  reduction  of  a  dillocated 
bone. 

APO'TOME,  f.  in  geometry,  the  remainder  or  diffe¬ 
rence  between  two  lines  or  quantities  which  are  only  com- 
menfurable  in  power.  Such  is  the  difference  between  i 
and  \/  2,  or  the  difference  between  the  fide  of  the  fquare 
and  its  diagonal.  The  term  is  ufed  by  Euclid  ;  and  a  full 
explanation  of  inch  quantities  is  given  in  the  tentli  book 
of  his  Elements,  w  here  he  diltinguiflies  fix  kinds  of  apo- 
tonies,  and  ihe’ws  how  to  find  them  all  geometrically. 

The  doctrine  of  apotemes,  as  delivered  in  the  tenth 
beck  of  Euclid,  is  a  very  curious  fubjeft,  and  has  been 
much  admired  and  cultivated  by  all  mathematicians  who 
have  rightly  underflood  this  part  of  the  elements ;  and 
therefore  Peter  Ramus  has  greatly  expofed  his  judgment 
by  cenfuring  tiiat  book.  The  firft  algebraical  writers  in 
in  Europe  have  commonly  employed  a  conliderable  portion 
of  their  works  on  an  algebraical  expofition  of  that  book, 
which  led  them  to  the  doCtrine  of  lurd  quantities;  as  Lu¬ 
cas  de  Burgo,  Cardan,  Tartalea,  Stifelius,  Peletarius,  &c. 
&c.  See  alfo  Pappus,  lib.  4,  prop.  3,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  lib.  7.  And  Dr.  Wallis’s  Algebra,  p.  109. 

Apotome,  in  niulic,  is  the  difference  between  a  greater 
and  lefs  femitone,  being  expreffed  by  the  ratio  of  128  to 
1  25- 

APOTROP/E'A,yi  [from  I  avert.]  In  the 

ancient  poetry,  verfes  compoled  for  averting  the  wrath  of 
i nee n fed  deities. 

AP'OZpM,/  [ apozeme ,  Fr.  apozema,  Lat.  of  aTro&^a, 
of  to  decoCt.]  A  medicinal  decoCtion  of  herbs, 

dowers,  roots,  barks,  See. 

To  APPA'L,  v.  a.  [appa/ir,  Fr.  It  might  more  properly 
have  been  written  appale.  ]  To  fright;  to  ftrike  with  fud- 
denfear;  todeprefs;  to  difeourage  : 

Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 

Thou  dreadful  Ajax  ;  that  th’  appalled,  air 

May  pierce  the  head  of  thy  great  combatant.  Shake/peare. 

The  monller  curls 

His  flaming  creft,  all  other  thirfl  appall’d, 

Qr  fliiv’ring  flies,  or  choak’d  at  dillance  Hands.  Thomfon. 

APPA'LEMENT,y.  Depreflion;  difeouragement ;  im- 
preffion  of  fear. — The  furious  daughter  of  them  was  a 
great  difeouragement  and  appalanent  to  the  reft.  Bacon. 

APPAMAT'TOX,  a  river  of  Virginia,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  navigable  as  far  as  Broadways,  by  veffels  of  any  fize 
that  can  crofs  the  bar  in  James’s  river  ;  it  afterwards  keeps 
eight  or  nine  feet  water  up  to  Fifher’s  bar ;  and  from  four 
to  five  feet  or  upwards,  from  thence  to  Peterfburgh,  where 
its  navigation  ceafes. 
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AP'PANAGE,yi  lappanaginm,  low  Lat.  probably  from 
panis,  bread.]  Lands  let  apart  by  princes  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  younger  children  : 

Had  he  thought  it  fit 

That  wealth  fliould  be  the  appanage  of  wit, 

The  god  of  light  could  ne’er  have  been  fo  blind, 

To  deal  it  to  the  word  of  human  kind.  Swift. 

APPAR A'TUS,yi  [Lat.]  Things  provided  as  means 
to  any  certain  end,  as  a  fet  of  indruments  for  any  art  or 
fcience ;  the  utendls  or  tools  of  a  trade ;  the  furniture  of 
a  houfe ;  ammunition  for  war;  equipage;  fhow. — Our- 
felves  are  eafily  provided  for ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  circum- 
flantials,  the  apparatus  or  equipage  of  human  life,  that  cods 
fo  much.  Pope. 

Apparatus,  in  chemidry.  See  Chemistry. 

Apparatus,  in  furgery.  See  Surgery. 

APPA'REL,y!  \_appareil,  Fr.]  Drefs  ;  vefture.  Ex¬ 
ternal  habiliments. — At  public  devotion,  his  refigned  car¬ 
riage  made  religion  appear  in  the  natural  apparel  of  lim- 
plicity.  Tatlcr.  It  has  no  plural. 

To  Apparel,  v.  a.  To  drefs;  to  clothe. — With  fuch 
robes  were  the  king’s  daughters  that  were  virgins  appa¬ 
relled.  2  Sam.  xiii.  18. — To  adorn  with  drefs. — She  did 
apparel  her  apparel,  and  with  the  precioufnefs  of  her  body 
made  it  mod  fuinptuous.  Sidney. — To  cover,  or  deck,  as 
with  drefs. —Shelves,  and  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  gulfs, 
being  apparelled  with  a  verdure  of  plants,  would  referable 
mountains  and  valleys.  Bentley. — To  fit  out ;  to  furnifh  : 
(not  in  ttfe.) — It  hath  been  agreed,  that  either  of  them 
Ihottld  fend  Ihips  to  fea  well  manned  and  apparelled  to  fight. 
Hayward. 

APPA'RF.NT,  adj.  \_apparcnt,  Fr.  apparens ,  Lat.j 
Plain;  indubitable;  not  doubtful. — The  main  principles 
of  reafon  are  in  themfelves  apparent.  For  to  make  nothing 
evident  of  itfclf  unto  man’s  underftanding,  were  to  take 
away  all  poflibility  of  knowing  any, thing.  Hooker. — Seem¬ 
ing;  in  appearance ;  not  real. — The  perception  intellect¬ 
ive  often  correCts  the  report  of  phantaly,  as  in  the  apparent 
bignefs  of  the  fun,  the  apparent  crookednefs  of  the  flaff  in 
air  and  water,  &c.  Hale. — Vilible;  in  oppofition  to  fee  ret. 

■ — The  outward  and  apparent  fanftity  of  aclions  (hould  flow 
from  purity  of  heart.  Rogers.  —  Open  ;  evident  ;  known  ; 
not  merely  fufpedted.  Certain;  not  presumptive  : 

He  is  the  next  of  blood 

And  heir  apparent  to  the  Englifh  crown.  Shake/peare, 

Apparent, _/!  Elli ptically  ufed  for  heir  apparent: 

Draw  thy  fword  in  right. - 

■ — I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 

And  in  that  quarrel  ufe  it.  Shake/peare. 

Apparent,  among  mathematicians  and  adronomers, 
denotes  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  in  condradidinClion 
from  their  real  date,  either  as  to  didance,  figure,  magnG 
tude,  pofition,  &c.  &c.  Tints, 

Apparent  Diameter,  or  Magnitude,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  not  the  real  length  of  the 
diameter,  but  the  angle  which  taiey  fubtend  at  the  eye, 
or  under  which  they  appear.  And  hence,  the  angle,  or 
apparent  extent,  diminifiling  with  the  didance  of  the  ofe- 
jeCl,  a  very  fntall  objeCt,  as  AB,  may  have  the  fame  ap¬ 
parent  diameter  as  a  very  large  one  FG;  and  indeed  the 
objects  have  all  the  fame  apparent  diameter  that  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fame  angle  FEG.  And,  if  thefe  are  paral¬ 
lel,  the  real  magnitudes  are  diredtly  proportional  to  their 
difiances. 


But  the  apparent  magnitude  varies  not  only  by  the  dif- 
tance,  but  alfo  by  the  polition  of  it.  So,  if  the  object 

CD 
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CD  be  changed  from  the  direct  pofition  to  the  oblique  one 
CV,  its  apparent  magnitude  would  then  be  only  the  angle 
C Ed,  inftead  of  the  angle  CED. 


A  i'  B 
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If  the  eye  E  be  placed  between  two  parallels  AB,  CD, 
thefe  parallels  will  appear  to  converge  or  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  each  other  the  farther  they  are  continued  out, 
and  at  lafl  they  will  appear  to  coincide  in  that  point  where 
the  fight  terminates,  which  will  happen  when  the  optic- 
angle  BED  becomes  equal  to  about  one  minute  of  a  de¬ 
gree,  the  (mailed  angle  under  which  an  objeCt  is  vifihle. 
Alio  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  fame  objeCt  FG  or 
BD,  feen  at  different  distances,  that  is  the  angles  FKG, 
BED,  are  in  a  lefs  ratio  than  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the 
diftances,  or  the  diftance  increafes.in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  anglp  or  apparent  magnitude  diminifhes.  But  when 
the  objeCt  is  very  remote1,  or  the  optic  angle  is  very  fmall, 
as  one  degree  or  thereabouts,  the  angle  then  varies  nearly 
as  the  difiance  reciprocally.  But,  although  the  optic  an¬ 
gle  be  the  u filial  or  fienfible  meafure  of  the  apparent  mag¬ 
nitude  of  an  objeCt,  yet  habit,  and  the  frequent  experi¬ 
ence  of  looking  at  diftant  objects,  by  which  we  know  that 
they  are  larger  titan  they  appear,  lias  fo  far  prevailed  up¬ 
on  the  imagination  and  judgment,  as  to  caufe  this  alio  to 
have  Come  (hare  in  our  eftimation  of  apparent  magnitudes; 
fo  that  thefe  will  be  judged  to  be  more  than  in  the  ratio 
of  the  optic  angles. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  fame  object,  at  the  fame 
diftance,  is  different  to  different  perfons,  and  different  ani¬ 
mals,  and  even  to  the  fame  perfon,  when  viewed  in  diffe¬ 
rent  lights,  all  which  may  be  occalioned  by  the  different 
magnitudes  of  the  eye,  cauling  the  optic  angle  to  differ  as 
that  is  greater  or  lefs  :  and  fince,  in  the  fame  perfon,  the 
more  light  there  comes  from  an  objeCt,  the  lefs  is  the  pu¬ 
pil  of  the  eye,  looking  at  that  object;  therefore  the  optic 
angle  will  alfo  be  lefs,  and  confequently  the  apparent  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  objeCt.  Every  one  muff  have  experienced 
the  truth  of  this,  by  looking  at  another  perfon  in  a  room, 
and  afterwards  abroad  in  the  funfhine,  when  he  always 
appears  fmaller  than  in  a  room  where  the  light  is  lefs.  So 
alfo,  objeCts  up  in  the  air,  having  more  light  coming 
from  them  than  when  they  are  upon  the  ground,  or  near 
it,  may  appear  lefs  in  the  former  cafe  than  in  the  latter; 
as  the  ball  of  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s  church, 
■which  is  fix  feet  in  diameter,  appeal  s  lefs  than  an  object 
of  the  fame  diameter  feen  at  the  fame  diffance  below,  near 
the  ground.  And  this  may  be  the  chief  reafon  why  the 
fun  and  moon  appear  fo  much  larger  when  feen  in  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  where  their  beams  are  weak,  than  when  they  are 
railed  higher,  and  their  light  is  more  bright  and  glaring. 
Again,  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  a  rare  medium,  and  view 
an  object  through  a  denfer,  as  glafs  or  water,  having  plane 
furfaces;  the  objeCt  will  appear  larger  than  it  is:  and 
contrariwife,  fmaller.  And  hence  it  is  ■that  fifties,  and 
other  objefts,  feen  in  the  water,  by  an  eye  in  the  air,  al¬ 
ways  appear  larger  than  in  the  air.  In  like  manner,  an 
object  will  appear  larger  when  viewed  through  a  globe  of 
glafs  or  water,  or  any  convex  fpherical  fegments  of  thefe  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  appear  fmaller  when  viewed 
through  a  concave  of  glafs  or  water. 

Apparent  Distance,  is  that  diftance  which  we  judge 
an  objeCt  to  be  from  us,  when  feen  afar  off".  This  is  com¬ 
monly  very  different  from  the  true  diftance  ;  becaufe  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  all  very  remote  objects,  whdfe  parts  can¬ 
not  well  be  diftinguiflied,  and  which  have  no  other  vifible  ob¬ 
jects  near  them,  are  at  the  fame  diftance  from  us ;  though 
perhaps  they  may  be  thoufands  or  millions  of  miles  off; 
•as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fun  and  moon.  The  apparent  diltan- 
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ces  of  objects  are  alfo  greatly  altered  by  the  refraCtion  of 
the  medium  through  which  they  are  feen. 

Apparent  Figure,  is  the  figure  or  (hape  which  an 
objeCt  appears  under  when  viewed  at  a  diftance ;  and  is 
often  very  different  from  the  true  figure.  For  a  ftraight 
line,  viewed  at  a  diftance,  may  appear  but  as  a  point ;  a 
furface,  as  a  line;  and  a  folid,  as  a  furface.  Alfo  thefe 
may  appear  of  different  magnitudes,  and  the  furface  and 
folid  of  different  figures,  according  to  their  fituation  with 
refpeCt  to  the  eye:  thus,  the  arch  of  a  circle  may  appear 
a  ftraight  line;  a  fquare,  a  trapezium,  or  even  a  triangle; 
a  circle,  an  elliplls;  angular  magnitudes,  round;  and  a 
Sphere,  a  circle.  Alfo  all  objects  have  a  tendency  to.round- 
nefs  and  fmoothnefs,  or  appear  lefs  angular,  as  their  dif¬ 
tance  is  greater:  for,  as  the  diftance  is  increafed,  the 
fmaller  angles  and  afperities  firft  difappear,  by  fubtending 
a  lefs  angle  than  one  minute  ;  after  thefe,  the  next  larger 
difappear,  for  the  fame  reafon;  and  fo  on  continually,  as 
the  diftance  is  more  and  more  increafed  ;  the  objeCt  feem- 
ing  (till  more  and  more  round  and  fimooth.  So,  a  triangle, 
or  fquare,  at  a  great  diftance,  (hews  only  as  a  round  (peck  ; 
and  the  edge  of  the  moon  appears  round  to  the  eye,  not- 
withftanding  the  hills  and  valleys  on  her  furface.  And 
hence  it  is  alfo,  that  near  objects,  as  a  range  of  lamps,  or 
fuch  like,  feen  at  a  great  diftance,  appear  to  be  contigu¬ 
ous,  and  to  form  one  uniform  continued  magnitude,  by 
the  intervals  between  them  difappearing,  from  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  angles  fubtended  by  them. 

Apparent  Motion,  is  either  that  motion  which  we 
perceive  in  a  diftant  body  that  moves,  the  eye  at  the  fame 
time  being  either  in  motion  or  at  reft;  or  that  motion 
which  an  objeCt  at  reft  feems  to  have,  while  the  eye  itfelf 
only  is  in  motion.  The  motions  of  bodies  at  a  great  dif¬ 
tance,  though  really  moving  equally,  or  palling  over  equal 
fpaces  in  equal  times,  may  appear  to  be  very  unequal  and 
irregular  to  the  eye,  which  can  only  judge  of  them  by  the 
mutation  of  the  angle  at  the  eye.  And  motions,  to  be 
equally  vifible,  or  appear  equal,  liiuft  be  direCtly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  diftances  of  the  objeCts  moving.  Again, 
very  fwift  motions,  as  thofe  of  the  luminaries,  may  not 
appear  to  be  any  motions  at  all,  but  like  that  of  the  hour- 
hand  of  a  clock,  on  account  of  tire  great  diftance  of  the 
objeCt'S:  and  this  will  always  happen,  when  the  fpacc  ac¬ 
tually  paffed  over  in  one  fecond  of  time  is  lefs  than  about 
the  14000th  part  of  its  diftance  from  the  eye;  for  the 
hour-hand  of  a  clock,  and  the  ftars  about  the  earth,  move 
at  the  .rate  of  fifteen  feconds  of  a  degree  in  one  fecond  of 
time,  which  is  only  the  1375 1  part  of  the  radius  or  diftance 
from  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  poftible  for  the 
motion  of  a  body  to  be  fo  fwift,  as  not  to  appear  any  mo¬ 
tion  at  all;  as  when  through  the  whole  fpace.it  deferibes 
there  conllantly  appears  a  continued  furface  or  (olid  as  it 
were  generated  by  the  motion  of  the. objeCt,  as  when  any 
thing  is  whirled  very  fwiftly  round,  describing  a  ring,  &c. 
Alfo,  the  more  oblique  the  eye  is  to 
■the  line  which  a  diftant  body  moves 
in,  the  more  will  the  apparent  motion 
differ  from  the  true  one.  So,  if  a  bo¬ 
dy  revolve  with  an  equable  motion  in 
the  circumference  of  thecircle  ABCD, 

&c.  and  the  eye  be  at  E  in  the  plane 
of  the  circle  ;  as  the  body  moves  from 
A  to  B  and  C,  it  feems  to  move  (lower 
and  (lower  along  the  line  ALK,  till 
when  the  body  arrives  at  C,  it  appears 
at  reft  at  K  ;  then  when  it  really  moves 
from  C  by  D  to  F,  it  appears  to  move 
quicker  and  quicker  from  K  by  L  to 
A,  where  its  motion  is  quickeft  of.all ; 
after  this  it  appears  to  move  (lower 
and  flower  from  A  to  N  while  the  body 
moves  from  F  to  H  :  there,  becoming 
ftationary  again,  it  appears  to  return  from  N  to  A  in  the 
ftraight  line,  while  it  really  moves  from  H  by  I  to  A  in 
the  circle.  And- thus  it  appeai>.to.  move  in  the  line  KN 
9  X  by- 
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by  a  motion  continually  varying  between  the  lead,  or  no¬ 
thing,  at  the  extremes  K  and  N,  and  the  greateft  of  all 
at  the  middle  point  A.  Or,  if  the  motion  be  referred  to 
the  concave  fide  of  the  circle,  inftead  of  the  line  KN,  the 
appearances  will  be  the  lame. 

If  an  eye  move  direCtly  forwards  from  E  to  O,  &c.  any 
remote  objeCt  at  reft  at  P,  will  appear  to  move  the  con- 
o  p  trary  way,  or  from  P  to  with  the 

fame  velocity.  But,  if  the  objeCt  P 
move  the  fame  way,  and  with  the  fame 
velocity  as  the  eye,  it  will  feem  to 
ftand  ftill.  If  the  objeCt  have  a  lefs 
velocity  than  the  eye,  it  will  appear 

K,  ~  0  to  move  back  towards  Q^with  the  dif¬ 

ference  of  the  velocities;  and,  if  it  moves  falter  than  tire 
eye,  it  will  appear  to  move  forwards  from  Q^_with  the 
fame  difference  of  the  velocities.  And  fo  lilcewife  when 
the  objeCt  P  moves  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  eye,  it 
appears  to  move  backwards  with  the  fum  of  the  motions 
of  the  two.  And  the  truth  of  all  this  is  experienced  by 
perfons  fitting  in  a  boat  moving  on  a  river,  or  in  a  wheel- 
carriage  when  running  faff,  and  viewing  houfes  or  trees, 
&c.  on  the  fiiore  or  fide  of  the  road,  or  other  boats  or 
wheel-carriages  all'o  in  motion. 

Apparent  Heir,  in  law.  See  Heir. 

APPA'RENTLY,  adv.  Evidently  ;  openly. — Vices  ap¬ 
parently  tend  to  the  impairing  of  men’s  health.  Tillotfon. 

APPARl'TION,/!  [from  apparco,  Lat.  to  appear,  j  Ap¬ 
pearance  ;  vifibility. — My  retirement  tempted  me  to  divert 
thofe  melancholy  thoughts  which  the  new  apparitions  of 
foreign  invalion  and  domeftic  difeontent  gave  us.  Denham. 
The  thing  appearing;  a  form  ;  a  vifible  objeft : 

I  have  mark’d 

A  thoufand  blulhing  apparitions 
To  ftart  into  her  face;  a  thoufand  innocent  ffiames 
In  angel  whitenefs  bear  away  thofe  blufties.  Shakefpeare. 
A  fpeCtre;  a  walking  fpirit. — Tender  minds  ffiould  not 
receive  early  imprefiions  of  goblins,  fpetflres,  and  appari¬ 
tions ,  wherewith  maids  fright  them  into  compliance.  Locke. 
See  Ghost. 

Apparition,  in  aftronomy,  denotes  a  ftar’s  or  other 
luminary’s  becoming  vifible,  which  before  was  hid.  So, 
the  heliacal  riling  is  rather  an  apparition  than  a  proper 
riling. 

APPA'RITORS,y.  [from  apparco,  Lat.  to  be  at  hand.] 
Such  perfons  as  are  at  hand  to  execute  the  proper  orders 
of  the  magiftrate  or  judge  of  any  court  of  judicature. 
The  loweft  officer  of  the  eccleliaftical  court ;  a  fummoner. 

■ — They  fwallowedall  the  Roman  hierarchy,  from  the  pope 
to  the  apparitor.  Ayliffe. 

APPAUME'E,y.  in  heraldry,  denotes  one  hand  ex¬ 
tended,  with  the  full  palm  appearing,  and  the  thumb  and 
fingers  at  full  length. 

To  APPA'Y,  v.  a.  [appayer,  old  Fr.  to  fatisfy.]  To  fa- 
tisfy ;  to  content :  whence  well  appayed,  is  plcafcd ,  ill  ap- 
payed,  is  a neafy.  It  is  now  obfolete. 

To  APPEA'CH,  v.  a.  Toaccufe;  to  inform  again!!  any 
perfon.  To  cenfure  ;  to  reproach;  to  taint  with  accufation: 
Nor  canft  nor  durft  thou,  traitor,  on  thy  pain, 

Apprach  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain.  Dryden. 

APPE ACH'MENT,/.  Charge  exhibited  againft  any 
man ;  accufation. 

To  APPE'AL,  v.  n.  \_appello,  Lat.]  To  transfer  a  caufe 
from  one  to  another;  with  the  particles  to  and  from. — From 
the  ordinary  therefore  they  appeal  to  themfelves.  Hooker. 
— To  refer  to  another  as  judge. — Force,  ora  declared  fign 
of  force,  upon  the  perlon  of  another,  where  there  is  no 
common  fuperior  on  earth  to  appeal  to  for  relief,  is  the 
ftate  of  war;  and  it  is  the  want  of  fuch  an  appeal  gives  a 
man  the  right  of  war,  even  againft  an  aggrelfor,  though 
he  be  in  fociety,  and  a  fellow-fubjeCt.  Locke. — To  call 
another  as  witnefs. — Whether  this,  that  the  foul  always 
thinks,  be  a  felf-evident  propofition,  I  appeal  to  mankind. 
Locke, — To  charge  wjtli  a  crime ;  to  accufe ;  a  term  of  law  : 
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One  but  flatters  us, 

As  well  appeareth  by  the  caufe  you  come. 

Namely,  t’  appeal  each  other  of  high  treafen.  Shakefpeare. 

Appeal,  f.  An  appeal  is  a  provocation  from  an  inferior 
to  a  fuperior  judge,  whereby  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  judge  is  fora  while  fufpended,  in  refpeCt  of  the  caufe  ; 
the  cognizance  being  devolved  to  the  fuperior  judge. 

Appeals  lie  from  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  to  the 
houle  of  lords.  In  ecclefiaftical  cafes,  if  an  appeal  is 
brought  before  a  bifiiop,  it  may  be  removed  to  the  arch- 
bifliop  ;  if  before  an  archdeacon,  to  the  court  of  arches, 
and  thence  to  the  archbifiiop  ;  and  from  the  archbilhop’s 
court  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

Appeal,  in  common  law,  hath  two  fignifications ;  one 
is,  the  removing  a  caufe  from  an  inferior  court,  or  judge, 
to  a  fuperior;  as  from  one  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace 
to  the  quarter  feffions.  The  other  kind  of  appeal  is  a  pro- 
fecution  againft  a  fuppofed  offender,  by  the  party’s  own 
private  action;  profecuting  alfo  for  the  crown,  in  refpeCt 
of  the  offence  againft  the  public.  2  Haw.  155.  In  which 
latter  fenfe,  an  appeal  may  be  brought  in  three  cafes:  1. 
By  a  man  for  a  wrong  done  to  his  anceftor.  2.  By  a  wife 
for  the  death  of  her  hulhand.  3.  For  wrong  done  to  the 
appellants  themfelves  ;  as  in  cale  of  robbery,  rape,  or  mat- 
hem.  Wood,  b.  4.  c.  5. 

By  ftatute  6  Edw.  I.  c.  9.  all  appeals  of  death  muft  be 
fued  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  completion  of  the 
felony.  And  if  a  man  be  acquitted  on  an  indictment  of 
murder,  or  found  guilty  and  pardoned  by  the  king,  yet  he 
ought  not  (in  ftriCtnefs)  to  go  at  large,  but  be  imprifoned 
or  let  to  bail  till  the  year  and  day  be  paft,  within  which 
time  an  appeal  may  be  brought.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  If  the 
appellee  is  conviCted,  the  ancient  ufage  wras,  fo  late  as 
Henry  the  Fourth’s  time,  that  all  the  relations  of  the  (lain 
fhould  drag  the  appellee  to  the  place  of  execution.  4  Bl.  3 1 6 . 

Forafmuch  as  an  appeal  is  the  fuitof  the  party,  as  well 
as  of  the  king,  hence  it  is  that  the  king  cannot  pardon  an 
offender  found  guilty  upon  an  appeal,  as  he  may  when 
found  guilty  upon  an  indictment ;  for  in  fuch  cafe  he  can 
only  pardon  for  himfelf,  but  not  for  the  party.  2  Haw.  155. 
However  the  punifhment  of  the  offender  may  be  remitted 
and  difeharged  by  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  interefted; 
and,  as  the  king  by  his  pardon  may  fruftrate  an  indictment, 
fo  the  appellant  by  his  releafe  may  difeharge  an  appeal. 
4  Blackjl.  316.  If  the  perfon  appealed  be  acquitted  on  the 
appeal,  the  appellor  (hall  be  imprifoned  for  a  year,  and 
reftore  damages  to  the  party,  and  be  grievoufiy  fined  to 
the  king,  13  Edw.  I.  ft.  1.  c.  12.  that  is,  if  the  appeal 
fhall  appear  to  the  court  to  have  been  malicious.  2  Haw. 
198.  And,  being  acquitted  on  the  appeal,  he  cannot  af¬ 
terwards  be  indiCted  for  the  fame  offence.  4  Blackfi.  315. 
But  appeal  is  now  entirely  difufed,  on  account  of  the  great 
nicety  required  in  conducting  it,  and  the  charges  of  pro- 
fecution  ;  and  indictment  is  the  only  method  now  taken. 

APPEAL'ANT,yi  He  that  appeals : 

Lords  appealants, 

Your  differences  dial!  all  reft  under  gage, 

Till  we  aflign  you  to  your  days  of  trial.  Shakefpeare. 

APPEAL'ER,  /  One  who  makes  an  appeal. 

To  APPE'AR,  v.  n.  \_appareo ,  I.at.]  To  be  in  fight;  to 
be  vifible. — As  the  leprofy  appearetk  in  the  (kin  of  the 
flefh.  Lev.  xiii.  43. — To  become  vifible  as  a  fpirit. — For 
I  have  appea red  unto  thee  for  this  purpofe,  to  make  thee 
a  minifter  and  a  witnefs.  APIs,  xxvi.  16. — To  ftand  in  the 
prefence  of  another,  generally  ufed  of  (landing  before 
home  fuperior;  to  offer  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  a  tri¬ 
bunal. — When  (hall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?  Pfalm, 
xlii.  2. — To  be  objeCt  of  obfervation. — Let  thy  work  ap- 
pear  unto  thy  fervants,  and  thy  glory  unto  their  children. 
Pfalm,  xc.  16. — To  exhibit  one’s  felf  before  a  court  of 

juftice _ This  morning  fee  you  do  appear  before  them. 

Shakefpeare. — To  be  made  clear  by  evidence. — Egfrid  did 
utterly  wafte  and  fubdue  it,  as  appears  out  of  Beda’s  com¬ 
plaint  againft  him ;  and  Edgar  brought  it  under  his  obe¬ 
dience. 
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dience,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  record.  Spenfer. — To  feem, 
in  oppolition  to  reality. — His  firft  and  principal  care  be¬ 
ing  to  appear  unto  his  people  fitch  as  he  would  have 
them  be,  and  to  be  fuch  as  he  appeared .  Sidney.- — To  be 
plain  beyond  dil'pute. — From  experiments,  ufeful  indica¬ 
tions  may  be  taken,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows.  Ar- 
buthnot: 

APPEAR'ANCE,/.  The  aft  of  coming  into  fight ;  as, 
They  were  lurprifed  by  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  "  The  thing  feen ;  as,  The  remarkable  appearances  in 
the  Iky.  Phenomena  ;  that  quality  of  any  thing  which  is 
vifible. — The  advancing  day  of  experimental  knowledge 
difclofeth  fuch  appearances ,  as  will  not  lie  even  in  any  mo¬ 
del  extant.  Glanvilte. — Semblance;  not  reality. — The  hy¬ 
pocrite  would  not  put  on  the  appearance  of  virtue,  if  it  was 
not  the  moft  proper  means  to  gain  love.  Addifon. — Out- 
doe  ;  (how. — Under  a  fair  and  beautiful  appearance  there 
fhould  ever  be  the  real  fubftance  of  good.  Rogers. — En¬ 
try  into  a  place  or  company. — Do  the  fame  juftice  to  ano¬ 
ther,  which  will  be  done  us  hereafter  by  thofe,  who  (hall 
make  their  appearance  in  the  world,  when  this  generation 
is  no  more.  Addifon. — Apparition;  fupernatural  vilibility. 

_ I  think  a  perfon  terrified  with  the  imagination  of  fpec- 

tres,  more  reafonable  than  one  who  thinks  the  appearance 
of  fpirits  fabulous.  Addifon. — Exhibition  of  the  perfon  to 
a  court : 

I  will  not  tarry  ;  no,  nor  ever  more 

Upon  this  bufinefs  my  appearance  make 

In  any  of  their  courts.  Shakefpeare. 

Prefence;  mein. — Health,  wealth,  viftory,  and  honour, 
are  introduced  ;  wifdom  enters  the  lad,  and  fo  captivates 
with  her  appearance,  that  he  gives  himfelf  up  to  her.  Ad¬ 
difon.— Probability,  feeming;  likelihood.— There  is  that 
which  hath  no  appearance,  that  this  pried  being  utterly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  true  perfon,  according  to  whofe  pat¬ 
tern  he  (liould  (hape  his  counterfeit,  fiiould  think  itpofli- 
ble  for  him  to  inftruft  his  player.  Bacon. 

Appearance,  inlaw,  dignifies  the  defendant’s  filing 
common  or  fpecial  bail,  when  he  is  arrefted  on  any  procefs 
cut  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter.  Anciently,  the  fheriff, 
on  execution  of  the  writ,  was  obliged  to  take  the  defend¬ 
ant  into  cuftody,  in  order  to  produce  him  in  court  upon 
the  return,  however  fmall  and  minute  the  caufe  of  aftion 
might  be.  For  not  having  obeyed  the  original  fummons, 
he  had  (hewn  a  contempt  of  the  court,  and  was  no  longer 
to  be  trufted  at  large.  But  when  the  fummons  fell  into 
difufe,  and  the  capias  became,  in  fact,  the  fird  procefs, 
it  was  thought  hard  to  imprifon  a  man  for  a  contempt 
which  was  only  fuppofed  ;  and  therefore  in  common  cafes, 
by  the  gradual  indulgence  of  the  courts,  (at  length  au- 
thorifed  by  the  datutes  12  Geo.  I.  c.  9.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  27.)  the  fherift' or  his  officer  can  now  only  perfonally 
ferve  the  defendant  with  the  copy  of  the  writ  or  procefs, 
and  with  notice  in  writing  to  appear  by  his  attorney  in  court 
to  defend  this  aftion  ;  which  in  effeft  reduces  it  to  a  mere 
fummons.  And,  if  the  defendant  thinks  proper  to  appear 
upon  this  notice,  his  appearance  is  recorded,  and  he  puts 
in  fureties  for  his  future  attendance  and  obedience;  which 
fureties  are  called  common  bail,  being  two  imaginary  per- 
fons,  ufualiy  named  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe ;  or,  if  the 
defendant  doth  not  appear  upon  the  return  of  the  writ,  or 
within  four  (or  in  fome  cafes  eight)  days  after,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  may  enter  an  appearance  for  him,  as  if  he  had  really 
appeared ;  and  may  file  common  bail  in  the  defendant’s 
name,  and  proceed  thereupon  as  if  the  defendant  had  done 
it  himfelf.  But,  if  the  plaintiff  will  make  affidavit  that 
the  caufe  of  aftion  amounts  to  10I.  or  upwards,  then  the 
defendant  upon  the  arreft  mud  either  go  to  prifon,  or  put 
in  fpecial  bail;  which  is  done  by  entering  into  a  bond  to 
the  fheriff,  with  one  or  more  fureties,  (not  fictitious  per- 
fons,  as  in  the  former  cafe  of  common  bail,  but  real,  fub- 
ftantial,  refponfible,  men,)  to  infure  the  defendant’s  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  return  of  the  writ,  which  is  called  the 
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bail  bond ;  and,  on  the  return  of  the  writ,  or  within  four 
days  after,  the  defendant  mud  appear  according  to  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  writ.  Which  appearance  is  effefted  by  put¬ 
ting  in  bail  to  the  ablion,  and  is  commonly  called  putting  in 
bail  above.  This  bail  above,  or  bail  to  the  aftion,  muff 
be  put  in  either  in  open  court,  or  before  one  of  the  judges 
thereof;  or  elfe,  in  the  country,  before  a  commiffioner  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe  by  virtue  of  the  flatute  4  Win. 
c.  4.  3  Blackfl.  287,  289.  Appearance  falves  error  in 
mefne  procefs.  1  Vcz.  386. 

Appearance,  in  perfpeftive,  is  the  reprefentation  or 
projeftion  of  a  figure,  body,  or  the  like  objeft,  on  the 
perfpeftive  plane.  The  appearance  of  an  objective  right 
line,  is  always  a  right  line.  See  Perspective. 

APPEAR'ER,yi  The  perfon  that  appears. — That  owls 
and  ravens  are  ominous  appearers,  and  prefignify  unlucky 
events,  was  an  augurial  conception.  Brown. 

APPEAS'ABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  pacified  ;  recon- 
cileable. 

APPEAS'ABLENESS,/  The  quality  of  being  eafily 
appeafed ;  reconcileablenefs. 

To  APPE'ASE,  v.  a.  [ appaifer ,  Fr.]  To  quiet ;  to  put 
in  a  (late  of  peace. — By  his  counfel  he  appeafeth  the  deep,, 
and  planteth  iflands  therein.  Ecclus,  xliii.23. — To  pacify; 
to  reconcile;  to  (till  wrath. — So  Simon  was  appeafedtowoccd.% 
them,  and  fought  no  more  againit  them.  1  Mac.  xiii.47. 

O  God  !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appeefe  thee, 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone.  Shakefpeare. 

The  reft  (hall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  warn’d 
Their  finfuf  date,  and  to  appeafe  betimes 
Th’  incenfed  Deity.  Milton. 

APPE ASE'MENT,y.  A  date  of  peace. — Being  nei¬ 
ther  in  numbers  nor  in  courage  great,  partly  by  authority,, 
partly  by  entreaty,  they  were  reduced  to  fome  good  ap- 
peafements.  Hayward. 

APPEAS'ER,yi  He  that  pacifies  others  ;  he  that  quiets- 
difturbances. 

APPEL'LANT,/  \_appello,  Lat.  to  call.]  A  challen¬ 
ger  ;  one  that  fummons  another  to  anfvver  either  in  the  lifts- 
or  in  a  court  of  judice  : 

Thefe  fhifts  refuted,  anfwer  thy  appellant. 

Though  by  his  blindnefs  maim’d  for  high  attempts, 

Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  lingle  fight..  Milton. 

One  that  appeals  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  power. — An  ap¬ 
peal  transfers  the  cognizance  of  the  caufe  to  the  fuperior 
judge;  fo  that,  pending  the  appeal,  nothing  can  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  prejudice  of  the  appellant.  Ayliffe. 

APPEL'LATE,yi  \_appellatus,  Lat.]  The  perfon  ap¬ 
pealed  againd. — An  appellatory  libel  ought  to  contain  the 
name  of  the  party  appellant ;  the  name  of  him  from  whofe 
fentence  it  is  appealed  ;  the  name  of  him  to  whom  it  is 
appealed;  from  What  fentence  it  is  appealed ;  the  day  of 
the  fentence  pronounced,  and  appeal  interpofed ;  and  the 
name  of  the  party  appellate,  or  perfon  againd  whom  the 
appeal  is  lodged.  Ayliffe. 

A PPELLA'T ION,/  \_appellatio,'Lt\t.~\  Name;  word 
by  which  any  thing  is  called.— Good  and  evil  commonly 
operate  upon  the  mind  of  man,  by  refpeftive  names  or 
appellations,  by  which  they  are  notified  and  conveyed  to 
the  mind.  South. 

APPEI.T.ATlVE,yi  \_appcllativum,  Lat.]  Words  and 
names  are  either  common  or  proper.  Common  names  are 
fuch  as  dand  for  univerfal  ideas,  or  a  whole  rank  of  be¬ 
ings,  whether  general  or  fpecial.  Thefe  are  called  appel¬ 
latives.  So  fifh,  bird,  man,  city,  river,  are  common  names ; 
and  (o  are  trout,  eel,  lobder;  for  they  all  agree  to  many  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  fome  to  many  fpecies.  Watts. 

APPEL'LATlVELY,  adv.  According  to  the  manner 
of  nouns  appellative;  as,  This  man  is  a  Hercules.  Her¬ 
cules  is  ufed  appellatively  to  fignify  a  ftrong  man. 

APPEL'LATORY,  adj.  That  which  contains  an  ap¬ 
peal. 
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APPF.LLE'R,/.  One  who  is  appealed  againft,  and  ac  - 
ctlfed. 

To  APPE'ND,  v.a.  [ appendo ,  Lat.  to  hang  to  any  thing.] 
To  hang  any  tiling  upon  another  ;  as,  The  infcription  Was 
appended,  to  the  column  :  the  feal  is  appended  to  the  record. 
To  add  to  fomething,  as  an  acceflory,  not  a  principal  part. 

APPEN'DAGE,  J.  [French.]  S.Ohiethibg  added  to 
Another  thing,  without  being  neceffary  to  its  ellenee,  as  A 
portico  to  the  houfe.— Modefty  is  the  appendage  of  fdbrifety, 
and  is  to  chaftity,  to  temperance*  and  to  humility,  as  t lie 
fringes  aVe  ro  a  garment.  Taylor. 

APPEN'D  ANT,  adj.  [French.]  Hanging  to  fomething 
'elfe.  Belonging  to  ;  annexed  ;  concomitant.— Riches  mul¬ 
tiplied  beyond  the  proportion  of  our  cl  lu  rafter,  and  the 
w  ants  appenda.nl  to  it,  naturally  difpofe  men  to  forget  God. 
Rogers. 

Append  ant,  f.  That  Which  belongs  to  another  thing-, 
as  an  accidental  or  adventitious  part.; — A  word,  a  look,  a 
tread,  will  (trike,  as  they  are  appendants  to  external  fym- 
inetry,  or  indications  of  the  beauty  of  the  mind.  Greet). 

Appendant,  [from  apptndcns ,  Lat.]  inlaw,  is  a  thing 
of  inheritance  belonging  to  another  that  is  more  worthy. 
As  an  advowfon  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  land  ap¬ 
pendant  to  an  office,  a  feat  in  a  church  appendant  to  an 
Iioiife.  i  Injl.  in.  So  there  is  common  appendant; 
which  differs  from  common  appurtenant.  Common  ap¬ 
pendant  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  arable  land,  to  put  commonable  beads  upon  the  lord’s 
wade,  and  upon  the  lands  of  other  perfons  within  the 
fame  manor.  Common  appurtenant  arifes  from  no  con¬ 
nexion  of  tenure,  but  may  be  annexed  to  lands  in  other 
lordffiips,  or  extended  to  other  beads  befides  inch  as  are 

fmerally  commonable,  as  to  hogs,  goats,  and  the  like.  2 
'ackjl.  33.  If  a  thing  appendant  to  another  be  granted 
by  itfelf,  without  the  thing  to  which  it  is  appendant,  the 
appendancy  is  dedroyed,  and  that  which  was  appendant  is 
become  in  grofs  :  as  if  an  advowfon  appendant  be  granted 
without  the  manor  to  which  it  is  appendant  ;  or  the  ma¬ 
nor  be  granted,  faving  the  advowfon. 

To  APPEN'D IC ATE,  v.  a.  [from  appendo ,  Lat.]  To 
add  to  another  thing. — In  a  palace  there  is  the  cafe  or  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  firufture,  and  there  are  certain  additaments  ; 
as,  various  furniture,  and  curious  motions  of  divers  things 
appe.ndicalcd  to  it.  Hale. 

APPENDICA'TION,  yi  Adjunct ;  appendage;  an¬ 
nexion. — There  are  confiderable  parts  and  integrals,  and 
appcndications,  unto  the  munaus  afpectabilis,  impodible  to 
be  eternal.  Hale. 

APPENDI'TIA,  in  law,  the  appendages  or  pertinen¬ 
cies  of  an  edate.  Hence  lhe  word  pentkoufe,  for  the  ap¬ 
pendage  of  an  houfe. 

APPEN'DIX,  f.  [ appendices ,  plur.  Lat.]  Something 
appended  or  added  to  another  thing. — Normandy  became 
an  appendix  to  England,  the  nobler  dominion,  and  received 
,a  greater  conformity  of  their  laws  to  the  Englidi,  than  they 
gave  to  it.  Hale.  An  adjunct  or  concomitant. — All  con¬ 
current  appendices  of  the  aftion  ought  to  be  Jurveyed,  in 
order  to  pronounce  with  truth  concerning  it.  Watts. 

To  APPERTA'IN,  v.  n.  [appartenir ,  Fr.]  To  belong 
to  as  of  right :  with  to. — The  honour  of  deviling  this  doc¬ 
trine,  that  religion  ought  to  be  inforced  by  the  fword, 
would  be  found  appertaining  to  Mahomed  the  falfe  pro¬ 
phet.  Raleigh. 

The  Father,  /’  whom  in  heav’n  fupreme 
Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory,  appertains , 

Hath  honour’d  me,  according  to  his  will.  Milton. 

To  belong  to  by  nature  or  appointment. — If  the  foul  of  man 
did  ferve  only  to  give  him  being  in  this  life,  then  things 
appertaining  to  this  life  would  content  him,  as  we  fee 'they 
«o  other  creatures.  Hooker. 

A PPERT AIN'MENTjA  That  which  belongs  to  any 
rank  or  dignity. 

A-P  PE-R ' T E N A N C F, ,/!  [ appartenance Fr.]  Thattvhich 
belongs  or  relates  to  another  thing. — 'Can  they  which  be- 
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hold  the  eontroverfy  of  divinity  condemn  our  enquiries 
in  the  doubtful  ap  per  tenancies  of  arts,  and  receptaries  of 
phiiofophy.  Brown. 

APPER'  I INENT,  adj.  Belonging;  relating. 

\  on  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 

To  tnrnilh  him  with  all  appertinents 

Belonging  to  his  honour.  Shakefpeare. 

AP'PETENCE,  or  Ap'petency,  f  Xappelentia ,  Lat.l 
•Carnal  defire  ;  fenfual  appetite. 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  tafle 
Oi  luftfui  appet:nce  ;  to  ling  or  dance, 

To  drefs,  to  troule  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye.  Milton. 

APPP.  1  !  BI'LIT  y  ,  f.  The  quality  of  being  defirable. 
—  t  n-at  elicitation  which  the  fchools  intend,  isTi  deducing 
of  the  power  of  die  will  into  aft,  merely  from  the  appeti- 
bility  o f  the  objeft,  as  a  man  draws  a  child  after  him  with 
the  fight  of  a  green  bough.  Bramhall. 

AP'PETI BLE,  adj.  [appetibilis,  Lat.]  Defirable;  that 
which  may  be  the  object  of  appetite.— Power  botli  to  flight 
the  molt  appetible  objefts,  and  to  controul  the  molt  un¬ 
ruly  paffions.  Bramhall. 

APPEN'SA,  amulets,  or  things  hanging  about  the 
necks  of  di  leafed  perfons,  to  free  them  from  Tome  diltem- 
per,  as  a  dried  toad  to  flop  bleeding,  &c. 

AP'PETITE,  f.  [ appetitus ,  Lat.]  The  natural  deflre 
of  good;  the  inftinft  by  which  we  are  led  to  feek  plealure. 
— The  will  properly  and  (triftly  taken,  as  it  is  of  things 
which  are  referred  unto  the  end  that  man  delireth,  differ  - 
eth  greatly  from  that  inferior  natural  defire  which  we  call 
appetite.  The  objeft  of  appetite  is  vvhatfoever  fenfible  good 
may  be  wifhed  for  :  the  objeft  of  will  is  that  good  Which 
reafon  does  lead  us  to  leek.  Hooker.  The  deflre  of  fenfual 
plealure : 

Why,  ffie  would  hang  on  him, 

As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on.  Shakefpeare. 

Violent  longing;  eagernefs  after  any  thing. — Hopton  had 
an  extraordinary  appetite  to  engage  Waller  in  a  battle.  Cla¬ 
rendon.  The  thing  eagerly  delired. — Power  being  the  na¬ 
tural  appetite  of  princes,  a  limited  monarch  cannot  gratify  it. 
Swift.  Keenefsofftomach  ;  hunger;  deflre  of  food. — There 
be  four  principal  caufes  of  appetite ;  the  refrigeration  of 
the  ftomach,  joined  with  fome  drynefs  :  contraction  ;  vel- 
lication,  and  abiterlion  ;  befides  hunger,  which  is  an  emp- 
tinefs.  Bacon.  It  has  fometimes  of  before  the  objeft  of 
deflre.- — The  new  officer’s  nature  needed  fome  refiraint  to 
his  immoderate  appetite  of  power.  Clarendon.  Sometimes 
to.—  We  have  generally  fuch  an  appetite  to  praife,  that  we 
greedily  fuck  it  in. 

Appetites  are  paffions  direfted  to  general  objefts,  in 
contradiftinction  to  paflions  direfted  to  particular  objeft', 
which  retain  their  proper  name.  Thus  we  fay,  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  conqueft,  for  riches  ;  but  we 
fay  the  pafficn  of  love,  of  gratitude,  of  envy,  &c.  Ap¬ 
petite  may  be  alfo  diftinguifhed  from  paffion,  lince  the 
latter  has  no  exiftence  till  a  proper  objeft  be  prefented  : 
whereas  the  former  exilts  firft,  and  then  is  direfted  to  an 
objeft.  “  A  good  appetite  needs  no  fauce.”  Fr.  A  bon 
appetit  il  ne  faut  point  de  fauce.  The  Latins  fay,  Optimum 
cibi  condimcntum  fames.  The  Germans,  Hunger  ifl  de  v re¬ 
lief  loch.  [Hunger  is  the  belt  fauce  or  cook. )  The  mean¬ 
ing  is,  that  a  good  appetite  makes  our  food  go  down  more 
favourily  than  the  belt  fauces  without  it,  and,  where  the 
former  is,  the  latter  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  very  deltruc- 
tive  to  our  conflitution. 

APPETPTION, /.  [appetit io,  Lat.]  Deflre. — We  find 
in  animals  an  eftimative  or  judicial  faculty,  and  appetitien 
or  averfation.  Hale. 

AP'PETITIVE,  adj.  [  from  appetite.  ]  That  which  de¬ 
fires  ;  that  which  has  the  quality  of  defiring. — The  will  is 
not  a  bare  dpbetitive  power,  as  that  of  the  fenfual  appetite, 
hut  rt  a  rational  appetite.  Hale. 
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AP'PIA  V.lA,  or  Appian  Way,  aa  ancient  paved  high¬ 
way  of  Italy.  It  began  within  the  city  of  Rome,  at  the  place 
where  Conftantine’s  triumphal  arch  is  erected.  The  tirft 
projector  of  it,  Appius  Claudius  Caacus,  at  an  immenfeex- 
pence  from  the  public  treafury,  carried  it  as  far  as  Capua  ; 
Julius  CW far,  from  Capua  to  Benevento  ;  and  Auguftus 
thence  to  Brundufium.  The  Appian  Way,  a  great  part 
of  which  remains  entire  till  this  day,  was  350  miles  in 
length,  and  about  15  feet  in  breadth.  Caius  Gracchus 
placed  Hones  along  it,  called  cippi,  for  travellers  to  fit 
and  reft  on,  and  riders  to  mount  at,  who,  in  thofe  days, 
had  no  ftirrups  ;  alfo  mile-ftones,  called  miliaria,  or  lapi- 
des.  It  was  laid  with  very  hard  ftone,  and  was  fo  wide, 
that  feveral  waggons  could  goabreaft.  Statius  calls  it  the 
queen  of  roads.  Its  courfe  is  defcribed  by  Horace,  Strabo, 
and  Antonine. 

APPl'ADES,  a  name  given  to  thefe  five  deities,  Ve¬ 
nus,  Pallas,  Vefta,  Concord,  and  Peace;  becaule  they  had 
a  temple  near  the  Appian  waters,  at  Rome. 

AP'PIAN,  an  eminent  writer  of  the  Roman  hiftory  in 
Greek,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  He  was 
of  a  good  family  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  wence  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  there  diftinguiftied  himfelf  fo  well  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  that  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  procurators  of  the 
empire,  and  the  government  of  a  province  was  committed 
to  him.  He  did  not  complete  the  Roman  hiftory  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  feries  ;  but  wrote  diftinct  hiftories  of  all  nations 
that  had  been  conquered  by  the  Romans,  in  which  he 
placed  every  thing  relating  to  thofe  nations  in  the  proper 
order  of  time.  His  ftyle  is  plain  and  iimple  :  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Phocius,  he  manifefted  the  greateft  knowledge  of 
military  affairs,  and  the  happieft  talent  at  defcribing  them ; 
for,  while  we  read  him,  we  in  a  manner  fee  the  battles  he 
defcribes.  Of  all  this  voluminous  work  there  remains 
only  what  treats  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithri- 
datic,  and  Spanifh,  wars,  with  thofe  againft  Hannibal,  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  wars  in  Illyricum,  and  fome  fragments 
of  the  Celtic  or  Gallic  wars. 

AP'PIUS  Claudius,  a  Sabine  by  birth,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Regillum.  His  fliining  merit  ha¬ 
ving  drawn  the  envy  of  his  fellow-citizens  upon  him,  he 
retired  to  Rome  with  all  his  family.  Appius  was  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  fenate,  and  was  made  conful,  with  Publius 
Servilitis  Prifcus,  in  258  from  the  building  of  Rome  : 
but  he  was  hated  by  the  plebeians,  being  an  auftere  op- 
pofer  of  their  clamours  and  feditions,  The  Claudian  fa¬ 
mily  continued  long  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  of  the  pa¬ 
trician  families  in  Rome  ;  and  feveral  in  fucceilion  of  the 
name  of  Appius  fupported  the  fame  fiern  character  that 
diftinguiftied  their  firft  founder. 

To  APPLAU'D,  v.  a.  [ applaudo ,  Lat.J  To  praife  by 
clapping  the  hands.  To  praife  in  general. 

Nations  unborn  your  mighty  names  fhall  found, 

And  worlds  applaud  that  muft  not  yet  be  found.  Pope. 

APPLAUD'ER,y.  [from  applaud.  ]  He  that  praifes  or 
commends. 

APPLAU'SE,  f.  [ applaufus ,  Lat.]  Approbation  loudly 
eXprefted  ;  praife  :  properly  a  clap  with  the  hands,  &c. 

See  their  wide-ftreaming  wounds  ;  they  neither  came 
For  pride  of  empire,  nor  defire  of  fame  ; 

Kings  fight  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applaufe, 

But  love  for  love  alone,  thatcrowns  the  lover’scaufe.  Dryd. 

Applause,  in  antiquity,  differed  from  acclamation ,  as 
the  latter  was  articulate  and  performed  with  the  voice, 
the  former  with  the  hands.  Among  the  Romans,  ap¬ 
plaufe  was  an  artificial  mufical  kind  of  noife,  made  by  t he 
audience  or  fpedtators  to  exprefs  their  fatisfaCftion.  There 
were  three  fpecies  of  applaufe,  viz.  Bembus,  Imbrices ,  and 
Tcjlat ;  the  firft  a  confuted  din,  made  either  by  the  hands 
or  the  mouth  ;  the  fecond  and  third,  by  beating  on  a  fort 
ot  Tounding  veftels  placed  in  the  theatres  for  this  purpofe. 
Perfons  were  inftrudted  to  give  applaufe  with  fkill,  and 
there  were  even  mafters  who  profefied  to  teach  the  art. 
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The  proficients  in  this  way  let  themfelves  out  for  hire  >0 
the  vain-glorious  among  the  poets,  actors,  &c.  on  pur¬ 
pofe  to  fupport  a  loud  applaufe.  Thefe  they  called  Lau. 
dicceni,-  and  Ss<po»cA=i;.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  a  loud 
peal  of  applaufe  was  expected,  and  even  afked  of  the  air- 
dience,  either  by  the  chorus  or  the  perfon  who  fpoke  laft. 
The  formula  was,  SpeBatores  plauditc,  or  Valcte  et  plauditc. 
The  plaufores,  or  appjauders,  were  divided  into  chori, 
and  difpofed  oppofite  to  each  other,  like  the  chorifters  in 
cathedrals,  fo  that  there  was  a  kind  of  concert  of  applaufes. 

APPLE,  Custard,  f.  in  botany.  See  Annona. 

Apple  of  the  Eye,  a  name  not  unfrequently  given  to  the 
pupil. — Hekept  him  asthe^pp/eofhiseye.  Deut.  xxxii.  to. 

Apple,  Love.  See  Solanum. 

Apple,  Mad.  See  Solanum. 

Apple,  Pine.  See  Bromelia. 

Apple,  Purple.  See  Annona. 

Apple,  Sour.  See  Annona. 

Apple,  Thorn.  See  Datura. 

Apple-Tree.  See  Pyrus. 

Apple,  Water.  See  Annona. 

APPLEBY,  [called  by  the  Romans  Ahallaba,']  is  the 
county  town  of  Weffmoreland,  and  where  the  aflizes  are 
held.  It  was  formerly  of  great  extent;  but,  a  great  part 
of  it  having  been  deftroyed  by  the  Scots,  it  is  now  reduced 
to  a  fmail,  but  pleafant,  town  ;  it  confifts  principally  of 
one  ftreet,  running  about  40  yards  wide,  with  three  nar¬ 
row  ftreets  running  from  it.  The  market  is  kept  on  Sa¬ 
turdays,  and  is  generally  well  fupplied,  an^  very  reafon- 
able  ;  fifti  are  fcarce,  (being  fo  far  from  the  fea,)  except 
trout,  which  are  caught  in  great  plenty  in  the  river  E- 
den,  which  runs  clofe  by  the  town,  and  divides  the  Lon¬ 
don  road  from  it.  The  fairs  are  on  Whitfun-eve,  Whit- 
Monday,  June  10,  and  Auguft  10.  It  is  the  only  bo¬ 
rough  in  Weftmoreland,  and  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament  :  it  is  a  town-corporate,  confiding  of  a  mayor,  re¬ 
corder,  12  aldermen,  16  common  council,  two  chamber¬ 
lains,  two  ferjeants,  and  two  beadles.  Here  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  free-grammar-fehool,  founded  in  the  year  1507  ;  the 
Handing  falary  120I.  The  church,  which  is  very  ancient, 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  diocefe  of  Carlifle. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  town  is  the  caftle,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  countefs  of  Pembroke,  but  now  to  the  earl 
of  Thanet.  The  fteep,  on  whole  brow  this  noble  edifice  is 
erefted,  is  richly  cloathed  with  wood  ;  fave  only  where  a 
rugged  cliff  of  a  red  hue  breaks  through  the  trees,  and 
gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  landfcape.  The  front  of 
the  caftle  is  irregular  and  antique.  Over  its  front,  the 
top  of  a  fine  fquare  tower  is  difeovered,  whofe  corners 
rife  in  turrets;  the  landfcape  to  the  left  is  richly  wooded  : 
to  the  right  it  is  divided  by  hanging  gardens,  which  ad¬ 
join  the  town,  overtopped  with  dwellings.  The  profpeift 
from  the  terrace,  which  is  under  the  eaftern  front  of  the 
caftle,  is  very  beautiful.  To  the  right,  the  river  Eden 
forms  a  winding  lake,  whofe  banks  are  clothed  w  ith  lofty 
hanging  woods,  defeending  in  a  fwift,  but  regular,  fweep, 
to  the  brink  of  the  dream.  On  the  left,  lofty  cliff's  and 
precipices  arife  perpendicular  from  the  water,  ovei  whofe 
brows,  oaks  and  allies  hanging,  render  their  afpeft  more 
romantic  by  the  folemn  ftiade.  On  the  ground  above, 
the  public  road  leading  to  Appleby  winds  up  the  hill, 
on  whofe  fide  fome  cottages  are  fcattered;  whilft  all  be¬ 
hind  the  diftant  ground  is  formed  by  mountains,  fhadowed 
with  clouds.  Here  is  an  hofpital  for  13  poor  widows,  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  qountefs  of  Pembroke. 

AP'PLEDORE,  a  fmail  town  in  Kent,  fituated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  county,  nine  miles  from  New  Romney, 
and  34  from  London,  in  the  direft  road  to  Tenterden,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Rother.  It  had  anciently  a  market, 
which  has  long  been  difufed,  but  has  a  fair  in  July.  Here 
is  a  court-leet,  which  extends  itfelf  over  Town-borough 
and  Horfe-borough.  It  is  faid,  the  fea  formerly  Ho  wed 
up  as  far  as  this  town. 

APPLE  ABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  applied.  For 
this  word  the  moderns  ufe  applicable ;  which  lee. 
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APPLI'ANCE,y.  Theaft  of  applying;  the  thing  applied: 

Difeafes  defp'rate  grown 

By  defperate  appliance  are  reliev’d.  Shake/peare. 

APPLICABILITY,^  The  quality  of  being  fit  to  be 
applied  to  fomething. — The  action  of  cold  is  compofed 
of  two  parts;  the  one  preffing,  the  other  penetration, 
which  require  applicability.  Digby. 

APPLICABLE,  adj.  That  whicli  may  be  applied,  as 
properly  relating  to  fomething. — What  he  fays  of  the  por¬ 
trait  of  any  particular  perfon,  is  applicable  to  poetry.  In 
the  character,  there  is  a  better  or  a  worfe  likenefs  ;  the 
better  is  a  panegyric,  and  the  worfe  a  libel.  Dryden. 

A  P'PLIC  ABLENESS,  f.  Fitnefs  to  be  applied. — The 
knowledge  of  falls  may  poffibly,  by  that  little  part  which  we 
have  already  delivered  of  its  applicablcnefs ,  be  of  ufe  in  na¬ 
tural  philofophy.  Boyle. 

AP'PLICABLY,  adv.  In  fueh  a  manner  as  that  it  may 
be  properly  applied. 

AP'  FLIC  ATE,  f.  A  right  line  drawn  acrofs  a  curve, 
fo  as  to  bifeft  the  diameter  thereof. 

APPLICA'TION,y.  The  aft  of  applying  any  thing  to 
another ;  as,  he  mitigated  his  pain  by  the  application  ol 
emollients.  The  thing  applied  ;  as,  he  invented  a  new 
application,  by  which  blood  might  be  flannelled.  The  aft 
of  applying  to  any  perfon,  as  a  folicitor  or  petitioner. 
The  employment  of  means  fora  certain  end.— It  a  right 
courfe  be  taken  with  children,  there  will  not  be  much 
need  of  the  application  of  the  common  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments.  Locke. — Intenfenefs  of  thought  ;  clofe  ftudy. — I 
have  difeovered  no  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  clofe 
to  their  bufinefs,  but  by  frequent  attention  and  application, 
getting  the  habit  of  attention  and  application.  Locke.  At¬ 
tention  to  fovne  particular  affair  :  with  the  particle  to. — 
His  continued  application  to  fuch  public  affairs,  as  may 
benefit  Iris  kingdoms,  diverts  him  from  pleafures.  Addi- 
fon.  Reference  to  fome  cafe  or  pofition  ;  as  The  ftory  was 
told,  and  the  hearers  made  the  application. 

Application,  in  geometry,  is  ufed  for  the  aft  orfup- 
polition  of  putting  or  placing  one  figure  upon  another, 
to  find  whether  they  be  equal  or  unequal;  which  feems 
to  be  the  primary  way  in  which  the  mind  firft  acquires 
both  the  idea  and  proof  of  equality.  And  in  this  way 
Euclid,  and  other  geometricians,  demonffrate  fome  of  the 
firft  or  leading  properties  in  geometry.  Thus,  if  two 
triangles  have  two  fides  in  the  one  triangle  equal  to  two 
fidcs  in  the  other,  and  alfo  t he  angle  included  by  the  fame 
lides  equal  to  each  other  ;  then  are  the  two  triangles  equal 
in  all  refpefts :  for,  by  conceiving  the  one  triangle  placed 
on  the  other,  it  is  proved  that  they  coincide  or  exactly 
agree  in  all  their  parts.  And  the  fame  happens  if,  of 
two  triangles,  one  fide  and  the  two  adjacent  angles  of  the 
one  triangle,  are  equal,  refpeftively,  to  one  fide  and 
the  two  correfponding  angles  of  the  other.  Thus  alfo  / 
may  be  proved  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  divides  it 
into  two  equal  parts,  as  alfo  that  the  diagonal  of  a  fquare 
or  parallelogram  bilefts  or  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

Application,  in  aftrology,  the  approaching  of  two 
planets  to  each  other. 

Application  of  one  fcience  to  another,  as  of  algebra 
to  geometry,  is  faid  of  the  ufe  made  of  the  principles  and 
properties  of  the  one  for  augmenting  and  perfefting  the 
other.  Indeed  all  arts  and  fciences  mutually  receive  aid 
from  eacii  other.  But  the  application  here  meant,  is  of  a 
more  exprefs  and  immediate  nature.  The  firft  and  prin¬ 
cipal  applications  of  algebra  were  to  arithmetical  quef- 
tions  and  computations,  as  being  the  firft  and  moft  ufeful 
fcicnce  in  all  the  concerns  of  human  life.  Afterwards  al¬ 
gebra  was  applied  to  geometry  and  all  the  other  fciences 
in  their  turn. 

APPLICATIVE,  adj.  That  which  applies. — The  di¬ 
rective  command  for  counfel  is  in  the  underftanding,  and 
the  applicative  command  for  putting  in  execution  is  in  the 
will.  Bramhall. 

A  P'PLIC  ATORY,  adj.  That  which  comprehends  the 
aft  of  application. 
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Atplicatory ,f.  That  which  applies. 

To  APPLY',  v.  a.  \_applico,  Lat.]  To  put  one  thing  tt> 
another. — He  faid,  and  to  the  fword  his  throat  applied. 
Dryden.  To  lay  medicaments  upon  a  wound. — God  has 
addreffed  every  paffion  ot  our  nature,  applied  remedies  to 
every  weaknefs,  warned  us  of  every  enemy.  Rogers.  To 
make  ufe  of  as  relative  or  fuitable  to  fomething. — T Iris 
brought  the  death  of  your  father  into  remembrance,  and 
I  repeated  the  verfes  which  I  formerly  applied  to  him. 
Dryden.  To  put  to  a  certain  ufe. — The  profits  thereof 
might  be  applied  towards  the  fupport  of  the  year.  Claren¬ 
don.  To  ule  as  means  to  an  end. —  Thefe  glorious  beings 
are  inftmments  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  applies  their  fer- 
vices,  and  governs  their  aftions,  and  difpofes  even  their 
wills  and  affeftions.  Rogers.  To  fix  the  mind  upon  ;  to 
ftudy  :  with  to.  Locke  ufes  about,  lefs  properly. — Every 
man  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  thinks  ;  and  that  which 
his  mind  is  applied  about ,  whilft  thinking,  is  the  ideas  that 
are  there.  Locke. — To  have  recourfe  to,  as  a  folicitor  or 
petitioner;  with  to  :  as,  1  applied  myfelf  to  him  for  help. 
To  add  refs  to  : 

Sacred  vows  and  myftic  fong  apply' d> 

To  griflv  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride.  Pope. 

To  bufy  ;  to  keep  at  work:  an  antiquated  -  fenfe ;  for 
which  we  now  vfe ply.  To  aft  upon  ;  to  ply. 

To  Ar ply,  v.  n.  To  fuit;  to  agree.  To  have  recourfe 
to,  as  a  petitioner.  To  attach  by  way  of  influence. — God 
knows  every  faculty  and  paffion,  and  in  what  manner  they 
can  be  moft  fuccefsfully  applied.  Rogers. 

APPOGI ATU'RA,  in  mufic,  a  l'mall  note  inferted  by 
the  praftical  mufician,  between  two  others,  at  fome  diftance. 

To  APPO'INT,  v.  a.  \_appointer,  Fr.]  To  fix  any  thing, 
as  to  fettle  the  exaft  time  for  fome  tranfa-ftion. — Now 
there  was  an  appointed  fign  between  the  men  of  Tfrael 
and  the  liers  in  wait.  Judges,  xx.  38.  To  e  ft  a  b  1  i  fir  any 
thing  by  decree. — It  was  before  the  Lord,  which  chofe 
me  before  thy  father,  and  before  all  his  liottfe,  to  appoint 
me  ruler  over  the  people  of  the  Lord.  2  Sam.  vi.  21.  To 
furnilh  in  all  points  ;  to  equip  ;  to  flip  ply  with  all  things 
neceffary  :  ufed  anciently  in  fpeaking  of  foldiers. — The 
Engliffi,  being  well  appointed,  did  fo  entertain  them,  that 
their  fhips  departed  terribly  torn.  Hayward. 

APPOINTE'E,  a  foot-foldier,  formerly  in  the  French 
army,  &c.  who  for  his  long  fervice  and  bravery  received 
pay  above  a  private  fentinel.  Till  the  year  1670,  they  had 
alfo  captains  and  lieutenants  under  the  appellation  oi  ap¬ 
pointees,  who,  without  redding  in  the  regiment,  received  pay. 

Appointee,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  as  agSifee  t-Hhus  we 
fay,  a.  crofs  appointee,  to  fignify  that  with  two  angles  at 
the  end  cut  off,  fo  as  to  terminate  in  points. 

APPOINT'ER,y".  He  that  fettles  or  fixes  any  thing  or 
place. 

APPOINT'MENT,yi  \_appointement,  Fr.  ]  Stipulation; 
the  aft  of  fixing  fomething  in  which  two  or  more  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Decree  ;  eftablifhment. — The  ways  of  death  be 
only  in  his  hands,  who  alone  hath  power  over  all  fiefh, 
and  unto  whole  appointment  we  ought  with  patience  meekly 
to  fubmit  ourfelves.  Hooker.  Direftion  ;  order.  Equip¬ 
ment  ;  furniture  : 

Here  art  thou  in  appointment  frefli  and  fair, 

Anticipating  time  with  ftarting  courage.  Shakefpcare. 

An  allowance  paid  to  any  man,  commonly  ufed  of  allowances 
to  public  officers. 

To  APPOR'TION,  v.  a.  [from portio,  Lat. ]  Toletout 
in  juft  portions. — An  office  cannot  be  apportioned  out  like- 
a  common,  and  fh-a red  among  diftinft  proprietors.  Collier . 

APPOR'TIONMENT,  f.  in  law,  fignifies  a  divifion 
or  partition  of  a  rent,  a  common,  or  the  like;  that  is, 
a  making  of  it  into  parts  or  portions.  If  a  man  hath  a 
rent-charge  to- him  and  his  heirs  iffuing  out  of  certain 
laud,  if  he  purchafe  any  parcel  of  this  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  all  the  rent-charge  is  extinft,  becaufe  the  rent  is 
intire,  and  iffuing  out  of  eyery  part  of  the  land,  and  there¬ 
fore. 
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fore,  by  purchafe  of  part,  it  is  extincb  in  the  whole,  and 
cannot  be  apportioned.  Lit.  222.  But  if  a  man,  which 
hath  a  rent  fervice,  purchafe  parcel  of  the  land  out  of 
which  the  rent  is  itfuing,  this  fliall  not  extinguifh  all,  but 
only  the  parcel.  Fora  rent-fervice  in  fuch  cafe  may  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.  Id.  But 
if  one  holdeth  his  land  of  his  lord  by  the  fervice  to  render 
to  his  lord  yearly  at  fuch  a  feaft  a  horfe,  a  fpear,  a  rofe, 
and  fuch  like  ;  if  in  this  cafe  the  lord  purchafe  parcel  ot 
the  land,  fuch  fervice  is  taken  away,  becaufe  fuch  fer¬ 
vice  cannot  be  fevered  nor  apportioned.  Id.  If  the  tenant 
holdeth  by  fealty,  and  a  bufliel  of  wheat,  or  a  pound  ot 
cummin,  or  of  pepper,  or  fuch  like,  and  the  lord  pur- 
chafes  par;  of  the  land,  there  fhall  be  an  apportionment, 
as  well  as  if  the  rent  were  in  money  ;  and  yet,  if  the 
rent  were  by  one  grain  of  wheat,  or  one  feed  of  cummin, 
or  one  pepper  corn  ;  by  the  purchafe  of  part,  the  whole 
(hall  be  extind.  1  Inf.  149.  But  if  an  entire  fervice  be 
ior  the  public  good,  as  caftle-guard,  cornage,  and  the  like, 
or  if  it  be  for  defence  of  the  realm,  or  to  repair  a  bridge 
or  a  way,  or  to  keep  a  beacon,  or  for  advancement  of 
juflice  and  peace,  as  to  attend  the  fheriff'  in  the  execution 
of  procefs ;  though  the  lord  purchafe  part,  the  fervice 
remains.  Id. 

If  a  man  hath  common  of  pa  flu  re  without  number  in 
twenty  acres  of  land,  and  ten  of  thofe  acres  defeend  to 
another  perfon,  the  common  without  number  is  intire  and 
uncertain,  and  cannot  be  apportioned,  but  fliall  remain. 
But  if  i;  had  been  a  common  certain  (as  for  ten  beads), 
in  that  cafe  the  common  fhould  be  apportioned.  And 
fo  it  is  of  common  of  eflovers,  turbary,  filhery,  and  the 
like.  Id.  But  apportionment  of  rent  or  common  isufually 
fettled  by  covenant  or  fpecial  agreement. 

APPOR'TUM,  [ apportr  Fr. ]  fignifies  proparly  the 
revenue  or  profit  which  a  thing  brings  in  to  the  owner. 
It  was  commonly  ufed  for  a  corody  or  penflon.  It  was 
alfo  applied  to  the  payment  made  by  the  alien  priories 
here  in  England  to  the  fuperior  houfe  abroad  ;  or  fome- 
times  it  was  what  remained  over  and  above  the  fuftenance 
of  fuch  alien  priory. 

APPO'S  AI.  of  (lie  riffs,  is  the  charging  them  with  money 
received  upon  their  account  in  the  exchequer. 

To  AP'POSE,  v.  a.  \_appono,  Lat.]  Ta  put  queflions  to. 
This  word  is  not  now  in  ufe,  except  that,  in  fome  fchools, 
to  put  grammatical  queflions  to  a  boy  is  called  to  pofe  him  ; 
and  we  now  wit  pofe  for  puzzle.  A  Latinifm.  To  apply 
to.— By  malignant  putrid  vapours,  the  nutriment  is  ren¬ 
dered  unapt  of  being  appofed  to  the  parts.  Harvey. 

APPO'SER,  f.  an  examiner.  In  the  court  of  exche¬ 
quer,  there  is  an  officer  called  the  foreign  appofer.  In  the 
office  of  confirmation,,  in  the  firft  liturgy  of  Edward  VI. 
the  rubric  directs  the  bilhop,  or  fuch  as  he  fhall  appoint, 
to  appofe  a  child  ;  and  a  bilhop’s  examining  chaplain  was 
anciently  called  his  pofer. 

AP'POSITE,  adj.  \_appofitus,  Lat.]  Proper;  fit;  well 
adapted  to  time,  place,  or  circuinftances. — The  duke’s  de¬ 
livery  of  his  mind  was  not  fo  fliarp,  as  folid  and  grave, 
and  appofite  to  the  times  and  occafions.  Wotton. 

AP'POSITELY,  adv.  Properly;  fitly;  fuitably. — 
When  we  come  into  a  government,  and  fee  this  place  of 
honour  allotted  to  a  murderer,  another  filled  with  an  a- 
theifl  or  blafphemer,  may  we  not  appofitely  and  properly 
aik,  Whether  there  be  any  virtue,  fobriety,  or  religion, 
among  fuch  a  people  ?  South. 

AP'POSITENESS,  f.  Fitnefs;  propriety;  fuitablenefs. 
— Judgment  is  either  concerning  things  to  be  known,  or 
of  things  done,  of  their  congruity,  fitnefs,  rightnefs,  ap- 
foftenefs.  Hale. 

APPOSI'TION,  f.  [ appofitio ,  Lat.]  The  addition  of 
new  matter,  fo  as  that  it  may  touch  the  firft  mafs. — U- 
rine,  infpeifted  with  a  microfcope,  will  difeover  a  black 
fand  ;  wherever  this  fand  flicks,  it  grows  ftill  bigger,  by 
the  appofiion  of  new  matter.  Arbthunot.  In  grammar,  the 
putting  of  two  nouns  in  the  fame  cafe  ;  as  Liber  Sufanna 
vialris,  the  book  of  his  mother  Sufan, 
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To  APPRA'ISE,  v.  a.  [ apprecier ,  Fr.]  To  fet  a  price 
upon  any  thing,  in  order  to  (ale. 

APPRAISER,  f  A  perfon  appointed  to  feta  price  up. 
on  things  to  be  fold.  They  are  ufually  called  [worn  ap- 
piafers,  from  their  taking  an  oath  to  do  juflice  between 
party  and  party. 

APPRA ISE'MENT,  in  law,  fee  Inventory. 

To  APPREHEND',  v.  a.  [apprehendo,  Lat.]  To  take 
hold  of.  To  lay  hold  on. — There  is  nothing  but  hath 
a  double  handle,  or  at  leaft  we  have  two  hands  to  appre¬ 
hend  it.  Taylor.  To  feize  in  order  for  trial  or  punifli- 
ment. — It  was  the  rabble,  of  which  no  body  was  named  ; 
and  not  one  apprehended.  Clarendon.  To  conceive  by  the 
mind. — The  Firft  Being  is  invifible  and  incorruptible,  and 
can  only  be  apprehended  by  our  minds.  Stillingfleet.  To 
think  on  with  terror  ;  to  fear. — From  my  grandfather’s, 
death  T  had  reafon  to  apprehend  the  (tone  ;  and  from  my 
father’s  life,  the  gout.  Temple. 

APPREHEND'ER,  f  Conceiver  ;  thinker. — Grofs  ap~ 
prehenders  may  not  think  it  any  more  ftrange,  than  that  a 
bullet  fhould  be  moved  by  the  rarefied  fire.  Glanville. 

APPR EHEN'SIBLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  ap¬ 
prehended,  or  conceived. — The  north  and  fouthern  poles- 
are  incommunicable  and  fixed  points,  whereof  the  one  is- 
not  apprehcnjible  in  the  other.  Brown. 

APPREHEN'SION,/!  [ apprenjio ,  Lat.]  The  mere  con¬ 
templation  of  things,  without  affirming  or  denying  any 
thing  concerning  them.  So  we  think  of  a  horfe,  high, 
fvvift,  animal,  time,  matter,  mind,  death,  &c. — Simple- 
apprehenfon  denotes  no  more  than  the  foul’s  naked  intel¬ 
lection  of  an  objebt,  without  either  compolition  or  deduc¬ 
tion.  Glanville.  Opinion  ;  fentiments  ;  concellion. — To  be 
falfe,  and  to  be  thought  falfe,  is  all  one  in  refpeit  of 
men  who  act  not  according  to  truth,  but  apprehenfon , 
South.  The  faculty  by  which  we  conceive  new  ideas,  or 
power  of  conceiving  them  : 

I  nam’d  them  as  they  pafs’d,.and  underflood 

Their  nature,  with  Rich  knowledge  God  endu’d 

My  fudden  apprehenfon.  Milton. 

Fear. — After  the  death  of  his  nephew  Caligula,  Claudius 
was  in  no  fntiail  apprehenfon  for  his  own  life.  Addifon i 
Suspicion  of  fomething  to  happen,  or  be  done. — That  he 
might  take  away  the  apprehenfon ,  that  he  meant  Riddeniy 
to  depart,  he  lent  out  orders,  which  he  was  Rire  would 
come  into  the  enemies  hands,  to  two  or  three  villages, 
that  they  (bould  fend  portions  of  corn  into  Baflnghouie, 
Clarendon.  Seizure  : 

See  that  he  be  convey’d  unto  the  Tower  : 

And  go  we  brothers  to  the  man  that  took  him,. 

To  queftion  of  his  apprehenfon.  Shakefpeare. 

The  power  of  feizing,  catching,  or  holding. — A  lobfter 
hath  the  chely  or  great  claw  of  one  (ide  longer  than  the 
other,  but  this  is  not  their  leg,  but  a  part  of  apprehenfon. 
whereby  they  feize  upon  their  prey.  Brown. 

Apprehension,  is  painted  as  a  young,  fprightly,  andi 
aftive,  damfel,  clad  in  white,  and  in  a  iiftening  pofture, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  camelion,  and  in  the  other  a  look - 
ing-glafs.  Youth  denotes  her  aptnefs  to  apprehend  and 
learn  ;  in  white  becaufe  it  is  the  ground  of  all  colour ;  on 
tip-toe  (hews  the  readinefs  (he  is  in  to  apprehend,  learn, 
and  underftand  ;  the  glafs,  becaufe  (he  imprints  on  herfelf, 
and  makes  all  (he  hears  and  fees  her  own. 

APPREHEN'SIVE,  adj.  Quick  to  underfland.—  Iff 
confcience  be  naturally  apprekevfve  and  fagacious,  cer¬ 
tainly  we  flioiild  truft  and  rely  upon  the  reports  of  it. 
South.  Fearful. — The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  when 
I  pa-fled  through  it,  were  extremely  apprchenfv'e  of  feeing 
it  the  feat  of  war.  Addifon.  Perceptive  feeling : 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  arm’d  with  deadly  flings, 
Mangle  my  apprehenfve  tend’reft  parts.  Milton ... 

APPREHEN'SIVELY,  adv.  In  an  a  pp  re  hen  five  man¬ 
ner,. 

APRRE^ 
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APPREHEN'SIVENESS,  f  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
prehenfive. — Whereas  the  vowels  are  much  more  difficult 
to  be  taught,  you  will  find,  by  falling  upon  them  laft, 
great  help  by  the  apprehcnfivcncjs  already  gained  in  learning 
the  confonants.  Holder. 

APPREN'TICE,  f.  [ apprentice ,  Fr.  .of  apprehendere, 
J.at.  to  learn.]  One  who  is  bound  by  covenant  to  ferve  a 
.ttadefman  or  artificer  a  certain  time,  upon  condition  of 
the  mailer’s  inftrudting  him  in  his  art  or  myftery.  Appren¬ 
tices  are  ufually  bound  by  deed  indented ,  to  ferve  their  ma fi¬ 
lers,  and  be  maintained  and  inftructed  by  them,  i  Btackft. 
426.  And  hereby  an  infant  is  bound,  though  under  age. 
.Neverfhelefs.  they  cannot  bind  tliemfelves  lo  as  to  intitle 
the  matter  to  an  adtion  of  covenant,  or  other  adtion,  for 
departing  the  fervice,  or  other  breaches  of  the  indenture  ; 
therefore  it  is  ufiual  for  the  father  or  fome  friend  of  the 
apprentice  to  be  bound  with  him  for  the  faithful  dilcharge 
of  his  office,  according  to  the  terms  agreed  on.  8  Mod.  1 90. 

The  churchwardens  and  overfeers  of  the  poor  may  bind 
any  fuch  pooi;  children  apprentices,  wliofe  parents  they 
fill  all  judge  not  able  to  maintain  them;  till  fuch  man  child 
filial!  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  fuch  woman  child 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  marriage.  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  18 
Geo.  111.  c.  47.  Alio  they  may,  by  the  conlent  of  two 
juftices,  bind  out  any  boy,  of  the  age  of  ten  years,  who 
/h all  be  chargeable,  or  whole  parents  fhall  be  chargeable, 
or  who  (hall  beg  for  alms,  to  be  apprentice  to  the  fea-fer- 
vice  till  he  (hall  attain  the  age  of  21  years.  2&  3  An.  c .6. 

A  mailer  may  by  law  correct  his  apprentice,  for  negli¬ 
gence  or  other  misbehaviour,  fo  it  be  done  with  modera¬ 
tion.  1  Blackft.  428.  Difputes  between  mailers  and  ap¬ 
prentices  are  in  mod  cafes  determinable  before  the  juftices 
of  the  peace. 

Untieing  an  apprentice  to  depart  from  his  mailer  is  not 
an  offence  for  which  an  indictment  will  lie  ;  but  the  party’s 
remedy  is  by  an  action  on  the  cafe,  which  he  may  well 
maintain.  Bur.  Mans f.  1306.  An  apprentice  gains  a  fettle - 
meat  where  he  ferves  the  iaft  forty  days  of  his  time. 

An  apprenticefhip,  being  a  perfonal  truft,  becomes  de¬ 
termined  by  the  death  of  the  mafter,  unlefs  there  are  fpe- 
cial  words  in  the  indenture  to  the  contrary.  Bur.  Set.  Caf. 
320.  Perfons,  having  ferved  feven  years  as  apprentices 
to  any  trade,  have  an  exclufive  right  to  let  up  that  trade 
in  any  part  of  England,  except  where  they  are  prohibited 
by  the  bye-laws  or  local  privileges  of  divers  corporations. 
And  if  a  man  fliall  in  any  town  exercife  a  trade,  without 
having  ferved  an  apprenticefhip  for  feven  years,  lie  fliall 
forfeit  40s.  a  month.  The  whole  law,  with  refpect  to 
apprentices,  is  as  follows  : 

Who  may  take  Apprentices. — Every  perfon  being  an  houfe- 
holder,  and  having  and  tiling  half  a  plough-land  in  tillage, 
may  take  an  apprentice  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
under  eighteen,  to  ferve  in  hufbandry  till  twenty-one  at 
the  lead,  or  till  twenty- four,  as  the  parties  can  agree. 
5  Eliz.  c.  4.  f.  25. 

Every  perfon  being  an  houfeholder,  and  twenty-four 
years  old  at  the  leaf],  dwelling  in  any  city  or  town  corpo¬ 
rate,  and  exercifmg  any  art,  myltery,  or  manual  occupa¬ 
tion,  may  retain  the  fon  of  a  freeman,  not  occupying  huf¬ 
bandry,  nor  being  a  labourer,  and  inhabiting  in  the  fame, 
or  in  any  other  city  or  town  corporate,  to  ferve  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  after  the  cuftom  and  order  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  for  feven  years  at  the  leaft,  fo  as  fuch  apprenticefhip 
do  not  expire  before  the  apprentice  fliall  be  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  fi.  26.  But  no  perfon  dwelling 
in  any  city"  or  town  corporate,  being  a  merchant,  mercer, 
draper,  goldfmith,  ironmonger,  embroiderer,  or  clothier, 
fhall  take  any  apprentice  except  he  be  his  fon,  or  elfe  that 
the  father  and  mother  of  fuch  apprentices  fliall  have  an 
ellate  of  inheritance  or  freehold  of  40s.  a  year,  to  be  cer¬ 
tified  under  the  hands  and  heals  of  three  juftices  where  the 
lands  lie,  to  the  mayor  of  that  city  or  town  corporate,  and 
to  be  inrolled  among  the  records  there,  f.  27.  And  the 
reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  for  that  fuch  as  are  to  be  bound 
apprentices  in  towns  corporate,  if  their  parents  be  of  a 
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competent  livelihood,  then  their  mailers  fliall  be  -not  only 
better  fecured,  but  fuch  apprentices  alfo  in  likelihood  • 
lhall  have  the  better  means  to  let  up  their  trades  after 
their  times  expired.  And  concerning  fuch,  wliofe  parents 
have  not  40s.  a  year,  they  are  fitter  to  be  bound  appren¬ 
tices  to  hufbandry ,  and  the  like,  in  the  country.  Halt.  c.  58. 
But,  by  reafon  of  the  great  alteration  in  the  value  of  mo¬ 
ney  fince  that  time,  this  provifion  is  become  of  little  ufe  •. 
for  an  ellate  of  40s.  a  year  then  was  equal  to  more  than 
iol.  a  year  now.  But  the  citizens  of  London  and  Norwich 
may  take  and  have  apprentices,  as  before  this  aCf.  f.  40. 

Every  perfon  being  an  houfeholder,  and  twenty-four 
years  old  at  the  leaft,  and  not  occupying  hufbandry,  nor 
being  a  labourer,  dwelling  in  any  market-town  not  cor¬ 
porate,  and  exerciling  any  art,  myftery,  or  manual  occu¬ 
pation,  may  have  to  apprentice  the  child  or  children  of 
any  other  artificer,  not  occupying  hufbandry,  nor  being  a 
labourer,  inhabiting  in  the  fame  or  any  other  fuch  mar¬ 
ket  town  in  the  fame  (hire.  5  Eliz.  c.4.  f.  28.  But  no  per¬ 
fon  dwelling  in  any  fuch  market-town,  being  a  merchant, 
mercer,  draper,  goldfmith,  ironmonger,  embroiderer,  or 
clothier,  fhall  take  any  apprentice  except  he  be  his  fon,  or 
elfe  that  his  father  and  mother  fhall  have  an  eftate  of  inhe¬ 
ritance  or  freehold  of  3I.  a  year,  to  be  certified  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  three  juftices  of  the  (hire  where  the  lands 
lie,  to  the  head  officer  of  fuch  market-town  where  fuch  ap¬ 
prentice  lhall  be  taken,  there  to'be  inrolled  of  record,  f.  29. 

Any  perfon  uling  the  art  of  a  fmith,  wheelwright, 
ploughw right,  millwright,  carpenter,  rough  mafon,  plaif- 
tcrer,  fawyer,  limeburner,  brickmaker,  bricklayer,  tyler. 
Hater,  helier,  tylemaker,  linen-weaver,  turner,  cooper,  mil¬ 
ler,  earthen-potter,  woollen-weaver  weaving  houlhold  cloth 
only,  fuller,  otherwife  called  tucker  or  walker,  burner  of 
oare  and  woad  allies,  thatcher  or  Ihingler,  wherefoever  he 
(hall  dwell,  may  take  the  fon  of  any  perfon  as  apprentice, 
albeit  his  parents  have  no  land.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  f.  30. 

Every  owner  of  a  (hip  or  veffel,  and  every  houfeholder 
exerciling  the  trade  of  the  leas  by  fifhing  or  otherwife,  and 
every  gunner  commonly  called  a  cannoned,  and  every  fhip- 
wright,  may  take  apprentices  for  ten  years  or  under;  and 
every  apprentice  fo  taken,  being  above  feven  years  of  age, 
fliall  be  by  the  fame  covenants  bound,  or  ordered  and 
ufed  to  all  intents,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  London,  fo 
that  the  covenant  or  bond  of  apprenticefhip  be  made  by 
writing  indented,  and  inrolled  in  the  town  where  the  ap¬ 
prentice  (hall  be  inhabiting,  if  it  be  a  town  corporate;  if 
not,  then  in  the  next  town  corporate  :  for  which  inroll- 
ment  fliall  be  paid  not  above  izd.  5  Eliz.  c.5.  f.  12. 

Every  perfon  that  fliall  have  three  apprentices  in  any 
the  crafts  of  a  clothmaker,  fuller,  Ibeerman,  weaver,  tay- 
lor,  or  ffioemaker,  fliall  keep  one  journeyman  ;  and  for 
every  other  apprentice  above  three,  one  other  journey¬ 
man,  on  pain  of  iol.  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him 
that  fliall  fue  in  the  feffions  or  other  court  of  record  ;  or, 
if  it  is  in  a  town  corporate,  then  to  be  applied  as  by  the 
charter.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  f.  33.  No  hatmaker  lhall  have  above 
two  apprentices  at  one  time,  nor  thofe  for  any  lefs  term 
than  feven  years,  on  pain  of  5I.  a  month,  half  to  the  king, 
and  half  to  him  that  fhall  fue  in  any  court  of  record  :  but 
this  not  to  extend  to  his  own  fon,  in  his  own  houfe,  fo  as 
he  be  bound  by  indenture  for  feven  years,  and  his  term 
not  to  expire  before  he  be  twenty-two  years  of  age.  1  Jac. 
c.  17.  f.  3,  5.  Weavers  of  fluffs  in  Norfolk  and  Norwich, 
that  fliall  employ  two  apprentices,  fliall  alfo  employ  two 
journeymen  ;  and  no  mafter  fliall  have  above  two  appren¬ 
tices,  or  any  week  boy,  to  weave  in  the  faid  trade ;  on  pain 
of  5I.  a  month  to  the  king.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  5.  f.  18. 

Who  are  compellable  to  be  bound  Apprentices. — If  any  perfon 
lhall  be  required  by  any  houfeholder  ufing  half  a  plough¬ 
land  at  leaft  in  tillage,  to  be  an  apprentice  and  to  ferve  in 
hufbandry,  or  in  any  other  art,  myftery,  or  fcience,  before 
expreffed,  and  lhall  refufe  fo  to  do,  then  on  complaint  of 
fucli  houfekeeper  to  one  juftice  (or  head  officer)  he  (hall 
fend  for  the  perfon  refufing  ;  and  if  he  lhall  think  the  faid 
perfon  meet  to  ferve,  and  fuch  perfon  refufe  to  be  bound. 
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lie  may  commit  him  to  ward,  there  to  remain  until  lie  be 
contented,  and  will  be  bound.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  f.  35.  But  no 
perfon  distil  be  bound  to  enter  into  any  apprenticefliip, 
other  than  fuch  as  be  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
Id.f.46. 

Although  thefe  laws  are  dill  in  force,  concerning  the 
value  of  the  parent’s  eflate,  and  fuch  like;  yet,  as  they  are 
become  entirely  obfolete,  they  had  better  be  repealed. 
The  redrictions  were  originally  intended  (as  appears  by 
the  datute,  9  Hen.  IV.  c.  17.)  for  the  encom-agement  of 
hulbandry,  by  reafon  of  the  icarcity  of  labourers  in  an¬ 
cient  time.  And  this  datute  of  the  5  Eliz.  is  only  a  re- 
enafting,  as  it  were,  of  former  datutes ;  and  expreffeth,  that 
any  perfon  being  a  houfeholder  may  take  apprentice  the  foil 
of  any  freeman,  not  occupying  hujbandry ,  nor  being  a  labourer. 

Of  Binding.—  No  one  can  be  bound  an  apprentice  with¬ 
out  deed.  1  Salk.  68.  And,  by  the  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  it  mud  be 
by  deed  indented,  f.  25.  M.  1  Geo.  II.  Smith  and  Birch.  An 
atlion  was  brought  againd  the  defendant,  for  inticing  away 
and  detaining  the  plaintiff  ’s  apprentice,  who  had  agreed  by 
writing  to  ferve  for  feven  years.  Upon  evidence  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  theflyle  of  the  writing  began,  This  indenture. 
See.  but  in  fact  the  parchment  was  not  indented,  but  was 
a  deed  poll.  On  exception  taken  to  the  deed,  it  was  in- 
fifted,  that  the  young  man  was  not  an  apprentice,  becaufe 
lie  was  not  bound  by  an  indenture.  An  infant  can  be 
bound  no  other  way  than  as  the  datute  5  Eliz.  directs, 
which  is  by  indenture,  and  nothing  can  make  this  good. 
The  deed  cannot  now  be  indented,  for  that  would  be  a 
forgery.  Therefore  unlefs  the  plaintiff  (hews  the  appren¬ 
tice  to  fee  of  full  age  at  the  time  of  dgning  fuch  deed,  he 
cannot  be  accounted  his  apprentice,  and  by  confequence 
no  afition  can  lie  for  detaining  the  apprentice;  neither  can 
the  plaintiff  prove  him  to  be  his  fervant  by  his  deed,  for  he 
has  declared  for  an  apprentice,  and  mud  prove  him  fo  to 
be.  Therefore  the  plaintiff  was  nonfuited.  1  ScJ'.Ca.  222. 
But  with  refpett  to  fettlements,  it  is  enafted  by  the  31 
Geo.  II.  c.  11.  that  the  apprentice  may  gain  a  fettlement 
under  fnch  writing,  although  it  (hall  not  be  indented. 
And  an  apprentice  mud  be  retained  by  the  name  of  ap- 
irentice  exprefsly,  ot’nerwife  he  is  no  apprentice  though 
le  be  bound.  Dalt.  c.  58.  And  all  indentures,  covenants, 
promifes,  and  bargains,  for  having  or  taking  apprentices 
otherwife  than  by  datute  of  5  Eliz.  (hall  be  clearly  void  in 
the  law  to  all  intents  and  purpofes ;  and  every  perfon  that 
diall  take  any  apprentice  contrary  to  the  fuid  nit  (hall  for¬ 
feit  10I.  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  that  diall  die 
in  the  fedions,  or  other  court  of  record  ;  or,  if  it  is  in  a 
town  corporate,  then  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  town  as  by  the 
charter.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  f.  41. 

By  tiie  feveral  damp  a£ts,  the  binding  (except  it  be  of 
paridi  apprentices)  diall  be  on  a  7s.  damp  ;  and  the  fame 
diall  not  be  given  in  evidence  in  any  court  till  it  be  damp¬ 
ed,  and  the  duties  paid.  And  by  the  8  Anne,  c.  9.  belide 
tiie  laid  damps  and  duties,  there  diall  be  paid  the  duty  of 
6d.  for  every  20s.  of  every  fum  of  50I.  or  under;  and 
the  duty  of  is.  for  every  20s.  of  every  dim  above  50I. 
given  with  any  apprentice ;  and  proportionably  for  greater 
or  led'er  dims;  to  be  paid  by  the  mailer,  f.  32.  And 
where  any  tiling,  not  being  money,  lhall  be  given  with 
fuch  apprentice,  the  duties- (hall  be  anfwered  for  the  value 
thereof,  f.  45.  But  this  (hall  not  extend  to  any  appren¬ 
tice,  put  cut  at  the  common  charge  of  any  paridi  or  town- 
Ihip,  or  out  of  any  public  charity,  f.  40.  And  the  full 
fum  lhall  be  inferted  in  the  indenture  in  words  at  length, 
and  lhall  bear  date  on  the  day  of  the  execution  thereof ; 
on  pain  that  the  mader  lhall  forfeit  double,  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  with  full  cods  to  him  that  diall  die.  f.  35, 
And  no  fuch  indenture  diall  be  given  in  evidence  in  any 
fuit  to  be  brought  by  any  of  the  parties  thereunto,  unlefs 
fuch  party,  on  whofe  behalf  the  fame  lhall  be  given  in  evi¬ 
dence,  do  fird  make  oath,  that,  to  the  bed  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  the  fum  therein  inferted  was  really  and  truly  all  that 
was  directly  or  indirectly  to  be  given  with  fuch  apprentice, 
f,  43.  The  faid  indentures,  within  the  bills,  IhiJJ  be 
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brought  to  the  head  odite  to  be  dampt'd-ituth  a  damp  for 
that  purpofe,  and  the  duties  paid  within  one  month  after 
date.  I.36.  And  el fe where  (hall  be  brougirt  either  to  the 
head  office  within  the  bills,  or  to  a  collector  of  the  damp- 
duties  out  of  the  faid  limits,  in  two  months  after  date,  and 
the  duties  thereupon  diall  be  paid,  and  the  indenture  damp¬ 
ed,  it  it  be  at  the  faid  head  office  ;  otherwile  fuch  collec¬ 
tor  lhall  indorfe  011  the  indenture  a  receipt  for  the  duties 
in  words  at  length,  and  fubferibe  his  name  thereto,  f.  37. 
And,  if  it  is  within  fifty  miles  of  t lie  limits  of  the  bills  of 
mortality,  the  indenture  (hall  within  three  months  after 
date,  and  elfewhere  within  (ix  months,  be  brought  to  the 
head  office  to  be  damped,  f.  38.  And  all  fuch  indentures 
wherein  lhall  not  be  inferted  the  full  fum  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  given,  or  whereupon  the  -duties  diall  not  be  paid, 
or  which  diall  not  be  damped  within  the  time  limited,, 
lhall  be  void,  and  not  available  in  any  court  or  place,  or 
to  any  purpole  whatfoever ;  and  the  apprentice  diall  be  in¬ 
capable  of  exercifing  the  faid  trade,  f.  39. 

Moreover,  by  the  9  Anne,  c.  21.  If  the  mader  lhall: 
negleCt  to  pay  the  duties  within  the  time  limited,  lie  diall 
forfeit  50L  half  to  the  king,  and  half  with  full  cods  to 
him  who  diall  fue.  f.  66.  And  by  the  18  Geo.  II.  0.22. 

If  he  lhall  negleCf  to  pay  the  fame  as  aforefaid,  he  lhall,. 
belides  all  other  penalties,  forfeit  double  duty.  1.  23,  24. 
And  by  the  20  Geo.  II.  c.  45.  If  any  mader,  having  for¬ 
feited  the  double  duty,  fiiall  pay  the  fame,  and  tender  the- 
indenture  to  be  damped,  within  two  years  after  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  apprenticediip,  and  before  fuit  hath  been 
commenced  for  the  penalties,  tiie  indenture  lhall  be  valid,, 
and  the  penalties  difeharged.  f.  5.  And,  if  after  the  mader' 
diall  have  forfeited  the  double  duty,  the  apprentice  diall- 
in  the  prefence  of,  or  by  writing  under  his  band  figned  m 
the  prefence  of,  one  witnefs,  require  his  mader  to  pay  the 
fame,  and  the  mader  lhall  not  do  it  in  three  months,  and 
luch  apprentice  diall  at  any  time  within  two  years  after 
the  determination  of  his-  apprenticediip,  pay  the  double 
duty  ;  lie  may  in  three  months  after  fuch  payment  demand 
of  his  mader  double  the  fum  contracted  for  in  the  inden¬ 
ture,  and  if  not  paid  in  three  months  after,  may  recover' 
the  fame  by  action  at  law,  with  full  cods.  And  the  ap¬ 
prentice  immediately  after  payment  of  the  faid  double  du¬ 
ties  (if  his  apprenticediip  (hall  not  be  then  expired)  and 
dgnifying  by  writing  under  his  hand,  that  lie  dedres  to  b§- 
difeharged  from  his  apprenticediip,  diall  be  difeharged 
accordingly,  and  lhall  have  the  lame  benefit  of  the  time 
he  hath  lerved  as  he  would  have  had  in  cafe  lie  had  been 
alfigned,  or  turned  over  to  a  new  mader.  f.  6,  7.  And 
w  here  any  profecution  (hal  1  be  commenced  againd  the  mai¬ 
ler  for  the  penalties,,  if  tiie  apprentice  lhall  pay  the  double 
duty  at  any  time  in  two  years  after  the  end  of  his  appren- 
ticediip,  he  may  thereupon  exercife  his  trade,  and  the  in¬ 
denture  lhall  be  valid,  and  may  be  given  in  evidence,  f.  8.. 

Finally,  by  the  5  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  Every  chamberlain  and 
other  proper  officer  of  every  city  and  corporate  town,  and 
company,  where  any  clerk  or  apprentice  cr  fervant  obtains 
bis  freedom  by  fervitude,  diall  enter  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpofe,  the  names  of  all  fuch  clerks,  apprentices, 
and  fet vants,  as  diall  be  put  out  within  the  jurildiCfion  of 
fuch  city  or  town  corporate,  and  alfo  the  names  and  places 
of  abode  of  the  maders  or  midrefles,  and  of  the  dims  of 
money  [but  it  is  not  laid,  or  other  things  equivalent ]  given 
or  contracted  for,  and  the  trade  or  profeffion  which  they 
are  to  learn  ;  and  the  date  of  the  indentures  :  on  pain  of 
20I.  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  that  (hall  fue  in  any 
court  of  record,  with  full  cods.  f.  18,  41.  And  all  printed 
-indentures  diall  have  the  following  memorandum  printed 
under  the  fame  ;  viz.  The  indenture,,  covenant,  article,  or 
contrail,  mvjl  bear  date  the  day  it  is  executed  ;  and  what  mo¬ 
ney  or  other  thing  is  given  or  controlled  for  with  the  clerk  cr 
apprentice,  mujt  be  inferted  in  words  at  length  ;  and  the  duty 
paid  to  the  Jlamp  office,  if  in  London,  or  within  the  weekly  bilh 
cf  mortality,  within  one  month  after  the  execution,  and  if  in  the 
country,  and  out  of  the  faid  bills  of  mortality,  within  two  months, 
to  a  difributor  of  the Jlamps,  or  his  Jubf.ilute  ;  otherwife  the  in- 
9  Z  denture 
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denture  will  he  void,  the  majler  or  nijhefs  forfeit  $ot.  and  ano¬ 
ther  penalty,  and  the  apprentice  he  d fabled  to  follow  his  trade , 
or  to  be  made  fee.  And  if  any  printer,  ftaticuer,  or  other 
perfon,  fhall  fell  or  cattle  to  he  fold  any  fitch  indenture, 
without  fuch  memorandum  being  printed  under  the  lame, 
die  fit  all  forfeit  i<?h  in  like  manner,  f.  19. 

It  feems  clearly  agreed,  that  by  the  common- law  infants, 
or  perfons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  cannot  bind 
themfelve's  apprentices}  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  in-title  their 
inafters  toe  an  action-  of  covenant,  or  other  action,  for  de¬ 
parting  the  fervice,  or  other  breaches  of  their  indentures: 
which  makes  it  necellary,  according  to- the  ufual  practice, 
to  get  1'oine  of  their  friends  to  be  bound  for  the  faithful 
difeharge  of  their  offices,  according  to  the  terms  agreed  on. 
j Sac,  Abr.  Mailer  and  lervant.  But  by  the  ftatute  of  5  Eliz. 
c.4.  Porafntuch  as  there  hath  been  fome'  doubt,  whether 
any  perfon  tinder  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  bound  to- 
Live  as  an  apprentice,  irrany  other  place  than  the  city  of 
London,  lhall  be  bound,  accepted,  and  taken,  as  an?  appren¬ 
tice  ;  it  is  enadled,  that  every  fetch  perfon  who  fhall  be 
bound  by  indenture,  to  ferve  as  an  apprentice,  in  any  art, 
Lienee,  occupation,  or  labour,  according  to  this  ftatute, 
albeit  he  be  within-  the  age  of  twentv-one  years,  fhall  be 
bound  as  amply  to  every  intent,  as  if  he  were  of  full  age 
a-t  the  time  of  making  the  indentures,  f.  4*,  43.  But  this 
is  to  be  underftood  of  a  compulfiorv  by  the  means  pre- 
feri-bed  by  the  ftatute  ;  for  although  an  infant  may  volun¬ 
tarily  bind  himfelf  apprentice',  and  if  be  continue  appren¬ 
tice  for  feven  years,  he  may  have  the  benefit  to  ufe  his 
trade  ;  yet  neither  at  the  common  law,  nor  by  any  words 
of  this  ftatute,  a  covenant  or  obligation  of  an  infant  for  his 
apprenticefhip  llialf  bind  him,  but,  if  be  rwifbehave  him- 
felf,  the  mailer  may  correct  him  in  Ms  ferviCe,  or  com¬ 
plain  to  a  juftice  to  have  hint  pimifhed,  according  to  the 
ftatute.  But  no  remedy  lieth  again!!  an  infant  upon  fuch 
covenant.  Cu>.  Car.  lfy. 

T.  17  Geo.  III.  A',  and  Evered.  Two  jtiftices  committed 
Robert  Collehall  for  running  away  from  his  mafter ;  the 
cafe  was,  he  had  been  bound  an  apprentice  when  an  infant 
for  lix  years  by  indenture,  and  being  now  of  age  ran  away, 
alleging  afterwards  that  he  did  lo  with  an  intent  to  avoid 
the  apprenticefhip  made  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  to  his 
prejudice:  he  had  run  away  twice  before.  Two  objec¬ 
tions  were  taken;  firlf,  that  the  binding  was  only  for  fx 
years,  and  the  5  Kliz.  requires  it  to  be  for  feven-,  the  other 
was,  that  an  infant  could  make  no  contract  but  fuch  as  was 
voidable,  though  for  his  benefit;  and  li.  v.  St.  Nicholas  in 
Ipfzvich  was  cited,  where  it  was  adjudged,  that  Inch  an  in¬ 
denture  was  voidable  by  the  parties  ;  that  in  the  prelent 
cafe,  the  apprentice  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
avoid  the  indenture,  having  left  his  mafter,  and  faid  he 
would  live  with  him  no  longer.  In  anfwer  thereto,  it  was 
infilled,  that  the  apprentice  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  in¬ 
denture  as  long  as  he  had  benefit  from  it,  and  till  he  had 
learned  his  trade,  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  deleft  his  fet- 
vice  as  loon  as  he  became  ufeful  in  it  ;  but  that  the  con¬ 
tract  at  the  time  of  its  commencement,  which  was  during 
infancy,  (the  time  when  almoft  all  apprenticelhips  are  en¬ 
tered  info,)  was  beneficial  to  the  infant,  and  might  legally 
he  made,  and  therefore  could  not  be  abandoned.  L.  Mans¬ 
field  :  it  has  been  adjudged  that  an  infant  may  bind  him- 
fclf  for  his  own  benefit,  and  it  is  fettled  in  the  cafe  in 
2  Str.  1066.  S.  C.  that  a  binding  for  four  years  gives  a  fet- 
tlement. — Alton  J.  Suppoling  the  indentures  voidable,  1 
cannot  conceive  that  the  apprentice’s  running  away  can 
avoid  them  ;  had  he  ferved  regularly,  and  during  fuch 
fervice  declared  his  intention  to  depart,  it  might  have 
been  different  ;  here  lie  would  make  ufe  of  his  offence  in 
order  to  avoid  tire  ■punifhment  that  attends  it:  but  it  is 
too  late  to  do  it  before  a  julticc  w  hen  charged  with  a  crime.' 
Will-es  and  Aftfh-urlt  J.  agreed.  Cdl.Caf.  -6. 

But  if  his  father,  or  other  perfon,  doth  covenant  for 
him;  fuch  covenant  fhall  bind  the  father,  or  fuch  other 
perfon:  as  in  the  cafe  of  Whitley  and  Laftus,  M-.  ioGeo.  11. 
In  the  indenture  of  apprentkeJhi'p,  the  father  covenants 
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to  pay  the  apprenticefhip  money;  the  fort  covenants  to- 
account  for  his  maftdr’s  goods  ;  and,  in  the  conclufion,  the 
father  and  fon  each  bind  themfei'ves  for  fhe  true  perfor¬ 
mance  of  all1  covenants  and  agreements  therein.  By  the 
court :  The  end'  of  binding  the  father  was  to  anfwer  wrongs- 
done  by  the  fon,  and  lie  muft  anfwer  for  any  ;  and  the  co¬ 
venant  that  each1  did  bind  him  (elf  muft  be  fo,  where  the 
fon  is  bound  to  perform  the  thing  for  which  the  covenant 
was  made  ;  and  this  claufe  is  ufually  inferted,  that  the  co¬ 
venants  may  be  taken  diftributively,  to  wit,  that  each  of 
the  covenantors  ftiould  perform  his  part  ;  and  this  makes 
the  covenant  of  the  fon  bind  the  father,  who  covenanted 
for  him  as  well  as  for  himfelf.  8  Mod.  rgo. 

So  in  the  cafe  of  Branch  and  Ewing  ton,  M.  21  Geo.  III. 
On  an'  action  of  covenant  by  the  mafter  again  ft  the  father 
oi  the  apprentice,  the  indenture  was  in  the  common  form 
of  the  ftatute,  the  mailer  covenanting  to  find  the  appren¬ 
tice  meat  and  lodging,  the  father  to  find  him  clothes  and 
walhing,  and  the  apprentice  that  lie  would  ferve  faithfully  ; 
a'nd  for  the  true  performance  of  all  and  every  the  faid  co¬ 
venants,  each  of  the  faid  parties  bound  himfelf  to  the  other. 
The  breach  aligned  was,  that  the  apprentice  had  abfented 
li'iinfelf  from  the  fervice.  For  the  father  it  was  contended, 
that  the  parties  w  ere  only  bound  for  the  exprefs  covenants 
which  they  had  feverally  entered  into.  That  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  conftrue  tiic  general  words  fo  as  to  render  the 
lather  liable  for  breaches  of  fuch  of  the'  covenants  as  were' 
to  be  performed  only  by  the  foil.  The  lame  conftruc'tion 
would  render  the  father  liable  to  the  fon,  or  the  Ion  to  the 
father,  for  thofe  which  the  mafter  was  to  perform.  In  all 
covenants  the  intention  is  to  govern.  The  mafter  has  other 
remedies  befkles  an  action  of  covenant  againll  the  appren¬ 
tice  if  he  abl'ent  himfelf:  lie  may,  by  application  to  the 
jtiftices,  have  hint  punilhed  under  the  ftatute  of  Elizabeth  ; 
or,  if  he  wants  Compenfation  for  the  1 0 Ik  of  fervice,  lie 
may  compel  him  to  make  it  up  by  fubfequent  fervice  un¬ 
der  6  Geo.  ULc.  zy.  Lord  Mansfield  Hopped  the  counfef 
who  was  to  have  argued  on  the  other  fide,  and  faid,  nothing 
was  clearer  than  that  the  father  was  bound  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  covenants  by  the  fon.  Douglas,  500. 

And  as  an  infant  may  be  bound  by  indenture,  fo  the 
apprenticefhip  may  be  determined  by  confent  of  all  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned;  which,  in  the  cafe  of  pari  Hi  poor  children,, 
includes  the  parifb  officers;  in  other  cafes,  the  father,  (or 
guardian,)  mafter,  and  infant.  Burr.  Sett/.  Caf.  562,  766: 
A.  v.  Jijlices  of  Devon /hire.  Where  a  mafter  receives  monev 
of  an  apprentice  of  full  age  to  vacate  his  indentures,  the 
relation  is  dilfolved,  though  the  indentures  remain  uncan- 
ccrlled.  1.  17  Geo.  III.  A.  v.  Juftices  of  Devon/hire,  Cal. 
Caf.  32.  But  a  covenant  between  the  mafter  and  a  third 
perfon,  the  infant  not  being  party,  maketh  not  an  appren- 
ticefliip.  2  Salk.  479.  If  an  apprentice  is  bound,  it  is  not 
necellary  to  the  validity  of  his  indenture,  that  the  mafter 
ftiould  lign  a  counterpart,  T.  17  Geo.  III.  Cal.  Caf.  31. 
This  was  the  cafe  of  a  poor  apprentice. 

Of  binding  Poor  Apprentices. — The  churchwardens  and 
overfeers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  by  the  afient  of 
two  juftices,  (one  of  the  quorum,)  may  bind  any  fuch  chil¬ 
dren,  vvhofe  parents  they  lhall  judge  not  able  to  maintain 
them,  to  be  apprentices  where  they  lhall  fee  convenient, 
till  fuch  man  child  lhall  come  to  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
(18  Geo.  III.  c.  47.)  and  fuch  woman  child  to  the  age  of 
twenty -one  or  marriage;  the  fame  to  be  as  effectual  to  all 
pm  poles,  as  if  fuch  child  w  ere  of  full  age,  and  by  indenture 
of  covenant  bound  him  or  her  felf.  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  f.  5. 

By  the  ajjent  of  two  jijlices.  T.  29  Geo.  III.  A",  v.  Hamjfall 
Ridware.  Anne  Cradock  was  bound  by  indenture  by  the 
parilh  officers  of  Rudgley  apprentice  to  Sufannah  Cotton 
of  the  fame  place,  who  afligned  her  by  deed  to  S.  Walker 
of  Hamftall  Ridware,  with  whom  fhe  relided  there  under 
the  indenture  for  more  than  forty  days  and  until  his  death, 
when  Ihe  was  removed  by  two  juftices  from  Hainftall  Rid¬ 
ware  to  Rudgley.  The  indenture  was  J'epaiately  alTented 
to  by  two  juftices,  by  figning  the  fame,  but  the  two  juf¬ 
tices  did  not  ajjent  to  or  fign  the  fame  at  the  fame  time,  or  in 
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the  prefence  of  each  other.  The  feflions  quafliedthe  order 
of  removal.  Bearcroft  and  Sayer,  in  fupport  of  the  order 
of  feflions,  admitted  that  wherever  the  magiftrates  are  to 
exercife  a  judgment  upon  the  fubject,  it  is  neceflary  they 
fhould  meet,  in  order  that  their  aft  may  be  the  ref'ult  of 
their  joint  opinion  ;  as  in  making  orders  of  removal,  or¬ 
ders  of  filiation,  and  appointing  of  overfeers  ;  but  contend¬ 
ed  that  where  the  juftices  aided  only  minifcriatty  as  allow¬ 
ing  a  poor  rate,  they  may  act  feparatel.y,  and  that  the  aflent 
of  the  juftices  in  the  prefent  cafe  felt  within  the  latter  de- 
fcription.  The  words  in  43  Eli at.  c.  z.  f.  r.  by  wi'ucli  the 
parifh  officers,  by  and  with  the  confcnt  of  two  juftices,  are  di¬ 
rected  to  raife  competent  turns  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  fifth  fection  of  that  ait, 
on  \\  hicli  the  queftion  arifes.  For  the  words  in  this’ claufe 
are,  “  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  churchwardens  and 
overfeers,  by  the  ajfcnt  of  two  jujiices,  to  bind  fuch  children 
to  be  apprentices,.  See.”  And  as  under  the  fuff  claufe  the 
court  faid  in  K.  v.  JuJiices  of  Borchcjler,  “  The  two  juftices 
are  necc-lFary  to  fign  the  rate  only  by  way  of  form-,”'  to  un¬ 
der  the  fifth  claufe  they  arc  not  to  exercife  any  diferetion, 
it  being  left  to  tlie  pariflr  officers  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  binding  out  the  apprentices.  If  indeed  there  be  any 
difference  between  the  penning  of  the  two  feitions,  it  is 
rather  in  favour  of  the  confiruition  now  contended  for  in 
this  inftance,  namely,  that  the  juftices  may  affent  to  the 
indenture  fcpar&tdy,  for,  as  was  faid  in  Billings  v.  Binn, 
“  Aftcnt  may  be  by  individuals,  confcnt  by  the  body.”  And 
great  inconveniences  will  enfue  from  determining  this  in¬ 
denture  to  be  void,  becaufe  it  will  invalidate  many  inden¬ 
tures  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  are  now  fup- 
pofed  to  be  binding ;  for,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  of 
procuring  a  meeting  of  juftices  in  many  places,  it  has  been 
found  neceffary  to  fign  them  feparately. — Leicefter  contra 
was  flopped  by  the  court.  L.  Kenyon,  Ch.  J.  Perhaps 
the  rule  requiring  the  concurrence  of  two  magiftrates  at 
the  fame  time,  may  be  fometimes  attended  with  inconve¬ 
nience.  But  the  rule  has  been  long  fettled  to  be  that  the 
concurrence  of  juftices  together  is  not  neceflary  where  the 
act  to  be  done  is  merely  minifterial ;  but  they  muft  confer 
together  and  form  a  joint  opinion,  where  the  aft  is  of  a 
judicial  nature.  It  has  been  held  (whether  rightly  fo  or 
not  we  are  not  now  to  enquire),  that  the  allowance  of  a 
poor  rate  is  an  aft  merely  minijlerial  5  and,  that  being  once 
eftablifhed,  the  confequence  refults  that  the  two  magi¬ 
ftrates  need  not  meet  when  they  allow  the  rate.  The 
words  indeed  of  the  feftion  on  w  hicli  this  queftion  arifes 
are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  in  the  firft,  under  which 
the  poor  rate  is  to  be  allowed  :  but,  when  the  nature  of 
this  cafe  is  confidered,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
ferious  fubiefls  that  fall  within  the  decifions  of  the  jufti¬ 
ces.  For  they  are  empowered  by  this  aft  to  take  children 
out  of  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  to  bind  them  out  as 
apprentices  till  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
law  has  made  them  the  guardians  for  thofe  children,  who 
have  no  others  to  take  care  of  them.  And  who  ought  to 
judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  perfons,  to  whom  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  are  thus  to  be  apprenticed  ?  Not  the  overfeers  ;  they 
are  frequently  obfeure  people,  and  perhaps  in  managing 
the  bufinefs  of  the  parifh  are  not  always  attentive  to  the 
feelings  of  parents.  But  the  legiflature  intended  that  the 
magiftrates  fhould  have  a  check  and  controul  over  the  pa¬ 
rifh  officers  in  this  inftance;  and  in  my  mind  they  are 
called  upon  to  examine  with  the  1110ft  minute  and  anxious 
attention  the  fituations  of  the  matters,  to  whom  the  ap¬ 
prentices  are  to  be  bound,  and  to  exercife  their  judgment 
Solemnly  and  foberly  before  they  allow  or  difallow  the  aid 
of  the  parifh  officers  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  is  neceflary 
that  they  fhould  confer  together. — Aflihurft,  J.  The  aft 
of  the  juftices  in  this  cafe  is  in  its  nature  an  aft  of  judg¬ 
ment.  They  are  the  guardiahs  of  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  ought  to  take  care  that  the  apprentices  are  not  placed 
with  mafters  who  may  corrupt  their  morals.  The  juftices 
therefore  fhould  enquire  particularly  whether  or  not  they 
ought  to  allow  the  binding  fef  the  parifh  officers;  and  I 
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think  they  would  be  guilty,  of  a  breach  of  duty  if  they  im¬ 
plicitly  gave  their  aflent  without  examining  into,  the  cir- 
cu mftances.of  the  cafe.— Buller,  J.  It  is  not  eafily  to  be. 
reconciled  with- any  principle  of  common  fenl'e  to  fay  that 
an  aid,,  which  is  merely  minijlerial,  mujl  be  done  with  the  con¬ 
fcnt  of  two  juftices.  And  l  much  doubt  whether  the  perfou 
who  brought  in  the  aft  (43.  Eliz.  c.  2.)  requiring  the 
confent  ot  two  magiftrates  to  the  allowance  of  a.  poor  rate, 
intended,  that  the  aft  of  allowing  it  fhould  be  only  mini- 
fterial  ;  for  it  feCms  abfurd  to  require  the  aflent  of  two 
juftices,  and  yet  not  to  give  them  the  power  of  withhold¬ 
ing  it,  if  they  leq  occafion.  But  the  legiflature  lias  not 
given  them  any  authority  to  exercife  their  judgment  upon 
that  fubjeft ;  and  therefore  this  court  has  faid,  on  the  con- 
firuftion  of  that  ftatute,  that  their  allowance  ofthe  rate  is 
merely  minifterial.  But  the  aft  of  aftenting  to  the  bind- 
ing  parifh  apprentices  is  purely  judicial ;  for,  on  appeal, 
the  juftices  at  the  feflions  are  not  only  to  conlider  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  binding  out  the  apprentice,  but  alfo  whether  the 
m after  be  bound  to  take  him.— Grofe,  J,.  This  aft  is  per 
euliarly  of  a  judicial  nature;  for  the  magiftrates  are  ap¬ 
pointed  the  guardians  . of  thofe  who  have  no  other  guar¬ 
dians.  They  fhould  therefore  exercife  their  judgment  in 
this  cafe  with  great  deliberation.  Order  of  feftion  quafhed. 
Durnf.  and  Baft,  3  V.  33.0. 

By  the  feveral  ltamp  afts,  the  indenture  muft  be  on  a 
fix  penny  ftamped  piece  of  paper  or  parchment;  but  if 
exempted  from  the  additional  ftamps  and  duties  for  money 
given  with  the  apprentice.  And  by  32  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  af¬ 
ter  recitifig,  that  in  indentures  of  parifh  apprentices,  it 
hath  been  ufual  to  infevt  feveral  agreements  and  cove¬ 
nants  to.  be  done  and  performed  by  the  feveral  parties 
thereto,,  and,  amongft  other  tilings,  that  the  mafter  fhall, 
during  the  term  of  luch  appren,ticefhi.p,  find  and  allow  to 
fuch  apprentice,  fufficient  meat,  drink,  apparel,  lodging, 
and  all  other  things  rreedtul  for  an  apprentice;  it  is  enactg 
ed,  that  in  all  paiifti  indentures  which  fliall  be  made  after 
ift  July  1792,  where  no  more  than  5I.  fliall  be  given  with 
fuch  apprentice,  there  fhall  be  annexed  to  the  covenant  in 
fuch  indentures  for  fuch  maintenance  as  aforefaid,  a  pro- 
vifo  declaring,  that  fuch  covenant  fhall  not  be  made  to 
continue  and  be  in  force  longer  than  three  calendar  months 
next  after  the  death  of  fuch  mafter,'  in  cafe  he  fliall  die 
during  the  term  of  fuch  apprenticefhip  :  and  in  cafe  fuch 
provifo  be  omitted  in  fuch  indenture,  the  covenant  for 
maintenance  fliall  be  in  force  for  no  longer  time  than  three 
calendar  months  next  after  the  death  of  fuch  mafter,  any 
thing  in  any  fuch  covenant  the  contrary  notvvithftanding. 
f.  ?.  And,  where  any  poor  child  fliall  be  appointed  to  be 
bound  apprentice  by  the  43  Eliz.  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
is  appointed  tp  be  bound  fhall  receive  and  provide  for  him, 
and  alfo  execute  the  other  part  of  the  indentures  ;  and  it 
he  fhall  refufe  io  to  do,  path  being  thereof  m^de  by  one 
of  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers,  before  two  juftices,  he 
ftiajff  forfeit  10I.  by  diftrefs  and  fale,  by  warrant  of  fuch 
juftices,  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor;  faving  always  to  the  per- 
l'on  to  whom  any  poor  child  fliall  be  appointed  to  be  boon*! 
apprentice,  if  he  fliall  think  himfelf  aggrieved  thereby,  his 
appeal  to  the  next  feflions,  whole  order  therein  fhall  be 
final.  Sand  9 Will.  c.  30. 1.5.  And,  as  the  churchwardens 
and  overfeers  have  power  to  place  out  poor  children, 
therefore  they  are  proper  judges  of  perfons  who  are  fit  to 
be  their  mafters;  and  thofe  are,  all  perfons,  who  by  their 
profeflion  01  manner  of  living  have  occafion  to  keep  fei-  , 
vants  ;  but  the  fame  arc  to  be  approved  of  by  the  juftices, 
and,  if  fuch  mafter  is  diftatisfied,  lie  may  appeal  to  the 
feflions.  Balt,  c,  5S, 

T.  13  Will.  Mine hamp's,  cafe.  Two  juftices  bound  an 
apprentice  to  a  merchant ;  He  appealed  to  the  feflions,  and 
the  order  was  di  (charged,  And  now  tjie  court,  in  con- 
fideration  ofthe  matter,  confirmed  the  order  of  feflions  5 
becaufe  the  adt  having  made  perfons  compellable  to  take 
apprentices,  and  given  an  appeal  to  the  feflions,,. it  was  in 
the  diferetion  of  the  juftices  at  le  (lions  to  determine, 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  riming  ty  put  an  apprentice 

upon 
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upon  any  one  ;  and  therefore  the  court  would  not  dif- 
turb  what  the  feffions  had  done,  but  confirmed  the  order. 

2  Salk.  491. 

M.  i2Geo.  III.  K.  and  Botley.  The  parifh  officers  of 
Botley  appointed  an  apprentice  to  be  bound  to  Edward 
Clowerley  ;  who  appealed  to  the  feffions.  The  feffions  dif- 
•chaYge  the  appointment,  and  ftate  the  cafe  fpecially  :  That 
it  appears  to  them  upon  the  evidence,  that  Edward  Clow¬ 
erley  refules  in  the  parifh  of  Hound,  but  is  owner  and  oc¬ 
cupier  of  an  eftate  in  the  parifh  of  Botley,  of  the  yearly 
Value  of  30I.  upon  which  there  is  a  houfe  inhabited  by  a 
weekly  labourer  of  the  faid  Edward  for  the  better  manag¬ 
ing  the  farm:  that  the  faid  Edward  did  not  refide  or  lodge 
in  the  faid  parifh  of  Botley,  but  paid  church  and  poor 
rates  for  the  premifes :  that  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the 
lands  of  Botley  is  occupied  by  perfons  redding  in  other 
parifhes.  In  fupport  of  the  order  of  feffions,  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  feffions  have  a  difcretionary  power  to  judge 
of  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  binding  apprentices  to  particu¬ 
lar  perfons-*  and  having  by  their  determination  declared, 
that  Clowerley  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  apprentice, 
they  had  determined  the  queftion,  and  the  court  could  not 
entertain  any  queftion  of  law  about  it.  It  was  fuggefted, 
that  the  only  queftion  agitated  at  the  feffions  and  intended 
to  be  referred  to  this  court  was,  whether  occupiers  of 
land,  not  living  within  the  parifh  where  the  land  lies,  are 
bound  by  law  to  take  apprentices.  And  it  not  appearing 
in  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  whether  the  feffions  had  determi¬ 
ned  on  the  unfitnefs  of  that  particular  perfon,  or  on  the 
point  of  law  in  general,  of  his  not  being  liable  in  refpedl 
of  his  living  out  of  the  pari  fit ;  L.  Mansfield  faid  that  there 
was  no  coming  at  the  point  on  that  ftate  of  the  cafe  by  the 
feffions  ;  but  he  thought,  if  they  had  determined  it  on  the 
latter  ground,  they  had  done  very  right.  Mr.  J.  Afton 
was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  obferved  how  hard  it  might 
be  to  bind  an  apprentice  on  a  perfon  occupying  lands  in 
one  parifh,  and  being  a  houfekeeper  in  a  very  difttant  pa¬ 
rifh.  Mr.  J.  Willes  alfented.  And  the  rule  for  quafhing 
the  order  of  feffions  was  difeharged,  and  the  feffions  order 
confirmed.  Boti.  389.  Fofft.  79. 

H.  29  Geo.  III.  K.  v .  John  Clapp.  The  parifh  officers  of 
Sowton,  Devon,  having,  with  the  affent  of  two  juftices, 
apprenticed  Sarah  Hellier,  a  poor  child  of  Sowton,  to  the 
defendant  according  to  the  ftatute  ;  he  appealed  to  the 
feffions,  w  ho  confirmed  the  order,  fubjeft  to  the  opinion 
of  the  court  on  the  following  cafe. — The  apprentice  was 
bound  (prout  the  indenture)  to  the  appellant,  who  tefided 
in  the  parifh  of  Pinhoe,  on  an  eftate  yvhich  he  rented  and 
occupied  in  the  parifh  of  Sowton  of*2ol.  per  ann.  which 
was  divided  by  the  highway  from  the  houfe  in  which  he 
lived.  There  was  no  houfe  on  the  eftate  of  which  he  was 
the  occupier.  The  indenture,  together  with  the  apprentice, 
was  tendered  to  the  appellant  in  the  parifh  of  Sowton,  in 
the  highway  adjoining  to  the  faid  eftate  lying  in  the  parifh 
of  Sowton. — Eaft  argued  in  the  fupport  of  the  order  of 
feffions:  and  Fanfhaw  and  Clapp  contra. — L.  Kenyon, 
Ch.  J.  It  is  highly  fit  that  this  queftion  fhould  not  re¬ 
main  any  longer  undecided.  I  remember  a  much  older 
cafe  than  either  of  thole  mentioned  at  the  bar,  in  which 
this  queftion  was  difeuffed,  but  not  decided.  Thequeftion 
arifes  on  the  fifth  feitionof  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  The  general  pur¬ 
view  of  that  ftatute  was  to  make  a  provifion  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poor ;  and  the  firft  claufe,  in  mentioning 
thofe  who  are  to  contribute  to  fuch  maintenance,  deferibes 
two  forts  of  perfons,  namely,  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of 
lands,  Sec.  Amongft  other  provifions  for  the  poor,  the 
fifth  fedfion  gives  power  to  the  parifh  officers,  with  the 
afient  of  two  magiftrates,  to  bind  poor  children  apprentices 
cohere  they  Jl  all  fee  convenient.  It  is  true  indeed  that  thofe 
words  cannot  be  taken  fo  generally  as  they  purport,  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  compel  mere  ftrangers,  who  ftand  in  no 
relation  to  the  parifh,  to  take  fuch  apprentices.  But  I  think 
that  the  context  of  the  ftatute  furnifhes  the  means  of  cir- 
cumfcribing  the  general  extent  of  thofe  words  ;  and  that 
context  I  take  from  the  firft  claufe,  which  impofes  other 
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burdens  of  the  fame  nature  on  occupiers  of  lands ,  &c.  as  well 
as  inhabitants.  The  general  object  of  the  aft  was  to  coma 
pel  all  thofe,  who  had  any  property  in  the  parifh,  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  due  proportion  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor;  and  the  receiving  apprentices  is  one  mode  of 
contributing  to  their  general  relief.  In  conftruing  thefe 
words,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  confining  the  power  of  bindiim 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pari  ft)  ;  they  ought  to  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  perfons  occupying  lands  in  the  parifh,  though  ref  ding 
out  of  it.  Then  it  is  faid  that  if  this  conftruftion  be  put 
upon  the  ftatute,  the  party  may  be  doubly  charged;  in  the 
parifh  where  he  lives  in  refpeft  of  his  inhabitancy ;  and  in 
that  in  which  lie  has  lands,  in  refpeft  of  his  occupation  of 
them.  But,  if  he  find  himfelf  aggrieved,  lie  may  appeal 
to  the  feffions ;  and  we  muft  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
juftices  will  do  what  is  right.  They  are  to  adapt  the 
charge  to  the  fize  of  the  property  which  the  perfon  charg¬ 
ed  pofteftes  :  and  thefe  are  incidental  charges  which  fall 
on  him  in  refpeft  of  that  property.  I  remember  it  vvqs 
argued  in  a  former  cafe  on  this  fubjeft  that,  if  this  con¬ 
ftruftion  of  the  ftatute  were  to  prevail,  fome  pari  (lies  would 
difburthen  themfelves  of  many  of  their  poor  by  apprentic¬ 
ing  out  their  poor  children  to  perfons  living  out  of  the  pa¬ 
rifh  :  but  the  anfwer  to  any  fuch  argument  is  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  43  Eliz.  was  palled,  the  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
was  not  in  exiftence.  However  the  ground  of  my  deci- 
fion  here  is,  that  this  is  one  of  the  modes  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  in  this  ftatute,  which  impofes  the 
duty  in  refpeff  of  the  property. — The  other  judges  con¬ 
curred.  Order  of  feffions  confirmed.  Durnf.  and  Eaft 
3  v-  107. 

And  by  32  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  Where  any  parifii  apprentice 
fhall  have  been  difeharged  for  mifbeliaviour  in  the  mafter, 
and  fuch  mafier  fhall  have  been  convifted  of  fuch  offence 
on  indiftment,  or  aftion  at  law,  the  churchwardens  and 
overfeers  fhall  not  bind  any  other  apprentice  upon  fuch 
perfon;  but  that,  when  he  ought  or  would  be  compellable 
to  take  a  parifh  apprentice,  two  juftices,  on  application  by 
fuch  churchwardens  and  overfeers,  may  order  that  fuch 
perfon  fhall  pay  into  the  hands  of  fuch  churchwardens 
and  overfeers,  any  fuin  not  exceeding  10I.  nor  lefs  than 
5I.  for  the  purpofe  of  binding  out  inch  child  (intended  to 
be  bound)  an  apprentice,  with  the  approbation  of  fuch  juf¬ 
tices;  and  on  his Tefufing  payment  thereof,  fuch  juftices 
may  levy  the  fame  by  diftrefs,  together  with  the  reafonable 
expences  of  fuch  diftrefs.  Provided  that  any  fuch  mafter, 
from  whom  any  fuch  apprentice  fhall  be  difeharged  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  2oGeo.  II.  c.  19.  may  appeal  againft  fuch  difeharge, 
or  order  for  the  payment  of  any  money  in  confequence 
thereof  as  aforefaid,  or  in  lieu  of  a  fubfequent  binding  by 
virtue  of  this  aft,  to  the  next  feffions,  who  fhall  finally  de¬ 
termine  the  fame,  and  in  their  diferetion  allow  to  all  par¬ 
ties  their  reafonable  cofts.^  And  no  fuch  diftrefs  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  payment  of  fuch  money  laft  mentioned,  fhall 
be  taken  until  after  the  next  general  quarter  fefiions  next 
after  fuch  order  fhall  be  made,  in  cafe  the  perfon  ordered 
to  pay  the  fame  (hall,  within  feven  days  after  notice  given., 
to  him  of  fuch  order,  give  nc.fice  to  fuch  churchwardens 
and  overfeers  or  one  of  them,  of  fuch  intended  appeal ; 
and  if  he  fhall  not  appear  at  fuch  felfions  in  fupport  of  his 
appeal,  then  40s.  fhall  be  added  to  the  expences  of  diftrefs. 
before  direfted  to  be  taken  and  levied  accordingly,  f.  12. 

E.  13  Anne.  Q.  and  Wag  faff.  It  was  moved  to  quafti  am 
order  to  compel  a  perfon  to  take  an  apprentice,  becaufe  in 
the  clofe  of  the  indenture  it  was  faid,  that  the  mafter,  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  fhall  give  his  apprentice  two  fuits 
of  clothes.  Upon  debate,  the  court  held  this  to  be  ill;  for 
the  juftices  during  the  term  of  his  apprenticefhip  cannot 
order  him  wages,  they  muft  only  order  him  a  maintenance 
as  an  apprentice,  and  cannot  order  him  any  thing  after 
the  term  is  ended.  So  the  order  was  quaflied,  Foley  205, 

1  Seff.  C.  48. 

And  by  32  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  After  reciting,  that  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  perfons  are  compellable  by  9  and  10 
Will,  to  ake  a  greater  number  of  parifh  apprentices  than 

it 
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it  is  convenient  for  them  to  maintain  or  employ  in  their 
own  families,  and  are  therefore  forced  to  place  out  or  allien 
over  fuch  apprentice  to  other  perfons,  and  it  is  proper  that 
inch  alignment  fhould  be  legally  made,  under  the  infpec- 
tion  and  controul  of  the  magiffrates,  as  well  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  apprentice,  as  that  t he  original  mailer  may  be 
difeharged  from  his  covenants  in  refpeft  of  fuch  appren¬ 
tice  ;  and  it  is  fit  that  fuch  apprentice  and  the  perfon  to 
whom  he  is  fo  afiigned,  fhould  be  made  fubjeft  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  jurifdiction  of  jufiices  of  the  peace  with  refpeft  to 
mafters'and  parifii  apprentices;  it  is  enafted,  that  any  fuch 
mailer  as  aforefaid,  by  indorfement  on  the  indenture,  or 
by  other  inftriiment  in  writing,  with  the  confent  of  two 
jufiices  of  the  place  where  fuch  mailer  fhall  dwell,  tefti- 
fied  under  their  hands,  to  allign  fuch  apprentice  for  the 
refidue  of  the  term,  to  any  perfon  who  is  willing  to  take 
him.  Provided,  that  Inch  perfon  fhall,  at  the  fame  time, 
by  indorfement  on  the  counter  part  of  the  indenture,  or  by 
writing  under  his  hand  Hating  the  faid  indenture,  and  the 
indorfement  and  confent  aforefaid,  declare  his  acceptance 
of  fuch  apprentice,  and  acknowledge  himfelf,  his  execu¬ 
tors  and  adminillrators,  to-be  bound  by  the  agreements  and 
covenants  mentioned  in  fuch  indenture  ;  and  in  Inch  cafe 
fuch  apprentice  fhall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  ap¬ 
prentice  of  fuch  fubfequent  mailer,  and  fo  from  time  to 
time  as  often  as  it  fhall  be  convenient  for  any  fuch  fubfe¬ 
quent  mailer  to  part  with  any  fuch  apprentice  ;  and  all 
jufiices  fhall  have  the  like  power  with  refpeft  to  fuch  fub¬ 
fequent  mailers  and  apprentices  as  they  fhall  then  have  by 
any  law  for  the  regulating  parifh  apprentices,  f.  7. 

And  whereas  no  exprefs  provilion  has  been  made  for 
the  difeharge  of  any  fuch  parifii  apprentice  from  a  mailer 
who  is  become  infolvent,  or  fo  far  reduced  as  to  be  una¬ 
ble  to  employ  or  maintain  fuch  apprentice;  it  fhall  be  law¬ 
ful  for  two  jufiices  where  fuch  mailer  (hall  live,  on  re- 
queft  of  fuch  mailer  that  fuch  apprentice  may  be  difehar¬ 
ged  for  the  reafons  aforefaid,  to  enquire  into  the  matter  of 
fuch  allegations,  and  to  difeharge  fuch  apprentice,  in  cafe 
they  fhall  find  the  fame  to  be  true.  f.  8.  Provided,  that 
nothing  herein  (hall  extend  to  any  parifii  apprentice  with 
whom  more  than  5I.  fhall  be  given,  but  the  fame  (hall 
remain  fubjeft  to  the  like  rules  and  regulations  as  if  this 
acl  had  not  been  made.  f.  9.  Provided  alfo,  that  no  in¬ 
dorfement  made  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  fhall  be  charge¬ 
able  with  any  (lamp-duty  ;  and  no  fuch  other  inftriiment 
or  writing  herein  directed  to  be  made,  (hall  be  charge¬ 
able  with  a  higher  (lamp-duty  than  parifh  indentures  of 
apprenticelhip.  f.  10. 

In  hundreds  or  other  diflrifts  incorporated  by  particular 
acts  of  parliament  for  relief  of  the  poor,  where,  by  fuch 
acts,  power  is  given  to  bind  poor  children  apprentices  ; 
the  reipeitive  perfons,  to  whom  they  fhall  be  appointed  to 
be  bound,  fhall  receive  and  provide  for  them  according  to 
the  indentures  to  be  executed  by  the  directors  and  afting 
guardians,  and  fhall  execute  the  counter  part  of  fuch  in¬ 
dentures :  and  if  any  perfon  (hall  refute  to  receive  fuch 
apprentice,  or  to  execute  fuch  counter  part  of  the  inden¬ 
ture  ;  he  fhall,  on  conviction  on  the  oath  of  one  of  the 
faid  directors  or  afting  guardians,  or  other  credible  wit- 
nefs,  before  two  jufiices,  forfeit  10I.  to  the  poor  within 
fuch  incorporated  di drift,  to  be  levied  by  diilrefs.  Sa¬ 
ving  always  to  fuch  perfon  his  appeal  to  the  next  feffions, 
whofe  order  therein  fhall  be  final.  And  provided,  that 
nothing  herein  fh-ali  extend  to  compel  any  perfon  to  take 
any  fuch  poor  child  apprentice,  linlefs  he  be  an  inhabitant 
and  occupier  of  lands  in  the  parifii  to  which  fuch  child 
belongs.  20  Geo.  III.  c.  36. 

Unlefs  he  be  an  inhabitant  and  occupier.  H.  30  Geo.  I  IT. 
K.  againft  the  directors  and  guardians  of  the  poor  within 
the  hundreds  of  Tuntlead  and  Happing  in  Norfolk.  In¬ 
corporated  by  25  Geo.  III.  c.  27.  The  directors,  under  the 
powers  given  them  by  that  act,  bound  a  poor  male  child 
apprentice  to  one  Reynolds,  who  was  an  occupier  of  land, 
but  not  an  inhabitant,  within  ihe  faid  hundreds.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  feffions  ;  who  were  of  opinion  that  he  was 
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not  bound  to  receive  the  apprentice,  becaufe  he  was  not 
an  inhabitant  as  well  as  an  occupier.  But  the  court  of 
K.  B.  faid,  that  incorporated  d.i drifts  under  particular  fta- 
tutes,  were  to  be  governed  as  to  binding  out  apprentices, 
by  the  fame  rule  as  other  places'.  That  for  fome  purpofes, 
inhabitants  and  occupiers  are  fynonimous  terms  ;  that  where 
a  perfon  derives  a  benefit  from  property  which  he  occu¬ 
pies  in  a  parifii,  he  is  liable  to  contribute  to  the  eafe  of  it. 
If  indeed  the  legiflature  had  ufed  imperative  words,  the 
court  mud  have  been  bound  by  them,  but  there  are  none 
fuch  in  this  ftatute.  Order  of  feffions  quafhed.  Bumf. 
and  Eaft,  3V.  523. 

OJ  Money  given  or  bequeathed  to  bind  out  Poor  Apprentices. — - 
By  the '7  Jac.  c.  3.  All  money  given  by  any  perfon  to  be 
continually  employed  for  the  binding  out  apprentices,  fhall 
be  employed  in  manner  following,  unlefs  otherw  ife  ordered 
by  the  givers  ;  viz.  All  corporations  of  cities,  boroughs, 
and  towns  corporate,  and  in  places  not  corporate,  the  ini- 
nifler,  conftables,  churchwardens,  overfeers,  or  the  mod 
part  ot  them,  fhall  have  the  nomination  and  placing  of 
fuch  apprentices,  and  ordering  of  fuch  money;  and,  if  they 
fhall  not  employ  the  fame  accordingly,  every  perfon  of¬ 
fending  fhall  forfeit  3I.  6s.  Sd.  half  to  the  poor,  and  half 
to  him  that  fhall  fue.  f.  2.  And  the  matter  that  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  the  money,  fhall  be  bound  with  one  or  two  fureties 
in  double  the  fum,  unto  fuch  corporation,  or  to  the  other 
perfons  appointed  by  this  aft  in  places  not  corporate,  to 
take  care  of  it,  on  condition  to  repay  it  at  the  end  of  feven 
years*  or  within  three  months  thereof;  and,  if  the  appren¬ 
tice  filial L  happen  to  die  within  the  feven  years,  then  within 
one  year  after  fuch  death  ;  and,  if  the  mafter  fill  all  die,  then 
within  one  year  after  fuch  mafter’s death,  f.3.  And  the  faid 
money  fill  a  1 1  always  be  put  forth  in  three  months  after  it 
fhall  come  to  the  faid  parties  hands;  and,  if  there  are  not 
then  fit  perfons  to  be  bound  apprentices,  within  the  places 
where  the  money  is  given  to  be  employed,  it  fhall  be  dif- 
pofed  of  for  binding  lome  of  the  pooreft  children  of  any 
adjoining  parifii.  f.  4.  And  choice  (hail  always  be  made 
ot  the  pooreft  children  ;  and  no  fuch  apprentice  fhall  be 
above  fifteen  years  of"  age  when  bound,  f.  5.  And  the  faid 
perfons  in  places  not  corporate,  filial  1  yearly,  within  a  month 
after  Eafter,  account  to  their  fuccefiors  before  two  jufiices 
dwelling  in  or  next  to  the  place,  f.  6.  And  if  any  of  the 
truftees  (hall  break  their  truft,  or  commit  any  offence  for 
which  no  penalty  is  given  by  this  aft  ;  any  perfon  may 
petition  the  lord-chancellor,  who  may  iffue  a  commiftion  to 
hear  and  determine  the  fame,  and  may  levy  the  money  mif- 
employed ‘upon  fuch  defaulters,  or  otherwife  upon  fuch 
able  inhabitants  of  the  place,  as  they  fhall  think  fitted  ;  and 
perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  lord-clunceilor.  1".  7. 

Of  binding  Poor  Apprentices  to  the  Sea-Service. — It  fhall  be 
lawful  for  two  jufiices,  and  for  the  head  officers  in  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  for  the  churchwardens  and  overfeers  of  the 
feveral  parifhes  or  townlhips,  with  the  confent  of  fuch 
jufiices  or  head  officers,  ro  bind  and  put  out  any  boy  at 
the  age  of  ten  years  or  upwards,  or  who  fhall  be  charge¬ 
able,  or  w  hofe  parents  filial l  be  chargeable,  or  who  (hall 
beg  for  alms,  to  be  an  apprentice  to  the  fea-fervice,  to  any 
fubjeft  being  mafter  or  owner  of  any  (hip  or  veil'd,  until 
he  lhall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  2  and  3  Anne, 
c.  6.  ( .  1 .  And  every  perfon  to  whom  any  poor  parifh  boy 
fhall  be  put  apprentice  by  the  43  Eliz.  may,  with  the  con¬ 
fent  of  tv-o  indices  dwelling  near  the  parifii  where  fuch 
poor  boy  was  bound,  or  with  the  like  confent  of  the  chief 
officer  in  a  corporation,  at  the  requeft  of  the  mafter,  his 
executors,  adniiniftrators,  or  aftigns,  by  indenture  affign 
over  fuch  poor  boy  apprentice,  to  any  mafter  or  owner  of 
a  fhip  or  veflel  unrig  the  fea-fervice,  during  the  remaining 
time  of  his  apprenticelhip.  f.  6.  And  every  mafter  or 
owner  of  a  fillip,  from  thirty  to  fiftv  tons  burden,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  take  one  fuch  apprentice,  and  one  more  for  the 
next  fifty  tons,  and  one  more  for  every  hundred  tons  fuch 
(hip  (hall  exceed  the  burden  of  an  hundred  tons  ;  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  jol.  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  from  whence 
fuch  boy  was  bound,  f.  8.  But  no  mafter  (hall  be  obliged 
xo  A  t© 
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to  take  any  fuch  apprentice,  under  thirteen  years  of  age, 
or  who  {hall  not  appear  to  be  fitly  qualified  both  as  to 
health  and  ftrength  of  body  for  that  fervice.  4  Anne,  c.  19. 
i.  16.  The  boy’s  age  lhall  be  inferted  in  the  indenture, 
being  truly  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  regilter- 
book  (where  It  can  be  had),  which  copy  (hall  be  given  and 
attefted  by  the  minilter  without  fee:  and,  where  no  fuch 
entry  can'be  found,  two  fuch  juftices,  and  fuch  head  offi¬ 
cers,  {hall  as  fully  as  they  can  inform  themfelves  of  fuch 
boy’s' age,  ana  from  fuch  information  ffitjll  infert  the  fame 
in  the  indentures.  3  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  f.  1 .  And  the  church¬ 
wardens  and  overfeers  (hall  pay  down  to  the  matter,  at  the 
time  of  the  binding,  the  fum  of  50s.  for  clothing  and  bed¬ 
ding  ;  and  the  charges  by  this  aft  appointed  ffiall  be  allow¬ 
ed*  on  their  accounts.  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  f.  2. 

The  churchwardens  and  overfeers  lhall  fend  the  inden¬ 
tures  to  the  colleftor  of  tire  cuftoms  at  the  port  where- 
unto  the  mailer  belongeth  ;  who  ffiall  enter  the  indenture 
in  a  book,  and  make  an  indorfement  upon  the  indenture 
of  the  regillry  thereof,  fubfcribed  by  him,  without  fee. 
And  if  he  ffiall  negleft  or  refufe  to  enter  fuch  indentures, 
and  indorfe  the  fame,  or  make  falfe  entries,  he  ffiall  for¬ 
feit  5I.  to  the  poor  of  the  pariffi  from  whence  fuch  boy* 
was  bound.  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  f.  5.  Such  apprentice  ffiall 
be  conveyed  to  the  port  to  which  his  mailer  belongeth, 
by  the  churchwardens  and  overfeers,  or  their  agents;  and 
the  charges  thereof  ffiall  be  paid  as  by  the  vagrant  act 
of  n  and  i  2  Will.  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  f.  10.  That  is  to 
fay,  out  of  the  gaol  and  marffialfea  money  ;  which,  by  the 
12  Geo.  11.  c.  29.  is  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
county  rate. 

1  he  counter  part  of  the  indenture  ffiall  be  fealed  and 
executed  by  the  mafter,  and  attelted  by  the  colleftor  of  the 
port,  and  the  conftable  or  other  officer  who  carries  the  ap¬ 
prentice;  which  officer  ffiall  tranfmit  fuch  counterpart  to 
the  churchwardens  and  overfeers  of  the  place  from  whence 
the  apprentice  was  bound.  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  1.  11.  And 
the  colleftor  or  his  deputy  ffiall  tranfmit  a  certificate  un¬ 
der  his  hand,  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  con¬ 
taining  the  name  and  age  of  fuch  apprentice,  and  to  what 
ffiip  he  belongs;  and  on  receipt  of  fuch  certificate,  a  pro¬ 
tection  (hall  be  made  and  given  gratis  to  fuch  apprentice, 
till  he  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Id.  f.  5. 

Alfo  every  perlon  who  ffiall  voluntarily  bind  himfelf 
apprentice  to  the  fea-fervice,  ffiall  not  be  impreffed  for 
three  years  from  the  date  of  his  indentures  ;  which  inden¬ 
tures  ffiall  be  regiftered,  and  certificates  thereof  given  and 
tranfmitted  by  the  colleftor  as  aforefaid  ;  on  receipt  of 
which  certificates,  prcteftions  ffiall  be  made  and  given  for 
the  firlt  three  years  w  ithout  fee.  Id.  f.  15.  But  by  4  Anne, 
c.  19.  No  perfon  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  (hall  have 
any  protection  from  being  impreffed,  who  ffiall  have  been 
in  any  fea-fervice  before  he  bound  himfelf  apprentice,  f.  1 7. 
But  every  perfon  not  having  before  ufed  the  fea,  who 
ffiall  bind  himfelf  apprentice  to  ferve  at  fea,  ffiall  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  being  impreffed  for  three  years:  and  the 
commiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  on  due  proof  of  the  cir- 
cumftances,  ffiall  grant  a  protection  accordingly,  without 
fee.  1 2  Geo.  II.  c.  17. 

When  fuch  pariffi  or  voluntary  apprentice  ffiall  be  im- 
prefled,  or  voluntarily  enter  into  the  ■  king’s  fervice,  the 
owner  or  mafter,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  afligns, 
ffiall  be  intitled  to  able  feamen’s  wages  for  fuch  of  the  ap¬ 
prentices  as  ffiall  upon  due  examination  be  found  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  fame,  notwithftanding  their  indentures  of  ap- 
prenticeffiip.  2  and  3  Anne,  c.  6.  f.  17.  Such  poor  boys 
bound  out,  or  afligned  over,  to  the  fea  fervicee,  until  they 
lhall  attain  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  ffiall  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  6d.  a  month  to  Greenwich  hofpital.  Id. 

Every  mafter  fo  obliged  to  take  fuch  apprentice,  ffiall 
after  his  arrival  into  any  port  aforefaid,  and  before  he 
clears  out  of  fuch  port,  give  an  account  in  writing  under 
his  hand,  to  the  colleftor,  containing  the  names  and  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  apprentices  as  are  there  remaining  in  his  fer¬ 
vice,  f.  9.  And  every  cuftom.-houfc  officer  ffiall  infert  at 


the  bottom  of  their  cocquets,  the  number  of  men  and  boys 
011-board  their  refpeftive  ffiips  at  their  going  out,  deferr¬ 
ing  the  apprentices  by  their  names,  ages,  and  dates  of  their 
indentures,  for  which  no  fee  (hall  be  taken,  f.  14.  And 
the  colleftor  in  the  port  ffiall  keep  a  regifter,  containing 
the  number  and  burden  of  all  ffiips  belonging  to  the  port° 
together  with  the  matters  or  owners  mimes,  and  alfo  the 
names  of  all  fuch  apprentices  in  fuch  ffiips,  and  from  what 
pariffies  and  places  they  were  fent ;  and  ffiall  tranfmit  gratis 
true  copies  thereof  figned  by  him,  to  the  quarter  feflions, 
or  to  fuch  towns  corporate,  pariffies,  or  places,  when  and 
fo  often  as  he  ffiall  be  reafonably  required  fo  to  do  ;  and 
every  colleftor  refuting  or  neglefting  to  fend  fuch  copy, 
ffiall  forfeit  5I.  to  the  poor  of  the  pariffi  from  whenceTuch 
boy  was  bound,  f.  13. 

Two  juftices  near  the  port,  and  mayors  of  towns  cor¬ 
porate,  in  or  near  adjoining  to  fuch  poYt  to  which  fuch 
(hip  or  veffel  ffiall  at  any  time  arrive,  may  determine  alt 
complaints  of  ill  ufage  from  the  mafter  to  fuch  apprentice, 
and  alfo  of  all  fuch  as  (hall  voluntarily  put  themfelves  ap¬ 
prentices  to  the  fea-fervice,  and  make  fuch  order  therein 
as  they  are  now  enabled  by  law  to  do  in  other  cafes  be¬ 
tween  matters  and  apprentices,  f.  12.  All  the  penalties 
aforefaid  ffiall,  by  warrant  of  two  juftices  of  the  county, 
city,  or  town  corporate,  be  levied  by  diftrefsand  fale.  f.  18. 
If  any  mafter,  who  hath  been  obliged  to  take  fuch  parilh 
boy  an  apprentice,  ffiall  die,  during  the  term;  his  widow, 
or  his  executor  or  adminiftrator,  may  aflign  over  fuch  ap¬ 
prentice  to  any  other  mafter  who  hath  not  his  complement 
of1  apprentices.  4  Anne,  c.  19.  f.  16. 

By  the  2  Geo.  ill.  c.  15.  Mailers,  apprentices,  mariners, 
and  others,  employed  in  fifhing-veffels  upon  the  coafts,  are 
exempted,  during  fuch  their  employment,  from  being  irn- 
prefted.  {.  22,  23,  24,  25. 

Of  Differences  ariftng  between  the  Mafer  and.  Apprentice. — 
A  mafter  may  by  law  correft  and  chaftife  bis  apprentice, 
for  negleft  or  other  mifbehaviour,  fo  it  be  done  with  mo¬ 
deration.  The  mafter  may  not  of  his  own  accord  difeharge 
his  apprentice  ;  but,  if  they  cannot  agree,  they  may  proceed 
in  one  of  thefe  two  ways:  either  upon  the  ftatute  of  the 
5  Eliz.  c.  4.  or  upon  the  ftatute  of  20  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 

By  the  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  “  If  any  fuch  mafter  ffiall  mifufe  or 
evil  intreat  his  apprentice,  or  the  faid  apprentice  ffiall  have 
any  juft  caufe  to  complain,  or  the  apprentice  do  not  his 
duty  to  his  mafter,  then  the  faid  mafter  or  apprentice  being 
grieved,  and  having  caufe  to  complain,  lhall  repair  unto 
one  juftice  of  the  county,  or  to  the  mayor  or  other  head 
officer  of  the  city,  town  corporate,  or  market-town,  or 
other  place  where  the  mafter  dwelleth  ;  who  (hall  by  his 
wifdotn  and  diferetion  take  fuch  order  and  direftion  be¬ 
tween  the  mafter  and  his  apprentice  as  the  equity  of  the 
caufe  (hall  require:  and  if,  for  want  of  good  conformity  in 
the  mafter,  the  faid  juftice  (or  head  officer)  cannot  com¬ 
pound  and  agree  the  matter,  he  (hall  take  bond  of  the 
faid  mafter  to  appear  at  the  next  feifions  ;  and  on  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  hearing  of  the  matter  there,  if  it  be  thought 
meet  to  difeharge  the  faid  apprentice,  then  the  juftices, 
or  four  of  them  at  the  lead,  (one  of  the  quorum,)  or  the 
faid  mayor  or  other  head  officer,  with  the  confentof  three 
other  of  his  brethren,  or  men  of  belt  reputation  in  fuch 
city,  town  corporate,  or  market-town,  ffiall  have  power, 
in  writing  under  their  hands  and  feals,  to  pronounce  and 
declare,  that  they  have  difeharged  the  faid  apprentice  of 
his  apprenticehood,  and  the  caiffe  thereof :  and  the  faid 
w  riting,  being  insolled  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  town- 
clerk,  among!!  the  records,  (hall  be  a  fufficient  dllcharge 
for  the  apprentice  againft  his  mafter,  his  executors  and 
adminiftrators.  And,  if  the  default  ffiould  be  found  to  be 
in  the  apprentice,  then  the  faid  juftices,  or  the  faid  mayor, 
or  other  head  officer,  with  the  adiftance  aforefaid,  ffiall 
caufe  fuch  due  correction  and  puniffiment  to  be  admim- 
ftred  unto  him,  as  by  their  wildom  and  diferetions  ffiali 
be  thought  meet.”  f.  33. 

If  any  fuch  mafter.  That  is,  any  fuch  mafter  as  is  before 
mentioned  in  this  ftatute,  in  the  trades  therein  fpecified ; 

and 
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and  the  former  refolntions  confined  the  fenfe  of  the  fhitute  and  worfe.  and  is  to  provide  for  him  in  ficknefs  and  in 
to  fuch  trades  only,  but  the  latter  adjudications  feem  to  health.  Str.  99. 

extend  the  equity  thereof  to  other  trades  not  mentioned  in  Shall  repair  unto  one.  jufiice.  Upon  an  order  made  at  the 
the  ftatute;  as  in  the  following  inltances :  feflions  to  difcharge  an  apprentice,  it  did  not  appear,  that 

M.  7  Will.  K.  and  Gately.  On  a  certiorari  it  was  moved  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  jufiice  firft.  And  Ilolt,  Ch.  J.  was 
to  qualh  an  order  of  feflions,  for  the  difcharge  of  one  Ed-  of  opinion,  that  the  jultice  hath  power  to  make  an  order, 
ward  Green  from  his  apprenticefhip  to  the  defendant  Gate-  and,  it  obeyed  by  the  mailer,  then  the  feflions  can  have  no 
ly.  The  fail  was,  that  Gately  was  a  mountebank,  and  being  power;  if  difobeyed,  then  the  jultice  upon  complaint  may 
at  a  place  in  Yorklhire,  where  he  kept  a  public  ftage,  bind  the  mailer  to  the  feflions,  and  that  the  feflions  have 
Green  was  by  indenture  bound  apprentice  to  him  in  this  no  power  otherwife.  i.Sal/1.67. 

manner,  viz.  to  Robert  Gately,  furgeon,  to  learn  the  trade  T.  13  Will.  K.  and  Johnfon.  Exception  was  taken  to  an 
he  now  ufeth;  and  immediately  he  went  upon  the  ftage,  order  for  di (charging  an  apprentice,  that  the  complaint  was’ 
and  ever  lince  continued  in  the  employ.  After  which,  made  originally  at  feflions,  without  any  previous  application 
being  w  ith  bis  mailer  Gately  in  Middlefex,  lie  complain-  to  a  Angle  jullice  out  of  feflions :  Holt,  Ch.  J.  delivered  the 
ed  to  the  j  u  dices,  that  his  mailer  did  not  teach  him  the  opinion  of  the  court,  That  the  order  was  good;  if  it  had 
trade.  Upon  which  they  difeharged  him.  This  being  done,  been  a  new  queftion,  he  fhould  have  held  a  prior  applica- 
Green  fet  up  the  trade  of  mountebank  himfelf.  It  was  tion  to  fome  jullice  out  of  feflions  neceflary  ;  but  after  lb 
moved  to  qualh  the  order,  the  juftices  being  willing,  be-  many  orders  affirmed  in  this  court,  which  have  been  other- 
caufe  they  were  inipofed  upon.  And  the  exception  was,  wife,  it  is  too  late  to  fettle  that  now.  1  Salk.  S3.  So  alfo 
that  the  ftatute  of  the  5  Eliz.  in  difeharging  apprentices  is  m  the  cafe  of  K.  and  Gill,  H.  5  Geo.  it  was  laid  by  the 
confined,  and  extends  only  to  apprentices  mentioned  in  court,  It  hath  been  fo  often  refolved,  that  the  feflions 
that  claufe.  and  there  neither  furgeon  nor  mountebank  is  hath  an  original  iurifdiftion,  that  we  will  not  fuffer  it  now 


mentioned :  and  though  a  furgeon  may  be  a  trade  within 
the  ftatute,  which  a  man  cannot  exercife  without  ferving 
an  apprenticefhip  to,  becaufe  that  claufe  of  the  ftatute  is 
general;  yet  this  part  of  the  ftatute,  relating  to  the  dif¬ 
charge  of  apprentices,  extends  only  to  trades  there  men¬ 
tioned.  By  the  court :  The  claufe  relating  to  the  dif¬ 
charge  of  apprentices  is  general,  and  goes  to  all  manner 
of  apprentices,  even  to  thole  of  merchants;  but  afterwards 
the  court  were  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  difeharging 
reaches  only  to  the  trades  mentioned  in  the  ftatute,  among 
which  a  furgeon  is  not  mentioned  ;  for  that,  though  as  to 
the  ferving  (even  years  apprenticefhip,  a  furgeon  comes 
under  the  general  term  of  arts  and  myfteries,  yet  the  pow¬ 
er  of  difeharging  reaches  only  to  the  trades  particularly 
mentioned.  2  Salk.  471,  2.  And  M.  1  2  Anne,  0.  and  Fur- 
nefe.  It  was  held,  that  the  ftatute  extends  only  to  the 
trades  therein  mentioned  ;  and  therefore  not  to  a  glafs- 
bottle-maker.  Caf.  of  S.  29.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
cafe  of  K.  and  Collingbourn,  M.  12  Geo.  Exception  was 
taken  to  an  order  of  difcharge,  that  the  juftices  could  not 
difcharge  the  apprentice,  becaufe  the  trade  to  which  he 
was  bound,  viz.  a  glazier,  was  not  within  the  ftatute  :  But 
not  allowed ;  for  though  formerly  it  was  held,  that  the 
trade  ought  to  be  a  trade  within  the  ftatute,  yet  the  latter 
refolntions  have  been  otherwife.  L.Raym.  1410.  Sir.  663. 

Shall  mifufe  or  evil  intreat  his  Apprentice.  An  apprentice 
to  a  furgeon  was  lent  by  his  mailer  to  the  Eaft  Indies  :  It 
was  adjudged,  that  the  mafter  cannot  compel  his  appren¬ 
tice  to  go  beyond  the  fea,  except  the  mafter  go  with  him ; 
but  he  may  fend  him  to  any  part  of  England.  13  Jac.  Co¬ 
ventry  and  IVindall.  Brozunl.  67.  But  otherwife,  if  it  be 
exprefsly  agreed,  or  the  nature  of  the  apprenticefhip  doth 
import  it;  as  if  the  mafter  be  a  merchant  adventurer,  or 
bailor.  Hobart,  134. 

Evil  intreat.  E.  8  Geo.II.  K.  and  Eafman.  An  appren¬ 
tice  was  difeharged,  the  mafter  having  ufed.  him  unkindly, 
and  refilling  to  provide  for  and  entertain  him  :  But  by 
the  court,  this  is  not  a  good  ground  for  the  difcharge  : 
for  there  is  a  power  to  oblige  the  mafter  to  receive  and 
entertain  the  apprentice,  and  ufing  him  unkindly  is  too  loofe. 
Str.  1014. 

Or  the  Apprentice  do  not  his  duty  to  his  Majler.  T.  4  Geo. 
K.  and  inhabitants  of  Hales  Owen.  An  older  reciting  that 
Jofeph  Higgin  was  bound  out  by  indenture,  as  the  ftatute 
requires,  to  John  Parks,  and  being  lame,  and  having  the 
king’s  evil,  and  in  the  opinion  of  furgeons  incurable, 
therefore  the  juftices  difcharge  the  mafter  from  his  ap¬ 
prentice.  It  was  moved  to  confirm  the  order,  becaufe 
the  mafter  cannot  now  have  the  end  of  the  binding,  which 
was,  the  fervice  of  his  apprentice.  But  it  was  aniwered, 
that  the  ftatute  only  iinpowers  the  juftices  to  difcharge 
for  milbehaviour,  and  not  for  ficknefs.  And  qualhed  by 
the  court ;  for  the  mafter  takes  the  apprentice  for  better 
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to  be  made  a  queftion,  though  it  might  be  doubtful  upon 
the  ftatute  itfeif.  Str.  143.  And,  T.  12  Geo.  K.  and  Davie. 
The  court  agreed,  that  it  is  a  point  not  now  to  he  difpu- 
ted,  that  the  feflions  hath  an  original  jurifdiclion  to  dif¬ 
charge  apprentices.  Str.  704.  And  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
Ch.  J.  in  the  cafe  of  K.  and  Eafman,  E.  8  Geo.  II.  'I  his 
determination  is  right;  for  the  application  which  the  aft 
direfts  to  be  made  to  a  private  jullice,  feeins  to  mean  only 
to  arbitrate  and  accommodate  the  difpute.  The  ftatute 
fays,  if  he  cannot  compound  the  matter,  he  is  to  take  bond 
for  the  parties  appearance  at  the  feflions,  fo  that  they  are 
not  to  take  it  by  appeal.  Cafes  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hard¬ 
wicke,  ior. 

Or  to  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer.  M.  12  Geo.  K.  and 
Collingbourn.  An  order  of  feflions  was  made  at  Hicks’s 
Hall,  for  the  difcharge  of  an  apprentice  to  a  freeman  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  w'ho  was  bound  and  inrolled  there. 
And,  the  order  being  removed  into  the  king’s  bench,  the 
queftion  W'as,  whether  the  court  of  feflions  at  Hicks’s  Hall 
hath  any  jurifdiclion  to  difcharge  an  apprentice  to  a  free¬ 
man  of  London  (efpecially  as  there  is  a  faving  in  the  aft, 
of  the  cuftom  of  the  city  of  London)  ;  or  whether  he 
ought  not  to  be  difeharged  by  the  mayor’s  court  only.  It 
appeared  that  the  apprentice  lived  with  his  mafter  out  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  within  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  juf¬ 
tices  of  Middlefex.  To  this  exception  it  was  anfwered, 
that  the  ftatute  doth  not  regard  where  the  binding  or  in¬ 
rolling  is,  but  gives  the  jurifdiftion  exprefsly  to  the  jus¬ 
tices  where  the  mafter  lives  ;  and  if  this  did  not  belong 
to  the  juftices  of  Middlefex,  where  the  mafter  lives,  there 
would  be  a  failure  of  jullice  :  for  neither  the  chamber- 
lain,  nor  any  other  city  magiftrate,  have  power  to  compel 
the  mailer’s  appearance  before  them.  The  court  affirmed 
the  order  of  difcharge,  and  faid  they  would  not  take  away 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  mayor’s  court,  but  only  give  a  con¬ 
current  jurifdiftion  to  the  juftices  for  the  county.  And  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient,  to  have  apprentices  to  a  free¬ 
man  of  London,  who  are  bound  there,  and  who  live  in 
diftant  counties,  obliged  to  come  up  to  the  mayor’s  court 
to  get  themfelves  difeharged  :  and  the  words  of  the  fta¬ 
tute  are  very  plain  ;  for  they  give  the  jurifdiftion  to  the 
juftices  where  the  majler  dwellcth.  Str.  66 3. 

Who  J. hall  by  his  wifdom  and  difcrction  take  fuch  order  and 
dircElion  between  the  Mafler  and  his  Apprentice  as  the  equity  of 
the  cafe  ft tall  require.  Hereupon  the  jullice,  if  he  fees  caufe, 
may,  by  confent  of  the  mafter,  difcharge  the  apprentice 
from  his  apprenticefhip:  but  this  muft  not  be  by  a  verbal 
difcharge;  for  the  apprentice  being  by  deed,  cannot  be 
difeharged  but  by  deed,  that  is,  by  order  under  the  hand 
and  feal  of 'the  jullice.  Dalt.  c.  58.  6  Mod.  182. 

If  for  want  of  good  conformity  in  the  mafer.  If  the  maf¬ 
ter  is  dillatisfied,  he  may  have  the  matter  transferred  to 
the  feflions :  but  here  is  not  the  like  option  given  to  the 

apprentice  ; 
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apprentice  •,  and  the  reafon  feems  to  be,  becaufe,  the  ap¬ 
prentice  being  mod  commonly  an  infant,  the  law  pre fumes 
that  the  juftice  is  more  capable  of  judging  what  is  for  the 
infant’s  benefit. 

On  his  appearance.  E.  13  Will.  Dillon's  cafe.  It  was 
moved  to  qualh  an  order  made  for  the  difeharge  of  an  ap¬ 
prentice.  The  queltion  arofe  upon  the  claul'e  of  the  fta- 
tute  which  directs,  that  upon  appearance  of  the  matter, 
the  apprentice  may  be  difeharged  by  four  juftices,  after 
one  juttice  out  of  fedions  hath  endeavoured  to  compofe  the 
matter  in  difference.  And  in  this  cafe  it  was  objected, 
that  Ditton  the  matter  was  bound  over  to  appear,  and  did 
not  ;  and  the  juftices  have  but  a  limited  jurifdiction,  and 
it  is  exprefsly  directed  by  the  aCt,  that  the  difeharge  is  to 
be  made  on  the  appearance  of  the  matter  ;  belides,  there 
is  another  remedy,  to  proceed  on  the  recognizance  which 
is  forfeited  by  not  appearing.  By  the  court :  The  aCt 
mutt  have  a  reafonable  conttnuStion,  fo  as  not  to  permit 
the  matter  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  obftinacy ;  and  it 
would  be  very  hard,  that  fuppofing  the  matter  is  profli¬ 
gate,  and  runs  away,  the  apprentice  lhall  never  be  dil- 
charged.  2  Salk.  490. 

H.  5  Geo.  K.  and  Gill.  An  order  of  feflions  fordifeharg- 
ing  an  apprentice  was  quaffed,  becaufe  it  did  not  fet  forth, 
that  the  matter  was  fummoned,  or  did  appear.  Str.  143. 
So  alfo,  E.  8  Geo.  II.  K.  and  Eafman.  The  order  was 
quafhed,  becaufe  it  did  not  appear  that  the  matter  was 
prefent  or  funnnoned,  which  it  is  plain  the  adt  intended 
he  fltould  be.  Str.  1013. 

Inrclled  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  T.  4  Geo.  K.  and  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Hales  Owen.  The  order  of  difeharge  was  not  in- 
rolled  ;  and  by  the  court  for  that  reafon  held  ill.  Str.  99. 

Shall  be  a  fuffeient  difeharge  for  the  apprentice  againjl  his 
majlcr.  But  as  the  juftices  may  difeharge  the  apprentice 
from  his  matter,  for  ill  ufage  ;  fo  alfo  they  may  difeharge 
the  matter  from  the  apprentice  for  evil  and  dii'orderly  be¬ 
haviour.  Read.  Appr. 

Difeharge.  T.  13  Will.  A',  and  Johnfon.  Exception  was 
taken  to  an  order  of  difeharge,  that  the  juftices  had  or¬ 
dered  money  to  be  returned  :  But  by  the  court,  the  order 
is  food.  And  Holt,  Ch.  J.  faid  he  never  doubted  of  that 
matter,  for  it  is  a  pow’er  conlequential  upon  their  jurifdic¬ 
tion  to  difeharge.  1  Salk.  68.  But  in  the  cafe  of  K.  and 
Vandeleer ,  M.  4  Geo.  The  juftices  at  the  feflions  did  order 
an  apprentice  to  be  difeharged,  and  that  the  matter,  having 
received  5I.  with  him,  fhould  refund  3I.  as  a  further  pro- 
vilion  for  him.  This  was  moved  to  be  quaflied,  becaufe 
the  ttatute,  which  gives  the  juftices  power  to  difeharge, 
wives  them  no  authority  to  order  any  money  to  be  return¬ 
ed.  By  the  court :  It  is  very  hard,  that,  if  the  matter  mif- 
ufeth  the  apprentice  the  next  day  after  he  is  bound,  he 
fhould  pay  back  nothing  if  he  is  difeharged  :  it  will  be 
an  encouragement  to  matters  to  treat  their  apprentices 
ill ;  but,  the  ttatute  being  H lent,  the  order  mutt  be  quaffed. 
Str.  69.  Neverthelefs,  this  doctrine  of  refunding  feemeth 
*  now  to  be  ettablilhed,  is  founded  on  great  reafon,  though 
not  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  aft ;  for  the  juftices  being 
authorized  to  difeharge  according  to  their  difcrctipns  ;  when 
the  end  of  the  apprenticeffip  cannot  be  attained  with  one 
perfon,  it  is  but  juttice  the  matter  fhould  return  part  of 
the  money  he  has  received  with  his  apprentice,  to  place 
him  out  with  a  new  matter.  2  Bac.  Abr. 

In  the  chancery.  Jan.  22,  1745.  Ex  parte  Sanhy.  The 
petitioner,  on  the  tenth  of  Jan.  1744,  was  put  apprentice 
to  Ward,  a  bookfeller  at  York,  and  the  fum  of  80I.  was 
given  with  him  as  an  apprentice  for  feven  years.  In  July 
following,  aconuniffion  of  bankruptcy  v  as  taken  out  againft 
Ward  ;  and,  being  declared  a  bankrupt,  affignees  were  cho- 
fen,  who  fell  off  the  bankrupt’s  effects,  and  he  is  now  the 
fupervifor  of  the  prefs  to  the  pitrchafer,  and  becomes  in¬ 
capable  of  performing  his  part  of  the  contrail,  nor  is  the 
petitioner  able  to  raife  any  money  to  put  him  out  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  another  matter  ;  and,  the  committion  being  a 
recent  one,  probably  no  dividend  may  be  made  in  a  year, 
or  a  year  and  a  half ;  fo  that  all  this  time  will  be  loft  to 
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the  petitioner.  Upon  thefe  circumftances,  the  petitioner 
prayed,  that  on  deducting  iol.  out  of  the  80I.  for  his  board 
with  the  bankrupt  during  the  fix  months  he  lived  with 
him,  the  affignees  fhould  be  ordered  to  pay  him  the  fum 
of  70I.  out  of  the  effects  of  the  bankrupt  already  come  to 
their  hands,  and  not  oblige  him  to  prove  it  as  a  debt  un¬ 
der  the  commifiion.  The  lord-chancellor  Hardwicke  was 
at  firft  doubtful,  and  Teemed  inclined  to  grant  the  petition  ; 
but  on  ordering  fearch  to  be  made  for  precedents,  and  fe- 
veral  being  produced  wherein  it  was  directed  that  appren¬ 
tices  lliould  come  in  as  creditors  only,  after  dedudting  for 
the  time  they  lived  with  the  bankrupt,  upon  the  remain¬ 
ing  fum  ;  it  was  ordered  accordingly  in  this  cafe,  and  that 
the  petitioner  fhould  be  admitted  a  creditor  for  70I.  only. 

1  Athyns,  149. 

Shall  caufc  due  correclion  and  pvni/hment  to  be  adminiflered. 
This  being  left  indefinite,  it  feemeth  1110ft  apnofite,  that 
the  juftice  commit  the  apprentice  to  the  houfe  01  corredtion 
for  a  time,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  or  otherwife  correc¬ 
ted,  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  may  require. 

By  the  20  Geo.  1 1.  0.19.  “  On  complaint  unto  two  ju-f- 
tices,  by  any  pari  fit  apprentice,  or  other  apprentice  upon 
whole  binding  out  no  larger  a  fum  than  5I.  was  paid,  con¬ 
cerning  any  mifufage,  refufal  of  neceffary  provifion,  cruel¬ 
ty,  or  other  ill  treatment,  they  may  fummon  the  matter  or 
mittrefs,  to  appear  before  them  at  a  reafonable  rime  to  be 
named  in  fuch  fummons  ;  and,  on  proof  upon  oath  of  the 
truth  of  the  faid  complaint,  (whether  the  matter  or  ml  ft  re  Is 
be  prefent  or  not,  if  fervice  of  the  fummons  be  alfo  upon 
oatli  proved,)  the  faid  juftices  may  difeharge  the  appren¬ 
tice  by  warrant  or  certificate  under  their  hands  and  ieals, 
for  which  warrant  or  certificate  no  fee  fltall  be  paid.”  f.  3. 

And  by  32  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  Where  any  parifh  apprentice 
lhall  be  fo  difeharged,  fuch  two  juftices  may  order  fuch 
matter  to  deliver  up  to  fuch  apprentice  his  clothes  ;  and 
alfo  to  pay  to  the  churchwardens  or  overfeers  of  the  place 
to  which  fuch  apprentice  {hall  belong,  any  fum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  iol.  to  be  applied  by  them,  under  the  order  of  fuch 
juftices,  for  the  again  binding  out  fuch  apprentice,  or  other- 
wife  for  his  benefit,  as  to  fuch  juftices  lhall  feem  meet ;  and 
alfo  to  pay  any  fum  not  exceeding  si.  in  cafe  fuch  matter 
lhall  refufe  to  deliver  up  fuch  clothes  ;  and  on  his  refufal 
to  pay  the  fum  fo  ordered,  or  any  part  thereof,  fuch  jufti¬ 
ces  may  levy  the  fame  by  diftrefs,  together  with  the  rea¬ 
fonable  expences  of  fuch  diftrefs.  And  fuch  juftices  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  compel  fuch  churchwardens  and  overfeers, 
or  one  of  them,  to  enter  into  recognizance  for  the  effec¬ 
tual  profecution,  by  indictment,  of  fuch  matter,  for  fuch 
ill  treatment  of  any  Inch  apprentice  fo  difeharged  as  afore- 
faid  ;  and  may  alfo  order  that  the  expences  of  fuch  prole- 
cution  (ball  be  paid  or  reimburfed  to  fuch  perfon  entering 
into  fuch  recognizance  as  aforefaid,  one  moiety  thereof 
out  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  parilh  or  place  to  which  fuch 
apprentice  (hall  belong,  and  the  other  moiety  out  of  the 
countv  rate  in  which  fuch  place  lhall  lie.  And,  in  cafe  the 
churchwardens  and  overfeers  lhall  refufe  to  pay  fuch  their 
moiety  as  aforefaid,  fuch  juftices  may  levy  the  fame  by 
diftrefs  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  fuch  churchwardens 
and  overfeers,  or  any  of  them,  together  with  the  reafon¬ 
able  charges  of  fuch  diftrels.  f.  1 1. 

“  And  fiich  juftices  on  complaint  on  oath  by  any  matter 
or  mittrefs,  again!!  any  fuch  apprentice,  concerning  any 
mifdemeanor,  mifearriage,  or  ill  behaviour,  may  hear  and 
determine  the  fame,  and  punilh  the  offender,  by  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  there  to  remain  and  be 
corrected,  and  held  to  hard  labour  for  a  reafonable  time, 
not  exceeding  one  calendar  month,  or  otherwife  by  dit- 
charging  fuch  apprentice.”  20  Geo.  1 1.  c.  1 9.  1. 4. 

And  in  all  cafes  where  any  parilh  apprentice  fnall  be 
difeharged  for  miffehaviour  as  aforefaid,  fuch  two  juft  ces 
may  commit  fuch  offender  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  to 
be  corrected  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  calendar  months.  32  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  1.  13. 
Perfons  aggrieved  by  any  determination,  order,  or  warrant, 
of  fuch  juftices  (except  any  order  of  commitment),  may 

appeal 
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appeal  to  the  next  feffions,  who  may  award  cofts  to  either 
party  not  exceeding  40s.  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fide. 
20  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  I.5.  And  no  certiorari  (hall  ilTue  to  re¬ 
move  any  the  faid  proceedings,  f.  6. 

■  If  any  apprentice  in  hulbandry,  or  in  any  art  or  occupa¬ 
tion  aforefaid,  (hall  flee  into  any  other  fibre,  jthe  juftices, 
mayors,  or  other  head  officers  being  juftices,  may  ilfue 
writs  of  capias  to  the  lherirfs  of  the  counties  or  other  head 
officers  of  the  places  whither  he  fltall  fo  flee,  to  take  his 
body,  returnable  before  them  at  what  time  ihall  pleafe 
them;  fo  that  if  he  come  by  fitch  procefs  he  may  be  put 
in  prifon,  till  he  find  fufficient  furety  well  and  honeftly  to 
ferve  his  mafter.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  f.  47.  And  by  the  24 Geo.  1 1. 
c.  55.  If  a  juftice  (hall  ifliie  a  warrant  againft  fuch  perfon, 
and  he  fhall  efcape  into  another  fiiire;  the  conftable  or 
other  perfon,  on  having  the  warrant  indorfed  by  a  juftice 
in  fuch  other  (hire,  may  arreft  him  there,  and  carry  him 
before  a  juftice  in  fuch  other  fiiire,  if  the  offence  is  baila¬ 
ble,  to  find  bail,  or  elfe  (hall  carry  him  back  before  a  juf¬ 
tice  in  the  fiiire  from  whence  the  warrant  did  firft  ifliie. 

Feb.  3,  1747.  Hill 'And  Allen.  In  chancery.  The  bill  was 
by  an  apprentice,  who  againft  his  matter's  confent  quitted 
his  fervice  of  a  ftiipw  right,  before  his  time  was  our,  and 
went  on-board  a  privateer,  which  took  a  very  conliderable 
prize,  whole  (hare  thereof,  being  1200I.  the  mafter  claimed. 
By  L.  Hardwicke  :  In  general,  the  mafter  is  intitled  to  all 
that  the  apprentice  fhall  earn;  confequentlv,  if  he  runs 
array,  and  goes  to  a  different  bufinefs,  the  mafter  is  inti¬ 
tled  at  law  to  all  his  earnings.  And  in  this  cafe,  his  lord- 
fliip  faid,  there  was  nothing  in  equity  to  relieve.  But  he 
faid  he  would  fend  the  cale  to  be  tried  at  law,  unlefs  they 
would  agree  to  compound  the  matter,  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  them,  and  thought,  as  the  boy’s  (hare  of  the 
prize  was  fo  very  large,  the  balance  ought  to  be  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  And  the  mafter  agreed  to  accept  450I.  Vez  y,  S3. 

By  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  25.  If  any  apprentice  fhall  abfent 
himfelf  from  his  mailer’s  fervice,  before  the  term  of  his 
apprenticed! ip  fhall  be  expired ;  he  fhall,  at  any  time  there¬ 
after,  whenever  he  fhall  be  found  (fo  it  be  withiiWeven 
years  after  the  expiration  of  his  term),  be  compelled  to 
ferve  his  faid  mafter,  for  fo  long  a  time  as  he  fhall  have 
abfented  himfelf ;  unlefs  he  ihall  make  fatisfaflion  to  his 
mafter  for  the  lofs  he  fhall  have  fuftained  by  fuch  abfence. 
And  if  he  fiiall  refufe  fo  to  ferve,  or  to  make  fatisfadlion, 
the  mafter  may  complain  upon  oath  to  one  juftice  where 
he  fhall  refide  ;  who  fhall  illue  his  warrant  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  fuch  apprentice.  And  fuch  juftice,  on  hearing  the 
complaint,  may  determine  what  fatisfafilion  fiiall  be  made 
to  fuch  mafter  by  the  apprentice.  And  if  the  faid  appren¬ 
tice  fhall  not  give  fecurity  to  make  fatisfaftion  according 
to  fuch  determination  ;  fuch  juftice  may  commit  him  to 
the  houfe  of  correftion  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
months.  Perfons  aggrieved  by  fuch  determination,  order, 
or  warrant  of  the  juftice  (except  any  order  of  commitment), 
may  appeal  to  the  next  fellions,  giving  fix  days  notice  to 
the  juftice  and  to  the  parties,  and  entering  into  recogni¬ 
zance,  within  three  days  after  fuch  notice,  before  a  juf¬ 
tice,  with  fufficient  furety,  to  try  the  appeal  at,  and  to  abide 
the  order  or  judgment  of,  and  pay  fuch  cofts  as  fiiall  be 
awarded  by  the  juftices  at,  fuch  feffions  :  which  faid  juf¬ 
tices,  at  their  faid  feffions,  on  proof  of  fuch  notice  given, 
and  of  entering  into  fuch  recognizance,  fiiall  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  the  appeal,  and  give  fuch  relief  and  cofts  to  either 
party  as  they  fiiall  judge  reafonable.  And  their  deter¬ 
mination  fiiall  be  final  and  conclufive  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  fiiall  extend  to  the 
ftanneries  in  Devon  or  Cornwall  ;  or  to  impeach  or  lefien 
the  jurifdidlion  of  the  chamberlain  of  Londbn,  or  of  any 
other  court  within  the  faid  city,  touching  apprentices ;  nor 
to  any  apprentice  whole  mafter  fiiall  have  received  with 
him  the  fum  of  iol. 

Apprentice jlealing his  Mafter' s  Goods. — By  the  2 1  Hen .  V 1 1 1 . 
c.  7.  Servants  going  away  with  their  mailer’s  goods,  with 
intent  to  (leal  them,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony;  but  not  to 
extend  to  apprentices.  And  by  12  Anne,  ft.  j.  c.  7.  Per- 
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ions  Healing  to  the  value  of  40s.  being  in  a  dwelling-houfe, 
or  out-houfe  thereto  belonging,  though  fuch  hotiie  be  not 
broken,  and  though-  no  perfon  be  therein,  are  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  clergy.  But  this  not  to  extend  to  ap¬ 
prentices  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  But,  if  they  be  fifteen 
years  of  age,  they  fiiall  be  guilty  as  other  perfons. 

The  inticing  of  an  apprentice  to  depart  from  his  mafter, 
is  not  an  offence  of  a  public  nature,  for  which  an  indiilnier.t 
will  lie  ;  but  the  party’s  remedy  is  by  an  aftion  on  the  cale, 
which  he  may  well  maintain.  6  Mod.  182.  Bur.  Mans/.  1306. 
Rcavc/y  v.  Mainwaring  and  others. 

AJJ'gning  or  turning  over  Apprentices. — The  mafter  affign- 
ing,  and  the  apprentice  himfelf  confenting,  will  not  make 
him  an  apprentice  to  the  affignee  within  the  fifth  of  Eliz. 
But  by  the  cuftom  of  London,  he  may  be  turned  over  to 
another.  Dalt.  c.  58.  And  an  afiignment  to  the  fea-fervice 
is  good  by  act  of  parliament,  as  is  before  mentioned. 

E.  3  Geo.  K.  and  Barnes.  Order  returned  on  a  certiorari. 
It  was  refolved  by  the  juftices  at  the  feffions,  where  aperfon 
was  bound  an  apprentice  to  Barnes  by  the  parifli  officers, 
and  Barnes  had  afligned  him  to  another,  that  the  affign- 
ment  is  void,  and  they  direft  Barnes  to  take  his  apprentice 
again.  But  by  the  court :  The  feffions  had  no  power  to 
judge  of  the  validity  of  a  deed,  or  to  hinder  a  man  from 
affigning  his  apprentice.  The  covenant  to  provide  for 
him  is  well  performed,  if  the  perfon  to  whom  he  is  bound 
afligns  him  to  another  to  provide  for  him.  Wherefore  the 
order  was  quafif-d.  Foley,  155.  Sir.  48.  For  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  juftices  extends  no  farther,  than  to  compel  the 
mafter  to  take  care  of  his  apprentice  ;  but  in  what,  manner 
he  does  it,  whether  in  his  own  houfe  or  otherwife,  is  no¬ 
thing  to  them.  But,  if  the  affignee  of  the  apprentice  doth 
not  provide  for  him,  the  firft  mafter  may  be  compelled  to 
do  if,  and  he  may  take  his  remedy  over.  1  Sejf.  C.  no. 

Mafter  dying. — It  hath  been  faid,  that  if  the  mafter  dies, 
the  apprentice  goes  to  the  executors  or  adminiftrator  to  be 
maintained,  if  there  are  affets;  but  the  executor  or  admi¬ 
niftrator  may  bind  him  to  another  mafter  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  his  time.  But  in  the  cafe  of  K.  and  Peck ,  M. 
10  Will.  Eyre,  J .  held,  that  an  apprentieefliip  is  a  perfonal 
trull  between  the  mafter  and  fervant,  and  determines  by 
the  death  of  either  of  them  ;  and  by  the  death  of  either  of 
them  the  end  and  deiign  of  the  apprentieefliip  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  it  may  be  the  executor  is  of  another  trade; 
he  admitted  covenant  would  lie  againft  the  executor,  but 
in  that  there  is  no  inconvenience,  becaufe  the  executor 
may  make  his  defence  by  pleading  no  aliets,  or  debts  of 
a  higher  nature.  Holt,  Ch.  J.  faid,  that  by  the  cuftom 
of  London,  the  executor  fiiall  put  the  apprentice  to  ano¬ 
ther  mafter  of  the  lame  trade  ;  and  that,  in  other  places,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  conftrue  the  death  of  a  mafter  to  be 
a  difeharge  of  the  covenants  ;  he  faid,  it  had  been  held, 
that  the  covenant  for  inftrufition  failed,  but  that  he  ftill 
continues  an  apprentice  with  the  executor,  as  to  mainte¬ 
nance.  1  Salk.  66. 

E.  20  Geo.  II.  Baxter  (widow  and  executrix)  againft 
Burjield.  In  debt  on  bond,  conditioned  for  Matthias  An- 
derfon’s  performance  of  the  covenants  in  an  indenture  of 
apprentieefliip,  whereby  he  was  bound  to  the  plaintiff  ’s 
teliator,  who  was  a  mariner ;  the  defendant  pleaded,  that 
Anderfon  lerved  faithfully  to  the  death  of  the  teliator  :  the 
plaintiff  replied,  that  fince  the  death  of  the  teliator,  An¬ 
derfon  had  abfented  from  her  fervice  :  to  which  there  was 
a  demurrer.  And  after  argument  at  bar,  Lee,  Ch.  J.  de¬ 
livered  the  refolution  of  the  court,  viz.  That  they  were 
all  of  opinion  the  defendant  (hould  have  judgment,  and 
that  the  executrix  could  maintain  no  fuch  allion.  The 
binding  was  to  the  man,  to  learn  his  art,  and  ferve  him, 
without  any  mention  of  executors.  And  as  the  words 
are  confined,  fo  is  the  nature  of  the  contrail  ;  for  :t  is 
fiduciary,  and  the  apprentice  is  bound  from  a  perfonal 
knowledge  of  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  mafter.  H. 

8  Anne,  Horne  and  Blake-,  an  award  that  an  apprentice 
fhould  be  afligned,  was  held  void;  unlefs  -there  was  a  cuf¬ 
tom,  or  the  concurrence  of  the  apprentice.  And  they 
10  B  held? 
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held,  it  \vTasw3t  material,  that,  according  to  Cro.  Eliz. 
553,  the  aifets  were  liable  on  the  mailer’s  covenant  to 
maintain.  Therefore  judgment  was  given  for  the  defend¬ 
ant.  Str. 

In  the  court  of  chancery.  M.  30  Car.  IT.  In  the  cafe  of 
Soam  agairtft  Bowden  and  Lyles.  The  nufler  received  with 
the  apprentice  250!.  and  died  within  two  years,  the  ap¬ 
prentice  having  for  that  time  been  employed  only  in  infe¬ 
rior  affairs.  It  was  decreed,  after  debts  on  (pecialties  paid, 
that  the  executors  repay  tlte  250I.  as  a  debt  due  on  Ample 
contract  :  deducting  after  the  rate  of  20I.  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  apprentice,  during  the  time  he  lived 
with  his  mailer.  C/ra.  Ca.  Finch.  3  :6. 

And  by  32  Geo.  1 1!.'  c.  52.  after  reciting,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  matter  of  any  parilh  apprentice 
during  the  appvcnticclhip,  the  agreement  for  fervice  on  the 
■part  of  the  apprentice  is  at  an  end,  but  the  covenant  for 
maintenance  on  the  part  of  the  mailer  Hill  continues  in 
force  as  far  as  his  aifets  will  extend;  or  doubts  have  arifen 
with  refpect  thereto:  it  is  emitted,  that  after  the  1  ft J lily, 
1702,  in  cafe  of  tlte  death  of  tlte  mailer  of  any  parilh 
apprentice  during  the  appventicefltip,  upon  which  binding 
no  larger  fum  than  5I.  (hall  be  paid,  any  covenant  for  the 
maintenance  of  fitch  apprentice  infected  in  the  indenture, 
ihall  not  be  in  force'  longer  than  three  calendar  months 
next  after  the  death  of  fitch  mailer ;  and  that  during  Inch 
three  months,  fuch  apprentice  Ihall  continue  to  live  with 
and  ferve  as  an  apprentice,  the  executors  and  adminiftra- 
torsi  of  fuch  mailer,  of  fuch  perfon  as  they,  or  lome  or 
one  of  them,  Ihall  appoint:  and  Inch  mailer  and  apprentice, 
during  inch  three  months,  Ihall  be  fubjeft  to  all  the  laws  in 
force  for  regulating  mailers  and  parilh  apprentices,  f.  4. 

And  whereas  it  is  veafonabie  that  fuch  apprentice  as 
aforefaid,  in  cafe  of  his  mailers  death,  fhould  be  obliged 
to  make. feme  fatisfadlion  by  his  labour  to  the  family  or 
representatives  of  his  deceafed  mailer,  for  tlte  advantages 
lie  has  received  in  his  childhood,  when  his  fervice  could 
not  be  equal  to  his  maintenance:  it  is  enacted,  that  within 
fuch  three  calendar  months  after  the  death  of  fuch  mailer, 
two  jullices,  on  the  application  of  fuch  mailer,  or  by  the 
hu (band  of  the  millrels,  or  by  any  fon  or  daughter,  brother 
or  filter,  or  executor  or  adminiftrator,  of  fuch  perfon  de¬ 
ceafed,  by  indorfement  on  fuch  indenture  or  counter  part 
thereof,  or  by  any  other  inftrument  or  writing,  may  order 
and  d i  1  e fit  that  fuch  apprentice  ihall  lerve  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  any  one  of  fuch  perfons  fo  making  application  as  afore¬ 
faid  (fuch  perfon  having  lived  with,  or  been  part  of,  fuch 
mailer’s  family  at  the  time  of  his  death),  as  t hey  Ihall 
think  fit,  during  the  relidue  of  the  term  mentioned  in  fuch 
Indenture;  and  the  perfon  obtaining  fuch  order,  Ihall  de¬ 
clare  his  acceptance  of  fuch  apprentice,  by  fubferibing  his 
name  to  fuch  order:  and,  after  fuch  order  Ihall  be  made, 
the  executors  and  adminiftrators,  and  the.,  perfonal  aifets, 
cllate,  and  effects,  of  tlte  mailer  fo  dying,  Ihall  be  dif- 
charged  from  any  covenant  in  fuch  indenture;  and  the 
perfon  obtaining  the  fame  Ihall  be  deemed  the  mailer  of 
fetch-apprentice  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  been  originally 
bound  to  fuch  mailer  ;  and  fuch  lad-mentioned  mailer,  his 
executors  and  adminiftrators,  (hall  be  bound  by  the  cove¬ 
nants  contained  in  fuch  indenture  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  executed  the  counter  part  thereof :  and  fuch  mailer  and 
iipprentice  Ihall  be  fubjeCt  to  the  feveral  penalties,  provi- 
fions,  and  regulations,  which  Ihall  then  be  in  force  for  go¬ 
verning  apprentices:  and  all  jullices  Ihall  have  the  like 
power  and  authority  with  refpef!  thereto,  as  they  Ihall  then 
have  by  any  act  of  parliament  relating  to  parilh  appren¬ 
tices.  f.  2,  3.  But  in  cafe  no  fuch  application  Ihall  be  made 
as  aforefaid,  within  three  calendar  months  as  aforefaid;  or 
in  cafe  fuch  two  jullices  Ihall  not  think  fit  that  fuch  ap- 
prenticelhip  (hould  be  continued,  then  fuch  apprenticefliip 
ihall  be  determined  ;  and  the  indenture,  and  covenants 
therein  contained,  Ihall  be  at  an  end,  in  like  manner  as 
they  would  have  been  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  f.  4. 

And  whereas  delays  mull  happen  in  bringing  an  ablion 
upon  fuch  covenant  for  maintenance  as  aforefaid  :  it  is 


enabled,  that  in  cafe  any  fuch  original  mailer,  or  mailer 
appointed  by  virtue  of  this  abl  as  aforefaid,  Ihall,  during 
the  term  of  any  fuch  parilh  apprenticefliip  as  aforefaid,  or 
the  executors  or  adminiftrators  of  fuch  mailer,  or  any  of 
them,  having  a  (lets,  Ihall,  during  three  calendar  months 
as  aforefaid,  refufe  or  neglebt  to  maintain  and  provide  tor 
any  fuch  apprentice  according  to  the  terms  of  fuch  cove¬ 
nant  ;  two  jullices,  on  complaint  of  fuch  apprentice,  or  of 
the  churchwardens  and  overleers  of  fuch  place,  may  levy 
by  diftrefs  of  the  perfonal  ellate  or  aifets  and  effects  ot 
fitch  mailer,  fuch  fum  as  Ihall  be  necelfary  lor  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  clothing  of  fuch  apprentice  ;  and  as  ihall  alfo 
be  necelfary  to  reimburfe  to  the  churchwardens  and  over¬ 
leers  any  Him  that  Ihall  have  been  reafenably  expended 
by  them  for  that  purpofe.  f.  6. 

Of  Apprentices  Jetting  up  their  Trades. —  By  the  common 
law,  no  man  may  be  prohibited  to  work  in  any  lawiul 
trade,  or  in  more  trades  than  one,  at  his  plealure.  1 1  Co.  53. 
So  that  without  an  a£l  of  parliament  no  man  may  be  re- 
flfained,  either  to  work  in  any  lawful  trade,  or  to  ufe 
divers  myfteries  or  trades  ;  therefore  an  aCt  of  parliament 
made  to  refrain  any  perfon  herein  mull  be  taken  ftrictly, 
and  not  favourably  as  aits  made  in  affirmance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  The  reftraining  claul'e  in  the  ftatute  of  5  Eliz. 
c.  4.  is  as  follows  :  “  It  Ihall  not  be  lawful  to  any  perfon, 
to  let  up,  ufe,  or  exercife,  ar.y  craft,  myftery,  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  now  ufed  or  occupied  within  the  realm  of  England  or 
Wales,  except  he  Ihall  have  been  brought  up  therein  fe- 
ven  years  at  the  lead  as  an  apprentice  by  this. ftatute,  nor 
to  fet  any  perfon  on  work  therein,  except  he  Ihall  have 
been  apprentice  as  aforefaid,  or  el  I e  having  ferved  as  an 
apprentice  will  become  a  journeyman,  or  hired  by  the 
year ;  on  pain  of  40s.  a  month,  half  to  the  king,  and  half 
to  him  that  Ihall  fue  in  the  feffions,  or  other  court  of  re¬ 
cord  ;  or,  if  it  is  in  a  town  corporate,  then,  to  be  difpofed 
of  as  other  fines  by  the  charter.”  f.  31. 

It  fiall  not  he  lawful.  This  is  a  negative  claufe,  and  no 
one  (ball  exercife  a  trade  again!!  it,  unl.efs  by  virtue  of  a 
cuftom,  as  the  widows  of  tradefmen,  who  by  cuftom  carry 
on  the  trade  of  their  luilbands,  which  the  court  held  not 
to  be  within  this  ftatute.  2  Salk.  610. 

To  any  perfon.  But  by  the  15  Car.  II.  c.  15.  Hemp  work¬ 
ers  of  all  kinds,  net-makers,  and  makers  of  tapeftry  hang¬ 
ings,  are  excepted;  who  may  fet  up  without  having  ferved 
feven  years.  And,  by  3  Geo.  III.  c.  8.  All  officers,  ma¬ 
riners,  and  feldiers,  who  have  been  employed  in  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fervice,  and  not  deferted,  may  exercife  fetch  trades 
as  they  are  apt  for,  in  any  town  or  place.  And,  by  6  and 
7'Will.  c.  17.  An  apprentice  difeovering  two  offenders 
guilty  of  coining,  fo  as  they  be  convicted,  ihall  be  deemed 
a  freeman,  and  may  exercife  his  trade  as  if  he  had  ferved 
out  his  time.  f.  1 2. 

To  Jit  up,  occupy,  ufe,  or  exercife.  T.  9  Geo.  III.  Beach 
and  Turner.  On  an  action  brought  for  exerciling  a  trade, 
without  having  ferved  an  apprentice,  it  appeared  that  the 
defendant  was  only  a  journeyman.  And  the  queftion  was, 
whether  the  ftatute  extends  to  journeymen,  or  only  to 
mailers  ?  By  the  court :  Tlte  ftatute  was  meant  to  prevent 
wafers  only  from  letting  up  trades,  and  did  not  intend  to 
give  a  penalty  againft  both.  There  is  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  letting  up  a  trade  and  working  in  it :  a  man  may 
work  in  it,  by  doing  a  very  trifling  part.  A  journeyman 
doth  not  exercife  the  trade  upon  his  own  account,  but  for 
Iris  mailer.  Burr.  Mansf.  2449.  And  it  is  not  material,  as 
to  the  mailer,  that  the  journeyman  hath  ferved  feven  years  ; 
for,  if  the  mailer  himfelf  hath  not  ferved  feven  years,  he 
is  reftrained  by  the  ftatute  to  work  as  a  trader,  either  by 
himfelf  or  others  ;  for  flie  intent  of  the  a<ft  is,  to  annex 
the  benefit  of  trade  to  fuch  as  underwent  the  hardfhip  of 
learning  it,  thereby  to  encourage  labour  in  youth  :  and  few 
would  undergo  the  trouble  of  being  apprentices,  if  they 
might  employ  others  to  work  for  them.  T.  3  Will.  Hobbs 
and  Young.  2  Salk.  610. 

If  a  man  ufe  the  trade  of  a  tallow-chandler,  baker,  brew¬ 
er,  or  any  other  lawful  trade,  or  manual  occupation,  for 
3  his 
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his  own  ufe,  or  for  the  life  of  his  family,  without  felling 
any  for  lucre  and  gain,  lie  may  lawfully  do  it  ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  retain  an  apprentice  therein;  but  he  may  hire  one  to 
be  his  fervant,  who  is  fkilful  in  that  trade  or  occupation. 
8  Co.  129.  In  like  manner,  a  perfon  brought  up  to  the 
trade  may  take  a  partner,  who  hath  not  ferved  anappren- 
ticefhip  to  the  trade,  provided  the  partner  (hare  only  in 
the  profits  or  lofs  of  the  bufinefs,  and  do  not  actually  ex- 
ercife  the  trade.  As  in  the  cafe  of  Reynard  and  Chafe , 
M.  30  Geo.  II.  An  aftion  of  debt  was  brought  agatnft 
Chafe,  for  a  penalty  on  the  aft,  for  exercifing  the  trade 
of  a  brewer,  without  having  ferved  an  apprenticefliip.  On 
a  f'pecial  verdift,  it  was  hated,  that  the  defendant  Chafe 
and  one  Coxe  were  partners  in  the  trade ;  that  the  trade 
was  carried  on,  and  had  been  for  four  years  carried  on,  in 
their  joint  names’;  that  Coxe  did  ferve  an  apprenticefliip 
to  the  trade,  but  Chafe  never  did  ;  and  that  Coxe  is  a 
working  brewer,  and  was  paid  a  falary  for  his  labour, 
which  falary  was  always  deducted,  and"  allowed  to  him, 
previous  to  a  divilion  of  the  profits  ;  and  the  entries  at  the 
excife-office  were  in  their  joint  names  :  but  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  John  Chafe  never  exercifed  the  trade  himfelf, 
(which  was  wholly  managed  and  carried  on  by  Coxe  ; )  but 
only  fhared  the  profits,  and  flood  the  rifques  of  the  part- 
nerfhip.  The  queflion  was,  whether  the  defendant  John 
Chafe  is  within  the  aft,  upon  this  fpecial  finding?  By 
L.  Mansfield,  Ch.  J.  The  defendant  is  to  Pnare  the  profits 
with  Coxe  in  moieties;  and  is  liable  to  the  debts  of  the 
partnerfhip  :  but  it  is  exprefsly  found,  that,  during  all  the 
time  charged,  he  never  afted  in  or  exercifed  the  trade. 
He  was  not,  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement,  to  aft  in  the 
trade.  The  other  partner  was  to  do  the  whole,  and  had 
a  particular  lalary  on  that  account.  It  is  not  found,  that 
either  Coxe,  or  any  fervant  under  him,  was  fet  to  work 
by  Chafe  ;  nor  that  Chafe  did  any  aft  whatever  of  exer¬ 
cifing  tire  trade  ;  lie  was  only  concerned  in  the  profits. 
Now  though  this  may  be,  to  fome  purpofes,  exercifing  a 
trade,  in  refpeft  of  third  perfons  who  deal  with  the  part¬ 
nerfhip  as  creditors,  and  within  the  meaning  of  th^latutes 
■concerning  bankrupts ;  yet  the  prefent  queflion  *  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  exercifing  a  trade  contrary  to  this  aft  ?  In  the 
argument  of  this  caufe  it  hath  been  well  obferved,  that 
this  is  a  penal  law  ;  that  it  is  in  reflraint  of  natural  right ; 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  right  given  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  this  kingdom.  To  which  I  will  add,  that  the 
policy  on-which  the  aft  was  made,  is,  from  experience, 
become  doubtful.  Bad  and  unfkilful  workmen  are  rarely 
profecuted.  This  aft  was  made  early  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Afterwards,  when  the  great  number  of  manu- 
fafturers,  who  took  refuge  in  England  from  the  duke  of 
Alva’s  perfecution,  had  brought  trade  and  commerce  with 
them,  and  enlarged  our  notions  ;  the  reflraint  introduced 
by  this  law  was  thought  unfavourable,  and  the  judges  by  a 
liberal  interpretation  have  extended  the  qualifications  for 
exercifing  the  trade  much  beyond  the  letter  of  it,  and  con¬ 
fined  the  penalty  and  prohibition  to  cafes  precifely  within 
the  exprefs  letter.  Let  11s  confider  v\  liether  the  prefent 
cafe  be  within  the  letter,  or  even  the  meaning,  of  this  aft. 
The  general  policy  of  the  aft  was,  to  have  trades  carried 
on  by  perfons  who  had  (kill  in  them.  Now  here,  the 
perf'onal  fkill  of  the  defendant  makes  no  real  difference  in 
the  cafe.  For  the  perfon  who  is  fkilful  afts  every  thing, 
and  receives  no  direction  from  this  man  :  he  neither  did, 
nor  was  to  interfere.  In  many  confiderable  undertakings, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  take  in  perfons  as  partners,  to 
fhare  the  profits  and  rifque  the  lofs.  And  the  general 
ufage  and  practice  of  mankind  ought  to  have  weight,  in 
determinations  of  this  fort,  affecting  trade  and  commerce, 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  them  on.  It  is  notorious  that 
many  partnerfliips  are  entered  into  upon  the  foundation  of 
one  partner  contributing  induftry  and  fkill,  and  the  other 
money.  Many  great  breweries  and  other  trades  have  been 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  infants  and  refiduary  legatees, 
under  the  direftion  of  the  court  of  chancery  :  now,  if  the 
plaintiff  ’s  conff  ruction  was  to  hold,  the  whole  direftion  and 
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decree  of  the  court  of  chancery  was  contrary  to  law,  and 
to  an  exprefs  aft  of  parliament.  So  it  is  likewif'e  practifed 
in  other  great  trades.  The  late  Mr.  Child  direfted  his 
bufinefs  of  a  banker  to  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children  and  other  perfons.  Many  other  inffauces  might 
be  mentioned.  It  would  introduce  the  utmoft  confufion  m 
affairs  of  trade  and  commerce,  if  this  conftruftion  fhould 
prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fee  no  inconvenience.  It 
is  exaftly  the  fame  thing  as  to  trade,  in  every  particular, 
whether  this  partner  has  or  has  not  ferved  an  apprentice¬ 
fliip.  Therefore  I  think  the  defendant  not  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  the  flatute.  The  other  three  juftices  concurred. 
And  judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant.  Bur.  Mansf.  2. 

Any  craft,  myflery,  or  occupation.  T.  3  Geo.  III.  French 
and  Adams.  An  action  of  debt  was  brought  upon  the  fla¬ 
tute  again!!  the  defendant  for  exercifing  tire  trade  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  iie  not  having  ferved  an  apprenticefliip  to  that  trade. 
It  appeared,  that  the  defendant  had  worked  or  ferved  as 
a  fervant  for  feven  years  in  the  trade  of  a  glazier,  and  for 
feme  time  afterwards  exercifed  that  trade  as  a  matter ;  that 
afterwards  he  exercifed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  for  the 
fpace  of  nine  years,  and  it  was  proved  that  he  well  under- 
ftood  that  trade.  It  was  objected,  that  the  defendant  being 
originally  bred  up  to  the  trade  of  a  glazier,  he  could  nor 
follow  two  trades,  both  glazier  and  carpenter ;  and  whether 
lie  could  or  not,  was  the  queflion  reierved  for  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  court.  By  the  court :  All  the  judges  of 
England  at  a  meeting  lately  refolved,  that,  if  any  man  as 
a  mafter  had  exercifed  and  followed  any  trade  as  a  matter 
without  interruption  or  impediment  for  the  term  of  feven 
years,  he  was  not  liable  to  be  fued  or  profecuted  on  the 
flatute  of  3  F.liz.  alfo,  it  a  man  hath  followed  two  or  more 
different  trades  for  the  term  of  feven  years  or  more,  he 
fhall  not  be  liable  to  be  profecuted  on  this  flatute.  There 
is  no  law  again!!  one  man’s  following  feveral  trades  at  this 
day.  There  was  an  ancient  flatute,  (37  Edw.  III.  c.  6.) 
that  artificers  or  handicraftfmen  fhould  ufe  but  one  myf- 
tery,  and  that  none  fhouldaife  any  myftery  but  that  which 
lie  had  before  that  time  chofen  and  tiled.  But  this  re¬ 
flraint  of  trade  and  traffic  was  immediately  found  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  public,  and  therefore  at  the  next  parliament  it 
was  enacted,  that  all  people  fhould  be  as  free  as  they  were 
at  any  time  before  the  faid  ordinance.  And  L.  Coke  ob¬ 
serves,  that  afts  of  parliament  made  again!!  the  freedom  of 
trade  never  live  long.  Without  the  leal!  doubt,  a  man 
may  follow  twenty  trades,  if  he  has  worked  at  or  followed 
each  trade  feven  years.  Mr.  Harrifon  of  Red-lion-fquare 
ferved  an  apprenticefliip  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  ;  but 
for  twenty-fix  years  pall  he  has  been  a  watchmaker  ;  and, 
though  lie  never  ferved  as  an  apprentice  to  the- trade  of  a 
watchmaker,  is  the  belt  maker  of  time-pieces  in  the  world, 
and  the  parliament  lias  given  him  a  large  fum  of  money  to¬ 
wards  finding  out  the  longitude  by  the  help  of  his  watches 
or  time-meafurers  :  and  fhall  this  man  be  hindered  from 
making  watches  and  exercifing  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  alfo 
if  he  pleafes  ?  And  by  the  w  hole  court  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant.  2  Wifoh ,  168. 

Now  ifed.  That  is,  011  the  12th  of  Jan.  1362,  when 
that  parliament  began  ;  and  this  reflraint  fhall  not  extend 
any  further  than  the  words  do  exprefsly  direct,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  to  new  arts  and  myflenes  lince  invented.  1  Roll. 
Rep.  10.  1  Vcntr.  326,  346. 

-Within  the  realm  of  England  and  Wales.  M.  1  Geo.  II.  K. 
and  Lifer.  Indictment  for  thing  the  trade  of  a  dry-falter, 
being  a  craft,  myftery,  or  occupation,  ufed  in  this  kingdom 
on  the  12th  day  of  Jan.  in  the  5th  year  of  F.liz.  Which 
the  court  held  to  be  ill ;  for  that  the  words  in  this  kingdom 
tie  down  the  indictment  to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
as  it  is  at  tlfis  day  ;  whereas  it  fhould  have  been  in  England 
or  in  England  and  Wales.  2  Seff.  C.  160.  Sir.  788. 

FI.  3  Geo.  II.  K.  and  Monro.  It  was  moved  to  quafii  an 
indictment  for  exercifing  the  trade  of  a  baker,  the  defen¬ 
dant  not  having- ferved  a  legal  apprenticefliip.  The  ex¬ 
ception  was,  the  trade  was  not  laid  to  be  ui'ed  within  the 
realm  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  time,  of  the  aft.  But 
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the  court  faid,  the  trade  of  a  raker  is  within  the  words 
of  the  act ;  and  no  averment  of  the  trade’s  being  ufed  at 
the  time  of  the  adt  is'  necelfary,  but  where  the  trade  only 
fails  within  the  general  conclufion  of  the  claufe  at  laft. 

1  Barnardijl.  277. 

Except  he  fnall  have  been  brought  up  therein  Jeven  years. 
E.  11  Will.  K.  and  Fox.  Indictment  for  tiling  the  trade 
of  a  taylor,  not  having  lerved  feven  years,  was  quafhed, 
becanle  it  is  laid  only,  not  having  ferved  as  an  apprentice 
within  England  or  Wales;  for  it  may  be  he  did  fo  beyond 
fea,  and  if  it  were  any  where  it  fufficeth.  1  Salk.  67. 

As  an  apprentice.  E.  5  Anne,  Q.  and  Maddox.  By  the 
court  :  Upon  indictment  on  this  ftatute,  in  evidence  we 
allow  following  the  trade  for  feven  years  to  be  fufficient, 
without  any  binding,  this  being  a  hard  law.  2  Salk.  613. 
T.  3  Geo.  II.  K.  and  Morrice.  On  an  indidtment  for  ex- 
erciiing  a  trade,  without  having  ferved  a  legal  appren- 
ticefhip  ;  the  defendant  offered  to  give  evidence  of  his 
having  exercifed  his- trade  for  feven  years,  as  being  tanta¬ 
mount  to  his  having  ferved  an  apprenti'cefhip  for  that  time. 
Eyre,  C h .  J .  laid,  that  the  cafes  indeed  had  gone  fo  far, 
as  to  allow  a  wife’s  living  in  the  Ihop  with  tier  hufband 
for  feven  years  to  be  equivalent  to  an  apprenticelhip  ;  but 
lie  thought  the  prefent  cafe  not  ftrong  enough  to  come  up 
to  the  meaning  of  the  ftatute.  Accordingly  the  evidence 
was  difallowed.  1  Barnard.  367 .  But  in  the  cal’e  of  Wallen 
and  Iiollon,  at  the  affixes  for  Berklhire,  T.  33  Geo.  II.  On 
an  information  againlt  the  defendant  for  exercifing  the 
trade  of  a  baker  contrary  to  the  ftatute,  it  appeared  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  lie  had  followed  it  twelve  years,  but  never  had 
been  an  apprentice,  nor  ferved  with  any  perfon  as  fuck. 
On  a  cafe  relerved,  baron  Adams,  before  whom  it  was 
tried,  confulted  the  eleven  judges ;  who  all  joined  with  him 
in  opinion,  that  exerciling  a  trade  leven  years,  without  any 
prolecution  with  effedt, was  a  fufficicnt  qualification.  Blackjl. 
Rep.  233. 

Nor  to  fe.t  any  perfon  on  work  therein ,  except  he  Jhall  have 
been  apprentice  as  ajorefaid.  But  by  17  Geo.  III.  c.  33.  with 
refpect  to  the  counties  of  Middlelex,  Edex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  numberof  perfons  who  have 
ferved  apprenticelhips  to  the  trade  of  a  dyer,  it  lliall  be 
lawful  for  any  perfon  exercifing  that  trade  within  any  of 
the  faid  counties,  to  employ  fuch  number  of  journeymen, 
fervants,  and  labourers,  as  he  lliall  have  occalion  for,  with¬ 
out  incurring  any  penalty. 

Or  elfe  having  ferved  as  an  apprentice,  will  become  a  jour¬ 
neyman.  M.  26  Car.  II.  K.  and  Moor.  The  defendant  was 
indiCted  for  tiling  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  not  having  ferved 
as  an  apprentice  feveivyears  ;  the  eyidence  was,  he  ferved 
fix  as  an  apprentice,  and  had  fince  as  journeyman  in  the 
fame  trade  worked  above  that  time.  And,  by  the  court, 
the  ferving  of  feven  years  is  fufficient  either  way ;  and  the 
defendant  was  found  not  guilty.  3  Keb.  400. 

fa  Apprentice,  ».  a.  To  put  out  to  a  mailer  as  an 
apprentice : 

Him  portion’d  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans,  bleft, 

The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  reft.  Pope. 

APPREN'TICEHOOD,yi  The  years  of  an  appren¬ 
tice’s  fervitude  : 

Mud  I  not  ferve  a  long  apprenticchood 
To  foreign  paliages,  and  in  the  end, 

Having  my  freedom,  boaft  of  nothing  elfe, 

But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief?  Shakefpeare. 

APPRENTICESHIP,/.  The  years  which  an  appren¬ 
tice  is  to  ferve  under  a  malter.  —  In  every  art,  the  fnnplefl 
hat  is,  there  is  an  afiprcnticefhip  necelfary,  before  it  can  be 
expeCted  one  ftiouldwork.  Digby. 

To  APPRI'ZE,  v.  a.  [ apprendre ,  Fr.  part,  appris.]  To 
inform;  to  give  the  knowledge  of  any  thing.- — He  conli- 
ders  the  tendency  of  fuch  a  virtue  or  vice;  he  is  well  ap¬ 
prized,  that  the  reprefentation  of  fome  of^liefe  things  may 
convince  the  underftanding,  and  fome  may  -terrify  the 
'  confidence.  Waits. 
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To  APPRO  A'CH,  v.  n.  [ approcher ,  Fr.]  To  draw  near 
locally. — ’  Pis  time  to  look  about :  the  powers  of  the  king¬ 
dom  approach  apace.  Shakefpeare. — To  draw  near,  as  time. 
To  make  progrefs  towards,  in  the  figurative  fenfe,  as  men¬ 
tally. — To  have  knowledge  in  all  the  objects  of  contem¬ 
plation,  is  what  the  mind  can  hardly  attain  unto;  the  in- 
ftances  are  few  of  tliofe  who  have,  in  any  mealure,  ap¬ 
proached  towards  it.  Locke. — To  come  near,  by  natural 
affinity,  or  refcmblance  ;  as,  The  cal  approaches  to  the  tiger. 

To  Approach,  v.  a.  To  bring  near  to.  This  fenfe  is 
rather  French  than  Englifli. — By  plunging  paper  thorough¬ 
ly  in  weak  fpirit  of  wine,  and  approaching  it  to  a  candle, 
the  fpirituous  parts  will  burn,  without  harming  the  paper. 
Boyle.- — To  come  near  to.. — He  was  an  admirable  poet,  and 
thought  even  to  have  approached  Homer.  Temple. 

Approach, f.  The  aCt  of  drawing  near: 

’Tis  with  our  fouls 

As  with  our  eyes,  that  after  a  long  darknefs 
Are  dazzled  at  th’  approach  of  hidden  light.  Denham. 
Accefs. — Honour  hath  in  it  the  vantage-ground  to  do 
good  ;  the  approach  to  kings  and  principal  perfons ;  and  the 
railing  of  a  man’s  own  fortunes.  Bacon. — Hoftile  advance. 
Means  of  advancing : 

Hills  pil’d  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie, 

To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  Iky.  Dryden. 

APPROACK'ER,/.  The  perfon  that  approaches  or 
draws  near. 

APPROACH'ES,/  in  fortification,  the  works  thrown 
up  by  the  beliegers,  in  order  to  get  nearer  a  fortrefs,  with¬ 
out  being  expofed  to  the  enemy’s  cannon.  See  Fortifi¬ 
cation. 

APPROACH'ING,  f.  in  'fowling,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  devices  as  are  contrived  for  the  getting  within 
lliot  of  ftiy  birds.  The  belt  method  is  by  means  of  three 
hoops  tied  together  at  proper  diftances  according  to  the 
height  of  the  man  that  is  to  ufe  it,  and  having  boughs  of 
trees  tied  all  round  it,  with  cords  to  hang  it  over  his  fhoul- 
dersj^man,  getting  into  this,  conceals  himfelf,  and  ap- 
proaclW  by  degrees  towards  his  game  in  the  form  of  a 
moving  bulk.  Geefe,  ducks,  and  teal,  quit  the  waters  in 
the  evening,  and  pafs  the  night  in  the  fields;  but  at  the 
approach  of  morning  they  return  to  the  water  again,  and 
even  when  on  the  water  they  will  retire  to  great  diftances, 
on  the  approach  even  of  a  hone  or  co  v,  fo  that  the  buli- 
nefs  of  the  (talking  horfe  is  of  little  ufe;  but  this  device 
of  anproaching  by  the  moving  btilh  fucceeds  tolerably  well. 

APPRO  AC  H'MENT,  f  The  aft  of  coming  near.— 
As  for  ice,  it  will  not  concrete  but  in  the  appsoachment  of 
the  air,  as  we  have  made  trial  in  glades  of  water,  which 
will  not  eaftly  freeze.  Brown. 

APPPv.OB  A'TION,/  \_approbatio,  Lat.  ]  Theadt  of  ap¬ 
proving,  or  exprelling  ourfelves  pleafed  or  fatisfied. 

Moralifts  are  divided  on  the  principle  of  approbation  or 
the  motive  which  determines  us  to  approve  and  dilapprove. 
The  Epicureans  will  have  it  to  be  only  felf-intereft :  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  that  which  determines  any  agent  to  ap¬ 
prove  his  own  adtion,  is  its  apparent  tendency  to  his  pri¬ 
vate  happinefs ;  and  even  the  approbation  of  another’s 
adtion  flows  from  no  other  caufe  but  an  opinion  of  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  happinefs  of  the  approver,  either  immedi¬ 
ately  or  remotely.  Others  refolve  approbation  into  a 
moral  fenfe,  or  a  principle  of  benevolence  by  which  we 
are  determined  to  approve  every  kind  affedlion  either  in 
ourfelves  or  others,  and  all  public! v  ufeful  actions,  which 
we  imagine  to  flow  from  fuch  affedlion,  without  any  view 
therein  to  our  own  private  happinefs. 

APPRO'OF,/  [from  approve,  disproof  icom prove.  ]  Ap¬ 
probation;  commendation:  a  word  rightly  derived,  but  old  : 

O  mod:  perilous  mouths, 

That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  felf-fame  tongue 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof!  Shakefpeare . 

To  APPRO'PERATE,  v.  a.  [ appropero ,  Lat.]  To  haf- 
ten;  to  let  forward. 
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To  APPROPIN'QUATE,  v.  n.  [ appropinqno ,  Lat.]  To 
draw  nigh  unto;  to  approach. 

To  APPROPIN'QUE,  v.  n.  [ appropinquo ,  I.at.]  To  ap¬ 
proach  ;  to  draw  near  to.  A  ludicrous  word  : 

The  clotted  blood  within  my  hole, 

That  from  my  wounded  body  flows, 

With  mortal  crilis  doth  portend 

My  days  to  appropinque  an  end.  Hudibras. 

APPRO  TRIABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  appro¬ 
priated;  that  which  may  be  reflrained  to  lomething  par¬ 
ticular. 

APPROPR1  A'RE  COMMU'NIAM,  is  to  approve 
or  to  appropriate  and  inclofe  part  of  a  common  to  a  man’s 
own  feparate  ufe  ;  and  this  may  be  done  either  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  or  by  a  tenant  with  the  lord’s  permiflion; 
provided  they  leave  lufficient  common  for  the  rdf  of  the 
tenants. 

To  APPRO'PRIATE,  v.  a.  \_approprier ,  Fr.  approprio, 
low  Lat.]  To  confign  to  fome  particular  ufe  or  perfon. — 
Marks  of  honour  are  appropriated  to  the  magiftrate,  that 
he  might  be  invited  to  reverence  jultice.  Atterbury.— To 
claim  or  exercife ;  to  take  to  himfelf  by  an  exclufive  right. 
— Why  fltould  people  engrofs  and  appropriate  the  common 
benefits  of  fire,  air,  and  water,  to  themlelves?  V Eflrange. 
— To  make  peculiar  to  lomething;  to  annex  by  combina¬ 
tion. — We,  by  degrees,  get  ideas  and  names,  and  learn 
their  appropriated  connexion  one  with  another.  Locke. — 
In  law,  to  alienate  a  benefice. 

APPRO'PRIATE,  adj.  Peculiar;  configned  to  fome 
particular  ufe  or  perfon  ;  belonging  peculiarly. — The  hea¬ 
thens  theinlelves  had  an  apprehenlion  of  the  neceffity  of 
fome  appropriate  ads  of  divine  worlhip.  Stilling  fleet. 

APPROPRIATION,/.  The  application  of  lomething 
to  a  particular  purpofe.  The  claim  of  any  thing  as  pe¬ 
culiar.  The  fixing  a  particular  lignification  to  a  word. 

Appropriation,  in  law,  is  the  annexing  of  a  benefice 
to  the  proper  and  perpetual  ufe  of  fome  religious  houfe, 
foilhopric,  college,  or  fpiritual  perfon,  to  enjoy  for  ever. 
To  make  an  appropriation,  the  king’s  licence  was  to  be 
obtained  in  chancery,  and  alfo  the  confent  of  the  ordinary, 
patron,  and  incumbent.  And  in  this  manner  the  religious 
houfes  of  old  time  became  polfelfed  of  that  vail  number 
of  advowfons,  which  they  had  in  this  kingdom;  when 
thefe  churches,  after  the  dilfolution  of  the  monafteries, 
came  into  lay  hands,  the  church  fo  polfefled  by  a  layman 
was  called  an  impropriation,  and  himfelf  the  impropriator. 
But  the  words  appropriation  and  impropriation  are  often  con¬ 
founded  and  ufed  for  each  other. 

The  contrivance  of  appropriations  feems  to  have  fprung 
from  the  policy  of  the  monaftic  orders,  who  have  never 
been  deficient  in  fubtle  inventions  for  the  increafe  of  their 
own  power  and  emoluments.  At  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
parochial  clergy,  the  tithes  of  the  parilh  were  diftributed  in 
a  four-fold  divilion  ;  one  for  the  ufe  of  the  bifhop,  another 
for  maintaining  the  fabric  of  the  church,  a  third  for  the 
poor,  and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the  incumbent.  When 
She  fees  of  the  bilhops  became  otherwife  amply  endowed, 
they  were  prohibited  from  demanding  their  ufual  fhare  of 
thefe  tithes,  and  the  divilion  was  into  three  parts  only. 
And  hence  it  was  inferred  by  the  monafteries,  that  a  fmall 
part  was  fufficient  for  the  officiating  prieft,  and  that  the 
remainder  might  well  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  their  own 
fraternities,  (the  endowment  of  which  was  conftrued  to  be 
a  work  of  the  moft  exalted  piety,)  fubjeft  to  the  burden  of 
repairing  the  church  and  providing  for  its  conftant  fupply. 
And  therefore  they  begged  and  bought,  for  malfes  and 
obits,  and  fometimes  even  for  money,  all  the  advowfons 
within  their  reach,  and  then  appropriated  the  benefices  to 
the  ufe  of  their  own  corporation.  The  appropriators  and 
their  fuccelfors,  being  perpetual  parfons  of  the  church,  muft 
fue  and  be  fued,  in  all  matters  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
church,  by  the  name  of  parfons. 

This  appropriation  may  be  fevered,  and  the  church  be¬ 
come  difappropriate,  two  ways ;  as,  firft,  if  the  patron  or 
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appropriator  prefents  a  clerk,  who  is  inftituted  and  indudfed 
to  the  parfonage  :  or  the  incumbent. fo  inftituted  and  in¬ 
duced  is  to  all  intents  and  purpoles  a  complete  parfon ; 
and  the  appropriation,  being  once  fevered,  can  never  be 
re-united  again,  unlefs  by  a  repetition  of  the  fame  folem- 
nities.  And,  when  the  clerk  fo  prefented  is  diftindt  from 
the  vicar,  the  redfory  thus  veiled  in  him  becomes  what  is 
called  a  flne-cure  ;  becaufe  he  hath  no  cure  of  fouls,  having 
a  vicar  under  him  to  whom  that  cure  is  committed.  Alfo, 
if  the  corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  is  dilfolved, 
the  parfonage  becomes  difappropriate  at  common  lawr :  be¬ 
caufe  the  perpetuity  of  perlon  is  gone,  which  is  necelfary 
to  fupport  the  appropriation. 

In  this  manner,  and  fubjedf  to  thefe  conditions,  may  ap¬ 
propriations  be  made  at  this  day:  and  thus  were  moft  if 
not  all  of  the  appropriations  at  prefent  exifting  originally 
made;  being  annexed  to  bifhoprics,  prebends,  religious 
houfes,  nay,  even  to  nunneries,  and  certain  military  orders, 
all  of  which  were  fpiritual  corporations.  At  the  diflolu- 
tion  of  monafteries,  by  ftatutes  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  and 
31,  c.  13.  the  appropriations  of  feveral  parfonages,  which 
belonged  to  thole  relpedlive  religious  houfes  (amounting 
to  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  parilhes  in  England), 
would  have  been  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  difap- 
proprialed;  had  not  a  claufe  in  thofe  ftatutes  intervened, 
to  give  them  to  the  king  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  abbots, 
&c.  formerly  held  the  fame  at  the  time  of  their  dilfolution. 
This,  though  perhaps  fcarcely  dcfenfible,  was  not  without 
example  :  for  the  fame  was  done  in  former  reigns,  when 
the  alien  priories  (that  is,  Inch  as  were  filled  by  foreigners 
only)  were  dilfolved  and  given  to  the  crown.  And  from 
thefe  two  roots  have  fprung  all  the  lay-appropriations  or 
fecular  parfonages  which  we  now  fee  in  the  kingdom  ;  they 
having  been  afterwards  granted  out  from  time  to  time  by 
the  crown. 

Appropriation,  in  the  animal  economy,  that  adtion 
of  the  natural  heat  or  vital  flame,  by  which  the  fluids  are 
fo  united  with  the  folids  of  our  bodies,  as  to  enable  them 
to  perform  their  fundtions.  Medicines  are  laid  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated,  which  are  believed  to  be  deftined  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  body. 

APPROPRIA'TOR,/  He  that  is  polfelfed  of  an  ap¬ 
propriated  benefice. — Thefe  appropriators ,  by  reafon  of 
their  perpetuities,  are  accounted  owners  of  the  fee  fimple ; 
and  therefore  are  called  proprietors.  Ayliffe. 

APPRO'VABLE,  adj.  That  which  merits  approbation. 
—The  folid  reafon,  or  confirmed  experience,  of  any  men,  is 
very  approvable  in  what  profeliion  foever.  Broum. 

APPRO'VAL, /.  Approbation:  a  word  rarely  found. 
— There  is  a  cenfor  of  juftice  and  manners,  without  whole 
approval  no  capital  fentences  are  to  be  executed.  Temple. 

APPRO'VANCE,  /.  Approbation:  a  word  not  much 
ufed. — A  man  of  his  learning  Ihould  not  fo  lightly  have 
been  carried  away  with  old  wives’  tales  from  approvance  of 
his  own  reafon.  Spenfer. 

To  A  PPRO'VE,  v.  a.  \_approuver,  Fr.  approbo.  Let.]  To 
like;  to  be  pleafed  with. — There  can  be  nothing  polfibly 
evil  which  God  approvetk,  and  that  lie  approveth  much  more 
than  he  doth  command.  Hooker. — To  exprefs  liking.  T» 
prove;  to  fhew;  tojuftify: 

In  religion, 

What  damned  error,  but  fome  fober  brow 

Will  blefs  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text?  Shakfpeare. 

— Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  fhort  life  to  that  ftate  which 
will  never  end;  and  this  will  approve  itfelf  to  be  wifdom 
to  the  laft,  whatever  the  world  judge  of  it  now.  Ti llot Jon. 
. — To  experience.  Not  in  ufe: 

Oh!  ’tis  the  curfe  in  love,  and  ftill  approv'd. 

When  women  cannot  love,  w  here  they’re  belov’d. 

Shahefpeare. 

To  make,  or  fhow,  to  be  worthy  of  approbation.  It  has 
of  before  the  object,  when  it  fignifies  to  be  pleafed,  but  may 
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be  tifed  without  a  prepofiticn;  as,  I  approve  your  letter,  or, 
of  your  letter. 

APPROVEMENT,  J.  Approbation;  liking. — It  is 
certain  that  at  the  nrll  you  were  all  of  my  opinion,  and  that 
J  did  nothing  without  your  approvement.  Hayward. 

Approvement,  in  law,  by  the  itatute  of  Merton,  20 
Hen.  III.  c.  4.  is  where  a  man  hath  common  in  the  lord’s 
walle,  and  the  lord  makes  an  inclofure  of  part  of  the  wafte 
for  himfelf,  leaving  ftifficient  common  with  egrefs  and  re- 
grefs  for  the  commoners.  If  there  be  not  fufficient  com¬ 
mon  left  for  the  tenant,  he  may  have  a  writ  of  affize,  and 
by  3  dr  4  Edw.  VI.  c.  3.  (hall  recover  treble  damages,  and 
a  commoner  may  break  down  an  inclofure,  if  the  lord  doth 
inclofe  part  of  the  common,  and  not  leave  fufficient  room 
in  the  refidue ;  but  if  any,  upon  juft  title  of  approvement, 
do  make  a  hedge  or  ditch  for  that  purpofe,  which  after¬ 
wards  is  thrown  down  in  the  night  by  perfons  unknown, 
the  towns  adjoining  may  be  di drained  to  make  fitch  hedge 
at  their  own  charges,  for  which  there  is  a  writ  ( noclan t-  r) 
in  the  regider.  13  Edw.  I.  c.46.  But  in  the  cafe  of  Du- 
btrle.y  v.  Page.  E.  28  Geo.  III.  it  was  determined,  that  the 
ford  has  no  right  under  the  datnte  of  Merton  to  inclofe 
and  approve  the  wades  of  a  manor,  where  the  tenants  of 
the  manor  have  a  right  to  dig  gravel  on  the  wades,  or  to 
take  gjlovers  there.  Cafes  by  Durnford  and  Eaft.  2  V.  391. 

APPROVER, _/!  He  that  approves  ;  lie  that  makes  trial. 

Approver,  inlaw,  is  a  perfon  indicted  of  treafon  or 
felony,  and  in  prifon  for  the  fame,  who,  upon  his  arraign¬ 
ment,  before  any  plea  pleaded,  doth  confefs  the  indict¬ 
ment,  and  takes  a  corporal  oath  to  reveal  all  treafons  and 
felonies  that  he  knowetli  of,  and  therefore  prays  a  coroner, 
before  whom  he  is  to  enter  his  appeal  or  accusation  againd 
thofe  that  are  partners  in  the  crime  contained  in  the  in¬ 
dictment,  and  this  accufation  of  himfelf,  and  oath,  makes 
the  accufation  'of  another  perfon  of  the  fame  crime  to 
amount  to  an  indictment ;  and  if  his  partners  are  convicted 
he  lhall  have  his  pardon  of  courfe.  But  as  it  is  in  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  court,  whether  they  will  fuffer  one  to  be  an 
approver,  this  method  is  now  out  of  life ;  but  in  many  cafes 
we  have  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing  by  datute,  where 
pardon  is  allured  to  offenders  on  difeovering  and  conviCting 
their  accomplices.  3  Inf.  129. 

Approver,  is  particularly  ufed  in  ancient  law  writers, 
for  a  bailiff  or  land-deward,  appointed  to  have  the  care  of 
a  manor,  franchife,  or  the  like,  and  improve  and  make  the 
mod  of  it  for  tire  benefit  of  his  mader.  In  this  fenfe,  the 
word  is  alfo  written  appruare. 

APPROXIMATE,  adj.  [from  ad ,  to,  and  proximus , 
Tat.  near.]  Near  to. — Thefe  receive  a  quick  converfion, 
containing  approximate  difpofitions  unto  animation.  Brown. 

APPROX1M A'TION,  J.  Approach  to  any  thing. — 
The  fiery  region  gains  upon  the  inferior  elements ;  a  ne- 
ceffary  confequent  of  the  fun’s  gradual  approximation  to¬ 
wards  the  earth.  Hale .■ — In  fcience,  a  continual  approach 
nearep  dill,  and  nearer,  to  the  quantity  fought,  though  per¬ 
haps  without  a  poffibiiity  of  ever  arriving  at  it  exaftly. 

APPUI',  [q.  d.  red  or  day  upon  the  hand.]  In  the  ma¬ 
nege,  is  .the  reciprocal  effort  between  the  horfe’s  mouth 
and  the  bridle-hand,  or  the  fenfe  of  the  aCtion  of  the  bridle 
on  the  hand  of  the  horfeman.  A  jud  appui  of  the  hand, 
is  the  nice  bearing  up  or  day  of  the  bridle,  fo  that  the 
horfe,  being  awed  by  the  fenfibility  and  tendernefs  of  his 
mouth,  dares  not  red  too  much  upon  the  bit,  nor  check 
or  beat  upon  the  hand  to  withftand  it.  A  horfe  is  faid  to 
have  no  appui,  when  he  is  too  apprehenfive  of  the  hand, 
and  cannot  bear  the  bit ;  and  too  much  appui,  when  he  reds 
or  throws  himfelf  hard  upon  the  bit.  Horfes  defigned  for 
the  army  ought  to  have  a  full  appui  upon  the  hand.  To 
give  a  horfe  a  good  appui,  he  (hould  be  kept  reined  up, 
galloped,  and  put  often  back. 

APPUL'SE,  f.  \_appulfus,  Tat.,]  The  aft  of  ftriking 
againd  any  thing. — An  heCtic  fever  is  the  innate  heat  kin¬ 
dled  into  a  dedruClive  fire,  through  the  appulfe  of  faline 
dreams.  Harvey. — In  vowels,  the  paffage  of  the  mouth  is 
open  and  free,  without  any  a.ppuife  of  an  organ  pf  fpeecli 
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to  another :  but,  in  all  confonants,  there  is  an  appulfe  of 
the  organs.  Holder. 

AppOlse,  in  adronomy,  means  the  aftual  contaft  of 
two  luminaries,  according  to  fome  authors ;  but  others  de- 
feribe  it  as  their  near  approach  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  be 
feen,  for  indance,  within  the  fame  telefcope.  The  ap- 
pulfcs  of  the  planets  to  the  fixed  dars  have  always  been 
very  ttfeful  to  aftronomers,  as  ferving  to  fix  and  determine 
the  places  of  the  former.  The  ancients,  wanting  an  eafy 
method  of  comparing  the  planets  with  the  ecliptic,  which 
is  not  vilible,  had  fcarcely  any  other  way  of  fixing  their 
fituations,  but  by  obferving  their  track  among  the  fixed 
dars,  and  marking  their  appulfes  to  fome  of  thofe  vilible 
points.  Dr.  Halley  has  pnblifhed  a  map  or  planifphere  of 
the  darry  zodiac,  in  which  are  accurately  laid  down  all  the 
dars  to  which  the  moon’s  appulfe  has  ever  been  obferved 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  See  Philof.  Tranf.  No.  369  ;  or 
Abridg.  vol.vi.  p.  170. 

APPCJR'TEN  ANCES,  f.  [  pertinentia,  Lat.]  In  law, 
fignify  things  both  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  appertaining 
to  fome  other  thing  as  principal:  as  an  hamlet  to  a  chief 
manor,  common  of  paiture  to  lands,  common  of  edovers 
to  an  houfe,  outhoufes,  yards,  orchards  ;  gardens  are  ap¬ 
purtenant  to  a  meffuage  ;  but  lands  cannot  properly  be  faid 
to  be  appurtenant  to  a  meffuage.  1  Lil.  Abr.  91.  Turbary 
may  be  appurtenant  to  an  houfe,  but  not  to  lands;  a  leet 
may  be  appurtenant  to  a  manor,  but  not  to  an  houfe,  for 
the  things  mud  agree  in  nature  and  quality.  1  Inf.  121. 

To  A'  PR  I  CATE,  v.n.  [ '  apricor ,  Lat.]  To  balk  in  the  fun. 

APRI'CITY,  f.  [ apricitas ,  Lat.]  Warmth  of  the  fun; 
fun-ffiine. 

A'PRICOT,/!  in  botany.  See  Pru’nus. 

A'PRIES,  fon  of  Pfammis,  king  of  Egypt;  the  fame 
with  Pharaoh  Hophrah  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  He  ruined 
Sidon,  and  fome  fay  he  put  Jeremiah  to  death.  He  thought 
neither  God  nor  man  could  dethrone  him;  which  yet  was 
eafily  done  by  Amafis,  and  he  himfelf  was  drangled  by  the 
Egyptians. 

A'PRIL,  [ Aprilis ,  Lat.  of  aperio,  I  open;  becaufe  the 
earth,  in  this  month,  begins  to  open  her  bofom  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetables.]  The  fourth  month  of  the  year  ac 
cording  to  the  common  computation,  and  the  fecond  from 
the  vernal  equinox.  In  this  month  the  fun  travels  through 
part  of  the  fignsof  Aries  and  Taurus. — Aprilis  reprefented 
by  a  young  man  in  green,  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and 
hawthorn  buds  ;  in  one  hand  primrofes  and  violets,  in  the 
other  the  fign  Taurus.  Peacham. — Men  are  April  when  they 
woo,  December  when  they  wed:  Maids  are  May  when 
they  are  maids,  but  the  (ky  changes  when  they  are  wives. 
Skakejpearc. 

A  PRIO'RI,  a  kind  of  demondration.  See  Demon¬ 
stration. 

A'PRON,/.  [a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  contracLed  from  afore  one.  ]  A  cloth 
hung  before,  to  keep  the  other  drefs  clean. — In  thefe  fi¬ 
gures  the  ved  is  gathered  up  before  them,  like  an  apron , 
which  you  mud  fuppofe  filled  with  fruits.  Addifon. 

Apron,  in  naval  architecture,  a  piece  of  curved  tim¬ 
ber  fixed  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  dern,  immediately 
above  the  foremod  end  of  the  keel. 

Apron  is  alio  a  name  given  to  a  platform  or  flooringof 
plank,  raffed  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock,  againd  which  the 
dock-gates  are  diut. 

Apron,  in  gunnery,  a  piece  of  lead  which  caps  or  co¬ 
vers  the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a  great  gun. 

A'PRONED,  adj.  Wearing  an  apron  : 

The  cobler  apron’d ,  and  the  parfon  gown’d.  Pope. 

APSINTHA'TUM,/  [from ai]/u$tov,  wormwood.]  A 
fort  of  drink  accommodated  to  the  domach. 

APSIN'THIUM,/.  in  botony.  See  Artemisia. 

AP'SIS,/  [apfes,  or  apfdes,  plural :  from  Gr.]  In 
adronomy,  are  the  points  in  the  orbits  of  planets,  where 
they  are  at  their  greated  and  lead  didance  from  the  fun  or 
the  earth.  The  point  at  the  greated  didance  being  called 
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the  higher  apfis,  and  that  at  the  neare'ft  diftance  the  lower 
apfis.  And  the  two  apfes  are  alfo  called augcs.  Alfothe 
higher  apfis  is  more  particularly  called  the  aphelion,  or  the 
apogee-,  and  the  lower  apfis  the  perihelion,  or  the  perigee. 
The  diameter,  which  joins  there  two  points,  is  called  the 
line  cf  the  apfes  or  of  the  qpfdes ;  and  it  paffes  through  the 
centre  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  and  the  centre  of  the  fun 
or  the  earth;  and  in  the  modern aftrcnomy  this  line  makes 
the  longer  or  tranfverfe  axis  of  the  elliptical  orbit  of  the 
planet/  In  this  line  is  counted  the  excentricity  of  the  or¬ 
bit  ;  being  the  diftance  between  the  centre  of  the  orbit  and 
the  focus,  where  is  placed  the  fun  or  the  earth. 

Different  means  have  been  employed  to  determine  the 
motion  of  the  apfes.  Dr.  Keil  explains,  in  his  Aftronomy, 
the  method  ufed  by  the  ancients,  who  fuppofed  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  to  be  perfectly  circular,  and  the  fun  out  of 
the  centre.  But  fince  it  has  been  difcovered  that  they  de- 
fcribe  elliptical  orbits,  various  other  methods  have  been 
devifed  for  determining  it.  Newton  has  given,  in  the 
Principiap an  excellent  method  of  determining  this  motion, 
on  the  fuppofition  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  differ  but 
little  from  circles,  which  is  the  cafe  nearly.  That  great 
philofopher  fhevvs,  that  if  the  fun  be  immoveable,  and  all 
the  planets  gravitate  towards  him  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of 
the  fquares  of  their  diffances,  then  the  apfes  will  be  fixed, 
or  their  motion  nothing;  that  is,  the  lines  of  greateff  and 
lead  diftance  will  form  one  right  line,  and  the  apfes  will 
be  directly  oppolite,  or  at  180  degrees  diftance  from  each 
other..  But,  becaufe  of  the  mutual  tendency  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  towards  each  other,  their  gravitation  towards  the  fun 
is  not  precifely  in  that  ratio;  and  hence  it  happens,  that 
the  apfes  are  not  always  exactly  in  a  right  line  with  the  fun. 
And  Newton  has  given  a  very  elegant  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  motion  of  the  apfes,  on  the  fuppofition  that  we 
know  the  force  which  is  thereby  added  to  the  gravitation 
of  the  planet  towards  the  fun,  and  that  this  additional 
force  is  always  in  that  direction. 

Apsis,  in  architecture,  fignifies  the  bowed  or  arched 
roof  of  a  houfe,  room,  or  oven,  &c.  as  alfo  the  ring  or 
compafs  of  a  wheel. 

Apsis,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  an  inner  part  in 
the  ancient  churches,  wherein  the  clergy  fat,  and  where 
the  altar  was  placed.  It  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the 
bilhop’s  feat,  or  throne.  This  was  peculiarly  called  apfis 
gradala,  becaufe  raifed  on  Heps  above  the  ordinary  flails. 
It  was  alfo  denominated  exedra,  and  in  latter  times,  tribune. 

Apis  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  reliquary,  Or  cafe,  wherein  the 
relics  of  faints  were  anciently  kept.  It  took  the  name  apfis, 
from  its  being  round,  or  arched,  at  the  top;  or  perhaps 
from  the  place  where  it  was  kept.  The  apfis  was  com¬ 
monly  placed  on  the  altar:  it  was  ufually  of  wood,  fome- 
times  alfo  of  gold  and  filver,  with  fculptures,  &c. 

APSY'CHY,  f.  [of  a  priv.  and  the  foul.  ]  A 

fwooning  or  fainting  away. 

APT',  adj.  [aptus,  Lat.]  Fit.  Having  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  ;•  liable  to  ;  inclined  to;  led  to;  dilpofed  to. — 
You  may  make  her  you  love  believe  it;  which,  I  warrant 
ffie  is  apler  to  do,  than  confefs  fiie  does..  Shakcfpcare. —  Men 
are  apt  to  think  well  of  themfelves,  and  of  their  nation, 
-of  their  courage  and  ftrength.  Temple. — What  we  have  al¬ 
ways  feen  to  be  done  in  one  manner,  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
there  was  but  that  one  way.  Baitley. — Ready;  quick;  as, 
An  apt  wit.  Qualified  for. — All  that  were  ftrong  and 
apt  for  war,  even  them  the  king  of  Babylon  brought  cap¬ 
tive  to  Babylon.  2  Kings. 

Att,  or  Ap'ta,  an  ancient  town  in  the  department  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Its  commerce  confifls  in  prunes, 
coarfe  ferges,  and  wax  chandlery,  for  which  laft  there  is  a 
great  demand.  Here  are  many  fine  Roman  antiquities,  and 
it  is  feated  on  the  riverCalaron,  twenty  miles  north  of  Aix, 
and  twenty-five  fouth-eaft  of  Orange.  Lat.  43.  51.  N. 
Ion.  5.  30.  E. 

To  Apt,  v.  a.  [apto,  Lat.]  Tofuit;  to  adapt;  to  fit ; 
fto  qualify;  to  difpofe  ;  to  p-epare  ; 
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We  need  a  man  that  knows  the  feveral  graces 
Of  hiftory,  and  how  to  apt  their  places; 

Where  brevity,  where  fplendour,  and  where  height, 
Where  fweetnefs  is  required,  and  wherb  weight.  Ben  Jonfon. 

To  AP'TATE,  v.  a.  \_aptatum,  Lat.]  Tomakefit. — To 
aptate  a  planet,  is  to  (Lengthen  the  planet  in  pofition  of 
houfe  and  dignities  to  the  greateft  advantage,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  defined  end.  Bailey. 

APTE'NODYTES,yi  [of  a.  priv.  and  tempt,  to  fly.] 
The  Penguin,  fo  called  by  the  Dutch  navigators,  who 
firft  difcovered  thefe  birds,  on  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea, 
in  1598.  Dr.  Grew  calls  them  pinguins,  from  pinguis,- 
“  fat ;”  and  Meffrs.  Pennant  and  Latham  have  gone  fo  far, 
to  favour  that  conjecture,  as  to  alter  the  ufual  fpelling 
into  pinguin.  But  is  it  in  the  fmalleft  degree  probable, 
that  the  illiterate  Dutch  failors  Ihould  think  of  bellowing 
a  Latin  generic  term  upon  a  newly-difcovered  objeCt  r  But, 
even  admitting  that  any  on-board  were  capable  of  this, 
they  would  have  called  the  bird  pingued,  and  not  pinguin ; 
furely  far  lefs  penguin,  which  is  the  original  orthography, 
and  the  name  by  which  the  Indians  defcribed  thefe  birds 
to  the  Dutch  adventurers,  and  by  which  they  diftinguilE 
them  at  this  day. 

They  are  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  anferes, 
and  there  are  eleven  fpecies ;  the  characters  are  thefe : 
Bill  ftraight,  fmooth,  flattilh,  and  fomevv hat  knife -fhaped  ; 
the  upper  mandible  marked  longitudinally  with  oblique 
furrows;  the  lower  truncated  at  the  tip.  Feet  fettered 
and  palmated.  Wings  contift  of  pinions,  without  lhafts. 
The  penguins,  in  many  refpeCls,  appear  analagous  to  the 
alca,  or  auks.  The  former  fill  up  the  fame  fpace  among, 
the  fowls  of  the  fouthern,  that  the  latter  do  among  thofe 
of  the  northern,  hemifpheres.  As  nature  feems  to  have 
begun  the  feathered  tribes  with  birds  incapable  of  flight, 
and  refembling  quadrupeds  more  than  birds,  fo  file  con¬ 
cludes  the  order  with  others,  that  appear  more  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  fillies  than  to  fov\  Is.  The  plumage  of  the  penguins, 
efpecially  that  upon  the  wings,  more  reiembles  fealesthan 
feathers;  and,  while  it  renders  thefe  inftruments  fervice- 
able  to  their  owners  as  fins  in  fwimming,  it  renders  them 
altogether  ufelefs  for  flight.  The  whole  body  of  the  pen¬ 
guins  is  covered  with  oblong  plumes,  of  a  hard,  thick, 
and  Alining,  fubftance,  and  clofely  applied  to  each  other, 
like  the  feales  of  a  fifh .  Thefe,  together  with  a  thick 

coat  of  fat,  protect  the  birds  of  this  order  from  the  cold 
of  thofe  frozen  regions  which  they  inhabit.  They  prefer, 
as  a  refidence,  thofe  bleak  and  deferted  traCIs,  that  bor¬ 
der  upon  the  fouth  pole ;  tracts,  condemned  by  nature  to 
perpetual  fieri lity  and  folitude.  In  the  higheft  latitudes 
vifited  by  captain  Cook,  who  penetrated  to  the  very  borders 
of  thofe  countries  that  are  locked  up  by  perpetual  ice  and 
fnow,  he  conffantly  obferved  the  penguins  and  petnls,  far 
beyond  the  precincts  allotted  to  other  animals,  as  if  lent 
to  roufe  nature  from  that  eternal  filence  and  inactivity  in 
which  the  is  funk  in  thefe  horrid  abodes.  As  the  water 
is  the  natural  and  proper  element  of  the  penguins,  they  can 
reff  upon  it  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  When  the  ice, 
upon  which  they  perch,  breaks  off  and  floats,  they  ftill 
keep  by  it,  till  they  are  often  carried  to  an  immenfe  dif¬ 
tance  from  land.  Their  motions,  upon  land  are  as  flow 
and  aukward  as  upon  the  fea  they  are  alert  and  rapid. 
Their  fhort  legs  are  fttuated  far  back  in  the  abdomen ;  and, 
in  order  to  fupport  themfelves  upon  them,  their  bodies  are 
raifed  quite  perpendicular ;  fo  that,  when  walking,  they 
appear  like  fo  many  children  with  white  aprons.  The  food 
of  the  penguins  is  fifh  only  ;  and,  although  they  are  feen, 
while  on  fhore,  frequenting  the  tufts  of  coarfe  grafs,  the 
only  vegetable  that  grows  on  thofe  lands  which  they  vifit* 
it  is,  probably,  for  fhelter,  and  not  for  the  fake  of  food. 
They  lay  from  one  to  three  eggs,  a  very  imall  progeny, 
like  that  of  the  congenerous  birds  of  the  North  Seas.  They 
dig  holes,  like  rabbits,  in  the  land,  where  they  dep.ofit  their 
eggs,  and  rear  their  young.  In  walking  over  the  fields, 
which  they  have  dug  in  this  manner,  one  often  finks  to  the 

knee 
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knee  in  their  burrows.  If  the  penguins  be  within,  they 
take  their  revenge  by  biting  the  leg,  which  they  do  with 
w  onderful  effedt.  The  eggs  and  young  afford  an  excellent 
refreffunent  to  faildrs,  in  thofe  countries  where  there  is  no 
other  fpecies  of  food.  As  the  penguins  vilit  the  land  but 
feldom,  their  colours  are  influenced  by  that  circumffance. 
The  belly,  and  other  parts  covered  by  the  water,  are  white ; 
while  the  back  is  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  di- 
ver/ity  of  the  fpecies,  which  areas  follow: 

i.  Aptenodytes  Patachonica,  or  Patagonian  penguin:  fo 
named,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  found  on  that  coaft,  but  alfo 
becaufe  it  exceeds  in  bulk  all  the  other  penguins.  It  was 
brought  into  England  by  captain  Macbride,  from  Falk¬ 
land  Ifiands,  off’  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  The  length  of 
the  fluffed  fkin  of  this  bird,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Le- 
verian  Mufeum,  meafured  four  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  body  feemed  to  exceed  that  of  a  fvvan.  The 
bill  was  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  (lender,  ftraight, 
bending  on  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible,  with  no  noftrils. 
The  tongue  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  Angularly 
armed  with  ffrong  (harp  (pikes  pointing  backwards.  Its 
bill  and  legs  are  black.  The  plumage  is  mod  remarkable, 
/the  feathers  lying  over  one  another  with  the  compadtnefs 
of  the  feales  of  a  fifh ;  the  (hafts  are  broad  and  very  thin  ; 
the  vanes  unwebbed  ;  the  head,  throat,  and  hind  part  of 
the  neck,  are  of  a  deep  brown  colour;  from  each  lide  of 
the  head  to  the  middle  -of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  are 
two  fpots  of  a  gold  colour,  broad  above,  narrow  beneath, 
and  uniting  half  way  down;  from  thence  the  fame  colour 
widens  towards  the  bread,  fading  away  till  it  is  loft  in  pure 
white,  of  which  colour  is  the  whole  under  fide  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  a  dufky  line  dividing  it  from  the  colour  of  the  upper 
part.  The  back  is  of  a  deep  a(h-colour,  almort  dufky; 
but  the  end  of  each  feather  is  marked  with  a  blue  fpot, 
thofe  about  the  jitnffion  of  the  wings  larger  and  paler  than 
the  others.  The  wings  are  extremely  fliort  in  refpeft  to 
the  fize  of  the  bird;  hang  down,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  fins,  whofe  office  they  perform ;  their  length  is  only 
fourteen  inches ;  on  the  outfide  they  are  dufky,  and  covered 
with  feathers,  whofe  (hafts  are  fo  broad  and  flat  as  fcarcely 
to  be  diftinguiflied  from  feales;  thofe  on  the  ridge  of  the 
wings  confiding  entirely  of  (haft ;  the  larger  or  quill  fea¬ 
thers  have  fome  very  (hort  webs.  The  tail  confifts  of 
thirty  brown  feathers,  or  rather  thin  drafts,  refembling  fplit 
whale-bone  ;  flat  on  the  upper  fide,  concave  on  the  under, 
and  the  webs  fhort,  unconnected,  and  briftly.  From  the 
knees  to  the  end  of  the  claws  is  about  fix  inches,  covered 
with  ffrong  pentangular  black  feales  ;  the  fore  toe  fcarcely 
an  inch  long,  and  the  others  fo  remarkably  (hort,  as  to 
evince  the  neceflity  of  that  ftrength  of  the  tail,  which  feems 
intended  as  a  fupport  to  the  bird  in  its  ere£t  attitude;  be¬ 
tween  the  toes  is  a  ffrong  femilunar  membrane,  continued 
tip  even  part  of  the  claws  ;  the  middle  claw  is  near  an  inch 
long,  and  the  inner  edge  very  (harp  and  thin  ;  the  interior 
toe  is  fmall,  and  placed  very  high.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
Falkland  Illands,  Kerguelen’s  Land,  New  Georgia,  and 
New  Guinea.  M.  Bougainville  caught  one,  which  foon 
became  fo  tame  as  to  follow  and  know  the  perfon  who  had 
the  care  of  it :  it  fed  on  flefh,  fifh,  and  bread;  but,  after 
a  time  grew  lean,  pined  away,  and  died.  This  is  rather  a 
fcarce  fpecies.  They  lay  in  the  end  of  September  or  the 
beginning  of -October.  They  are  very  full  of  blood,  fo 
that  in  killing  them  their  head  head  (hould  be  fevered,  to 
allow  it  to  flow. 

3.  Aptenodytes  Magellanica,  or  Magellanic  penguin  :  is 
about  two  feet,  and  fometimes  two  feet  and  a  half,  long, 
and  weighs  eleven  pounds.  The  bill  is  black,  having  a 
tranfverfe  band  acrofs  near  its  tip;  the  head  and  neck  are 
black,  except  a  few  markings  here  and  there ;  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  and  wings  are  of  the  fame  colour;  the 
the  under  parts  of  both  are  white  from  the  bread,  except 
a  narrow  bank  of  black  palling  at  a  little  diftance  within 
the  white  on  the  bread,  and  downwards  on  each  fide,  be¬ 
neath  the  wings,  quite  to  the  thighs;  the  legs  are  of  a 
feddilh  colour,  irregularly  fpotted  on  the  thighs ;  and  the 
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claws  are  black.  This  fpecies,  which  is  very  numerous, 
inhabits  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Staten  Land,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  Falkland  Ifiands.  As  food  they  are  not  at  all 
unpalatable.  They  often  mix  with  fea-wolves  among  the 
ruffles,  burrowing  in  holes  like  a  fox.  They  fwim  witli 
prodigious  fwiftnefs.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  colleffive 
bodies,  reforting  in  incredible  numbers  to  certain  fpots, 
which  their  long  refidence  has  freed  from  grafs,  and  to 
which  were  given  the  name  of  towns.  Penrofe  obferves, 
that  they  compofed  their  neffs  of  mud,  a  foot  in  height, 
and  placed  as  near  one  another  as  may  be.  It  is  pofTible 
that  they  may  have  different  ways  of  neftling,  according  to 
the  places  they  inhabit;  or  perhaps  the  manners  of  this 
may  be  blended  with  thofe  of  another.  “  Here,  (fays  he,) 
during  the  breeding-feafon,  we  were  prefented  with  a  fight 
which  conveyed  amoft  dreary,  and  I  may  fay  awful,  idea 
of  the  defertion  of  thefe  ifiands  by  the  human  fpecies.  A 
general  ftillnefs  prevailed  in  thefe  towns;  and,  whenever 
we  took  our  walks  among  them,  in  order  to  provide  our- 
felves  with  eggs,  we  were  regarded  indeed  with  fide-long 
glances,  but  we  carried  no  terror  with  us.  The  eggs  are 
rather  larger  than  thofe  of  a  goofe,  and  laid  in  pairs.  We 
took  them  once,  and  fometimes  twice,  in  a  feafon ;  but 
they  were  as  often  replaced  by  the  birds.  The  eggs  were' 
palatable  food,  and  were  preferved  good  for  three  or  four 
months.” 

3.  Aptenodytes  demerfa,  or  Cape  penguin:  fo  called 
from  being  found  in  fuch  vaft  numbers  all  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  they  neftle  on  the  fmall  ifiands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  continent;  one  of  which  is  named  Pen¬ 
guin  IJlcy  from  the  multitudes  there  are  of  thefe  birds  always 
upon  it.  The  male  of  this  fpecies  is  diftinguiflied  by  a 
black  collar,  which  erodes  the  back,  and  falls  over  the 
bread  ;  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  brown  colour, 
fpotted  with  black.  The  bill  is  black,  having  a  yellow 
band  acrofs  near  its  tip.  The  legs  and  feet  are  black ;  and 
the  back  toe,  which  is  not  included  in  the  membrane  by 
which  the  others  are  conneffed,  is  very  fliort,  and  turned- 
about  to  one  fide.  The  fin,  which  fupplies  the  place  of 
the  wing,  is  fmall  and  flat;  and  the  fmall  pointed  feathers 
that  rife  out  of  it  give  it  the  appearance  of  rough  leather, 
rather  than  of  the  wing  of  a  bird.  Their  brood  confifts 
of  two  eggs  only,  of  a  white  colour.  When  the  young  are 
excluded,  the  old  birds  defend  them  with  great  courage. 
Penguins  of  this  fpecies  are  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe ;  and, 
though  altogether  incapable  of  flight,  they  fometimes  build 
on  thefe  little  ifiands,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  fhore.  As  thefe  birds  are  capable  of  faffing  for 
feveral  days,  it  is  probable,  that  they  do  not  repair  every 
day  to  feed  upon  the  water,  during  the  time  they  rear  their 
young.  This  is  the  diomedea  demefa  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
black-footed  penguin  of  Edwards. 

4.  Aptenodytes  chryfocome,  the  hopping  or  crefted  pen¬ 
guin  :  the  birds  of  this  fpecies  are  twenty-three  inches 
long;  the  bill  is  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  red  colour, 
with  a  dark  furrow  running  along  on  each  fide  to  the  tip ; 
the  upper  mandible  is  curved  at  the  end,  the  under  is  ob- 
tufe;  the  irides  are  of  a  dull  red;  the  head,  neck,  back, 
and  fides,  are  black.  Over  each  eye  there  is  a  ftripe  of 
pale  yellow  feathers,  which  lengthens  into  a  creft  behind, 
nearly  four  inches  long;  the  feathers  on  each  fide  of  the 
head,  above  this  ftripe,  are  longer  than  the  reft,  and  (land 
upward,  while  thofe  of  the  creft  are  decumbent,  but  can 
be  erefled  on  each  fide  atpleafure;  the  w  ings,  or  rather 
fins,  are  black  on  the  outfide,  edged  with  white ;  on  the 
infide  they  are  white;  the  bread  and  all  the  under  parts 
are  alfo  white ;  the  legs  are  orange,  and  the  claws  are 
dufky.  The  female  has  a  ftreak  of  pale  yellow  over  the 
eye,  but  it  is  not  prolonged  into  a  creft  behind  as  in  the 
male.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Falkland  Ifiands,  and  was 
likewife  met  with  in  Kerguelen’s  Land,  or  Ifle  of  Defola- 
tion,  as  well  as  at  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  New  Holland, 
particularly  in  Adventure-bay.  They  are  called  hopping 
penguins ,  and  jumping  jacks ,  from  their  attion  of  leaping 
quite  out  of  the  water,  on  meeting  with  the  lead  obftacle. 
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for  three  or  four  feet  at  lead;  and  indeed,  without  any 
leeming  caufe,  they  often  do  the  fame,  appearing  chiefly 
to  advance  by  that  means.  T his  fpecies  feems  to  have  a 
greater  air  of  livelinefs  in  its  countenance  than  others,  yet 
is  in  fait  a  very  ftupid  bird,  fo  much  fo  as  to  father  itfclf 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  flick  when  on  land.  On 
one  of  the  itlands  touched  gt  by  captain  Cooke,  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  thefe  birds  were  found,  in  a  deep  fo  profound,  that 
they  allowed  themlelves  to  be  tumbled  over  feveral  times 
before  they  awoke.  The  tailors  were  obliged  to  give  a 
f  ew  of  them  fmart  cuffs,  with  their  hands,  before  they 
could  route  them  from  this  aftonifliing  lethargy.  By  and 
by,  however,  the  whole  crowd  awoke;  and,  feeing  thent- 
lelves  furrounded  by  an  enemy,  they  alfumed  courage,  and 
fell  upon  the  crew'  in  clofe  battle.  The  thip’s  company, 
finding  their  clothes  and  their  legs  torn,  beat  down  vaft 
numbers  of  them;  and,  leaving  thefe  dead,  as  they  fup- 
pofed,  they  went  in  purfuit  of  the  main  body  of  the  flying 
army.  While  thus  employed,  they  were  furprifed  by  find¬ 
ing  that  thofe  which  they  had  left  upon  the  field  had 
fuddenly  got  up,  and  had  already  attacked  their  rear, 
tearing  their  legs  and  clothes  with  redoubled  fury.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  the  human  race,  and  much  to  the  honour 
of  adventurers,  had  the  difeovery  of  unknown  countries 
never  led  to  hoflilities  of  a  more  mifehievous  nature ! 

5.  Aptenodytes  catarraftes,  or  thick-billed  penguin  :  the 
bill  of  this  fpecies  is  its  diftinguifliing  character;  the  lower 
mandible  being  thick,  and  apparently  broken  oft',  before 
it  reaches  the  full  length  of  the  upper  one.  Brifton  has 
given  this  bird  the  name  of  catarrabla,  an  appellation  ap¬ 
plied  by  Ariftotle  to  an  aquatic  bird  of  the  predatory  kind. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  an¬ 
cient  naturalifts,  ever  were  acquainted  with  the  penguins  ; 
becaufe  they  are  found  to  refide  in  regions  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  ancient  navigation.  The  bill  and  legs  of  this 
fpecies  are  red;  the  face,  dark  brown;  all  the  fore  parts 
of  the  body,  white;  and  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  back,  purple,  and  covered  with  fliort  ftiff  feathers, 
more  refembling  the  feales  of  a  ferpent  than  the  plumage 
of  a, bird.  This  is  the p baton  demurfus  of  Linnaeus. 

6.  Aptenodytes  Papua,  or  Papuan  penguin:  it  is  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  being  a  little  larger  than  that 
which  is  called  the  Cape  penguin.  This  fpecies  inhabits 
the  Ifle  of  Papos,  or  New  Guinea  ;  and  has  been  met  with 
at  Falkland  Iflesand  Kerguelen’s  Land.  It  is  often  found 
among  the  Patagonian  penguins. 

7.  Aptenodytes  antar&ica,  or  antarftic  penguin  :  is  about 
twenty-five  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  eleven  pounds 
and  a  half.  The  bill  is  upwards  of  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters  long ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  the 
under  are  glolfy  white;  beneath  the  chin  there  is  a  narrow 
ftreak  of  a  blackifli  colour,  palling  backwards  towards  the 
hind  head,  a  little  bent  about  the  region,  of  the  ears ;  the 
wings  are  much  the  fame  as  in  the  other  fpecies ;  the  tail 
is  cuneiform ;  the  feathers,  or  rather  bridles,  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  are  black,  and  in  number  thirty-two  ;  the 
legs  are  of  a  flefh-colour,  and  the  foies  of  the  feet  are  black. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  South  Sea,  from  forty-eight  de¬ 
grees  to  the  antarCtic  circle ;  and  is  frequently  found  on 
the  ice  mountains  and  i  (lands ;  it  is  a  very  numerous  fpecies. 
Our  laft  voyagers  found  them  in  plenty  in  the  Ifle  of  L>e- 
folation.  And  it  was  obferVed,  that  in  an  i Hand  they 
touched  at,  not  greatly  diftant,  the  rocks  were  almoft  co¬ 
vered  with  penguins  of  this  fort. 

8.  Aptenodytes  torquata,  or  collared  penguin  :  is  a  little 
lefs  than  the  Papuan,  being  eighteen  inches  long.  The 
bill,  which  is  black,  is  limilar  to  that  of  the  Patagonian 
penguin  ;  the  irides  are  black  ;  the  eye  is  furrounded  with 
a  bare  (kin  of  a  blood-colour,  of  an  oval  (hape,  and  three 
times  as  large  as  the  eyeitfelf;  the  head,  throat,  hind  part 
of  the  neck,  the  fides,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  all  black; 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  bread,  belly,  and  thighs,  are 
white,  extending  round  the  neck,  where  the  white  begins, 
like  a  collar,  except  that  it  does  not  quite  meet  at  the  back 
part;  the  legs  are  black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  New  Gui- 
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nea.  It  was  alfo  feen  by  Forfter,  the  companion  of  Capt. 
Cook,  near  Kerguelen’s  Land;  and  again  on  two  ides  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  ifland  of  South  Georgia;. 

9.  Aptenodytes  minor,  or  little  penguin  :  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  teal,  being  fifteen  inches  long.  The  bill,  which 
is  of  a  dulky  colour,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
fhaped  like  that  of  the  phaeton  demurfus;  the  upper  parts 
of  the  bird  from  the  head  to  the  tail  appear  to  be  of  a  cine¬ 
reous  blue  colour,  of  which  colour  are  the  ends  of  the 
feathers;  the  bafe  of  them  is  brown  black,  and  the  (hafts 
of  each  of  the  fame  colour;  the  under  parts  from  chin  to 
vent  are  white;  the  wfings  are  dulky  above  and  white  be¬ 
neath  ;  the  tail,  which  is  exceedingly  fliort,  confifls  of  fix- 
teen  ftift'  feathers,  which  are  fcarcely  perceptible  ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  dull  red  colour ;  the  webs  are  dulky,  and  the  claws 
are  black.  This  fpecies  is  commonly  found  among  the 
rocks  on  the  fouthern  parts  of  New'  Zealand,  but  they  are 
mod  frequent  at  Du(ky-bay.  They  make  deep  burrows 
on  the  (ides  of  the  hills,  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs.  The 
inhabitants  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  kill  them  with 
flicks,  and,  after  (kinning  them,  efteent  the  flefti  as  good 
food.  They  are  known  at  New  Zealand  by  the  name  of 
korora.  The-  legs  in  thefe  two  laft  are  marked  with  black 
at  the  end  of  the  toes;  and  the  claws  are  black. 

10.  Aptenodyteschiloenlis,  or  woolly-cinereous  penguin : 
found  very  common  in  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  and  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe. 

1 1.  Aptenodytes  Chilenfis,  or  three-toed  penguin:  is 
found  in  Chili,  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  former  fpecies, 
but  hath  a  longer  neck.  It  lays  in  the  (and,  about  fix  or 
feven  eggs,  white,  dotted  with  black. 

AP'TERA,  or  Ap'teron,  an  inland  town  of  Crete,, 
whofe  port  was  Cifamus,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
twelve  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Sydonia,  towards  the  Montes 
Leuci,  and  as  many  from  the  Sinus  Amphimales.  So 
called  from  the  Sirens,  who,  being  there  vanquifhed  in 
fong  by  the  Mufes,  dripped  themfelvesof  their  wings,  and 
out  of  grief  leaped  into  the  fea.  Stephanas.  There  was  a 
town  of  I.ycia  of  the  fame  name.  Lat.35.50.  Ion.  25.0.  E. 

Aptera,  a  term  ufed  by  Linnaeus  for  his  feventh  order 
of  inlefts,  comprehending  Inch  as  have  no  wings. 

AP'THA,yi  Gr.]  Certain  ulcers  which  breed 

in  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  mouth. 

AP'TFIANE,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  higher  de¬ 
grees  of  nobility  in  Scotland.  See  Thane. 

AP'TITUDE,yi  [from  aptus,  Lat.  fit.]  The  natural, 
difpofition  any  thing  hath  to  ferve  for  any  particular  pur- 
pofe.  Thus,  oil  hath  an  aptitude  to  burn,  and  w'ater  to 
extinguifh  fire.  It  is  often  ufed,  in  fpeaking  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  mind,  for  a  promptitude  or  difpofition  to  learn 
things  with  eafe  and  expedition.  In  which  fenfe  aptitude 
amounts  to  the  fame  with  What  the  Greeks  call 
bona  indoles,  and  docility.  Charlton  divides  aptitude  into 
three  parts,  viz.  acutencfs,fagacity,  and  memory. — He  that  is. 
about  children,  fliould  ftudy  their  'natures  and  aptitudes, 
what  turns  they  eafily  take,  and  what  becomes  them ;  w  hat 
their  native  flock  is,  and  what  it  is  fit  for.  Locke. 

APT'LY,  adv.  Properly;  with  juft  connection,  ..or  cor- 
refpondence:  fitly: 

But  what  the  niafs  nutritious  does- divide  ? 

What  makes  them  aptly  to  the  limbs  adhere, 

In  youth  increafe  them,  and  in  age  repair?  Blackmore. 
Juftly;  pertinently.  Readily;  acutely:  as,  He  learned  his 
bufineis  very  aptly.. 

APT'NESS,  f  Fitnefs;  fuitablenefs. — The  nature  of 
every  law  mud  be  judged  of  by  the  aptnefs  of  things  therein 
preferibed.  Hooker. — Difpofition  to  any  thing;  of  perfons. 
Quicknefsof  apprehenfion  ;  readinefs  to  learn.  Tendency  ; 
of  things. — Some  feeds  of  goodnefs  give  a  relifh  of  fuch 
reflections,  as  have  an  aptnefs  to  improve  the  mind.  Addifon. 

AP'TOTE,yi  [a7rraiT®-,  of  a.  and  orruan;,  a  cafe.]  A 
noun  which  is  not  declined  with  cafes. 

APTYS'TOS,y.  [from  ^  priv.  and  orTvcji  to  fpit.  ]  A 
denomination  for  diforders  in  which  fpitting,  though  an 
10  D  ufual 
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ufual  fymptom,  is  yet  wanting,  as  in  what  is  called  a  dry 
afflima,  a  dry  pleurify,  &c. 

APULEl'US  (Lucius),  a  Platonic  philofopher,  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  the  author  of  the  Golden  Afs.  He  lived 
in  the  Second  century,  under  the  Antonines  ;  and  was  born 
at  Madaura,  a  Roman  colony  in  Africa.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  curious  and  inquisitive  difpofitjon,  efpecially  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters,  which  prompted  him  to  take  feveral  jour¬ 
neys,  and  ro  enter  into  feveral  Societies  of  religion.  He 
Spent  his  fortune  in  travelling;  fo  that,  at  his  return  to 
Rome,  when  he  was  about  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  Service 
of  OSiris,  lie  had  not  money  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence 
attending  the  ceremonies  of  his  admifiion,  and  was  obliged 
to  pawn  his  clothes  to  raife  the  neceffary  Sum.  He  Sup¬ 
ported  himfelf  afterwards  by  pleading  caufes;  but  lie 
railed  himfelf  more  by  a  .good  marriage,  than  by  his 
pleadings  :  a  widow  named  Pudcntilla,  who  was  very  rich, 
fell  in  love  with  him.  This  marriage  drew  upon  him  a 
troublefome  law-luit.  The  lady’s  relations,  pretending  lie 
made  ufe  of  forcery  to  gain  her  heart  and  money,  accufed 
him  of  being  a  magician.  Apuleius  was  under  no  great 
difficulty  of  making  his  defence.  He  fa  id  Pudentilla  was 
neither-  handSome  nor  young,  nor  fuch  as  could  tempt  him 
to  have  recourfe  to  enchantments.  He  alfotook  notice  of 
many  inconveniences  which  attend  the  marrying  of  widows, 
and  Spoke  highly  of  the  advantages  of  a  maid  above  a  wi¬ 
dow'.  “  A  handfome  virgin  (faid  he),  let  her  be  ever  fo 
poor,  is  abundantly  portioned  ;  She  brings  to  her  huSband 
a  heart  quite  new,  together  with  the  flower  and  firSt-fruits 
of  her  beauty.  It  is  with  great  reafon  that  all  huSbands 
Set  So  great  a  value  upon  the  flower  of  virginity:  all  the 
other  goods  which  a  woman  brings  her  hufband  are  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  lie  may  return  them  again,  if  he  has  a  mind 
to  be  under  no  obligation  to  her  :  but,  virginity  cannot  be 
reflored,  it  remains  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  SirSt  huSband. 
If  you  marry  a  widow,  and  She  leaves  you,  She  carries  away 
all  that  She  brought  you.”  This  apology  is  Still  extant, 
and  is  reckoned  a  very  ffine  piece.  Apuleius  was  extremely 
indefatigable  in  his  Studies ;  and  compofed  feveral  books. 
He  took  great  pleafure  in  declaiming,  and  was  generally 
heard  with  applaufe. 

APU'LIA,  the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on 
the  gulf  ot  Venice.  It  is  divided  into  three  territories, 
Gapitanata,  Terra  di  Bari,  and  Otranto. 

APURI'MA,  or  Aforamac',  a  rapid  river  of  Peru, 
in  South  America. 

A'PUS,  Avis  indica,  in  aftronomy,  a  constellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  placed  near  the  pole,  between  the 
triangulum  auftrale  and  the  chamelion,  fuppofed  torepre- 
fent  the  bird  of  paradife. 

APYC'NT  SUO'NI,/  in  niufic,  founds  distant  one  or 
more  odtaves,  and  yet  concord. 

APYC'NOS,  f.  in  mulic,  is  faid  of  the  diatonic  genus, 
on  account  of  its  having  Spacious  intervals,  in  comparison 
of  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic. 

APYE'TOS,/  [from  a  priv.  and  ttvov,  pus.~]  Anepithet 
for  a  tumour  that  will  not  Suppurate. 

APY'REXY, /.  [ccttvos^iu,  Gr.]  The  abating  or  Slack¬ 
ening  of  a  fever. 

APY'ROUS,/  a  word  applied  to  denote  that  property 
of  fome  bodies,  by  which  they  refill  the  molt  violent  fire 
without  any  fenfible  alteration.  Apyrous  bodies  ought  to 
distinguished  from  thofe  which  are  refractory.  Refraftory 
fubffances  are  thofe  which  cannot  by  violent  heat  be  fufed, 
whatever  other  alteration  they  may  fuStain.  But  a  body, 
properly  apyrous,  can  neither  be  fufed  by  heat,  nor  can 
undergo  any  other  change.  Diamonds  were  long  thought 
to  be  poffeffed  of  this  property.  But  fome  late  experi¬ 
ments  have  Shewn,  that  diamonds  may  be  entirely  diSfipated 
or  evaporated  by  heat,  and  are  therefore  not  intitled  to  be 
ranked  among  apyrous  fubltances.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
body  in  nature  eflentially  and  rigoroufly  apyrous  ;  but  it 
is  fufficient  that  there  be  bodies  apyrous  relatively  to  the 
degree  of  fire  which  art  can  produce,  to  intitle  them  to 
that  name. 
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A' QUA,/  [Lat.]  A  word  Signifying  water,  very  much 
ufed  in  chemical  writings. 

Aqua  Fortis,  a  name  given  to  an  impure  nitrous  acid, 
commonly  ufed  by  dyers,  brals- founders,  See.  and  Serves 
as  a  menstruum  for  diffolving  of  Silver,  and  all  other  me¬ 
tals,  except  gold.  It  is  ufually  contaminated  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  marine  acid.  The  artists  w  ho  ufe  nitrous  add 
distinguish  the  common  and  lefs  pure  acid  by  the  name  of 
aqua  fortis,  and  call  the  more  concentrated  acid  Spirit  oi 
nitre.  This  distinction  appears  to  be  of  fome  utility,  and 
is  therefore  not  improperly  retained  by  chemical  writers. 
The  manufacturers  of  Soap  in  France  and  el.fewhere  call 
their  lixivium  or  foap-lees  by  the  name  of  Strong  water; 
and  this  name,  cau forte,  being  consequently  uSed  to  denote 
the  cau  flic  alkali  in  recipes  tor  dying  and  other  proceSTes, 
has  given  rife  to  Several  mistakes. 

Aqua  Mari'na,  or  Augi'tes,  a  precious  (tone  of  a 
transparent  green-blue  colour,  fuiible  by  the  blow-pipe ; 
it  is  nearly  the  Same  both  in  form  and  fpecific  gravity  with 
the  Peru  emerald,  and  the  chry Soli te.  Its  Specific  gravity 
is  about  2-72,'  and  its  hardnefs  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of 
quartz. 

A  qua  Mirab'ilis.  The  wonderful  wafer  is  prepared 
of  cloves,  galangals,  cubebs,  mace,  cardomums,  nutmegs, 
ginger,  and  Spirit  of  wine,  digested  twenty-four  hours,  then 

distilled. 

Aqjja  Re'gia,  or  Re'gis,  an  acid  compounded  of  a 
mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  the  bales  of  which, 
together  with  a  certain-portion  of  vital  air  different  from 
what  originally  existed  in  the  two  acids,  become  combined 
in  a  manner  which  has  not  been  clearly  explained.  When 
one  or  two  parts  of  pale  concentrated  nitrous  acid  are  mixed 
with  four  of  marine  acid,  an  eifervefcence  loon  takes  place, 
and  dephlogiSticated  marine  acid  flies  off  in  the  elastic  form, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  mixture  becomes  of  a  deep  red 
colour:  it  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  property  of  dif- 
folving  gold,  the  royal  metal  of  the  alchemists,  which  is 
not  perceptibly  acted  upon  by  either  of  the  acids  which 
compofe  it.  Aqua  regia  may  be  made  by  adding  to  nitrous 
acid  any  alkaline  or  earthy  fait  which  contains  the  marine 
acid  ;  for  the  affinity  of  the  nitrous  acid  to  the  bafe  being 
in  moft  cafes  Stronger  than  the  marine,  this  lad  is  fet  at 
liberty,  and  confequently  the  mixture,  if  the  fait  be  not 
excellive  in  quantity,  fo  as  to  engage  the  whole  of  the  ni-- 
trous  acid,  will  contain  a  certain  portion  of  both  acids  at 
liberty.  An  aqua  regia  wfill  therefore  be  produced,  which 
is  not  effentially  impaired  with  refpect  to  common  ufes  by 
the  portion  of  neutral  fait  fufpended  in  it.  It  is  ufual  to 
make  aqua  regia  by  diffolving  fal  ammoniac  in  about  four 
times  its  weight  of  Strong  nitrous  acid  ;  but  the  refults  of 
experiments  mult  vary  considerably  according  to  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  made  ufe  of. 

The  opinions  and  inferences  of  chemical  writers  refpeft- 
ing  the  nature  of  this  mixed  acid,  are  various.  After  the 
difcovery  of  the  dephlogiSticated  marine  acid,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  nitrous  acid  performs  the  lame  office  with 
refpedt  to  the  marine  as  the  manganefe  does;  that  is,  in 
fadt,  that  it  either  deprives  the  marine  acid  of  phlogiston, 
or  affords  vital  air  to  combine  with-it,  or  anfvvers  both 
thefe  purpofes.  This  general  fuppofition  is  not  however 
without  Several  difficulties.  If  the  marine  acid  be  enabled 
to  calcine  and  diffolve  gold,  becauSe  it  has  been  dephlo¬ 
giSticated  or  aerated  by  the  nitrous,  it  Should  follow  much 
more  Strongly  that  the  nitrous  acid  itfelf  Should  dilfolve 
that  metal;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  does  not.  And  again,  it 
has  not  been  Shewn  how  this  dephlogiSticated  acid,  which 
is  fo  volatile,  and  fo  fparingly  foluble  in  water,  is  retained 
in  the  folution ;  not  to  mention  that  no  component  part  of 
the  nitrous  acid  is  found  to  efcape  during  the  effervefcence, 
except  the  vital  air  which  enters  into  the  compofition  of 
the  gas  which  flies  off.  When  the  two  acids  are  in  due 
proportion,  aqua  regia  mutt  therefore  consist  of  marine  acid 
and  nitrous  acid,  which  lias  an  under-proportion  of  vital 
air,  or  is  in  the  molt  fuming  State;-  or,  in  other  words,  it 
contains  the  two  bales  of  the  acids,  together  with  a  lefs 

proportion 
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proportion  of  vital  air  than  they  po  fie  fled  before  mixture. 
But  whether  thefe  principles  combine,  and  form  a  com¬ 
pound  acid,  or  in  what  other  order  they  may  be  arranged, 
has  not  been  experimentally  determined,  though  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  chemifts  abound  with  conjectures  upon  this  fub- 
ject.  The  combinations  of  earths  and  alkalies,  and  even 
of  metals,  with  aqua  regia,  have  not  been  well  examined.  It 
is  not  known  whether  two  different  kinds  of  lalts  are  formed 
apart  from  each  other,  or  whether- a  triple  combination 
takes  place,  confiding  of  two  acids  united  to  one  bale.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  home  cafes  the  refult  is  one  en¬ 
tire  compound,  and  in  others  two  feparate  ones. 

Aqjja  Secun'da,  is  a  name  fometimes  given  to  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly-diluted  aqua  fortis,  ufed  in  the  arts' for  cleaning 
the  furface  of  metals,  and  fome  other  bodies. 

AQJJA-TETRACH\'MAGO'GON,yi  [of  aqua,  Lat.  tsI 
in  compounds,  four,  humour,  and  aywy®',  Gr.  a 

leader.]  A  medicine  purging  the  four  humours  of  the  body. 

A  qjj  a  Vitje,  is  commonly  underdood  of  what  is  other- 
wile  called  brandy,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  either  fimple,  or 
prepared  with  aromatics.  Some,  however,  didinguifli  be¬ 
tween  them;  appropriating  the  term  brandy  to  what  is 
drawn  from  wine,  or  t  lie  grape  ;  and  aqua  vita:  to  that  drawn 
after  the  fame  manner  from  malt,  &c.  For  medicated  and 
aromatic  waters,  fee  Pharmacy. 

AQUfE  AUGUST'AJ,  Aqjjte  Tarbel'licje,  or 
Aqjten'sis  Ci'vitas,  in  the  Motitia,  now  Acqs,  or  Dax, 
a  town  in  Gafcony,  on  the  river  Adour,  famous  for  its 
baths.  Lat.  43.  56.  N.  Ion.  1.40.  W. 

Aqjjte  Bilbilita'na;,  baths  twenty-four  miles  to  the 
wed  of  Bilbilis.  Now  Banos  dc  Albania  in  Arragon.  /{ n - 
tbnine. 

Aqxue  Cai.'idze,  or  Aqjj£  Sous,  a  place  of  the 
Belgte  in  Britain,  famous  for  its  hot  waters.  Now  Bath, 
in  Somerfetfliire. 

Aqua:  Calidje,  or  Aquicai.den'sis,  formerly  a 
place  in  great  repute,  and  a  public  bath  ;  whofe  ruins  dill 
remain  tedimonies  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  Now  Orcnfc, 
in  Gallicia,  dill  famous  for  its  baths;  on  the  river  Min-ho, 
fifty-four  miles  fouth-ead  of  Compoltella.  Lat.  42.  30. 
Ion.  8.  30.  \V.  Alio  a  place  in  the  bay  of  Carthage,.  Strabo. 
There  are  other  Aquacaldenfes,  to  the  north  of  Gerunda, 
in  Catalonia.  Ptolemy. 

Aqu  je  Cai.id^e,  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Serbetes 
and  Savus,  in  Mauretania  CaTarienlis.  Ptolemy. 

Aqua:  Celf.'nize,  or  Ci'linte,  now  Caldas,  a  hamlet 
on  the  Minho,  in  Gallicia. 

AQUiE  Convena'rum,  a  hamlet  of  Gaul,  in  Aqui¬ 
taine,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Convents,  or  le  Cominge, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  near  the  fource  of  the  Ga¬ 
ronne  ;  now  Bagneres.  I_at.42.20.  Ion. 3. 39. W. 

Aqua:  Cutx'i .je,  a  lake  of  the  Sabines,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Reate,  with  a  moveable  illand  in  it,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  centre  of  Italy.  The  waters  were  medicinal,  and 
extremely  cold,  good  for  a  weak  domach  and  weak  nerves  ; 
they  feemed  to  act  by  a  kind  of  fuClion,  which  approached 
to  a  bite.  Pliny.  Vefpafian  ufed  them  every  lummer,  and 
tliere  lie  died.  Suetonius. 

Aojvje  Fi.a'via:,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Gallicia 
and  Portugal,  fo  called  from  Vefpafian  and  Titus.  The 
inhabitants  called  Aquijlavienfcs.  Now  Chiaves,  a  mean 
hamlet:  but  the  ruins  of  its  bridge  tedify  its  former  gran¬ 
deur.  Lat.  41. 40.  Ion.  6.  6.  W. 

Aqua:  Helve'tije,  defcribed  by  Tacitus  as  a  muni¬ 
cipal  town,  and  much  frequented  for  its  excellent  waters; 
and,  though  he  does  not  mention  its  name,  Cluverius  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be  Baden,  in  Swdlferland,  or  the  river  Limat, 
which  falls  into  the  Aar.  It  is  called  the  Upper,  to  dif- 
tinguidi  it  from  another  called  the  Lower  Baden,  in  Alface. 
Lat.  47.  55.  Ion.  8.  49.  E. 

Aqjjze  Me'rom,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Jabin  :  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  the  lake  called  Saniachonitis,  or  Semechonitis,  by 
Jofephus;  into  which  the  river  Jordan  falls,  before  it  comes 
*o  the  lea  of  Genefereth,  or  Galilee. 

AqjU/e  Panno'ni.'E,  celebrated  baths  of  Audria,  now 
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called  Baden,  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  city 
of  Vienna. 

Aqua:  Patavi'nve,  baths  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
near  Padua,  called  Pontes  Ap&ni ;  now  Bagni  d'  Abano.  Lat., 
45.  15.  Ion. 13.48.  E. 

Aqjj.e  Quinti'ana:,  now  fuppofed  to  be  Sarria,  a 
town  of  Gallicia,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name,  three 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Lugo. 

Aqjj/e  Sex'tia:,  a  colony  to  the  north  of  Marfeilles, 
fo  called  both  from  the  founder  Sextus  Calvinius,  and 
from  its  quantity  of  water,  and  number  of  cold  and  hot 
fprings;  built  after  the  defeat  of  the  Salyes,  or  Salvii, 
whofe  territory  in  the  fouth  of  Provence  reached  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  borders  of  Italy.  By  an  infeription  the  co¬ 
lony  appeal’s  to  have  been  either  increafed  or  renewed  by 
Auguftus.  In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Civitas  Aqucnfis ;  now 
Aix.  Here  the  Teu tones  and  Cimbri  were  defeated  with 
great  daughter  by  Marius.  Lat.  48.  4.  Ion.  6. 4..E. 

Aqjjte  Satxei.'le,  or  Satiei.i.o'rum,  a  town  in 
Liguria,  on  the  river  Bormia  ;  now  Acqui,  a  town  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  Lat.  44. 43.  Ion.  8.40.  E- 

Aqjja:  Tau'rx,  hot  waters  or  baths  in  Tufcany,  three 
miles  from  the  fca,  faid  to  be  difcovered  by  a  bull,  whence 
the  appellation;  now  Aquapendentc,  in  Orvieto.  Lat. 
42.40.  I0n.12.40.  E. 

AQAM'BOE,  one  of  the  principal  monarchies  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  ftretching  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  and  ten  times  that  fpace  in  length  from  eaft  to 
weft.  According  to  Bofman,  the  coaft  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  petty  royalties,  but  all  of  them  fubjecl 
to  the  king  of  Aquamboe,  who  indifcriminatcly  ufes  an 
unlimited  authority  over  them.  His  defpotifm  gave  rife 
to  a  proverbial  faying,  that  “there  arc  only  two  ranks  of 
men  at  Aquamboe;  the  royal  family,  and  Haves.”  The 
natives  of  this  country  are  haughty,  turbulent,  and  war¬ 
like;  and  their  power  is  formidable  to  all  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations. 

AQIJ  A-NE'GR  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Chiefa, 
twelve  miles  weft  of  Mantua.  Lat.  45.  12.  N.  Ion.  10.25. E. 

AQUAPENDEN'TE.  See  Fabricius. 

AQUA'PIM,  a  Danifli  fettlement  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa,  founded  by  D.  Ifert,  conformable  to  an  edict 
of  his  Danilh  majefty,  dated  the  7th  of  November,  1792, 
which  provides  for  the  abolition  of  the  fiave-trade  in  liis 
dominions,  opens  the  Danifli  African  ports  to  all  nations, 
and  ordains  the  eflabliihment  of  a  colony,  in  which  the 
introduction  of  hired  labour  Ihould  be  attempted,  and 
every  labourer  be  free.  This  edict  is  faid  to  have  been 
fuggefted  by  the  humane  count  Bernftorff,  as  an  experiment 
to  try  whether  the  African  negroes  might  not  be  induced 
to  civilization,  and  voluntary  labour,  and  to  embrace  the 
Chriftian  religion,  by  putting  them  on  the  fame  footing 
with  hulbandmen  and  hired  fervants  in  free  countries.  So¬ 
cial  improvement,  indeed,  is  but  progreffive;  and,  though 
its  advancement  may  not  be  perceptible  to  vulgar  eyes,  yet 
the  philofopher  will  trace  it  by  comparing  the  prefent  with 
the  paft;  and  the  Chriftian  will  reft  fatisfied,  that  every 
real  improvement  which,  in  the  courfe  of  Providence,  has 
once  been  begun,  will  in  due  time,  arrive  at  perfection. 

AQUA'RIANS,  Chriftiansin  the  primitive  church  who 
confecrated  water  in  the  eucharift  initead  of  wine.  This 
they  did  under  pretence  of  abftinence  and  temperance  ;  or, 
becaufe  they  thought  it  univerfally  unlawful  to  eat  flefli  or 
drink  wine.  Eplphanius  calls  them  Encratitcs,  from  their 
abftinence;  St.  Auftin,  Aquarians,  from  their  life  of  water; 
and  Theodoret,  w  ho  fays  they  fp rung  from  Tatian,  Hydro- 
porajlatae ,  becaufe  they  offered  water  inftead  of  wine. 

AQJJA'RIUS,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  celeftial  con- 
ftellations,  being  the  eleventh  fign  in  the  zodiac,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  Aries,  and  is  marked  by  the  character  TJt ,  rep  re - 
fenting  part  of  a  dream  of  water,  ilhiing  from  the  velfel 
of  Aquarius,  or  the  water- pouter.  This  fign  alfo  gives 
name  to  the  eleventh  part  of  tire  ecliptic,  through  which 
the  fun  moves  in  part  of  the  months  of  January  and  Fe¬ 
bruary.  The  poets  feign  that  Aquarius  was  Ganymede,. 

1  whom 
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whom  Jupiter  raviftied  under  the  fhape  of  an  eagle,  and 
carried  away  into  heaven  to  ferve  as  a  cup-bearer,  inftead 
of  Hebe  and  Vulcan;  whence  the  name.  Others  hold,, 
that  the  figrr  was  thus  called,  becaufe  that,  when  it  appears 
in  the  horizon,  the  weather  commonly  proves  rainy.  The 
ffars  in  the  conffellation  Aquarius,  are,  in  Ptolemy’s  cata¬ 
logue,  forty-five;  in  Tycho’s,  forty-one;  in  Hevelius’s, 
forty- feven;  and,  in  Flamffead’s,  108. 

AQUAR'TIA, /.  [fo  named  by  Jacquin,  in  honour  of 
his  friend  Aquart ,  merchant  of  Martinico,  who  alfifted  him 
in  his  botanical  refearches.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  te- 
trandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of 
foianeie.  The  generic  characters  are— Calyx  :  perianthi- 
um  monophyllous,  permanent;  tube  bell-fhaped ;  limb 
fubquadrifid,  expanding^  two  oppolite  divifions  obfolete. 
Corolla:  monopetalous,  rotate ;  tube  very  flrort ;  limb 
quadrifid  ;  divifions  linear,  widely  fpreading.  Stamina  : 
filaments  fiiort ;  anther®  eredl,  very  large,  linear.  Piftil- 
Jum  :  germ  ovate  ;  (iyle  filiform,  declined,  the  length  of 
corolla;  (tigma  (imple.  Pericarpiurri :  berry  globular, 
one-celled.  Seeds:  very  many,  comprefled — EJ/entiai  Cha- 
raEler.  Calyx,  bell-fhaped  ;  corolla,  wheel -fliaped  with 
linear  divifions;  berry,  many-feeded. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  known  by  the  name  of  aquar- 
tia  aculeata.  It  is  a  perennial  aculeate  plant,  unarmed  at 
top.  L eaves  alternate,  ovate,  obtufe,  petioled.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  Jolanum.  A  native  of  South  America.  Swartz  is 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  rather  a  fpecies  of  folanum,  with  four 
ftamens  to  the  flower  ;  differing  from  it  in  number,  in  the 
fegments  of  the  corolla  being  linear,  and  the  calyx  bell- 
fhaped  ;  the  habit  however  is  quite  the  fame. 

AQUA'TIC,  adj.  [ aquaticus ,  Lat.  from  aqua,  water.] 
That  which  inhabits  the  water. — The  vaft  variety  of 
worms  found  in  animals,  as  well  terreftrial  as  aquatic,  are 
taken  into  their  bodies  by  meats  and  drinks.  Ray. — Ap¬ 
plied  to  plants,  that  which  grows  in  the  water.  —  Flags,  and 
fuch-like  aquatics,  are  heft  deftroyed  by  draining.  Mortimer. 

A'QTJATILE,  adj.  \_aquatilis,  Lat.]  That  which  inha¬ 
bits  the  water. — We  behold  many  millions  of  the  aquatile 
er  water  frog  in  ditches  and  (landing  plafhes.  Brown. 

AQUATIN'TA ,f.  a  method  of  etching  on  copper, 
lately  invented,  and  by  which  a  foft  and  beautiful  effedt 
is  produced,  refembling  a  fine  drawing  in  water-colours  or 
Indian  ink.  Previous  to  the  operation  upon  the  plate,  the 
following  powder  muft  he  prepared.  Take  equal  parts  of 
afphaltum  and  fine  tfanfparent  rofrn,  and  powder  them  fe- 
parately  in  a  mortar.  Through  a  muflin  lieve  fift  upon  a 
fheet  of  paper  a  thin  flratum  of  the  afphaltum,  above 
which  fift  a  fimilar  layer  of  the  rofin,  and  upon  this  ano¬ 
ther  layer  of  afphaltum,  continuing  thefe  alternate  layers 
till  both  of  the  powders  are  exhaufted.  Then  pafs  the 
mixture  both  together  through  the  fame  fieve  fo  as  to  mix 
them  fufficiently  for  life.  Some,  inflead  of  the  above  mix¬ 
ture,  ufed  powdered  gum  fandarach  only. 

The  procefs  is  as  follows :  A  copper  plate  being  polifhed 
in  the  ufual  way,  lay  the  etching-ground  upon  it,  and  etch 
the  outlines  of  your  delign  in  the  manner  diredled  under 
the  article  Etching.  The  ground  is  then  to  be  foftened 
with  a  little  greafe,.  and  wiped  off'  with  a  piece  of  rag  ; 
leaving,  however,  as  much  greafe  upon  the  plate  as  juft  to 
dim  the  copper.  Next  fift  the  powder  upon  the  furface 
of  the  plate;  after  which,  ftrike  the  other  fide  of  it  pretty 
fmartly  again!!  the  edge  of  a  table  to  difeharge  it  of  the 
loofe  powder.  This  done,  with  a  hand-vice  hold  the  back 
of  the  plate  over  a  chaffing-dilh  of  burning  charcoal,  till 
it  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  give  pain  upon  being  touched  with 
the  back  of  the  hand ;  and  the  powder  which  adhered  to 
the  greafe  will  now  be  fixed  to  the  plate.  The  plate  be¬ 
ing  then-  fu ffered  to  cool,  take  turpentine-varnifh  mixed 
'with  ivory  black  ;  and  with  a  hair-pencil  dipped  in  it  cover 
all  the  lights  or  places  where  there  is  no  work  or  fhade. 
A  rim  or  border  of  bees-wax  is  now  to  be  raifed  round 
the  plate  ;  and,  having  reduced  a  quantity  of  aquafortis  to 
a  proper  fti^ength  with  water,  pour  it  on,  and  let  it  (land 
five  minutes  for  .the  firfl  or  lighteft  (hade ;  after  which, 
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pour  it  off;  and,  having  wafiied  the  plate  with  water,  let 
it  edgewife  to  dry.  Then  with  varnifh  flop  out  all  the 
light  (hades,  pour  on  the  aqrta  fortis  for  the  fecond  tint, 
and  let  it  ftand  five  minutes  more  ;  proceeding  in  the  fame 
mariner  for  every  tint  till  you  produce  the  darkeft  (hades. 
If  a  bold  open  ground  is  wanted  in  any  part,  this  requires 
an  after-operation.  The  ground  muft' be  laid  as  in  the- 
other  cafe,  by  fitting  on  the  powder;  only  this  powder 
.  muft  be  much  coarfer,  and  the  plate  more  heated  in  order 
that  the  particles  of  tire  powder  may  fpread,  and  form 
fmal  1  circles:  even  good  clean  rofin  will  do  by  itfelf.  In 
etching  landfcapes,  the  (kv  and  diftant  objedts  are  alfo  per¬ 
formed  by  a  fecond  operation,  and  the  powder  is  lifted 
upon  the  plate  with  a  finer  fieve.  If  the  trees  or  any  part 
of  the  fore-ground  require  to  be  finifhed  higher,  the  plate 
muft  be  entirely  cleanfed  from  greafe  with  bread,  and  a 
ground  laid  in  the  common  way  of  etching;  when  you 
may  finifh  as  highly  and  neatly  as  you  pleafe  with  the  nee¬ 
dle  or  point,  by  ftippling  with  dots,  and  biting  in  thofe 
parts,  or  by  a  rolling-wheel,  which  is  more  expeditious. 

If  different  colours  are  to  be  exprelfed  in  aquatinta,  there 
will  be  required  fo  many  different  plates,  each  having  only 
that  part  etched  upon  it  which  is  defigned  to  be  charged- 
with  its  proper  colour.  It  may  happen  however  in  parti¬ 
cular  fubjedts  that  fome  of  the  colours  are  fo  diftant  from 
each  other  as  to  allow  the  printer  room  to  rub  them  in 
without  blending;  in  which  cafe,  two  or  three  different  co¬ 
lours  may  be  printed  from  the  fame  plate  at  once.  Where 
different  plates  are  neceffary,  a  feparate  one,  having  a  pin 
in  each  corner,  muff  be  provided  as  a  foie  or  bottom  to  the 
aquatinta  plates ;  and  thefe  again  muff  be  exadtly  fitted, 
having  each  a  fmall  hole  in  their  corners  for  palling  over 
the  pins  of  the  foie  :  the  faid  pins  ferving  the  doubfe  pur- 
pofe  of  retaining  the  plates  fucceffively  in  their  due  pofi- 
tion,  and  of  directing  the  printer  in  placing  the  paper 
exadtly  on  each  plate  fo  as  not  to  fhift ;  by  which  means 
each  tint  or  colour  will  be  exadtly  received  on  its  proper 
place.  This  is  the  method  pradtifed  with  fo  much  beauty 
and  effedt  in  France.  A  landfcape  or  any  fimilar  fubjedt 
may  be  printed  off  at  once  in  its  different  proper  colours, 
by  laying  thefe  upon  the  plate.  In  this  cafe,  the  colours 
muff  be  pretty  thick  in  their  confidence;  and  the  plate 
muft  be  carefully  wiped  in  the  ufual  way,  after  the  laying- 
on  of  each  tint,  as  well  as  receive  a  general  wipe  when 
charged  with  all  the  tints. 

The  art  of  engraving  in  aquatinta  is  kept  a  fecret  by 
thofe  artifts  who  pradtife  it.  In  order  to  fucceed  in  it,  great 
care  and  judgment  are  requifite ;  and  much  depends  upon 
a  certain  nicety  of  management,  which  is  only  attainable 
by  pradlice. 

AQUAVI'VA,\a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
province  of  Barri. 

A'QUEDUCT,  f.  \_aqumduHus ,  Lat.]  A  conduit,,  or 
conltrudtion  of  done  or  timber,  built  on  an  uneven  ground, 
to  preferve  the  level  of  water,  and  convey  it,  by  a  canal, 
from  one  place  to  another.  Aquedudts  are  either  vifible, 
or  fubterraneous  :  vifible, .when  conftrudfed  above-ground, 
and  fupported  by  arches  or  arcades;  fubterraneous,  whet} 
formed  by  piercing  through  rocks  or  mountains,  or  any 
elevated  ground;  which,  in  the  conftrudtion  of  navigabls 
canals,  is  called  Tunnelling.. 

Aqtiedudts  were  long  ago  the  wonders  of  Rome;  the 
quantity  of  them  which  they  had;  the  prodigious  expence 
employed  in  condudting  waters  over  arcades  from  one  place 
to  another,  at  the  diftance  of  even  100  miles,  by  cutting 
through  mountains,  and  piercing  rocks;  were  performances 
which  juftly  excite  our  admiration.  Appias  the  cenfor 
advifed  and  conftrudfed  the  firft  aquedudt.  His  example 
gave  the  public  luxury  a  hint  to  cultivate  thefe  objedts; 
and  the  force  of  prodigious  and  indefatigable  labour  di¬ 
verted  the  courfes  of  rivers  and  floods  to  Rome.  Agrippa, 
in  that  year  when  he  was  asdile,  put  the  laft  hand  to 
the  magnificence  of  thefe  works.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  re- 
fpedl  that  the  modern  fo  much  refembles  the  ancient  city 
of  Rome,  For  this  advantage,  (lie  is  peculiarly  indebted 

to 
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to  Sextus  V.  and  Paul  V.  who  for  grandeur  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  aqueducts,  emulated 
the  matters  of  t lie  univerfe. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  thefe  aquedufts, 
which  might  have  been  directed  in  a  Itraight  line  to  the 
city,  approach  towards  it  by  frequent  and  winding  mazes. 
Some  have  laid  that  this  oblique  track  was  purlued  to  avoid 
the  expence  which  mult  attend  the  building  of  arcades  to 
an  extraordinary  height :  others,  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  diminifh  the  impetuolity  of  the  current,  which,  rolling- 
in  a  Itraight  line  through  an  immenfe  fpace,  mult  always 
have  inereafed  its  velocity,  mult  have  .worn  the  canals  by 
perpetual  and  forcible  attrition,  and  of  confequence  af¬ 
forded  an  impure  and  unwholefome  draught  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  But  lince  there  was  fo  great  a  defeent  between 
the  cafcade  of  Tivoli  and  Rome,  it  is  demanded  why  they 
drew  water  from  the  fame  river  at  the  diftance  of  more 
than  twenty  miles  higher;  nay,  of  more  than  thirty  miles, 
if  we  reckon  the  curvatures  of  its  direction  through  that 
mountainous  country  ?  It  is  replied,  the  motive  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  water  more  falubrious,  and  more  limpid,  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  the  Romans  think  their  labour  necelfary,  and 
their  expence  properly  bellowed  ;  and  to  thofe  who  reflect 
that  the  waters  of  this  river  were  impregnated  with  mine¬ 
ral  particles,  and  by  no  means  wholefome,  the  anfvvev  will 
appear  latisfadtory. 

If  any  one  will  cad  his  eyes  upon  plate  128th  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Father  Montfaucon,  he  will  fee  with  how 
much  care  thefe  immenfe  works  were  conftrmfted.  From 
didance  to  didance  fpiramenta  were  left,  that,  if  the  water 
fhould  happen  to  be  dopped  by  any  accident,  it  might  gra¬ 
dually  dilembogne,  till  they  could  clear  its  ordinary  paf- 
fage.  There  were  likewife,  even  in  the  very  canal's  which 
conveyed  the  water,  cavities  confiderably  deeper  than  its 
internal  furface,  into  which  the  dream  was  precipitated, 
and  where  it  remained  dagnant  till  it  was  refined  from 
mud  and  feculence ;  and  ponds,  where  it  might  expand 
itl'elf  till  it  was  purified. 

The  aqueduct  of  the  aqua  Marcia  had  an  arch  of  fixteen 
feet  in  diameter.  Above,  there  appeared  two  canals  ;  of 
which  the  highed  was  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Tiverone, 
and  the  lower  by  the  Claudiar.  river.  The  entire  edifice  is 
l'eventy  Roman  feet  high.  The  arch  of  the  aquedutt  of 
the  aqua  Claudia  is  of  hewn  done,  very  beautiful ;  that  of 
the  aqueduft  of  the  aqua  Ncronia  is  of  brick  :  they  are 
each  of  them  feventy-two  Roman  feet  in  height.  The 
canal  of  the  aqueduct  which  was  called  tlte  aqua  Appia, 
deferves  to  be  mentioned  for  the  dngularity  of  its  being 
much  narrower  at  the  lower  than  at  the  higher  end.  Nor 
mud  we  forget  to  mention  the  aqueduCt  of  Drufus,  and 
that  of  Riminius,  fo  celebrated  in  ancient  Rome.  We 
are  told  by  Frontinus,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  who  had 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  aqueducts  under  the  emperor 
Nerva,  that  nine  of  them  emptied  their  waters  into  the 
city  through  13,59+  P'pes>  of  an  inch  diameter  each  ;  and 
Vignere  relates,  that  every  twenty-four  hours,  Rome  re¬ 
ceived  no  lefs  than  500,000  hogfheads  of  water  by  means 
of  her  aquedufts ! 

The  munificence  of  the  Roman  emperors,  in  providing 
their  fubjeits  with  this  necedary  article  of  domelfic  com¬ 
fort  and  cleanlinefs,  was  not  merely  confined  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  nor  limited  to  their  natural  dominions.  The  luxury 
of  excellent  water  was  provided  in  a  liberal  manner  to 
many  cities  that  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms.  Athens, 
the  feat  of  Grecian  glory  and  magnificence,  was  indebted 
to  Rome  for  its  mod  valuable  fupply  of  water.  That  city, 
even  in  the  mod  flouridling  date  of  its  republic,  had  re- 
courfc  only  to  wells,  which  were  held  fo  facred,  that,  by  a 
law  of  Salon,  thole  only  who  lived  contiguous  to  a  well 
could  claim  the  benefit  of  its  waters.  This  defect  was  at 
length  removed  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor  Adrian, 
who  eredled  an  aqueduct  to  fupply  all  Athens  with  water, 
and  which  dill  bears  his  name;  and  is  adorned  with  a  fron- 
tifpicce  of  the  Ionic  order,  laid  to  be  a  more  conefd  fpe- 
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ciinen  of  'that  dile  of  ancient  architecture  than  any  Rome 
can  fnrnirti. 

Another  very  furpriling  indance  of  human  art  and  in- 
dullry,  is  the  aqueduCt  of  Metz,  of  which  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  arcades  dill  remain.  Thefe  arcades  eroded  the 
Mofelle,  a  river  which  is  very  broad  at  that  place.  The 
copious,  fources  of  this  aqueduct  furnilhed  water  for  the 
reprefentation  of  a  lea-fight.  This  water  was  collected  in 
arefervoir:  from  thence  it  was  conducted  by  fubterra- 
neous  canals  formed  of  hewn  done,  and  fo  fpacious  that 
a  man  could  walk  ereCt  in  them  :  it  travel  led  the  Mofelle 
upon  its  fuperb  and  lofty  arcades,  wiiich  may  be  dill  feen 
at  the  dilhmce  of  two  leagues  from  Metz  :  fo  nicely 
wrought  and  fo  firmly  cemented,  that,  except  thofe  parts 
in  the  middle  which  have  been  carried  away  by  the  ice, 
they  have  refilled,  and  w  ill  dill  relid,  the  fevered  diocks 
of  the  mod  violent  feafons.  From  thefe  arcades,  other 
aquedu'Cts  conveyed  the  waters  to  the  baths,  and  to  the 
place  where  the  naval  engagement  was  rej  relented.  It  is 
alio  Paid,  that  the  aqueduct  of  Segovia,  in  Spain,  may  be 
recorded  among  the  mod  admired  labours  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  is  laid  to  be  the 
bed  preferved  of  all  the  Roman  works.  There  dill  remain 
150  arcades,  wholly  confiding  of  (tones  enormoufly  large, 
and  joined  without  mortar.  1  hefe  arcades,  with  the  edi-' 
fice,  are  102  feet  high  ;  there  are  two  ranges  of  arcades, 
one  above  another.  The  aqueduCt  flows  through  the  city, 
and  runs  beneath  the  greated  number  of  houfes  which  are 
at  the  lower  end.  The  aqueduCt  which  Louis  XIV.  can  fed 
to  be  built  near  Maiatenon,  in  France,  for  carrying  the 
river  Bure  to  Verfailles,  is  perhaps  the  greated  which  now 
exids  in  the  univerfe:  it  is  7000  fathoms  in  length,  above 
2560  in  height,  and  contains  2+2  arcades. 

A'QUEOUS-,  adv.  [from  aqua,  Lat.  water.]  Watery. 
— The  vehement  fire  requilite  to  its  fufion,  forced  away  all 
the  aqueous  and  fugitive  moidure.  Ray. 

Aqueous  Humour.  See  Anatomy,  p.597. 

A'QIJEOUSNESS,  f.  [ aquofitas ,  Lat.]  Wateriflinefs. 

AQUIFO'I.IUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ilex. 

A'QlJILA,/  in  ornithology,  a  fynonime  of  the  eagle. 
See  Falco. 

Aquila ,  f.  in  adronomy,  the  Eagle,  or  the  Vulture,  as 
it  is  fomc-times  called,  isa  coitde.ll  at  ion  of  the  northern  he- 
milphere,  ufually  joined  with  Antinous.  It  is  one  of  l he 
forty-eight  old  condellations,  according  to  the  di’vifion  of 
which  Hipparchus  made  his  Catalogue  of  the  Fixed  Stars, 
and  which  are  delcribed  by  Ptolemy.  Tiie  number  of  liars 
in  Aquila,  and  thofe  near  it,  now  in  the  later-formed  con- 
ftellation  Antinous,  amount  to  fifteen  in  Ptolemy’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  to  nineteen  in  Tycho’s,  to  forty-two  in  that  of  .  le- 
velius,  and  to  feventy-one  in  Flamdead’s.  But  in  Aquila 
alone,  Tycho  counts  only  twelve  liars,  and  Hevelius  twen¬ 
ty-three  ;  the  principal  liar  being  Lucida  Aquila,  and  is 
between  the  fird  and  fecond  magnitude.  The  Greeks,  as 
ufual,  relate  various  fables  of  this  conlfellation,  to  make 
the  Icience  appear  as  of  their  own  invention. 

Aquila,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of  Abruzzo, 
feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pefcara,  near  its  foure’e'. 
It  has  an  ancient  cadle,  and  is  a  hi  (hop's  fee  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the'  pope.  The  land  about  it  produces  great 
plenty  of  faft'ron.  It  was  very  near  being  dedroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  in  February,  1703.  The  fird  lhock  was  fo 
terrible,  that  the  inhabitants  abandoned  the  city;  but  re¬ 
turning  to  vcfpers,  it  being  Candlemas-day,  the  diocks 
followed  one  another  with  Inch  violence,  that  24,000  peo¬ 
ple  peridied;  800  were  killed  in  one  Angle  church  ;  many 
other  churches,  monaderies,  and  noble  buildings,  were 
either  fwallowed  up  or  overturned,  together  with  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  city  and  its  walls.  Aquila  (lands  thirty  miles, 
from  tire  fea,  and  fifty-two  N.  E.  of  Rome.  Lat.  42.  20.  N, 
Ion.  13.  39.  E. 

Aqjj ila.-del-Campo,  a  final!  town  of  Old  Cadile. 

AQCILA'RIA,  /.  \_aquila,  Lat.  an  eagle  ;  in  French,. 
bois  d'aiglc,  eagle- wood,  from  its  loft}-  lituation.]  In  bo- 
iqE  tarry  ss 
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tanv,  a  genus  of  tlse  decandria  monogynia  clafs.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  per¬ 
manent  ;  tube  bell-fhaped ;  border  five-cleft ;  clefts  ovate, 
acute,  flat,  fpreadlng;  neikiry  one-leafed,  pitcher-lhaped, 
length  cf  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  half  five-cleft ;"  clefts  bi¬ 
fid,  obtufe.  Stamina:  filaments  ten,  alternate  to  the  clefts 
of  the  nectary,  and  fhorter  than  them;  antherae  oblong, 
verfatile.  Piltillum  :  germ  ovate,  on  a  very  fnort  pedi¬ 
cel,  fuperior  ;  ftyle  none  ;  fiigma  fimple.  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  on  a  very  fliort  pedicel,  obovate,  woody,  two- 
celled,  two-valved  ;  with  the  partition  contrary  and  bi¬ 
partite.  Seeds:  folitary,  oblong. — EJftntial  Char  after.  Ca¬ 
lyx,  five-cleft  ;  nectary  pitcher- fliaped,  half-five-cleft, 
witli  bifid  clefts  ;  capfule  fuperior,  woody,  two-celled, 
two-valved  ;  feeds  folitary. 

There  is  onlv  one  fpecies,  called  aquilaria  ovata  :  it  is 
a  large  tree,  with  the  trunk  and  branches  ere  A,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  or  grey  bark,  fmooth  except  towards 
the  ends  of  the  twigs,  which  are  villofe;  leaves  alternate, 
about  eight  incites  in  length,  quite  entire,  very  fmooth, 
fomewhat  coriaceous,  having  o'ne  branched  nerve,  and  very 
fine  veins ;  the  petioles  are  fliort  and  hairy  ;  there  are  no 
fiipules  :  flowers  terminating,  on  many-flowered  pedun¬ 
cles,  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  white  and  inodorous.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  mountains  of  Malacca  and  Cochinchina.  The 
aroma  of  aloes-wood  is  a  difeafe,  caufed  by  oleaginous  par¬ 
ticles  ftagnating  and  concreting  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
trunk  and  brandies  into  a  refin,  by  which  means  the  na¬ 
tural  appearance  of  the  wood  is  altered  as  to  colour,  fmell, 
See.  till  at  length  the  tree  dies,  and  when  fplit  the  valua¬ 
ble  refin  is  taken  out  of  it.  No  part  of  the  tree  is  la£te- 
ficent  or  poifonous.  All  the  true  lignum  aloes,  fo  called, 
proceed  from  this  tree,  even  the  mod:  valuable,  which  is 
commonly  called  calumbac,  and  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Champava,  belonging  to  Cochinchina.  The  inferior 
fpecies,  or  rather  varieties,  are  lefs  rare,  and  are  fo*  nd  in 
various  places.  Perfumes  front  this  wood  are  highly  efteem- 
ed  by  the  oriental  nations,  and  from  the  bark  of  the  tree 
is  made  the  common  paper  which  the  Cochinchinefe  life 
for  writing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Japan  from  the  bark 
of  the  mulberry  (morus  papyrifera).  This  perfume  is  laid 
to  be  good  in  vertigo  and  pally  :  the  powder  reflrains  vo¬ 
miting  and  fluxes,  and  particularly  lienteries ;  this  it  brings 
about,  not  by  aflringing,  properly  fpeaking,  but  by  its  cor¬ 
roborating  power.  It  has  the  name  of  lignum  aloes ,  or  wood 
aloe,  from  its  bitter  tafte. 

AQUILF/G1  A,y.  [from  aquila,  Lat.  an  eagle ;  becaufe 
the  nectaries  are  fancied  to  reiemble  an  eagle’s  claws.  Our 
Engliflt  name,  columbine ,  is  derived  from  the  refemblance 
which  the  fame  parts  bear,  both  in  form  and  colour,  in 
the  wild  ftate,  to  the  head  and  neck  of  a  pigeon,  columba.'] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  pentagynia  clafs,  in 
the  natural  order  of  multifiliquse  or  corniculatas.  The 
generic  characters  are — Corolla  :  petals  five,  lanceolate- 
ovate,  flat,  fpreading,  equal ;  nectaries  five,  equal,  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  petals  ;  each  horned,  gradually  broader  up¬ 
wards,  with  an  oblique  mouth,  afeending  outwardly,  an¬ 
nexed  inwardly  to  the  receptacle;  produced  below  into  a 
long  attenuated  tube,  with  an  obtufe  top.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  thirty  to  forty,  fubulate,  the  outer  one  fliorter  ;  an- 
therse  oblong,  erect,  the  height  of  the  neftaries.  Piftillum: 
germs  five,  ovate-oblong,  ending  in  fubulate  ftyles,  longer 
than  the  flantens  ;  ftigmasereft,  fimple ;  chaffs  ten, wrinkled, 
fliort,  feparate,  and  involving  the  germs.  Pericarpium  : 
capfules  five,  diftinct,  cylindric,  parallel,  ftraight,  acumi¬ 
nate,  one-valved,  gaping  from  the  tops  inward.  Seeds: 
very  many,  ovate,  keeled,  annexed  to  the  gaping  future. — • 
Ejjential  CharaSter.  Petals  five  ;  nedfaries  five,  horned,  be¬ 
tween  the  petals ;  capfules  five,  diftinct. 

Species,  i.  Aquilegia  vifeofa,  or  clammy  columbine  : 
ftem  alrnoft  naked,  with  vifeid  hairs,  and  one  or  two  flow¬ 
ers  ;  leaves  fubtrilobate.  Root  perennial ;  ftem  a  foot  high 
at  moft,  hifpid  with  glutinous  hairs,  quite  fimple,  or  with 
only  a  fmgle  branch  or  two.  Petioles  from  an  inch  to 
three  inches,  in  length,  with  vifeid  hairs  like  the  ftem. 
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proceeding  from  wide,  coloured,  ftem-clafping,  (heaths. 
The  firft  root-leaf  palmate-three-lobed,  the  divisions  two- 
lobed  or  three-lobed;  the  other  root-leaves,  which  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  ternate,  the  leaflets  equally  pe- 
tioled,  blunt,  digitate-three-parted  ;  the  lateral  fegments 
three-lobed  or  four-lobed ;  the  middle  ones  always  three- 
lobed.  Stem-leaf  one  only,  or  feldom  two,  ternate;  the 
leaflets  quite  entire,  lanceolate,  the  middle  one  longeft. 
Pedpncles  ufually  two,  one  axillary,  the  other  terminat¬ 
ing,  one-flowered.  Nedhiry  curved  inw'ards.  Capfules 
five,  vifeid,  with  netted  veins.  It  varies  with  a  fliort, 
one-flowered,  leaflefs,  ftem.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France, 
and  the  mountains  of  Piedmont. 

2.  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  or  common  columbine  :  nedfaries 
incurved.  Stem  three  feet  high,  erect,  branching,  leafy, 
fomewhat  angular ;  leaves  fmooth,  glaucous  underneath  ; 
the  lower  ones  petiolate,  biternate  ;  the  leaflets  roundiflt, 
trilobate,  gaftied,  and  notched  ;  the  upper  ones  digitate, 
the  lobes  oval  and  quite  entire ;  the  radical  petioles  very 
long.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  tops  of  the 
naked  branches,  and  hang  down  ;  they  have  generally  fix 
pi/tils  and  eight  nectaries.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  fpecies.  The  ufual  colour  of  the  flowers  in  their 
wild  ft  ate  is  blue,  but  Haller  fays  the  red  is  common 
about  Berne;  white  ones  are  alfo  feen  about  Berne.  Mr, 
Woodward  has  found  both  red  and  white  flowers  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  Haller  mentions  double  flowers  occurring  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud.  The  columbine  is  found  native  in  moll 
parts  of  Europe,  in  woods,  hedges,  and  among  bullies.  It 
is  perennial ;  and  flowers  with  us  in  June.  The  flowers 
vary  much  by  culture  ;  and  become  double  either  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  petals,  or  the  nedtaries.  Of  all  thefe  varieties, 
there  are  fubordinate  variations,  both  in  the  degree  of  dou- 
blenefs,  as  with  two  or  more  rows  of  petals,  two  or  three 
rows  of  nectaries,  curioufly  inferted  one  into  the  other  ; 
and  in  the  colours,  as  blue,  white,  red,  purple,  fleflt-co- 
loured,  afh -coloured,  chefnut-coloured,  and  ftriped  or  va¬ 
riegated  blue  and  purple,  blue  and  white,  red  and  white. 
From  the  different  fliape  of  thefe  flowers,  perfons  not  well 
(killed  in  the  culture  of  plants  might  fuppofe  they  were 
diltindt  fpecies.  The  root,  the  herb,  the  flowers,  the  feeds, 
have  been  recommended  to  be  ufed  medicinally,  on  good 
authority  ;  but  this  plant  is  of  a  fufpicio'us  tribe,  and  Lin¬ 
naeus  affirms,  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  children  have 
loft  their  lives  by  an  over-dofe  of  it.  The  fenfible  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  feeds,  fays  Lewis,  afford  little  foundation  for 
their  fuppofed  virtues  in  the  jaundice,  meafies,  and  fmall- 
pox  ;  as  they  do  not  feem  to  differ  materially  from  thofe 
of  tire  cold  feeds,  being  only  fomewhat  more  mucilaginous, 
with  a  difagreeable  relifh.  The  virtues  aferibed  to  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  flowers,  as  an  aritiphlogiftic,  and  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  gums,  and  deterging  fcorbutic  ulcers  in  the  mouth, 
appear  to  be  better  founded  ;  the  tindture  being  made  with 
an  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  differing  little  from 
our  officinal  tindlure  of  rofes.  The  flowers  themfelves,  as 
well  as  the  conferve  and  diftilled  water  of  them,  directed 
in  fonte  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  are  infignificant. 

3.  Aquilegia  alpina,  or  Alpine  columbine  :  nedtaries 
ftraight,  fliorter  than  the  lanceolate  petal.  Root  biennial; 
leaves  biternate,  tender,  and  fmaller  than  in  the  common 
fort  ;  the  leaflets  multifid  ;  the  lobes  fublinear  and  blunt, 
with  the  appearance  and  tendernefs  of  Canadian  colum¬ 
bine.  The  leaflets  in  the  common  fort  are  trifid,  but  in 
this  they  are  ternate ;  or  they  have  one  pair  of  feffile  lobes, 
with  the  odd  lobe  petioled  and  trifid ;  the  middle  fegment 
again  trifid,  and  the  fide  ones  bifid;  the  middle  fegment, 
and  the  uppermoft  of  the  fide  ones,  three- toothed  ;  the 
fide-lobes  are  of  the  fame  form,  but  only  bifid  ;  all  the 
teeth  are  roundiffi.  In  common  columbine  the  petioles  are 
twice  trifid,  and  all  the  lobes  petioled  ;  in  this  the  fide- 
leaves  are  feffile,  and  the  lobes  more  deeply  cut.  The  co7 
rollas  are  blue,  with  the  tips  of  the  petals  yellowiffi  green  ; 
the  anterior  part  of  the  nectaries  paler  blue  ;  the  claws  of 
the  petals  whitiffi  within.  According  to  Haller  and  Al- 
lioni,  the  nectaries  are  bent  in  at  the  end.  The  former  of 
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thefe  adds,  that  the  (iem  is  only  a  foot  or  at  moil  eighteen 
inches  high,  that  the  divifions  of  the  leaves  are  linear,  not 
rounded,  and  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  flowers  on  a 
fiein.  They  both  ate  of  opinion,  that  the  Alpine  colum¬ 
bine  is  diftindt  front  the  common  fort.  Native  of  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  :  faid  alfo  to  be  found  in 
Weftmoreland.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

4.  Aquilegia  canadenfis,  or  Canadian  columbine:  nedla- 
ries  ftraight,  ft  a  me  ns  longer  than  the  corolla.  Root  peren¬ 
nial  ;  items  very  (lender,  reddifti  ;  leaves  of  the  fame  form 
and  iize  with  thofe  of  thaliftrum,  or  meadow  rue ;  the 
lower  ones  biternate,  irregularly  divided,  the  extreme 
lobes  blunt ;  the  upper  ones  Amply  ternate,  toothed,  or 
quite  entire  ;  the  upperntoft  Ample,  lanceolate,  acumi¬ 
nate.  Corollas  yellow  within,  and  red  on  the  outfide. 
Native  of  Virginia,  Canada,  and  moft  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America.  It  {lowers  in  April,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  Auguft.  Introduced  before  the  year  1640,  by 
Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  fen. 

5.  Aquilegia  viridiflora,  or  green- flowered  columbine  : 
nedlaries  ftraight,  thickened,  and  a  little  bent  in  at  the  tip  ; 
flamens  nearly  equal  to  the  corolla.  Root  perennial ;  ftems 
a  foot  high  or  more,  upright,  flightly  angular  and  villofe; 
leaves  biternate,  petioled;  leaflets  frequently  two-lobed, 
gafhed,  blunt,  pale  green  underneath  :  flowering  pedun¬ 
cles  nodding,  (horf,  fruiting  ones  eredf .  Petals  pale  green, 
wrinkled,  fhorter  than  the  borders  of  the  nedtaries,  which 
are  grcenifli  yellow  within,  and  brownifh  on  the  outfide, 
the  border  cordate-wedge-fhaped,  the  horn  fubulate  and 
ftraight,  blunt,  and  a  little  bent  in  at  the  end.  Stamens 
fhorter  by  half  than  the  corolla.  Styles  longer  than  the 
corolla.  Germs  five,  with  brownifh  ftyles,  furrounded 
with  ten  fubulate,  acuminate,  white,  wrinkled,  pellucid, 
chaffs.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth  ;  it  flowers  in  May, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  July.  Native  of  Siberia;  where  it 
was  found  by  Pallas. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  all  raifed  by 
fowing  the  feeds,  or  parting  the  old  roots,  but  the  former 
method  is  chiefly  pradtifed  ;  for  the  old  roots  are  very  apt 
to  degenerate  after  they  have  blown  two  or  three  years, 
fo  as  to  become  quite  plain.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
a  nurfery-bed  in  Auguft  or  September,  for  the  feeds  which 
are  kept  till  fpring  feldom  grow  well,  or  at  lead  remain  in 
the  ground  a  whole  year.  The  fpring  following  the  plants 
will  appear  above  ground,  therefore  fhould  be  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and,  if  the  feafon  fhould  be  dry,  they  mud  be 
refrefhed  with  water,  that  they  may  gather  ftrength.  In 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  thefe  plants  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  tranfplant ;  therefore  fome  beds  of  good  frefh 
undunged  earth  fhould  be  prepared,  planting  them  therein 
at  eight  or  nine  inches  diftance  every  way,  keeping  them 
clear  from  weeds,  and  refrefhing  them  with  a  little  water, 
as  they  may  require  it.  In  the  following  autumn,  by  which 
time  the  plants  will  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  flower 
the  fummer  following,  the  roots  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden;  but, 
where  their  roots  are  defigned  to  be  preferved  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  all  their  flower-ftems  fhould  be  cut  off,  as  foon  as 
the  flowers  are  paft,  to  prevent  their  degenerating  by  the 
mixture  of  the  farina  from  other  flowers.  But,  in  order 
to  be  fure  of  having  no  fingle  or  bad  flowers  in  the  bor¬ 
ders,  you  may  fufler  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  nurfery- 
beds  until  they  have  blown  ;  at  which  time  you  may  put 
a  flick  by  each  root  you  fancy  to  preferve,  or  pull  out  all 
the  fingle  or  bad-coloured  ones,  and  throw  them  away, 
cutting  off  all  the  flowers  from  your  bed  roots  as  foon  as 
they  have  (hewn  themfelvee,  which  will  greatly  add  to 
the  preferving  them  fair  in  their  colours.  In  order  to  keep 
up  a  fucceflion  of  good  flowers,  frefh  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
every  year  ;  and,  if  you  can  meet  with  a  friend  at  fome 
diftance,  who  is  furnifhed  with  good  flowers  of  this  kind, 
it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  both  parties,  to  exchange 
feeds  once  in  two  years,  by  which  means  they  will  not  be 
fo  apt  to  degenerate  into  plain  colours.  In  faving  the  feeds 
of  the  variegated  columbines,  great  care  fhould  be  taken 
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not  to  fuffer  any  plain  flowers  to  remain  for  feed,  there  being 
generally  fome  plain  flowers  intermixed  with  the  ftriped 
ones  on  the  fame  plant,  and  often  in  the  fame  branches  : 
thefe  fhould  be  cut  off,  for,  if  they  are  permitted  to  feed, 
or  if  their  farina  impregnate  the  ftriped  flowers,  they  will 
degenerate  into  plain  colours  ;  fo  that  there  cannot  be  too 
much  care  taken  in  faving  the  feeds,  where  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers  are  regarded.  The  Canada  columbine  flow¬ 
ers  almoft  a  month  before  the  other  forts  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  it  is  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  though 
there  is  no  great  beauty  in  the  flowers.  There  is  another 
variety  of  this  with  taller  flower-ftems,  which  flowers  a 
little  after  the  other,  but  does  not  differ  either  in  the  fhape 
of  its  flowers  or  leaves  from  this;  therefore  I  conclude 
that  they  are  but  one  fpecies.  The  Canada  columbines 
flower  in  April,  and  their  feeds  ripen  the  beginning  of 
Auguft.  The  other  forts  flower  towards  the  end  of  May, 
and  in  cool  feafons  will  continue  to  produce  flowers  till  the 
middle  of  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  towards  the  middle  or 
end  of  September,  according  as  the  feafon  proves  more  or 
lefs  favourable. 

AQTJILE'IA,  a  large  city  of  the  Carni,  or  Veneti,  and 
a  noble  Roman  colony,  which  was  led  thither  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  Macedonian  wars.  It  is  wafhed  by  two 
rivers,  the  Natifo  and  Turrus.  The  reafon  of  leading  this 
colony  was,  in  order  to  be  a  bulwark  againft  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  barbarians.  The  colony  was  afterwards  increafed 
with  1500  families  by  a  decree  of  the  ferrate  ;  from  which 
it  became  a  very  famous  port-town.  The  emperor  Julian 
afcribes  the  appellation  to  the  augury  of  an  eagle  at  the 
time  of  building  it;  but  Ifaac  Vollius  on  Mela,  to  the 
great  plenty  of  water,  as  if  the  town  were  called  Aquile- 
gia.  The  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Natifo,  is  diftant 
lixty  ftadia  from  the  city,  fothat  fliipsof  burden  are  towed 
up  the  river.  In  452,  it  was  befieged  by  Attila,  with  an 
innumerable  hoft  of  barbarians.  The  walls  were  aflaulted 
by  a  formidable  train  of  battering-rams,  moveable  turrets, 
and  engines,  that  threw  ftones,  darts,  and  fire ;  and  the 
monarch  of  the  Huns  employed  the  forcible  impulfe  of 
hope,  fear,  emulation,  and  intereft,  to  fubvert  the  only 
barrier  which  delayed  the  conqueft  of  Italy.  Aquileia  was 
at  that  period  one  of  the  richeft,  the  moft  populous,  and 
the  ftrongeft,  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  Adriatic  coaft. 
Three  months  were  confumed  without  effedt  in  the  fiege  ; 
till  the  want  of  provifions,  and  the  clamours  of  his  army, 
compelled  Attila  to  relinquilh  the  enterprife,  and  reludt- 
antly  to  iftlie  his  orders  that  the  troops  fhould  ftrike  their 
tents  the  next  morning  and  begin  their  retreat.  But,  as 
he  rode  round  the  walls,  penfive,  angry,  and  difappointed, 
he  obferved  a  ftork  preparing  to  leave  her  neft  in  one  of 
the  towers,  and  to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards  the 
country.  He  feized,  with  the  ready  penetration  of  a  ftatef- 
man,  this  trifling  incident  which  chance  had  offered  to  fu- 
perftition ;  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone, 
that  fuch  a  domeftic  bird,  fo  conftantly  attached  to  human 
fociety,  would  never  have  abandoned  her  ancient  feats, 
unlefs  thofe  towers  had  been  devoted  to  impending  ruin 
and  folitude.  The  favourable  omen  infpired  an  allltrance 
of  vidtory  ;  the  fiege  was  renewed,  and  profecuted  with 
frefh  vigour;  a  large  breach  was  made  in  that  part  of  the 
wall  from  whence  the  ftork  had  taken  her  flight ;  the  Huns 
mounted  to  the  allault  with  irrefiftible  fury  ;  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  generation  could  fcarcely  difeover  the  ruins  'of 
Aquileia.  The  place,  however,  is  (till  called  Aquileia , 
and  there  are  feveral  inferiptions  and  antiquities  to  be  feen 
in  it,  which  are  worthy  of  a  traveller’s  notice;  and,  though 
dwindled  into  a  poor  village,  it  gives  a  title  to  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  Aquileia.  The  patriarch  is  named  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  and  refides  at  Udino,  becaufe  the  town  of  Aquileia 
belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  fxtuated  fifty-leven 
miles  N.  E.  of  Venice.  Lat.  46.0.  N.  Ion.  13.  8.  E. 

AQUILI'CIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Leea. 

AQUILI'CIUM,  or  Aqjjilicia'na,  J'.  in  Roman  an. 
tiquity,  facririces  performed  in  times  of  exceflive  drought, 
to  invoke  rain  from  the  gods. 

AQUI'LIFER, 
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AQUI'LIFER,  f.  A  ftandard- bearer  of  the  Roman  ar¬ 
my,  the  picture  of  an  eagle  being  in  his  colours  ;  a  cornet 
or  enfign. 

A'QJLJ  I  T  INE,  cirlj.  [ aquilinus ,  I.at.  from  aquila,  an  eagle.] 
Reiembling  an  eagle ;  when  applied  to  the  nofe,  hooked: 
His  nofe  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue. 

Ruddy  his  lips,  and  frefii  and  fair  his  hue.  Drydcn. 

Gryps  fignifies  fome  kind  of  eagle  or  vulture;  from  whence 
the  epithet  grypus  for  an  hooked  or  aquiline  nofe. 

A'QLILO,  f.  is  ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  north-calf 
wind  ;  or  that  which  blows  at  450  from  the  north  towards 
the  call  point  of  the  horizon.  The  poets  gave  the  name 
aquilo  to  all  ftormy  w  inds  dreaded  by  the  mariner. 

A'QUILUS,  /.  among  the  ancients,  a  dark  or  dufky 
colour  approaching  to  black.  Hence  fome  of  the  heathen 
gods  were  called  dii  aquili ,  q.  d.  nigri. 

AQUIMIN  A'RIUM,  J.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  luftral 
velTel,  wherein  the  Romans  carried  their  holy  water  for 
expiation  and  other  religious  offices. 

AQUI'NAS  (St.  Thomas),  (filed  the  Angelical  DoElor, 
was  of  the  ‘ ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  counts  of 
Aquino,  defeended  from  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Arragon, 
and  w  as  born  in  the  caftle  of  Aquino,  in  the  Terra  di  La- 
vorna,  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1224  or  1225.  He  entered  into 
the  order  of  Dominicans  ;  and,  after  having  taught  fchool- 
divinity  in  mod  of  the  univerlities  of  Italy,  at  laft  fettled 
at  Naples,  where  he  (pent  the  reft  of  his  life  in  ftudy  and 
a£fs  of  piety;  and  was  fo  averfe  to  ambition  or  profit,  that 
he  refilled  the  archbifhopric  of  that  city,  offered  him  by 
pope  Clement  IV.  He  died  in  1274,  leaving  an  amazing 
number  of  manuferipts,  w  hich  were  printed  at  Venice,  in 
feventeen  volumes  folio,  in  the  year  1490.  He  was  canoni¬ 
zed  by  pope  John  XXII.  in  the  year  1323  ;  and  Pius  V. 
who  was  of  the  fame  order  with  him,  gave  him,  in  1567, 
the  title  of  the  fifth  doElor  of  the  church ,  and  appointed  his 
feftival  to  be  kept  with  the  lame  folemnity  as  thole  of  the 
other  four  doctors.  His  authority  has  always  been  of  great 
importance  in  the  fchools  of  the  Roman  catholics.  Lord 
Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  tells  us,  that  one  of 
the  principal  reafons  which  induced  that  king  to  write 
a<rainft  Luther  was,  that  the  latter  had  fpoken  contemptu- 
oully  of  Aquinas.  This  extraordinary  perfon,  like  many 
men  of  great  talents,  (hewed  in  his  early  youth  none  of 
that  livelinefs  and  vivacity  of  difpolition  which,  is  but  too 
often  miftaken  for  quick  parts,  fie  was  called  by  his  com¬ 
panions  le  ba’.uf  muet,  “  the  Client  ox  ;”  but  his  mafter, 
Albert  the  Great,  more  capable  of  diftinguifliing,  ufed  to 
fay  of  him  to  thofe  w  ho  gave  him  that  appellation  :  I.es 
gobies  mugijfcmens  de  ce  bcevf  rctentiroicnt  un  jour  dans  I’univers  ; 
<<  nphe  learned  bellow  ings  of  this  ox  will  one  day  be  heard 
through  the  world.”  St.  Thomas,  poffeifing  an  ardent 
mind,  devoted  it  to  the  (Indies  then  in  vogue,  fcholaftic 
philofophy  and  theology  :  in  the  latter,  indeed,  he  w'as  fo 
eminently  fuccefsful,  that  Bucer  faid  of  him  :  TolleThomam, 
ecclcfiam  Romamfubverlcrem;  “  Take  away  Thomas,  and  I 
wiH  efteft  the  downfall  of  the  Romi(h  church.”  It  is  to 
obferved  that  this  fpeecli  has  a  double  meaning,  as  the 
word  Thomam  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  holy  volume,  or 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  Thomas. 

St.  Thomas  was  one  day  with  pope  Innocent  IV.  in  his 
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clofet,  when  an  officer  of  his  chancery  came  in  with  a  bag 
of  gold,  procured  by  abfolutions  and  indulgences.  The 
pope  profanely  faid,  “  See,  young  man,  the  church  is  not 
what  it  was  in  the  times  w  hen  it  ufed  to  fay,  Silver  ai^d 
gold  have  I  none.” — “  Holy  father,  that  is  very  true,  in¬ 
deed,”  replied  St.  Thomas,  “  but  then  it  cannot  fay  to 
the  poor  afflicted  with  the  pally,  Rile,  take  up  thy  bed 
and  walk.” 

A'QJJINO  (Philip  d!),  in  Latin  Aquinas,  or  Aquinius, 
having  turned  from  judaifm,  had  a  penfion  from  the  cler¬ 
gy  of  France,  and  acquired  much  reputation  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  lie  taught  at  Paris, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  by  the  books  lie  publilh- 
ed,  among  w  hich  is  his  Diclionarium  Hehrao-G haldceo-Thal- 
mudico-Rabbinicum.  His  grandlon,  Anthony  d’Anquin,  was 
firft  phyfician  to  Louis  XIV. 

Aquino,  a  town  in  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  Terra  di  Lavorna;  a  bilhop’s  fee,  but  ruined  by  the 
emperor  Conrade.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Ju¬ 
venal,  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was  anciently  called 
Aquinum,  and  was  a  Roman  colony.  I.at.  41.  32.  N. 
Ion.  14.  30.  E. 

AQUITA'NIA,  was  anciently  one  of  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  divilions  of  Gallia  Comata,  hounded  by  the  Garonne, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean  ;  this  is  the  Aquitania  Ca/'a- 
riana,  or  Fetus.  Auguftus  fet  the  different  boundaries, 
viz.  the  Loire,  the  Cevennes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Ocean.  It  was  called  Gallia  Aquitanica-,  and  in  the  old 
Notitias,  Provincia  Aquitanica.  Now  comprifing  Guienne 
(which  feerns  to  be  a  corruption  of  Aquitania)  and 
Gafcony. 

AQIJO'SE,  adj.  [from  aqua,  I-at.]  Watery;  having- 
the  quality  of  water. 

AO-JJO'SITY,  f.  [from  aquofef  Waterinefs. 

A.  R.  anno  regni ;  that  is,  the  year  of  the  reign;  a-s, 
A.  R.  G.  R.  20.  Anno  regni  Georgii  regis  vigefimo,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George. 

AR,  the  metropolis  of  Moab,  in  Arabia  Petnea  ;  and 
the  royal  refidence  fituate  on  the  eaft  tide  of  the  river  Ar- 
non.  It  was  called  alfo  Rabba  ;  and,  to  diftinguilh  it  from 
Rabba  of  the  Ammonites,  Rabbat  Moab,  and  on  coins 
Rabbat/i  Moma.  Eufebius  fays  it  was  called  Arcopolis  in  his 
time,  from  Ar  and  Polis.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Areo- 
po/itee.  St.  Jerome  fays,  that  this  city  was  entirely  deftroy- 
ed  by  an  earthquake  when  he  was  a  young  man.. 

A'R  A,  f.  in  aftronomy,  the  Altar,  one  of  the  forty-eight 
old  conftellations,  mentioned  by  the  ancient  aftronomers, 
and  is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere;  containing  only 
feven  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  Catalogue,  and  nine  in  that  of 
Flamftead  ;  none  ofwdiich  exceed  the  fourth  magnitude. 

ARABEL'LA,  [of  ara  and  lella,  Lat.  i.  c.  a  fair  altar.] 
A  proper  name  of  women. 

ARABES'QUE,  or  Arabe'sk,  J.  fomething  done  after 
the  manner  of  the  Arabians.  ArabeJ'qu e,  Grolefque,  and 
Morcfque,  are  terms  applied  to  fuch  paintings,  ornaments 
of  friezes,  8c c.  wherein  there  are  no  human  or  animal 
figures,  but  which  confift  wholly  of  imaginary  foliages, 
plants,  ftalks,  &c.  The  words  take  their  rife  from  hence, 
that  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  other  Mahometans,  life  thefe 
kinds  of  ornaments  ;  their  religion  forbidding  them  to 
make  any  images  or  figures  of  men  or  other  animals.. 
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AIR,  a  vehicle  for  found,  but  not  the 
only  one,  85. 

Difference  of  tone  in  founding  bodies,  86. 
Echoes  how  produced,  90. 

Elaftic  and  non-elaftic  bodies  diftinguifh- 
ed,  88. 

Eolian  lyre,  its  conftrudlion  and  adlion,  86. 
Organ  and  harpfichord,  to  make  them  play 
of  themfelves,  91. 


ADDITION  of  algebraical  quantities, 
283. 

Annuities,  calculation  of,  308  ;  for  lives, 
3  *  7- 

Approxiinaiion,  mode  of,  for  difcovering 
roots  of  numeral  equations,  302. 
Authors  who  have  written  on  algebra, 
281,  282. 

Axioms,  or  felf-evident  truths,  283. 
Binomial  theorem,  293. 

Cardan’s  rule  for  folving  a  cubic  equa¬ 
tion,  299., 

Chances,  dodlri ne of,  3  1 5  ;  throwing  dice 
or  balls,  315;  chances  of  life,  3  1  6. 
Curve-lines,  their  general  properties,  322. 
Definition  and  etymology  of  algebra,  281  ; 

definitions  explanatory  of  the  art,  282. 
Differential  method,  313. 

Diophantus,  the  firft  writer  on  algebra, 
28 1 . 

Divifion  of  algebraical  quantities,  284;  of 
fractions,  286. 

Divifors,  method  of,  301. 

Equations  limple,  288;  quadratic,  289; 
their  nature,  295;  transformation  of, 


ABORI GI NAL  America  dcfcribed,42o. 

Algonquin  woman,  anecdoteof,  424. 
America,  continent  of,  its  boundaries  and 
extent,  412  ;  fuppofed  to  be  imperfect¬ 
ly  known  to  the  ancients,  ibid,  pre¬ 
tentions  of  tile  Welch  to  the  firft  difeo- 
very  of  it,  ibid,  of  the  Norwegians,  413; 
really  difeovered  by  Columbus,  ibid,  ge¬ 
neral  defcr'rption  of,  4 1 6  ;  divided  into 
the  North  and  South  continent,  ibid, 
climate,  why  fo  different  from  the  old 
continent,  ibid,  population  uncertain, 
417  ;  how  firft  peopled,  417,  &c.  cha¬ 
racter  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  deferibed  by  variousauthors,4i8,  &c. 
monuments  of  art  in  the  interior  parts, 
425. 

A.merica,  North,  when  firft  difeovered, 
428  ;  progreflive  fettlcment,  429-433  ; 
its  boundaries,  extent,  &c.  433  ;  divi- 
fions,  434;  hiftory  of  the  revolution, 
435-463;  eftablifhment  of  the  United 
States,  465. 

America,  South,  its  divifions  and  pro¬ 
vinces,  434,  435. 

America,  United  States  of,  hiftory  of  the 
revolution  which  gave  rife  to  the  eftab- 
Vol.  1,  No.  53. 
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Reverberation  of  founds,  89. 

Sounds,  how  conveyed,  85  ;  objections 
to  Newton’s  fyftem  of  fouVids,  ibid, 
theory  to  which  thefc  objections  give 
rile,  86;  ftrength  and  foftnels  of  found, 
87  ;  objections  to  the  foregoing  the¬ 
ory,  88. 

Speaking  figures,  how  to  make,  90. 

Speaking-trumpet,  its  aClion  and  ule,  89. 
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296;  limits  of  theirroots,  297  ;  deprefi- 
fion  and  folution  of,  298  ;  iblution  of 
recurring  equations,  299  ;  to  folve  a 
cubic  equation  by  Cardan’s  rule,  ibid, 
to  lolve  a  biquadratic  by  Des  Cartes’s 
method,  300;  by  Dr.  Waring’s,  301 ; 
conftruCtion  of  equations,  by  geome¬ 
try,  321. 

Evolurion,  or  extracting  of  roots,  286. 

Fractions,  transformation  of  to  others  of 
equal  value,  284 ;  multiplication  and 
divifion  of,  285  ;  continued  fractions, 
306. 

Geometry,  application  of  algebra  to,  3 18. 

Increments,  method  of,  314. 

lntereftand  annuities,  308. 

Involution,  or raifing  of  powers,  286;  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  rule  for  raifing  a  bino¬ 
mial,  293. 

Italians,  the  firft  cultivators  of  algebra  in 
Europe,  28 1 . 

Logarithms,  308. 

Multiplication  of  algebraical  quantities, 
283  ;  of  fractions,  285. 

Permutations  and  combinations,  293.. 


AMERICA. 

lilhmcnt  of  them,  43 5-465  ;  fketch  of 
events  which  preceded  the  revolution, 
435  ;  ftamp-adt,  437  ;  duty  on  tea,  &c. 
ibid,  tea  deftroyed  at  Bofton,  439;  Bof- 
ton  port-bill,  ibid,  meeting  of  congrefs, 
440 ;  aCtions  at  Concord  and  Lexington, 
441  ;  battle  of  Bunker’s  hill,  ibid,  de¬ 
claration  of  congrefs,  442;  Wafhington 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  army,  444  ;  expedition  into 
Canada,  ibid,  defeat  of  General  Carle- 
ton,  ibid.  unfuccefsful  attack  on  Que¬ 
bec,  and  death  of  General  Montgomery, 
445;  occurrences  in  Virginia,  ibid.  Bri- 
tilh  governors  expelled  from  fcveral  pro¬ 
vinces,  446  ;  Bolton  evacuated  by  the 
Britilh,  ibid.  Americans  declare  them¬ 
felves  independent,  ibid,  the  Britilh 
foiled  in  their  attempt  on  Charleftown, 
448;  arrivalofcommiflionersfrom  Eng¬ 
land, ibid.  Americans  defeated  at  Staten 
Ifland,  449  ;  battle  of  the  White  Plains, 
450;  Philadelphia  taken  by  the  Britifli, 
452;  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at 
Saratoga,  454;  treaty  of  alliance  be¬ 
tween  France  and  America,  455  ;  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  evacuated  by  the  Britilh,  ibid. 
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s. 

Velocity  of  founds,  89. 

Vibration  of  mufical  firings,  87  ;  four 
founds  produced  from  one  firing,  ibid. 
Whifpering  gallery,  conftruclion  of,  Sy- 


Pioblems  which  produce  fimple equations,, 
289  ;  which  produce  quadratic  equati— 
ons,  290;  unlimited  problems,  305. 

Progreffion,  arithmetical,  292  ;  geometri¬ 
cal,  293. 

Proportion,  291. 

Ratios,  their  nature  and  ufe,  290. 

Reverlion  of  feries,  302;  recurring  f cries,. 
3  l2> 

Roots  of  equations,  their  limits,  297  ;  the’ 
impofliblc  roots  of  an  equation,  303. 

Signs  tiled  in  algebra  explained,  282. 

Solution  of  equations,  298  :  of  recurring 
equations,  209  ;  of  a  cubic  equation, 
ibid,  of  a  biquadratic,  by  Des  Cartes, 
300  ;  by  Dr.  Waring,  301  .. 

Subtradlion  of  algebraical  quantities,  283 . 

Summation  of  feries,  309. 

Surds,  or  imperfedt  roots,. 294  ;  binomial 
funis,  307. 

Transformation  of  fradfions,  294;  of  e- 
quations,  296. 

Variable  quantities,  292. 


French  fleet  arrives  on  the  coaft  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  456  ;  Charleftown  taken  by  the 
Britilh,  459;  Arnold  deferts  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  461  ;  execution  of  Major  Andre, 
ibid.  Americans  defeated  at  Guildford, 
463 ;  adlion  betweenthc  Britilh  andFrench 
fleets,  464;  furrender  of  Lord  Corn¬ 
wall  is ’s  army  at  York- town,  465 ;  treaty: 
of  peace  between  England  and  the  U- 
nited  States,  ibid,  eftablifliment  and 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  ibid, 
their  conftitution  and  government,  466; 
manufadlories,  &c.  467. 

Americus  Vefpucius  publifhes  the  lit  ft 
written  account  of  the  new  world,  and 
thence  gives  nameto  America,. 4 16,  470. 

Boundaries  and  extent,  412. 

Cabot,  John,  fent  on  a  voyage  of  difeo- 
very  by  Henry  VII.  428. 

Cabot,  Sebaftian,  explores  the  ccafl  of  Bra- 
til,  428. 

Clavigcro,  abbe,  bis  opinion  relating  to  the 
firlt  peopling  of  America,  418  ;  bis  re¬ 
marks  on  thecharadler  and  manners  of 
the  Americans,  421. 

Climate  of  America,  416. 

Columbus,  Chriftopher,  his  birth  and 
education, 
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education  ,413  ;  Ilia  early  voyages,  ibid, 
remarkable  elcape,  ibid,  marries  and 
fettles  at  I.ifbon,  ibid,  conceives  the 
idea  of  making  dil'coverics  to  the  welt- 
ward,  ibid,  offers  his  fervices  to  the 
Genoefe  ftates,  who  reject  them,  414  ; 
caul'e  of  his  overtures  being  rejected  in 
Portugal,  ibid,  applies  to  the  courts  of 
Caltile  and  England,  ibid,  is  invited  by 
Ifabella  queen  of  Caftile,  and  engaged 
in  the  Spanilh  fervice,  ibid,  fails  from 
Spain,  ibid,  an  ifland  difeovered,  415  ; 
his  firft  interview  with  the  natives,  ibid, 
profecutes  his  difeoveries  lbuthward, 
ibid,  returns  to  Spain,  ibid,  hisfecond. 


\BDOMEN,  its  diviilory.nto  regions, 
contents,  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves, 
528  ;  mufcles  of,  570,  572. 

Abforbent  fyftem,  629.633  ;  abforbent 
vefiels,  630. 

Amphibious  and  aqueous  animals,  their 
conformation  and  parts,  667. 

Anus,  mufcles  of  the,  571. 

Arm,  528,  532;  fore-arm,  553. 

Arteries,  624-627  ;  aorta  and  arteria  pul- 
nionalis,624;  arteriesof  thearteries,625. 
Blood,  607  -,  its  parts,  and  quantity  in  the 
human  body,  608  ;  circulation  of,  6cy. 
Bones,  525,  532;  their  i'ub fiance,  and  de¬ 
gree  of  fufeeptibiliry,  528,  529;  their 
formation,  532;  technical  terms  toex- 
prefs  their  conneCiion,  533  ;  bones  of 
t  lie  head,  534-544;  oft  lie  trunk,  5  44,  &c. 
Brain,  531,  591  ;  veins  thereof,  594  ; 

nerves,  595. 

Brealts,  604. 

Burfse  mucofe  deferibed,  638. 
Carnivorous  bird,  anatomy  of  one,  666. 
Carpus,  its  ligure,  fubltance,  articulation, 
motion,  &c.  554. 

Cartilages,  526;  their  fubltance,  529; 
cartilages  and  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
582;  cartilages  of  theitemum  and  ribs, 
583  ;  of  tile  pelvis  and  inferior  extre¬ 
mities,  584.  See  Ligaments. 
Cellular  fubltance,  its  feveral  ufes,  529. 
Cerebellum,  593. 

Cerebrum,  592. 

Chyle,  its  preparation,  Sec.  632. 
Clalfification  of  the  various  part§  of  the 
human  body,  525,  527. 

Cock,  anatomy  of,  661  ;  its  cefophagus, 
and  how  digeltion  is  performed  661  ; 
duodenum  and  fmall  guts,  662  ;  lym¬ 
phatic  l'yltem  and  courld  of  the  laCteals, 
ibid,  kidneys  and  organs  of  geneiation, 
663  ;  nutrition  of  t he  foetus,  ibid,  de- 
l'cription  of  the  parts  about  the  neck  and 
head,  666  ;  the  eye  and  ear,  ibid. 
Comparative  anatomy,  652-671. 

Corpus  adipolum  588. 

Cow,  anatomy  of,  658;  confidered  as  a 
ruminating  animal,  659;  progrefs  of 
the  food,  and  changes  produced  on  it 
in  the  different  ftomachs,  660  ;  parts  of 
generation,  and  heart,  ibid. 

Cranium,  or  fcull,  527. 

Cuticle,  or  fcarf-ikin,  586. 

Cutis  vera,  its  texture,  papilla,  appear- 
■  ance,  inflammation,  Sec.  587. 
Digeltion,  615. 

Dog,  anatomy  of,  652;  does  not  fweat,  but 
perfpires  infenlioly,  ibid,  liomach  and 
iuteltines,  653  ;  pancreas,  fpleen,  and 
liver,  654;  kidneys  and  giamlulae  at- 
rabilaria:,  ibid,  fpermatic  veifels,  fero  ■ 
turn,  &c.  655  ;  their  manner  of  gene- 


third,  and  fourth,  voyages  to  America, 
415  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  is  fent  by  his 
brother  Chriftopher  to  negociate  with 
Henry  VI 1.  of  England,  414. 

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  468. 

Conftitution  of  the  United  States,  466. 

Convention  between  France  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  455. 

Hell-gate,  ftraits  fo  called,  450. 

Lakes  in  America,  the  largeft  in  the  world, 
417. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  441. 

Logan,  an  Indian  chief, his  eloquent fpeech 
to  Lor^  Dunmore,  424. 
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ration  accounted  for,  655;  diaphragm, 
mamnue,  and  heart,  ibid,  thymus  and 
lungs,  656;  neck  and  jaws,  ibid,  tongue 
nofe,  car,  and  eye,  657  ;  brain,  &c.  658. 

Dura  mater,  591 . 

Ear,  its  various  parts,  601  ;  how  acted 
upon  by  the  air,  602. 

F.gg,  its  gradual  changes  by  incubation, 
663. 

Extremities,  the  upper,  of  the  human 
body,  527,  551  ;  the  lower,  528,  556. 

Eye,  597  >  'ts  different  coats,  ibid,  vitre¬ 
ous  humourand  white,ibid.  eye-brows, 
palpebrse,  lachrymal  gland,  Sec.  598  ; 
piKEiioniena  of  the  eye,  with  tile  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  in  which  objedls  are  dif- 
cernecl,  599. 

Face,  comprehends  the  forehead,  eye¬ 
brows,  cheeks,  ears,  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  &c.  527. 

Fat,  how  formed;  difTerencebet  ween  mar¬ 
row  and  fat,  ibid. 

Feeling,  589. 

Female  lkelcton,  diftinguifhiflg  marks  of 
it,  540. 

Fibres,  526  ;  mufcular  and  nervous,  530. 

Fibula,  its  articulation  and  ul'e,  557. 

Fingers,  their  bones,  phalanges,  Sec.  555. 

Fifties,  their  peculiar  conformation,  667; 
abdomen,  fpleen,  and  organs  of  gene¬ 
ration,  668;  fwinuning-bladder,  heart, 
and  abforbent  lyftetn,  669  ;  brain,  or¬ 
gans  of fmel ling, feeing, and  hearing, 6 70. 

Foot,  compofedof  tarlus,  metatarfus,  and 
toes,  558. 

Fowls,  anatomy  of,  660-666.  See  Cock. 

Glands,  5 27. 

Gravid  uterus,  anatomy  of,  641-652. 

Growth  and  decay,  639. 

Hairs,  their  texture  and  ufe,  589. 

Hand,  confifts  of  carpus,  metacarpus,  and 
fingers,  534. 

Hawk,  anatomy  of,  666. 

Head,  527,  591.  See  Brain. 

Hearing,  phenomena  of,  602. 

Heart,  with  its  ventricles  and  auricles, 
605  ;  motion  of  the  blood  to  and  from 
the  heart,  606. 

Hermaphrodites,  623. 

Infecls,  their  general  ftru&ure,  670  ;  dif¬ 
ference  of  fex,  671  ;  are  not  produced 
by  putrefaction  ;  their  various  changes, 
Sec.  ibid. 

Integuments,  their  fituation,  fize,  and  di- 
vilions,  586. 

Intefiines,  613. 

Kidneys, their  three  different  fubftancesfi  16 

Laiynx,  its  ufes,  603. 

Leg,  compofed  of  tibia,  fibula,  Sec.  556. 

Ligaments,  526  ;  of  t lie  lower  jaw  and 
temporal  bones,  582;  of  the  occipital 
bone  and  vertebras  of  the  neck,  ibid,  of 


Mariners  compafs,  413. 

San  Salvador,  the  ifland  firft  difeovered  in 
America  by  Columbus,  415. 

Staten  Ifland,  defeat  of  the  Ameiican* 
there,  449. 

Treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  France 
and  America,  455  ;  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  United  States,  465. 

Wafhington,  George,  appointed  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  American  army,  441 ; 
his  various  operations  throughout  the 
war,  446,  Sec.  Sec.  elecled  pieiident  of 
the  United  States,  ibid. 


the  vertebras,  583  ;  of  the  fternum,  ver¬ 
tebras,  and  ribs,  ibid,  of  the  clavicle  and 
fcapula,  ibid,  between  the  lea  pul  a  and 
oshumeri,  584;  ofthejointoftheelbow, 
ibid,  joining  the  head  of  the  radius  to  tiie 
ulna,  ibid,  between  the  bodies  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  ibid,  of  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
ibid,  of  the  carpus  and  bones  of  the 
fingers,  ibid,  of  the  hand  and  fingers 
in  fitu,  ibid,  of  the  pelvis,  585  ;  be¬ 
tween  the  pelvis  and  head  of  the  os  fe- 
moris,  ibid,  at  the  joint  of  the  knee, 
ibid,  of  the  fibula  and  inferior  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  leg,  ibid,  the  baiis  of  the 
metatarfal  bones,  ibid. 

Liver,  615. 

Lungs,  their  parts  and  office,  610. 

Lymphatics  of  the  lovverextremities,  629; 
of  the  head  and  neck,  63  1  ;  of  the  up¬ 
per  extremities,  ibid. 

Marrow,  its  fenfibility,  526  ;  different 
from  fat,  527. 

Medulla  oblongata,  593;  medulla  fpinalis, 
594- 

Membranes,  526. 

Menftruation,  621. 

Metacarpus,  555. 

Metatarfus,  559. 

Mouth,  its  parts,  602. 

Mufcles,  527,  530,  561-579;  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  567;  of  tliecar,  ibid,  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  568  ;  of  tile  nofe,  mouth,  and  lips, 
ibid,  of  the  neck,  569,  573  ;  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  569; 
between  the  os  hyoides  and  trunk,  ibid, 
at  the  entry  to  the  fauces,  570  ;  on  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  ibid, 
about  tiie  glottis,  ibid,  on  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  abdomen,  ibid,  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  generation,  and  anus,  571  ;  with¬ 
in  the  pelvis  and  abdomen,  572  ;  be¬ 
tween  the  ribs  and  within  the  thorax, 
573  ;  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  trunk, 
ibid,  of  the  fuperior  extremities,  574  ; 
on  the  oshumeri  and  fore  arm,  575  ; 
on  the  hand,  576;  of  the  inferior  ex¬ 
tremities,  577  ;  on  the  thigh,  ibid,  of 
the  leg,  578  ;  of  the  foot,  579.  Ex¬ 
planation  of  three  Plates  of  mufcles, 
ibid. 

Nails,  how  formed  ;  their  texture  and  ufe, 
588. 

Neck,  divided  into  the  anterior  and  pof¬ 
terior  parts,  527. 

Nerves,  527,  531,  595,  633  ;  nervous  fluid, 
637. 

Noie,  its  different  parts,  600;  phenomena 
of  fmelling,  6ot . 

Omentum,  or  caul,  616. 

Os  facrurn,  557  ;  os  coccygis,  or  rump- 
bone,  548  ;  os  ilium,  or  iiaunch-bone, 
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54S;  offa  innominata,  ibid,  os  ifchium, 
or  hip-bone,  549;  os  pubis,  or  fliare- 
bone,  ibid,  os  humeri,  552  ;  os  fcaphoi- 
des,  554  ;  os  lunare,  ibid,  os  cunei- 
forme,  ibid,  ospififorme,  ibid,  os  tra¬ 
pezium,  ibid,  os  trapezoides,  ibid,  os 
magnum,  ibid,  os  unciforme,  ibid,  os 

•  calcis,  or  heel,  558;  ofl'a  fefamoidea, 
559*  * 

Palate  of  the  mouth,  602. 

Pancreas  and  pancreatic  juice,  616. 

Pelvis,  548;  its  contents  defcribed,  617. 

Periofteum,  external  and  internal,  526. 

Peritoneum,  612. 

Perfpiration.or  fweat,itsquality  andufes, 
590. 

Pharynx  and  falival  glans,  604. 

Pia  mater,  591. 

Pleura  and  other  parts  of  the  thorax,  604, 
60  5 . 

Pores,  two  different  kinds  of,  587. 

Pulfes  different  forts  of,  626,  627. 

Pylorus,  613. 


A 

Assigning  apprentices,  826, 829. 

Bankruptcy  of  the  mailer,  828. 
Binding  of  apprentices  muft  be  by  inden¬ 
ture,  821. 

Binding  of  poor  apprentices,  822. 
Binding  in  incorporated  diftritfts,  825. 
Charities  for  binding  out  poor  appren¬ 
tices,  how  to  be  ordered,  825. 

Children  compellable  to  be  bound  appren¬ 
tices,  820. 
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Radius, 553;  itsufeincertainmotions,  554. 

Renal  glans,  617. 

Rete  mucofum,  586. 

Ribs,  549  ;  true  and  falfe,  550. 

Rotula,  itsl’ubftanceand  articulation,  537. 

Shoulder,  551  ;  fhoulder-blade,  ibid. 

Skeleton,  defcription  of  the,  S32!  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks  between  the  male  and 
female,  540  ;  defcription  of  the  plate  of 
the  human  fkeleton,  340. 

Skin,  properly  fo  called,  587. 

Spleen,  6 1 6. 

Sternum,  or  breaft-bone,  its  fubftance  and 
cartilages,  531. 

Stomach,  612;  curious  experiments  on 
t  he  digeftive  powers  of  the  ltomaoh,  614. 

Stone-eater,  614. 

Tarfus,  a  defcription  of  its  feven bones  358; 
its  articulation,  339. 

Tafles,  diverlity  of  accounted  for,  603. 

Teeth,  their  number,  ftruclure,  &c.  543. 

Thigh,  536;  its  articulation  and  motions, 
ibid. 


P  P  R  E  N  T  I  C 

.Death  of  the  mafter,  823,  829  ;  of  the  ap¬ 
prentice  bound  out  by  charity,  825. 

Differences  between  mailers  and  appren¬ 
tices,  820,  826. 

Difcharging  apprentices  from  their  mailers, 
and  of  mailers  from  their  apprentices, 
828. 

Inticing  away  an  apprentice,  8-20. 

Leaving  his  mailer's  fervice,  829. 


E  X,  847 

Thorax,  527,  confifts  of  vertebras,  ribs, 
and  lternum,  549;  defcription  of  its 
contents,  604. 

Thumb,  555;  its  uncommon  articulation, 
ibid. 

Thyroides,  549. 

Tibia,  its  cartilages  and  articulation,  557. 

Toes,  difference  between  the  bones  of  them 
and  of  the  fingers,  339. 

Tongue,  its  texture  and  offices,  603. 

Tympanum,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  601. 

Ulna,  its  extremities,  body,  and  articu¬ 
lation,  333. 

Veins,  the  different  kinds,  627,  628. 

Vertebras,  or  back-bones,  544;  conical 
vertebras,  346;  dorfal  ibid,  lumbar,  547; 
falfe,  ibid,  os  facrum,  ibid. 

Velfels,  326;  blood-velfels,  ibid,  arteries, 
ibid. 

Vifcera,  327. 

Womb,  its  parts  and  a£lion  defcribed,  642; 
contents  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  630. 


E. 

Sea- fervice,  of  binding  poor  boys  appren¬ 
tice  thereto,  823. 

Setting  up  in  trade,  820,  830. 
Stamp-duty  on  indentures,  82  r. 

Stealing  the  mailer’s  goods,  829, 
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